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“ Though immediately and primarily written for the merchants, this Commercial 
will be of use to every man of business or of curiosity. There is no man who is 
degree a merchant ; who has not something to buy and something to sell, and w| 
therefore want such instructions as may teach him the true value of possessions or c< 
The descriptions of the productions of the earth and water which tlds volume co 
he equally pleasing and useful to the speculatlst with any other Natural Historj 
scriptlons of ports and cities may instruct the geographer as well as if they were foe 
appropriated only to his own science < and the doctrines of funds, insurances, cu 
nopolies, exchanges, and duties, Is so necessary to the politician, that without it he 
use either in the council or the senate, nor can speak or think justly either on war c 
“ Wo, therefore, hope that we shall not repent the labour of compiling this worl 
ourselves unreasonably, in predicting a favourable reception to a book which no con 
can render useless, which may contribute to the advantage of all that make or receive 
that buy or sell, of all that wish to keep or improve their possessions, of all that desti 
and all that desire to be wise.” 

Johnson, Preface to l 





PREFACE TO THIS EDITION, 


Though in part a reprint, this edition has been much altered, and, we hope, 
considerably improved. The discovery of the gold deposits in California and 
Australia had been made when the previous edition was sent to press. But 
none could then foresee their extraordinary productiveness, or the powerful 
influence they were destined to exercise over emigration and commerce. In 
this respect, indeed, their discovery constitutes a new sera; and has contri¬ 
buted, in a degree that could not previously have been supposed possible, to 
extend the empire of civilisation, by introducing population and the arts into re¬ 
mote, unoccupied, and barbarous countries. We have noticed their influence in 
these respects ; and have endeavoured to estimate the present supply and con¬ 
sumption of the precious metals; and to appreciate the circumstances which 
will be most likely to affect their future value. It is needless, perhaps, to add 
that all inquiries of this sort are very apt to be vitiated either by facts or 
principles not being taken into account, or by their influence not being 
correctly measured. And though we do not presume to suppose that the con¬ 
clusions at which we have arrived ar* free from error, yet we incline to think 
that in the main they are well-founded. 

1 But the numerous changes growing out of the vastly increased supply of the 
precious metals, have not been the only ones we have had to notice. In the 
course of last session some very extensive, and at the same time highly bene¬ 
ficial changes were made in our tariff, and ^n the laws and regulations under 
which our navigation and commerce are "tarried on. The duties on various 
important articles, including tea, butter, and cheese, were reduced; while a 
great many articles, some of less and others of greater importance, were eman¬ 
cipated from all duties. And consentaneously with this improvement of the 
tariff, our customs-laws, including not only those which relate to the im¬ 
portation, exportation, and warehousing of commodities, but those, also, which 
relate to the coasting and colonial trades, smuggling, .&c., were consolidated 
into a single statute, drawn up with a brevity and perspicuity which, how 
desirable soever, have but seldom been attained. The impolitic restraints which 
were formerly laid on the manning of ships have been entirely repealed. And 
provision has also been made for bringing our lighthouse * and pilotage systems 
more into accordance with the liberal policy and greater requirements of the 
present times. 

These, however, are but a portion of the immense variety of subjects, con¬ 
nected with the United Kingdom, our colonies and dependencies in all parts 
of the world, and foreign nations, that we have either had to treat of for the 
first time, or to revise in this edition. While the products which form the 
Subject of mercarftile transactions, and the markets where they are carried 
on, have been largely increased, the policy under which they were wont to be 
conducted has undergone very great modification. We have substituted a 
liberal for an illiberal commercial system; and other nations are gradually 

* See SuppLtMUfT (p. 1454.) for a notice of a my recent alteration of the charge on account of 
lighthouse!. 
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following our example. Hence there have been numerous alterations in the 
tariffs of foreign States, and in the regulations by which the intercourse with 
them is governed. And though the greater importance of some of the 
many topics we have had to examine has called for a proportionally greater 
share of attention, we have not neglected or slurred over the others, but 
have endeavoured to set them in the clearest and most correct point of 
view that the information at our disposal would permit. This, it is true, 
has sometimes been neither so complete, so satisfactory, nor so recent, as 
might have been desired. We, however, did aur best to obviate these de¬ 
fects by resorting to every channel at our command, and to every quarter 
where it was likely that an application for information would be attended 
to. And on this, as on other occasions, numerous official and private 
gentlemen evinced the greatest anxiety to render us every assistance in 
their power. Among others, we have been especially indebted to James 
Wilson,. • Esq., M.P., Secretary to the Treasury; R. D. Woodifield, Esq.. 
Inspector General of Imports and Exports; Sir James Emerson Tennenf, 
Secretary to the Board of Trade; Andrew Jamieson, Esq., of the firm of 
Jamieson, Brothers and Co.; John Wood, Esq., Chairman of the Board of In¬ 
land Revenue; J. G. Hubbard, Esq., Governor, and Alfred Latham, Esq., 
Director of the Bank of England; Jacob Herbert, Esq., of the Trinity House ; 
Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P.; W. S. Lindsay, Esq.; Edward Thornton, Esq., 
of the India House; and George Mayer, Esq., of the Colonial Office. It is 
only by the assistance of individuals having correct information at their dis¬ 
posal, and of those engaged in different lines of business, in different parts 
of the world, that a work of this sort can be rendered of any real value. No 
diligence of inquiry can acquire satisfactory information respecting most part 
of the subjects treated of from books and statistical returns, even when 
these exist and are accessible, which is frequently not the case. It can only be 
acquired by comparing these, or, where they are wanting, supplying their place, 
with the communications of intelligent individuals engaged in or familiar with 
the matters referred to. 

We added the following brief notice of one of the most upright and patriotic 
statesmen which this country has produced to the advertisement prefixed to the 
former edition of this work. However defective it may be reckoned, the place, at 
least, was not unappropriate for its introduction. And whatever mutations this 
book may be destined to undergo, we would fain hope that this notice may not 
be displaced, unless it be to make room for one less unworthy of the subject. 

“We may, perhaps, be excused, if, before concluding this notice introductory 
to ft work which he honoured with his approbation, we briefly advert to the irre¬ 
parable loss which the United Kingdom, and the commercial world generally, 
have sustained since the publication of our last edition, in the premature 
death of Sir Robert Peel. There are but few of the more important topics 
treated of in this volume in which we have not had to refer to the enlightened 
and well-digested measures of that great statesman. The maintenance of our 
old monetary standard, and the sound and comparatively satisfactory state of 
our banking system, are mainly a consequence of his exertions. To say .that . 
he did more to promote the public well-being, by introducing enlarged and 
liberal principles into our economical policy, than any other minister, would 
be to say little or nothing; for he did more to forward these great ends than 
all our other ministers put together, from the Revolution down to the present 
times. Not that we mean to say that we equally approve of all his measures, 
or think that some of them might not have been in some respects amended. 
But we refer to the spirit which pervaded his policy, its object, and its general 
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influence. England was the centre of his solicitude; but the majority of the 
measures which he supported and carried* and his great example, will redound, 
not to the advantage of this country only, but of the world. 

“ Though slow to change an opinion or system of policy, he had none of 
that miserable pride or partisan bigotry, which so often passes for principle, 
that disdains to profit by experience, and is above the acknowledgment of 
an error, lie was at all times ready to inquire and open to conviction. And 
whenever he had fully satisfied himself that it wns necessary, to promote or 
secure the public welfare, that he should abandon an old or adopt a new 
course, he did so at once. All doubts and difficulties vanished from his mind. 
His duty to his country absorbed every other consideration. Neither the 
taunts of opponents nor the desertion of friends could influence his reso¬ 
lution. And he spared no efforts, and shrunk from no sacrifice, however 
unparallelled, to accomplish his patriotic purposes. Other ministers have 
equalled, and a few may, perhaps, have surpassed Sir Robert Peel in-ability. 
But he stands foremost among British statesmen for disinterestedness ; and for 
a determination to support and advance, at whatever cost to himself, what he 
believed to be the lasting and real interests of the community 

London, January, 1854. 
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THE SECOND EDITION. 


The first impression of this Dictionary, consisting of 2,000copies, was entirely 
sold off in less than nine months from the date of its publication. We feel very 
deeply indebted to the public for this unequivocal proof of its approbation; and we 
have endeavoured to evince our gratitude, by labouring to render the work less 
undeserving a continuance of the favour with which it has been honoured. In 
the prosecution of this object, we have subjected every part of it to a careful 
revision ; have endeavoured to eradicate the errors that had escaped our notice; 
to improve those parts that were incomplete or defective; and to supply such 
articles as had been omitted. We dare not flatter ourselves with the idea that 
we have fully succeeded in these objects. The want of recent and accurate 
details as to several important subjects, has been an obstacle we have not, in all 
cases, been able to overcome; but those in any degree familiar with such inves¬ 
tigations will not, perhaps, be disposed severely to censure our deficiencies in 
this respect. 

The changes in the law bearing upon commercial transactions have been 
carefully specified. Copious abstracts of the late Customs Acts are contained in 
the articles Colonies and Colony Tbade, Importation and Exportation, 
Navigation Laws, Registry, Smuggling, Warehousing, &c. 

The abolition of the East India Company’s commercial monopoly, and the great 
and growing interest* that has in consequence been excited amongst all classes 
respecting the commercial capabilities and practices of India, China, and other 
Eastern countries, have made us bestow peculiar attention to this department. 
The articles Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Bushire, Bussorah, Calcutta, 
Canton, Columbo, East India Company and East Indies, Indigo, Macao, 
Madr as, Manilla, Maulmain, Mocha, Muscat, Nangasackj, Opium, Rangoon, 
Singafobb, Tatta, Tba, &c. contain, it is believed, a greater iftass of recent and 
well-authenticated details as to the commerce of the vast countries stretching 
from the Arabic Gulph to the Chinese Sea, than is to be found in any other 
English publication. 

The article Banking is mostly new. Besides embodying the late act prolong¬ 
ing the charter of the Bank of England, and the more important details given in 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Renewal of the Bank Charter, this 
article contains some novel and important information not elsewhere to be met 
with. No account of the issues of the Bank of England has hitherto been pub¬ 
lished, that extends farther back than 1777. But this deficiency i$ now, for 
the first time, supplied; the Directors having obligingly furnished us with an 

• The recent event* in China have added greatly to thli interest, and hare made us enter, In this 
edition. Into, several additional details. 
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account of the issues of the Bank,on the 28th of February and the 81st of 
August of each year, from 1698, within four years of its establishment, down to the 
present time. We have also procured a statement, from authority, of the mode 
of transacting business in the Bank of Scotland ,* and have been able to supply 
several additional particulars, both with respect to British and to foreign banks. 

We have made many additions to, and alterations in, the numerous articles 
descriptive of the various commodities that form the materials of commerce, and 
the historical notices by which some of them are accompanied. We hope they 
will be found more accurate and complete than formerly. 

The Gazetteer department, or that embracing accounts of the principal foreign 
emporiums with which this country maintains a direct intercourse, was, 
perhaps, the most defective in the old edition. If it be no longer in this pre¬ 
dicament, the improvement has been principally owing to official co-operation. 
The sort of information we desired as to the great sea-port towns could 
not be derived from books, nor from any sources accessible to the public; 
and it was necessary, therefore, to set about exploring others. In this view 
we drew up a series of queries, embracing an investigation of imports and 
exports, commercial and shipping regulations, port charges, duties, &c., that 
might be transmitted to any port in any part of the world. There would, 
however, in many instances, have been much difficulty in getting them answered 
with the requisite care and attention by private individuals; and the scheme 
would have had but a very partial success, had it not been for the friendly 
interference of Mr. Poulett Thomson. Alive to the importance of having the 
queries properly answered, he undertook to use his influence to get them 
transmitted to the Consuls. This was accordingly done; and answers have 
been received from the greater number of these functionaries. There is, 
of course, a considerable inequality amongst them ; but for the most part they 
embody a good deal of valuable information, and some of them are drawn up 
with a degree of skill, and display an extent of research and a capacity of ob¬ 
servation, that reflect high credit on their authors.* 

The information thus obtained, added to what we received through other 
but not less authentic channels, supplied us with the means of describing 
twice the number of foreign sea-ports noticed in our former edition; and 
of enlarging, amending, and correcting the accounts of such as were noticed. 
Besides much fuller details than have ever been previously published of the 
nature and extent of the trade of many of these places, the reader will, in most 
instances, find a minute account of the regulations to be observed respecting 
the entry and clearing of ships and goods, with statements of the different 
“public charges laid on shipping, the rates of commission and brokerage, the 
duties on the principal goods imported and exported, the prices of provisions, 
the regulations as to quarantine, the practice as to credit, banking, &c., with 
a variety of other particulars. We have also described the ports; and have 
specified their depth of water, the course to be steered by vessels on entering, 
with the rules as to pilotage, and the fees on account of pilots, light-houses, &c« 
As it is very difficult to convey a sufficiently distinct idea of a sea-port by any 
description, we have given plans, taken from the latest and best authorities, of 
about a dozen of the principal foreign ports. Whether we have succeeded, is 
more than we can venture to say; but we hope we have said enough to satisfy 
the reader, that we have spared no pains to furnish him with authentic informa¬ 
tion in this important department. 

* The return* furnished by the Consuls at Hamburg, Trieste and Venice, Naples, Dantslc, Bor* 
deaux, Christiania, Amsterdam, Elsineur, New York, Charleston, &c. are particularly good. 
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The Tariff, or Table of Duties on Imports, &c., in this edition, is pecu¬ 
liarly valuable. It is divided into three columns : the first containing an account 
of the existing duties payable on the importation of foreign products for home 
use, as the same were fixed by the Act of last year, 3 & 4 Will. IV. cap. 56.; 
the next column exhibits the duties payable on the same articles in 1819, as 
fixed by the Act 59 Geo. III. cap. 52.; and the third and last column exhibits the 
duties as they were fixed in 1787 by Mr. Pitt’s Consolidation Act, the 27 Geo. III. 
cap. 13. The duties are rated throughout in Imperial weights and measures ; 
and allowances have been made for differences in the mode of charging, &c. The 
reader has, therefore, before him, and’ may compare together, the present cus¬ 
toms duties with the duties as they stood at the end of the late war, and at its 
commencement. No similar Table is to be met with in any other work. We 
are indebted for it to J. D. Ilume, Esq., of the Board of Trade, at whose sug¬ 
gestion, and under whose direction, it has been prepared. Its compilation was 
a work of much labour and difficulty ; and could not have been accomplished by 
any one not well acquainted with the Customs Acts, and the various changes in 
the mode of assessing the duties. 

On the whole, we trust it will be found that the work has been improved 
throughout, either by the correction of mistakes, or by the addition of new and 
useful matter. Still, however, wc are well aware that it is in various respects 
defective; but we are not without hopes that those who look into it will be in¬ 
dulgent enough to believe that this has been owing as much to the extreme 
difficulty, or rather, perhaps, the impossibility, of obtaining accurate information 
respecting some of the subjects treated of, as to the want of care and attention 
on our part. Even as regards many important topics connected with the com¬ 
merce and manufactures of Great Britain, we have had to regret the want of 
authentic details, and been obliged to grope our way in the dark. The condi¬ 
tion and habits of the English and Scotch arc so very different from those of 
the Irish, that conclusions deduced from considering the trade or consumption 
of the United Kingdom en masse , arc frequently of little value; and may, indeed, 
unless carefully sifted, be the most fallacious imaginable ; while, owing to the 
want of any account of the cross-channel trade between the two great divisions 
of the empire, it is not possible accurately to estimate the consumption of either, 
or to obtain any sure means of judging of their respective progress in wealth 
and industry. As respects manufactures, there is a still greater deficiency of 
trustworthy details. But the articles relating to them in this work having been 
submitted to the highest practical authorities, we incline to think they are 
about as accurate as they can well be rendered. ♦ 

The statistical Tables published by the Board of Trade embrace the substance 
of hundreds of accounts, scattered over a vast mass of Parliamentary papers. 
They seem to be compiled with great care and judgment, and are a very valuable 
acquisition. We have frequently been largely indebted to them. But their 
arrangement, and their constantly increasing number and bulk, make them quite 
unfit for being readily or advantageously consulted by practical men.. Most part 
of the returns relating to the principal articles given in this work go back to a 
much more distant period than those published by the Board of Trade. 

We have seen no reason to modify or alter any principle of commercial 
policy advanced in our former edition. In some instances, we have varied the 
exposition a little, but that is all. In every case, however, we have separated 
the practical, legal, and historical statements from those of a speculative nature; 
bo that those most disposed to dipsent from our theoretical notions will, we hope, 
be ready to admit that they have not been allowed to detract from the practical 
utility of the work. 

The maps given with the former edition have been partially re-engraved, and 
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otherwise improved. Exclusive of the plans already referred to, the present 
edition contains two new maps: one, of the completed and proposed canals and 
railroads of Great Britain and Ireland; exhibiting, also, the coal fields, the 
position of the different light-houses, &c.: the other map exhibits the mouths of 
the rivers Mersey and Dee, and the country from Liverpool to Manchester, with 
the various lines of communication between these two great and flourishing 
emporiums. Care has been taken to render them accurate. 

We are under peculiar obligations to many official, mercantile, and private 
gentlemen in this and other countries, who have favoured us with communica¬ 
tions. We hardly ever applied to any one, however much engaged in business, 
for any information coming within his department, which he did not readily 
furnish. We have seldom met with any mystery, concealment, or affectation of 
concealment. Most individuals seemed disposed to tell us all that they knew ; 
and several gentlemen have taken a degree of trouble with respect to various 
articles in this work, for which our thanks make but a poor return. 



PREFACE 


TO 

THE FIRST EDITION. 


It has been the wish of the Author and Publishers of this Work, that it should 
be as extensively useful as possible. If they be not deceived In their expectations, 
it may be advantageously employed, as a sort of vade mecum, by merchants, 
traders, ship-owners, and ship-masters, in conducting the details of their respective 
businesses. It is hoped, however, that this object has been attained without 
omitting the consideration of any topic, incident to the subject, that seemed cal¬ 
culated to make the book generally serviceable, and to recommend it to the 
attention of all classes. 

Had our object been merely to consider commerce as a science, or to investi¬ 
gate its principles, we should not have adopted the form of a Dictionary. But 
commerce is not a science only, but also an art of vast practical importance, 
in the prosecution of which a very large proportion of the population of evpry 
civilised country is actively engaged. Hence, to be generally useful, a work on 
commerce should combine practice, theory, and history. Different readers may 
resort to it for different purposes; and every one should be able to find in it clear 
and accurate information, whether his object be to make himself familiar with 
details, to acquire a knowledge of principles, or to learn the revolutions that 
have taken place in the various departments of trade. 

The following short outline of what this Work contains may enable the reader 
to estimate the probability of its fulfilling the objects for which it has been 
intended: — 

1. It contains accounts of the various articles which form the subject matter of 
commercial transactions. To their English names are, for the most part, sub¬ 
joined their synonymous appellations in French, Gilman, Italian, llussian, 
Spanish, &c.; and sometimes, also, in Arabic, Hindoo, Chinese, and other Eastern 
languages. We have endeavoured, by consulting the best authorities, to make 
the descriptions of commodities as accurate as possible ; and have pointed out the 
teste or marks by which their goodness may be ascertained. The places where 
they are produced are also specified; the quantities exported from such places ; 
and the different regulations, duties, &c. affecting their importation and export¬ 
ation, bave been carefully stated, and their influence examined. The prices of 
most articles have been given, sometimes for a lengthened period. Historical 
notices are inserted illustrative of the rise and progress of the trade in the most 
important articles; and it is hoped that the information embodied in these 
notices will be found to be as authentic as it is interesting. 

II. The Work contains a general article on Commerce, explanatory of its na¬ 
ture, principles, and objects, and embracing an inquiry into the policy of restrictions 
intended to promote industry at home, or to advance the public interests by 
excluding or restraining foreign competition. Exclusive* however, of tltis general 
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Article, we have separately examined the operation of the existing restrictions 
on the trade in particular articles, and with particular countries, in the accounts 
of those articles , and of the great sea-port towns belonging to the countries 
referred to. There must, of course, be more or less of sameness, in the discus¬ 
sion of such points, the principle which runs through them being identical. But 
in a Dictionary this is of no consequence. The reader seldom consults more 
than one or two articles at a time; and it is of infinitely more importance to 
bring the whole subject at once before him, than to seek to avoid the appearance 
of repetition by referring from one article to another. In this Work such 
references are made as seldom as possible. 

III. The articles which more particularly refer to commercial navigation are 
Average, Bills or Lading, Bottomry, Charterparty, Freight, Insurance 
(Marine),Master, Navigation Laws, Owners, Registry, Salvage, Seamen, 
Ships, Tonnage, Wreck, &c. These articles embrace a pretty full exposition 
of the law as to shipping : we have particularly endeavoured to exhibit the pri¬ 
vileges enjoyed by British ships; the conditions and formalities, the observance 
of which is necessary to the acquisition and preservation of such privileges, 
and to the transference of property in ships ; the responsibilities incurred by the 
masters and owners in their capacity of public carriers; and the reciprocal duties 
and obligations of owners, masters, and seamen. In this department, we have 
made considerable use of the treatise of Lord Tenterden on the Law of . 
Shipping,—a work that does honour to the learning and talents of its noble 
author. The Registry Act and the Navigation Act are given with very little 
abridgment. To this head may also be referred the articles on the Cod, 
Herrin^, Pilchard, and W hale fisheries. 

IV. The principles and practice of commercial arithmetic and accounts are 
unfolded in the articles Book-keeping, Discount, Exchange, Interest and 
Annuities, &c. The article Book-keeping has been furnished by one of the 
official assignees under the new Bankrupt Act. It exhibits a view of this important 
art as actually practised in the most extensive mercantile houses in town. The 
tables for calculating interest and annuities are believed to be more complete than 
any hitherto given in any work not treating professedly of such subjects. 

V. A considerable class of articles may be regarded as descriptive of the various 
means and devices that have been fallen upon for extending and facilitating com¬ 
merce and navigation. Of these, taking them in their order, the articles Banks, 
Brokbrs, Buoys, Canals, Caravans, Carriers, Coins, Colonies, Companies, 
Consuls, Convoys, Docks, Factors, Fairs and Markets, Light-houses, 
Money, Partnership, Pilotage, Post-Office, Rail-roads, Roads, 
Treaties (Commercial), Weights and Measures, &c. are among the most 
important. In the article Banks, the reader will find, besides an exposition of 
the principles of banking, a pretty full account (derived principally from official 
sources) of the Bank of England, the private banks of London, and the English 
provincial banks; the Scotch and Irish banks ; and the most celebrated foreign 
banks : to complete this department, an account of Savings’ Banks is subjoinedt 
with a set of rules which may be taken as a model for such institutions.* There 
is added to the article Coins, a Table of the assay, weight, and sterling value 
of the principal foreign gold and silver coins, deduced from assays made at the 
London and Paris Mints, taken, by permission, from the last edition of Dr. Kelly’s 
Cambist The article Colonies is one of the most extensive in the work : it con¬ 
tains a sketch of the ancient and modern systems of colonisation; an examination 
of the principles of colonial policy $ and a view of the extent) trade, population, 

* Some of the improvements made on this article are noticed In the Preface to the Second Edition 
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and resources of the colonies of this and other countries. In this article, and in 
the articles Cape of Good Hope, Columbo, Halifax, Quebec, Sydney, and 
Van Diemen's Land, recent and authentic information is given, which those 
intending to emigrate will find worth their attention. The map of the British 
possessions in North America is on a pretty large scale, and is second to none, of 
those countries, hitherto published in an accessible form. The article Colonies is 
also illustrated by a map of Central America and the West Indies. An engraved 
plan is given, along with the article Docks, of the river Thames and the docks 
from Blackwall to the Tower; and the latest regulations issued by the different 
Dock Companies here and in other towns, as to the docking of ships, and the 
charges on that account, and on account of the loading, unloading, warehousing, 
&c. of goods, are given verbatim. The statements in the articles Light-houses 
and Pilotage have been mostly furnished by the Trinity House, or derived from 
papers prirtted by order of the Admiralty, and may be implicitly relied upon. 
In the article Weights and Measubes the*reader will find tables of the equi¬ 
valents of wine, ale, and Winchester measures, in Imperial measure. 

VI. Besides a general article on the constitution, advantages, and disadvan¬ 
tages of Companies, accounts are given of the principal associations existing in 
Great Britain for the purpose of conducting commercial undertakings, or under¬ 
takings subordinate to and connected with commerce. Among others (exclusive 
of the Banking and Dock Companies already referred to) may be mentioned the 
East India Company, the Gas Companies, the Insitbance Companies, the 
Mining Companies, the Water Companies, &c. The article on the East 
India Company is of considerable length ; it contains a pretty complete sketch 
of the rise, progress, and present state of the British trade with India; an es¬ 
timate of the influence of the Company’s monopoly ; and a view of the revenue, 
population, &c. of our Indian dominions.' We have endeavoured, in treating 
of insurance, to supply what we think a desideratum, by giving a distinct and 
plain statement of its principles, and a brief notice of its history; with an account 
of the rules and practices followed by-individuals and companies in transacting the 
more important departments of the business ; and of the terms on which houses, 
lives, &c. are commonly insured. The part of the article which peculiarly 
respects marine insurance has been contributed by a practical gentleman of much 
knowledge and experience in that branch. 

VII. In addition to the notices of the Excise and Customs regulations affecting 
particular commodities given under their names, the reader will find articles under 
the heads of Customs, Excise, Importation and Exportation, Licences, 
Smuggling, Warehousing, &c. which comprise most part of the practical details 
belonging to the business of the Excise and Customs, particularly the latter. 
The most important Customs Acts are given with very little abridgment, and 
being printed in small letter, they occupy comparatively little space. The 
article Tariff contains an account of the various duties, drawbacks, and 
bounties, on the importation and exportation of all sorts of commodities into 
and from this country.— We once intended to give the tariffs of some of 
the principal Continental states; but, from the frequency of the changes made 
in them, they would very soon have become obsolete, and would have tended 
rather to mislead than to instruct. But the reader will notwithstanding find 
a good deal of information respecting foreign duties under the articles Cadiz, 
Havre, Naples, New York, Trieste, &c. 

VIH. Among the articles of a miscellaneous description, may be specified 
Aliens, Apprentice, Auctioneer, Balance of Trade, Bankruptcy, 
Contraband, Credit, Hanseatic League, Import* anj> Exports, Is* 
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w^&saiBNT, Ionian Islands, Maritime Law, Passengers, Patents, Pawn¬ 
broking, Piracy, Population, Precious Metals, Prices, Privateers, 
Prussian or German Commercial Union, Publicans, Quarantine, Revenue 
and Expenditure, Slaves and Slave Trade, Tally Trade, Truck 
System, &c.* 

IX. Accounts are given, under their proper heads, of the principal emporiums 
with which this country has any immediate intercourse; of the commodities 
usually exported from and imported into them ; of their monies, weights, and 
measures; and of such of their institutions, customs, and regulations, with respect 
to commerce and navigation, as seemed to deserve notice. There are occasionally 
subjoined to these accounts of the great sea-ports, pretty full statements of the 
trade of the countries in which they are situated, as in the instances of Alexan¬ 
dria, Amsterdam, Bordeaux, Buenos Ayres, Cadiz, Calcutta, Canton, 
Copenhagen, Dantzic, Galacz, Galveston, Havannah, Havre, Lima, 
Montevideo, Naples, New York, Odessa, Palermo, Petersburg, Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro, Smyrna, Stockholm, Trieste, Valparaiso, Vera Cruz, &c.* To have 
attempted to do this systematically would have increased the size of the Work 
beyond all reasonable limits, and embarrassed it with details nowise interesting 
to the English reader. The plan we have adopted has enabled us to treat 
of such matters as might be supposed to be of importance in England, and to 
reject the rest. We believe, however, that, notwithstanding this selection, those 
who compare this work with others, will find that it contains a much larger 
mass of authentic information respecting the trade and navigation of foreign 
countries than is to be found in any other English publication. 

The reader may be inclined, perhaps, to think that it must be impossible to 
embrace the discussion of so many subjects in a single octavo volume, without 
treating a large proportion in a very brief and unsatisfactory manner. But, in point 
of fact, this single octavo contains about as much letter-press as is contained in 
two ordinary folio volumes, a»d more than is contained in Macpherson’s Annals of 
Commerce, in four large volumes quarto, published at 8 1. 8 s .! This extraordinary 
condensation has been effected without any sacrifice of beauty or distinctness. 
Jould we suppose that the substance of the book is at all equal to its form, 
here would be little room for doubt as to its success. 

Aware that, in a work of this nature, accuracy in matters of fact is of primary 
importance, we have rarely made any statement without mentioning our autho¬ 
rity. Except, too, in the case of books in every one’s hands, or Dictionaries, 
the page or chapter of the works referred to is generally specified; experience 
having taught us that the convenient practice of stringing together a list of 
authorities at the end of an article is much oftener a cloak for ignorance than an 
evidence of research. 

Our object being to describe articles in the state in which they are offered for* 
sale, we have not entered, except when it was necessary to give precision or 
clearness to their description, into any details as to the processes followed in 
their manufacture. 

Besides the maps already noticed, the work contains a map of the world, on 
Mercator’s projection, and a map of Central and Southern Europe and the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. These maps are on a larger scale than those usually given with 
works of this sort; and Lave been carefully corrected, and compared with the 
best authorities. 

Such is a rough outline of what the reader may expect to meet with in this 


* Several of these article* have beerr iftaertod for the first time Jn tbii (the third complete) edition of 
the work; but we thought It moat convenient to enumerate them with the other*. 
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Dictionary. We do not, however, flatter ourselves with tne notion that he will 
consider that all that has been attempted has been properly executed. In a work 
embracing such an extreme range and diversity of subjects, respecting many of 
which it is exceedingly difficult, if not quite impossible, to obtain accurate inform¬ 
ation, no one will be offended should he detect a few errors. At the same time 
we can affirm that neither labour nor expense has been spared to entitle 
the Work to the public confidence and patronage. The author has been 
almost incessantly engaged upon it for upwards of five years; and he may be said 
to have spent the previous part of his life in preparing for the under taki ng. 
He has derived valuable assistance from some distinguished official gentlemen, 
and from many eminent merchants; and has endeavoured, wherever it was 
practicable, to build his conclusions upon official documents. But in very many 
instances he has been obliged to adopt less authentic data; and he does not sup¬ 
pose that he has had sagacity enough always to resort to the best authorities, or 
that, amidst conflicting and contradictory statements, he has uniformly selected 
those most worthy of being relied upon, or that the inferences he has drawn are 
always such as the real circumstances of the case wo\jld warrant. But he has 
done his best not to be wanting in these respects. Not being engaged in any sort 
of business, nor being under any description of obligation to any political party, 
there was nothing to induce us, in any instance, to conceal or pervert the truth. 
We have, therefore, censured freely and openly whatever we considered wrong; 
but the grounds of our opinion are uniformly assigned; so that the reader may 
always judge for himself as to its correctness. Our sole object has been to 
produce a work that should be generally useful, particularly to merchants and 
traders, and which should be creditable to ourselves. Whether we have suc¬ 
ceeded, the award of the public will show; and to it we submit our labours, 
not with “ frigid indifference,” but with an anxious hope that it may be found 
we have not misemployed our time, and engaged in an undertaking too vast 
for our limited means. 

The following notices of some of the most celebrated Commercial Dictionaries 
may not, perhaps, be unacceptable. At all events, they will show that there is at 
least room for the present attempt. 

The Grand Dictionnaire de Commerce , begun and principally executed by 
M. Savary, Inspector of Customs at Paris, and completed by his brother, the 
Abb6 Savary, Canon of St. Maur, was published at Paris in 1723, in two volumes 
folio: a supplemental volume being added in 1730. This was the first work of 
the kind that appeared in modern Europe ; and has furnished the principal part 
of the materials for most of those by which it has been followed. The under¬ 
taking was liberally patronised by the French government, who justly considered 
that a Commercial Dictionary, if well executed, would be of national importance.. 
Hence a considerable, and, indeed, the most valuable, portion of Savary’s 
work is compiled from Memoirs sent him, by order of government, by the 
inspectors of manufactures in France, and by the French consuls in foreign 
countries. An enlarged edition of the Dictionnaire was published at Ge¬ 
neva in 1750, in six folio volumes. But the best edition is that of Copenhagen, in 
five volumes folio; the first of which appeared in 1759, and the last in 1765. 

Mbre than the half of this work consists of matter altogether foreign to its 
proper object It is, in fact, a sort of Dictionary of Manufactures as well as of . 
Commerce; descriptions being given, which are, necessarily perhaps, in most 
instances exceedingly incomplete, and which the want of plates often renders un¬ 
intelligible, of the methods fallowed in the manufacture of the commodities 
described. It is also filled with lengthened articles on natural history, the 
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bye laws and privileges of different corporations, and a variety of subjects 
nowise connected with commercial pursuits. No one, however, need look 
into it for any development of sound principles, or for enlarged views. It 
is valuable as a repertory of facts relating to commerce and manufactures at 
the commencement of last century, collected with laudable care and industry; 
but it i9 pervaded by the spirit of a customs officer, and not of a mer¬ 
chant or a philosopher. “ Souvent dans ses reflexions , il tend plutbt a egarer 
ses lecteurs qua les conduire , et des maximes nuisibles auprogres du commerce et 
de Vindustrie obtiennent presque tovjours ses eloges et son approbation .” 

The preceding extract is from the Prospectus, in one volume octavo, published 
by the Abb& Morellet, in 1769, of a new Commercial Dictionary, to be completed 
in five or probably six volumes folio. This Prospectus is a work of sterling 
merit; and from the acknowledged learning and talent of its author, and his 
capacity for laborious exertion, there can be no doubt that, had the projected 
Dictionary been completed, it would have been infinitely superior to that of 
Savary. It appears (Prospectus, pp. 353—373.) that Morellet had been engaged 
for a number of years in preparations for this great work; and that he had 
amassed a large collection of books and manuscripts relative to national 
economy, and the commerce, navigation, colonies, arts, &c. of France and 
other countries. The enterprise was begun under the auspices of M. Trudaine, 
Intendant of Finance, and was patronised by Messrs. L’Averdy and Bertin, 
Comptrollers General. But whether it were owing to the gigantic nature of 
the undertaking, to the author having become too much engrossed with other 
pursuits, the want of sufficient encouragement, or some other cause, no part 
of the proposed Dictionary ever appeared. We are ignorant of the fate of the 
valuable collection of manuscripts made by the Abb6 Morellet. His books 
were sold at Paris within these few years. 

A Commercial Dictionary, in three volumes 4to, forming part of th eJBncyclo- 
pedie Methodique, was published at Paris in 1783. It is very unequally executed, 
and contains numerous articles that might have been advantageously left out. 
The editors acknowledge in their Preface that they have, in most instances, been 
obliged to borrow from Savary. The best parts of the work are copied from the 
edition of the Traite General du Commerce of Kicard, published at Amsterdam 
in 1781, in two volumes 4to.* 

The earliest Commercial Dictionary published in England was compiled by 
Malachy Postlethwayt, Esq., a diligent and indefatigable writer. The first part 
of the first edition appeared in 1751. The last edition, in two enormous folio 
volumes, was published in 1774. It is chargeable with the same defects as that 
of Savary, of which, indeed, it is for the most part a literal translation. The 
author has made no effort to condense or combine the statements under different 
articles, which are frequently not a little contradictory; at the same time that 
many of them are totally unconnected with commerce. 

In 1761, Richard Holt, Esq. published a Commercial Dictionary in one pretty 
large folio volume. The best part of this work is its Preface, which was contri¬ 
buted by Dr. Johnson. It is for the most part abridged from Postlethwayt; but 
it contains some useful articles purloined from other works, mixed, however, 
with many alien to the subject. 

In 1766, a Commercial Dictionary was published, in two rather thin folio 
volumes, by Thomas Mortimer, Esq., at that time Vice-Consul for the Nether¬ 
lands. This is a more commodious ajnd better arranged, but not a more valuable 
work than that of Postlethwayt. The plan of the author embraces, like that of 
his predecessors, too great a variety of objects; more than half the work being 
JUJU ** wlien pubttihed,mu*t have been a very valuable Work, it U now, however, Ida greet n 
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filled with geographical articles, and articles describing the processes carried on m 
different departments of manufacturing industry ; there are also articles on very 
many subjects, such as architecture, the natural history of the ocean, the land- 
tax, the qualifications of surgeons, &c., the relation of which to commerce, 
navigation, or manufactures, it seems difficult to discover. 

In 1810, a Commercial Dictionary was published, in one thick octavo volume, 
purporting to be by Mr. Mortimer. We understand, however, tha'j he had but 
little, if any thing, to do with its compilation. It is quite unworthy of the sub¬ 
ject, and of the epoch when it appeared. It has all the faults of those by which 
it was preceded, with but few peculiar merits. Being not only a Dictionary of 
Commerce and Navigation, but of Manufactures, it contains accounts of the dif¬ 
ferent Arts: but to describe these in a satisfactory and really useful manner, 
would require several volumes, and the co-operation of many individuals: so 
that, while the accounts referred to are worth very little, they occupy so large a 
space that room has not been left for the proper discussion of those subjects 
from which alone the work derives whatever value it possesses. Thus, there is 
an article of twenty-two pages technically describing the various processes of 
the art of painting, while the general article on commerce is comprised in less 
than two pages. The articles on coin and money do not together occupy four 
pages, being considerably less than the space allotted to the articles on engraving 
and etching. There is not a word said as to the circumstances which determine 
the course of exchange ; and the important subject of credit is disposed of in 
less than two lines! Perhaps, however, the greatest defect in the work is its total 
want of any thing like science. No attempt is ever made to explain the prin¬ 
ciples on which any operation depends. Every thing is treated as if it were em¬ 
pirical and arbitrary. Except in the legal articles, no authorities are quoted ; 
so that very little dependence can be placed on the statements advanced. 

In another Commercial Dictionary, republished within these few years, the 
general article on commerce consists of a discussion with respect to simple and 
compound demand, and simple and double competition: luckily the article does 
not fill quite a page; being considerably shorter than the description of the 
kaleidoscope. 

Under these circumstances, we do think that there is room for a new Dictionary 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation: and whatever may be thought of our 
Work, it cannot be said that in bringing it into the field we are encroaching on 
ground already fully occupied. 
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In addition to this Dictionary, Mr. M c Culloch has published the following 
Works, viz. : — 

1. A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND HISTO¬ 

RICAL, of the various Countries, Places and principal Natural Objects in the 
World. A new and improved Edition, with a Supplement. 2 thick vols. 8vo. 
Illustrated with Maps. London, 1851. 

2. A DESCRIPTIVE AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of the BRITISH 

EMPIRE, exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, Industry, 
and Civil and Religious Institutions. Fourth Edition. 2 thick vols. 8vo. 
London, 1854. 

3. SMITH’S WEALTH OF NATIONS; with a Life of the Author, Notes, 

and Supplemental Dissertations, handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo., double 
columns, with Two Portraits. The Fourth Edition, with a very complete 
Index. Edinburgh, 1850. 

4 . THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; with some Inquiries 

respecting their Application, and a Sketch of the Rise aud Progress of the 
Science. Fourth and amended Edition. Ivol.8vo. Edinburgh, 1849. 

5. A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL INFLU¬ 

ENCE OF TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. The Second 
Edition, enlarged aud improved. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1852. 

6. THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: a Classified Catalogue 

of Select Publications ill the different Departments of that Science, with 
Historical, Critical, and Biographical Notices. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1845. 

7. A TREATISE ON THE SUCCESSION TO PROPERTY VACANT BY 

DEATH: including Inquiries into the Influence of Primogeniture, Entails, 
Compulsory Partition, Foundations, &c„ over the Public Interests. 1 vol. 8vo. 
London, 1848. 

8. A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH DETERMINE 

THE RATE OF WAGES, and the Condition of the Labouring Classes. 
I vol. Jiost 8vo. London, 1851. 

9. TREATISES AND ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 

ECONOMICAL POLICY AND THE HISTORY OF COMMERCE, 
with Biographical Sketches of Quesnay, Adam Smith, and Ricardo. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Edinburgh, 1853, 
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AaM, A cm, or Ahm, a measure for liquids, used at Amsterdam, Antwerp, Hamburgh, 
Frankfort, See. At Amsterdam it is nearly equal to 41 English wine gallons, at Antwerp 
to 361 ditto, at Hamburgh to 38 \ ditto, and at Frankfort to 39 ditto. 

ABANDONMENT, in commerce and navigation, is used to express the abandoning 
or surrendering of the ship or goods insured to the insurer. 

It is held, by the law of England, that the insured has the right to abandon, and to 
compel the insurers to pay the whole value of the thing insured, in every case “ where, 
by the happening of any of the misfortunes, or perils insured against, the voyage is lost, 
or not worth pursuing, and the projected adventure is frustrated; or where the thing 
insured is so damaged and spoiled as to be of little or no value to the owner; or where 
the salvage is very high; or where what is saved is of less value than the freight; or 
where further expense is necessary, and the insurer will not undertake to pay that 
expense,” &c.—( Marshall , booki. cap. 13. § 1.) 

Abandonment very frequently takes place in cases of capture: the loss is then total, 
and no question can arise in respect to it. In cases, however, in which a ship aild cargo 
are recaptured within such a time that the object of the voyage is not lost , the insured is not 
entitled to abandon. The mere stranding of a ship is not deemed of itself such a loss as 
will justify an abandonment. If by some fortunate accident, by the exertions of the 
crew, or by any borrowed assistance, the ship be got off and rendered capable of con¬ 
tinuing her voyage, it is not a total loss, and the insurers are only liable for the expenses 
occasioned by the stranding. It is only where the stranding is followed by shipwreck, or 
in any other way renders the ship incapable of prosecuting her voyage, that the insured 
can abandon. 

It has been decided, that damage sustained in a voyage to the extent of forty-eight 
per cent, of the value of the ship did not entitle the insured to abandon. If a cargo 
be damaged in the course of a voyage, and it appear* that what has been saved is less 
than the amount of freight, it is held to be a total loss. — ( Park on Insurance, cap, 9.) 

When by the occurrence of any of the perils insured against the insured has acquired 
a right to abandon, he is at liberty either to abandon or not, as he thinks proper. H^fls 
in no case bound to abandon $ but if he make an election, and resolve to abandon, he mjfat 
abide by his resolution, and has no longer the power to claim for a partial loss. In so$ie 
foreign countries specific periods are fixed by law within which the insured, after being 
informed of the loss, must elect either to abandon or not. In this country, however, no 
particular period is fixed for this purpose ; but the rule is, that if the insured determine 
to abandon, he must intimate such determination to the insurers within a reasonable period 
after he has got intelligence of the loss, — any unnecessary delay in making this irrti- 
mation being interpreted to mean that he has decided not to abandon. 

No particular form or solemnity is required in giving notice of an abandonment. .It 
may be given either to the underwriter himself or the agent who subscribed ffo him,;. 

The effect of an abandonment is to vest all the rights of the insured in the insurers. 
The latter become the legal owners of the ship, and as such are liable for all her future 
outgoings, and entitled to her future earnings. An abandonment, when once 
irrevocable. J f v ~ 

B 
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In case of a shipwreck or other misfortune, the captun tfnd crew are hound tfreitbri 
themselves to the utmost to save as much property as possible; and to enable them to do 
this without prejudice to the right of abandonment, our policies provide that, ‘‘irtcase of 
any loss or misfortune, tlie insured, their factors, servants,'and assigns, shall be at liberty 
to sue and labour about the* defence, safeguard, and recovery of the goods, and mer¬ 
chandises, and ship, &c.^ without prejudice to the insurance, to the charges whereof the 
insurers agree to contribute, each according to the rate and quantity of his subscrip¬ 
tion.” 

“ From the nature of his situation,” says Mr. Serjeant Marshall, “ the captain lias an 
implied authority, not only from the insured, but also from the insurers and all others 
interested in the ship or cargo, in case of misfortune, to do whatever he thinks mofct 
conducive to the general interest of all concerned, and they are all bound by his acts. 
Therefore, if the ship be disabled by stress of weather, or any other peril of the sea, the 
captain may hire another vessel for the transport of the goods to their port of destination, 
if he think it for the interest of all concerned that he should do so ; or he may, upon a 
capture, appeal against a sentence of condemnation, or carry on any other proceedings for 
the recovery of the ship and cargo, provided he has a probable ground for doing so ; or 
he may, upon the loss of the ship, invest the produce of the goods saved in other goods, 
which he may ship for his original port of destination ; for whatever is recovered of the 
effects insured, the captain is accountable to the insurers. If the insured neglect to 
abandon when he has it in his power to do so, he adopts the acts of the captain, and he 
is bound by them. If, on the other hand, the insurers, after notice of abandonment, 

■ suffer the captain to continue in the management, he becomes their agent, and they are 
bound by his acts.” 

As to the sailors, when a misfortune happens, they are bound to save and preserve the 
merchandise to the best of their power, and while they are so employed they are entitled 
to wages, so far, at least, as what is saved will allow ; but if they refuse to assist in this, 
they shall have neither wages nor reward. In this the Rhodian law, and the laws of 
Oleron, Wisby, and the Hansc Towns, 1 agree. 

The policy of the practice of abandonment seems very questionable. The object of 
an insurance is to render the insurer liable for whatever loss or damage may be incurred. 
Hut this object docs not seem to be promoted by compelling him to pay as for a total loss, 
when, in fact, the loss is only partial. The captain and crew of the ship are selected by 
the owners, arc their servants, and are responsible to them for their proceedings. But 
in the event of a ship being stranded, and so damaged that the owners are entitled to 
abandon, the captain and crew become the servants of the underwriters, who had nothing 
to do with their appointment, and to whom they are most probably altogether unknown. 
It is admitted that a regulation of this sort can hardly fail of leading, and has indeed 
frequently led, to very great abuses. We, therefore, are inclined to think that abandon¬ 
ment ought not to be allowed where any property is known to exist; but that such pro¬ 
perty should continue at the disposal of the owners and their agents, and that the under¬ 
writers, should be jiable Only for the -damage really incurred. The first case that came 
before the British courts with respect to abandonment was decided by Lord Hardwicke, 
in 1744, Mr. Justice Bullcr appears to have concurred in the opinion now stated, that 
abandonment should not have been allowed in cases where the loss is not total. 

For further information as to this subject, see the excellent works of Mr. Serjeant 
' Marshall (hppfc L jeap. 13.), and of Mr. Justice Park (cap. 9.) on the Law of Insurance. 

-ABATJEJMj^NT, or Rebate, is the name sometimes given to a discount allowed for 
prompt jpoynl§rit ri f it is also sometimes used to express the deduction that is occasionally 
ittgde at the custom-house from the duties chargeable upon such goods as are. damaged, 
and for loss in ^warehouses. This allowance is regulated by the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 52. 

§ 32. No abatement is made from the duties charged oh coffee, currants, figs, guinea- 
grains, lemons, opium, oranges, raisins, pepper, tobacco, and wine. 

ACACIA. See GtM Arabic. 

ACAPULCO, a celebrated sea-port on the western coast of Mexico, in lat. 16° 50' 
29" N., long. 99° 40 ' W. Pop. 4,000 (?). M It is,” says Captain Hall, “the very beau 
ir&al of a harbour. , It is easy of access ; very capacious ; the water not too deep; the 
holding ground good ; quite free from hidden 'dangers * ; and as secure as the basin in 
the ccntrg of Pprtsn#utjb dockyard.” — (South America, iL 172.) Previously to the 
emancipation of $pahisR L America, a galleon or large ship, richly laden, was annually 
sent from Acapulco to Manilla, in the Philippine Islands, and at her return a fair was 
held, which wds much resorted, to by strangers. But this sort of intercourse is no 
longer carried on, the trade to Manilla and all other places being now conducted by private 
individuals. The exports consist of bullion, cochineal, cocoa, wool, indigo, &c. The 

!* Thf* Is'riot quite accurate. Ikohe skoal on which a vessel was lost In 1781 1 but being laid 

down In the charts it U easily avoided, — (7 lumboidT, b'uuvclte Espagnc , Iv. 90.) 
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imports principally consist of cotton gqotjs, hardware, articles of jewellery, raw and 
wrought silks, spices, and Aromatics. Acapulco is extremely unhealthy ; apd though 
. it be the principal port on the west coast of Mexico, it.< commerce is but inconsiderable. 
The navigation from Acapulco to Guayaquil and Callao is exceedingly tedious and 
difficult, so that there is but little intercourse between Mexico and Peru. The monies, 
weights, and measures are the same as those of Spainj for which sec Cadiz. 

ACIDS, arc $ class of compounds which are distinguished from all others by the 
following properties. They are generally possessed of a very sharp and sour taste; 
redden the infusions of blue vegetable colours r ere often highly corrosive, and enter into 
combination with the alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides5 forming compounds in which 
the characters of the constituents are entirely destroyed, and new ones produced differing 
in every respect from those previously existing. The quality or strength of an acid is 
generally ascertained either by its specific gravity, which is found by means of the hydro¬ 
meter, if the acid he liquid, or by the quantity of pure and dry subcarbonate of potass 
or soda, or of carbonate of lime (marble), which a givep weight of the acid requires 
for its exact neutralisation. This latter processes termed Acidimetry, or the ascertain¬ 
ing the quantity of real acid existing in any of the liquid or crystallised acids. 

The principal acids at present known are, the Acetic, Benzoic, Boracic, Bromic, Car¬ 
bonic, Citric, Chloric, Cyanic, Fluoric, Ferroprussic, Gallic, Ilydrobromic, Ilydriodic, 
Iodic, Lactic, Malic, Margaric, Mecortic, Muriatic or Hydrochloric, Nitrous, Nitric, 
Oleic, Oxalic, Phosphoric, Prussic or Hydrocyanic, Purpuric, Saccholactic, Suberic, 
Sulphurous,.Sulphuric, Tartaric, Uric, and many others which it would be superfluous 
to detail. It is the most important only of these, however, that will be here treated of, 
and more particularly those employed in the arts and manufactures; 


Acetic or pyroligneous acid. — This acid, in its pure and concentrated form, is obtained from the fluid 
matter which passes over in distillation, when wood is exposed to heat in closeiron cylinders. This fluid 
is a mixture of acetic acid, tar, and a very volatile ether ; from these the acid may be separated, after a 
second distillation, by saturating with chalk, and evaporating to dryness ; an Acetate of lime Is thus prd- 
cured, which, by mixture with sulphate of soda (Glauber's salt). Is decomposed, the resulting compounds 
being an insoluble sulphate of lime, and a very soluble acetate of soda ; these are easily separated from 
each other by solution in water and nitration; the acetate of soda being obtained in the crystalline foim 
by evaporation. From this, or the acetate of lime, some manufacturers employing the former, others the 
latter, the acetic acid is obtained by distillation with sulphuric acid (nil of vitriol); as thus procured, it is 
n colourless, volatile fluid, having a very pungent and refreshing odour, and a strong acid taste. Its 
strength should be ascertained by tho quantity of marble required for its neutralisation, as Its specific 
gravity does not give a correct indication. It is employed in tho preparation of tho acetate of ledd 
(sugar of lead), in many of the pharmaceutical compounds, and also as an antiseptic. 

\ inegnr is an impure and very dilute acetic acid, obtained by exposing either weak wines or Infusions 
of malt to the air and a slow fermentation ; it contains, besides th£ pure acid, a large quantity of colouring 
matter, some mucilage, and a little spirit; from these it is readily separated by distillation., The impurities 
with which this distilled vinegar fs sometimes adulterated, or witli which it is accidentally contaminated, 
arc oil of vitriol, added to increase tho acidity, and oxides of tin or copper, arising from the vinegar 
having been distilled through tin or copper worms. These ma^ be easily detected ; the oil of vitriol by 
the addition of a little solution of muriate of barytes to the distilled vinegar, which, should the add be 
present, will cause a dense white precipitate •, ana the oxides of tin or copper by the addition of water 
impregnated with sulphureted hydrogen. Vinegar is employed in many culinary and domestic operations, 
and also very largely in the manufacture or tiie carbonate of lead (white lead). 

Benzoic acid—exists naturally, formed In the gum benzoin, and may be procured cither by submitting 
the benzoin in fine powder to repeated sublimations, or by digesting it w J fth lime and water, straining off 
the clear solution, and adding muriatic acjd, which enters into combination with the lime, and tho benzoic 
acid, being nearly insoluble in water, falls as a white powder; this may be ftirther purified by a sublim¬ 
ation. Benzoic acid Is of a beautiful pAarly white colour when pure, has a very peculiar aromatic odour, 
and an acrid, acid, and bitter taste; it is used in making pastilles and perfumed incense. This acid also 
occurs in the balsams of Tolu and Peru, and in the urine of the horse and cow. < ,, 

Boracic acid-— is found in an uucombined state in many of tlie hot springs of TuscAny, as, also at Sesso 
In the Florentine territory, from whence it has received the name of Scssolin. lq Thibet, Persia, and 
South America, Jt.Mjcura in combination with soda, and ii imported from the'former place into this 
country in a crystalline form, under the name of Tincal. These crystals aro coated wffh »,r,ancid, fatty 
substance, and require to be purified by repeated solutions and crystallisations; after whichft is spld under - 
the appollatlon of borax <bi*borate of soda); from a hot solution of this salt the boracltf acid is rekdily de¬ 
tained, by the addition of sulphuric acid in slight excess ; sulphate of soda is Jbrmed.-and theiborpcic 
acid crystallises as the solution cools. When pure, these crystals are white, and have an unctuous greasy • 
feel; they are soluble in alcohol, communicating a green tinge to its flame; when fused it forms a tr&ns-- 
parent glass, and lias been found by Mr. Faraday to unite with the oxide of lead, producing a vttiy 
uniform glass, free from ail defects, and well adaptcd.for the purpose of telescopes and other .astronomical ' 
instruments. Borax is much employed in the arts, particularly in"tqetallubglc operations ail'a dux.also 
in enamelling, and In pharmacy. (See Borax.) 

Carbonic acid.— Tills acid occurs very abundantly In nature,, combined with lime, magnesia, baryWs, 
aerial aeid, fixed air, mephitic acid; from any of these it Is easily sdparflted by the addition of dearly any 
of the other acids. In its uncombined form it is a transparent, gaseous fluid, having a density OfiliJi, 
atmospheric air being unity; it is absorbed to a considerable extent by Water, and when tho water is ren¬ 
dered slightly alkaline by the addition of <$rbonnte of soda; and a large quantify of gas forced into it by 
pressure, it forms the weH-known refreshing bete/age soda water. Inis knits also formed fn very large 
quantities during combustion, respiration, and fermentation. Carbonitfaehfgas ia,destructive of apirnal v 
life and combustton, and from its great weight accumulates in tbe bottoms of deep wells, cellars, &tves, 

&c., which have been closed for along period, and numerous fatal accidents arise frequently to persons 
entering such places incautiously; the precaution should always be takenof Introducing a lighted candle 1 
prior to the descent or entrance of anv one; for should the candle Bd extinguished, It woflld be dangerous 
to enter until properly ventilated. The combinations of carbonic acid, with thd alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides are termed carbonates. " ' . 

Citric acid— exists in a free state in the Juice of the lemon, lime, and other fruits, combined, however 
with naUcilage, and sometimes a little sugar, which renders it. If required to be preserved for a long 
period# Very liable to ferment) on this account the cry staTUsodci trie, acid f 1s to bo preferred, .ft is ptw 
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pared by saturating the lemon juice with chalk: flic citric add combine* with the lime, forming art ir. voluble 
compound, while the carbonic acid I* liberated; the insoluble citrate, after being well washed, is to bn 
acted upon by dilute sulphuric add, wjilch forms sulphate ot lime, and the citric arid enters into solution 
in the wator ; by filtration and evaporation the citric acid is obtained in colourless transparent crystals. 
Tiie cldef uses to which it is applied are as a preventive of sea scurvy, and in making refreshing 
acidulous or effervescing drinks; for which latter purposes it is pccuhariy fitted from its very pleasant 

Fluoric acid—U found in the well-known mineral floor spar in combination with lime; from which it Is 
procured in the liquid form by distillation with dilute sulphuric acid in a leaden or silver retort; the 
receiver should bo of the same material a* the retort, and kept eool by ice or snow. ... 

TJds acid is gaseous in its pure form, highly corrosive, and intensely acid; it is rapidly absorbed by 
water, communicating Us properties to that fluid, its chief use Is lor etching on glass, which it cor¬ 
rodes with great rapidity. For this purpose a thin coating of wax is to be melted on the surface of the 
glass, and the sketch drawn by n fine hard-pointed instrument through the Wax ; the liquid acid is then 
poured on it, and after a short time, on the removal of the acid and coating, an etching will he found in 
the substance of the glass. A very excellent application of this property, possessed by fluoric acid, is in 
the roughing the shades for table lamps. Ail the metals, except silver, lead, and platina, arc acted upon 
by this acid. 

Galhc acid _The source from w liich this acid is generally obtained is the nut gall, ft hard protuberance 

produced on the oak by the puncture of insects. The most simple method of procuring the acid in its 
pure form is to submit the galls in fine powder to sublimation in r retort, taking care that tho heat bo 
applied slowly and with caution ; the other processes require a very long period for their completion. 
M'hen pure, gallic acid has a white and silky nppearanee, and a highly astringent and slightly acid tftBte. 
The nut galls, which owe their properties to tne gallic acid they contain, are employed very extensively 
in the arts, for dyeing and staining silks, cloths, and woods of a black colour; this is owing to its forming 
with the oxide of iron an intense black precipitate. Writing ink Is made on the same principle: a very 
excellent receipt of the late Or. Murk's Is, to take 3 oz. of the best Aleppo galls in fine powder, ] oz. sul¬ 
phate of iron (green vitriol), 1 oz. logwood finely rasped, 1 oz. gum arable, one pint of tho best vinegar, 
one pint of soft water, and 8 or 10 cloves; in this case the blark precipitate Is kept suspended by the gum. 

Ht/rfriodic acid,— a compound of iodine and hydrogen,— in Its separate form is of very little importance 
in the arts ; its combinations with potass, soda, and other of the metallic oxides, will be treated of 


here titer. 

Malic acid— exists in the Juices of many fruits, particularly tho apple, as also In tho berries of tho 
service and mountain ash. 


Meconic acid— Is found in opium, in combination with morphia, forming the meconate of morphia, on 
which the action of opium principally depends. 

Muriatic acid , or spirits of salts. — This acid (the hydrochloric of the French chemists) is manufactured 
from the chloride of sodium (dry sea salt), by the action of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol). The most coo- 
inimical proportions are 20 pounds of fused salt, and 20 pounds of oil of vitriol previously mixed with an 
equal weight of water ; these arc placed in an iron or earthen pot, to which an earthen itead and re¬ 
ceiver are adapted, and submitted to distillation ; the muriatic acid passes over in the vaporous form, 
and may lie easily condensed. The liquid acid thus obtained should have a specific gravity of 1*17, 
water being equal to 100; it has a strong arid taste, and a slight yellow colour; this is owing to a 
small quantity of oxide ot iron. By redistillation in a glass retort at a low temperature, it may be 
obtained perfectly pure and colourless. It sometimes contains a little sulphuric acid ; this is detected 
by a solution of muriate of barytps. Muriatic acid, in its uncomblned state, is an invisible elastic 
gag, having a very strong affinity for water; tlmt fluid absorbing, at a temperature of 40° Fahrenheit, 4*0 
times its volume,and the resulting liquid acid has a density of 121. So great is this attraction for water, 
that when the gas is liberated into the air, it combines with the moisture always present In that medium, 
forming dense white vapours. Its Combinations with the alkalies, *c., are termed muriates; those of tho 
greatest importance are the muriates of tin, ammonia, barytes, and sea salt. The test for the presence 
of muriatic acid iu any liquid Is the, nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), which causes a curdy white pre¬ 
cipitate. 

Nitric acid, or aquafortis, — This, which is one of the most useful acids with which the chemist is 
acquainted, is prepared by acting upon saltpetre (nitric or nitrate of potass) with oil of vitriol; the pro¬ 
portions brat suited for this purpose are three parts by weight of nitre and two of oil of vitriol; or 100 
nitre, aid fiO oil of vitriol previously diluted with 20 of water; cither of these proportions will produce a 
very excellent add. When submitted to distillation, which should be conducted in earthen or glass 
vessels, the nitric add passes over in the form of vapour, and a bisulphato of potass (sal mixum) remains 
iu the retort. 


Nitric acid of commerce has usually a dark orange-red colour, giving off copious Aimes, and having 
A specific gravity of 150, water Iwing 100. It is strongly add and highly corrosive. It may be obtained 
perfectly colourless by a second distillation, rejecting the first portion that passes over. It is much em¬ 
ployed in the arts, for etching on copper-plates for engraving; also, for the separation of silver from 
gold, in the process of quartation. In pharmacy and surgery it is extensively used, and is employed for 
destroying contagious effluvia. Combined with muriatic acid, it form* aqua regia (nitre-muriatic add), 
used as a solvent for gold, plntina, Ac. This acid is frequently contaminated withjHie muriatic and sul¬ 
phuric adds; these may be detected by tho following methods_A portion of the'suspected acid should 

be diluted with three or four times its volume of distilled water, and divided into two glasses; to one of 
which nitrate of silver (lunar caustic in solution) is to he added, and to the other nitrate of barytes: if 
muriatic acid be present* a white curdy precipitate will be thrown down by the former; and if sulphuric, 
a white granular precipitate by the latter. 

Orahc acid —occurs in combination with potass as binoxalate of potass in the different varieties of 
sorrel, from whence the binoxalate of potass nas been termed salt of sorrel. This acid Is usually prepared 
by the action of nitric acid upon sugnr, evaporating'the solution, after the action has ceased, to the con¬ 
sistence of a syrup, and redissolving and recrystalusing the crystals which are thus procured. 

It is sold in stnall white acicular crystals, of a strongly acid taste and highly poisonous, and sometimes 
In its external appearance bears a strong similarity to Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia), which it has been 
, unfortunately frequently mistaken for. It is instantly distinguished from Epsom salts by placing a small 
crystal upon the tongue; when Us strong acid taste, compared with the nauseous bitter, of the sulphate of 
magnesia, wilj bo quite a sufficient criterion. In cases or poisoning, however, by this acid, lime or chalk, 
mixed with water to form a cream, should be immediately administered, the combinations of oxalic acid 
with these substances being perfectly inert. It is employed in removing ink-stains, iron moulds, &c. from 
linen and leather; the best proportions for these purposes arc l oz. ot tho acid to a pint of water. The 
most delicate test of the presence of oxalic acid is a salt of lime or lithe-water, with either of which it 
forms a white precipitate, insoluble in water, hut soluble in acids. Its combinations are termed oxalates. 

Phosphoric acid— is of Very-little Importance in a commercial point Of view, except as forming with 
lime the earth of bones (phosphate of lime). It Is prepared by heating bones to whiteness in a furnace ; 
from this phosphoric acid Is obtained by the action of sulphuric acid, still combined, however, with a 
small quantity of lime. The action of nitric acid upon phosphorus, the latter being added gradually and 
in small pieces, yields this acid in a state of purity; its combinations are termed phosphates. ^ 

Prussic acid , or hydrocyanic acid. — This acid, which is the most virulent arid poisonous «cld known, is 
contained In peach blossoms, bay leaves, and many other vegetable productions, which owe their peculiar 
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odour to the presence of prussic acid. For the purposes of medicine and chemistry, this acid Is prepared 
either by distilling one part of the cyanuret of mercury, one part of muriatic acid of specific gravtty 1*15, 
and six parts of water, 6lx parts of prussic acid being collected; or, by dissolving a certain weight or 
cyanuret of mercury, and passing a current of sulplmrctcd hydrogen through tne solution, until the 
whole of the mercury shall be precipitated ; if an excess of sufphureted hydrogen should be present, a 
little carbonate of lead (white lead) will remove it; on filtering, a colourless prussic acid will be obtained. 

By the first process, which is the one followed at Apothecaries' Hntl, the acid has a density 995, water 
being equal to 1000; by the latter, it may be procured of any required strength, depending on thuquantity 
of cyanuret of mercury dissolved. The best test for the presence of this aciu is, first to add a small quantity 
of the protosulphate of iron (solution of green vitriol), then a little solution ofpotasen, and lastly diluted 
sulphuric acid; if prussic acid be present, prussian blue will bo formed. Its combinations are called pru*. 
siates or hydrocyanatea ; when in Us concentrated form, if is so rapid in its effects that large animals have 
been killed in the short space of 80 seconds, or from a minuto to a minute and a half. 

Sulphur out acid — is formed whenever sulphur is burnt in atmospheric air; it is a suffocating and 
pungent gas, strongly acid, bleaches vegetable colours with great rapidity, and arrests the process of 
vinous fermentation. For these purposes it Is therefore * cry much employed, especially in bleaching 
woollen goods and straws. Fermentation may be immediately arrested by burning a small quantity of 
sulphur in casks, and then racking off the wine while still fermenting into them ; this Irequcntly gives 
the wine a very unpleasant taste of sulphur, whleh is avoided by the use of sulphate of potass, made by 
impregnating a solution of potass with sulphurous acid gas. 

Sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol— called oil of vitriol from its having been formerly manufactured from 
green vitriol (sulphate oflron). In some parts of the Continent this ffrocess is still followed. The method 
generally adopted in this country is to* introduce nine parts of sulphur, intimately mixed with one part of 
nitre, in a state of active combustion, into largo leaden chambers, the bottoms of which are covered with 
n stratum of water. Sulphurous and nitrous acid gases arc generated, which entering into combination 
form a white crystalline solid, which falls to the bottom of tho chamber; the instant that the water 
comes in contact with it, this solid is decomposed with a hissing noise and effervescence, sulphuric acid 
combines witli tho water, and nitrous gas is liberated, which combining with oxygon from the air of the 
chamber is converted into nitrous acid gas, again combines with sulphurous acid gas. and again falls to 
the bottom of the chamber: this process continues as long as the combustion of the sulphur is kept up, or 
ns long as atmospheric air remains in the chamber; the nitrous acid merely serving as a means for the 
transference of oxygen Irotn the atmosphere to the sulphurous acid to convert it into sulphuric acid. 
The water is removed fioin the chamber when ofaceitain strength, and replaced by fresh. These acid 
waters are then evaporated in leaden boilers, and finally concentrated in glass or platina vessels. As 
thus manufactured, sulphuric acid is a dense oily fluid, colourless, intensely acid, and highly corrosive, 
and has a specific gravity of I ,£46, water being equal to 1,000. This acid Is the mo9t important with which 
we are acquainted; it is employed in ^he, manufacture of the nitric, muriatic, acetic, phosphoric, citric, 
taitaiic, and many other acids ; also in tho preparation of chlorine, for the manufacture of the bleaching 
powder (oxymui iate of lime or chloride of lime), for the preparation of sulphate of mercury, in the manu¬ 
facture of calomel and coriosive sublimate, and in innumerable other chemical manufactures. In the 
practice of physic it is also very much employed. It usually contains a little oxide of lead, which is 
readily detected by diluting the acid with about four-times its volume of water, and allowing the sulphate 
of lead to subside. Its combinations are denominated sulphates. • The fuming sulphuric acid, as manu. 
fartured at Nordhausen, contains only one half the quantity of water in its composition. 

Tartaric acid. — This acid is procured from the cream of tartar (bitartrate of potass), obtained by 
purifying the crust winch separates during the fermentation of wines by solution and rrvstallisation. 
\Vhen this purified bitartrate is dissolved, and lime or carbonate of limo added, an insoluble tartrate of 
lime falls, which after washing should be acted upon by sulphuric acid; sulphate of lime is thus formed, 
and the tartaric acid enters into solution, and may be obtained by evaporation and t rystnlllsatiou. It is 
employed very much in the arts, its calico-printing, as also in making effervescing draughts and powders 
in pharmacy. 

Uric acid — is an animal acid of very little importance, except in a scientific point of view: it exists in 
the e\element of serpents, to the amount of 95 j>er cent., and forms the basis of many of the urinary 
calculi and gravel. 

N. B. This article, and that on alkalies, has been furnished by an able practical chemist. 

A COHNS (Ger. Eiclieln , Eckern ; Fr. Glands; It. Ghiande ; Sp . Bellotas ; Rtu, 
Schcdudii ; Lat. GLandes), the seed or fruit of the oak. Acorns formed a part of the 
food of man in early ages, and frequent allusion is made in the classics to this circum¬ 
stance ( Virgil, Georg, lib. i. lin. 8. ; Ovid, Met. lib. i. lin. 106, &c.). In some countries 
they are still used, in periods of scarcity, as a substitute for bread. With us they tire 
flow rarely used except for fattening hogs and poultry. They are said to make, when 
toasted, with the addition of a little fresh butter, one of the best substitutes for coffee. 
Their taste is astringent and bitter. 

ACHE, a measure of land. The Imperial or standard English acre contains 4 roods, 
each rood 40 poles or perches, each pole 27‘2J square feet; and consequently each acre 
*= 43,560 square feet. Previously to the introduction of the new system of weights 
and measures by the act 5 Geo. 4. cap 74., the acres in use in different parts of 
England varied considerably from each other and from the standard acre t but these 
customary measures are now abolished. The Scotch acre contains four roods, each 
rood 40 falls, and each fall 36 ells; the dl being equal to 3706 Imperial inches. 
Hence the Imperial is to the Scotch acre nearly as 1 to lj, one Scotch acre being equal 
to 1 *261 Imperial acres. The Irish acre is equal to 1 acre, 2 roods, and 19^ poles; 30$ 
Irish being equal to 49 Imperial acres. (See Weights and Measures.) ' 

ADJUSTMENT, in commercial navigation, the settlement of a loss incurred hy tne 
insured. 

In the case of a total loss, tf. the policy be an open one. the insurer is obliged to pay the goods accord¬ 
ing totheir prime cost ; thw0« the invoice price, and nit duties And expenses Incurred till they are put 
on board, including tho prctnntin of Insurance. Whether they might have arrived at a good or a had 
market, is held by the, law of England to be immaterial. The insurer is supposed to have Insured a con¬ 
stant and not a variable sum; and in the event of a loss occurring, the insured is merely to be put into the* 
same situation in which he stood before the transaction began. If the policy be a valued one the practice 
is to adopt live valuation fated hi it in case of a total loss, unless tho insurers can show that tire imtired 
had h colourable interestedly, or that tho goods were, greatly over-vatued. lit thMRSe of all partial'lcsses, 
the value of the goods must lie proved. , . r • 
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“ The nature of the contract between the Insured and Insurer is," says Mr. Justice Park, “ that the 
goods shall come safe to the port of delivery ; or, if they do not, thn the insurer will indemnify the owner 
to thoamount of the value or the goods stated in the policy. Wherever then the property insured is . 
lessened In value by damage received at sea, justice is done by putting the merchant In the same condition 
(relation feeing had to the prime cost or value Ip the policv) in which he would have been had the goods 
arrived free from damage* that is, by paying him such proportion of the primo cost or value in the policy 
as corresponds with the proportion of the diminution in value occasioned by tho damage. The question 
then Is, how is the proportion of the damage to be ascertained ? It certainly cannot be by any measure 
taken from the prime cost; but it may be done in this wayWhere any tiling, as a hogshead of sugar, 
happens to be spoiled, if you can fix whether it be a third, a fourth, or a fifth worse, then the damage is 
ascertained to a mathematical certainty. How is this to be found out ? Not by any price at the port 
of shipment, but it must be at the port ot delivery, when the voyage is completed and the whole damage 
known. Whether the price at the latter be high or low, it is the samo thine; for in either case it equally 
shows whether tho damaged goods are a third, a fourth, or a fifth worse tnun if they had come sound ; 
consequently, whether the injury sustained he a third, fourth, or fifth of the value of the thing: And as 
the insurer pays the whole prime cost if the thing be wholly lost, so if it be only a third, fourth, or fifth 
worse, lie pays a third, fourth, or fifth, not of the value for which it Is sold, but of the value stated in 
the policy. And when np valuation is stated in ihe policy, the invoice of the cost, with the addition of all 
charge, and the premium of insurance, shall be the foundation upon which the loss shall be computed." . 

Thus, suppose a policy to be effected on goods, the prime cost of.whicli, all expenses included, amounts 
to 1,000/.; and suppose further, that these goods would, had they safely reached tho port of delivery, 
have brought 1,200/., but that, owing to damage they have met with m the voyage, they only fetch 800/.; 
in this case it is plain, inasmuch as goods that would otherwise have been worth 1,200/. Are only worth 
800/., that they have been deteriorated one third ,-and hence it follows, conformably to what has been stated 
above, that the insurer must pay one third of their prime cost (1,000/.), or 333/. 6s. 8d. to the insured. 

In estimating the value of goods at the port of delivery, the gross .not the nett proceeds of the sales 
are to be taken as the standard. 

A ship is valued at the sum she is worth at the time she 6ails on the voyage !n«ured, including the 
expenses of repairs, the value of her furniture, provisions, and stores, the monoy advanced to the sailors, 
ami, in general, every expense of the outfit, to which is added the premium of insurance. 

When an adjustment is made, it is usual for the insurer to Indorse upon the policy " adjusted this loss 
at (so much) per cent.," payable in a given time, generally a month, ami to sign it with the initials of his 
name. This is considered as a noto of hand, anti as such is priind facie evidence of the debt not to bo 
shaken, but by proving that fraud was used in obtaining it, or that there was some misconception of the 
law or the fact upon which it was made. See,for a further discussion of this subject, the article Mari.nb 
Insurance, Park on the Law <tf Insurance (cap. 6.), and Marshall (book i. cap. 14.) 

ADMEASUREMENT. Sec Tonnage. 

ADVANCE, implies money paid before goods are delivered, or npoqUfepnsignment. 
It is usual with merchants to advance from a half to two thirds of thej(m)^.of goods 
consigned to them, on being required, on their receiving invoice, bill o|ln||||l^oi'dcrs 
to insure them from sea risk, &c. ^^'TT 

'• ADVERTISEMENT, in ita generul sense, is any information as to any fact or cir¬ 
cumstance that has occurred, or is expected to occur; but, in a commercial sense, it is 
understood to relate only to intimations with respect to the sale of articles, the forma¬ 
tion and dissolution of partnerships, bankruptcies, meetings of creditors, &c. 

Previously to 1833 a duty of 3s. 6 d. was charged upon all advertisements, long or short, inserted in 
tho Gazette, or in any limvspaper, or literary work published in parts or numbers. This duty added 
about 100 per cent, to the cost of ordinary advertisements, and having been in consequence much ob¬ 
jected to, it was reduced in the above-mentioned year to Is. Qd. We ventured, at the time, to predict 
that this reduction would not lie productive of any very serious injury to the revenue, and the result did 
not disappoint our expectations. In 1832, the last year of tho high duty, the advertisement duty 
amounted to 170,650/., whereas in 1852 it amounted to 181,196/.; and though a large portion of tins 
increase must bo ascribed to the increase of population and of the demand for advertisements in the 
Interval, still there is no room or ground for supposing that it would have been nearly so great but for 
the reduction of the duty. But notwithstanding its diminution, the tax was a serious obstruction to tho 
diffusion of ini irmation useful to all classes, aud,especially indispensable to commercial men. And it 
Was, at the same time, unfair and unjust. What could be more partial and oppressive than to impose the 
same duty on the notice of the publication of a sixpenny pamphlet, or of a servant out of place, as on 
the intimation of the sale of a valuable estate ? And as ft was quite impossible to obviate this injustice 
while, the duty was maintained, its repeal, in 1853, was at once a wise and a popular measure. It is too 
early yet to estimate Its Influence, but there can be no doubt that it will lead to a great extension of ad¬ 
vertising. 

ADVICE, is usually given by one merchant or banker to another by Utter , inform¬ 
ing him of the bills or drafts drawn on him, with all particulars of date, or sight, the 
sum, to whom made, payable, &c» Where bills appear for acceptance or payment, they 
arc frequently reftised to be honoured for want of advice. It is also necessary to give 
advice, a$ it prevents forgeries; if a merchant accept or pay*a. bill for the honour of 
any other person, he is bound to advise him thereof, and this should always be done 
Under on act of honour by a notary public. 

AGATE (popularly Cornelian), Ger, Achat ; Du, Achaat} Fr. Agates It, Agata ; 
Rus. Agml; hat, Achates.) A-gcnus of semi-pellucid gems, so called from the Greek 
axares, because, originally found on the banks of the river of that name in Italy. It is 
never wholly opaque, like jasper* nor transparent as quartz-crystal; it takes a very high 
polish, and ita opaque parts usually present the appearance of dots, eyes, veins, gones, 
or bands. Ita colours are ^yellowish, reddish, bluish, milk-white,honey-orange, or 
ochre-yellow, Hesh-blood, or brick-red, reddish brown, violet hiue, arid brownish green. 
It is found in irregular rounded nodule* from th$ siae of a pin’s head to more than 
a foot in diameter. The lapidaries distinguish agates according to the colour of their 
ground; the finer semi-transparent kinds being termed oriental*.. The most beautiful 
agate* found in Great Britain are commonly known by the name of Scotch pebbles, and 
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are met with in different parts of Scotland, principally qn the mountain of Cairngorm; 
whence they are sometimes termed Cairngorms. The German agates are the largest. 
Pome very fine ones have been brought from Siberia and Ceylon. They are found in 
great plenty at the eastern extremity of the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
are still met with in Italy. But the principal mines of agato ore situated in the little 
principality of Rajpepla, in the province df Gujrat, fpurteen miles distant from the city 
of Broach; where they arc cut into beads, Crosses, snuffboxes, &c. They are exported 
Ifidcrable quantities to otlier parts of India, and to this country ; aqd hence, 
i, the jewellers’ term “broach.” 

__ fcNT. See Factor. 

A<SlO, a term used to express the difference, in point of value, betweeu metallic and 
paper money ; or between one sort of metallic money uud another. 

ALABASTER (Ger. Alabaster} It. Alnbastro; Fr. A/batre; Rus. Alabastr; Lat. 
Alabastrites). A kind of stone resembling marble, but softer. Under this name are 
confounded two minerals, the gypseous arid calcareous alabasters; they are wholly dis¬ 
tinct from each other when pure, but in some of the varieties are occasionally mixed 
together. The former, when of a white or yellowish or greenish colour, semi-transpa¬ 
rent, and capable of receiving a polish, is employed by statuaries. It is very easily 
worked, but is not susceptible of a polish equal to marble. Calcareous alabaster is 
heavier than the former; it is not so hard as marble, hut is notwithstanding susceptible 
of a good polish, and is more used in statuary. The statuaries distinguish alabaster 
into two sorts, the common and oriental. Spain and Italy yield the best alabaster. 
That produced at Montania, in the papal states, is in $he highest esteem for its beautiful 
whiteness. Inferior sorts are found in France and Germany. Alabaster is wrought 
into tables, vases, statues, chimney-pieces, &c. 

ALCOHOL (ardent Spirit), (Fr. Esprit de Via; Ger. Weingcist; It. Spirito 
aidente , Spirito di Vino t Acquarzentc), the name given to the pure spirit obtainable by 
distillation, and subsequent rectification, from all liquors that have undergone the 
vinous fermentation, and from none but such as are susceptible of it. It is light, 
transparent, colourless; of a sharp, penetrating, agreeable smell; and a warm stimulating 
taste. It is quite the same, whether obtained from brandy, wine, whisky, or any other 
fluid which has been fermented. The specific gravity of alcohol when perfectly pure 
is fiom -792 to *800, that of water being 1,000; but the strongest spirit afforded by 
mere distillation is about *820; alcohol of the shop3 is about "835 or *840, Alcohol 
cannot be frozen by any known degree of cold. It boils at 174°. It is the only dis¬ 
solvent of many resinous substances; and is extensively used in medicine and the arts. 
— ( Drs, A . T. Thomson , l/re, Ac.) 

ALDER, the Betula alnus of botunists, a forest tree abundant in England and most 
parts of Europe. It thrives best in marshy grounds and on the banks of rivers. It 
rarely attains to a very great size; its wood is extremely durable in water or in wet 
ground; and heucc it is much used for piles, planking, pumps, pipes, sluices, and, 
generally for all purposes where it is kept constantly wet. It soon rots when exposed 
to the weather or to damp ; fcnd when dry, it is much subject to worms. The colour 
of the wood is reddish yellow, of different shades, and nearly uniform. Texture very 
uniform, with iarger septa of the same colour as the wood. It is soft* and works 
easily. — (2'redy old's Principles of Carpentry.') 

ALE and BEER, well known and extensively used fermented liquors, the principle 
of which is extracted from several sorts of grain, but most commonly from barley, after 
it lias undergone the process termed malting. 

]. Historical Notice of Ale and Beer. — The manufacture x>f ale or beer is of very 
high antiquity. Herodotus tells us, that owing to the want of wine the Egyptians 
drank a liquor fermentei^from barley (lib. ii. cap. 77.) The use of it was also very 
anciently introduced into Greece and Italy, though it does not appear to have ever 
been very extensively used in these couutries. Mead, or metheglin, was probably the 
earliest intoxicating liquor known in the North of Europe. Ale or beer was, however, 
in common use in Germany in the time of Tacitus (Morlb, Germ , <jap,»23*.).’ 44 All the 
nations” says Fliny, “ who inhabit the West of Europe have a. liqtleur with which they 
intoxicate themselves made of corn and water (Jrug6 mudida ). The manner of making 
the liquor is somewhat different in Gaul, Spain, and other countries, and ft is called by 
many various flames; but its nature and properties are every where the same. The 
people of Spain, in particular, brew this liqueur so well that ft will keep gt>od fora long 
time. So exquisite is the ingenuity of mankind in gratifying their vicious appetites, 
that they have thus invented a method to make water itself intoxicate.”— -(Hisi. Nat . 
lib. xiv. cap. 22.) The Sdidns and Danes were passionately fond qf beer; and the. 
drinking of it was supposed to fbfra one of the principal enjoymont$ of the hqroea 
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admitted to the hall of Odin. — (Mallet's Northern Antiquities , cap. 6 , &c.) Tim manu¬ 
facture* of ale was early introduced into England. It is mentioned in the laws of 
Inn, King of Wessex ; and is particularly specified among the liquors provided for a 
Toyal banquet in the reign of Edward the Confessor. It was customary in the reigns ol 
the Norman princes to regulate the price of ale ; and it was enacted, by a statute passed 
in 1272, that a brewer should be allowed to sell two gallons of ale for a penny in cities, 
and three or four gallons for the same price in the country. 

The use of hops in the manufacture of ale and beer seems to have been a G agi ifln 
invention. They were used in the breweries of the Netherlands, in the beginT ^^ ^f 
the fourteenth century ; but.they do not seem to have been introduced into 
till 200 years afterwards, or till the beginning of the sixteenth century. In 1530, 
Henry VIII. enjoined brewers not to put hops into their ale. It would, however, 
appear that but little attention was paid to this order; for in 1552 hop plantations 
had begun to be formed. — ( Beckmann's Hist. Invent, vol. iv. pp. 336—341. Eng. ed.) 
The addition of hops lender ale more palatable, by giving it an agreeable bitter taste, 
whilej at the same time, it fits it for being kept much longer without injury. Generally 
speaking, the English brewers employ a much larger quantity of hops than the Scotch. 

2. Distinction between Ale and Beer , or Porter. — This distinction has been well 
elucidated by Dr. Thomas Thomson, in his article on Brewing, in the Encyclopaedia 
Britanniea : —“ Both ale and beer are in Great Britain obtained by fermentation from 
the malt of barley ; but they differ from each other in several particulars. . Ale is 
light-coloured, brisk, and sweetish, or at least free from bitter ; while beer is dark- 
coloured, bitter, and much less brisk. What is called porter in England is a species of 
beer; and the term ‘porter’ at present signifies what was formerly called strong beer. 
The original difference between ale and beer was owing to the malt from which they 
were prepared. Ale malt was dried at a very low heat, and consequently was of a pale 
colour ; while beer or porter malt was dried at a higher temperature, and had of con¬ 
sequence acquired a brown colour. This incipient charring had developed a peculiar 
and agreeable bitter taste, which was communicated to the beer along with the dark 
colour. This bitter taste rendered beer more agreeable to the palate, and less injurious 
to the constitution than ale. It was consequently manufactured in greater quantities, 
and soon became the common drink of the lower ranks in England. When malt became 
high-priced, in consequence of the heavy taxes laid upon it, and the great increase in 
the price of barley which took place during the war of the French revolution, the 
brewers discovered that a greater quantity of wort of a given strength could be prepared 
from pale malt than from brown malt. The consequence was that pale malt was 
substituted for brown malt in the brewing of porter and beer. We do not mean that 
the whole malt employed was pale, but a considerable proportion of it. The wort, of 
course, was much paler than before; and it wanted that agreeable bitter flavour which 
characterised porter, and made it so much relished by most palates. The porter brewers 
endeavoured to remedy these defects by several artificial additions. At the same time 
various substitutes were tried to supply tbe place of the agreeable bitter communicated 
to porter by the use of brown malt. Quassia, cocculus indicus, and we believe even 
opium, were employed in succession ; but none of them was found to answer the purpose 
sufficiently. Whether the use of these substances be still persevered in we do not know ; 
but we rather believe that they are not, at least by the London porter brewers.” 

3. Adulteration of Ale and Beer — substitution of Raw Grain for Malt. — The use of 
the articles other than malt, referred to by l)r. Thomson, has been expressly foibidden, 
under heavy penalties, by repeated acts of parliament. The act 56 Geo. 3. c. 58. has 
the following clauses: — 

“ No Brewer or dealer In or retailer of beer shall receive or have In his possession, or make, or use, or 
mix with, or put into any worts or beer, any liquor, extract, calx, or othcqfpntcrial or preparation for tho 
purpose of darkening tho colour of worts or beer ; or any liquor, extract, calx, or other material or pre- 

K aration other than brown malt, ground or unground, as commonly used in brewing ; or shall receive, or 
ave in his possession, or use, or mix with, or put into any worts or beer, any molasses, honey, liquorice, 
vitriol, quassia, cocculus indicus, grains of paradise, Guinea pepper, or opium, or any extract or prepara¬ 
tion of molasses, honey, liquorice, vitriol, quassia, cocculus indicus, grains of paradise, Guinea pepper, or 
opium, or any article or preparation whatsoever for or as a substitute for malt or hops, upon pain that all 
such liquor, extract, calx, molasses, honey, vitriol, quassia, cocculus indicus, grains of paradise, Guinea 

} >epj»er, opium, extract, article, and preparation ns aforesaid, and also the suid worts and beer, shall be 
orteited, together with tho casks, vessels, or other packages, and may be seised bj any officer of excise ; 
and such brewer of, dealer in, or retailer of beer, so offending, shall for each offence forfeit 200/. 

" No druggist or vender of or dealer in drugs, or chemist, or other person whatever, shall sell, send, 
or deliver to any licensed brewer of, or dealer in, or retailer of beer, knowing him to be so 'icenscd, or 
reputed to be so licensed, or to any other person for, or on account of, or In trust for, or for the use of 
such brewer, dealer, or retailer, any colouring, from whatever material made, or any other material or 
preparation other than unground brown malt , for the purpose of darkening the colour of worts or beer; 

S r any liquor or preparation heretofore or hereafter made use of for darkening tbe colour of worts or 
ecr, or any molasses or other articles, as mentioned in the tirst section, for or as a substitute for malt 
or hops respectively ; and if any druggist, or vender of or dealer in drugs, or any chemist, or other person 
whatever, shall so do, all such liquor called colouring, and material or preparation f->r the purpose qt'orr- 
dnid, and liquor and preparation used for darkening rtie colour of worts or beer, molasses, nud artie’e or 
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preparation to be used as n substitute for malt or hops, shall be forfeited, and may be seized by anv officer 
of excise; and the druggist, vender, dealer, chemist, or other person so offending, shall forfeit 500/. 

By the act 1 Wilt. 4. c. M. for the repeal of the ale and beer duties, it is enacted (h 17.), * l that no brewer 
shall have in his brewery, or in any part of his entered piemises, or in any mill connected with such 
brewery, any raw or umnalted corn or grain ; and all unmalted corn or grain which shall be found in 
such brewing premises or mill, and all malted corn or grain with which such umnalted corn or grain may 
have been mixed, shall be forfeited, and may be seized by any officer, together with all vessels or pack¬ 
ages in which such raw or mimalted corn or grain shall bo contained, or m which such unmalted corn or 
grain, and the malted corn or gram with which the same inay have been mixed, shall be contained ; and 
every brewer shall for etery such offence lorfeit 200 1.'* 

4. Description of Ale and Beer. — Previously to 1823 there were only two sorts of 
I leer allowed to bo brewed in England, viz. strong beer , that is-, beer of the value of 16s. 
aiul upwards the barrel, exclusive of the duty; and small beer x or beer of the value of 
less than 16s. a barrel, exclusive of the duty. In 1823, however, an act was passed 
( 1 Geo. 4. c. 51.) authorising the brewing, under certain conditions, of an intermediate 
beer. But this sort of beer was either not suited to the public taste, or, which is more 
probable, the restrictions laid on the brewers deterred them from engaging extensively 
in its manufacture. 

This limitation and classification of the different sorts of ale and beer, according to 
their strength, originated in the duties laid upon them ; and now that these duties have 
been repealed, ale and beer may be brewed of any vai iety or degree of strength. 

The brewing of ale has long constituted a principal, or rather, perhaps, we might say 
the principal, manufacturing employment carried on in Edinbuigh. The best Edinburgh 
ale is of a pale colour, mild, glutinous, and adhesive. It is much stronger and more 
intoxicating than porter, from 4 to 5 bushels of malt being generally used in brewing a 
barrel of ale, with about 1 lb of bops to a bushel of malt. At present (1853) the 
produce of the ale breweries of Edinburgh may be estimated at above 201,(XX) barrels 
a year. Very good ale is also made at Preston Pans, Alloa, and other Scotch towns. 
Considerable quantities of Edinburgh ale are sent to London ; though this trade lus 
latterly been decreasing. Very good ale may be pioduccd by brewers on a small 
scale, but it is doubtful whether this be the case with poi ter ; at all events the best 
porter is all produced in very large establishments. 

Formerly it was not supposed that really good porter could be made any where 
except in London. Of late years, however, Dublin porter has attained to high and 
not unmerited reputation; though we certainly arc not of the number of those who 
consider it as nearly approaching to the best London porter. 

Large quantities of a light, pale, and highly-hopped variety of ale have been for some 
considerable time past exported to the East Indies, where it is in high estimation ; and 
it is now, also, very extensively used in summer in this country. 

5. Regulations as to the Manufacture of Ale. and Beer. —Since the abolition of the beer 
duties, these regulations are very few and simple; and consist only in taking out a 
licence, entering the premises, and abstaining from the use of any article, other than 
malt, in the preparation of the beer, A brewer using any place, or mash tun, for the 
purpose of brewing, without having made an entry thereof at the nearest excise office, 
forfeits for every such oflence 200/. ; and all the woits, beer, and materials for making 
the same, together with the mash-tun, are forfeited, and may be seized by any officer. 
— Brewers obstructing officers shall, for every such offence, forfeit 100/. -- (1 Will. 4. 
c. 51. $$ 15, 16.) 

6 . Licence Duties. — Number of Brewers. —The licence duties payable by brewers of 
ale and beer, and the numbers of such licences granted during the years 18-12 and 1852 
were as follows : — 

Account showing the Number of Licences issued to Brewers in the Years 1812 and I8*>2, with the Kates 
of Duty charged thereon (supplied by the Excise). 



Sums charged 
for i.icciiccs. 

Number of I.icon is 

IK t*. 

1 s > . 

Common brewer* of strong lieer, riot exceeding 20 barrels - 

Exceeding 2iI and not exceeding AO barrels - 

— £0 — 100 -k- 

— 100 — 11X10 — . 

— loon — ^ 5*000 — . 

— 2000 — 6000 — 

— 5000 — 7600 — 

— 7500 — 10.000 — 

— 10,000 _ *0.000 — 

— *0,000 _ 30,000 — 

— 30,000 — - 40, IKK) ------ 

Exceeding - 40,ouo — 

Brewers «>f talde boor only, not exceeding *0 barrels ... 

Exceeding *0 and not exceeding 50 barrels • 

_ 50 - 100 — 

Exceeding - - 100— - • . . 

Retail brewers of strong beer - - - - 

Total number of F.leoncea 

£ i. a. 

0 id a 

1 l 0 
1116 
* * 0 

3 3 0 

7 17 6 

11 16 3 

IV 15 0 

31 ID 0 

47 5 0 

63 0 0 

78 15 0 

0 10 6 

1 1 1 

1 11 G 

2 2 0 

6 ID 3 

8,123 
8,833 
•»,7 1 2 
15,407 
CM 
581 
lit 

81 

K* 

21 

fi 

22 

' 12b 

17 

38 

8,631 
8,31.8 
'>,178 
17,105 

7 tU 
65* . 
106 

Hit 

II* 

*r 

it 

2S 

2 ID 

41 

H 

IS 

8'. 

| t3,'V(. 
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N. ft, — The barrel contains 36 gallons, or 4 firkins of 9 gallons each. Imperial measure. It is enacted 
(I Will. 4, c.51. §7.), that brewers sh ill nay their licence duty according to the milt used by them m 
brewing, and that every brewer shall be deemed to liave brewed one barrel of beer fur every two bushels 
of malt used by such brewer. 

Account of the Number of Brewers, Licensed Vlcthfillers, Persons licensed for the Sale of Beer to he 
drunk on and off the Premises, &c., with the Quantities of Malt used by such Brewers, &c. In England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, during the Year 1850-51. 



Number of 

Number who brew their 
own beer. 

Bushels of Malt consumed by each " 

Clast. 

Browers. 

* 

Victuallers. 

Persons licensed to 
. sell Beer. 

ii 

1 

> 

Persons llrenved to 
sell Beer. 

i 

1 

M 

i 

I 

Persons licensed to 
sell Beer. 

To be 

drunk on 
tiie 

Premises. 

Not to hi 
dtunk on 
the 

Premises. 

To be 
drunk on 
the 

Premises 

Not to he 
drunk on 
the 

Premises. 

To be 
drunk on 
the 

Premise*. 

Not to he 
drunk on 
the 

Premises 

111 

m 

2,301 
116 
97 

GO, 1 n 
1 1,7.V* 
11,201 

37,266 

3,277 

20,031 

179 

13,387 

1,109 

18,72'>,1 Hi 
939,06 1 
1,263,314 

7,609,231 

128,036 

3,289.60K 

389,529 

l/nited -King¬ 
dom 

2.548 

SO.MSn 

17.266 

3.277 

26,2 13 

13.187 

1,109 

20.932,724 

7.736,287 

3.289.608 

.389. Wo 


It Is enacted (l Will. 4. c. 51.), that every porson who shall sell any beer or ale in less quantities than 
four and a half gallons, or two dozen reputed quart bottles, to be drunk elsewhere than ou the premises 
where sold, shall be deemed a dealer in beer. 

7- Progressive Consumption of Ale and Peer, — Malt liquor early became to the labouring classes of 
England what the Inferior sorts of wine are to the people of France, at once a necessary of life and a 
luxury ; the taste for It was universally diffused. There are, however, no means by which an estimate 
can he formed of the quantity actually consumed previously to the reign of Charles II. But duties, 
amounting to ’is. G d. a barrel on strong, and to iid a barrel oflPktnall ale or beer, were imposed, for the first 
time, in 1660 . These duties being farmed until 1684, the amount of the revenue only is known ; and as 
there are no means of ascertaining the proportion which the strong bore to the »m»H beer, the quantities 
that paid duty cannot be specified. But, since the collection of the duty was entrusted to officers em¬ 
ployed by government, accurate accounts have be n kept of the quantities of each sort of beer on which 
duty was paid, as well as of the rate of duty anil its amount. Now, it appears, that, at an average of the 
ten years from 1681 to 1693 inclusive, the amount of ale annually charged with duty was as follows ; — 

Strong ale • - 4,567,293 barrels. 

Small do. - - 2,376,278 do. 

Soon after the Revolution several temporary duties were imposed on ale and beer ; but in 1694 they 
were consolidated, the established duties being then fixed at 4s. 9rf, a barrel on the strong, and at Is. 
on the small beer. Instead of 2s. 6d. and Gd., which had been the rates previously to 1690. This increase 
of duty had an immediate effect on the consumption, the quantity brewed during the leu years from 1694 
to 1703 being as follows : — 

Strong ale • • 3,374.604 barrels. 

Small do. - • 2,180,764 do. # 

The whole of this decrease must not, however, be ascribed to the increase of the beer duties only, the 
duty on malt and hops having been, at the same time, considerably increased, operated partly, no doubt, 
to produce the effect. • 

During the five years ending with 1750 the ale brewed amounted, at an average, to 
3,803,580 barrels of strong, and 2,162,540 barrels of small. — (Hamilton's Principles of 
Taxation , p. 255.) 

The ale brewed in private families for their own use has always been exempted from 
any duty; and it may, perhaps, be supposed that the falling off in the consumption, as 
evinced by the statements now given, was apparent only, and that the decline in the 
public brewery would be balanced by a proportional extension of the private brewery. 
But, though there can be no doubt that the quantity of beer brewed in private families 
was increased in consequence of the peculiar taxes laid on the beer bi'ewed for sale, it 
is abundantly certain that it was not increased in any thing like the ratio in which tho 
other was diminished. This is established beyond all dispute, by the fact of the con¬ 
sumption of malt having continued very nearly stationary, notwithstanding the vast 
increase of population and wealth, from the begining of the last century down to 1750, 
and, indeed, to 1830. — (See Malt.) Had the fact as to malt been different, or hud 
the demand for it increased proportionally to the increase of population, it would have 
shown that the effect of the malt and beer duties had not been to lessen the consump¬ 
tion of beer, but merely to cause it to be brewed in private houses instead of public 
breweries; but the long continued stationary demand for malt completely negatives 
this supposition, and shows that the falling off in the beer manufactured by the public 
brewers had not been made up by any equivalent increase in the supply manufactured at 
home. 

It appears from the following tables, that the quantity of strong beer manufactured 
by the public brewera had increased about a third.between 1787 and 1830; but the 
quantity of malt consumed in 1787 was quite as great as in 1828, a fact which sbonrs 
conclusively, either that the quality of the beer brewed in the public breweries had 
been deteriorated since 1787, or that less, comparatively, was then' brewed id ptivate 
families, or, which is most probable, that both effects had been produced*, 
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I. An Account of the Quantity of the different Sort* of Beer made In England and Wale*, in each 
Year from 1787 to 1825, both inclusive, the Bite of Duty, and the total Produce of the Duties 
(English Ale Gallons), 



Strong Beer. 

Table lleer. 

Small Deer. 




ended 
5th July. 

Darrels. 

It Ate of 
Du y. 

Barrets. 

Rite of 
Duty. 

Darrels. 

Kate of 
Duty. 

Total Amount of Duty. 

1787 

4,4 26.482 

8*. (M. 

485,620 

3*. OJ. 

1,542.301 

Is. 1J. 

£..1,932,922 

10*. 

6./. 

1788 

4,304,89') 


524,176 


1,331,9(7 


1,889,680 

17 

4 

1789 

4,437,831 


51 1,900 


1,21 l,o|« 


1,93),303 

16 

O 

1790 

4,523,950 


515,260 


1,282,157 

1.317,080 


J ,97 7,796 

2 

8 

1791 

♦,731.588 


579,742 



2,078,602 

4 

H 

ma 

fr*0H2,V93 


625,260 


1,101,8 0 


2,220,161 

4 

0 

, 1793 

3,107,830 


620,207 


1,111,25) 


2,254,4.56 

14 

4 

1791 

6,011,320 


586,561 


1,146,9.39 . 


2,I8S,9;.3 

14 

0 

179* 

3,037,804 


376,161 


1.46.3,036 


2,198,460 


4 

1T9« 

5,601,453 


665,630 


1,479,130 


2,38.5,231 

7 

4 

•118 

6,839,627 


5S 1,422 


1,518,512 


2,521,718 

4 

S 

3,781,467 
5,774,311 


622,061 


1,517, ■ 70 


2,51(1,267 

11 


1799 


611,151 


1,'*97,1.39 


2,607,872 

19 

8 

1800 

4,821,308 


674,995 


1,360,902 


2,106,671 

15 

8 

1801 

4,735,574 


600,(125 


1,191,930 


2,018,695 

7 

0 

1802 

5,315,884 

Os. 5J. 

39 .',022 


976,787 


2,321,198 

0 

4 

180.1 

5,582,516 


1 ,C»*0.S2X 




2,782,263 

13 

4 

Iso l 

6,265,623 

10*. OJ. 

1,779,570 




2,810,768 

10 

0 

Iso', 

5,412.131 


1,776,807 




2,88.3,716 

4 

0 

1800 

6,113,502 


1.771,751 




2,898,926 

8 

o 

1807 

5, ',77,176 


1,732,710 




2,9**1,869 

0 

0 

1808 

5, >71,360 


1,710,2(3 




2,966,704 

6 

o 


6,513,111 


1,(.82,899 




2,921.8 4.5 

8 

o 

1SIO 

6, 53,319 


1,0.35.588 




%#40.2I8 

6 

0 

181 l 

6,902,90.3 


1,019,564 




3)116,11*7 

18 

0 

1 M2 

6.SOO,8».9 


1,693,395 




.3,089.774 

0 

0 

181.7 

6,382,916 


1,15),769 




2,837,1) JS 

IS 

0 

1 Hi > 

5,621,016 


1,132,729 




2,955,280 

8 

0 

181A 

0,150, Ml 


1,618,302 




.3,227,102 

4 

0 

1816 

5,962,379 


1,5 It,M*7 




3,142,670 

4 

0 

1817 

6,236,018 


1,(5.3,960*, 




2,76.3,421) 

• 0 

0 

1818 

6,361.009 


1.131,642 




2.82 >,468 

14 

0 

lSt!) 

6.629,2 It) 


1,460,2 It 




2,960.1, H 


0 

18211- 

ft,290,;0! 


1,141,290 




2,792,779 

10 

0 

isa 

6*76,850 


! 1,4.39.970 




2,9.31,912 

0 

0 

is** 

5.7 1 2,937 


1,192,281 




3,005,696 

12 

0 

1.23 

(*,177,271 


! 1,119,589 



•— 

3,2.30,691 

8 

0 

1824 

6,188,271 


1,(01,021 


Intermediate 

Deer. 


3,2,34,237 

12 

0 

1825 

6/.OO.GG4 


1,485,750 

_“_' 

9,559 

— 

3,401,298 

15 

0 1 


II. An Account of the Quantity of all the different Sorts of Beer, stated in Barrels, made in each Year, 
from 6th oi January 1825 to 6th of January 1830, the Bates of Duty per Barrel in each Year, and 
Total Amount thereof iu each Year iu England and Scotland. — (Pari, Bapcr, No. 190. Scss. 1830.) 


Years ended 
6lh January 

ENGLAND. ^ 

Total Amount of 
Duty. 

^ Number of B irrcU, Im|*erlal Measure.* 

Strong. 

Kate per 
JUirt 1. 

Table* 

Kate per 
Darrel. 

ii ter mediate. 

Rate neT 
Darrel. 

1826 

1827 { 

1828 | 

1829 | 

1830 [ 

1826 

1S27 { 

1828 | 

1829 { 

1830 { 

7.008,143 

4.177.225 
2,512,767 

3.895.226 
2,500,013 
3,911.619 

2,01 7,691 

3, *69,364 
2,379,930 

*. J. 

9 10 

9 0 

9 10 

9 0 

9 10 

9 0 

9 10 

9 0 

9 10 

1,606,899 
1,040,726 
*62,927 
989,827 
642,481 
977,962 
552,157 
• 879,879 
600,390 

«. rf. 
1 II 

1 9 

1 11 

1 9 

i n 

1 9 

i n 

1 9 

l u 


6,160 
} 7,?07 

j 17,168 
] 62,617 
} 35,498 

*. J. 

4 11 

L. «. J. 

3,492,779 10 4 
3,205,441 11 6 

3,128,047 9 0 

3,217,812 2 11 

2,917,828 8 4 

£.. t. rf. 

9t,731 2 2 

79,931 4 7 

72,855 4 4 

7 6,885 9 11 

71,733 17 5 
--J 

SCOTLAND. 

133.905 

116,594 

,5,545 

102,769 

9,250 

101,175 

17,248 

94,387 

18,566 

*. J. 

9 10 

9 0 

9 10 

§ .s 
§ ,s 

9 0 

9 10 

864,035 
219,722 
51,613 
187,873 
63,420 
178,530 
68,913 
164,488 
67,896 

*. d. 

i ‘y 
i M 

i ii 

1 9 

1 11 
l 9 

_ 

| * s 
}• • 

*. a. 


N, B .—The duty on beer being repealed in 1830, there are no later accounts of the quantity brewed. 


The stationary consumption of malt and beer during the greater paK of last century is, most probably, 
Sn great part asoribable to the introduction and rapid diffusion of a taste for tea ana coffee, and to the 
consequent change that was effected in the mode of living of the middle and upper classes. No doubt, 
however, the oppressive duties with which malt and beer were loaded in the hitter part of last century and 
down to 1830 narrowed their consumption In an extraordinary degree. After various previous additions 
the duty on malt was raised in 1804 to 4s. per bushel, or 3&y. lOd. a quarter, the beer duties being then 
also raised to 10s. per barrel (old measure); and as a auarter of malt produced about three or three arid a 
half barrels ofbeer, it follows that tire duty on malt used in breweries really amounted at that period to fiam 
65 s. I0d to 70s. 10<f/a'quarter, making the duty on strong beer, exclusive of tbat..qn bops, about 2Qs. a 
barrel. The duty on malt continued at this exorbitant rate till 1816 * and to show Its influence It is only 
necessary to state that during the 12 years ending With 1816 the consumption of trialt amounted to no 
more than 93,197,754 bushels a year, being, notwithstanding the vast in crease of wealth and population iu 
the interval, less than it had been a century previously, the consumption having amounted to $4,(91,304 


* The ale galloit contains 282 cubte inches, and the Imperial gallon 277ft the latter being. PflOth 

part less than the former. 
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bushels a year chirlng'the 12 years ending with 17-0! — (See art. Malt.) The duties had in fart, beoii 
completely overdone; and besides hindering the consumption of malt and m di liquors, they hid the 
mischievous effect of vitiating the public taste and stimulating the consumption of ardent spirits, espe¬ 
cially of those made from raw gtnin. In 1816, however, the duty on malt was re luced to 5l.«. 5 it. a bushel, 
and since 1823 it has amounted to '2s. Id. a bushel, or 20.v. M. a quarter ; and the beer duty having been 
abolished in 1830, this has been the only duty with which malt liquor has since been effected. And 
though wo are unable from the want ol subsequent returns, to state bow much the consumption of 
beer has increased since 1830, the increaso in the consumption of malt shows that it must be very cou- 
» durable. We subjo n 

Au Account of the Quantities of Malt brewed bv the Fourteen principal London Porter and Ale 
Brewers, during the 7 Years ending with 185*2. 



181(5. 

18f7. 

1848. 

1819. " 

18.5). 

1851. 

1852. 

Truman, Hanlniry, and Co. 

B in lay, Perkin., and Co. 

Meux anri’Ca. * ... 

Iteid and (lo.* ... 

Win tin end anti Co. 

Cotnlie and Co. ... 

Itoare and Co, 

Elliot, Watncy, and Co. • • 

Calvert and Co. ... 
Mann, Crossman, and Co. - 

Charrington, 1 lead, and Co. 

Taymr, Walker, and Co. - 
(lading and Co. ... 
Courage and Co. 

<Jr*. 

112,150 

127,535 

57.050 

67,590 

.'.VI is 

61, t 
52.182 

m.sn i 

32,724 

m, m 
2\30(> 

IT, 1 ill,', 

10,T)1 
13,259 

i)r*. 

In,'12 
11.3,.3II 
61,187 
fl(,700 
4.3,«df>t 
42,857 

,3<hS50 
31,1 ID 
19.713 
21,391 
18,0(51 
17,513 
13,1(50 

Q,m. 

101,212 

10 .,191 
(iO,/7(i 
fl 1,320 
.31 ,f»21 

4 1,128 

3M.30 
28, <86 
21,29.3 
21,1 14 
17,053 

1.3, (51.3 
1.3,99(5 

Q.*. 

105 022 

11 5,9 S < 
59,(517 
66,6 10 
51,809 
43,2 St 

29,938 

2 s ,(5.30 
24,0.30 
22.02.3 
1.3,870 
13.0(54 
14.11.9 

Or*. 
I0t.,|>,2 
113,120 
ho,30 1 
5(5,5 Ml 
51,100 
4.5,008 

30^0(50 
3.3,87 1 
2.3,265 
22.022 
1.9,925 
1.9,1 1.3 
14,9.50 

V’ *• 
118,3(56 
12(1,032 
63,117 
59,.350 
52,215 
48,692 
.31,831 
.32,728 
3.3,120 
28,690 
25,3.50 
1(5,250 
16,821 
15.753 

Vr*. 

112,(91 

124,116 
66,296 
60,100 
63,251. 
47,501 
.5.3,709 
36.222 
32,310 

30,8 SI 

26,.36(5 
17,6i>0 
16,959 

16,014 

TfJfiSc marked thus 

* brew porter only. 


t 627,188 Jb. sugar. 



The duties on beer were even moro indefensible from the mode in which they were charged than from 
their amount. Thev affected only that descilptlon of beer which was brewed fur stdc ; and as all tho 
higher classes brewed their own beer, the duty fell-only on the lower and middle ranltsof the community, ‘ 
and particularly the former. Itissingularth.it a tax so grossly unequal and oppressive should have 
been so long submitted to. 

But besides the obstacles to the consumption of beer arising from the oppressive duties 
with which it was burdened, the system formerly in force for granting licences for its 
sale opposed obstacles that were hardly less formidable. Previously to 1830 no one 
could open a house for the sale of beer without first obtaining a licence renewable annu¬ 
ally from the magistrates ; and as these functionaries were accustomed only to grant 
licences to the occupiers of particular houses , the brewers naturally endeavoured, in order 
to ensure the sale of their beer, either to buy'up those houses or to lend money upon 
them : and in many extensive districts a few large capitalists succeeded in engrossing 
most of the public&houses, so that even the appearance of competition was destroyed, and 
a ready market and good prices secured for the very worst ^eer. We, therefore, look 
upon the abolition of the beer duties, and the granting of leave to all persons to retail 
beer on their taking out proper licences, as highly advantageous measures. The con¬ 
ditions under which such licences are taken out, and the sale of beer conducted, are 11 xcd 
by the acts 1 Will. 4. c. 6*1. and the 4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 85. Under the former the com¬ 
missioners of excise, or other persons duly authorised, were bound to grant licences, 
costing 21. 2s. a year, to all persons not excepted in the act, empowering them to sell 
ale, beer, po-ter, cider, &c. to be drunk indifferently either on or off the premises. But 
in consequence of the complaints (whether well or ill founded it is now needless to 
inquire) of the increase and bad character of beer shops, the act 4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 85. 
makes the obtaining of a licence to retail beer to be diunk on the premises contingent 
on the applicant being able to produce a certificate of good character, subscribed by 
certain persons rated at a certain amount to the poor ; it also raised the cost of such 
licence to HI. 3s., and reduced the cost of a licence to sell beer not to be drunk on the 
premises to 1/. 1*. TlicSe licences are now (1853) C6s. 1 $d. and 22*. id. We subjoin 
an abstract of the acts —- 

Person* applying fo •* a Licence id tell lifer fo lx drank on the Premise*, to deposit a Certificate qf good Character, Jj-c. — Every 
person appfsiiiK for a licence lo sell beer or elder by retail, to t>c drunk In the house or on the premises, shall annually produce 
to and deposit with the commissioners of excise, collector, or other person authorised to Kraut sucli licence within the parish or 
place in winch the person applying intend* to sell beet or cider by retail, a certificate signed by (i iiersons residing in and l*d»g 
and describing themselves to be inhabitants of such parish, place,fltr.. nnd respectively rated therein to tlie poor at not less than 
Cl., or occupying a house therein rated lo the poor at not less than 61., none of whom shall lie maltsters, common brewers, or 
persons licensed to sell spirituous liqiiors or beer or cider by retail, nor owners or proprietors of any bouses licensed to sell liquois, 
beer, or cider by retail, stating that the person applying tor the licence is of good character ; and at the foot of such oertihrato 
one of the overseers of the parish, township, or place snail certify (if lliu fact be so) that such 6 persons are inhabitants rest hi 
lively rated as aforesaid ; and such certificate shall resj»ectlvely lie in the form of the schedule annexed to this act: provided 
always, that in any parish, township, or district maintaining its own poor, In which there are not 10 inhabitants rated to their 
relief to the amount of Cl. each, or not occupying houses respectively rnted to the poor at f>/. each (noticing maltsters, common 
brewers, or persons licensed to sell spirituous liquors or beer or rider by retail), the certificate of the majority of the inhabitants 
ot mieii parish, township, or dl-trlct maintaining its own tioor, a* are rated to the amount of 61. each, shall he deemed to he a 
sufhi n nt ci rtificate for the purposes of this act. — 4 St 5 Will. 4. J 2. 

Penalty on Ot etseere _Any overseer who shall, without due cause, refute to certify that the persons who have signed the cer¬ 

tificate are vesiiectively rated to the poor’s rate as aforesaid, to forfeit not more than bl. -{ 3. 

' titer drunk m Shed*. —Any person licensed tinder the act l Will. 4. c. Cl. to sell beer, elder, flic, not to he consumed on the 
premises, wlw> shall employ, permit, or suffer any person or persons to take or carry any beer, flu*, from his house or promises, 

U> lie drunk or consumed for his benefit or profit, in any other house, tent, shed, &<\ belonging to, or lured, used, or occupied 
by such licensed person, such liter, flic, shall lie held to have been consumed on the premises, and the person selling the same 
shall tie subject to the like forfeitures and |»enallies as if it had L*eeu actually drunk or consumed in a house or upon premises 
licensed only for the sale thereof.— | 4. 

ItUUtting .—Provisions for billetting soldiers under mutiny acts to extend only to those licensed to sell beer welder to be drunk 
in the house or on the premises, and not to extend to those licensed to sell beer not to be consumed oil the premises.— } 5. 

Justice* tu regHluie ihe Opening and C/o*itig Haute *—Justices in petty Sessions are authorised to lix the hours at which 
houses and premises licensed to sell beer under this act shall be opened and closed j but any person thinking himself it get ievod 
by any such order tua* appeal at any time, within 4 months from IU date, to the Justices In quarter sessions, on giving ute Jus- 
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tirr* maltin'; the order 11 das*’ not ire of his Intention ; nnd the derision of tire Justices in quarter version* Mi all be final : pro. 
vided, however, that the hour to ire fixed tor iqniting any house shall not In any tase lie earlier than b o’i loclr In the morning, 
nor lor dosing the t> unu later than 11 o’clock at night, or before 1 o'clock In the afternoon on Sunday’, (iood Friday, Cfiihtin/ix 
Day, or any das appointed for a public fast or thanksgiving ; and the hours so h\ed by the Justices, w oh reference to the districts 
-wit‘huv their jurisdictions, shall be taken to be the hours to be observed and compiled with under this art as Cully as it the same 
hml been meek illy appointed by It. — § <i. 

t.onstuNes, 2i :e. tn visit licensed Houses. — All constables and officer* of police are authorised to enter into all houses licensed to 
sell later or spirituous liquors to be consumed upon the premise* whciteier they shall think protwr ; and if any inrson Ucenswl 
as aforesaid, or any servant or 'ier*i>n In his employ or bv lii* direction, shall refuse to ndni’t such constables, Ac. Into such house 
or premises, the (n rson havin'; the licence shall for the first offence forfeit and pay any sum not exceedingtogether with the 
cost* of conviction, to be recovered within W days before 1 or mote Justice*; and it shall be law ful tor any s} or more justices, 
upon any person In lug convicted of Midi offence for the second tune, to adjudge (if they think fit) that such offender be disquali¬ 
fied from selling beer, ale, porter, cider, or perry, by retail, for ‘2 years after such conviction, or for such shorter space as they 
may think proper. — f 7 . 

Penalty /or mu frin/' or using false Certificates. — Versons certifying any matter having ref< renre to tills act ns true, who know 
the same to tie false, or using any i ertificate, knowing llie aaine to be forged, siiidl, on conviction of such offence bet ore ‘2 or 
more justice*. forfeit and pay the stun of ‘inf.; anil every licence granted to any person making use of any certificate to obtain 
the same, such person knowing six h certificate to he forged, or the matters certified therein to be false, shall be void to all In¬ 
tent* and nurtKise* ; and any per&Jii Using xut h certificate shall be disqualified for ever truin obtaining a licence to sell beer or 
Cider by retail. $ 8. 

No t.heiuc to be granted without a Certificate _No licence for the sate of lieer or cider by retail to lie consumed or drunk in 

the house or on tire premise* shall be granted, except upon the certificate hereby required i provided, th it in all extra pat o< Inal 
places the certificate required by this act may be signed and given by inhabitants rated to the poor at (i/. in any adjoining parish 

° /Matters to produce their Licences on Inquisition ttfl Magistrates. — In case any complaint be laid before 2 justli e* against any 
licensed person tbr.nn offence against the tenor of his Hi ence, or against this act or the act 1 Vt III. 4. c. 1,1., thu said Justi, e. may 
require such person to produce hi* licence before them for their examination ; and if he wilfully neglect Or refuse so to do, he 
shall forfeit for such oft’eme am sum, not exceeding 51., the said justice* shall think proper; anil such |ier*on may be convicted, 
proceeded against, and dealt with fi»r sm b oil's,re in the same manner, vmtatis mutaiuiis, as is directed by the act 1 W ill. I. 
c. (id. with regard to persons guilty of a first oflc-nte against said act ; and the penalty imposed for such offence is to be applied 
in tlie manner that a penalty tor s’ first offence against saul ait i* directed to lie applied. — § 10. 


The powers, provisions, and penalties of 1 Will .' 


o apply to persons licensed under this 


Continuance of Powers, Jin 
act, and to tlielr sureties, As 

Duties on lleer l.irences _There i>)mli l>c paid upon tlie licences hereby authorised to be granted llie duties follow Sng; viz. 

For and upon every licence to In* taken out by any person for I For and upon every luence to lie taken out by any person for 

the sale of b< cr by retail, not to be drunk or consumed m or I tlie sale of beer by retail, to lie drimk or consumed in or 

upon the house or premises wlieic sold, the annual sum of ui»on the house or premise* where soul, tlie annual sum of 

It. Is, I 51.5s. — | lii. 

Tlie duties to Ik> under the management of commissioners of excise, and to be recovered and accounted for under the provi¬ 
sions of the a. t 1 Will. 4. c. (i I. -5 H. 

A'i if to iff/M Duty on Licences to rtlail tider amt Perry. — Nothing in this art shall a (Tret tho amount of duty payable under 
the 1 Will. 4. c. fii. on I lev me* to retail cider and parry ; but ever, such licence shall specify whether it lie granted for tlie sale 
ot cider and pi rry by retail not to lie drunk m tile house or premises where sold, or for the retail of tire same to be drunk <n tlie 
house or premise* where sold— f \5. 

Licemes under this Act not to authorise Persons to set! Wine. — No licence granted under tlie act 1 Will. 4. c. fit. and this act 
shall authorise my person to take out or hold any licente for the sale of wine, spirit*, or sweets or m file wines, or mead or 
tnethegtin ; and if any person licensed under the act 1 Will. 4. c. (,l. and this a< t sliaji permit or sudor any wine, spoils, Ac. 
to |,e brought into ills house or premises to las drunk or consumed there, or shall sutler them to he drunk or consumed m Ins 
house nr premises, he shall, over and above any excise penalties to which he may lie subject, forfeit VO/. — } if,. 

Penally on unlUensid /Yinms. — buch persons selling beer and cider by retail to be diunk oil the premises, 10/.; to be drunk 
oil the picnriisos, VOt. — § 17. 

Ito, ml oier the Door.— Every person licensed to sell beer, cider, or perry, bv retail, under thp authority of the act 1 Will. 4. 
c. b |. and this act, shall, on the Itourd r<qutr<d by die former act to be plated over hi*door, paint and keep thereon, atter the 
w ,,rds " licensed to sell beer or cider by retail," the additional word*, “ not to be drunk on the pr, nuses,” or " to be drunk on 
the premise*,' as the case may be, on pain ot forfeiting the penalty imposed by such act for not having such board over the door 
— 4 18. 

iV/mf is retailing q f Peer, See. — Kvory sale of beer, or of cider or perry, in any less quantity than 14 gallons, shall be declin'd 
and taken to Ire a sale by retail. -- 4 ID. 

Penalties for selling Spirits or W ine without a Licence -Versons licenced to sell beer or cider under the act I Will. 1. c. fit. 

and this act, w ho sell spirits or wine, swee ts, Ac. w ithout being licensed, are liable to the penalties imposed by the laws ofexu*c 
for selling spirits or wine, sweets, Ac. without licence— f *20. » 

Certificate not to be required tor /louses in certain Situations , if Population exceed 5,000. — The before-mentioned rertifieato 
shall not lw« requited a* to any Iiou,c situated within the cities of London and Westminster, or within any pan Mi or place within 
tlie lulls of mortality, nor wlihin any i itv or town corporate nor within the distance of 1 mile from the place used at tho l,,*t 
election as the plai e of elei lion or polling place of any town returning a member to parliament, provided that the population, 
deterinin.il iu inrding to the* last parliamentary census taken in *uih city, town, Ac. shall exceed 6,000: provided, that no 
licence for the sale of beer, ale, porter, cider, or perry by retdil on the premises in tlie cities of London and Vvestniinstcr, or in 
any parish within the bills of mortality, or in any such < ity or town corporate, or town reluming a member to parliament a* 
la'fore mentioned, sliull be granted af cr the Mil day of April, l Kofi, unless the house or premises specified as those in which beer 
or »idcr is intended to be sold shall be of the value of 10/ per annum. — $ ‘21. 

Form of Certificate referred to in § 2. 

We, the undersigned, being inhabitants of the parish fur township, as the case may />«] of and 

reflectively rated to llie poor nt not less than <>/. per annum, and none of us fr'ing imctst. rs,common brewers, or persons licensed 
to sell spirituous liquor*, or being lie ensed to sell beer or eider liy retail, do h rtliy ee tdy, That A. It., dwelling in 
str<>et, [here specify the street, lane, Ji'C.j in the said parish [or township, Ac.} 1* n person of good character. 

[lleie insert the day if signing the certificate.] 


1 do herein certify. That all the above 
parish [or township, Ac.] of 


(Signed) 


icnlioned persons whose n 


K. /•'. 
O. H 

I. K. 

L. M. 
N (). 
P. V. 


[Here state the residence <f each if the per. 
sons signing J 


-. .. . s are subscribed to this certificate aie inhabitants of tlie 

rated to <>/. to llu relief of llie poor of the said parish. 

r. n. 

[Oversear of the paiLh or township, 

Dots 

In addition to the above the following clauses of the act 1 Will. 4. c. G4. are still in 
force: — 

Person* trading in partnership, and in one house, shsll not be obliged to tnke out more than one licence in any one vein 
provided also, that no one licence shall authorise any person to sell beer, in any other than the lioute mentioned In such 
licence.—4 10. 

In cases ot riot or expected riot or tumult, every person licensed under this act, and keeping any house situate within their 
jurisdictions, shall close fils house at any tune winch the justice or justice* dial I direct; and every such person who shall keep 
open Ids house at or afier any hour at which such Justices shall have to otdered or directed such house to Imj closed, shall be 
deemed to have not maintained good order and rule therein, and to be guilty of an otfenre against the tenor of hi* licence_11L 

livery person licensed to sell beer by retail, shall sell (except In quantities legs than a h Ur pint) by the gallon, quart, pint, or 
half pint measure, sized according to the standard ; and in default thereof, he shall for every such otfence forfeit the illegal 
measure, and pay not exceeding 40* , together with the costs id 1 the conviction, to he recovered within thirty doss next atn r 
that on which such offence was committed, before two Justices; such i>enalty to be over and above all penalties to which tlie 
offender may be liable under any other act. — J lib 

Every aellcr of beer by retail, having a licence under this act, who *hall permit any person to lie guilty of drunkenness or 
disorderly conduct, In the house mentioned in such licence, shall forfeit the sum* following ; lor the first oiience, not lw» than 
40*. nor more than 51.. as tiie.|u*tiee«, before whom such retailer shall lie convicted, shall adjudge | and for tlie second offence 
any sum not less than at. nor more than to/.; and for tlie third offence, any sum not less than So/. nor more than but • and It 
shall bo lawful for the justice*, before whom any such conviction for such third offence shall take place, to adjudge, if they shall 
think fit, that such offender shill be disqualified from selling beer by retail for the space of two yean next < ratting surfi con. 
viction, and also that no beer shall be sold hy retail, by anv |»ti>on fn tlie house mentioned in the licence of such offender ■ and 
If arty person so licensed shall, knowingly, sell any beer, am, nr potter, made otherwise than ftom mall and Imps, or shall \uU 
or cause to bo mixed, uny drugs or other pernicious ingredient, with nnj beer told in his house, or shall fraudulently dilute or 
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In any w'ay adulterate, any such boor, urh o/femler shall for the first offence forfeit not less |han 10/. nor more than S0/.« and 
lor the second such offence such otfomfer shall be adjudged to bo disqualified rom selling beer, ale, or porter, hy retail, for the 
term of two years, or to forfeit not less than l i>il. nor more than 50/., and shall be subject to a like penalty at every house where 
he shall commit such offence; and if anv (>erson shall during any term in n hlch it shall not be lawful for beer to he sold by 
mall on the premises of any offender, sell any ber by retail on such premises, knowing that it was not lawfttl to lie sold, such 
offender shall forfeit not less than 10/. nor more than SO/, j every person suffering the conditions of the licence to be Infringed 
to be deemed guilty of disorderly conduct. — § 13. 

Retailers’ houses not to be open before four in the morning, nor after ten in the evening: nor between the hours of ten in the 
forenoon nnd one in the afternoon, nor at any time between the hours of three and five In the afternoon, dn am Snndav, flood 
Friday, Christinas-day, or any day appointed fora public fast or thanksgiving: and any person offending herein shall forfeit 4 Os. 
for every offence; evory separate sale to be deemed a separate otfence. — § it. 

All penalties under this act, except for selling beer by any person not duly licensed, shall be recovered, upon the Information 
of any person before two junto es in petty session*.; and every such penalty snail be prosecuted fur within three calendar months 
next after the offence: anti every person licensed under tins act, who shall he convicted before two justices, shall, unless proof lie 
adduced to the satisfaction of such justices, that such person had been theretofore convicted before two Justices, within the space 
of twelve calendar monihs next preceding, lie adjudged by such justices to he guilty of a first offence against'this act, and to 
forfeit and pay any penalty by this act imposed foi such offence, or if no specific jwnalty bo imposed, then any sum not exceeding 
5/., together with the costs or the conviction ; nnd if proof he adduced to the satisfaction of such justices that such ltorson had 
been previously convicted, within the space of twelve calendar months next preceding, of one such otfence only, such person to 
be adjudged guilty of a second otfence against (his act, and to forfeit and |«iy any penalty by this act imposed’for such offence, 
or if no specific penalty be so imposed, then anv sum not exceeding 10/., together with the costs of conviction ; and if proof shall 
bo adduced that such person had been previously convicted within the space of eighteen calendar months next pre* eding, of two 
such separate offences, and if proof be adduced" that sut-h person, so charged, is guilty of the offence charged against him, such 
person shall be adjudged to be gulitv of a third offence against this nit, and to forfeit and pay any penalty imposed hv this act, 
in respect of such* offence, or if no such specific penalty snail be imposed, then to forfeit and pay the sum of 5 o/., together wi.fi 
the costs of conviction. — f 15. * 

The party, convicted of any such third offence, may appeal lo the general sessions, or quarter session* then next ensuing, unless 
held within twelve days after conviction, and in that case, lo the then next subsequent sessions ; and, in such case, the partv 
convicted shall enter Info a recognisance, with two sureties, personally to appear at the said general or quarter sessions, to abide 
the judgment of the court; and to pay such coat* as shall lie by the court awarded ; or, in failure of the party convtcied entering 
into such recognisance, such conviction shall remain good and valid ; and the said justices who shall take such recognisance, 
arc also required to bind the person who shall make such charges to appear at such general or quarter sessions, then and there to 
give evidence against the person charged, and, in like manner, to bind anv other person who snail have any knowledge of such 
offence; and It shall he lawful for the said general or quarter sessions to adjudge such person to lie guilty of such third otfenru 
against this act, and such adjudication shall be final; and It shall lie lawful for such genoral or quarter sessions to punish sui h 
offender by fine, not exceeding 100/., together with the costs of such appeal, or to adjudge the licence to lie forfeited, or that no 
lieer be sold by retail in the house for the term of two year*, anil if such licence shall lie adjudged to fie forfeited, it shall hence¬ 
forth he void ; and whenever, In such rase, the licence or such olfender shall he adjudged to he void, such offender shall lie 
deemed incapable of selling beer, ale, or porter, by retail, in any house kept hv lilm, for the space of two sears, to he computed 
from the time of such adjudication ; and any licence granted to such person during such term shall be void. — Jib. 

In default of payment of penalties, proceedings may tie had against the sureties. — J 19. 

Any person summoned as a witness, who dial I neglect or refuse to appear, and not make such reasonable excuse for such 
neglect, foe. as shall be admitted by such justices of sessions, or who, appearing, shall refuse to lie examined, shall, on conviction, 
forfeit not exceeding 10/. — § 20. 

Offenders refusing or neglecting, within seven days after conviction, to pay the penalty lm;>osed, and any costs assessed- such jus¬ 
tices may Issue their warrant, to levy the amount hy distress and sale, together with the costs of distress nnd side; and in every 
•uch case, such offenders, ifln custody, shall he forthwith discharged ; but if the goods and chattels nre not sufficient, such Jus¬ 
tice* may commit the offender to the common gaoi or house of correction lor not exceeding one calendar mouth, if the penalty 
shall not be above St.; for not exceeding threo calendar months, if the penalty shall be at>ove 5/. and not more than 111/.; ami 
for not exceeding six calendar months, if tho penalty shall he above 10/. , provided, that whenever such offender shall p iy to the 
gaoler or keeper, or to whomsoever 6ttth justices ’shall have appointed, the penalty and costs, together with all the costs . f 
apprehension and conveyance to gaol, at any time previous to the expiration of the time for whit li such offender shad have been 
committed, such offender shall be forthwith discharged —J Hi. 

No conviction under this act, nor any adjudication made upon appeal therefrom, shall be quishcd for want of form, nor re¬ 
moved by certiorari — § 27. 

Every action against any justice, constable, or other person, for any thing done In execution of hi* duty under this act, to lx; 
commenced within three calendar months, and not afterwards; and If any person he sued, he may plead the general issue, ami 
give the special matter in evidence — f 28. 

This act not to affect the two universities, nor the vintners* company In London ; nor to prohibit the sale of beer at fairs, as 
heretofore. 

M. Scotch Ale and Peer Duties. — Thoduties on ale and beer in Scotland have been for a lengthened 
period tho same ns In England. 

At the union In 1707, the English duties on ale and beer were Introduced into Scotland. But, besides 
strong and small beer, the Scotch had an intermediate species, which they called- two-penny, and which 
was their favourite beverage. The duty on this description of beer was fixed, at the union, at 2s. IW. a 
barrel. For thirty years after Its imposition, the quantity of two-penny that paid duty was always above 
400,000, and sometimes exceeded 500,000 barrels a year. But in 1760 the duty on two-penny was 
increased to 3s. AM. and the consumption immediately fell off to between 100.000 and 200,000 barrels ! 
The quantity that paid duty In 1800 amounted to 149,803 barrels. Tho manufacture of this species or 
beer ceased entirely in 1802. 

No account has been kept of the quantity of beer brewed in Ireland since 1809, when it amounted to 
960,300 barrels. — (Morewood on Intoxicating Liquors, p. 363.) Perhaps it may now amount to from 
1,000,000 to 1,200,000 barrels. 


An Account of tho Number of Barrels of Beer exported from the United Kingdom lo Foreign Countries 
in 1841 and 1842 t specifying tho Countries to which they were principally sent — (Pari. Papers, 
No. 175. Sess. 1843.) 


1 

To West Ingles. | 

To Australia. 

To East Indies. 

To other Countries. 1 

Total. 

1 In 1841 
| In 1842 

34,25*2 

35,711 

4.V»52 1 

22,985 J 

64,378 

61,150 

34,415 1 

33,892 

I lf.fi .975 
| 143,538 


12. Reffutationt at to the Exportation qf Peer, — Ale or Iwr wholly from malt which has been charged with and paid the 
exported to foreign parts as men h.indise is allowed a drawback duty of 'it. Id. a bushel, and shall also t>|x>rifY in such oath the 
of St. i he barrel of 36 gallons, Imp. mcas. Rut before any rie- time when and the place where; and the brewer, being an 
licntitre for the above draw back shall be paid, the exporter or bis entered and licensed brew it for sale, bv whom such beijr or 
principal clerk or manager shall make oath thereon, before thP ale was brrwcd, and that the quantity of malt used in brewing 
proper officer of excise, that such ala hr beer was put on boa ft] was not less that! 2 bushels (Imp. mens.) for every 3fi gallons 
the exporting ship a# merchandise to be sent beyond seas, and of such brer or ale. Persons making false statements forfeit 
no part thereof for the shlii’s use ; and that, according to the the sum of 200/., and the debenture Is void. — (1 Will. 4. cap. 
best of his knowledge and belief, the same has been brewed 51. j 11.) 

ALEXANDRIA, so called from its illustrious founder, Alexander tho Great, the 
principal seaport of Egypt, on the coast of the Mediterranean, about 14 miles W.S.W. 
of the Canopic mouth of the Nile; the lighthouse being in lat. 31° 11' SI" N., long. 
29° 51' 28" E. The situation of this famous city was admirably chosen. Until the 
discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, Egypt formed tbe centre of 
the commerce between the eastern and western worlds; and Alexandria was placed in 
the most favourable position in Egypt for an emporium, being the only port on its 
northern coast, where there is, at once, deep water, and security for shipping through¬ 
out the year. The ports of Rosetta and Damictta, the former on the west, and the 
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latter on the eastern arm of the Nile, are both difficult of entrance, each having a bar, 
upon which there is always a dangerous surf. Ships bound for Alexandria avoid this 
serious inconvenience; and by means of an artificial navigation, stretching from the 
city to the western branch of the Nile, it has almost the fcame facilities foi* internal 
navigation that are enjoyed by the cities referred to. 

It mav be proper, however, to mention that thi§ artificial commnnlcaflon with the Nile hat not always 
been open. It existed In antiquity, but fell into decay during the barbarism of more modern times. 
After being shut up for some centuries, it has boon re-opened by Mehemct Ali, who dug the Mahmoudie 
canal from Alexandria to Atfeh on the Nile, about 27 mile3 above Itosetta. This important woik is 
44 miles in length, 90 feet in breadth, and from IS to 18 feet deep. It was opened In 1819} but owing 
partly to the nature of the ground, partly to some defects in its construction, and partly to the mud de¬ 
posited by the water of the Nile, it is difficult to keep in repair ; and can only be navigated by boats that 
draw little water, and are not suitable for the navigation of the Nile. But, with nil its defects, the con¬ 
struction of this canal has been of the greatest advantage, not to Alexandria only, but to Egypt and even 
Europe. 

Ports, tyc. — The ancient city was situated a little moro inland than the modern one, opposite to the 
small island of Pharos, on which was erected the lighthouse, so celebrated in antiquity. — ( Ciesar, de 
Hello Civili , lib. iii. cap. 112.) This Island was, partly by artificial mcan^and partly by natural c auses, 
gradually joined to the land by a mound, and on this the modern town is principally built. The isthmus 
and Island have now the form of a T, its head being N.K. and S W. A square castle, or tower, built on 
a smfdl islet or rock, at the extremity of a mole projecting from the north-east angle of the city, is 
still called the Pharos, and may, perhaps, occupy the site of the ancient lighthouse; a light was 
exhibited on it down to 1842, when It ceased. On each side of the city there is a port. That on the west¬ 
ern, or African side, called the Old Port, the Eunosios of the ancients, Is l>y far the largest and best. It 
stretches from tlie town westwards to Marabout, about 6 miles, and is about 14 miles in width. It Is 
bounded on the noitii, partly by the western tongue or angle of the island OB which the city is partially 
built, at the extremity of which is the new lighthouse, and partly by rocks and sand banks. It has three 
entrances. The first, or that nearest the city, having 17 feet water, is about lfmiles S.W. from the light¬ 
house ; but it is too narrow and difficult to be attempted by any one not thoroughly acquainted with the 
port. The eastern side of the second or middle entrance is marked by buoys which lie about 2£ miles 
S. W. from the lighthouse; it is about a quarter of a mile wide, and has, where shallowest, 27 feet water. 
The third or western entrance lias Its western boundary within about three-eighths of a mile from the oast 
end of Mantbout island ; It is about half a mile wide, and has from 25 to 27 feet water in its shallowest 
places. This last is the best entrance. Ships, when in. may anchor close to the town in from 22 to 40 feet 
water, and there is good anchorage In deep water all along the shore. Foreigners were formerly 
excluded from this port; but this prohibition no lunger exists, and it is now principally resorted to by 
the Gripping frequenting the port. 

What is called the New (though It be really the oldest 1 ) or Asiatic harbour Is on the eastern side of the 
town. A rock called the Diamond lies a little to the east of the Pharos tower; and ships entering the 
port ought to have this rock about a cable’s length on the right. If they get much further to the left, 
they will come in contact with a shoal which stietches westward from the Pharillon;or little tower, on 
the east side of the port. The water immediately within the port S.W. from the Pharos is from 30 to 40 
feet deep ; but the space for anchorage Is very limited, and is exposed to the northerly gales ; and thu 
ground being foul and rocky, hempen cables are very apt to chafe, and several accidents have- hap¬ 
pened In consequence to ships unprovided with iron cables. Ordinary tides rise 2 feet; but during 
the overflow of the Nile the rise Is 4 feet. Variation 13° west, — (See Plan qf Alexandria, by Lieut. 
Falbe.) 

Lighthouse. — The new lighthouse, on the most westerly point of the island (an. Pharos) on which the 
city is partly built, was erected iu 1842. It exhibits a fixed light, elevated 180 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is visible in clear weather at a distance of nearly 20 miles. This light must, of course, be kept on 
the left by those entering the great or western harbour, and on the right by those entering the small 
or eastern harbour. We may mention that a llritish vessel was totally lost In attempting to enter the 
W. harbour by night, In December, 1844. The captain trusted to a chart which identified the lighthouse 
with the old tower at the entrance to the E. harbour. But the light on the latter has, as already stated, 
ceased to be exhibited since 1842, and ail charts should be corrected accordingly. 

Ancient and Modern City. — Under the Ptolemies and Romans, Alexandria was the first commercial 
city in the world. It suffered greatly by its reduction by tlie Saracens in 640: but it continued to be a 
place of considerable commercial importance till the despotism of the Mamelukes and Turks, and the 
discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope completed Us ruin. Under the Ptolemies, the 
population is believed to have ambunted to about 300,000, and the city was adorned by avast number of 
magnificent structures. At present the population varies with the seasons of the year,but, when greatest. 
It is not supposed to exceed 100,000; and may vary between this amount and 80,000. The appearance of 
the modern town is most unpromising. ** It may bo justly said, that in the new chy of Alexandria we 
find a poor orphan, whose sole Inheritance has been the venerable name of its father. The vast extent 
f the ancient city Is contracted in the new to a little nock of land, between the two ports. Tlie most 
6nperb temples are changed Into plain mosques; the moat magnificent palaces into houses of a bad 
structure ; tlie royal seat is become a prison for slaves ; an opulent and numerous people have given way 
to a small number of foreign traders, and to a multitude of wretches, that are the servants of those on 
whom they depend: a place formerly so famous for tire extent of its commerce, is no longer any thing 
more than a mere place of embarking ; iu fine, it is not a phoenix that revives from its own ashes, it is, 
at most, a reptile, sprung from the dirt, the dust, and corruption with which the Alcoran lias Infected the 
whole country.” — ( Norden's Travels, Eng. trans. 8vo. ed. p. 37.) But this striking description, though 
accurate at the time when it was written (1737), conveys too unfavourable an idea of the present state of 
Alexandria. The vigorous government of Mehemct Ali, by introducing comparative security anti good 
order into Egypt, revived tlie commerce of Alexandria, -which has again become a place of much im¬ 
portance In the trading world ; and many new warehouses and other buildings have be«)n -constructed. 

Trade qf Alexandria — The imports principally consist of cotton stuffs, timber, woollen and silk stuffs, 
Iron and hardware, including copper and tin plates, jewellery, machinery, ammunition, paper, and sta¬ 
tionery, cutlery, Ac., Ac. The exports consist principally of raw cotton, rice, wheat and barley, beans, 
linseed, senna, and other drugs and gums brought from the interior; indigo, opium, ostrich feathers, 
dates, soda, linen cloth, coffee from Arabia, Ac The exports of wheat, barley, and pulse for a while 
declined in consequence of tho superior encouragement given to the growth of cotton ; but they have 
again increased, and in 1849 we brought from Alexandria 1*9,954 qrs. wheat, 247,594 qrs. beans, and 
13,151 qrs. Indian corn. The culture or flax has declined: formerly from 50,000 to 60,000 quarters of 
linseed have been exported from Alexandria in a single season, but the exports are now much less. 
Sugar has been long cultivated in F.gypt; but not to any great extent, though the soil and climate of 
Upper,Egypt are said to be especially favourable to its growth. Indigo and madder are among the 
articles of culture.introduced by the late Pacha. 

* Cotton has been grown in Euypt from a very remote period'; previously, however, to the ascendancy 
of Mehemct Ali it was but little cultivated, and that little was of inferior quality, short-stapled, and 
closely resembling “ Surats,” under which name tlie small quantities exported from the country were 
usually sold. But, in 1820, a Fremhman of thu name of Jumcl accidentally obscrv<d a very valuable 
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variety of long-stapled cotton, raised from seeds brought from PongoJa and Senaar, growing in the gar¬ 
den of Mahd Bey at Cairo. Juinel having represented its superiority to the Pacha, its cultivation was 
undertaken on a large scale on account of the latter; and has succeeded so well, that Mahd or Makk<» 
cotton has been for a lengthened period by far the principal article of export from Kgypt. At a later 
period seeds of the Sea-Island cotton were introduced j and for a while it also answered remarkably well; 
its produce, which in Kgypt was called Senaar, and in England “ Egyptian Sea-island,” ranking next 
in the estimation of the manufacturers to genuine “ sca-isiand.” Unfortunately, however, tills variety 
was found to degenerate, and its culture, which was never very extensive, ns well as that of the old short- 
stapled variety, has, we believe, been wholly abandoned.—Wo subjoin 


An Account of tho Exports of Cotton from Egypt from 1831 to 1840, both Inclusive. 


Destination. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1.836. 

1837. 

1838. 

* 

1839. 

1810. 

Trieste » - 

Marseille* - - 

England - . 

Leghorn and Genoa - 
Sundry Ports 

Bates. 

47,783 

36,408 

36,074 

2,15* 

4.G07 

Bales. 

44,778 

86,171 

38,08') 

}> 665 
*,*30 

Bales. 

43,031 

36,777 

2,569 

60S 

7*7 

Bales. 

16,223 

11,816 

2,0*8 

Bales. 

32 "62 
3.1,812 
31,71*9 
421 
195 

Bale*. 
49,958 
44,119 
17,SGI 
1,373 
737 

Bales. 

56.169 

35,965 

42,494 

1,385 

680 

Bales. 

55,VS1 

29,392 

24,279 

1,349 

Bales. 

9,289 

12,680 

15,271 

3,400 

6,408 

Bales. 

17,105 

l5,7<'8 

28,981 

1,28b 

2,9(1* 

Total - 

1*7,024 j 

111,953 j 

83,712 

33,097 

98,502 

114,051 

136,694 

110,301 

47,111 

66,342 


r. «. — m iic ifiiM « .. v.n .... At all events, we apprehend that the Cotton of that country 

■xandrla averages 230 rottoll or 228-07 lb*’.; and allowing Mill have great difficulty in Undine a profitable vent In ilie 

._ rottoli as tare fiir sacking and cordage, the nett weight of Kuro^an markets in competition with American cotton, c«>n- 

tho hale will be about *19 II*. The cantor of cotton was fixed sidering the extreme low price at which the latter can be wild, 

in 18.10 at 100 rottoli. Exclusive of the cotton shipped from We have alluded to the degeneracy of the Sea-island cotton in 

Egypt, about .><1,000 cantar* a yc9r are supposed to have been Egypt, and'it Is alleged tlint the Mahd is also degenerating, 

annually wrought up In the Pacha's cotton factories at an XVe med not, therefore, he surprised *hou'il it be found nats- 

average of tbe 10 years ending with 1838; but, owing to the nary to abandon the culture of cotton in Egypt. Jlut in the 

failure of most of these establishments, the quantity is now j culture of wheat, l>eans, barley, and rice, Egypt ha* nothing 
irh less. — (Sec the valuable Tract of George It. Gliddon, to fear from any rivalry. In this department of industry she 

.e,m] on the Cotton of Egypt.) 1», If not superior to every other country, interior to none. 

We doubt, however, whether the encouragement given to We subjoin some m counts illustrative ot the trade and n 
the culture of cotton has not been really injurious to Egypt, gat ion of Alexandria in 18 1 9. 


Account of the Quantities ami Values of the different Articles exported from Alexandria in 1840. 


Articles. 


Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Articles. 


<sr 

Value. 



cantar* 

11,311 

Pin tlr cm. 

19,799 

Musk and rose oil 

• ounce* 

5,36(1 

PiattuM 

10,670 

Jtulfalo horns 


thous. 

33 

1.975 

Mats 


*,*79 

55, St, 8 



ardebs 

169,25* 

938,501 

Nairnn 


63,217 

63.217 

Herrin - 


cant ars 

430 

3,261 

Opium • 

- CltlS 

3,50 ; 

17, .51(1 

Harley - 


ardebs 

61,215 

80,269 

Ostrich feathers 

• rotnlc 

2,690 

8, M3 

Haskett - 


packages 

4.068 

33,311 

Popper - 

- cantar* 

318 

2,226 



cantar* 

257,510 

2.575,100 

Peas 


4,5 51 

10,2 10 

tlileV-pease 


ardebs 

20,283 

• 45,6*1 

Pnttarga - 

• oko 

11,251 

7,12.5 

Police ' - 


cantars 

6,517 

65,170 

Hlce 

- ardebs 

55,306 

469,771 

Ilates 


_ 

29,770 

74,421 

Rum, Egypt 

- okes 

1,331 

*60 

Drugs 


packages 

2,923 

98,870 

Senna - 

- cantar* 

12,318 

43,218 

Elephant*' Teeth 


cantai * 

661 

63,1*0 

Sal-am inoniarunl - 


270 

3,374 

Flax 



114,360 

400.259 

Seeds, Mindly • 

• ardebs 

1.377 

2,901 




37.011 

[ 333,310 

Suyune seed 

Salt 


51,8*3 

383,796 

Henna 


«_ 

27,355 

41,031 

. _ 

36,140 

6,3*1 

Hides, salted 


numb. 

101,9*0 

105,09* 

Saltpetre - 
Saffron 

• cantars 

*5,890 

90,635 

Iron, assorli d 


cantar* 

3.9.W 

6,759 


2,000 

16,99') 

Indian corn 


ardelis 

37,992 

56,988 

Sugar 

. — 

1,218 

8,105 

Incense 


cantar* 

8,0* t 
17,913 

60,178 

Tamarind 

• _ 

1,010 

7,865 

la miles 


ardebs 

35.826 

Tow link - - 

- okes 

718,573 

71,8 58 

Lupine* - 


_ 

13,540 

20,317 

Tortoise shells 

* rot ole 

3,936 

19,780 

Linseed • 



66,626 

266,501 

Wax 

- oke* 

31,430 

28.28S 

Linen 


pieces 

68,453 

11,555 

Wheat • 

• ardebs 

514,9*4 

1,226,078 

Mother-oF Pearl *ht 

.1* 

cantar* 

6,0.07 

32,8*0 

Wool - • 

• cantars 

17,1.51 

1*3,,50s 

Merchandise, sundi 
Manufacture* 

’J 

packages 

4,270 

979 

101,331 

156,026 

Total 


[_ 8,302,453 


Shipping _The arrivals of Vessels of all Nations in this Port during 1849 were,— 
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Account or tin* Arrivals and Departures of Shipping at Alexandria in the under-mentioned Years, 
showing the Number of English Vessels : — 


1825. Arrived 

_ Haiti. I 

1826. Arrival 

— Balled 


710 Inc. Etigliith 1001 1836. Arrived 

SI 2 „ I'M _ Mailed 

648 „ 117)1837. Arrived 

678 n lit; J — Bailed 


580 Inc. English 10! I 1848. 

4 ll „ lOO — 

52.7 „ 106 1840. 

7170 „ 87 I - 


Arrived 1,609 Inc. English 399 

Hailed 1,60/ „ 403 

Arrived 1,601 ,, 336 

Bulled 1,608 i, 372 


lloiwtanMnnjilo and llie Islands of the A rrhlpelflgn are the 
great markets for the wheat and other grain exported ftnm 
I'.’gNot. supplies art 1 , however, extremely nneertain. 

Every thing in Egypt depends on t^ie .Nile j nnd when it docs 
not i'isc to the usual height, the crops me very muih liclow 
«n average, lleans are extensively cultivated, and have gome- 
times been brought to England, hut rarely, if ever, with 
advantage to the Importer-.. They are inferior to English 
in-nil*, and are jn-euharly suhje.t to the worm. No oafs Rre 
raised in Egypt, the' horses ht-mg entiiely teil ti|>oti barley. 
Silk is grown to some extent. The dati -jmIiii thrives In every 
part of Egypt, and the fruit is largely exported. 11 lx singular, 
that notwithstanding the luxuriance or mam of Its vegetable 
productions, Egypt should be euUn.lv destitute of timber. 

Monet/. — Accounts are kept at Alexandria, ns at t.’alro. In 
rn> rt ill jiutstm, each piastre being equal to 1(1 paras, or ineillni. 
and cat to tncdlno to 30 as) hits. 7'he medino is also divided 
Into 8 Ixirbi, or 6 forll. A purse contains 26,OfX) inedinl. At 
the .lose of 1812 the exchange with England wus 93*1)8 cur¬ 
rent piastres per 1/. ; but In general calculations 100 piastres 
arc -lippn cd to equal 1/. Payment*, in transact ions of any 
linpoi tanc c, arc generally made In Bjmnl-h dollais. 

UYigM* cm./ flintnurei. — The yard, >>r j>lk, = Vfi-g English 
Inc h, s . hence 100 plkx—74*438 English yards. The men-Urc* 
for . mu are the rhtbcbr, and the yml/.-l or k is/at i the former 
s= I 30 I English bushels, the latter - 1*729 ditto, '/’be cniitiiro 
or ./1. Hi Mrs-: 100 roll I)H, but the rotto'ohas d.llevent nanus ind 
weights 1 n>ltoto Jorfoio = *93 17 lb. avoirdupois; 1 rnUoln 
tniilinn = 1*336 lb. dittoi 1 ndtvlo tauro or turn ■=.'HY1 lb*, 
ditto; 1 riiltnitt viina = 1 ‘67 lb. ditto.— {Manuel llmvcttcl 
tie Sell, enbrt t'het.) 

l)n(itit. — With the exception of the arbitrary principles on 
win. Ii the I’acha hxos the prices of commodities, there i> no- 
tiung olije, ilooable in bis polity as to commerce. The duths 
on imports art- only 3 pi i i cnt. We bel eve, however, that n 
small mi roast 1 of the m loin* duty would compensate the 
1* u ha lor llie abolition of other oppress v. charges, and tin re 
can be little doubt Fiat hi* xubjecta would be materially bene 
lllul b\ lilt- change. 

»*i/n6ige. — The pilotage paid by ships of war, for l*elng 
brought into the VV. h.nbour Is 6 dollar*, and 4 dollars for 
being I den oot ot do. Meichnnl-vcs,el* pay 3 dollars lioth on 
ri.ti-rmp and clearing. Thenitof-sci vie e, though not exempted 
from dif els. Is tolerably well i-ondutted. It would l>e conve¬ 
nient were pilots stationed nearer the entrant e of the port, at 
Marabout Island (or exatnule, or at the watering-place. 

Ortnruuffne. — Mcrchant-vcsse's coming with foul bills of 
In alih perform 15 days'quarantine, whither with or without 
cargo. When the bill* are “ su*|k-i ted," the* quarantine 1* 15 
dm*, if with cargo, and 10 days if In ballast, lint a vessel may 
Ik.- admitted to frec-pratimie 111 days nfn r the total disc barge 
ot b.-r cargo. The period of qu.ir tntiiie foi good* is2(>tlav«. 
Hlnps of war, bringing foul bills, p.rfoim 12 dajr-s ; with 
" -URi>octod ' bills, 7 clays. 

'1 he Quarantine Charges are 

For 2 guards, 10 piast. each per iliem, and board. 

For guard-boat, 16 piast. per diem. 

For uisiiuecung goods, 1 to 15 piast. j>er bale, according 


Uills^of health for vcxscls bound to the I.evant, 1 to 24 
pia*t. nccord.ng to si/e of vessel. 

Tr tvellc-rs in L'l/zaretto pay for the guard 10 piast. per dav 
rnd l'i piast. for the whole t.rm, as rent of room, and puce of 
film! -ations. 


Vinget of the Pori. — The general usage of the jiort In load¬ 
ing mid unloading vesnelx, when no clause of the cliarterpany 
exists to the contrary, is that Inward cargoes are l.mdcd into 
the l iistom House, at the shij)'* expense. As regards Outward 
cargoes, cotton is taken from the Mhoona (warihou*e) at the 
cost of the merchant, and is delivered to the ship-master on 
the quay. J he charges for porterage, marking, sack ing and 
cotiunbsion, come to 1J piast. p.-r hale Tbe ship's sub- 
sc-qucnt outlay for pressing, lighterage, stowage, Ac. is 7.J or 8 
piast. per bale. 

Corn, seeds, Ac are shipped at the charge ot the merchant, 
at the i ost of 27 para* per artleb. 

Flax 1* delivered by the merchant on the quay, and hi* out¬ 
lay i* much the same as on cotton. This article Is not pressed, 
and tbe ship'* expenses for lighterage and stowage are about 
2 piast. tier hale. 

The charge of lighters Is 9 or 10 piast. per diem, Arabs 
working on board in stowing, Ac. are paid f> piaxt. per do. 

It ollen occurs that lighters left In the rnaige of vessels 
whilst loading meet with Injury. In that case the Arab owners 
apply against the master, and recover. 

.Most cargoes of corn,Ac. arc taken from the Pacha's Shoona, 
and a clause in tlic ebartetparties generally oblige* tin- ship 
to i i-nfonn to Us distribution. 'J bat Is ctlcctcd by the re¬ 
ceivers being classed and drawing lots for priority. 

There is a line < l.iiiucd against vessels that discharge their 
ballast into the harbour, instead of causing it to be taken on 
to n place appointed. 

Vhut/’rt 6n buainru at Alexandria, tire as follow. 


ow SBIXINO. 

Freight 20*. to 30*. per ton of 40 feet, and 10*. 

primage, say - - - 

Custom Ilutips - 

1‘orterage and Camel hire, piast. 12 to 15 per 
pa* k*ge. 

Shroffage - ----- 

House and Street Brokerage ... 
Commission for clll-cting Bale ... 
Ditto for attempting Bale .... 
Ditto if proceed* are remitted by Bill or in Specie 
(exclusive of 1 per mil. brokerage) - 
Del Ci edere, if required .... 
Warehouse llcnt ..... 


Custom Duties ..... 
House ami Street Brokerage ... 
Commission on Purchasing ... 

Commission orr-Drafts - 

Brokerage 1 per mil. on ditto. 

Warehouse Kent never hnurred on flovemment 
1‘rodure, which is shipped from the Shoona. 
When oilier Produce is stored, the Kent depend* 
on the time and on the bulk of the Goods. 
Shipping Charge* : — 

On Governmmt Cotton, Piast. 1) per Bate. 
Private ditto, l piast. 30 paras, do. 
Government Coni, 27 paras per Ardefe. 
Private ditto, piast. 2, per Artleb. Mb 
Government Flax, piast. 1,), per CamT 
Private ditto, plasl. 2, per Cant. 

Gums, Barrels, 18 to l!) piast. 

Other Charge* 4 piast. 20 paras. 


4 


12 
to I 
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Policy of Melicmt Ali. — It is much to be regretted that Mehetnet All, who was in 
many respects one of the most extraordinary men of his age, should have had no just 
conception of the principles by the adoption of which his plans of improvement might 
have been perpetuated, and industry established on a solid foundation. lie interfered 
with every thing, and left as little as possible to the discretion and enterprise of 
individuals. lie may, indeed, be said to have been the sole proprietor, manufacturer, 
farmer-general, and wholesale merchant in his dominions. It was, no doubt, stipulated 
in the treaty concluded between this country and the Turkish government in 1838, 
the provisions of which extend to Egypt, that the monopolies which previously existed 
in the different parts of the Turkish empire should all be abolished, and that, in 
future, all parties should be at liberty to buy and sell all descriptions of produce at 
such prices and in such a way as they thought fit. This stipulation has, however, been of 
little consequence In Egypt; for, as the largest and best portion of tho land has become the property of 
the Pacha or hisYlependentR, and the taxes are mostly all paid »n produce, the government continues, In 
effect, in possession of Its old monopoly of the produce of the country, and has power to determine the 
price at which it shall bo,sold. A system of this sort is injurious alike to the interests of the producers 
and merchants ; inasmuch as they are both liable to have their plans and speculations deranged by the 
caprices and regulations of those in authority. It Is difficult, however, to suggest any means by which 
this inconvenience might bo avoided ; and it is much to be regretted that, when the European powers 
dictated the terms on which the Pacha and his family should hold the country, they did not make some 
stipulations In favohr of the rights of the population; which, had they been properly devised, would 
have been as much for the advantage of the Pachas as of their subjects. 


Ancient Trade of Alexandria, — As already remarked, Alexandria was, for a long 
series of ye ays, — first under tbe Greek successors of Alexander, and subsequently under 
the Romans, — the prihcipal entrepot of the ancient world. Most part of the traffic be- 

C 
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tween Asia and Europe that had at a more early period centered at Tyre, was gradually 
diverted to this new emporium. An intercourse between the ports on the eastern coast 
of Egypt, and those on the opposite coast of Arabia, had subsisted from a very early 
period. That between Egypt and India was more recent. It was at first carried on by 
ships, which having sailed down the lied Sea from Myos Ilonnos and Berenice, coasted 
along the Arabian shores till they reached Cape ltnsselgate, whence a short course 
brought them to India near the mouth of the river Indus. This was the course fol¬ 
lowed during the dynasty of the Ptolemies: but about 80 years after Egypt had been 
annexed to the Roman empire, Ilippalus, the commander of an Egyptian ship trading 
to India, having observed the regular shifting of the trade winds, ventured to sail with 
the western monsoon from the Straits of Babelmandeb right across the Arabian Ocean; 
and was fortunate enough, after a prosperous voyage, to arrive at Musiris, in that 
part of India now known by the name of the Malabar coast. Having taken on board 
a cargo of Indian produce, Ilippalus returned in safety with the eastern monsoon to 
Egypt. This discovery was deemed of so much importance, that the name of die dis¬ 
coverer was given to the wind which had carried him across the ocean to India: and 
how trifling soever this voyage may now appear, those who consider that Ilippalus had 
no compass by which to direct his course, and that owing to this circumstance, and the 
otherwise imperfect state of the art of navigation, the ancients seldom ventured out of 
sight of land, even in sens with which they were well acquainted, will be forward to 
admit that his enterprise and dating were nowise inferior to his success; and that 
he was well entitled to the gratitude of his contemporaries, and the respect of pos¬ 
terity. 

From the epoch of this discovery, fleets traded periodically from Egypt to Musiris, conveying the 
products of Europe to India, and conversely. The Indian goods having been landed nt Myos llormos 
and Berenice were thence conveyed by caravans to Coptos (the modern Kenm'), on the Kilo, where 
they were put on board lighters and sent to Alexandria, whence they were distributed all over the 
western world. The goods sent to India were conveyed to Myos Hormoe aid Berenice by the same 
route. Myos llormos was situated on the shore of the Arabian gulf, about a degree to the north of the 
modern port of Cosselr. The distance from it to Coptos, in a straight line, Is about 70 English miles. 
Berenice was situated a good way further south, being nearly under tho tropie. It was bmlt by Ptolemy 
Philadelphia. Its distance from Coptos Is stated by Pliny at 268 Homan miles; the different resting- 
places on the road were determined by the wells, and the Journey occupied about 12 days. Ptolemy 
seems to have preferred this station to Myos llormos, though the land cartln^e to Coptos was so much 
further, from its greater jnoximity to the Straits ol Bubehnaiidcb, and Its lessening the voyngo up tho 
Bed Sea. 

Pliny says that the cost of the Indian commodities brought to Home through Alexandria was increased 
a hundred fold (ccntuplicato vcncant) by the expense of carriage, Ac. YVe suspect, however, that this 
is a rhetorical exaggeration, meaning merely that their pi lee was very materially enhanced. If the 
increase was anything like that mentioned, it must have been owing to the imposition of oppressive 
tolls and duties, for it could not possibly have been occasioned by the more expenses of conveyance*.*— 
\Pl/n. Hist. Nat. lib. ri. can. 23 ; Amcii/ton, Commerce dee Egyptian, pp. 161 — 17G, &c.; Jiobet tson's 
Ancient India , note 20, &e.) 

Besides this important traffic, which supplied Rome and the western world with the silks, spices, 
precious stones, and other products of Arabia and India, n great trade in corn was carried on from 
Alexandria to Home. Egypt, for a lengthened period, constituted the granary from which Rome, and 
afterwards Constantinople, drew the pi ineipal part of their supplies; and its possession was, on that 
account, reckflled of the utmost consequence. Augustus employed merchantmen of a larger size than 
any that had-previously traded in the Mediterranean to convey the corn of Egypt to Ostia. They were 
escorted by ships of war. The fleet received the names of earra nnd feltx cmbolc ; and enjoyed several 
peculiar privileges. The ships belonging to it were the only ones authorised to hoist the small sail 
called tupparum , when they drew near the coasts of Italy. Some of the fast-sailing vessels attached to 
the fleet were sent on before, to give notice of its appioach ; and a deputation of sonators went down to 
Ostia to receive the ships, which anchored amid the acclamations of an Immense number of spectators. 
The captains were obliged to make oath that the corn on board their ships was that which had been 
deliveied to them in Egypt, and that the cargoes were entire as shipped_ (Iluet, Commerce et Navi¬ 

gation des Anciens , cap. xlviii.; Senecee Epht. cap. Ixxvh. &c.) 

Intercourse with India through Alexandt m.—Those few details will, perhaps, serve to give a faint idea 
of the importance of Alexandria in the commerce of antiquity. It is impossible, indeed, for any one to 
glance at a map of the world, or of the ancient hemisphere, and not to perceive that Egypt is the natural 
enlrepQt of tho commerce between Europe, and all the vast countries stretching E. from Arabia to China. 
The discovery of the route to India by the Cape of C.ood Hope, in 145)8, must, no doubt, have, under any 
circumstances, diverted a considerable portion of the trade with the western states of Europe, and in 
tho heavier and bulkier class of articles, into a new channel. It is, however, abundantly certain, that 
had the same facilities for conducting the trade with the East existed in Egypt in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries that existed In it in antiquity, she would have continued to be the centre of tho 
trade for all the lighter and more valuable products, and the mute of the greater number of the indivi¬ 
duals passing between Europe and Asia. But the lawless and arbitrary dominion of the Mamelukes, who 
loaded all individuals passing through the country with oppressive exactions, at tho same time that they 
treated all foreigners, nnd especially Christians, with insolence nnd contempt, put an entire stop to the 
intercourse so long carried on by this shortest, most direct, and most convenient route. Happily, how¬ 
ever, a new era has begun, and Egypt has once more become the grand thoroughfare of the eastern and 
western worlds. After good order and a regular government had been introduced into Egypt by 
Mchemet Ail, it wa* seen that it might be again made the channel of communication with India; and 
the importance of facilitating the intercourse with that continent forcibly attracted the attention of the 
British government and the East India Company. We believe, however, that the public are principally 

——----- * —- 

* k Bie 16th century, the cost of Indian commodities brought to Western Europe by way of Alex- 

andria and Aleppo was about three times the cost of those brought by the Cape of Good Hope_(See 

~* sr lNI>,A Company, History qf But-Egypt was then occupied by tho Mamelukes and Turku, 
exact! CW eVCry 80rt ° f °* >8taclc in WR y 01 commerce, and loaded it With ths roost oppressive 
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Indebted to the exertion* of Mr. Wagtiom for the early and successful rpcplng of what has been called 
tlie “ over-land route’* to India. At all events the establishment of a steam communication between 
Kurope and Southern Asia, by way of Alexandria and Sues, is one of the most striking and important 
events in recent times. It has shortened the journey to India from Enoland more than a half, and 
rendered it comparatively safe and expeditious. Steamers ascend the Nile as far as Cairo; and t he 
passengers and mails are thence conveyed across the desert to Suez, and conversely, with comfort and 
expedition ! We subjoin the following details : — 


Dispatched from London. 

Arrive nt Alexandria 

Leave Suez 

Arrive In Bombay 

Via Southampton. 

Via M at»eilles. 

about 

about 

about 

1th and 

Sth of every month. 

18 th of every mouth. 

41st or 22nd of every 
month. 

Dili of every month. 

* 



Arrive at Calculi i about 

l 20th of every month 
by contract steam¬ 
er*. 

21th of every month. 

Ith nr 6th of every 

month. 

fith or 7th of evciy 

mouth. 

1st and 1.6th of every 
month. 


Tlic‘•tcamers that take the Suutbamptf ...... _ ... 

Marseilles leave that port by one of her Majesty'* steamer* about the i Ith and it th of earn n 
16th ami 31st. At Malta the mails are tr.msliip|»cd, and convtyed by steamer* to Alexandria. 


Dispatched from Bombay 
about 

Arrive a* Suez 
about 

Leave Alexandria 
about 

Arrive in London about j 

Via Marseilles. 

/ia Sou ill.mi ton 

1st of each month. 

18th of each month 

2Ut of each month. 

1st of each month 

26th of each 
month. 

Dispatched from Calcutta. 

8th of each mouth 

10th of each month. 

^21st of each 

1 month 

7 th of each month. ) 
Dispatched from Bombay > 
about zOth ot each month 1 


The contract steamer with the outward mall wait* at Alexandria for the hnmew.ud mall, mid at rives at Malta about tlia 
13th and mb of every month, where the Marseilles portion 1* transferred to one of her Majesty’* aleamers, which tarries it to 
Marseilles, whence It is sunt by land to Paris and via Dover to i.ondou , the remaining portion is landed at Southampton, and 
Is thence Kent by railway to London. Average time to or from 1 tomboy via Marseilles 31 day*, and to or from Calcutta via 
Marseille* about 42 or 48 day*, and via Southampton front 17 to 6.3 das*. By ship round the Cape 4 months. The new*, 
paper propri< tor* run expresses from Marsedle* on the arrival of each mall, and thus are enabled to publish the news some It 
days betore the letter* arrive in London. 

It 

SI 

S3 

s: 

I" 

inti lliwtr, via Margriltn. _ By steamer to Boulogne; railway to Paris and Chalons-»ur-Saone; thence to Lvons, Avignon, 
and to IM msettles, Time occupied, three day*. Frent h government Meaniei* leave Marseilles the 9th, 19th, and 29 thofevety 
month, calling at Leghorn, fivlia Vrcchia, Naples, Malta, and Messina. Freni h government steamer* also leave Marseille* 
on the fjth and 23rd ol evoiy month for Alexandria and Bey rout direct, calling at Malta on the way. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Nav’gatlon Company have published the following Statement* :_ 


Time of starting. 

Fare to 
Alexandria. 

Alexandria to 
Suez, 

Suez to 
Bombay. 

From Suez to t ejlon, 
Madras, or Calcutta. 

Steamer* leave Southampton! 
the tth and 20th of every ; 
month, atul call at Gibraltar 1 
and Malta, arriving at Alex- j 
andrla about the lHth, 4th, j 
or 6th of evpry month. j 

1st Cabin. 

£. «. cl. 

1st Cabin. 

£ t. d. 

l.t Cabin. 

£ i. d. 

1st Cabin. 

30 0 0 

12 0 0 

.60 0 0 

60 /. to fiCl. 


bird Class. 


Second Class. 


Servant*. 


Kates of Passage, Inclusive of Expenses of Transit through Egypt, between England and 


Aden. 

Ceylon. 

Madras. 


Penang 

Singa¬ 

pore. 

Batavia 

Kong. 

Adelaide. 

Tort 

Philip,. 

Sydney 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

7 • 

05 

1U0 

105 . 

105 

no 

120 

130 

160 

160 

200 

240 

250 

270 

270 

290 

310 

335 

360 

360 

35 

48 

60 

53 

53 

55 

CO 

65 

75 

81) 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

1 e. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

1 lee. 

30 

43 

46 

50 

50 

52 

55 

60 

75 

60 

18 

20 

28 

30 

30 

51 

53 

36 




ienUemen occupying a berth! 
In aenhm, witli /or3 other*, 
on the lower tleclr. I adieu, 
if booked earh, a berth in 
a cabin, with 2 ot 3 others, 
on the upper dork 
Married couple-, occupying ] 
a reserved cat in on the, 
main deck 
luldren with the parent, 7 
years and under 10 
V ctilld under 3 years 
herth provided) - 
setvantg European 
— native - 


J 

-■ 
i |n.,! 


For targe famihe* an allowance will be made in the foregoing rates to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta. 


The expenses of transit through Egypt are charged at the Company** offices, at the time of securing the passage, for the 
Egyptian government. We subjoin an extract from the 

TRANSIT ADRtNUTRATtOIV TAJMKK. 


A Lady - 
A Gentleman 
A Child above ten year* 

A Child of live year* and under ten 
A Child of two years and under live 


N.B. These charges arc 


Between Alexandria 
and Suez, 
f £12 
In vans I 12 
across the < 12 

De-.ert. 1 8 


Between Alexandria 
and Sur / 

__ Child tinder two years 
A European Female Servant ■ 

A European Mon Servant or Mechanic 

A Native Female Servnpl - - „ _ 

. A Native Man Servant on a dromedary or donkey 
Included In the fares to Aden and Coy Ion, &c. 

r q. 


and Sur / 

.. ( In vans j A’If)* 
tic [ across the l 8 , 

- J Desert. { g 
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The rates <»f passage include steward's f«* and table, wines, tec. for first-class passengers. Redding, linen, and all rrquis : <« 
cal,in Innnture, Is pumdeil in the Company’* steamers, together with (he attendance of exjicricnced male ami female 

littftqajic. — First cln-.s passengers are allowed, in iht f’ompow.t/'k s framers onl y, on either side of the Isthmus, 3 ewt. of ptr- 
tnniil haiar.ij{p free of freight, and children and servants 1 £ cwt. each. 

A pass-ngcr taking a whole cabin will bu entitled to take in the steamers, free of freight, one half more baggage than 
the rcgulati d allow anre. 

The charge for conwiance of extra baggage, shou’d there be room in the vessel, will be at the rate of If. peT ewt net ween 
England and Malta or Alexandria ; 'll. per cwt, between hue* and India; and 3/, per cwt. between Suer, the .Straus, 
China, and Australia. ■ 

Passengers tor India. China, and Australia will have to pav the Egsptlnn transit administration in Egypt, 14#. per cwt* 
tor conveyance of baggage through, should it exceed, for first-class passengers, X cwt. each, and children and servants, 1 

C The Egyptian Transit Administration have given notice that they will not forward any package of hagunge exceeding 80 lbs. 
weight, and measuring more than, length, 3 ft. —breadth, 1 ft. 3 in. — depth, 1 ft, X in., with the passengers to Suck. 


Canal between the Nile and the lied Sea. — Wc are assured, that were it not for the 
hostilities in which the Pacha has been almost always engaged, he would have attempted 
to reopen the famous canal that formerly connected the lied Sea and the Nile. Ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus this canal was commenced by Ncchos, king of Egypt, and 
finished by Darius (lib. ii. §. 158. iv. 39.). Under the Ptolemies, by whom, accord¬ 
ing to some authorities, it was completed, this canal became an important channel of 
communication. It joined’the E., or Pelusiao branch of the Nile at Bubastis the 
ruins of which still remain; it thence proceeded E. to the bitter or natron lakes of 
Ternrah and Chcik-Aneded, whence it followed a nearly S. direction to its junction 
with the Ited Sea at Arsinoe, either at or near where Suez now stands. It is said by 
Strabo (lib. xvii. p. 805.) to have been 1000 stadia (122 in.) in length ; but if we 
measure it on the best modern maps, it could hardly have exceeded from 85 to 95 
miles. • Herodotus says that it was wide enough to admit two triremes sailing abreast. 
This great work having fallen into decay after the downfal of the Ptolemaic dynasty, 
was renovated either by Trajan or Adrian; and it was finally renewed by Amrou, the 
general of the caliph Omar, the conqueror of Egypt, anno 639 (llcrodote, par Lurcher, 
iii. 450.). The French engineers traced the remains of this great work for a consider¬ 
able distance, and it would be of singular advantage to Egypt and the commerce of the 
world were it reopened. 

Marshal Marmont states that the ground has been carefully examined by M. Lepere, 
an able engineer, and that it presents no sort of difficulty that may not easily be over¬ 
come. This, indeed, might have been inferred from the fact of its former construction; 
for the ancients being unacquainted with the use of locks had to encounter difficulties 
in the construction and working of canals which are now obviated with the utmost 
facility. According to M. Lepere, the cost of constructing a navigable canal from the 
Nile to the lied Sea would not exceed 17,000,000 francs, or less than 700,000/. (Mar¬ 
mont, iv. 161.) The completion of this work need not, therefore, he despaired of. 
The opening of the Mahmoudieh canal from Alexandria to Atfc'h shows what the pre¬ 
sent government is able to achieve; and an enterprise like that now under considera¬ 
tion, tlipugh more difficult, would be of.slill greater importance to Egypt as well us to 
Europe and Asia. Marshal Marmont appears to think that the ground between Suez 
and Cairo is quite unsuitable for a railway, to which project the Pacha is, however, 
understood to be most favourable. In fact, a portion of the iron rails for this under¬ 
taking have been ordered from England, and are now in Egypt; but the attention of 
the Pach i having been diverted to other matters, the project has been, for the present, 
abandoned. 


ALICANT, a sea-port town of Spain, in Valencia, Iat. 38° 20' 41" N., long. 0° 30' 
W. Population about 14,000, and declining. 

The port is an open and spacious bay, between Cape de 1 1 Huerta on the north-east, and Isla Plana 
on the south, distant from each other s. VV. and N. E. about 10 miles. Ships may enter on any course 
hetweon these points, steering direct for the castle, which stands on an eminence about 400 feet high. 
Those of considerable burden moor N. and S., distant from \ to 1 mile from shore, in from 4 to 8 
fathoms water; they are exposed to all winds, from E. N. E. to S. by W.; but the holding ground is 
good, and there is no instance during the last twenty years of a shin having been driven from her 
moorings. Small craft lie alongside the mole, which is already 320 yards in length, and is continuing to 
be projected still further into the sea. There are no pilots. The trade of Alicant, though still con¬ 
siderable, has declined much wilhiu the last lew years; a consequence paitly of the emancipation of 
America from the Spanish yoke, but more of the oppressive duties laid on the importation of most 
articles of foreign produce into Spain (sec Cauizj, and the evtensfve smuggling carried or. irom 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Ac. 


Raisins form the principal article of export; and thrir produce, which amounts to nearly 200,000 cu r., 
has increased rapidly ol lute years. They are principally tnken off by England, the shipments thither, 
in 1H42, having been 14fi,4tMi cwt. But with tins single exception all the other articles of export havo 
declined. The principal are silk, wool, barilla, almonds, wine, salt, oil, lead, mats, saffron, brandy, 
anise, saffron, &f. The exportation of barilla, which formerly amounted to from 00,000 to 100,000 cwt., 
has decllnedi partly from its having been largely adulterated, but principally from its being to .1 great 
extent superseded by sonde Jactice (artificial soda), to little more than 20,000 cwt. The imports consist 
principally of sugar, coffee, cocoa, and other colonial products ; cotton, and linen stuffs, and other manu¬ 
factured goods, from England and France; salted fish, tobacco, Iron and hardware,deals and tar, See .; 
but it 1 b impossible to form any estimate of the imports from official or other returns, as by far the 
largest portion are supplied clandestinely. Indeed, the whole population of this part of Spain are clothed 
in prohibited articles, which are sold as openly in the towns as if they were of Spanish manufacture 1 
( Consul’s Report for 1841.) An Association Uritanica has recently been formed in this port for smelting 
iukL refining the rich argeutlforous lead ores of Alwagrera and other parts of the province of Murcia. 
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La*t year (184?) tho produce amounted to 400.000 07 ,. pure silver and 400 tons lead. The manufacture 
of woollens is carried on pretty extensively at Alcoy, 23 miles N. from Alicant; but they are coarse and 
of inferior quality. 

Port Charges on Shipping entering and clearing out. 

N. B.— A vowel of 300 tons. pay s the maximum rate. One of less burthen pay* proportionally less. 


| Spanish Vessels of 300 Ton*. 

Foreign Vessels of 300 Ton*. | 


R«. Vn. 

Mar. 


Us. Vn. 

Mar. 

Anchorage - 
Health visit and pratique - 
Cumnin of Port .... 

Hill of Health . - - 

Tonnage Duly (300 Ton*), If loaded out¬ 
wards ..... 

Jf cleared In Ballast - ... 

Mole and Light Duty • 

Tarda Light In and out 2t Maravedl* 
per Toil (300 Ton*) 

75 

J5 

8 

14 

300 

24 

2 

I Anchorage - 

| Health Vimt, Stc. .... 

| Captain of Fort - 

| Hill of Health .... 

Tonnage Dtitv, if loaded outward* • 

If c’wwed In Ballast ... 

Mole and Light Duty 

Tnrlfa Light in «nd out 48 MarAvedit per 
Ton (300 Ton*) .... 

75 

98 

8 

£5 

300 

120 

423 

18 

211 

26 

| Equal to 10/. 10«. sterling. 

1019 

18 

Equal to G/. 10* sterling. 

647 

28~ 



Account of Vessels entering Inwards at Alicant in 1842; specifying tho Countries to which they belonged 
their Tonnage, (’rows, and tho Invoice Value of their Gargoos. 


Flag*. 

Ship*. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Flag*. 

Ship*. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Cargoes. 

Btitlsh 

Spanish 

French 

Sardinian 

Swedish 

181 

116 

32 

12 

63 

0,919 

i5,5;8 

3,958 

536 

27,844 

1,327 

1,698 

386 

115 

87 4 

L. 

66,692 

272,480 

5,600 

9,350 

Carried forward 

A mertcan 
Hamburgh - 
Hanoverian - 
Dutch - 

40 4 

4 

1 

1 

G 

57.865 

1,580 
1.35 
234 
746 

4,100 

58 

9 

kO 

63 

354,122 

30,300 

G80 

Total 

401 

57,865 

4,40C 

351,122 

Total 

416 

60,560 

4,630 

.391,102 


Principal Article# imported into a 

od exported from Alicant in 1842. 


Principal 

imports. 

Value. 

Whereof 

from 

England. 

Whereof 

ftrom 

France. 

Principal 

Export*. 

Invoice 

Value. 

Whereof 

England. 

Whereof * 
to 

France. 

cut 

Newfoundland Fish 103,09') 

?K} fro, “ " 

Manufactured Hood* 
Tobacco from America . 
Deals and Tar (from Swe¬ 
den) • • 

L. 

62,355 

83.71,0 

27,320 

158,160 

36,301) 

9,350 

L. 

62,355 

33,700 

*L. 

71,960 

end. 

Barilla 19,580 

Itaisms 146,496 

Silk .... 
Wool .... 
OH (to France and West 

Almond* ... 

Halt (to Sweden) » * 

12,480 
116,397 
46,7( 0 
41,430 

17,600 

9,275 

14,180 

L. 

12,480 

110,397 

3,810 

L. 

46,700 

41,430 


euntotn-houee Regulation*. — A manifest of tho cargo, the ship** tonnage, anil number of crow, must be presented within 21 
hours after pratique being given, when two officers are put on board to prevent smuggling. The consignees then make entry of 
the articles consigned to them, and obtain an order to discharge from the collector, or custom-house authorities, a certificate of 
origin from the Spanish consul at tho port of lading being no longer requisite. To load the wholu or part of an outward cargo, 
the master reports his intention to the collector, who gives his order permitting goods to be shipped, and the shippers make their 
spelt lie. entries. When the vessel is loaded, the waiting officers make thetr return to (lie collector ; u ho, on being presented with 
the receipts of the captain of the port and of the Pratique office- for their respective chaiges, grants Ids clearance, upon which a 
hill of health is obtained, and the vessel Is clear for sea. 

Warehouitng Syalcm .— floods legally imported may he deposited In bonded warehouses for twelve months, paying. In Hen of 
all i barges, 2 per cent, ad value era, but at the end of the year they must lie cither taken for home consumption or re-shipped. 
The 2 per cent, is charged, whether the goods he for a day or the whole year. In charging duties, no allowance Is made for 
waste or damage in the warehouses. 

Rate* of CumniMon are usually 2\ per cent, on sales and purchases; J per cent. U commonly charged on the negotiation of 
lifts. (hinds are commonly sold at 3 months’ credit. Ordinary discount at the rate of fl per cent, per annum. 

.Alicant Is not a favourable place for repairing ship*, and provisions of all sorts are scarce and dear. 

Vessels with foul bills of huulth, or coiiitng from an Infected or suspected place, though with clean hills, are usually ordered 
to Port Mahon to perform quarantine. But vessels coming with clean bills obtain, under ordinary circumstances. Immediate 
pratique. 

Monet/ _.Accounts nre kept In libra* of 20 sin ldos; each sueldo containing 12 dlneros ; the libra, also called the peso, -=.10 

reals ; and a real of Alicant =* 27'2 niaravcdU of plate, or 61*2 uiaravedis vullon. The Ithra may be valued at 3*. (id. sterling, 
and the real at 4 Id. ditto. 

»W ghU and Manures. — The cargit — 25 quintals —» JO nrrobns. The arroba consists either of 21 I irge poumU, or of 36 small 
ditto; the latter hnving 12 Castilian ounces to the pound, the forint r 1M. The arroba — 27 lbs. C or. avoirdupois; but at the 
Custom-house the arroba = 25 lbs. of lb 07. c it It. 

The principal corn measure is the culii* or c.itlise, containing 12 barchlllas, OR uietllos, or 199 quurtillo*. The oahlz <— 7 
Winch, bushels nearly. 

'J'he principal liquid measure la the cantaroof 8 medio*, or 16 quartillos. The can taro —3-05 English wine gallons. Tha 
tounelada or ton contain* 2 pipe*, 80 arroba*. or 10*1 enutaros. 

The yard or vara, divided Into 1 p.rlmns, is 29-96, or very nearly 30 English Inches, — (Consul"* Revorte to foreign Office for 
1811 and 1812; luglit't SjHiin in 1830, 11. 301, &<-.; Kitty'* CumIjU, $e.) 

ALIENS. According to tlic strict sense of the term, and the interpretation of the 
common law, all individuals born out of the dominions of the crown of England ( alibi 
nattts ) are aliens or foreigners. 

It is obvious, however, that this strict interpretation could not be maintained without 
very great inconvenience; and the necessity of making exceptions in favour of the 
children born of native parents resident in foreign countries was early recognised. The 
l 2!i Edw. 3. stat. 2. enacts, that all children born abroad, provided both the parents 
were at the time of their birth in allegiance to the king, and the mother had passed tho 
seas by her husband’s consent, might inherit as if born in England. And this relaxation 
has been carried still further by several modern statutes : so that all children born out of 
the king’s ligcuncc, whose fathers, or grandfathers by the father’s side, were natural born 
subjects, are now deemed to be themselves natural born subjects; unless their ancestors 
were outlawed, or banished beyond sea for high treason, or were, at the birth of such 
children, in the service of a prince at enmity with Great Britain. 

Naturalisation of Aliens. — Aliens may be naturalised by adt of parliament which puts them In exactly 
the same condition as natural-born subjects, except that they are incapable of being members of the privy 
council, of being elected to serve in parliament, or of holding any office of trust under the crown. ■ 
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A denizen Is an alien born, who has obtained letters patent, ex donaitone rent's, to make him an English 
subject. He occupies a kind of middle station between a natural-born subject and an alien. lie may 
acquire lands by purchase or devise, but not by inheritance : and may transmit such lands to his children 
born after his denization, but not to thoso born before. — (Jiluckstane'a Com. book I. cap. 10.) 

An alien may also be naturalised by sorvlng on board any of his Majesty’s ships of war, in time of war, 
for throe years, or, if a proclamation has been issued to that eflfect, for two years. — (0 Geo . 4. cap. 101). 
§5 1C, 17.) 

Influence of the Residence of Aliens. — There can be no doubt that, generally speaking, 
the resort of foreigners to a country , and their residence in it, are highly conducive to its 
interests. Those who emigrate in order to practise their calling in an old settled country 
aro pretty uniformly distinguished for activity, enterprise, and good conduct. The 
native inhabitants have sa many advantages on their side, that it would he absurd to 
suppose that foreigners should ever come into any thing like successful competition with 
them, unless they were acquainted with some branch of trade or manufacture of which 
the others were ignorant, or possessed superior skill, industry, or economy. Hut 
whether aliens practise new acts, or introduce more perfect processes into the old, or 
display superior economy. See., their influx cannot fail to be of the greatest advantage. 
They practically instruct those among whom they reside in what it most concerns them 
to know, that is, in those departments of art and science in which they are inferior to 
others; and enable them to avail themselves of whatever foreign sagacity, skill, or prac¬ 
tice has produced that is most perfect. It is not easy, indeed, to overrate the benefits 
conferred on most countries by the resort of aliens. Previously to the invention of 
printing, there was hardly any other way of becoming acquainted with foreign inven¬ 
tions and discoveries ; and even now it is far easier to learn any new art, method, or 
process, from the example and instruction of those familiar with its details, than from 
the best possible descriptions. The experience, indeed, of every age and country shows 
that the progress of nations in the career of arts and civilisation depends more on the 
freedom of commerce, and on the liberality with which they have treated foreigners, 
than on almost any thing else. „ 

English Legislation as to Aliens. — Ihit, notwithstanding what lias been stated above, 
an antipathy to resident foreigners seems to he indigenous to all rude and uncivilised 
nations. Whatever is done by them appears to he so much taken from the employment, 
and, consequently, from the subsistence of the citizens; while the advantages resulting 
from the new arts or improved practices they introduce, for the most part manifest 
themselves only by slow degrees, and rarely make any impression on the multitude. 
Hence the jealousy and aversion with which foreigners are uniformly regarded in all 
countries not far advanced in civilisation. The early Greeks and Homans looked upon 
strangers as a species of enemies, with whom, though not actually at war, they main¬ 
tained no sort of friendly intercourse. “ J/ostis says Cicero, “ apud majoies nostros is 
diccbatur, rjtiem nunc pereyrinum dirimus." — ( De Off. lib. 1. cap. 12.) It may, therefore, 
he considered as a striking proof of the good sense and liberality of those by whom it 
was framed, that a clause is inserted in Magna Charta which lias the encouragement 
of commerce for its object; being to the effect, that “all merchants (if not openly pro¬ 
hibited l.efote) shall have safe and sure conduct to depart out of and to come into 
England, to reside in and go through England, as well by land as by water; to buy 
and sell without any manner of evil tolls, by the old and rightful customs, except in 
time of war; and if they he of a land making war against us, and such he found in our 
nation at the beginning of the war, they shall be attached without harm of body or 
goods, until it he known unto us, or our chief justice, how our merchants be entreated 
in the land making war against us; and if our merchants he well entreated there, shall 
he so likewise here.” 

But until the wra of Edward I. the stipulation in the Great Charter as to foreign 
merchants seems to have been little attended to. It is doubtful whether, previously to 
his reign, they could either hire houses of their own, or deal except through the medium 
of some Englishman. But this intelligent prince saw the advantage that would result 
to the trade and industry of his subjects from the residence and intercourse of Germans, 
Flemings, Italians, and other foreigners, who, at that time, were very superior to the 
English in most branches of manufactures and commerce. lie, therefore, exerted 
himself to procure a repeal of some of the more oppressive restrictions on aliens, and 
gave them a charter which conveyed considerable privileges.* Down, however, to the 
reign of Edward III., it continued to he customary to arrest one stranger for the debt, 
and even to punish him for the crimes and misdemeanors of others! It may appear 
extraordinary that the gross injustice of this barbarous regulation ever permitted it to 
he adopted; and yet it was probably, at one period, the common law of most European 
states. As soon, however, as the foundations of good order and civilisation began to 

i f barter was confirmed by Edward JIT. In 1328. Among other clauses, It has the following: viz. 
1st, lnat on any trial between foreigners and Englishmen the jury shall be half foreigners ; 2d, That a 
* W* n e r n g hall be appointed in London to bo justiciary for foreign merchants ; and, 3d, That there 
shall be but one weight and measure throughout the kingdom, — ( Anderson , anno 1302.) 
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belaid, its operation was seen to be most pernicious. In 1(125, Edward II. entered 
into a convention with the Venetians, in which it was expressly stipulated that they 
should have full liberty to come to England to buy and sell commodities, without 
being liable for the debts or crimes of others. Conventions to the same effect were 
entered into with other foreigners. At length, in 1353, this disgraceful practice was 
put an end to by 27 Edward 3. stat. 2. cap. 17.; it being provided in this statute, not 
only that no stranger shall be impeached for the trespass or debt of another, but that, 
in the event of a war breaking out with any foreign power, its subjects, residing amongst 
tis, shall be warned thereof by proclamation, and be allowed forty days to a'rrange their 
affairs, and to depart out of the kingdom; and that, under special circumstances, this 
.term may be extended. There are few acts in the statute-book that reflect more credit 
on their proposers, or that have been more advantageous than this. 

In consequence of the encouragement given by Edward III. to such of the woollen 
manufacturers of Flanders as chose to immigrate to England, a good muny came over; 
and it is from their immigration that we may date the improvement and importance of 
the woollen manufacture in this country.—(See Wooi.i.kn MAKurACTuitx.) Hut this 
policy, however wise and judicious, was exceedingly unpopular. 'Ihe foreigners were 
openly insulted, and their lives endangered, in London and other large towns; and a 
few of them in consequence returned to Flanders. Edward, however, was not to he 
driven from liis purpose by an unfounded clamour of this sort. A proclamation was 
issued, in which every person accused of disturbing or attacking the foreign weavers 
was ordered to be committed to Newgate, and threatened with the utmost severity of 
punishment. In a parliament held at York, in 1335, an act was passed for the better 
protection and senility of foreign merchants’ and others, by which penalties were 
inflicted on all who gave them any disturbance. This seems to have had the effect, 
for a while at least, of preventing any outrages. 

'flic corporations of London, Bristol, and other great towns, have been at all times 
the principal enemies to the immigration of foreigners. Perhaps, indeed, they were 
not more hostile to them than to such of their own countrymen, belonging to another 
part of the kingdom, as should have attempted to settle amongst them without being 
free of their corporation. But in denouncing foreigners they had the national prejudice 
on their side; and their attempts to confirm and extend their monopolies by their 
exclusion were regarded as the noblest efforts of patriotism 1 Edward III. was fully 
aware of the real motives by which they were actuated, and steadily resisted their pre¬ 
tensions. But in the reigns of his successors they succeeded better: some of these were 
feeble and unfortunate, whilst others enjoyed the crown only by a disputed title, and in 
defiance of powerful competitors. The support of the great towns was of the utmost 
consequence to such princes, who, whatever might he their own opinion as to its policy, 
could hardly venture to resist the solicitations of such powerful bodies to exclude 
strangers, and to impose restrictions on commerce. From the death of Edward III, 
to the reign of Elizabeth, the progress made by the country was not inconsiderable, hut 
it was little promoted by legislative enactments. Throughout the whole of this period, 
the influence of corporations seems to have predominated in all matters relating to 
trade and the treatment of foreigners; and our legislation partook of the selfish, mono¬ 
polising character of the source whence it was principally derived. Were the acts and 
proceedings ns to aliens the only memorials of our policy from 1377 to 1560, we should 
certainly seem to have retrograded materially during the interval. Some of these acts 
were passed with so little consideration, and were so very absurd, that they had. to bo 
immediately repealed. Of this sort was the statute of the 8 Henry 6. cap. 24., to the 
effect “that no Englishman shall within this realm sell, or cause to he sold, hereafter, 
to any merchant alien, any manner of merchandises, but only for ready payment in 
hand, or else in merchandises for merchandises, to he paid and contented in hand, upon 
pain of forfeiture of the same.” But as an enactment of this sort was very speedily 
found to be more injurious to ourselves than to the foreigner, it was repealed in the 
following session. 

The more tyrannical their conduct in other respects, the more were our princes dis¬ 
posed to humour the national prejudice against foreigners. If not a cheap, it was, at 
least, an easy method of acquiring popularity. In the very first parliament after the 
accession of Itichard III., a statute was passed full of the most ridiculous, contradictory, 
and unfounded allegations as to the injury sustained by the influx of foreigners, and 
laying them under the most oppressive restraints. Considering, indeed, the sort of 
treatment to which aliens were then exposed, it may excite surprise that they should 
ever have thought of visiting the country; and, in point of fact, it appears that the 
resort of foreign merchants to our ports was materially impaired by the statutes referred 
to, and others of the same description. This is evident from the act 19 Henry 7. cap. 6., 
where it is stated that “ woollen cloth is not sold or uttered aa it hath been in divers 
parts,” and that “ foreign commodities and merchandises are at so dear and exceeding 
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high price that the buyer cannot live thereon.” But in despite of this authoritative 
exposition of the mischiefs arising from the restraints on aliens, and on trade, they were 
both increased in the reign of Henry VIIT. And.it was not till the reign of Elizabeth 
that the pretensions of the corporations seem to have been disregarded, and an attempt 
made to act, not by starts, but consistently, on the policy of Edward III. 

The influx of foreigners during the reign of Elizabeth was occasioned chiefly by the 
persecutions of the Duke of Alva and the Spaniards in the how Countries. The friends 
of the reformed religion, which, at the time, was far from being firmly established, and 
the government, were glad to receive such an accession of strength; and from the supe- 
liority of the Flemings in commerce and manufactures, the immigrants contributed 
materially to the improvement of the arts in England. It would seem, however, that 
the ministers of Elizabeth contented themselves, perhaps that they might not excite the 
public prejudice, with declining to enforce the laws against aliens, without taking any 
very active steps in their favour. 

In the reign of James I. the corporation of London renewed with increased earnest¬ 
ness their complaints of aliens. In lo’2‘J a proclamation was issued, evidently written 
by James himself, in which, under pretence of keeping “a due temperament” between 
the interests of the complainants and those of the foreigners, he subjects the laiter to 
fresh disabilities. 

Since the revolution, more enlarged and liberal views as to the conduct to be followed 
with respect to aliens have continued to gain ground : several of the restraining statutes 
have fallen into disuse, while otheis were so much modified by the interference of 
the courts, which have generally been inclined to soften their severity, that their more 
offensive provisions became inoperative. In 1708, an act was passed, notwithstand¬ 
ing the strenuous opposition of the corporations, for the general naturalisation of 
all foreign protestants; but the prejudice against them was still so powerful that it was 
repealed within about three years. Some attempts were afterwards made to carry a 
similar measure. One of these, about the middle of last century, occasioned the pub¬ 
lication by Dr. Tucker of tw'o excellent pamphlets, in which the policy of a natu¬ 
ralisation act is ably vindicated, and the arguments against it successfully exposed.* 
But, notwithstanding these efforts, nothing effectual was done to relieve aliens from the 
disabilities under which they laboured till 18 M, when the 7 & 8 Viet. c. f>(5. was passed. 
This act authorises the secretary of state for the home department, on his receiving 
such evidence as he may think necessary in regard to any application l>v an alien for a 
ceitificate of naturalisation, to grant, if he think fit, such certificate. If granted, the 
ceitifieate conveys to the alien (unless some special reservation he made in it) all the 
rights and privileges of a natural born British subject, except that he cannot he a 
member of either house of parliament, or a privy councillor. Probably this is us 
good a law as could he enacted in regard to this matter. 

The following regulations have been issued by the secretary of state in reference to 
the grant of certificates . — 

1. Upon an application to the secretary of state for the grant of a ceitifieate of natu¬ 
ralisation, it w ill be necessary that the applicant should present to one of Her Majesty’s 
piincipal secretaries of state a memorial praying for such grant, stating the age, pro¬ 
fession, trade, or other occupation of the memorialist, the duration of his residence 
within the U. K., and of what friendly state he is a subject; whether lie intends to 
continue to reside within this kingdom, and all other grounds on which he seeks to 
obtain any of the rights and capacities of a natural-born British subject. 

•J. That the memorialist should make an affidavit before a magistrate, or other 
person authorised by law to administer an oath, verifying all the statements in his 
memorial. 

8. That a declaration should be made and signed by four householders at least, 
vouching for the respectability and loyalty of the memorialist, verifying also tire several 
particulars stated in the memorial as grounds for obtaining such certificate; and that 
tins declaration should be made in due form, before a magistrate, or other person 
authorised by law to receive such declaration, in pursuance of the act passed in the 
fifth and sixth years of Iris late majesty King \Villiam IV. 

Policy of the Laws as to Aliens, — The reason assigned by Mr, Justice Blackstono 
and others for preventing aliens from acquiring fixed property seem to be very unsatis¬ 
factory. In small states there might be grounds, perhaps, for fearing lest the easy 
admission of aliens to the rights of citizenship should give them an improper bias; bui 
in a country like England such apprehensions would be quite futile. In this respecl 

* Remarks on tlrolate Naturalisation Bill, 1751 ; Queries occasioned by the late Natural!#- 

ation liili, 1752* 
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the example of Holland seems quite decisive. Notwithstanding the comparatively 
limited population of that country, it was “ the constant policy of the republic to make 
Holland a perpetual, safe, and secure asylum for all persecuted and oppressed strangers; 
no alliance, no treaty, no regard for, no solicitation of any potentate whatever, has at 
any time been able to weaken or destroy, Or make the state recede from protecting, 
those who have fled to it for their own security and self-preservation,' ’-^-(Proposals for 
amending the Trade af Holland, printed by authority. Lond. 1701.) 

A short residence in the country, and a small payment to the state, was all that was 
required in Holland to entitle a foreigner to every privilege enjoyed by a native. And 
it is of importance to remark, that it has not been so much as insinuated that this liberal 
conduct was in any instance productive of a mischievous result. On the contrary, all 
the highest authorities consider it as one of the main causes of the extraordinary pro¬ 
gress made by the republic in wealth and commerce. It is said in the official paper 
just quoted, that “ Throughout the whole course of all the persecutions and oppressions 
that have occurred in other countries, the steady adherence of the republic to this fun¬ 
damental law has been the cause that many people have not only fled hither for refuge, 
witli their whole stock in rcadyocush, and their most valuable effects, but have also 
settled and established many trades, fabrics, manufactures, arts, and sciences, in this 
country; notwithstanding the first materials for the said fabrics and manufactures were 
almost wholly wanting in it, and not to be procured but at a great expense from foreign 
parts.”— ( Ibid .) 

Witli such an example to appeal to, we are warranted in affirming that nothing can 
he more idle than to suppose that any number of foreigners which it is at all likely 
should ever come to England under the most liberal system for industrial purposes, or 
to escape religious or political persecutions in their own countries, should occasion any 
political inconvenience. But it should always be understood that their residence here 
is to depend on the propriety of their conduct, if they abuse the privileges accoided 
to them, and come among us not for the sake of an asylum, or for the prosecution of 
industrious pursuits, but that they may make this country a theatre for carrying on 
plots and hatching conspiracies against the governments of countries with which we 
may be in amity, in such case they forfeit all claim to hospitality ; and cannot justly 
complain if they be (as they ought to be) deprived of their certificates and compelled 
to quit our shores. 

ALKALIES. The distinguishing characters of these bodies are, a strong acrid 
and powerfully caustic taste; a corrosive action upon all animal matter, destroying its 
texture with considerable rapidity ; exposed to the atmosphere, when in their caustic 
state, they absorb carbonic acid with great rapidity, and become carbonated (or mild). 
Their action upon vegetable colours also affords us means by which the presence of 
an nncombined or caibonated alkali may be detected; the yellow colour of turmeric is 
changed to a red brown tint when immersed into solutions containing them; the blue 
colour of the litmus, after being reddened by an acid, is again restored ; the infusions 
of the red cabbage, the violet, and many other purple vegetable colours, are converted 
to green. Litmus paper reddened by carbonic acid is, however, the most delicate test 
of the presence of an alkali. With the various acids they also combine, forming the 
\ciy important and extensive class of compounds generally called salts; a salt being 
any compound formed by the union of an acid with an alkali or metallic oxide. 

Alkalimetry. — The method by v. hich the value of the alkalies, or carbonated alkalies, is determined, 
being ot considerable impoitance in a commercial point of view, we shall here treat it somewhat in detail. 
It in an established fact, that 40 parts by weight of oilof vitriol of the specific giavity of 1 8185 aiecxaetly 
equivalent to the neutralisation of 70 parts by weight of pure carbonate of potash, or 43 of pm e potass, or M 
ol carbonate of soda, or 32 of soda, and that 70 parts of oil of vitriol will therefore be necessary to neutralise 
I0<) pints of carbonate of potass. Hence, by employing a glass tube of about two ounces’ capacity, und 
accurately divided into 100 equal parts, taking 7<> grains ol oil of vitriol, and diluting it with water, to 
make the 100 measures complete, eveiy measure of this dilute acid must be equal to a grain of pure car¬ 
bonate of potass. The per-contnge of real carbonate of potass existing in any sample of pearlash may lie 
at once •ascertained by taking 100 grains of the sample, dissolving it In hot water, straining, and adding 
by degrees 100 meas tiics of the test acid above mentioned ; the point of neutralisation (when it ceases to 
affect litmus paper or reddened litmus) being accurately ascertained, the residual acid will give tliepei- 
contage of impurities; for instance, say that 75 measures of the dilute acid have been employed to render 
100 grains of a sample of pearlavh perfectly neutral, then wo have ascertained that It contains 25 per cent, 
impurities. The same process of course must be followed in examining samples of barilla or kelp, except 
that the alkali contained In them, being carbonate of soda, 00 75 of oil of vitriol must he employed instead 
ol 70. The process recommended by Mr. Faraday, and in which he use* only one test acid, is as follows :— 
Into a tube about three quarters of an inch m diameter, and nine and a half long, and as cylindrical as 
possible throughout Its whole length, 1,000 grains of water are to be weighed, and the space occupied 
marked on the tube by a fine file; this space is then divided from above downwards into 100 equal parts. 
At 23*44, or 7G-5G parts from the bottom an extra line should be made, und soda marked opposite to it ; 
at 48-90 potass should bo maiked in the same way ; at 54-63 carbonate of soda ; and at 65 carbonate of 
potass. A diluted acid is now to be prepared, which shall have a specific gravity 1*127, and this is made 
by. mixing Intimately together 19 pans by weight of oil of vitriol and 81 of water. The method to be iol- 
lowed in the employment of this acid is as follows:—The dilute acid is to bo measured in the tube up to the 
line opposite to which the alkali sougi£ for is marked; if barilla, which contains carbonate of soda, 54*63 
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measures are to be taken. The 100 measures are then made up by the addition of water, and Is thon 
re&dy for use, following the method before stated. 

The alkalies are four in number, namely, ammonia (or volatile alkali), potass (or vegetable alkali), soda 
(or mineral alkali), and lithia; which last is of so little Importance that we shall not treat of it hero. 

Tiie combinations of these alkalies with the vartous acids, whenever they form compounds of any im¬ 
portance, will bo noticed. , , 

Ammonia, or Spirits of Hartshorn , or Volatile Alkali, in its uncombined form, is an elastic gaseous 
body, having a very pungent and suffocating odour, destroys animal life, converts the yellow of turmeric 
paper to a brown, which, from the volatility of the alkali, is again restored by n gentle heat to its original 
colour. This gas is rapidly absorbed by water, which takes into solution about 780 times Its volume, 
forming the liquid ammonia, or what is commonly called hartshorn.' Ammonia is liberated whenever any 
of the compounds of this alkali arc acted upon by potass, soda, lime, and many other alkaline earths. Lime, 
from its being the most economical, is generally employed ; the best proportion for its preparations are 
equal weights of sal ammoniac (muriate of ammonia), and fresh slaked lime. When these nro introduced 
into a retort, and heat applied, ammonia is liberated in the gaseous form, and is conducted by a Writer’s 
safety tube Into a vessel of wator, by which the gas is Instantly absorbed. Muriate of lime remains in tho 
retort; sometimes water is added to the mixture, and then distilled. As thus obtained, it has a specific 
gravity of D.X) or *040, water being equal to 1 000. The most concentrated solution of ammonia lias tho 
specific gravity *87ft. 

Carbonate qf Ammonia , or Volatile Salt, or Subcarbonale cf Ammonia. -- This salt, which Is very much 
employed in various processes of the arts, was formerly obtained by the action of chalk (carbonate of lime) 
upon muriate of ammonia ; a double decomposition takes place. Carbonic acid and ammonia are sublimed 
in vapour, and muriate of lime remains in thr* vessel. A much less expensive process is, however, now 
followed, namely, from the waste gas liquors obtained in tho purification of coal gas ; theso are evaporated, 
and the black impure sulphuric acid added. By this means a sulphate of ammonia is formed, and tho 
carbonate procured from it by the action of powdered chalk, as in the former process. 

Its uses are principally in forming other compounds of ammonia, as smelling salts; and it is likewise em¬ 
ployed rathor extensively by pastry-cooks for making light pastry, which is caused by the volatile carbonate 
of ammonia escaping and raising up the pastry by tho heat of the oven. It is entirely dissipated during 
the baking, so that no ill effect can arise from its use. 

Both this compound and the preceding act as violent stimulants on the animal system. r 

Muriate t\f Ammonia, or Sal Ammoniac , was formerly brought to this country from Egypt, wheVe it 
was procured by submitting the soot of camels’ dung (there employed for fuel) to sublimation tn closed 
vessels; it is, however, at presont manufactured in very large quantities in this country in a variety of 
ways. The most economical processes are either submitting sulphate of ammonia mixed intimately with 
muriate of soda (sea salt) to sublimation, or by substituting the blttcrnof sea wator, which consists chiefly 
of muriate of magnesia, for tho sea salt. In the first process a sulphate of soda is formed, and the nrarlate 
of ammonia, which, being volatile, rises in the vaporous form, and is condensed in the cool parts of tho 
apparatus ; in the latter process a sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts) results. It is generally from tills 
salt (muriate of ammonia) that the liquid ammonia is manufactured ; it is also employed in tinning and 
soldering, to preservo the metals from ox id. it ion It is a semi-transparent, tough salt, having an acrid 
and cool taste, and is usually met with in the form of hemispherical masses. Sal ammoniac is made at 
Calcutta, and is thence exported to Great Britain, the Uuited States, .and the Arabian mid Persian gulls. 
In 1824-2ft the exports amounted to 114 tons. 

Sulphate of Ammonia _The preparation of the 6ulphateha$ been already given under the head of am¬ 

monia ; it is employed in tho manufacture both of tho carbonate and muriate. 

Acetate of Ammonia. — The spirit of Mindererus is obtained by acting upon the carbonate of ammonia 
by aeetic ncic ; the carbonic acid escapes with effervescence, ami an acetato of ammonia is formed ; it is 
employed in medicino as a febrifuge. 

All those salts of ammonia have the following properties; — they are volatile at a low red heat; the fixed 
alkalies decompose them, combining with their acid, nnd the ammonia is liberated. 

When combined with a fixed acid, such as the boracie or phosphoric, they arc decomposed, the am. 
monfa alone being volatilised, and the acid remaining pure. This process was described for obtaining 
pare phosphoric acid. 

Potass , or Vegetable Alkali. — The original source of this alkali is in the vegetable kingdom, whence 
is derived its name of vegetable alkali. When wood is burnt, and the ashes lixiviated with water, boiled, 
stralnnd. and evaporated to dryness, an intensely alkaline mas9 is obtained, which is known by the naino 
of potash, from tuie process being conducted in iron pots. It is then removed to a reverberatory furnace, 
nnd submitted to heat, and n current ofair. This burns out extractive matter and other impurities, and 
the salt assumes a pearly white colour, and is hence called pcarlashes. Care should bo taken, during this 
process, that the potashes do not enter into fusion, as this would destroy the full effect of the operation. 

Pearl ashes. — I’earlashes generally contain about from (50 to 83 or H4 per cent, of pure carbonate of 
potass. Its uses in manufactures are numerous and irr.poit.mt. It is employed in making flint-glass, of 
which It constitutes about one sixth of the materials employed ; in soap-making, especially for the softer 
kinds of soap; fortius purpose, however, it is first rendered caustic hy means ol lime. In the rectifi¬ 
cation of spirits large quantities are employed to combine with the wator previously in union with the 
spirit. 

Subcarbonate of Potass,or Salt of Tartar, isused in preparlngthe subcarbonate of potass of the Pharma¬ 
copoeia (carbonate of potass of the chemical nomenclature), and likewise iiiTcnderlng hard spring water* 
soft, nnd In cleansing substances from grease: it is somet imes called salt of wormwood. When made by the 
deflagration of two parts of turtar of argol and one of nitre, it is called black flux, and is used extensively 
in metallurgic operations. 

From the subcarbonate of potash the pure and uncombined potass Is obtained, by adding an equal 
weight of fresh burnt lime, previously slaked, and boiling them with half their weight of water. By this 
process the lime combines with the carbonic acid, and the potass remains in solution in its caustic state ; 
by boiling the clear solution rapidly in iron vessels, and submitting it to fusion, wo obtain the fused 
potass. 

If it be required perfectlypure for chemical purposes. It is necessary to evaporate In silver vessels, and 
dissolve in strong alcohol. This takes up the pure potass, and leaves any portion of the subcarbon ito that 
may not have been acted upon by the lime ; then tho alcohol is to be distilled off, and the potass fused at 
a red heat, and poured out in Its liquid state on a cold slab. As thus procured, it is a white, brittle mass, 
highly deliquescent, absorbing moisture and carbonic acid rapidly from tho atmosphere. When evapor¬ 
ated in iron vessels it lias a dirty colour, and lets full a quantity of oxide of iron, when dissolved in water 
fioin its having acted ujjon the iron boilers. 

Potass acts with* groat rapidity upon animal substances, destroying their texture, and is on this ac¬ 
count employed as a caustic, and was formerly called lapis infernalis. 

Carbonate (or, in the chemical nomenclature, Bicarbonate) of Pot ass, Is prepared by passing carbonic 
acid gas through a solution of the subcarbonate : and evaporating at a temperature below 2I‘2°, and crys¬ 
tallising. It is used In making effervescing draughts. It loses one proportion of its carbonic acid when 
heated, and is converted Into the subcarbonate. 

Sulphate of Potass , or Sal Polychrest, or Vitriolated Tartar, Is obtained by submitting the salt, which 
remains after the manufacture of nitric acid from nitre and sulphuric acid, too red heat,or by neutralis¬ 
ing tho excess of acid contained in that salt by subcarbonate of potass. 
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Bitulphale of Potass, or Sal Enixunt. — This is the salt mentioned above, a* the residue from the pro. 
cess lor obtaining nitric acid. It is employed, in very largo quantities, in the manufacture of alum ; 
also in tinning iron, for pickling, as it is termed ; it is sometimes also used ns a flux. 

Nitrate (f Potash, Nitre, or Saltpetre _This salt, which is of so much importance in every brand) of 

the arts, Is found native in many parts of the world, especially In the East Indies. It is obtained from 
soils composed of decomposing granite, the felspar of which gives rise, as is supposed, to the potass. The 
nitric acid is not so easily accounted for, except It is by a union of the nitrogen and oxygen gases in the 
atmosphere taking place in those hot climates; for, from authenticated accounts, no decaying animal 
or vegetable matter exists in the nitre districts of India. I3y lixiviation with water the nitre is dissolved 
from the soil, which is again thrown out into the air, to lie washed the following year; so that it is 
formed continually. These lixiviations are then evaporated ;.nnd when of a certaiu strength, a quantity 
of common salt separates, which is removed as It falls ; and the nitre is then crystallised and imported 
to tills country, always containing a certain quantity of impurities, which are deducted in the purchase 
f>f iai ge quantities of the article, being termed its refraction. It is generally used for the manufacture of 
gunpowder and pure nitric acid, refined or re-crystallised. 

Nitre may lm also made artificially, in beds of decaying vegetable or animal substances, mixed with old 
mortar, or other refuse calcareous earth ; theso are watered occasionally, too much moisture being hurt, 
ful; after a certain period, depending on the rapidity with whieh the process has gone on, the whole is 
submitted to lixiviation together with wood-avhes, which contain subearbonate of potass, and which de¬ 
composes any nitrate of lime formed, of which there is generally a considerable quantity. After the 
lixiviation is complete, which takes some time, the solution is separated and boiled down ; the salt sepa¬ 
rates as in the other process, and the nitre is then crystallised. It was from this source that the whole of 
the nitre, neaily, employed l>y the French during the long protracted war with the continental powers 
was obtained. 

Nltie has a cold, penetrating, and nauseous taste; enters Into igneous fusion nt a gentle heat, and is 
(hen moulded into round cakes called sal prunella. It is employed in the manufacture of nitric aeid ; of 
gunpowder, which is composed of 75 parts by weight of nitre, 1C of charcoal, and It of sulphur (the nitre 
lor tiiis purpose should be of great purity) ; and in the manufacture of oil of vitriol : as a flux it is one 
of the most powerful wo possess ; It is also used for the preservation of animal food, and in making frl- 
goritie, mixtures: 1 ox. of nitre dissolved in 5 oz. of water loivers its tomperature 15 degrees of Fahren¬ 
heit's thermometer. — (See Salti'BTIik.) 

Oxalate and Bmoralate qf Potass. — Thebinoxalate of potass, or salt of lemon, or sorrel, by both which 
last names it is very commonly known, Is procured from the juice of the common sorrel (Humcx AcctosaJ, 
or the wood sorrel (Oxalis Acetoselln), by crystallisation, after the feculent matter has been separated by 
standing a few days. Its chief uses are, in removing ink spots or iron moulds; and also us a refreshing 
beverage when mixed with sugar and water. 

The neutral oxalate is obtained from this salt by combining the excess of acid which it contains with a 
solution of subcurbonate of potass. Is very much used in chemistry, as the best test of the presence of 
lime. 

Tartrate and Bitartrate qf Potass _Ritartrate of potass, or cream of tartar, is, when In its crude and 

impure state, called argoi.and is deposited in the interior of wine casks during fermentation, and from 
tliis source the whole of the cream of t.utar is obtained. It is generally of a very dark brown colour, but 
may be purified and rendered perfectly white by solution and crystallisation. It Is employed \cry exten¬ 
sively In dyeing, hat-making, and in the preparation of tartaric acid, and many of the compounds of 
tartaric aetd, as tartar emetic, soluble tartar (tartrate of potass): when heated to redness it is converted 
into carbonate of potass and charcoal; mixed with half its weight of nitre and thrown into a red hot 
crucible it forms the black flux, and with its own weight of nitre the white flux, both of which arc very 
much employed in metnllurgir operations. The tartrato is made by the addition of subcarbonate of 
potass to a solution of the hi tart rate until perfectly neutral: it is useu in medicine as a.mild purgative. 

Ferrocyanate or Pivssiate of Potass —This salt is obtained by the action of subearbonate of potass, 
at a low red he.it, upon icfuse animal matter, such as hoof*, horns, skin, &c., in the proportion of two 
of subcarbonate to lour or five of the animal matter. Rut the process recommended by M. Gautier is 
pi durable ; he finds, that when animal matter is heated with nitre, it yields a much larger quantity of 
the ferroprussiate than when either potass or subcai Inmate of potass are employed ; tho proportions ho 
finds most economical are, 1 part by weight of nitre, 3 parts of dry blood, and iron scales or filings equal 
to a fiftieth of the blood employed. 

The coagulum of blood Is mixed intimately with tho nitre and iron filings, and dried by exposure to 
the air ; they are then submitted to a very low red heat, in deep Iron cylinders, nR long as vapours con- 
tiime to l>c liberated ; when cold, the contents are dissolved in 12 or 15 times their weight and strained. 
On evaporation till of the specific gravity 1-284, and allowing it to cool, a large quantity of bicarbonate 
ol potass crystallises, and by fui ther evaporation till of the specific gravity I-30b, the ferroprussiate of 

1 mtas3 crystallises on cooling. This is to be roc ry stall Red. It is a beautiful yellow salt, very tough, 
laving a tenacity similar to spermaceti, ami is decomposed at a red heat. It Is employed very extensively 
in. dyeing blues, and in rallco printing ; also in the manufacture of Prussian blue, which is a compound of 
tho lerroprussic acid and oxide of iron, prepared by adding 1 part of the ferroprussiate of potass dissolved 
in water, to I part of copperas, and 4 parts of alum in solution. 

Chromate of Potass — This salt is obtained horn the native chromate of iron by the action of nitre nt 
a full red heat iu equal proportions. Ily solution, filtration, and evaporation, a beautiful lemon-ycllowr 
coloured salt results. It is very much employed in dyeing, calico printing, and calico making, from it* 
producing bright yellow precipitate* with solutions of lead. 

Bichromate of Potass — is prepared from the above-mentioned salt, by tho addition of nitric acid to tho 
yellow solution obtained from the heated mass by the action of water ; on evaporating this, a dark red 
coloured salt crystallises, which is the bichromate. This is aiso very largely employed by the calico 
printers,'and when mixed in solution with nitric acid, possesses the property of destroying vegetable 
colours ; on this account it is of great importance, as it at tho same time removes a vegetable colour, and 
forms a base for a yellow dye. 

Chlorate or ltypcroxymurialc qf Potass —The preparation of this salt is attended with some little 
diflieulty, and requires a groat deal of nicety. It is obtained by passing a current of chlorine gas through 
a solution of caustic potass ; then boiling and evaporating ; the first salt that separates is the chlorate of 
potass ; and by further evaporation, muriate of potass is obtained. It is used in making matches for in¬ 
stantaneous light boxes, which are prepared by first dipping tho wood irt melted sulphur, and then into 
a thin paste, formed of 3 parts chlorate of potass, 2 parts starch, and a little vermilion; with sulphur it 
forms & very explosive compound, generally employed for filling the percussion caps of fowling-pieces. 

Soda , or Mineral Alkali, — The sources of this alkali in nature are various. It Is obtained in combina¬ 
tion with carbonic acid, wdicn plants which grow by tho sea-side arc burnt. Th&ashes thus obtained 
arc called barilla and kclu; and aiso in some countries it is found as an efflorescence upon the surface ol 
tho earth, and is called nitrum or natron ; this occurs pai tieularly in Egypt and South America. Trona 
is also another native carbonate of soda,-and is exported from Tripoli. In combination with muriatic 
acid it is also found In immense abundance, forming tho rock salt, and sea salt or muriate of soda. It is 
obtained from the carbonate exactly ht tho same way as potass is obtained from its carbonate, namely, 
by boiling it with fresh burnt lime previously slaked, decanting the clear solution, and evaporating and 
fusing. It is a white brittle substance, and by exposure to the air becomes converted into a dry carbo¬ 
nate. Its uses in the arts and manufactures are of considerable importance. In soap-making it is 
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employed In very large quantities, ami for Ibis purpose is generally procured from barilla or kelp, by 
mixing them with lime, find by the infusion of water procuring a caustic soda lev* this is mixed with 
oil and fatty matters in various proportions, and boiled; the sap on hi cation of the fatty matter takes 
and the soap formed rises to the surface ; the ley is then drawn from beneath, and fresh leys ndded, 
ftntil the soap is completely free from oil; it Is then allowed to dry. Soda is also employed in the manu¬ 
facture of plate, crown, and bottle glass, though for this purpose it is generally in the form of carbonate 
or sulphate. , 

Subcarbonate of Soda. (In the chemical nomenclature it is called carbonate.) — This is generally pro- 
pared from barilla, which contains about from 16 to 24 percent. Barilla is.procured by incinerating tho 
salsola soda , and other sea-side plants ; it is marie iu large quantities on the coast of Spain. Kelp is another 
impure carbonate of soda, but does not contain more than 4 or ft percent.; it is the ashes obtained from 
6oa weeds by incineration, and Is made on the northern shores of Scotland. From these, the crystallised 
carbonate (or subcarbonate, as it is more frequently called) Is made by theaddltion of a small quantity of 
water, boiling, straining, evaporating, and skimming off the common salt as it forms on the surface ; on 
cooling, the subcarbonatq of soda crystallines. Another method is by boating the sulphate of soda with 
carbonate of lime and charcoal, and then dissolving out the soluble carbonate; also, by the action of car¬ 
bonate of potass (pearlash) upon solutions of sea salt. — (See Barilla and Kelp.) 

lit carbonate qf Soda — is procured by drning a current of carbonic acid gas through solutions of tho 
carbonate, and then evaporating at a temperature below 212° Fahrenheit; it is chiefly employed in 
making soda water powders. This is the carbonate of soda of the Pharmacopoeia. By the application of 
a reel heat.it loses cm borne acid, and is converted into the subcarbonate. 

Sulphate of Soda, or Glauber Sails. — This salt, whic h has received the name of Glauber, from its dis¬ 
coverer, is tiic residue of a great many chemical processes ; for instance, when muriate of soda is acted 
upon by nit of vitriol, muriatic acid and sulphate of soda result; in making chlorine gas for the manu¬ 
facture of the chloride of lime, or bleaching powder, sulphate of soda and sulphate of manganeso result; 
the materials employed being sea salt, sulphuric arid (oil of vitriol), and black oxide of manganese: also, 
in the preparation of acetic acid from the acetate of soda, and in the preparation of muriate of ammonia 
from sea salt and sulphate of ammonia. Sulphate of soda is a colourless, transparent salt, eflloi cscea 
readily when exposed to the air, and becomes converted into a dry powder ; it has a cold, bitter taste. 
It is used for the preparation of carbonate of soda, and as a medicine. It is found native in some coun¬ 
tries^ particularly In Persia and South America — frequently as an elUorcscenee upon now walls. 

Nitrate qf Soda. — This salt is found native in some parts of the Fast indies, and is called, from -lb* 
square form, cubic nitre ; it is, however, very little used. ,v 

Muriate of Soda, or Sea Salt. — This compound is found in immense quantities in tho earth, and is 
called fiom this circumstance rock salt, or sal gem. The mines of Cheshire and Droitwicli, in, this 
country, and those in Poland, Hungary, and Spain, and many others, afford imtpenso quantities of this 
compound. It is also obtained by the evaporation of sea water, both spontaneously in pits formed for 
the purpose, and in large iron boilers ; the unmstallisablc fluid is called the bittern ; basket salt is made 
tjy ptbciug the salt after evaporation In conical baskets, and passing through it a saturated solution of 
salt, which dissolves and carries off the muriate,of magnesia or lime. Pure salt should not become 
moist by exposure to the air ; it decrepitates when heated ; it is employed for the preparation ojf muriatic 
acid, carbonate of soda, muriate of ammonia, and many other operations; also in glazing stone-ware, 
pottery, Sic. ; and from its great antiseptic properties, is used largely for tho preservation oi animal food ; 
as a flux also in metallurgy. * 

Borate if Soda, or Borax. — This salt is found In Thibet and Persia, deposited from saline lakes ; it is 
called tincal. and is imported into this country, where it is purified by solution ; the iattv matter with 
which the tincal Is always coated being removed, and the solution ovaporated and crystallised : its prin¬ 
cipal uses are as a flux, from its acting very powerfully upon earthy substances. 

ALKANET, or ANCIIUSA (Ger. Orhamt ; Du. Ossetong; Fr. Orcatiette; It. 
Aneusa ; Sp. Arcaneta), a species of bugloss ( Anchusa tinctoria Lin). It has been cul¬ 
tivated in England ; but is found of the finest quality in Siberia, Spain, and more par¬ 
ticularly in the South of France, in the vicinity of Montpelier. The roots of the plant 
are the only parts that, are made use of. When in perfection, they are about the 
thickness of the finger, having a thick bark of a deep purplish red colour. This, when 
separated from the whitish woody pith, imparts a fine deep red to alcohol, oils, wax, 
and all urctuous substances. To water it gives only a.dull brownish hue. It is 
principally employed to tint wax, pomatum, and unguents, oils employed in the dress¬ 
ing of mahogany, rose-wood, &c. The alkanet brought from Constantinople yields a 
more beautiful but less permanent dye than that of France.— (Lewis's Mat. Med. ; 
Alagniem , Dictionnaire des Productions .) 

Tho duty, which was previously very oppressive, was reduced in 1832 to Is. a cwt.; and by the tariff 
of last year (1842) to la. a cwt. The imports are inconsiderable. The price varies from 27s. to 32s. a cwt. 

ALLOWANCES, TAIIES, &c. In selling goods, or in paying duties upon them, 
certain deductions are made from their weights, depending on the nature of the pack¬ 
ages in which they are inclosed, and which are regulated in most instances by tho 
custom of merchants, and the rules laid down by public offices. These allowances, 
as they are termed, are distinguished by the epithets Draft , Tare, Tret, and Chiff. 

Draft is a deduction from the original or gross weight of goods, and Js subtracted before the tare is 
taken off. 

Tare is an allowance for the weight of the bag, box, cask, or other package, in which goods arc weighed. 
Heal or open hire is the actual weight of the package. 

Customary tare is, as its name implies, an established allowance for the weight of the package. 
Computed tare is an estimated allowance agreed upon at the time. 

Average tare Is when a few packages only among several are weighed, their mean or average taken, 
and the rest tared accordingly. 

Sitncr-lare Is an additional allowance, or tare, whore the commodity or parkage exceeds a certain weight. 
■When tare is allowed, the remainder is called tho nett weight; but ii trett be alloived, it is called tho 
tattle weight. 

Trett is a deduction of 4 lbs. from every 104 lbs. of suttle weight. 

I his allowance, which is said to be for dust or sand, or for the waste or wear of the commodity, wag 
formerly made on most foreign articles sold by the pound avoirdupois ; but it is now nearly discontinued 
by merchants, or else allowed in the price. It is wholly abolished at the Fast India warehouses in 
nelt ^ 1<,r trett nor draft Is allowed at the Custom-house. 

Clqlf, or Llottgh, is another allowance that Is nearly obsolote. It Is stated In arithmetical books to ho - 
a deduction of 2 lbs. from every 3 cwt. of the second suttle that is, the remainder after trett is subtracted \ 
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but merchants, at present, know cloff* only as a small deduction, like draft, from tlie original weight, and 
(his only from two or three artirles—(Seo Kelly's Cambist, art.London.”) 

i’or an account of the taros and allowances at London, see Take ; for the tares and allowances at tho 
groat foreign trading towns, see their names. 

ALMONDS (Gcr. Mandela $ Du. Amandelen ; Fr. Amandes ; It. Mandorlij Sp. 
Ahncndra; Fort. Amende; Rus. Mindnl; Lat. Amygdala*, atuara, dulces), a kind of 
medicinal fruit, contained in a hard shell, that is enclosed in a tough sort of cotton skin. 
The tree ( Amtjgdalus communis ) which produces this fruit nearly resembles the peach 
both in leaves and blossoms ; it grows spontaneously only in warm countries, as Spain, 
and particularly Barbary. It flowers early in the Spring, and produces fruit in 
August. Almonds are of two sorts, sweet and bitter. They are not distinguishable 
from each other* but by tire taste of the kernel or fruit. “ The Valentia almond is 
sweet, large, and flat-pointed at one extremity, and compressed in the middle. Die 
Italian ulmonds are not so sweet, smaller, and less depressed in tho middle. 'Die 
Jordan almonds come from Malaga, and are the best sweet almonds brought to Eng- 
land. They are longer, flatter, less pointed at one end and less round at the other, and 
have a paler cuticle than those we have described. 'Die sweet almonds are imported 
in mats, casks, and boxes ; the bitter, which come chiefly from Mogadore, arrive in 
boxes.” — ( Thomsons Dispensatory .) 

Previously to 1832. almonds were grossly overtaxed ; but the duties were then considerably reduced, 
and they were also still further reduced in 184*2. At .in average of the years 1840 and 1841, the entries for 
home consumption amounted to 8,<»)U cwt. They arc mostly imported from Spain and Northern Africa. 
The (1813) duties are, almonds, not Jordan or bitter, 10s. newt.; Jordan, 25s. per ditto ; bitter. 2s. per ditto. 
Almonds were quoted In bond in London, in January 1843, Jordan (new), 155,v. a cwt. ; Valencia 
(sweet, shipped irom Alicant,) 78s. per ditto; AfYican bitter, G5s. per ditto; African sweet, 4Gs. to 47s. 
per ditto 

ALOES (Du. Aloe; Fr. Aloes; Gcr. and Lat. Aloe; Rus. Sabir; Sp. Aloe); Arab. 
Minibar), a bitter, gummy, resinous, inspissated juice, obtained from the leaves of the 
plant of the same name. There are four sorts of aloes met with in commerce ; viz. 
Socotrine, Hepatic , Caballine, and Cape. 

1. Socotrine — so called from the island of Socotra, in the Indian Ocean, not very distant from Cape 
Ouurdafui, whore the plant {Aloe sptca/a), of which this species is the produce, grows abundantly. It is 
in pieces of a reddish brown colour, glossy as if varnished, and in some degree pellucid. When reduced 
to powder, it is of a bright golden colour. Its taste Is extremely bitter; and rt has a peculiar aromatic 
odour, not unlike that of the russet apple decaying. It softens in the hand, and is adhesive; vet is 
sufficiently pulverulent. It Is Imported by way of Smyrna and Alexandria, in chests and casks, but is 
very scarce in England. 

2 Hepatic. — The real hepatic aloes, so called from its liver colour, is believed to be the produce of 
the Aloe pcrfaliata , which grows in Yemen in Arabia, from which it Is exported to Bombay, whence it 
Gilds its way to Europe. It is duller in the colour, bitterer, and lias a less pleasant aroma than tiic Koco* 
nine aloes, for which, however, it is sometimes substituted, llarbadoes aloes, which is often passed off 
lor Hie hepatic, is the produce of the Aloe vulgaris. It is brought home in calabashes, or large gourd 
shells, containing from GO to 70 lbs. It is duskier In its hue than the Bombay, or real hepatic aloes, and 
the taste is more nauseous, and intonsoly bitter. The colour of the powder is a dull olive yellow. 

3. Caballine or Horse Aloes seems to be merely the coarsest species or refuse of the llarbadoes aloes. 
It is used only in veterinary medicine; and is easily distinguished by its rank betid smell. 

4. Cape Aloes is tho produce of the Aloe spicata , which is found In great abundance In the interior of 
the Cape colony, and in Melinda. The latter furnishes the greater part of the extract sold in Kuiope 
under the name of Socotrine aloes. The odour of the Cape aloes ^stronger and more disagreeable thao 
that of tho*Socotrine; they have, also, a yellower hue on the outside; are less glossy, softer, and more 
pliable; the colour of the powder is more like that of gamboge than that of the truo Socotrine aloes. — 
( A in.site's Mai. Indira ; Thomson's Dispensatory and Mat. Mcdica.) 

Tho entries of aloes for home consumption amounted, at an average of the years 1841 and 1842, to 
17<',7KO lbs. a year. Previously to 1842 the duties were 2d. per lb. on those from a British possession, 
and Hd. on those fiom a foreign country ; but they were then reduced to 1 d. and 'id. per lb. 

ALOES-WOOD (Gcr. Aloeholz; Du. Aloehont, Paradgshout; Fr. Iiois d'Aloes ; 
It. Legno di Aloe; Sp. A'oe chi no ; Lat. Lignum Aloes ; Sans. Agnru ; Malay, Agila ; 
Siam. Kisna), the produce of a large forest tree, to be found in most of the countries 
between China and India, from the 24th degree of north latitude to the equator. 

It seems to bo the result of a diseased action confined to a small part of a few trees, of which the rest 
of tho wood is wholly valueless. It appears to be more or less frequent according to soil and climate, 
and from the same causes to differ materially in quality. It is produced both in tho greatest quantity and 
perfection in the countries and islands on the cast coast of the Gulf of Siam. This article Is, in high 
repute for fhuvigations, and as incense, in all Hindu, Mohammedan, and Cutholic countries. It formerly 
brought a very high price, being at one time reckoned nearly as valuable as gold. It is now compara¬ 
tively cheap, though the finest specimens are still very dear. The accounts of this article in most books, 
even of good authority, are singularly contradictory amt inaccurate. This is more surprising, as La 
Loubere lias distinctly stated, that It consisted only of “ certains end roils cor rumpus dans desarbres 
d'une certaine esjxice. Tof tie a rime de cette espice n'ena pas ; et cent gui cn ont, ne les out pas tons en 
nit me endroit." — (Hoyaume de Siam, t. i. p. 45. ]2moral.) The difficulty of finding the trees which 
happen to be diseased, and of getting at tho diseased portion, has given rise to the fable* that have been 
current as to its origin. The late Dr. Roxburgh introduced the tree which yields this production into 
the Botanical Garden at Calcutta, from the hills to the eastward of Sylhet, and described it under tho 
name of Aquillaria Agalocha. 

. ALUM (Ger. Alaun; Du. Aluin; Fr. Alun; It. Allume; Sp. Allumtre; Itus, 
Kivassze; Lat. Ahtmen; Arab. Shell), a salt of great importance in the arts, consisting 
of a ternary compound of aluminum, or pure argillaceous earth, potass, and sulphuric 
acid. Alum is sometimes found native ; but by far the greater part of that which is 
met with in commerce is artificially prepared. The best alum is the Roman, or that 
which is manufactured uear Civita Vecehia, in the Papal territory. It is in irregular, 
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octahedral, crystalline masses, about the size of a walnut, and is opaque, being covered 
on the surface with a farinaceous efflorescence. The Levant, or Roch alum, is in 
fragments, about the size of the former, but in which the chrystalline form is mom? 
obscure; it is externally of a dirty rose-colour, and internally exhibits the same tinge, 
but clearer. It is usually shipped for Europe from Smyrna ; but it was anciently 
made at Roccha, or Edessa, in Syria; and hence its name Roch alum. English alum 
is in large, irregular, semi-transparent, colourless masses, having a glassy fracture; not 
efflorescent, and considerably harder than the others. It is very inferior to either the 
Roman or Itoch alum. The principal use of alum is in the art of dyeing, as a mordant 
for fixing and giving permanency to colours which otherwise would not adhere at all, 
or but for a very short time; but it is also used for a great variety of other purposes. 

Beckmann has shown (History of Inventions, vol. i. art. “ Alutn ”) that the ancients were unacquainted 
with alum, and that the substance which they designated as such was merely vitriolic earth. It was first 
discovered by the Orientals, who established alum works in Syria in the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
The oldest alum works in Europe wore erected about the middle of the fifteenth century. Towards the 
conclusion of tho reign of Queen Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Chaloner established the first alum work in 
England, in the vicinity of Whitby, In Yorkshire, where the principal works of tho sort in this country 
are still carried on ; the shipments of alum from Whitby in lHI 1 amounted to 3,£57 tons. There is, also, 
a largo alum work at Ilurlett, near Paisley, the produce of which may be estimated at about 1,200 tons a 
year. Alum is largely manufactured in China, and is thence exported to all tho western Asiatic coun¬ 
tries. In 1837, 3i>,G42 piculs (2,120 tons) wore exported from Canton. 

AMBER (Ger. Bernstein; Du . Barnsteen ; Da. Bernsteen, Bav. ; Fr . Ambrejnunc; 
It . Ambra gin'll; Sp. Amhar ; It us. Jantnr ; l'ol. Bursztyn ; Lat. Succinum, Electrum), 
a brittle, light, hard substance, usually nearly transparent, sometimes nearly colourless, 
but commonly yellow, or even deep brown. It lias considerable lustre. Specific 
gravity 1 *0 65. It is found in nodules or rounded masses, varying from the size of 
coarse sand to that of a man’s hand. It is tasteless, without smell, except when 
pounded or heated, when it emits a fragrant odour. It is highly electric. Most 
authors assert that amber is bituminous; but l)r. Thomson states, that “it is undoubt¬ 
edly of a vegetable origin; and though it differs from resins in some of its properties, 
yet it agrees with them in so many others, that it may without impropriety be referred 
to them.” — ( Chemistry, vol. iv. p. 147. 5th cd.) 

Pieces of amber occasionally enclose parts of toads and insects in their substance, which are beautifully 
preserved. It Is principally found on the shores of Pomerania and Polish Prussia ; but it is sometimes 
dog out of tho earth in Ducal Prussia. It is also met with on the banks of the river Giaretta, in Sicily. 
Sometimes it is found on the east coast of Britain, and in gravel pits round London. The largest mass 
of atnber ever found was got near tho surface of the ground In Lithuania. It weighs 18 lbs., and is pre¬ 
served In the royal cabinot at Berlin. Most of tho ainber imported into this country comes from tho 
Baltic, hut a small quantity comes from Sicily. Amber was in very high estimation among the ancients, 
but is now comparatively neglected. 

AMBEH-GRIS, or AMBEIt-GREASE (Ger. Amber ; Du. Amber: Fr. Amber - 
ffris { It. Ambra-grigia i Sp. Ambar*gris ; Lat. Ambra , Ambra grisen,') a solid, opaque, 
generally ash-coloured, fatty, inflammable substance, variegated like marble, remarkably 
light, rugged and uneven in its surface, and has a fragrant odour when heated ; it does 
not effervesce with acids’, melts freely over the fire into a kind of yellow resin, and is 
hardly soluble in spirit of wine. It is found on the sea-coast, or floating on the sea, 
near the coasts of India, Africa, and Brazil, usually in small pieces, but sometimes in 
masses of 50 or lOOlbs. weight. “Various opinions have been entertained respecting 
its origin. Some affirmed that it was the concrete juice of a tree, others thought it a 
bitumen ; but it is now considered as pretty well established that it is a concretion 
formed in the stomach or intestines of the Physeter macrocephnlus , or spermaceti whale.” 
—( Thomson's Chemistry.) Ambergris ought to be chosen in large pieces, of an agree* 
able odour, entirely grey on the outside, and grey with little black spots within. The 
purchaser should be very cautious, as this article is easily counterfeited with gums and 
other drugs. 

AMETHYST (Ger. Amethyst; Fr. Amethyste; It. Amatista; Sp. Ametisto ; Lat; 
Amethystus ), a precious stone, of which there are two species differing widely in quality 
and value! 

Tho Oriental amethyst is a gom of the most perfect violet colour, am! of extraordinary brilliancy and 
beauty. It is said to be as hard as the sapphire or ruby, with which it also corresponds In Us form and 
specific gravity— (see Sapimuuf.), differing in colour merely. It has been met with in India, Persia, 
Siam, and other countries ; but it is excecdinglyacarce. That found in India is said by Pliny to be the 
best. (Principatum amethysti Indices tenent. — rfat. I list. lib. xxxvii. cap. y.) Mr. Mawe say* he had 
rarely seen an oriental amethyst oflered for sale, unless small and inferior in colour. Mr. Hope, the 
author of Anastasius, had in his cabinet the finest gem of this sort in Europe. This exquisite specimen 
exceeds an inch in its greatest diameter ; In daylight it exhibits the most beautiful violet colour, while 
by candlelight it is a decided blue. 

The Occidental amethyst is merely coloured crystal or quartz.—“ When perfect, its colour resembles 
that of the violet, or purple grape ; but it not unfrequently happens that the tingo is confined to one part 
of the stone only, while tlio other is left almost colourloss. "When it possesses a richness, clearness, and 
uniformity of hue, it is considered a gem of exquisite beauty ; and as it occurs of considerable size, it is 
suited to all ornamentnl purposes. In specific gravity and hardness it bears no comparison with the 
oriental amethyst; it is also inferior in beauty and lustre; though 1 have often seen the common ame¬ 
thyst offered for sale as oriental. Brazil, Siberia, and Ceylon!produce very flue amethysts; they,are 
found in rolled pieces in the alluvial soil, and finely crystallised in fissures of rock. From the first of 
these localities, they have lately been imported In such quantities as considerably to diminish their 
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value: but ns they nre the only coloured stones, except garnets, thnt are worn with mourning, they still 
retain, when perfect, a distinguished rank among the precious gems. The present price of inferior light- 
coloured stones, In the rough state, is about ‘20j. per pound, whilst those of good quality sell at 10#. or 
12 s. per ounce. Amethysts calculated for brooches or seals maybe purchased at from Ifls. to two or 
three guineas each, for which, ten years ago, treble that sum would have beeu given.” — (A/at/’c on Dia¬ 
monds, 2dcd. pp. 115—117.) 

AMIANTHUS, ASBESTOS, on MOUNTAIN FLAX, a mineral of which 
there are several varieties, all more or less fibrous, flexile, and elastic. It is inconsum¬ 
able by a high degree of heat; and in antiquity the art was discovered of drawing 
the fibres into threads, and then weaving them into cloth. Pliny says that he had seen 
napkins made of this substance, which, when soiled, were thrown into the lire, and that 
they were better cleaned by this means than they could have been by washing I Ilcncc 
it obtained from the Greeks the name of A fxiavros (undefiled). Its principal use, as 
stated by Pliny, was to wrap the bodies of the dead previously to their being exposed 
on the funeral pile, that the ashes of the corpse might not be mixed with those of the 
wood. And in corroboration of this statement we may mention, that in 1702, a skull, 
some calcined bones, and a quantity of ashes, were found at Rome, in a cloth of 
amianthus nine Roman palms in length by seven in width. Its employment in this 
way was, however, eonfined to a few of the very richest families, incombustible cloth 
being very scarce, and bringing an enormously high price. Rarvm in ventv, difficile te.rlu 
propter brevitatem. Cfon inventn m csY, aquat pretia excellent turn maryaritarum. — ( Plin. 
Hist. Nat. lib. xix. cap. 1.) The disuse of the practice of cremation, or of burning 
the dead, caused the manufacture of amiantliine cloth to be neglected. Several moderns 
have, however, succeeded in making it; but, if it be not lost, the art is now rarely prac¬ 
tised.— (For further particulars, see IIecu's Cyclopedia.') 

AMMONIACUM (Fr. Gommc Ammoniaqne; It. Gomma Ammoniaco; Sp. Gnma 
Ammoniaco; I .at. Ammoniacum Arab. Fe shook ), a concrete resinous juice obtained 
from a plant resembling fennel, found in the north of Africa, Arabia, Persia, the Enst 
Indies, &c. Pliny says that it derived its name from its being produced in the vicinity 
of the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Africa.— (Hist. Nat. lib. xii. cap. 23.) It lias a 
faint but not ungrateful smell; and a bitter, nauseous, sweet taste. The fragments 
are yellow on the outside and white within, brittle, and break with a vitreous fracture; 
tlieir specific gravity is 1*207. The best ammoniacum is brought from Persia by 
Bombay and Calcutta, packed in cases and chests. It is in large masses, composed of 
small round fragments or tears; or in separate dry tears, which is generally considered 
a sign of its goodness. The tears should be white internally and externally, and free 
from seeds or other foreign substances. Reject that which is soft, dark-coloured, and 
foul. It is used principally in the materia mefrica, and the quantity imported is but 
small.—( Rees's Cyclopedia ; Thomson's Dispensatory ; Milburn's Orient. Com. §*c.) 

AMMONIAC (SAL). See Alkalies ( Muriate of Ammonia). 

AMMUNITION, a term expressive of the various implements used in war. 

No ammunition can be imported into the United Kingdom by way of merchandise, 
except by licence from his Majesty, for furnishing his Majesty’s stores only, under 
penalty of forfeiture.—(3 & 4 WW. 4. «tnp. 52. § 58.) His Majesty may foibid, by 
order in council, the exportation of any saltpetre, gunpowder, or any sort of ammuni¬ 
tion. Any master of a vessel exporting ammunition when so forbidden, shall for every 
such offence forfeit 100/. — (£3 G<o. 2. c. 1C.) 

AMSTERDAM, the principal city of Holland, situated on the Y, an arm of the 
Zuydcr Zee, in lat. 52° 22' 17" N., long. 4° 53' 15" E. From 1580 to 1750, Amsterdam 
was, perhaps, the first commercial city of Europe; and though her trade has ex¬ 
perienced a great falling off since the last-mentioned epoch, it is still very considerable. 
In 1785, the population is said to have amounted to 235,000; in 1815 it had declined 
to 180,179; but its increase in the interval has been such, that it amounted in 1840 to 
210,077. 'Hie harbour is spacious and the water deep ; and it has recently been much 
improved by the construction of docks, two of which are already completed, and a 
third in a very advanced state. Owing, however, to a hank (the Fampus) where the 
Y joins the Zuyder Zee, large vessels going or coining by that sea arc obliged to load 
and unload a part of their cargoes in the roads. The navigation of the Zuyder Zee is 
also, by reason of its numerous shallows, very intricate and difficult; and as {here were 
no hopes of remedying this defect, it became necessary to resort to other means for 
improving the access to the port. Of the various plans suggested for this purpose, the 
preference was given to the scheme for cutting a canal capable of admitting the largest 
class of merchantmen, from the north side of the port of Amsterdam to Newdiep, 
opposite to the Toxel, and a little to the cast of the Ilel.lcr. This canal has fully 
answered the views of the projectors, and has proved of signal service to Amsterdam, 
by enabling large ships to avoid the Fampus, as well as the difficult navigation of the 
Zuyder Zee, where they were frequently detained for three weeks, and to get to and 
from Newdiep without any sort of risk in less than 24 hours. The canal was begun 
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in 1819, and completed in 1825. It has 5 sluices large enough to admit ships of the 
line ; the dues and charges on account of towing, &c. being at the same time very mo¬ 
derate. At Newdiep the water is deeper than in any other port on the coast of 
Holland, and ships are there in the nf&st favourable position for getting expeditiously 
to sea.—(See Canals.) The imports principally consist of sugar, coffee, spices, 
tobacco, cotton, tea, indigo, cochineal, wine and brandy, wool, grain of all sorts, timber, 
pitch and tar, hemp and flax, iron, hides, linen, cotton and woollen stuffs, hardware, 
rock salt, tin plates, coal, dried fish, &c. The exports consist partly of the produce of 
Holland, partly and principally of the produce of her possessions in the East and West 
Indies, and other tropical countries, and partly of commodities brought to Amsterdam, 
as to a convenient entrepdt from different parts of Europe. Of the first class are cheese 
and butter (very impoitant articles), madder, clover, rape, hemp, and linseeds, rape and 
linseed oils, Dutch linen, &c. Geneva is principally exported from Schiedam and Rot¬ 
terdam ; oak bark and cattle principally from the latter. Of the second class are 
spices, ctrffee, and sugar, principally from Java, but partly also from Surinam, Brazil, 
and Cuba ; indigo, cochineal, cotton, tea, tobacco, and all sorts of eastern and colonial 
products. And of the third class, all kinds of grain, linens from Germany, timber and all 
sorts of Baltic produce; Spanish, German, and English wools ; French, Rhenish, and 
Hungarian wines, brandy, &c. The trade of Amsterdam may, indeed, he said to com¬ 
prise every article that cnteis into the commerce of Europe. Her merchants were 
formerly the most extensive dealers in bills of exchange, and though London be now, 
in this respect, far superior to Amsterdam, the latter still enjoys a respectable share of 
this business. 

The Bank of the Netherlands was established at Amsterdam in 1814, It is not, like 
the old Bank of Amsterdam, which ceased in 1796, merely a bank of deposit, but a 
bank of deposit and circulation formed on the model of the Bank of England. Its 
capital, which originally amounted to 5,000,000 fl., was doubled in 1819. It has the 
exclusive privilege of issuing notes. Its original charter, which was limited to 25 
years, was prolonged in 1838 for 25 years more. 

For an account of the Dutch fisheries, see the articles Herring Fishery and Whale 
Fishery. 

About 300 or 350 large ships belong to Amsterdam ; they arc employed In the East ami West India 
trades, and In tiadlng to the Baltic, the Mediterranean, Ac. There is comparatively little roasting trade 
at Amsterdam, the communication with most other ports in the vicinity being principally kept up by 
canals, and that with Friesland by regular packets. 

The account of the value of the trade of Amsterdam in 1840 given in IMacgregor’s 
Tariff for Holland) was derived from returns transmitted by the French consul at 
Amsterdam to his government. We do not know the precise degree of credit to which 
it may be entitled, though we are inclined to think that it is not far from accurate. 
This, however, is certainly not the case with the account taken by Mr. Maegregor from 
the same source of the navigation of Amsterdam in 1840. It states, fur example, 
that 4,177 ships, of which 1,062 were English, entered the port in the course of that 
year ; whereas in point of fact only 2,198 shipa*cntered the port, and of these (though 
we have no exact return), the English were considerably under 300. — {Private com¬ 
munications from Holland.) It is really, however, not a little difficult to get any 
authentic information as to the present state of Dutch commerce. Government rarely 
publishes any statements having reference to it; and those of private parties are not 
always to be depended on. 


Account of the Value of the Principal Articles Imported Into and exported from Amsterdam, in 1840 . 


. * Import#. 

»• 

£ 

Imports. 

FL 

£ 

•vi pur 

Coffee 

Thread nml 
Twill of 

Tobacco 
I)yea and Co 
Metals, raw 
manufurtu 

. 

"Cotton * 

Wool 

Hemp and Litton 

Silk 

.Other Artklea 

ourg 

_ • | Nails, Iron Wire, and 
red V Ironmongery 

rel ‘ (Oilier Mask 

24.170.200 

20.200.200 
851,SOU 

738, 60u 
193,0 .<> 
13,000 
8,712,750 
4.S.67.900 
4,631,600 

845.600 

3,163,5)00 

2,014,183 

1,683,360 

71,23. 

61,542 

16,088 

1,085 

726,06; 

404,82.' 

386,06; 

68,800 

262,826 

Crain f Wheat, Rye, and JUettl 

H T ain l Harley, Oau, Ac. - 
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-.pirit* f Knm, &c. 
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Oils - - ■ - 

Leather and Hides 

Cotton and Wool 

Tea - 

Hwii and I Inert 

3,767,30(1 

135,800 

2,962,150 

2.798.200 

1,919,850 
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1,921,650 
1,725,800 
1,725,500 
1,380,160 

1.156.200 
1.023.000 
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Tin* total Import* Into Holland in IRol were estimated at 303,903,224 fl.,and the exports at 242,741,806. 
Tito H. Kingdom, tin* German Customs Dniun, Belgium, Java, France, and Russia, are the countries 
with which she carries on the most extensive trade. 

l)ntch Commercial Policy. —The policy of Holland, civil, religious, and commercial, 
has long been of the most liberal and enlightened description (see post ) ; and she was 
the first country to follow the example we set in repealing the Navigation Laws in 
1849. The Dutch law on this subject was passed in 1850. Previously to that period 
discriminating duties were imposed on most articles imported on foreign bottoms ; 
and also on those imported by foreigners into Java and her other colonies. But 
these preferences no longer exist. The following is an extract from the law relative 
to those matters : — 

Differential duties arc abolished on the vessels of those states which 

“ a. Place the Dutch flag on the tame footing with their national flag trading to and from their owti 
port* (costing trade and fisheries excepted ;) 

“ t). Which place ihe Dutch flag on the same footing with their national flag trading to and from their 
colonies, il they possess any ; and 

“ c. Which do not levy other differential duties to the disadvantage of the produce of the Nethcrland 
colonies, or to the prejudice of produce imported from other parts of the world, from Netherland ports, 
than those whith are levied in favour of the produce of their own colonies, when imported direct.” 

The fisheries and the coasting trade of Holland and of her colonies is reserved to 
Dutch ships, lint it is no longer necessary that the latter should he of Dutch built. 
Foreign built ships have, however, to pay on being registered an ad valorem duty of 
4 per cent, over and above the fee charged on the registration of Dutch-built ships. 
Several important reductions were at the same time made in the tariff of import duties. 

The navigation dues or tolls that were formerly charged on vessels or goods passing 
through Holland by the IIbine and the Yssel, and transit duties of all kinds, have also 
been lepealed. And though it may be said, and truly, that these wise and liberal measures 
will he much more advantageous to the Dutch than to any other people, still they are 
of the greatest importance to all commercial nations, and especially to those who, like 
ourselves, have an extensive intercourse with them. 

Wo are glad to have to state that this liberal policy has hi Holland, as in England, 
had its appropriate reward. Commerce has been largely extended. The mercantile 
marine is in a highly prosperous state, and is daily receiving large additions. Many 
Dutch ships have latterly been chartered by English merchants, 

Tmdeof U. Kingdom with Holland. — At an average of the six years ending with 
DvVJ, our exports to Holland amounted to 3,422,6504 a-year. In 1851 and 1852 they 
were as follows: — 


An Account of the Exports of British ami Irish Produce and Manufacture from the U. Kingdom to 
Holland in 1 HA 1 and lHft‘2 lespeetively, showing the Quantities and Declared Values of the principal 
At tides comprised in such Exports. 




IS 

at. 

1852. | 



Quantity. 

Declared Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared Value. 

Alkali soda - 

evi ts. 

94,179 

£ 

31,062 

121,637 

£ 

4.3,235 

Apparel, slops ntul haberdashery 

value 


37,713 


40,426 

liras* and topper manufactures 

i w ts. 

v.V-t.o 

107,717 

23,064 

108,285 

Coals - 

tons 

13V, '58 

41.875 

117,510 

60,226 

Corn, wheat ... 

qrs. 

015 

1,760 

9,585 

19,402 

Cotton manufactures, entered by the yard 
hosiers, hue, and small wa.’es 

yards 

27.761,229 

478,148 

27,770,866 

470,189 

value 


50,870 


76,106 

Cotton yarn - 

llm. 

23,813,481 

1,287,503 

2,5,018,240 

1,186,893 

K irthenware - 



27.974 


31.319 

Hardwares and cutlery 

cwts. 

7.131 

5 5,5 7 G 

7,902 

5.5,778 

Iron anti steel, wrought and imwrought 

tons 

40,7 II 

210.381 

50,308 

288,760 

Linen nmmifai lures enter*<1 by the yafd 

yards 

360,880 

18,751 

507,538 

16,811 

thread, tapes, and small wares 

value 


10,505 


11,671 

Linen yarn ... 

lbs. 

2,87.6,053 

121,538 

4,0.0,789 

163,773 

Machinery (including steam engines) 

value 


37.1 19 

47,571 

Painters* colours - - 

— 


I3.1IU 


11,851 

‘'ilk manufactures 

— 


61,415 


1)4,1,30 

**ugar, retined ... 

cwts. 

22,031 

23.831 

30,729 

31,110 

Tin and pewter wares anil tin plates 

value 


21,410 


23,153 

Wool, sheep and lambs 

lllH. 

767,86 5 

4.),831 

813,218 

47,757 

Woollen manufactures entered by the piece 

pieces 

198,4 19 
1,857,976 

307.178 

201.945 

288,219 

entered l>v the yard 

yards 

87,804 

1,965,808 

93,221 

hosieiy and small wares 

value 

8,176 


6,792 

Woollen yarn ... 

lbs. 

2,1 <6,761 

202,090 

2,658,320 

256,018 

All other articles - 

value 

• 

241,664 


314,377 . 

Aggregate of Ilritish and Irish produce and 
nufacture* exported to Holland 

ma-j 

- - 

3,542,673 


4,109,976 


In 1852 we imported from Holland 221,559 qrs. of wheat, oats, and other grain, but 
she frequently supplies us with much more considerable quantities. She also sends us 
large quantities of butter and cheese (226,671 cwt. of the former, and 266,857 ditto of 
the latter in 1850), with, in 1851, 56,461 head of cattle and 165,365 sheep; her other 
exports arc bark for tanning, flax and hemp, clover seed, madder, geneva, nut¬ 
megs, &c. We now, also, fake considerable quantities of Dutch sugar and coffee. '1 lie 
greater portion, however, of the trade between the U. K. and Holland is carried on 
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with Rotterdam, which is much more conveniently situated for such intercourse than 
Amsterdam. 13ut the latter continues to engross by far the larger share of the com¬ 
merce with the flourishing colony of Java and the other Dutch possessions in the Kast; 
and is, consequently, the principal continental mart for eastern produce. 


Expenses of Ships in Amsterdam. —.The expenses of n ship of 300 English tonp, or 138 Dutch la^ts, 
with a mixed cargo on board, inwards and outwards, coming and departing by the canal, were, )n 
nearly as follows : —______ 


Lock, dues in the canal, aiul charges — inu anls 

Ditto ... outwards - 
Measuring the ship - 
Tonnage dues, inwards nnd outwards 
A charge railed port money - 
Haven money - 

Quay or key money * - - - 

Permit to consume provisions free of excise dues - 

Clearance - - - - - 

Expenses of clearing fees, Ac. - 


Total 


£ *. d. 
4 JO 0 
2 10 I) 

1 10 0 
2 5 19 0 

1 12 0 
0 13 6 

1 2 0 


0 


8 O 


£ s. d. 
H 10 0 

5 10 0 

1 10 0 
25 12 O 

2 0 0 
0 13 ' 


1 


2 O 


OHO 


There is, besides, the merchants’and brokers’ commission on recovering and procuring freights, generally settled by agreement. 

The tonmtffe /My is 15 rents (th/.J the Netherlands ton (nearly etjuai to the llritish),!* payable o' 1 .. 1 .. ’• ' ' 

and by ships belonging to countries which have reciprocity treaties with Holland. 

The charge called port money is payable half on entry, and halt on departure; .aiul that called 
hire of a horse for towing along the wliole line ut the canal amounts to 12 (lor. 10 cents, or about ... ... 

Quarantine. — The quarantine station is at the island of Wiercngen, near the Holder. 

1 ommiition. — The usual rate of the commission or factorage on the purchase or sale of goods is 2 per cent., and on bill 
transactions A and 2 per rent. Recording to their nature. _ „ , _ . „ 

Provision. of nil sorts are abundant at Aimteul.un, and reasonably cheap. The wages of ships carpenters vary from 1 flor. 
20 cents to I llor. HO cents •, that is, from about 2#. to 3a. a day. 

For an account of the corn trade of Amsterdam, see UoBiv'i it wjk AJtn Eorn l.awa. 

Cnrtnm haute ftef^utaturm, — Captains of ships are bound to make, a Mini 21 hours of their arrival at Amsterdam, or any 
Dutch fxjrt, a declaration in writing of the goods of which their cargo consists. If tilt captures he not acquainted with the 
goods of which the cargo consists, they must make tlieir declaration under the general tcini oi metchund i«c, and exhibit the 
bills of jading along with the declaration. The custom-house olfleers are instructed to inform the captains oi all fonuahtus 
requirctl by law. 

The warehousing system has been long established in Amsterdam ; and all gooiis, whether for home 

consumption or t * ’ ’ ’ ' ’ ’ * 1 “. 1 . "*’ . . ,H 

kept in bonded w 

warehouse rent c...- D _ , , , . . 

under loft 1 £<l. On a ton (Eng.) of sugar in casks the charge is M. • in bags (Id. 

The dock and its adjacent warehouses, belonging to the Enheput General, or establishment for w are- 
housing goods imported by sea or intended to bo re-exported by sea or by the Rhine, are large and com¬ 
modious. The dock has water to iloat the largest ships, and Hie duos and other charges are exceedingly 
moderate. Merchants may employ their own men or those of the dock in loading or unloading ; ami 
may either place their property in separate vaults or floors of which they keep the key, or entrust it to 
the care of the dock officers. 


using system has been long established in Amsterdam ; and nil goons, wnemer ior nomc 
>r transit, may be deposited in bonded warehouses. Speaking generally, goods can only bo 
1 warehouses for 2 jears ; but grain of all kinds may be kept for an unlimited period. ’1 lie 
it chargeable per month on a quarter of wheat is, on an upper loft, Id. aud 2-dths ; on an 


Dutch Trailing Company. — A large proportion of the foreign trade of Holland was 
for a considerable period engrossed by the large trading company called the Nedcr- 
landsche Handelmaatschappy , created in 1824, Its capital, which consisted originally ot 
.‘37 millions flor., was reduced in 1824 to 24 millions do. ; but as the company bor¬ 
rowed 10 millions flor. in 1835, and 13 millions more in 1837, its capital consists ot 
47 millions llor. At first it extended its operations to America and the West Indies, 
as well as to the East Indies. But it has latterly very much contracted the scale ot its 
operations; and having lent 40 millions of its capital to government, it is now merely 
the agent employed by the latter to bring home and sell that part of the produce ot 
Java which, under the new colonial system, belongs to the state, and to carry on the 
trade with Japan, which, however, is of little or no \alue. The company lias no ships 
of its own, but charters those of private individuals. Its charges on importation are 
limited to certain fixed rates. 

The business of insurance is extensively practised at Amsterdam; the premiums arc 
moderate, and the security unexceptionable. The high duty formerly imposed in this 
country on policies of insurance contributed to the increase of this business in Holland. 

Credit , Discount , —Holland is, and has always been, a country of short credit. A 
discount is usually given for prompt payment, at the rate of 1 per cent, for six weeks, 
and 2 per cent, for two months; but the terms of credit on most articles and the dis¬ 
count allowed for ready money, have been fixed by usage, and are regarded as essential 
conditions in every bargain. Some of the more important of these terms and discounts 
are specified in the following table. In consequence of the preference given in Holland 
to ready money transactions, it is not a country in which adventurers without capital 
have much chance of speedily making a fortune. “ Rien, en cflet, de plus facile que 
de s’etablir a Amsterdam; mais ricn de pins difficile de s'y soutenir sans des grandcs 
resources. Dans cette ville, ou l’argent abonde, ou on le prete contre des sdretes a si 
bon marc lid, il est pourtant impossible de s'en procurer a credit ; et sans argent il n*y a 
plus de possibility d’y travailler, que de trouver quelqu’un qui veuille de se charger 
d’un papier nouveau qui ne seroit pas appuye d’un credit quo Topinion, la protection, 
ou des elFets reels feroient valoir a la bourse. Les Ilollandois suivent lfi-dcssus des 
inuximes tres austeres, mcme fi 1’cgaid des mnisons d’une certainc consideration.” — 
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( Encyclopedic 3fcthodiquc, Commerce , t. ii. p. 650.) But this austerity is not a disad¬ 
vantage, but the reverse. It prevents commerce from degenerating, as it has too often 
done in other places, into gambling adventures, and places it on a comparatively solid 
foundation. And it should be mentioned to the honour of the Dutch, and as a proof of 
the excellence of this system, that notwithstanding the distress and loss of trade occa¬ 
sioned by the invasion and occupation of their country by the French, the bankruptcies 
in 1795 and subsequent years were not, comparatively, so numerous as in England in 
ordinary seasons ! The regulations in the Code Napoleon as to bankruptcy are enforced 
in Holland. 

It has long been the practice in Holland to make, on selling articles, considerable 
deductions from their weight, particularly from those of large bulk, as compared with 


Tin ct and Allowance! a 




rllla • 

M.iiailll.UJ 

Martnuuui 
Nuriila 
ColK'Cj Ea 


- 42 lbs. per task - J co 

l ]» 


cl pal Articles said at 

Allowance*. 
(l)raft and lhsuoun 
' ’" months’ dl 


- per cent. - 

- 12 lbs. - 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

6 p 


- 1 

-12 per rent, a 
- f percent. 


c, East and West j , 3 er 

Ind.ri In gc-> i real 
neial - -J 

| It) lbs. per original 


Horn lion 
J.ivn - 
Jot ltd 


1 lbs. ik r gunny 
21 lbs. per bale - 
Surat anti 1 c 1M . 

Done;.. I 

nil otli> r kinds (i per < cnt. - J 


<'nt tin 

lint iso, Bengal 


legal 


- re.il wre - 

- 3it 1 lbs. - 

- r, lbs. or 20 lbs. - 
-10 Ihs. 14 lbs. or 21 




1 per rent. 

1 per ient. 2 per 
cent, .tml 1 per 

1 per rent. atiR - 

1 percent, deduct. 

2 per i ent. and 2 


:}° 

. 11 lbs. or 50 lbs. 

uw i>i,ii - - 2 and 3 per cent. •> „ 

si r . - - 2 per cent. -j 2 per cent, 

lies. Buenos^ Ayres, J ^ lbs>> p( . r hkle . ( 2 per cent, and 1 

lens, Flemish • —— 

all ottier kinds • - 


j *2 per 
per e 




Hire, Caroli 
East J 
Saltpetre 
l.i'iuoriec 
Spices, pejip 


- real tare - 

- 0 lbs. 

- S h 14 lbs. - 


J !' 

I per t ent. 

- J 2 per i ent. and 2 
-1 per cent, 
f 1 l«er cent, and 1J 
pern 


- rcMnareand4n,s.{2j- I; -t : a.Kl, 

;) 23 lbs. or 1,3 lbs. 


f 12 lbs. 
~l JIM) lb 
* t12 perc 


and above 


1 per ci 


■I 


1 per cent. 


cbnes and mace 
pimento 

nutmegs ' (jo percent. 

Ipngcr - K lbs. A lb lbs. - 2 per rent. 

12 per cent, anti 

Tubv co, Maryland - casks tnreil - -F per ient. tin 
Yngtma • 2 and ft per cent.*1 maged, and 
V per i wit. 

Tinplates - - 2 per cent. • 1 percent. 


... . . ... fbnes t.tred, and 21 

U ool, hpamUi - - j )l(h . „, r mibs. J t. 

(10 *Tbs. C 

1 and 2 

{ 1 l^r i 

cent. 


Wines 
1W aldi 


- - 3 or 6 per cent. 




Hotter 
Hides - 
l inen*, Edam 




1 per 

{ 10 lbs. per cask, 
and 2 per cent, 
ent. 2 per 
and “ - 

*"2 per c 
1 pur cent. 


— 2 and 1 per cent. 

— 2 per rent. 

— 1 per cent, 
tares nuct other allowance 

raiisai'tions with eai liwilier. 
.... -t tbc Custom-house, the taro 
. _s pTtylng duty by weight Is, with the exi editions un- 

_ten tinned, tixed at 16 per cent, for stiuh as are xn casks or 

barrels, and at U per cent, for such as are In packages, ca. 
nisters, mats, baskets, &i . Merchants dissatisfied with these 
allowances may pay the duly anordmgto the real weight, 
asi ertalned by the customs olncers at their expense. 

Kxceytions .—The tare upon grain imported in sacks is fixed 
at 2 per cent. 

Porcelain, 16 per cent. 

I in efiesls, 26 per rent, 
in serous, 16 per cent. 


made by the n 


Indigo 


pound ’ Flemish = 0 florins — 20 schillings =: 
groats = 1,1)211 penmngs. Hut in 1820 the decimal rjstem 
was Introduced. In oilier, however, to cause as little im on. 
venleiico as possible, the flortn=1«. SJJ. sterling, was made 
the unit of the neiv system. The florin is supposed to In di¬ 
vided Into 10(1 equal p iris or rents j and the other silver < ulus 
are ecjual multiples or stib-mulnples of it. The new r<> d i oni 
is tailed the dorm pure, and is worth IGs. bjrf v ry nearly. 
Hut an mints arc still someinnes kept in ihe old way, or by 
tlie pound Flemish, l’ar of tsebangcbetween Amsterdam and 
London is 11 llor. AS cents per pound sterling. 

H eights and Measures. — In 1820, the French system of 
weights and measures was inuoduccd Into the Netherlands, 
the names only In mg changed. 

The pond Is the unit of weight, and answers to the Frirmh 
hihif'iamme. Its tliviamis are the oils, loocl, wlgtje, a.id 
kori’el. 

The elle, which is the unit or element of long measure, 
equals the French on Ore. Its decimal divisions .uu the palm, 
diiini, and stucp, and its ikclnial multiples, the roede mid 

4'he vierhante dir, or sou arc ell, is Ihe unit of superficial 
measure; and answers to tlie centime oi metre rarre oi France. 
Its divisions are Ihe vierk.inli* palm, vierk.inte ilium, and the 
vierkante stieip; and its multiples, ihe vierkautc roede and 
vierk.uite bunder. 

The kubiihe die is the unit of measures or rapacity; and 
equals the Fiench attic. Its divisions arc the* kulnckc palm, 
kulm ke duun. And kubicke stret p. 

‘1'he term tetsae Is Riven to a kubicke clle of fire-wood. 

The Auji Is the unit of measures tor ilrv waics, and is the 
cube of the palm ; answering to the Flench lihe. Its division 
Is the tnautje, and its multiples the sihcpcl and tnndde ; the 
latter Is also < ailed the cot, and equals ihe Freni 11 hectolitre. 
30 tmidden make 1 last. 

The Aon Is the unit for liquid measure, and is the rube of 
the palm ; It corrospimds to tin- Fn in li lihe. Its divisi.ms are 
the inaatje and vhiRerlioed, and lull kails make a v.it oi cask, 
which equals the Fretn li hr< tolitre. 

The apodieiary’s new pound is 12 ounces, <lb rtiaihins, 2SS 
scruples, or 6,7bO Rrains, and answer* to 375 grammes, or 
6,7*7 English Rrains. 

Hy the old method of calculating, wlinh Is not yet entnely 
superseded, the pound of A mate) dam was ~ to 1 ')■) lb. avoir- 
dujiois, oi lot) lbs. AnisU‘rdani=HIS ,, i25 lbs. avoirdupois. 

'J he lust or mea«uie for corn — 27 mudden - III qurs. AJ 
bushels Win< hestcr measure. The ootm I quid measure = l 
ankers:-M steikails —21 v Ui lelx = b I stoons or stuppen = 2Kl 
mingle* —26b pint* _;41 English wrie if illons. 

The stoop contains .0 I -Hth pints English measure. 

lt)t) inniRles are equal to 32 English u me Rations, or 2b l-5th 
English lie* r pal urns, or 20 2-3d Imperial pal Ions. 

1’ lem h wine Is sold per hogshead ot - - ISO mingles. 

Spanlsh and Portuguese wme, per pipe of - 3F) ditto. 

French liraiitl), per hoRsliead of - • 30 vicittls. 

Jteer, per barrel (equal to the ttatti) of - 128 nmiRles. 

Vegetable oils, per aam, of ... 120 ditto. 

Whale oil, per ditto - It. (Into. 

Ilum is sold per unl.cr of 2 steckan = 10J English nine 
Rallom. 

The toot of Amsterdam = 111 -7lh English inches. 

The Rhineland loot.... = 12 ditto. 

'I he ell, cloth measure = 27 1*12th ditto. 

Hack suit is sold per liotulert of 401 niaaicn, nicking 20 tons, 
or 1,000 Ills, DuUh. 

Pit coal is sold per hoed of 38 maaten ) nine hoeds are five 
thaldrotis of Newcastle, or six hoeds are five chaldrons of 
London. 

liuttcr Is sold per barrel j the barrel of Leyden I* 320 lbs, 
nett _ that of Friesland 28 lbs. licit — and the common llutih 
barrel 3311 lira, gross. 

A last nf herrings is reckoned at 12, 13, or 11 barrels. 

A last,if pihh la 12 barrels. 

A lust q/ tar, 13 liairels. 

A bag of seed=24 Winchester quartm. 

A last tor freight Is reckoned 4,000 lbs., equal to two English 
tom-. 

Eight hogsheads (or oxhofts) of wine ") 

Twelve barrels of pilch are rci koned 

'1 lurteen barrels or tar ns one last 

Twenty chests of lemons, fee. in settling 

4,000 lbs. of iron, copper,and colonial produce tlitlrelght 

4,000 lbs, of almonds ot ship*. 

2,000 lbs. of wool or feathers 

A last of wheat is considered 10 per cent, higher than one 
of rye, and the latter 20J l>er cent, htpher than oats, and 12 
per cent, higher than seed. A last of ballast is only 2,000 lbs. 
— These details have been derived from the answers by the 
British consul to the circular queries; the I>t ctumnairc du 
Commerce (Racy. Mdhoti. I, tom. |H pp. 551 - bid. ; Kelly's 
Cambist, private information, i$c. 
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their value. These tares and drafts, as they are termed, are now fixed by ancient usage: 
and the most important amongst them arc here specified (p, 05.). 

The law of 1850 has the following clauses in regard to the tares of sugar, tea, &e., 
and to the allowance for leakage. 

Tr.ru for Suj* if. Imported in from Havana, 13 jvr For .ill n.-u-lciRm o ('lent her, tnat% baskets, kan.iMcrs or limn, 

rout. ; Jit hoxr. frt>m llio Janx-irn, lVrnainluicu, East Iwlli, ttml such liki’, Sot loll lb. jjros 1 , wotchl. 

IS per <cnt ; to Iioxcs from other ji irt., 15 per emt. ,* in In <Mse the importers arc not hatnOed with the t.iro fixixl liy 
tasks, I t per < ent. , tn leather, m.it-, hiskuis, or linen, rin<| the taritl’, or In tlie previous artnle, tliev ran pav the taro 
stub like paekaKos, 5 )»t cent. (5 ot saal packages, il pu.'iMv, ai Lording to the nett weight of the troods, in such a wav ns It 
always to he weighed tek'e’her) ; In kaimssers and kMiij.inj's, shill he settled by the functionaries, at the expense of the 
III percent.: all poss weight. importers. 

T.ite ot Tea. Of ordinary tea-chests .weighing r i'> Nether- In case there are a great number of casks and eases of the 
land Ills and above, 18 per cent., ordinary lea chests weigh- same site, the tare of ithe goods (an lie hxed |,j weighing a 
mg less than 55 lbs., X.» iK-r cent On enteimg tea coming part of the empty cn«ks, eases, &c., to he pointed out In the 
direct from China or the N.thcrl mds Last Indian tessions, functionary, ami the tare for the whole ipiantity will then he 
the original mini lest or other ship's or lading doenm-nts. rei koncil ai i orillng to the aveiage weight. 

isufli. lent!> slum ing the origin of the cargo, must he cxlnlated In case of mixed paik gus, and if the duty on one part of 
to identify the cargo; and the fum tioiiarnyi can nlsoclatina the goinls is to he paid hy the weight, and the other liy the 
lug il declaration by the captain, mate, and part of the eiew. value, the nett weight ot the first inn he taken by the fiine- 

An tea, lioliea or course Congou, . -ut only be admitted sin h tion.iries at the evpcnse of tlie importers, uctording to the 
tea which is imported urniixcd, in whole i hesls (of about I Vl result of whn h duly then is to he paid. 

to IftM) Nethcrhnuls |Ik., and w ithout being p.u Led or Incased For all Inpuds free of excise, rated hy the measure, on im- 
in smaller chests or pai kages). port.itlon by sea, a reduction will be granted for leakage ns 

As i oarse Congou, Is tint to be admitted such ten, which, follows 
although being in who's: chests, hns nt the time of entry n Coming from England, Etnlxlen, Ttremen, Hamburg, and 
value of iff pir Nether) mil pound or above, j< < or ding to the the I.ouer Ikiltle, also fiom l'tauce, llelgtum. Spam, l’or- 
current price of tlie day in this country ; and is liable to mgil, on this side of the Mr.nts of Gibraltar, 6 per cunt.; 
Seizure, nil tea entered as ro.irsc Congou, when it has less from other parts, impelled by *ra, 1 ‘Z per cunt. 

VfiliJe IhJti iff. per Netheriand pound. It the importers think that this reduction lor leakage is 

No t ire is to lie given on transit of all goods on whieh duly not siiffkieiit, oi if they should assc-rt a claim to a rediu tion in 
is imd hy tlie weight, hut for winch no tare is fixed in the those < as » in whub the law does not grunt it, they will he at 
t.iritt ; at the iuifiorlation or exportation, the t ire will be paid lilierty to p ly dulv act ording to the existing <]uautity, whuh 
as follows. at tbeir expense w ill be tU-u-rumiul by the functionaries. 

For all casks, cases, &c., made of xtfjod, l 1 : of I(l() Il>. gross 
weight. 

Magnitude of the Commerce of TIoU<ind in the Seventeenth Century—Causes of its 
Prosperity and Decline. — We believe we need not make nt* apology lor embracing this 
opportunity to lay before our readers the following details with respect to the commerce 
and commercial policy of Holland. It forms one of the most instructive topics of 
investigation ; and it is to be regretted that so little attention should have been paid to 
it in this country. 

Previously to the commencement of the long-continued and glorious struggle made 
hy the Dutch to emancipate themselves from the blind and brutal despotism of Old 
Spain, they Imd a considerable marine, and had attained to distinction by their fisheries 
and commerce; and the war, instead of being injurious to the trade of the republic, 
contributed powerfully to its extension. After the capture of Antwerp hy the Spaniards, 
in 1585, the extensive commerce of which it had been the centre was removed to the 
ports of Holland, and principally to Amsterdam, which then attained to the distinction 
she long enjoyed, of the first commercial city of Europe. 

In JG02, the Dutch East India Company was formed; and notwithstanding the 
pernicious influence of that association, tlie Indian trade increased rapidly in magni¬ 
tude and importance. Ships fitted either for commercial*or warlike purposes, and 
having a considerable number of soldiers on hoard, were sent out within a few years of 
the establishment of the company. Amboyna and the Moluccas were first wrested 
from the Portuguese, and with them the Dutch obtained the monopoly of the spice 
trade. Factories and fortifications were in no long time established, from Bussorah, near 
the mouth of tlie Tigris, in the Persian Gulph, along the coasts and islands of India as 
far as Japan. Alliances were formed with several of the Indian piinces ; and m many 
pints, particularly on the coasts of Ceylon, and in various districts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, they were themselves the sovereigns, Batavia, m the large and fertile 
Island of Java, the greater part of which had been conquered hy the Dutch, formed the 
centre of their Indian commerce; and though unhealthy, its port was excellent, and it 
was admirably situated for commanding the trade of the Eastern Archipelago. In 
1G51, they planted a colony at the Cape of Good Hope, which had been strangely 
neglected by the Portuguese. 

Every branch of commerce was vigorously prosecuted hy the Dutch. Their trade 
with the Baltic was, however, by far the most extensive and lucrative of which they 
were in possession. Guicciardini mentions that the trade with Poland, Denmark, 
Prussia, &c., even before their revolt, was so very great, that fleets of 300 ships arrived 
twice a year at Amsterdam from Dantzic and Livonia only ; but it increased pro¬ 
digiously during the latter part of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. The great population of Holland, and the limited extent and unfruitful 
nature of the soil, render the inhabitants dependent on foreigners for the greater part of 
their supplies of corn. The countries round the Baltic have always furnished them 
with the principal part of those supplies; and it is from them that they have been in 
the habit of bringing timber, iron, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, tallow, ashes, and other 
bulky articles required in the building of their houses and ships, and in various ma- 
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nufactures. Nothing, however, redounds so much to the credit of the Dutch, as the 
policy they have invariably followed with respect to the trade in corn. They have, at 
all times, had a large capital embarked in this business. The variations which are 
perpetually occurring in the harvests, early led them to engage very extensively in a 
sort of speculative corn trade. When the crops happened to be unusually productive, 
and prices low, they bought and stored up large quantities of grain, in the expectation 
of profiting by the advance that was sure to take place on the occurrence of an un¬ 
favourable year. Repeated efforts were made, in periods when prices were rising, to 
prevail on the government to prohibit exportation; but they steadily refused to interfere. 
In consequence of this enlightened policy, Holland has long been the most important 
European entrepot for corn; and her markets have on all occasions been furnished with 
the most abundant supplies. Those scarcities which are so very disastrous in countries 
without commerce, or where the trade in corn is subjected to fetters and restraints, have 
not only been totally unknown in Holland, but became a copious source of wealth to 
her merchants, who then obtained a ready and advantageous vent for the supplies ac¬ 
cumulated in their warehouses. “ Amsterdam,” says Sir Walter Raleigh, ♦* is never 
without 700,000 quarters of corn, none of it of the growth of Holland; and a dearth 
of only one year in any other part of Europe enriches Holland for seven years. In 
the course of a year and a half, during a scauity in England, there were carried away 
from the ports of Southampton, Bristol, and Exeter alone, nearly 200,000/.; and if 
London and the rest of England be included, there must have been 2,000,000/. more.” 
— ( Observations touching Trade and Commerce icith the Hollander , Misccl. Works, vol. ii.) 

'Hie vt^ry well informed author of the Hichesse de la Holland?, published in 1778, 
observes, in allusion to those circumstances, “ Que la disette de grainy regne dans les 
quatre parties du inonde; vous trouverez du froment, du seiglc, et d’autres grains a 
Amsterdam; ils n'g manquent jamais." — (Tome i. p. 37 6.) 

The Bank of Amsterdam was founded in 1609. The principal object of this esta¬ 
blishment was to obviate the inconvenience and uncertainty arising from the circulation 
yf the coins imported into Amsterdam from all parts of the world. The merchants who 
carried coin or bullion to the Bank obtained credit for an equal value in its books: this 
was called bank-money; and all considerable payments were effected by writing it off 
from the account of one individual to that of another. This establishment continued 
to flourish till the invasion of the French in 1795. 

Between the years 1651 and 1672, when the territories of the republic were invaded 
by the French, the commerce of Holland seems to have reached its greatest height. 
Do Witt estimates its increase from the treaty with Spain, concluded at Munster in 
KM3, to 1669, at fully a half. lie adds, that during the war with Holland, Spain lost 
the greater part of her naval power; that since the peace, the Dutch had obtained most 
of the trade to that country, which had been previously carried on by the Hanseatic 
merchants and the English; that almost all the coasting trade of Spain was carried 
on by Dutch shipping; that Spain had even been forced to Lire Dutch ships to sail to 
her American possessions; and that so great was the exportation of goods from Holland 
to Spain, that all the merchandise brought from the Spanish West Indies was not 
sufficient to make returns for them. 

At this period, indeed, the Dutch engrossed, not by means of any artificial monopoly, 
hut by the greater number of their ships, and their superior skill and economy in all 
that regarded navigation, almost the whole carrying trade of Europe. The value of 
the goods exported from France in Dutch bottoms, towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century, exceeded 40,000,000 livres; and the commerce of England with the Low 
Countries was, for a very long period, almost entirely carried on in them. 

The business of marine insurance was largely and successfully prosecuted at Amster¬ 
dam; and the ordinances published in 1551, 1563, and 1570, contain the most judicious 
regulations for the settlement of such disputes as might arise in conducting this difficult 
hut highly useful business. It is singular, however, notwithstanding the sagacity of the 
Dutch, and their desire to strengthen industrious habits, that they should have pro¬ 
hibited insurance upon lives. It was reserved for England to show the advantages that 
might he derived from this beautiful application of the science of probabilities. 

In 1690, Sir William Petty estimated the shipping of Europe at about 2,000,000 
tons, which he supposed to he distributed as follows:—viz. England, 500,000; 
France, 100,000; Hamburgh, Denmark, Sweden, and Dantzic, 250,000; Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, and Italy, 250,000; that of the Seven United Provinces amounting, according 
to him, to 900,000 tons, or to nearly one half of the whole tonnage of Europe 1 No 
great dependence can, of course, he placed upon these estimates; but the probability is, 
that, had they been more accurate, the preponderance in favour of Holland would have 
been greater than it appears to he; for the official returns to the circulars addressed in 
1701 by the commissioners of customs to the officers at the different ports, show that 
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the whole mercantile navy of England amounted at that period to on.y 26 1,222 tons, 
carrying 27,196 men. —— ( Macpfier son's Annals of Commerce, anno 1701.) 

It may, therefore, be fairly concluded that during the seventeenth century the foreign 
commerce and navigation of Holland was greater than that of all Europe besides; and 
yet the country which was the seat of this vast commerce had no native produce to 
export, nor even a piece of timber fit for ship-building. All had been the fruit of 
industry, economy, and a fortunate combination of circumstances. 

Holland owed this vast commerce to a variety of causes: partly to her peculiar situ¬ 
ation, the industry and economy of her inhabitants, the comparatively liberal and 
enlightened system of civil as well as of commercial policy adopted by the republic; and 
partly also to the wars and disturbances that prevailed in most European countries in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and prevented them from emulating the suc¬ 
cessful career of the Dutch. 

The ascendency of Holland as a commercial state began to decline from about tlic 
commencement of last century. After tlie war terminated by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapellc, the attention of the government of Holland was forcibly attracted to the state 
of the shipping and foreign commerce of the republic. The discovery of means by 
which their decline might be arrested, and the trade of the republic, if possible, restored 
to its ancient flourishing condition, became a prominent object in the speculations of 
every one who felt interested in the public welfare. In order to procure the most 
correct information on the subject, the Stadtholdor, William IV., addressed the follow¬ 
ing queries to all the most extensive and intelligent merchants, desiring them to favour 
him with their answers: — * 

“ J. What is the actual state of trade? And if the same should be found to be dimi¬ 
nished and fallen to decay, then, 2. To inquire by what methods the same may be 
supported and advanced, or, if possible, restored to its former lustre, repute, and dig¬ 
nity?” 

In discussing these questions, the merchants were obliged to enter into an examin¬ 
ation, as well of the causes which had raised the commerce of Holland to the high pitch 
of prosperity to which it had once attained, as of those which had occasioned its subse¬ 
quent decline. It is stated that, though not of the same opinion upon all points, they, 
speaking generally, concurred as to those that were most important. When their 
answers had been obtained, and compared with each other, the Stadtholder had a dis¬ 
sertation prepared from them, and other authentic sources, on the commerce of the 
republic, to which proposals were subjoined for its amendment. Some of the principles 
advanced in this dissertation apply to the case of Holland only; but most of them are 
of universal application, and are not more comprehensive than sound. We doubt, indeed, 
whether the benefits resulting from religious toleration, political liberty, the security of 
property, and the freedom of industry, have ever been more clearly set forth than in this 
dissertation. It begins by ail enumeration of the causes which contributed to advance 
the commerce of the republic to its former unexampled prosperity: these the authors 
divide into three classes, embracing under the first those that were natural and physical; 
under the second, those they denominated moral; and under the third, those which they 
considered adventitious and external; remarking on them in succession as follows: — 

“ I. The natural and physical causes arc the advantages of the situation of the country, on the sea, 
and at the mouth of considerable rivers ; its situation between the northern and southern parts, which, 
by being in a manner the centre of all Europe, made the republic become the genet al maiket. where the 
merchants on both sides used to bring their superfluous commodities, in order to barter and exchungo 
the same for other goods they wanted. 

“ Nor have the barrenness of the country, and Ihe necessities of the natives arising from that cause, 
less contributed to set them upon exerting all their application, industry, and utmost stretch of genius, 
to fetch 1'rotn foreign countries what they stand iu need of in their own, and to support themselves by 
trade, 

“ The abundance of fish in the neighbouring seas put them in a condition not only to supply their own 
occasions, but with the overplus to carry on a trade with foreigners, and out of the produce of the fishery 
to find an equivalent for what they wanted, through the sterility and narrow boundaries and extent of 
their own country. 

" 11. Among the moral and political causes arc to be placed, The unalterable maxim and fundamental 
law relating to the free exercise of different religions ; and always to consider this toleration and con¬ 
nivance as the most effectual means to draw foreigners from adjacent countries to settle and reside here, 
and so become instrumental to the peopling of these provinces. 

'• The constant policy of the republic to make this country a perpetual, safe, and secure asylum for any 
persecuted and oppressed strangers. No alliance, no treaty, no regard for or solicitation of any potentate 
whatever, has at any time been aide to weaken or destroy this law, or make the state recede from pro¬ 
tecting those who have fled to it for their own security and self-preservation. 

“ Throughout the whole course of all the persecutions and oppressions that have occurred in othei 
countries, the steady adherence ol’the republic to this fundamental law has been the cause that many 
people have not only fled hither for refuge, with their whole stock in ready cash, and their most valuable 
effects, but have also settled, and established many trades, fabrics, manufactories, arts, ami sciences in 
this country, notwithstanding the first materials for the said fabrics and manufactories were almost wholly 
wanting in it, and not to be procured but at n great expense from foreign parts. 

“ r #he constitution of our form of government, and the liberty thus accruing to the citizen, are further 
reasons to which the growth of trade, and its establishment in the republic, may fairly be ascribed ; and 
all her policy and laws are put upon such an equitable footing, that neither life, estates, nor dignities, 
depend on the caprice or arbitrary power of any single individual; nor is there any room for any person, 
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who, by care, frugality, and dillgenco, lias once acquired an affluent fortune or estate, to fear a depriv¬ 
ation of them by any act of violence, oppression, or injustice. 

“ The administration of justice in the country has, in like manner, always been clear and Impartial, 
and without distinction of superior or Inferior rank, whether tho parties have been rich .or poor, or 
were this a foreigner and that a native ; and it were greatly to be wished we could at this day boast of 
such impartial quickness and despatch in all our legal processes, considering how great an influence it 
lias on trade. 

“ To sum up all, amongst the moral and political, causes of the former flourishing state of trade may bo 
likowiso placed the wisdom and prudonce of tho administration, the intrepid firmness of the councils, 
the failhtulnoKS with which treaties and engagements were wont to be fulfilled and ratified, and particu¬ 
larly the oaro and caution practised to preserve tranquillity and peace, and to decline instead of entering 
on a scene of war, merely to gratify the ambitious views of gaining fruitless or imaginary conquests. 

“ lly these moral and political maxims were the glory and reputation ol the republic so far spread, anil 
foreigners animated to place so great a confidence in the steady determinations of a state so wisely and 
prudently conducted, that a concourse of them stocked this country with an augmentation of inhabitants 
and useful hands, whereby its trade and opulence were from time to time increased. 

“ III. Amongst the adventitious and external causes of the rise and flourishing state of our trade may 
bo reckoned — 

“ That at the time when the best and wisest maxims were adopted in the republic as the means of 
making trade flourish, they were neglected in almost all other countries ; and any one reading the his¬ 
tory of those times may easily discover that the persecutions on account of religion, throughout Spain, 
llrab,mt, l'landers, and man) other states and kingdoms, have powerfully promoted the establishment of 
commerce in the republic. 

“ To this happy result, and the settling of manufacturers in our country, the long continuance of the 
civil wars in Trance, which were afterwards carried on in Germany, England, and divers other paits, 
have also very much contributi d. 

“ It must be added, in the last place, that during our most burthensome and heavy wars with Spain 
and Portugal (however ruinous that period was for commerce otherwise), these powers bail both neglected 
their navy ; whilst the navy of the republic, by a conduct directly the reverse, was at the same time 
formidable, and in a capacity not only to protect the trade of its own subjects, but to annoy and crush 
that of their enemies in all quaiteis.” * 

We believe our readers will agree with us in thinking that these statements reflect 
the greatest credit on the merchants and government of Holland. Nothing, as it 
appears to us, could he conceived more judicious than the account they give of the 
causes which principally contributed to render Holland a great commercial common¬ 
wealth. The central situation of the country, its command of some of the principal 
inlets to the Continent, and the necessity under which the inhabitants have been placed, 
in consequence of the barrenness of the soil and its liability to he overflowed, to exert 
all their industry and enterprise, are circumstances that seem to he in a great degree 
peculiar in Holland. Hut though there can lie nef doubt that their influence has been 
very considerable, no one will pretend to say that it. is to be compared for a moment 
with the influence of those free institutions, which, fortunately, are not tho exclusive 
attributes of any particular country, hut have flourished in Phoenicia, Greece, England, 
and America, as well as in Holland. 

Many dissertations have been written to account for the decline of the commerce of 
Holland. But, if we mistake not, its leading causes may be classed under two pro¬ 
minent heads: viz. first, the natural growth of commerce and navigation in other coun¬ 
tries ; and, second, the weight of taxation at home. During the period when the 
republic rose to great eminence as a commercial state, England, France, and Spain, 
distracted by civil and religious dissensions, or engrossed wholly by schemes of foreign 
conquest, were unable to apply their energies to the cultivation of commerce, or to 
withstand the competition of so industrious a people as the Dutch. They, thcflrcrc, 
were under the necessity of allowing the greater part of their foreign, and even of their 
coasting trade, to be carried on in Dutch bottoms, and under the superintendence of 
Dutch factors. But after the accession of Louis X1Y. and the ascendency of Cromwell 
had put an end to internal commotions in France and England, the energies of these 
two great nations began to he directed to pursuits of which the Dutch had hitherto 
enjoyed almost a monopoly. It was not to he supposed that when tranquillity and a 
regular system of government hud been established in France and England, their active 
and enterprising inhabitants would submit to sec one of their most valuable branches of 
industry in the hands of the foreigners. The Dutch ceased to be the carriers of Eu¬ 
rope, without any fault of their own. Their performance of that function necessarily 
terminated as soon as other nations became possessed of a mercantile marine, and were 
able to do for themselves what had previously been done for them by their neighbours. 

Whatever, therefore, might have been the condition of Holland in other respects, tho 
natural advance of rival nations must inevitably have stripped her of a large portion of 
the commerce she once possessed. But the progress of decline seems to have been con¬ 
siderably accelerated, or rather, perhaps, the efforts to arrest it were rendered inef¬ 
fectual, by the extremely heavy taxation to which slie was subjected, occasioned by tho 
unavoidable expenses incurred in the revolutionary struggle with Spain, and the subse¬ 
quent wars with France and England. The necessities of the state led to the imposi- 
•tion of taxes on corn, on flour when it was ground at the mill, and on bread when it 
came from the oven ; on butter, and flsli, and fruit; on income and legacies; tho £ale of 

* The Dissertation was translated Into English, and published at London hi 1751. We have quoted 
from the translation. 
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houses; and, in short, almost every article of either necessity or convenience. Sir William 
Temple mentions that in his time—and taxes were greatly increased afterwards — one 
fish sauce was in common use, which directly paid no fewer than thirty different duties 
of excise ; and it was a common saying at Amsterdam, that every dish of fish brought 
to table was paid for once to the fishermen, and six times to the state. 

The pernicious influence of this heavy taxation has been ably set forth by the author 
of the liichcsse de la Hollander and other well-informed writers; and it has also been 
very forcibly pointed out in the Dissertation already referred to, drawn up from the 
communications of the Dutch merchants. “ Oppressive taxes,” it is there stated, 
“ must be placed at the head of all the causes that have co-operated to the prejudice 
and discouragement of trade; and it may be justly said, that it can only be attributed 
to them that the trade of this country has been diverted out of its channel, and trans¬ 
ferred to our neighbours, and must daily be still more and more alienated and shut out 
from us, unless the progress thereof be stopped by some quick and effectual remedy: 
nor is it difficult to see, from these contemplations on the state of our trade, that the 
same will he effected by no other means than a diminution of all duties. 

“ In former times this was reckoned the only trading state in Kurope ; and foreign¬ 
ers were content to pay the taxes, as well on the goods they brought hither, as on 
those they came here to buy; without examining whether they could evade or save 
them, by fetching the goods from the places where they were produced, and carrying 
others to the places where they were consumed: in short, they paid us our taxes with 
pleasure, without any farther inquiry. 

“ llut. since the last century, the system of trade is altered all over Europe: foreign 
nations, seeing the wonderful effect of our trade, and to what an eminence we had risen 
only by means thereof, they did likewise apply themselves to it; and, to save our duties, 
sent their superfluous products beside our country, to the places where they are most 
consumed ; and in return for the same, furnished themselves from the first hands with 
what they wanted.** 

But, notwithstanding this authoritative exposition of the pernicious effects resulting 
from the excess of taxation, the necessary expenses^ of the state were so great as to 
render it impossible to make any sufficient reductions. And, with the exception of the 
transit trade carried on through the Rhine and the Meuse, which is in a great measure 
independent of fore ign competition, and the American trade, most of the other branches 
of the foreign trade of Holland, though still very considerable, continue in a compara¬ 
tively depressed state. 

In consequence principally of the oppressiveness of taxation, but partly, too, of the 
excessive accumulation of capital that had taken place while the Dutch engrossed the 
carrying trade of Europe, profits in Holland were reduced towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and have ever since continued extremely low. This circumstance 
would of itself have sapped the foundations of her commercial greatness. Her capital¬ 
ists, who could hardly expect to clear more than two or three per cent, of nett profit 
by any sort of undertaking carried on at home, were tempted to vest their capital in 
otha^countries, and to speculate in loans to foreign governments. There are the best 
reasons for thinking that the Dutch were, until very lately, the largest creditors of any 
nation in Europe. It is impossible, indeed, to form any accurate estimate of what the 
sums owing them by foreigners previously to the late French war, or at present, may 
amount to ; but there can be no doubt that at the former period the amount was 
immense, and that it is still very considerable. M. Demouniev ( Dutionnaire de l'JCco- 
no mi e Politique , tom. iii. p. 720.) states the amount of capital lent by the Dutch to 
foreign governments, exclusive of the large sums lent to France during the American 
war, at seventy-three millions sterling. According to the author of the liichcsse de la 
JInUunde (ii. p. 292.), the sums lent to France and England only, previously to 1778, 
amounted to 1,500,000 livres tournois, or sixty millions sterling. And besides these, 
vast sums were lent to private individuals in foreign countries, both regularly as loans 
at interest, and in the shape of goods advanced at long credits. So groat was the 
difficulty of finding an advantageous investment for money in Holland, that Sir William 
Temple mentions, that the payment of any part of the national debt was looked upon 
by the creditors as an evil of the first magnitude. “ They receive it,” says he, “ with 
tears, not knowing how to dispose of it to interest with such safety and ease.” 

Among the subordinate causes which contributed to the decline of Dutch commerce, 
or which have, at all events, prevented its growth, we may reckon the circumstance of 
the commerce with India having been subjected to the trammels of monopoly. De 
Witt expresses his firm conviction, that the abolition of the East India Company would 
have added very greatly to the trade with the East; and no doubt can now remain iit 
the mind of any one, that such would have been the case.* The interference of the 

* For proofs of this, see the article on the Commerce of Holland in the Edinburgh Review, No. 102., 
from which most part of those statements have been taken. 
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administration in regulating tlie mode in which some of the most important branches of 
industry should be carried on, seems also to have been exceedingly injurious. Every 
proceeding with respect to the herring fishery, for example, was regulated by the orders 
of government, carried into effect under the inspection of officers appointed for that 
purpose. Some of these regulations were exceedingly vexatious. The period when 
the fishery might begin was fixed at five minutes past twelve o’clock of the night of the 
24th of June! and the master and pilot of every vessel leaving Holland for the fishery 
were obliged to make oath that they would respect the regulation. The species of salt 
to be made use of in curing different sorts of herrings was also fixed by law; and there 
were endless regulations with respect to the size of the barrels, the number and thick¬ 
ness of the staves of which they were to be made ; the gutting and packing of the 
herrings; the branding of the barrels, See. &c .—(Histoire dcs Pechcs , fyc. dans hs Mera 
du Nurd , tom. i. chap. 24.) These regulations were intended to secure to the Hol¬ 
landers that superiority which they had early attained in the fishery, and to prevent the 
reputation of their herrings from being injured by the bad faith of individuals. But 
their real effect was precisely the reverse of this. By tying up the fishers to a system 
of routine, they prevented them from making any improvements ; while the facility of 
counterfeiting the public marks opened a much wider door to fraud, than would have 
been opened had government wisely declined interfering in the matter. 

In despite, however, of the East India monopoly, and the regulations now described, 
the commercial policy of Holland has been more liberal than that of any other nation. 
And in consequence, a country not more extensive than Wales, and naturally not more 
fertile, conquered, indeed, in a great measure from the sea, has accumulated a popula¬ 
tion of upwards of two millions; has maintained wars of unexampled duration with 
the most powerful monarchies; and, besides laying out immense sums in works of 
utility and ornament at home, has been enabled to lend hundreds of millions to fo¬ 
reigners. 

During the occupation of Holland by the French, first as a dependent state, and 
subsequently as an integral part of the French empire, her foreign trade was almost 
entirely destroyed. Her colonies were successively conquered by England; and,*in 
addition to the loss of her trade, she was burdened with fresh taxes. But such was the 
vast accumulated wealth of the Dutch, their prudence, and energy, that the influence 
of these adverse circumstances was far less injurious than could have been imagined ; 
and, notwithstanding all the losses she had sustained, and the long interruption of her 
commercial pursuits, Holland continued, at her emancipation from the yoke of the 
French in 1814, to be the richest country in Europe 1 Java, the Moluccas, and most 
of her oilier colonies were then restored, and she is now in the enjoyment of a large 
foreign trade. Iler connection with Belgium was an unfortunate one for both coun¬ 
tries. The union was not agreeable to either party, and was injurious to Holland. 
Belgium was an agricultural and manufacturing country ; and was inclined, in imita¬ 
tion of the French, to lay restrictions on the importation of most sorts of raw and 
manufactured produce, A policy of this sort was directly opposed to the interests and 
the ancient practice of the Dutch. But though their deputies prevented the restrictive 
system from being carried to the extent proposed by the Belgians, they were unable to 
prevent it from being carried to an extent that materially affected the trade of Holland. 
Wiiatever, therefore, may be the consequences as to Belgium, there can be little doubt 
that the separation of the two divisions of the kingdom of the Netherlands will redound 
to the advantage of Holland. It must ever be for the interest of England, America, 
and all trading nations, to maintain the independence of a state by whose ^eans their 
productions find a ready access to the great continental markets. It is to be hoped 
that the Dutch, profiting by past experience, will adopt such a liberal and conciliatory 
system towards the natives of Java, as may enable them to avail themselves to the full 
of the various resources of that noble island. And if they do this, and freely open 
their ports, with as few restrictions as possible, to the ships and commodities of all 
countries, Holland may still be the centre of a very extensive commerce, and may con¬ 
tinue to preserve a respectable place among mercantile nations. Even at this moment, 
after all the vicissitudes they have undergone, the Dutch are, beyond all question, the 
most opulent and industrious of European nations. And their present, no less than 
their former state, shows that a free system of government, security, and the absence of 
restrictions on industry, can overcome almost every obstacle ; “ can convert the stand¬ 
ing pool and lake into fat meadows, cover the barren rock with verdure, and make the 
desert smile with flowers.*’ 

ANCHOR ( Fr. Ancre j Lat . Anchor a; Gr. Aytcvpa'), a well-known maritime instru¬ 
ment used in the mooring or fastening of ships. It consists of a shank having two 
hooked arms at one end, and at the other end a bar, or stock, at right angles to the 
arms, with a ring to which the cable is fastened. The arms, shank, and ring should be 
made of the very best and toughest iron; the stock is for the most part of oak, but it 
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is frequently also, especially in the smaller anchors, made of iron. On being let go, or 
cast into the water, the anchor sinks rapidly to the bottom, and is thrown by the stock 
into such a position that the fluke, or point of one of the arms, is sure to strike the 
ground perpendicularly, and being kept in that direction, unless the bottom be particu¬ 
larly hard or rocky, sinks into it, and cannot be dislodged, where the ground is not soft 
or oozy, without a violent effort. When the anchor is dislodged, it is said, by the 
sailors, to come home. 

Seeing that the safety and preservation of ships and crews are very frequently depend¬ 
ent on their anchors and cables, it is needless to say that it is of the utmost importance 
that these should be of the most approved quality and construction. 

Every ship has, or ought to have, three principal anchors; viz. 1st, the sheet anchor , 
the largest of all, and only let down in cases of danger, or when the vessel is riding in 
a gale of wind ; 2d, the best bower anchor ; and, 3d, the small bower anchor. There are, 
besides, smaller anchors for mooring in rivers, ports, &c. The largest class of men-of- 
war have six or seven anchors. The weight of an anchor is determined principally by 
the tonnage; it being usual to allow, for every 20 tons of a ship’s burden, 1 cwt. for 
the weight of her best bower anchor ; so that this anchor in a ship of 400 tons should 
weigh about 20 cwt., or a ton. 

To east, or let go, the anchor , Is to let the anchor fall from the ship’s bows into the water, so that it may 
take hold of the ground. 

To drag the anchor , is to make it come home ; that is, to dislodge it from its bed, ami to drag it over or 
through the ground. This may he occasioned by the anchor being too light, by the violent straining of 
the cable In a stonn or a current, by tho too great hardness or softness of the ground, Ac. 

To weigh the anchor , is to dislodgo it from Us hold, and heave it up by means of the capstan, &c. 

Late as to Anchors left, parted Jtom , -—By the 1 &2 (Jen. 4. c. 75. pilots and other persons taking 
possession of anchors, cables, and other ship materials parted with, cut from, or left by any vessel, whe¬ 
ther in distress or otherwise, shall give notice of the same to a deputy vice-admiral, or his agent, within 
forty-eight hours, on pain of being considered as receivers of stolen goods ; and if any person shall 
knowingly and wilfully purchase any such anchor, &c. that shall have been so obtained, without its being 
so reported, he shall be held to be a receiver of stolen goods, and suffer the like punishment as for n mis¬ 
demeanour at common law, or be liable to bo transported for seven years, at the discretion of the court. 
Any master of a shin or vessel outward-bound finding or taking on board any anchor, Ac. shall make a 
true entry of the circumstance in the log-book of such ship or vessel, reporting tho same by the first 
pottible opportunity to the Trinity House, and on his return shall deliver the article to the deputy vice- 
admiral, or Jiis agent, nearest to the port where he shall arrive, under a penalty of not more than 100/. 
nor less than 3<)/., on conviction before a magistrate on the oath of one w itness, one half to go to the 
informer, the other half to the Merchant Seamen's Society, established by 20 Geo. 3. c. 3M. ; be shall also 
forfeit double the value of the article to the owner. And every pilot, hoveller, boatman, the. w ho shall 
convey any anchor, &c. to any loroign h.nbour, port, creek, or bay, and sell and dispose of the same, shall 
be guilty of felony, and bo transported for any term not exceeding seven years. — (See S u.vagk.) 

Invention of the Anchor. — This instrument, admirable alike for its simplicity and 
effect, is of very considerable antiquity. It was not, however, known in the earliest 
ages. 'Die President de Goguct has shown that it was not used by the Greeks till 
after the Trojan war; and that they were then accustomed to moor their ships by 
means of large stones cast into the sea, a practice which still subsists in some rude na¬ 
tions.— ( Origin of Laws, vol. ii. p. 330. Eng. trans.) Pliny ascribes the invention of 
the anchor to the Tyrrhenians.— {Hist. Nat. lib. vii. cap. 56 .) At first it had only one 
arm, the other being added at a subsequent period; some authors say, by Anacharsis 
the Scythian. — {Origin of Laws, vol. i. p. 203.) Since this remote epoch, the form 
and construction of the instrument seem to have undergone very little change. 

ANCHORAGE, on ANCHORING GROUND. Good anchoring ground 
should neither be too hard nor too soft; for, in the first case the anchor is apt not to 
take a sufficient hold, and in the other to drag. The best bottom is a stiff clay, and 
next to it a firm sand. In a rocky bottom the Uukes of the anchor are sometimes torn 
away, and hempen cables are liable to chafe and be cut through. It is also essential 
to a good anchorage that the water be neither too deep nor too shallow. When too 
deep, the pull of the cable, being nearly perpendicular, is apt to jerk the anchor out of 
the ground ; and when too shallow, the ship is exposed to tho danger, when riding in 
a storm, of striking the bottom. Where a ship is in water that is land-locked, and out 
of the tide, the nature of the ground is of comparatively little importance. 

The anchorago of ship?, especially ships of war, being a subject of great importance to the naval and 
commercial interests of the kingdom, several statutes havo been enacted with respect to'it. 'The first 
which it is necessary to notice here is 19 Geo. 2. c. 22. It prohibits masters of ships from casting out bal¬ 
last, or rubbish of any kind, into anv harbour or channel, except on the land where the tide never entries, 
on pain of forfeiting not more than hi. nor less than Ms. on conviction before a justice on view, or on (lie 
oath of one witness, or of being committed to prison for two months; which penalty is increased to 10/., 
over and above the expense of removing the same, by 54 Geo. 3. c. 159. In pursuance of the same object, 
54 Oco. 3. c. 159. enables the Lords of the Admiralty to establish regulations for the preservation of the 
king’s moorings or anchorage, as well as for those of merchant ships, in all the ports, harbours, channels, 
Ac. &c. of tho United Kingdom, as far as the tide flows, where or near to which his Majesty has, or may 
hereafter have, any docks, dock yards, arsenals, wharfs, or moorings. It prohibits all descriptions of pri¬ 
vate ships Irom being moored or anchored, or placed in any of his Majesty’s moorings, Ac. without special 
licence obtained from tho Admiralty, or other persons appointed to grant such licences, on pain of for¬ 
feiting not exceeding 10/., one moiety to his Majesty, the other to the informer, on conviction before any 
Justice of the peace or commissioner of the navy. 

It further prohibits the breaming of private vessels in such places otherwise than appointed by tho said 
authority of the Admiralty ; and tho receiving or having gunpowder, beyond a certain limited quantify, 
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under a penalty of 51. for every five pounds’ weight of such powder beyond the auantity allowed. It pro¬ 
hibits likewise all such private vessels in any such places having any guns on board shotted or loaded 
with ball, as well as firing and discharging any such before sun-rising and after sun-setting, under a 
penalty of 51. for every gun so shotted, and U)Z. tor every gun so fired. It further gives to every officer of 
vessels of war, to harbour-masters, and others in their aid, a right of search in all private vessels so 
moored in such places, and indicts a penalty of 10/. on resistance. 

Anchorage also means a duty laid on ships for the use of the port or harbour. 

ANCIIOVY (Fr. Anchois; It. Acciughe; La t. Encrasicolus), a small fish ( Clupen 
encrasicolus Lin.), common in the Mediterranean, resembling the sprat. Those brought 
from Gorgona in the Tuscan Sea are esteemed the best. They should be chosen small, 
fresh pickled, white outside and red within. Their backs should be round. The sar¬ 
dine, a fish which is flatter and larger than the anchovy, is frequently substituted for 
it. About 120,000 lbs. are annually entered for home consumption. 

ANGELICA, a large umbelliferous plant, with hollow jointed stalks,of which there 
arc several varieties. It grows wild, and is cultivated in moist places near London, 
and in most European countries from Lapland to Spain. Its roots arc thick, fleshy, 
and resinous ; have a fragrant agreeable smell, and a bitterish pungent taste, mixed 
with a pleasant sweetness glowing on the lips anti palate for a long time after they have 
been chewed. To preserve them, they must he thoroughly dried, and kept in a well- 
aired place. -Hie other parts of the plant have the same taste and flavour as the roots, 
but iu an inferior degree. The leaves and seeds do not retain their virtues when kept. 
The London confectioners make a sweetmeat of the tender steins. The faculty used 
to direct that none but the roots of Spanish angelica should be kept by the druggists. 
In Norway the roots are sometimes used as bread, and in Iceland the stalks arc eaten 

with butter. Here the plant is used only in confectionary and the materia medica_ 

(Lewis's Mat. Med.; ] lees's Cyclopaedia, §’C.) 

The duty of 4s. per cwt. on Angelica produced, in 18*10, 88/. 4s. Cut., showing that 411 cwt. had been 
entered for home consumption. 

ANISEED (F r.Anis; 1 1. Anise; Lat. Anisum), a small seed of an oblong shape. 
It is cultivated in Germany, hut the best comes from Alicant in Spain. It is also a 
product of China, whence it is exported. It should be chosen fresh, large, plum]), 
newly dried, of a good smell, and a sweetish aromatic taste. 

The duty of 5s. a cwt. on aniseed produced, in 1840, 78/. 5s. 10c/., showing that 315 cwt. had been entered 
lor consumption. 

ANKER, a liquid measure at Amsterdam. It contains about 10^ gallons English 
wine measure. 

ANNOTTO, or ARNOTTO (Fr. Jlocou ; Ger. Orlcan ; It. Or hum), a species of 
red dye formed of the pulp enveloping the seeds of the Ttixa Orellana , a plant common 
in South America, and the East and West Indies j but dye is made, at least to any 
extent, only in the first. It is prepared l>y macerating the pods in boiling water, ex¬ 
tracting the seeds, and leaving the pulp to subside; the fluid being subsequently drawn 
olF, the residuum, with which oil is sometimes mixed up, is placed in shallow vessels 
and gradually dried in the shade. It is of two sorts, viz .flay or ca/.e, and roll annotto. 
The first, which is by far the most important article in a commercial point of view, is 
furnished almost wholly by Cayenne. It is imported in square cakes, weighing 2 or 3 
lbs. each, wrapped in banana leaves. When well made, it should he of a blight yellow 
colour, soft to the touch, and of a good consistence. It imparts a deep but not durable 
orange colour to silk and cotton, and is used for that purpose by the dyers. Roll 
annotto is principally brought from Brazil. 'Hie rolls are small, not exceeding 2 or 3 
oz. in weight; it is hard, dry, and compact, brownish on the outside, and of a beautiful 
red colour within. The latter is the best of all ingredients for the colouring of cheese 
and butter; and is now exclusively used for that purpose in all the British and in some 
of the continental dairies. In Gloucestershire it is the practice to allow an ounce of 
annotto to a cwt. of cheese; in Cheshire, 8 dwts. are reckoned sufficient for a cheese 
of 60 lbs. When genuine, it neither affects the taste nor the smell of cheese or butter. 
The Spanish Americans inix annotto with their chocolate, fo which it gives a beautiful 
tint. ( Gray's Supplement to the Fharmacopmas; Loudon's Encyc. of Agriculture, and 
private information.) 

At an average of the years 1840 and 1841, 200,821 lbs. annotto were entered for home consumption. 
Previously to 1832 the duty on flag annotto was 18.v. 8d. a cwt., and on other sorts 51. 12s. ; but the duty 
was then reduced to 1$. a cwt. on the former, and to 4s. on the latter, and is now Is. a cwt. on both sorts. 
The price of flag annotto varies in tho market from 5 d. to 7 d. per lb., and of roll from Is. to Is. fid. 

ANNUITIES. See Interest and Annuities. 

ANTIMONY (Ger. and Du. Spiesglas ; , Fr. Antimoine ; It. Antimonio ; Rus. Anti- 
mania ; Lat. Antimonium), a metal which, when pure, is of a greyish white colour, and has 
a good deal of brilliancy, showing a radiated fracture when broken; it is converted by 
exposure to heat and air into a white oxide, which sublimes in vapours. It is found in 
Saxony and the Hartz, also in Cornwall, Spain, France, Mexico, Siberia, the Eastern 
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Islands, and Martaban in Pogu. We are at present wholly supplied with this metal 
from Singapore, which receives it from Borneo; it is imported in the shape of ore, and 
commonly as ballast. It is about as hard as gold; its specific gravity is about 6*7 ; it 
is easily reduced to a very fine powder; its tenacity is such that a rod of ^th of an inch 
diameter is capable of supporting 10 lbs. weight. Antimony is used in medicine, and 
m the composition of metal types for printing. The ores of antimony are soft, and 
vary in colour from light lead to dark lead grey; their specific gravity varies from 
4*4 to 6 8; they possess a metallic lustre, are brittle, and occur in the crystallised 
massive forms. ( Thomson's Chemistry , and private information.) 

ANTWERP, the principal sea-port of Belgium, lat.51°13' 16* N., long. 4°24' 10" E. 
A large, well-built, and strongly fortified city, on the Scheldt. Pop. in 1836, 7.5,363. 
Previously to its capture by the Spaniards, under Farncse, in 1.585, Antwerp was one 
of the greatest commercial cities of Europe; but it suffered much by that event. In 
1648, at the treaty of Westphalia, it was stipulated by Spain and Holland, that the 
navigation of the Scheldt should be shut up; a stipulation which was observed till tho 
occupation of Belgium by the French, when it was abolished. In 1803, the improve¬ 
ment of the harbour was begun, and extensive new docks and warehouses have since 
been constructed. Ships of the largest burden come up to the town, and goods destined 
for the interior are forwarded with the greatest facility by means of canals and railways. 
Almost all the foreign trade of Belgium is at present centred in Antwerp, which has 
again become a place of much commercial importance. 


Hoods may be warehoused in Antwerp en rulrepSl , at the rates of charge specified in a fived tariff*. 
Tho expoits chiefly consist of flax, cotton and linen manufactured goods, refined sugar, glass, zinc, oak- 
bark, grain and seeds, lace, Ac. The imports consist principally of coflee, sugar, and other colonial pro¬ 
ducts, cotton stuffs, and other manufactured goods, corn, raw cotton, leather, timber, tobacco, wool, riee, 
dye-stuffs, salt, wines, fruits, &c. A large proportion of the imports nnt being intended for home con¬ 
sumption, but for transit to other countries, their amount is always much greater than the amount of tho 
exports. Of the total value of the articles imported into Antwerp in 1839, amounting to 97,900,200 fr. 
(3,918,4( 8/. sterling), those supplied by England were worth very near 30,000,000 fr. ; ditto by Russia, 
14,368,900 fr.; ditto by the United States, 8,217,800 fr ; ditto liy France, 7,030,200 fr., Ac. The‘principal 
articles were coffee, worth 14,715,500 fr.; grain and seeds.- 13,938,800 fr. ; sugar, 11,430,800 fr.; wmen 
fabrics, 11,339,100 fr. ; raw cotton. 0,225.200 IV.; metals, 4,872,300 fr., Ac. The total value of the articles 
exported during the same year was 35,830,000 fr. (1,425,440/.), whereof those sent to England were worth 
14,349,100 fr.; ditto to Holland, 5,777,500 fr. ; tho llanse Towns, 4,320,200 fr. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. — The French system of monies, weights, and measures has been 
adopted in Belgium. Formerly accounts were kept in florins worth Is. Kjp/. sterling. The quintal tor- 
merly In use, and still sometimes referred to, = 103^ lbs. avoirdupois. In 1837 the Commercial 
Bank, a joint-stock association, was founded in Antwerp. It has a capital of 25,000,000 fr. (1,000,000/. 
sterling), divided into 25,000 shares of 1,000 fr. each, and transacts all sorts ofbanking business. Here also 
are two considerable insurance companies. The railway from Antwerp to Brussels, 284 miles In length, 
has been signally successful, and has been of gicat advantage to both cities, but especially to Antwerp. 

Custom-house Regulations . — Captains of ships arriving at Antwerp, or any of tho Belgian ports, must 
make, within 24 hours, a declaration in writing of tho goods of which their cargo consists, specifying tho 
marks and numbers of the bales, parcels, Ac., their value, according to the current price at the tune 
when the declaration is made, the name of the ship or vessel, as well as that of the captain, and of the 
country to which she belongs, Ac. 

Port Charges. — These, as will be seen from the subjoined statement, are rather heavy. 


Account of Port Charges at Antwerp on a national Ship, or on n foreign privileged Ship of *250 Tons, 
arriving with a Cargo, discharging the same, and clearing out in Ballast. 


1. Custom-house officers fVom Flushing, about 21 o 

2. Pilotage from <u>i to Flushing, 15 iHitch feet 13b O 

Ditto from Flushing to Antwerp, 15 ditto IbO 0 

5. Pilot, fur moving the vessel Into the dock • 2 O 

4. Chargei for ih.iimg In tit Fluililng - - 36 0 

5. lands put to the hatches by the Custom-house, 

and scaling the ship's provisions, about -12 O 
0. Harbour dues and i|u.ty money - - -GO 

7. Tonnage duty on 2 ><) ions, at I fr. h0 centimes 

per ton, and additional duly 13 centimes, and 
stamps 72 frg. .... -521 0 

8. Clearance, passport of the tonnage duty, mea¬ 

suring, and stamps - - - - 2l 50 

II. Custom-house clearance, certificate out wards - 21) 50 
lu. Hock duty on 250 tons, at 52 centimes for three 

mouths - - - - -130 0 


11. For the cooking hou-es in the dwk, fuur 

weeks - - - - - - If) 0 

12. H.dl.i,t, lOOlasts, at 2 fr. per 1 .st . - 200 II 

13. Surveym's visit of the vessel outwards in bal¬ 

last .13 50 

11. To pilot, for moving tho vissel into the river - 2 o 

15. WaUT-hallid-ssortiheale, in and .nit - - 2 r . 5U 

lb. ( h.irtoiparty and stamps (if required) . ,s o 

17. brokerage on 250 tons, at 25 cent, per ton - 1H7 50 

18. To 1 lie excise, for tow n dues on ship's provisions, 

clearance in »nd out - - - Iff O 

19. Pilotage to Flushing on 12 feet - - -112 O 

VO, Ditto from Flushing to sea, and clearing charges 

there.110 0 

21. Cancelling < ustorn-house bunds, postages, anil 

htn ill expenses - . - - 10 0 

22. Pilotage oilbe for hooking the vessel - -20 


N. B. All vessels leaving Antwerp must bo provided with a surveyor’s certificate that they are sea¬ 
worthy. When In ballast, this certificate costs from 8 fr. to 13 fr. 50 cent. ; when loaded, from 10 fr. 
to 30 fr., according to the burden, of the vessel, besides 11 fr. 40 cent, for certificate of tribunal. Tho 
cooking-house duties depend on the size of the vessel, and must be paid whether the house be used 
or not. 


Shipping — In 1839 there entered the port of Antwerp 1182 ships or the burden of 202,0.38 tons, whoroof 
337 ships were from England, 231 from Russia, 109 from France, 44 from the United Slates, Jkc. In |83H 
there belonged to Antwerp 81 vessels (of which 2 wero steamers) of the burden of 9,557 tons. From 
4,000 to 5,000 passengers arrive annually at tho city by the steam-packets from England. Wo subjoin a 
Statement of the Imports, &c. (See Table, next page.) 

Conditions under which Goods are sold. —- On goods generally 2 per cent. Is allowed for payment In 20 
days, and 1* per cent, on credit of 6 weeks or 2months. On cottons, at 20 days’ credit, 3 pe r cent, are 
allowed, and J£ per cent, on a credit of 2 or 3 months. On ashes, hides, and sugar, 3 per cent, for k() 
days, and 14 per cent, for three months’ credit. 

For further information as to the trade, Ac. of Antwerp, see Heusehling, Slafistique Gtneralc dr la 
Belgique i Macgregor’s Commercial Taritft, art. Belgium : the Revue Comrncrciale ct Maiitnne 
a Anvers, Ac. 
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Nine-tcntlis of the commerce of Belgium carried on by sed centres in Antwerp. 
The groat articles of export are corn, especially wheat; flax; cattle, sheep, and pigs; 
cast and wrought iron; muskets, fowling-pieces, and small arms; woollen fabrics, 
linen ditto; clover and other seeds; coal, butter, books, &c. The total value of the 
exports of articles of the growth and manufacture of Belgium amounted, in 1850, 
to ‘263,647,000 fr. Of these the exports to France (principally by land) amounted to 
74,480,000; those to the U. Kingdom to 41,943,000 ; the other great importers of 
Belgian produce being the German Customs Union, the Netherlands, and the U. 
States. 

The great articles of import are raw cotton, sugar, coffee, and other colonial pro¬ 
ducts ; itidigo and all sorts of dyewoods, spices, wine, rice, ashes, fish, oils, See. VVe 
subjoin 

An Account of the Number and Tonnigeof Vessels entered at Antwerp, and at each of the Belgian 
Ports, in 181ft, IK IB, 1KI7, 1818, and 184'J. 



1815. 

1846. 

1 

ISIS. | 


1 ..in. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Vessel*. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessel*. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Xnlwcr|> 


Vsu.s'l'P 

2,11118 

127,650 

1,925 

575.675 

1,151 

204,258 

1,654 

274.128 

C Ktcixl . 



fwr 

.'>'.,186 


58,191 

407 

48,271 

441 

48,918 

UllcriT (Fel/.ielu 

221 


u.r. 

VI ,7 15 

198 

77,009 

no 

10,714 

2.V, 

28,514 


1 1 1 

\r> si 

1 SO 

2.597 

65 

2.741 


1 5, .791 

91 

4,‘707 

_T ot > 1 


1 37 7,Mg 

* 5,1 U 

107,778' 

^J7.791_ 

*111.419 

1,710 

1 2"2.<>6l 

2.174 

556.107 


APFLES, the fruit of the Pyrus Mains, or apple tree. It is very extensively culti¬ 
vated in most temperate climates. An immense variety and quantify of excellent apples 
are raised in England, partly for the table, and paitly for manufacturing into cider. 
'I'liuse employed for the latter purpose are comparatively harsh and austere. The 
principal cider counties are Hereford, Monmouth, Gloucester, Worcester, Somerset, and 
Devon. Mr. Marshall estimated the produce of the first four at 30,000 hhds. a year, 
of which Worcester is supposed to supply 10,0(X); but it is now probably much greater. 
Half a hogshead of cider may be expected, in ordinarily favourable seasons, from each 
tree in an orchard in full hearing. The number of trees on an acre varies from 10 to 
40, so that the quantity of cider must vary in the same proportion, that is, from 5 to 
20 hhds. The produce is, however, very fluctuating; and a good crop seldom occurs 
above once in three years. — ( Loudon's Envyc. of Agriculture, 8fc ) 

Besides the immense consumption of native apples, wo import, for the table, large 
supplies of French and other foreign apples. Owing, however, to the duty previously 
to 1842 having been an ad valorem one of 5 per cent., we are unable to specify the quan¬ 
tities imported. They must, however, have been very considerable, as their declared value 
amounted, in 1841, to 41,197/. 4s. lOd. In 1812, the duty was fixed at 6d. per bushel 
on raw, and 2*. per do. on dried apples. At an average of 1850 and 1851, the entries 
for consumption amounted to 442,950 bushels. The duties were reduced in the course 
of the present year (1853), to 3d. per bushel on raw, and Is. per do. on dried apples. 
(See Tariff.) — The apples produced in the vicinity of New York are universally ad¬ 
mitted to be the finest of any; but unless selected and packed with care, they are very 
apt to spoil before reaching England. The exports of apples from the United States 
during the year ended the 30th of June, 1852, amounted to 18,411 barrels, valued at 
43,635 dollars. Of these, 1808 barrels were shipped for the United Kingdom.— 
( Papers laid before Congress, 1st Jan. 1853.) 

APPRENTICE, a person of cither sex, bound by indenture to seive some par¬ 
ticular individual, or company of individuals, for a specified time, in order to be in¬ 
structed in some art, science, mystery, or trade. 

According to the common law of England, every one has a right to employ himself 
at pleasure in every lawful trade. But this sound principle was almost entiiely sub¬ 
verted by a statute passed in the fifth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, commonly 
called the Statute of Apprenticeship. It enacted that no person should, for the future, 
exercise any trade, craft, or mystery, at that time exercised in England and Wales, 
unless he had previously served to it an apprenticeship of seten years at least; so that 
what bad before been a bye-law of a few corporations, became the general and statutu 
law of the kingdom. Luckily, however, the courts of law were always singularly dis¬ 
inclined to give effect to the provisions of this statute t and the rules which they esta¬ 
blished for its interpretation served materially to mitigate its injurious operation. But 
though its impolicy had been long apparent, it was continued till 1814, when it was 
repealed by the 54 Geo. 3. c. 96. This act did not interfere with any of the existing 
rights, privileges, or bye-laws of the different corporations; but wherever these do not 
interpose, the formation of apprenticeships, and their duration, is left to be adjusted by 
the parties themselves. 
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Merchant ships of* 80 tons and upwards were formerly obliged to carry a cer¬ 
tain number of apprentices in proportion to their tonnage (7 & 8 Viet. cap. 112.) 
Hut this obligation was supptessed in 1849, by the 12 & 13 Viet. cap. 29. And as 
the obligation to have a certain proportion of the crew British subjects has also been 
put an end to (1G & 17 Viet. cap. 131. § 31.), the manning of ships is now quite free, 

AQUA FORTIS. See Acid {Nitric). 

AQUAMARINE. See Beryl. 

AQUA VITiE (Ger. Aquavit; l'r. Eaudevie; It . Acqua vite; Sp. Agua dc vida ; 
Rus. Wodka; Lat. Aqua vihe), a name familiarly applied to all native distilled spirits; 
equivalent to the eati de vie , or brandy, of the French, the whisky of the Scotch and 
Irish, the geneva of the Dutch, Sec. In this way it is used in the excise laws relating 
to the distilleries. 

AltANGOES, a species of beads made of rough carnelian. They are of various 
forms, as barrel, bell, round, Sec., and all drilled. The barrel-shaped kind, cut from the 
best stones, are from two to three inches long, and should be chosen as clear as possible, 
whether red or white, having a good polish, and free from Haws. The bell-shaped are 
from one to two inches long, being in all respects inferior. Considerable quantities were 
formerly imported from Bombay, for re-exportation to Africa; but since the abolition 
of the slave trade, the imports and exports of Arangocs are comparatively trilling. •— 
( Milhurns Orient. Com .) 

ARCHANGEL, the principal commercial city of the north of Russia, in lat. G4° 
32'8" N., long. 40 ,J 33' E., on the right bank of the Dwina, about 35 English miles 
above where it falls into the White Sea. Pop. 24,500. The harbour is at the 
island of Sollenbole, about a mile from the town. The bar at the mouth of the 
Dwina Inis from 13 to 14* feet water; so that ships drawing more than this depth must 
be partially loaded outside the bar from lighters. 'File Dwina being a navigable river, 
traversing a great extent of country, and connected by canals with the Wolga on the 
one hand, and the Neva on the other, Archangel is a considerable entrcp6t. It was 
discovered in 1554, by the famous Richard Chancellor, the companion of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby in his voyage of discovery; and from that period, down to the foundation 
of Petersburg, was the only port in the Russian empire accessible to foreigners. Though 
it has lost its ancient importance, it still enjoys a pretty extensive commerce. The 
principal articles of export are grain, tallow, flax, hemp, timber, linseed, iron, potash, 
mats, tar, Si c. Deals from Archangel, and Onega in the vicinity of Archangel, are 
considered superior to those from the Baltic. Hemp not so good as at Riga, but pro¬ 
portionally cheaper. Tallow is also inferior. Iron same as at Petersburg, sometimes 
cheaper and sometimes dearer. The quality of the wheat exported from Archangel is 
about equal to that from Petersburg. The imports, which are not very extensive, eon 
sist principally of sugar, coffee, spices, salt, woollens, hardware, Sec. 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the various Articles exported from Archangel in 1847, speci¬ 
fying the Quantities of each sent to the different Countues to which they were exported, with tho 
total Value of the Exports to such Countries, and the aggregate Value of the Exports : — 


Articles exported. 

Great 

Britain. 

Holland. 

Hanseatic 

Towns. 

France. 

Dclgium. 

Denmark. 

Norway. 

America. 

Total 

Exports. 

Value of 
Exports. 

Linseed 

qr». 

io.ni 

19,757 

. 


2,005 

. - - 



40,896 

£ 

70,108 

Oats - 


307,996 


1.768 




68 


.1119,83 2 

281,77* 

Kye 

Wheat - 

— 

¥6,679 

141,955 

49,92.8 


11,105 

2,108 

2.8U1 


*18,076 

311,6116 

_ 

44.5*6 

• 

• 





44,5*6 

90,610 

Harley • 


9,161 

10,218 

• 






19,181 

21,53.5 

Flax 


4,1.18 


2,105 




98 

6,111 

259,67* 


6,00* 



1,130 

31 




6,163 

171,718 



100 

88 


72 



3 


263 

8,700 

Train Oil 


32 

fill 






712 

19,592 

Candles . 


•m 


154 




16 


38* 

902 



*7* 








*72 

.514 

Cordage 








85 

9 

94 

2,808 

Iron 


25 







25 

50 

C'.'4 

Horse Manes 


166 








166 

418 

Bristles - 


ir.7 




25 




192 

3,025 

Grits 

tons. 

48 


. 




372 


4*0 

5,291 

Rve Flour 


374 






2,990 


3,164 

21,193 

Wheaton Flour 

hags 

60 

400 

. 





460 

664 

Salt Beef 

Tar 

barrels 

1,621 


m m 




2 


1,6*3 

4,869 


82,11* 

6,671 

288 


600 

10 

30 

200 

8R,811 

37,751 

Pitch - 

_ 

3,817 

3.437 

1,748 

1,*0|) 

1,100 

630 ' 



11,532 

7,208 ] 

Mats 

pieces 

620,359 

96,110 

38,8,7 

4,515 

G.735 

445 

13,500 

681,151 

21,847 

Calf* skins 



29,512 






29,512 

7,378 

Deals - 

dozens 

"46,316 

459 

4,970 

• 

27 

* * 


51,771 

31,063 

1 Total Valne of Exports £ 

866,326 

256,526 

98,724 

121,540 

26,038 

3,392 

30,210 

5,124 

' 

1,410,880 


The total value of the exports from Archangel, in 1841, was 2,873,733 silver rubles, and that of the 
imports, in the same yoar, only 258,589 do. The value of the flax exported, in 1841, was estimated at 
851,803 silver rubles, and that of the linseed at 758,103 do. (Russian Official Returns.) 
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The tiadqof Archangel lias latterly been declining. It is much influenced by the demand from the 
moie southeily parts of Kurope, and especially from England, for corn. When a brisk demand is antici¬ 
pated, oats are brought in large Quantities from the interior, sometimes even from a distance of 1,500 
miles, in covered harks capable, of holding several hundred quaiters. Hut as there are few extensive 
mercantile establishments here, the supplies are scanty, except when n large demand is expected for 
some time previously to the season for bringing them down. — (Oihiy's European Commerce, nnd private 
ttijot motion-) 

Monies , Weights, and Measures, same as at Petersburg; which sec. 

AUUOl/, A RG A L, on TA RTA It ( Ger. Weinstein; Du. Wynstccn ; Fr. Tartre ; 
It. Sp. and Port. Tarturo ; Rus. Winnui kamen ; Lat. Tartarus ), a hard crust formed on 
the sides of the vessels in which wine has been kept; it is red or white according to 
the colour of the wine, and is otherwise impure. On being purified, it is termed cream 
or crystals of tartar , It consists principally of bitartrate of potash. White argol is 
preferable to red, as containing less drossy or earthy matter. The marks of good argol 
of either kind are, its being thick, brittle, bard, brilliant, and little earthy. That brought 
fiom Bologna is reckoned the best, and fetches the highest price. Argol is of con¬ 
siderable use among dyers, as serving to dispose the stuffs to take their colours the 
better. Pure argol, or cream of tartar, is extensively used in medicine. It has an 
acid and rather unpleasant taste. It is very brittle, and easily reduced to powder : 
specific gravity 1-95. 

'1 lie duty on argol, of per owt , was repealed in I84>. In 1852 the Imports and exports of argol 
nmounti'd respectively to 17,85!) and 5,545 cwt. The price of argol in London, m September, 1853, varied, 
bologna, Iroin 5S,v. to f>2v. pur cwt., Leghorn, 4G$. to 5(Jj. per ditto, Naples., Sicily, etc., 53s. to 3 ( Js. 

A IUNTOLOCH 1A (Fr. Serpentnire ; Ger. Schhinycnwurzel ; It. Serpcntnria ; Lat. 
Arisfohicbia serpent aria\ the dried root of Virginia snake-root, or birthwort: it is small, 
light, and bushy, consisting of a number of fibres matted together, sprung from one 
common head, of a brownish colour on the outside, and pale or yellow within. It has 
an aromatic smell something like that of valerian, but more agreeable ; and a warm, 
bitterish, pungent taste, very much resembling camphor.—( Ency. Mctrop.) 

A RAI S. See Firf-Ahms. 

ARRACK, oii RACK (Fr. Arac; Ger. Arrack, Rack; Du. Arab, link; It. Ararn; 
Sp. Aiak ; Port. Aracu ; Rus. Arakf a spirituous liquor manufactured at different places 
in the Fast. 

Arrack is a term applied in most parts of India, and the Indian islands, to designate 
every sort of spirituous liquor; a circumstance which accounts for the discrepancy in 
the statements as to the materials used in making it, and the mode of its manufacture. 
The at rack of Goa and Batavia is in high estimation ; that of Colurnbo or Ceylon has 
been said to be inferior to the former; but this is doubtful. Goa and Cojumbo arrack 
is invariably made from the vegetable juice, toddy , which flows by incision from the 
cocoa-nut tree ( Kocos nuciferu). After the juice is fermented, it is distilled and rectified. 
It usually yields about an ciyhth part of pure spirit. Batavia or Java arrack is obtained 
by distillation from molasses and rice, with only a small admixture of toddy. When 
well prepared, arrack is clear and transparent; generally, however, it is slightly straw- 
coloured. Its flavour is peculiar; but it differs considerably, no doubt in consequence 
of the various articles of which it is prepared, and the unequal care taken in its manu¬ 
facture. In England, arrack is seldom used except to give flavour to punch ; formerly 
the imports were quite inconsiderable ; but they have recently been a good deal greater, 
though, as they are mixed up in the official returns with rum from India, it is impos¬ 
sible to state their exact amount. The duty on rack from a British possession is 8.s. ‘2d. 
a gallon, and on that from a foreign country 15s. per gallon. In the East its con¬ 
sumption is immense. It is issued to the soldiers in India as part of the established 
rations; and it is supplied, instead of ium, to the seamen of the royal navy employed 
in the Indian seas. It is one of the principal products of Ceylon. Its prime cost in 
that island varies from 8 d. to 10 d. a gallon; and large quantities are exported to India 
and elsewhere. It is sold in Ceylon l»y the logger of 150, and in Java by the logger of 
100 gallons. In 1811 the exports from the latter amounted to 4,072 loggers, or 747,520 
gallons, valued at 280,813 florins. Batavia arrack sold in bond in London in September, 
1853, at from Is. Gd. to 2s. per gallon. 

Pariah-art ark is a phrase used to designato a spirit distilled in the peninsula of India, which is said 
to be often rendered unwholesome by an admixture ot ganga ( Cannabis sativa), and a species of Datum, 
in the view of increasing its intoxicating power. But it is not clear whether the term pariah-arrack 
be meant to imply that it is an inferior spirit, or an adulterated compound. This liquor is sometimes 
distilled from cocoa-nut toddy, and sometimes from a mixture of jaggery, water, and the barks of 
various trees. —(See MUbutn's Orient. Com.; and Mr. Maiskatl's valuable Eisau on the Cocoa Kut 
Ttee, p. 18.) 

ARROW-ROOT, the pith or starch of the root Maranta arundinacea. It lias re¬ 
ceived its common name from its being supposed to be an antidote to the poisoned 
ai row s of the Indians. The powder is prepared from roots of a year old. It is reckoned 
a very wholesome nutritious fo<3% : it is often adulterated, when in the shops, with the 
fcturch or flour of potatoes. It is a native of South America ; but has been long intro- 
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duced into the West Indies, where it forms a pretty important article of cultivation. 
An excellent kind of arrow-root, if it may he so called, is now prepared in India from 
the root of the Curcuma angustifolia. The plant is abundant on the Malabar coast, 
where the powder is made in such quantities as to be a considerable object of trade. 
Some of it has been brought to England. The J\raranta arundinacca has been carried 
from the West Judies to Ceylon, where it thrives extremely well, and where arrow-root 
of the finest quality has been manufactured from it.—( Ainstie’s Mat. Indica .) 

In 18 r >2, 18,07-1 cwt. arrow-root were retained for consumption. The duties offirf. and 2s 0<f. a cut. on 
colonial and foreign arrow-root were reduced in 1853 to 4 Jd. a cwt. The price varies from 3d. or 4d. to 
Is. 2d. per lb. 

ARSENIC (Ger. Arsenik ; Fr. Arsenic ; It. and Sp. Arscnico ; Rus. Muschjah ; 
Eat. Arsenicum ). This metal has a bluish white colour not unlike that of steel, and a 
good deal of brilliancy. It has no sensible smell while cold, but when heated it emits 
a strong odour of garlic, which is very characteristic. It is the softest of all the metallic 
bodies, and so brittle that it may easily be reduced to a very fine powder by trituration 
in a mortar. Its specific gravity is 5 ‘76. —( Thomson's Chemistry. ) 

Metallic arsenic Is not used In the art*, and Is not, therefore, extracted from the ore, except for the 
purposes of experiment or curiosity. The arsenic of commerce is the white oxide, or arseniotis acid of 
chemists. It is a white, brittle, compact substance, of a glassy appearance ; is inodorous ; has an acrid 
taste, leaving on the tongue a sweetish impression ; and is highly corrosive. In its metallic state arsenic 
exerts no action on the animal system ; but when oxidised, it is a most virulent poison. The arsenic of 
the shops is sometimes adulterated with white sand, chalk, or gypsum : the fraud may be detected by 
heating a small portion of the suspected powder ; when the arsenic is dissipated, leaving the impurities, 
|f there be any, behind. Though the most violent of all the mineral poisons, the white oxide of arsenic, 
or the arsenic of the shops, is yet, when judiciously administered, a medicine of great efficacy. It is also 
used for various purposes in the arts. It is principally imported from Saxony and Bohemia.— (Thomson's 
Chemistry ; A. T. Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

ASAFCETIDA (Ger. Tcnfelsdrech ; Du. Duivelsdreck ; Fr. Assa-fetida ; Sp. Asa- 
fetida ; Lat. asa-fcctida ; Per. Ungoozeh ), a gum resin, consisting of the inspissated 
juice of a large umbelliferous plant, the Ferula asafvetida. It is produced in the 
southern provinces of Persia, and in the territory of Sindo, or country lying at the 
mouth of the Indus. 

It is exported from the Persian gulf to Bombay xml Calcutta, whence it is sent to Europe. It has a 
nauseous, somewhat bitter, biting taste, and an excessively strong, foetid, alliaceous smell : the newer it 
Is, it possesses its smell and other peculiar properties in the greater perfection. It is imported, packed in 
Irregular masses, in mats, casks, and cases; the last being, in general, the best. It should be chosen clean, 
fresh, strong-scented, of a pale reddish colour, variegated with a number of line, white tears: when 
broken, it should somewhat resemble marble in appearance ; and, after being exposed to the air, should 
turn of a violet red colour. That which Is soft, black, ami foul, should lie rejected. The packages 
should be carefiitly examined, and ought to be tight, to prevent the smell from injuring any other article. 
Neither the imports nor the quantities cleared for consumption are considerable, though the latter ait* 
probably greater than might nave been expected, amounting to about 9,000 lbs. a year. The duty is 1 v. 
a cwt. In this country, it is used only in the materia medica. In France, it is used both in that way, 
and, to some extent, also as a condiment. It is woith, in bond, in the London market, Irom 23.v. to 5/. 
per cwt. — (Milburn's Orient. Com.; Purl. Papers ; and pi mate information.) 

ASH (COMMON), the Fraxinus excelsior of botanists, a forest tree of which there 
are many varieties. It is abundant in England, and is of the greatest utility. 

The ash is o r very rapid growth ; and, unlike most other trees, its value is rather increased than di¬ 
minished by tins circumstance. Like the chestnut, the wood of young trees is most esteemed. It grows 
on a great variety of soils, but is best where the growth has been most vigorous. It is inferior to the oak 
in stiffness, and is more easily split; but in toughness and elasticity it is far superior to the oak, or to any 
other species of timber. Hence its universal employment in all those parts of machinery which have to 
sustain sudden shocks, such as the circumference, teeth, and spokes of wheels, ship-blocks, &r., and in 
the manufacture of agricultural implements ; in the latter, indeed, it is almost exclusively made use of. 
The want of prolonged durability is its greatest defect; and it is too flexible to be employed in building. 
Tho wood of old trees is of a dark brown colour, sometimes beautifully figured ; the wood of young trees 
is brownish white, with a shade of green*. The texture is alternately compact and porous: whete the 
growth has been vigorous, the compact part of the several layers bears a greater proportion to the spongy, 
and the timber is comparatively tough, elastic, and durable. It has neither taste nor smell; ami, when 
young, is difficult to work. The mountain ash (Purus ancupnria) is quite a different tree from the com¬ 
mon ash, and its timber is far less valuable—( 'trcdgold's Principles of Carpentry ; Timber Trees and 
Fruits, in Lib. of Entertaining Knowledge , tyc.) 

ASHES (Fr. Vedasse ; Ger. IVaidasqhe ; Du. Wecdas ; Da. Vce.daske ; It. Feccia 
bruciata; Sp. Alumbre dc hez; Rus. Weidasch; Lat. Cineres infextorii), the residuum, or 
earthy part, of any substance after it has been burnt. In commerce, the term is applied 
to the ashes of vegetable substances; from which are extracted the alkaline salts called 
potash, pearlash, barilla, kelp, &c.; which see. 

ASPHALTUM. See Bitumen. 

ASSETS, in commerce, a term used to designate the stock in trade, and the entire 
property of all sorts, belonging to a merchant or to a trading association. It is also 
applied to goods or property placed, for the discharge of some particular trust or obli¬ 
gation, in the hands of executors, assignees, Ac. 

ASSIENTO, a Spanish word signifying a contract. In commercial history, it means 
the contract or agreement by which the Spanish govci^Kuent ceded first to a company 
of French, and afterwards (by the treaty of Utrecht) to a company of English merchants, 
the right to import, under certain conditions, a specified number of slaves into the 
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Spanish colonies.—(Fov full particulars with respect to tfiU contract see Mr. Banditicr* 
valuable work on the Slave Trade.) 

ASSIGNEE, It person appointed by competent authority to do, act,or transact some 
"business, or exercise some particular privilege or power, for or on account of some 
specified individual or individuals. ' * 

Assignees may be created by deed, or by law: by deed, where the leased of a fiirm 
assigns the same to another; by law, where the law makes an assignee, without any 
appointment of the person entitled, as an executor is assignee in law to the testator, and 
nn administrator to an intestate. The term is most commonly applied to the official 
assignees appointed to manage bankrupt estates. — (See Bankrupt.) 

ASSIZE. See Bread. 

ASSURANCE. See Insurance. 

AUCTION, a public sale of goods to the highest bidder. Auctions are generally 
notified by advertisement, and are held in some open place. The biddings may be made 
either by parties present, or by the auctioneer under authority given to him; the sale 
is usually terminated by the fall of a hammer. 

The duties on property sold by auction were repealed in the course of the present 
year, (184.'>). We observed upon them in our Treatise on Taxation, ns follows : — 

“ The auction duties, which were first imposed in 1777, consist of duties proportioned 
to its value, charged on certain descriptions of property when sold by auction. They 
amount to 7 d. per pound sterling on the value of estates, houses, annuities, shares in 
public companies,ships,funds, and some other articles; and to Is. per pound on the value 
of household furniture, books, horses, carriages, and all other goods and chattels. The 
exemptions arc, however, very numerous, comprising various descriptions of movable 
property, with all sorts of property sold by order of the Courts of Chancery and 
Exchequer, or for behoof of creditors, or under distress for rent, &c. These duties 
were strongly, and, we think, justly objected to by the CommissionersofExci.se Inquiry. 
As it is admitted on all hands that the exposure of property to sale by auction a fiords 
the readiest means of ascertaining its value, it seems unreasonable, by imposing duties 
on auctions, to prevent resort being had to them in the disposal of property. Certainly, 
however, the duties materially lessen the number of auctions; and very many, perhaps 
we might say the greater number, of the estates put up to auction, are merely exposed 
in the view of ascertaining their value; being, to avoid, the duty bought in by the 
exposers, and then sold by private bargain. But it is not easy to see why, if a duty is 
to be laid on the transfer of fixed property, it should not be made to press equally oa 
it whatever be the mode of its transfer, or why it should be made to fall heaviest on 
what has been transferred by auction. We, therefore, are inclined to approve of the 
suggestion made to the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, and sanctioned by them, 
for commuting the duties on the sale of estates and other fixed property by auction for 
a small ad valorem duty upon all transfers of such property conveyed by deed or 
written instrument, without regard to the mode in which the transfer lms been brought 
about. And were such commutation effected, the duty on .sales of other property 
might be advantageously relinquished; for, while it is of no great importance to the 
revenue, it presses, from the number of exemptions, severely and unjustly on certain 
individuals.”—(p. 240.) 

'flie commutation suggested above was not, however, adopted, the duty being* 
unconditionally repealed by the act 8 Viet. c. 15. 

AUCTIONEER, a person who conducts sales by auction. It is his duty to state 
the conditions of sale, to declare the respective biddings, and to terminate the sale by 
knocking down the thing sold to*the highest bidder. An auctioneer is held to be law* 
fully authorised by the purchaser to sign a contract for him, whether it be for lands or 
goods. And his writing down the name of the highest bidder in his book is sufficient 
to bind any other person for whom the highest bidder purchased, even though such 
person be present, provided he do not object before entry. The following provisions 
with respect to auctioneers are embodied in the 8 Viet c. 15. 

Every auctioneer must take out a licence (renewable annually on the 5th of July), for which he is to 
be charged 5/. 5s. 

The statute then goes on to enact: 

Auction Licence not necessary in certain Cases. — It shall not be necessary for arty person selling any 
goods or chattels by auction in any of the cases hereln*after mentioned to tako out the licence by this act 
required, viz. any person selling any goods or chattels, by auction under a distress for nonpayment of rent 
or tithes to less amount,than 20 1. \ or under authority of the net 6 Geo. 4. c. 48., “ For the Recovery of 
Small Debts in Scotland;’* or under authority of the act G&7 Will. 4. c. 75., iptitulcil “ An Act to 
extend the Jurisdiction and regulate the Proceedings of the Civil Hill Courts In Ireland,” and the act 
7 Will. 4. & 1 Viet. c. 43., intituled *• An Act to amend the Laws for the Recovery of Small Debts by 
Civil Bdl in Ireland;” or under authority of the act. 7 Will. 4. & 1 Viet. c.4l.. Intituled ‘‘A# Act for 
the more effectual Recovery or Small D^bis in tho Sheriff Courts, and for regulating the Establishment 
of Circuit Courts for th# Trial of Small Debt Causes by the Sheriffs in Scotlandor under authority 
of any other act or acts of parliament now in force in which the like exemption as by tiu$ act specified i’sf 
given to thO proper officer of court executing tho process of such court to sell the effects seised by him 
Dy auction, without taking out or havingany licence as an auctioneer, provided the sum for which such 
process is enforced is under 20/. — } 5. 
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G Geo. 4. c. 81.5.8. repealed, and 1 Excise Licence to be sufficient.**. So much of the act G Geo.4. c.8l. 
as enacts “ that every person exercising or carrying on the trade or business of an auctioneer, or Jellihg 
any goods or chattels, lands, tenements, or hereditaments by auction, shall, over and above aiiy lltencc 
to him or her granted as an auctioneer, take out such licence as is required by law to deal in or retail, or 
to vend, trade in, or sell, any goods or commodities, for the dealing in or retailing or vending, trading Id 
or selling of which an excise licence Is specially required, before he or she shall be permitted or autho¬ 
rized to sell such goods or commodities by auctlort ; and if any such person shall sell ahy such goods of 
commodities as aforesaid by auction without having taken out such licence as aforesaid for that purpose, 
he or she shall be subject and liable to the penalty iu that behalf Imposed upon persons dealing in or 
retailing, vending, trading, or selling any such goods or commodities without licence, notwithstanding 
any licence to him or her before granted as aforesaid for the purpose of exercising or carrying on the 
trade or business of an auctioneer, or selling any goods or chattels, lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
by auction, any thing herein contained to the contrary notwithstanding,” together with the proviso 
thereto attached, and so much of any other act or acts of parliament by which it is required that a sepa¬ 
rate and distinct icence shall he taken out by any auctioneer selling by auction gold or silver plate or 
patent medicines, or any other articles, are hereby repealed ; and any auctioneer having at the time in 
force a liCenco on which the duty Under the provisions of tills act has been paid may sell by nuction any 
such property, goods, or commodities, without taking out any other licence in such respect, any other 
act or acts to the contrary thereof notwithstanding-§ G. 

Clause 7. orders th.it every auctioneer, before lie shall commence any sale, shall suspend or affix a 
ticket or board containing his full Christian name and surname and place of residence in large letters to 
some conspicuous part of the room or place where the auction is held, under a penalty of 20/. 

Clause H. enacts that every person acting as auctioneer shall produce his licence, or make a deposit of 
JO/., on pain of 1 month’s imprisonment, on tho demand at the time of any sale by auction of any officer 
of excise, customs, or stamps and taxes. 

An auctioneer who declines to disclose the name of his principal at the time of sale 
makes himself responsible. But if he disclose the name of his principal, he ceases to be 
responsible, either for the soundness of or title to the thing sold, unless lie have expressly 
warranted it on his own responsibility. 

If an auctioneer pay over the produce of a sale to his employer, after receiving notice 
that the goods were not the property of such employer, the real owner of the goods 
may recover the amount from the auctioneer. 

It has long been a common practice at certain auctions (called for that reason mock 
auctions) to employ puffers , or mock bidders, to raise the value of the articles sold by 
their apparent competition, and many questions have grown out of it. It was long 
ago decided, that if the owner of an estate put up to sale by auction employ pullers to 
bid for him, it is a fraud On the real bidder, and the highest bidder cannot be compelled 
to complete his contract. — ( 6 T. Hep. p. 642.) But it would seem as if the mere 
employment of pullers under any circumstances were now held to he illegal. “ The 
inclination of the courts at the present time is, that a sale by auction should be con¬ 
ducted in the most open and public manner possible ; that there should be no reserve 
on the part of the seller, and no collusion on the part of the buyers. Pulling is illegal, 
according to a late case, even though there be only one puffer; and it was then decided 
that the recognised practice at auctions, of employing such persons to bid upon the sale 
of horses, could not be sustained.”—( Woolrych on Commercial Law , p. 262.) 

A party bidding at an auction may retract his offer at any time before the hammer is 
down. Another clearly established principle is, that verbal declarations by an auc¬ 
tioneer are not to be suffered to control the printed conditions of sale; and these, when 
pasted up under the box of the auctioneer, are held to be sufficiently notified to pur- 
• chasers. 

Auctioneers, like all other agents, should carefully observe their instructions. Should 
those who employ them sustain any damage through their carelessness or inattention, 
fhey will be responsible. They must also answer for the consequences, if they sell the 
property intrusted to their care for less than the price set upon it by the owners, or in 
a way contrary to order. 

An auctioneer who has duly paid the licence duty is not liable, in the city of London, to 
the penalties for acting as a broker without being admitted agreeably to the 6 Anne, c. 16. 

The establishment of mock auctions is a common practice among swindlers in 
London. Persons are frequently placed at the doors of such auctions, denominated 
barkers , to invite strangers to come in; and puffers are in wait to hid up the article 
much beyond its value. A stranger making an offer at such an auction is almost sure 
to have the article knocked down to him. Plated goods are often disposed of at these 
auctions; but it is ulmost needless to add, that they are of very inferior quality. At¬ 
tempts have sometimes been made to suppress mock auctions, but hitherto without 
much success. (For an account of the produce of the late duties on auctions, see 
head of next page.) 

AVERAGE, a term used in commerce and navigation to signify a contribution 
made by the individuals, when they happen to be more than one, to whom a ship, or 
the goods on .board it* belong, or by whom it or they are insured j in order fhat no 
particular individual or individuals amongst them, who may have been forced^to make 
a sacrifice for the preservation of the ship or' cargo, or both, should lose more, than 
others. “ Thus,” says Mr Serjeant Marshall, u where the goods of a particular mer¬ 
chant are thrown overboard in a storm to save the ship from sinking; or where the 
masts, cables, anchors, or other furniture of the ship, are cut away or destroyed for the 
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Accouut of the Produce of the Auction Duties in each of the 8 Yeajr« euding th« 5th of January 1848, 
distinguishing the Amount paid under separate Heads. 



| Amount of Auction Outlet on tb« Sate of 

Total Produce, l 

Estates, Houses, 
Annuities, 
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ture, Horses, 
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preservation of the whole; or money or goods are given as a composition to pirates to 
save the rest; or an expense is incurred in reclaiming the ship, or defending a suit in a 
foreign court of admiralty, and obtaining her discharge from an unjust capture or de¬ 
tention; in these and Hie like cases, wliere any sacrifice is deliberately and voluntarily 
made, or any expense fairly and bond fide incurred, to prevent a total loss, such sacrifice 
or expense is the proper subject of a general contribution, and ought to bo rateably 
borne by the owners of tile ship, freight, and cargo, so that the los9 may fall equally on 
all, according to the equitable maxim of the civil law — no one ought to be enriched by 
another’s loss : Nemo debet locupletari aliena jactvra. ” 

Upon this fair principle is founded the doctrine of average contributions ; regulations 
with respect to which having been embodied in the Rhodian law, were thence adopted 
into the Roman law ; and form a prominent part of all modern systems of maritime 
jurisprudence. The rule of the Rhodian law is, that “if, for the sake of lightening a 
ship in danger at sea, goods be thrown overboard, the loss incurred for the sake of all, 
shall be made good by a general contribution,” — lib. 14. tit. 2. § 1. ; Schomberg on 

the Mari lime Laws of Rhodes , p. (JO.) 

Formerly it was a common practice to ransom British ships when captured by an * 
enemy, the ransom being made good by a general average. But this practice having 
been deemed disadvantageous, it was abolished by statute 22 Geo. 3. c. 25., which 
declares, “ That all contracts and .agreements which shall be entered into, and all bills, 
notes, and other securities, which shall he given by any person or persons, for ransom of 
any ship or vessel, merchandize, or goods, captured by the subjects of any state at war 
with his' Majesty, or by any person committing hostilities against his Majesty’s subjects, 
shall be absolutely void in law, and of no ellect whatever; ” and a penalty of 5001. is 
given to the informer, for every offence against this act. 

Average is either general or particular ; that is, it either affects all who have any 
interest in the ship and cargo, or only some of them. The contributions levied in the 
cases mentioned above, come under the first class. But when losses occur from ordinary 
wear and tear, or from the perils naturally incident to a voyage, without being volunta¬ 
rily encountered, such as the accidental springing of masts, the loss of anchors, &c., 
or when any peculiar sacrifice is made for the sake of the ship only, or of the cargo only, 
these losses, or this sacrifice, must be borne by the parties immediately interested) and. 
are consequently defrayed by a particular average. 

There are also some small charges called petty or accustomed averages; it is usudl to 
charge one third of them to the ship and two thirds to the cargo. 

No general average ever takes place, except it can be shown that the danger was Im¬ 
minent* and that the sacrifice made was indispensable , or supposed to be indispensable , by 
the captain and officers , for the safety of the ship and cargo. The captain, on coming on 
shore, should immediately make his protests; and he, with some of the crew, should 
make oath that the goods were thrown overboard, masts or anchors cut away, money 
paid, or other loss sustained, for the preservation of the ship and goods, and of the lives 
of those on board, and fdr no other purpose. The average, if not settled before, should 
then be adjusted, and it should be paid before the cargo is landed; for the owners of 
thp ship have a Hen on the goods on board, not only for the freight, but*also to answer 
all averages and contributions that may be due. But though the captain should neglect 
his dujy in this respect, the sufferer would not be without a remedy, but might bring 
an action either against him or the owners* 

The laws of dilfetent states, and the opinions of the ablest jurists, vary as to whether 
r E 2 
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the loss incurred irt defending a ship against an enemy or pirate, and in the treatment 
of the wounded officers and men, should be made good by general or particular average. 
The Ordinance of the Hanse Towns (art. 35.), the Ordinance of 1681 (liv. iii. tit. 7. 
§ 6.), and the Code de Commerce (art. 400. §. 6.), explicitly declare that the charges on 
account of medicine, and for attendance upon the officers and seamen wounded in de¬ 
fending the ship, shall be general average. A regulation of this sort seems to he 
founded on reason. But other codes are silent on the subject; and though the con¬ 
trary opinion had been advanced by Mr. Serjeant Marshall, and by Mr. Justice Park in 
the earlier editions of his work,' the Court of Common Pleas has unanimously decided 
that in England neither the damage done to a ship, nor the ammunition expended, nor 
the expense of healing sailors wounded in an action with an enemy or pirate, is a sub¬ 
ject of general average.—( Abbott on the Law of Shipping , part iii. cap. 8.) 

Much doubt has been entertained, whether expenses incurred by a ship in an inter¬ 
mediate port in which she has taken refuge, should he general average or foil only on 
the ship. But on principle, at least, it is clear, that if the retreat of the ship to port be 
made in order to obviate the danger of foundering, or some other great and imminent 
calamity, the expenses incurred in entering it, and during the time she is forced by 
stress of weather, or adverse winds, to continue in it, ought to belong to general average. 
But if the retreat of the ship to port be made in order to repair an injury occasioned 
by the unskilfulness of the master, or in consequence of any defect in her outfit, such, for 
example, as deficiencies of water, provisions, sails, &c., with which she ought to have been 
sufficiently supplied before setting out, the expenses should fall wholly on the owners. 

When a ship (supposed to be seaworthy') is forced to take refuge in an intermediate 
port, because of a loss occasioned by a peril of the sea, as the springing of a mast, See., 
then, as the accident is not ascribable to any fault of the master or owners, and the 
retreat to port is indispensable for the safety of the ship and cargo, it would seem that any 
extraordinary expense incurred in entering it should be made good by general average. 

Supposing, however, that it could be shown, that the ship was not, at her outlet, 
seaworthy, or in a condition to withstand the perils of the sea; that the mast, for 
example, which has sprung, had been previously damaged ; or supposing that the 
mischief had been occasioned by the incapacity of the master; the whole blame would, 
in such a cpse, be ascribable to the owners, who, besides defraying every expense, should 
be liable in damages, to the freighters for the delay that would necessarily take place in 
completing the voyage, and for whatever damage might be done to the cargo. 

These, however, are merely the conclusions to which, as it appears to us, those must 
• come who look only to principles. The law with respect to the points referred to 
differs in different countries, and has differed in this country at different periods. “ A 
doubt,” says Lord Tenterden, “ was formerly entertained as to the expenses of a ship in 
a port in which she had taken refuge, to repair the damage occasioned by a tempest; 
but this has been removed by late decisions. And it lias been held, that the wages and 
provisions of the crew during such a period must fall upon the ship alone. But if a ship 
should necessarily go into an intermediate port for the purpose only of repairing such a 
damage as is i.i itself a proper object of general contribution, possibly the wages, Sic. 
during the period of such detention, may also be held to be general average, on the ground 
that the accessory should follow the nature of its principal.”—( Law of Ship., pt. iii. c. 8.) 

Perhaps the reader who reflects on the vagueness of this passage will be disposed to 
concur with Lord Tenterden’s remark in another part of the same chapter, “ That the 
determinations of the English courts of justice furnish less of authority on this subject 
(average) than on any other branch of maritime law.” 

The question, whether the repairs which a ship undergoes that is forced to put into 
an intermediate port ought to be general or particular average, has occasioned a great 
diversity of opinion ; but the principles that ought to regulate our decision with respect 
to it seem pretty obvious. Injuries voluntarily done to the ship, as cutting away masts, 
yards, &c. to avert some impending danger, are universally admitted to be general 
average. It seems, however, hardly less clear, and is, indeed, expressly laid down by 
all the groat authorities, that injuries done to the ship by the violence of the winds or 
the waves should be particular average, or should fall wholly on the owners. The ship, 
to uso the admirable illustration of this principle giy.cn in the civil law, is like the tool 
or instrument of a workman in his trade. If in doing his work he break his hammer, 
his anvil, or any other instrument, he can claim no satisfaction for this from his employer. 
— {Dig. lib. xiv. tit 2. § 2.) The owners are bound, both by the usual conditions in 
all charterparties, and at common Jaw, to carry the cargo to its destination; and they 
must consequently be bound, in the event of the ship sustaining any accidental or natural 
damage during the voyage, either to repair that damage at their own expense, or to 
provide another, vessel to forward the goods. In point of fact, too, such subsidiary ships 
have often been provided j but it has never been pretended that their bite was a subject 
of general averager, though it is plain it has quite as good a right to be so considered 
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ns the cost of repairing the damage done to the ship* by a peril of the sea. Hence, 
when a ship puts into an intermediate port for the common safety, the charges incurred 
in entering the port, and down to the earliest time that the wind and weather become 
favourable for having it, ought to be general average ; but the repair of any damage she 
may have sustained by wear and tear, or by the mere violence of the storm, or an 
accidental peril, and the wages of the crew, and other expenses incurred after the weather 
has moderated, should fall wholly on the owners. 

It has been, however, within these few years, decided, in the case of a British ship 
that had been obliged to put into port in consequence of an injury resulting from her 
accidentally coming into collision with another, that so much of the repair she then 
underwent as was absolutely necessary to enable her to perform her voyaye should be general 
average. The Judges, however, spoke rather doubtfully on the subject ; and it is 
exceedingly difficult to discover any good grounds for the judgment.—(Plummer and 
Another v. Wildman, 3 M. 8c S. 482.) —It seems directly opposed to all principle, as 
well as to the authority of the laws of Rhodes (Dig. 14. tit. 2.), of Oleron (art 9.), of 
Wisby (art. 12.), and to the common law with respect to freight. Lord Tenterden has 
expressed himself as if lie were hostile to the judgment. It is, indeed, at variance with 
all the doctrines he lays down ; and the terms in which lie alludes to it, “ yet in one 
case," appear to hold it forth as an exception (which it certainly is) to the course of 
decisions on the subject. 

It is now usual in this country, when a vessel puts into port on account of a damage 
belonging to particular average, which requires to be repaired before she can safely 
proceed on her voyage, to allow in general average the expense of entering the port and 
unloading, to charge the owners of the goods or their underwriters with the warehouse 
rent and expenses attending the cargo, and to throw the expense of reloading and 
departure on the freight. 

Considerable doubts have existed in regard to the policy of making the loss of goods 
stowed upon the deck and thrown overboard the subject of general average. The French 
Ordinance of 1681, proceeding on the assumption that deck stowage is in all cases 
improper, has expressly excluded goods so stowed from the benefit of such average.— 
(Liv. iii. tit. 8. § 13). This, however, is plainly a matter in regard to which no 
invariable rule can be safely laid down; for, though speaking generally, stowage on the 
deck be improper and dangerous in most distant voyages, it may not be so, at least in 
certain seasons of the year, and in certain descriptions of vessels, in the coasting or 
cross-channel trades, or in over*sea voyages to contiguous countries. And such being 
the case, the preferable plan would seem to be to leave cases of the jettison of the deck 
cargo to be decided according to the practice of the peculiar trade in which they may 
happen to take place. This, too, we infer, though the point has not been judicially 
determined, is, in fact, the law of England at this moment. Primd facie , deck goods 
are excluded from the benefit of general average; but if it can be shown that stowage on 
deck is the usage of tfie trade in which a jettison takes place, and the custom of the par¬ 
ties engaged in it, the general presumption against the practice would be defeated, and 
the goods would be admitted to the benefit of general average.—(See Mr. Serjeant Slice’s 
valuable edition of Lord Tenterden’s work on the Law of Shipping, pp. 481 —489.) 

A late statute, the 5 Viet. 2 sess. c. 17., makes it illegal for ships laden with timber 
and clearing out from any port in British N. America between the 1st of November 
and the 1st of May to have any. portion of the cargo on deck.*. But, with this 
exception, the propriety of stowing goods on the deck must be determined by the 
opinions of those engaged in the particular trade in which it may have occurred. 

According to the law of England, when a ship is injured by coining into collision 
with or running foul of another, if the misfortune lias been accidental, and no blame can 
be ascribed to either party, the owners of the damaged ship have to bear the loss. In 
cases where a collision has taken place through the fault of one party only he, of course, 
is responsible for the consequences; but where both parties are to blajne, without its 
being possible to discriminate the precise culpability of each, the loss or damage is to he 
defrayed equally by both parties. And this, also, is the rule laid down by the laws of 
Oleron and Wisby, and the famous French Ordinance of 1681, in reference to 
accidental collisions. The Code de Commerce (art. 407.), however, throws the loss 
resulting from accidental collisions on the suffering party, harmonising in this respect 
with the law of England. — (See Collision, in Supplement.) . 

The ship and freight, and every thing on board, even jewels, plate, and money, except 
wearing apparel,, contribute to general average. But the wages of seamen do not con¬ 
tribute ; because, had they been laid under this obligation, they might have been 
tempted to oppose a sacrifice necessary for the. general safety. 

Different states have adopted different modes of valuing the articles which are to 
contribute to an average; In this respect the law of England has varied considerably at 
different periods. At present, however, the ship is valued at the price she is worth on 
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her arrival at the port of delivery. The value of the freight is held to be the clear sum 
which the ship has earned after seamen’s wages, pilotage, and all such other charges as 
come under the name of petty averages, are deducted. It is now the settled practice to 
value the goods lost, as well as those saved, at the price they would have fetched in ready 
money, at the jwrt of delivery , on the ship’s arrival there, freight, duties, and other 
charges being deducted. Each person’s share of the loss will bear the same proportion 
to the value of his property, that the whole loss bears to the aggregate value of the ship, 
freight, and cargo. The necessity of taking the goods lost into this account is obvious; 
for otherwise their owner would be the only person who would not be a loser. 

When the loss of masts, cables, and other furniture of the ship, is compensated by 
general average, it is usual, as tho new articles will, in all ordinary cases, he of greater 
value than those that have been lost, to deduct one third frym the value of the former, 
leaving two thirds only to be contributed. 

But the mode of adjusting an average will be better understood by the following ex¬ 
ample, extracted from Chief Justice Tenterden’s valuable work on the Law of Shipping , 
part iii. cap. 8. 

“ The reader will suppose that it became necessary, in the Downs, to cut the cable of 
a ship destined for Hull; that the ship afterwards struck uppn the Goodwin, which 
compelled the master to cut away his mast, and cast overboard part of the cargo,' in 
which operation another part was injured; and that the ship, being cleared from the 
sands, was forced to take refuge in Ramsgate harbour, to uvoid the further effects of the 
storm. 


Amount of Losses. 


Goods of A. cast overboard - 
Damage of the Hoods of B. by the jettison - 
Freight of the goods cast overboard 
Price of a new rahle, anclioi , and must L.3O01 
Deduct one third .... loo j 
Expense of bringing the ship off the sands 
Pilotage and port duties going into the harbour 
and out, uml commission to the agent who 
made the disbursement# .... 
Expenses there ..... 

Adjusting this average • 

Postage ...... 


Total of losses ■ 


L. 


500 

200 

100 

200 


Value of Articles to contribute. 


Goods of A. cast qverhoard - 
Sound value of the goods of B., deducting freight 
and chuiges 

Goods of <J. • - • 


Total of contrib utory value s - 


l.Onu 

500 

2,000 


Then, 11,800/. : 1,180/. i: 100/. i 10/. 

That is, each person will lose 10 per cent, upon the value of his interest in the cargo, ship, or freight. Therefore, A. loses 
50/., B. 100/., r. 50/., I). 200/., K. 500/., the owner* 280/.; m all. i.lKO/. Upon this calculation, the owners are to lose 280/.; 
but they are to receive from the contribution 580/., to make good their disbursements, and 100/. more for tho freight of the 
goods thrown overboard ; or 480/., minus 280/. 

They, therefore, are actually to receive ........ L.200 

A. is to contribute 50/., but has lost 5<8)/.; therefore A. is to receive .... 450 

Jb is to contribute 100/., but has lost 200/.; therefore II. is to receive - - . .100 


Total to be actually received 

On the other hand, C., D., and E. have lost nothing, and are to pay as before; viz,* 

Total to be actually paid - 


fC. L.50 
\ T). 200 

lE. 500 


which is exactly equal to the total to ho actually received, and must be paid by and to each person in rateable proportion, 

“ In the above estimate of losses, I have included the freight of the goods thrown 
overboard, which appears to be proper, /is the freight of the goods is to be paid, and 
their supposed v^Jue is taken clear of freight, as well as other charges. In this country, 
where the practice of insurance is very general, it is usual for the broker, who has pro¬ 
cured the policy of insurance, to draw up an adjustment of the average, which is com¬ 
monly paid in the first instance by the insurers without dispute. In case of dispute, 
the contribution may be recovered either by a suit in equity , or by an action at law, 
instituted by each individual entitled to receive, against each party that ought to pay, 
for the amount of his share. And in the case of a general ship, where there are many 
consignees, it is usual for the master, before he delivers the goods, to take a bond from 
the different merchants for payment of their portions of the average when the same shall 
be adjusted.” 

Tlie subject of average does not necessarily make a part of the law of .insurance; 
though as insurers, from the terms of most policies, are liable to indemnify the insured 
against those contributions which are properly denominated general average, its con¬ 
sideration very frequently occurs in questions as to partial losses. But in order to 
confine assurances to that which should be their only object, namely, an indemnity 
against real and important losses arising from a peril of t£ie sea, as well as to obviate 
disputes respecting losses arising from the perishable quality pf the goods insured, and 
all trivial subjects of difference and litigation, it seems to be the general latE of all mari- 
timo states, and is expressly, indeed, provided by the femous Ordinance of 1681 (see 
liv. iii, tit, 6. § 47., and the elaborate commentary of M. Valin), that the insurer shall 
not bo liable to any demand on account of average, unless it exceed cm per cent. An 
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- article (No. -408.) to the same effect is inserted in the Code de Comtnerce ; and, by sti¬ 
pulation, this limitation is frequently extended in Frgfcch policies to three or four per 
cent. A similar practice was adopted in this country in 1749. It is now constantly 
stipulated in all policies, that upon certain enumerated articles of a quality peculiarly 
perishable, the insurer shall not be liable for any partial loss whatever ; that upon cer¬ 
tain others liable to partial injuries, but less difficult to be preserved at sea, he shall 
only he liable for partial losses above five per cent. ; and that as to all other goods, and 
also the ship and freight, he shall only be liable for partial losses above three per cent. 
This stipulation is made by a memorandum inserted at the bottom of all policies done 
at Lloyd’s, of the following tenour:—“ N. II. Corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour, and seeds 
are warranted free from average, unless general, or the ship be stranded; sugar, to¬ 
bacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skins are warranted free from average under 51. per cent. ; 
and all other goods free from average under 3/. per cent., unless general, or the ship be 
stranded. ” 

The form of this memorandum was universally used, as well by the Royal Exchange 
and London Assurance Companies as by private underwriters, till 1754, when it was 
decided that a ship having run aground, was a stranded ship within the meaning of the 
memorandum; and that although she got off*again, the underwriters were liable to the 
average or partial loss upon damaged corn. This decision induced the two Companies 
to strike the words “ or the ship he stranded'' out of the memorandum; so that now 
they consider themselves liable to no losses which can happen to such commodities, 
except general averages and total losses. The old form is still retained by the private 
underwriters.—(See Stranding. ) 

The reader is referred, for the further discussion of this important subject, to the 
article Marine Insurance. ; and to Mr. Stevens's Essay on Average; Abbott on the Law 
of Shipping , part iii. cap. 8. ; Marshall on Insurance , book i. cap. 12. s. 7.; Park on 
Insurant e , cap. 7. ; and Mr. Benecke's elaborate and able work on the Principles of In¬ 
demnity in Marine Insurance. 

AVOI RDUPOIS, a weight used in determining the gravity of bulky commodities. 
Sec Weights and Measures. 


B. 


BACON and HAMS. The former is made from the sides and belly of the pig, and 
the latter from its bind legs. The process of curing may be effected indifferently by 
the employment of salt or sugar, or both; but the first is by far the most commonly 
used. After being impregnated with salt or sugar, and allowed to remain a certain time 
in the solution, the bacon and hams are taken out, dried, and smoked. The counties 
of England most celebrated for bacon and hams are York, Hants, Berks, and Wilts. 
Ireland produces great quantities of both; but they are coarse, not so well cured as 
the English, and much lower priced. Of the Scotch counties, Dumfries, Wigtown, 
and Kirkcudbright are celebrated for the excellence of their bacon and hams, of which** 
they export large quantities, principally to the Liverpool and London markets. 

The imports of bacon and hams from Ireland have increased rapidly of late years. 
The average quantity imported during the three years ending the 25th of March, 1800, 
amounted to only 41,948 cwt,; whereas during the three years ending with 1820, the 
average imports amounted to 204,380 cwt. ; and during the three years ending with 
1825, they had increased to 338,218 cwt. In 1825, the trade between Ireland and 
Great Britain was placed on the footing of a coasting trade; and bacon and hams are 
imported and exported without any specific entry at the custdm-house. Probably, 
however, the imports of these articles into Great Britain from Ireland amount, at 
present, to little less than 500,000 cwt. a year. The quantity of bacon and hams ex¬ 
ported from Ireland to foreign countries is inconsiderable. 

Previously to 1842 the duty on bacon and hams being 28s. a cwt. was in effect pro¬ 
hibitory of the former, and little or none was imported. It was then, however, reduced 
to 14*. a cwt. In 1846, the duty on bacon was entirely repealed, arnf that \>n hams 
reduced to 7*. a cwt; the latter being, also, repealed in 1853. There has been, in 
consequence of the abolition of the duty, a considerable increase of the demand for foreign 
bacon. The imports in 1852 amounted to 73,952 cwts. (8,212,572 lbs.), while the re¬ 
exports were only 360 cwt (40,320 lbs.). Ttje imports of hams have been much less 
considerable; the quantity retained for consumption in 1852 being only 363,7^6 lbs. 
But now that the duty is repealed they will probably be a good deal greater. (Part 
Paper, No* 504. Sess. 1853.). 

We derive our supplies of bacon principally from the U. States, Germany, Spain, 
&c. During they ear ended 30 June, 1852, 5,746,816 lbs, bacon andhams \rpreexported 
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■e of passengers <IH1 


from the U. States, of which 3,171,229 lbs. were shipped for England.—( Report on Com- 
merce , #*c., for 1851-52, printed#y order of Congress, p. 12.) 

BAGGAGE, in commercial navigation, the wearing apparel and other articles 
destined for the sole use or accommodation of the crews and passengers of ship?. The 
following are the principal Custom-house regulations with respect to baggage : — 

or manufactured tobacco in ttfc bag. 
r«l duly ft te. 

_ .... _ 

1 ith January, 1S37-) 

Books plate, or other article* on which drnti'lrick might hi me 
hern received, ftec, on declaration that no drawback hat. be n 
received. 

Drawing* And sketches made for ;imust merit, nnd not for 
sale, Jjy the proprietor, And accompanied by him, duty J'nc, — 
( Treasury Order, 5th August, 1817.) 

Fm i igu Scnn in pen un-bound, duty free— {Customs Order, 
29th April, 18*9.) 

rartmyert denying having Fort!git Goad* in their Port ssitiu. 

_The following el him.- in the act 16 9c 17 Vlct. c. 1117. lio* 

reference to this subject: — If any pissenger or oilier permn, 
on hoajrdtuty ship or boat. Or who may have landed from the 
same, shall, upon being questioned by any nfliicr whether hu 
has any foreign goods U|»on his person, or m lii. pos.c.vion, 
deny Ute same. And any such good, t-linlj, after Midi denial, 
he discovered to be, or to have been, upon his p>rson, or in til* 
iiosscastnn, such goods shall he forfeited, and inch ]>er,»o,i shall 
forfeit treble the value of ,uch goods."— § 22*). 

.dnv incensed Agent over, barging parties for customs duties 
or other disbursement, will have hi, licence withdraw it, and 
i - ..rosecuted. — (Customs Order, Vlth Dec. 1817.) 

customs ©filter taking any fee, perquisite, or reward for 


am thing done or omitted to lie done by him in di-chargc ol 
hi* duly, is to be (jisniLsaed. — 10 St 17 vict. i.107. } 3. 


Baggage ami apparel accompanied by the proprietor, 

.and In use foot fnnile up tor the purpose of lamig introduced 
Into till* country), exempted from all duty on importation. 

Baggage, containing no article liable to duty, and arriv¬ 
ing hv continental sUNin ves.els, may lift examined between 
Drove>eiid and famdnn, provided the proprhtor lie present, 
and see the packages reelotied and laliclled by the otHcer. Such 
baggage is landed before any other, provided the I diel be not 
jmioiol or tom. — (Customs Order, 3d Aug. J853.) 

At the outports those passenger* having hut tingle pnekdges 
landed, will have these first examined. 

Articles in baggage (not merchandise) subject to duty, will 
lie delivered to ptusengenu if the duties thereon, and a small 
fee for passing tW entry, he deposited with tliu person autho¬ 
rised to receive the same. 

If unaccompanied, nnd examined by sight entry, baggage 
may lie delivered on n yiropef imlorsement liulng made and 
certified by the examining officer. 

If not Cleared at the expiration of six months from the date 
of landing, It 1* liable to lie sold for doty nnd charges, the 
residue (if any) to lie paid to the right owner on proof being 
adduced to the satisfaction of the Board. 

One ntle or fowling-piece, anil one pair of pistols accom¬ 
panying the party, for private uje, free tier Custom* Order, 

*3tl Kent. 182'). 

Trifling articles of silk, and leather gloves in small quan¬ 
tities found In passengers' baggage, landed ftom tho con- 
tlnent, admitted for entry for private use ou the usual decla¬ 
ration. — (Ciislmnt Order, August 7. 18.13 ) 

One pint of drinkable spirits of whatever strength, or half a 
pint of curdmi or Cologne water, in baggage, for private Use 
— free. — (Treasury Order, October 25. 1821).) 

BAHIA, on ST. SALVADOR, a large city (formerly a capital) of Brazil, con¬ 
tiguous to Cape St. Antonio, which forms the right or eastern side of the entrance of 
tlie noble bay of Todos os Santos, or All-Saints. According to the observations of 
M. Roussin, the light-house on the Cape is in lat. 13° O' 30" S., long. 38° 30' W. The 
opposite side of the entrance to the bay is formed by the island of Taporien, distant from 
Cape St. Antonio about 2^ leagues. But a bank along the shore of the island narrows the 
passage for large ships to about two-thirds this distance. Another hank runs S. S. W. 
from Cape St. Antonio about league. Within, the liny expands into a capacious 
basin, having several islands and harbours, the depth of water varying from 8 and 10 to 
40 fathoms, allording ample accommodation and secure anchorage for the largest fleets. 

There is another entrance to the hay, partly exhibited in the annexed plan, on the west 
side of tho island of TapoTica ; but it is narrow, intricate, and at its mouth has not 
more than 6 feet water. Several rivers have their embouchure in the bay, which gene¬ 
rally occasions a current to set from the north end of the island by Cape St. Antonio; 
when the rivers arc flooded, this current is sometimes very strong. The light-house at 
the extremity of the cape has no groat elevation, and cannot he seen at a distance of 
more than 3 or 3j leagues. The usual place of anchorage is abreast of the city, north 
and south of Fort do Mar. 

The city is partly built on the beach, but principally on pretty high ground im¬ 
mediately contiguous. The public buildings, particularly the churches, are numerous, 
and some of them magnificent; but tlie streets are narrow, ill paved, nnd filthy. Popu¬ 
lation estimated at from 125,000 to 160,000. The city is defended by several foits, 
but none of them are of great strength. Wc subjoin 

An Account specifying tho Quantities and tho Destination of the Principal Articles of Native Frodtico 
shipped from Bahia in 1849. 


I’hfvmipl, Gibraltar 
liical Ilnlalit 
leriimuy. North 
Future - 

Sweden and Norwn 

Sffir" 

lilu-.L • 
froriunal, &c. 
Trieste - 
(! enoa - 
United State* 

, River Plate 
Africa 

Oilier Places 


7 , 41 : 

807 
1,25* 
31V 
1.4HK 
3,387 
1,03V 


62JM3) 


IioXes- 

not 

180 


840 


14,885 


liagt. 

1.V.6 

2,511 

2,208 

4,072 


14 

1,0801 

2,559; 

3,0<>9 

841 

345 

49 


Tobacco. 1 

Holts 

5V 

Manets 

2,175 

4,385 

Bales. 
2,97 V 
507 
5,277 

: 

I I 

1,481 

1,110 


317 

8651 

30c 

- 

l 

39,34s 

65 

2^357 

46.8 l.l] 

10,62* 


13,35* 

3.902 

2,808 

3,403 


“1 

12,5 If, 1 


Bundle 
138,931! 
66,1)30 


30b 

2.R25 


10,70), 

1,058 

46 * 


16.V09 

1 , 80 ! 

*50 


iy.5.o5,s l 


There were, also, exported during the same year 365 barrels of tapioca. 

The above table shows that the trade of Bahia is very extensive. At present, 1853 
about 60,000. tons sugar, 18,500 bags (182 lbs.) cotton; 20,000 bags (160 lb<) 
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coffee *, with hide*, tobacco, rice, dye and fancy woods, bullion, &c. The imports 
conhiht principally of cottons and other manufactured goods, provisions, flour, salt, salt 
fish, soap, wines, &c. 

The exports from Bahia have rather increased of late years, per day, Brazilian measurement 5 hut should a vestt.1 remain 
notwithstanding the greater obstructions thrown In the way of In port more than 50 days, this payment cea.ea to he enloued, 
imimrting slaves; and the greater scarcity and high price of 1‘oit Dues on Vessels. 

laliour^T Brazilian hospital for each man specified In mubter- 

No articles are prohibited to be Imported, nor aro (here any roll.. 

privileges m favour of ships liclonging to any country. The Hill of health ------ oil'll 

coasting trade is exclusively carried on hy Brazilian vessels. English, Portuguese, and Brazilian vessels pay 
There Is no difference made in the duty on goods, whether lighthouse, Ac. - » - • 6,720 

imported in n.itivc or foreign vessels. Vessels of other nations ditto - -10,210 

All foreign goods imi>oned, pay 15 per cent, on the valu- Bahia is the only port of this province where goods ni.tv ho 
ntions of the Custom house tnritl, with tho exception of wines, warehoused on importation, andafierwards exported. A duty 
spirituous liquors, gunpowder, and tea, which pay as followsis charged thereon at the rate of 4 percent, on tariff valuation. 
Wines and spirituous liquors (except produce ot The duty of 15 pet cent, formerly levied on chronometers 

(ire it Miltdln, which pays only 15) - - 48} per cent. and other nautical instruments, in use on board vessels has 

fi unpowtler - - - . .50 been recently abolished. 

Tea - - - - - - - 30 Average Exchange, 30//. per 1000 rets. 

An additional 5 per cent. Is invariably charged under the Weight! mid Measures. 

pi in ol warehouse rent. tec. 1 qulnta1=4 arrobas. 1 am>ba=.32 lbs. 

Vessels putting Into Bahia In distress pny no tonnage dues. 1 Canada—2 imperial gallons. 1 alqueire=7-Bthsof a bushel. 
Those which discharge or take in cargo pay 30 rets per ton Cumutar Jieturm, aud private information.) 


Plan. — The subjoined wood-cut conveys a clearer and better Idea of this celebrated bay than could be 
acquired from any description. It Is copied, without any reduction, from a rcvi.sed edition of a Portuguese 
chart published by Mr. Laurie, and exhibits the hanks, soundings, anchorage, &c. 



References to the Pfan. — A, Capo, light-houao, and fort of St. Antonio; B, Fort do Mar; C, Fort 
St. Philip; D, Tapagippe ; K, l&Ja do Mar; F, Ula dos Frndos ; G, Fort Beaumont. Tho ligures In tho 
plan are the soundings lu fathoms. 












68 BALACIIONGr. —BALANCE. 

BALACHQNG, an article consisting of pounded or bruised fish. It consists 

i to 

---- 0 , -~ - # - the 

islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Its distribution gives rise to an extensive internal 
traffic. * 

BALANCE, in accounts, is the term used to express the difference between tho 
debtor and creditor sides of an account. 

BALANCE, in commerce, is the term commonly used to express the difference 
between the value of the exports from and imports into a country. The balance is said 
to be favourable when the value of the exports exceeds that of the imports, and un¬ 
favourable when the value of the imports exceeds that of the exports. According to the 
Custom-house returns, the official value of the exports from Great Britain, exclusive of 
foreign and commercial merchandise, during the year ending 5th of January, 1842, 
amounted to 102,180,517/. ; and the official value of the imports during the same year 
amounted 64,377,962/. ; leaving a favourable balance of 37,802,555/. 

The attainment of a favourable balance was formerly regarded as an object of the 
greatest importance. The precious metals, in consequence of their being used as 
money, were long considered as the only real wealth that could be possessed either 
by individuals or nations. And as countries without mines could not obtain .sup¬ 
plies of these metals except in exchange for exported products, it was concluded, 
that if the value of the commodities exported exceeded that of those imported, the 
balance would have to be paid by the importation of an equivalent amount of the pre¬ 
cious metals ; and conversely. A very large proportion of the restraints imposed on 
the freedom of commerce, during the last two centuries, grew out of this notion. The 
importance of having a favourable balance being universally admitted, every effort was 
made to attain it; and nothing seemed so effectual for this purpose as the devising of 
schemes to facilitate exportation, and to hinder tire importation of almost all products, 
except gold and silver, that were not intended for future exportation. But the gradual 
though slow growth of sounder opinions with respect to the nature and functions of 
money,.showed the futility of a system of policy having such objects in* view. It is 
now conceded on all hands that gold ami silver are nothing but commodities ; and that 
it is in no respect necessary to interfere either to encourage their importation, or to 
prevent their exportation. In Great Britain they may be freely exported and im¬ 
ported, whether in the shape of coin or bullion. — (See Coin.) 

'Hie truth is, however, that the theory of the balance of trade is not erroneous merely 
from the false notions which its advocates entertained with respect to money; but proceeds 
on radically mistaken views as to the nature of commerce. The mode in which the 
balance is usually estimated is, indeed, completely fallacious. Supposing, however, that 
it could be correctly ascertained, it would be found, in opposition to the common opinion, 
that the imports into cvepy commercial country generally exceed the exports ; and that 
when a balance is formed, it is only in certain cases, and those of rare occurrence, that 
it is cancelled by a bullion payment. 

I. The proper business of the wholesale merchant consist in carrying the various 
products of the different countries of the world, from the places where their value is least 
to those where it is greatest; or, which is the same thing, in distributing them according 
to the effective demand. . It is clear, however, that (here could be no motive to export 
any species of produce, unless that which it was intended to import in its stead were of 
greater value. . When an English merchant commissions a quantity of Polish wheat, he 
calculates on its selling for so much more than its price in Poland, as will be sufficient 
to pay the expense of freight, insurance, Ac., and to yield, besides, the common and 
ordinary rate of profit oh the capital employed. If the wheat did not sell for this much, 
its importation would obviously be a loss to the importer. It is plain, then, that no 
merchant ever did or ever will export, but in the view of importing something more 
valuable in return. And so far from an excess of exports over imports being any 
criterion of an advantageous commerce, It is directly the reverse ; and the truth is, not¬ 
withstanding all that has been said and written to the contrary, that unless the value of 
the imports exceeded that of the exports, foreign trade could not be carried on. Were 
this not the case—that is, were the value of the exports always greater than the value 
of the imports—merchants would lose on every transaction with foreigners, and the 
.trade with them would be speedily abandoned. 

In England, the rates at which all articles of export and import are officially valued 
were fixed so fir back as 1696. But the very great alteration that has since taken place, 
not only in the value of money, but also in the cost of most part of the commodities 
produced in this and other countries, lias rendered this official valuation, though valuable 
a 3 a tfieans of determining their quantity, of no use whatever as a criterion oftlie true 
value, of the exports and imports. In order to remedy this defect, 4ft account of the real 
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or declared value of the exports is annually prepared, from the declarations of the 
merchants, and laid before parliament: there is, however, no such account of the imports; 
and, owing to the difficulties which high duties throw in the way, it is, perhaps, impossible 
to frame one with anything like accuracy. It has also been alleged, and apparently with 
some probability, that merchants have not unfrequently been in the habit of exaggerating 
the value of articles entitled to drawbacks on exportation; but the recent extension and 
improvement of the warehousing system, and the diminution of the number of draw¬ 
backs, must materially lessen whatever fraud or inaccuracy may have arisen from this 
source. Most articles were formerly charged with an ad valorem duty of 105. per cent, 
on exportation, so that, if anything, their value was probably rather under than over¬ 
rated; but now'that this duty has been repealed (5 and 6 Viet. cap. *17. §40.), the 
presumption is that their* declared value comes very near the truth ; at least, sufficiently 
so for all practical purposes. 

Now the declared value o£ the exports in 1841 was 51,634,623/., being only about 
half their official value, and nearly 13,000,000/. under the official value of the imports. 
What the excess of the latter might be, had we the means of comparing their real value 
with that of the exports, it is impossible to say: but there can be no manner of doubt, 
that, generally speaking, it would be very considerable. The value of an exported 
commodity is estimated at the moment of its being sent abroad, and before it is increased 
by the expense incurred in transporting it to the place of its destination ; whereas the 
value of the commodity imported in its stead is estimated after it has arrived at its 
destination, and, consequently, after it has been enhanced by the cost of freight, insurance, 
importer’s profits, &c. 

In the United .States, the value of the imports, as ascertained by the Custom-house 
returns, always exceeds the value of the exports. And although our practical politicians 
have been in the habit of considering the excess of the former ns a certain proof of a 
disadvantageous commerce, “it is nevertheless true,” says Mr. Pitkin, “ that the real 
gain of the United States has been nearly in proportion as their imports have exceeded their 
reports.”—(Commerce of the United States, 2d. cd. p. 280.) The great excess of 
American imports has in part been occasioned by the Americans generally exporting 
their own surplus produce, and, consequently, receiving from foreigners not only an 
equivalent for their exports, but also for the cost of conveying them to the foreign 
market. “In 1811,” says the author just quoted, “flour sold in America for nine 
dollars and a half per barrel, and in Spain for fifteen dollars. The value of the cargo of 
a vessel carrying 5,000 barrels of flour would, therefore, be estimated at the period of 
ils exportation at 47,500 dollars ; but as this flour would sell, when carried to Spain, for 
75,000 dollars, the American merchant would be entitled to draw on his agent in Spain 
for 27.500 dollars more than the flour cost in America; or than the sum for which he 
could have drawn, had the flour been exported in a vessel belonging to a Spanish 
merchant. But the transaction would not end here. The 75,000 dollars would be 
vested in some species of Spanish or other European goods fit for the American market; 
and the freight, insurance, &c\, on account of the return cargo, would probably increase 
its value to 100,000 dollars, so that, in all, the American merchant might have imported 
goods worth 52,500 dollars more than the flour originally sent to Spain.” It is as 
impossible to deny that such a transaction as this is advantageous, as it is to deny that 
its advantage consists entirely in the excess of the value of the goods imported over the 
value of those exported. And it is equally clear that America might have had the real 
balance of payments in her favour, though such transactions as the above had been 
multiplied to any conceivable extent. 

II. In the second place, when a balance is due by one country to another, it is but 
seldom that it is paid by remitting bullion from the debtor to the creditor country. If 
the sum due by the British merchants to those of Holland be greater than the sum due 
by the latter to them, the balance of payments will be against Britain; but this balance 
will not, and indeed cannot, be discharged by an exportation of bullion, unless bullion be, 
at the time, the cheapest exportable commodity ; or, which is the same thing, unless it may 
be more advantageously exported than anything else. To illustrate this principle, let us 
suppose that the balance of debt, or the excess of the value of the bills drawn by the 
merchants of Amsterdam on London over those drawn by the merchants of London on 
Amsterdam, amounts to 100,000/. : it is the business of the London merchants to find 
out the means of discharging this debt with the least expense; and it is plain, that if 
they find that any less sum, as 9)5,000/., 97,000/., or 99,900/., will purchase and send to 
Holland as much doth, cotton, hardware, colonial produce, or any other commodity, as 
will sell in Amsterdam for 100,000/., no gold or silver will be exported. The laws 
which regulate the trade in bullion are not in any degree different from those which 
regulate the trade in other commodities. It is exported only when its exportation is 
advantageous, or when it is more valuable abroad than at home. It would, in fhet, be 
quite as reasonable to expeot that water should flow from a low to a high level, as it if 
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to expect that bullion should leave a country where its value is great to go to one where 
it is low ! It is never sent abroad to destroy, but always to find, its level. The balance 
of payments might be ten or a hundred millions against a particular country, without 
causing the exportation of a single ounce of bullion. Common sense tells us that no 
merchant will remit eOOi worth of bullion to discharge a debt in a foreign coun¬ 
try, if it be possible to invest any smaller sum in any species of merchandise which 
would sell abroad for 100/. exclusive of expenses. The merchant who deals in the 
precious metals is as much under the influence of self-interest , as he who deals in coffee 
or indigo: and what merchant would attempt to extinguish a debt, by exporting coffee 
which cost 100/., if he could effect his object by sending abroad indigo which cost 
only 99/. ? 

The argument about the balance of payment is one of thosa that contradict and con¬ 
fute themselves. Had the apparent excess of exports over imports, as indicated by the 
British Custom-house books for the last hundred years, been always paid in bullion, ns 
the supporters of the old theory contend is the case, there should at tins moment be 
about 450,000,000 or 500,000^000 of bullion in the country, instead of 50,000,000 or 
G0r,000,000, which it is supposed to amount to ! Nor is this all. If the theory of the 
balance be good for anything — if it be not a mere idle delusion — it follows, as jeveny 
country in the world, with the single exception of the United States, lms its favourable 
balance, that they must be paid by an annual importation of bullion from the mines cor¬ 
responding to their aggregate amount. But it is certain, that the entire produce of 
the mines, though it were increased in a tenfold proportion, would be insufficient for 
this purpose I This reduetio ad absurdum is decisive of tlie degree of credit that should 
be attached to conclusions respecting the flourishing state of the commerce of any 
country drawn from the excess of the exports over the imports 1 

Not only, therefore, is the common theory with respect to the balance of trade erro¬ 
neous, but the very reverse of that theory is. true. In the first place, the value of the 
commodities imported by every country which carries on an advantageous commerce 
(and no other will be prosecuted fof any considerable period), invariably exceeds the 
value of those which she exports. Unless such were the case, there would plainly he 
no fund whence the merchants and others engaged in foreign trade could derive cither 
a profit on their capital, or a return for their outlay and trouble; and in the second 
place, whether the balance of debt be for or against a country, that balance will neither 
be paid nor received in bullion, unless it be at the time the commodity by the exporta¬ 
tion or importation of which the account may be most profitably settled. Whatever 
the partisans of the doctrine as to the balance may say about money being a preferable 
product, or marchandise par excellence, it is certain it will never appear in the list of ex¬ 
ports and imports, while there is any thing else with which to carry on trade, or cancel 
debts, that will yield a larger profit, or occasion a less expense to the debtors. 

It is difficult to estimate the mischief which the absurd notions relative to the balance 
of trade have occasioned in almost every commercial country; — here they have been 
particularly injurious. It is principally to the prevalence of prejudices to which they 
have given rise, that the restrictions on the trade between this country and France are 
to be ascribed. The great, or rather the only, argument insisted upon by those who 
prevailed on the legislature, in the reign of William and Mary, to declare the trade with 
France a nuisance , was founded on the statement that the value of the imports from that 
kingdom considerably exceeded the value of the commodities we exported to it. The 
balance was regarded as a tribute paid by England to France; and it was sagaciously 
asked, what h&€ we done, that we should be obliged to pay so much money to our na¬ 
tural enemy? It never occurred to those who so loudly abused the French trade, that 
no merchant would import any commodity from France, unless it brought a higher 
price in this country than the commodity exported to pay it; and that the profit of the 
merchant, or the national gain, would be in exact proportion to this excess of price. 
The very reason assigned by these persons for prohibiting the trade affords the best 
attainable proof of its having been a lucrative one; nor can there be any doubt that an 
unrestricted freedom of intercourse between the two countries would still be of the 
greatest service to both. 

BALE, a pack, or certain quantity of goods or merchandise; as a bah of silk, 
cloth, &c. 

Bales are always marked and numbered, that the merchants to whom they belong 
lhay know them, and the marks and numbers correspond to those in the bills of lading, 
&c. Selling under the bale, or under the cords , is a term used in France and other 
countries for selling goods wholesale, without sample or pattern, and unopened. 
BALKS, large pieces of timber. 

BALLAST ( Du. Ballast ; Fr. Lest; Ger .Ballast} It. Savorra ; Sp. Lustre ; Sw. 
Ballast), a quantity of iron, stones, sand, gravel, or any other heavy niaterial laid in a 
ship’s hold, in order to sink her deeper in the water, and to render her capable of carry- 
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ing sail without being overset. All ships clearing outwards, having no goods on board 
other than the personal baggage of the passengers, are said to be in ballast. 

Tho quantity of ballast required to fit 6hips of equal burden for a voyage, Is often materially different; 
the proportion being always less or more, according to the sharpness or flatness of the ship’s bottom, 
called, by seamen, me floor. , 

'fbe proper ballasting of a ship deserves peculiar attention, for, although it be known that ships m 
general will not carry sufficient sail, till they are laden so that the surface of the water nearly glances on 
the extreme breadth midships, more than this general knowledge is required. If the strip nave a great 
weight of heavy ballast, as lead, Iron, &c., in tho bottom, the centre of gravity will be too low in the hold ; 
this no doubt will onable her to carry a press of sail, but it will, at the same time, mako her sail heavily, 
und roll so violently, as to run the risk of being dismasted. 

The object in ballasting a ship is, therefore, so to dispose of the ballast or cargo, that she may be duly 

r ioised, and maintain a proper equilibrium on the water, so ns neither to bo too stiff, nor too crank , qua- 
ities equally pernicious. If too stiff, she may carry much sail, but her velocity will not be proportionally 
Increased; whilst her masts are endangered by sudden jerks and excessive labouring. If too crank, she 
will be unfit to carry sail without the risk of oversetting. 

•Stiffhess in ballasting is occasioned by disposing a too great quantityof heavy ballast, as lead, iron, &c. t 
in the bottom, which throws the centre of gravity very near the keel; and this being the centre about 
which the vibrations arc made, the lower it is placed, the more violent Is the rolling. 

(’rankness, on the other hand, is occasioned by having too little ballast, or by disposing the ship’s 
lading go as to raise the centre of gravity too high : this also endangers the masts when it blows hard ; 
lor when tho masts cease to be perpendicular, they strain on the shrouds in the nature of a lever, which 
increases as the sine of their obliquity : and it is superfluous to add, that a ship that loses her masts is in 
great danger of being lost. 

Hence tho art of ballasting consists in placing the centre of gravity to correspond with the trim and 
shape of the vessel, so as to be neither too high nor too low ; neither too far forward, nor too far aft; 
and to lade the ship so deep, that tho surface of the water may nearly rise to the extreme breadth mid¬ 
ships : she will then carry a good quantity of sail, incline but little, and ply well to windwaid. — (Suo 
Falconer's Marine Dictionary .) * 

Tho mischievous consequences of not attending to the circumstances now mentioned are often experi¬ 
enced by ships loading bat ilia, brimstone, and such heavy articles, on the coast of Sicily and Spain. The 
habit there is to cut large quantities of brushwood and faggots, and to spread them in the hold, to hinder 
tlio cargo from sinking the centre of gravity too low, and causing the ship to labour v iolently ; but it t cry 
frequently happens that the pressure of the cargo on this sort of dunnage is so great ns to squeeze it into 
a much smaller space than could at first have been supposed ; so that ships alter getting to sea are some¬ 
times obliged to return to port, to unload a part of their cargo, to prevent their foundering, in such ca--.es 
liim dunnage, such as oak staves, should, if possible' bo always employed. — (See Jackson's Commerce of 
Mediterranean , p. 125—128.) 

Ships that have cargoes of light goods on board require a quantity of ballast; increasing, of course, 
according to the greater lightness of the goods. 

Ballast in the Thames —The soil of the river Thames from London Bridge to the sea is vestal in the 
Trinity House corporation, and a sum of 10/. is to be paid for every ton of ballast taken from the channel 
of the river without due authority from the said corporation. Ships may receive on board land bnllnst 
from the quarries, pits, Ac. cast of Woolwich, provided the quantity taken in a year do not exceed the 
number of tons notified to the Trinity corporation. Land ballast must bo entered, and Id. paid per ton 
on entvt ing. No ballast is to be put on board before entry at the ballast office, under a penalty of f>/. a 
ton. 'I'lie Trinity corporation is authorised by the G & 7 Viet. c. 57., to charge the following rates for 
all ballast demanded and entered at the ballast office, viz.: — 

For every ton (20 cwt.) of ballast, not being washed ballast, carried to any ship or vessel employed In 
the coal trade, the sum of Is. 

For every such ton carried to any other British ship or vessel, the sum of Is. 3 d. 

For every such loti carried to any foreign ship or vessel, tho sum of Is. Id. . 

For every ton of washed ballast carried to any ship or vessel employed in tho coal trade, the sum of 2s» 
For every ton of washed ditto can led to any other British ship or vessel, the sum of 2s. 6cf. 

For every ton of washed ditto carried to any foreign ship Qr vessel, the sum of 3s. 2d. 


Anil for every ton of ballast delivered in or unladen from 
the Inward West Lidia l)<xk, the tmlliei sum of lOrf.; and 
for every ton of ballast delivered In or unladen from the Out- 
waid West India Iiorlf, (be further sum of Id.; and fin every 
ton of ballast il- Uveied-ln or unladen from the London Docks, 
the further sum ol hi.; and fur every ton of hall »st delivered 
m or unladen from the Inward East India Dock, the further 
sum of 10./. ; and for every ion of hallust delivered in or un¬ 
laden from the Outward East India Dork, the further sum of 
-1./. , and for every ton of ballast delivered in or unladen from 
the Commercial Dock, the further sum of Id.; and for every 
ton of ballast delivcied in or unladen fiotn tho East Country 
Dm k, the further sum of Ad. ; and fur every ton ol ballast de- 
liveied In or unladen from the City Canal, the further sum of 
i'll.; and tor every ton of ballast delivered in or unliden from 
the Suriey Canal, the further sum of Ad. ; and for every ton 


of ballast delivered in or unladen from tho Regent's Canal, 
the further sum of Id. 

Which further rates or prices shall he payable and paid over 
and above the respective rates first mentioned. 


i he ballast of a'i ships or vessels coming into the Thames, 
Is to be unlad- n into a lightor, <u the charge of 6d. a ton. If 
any ballast he thrown or unladen from any ship or vessel into 
tho Thnuvn, the captain, master, ftc. shall fur every such 
offence forfeit 'ML No ballast Is to he received on lwird 
otherwise than from a lighter, by the star. 54 (}ea. 3. c, 
149. U Is enacted, that no person shall, under a penally of 10/. 
over and aboie all expenses, discharge any ballast, ruhlndi, 
&c. in any of the ports, harbours, apulsteads, navigable 
rivers, ftc. of the United Kingdom ; nor take ballast front any 
place prohibited by the Lords of the Admiralty. 


Heaving of Ballast. — The men employed in this laborious occupation have, for a lengthened period, 
been held in a sort of thraldom by what are called the “Long shore publicans,” who have paid them 
according to a truck system of the very worst kind. To emancipate the labourers from this degrading 
subjection, and place them on a more independent footing, the Trinity House offers to heave ballast 
ns follows, viz.: — 


Trinity House, London, Uth November, 1853. 

Her Majesty having, as provided by 8 11 of the act 16 ft 
17 Virt. c. 131., been pltMsed by order In council, dated the 
21th Octolier, 1853, to approve a scale of rates, to be esta¬ 
blished and paid to this corporation by the owners or masters 
of. or agents for, any shinn, tvho may bo desirous that the 
Trinity House should undertake to p'ace ballast on board, or 
unload it from, such ships, irt addition to the rates already 
payable tinder the act 6 & 7 Vicf. c. 57., for placing the 
ballast alongside the same. The sold scale so approved is 
heieby mad* public for tho Information of all persons who 
may be desirous to avail themselves of this regulation, vis.: _ 


“ For vessels having ports, 4d. for every ton of ballast 
placed on board or unladen; 

" For vessels not having ports, Old. for every ton of ballast 
placed on hoard or unladen. 1 ’ 

And notice is given, that on and after tho 1st day of 
December, 18.>3, this corporation trill cause ballast to ho 
placed 0 p board of, or unladen from, all ships or vessels, the 
owners, masters, or agents of which may he desirous that it 
shall be so placed or unladen, on payment of the rates above 
specified, at the time of making entry and payment for the 
quantity of ballast required to be put on board, or unladen, aa 
the case may be. Uy order, J. Herbert, secreiary. 


The act IG & 17 Viet. c. 107. § 145. enacts that before any ship shall depart in ballast from the U. K. 
for parts beyond seas, not having any goods on board, except stores from the warehouse home upon tho 
victualling bill of such ship, nor any goods reported inwards for exportation in such shin, the collector or 
comptroller shall clear such ship in ballast, by notifying such cleifrance and the date thereof of the vic¬ 
tim ling bill, and de'iver the same to the master of such ship as the clearance thereof: and the master of 
such ship shall answer to the collector or comptroller such questions touching her depat turo and dcs- 
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ttnatinn ft* shall be demanded of him ; and ships hAVJng only passenger# with their baggage on board, 
and ships laden only with chalk or slate, shall be deemed to be in ballast; and If any such ship, whether 
laden or in ballast, shall depart without being so cleared, if she have any Such stores on board, the 
master shall forfeit and pay the sum of lOOf. 

' BALSAM (Gcr. Balsam; Du. Balsem ; Fr. Baume; It. and Sp. BalstMio; Lftt. Bal- 
samum ). Balsams are vegetable juices, either liquid, or which spontaneously become 
concrete, consisting of a substance of a resinous nature, combined with benzoic acid, or 
which arc capable of affording benzoic acid by being heated alone, or with wateh 'Hie 
liquid balsams are copaivii, opobalsam, balsam of Peru, storax* and Tolu ; the concrete 
are benzoin, dragon’s blood, and red or concrete storax. —( Ute.) 

1. Copaiva (Fr. Baume de Copahu ; Ger. Kopaiva Balsam ; Sp. Copayva), obtained from a tree ( Co - 
pai/era) growing In South America and the West India islands. The largest quantity Is Burnished by 
the province of l*ara in Brazil. It is imported in small casks, containing from l to 1$ cwt. Genuine 
good copaiva or copaiba balsam has a peculiar but agreeable odour, and a bitterish, hot, nauseous taste. 
It is cleai and transparent; its consistence is that of oil; but when exposed to tho action of the air it 
becomes solid, dry, and brittle, like resin. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

2 Opobalsam (Fr. Tlalsnmltr de la Mecque ; It. Opobalsanio ; Pat. Balsamum verum album , JEgyp- 
tiacurn ; Egypt. Balessan), the most precious of all the balsams, commonly called Balm of Gilead, ft is 
tho produce of a tree ( Amyris Gileadenstx), indigenous to Arabia and Abyssinia, and transplanted at an 
early period to Judea. It is obtained by cutting the bark with an axe at the time that the juice Is in the 
strongest circulation. The true balsam is of a pale yellowish colour, clear and transparent, about the 
consistence of Venice turpentine, of a strong, penetrating, agreeable, aromatic smell, and a slightly bit¬ 
terish pungent taste. By age It becomes yellower, browner, and thicker, losing by degrees, like volatile 
oils, some of its finer and more subtile parts. It is rarely if ever brought genuine into this country; dried 
Canada balsam being generally substituted for it. It was In high repute among the aneients ; hut it is 
now principally used as a cosmetic by the Turkish ladies — {Dr&.JJre and 7'hotnson.) 

The Canada balsam, now referred to, is merely fine turpentine.. It Is the produce of the Pintis 
JBalsamea, and is imported In casks, each containing about 1 cwt. It has a strong, but not a disagreeable 
odour, and a bitterish taste ; Is transparent, whitish, and has the consistence of copaiva balsam—(Sec 
TURPErtTINE.) 

“ Szafra and Beder are the only places in the Hedjaz whore the balsam of Mecha, or Balessan, can bo 
procured in a pure state. The tree from which it is collected grows in the neighbouring mountains, hut 
principally upon tJjebel Sobh, and is called, by the Arabs, Beshem. 1 was informed that it is from 10 to 
10 feet high, with a smooth trunk, and thin bark. In tho middle of summer small incisions arc made in 
the bark; and the juice, which immediately issues, is taken off with the thumb nail, and put into a 
vessel ; the gum appears to be of two kinds, one of a white, and the other of a yellowish white* colour ; 
the first is the most esteemed. I saw here some of the latter sort iu a small sheep-skin, which the Be¬ 
douins use in bringing it to market: it had a strong turpentine smell, and its taste was bitter. Thtf people 
of Szafra usually adulterate it with sesamura oil and tar. When they try its purity, they dip their Anger 
into it and then set it on fire; if it burn without hurting or leaving a mark on the finger, they judge it 
to be of good quality, but if it burn tho finger as soon as it is set off fire, they consider it to he adul¬ 
terated. I remember to have read, in Bruce’s Travels, an account of the mode of trying it, by letting a 
drop Fall into a cup filled with water; the good balsam falling coagulated to tho bottom, and the bad 
dissolving and swimming ou tho surface. I tried this experiment, winch was unknown to the people 
here, and found the diop swim upon the water; I tried also their test by file upon the finger of a 
lJedoum, who had to regret his temerity ; I therefore regarded the balsam sold here as adulterated ; it 
was of less density than honey. I wished to purchase some ; but neither my own baggage, nor any of 
the shops of Szafra could furnish any tiling like a bottle to hold It; the whole skin was too dear. The 
Bedouins, who bring it here, usually demand two or three dollars per pound for it it hen quite pure ; amt 
the Szafra Arabs resell it to the hudjeys of the. great caravan at between 8 and 12 dollars per pound in 
an adulterated state, ft is bought up principally by Persians.” — ( Burckhardt's Travels in Arabia , 
vol. ii. p. 123.) 

3. Balsam ajPeru (Fr. Baume de Peru ; Ger. Perunianischer Balsam ; Sp. Balsamo de Quinquina ; 

I J-, it. Balsamum Penivianum), the produce of a tree (Mi/roxylun Peruiferum) growing in the warmest 
parts oi South America. The balsam procured by incisions made in the tree is called white liquid balsam; 
that which is foend in tho shops is obtained by boiling the twigs in water ; it is imported in jars, each 
containing from 20 to 40 lbs. weight. It lias a fragraut aromatic odour much resembling that of benzoin, 
with a warm bitterish taste. It is viscid, of a deep reddish brown colour, and of the consistence of honey. 
— { Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

4. Storax (Fr. Slovak; Ger. Stryaxbroom ; It. S for ace ; Sp . Axumbar ; Lat. Storax ; Arab .Ustcrnk), 
the produce of a tree (Styrax officinale) growing in the south of Europe nnd tno Levant. Only two 
kinds are found in the shops: storax in tears, which is pure, and storax in the lump, or red storax, which 
is mixed with sawdust and other impurities. Both kinds are brought from tho Levant in chests and 
boxes. Storax has a fragrant odour, and a pleasant, sub-acidulous, slightly pungent, and aromatlextaste : 
it is of a reddish Drown colour, and brittle. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

5. Tolu, Balsam of (Fr. Baume de Tolu ; Ger. Tolutanischer Balsam ; Sp. Balsamo de Tolu). The 
tree which yields this balsam is the same as that which yields the balsam of Peru, it being merely the 
w hite balsam of Peru hardened by exposure to the air. 

6. Benzoin, or Benjamin (Fr .Benzoin; Ger. Benzoe ; Sp. Bengui ; It. Belzuino ; Lat . Benzot’num ; 
Arab. Liban; Hind. Luban ; Jav. Menian ; Malay, Caminyan), is an article of much greater commer¬ 
cial importance than any of those balsams previously mentioned. It is obtained from a tree ( Styt%x 
Benzoin) cultivated in Sumatra and Borneo, but particularly the former. The plants produce in the 
seventh year. Tho balsam is obtained by making incisions in the bark, when it exudes, and is scraped 
off. During the first three years the balsam is of a clear white colour, after which it becomes brown. 
Having borne 10 or 12 years, the tree is cut down, a very inferior article being obtained by fccraping the 
wood. The balsams procured In these different stages are distinguished in commerce, and differ widely 
in value. Benzoin has a very agreeable, fragrant odour, but hardly any tatte. It Is imported In large 
masses, packed Inchests and casks. It should be chosen full of clear, light-coloured, and white spots, 
having the appearance of white marble when broken ; It is rarely, however, to be met with in so pure a 
state, but tho nearer the approach to it the better. Tho worst sort is blackish, and full of impurities. 

( Milburn's Orient. Corn., and .private information.) The price of Benjamin in bond varied in the Loudon 
market In February, 1843, from 3/. to no less than 46/. per cwt. 1 
Mr. Crawfurd has given the following interesting and authentic details with respect to this article : — 

“ Benzoin, or frankincense, called In commercial language Beniattin, is a more general article of com¬ 
merce than camphor, though its production be confined to the same islands. Benzoin is divided in 
commerce, like camphor, into three sorts (head, belly, foot), according to quality, tho comparative value 
of which may bo expressed by the figures 105, 45, 18. Benzoin is valued in proportion to Its whiteness, 
semi-transparency, and freedom from adventitious matters. According to its purity, the ftr»t sort toay 
be bought at the emporia to which it is brought, at from 50 to 100 dollars per picul (133$ lbs.), the second 
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from 25 to 45 dollars, and the worst from 8 to 20 dollars. According to Linschoton, benzoin in his tima 
cost, in the market of Sunda Calapa or Jacatra, from 19^ to 25^ Spanish dollars the picul. By Nie¬ 
buhr's account, the worst benzoin of the Indian islands Is more esteemed by the Arabs than their own 
host olibanum, or frankincense. In the London market, the best benzoin is fourteen times more valu¬ 
able than otibanym* and even tho worst 24 times more valuable. Benzoin usually soils in England at 
10s. per pound. The quantity generally imported into England in the time of the monopoly was 312 
cwt. The principal use of this commodity is as incense, and it is equally in request in the religious 
ceremonies of Catholics, Mohammedans, Hindus, and Chinese. It is also used as a luxury by the great 
in fumigations in their houses, and the Japanese chiefs are fond of smoking it with tobacco. Its general 
use among nations in such various states of civilisation, and tho steady demand for it in all ages, declare 
that it is one of those commodities the taste for which is inherent in our nature, and not the result of a 
particular caprice with any individual people, as in the case of Malay camphor with the Chinese.” — 
(Indian Archipelago , vol. lii. p.418.) The imports of benzoin, which are not specified in the Customs’ 
returns, amount to about 40,uoo lbs. a year. 

An inferior description of benzoin, the produce of a different tree from the Styrax benzoin , is produced 
In Siam. It Is comparatively cheap and abundant. 

7. t>ragon's blood (Fr. Sang-Dragon ; Lat. Sanguis Draconis ; Arab. Damiddklnvain ; Hind. Ilera- 
duhy), the produce of a large species of rattan ( Calamus Draco) growing on the north and north-east 
coast of Sumatra, and In some parts of Borneo. It is largely exported to China, and also to India and 
Europe. It is cither in oval drops, wrapped up in flag-leaves, or in large and generally more impure 
masses composed of smaller tears. It is externally and internally of a deep dusky red colour, and when 
powdered it should become of a bright crimson : If it be black, it is worth little. When broken and held 
up against a strong light, it is somewhat transparent: it has little or no Binell or taste ; what it has of 
the latter is resinous and astringent. Dragon's blood in drops is much preferable to that in cakes, the 
latter being more friable, and less compact, resinous, and nun: than the former. Being a very costly 
article, it is very apt to be adulterated. Most of its alloys dissolve like gums in water, or crackle in the 
tire without proving inflammable, whereas the genuine dragon’s blood readily melts and catches flame, 
and is scarcely acted on by watery liquors. It sells in the market of Singapore at from 15 to H5 dollars 
pci picul, according to quality ; but the Chinese have the art of purifying and refining it, when it sells 

at from WO to 100 dollars per picul_( Milburn's Orient. Com. ; Cratrjurd's East. Archip. ; and private 

t’tjoi mat ton ) The price of dragon's blood lu the London market varied, in November, 1853, Item ft/, 
to 15/. per cwt. 

BALTIMORE, a large and opulent city of the United States, in Maryland, on the 
not th side of the Patapsco river, about 14 miles above its entrance into Chesapeake 
bay, lat. 39° 17' N., long. 76° 66' \V. Population in 1850, 169,054. The harbour 
is spacious, convenient, and the water deep. The exports principally consist of wheat- 
flour and wheat, tobacco, Indian corn and meal, rice, bacon, pork, beef, lard, butter, 
cheese, and other articles of provision, with tallow', staves, shingles’, &c. The imports 
principally consist of cottons and woollens, sugar, coffee, tea, wine, brandy, silk goods, 
spices, rum, &c. The registered, enrolled, and licensed tonnage, belonging to Balti¬ 
more, 30th June, 1852,amounted to 159,408 tons, of which nearly a half were employed 
in the coasting trade. The total value of the articles imported into Maryland, in the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1852, almost the whole of which were through Balti¬ 
more, was 6,719,986 dollars; the total value of the exports during the same year being 
6,66/,861 ditto. (Papers laid before Conyriss, 1st ol January, 1853.) in Maryland 
the dollar is wortli 7s. Od. currency, ll. sterling being = 1 h I3s. 4d. currency. For an 
account of the currency of the different states of the Union, with a table of the value 
of the dollar in each, see Nkw York ; and to it also the reader is referred for an 
account of the foreign tiade of Uie United States. Weights and measures same as, 
those of England. 


Summary View of the Condition of tne Btuik<i of the City of Baltimore on the 4 th of January 1847, with their Dividends 
in the course of that Year. 
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Account of the Quantities of Wheat, and Wheat Flour, Indian Corn, and Indian Meal, Rice, Bjscuits. Tobacco Bacon Fork 
Khqfoom^’ Butter ’ nnd Chec8e * e *P or ‘ed from Baltimore In 1847, distinguishing the Quantities shipped*far*the U.’ 
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Account of the Inspections of Whpnt-flour, Indian Corn-meal, Rye-meal, and Tobacco, during each 
of the 8 Years ending with 18 r >2. 
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II AM IjOO (Fr . Bambou, Bambouches ; Ger. Indianischer Bohr ; It. Bambu; Hind. 
1Ians ; Malay, Buluh; Jav. Preng ), a species of cane, the liambos arundinacea of bota¬ 
nists. It grows every where within the tropics, and is of the greatest utility: strictly 
speaking, it is a gigantic grass with a ligneous stem. It often rises to the height of 40 
or 50 feet, and sometimes to even double those heights. Like most plants long and 
extensively cultivated, it diverges into many varieties. Some of these arc dwarfish, 
while others, instead of being hollow canes, are solid. The bamboo is of rapid growth, 
and in four or five years is fit for many uses, but does not bear fruit or grain till it bo 
25 years old, after which it perishes. The grain makes tolerable bread. The young, 
but gigantic shoots, as they spring from the earth, make a tender and good esculent 
vegetable. The mature bamboo is employed in an immense variety of ways, in the 
construction of houses, bridges, boats, agricultural implements, &c. Some varieties grow 
to such a size as to be, in the largest part, near two feet in circumference, and single 
knees of these are used as pails or buckets. The Chinese arc believed to fabricate their 
cheap and useful paper of macerated bamboo. The canes used in Europe as walking 
sticks are not bamboos, hut rattans — a totally distinct class of plants. Bamboos are 
never used for that purpose. — ( Private information .) 

BANDANAS, silk handkerchiefs, generally red spotted with white. They were 
formerly manufactured only in the East Indies; but they arc now manufactured of a 
very good quality at Glasgow and other places. 

BANK. — BANKING. Banks are establishments intended to serve for the safe 
custody and issue of money; for facilitating its payment by one individual to another; 
and, sometimes, for the accommodation of the public with loans. 

I. Banking (General Principles op). 

II. Bank of England (Account of). 

III. Banks (English Private and Provincial). 

IV. Banks (Scotch). 

V. Banks (Irish). 

VI. Banks (Foreign). 

VII. Banks (Savings). 


I. Banking (General Principles of). 

Banks arc commonly divided into the two great classes of banks of deposit and banks 
of issue. This, however, appears at first sight to be rather an imperfect classification, 
inasmuch as almost all banks of deposit are at the same time hanks of issue, and 
almost all banks of issue also banks of deposit. But there is in reality no. ambiguity ; 
for, by banks of deposit are meant banks for the custody and employment of the 
money deposited with them or intrusted to their care by their customers, or by 
the public; while by banks of issue are meant hanks which, besides employing or 
issuing the money intrusted to them by others, issue money of their owh, or notes 
payable on demand. The Bank of England is our principal bank of issue; but it, as 
well as the other banks in the different parts of the empire that issue notes, is also a 
great bank of deposit. The private banking companies of London, and the various 
provincial banks that do not issue notes of their own, are strictly banks of deposit. 
Banking business may be conducted indifferently by individuals, by private companies, 
or by joint stock companies or associations. 

(l.) Utility and Functions of Banks of Deposit. — ; Banks of this class execute all 
that is properly understood by hanking business ; and their establishment has contri¬ 
buted in no ordinary degree to give security and facility to commercial transactions. 
They afford, when properly conducted, safe and convenient places of deposit for the 
money that would otherwise have to be kept, at a considerable risk, in private houses. 
They also prevent, in a great measure, the necessity of carrying money from place to 
place to make payments, and enable them to be made in the most convenient and 
least expensive manner. A merchant or tradesman in London for example, who em¬ 
ploys a banker, keeps but very little money in bis own bands, making all his con¬ 
siderable payments by drafts or checks on his banker; and he also sends the various 
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checks, bills, or drafts payable to himself in London, to his bankers before they become 
due. By this means he saves the trouble and inconvenience of counting sums of money, 
and avoids the losses he would otherwise be liable to, and would no doubt occasion¬ 
ally incur, from receiving coins or notes not genuine. Perhaps, however, the great 
advantage derived by the merchant or tradesman from the employment of a banker, 
consists in its relieving him from all trouble with respect to the presentation for 
payment of due bills and drafts. The moment these are transferred to the banker, 
they are at his risk. And if he either neglect to present them when due, or to have 
them properly noted in the event of their not being paid, he has to answer for the 
consequences. 

“ This circumstance alone must cause an immense saving of expense to a mercantile 
house in the course of a year. Let us suppose that a merchant has only two bills due 
each day. These bills may be payable in distant parts of the town, so that it may take 
a clerk half a day to present them ; and in large mercantile establishments it would take 
up the whole time of one or two clerks to present the due bills and the drafts. 'lhe 
salary of these clerks is, therefore, saved by keeping an account at a banker’s: besides 
the saving of expense, it is also reasonable to suppose that losses upon bills would some¬ 
times occur from mistakes, or oversights — from miscalculation as to the time the bill 
would become due — from errors in marking it up — from forgetfulness to present it — 
or from presenting it at the wrong place. In these cases the indorsers and drawees are 
exonerated ; and if the acceptor do not pay the bill, the amount is lost. In a banking 
house such mistakes occur sometimes, though more rarely ; but when they do occur, 
the loss falls upon the banker, and not upon bis customer." — ( Gilbart's Practical Ob- 

rvatious on Banhiny.') 

Tt is on other grounds particularly desirable for a merchant or tradesman to have 
an account with a banking house. lie can refer to his bankers as vouchers for his 
respectability; and in the event of his wishing to acquire any information with respect 
to the circumstances, or credit, of any one with whom he is not acquainted, his 
bankers render him all the assistance in tlieir power. In this respect they have great 
facilities, it being the common practice amongst bankers in London, and most other 
trading towns, to communicate information to each other as to the credit and solvency 
of their customers. 

To provide for the public security, the statute 7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 20. $ 40. * for the punishment of cm- 
t)C7.zU>ment committed by agents intrusted wub property,” enacts, “ That If any money, or security for 
the payment of money, shall be intrusted to any banker, merchant, broker, attorney, or other agent, with 
any dn ertion m writing to apply such money, or any part thereof, or the proceeds, or any part of the pro¬ 
ceeds of such security, for any purpose specified in such direction, and he shall, in violation of good faith, 
and contrary to the purpose so specified in anywise convert to his own nsc or benefit such money, seni¬ 
lity, or proceeds, or any part thereof respectively, every such offender shall bn guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and being convicted thereof shall be liable, at the discretion of the court, to be transported beyond seas, 
lor any term not exceeding fourteen years, nor loss than seven year*, or to suffer such punishment by fine 
or Imprisonment, or by both, as the court shall awnrd ; and if any chattel or valuable security, or any 
power of attorney for the sale or transfer of any share or interest in any public stock or fund, whether of 
this kingdom, or of Great Britain, or of Ireland, or of any foreign state, or in any fund of any body corpo¬ 
rate, company or society, shall be Intrusted to any banker, merchant, broker, attorney, or other agent, for 
safe custody, or for any special purpose, without ant/ authority to sell, negotiate, transfer, or pledge, ami 
lie shall, in violation of good faith, and contrary to the object or purpose which such chattel or security, 
or power of attorney, shall have been intrusted to him, sell, negotiate, transfer, pledge, or in any manner 
convert to his own use or benefit such chattel or security, or the proceeds of the same, or any part thei eof, 
or the share or interest in stock or fund to which such power of attorney shall relate, or any part 
thereof, every such offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and being convicted thereof shall be liable, 
at the discretion of the court, to any of the punishments which the court may award, as hereinbefore last 
mentioned.” 

This act is not to affect trustees and mortgagees, nor bankers receiving money due upon securities, nor 
securities upon which they have a lien, claim, or demand, entitling them bylaw to sell, transfer, or other¬ 
wise dispose of them, unless such sale, transfer, or other disposal shall extend to a greater number or 
part of such securities or effects than shall be requisite for satisfying such linn, claim, the. — § 50. 

Nothing in this act is to prevent, impeach, or lessen any remedy at law or in equity, which any pajly 
aggrieved by any such offence might or would have had, bad it not been passed. No banker, inercliant, 
•to. sliail be convicted as an offender against this act, in respect of any act done by him, if lie shall at anv 
time previously to his being indicted for such offence have disclosed such act on oath, in consequence of 
any compulsory process of any court of law or equity. In any action bond Jtde instituted by any party 
aggrieved, or if lie shall have disclosed the same in any examination or deposition before any cotnuiis- 
rfioncr of bankrupt. — §52. 

The Bank of England, and the private bunking companies of London, as well as 
some of the English provincial banks, charge no commission on the payments made 
and received on account of those who deal with them. And until the recent intro¬ 
duction of joint-stock banks, none of the London hankers, except in peculiar cases, 
allowed interest on deposits; nor is it yet allowed by the great majority of the me¬ 
tropolitan private bankers. It is also either stipulated or distinctly understood that a 
person employing a banker should, besides furnishing him with sufficient funds to pay his 
drafts, keep an average balance in the banker’s bands, varying, of course, according to 
the amount of business done on his account; that is, according to the number of his 
checks or drafts to be paid, and the number of drafts and bills to be received for him. 
The bankers then calculate, as well as they can, the probable amount of cash that it 
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will be necessary for them to keep in their coffers to meet tho ordinary demands of 
their customers, and employ the balance in discounting mercantile bills, in the purchase 
of securities, or in some other sort of profitable adventure; so that their profits consist 
of the sum they realize from such part of the monies lodged in their hands as they can 
venture to employ in an advantageous way, after deducting the various expenses 
attendant on the management of their establishments. A bank of deposit would never 
be established if it had to depend on its own capital; it makes no profit, in its capacity 
of bank, till it begins to employ the capital of others. 

The directors of the Bank of England do not allow any individual to overdraw his 
account. They answer drafts to the full extent of the funds deposited in their hands; 
but they will not pay a draft if it exceed their amount. Private bankers are not generally 
so scrupulous; most of them allow respectable individuals in whom they have con¬ 
fidence to overdraw their accounts, those who do so paying interest at the rate of 5 
per cent, on whatever sums they overdraw. The possession of this power of overdrawing 
is often a great convenience to merchants, while it is rarely productive of loss to the 
hanker. The money which is overdrawn is usually replaced within a short period ; 
sometimes, indeed, in a d?ty or two. 'Hie directors of the Bank of England decline 
granting tins facility, from a disinclination on their part to come into competition 
in a matter of this sort with private bankers, who transact this kind of business better, 
probably, than it could be done by a great establishment like the Bank. 

Banks afford great facilities to the public in the negotiation of bills of exchange, 
or in the making of payments at distant places. Many of the banking companies esta¬ 
blished in different districts have a direct intercourse with each other, and they have 
all correspondents in London. Hence an individual residing in any part of the country, 
who may wish to make a payment in any other part, however distant, may effect his 
object by applying to the hank nearest to him. Thus, suppose A. of Penzance has a 
payment to make to 13. of Inverness: to transmit the money by letter would he 
hazardous; and if there were fractional parts of a pound in the sum, it would hardly 
be practicable: how then will A. manage? lie will pay the sum to a banker in 
Penzance, and his debtor in Inverness will receive it from a banker there. The trans¬ 
action is extremely simple: the Penzance banker orders his correspondent in London 
to pay to the correspondent of the Inverness hanker the sum in question on account of 
B., and the Inverness banker, being advised in course of post of what has been done, 
pays B. A small commission charged by the Penzance banker, and the postages, 
constitute the whole expense. There is no risk whatever, and the whole affair is 
transacted in the most commodious and cheapest manner. 

Recently, however, the facilities given to the transmission of money by means of 
post-office orders have materially interfered with this branch of banking business, 
especially in the transmission of small sums, and are a great convenience to the public. 
—(Sec Post Office.) 

By far the largest proportion both of the inland bills in circulation in the country, 
and also of the foreign hills drawn upon Great Britain, are made payable in London, 
the grand focus to which all the pecuniary transactions of the empire are ultimately 
brought to he adjusted. And in order still further to economise the use of money, the 
principal bamcers of the metropolis are in the habit of sending a elerk each day to the 
clearing house in Lombard-street, who carries with him the various bills in the pos¬ 
session of his house that are drawn upon other bankers; and having exchanged them 
for the bills in the possession of those others that are drawn upon his constituents, the 
balance on the one side or the other is paid in cash or Bank of England notes. By 
this contrivance the bankers of I .on don are able to settle transactions to the extent 
of several millions a day, by the employment of not more, at an average, than from 
20?),000/. to 300,0001. of cash or bank notes. —(See Ci.eakino House.) 

In consequence of those and other facilities afforded by the intervention of bankers 
for the settlement of pecuniary transactions, the money required to conduct the business 
of an extensive country is reduced to a trifle only, compared with what it would other¬ 
wise be. It is not, indeed, possible to form any very accurate estimate of the total 
saving that is thus effected; but, supposing that 50 or 60 millions of gold and silver 
and hank notes are at present required, notwithstanding all the devices that have been 
resorted to for economising money, for the circulation of Great Britain, it may, one 
should think, be fairly concluded that §00 millions would, at the very least, be 
required to transact an equal extent of business but for those devices. If this statement 
be nearly accurate, and there are good grounds for thinking that it is rather under than 
oyer rated, it strikingly exhibits the vast importance of banking in a public point of 
view. By its means 50 or 60 millions are rendered capable of performing the same 
functions, and in an infinitely more commodious manner, that would otherwise have 
required four times that sum ; and supposing that ‘20 or 30 millions are employed by 
the bankers as a capital in their establishments, no less than 120 or 130 millions will be 
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altogether disengaged, or cease to be employed as ail instrument of circulation, and 
made available for employment in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 

The security afforded by a bank of deposit is a matter as to which there must always 
be more or less of doubt. When, indeed, a banking company confines itself to its 
proper business, and does not embark in speculations of unusual hazard, or from which 
its funds cannot be easily withdrawn, in the event of any sudden run or demand, it can 
hardly ever fail of being in a situation to meet its engagements ; whilst the large pri¬ 
vate fortunes that most commonly belong to the partners afford those who deal with it 
an additional guarantee. Much, however, depends on the character of the parties, and 
on a variety of circumstances with respect to which the public can never be correctly 
informed ; so that though there can be no doubt that the security afforded by many 
private banks of deposit is of the most unexceptionable description, this may not be the 
case with others. 

All joint-stock banks, or banks having more than six partners, whether for deposit 
and issue, or for deposit merely, are ordered, by the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. cap. 83.,*to 
send quarterly returns of the number and names of their partners to the stamp office, 
lint this act does not apply to private banks, or banks not having more than six part¬ 
ners, though we see no good reason why similar returns should not, and several why 
they should, be required from them as well as from others. At present few have any 
certain knowledge of the partners in private banks. Individuals often appear in 
the names of linns who have been dead for many years ; and it has not unfrequentlv 
been found in cases of bankruptcy that parties of large fortune, who were supposed to 
have belonged to the concern, had withdrawn long previously. All uncertainty and 
obscurity of this kind might, however, be easily put an end to by making periodical 
declarations of the names of the partners ; and provided this were done, anti the names 
made sufficiently public, we doubt whether any other step should be taken for inter¬ 
fering in any way with banks of deposit. There is in this respect a wide difference 
between them and banks of issue. It is the duty of the government to take care that 
the value of the currency shall he as invariable as possible ; but it has never been pre¬ 
tended that it is any part whatever of its duty to inquire into the security^pfven by the 
borrowers to the lenders of money, any more than into the security given by the bor¬ 
rowers to the lenders of any thing else. Government very properly obliges a goldsmith 
to have his goods stamped, this being a security to the public that they shall not be 
imposed on in buying articles of the quality of which they are generally ignorant; but 
it does not require that the persons to whom the goldsmith sells or lends his goods 
should give him a guarantee for their payment. This is a matter as to which indi¬ 
viduals arc fully competent to judge lor themselves; and there neither is nor can be 
any reason why a lender or depositor of bullion or notes should be more protected than 
a lender or depositor of timber, coal, or sugar. Gold being the standard or measure of 
value, government is bound to take effectual precautions that the currency shall truly 
correspond in the whole and in all its parts with that standard, — that every pound 
note shall be worth a sovereign, and that the amount and value of the aggregate notes 
in circulation shall vary exactly as a gold currency would do were it substituted in 
their stead. Hut this is all that government is called upon to do. If A. trust a sum 
of money in the hands of J5., it is their ailitir, and concerns no one else. Provided the 
money afloat correspond with the standard, it is of no importance, in a public point of 
view, into whose hands it may come. The bankruptcy of a deposit bank, like that of 
a private gentleman who has borrowed largely, may be productive of much loss or 
inconvenience to its creditors. Hut if the paper in circulation he equivalent to gold, 
such bankruptcies cannot affect either the quantity or value of money, and are therefore 
injurious only to the parties concerned. 

(2.) Substitution of Notes for Coins — Banks of Issue — Means by which the Value of 
Notes may he kept on a Level with the Value of the Precious Metals. — Notwithstanding the 
precious metals are in many respects admirably fitted to serve as media of exchange 
(see art. Money), they have two very serious drawbacks — their cost, and the difficulty 
and expense of carrying them from place to place. If the currency of Great Hritain 
consisted only of gold, it would amount to at least sixty millions of sovereigns ; and 
the expense attending such a currency, allowing only ^ per cent, for wear and 
tear and loss of coins, could not btweekoned at less than 3,250,000/. a year. The 
weight of 1000 sovereigns exceeds 21 lbs. troy; so that were there nothing but coins 
in circulation, the conveyance of large sums from place to place to discharge accounts 
would be a very laborious process, and even small sums could not he conveyed without 
considerable difficulty. Hence it is that most commercial and civilised nations have 
fabricated a portion of their money of less costly and heavy materials, and resorted to 
various devices for economising the use'of coin. Of the substitutes for the latter 
hitherto suggested, paper is in all respects the most eligible. When governments are 
sufficiently powerful and intelligent to enforce the observance of contract^, individuals 
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possessed of written promises from others that they will pay certain sums at specified 
periods begin to assign them to those to whom they are indebted; and when those by 
whom such obligations are subscribed are persons of whose solvency no doubt can be 
entertained, they are readily accepted in payment of the debts due by one individual to 
another, llut when the circulation of obligations or bills in this way has continued for 
a while, individuals begin to perceive that they may derive a profit by issuing them in 
such a form as to fit them for being readily used as a substitute for money in the 
ordinary transactions of life. Hence the origin of bank notes or paper money. An 
individual in whose wealth and discretion the public have confidence being applied to 
for a loan, say of 5,000/., grants the applicant his bill or note payable on demand for that 
sum on his receiving adequate security for its repayment with interest. Now, as this note 
passes, in consequence of the confidence placed in the issuer, currently from hand to 
hand as cash, it is quite as useful to the borrower as if he had obtained an equivalent 
amount of gold ; and supposing that the rate of interest is 4 per cent., it will yield, so 
lertig as it continues to circulate, a revenue of 200/. a year to the issuer. A sense of the 
advantages that might, in this way, he derived from the circulation of hills or notes led to 
the formation of hanks for their regular issue Those who issue such notes, coin as it were 
their credit. They derive the same revenue from the loan of their written promises to pay 
certain sums that they would derive from the loan of the sums themselves; and while 
they thus increase their own income, they at the same time contribute to increase the 
wealth of the society. Ilcsides being incomparably cheaper, bank notes are also incom¬ 
parably more commodious than a metallic currency. A bank note for 1,000/. or 
100,000/. may be carried about with as much facility as a single sovereign. It is of 
importance, too, to observe, that its loss or destruction, whether by fire, shipwreck, or 
otherwise, would be of no greater importance, in a public point of view, than the loss or 
destruction of as much paper. No doubt it might be a serious calamity to the holder ; 
but to whatever extent it injured him, it would proportionally benefit the issuer, whereas 
the loss of coin is an injury to the holder without being of service to uny one else; it is, 
in fact, so much abstracted from the wealth of the community. 

To obviJw the endless inconveniences that would arise from the circulation of coins of 
every weight and degree of purity, w T erc there no restrictions on tlicir issue, all governments 
have forbidden the circulation of coins except they be of a certain specified or standard 
weight and fineness. And the recurrence of similar inconveniences from the issue of notes 
for varying sums, and payable under varying conditions, has led, in all countries in which 
paper money is made use of, to the enacting of regulations forbidding the issue of notes 
below a certain amount, and laying down rules for their payment. In England at this 
moment no note payable to bearer on demand can be issued for less than five pounds, and 
they must all be paid the moment they are presented. In Scotland and Ireland the mini¬ 
mum value of bank notes is fixed at one pound, the regulations as to payment being the 
same as in England. In order to preserve the monopoly of the London circulation to 
the llank of England, no notes payable to bearer on demand are allowed to be issued by 
individuals or associations, other than the llank of England, within sixty-five miles of 
St. Haul’s. But beyond these limits every one who complies with the above regulations 
as to the minimum amount of notes, and who promises to pay them on demand, may, 
on paying the stamp-duty, and making returns of the isshes to the stamp office, 
circulate any amount of notes he can succeed in getting the public to take off. 

But though the condition that they shall be paid on demand, and the belief that this 
condition will be complied with, be necessary to sustain the value of notes issued by 
private parties or associations, it is not necessary to sustain the value of paper money, 
properly so called, or of notes which have been made leyal tender. The only tiling 
required to sustain the value of the latter description of currency is, that it should he 
issued in limited quantities. Every country has a certain number of exchanges to make ; 
and whether these arc effected by the employment of a given number of coins of a par¬ 
ticular denomination, or by the employment of the same number of notes of the same 
denomination, is, in this respect, of no importance whatever. Notes whigh have been 
made legal tender, and are not payable on demand, do not circulate because of any 
confidence placed in the capacity of the issuers to retire them; neither do they circulate 
because they are of the same real value as the commodities for which they are ex¬ 
changed ; but they circulate because, having bcem^selectcd to perform the functions o.f 
money, they are, as such, readily received by all individuals in payment of their debts. 
Notes of this description may be regarded as a sort of tickets or counters to be used in 
computing the value of property, and in transferring it from one individual to another. 
And as they are nowise affected by fluctuations of credit, their value, it is obvious, 
must depend entirely on the quantity of them in circulation as compared with the pay¬ 
ments to be made through their instrumentality, or the business they have to perform. 
By reducing the supply of notes below the supply of coins that would circulate in their 
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place were they withdrawn, their value may be raised above the value of gold ; while, by 
increasing them to a greater extent, it is proportionally lowered. 

Hence, supposing it were possible to obtain any security other than immediate con¬ 
vertibility into the precious metals, that notes declared to be legal tender would not 
be issued in excess, but that their number afloat would be so adjusted as to preserve their 
value as compared with gold nearly uniform, the obligation to pay them on demand might 
he dispensed with. But it is needless to say that no such security can be obtained. 
Wherever the power io issue paper, not immediately convertible, has been conceded to 
any set of persons, it has been abused ; or, which is the same thing, such paper has uni¬ 
formly been over-issued, and its value depreciated from excess. And it is now admitted 
on all hands to be quite indispensable, for the prevention of injurious fluctuations in 
the value of money, that all notes be made payable, at the pleasure of the holder, in an 
unvarying quantity of gold or silver. 

But though such be the law in this and most other countries, it is, we are sorry 
to say, operative only on the richest, most cautious, and respectable hankers; and 
is found to afford no real security against the roguery and misconduct of others. 
This security is, however, the more indispensable, seeing that the issue of notes 
is, of all businesses, that which seems to hold out the greatest prospect of success 
to the schemes of those who attempt to get rich by preying on the public. The cir¬ 
cumstances that excite the public confidence in the first instance, and that afterwards 
keep it up, are often of the most treacherous description. The cost of engraving and 
issuing notes is also hut an inconsiderable item, compared with the sums for which they 
are issued, and provided they be got into anything like extensive circulation, they 
become at once considerably productive. They are seldom issued, except on the de¬ 
posit of bills or other securities yielding a considerable rate of interest; so that if an 
individual, or sot of individuals, with little or no capital, contrive, by fair appearances, 
promises, and similar devices, to insinuate himself or themselves into the public confi¬ 
dence, and can maintain 20,000/., 50,000/., or 100,000/. in circulation, he ofMffiey secure 
a good income in the mean time; and when the bubble bursts, and the imposture is 
detected, they arc no worse off than when they set up their bank. On the contrary, 
the presumption is that they are a great deal better off; and that they have taken care 
to provide, at the cost of the credulous and deceived public, a reserve stock for their 
future maintenance. Hence, seeing the facilities for committing fraud are so very great, 
the propriety, or rather necessity, of providing against them. 

It must not be imagined that this is mere hypothetical reasoning. On the contrary, 
ns every body knows, innumerable instances have occurred of the population of 
extensive districts having suffered severely from, the insolvency of bankers in whom 
they placed the utmost confidence. In 1793, 1814-16, and 1825-26, a very large 
proportion of the provincial banks stopped payments, and produced by their fall an 
extent of bankruptcy and ruin that has seldom been equalled in any other country. 
But when such gigantic disasters had already happened, and were on the eve of 
again happening in 1837-38, it became the bounden duty of government to hinder, 
by every means in its power, their recurrence. It is no exaggeration to affirm that 
we have sustained a thousand times more injury from the circulation of worthless 
paper, or paper issued by persons without the means of retiring it, than from the issue 
of spurious coin. 

It has been supposed that the objections to the issue of notes because of the risk of 
non-payment might he obviated, were # they issued only by associations or joint stock 
companies. But there is no real foundation for any such supposition. There cannot, 
in fact, he a greater error than to suppose that because a bank has a considerable 
number of partners it will necessarily be either rich or well managed. It may be 
neither the one nor the other. A single individual may possess more wealth than a number 
of individuals associated together; and the chances are, that if he engage in banking 
or any other business it will be better managed than by a company. Under our present 
system, (and it cannot he prevented under any system,) the partners in joint stock batiks, 
as in others, may be men of straw, or persons without property, and unable to fulfil 
their engagements. It is of the essence of a secure and well established paper currency 
that the notes of which it consists should be of the exact value of the gold or silver 
they profess to represent, and that, consequently, they should be paid the moment they 
are presented. But it is not enough to order that this condition shall be uniformly 
complied with. Such order is obeyed only by the opulent, prudent, and conscientious 
banker, and forms little or no check on the proceedings of those of a contrary character. 
It is the latter class, however, that it is especially necessary to look after; and it is 
needless to say that any system that permits notes to he issued without let or hindrance 
by speculative, ignorant, or unprincipled adventurers, must be essentially vicious. 

It has sometimes been contended, in vindication of the plan of allowing a$y individual, 
or set of individuals, how bankrupt soever in fortune and character, to issue notea 
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without check or limitation of any kind other than the promise to pay them on demand, 
that they arc essentially private paper ; that their acceptance in payment is optional; 
and that as they may be rejected by every one who either suspects or dislikes them, 
there is no room or ground for interfering with their issue ! But every body knows 
that, whatever notes may be in law, they are in most parts of the country practically 
and in fact legal tender. The bulk of the people are totally without power to refuse 
them. The currency of many extensive districts consists in great part of country notes, 
and such small farmers or tradesmen as should decline taking them would be exposed 
to the greatest inconveniences. Every one makes use of or is a dealer in money. It is 
not employed by men of business only, but by persons living on fixed incomes ; by 
women, labourers, minors; in short, by every class of individuals, very many of whom 
are necessarily, from their situation in life, quite unable to form any estimate of the 
solidity of the different banks whose paper is in circulation. Such parties are uniformly 
severe sufferers by the failure of hanks. The paper that comes into their hands is a 
part of the currency or money of the country ; and it is quite as much the duty of 
Government to take measures that this paper shall be truly and substantially what it 
professes to be, ns that it should take measures to prevent the issue of spurious coins or 
the use of false or deficient weights and measures. 

The fact is, that the paper currency of the country cannot be on a perfectly sound 
footing until the issue of notes, whether by joint stock banks or private individuals, bo 
suppressed. It has been proposed to obviate any recurrence of the wide-spread ruin 
that has so frequently resulted from the bankruptcy of banks of issue, to compel them to 
give security for the payment of their notes; and the adoption of such a regulation would, 
no doubt, have been a vast improvement on the late system.* But though the exacting 
of security would have materially mitigated, it would not have eradicated the vices of a 
system which allowed banks to be established at the pleasure of individuals. A paper 
currency is not in a sound or wholesome state, unless, 1st, means be taken to insure that 
each particular note or parcel of such currency he paid immediately on demand ; anil 
unless, 2nd, the whole currency vary in amount and value exactly as a metallic currency 
would do were the paper currency withdrawn and coins substituted in its stead. The last 
condition is quite as indispensable to the existence of a well-established currency as the 
former; and it is one that cannot be fully realised otherwise than by confining the issue 
of paper to a single source. 

It is easy to sec that were paper issued only by the Bank of England, or some one 
source in London, and then only in exchange for bullion, the currency would be in its 
most perfect state, and would fluctuate exactly as it would do were it wholly metallic. 
But at present, the currency is supplied by hundreds of individuals and associations, all 
actuated by different and frequently conflicting views and interests. The issues of the 
Bank of England, previously to the late changes, were generally, though not always, 
governed by the state of the exchange, or rather by the influx and efflux of bullion, 
increasing when it flowed into, and decreasing when it flowed out of the country. But 
it was quite otherwise with the provincial bankers. Tlioir issues were not regulated by 
any such standard, but by the state of credit and prices in the districts in which they 
happened to he situated. If their managers supposed that these were good or im¬ 
proving, they rarely hesitated about making additional issues. Hence, when the state 
of the exchange and the demand on the Bank of England lor bullion showed that the 
currency was redundant, and ought to he contracted, the eflbrts of the Bank to effect 
its diminution were often impeded, and met by a contrary action on the part of the 
country banks. This was not owing to the ignorance of the latter. Under the supposed 
circumstances, the country bankers saw, speaking generally, that they ought also tg 
contract ; but being a \ery numerous body, comprising several hundred establishments 
scattered over all parts of the country, each was impressed with the well founded con¬ 
viction that all that he could do in the way of contraction would be next to imperceptible ; 
and no one ever thought of attempting it, so long as he felt satisfied of the stability of 
those with whom he dealt. On the contrary, every banker knew, were he to withdraw 
a portion of his notes, that some of his competitors would most likely have embraced 
the opportunity of filling up the vacuum so created ; and that consequently he should 
have lost a portion of his business, without in any degree lessening the amount of paper 
afloat. Hence, in nineteen out of twenty instances, the country banks went on in¬ 
creasing their aggregate issues long after the exchange had been notoriously against the 
country, and the Bank of England had been striving to pull up. But the moment the 
pressure extended to them they ran headlong into the opposite extreme, and unreasonable 
suspicion took the place of blind unthinking confidence. The cry of sauve qui pent 
then became all but universal. A recoil seldom took place without destroying more or 
lewer of the provincial banks, involving those who held their notes or had deposits in 

at length the grounds on which such security might be demanded in the previous 
edition ol this dictionary. 3 * 1 
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their hands, in bankruptcy and ruin; and provided the others succeeded in securing 
themselves, little attention was usually paid to the interests of those they had taught 
to look to them for help, who were commonly destroyed by thousands. (Sec post.) 

It is exceedingly difficult to prevent the issue of forged notes. Various schemes have 
been suggested for this purpose; and though it be hardly possible to suppose that an 
inimitable note will ever be produced, it is contended that by judiciously combining 
different sorts of engraving, forgery may be rendered so difficult, as to be but rarely 
attempted. But however this may be, during the period from 1797 to 1819, when the 
Bank of England issued 1/. notes, their forgery was carried on to a great extent. And 
the desire to check this practice, and to lessen the frequency of capital punishments, 
appears to have been amongst the most prominent circumstances which led to the return 
to specie payments in 1821, and the suppression of 1/. notes. 

(3.) Bank of England Notes legal tender .— According to the law as it stood pre¬ 
viously to 1834, all descriptions of notes were legally payable at the pleasure of the 
holder in coin of the standard weight and purity. But the policy of such a regulation 
was very questionable; and we regard the enactment of the stat. 3&4 Will. 4. c. 98., 
which makes Bank of England notes legal tender, every where except at the Bank and 
its branches, for all sums above 5/., as a great improvement. The unjust liabilities 
imposed upon the Bank of England by the old system, placed her in a situation of 
gioat difficulty and hazard. They obliged her to provide a supply of coin and bullion, 
not for her own exigences only, but for those of all the country banks; and, what is 
harder still, they exposed her to be deeply injured by any misconduct on the part of 
the latter, as well as by the distress in which they might accidentally be involved. 
Inconsequence, her free action was at all times in some degree impeded; and her 
power to render assistance to the banking and mercantile interests in periods of dis¬ 
credit materially diminished. The country hanks kept but a small supply of coin in 
their coffers. They were all, however, holders* to a greater or less extent, of govern¬ 
ment securities; and whenever any circumstance occurred to occasion a demand upon 
them for coin, they immediately sold or^dedged the whole or a portion of their stock, 
carried the notes to the Bank to lie exchanged, and then carried the specie to the 
country. Hence, when any suspicions were entertained of the credit of the country 
banks, or when a panic originated amongst the holders of their notes, os was the case in 
1793 and 1825, the whole of them retreated upon the Bank of England, and 700 or 
800 conduits were opened, to draw off the specie of that establishment, which was thus, 
it is evident, exposed to the risk of stoppage without having done any thing wrong. It 
was not the drain for gold from abroad, but the drain for gold from the country, that 
nearly exhausted the Bank’s coffers in 1825, and forced her to issue about a million 
of 1 1 and 21. notes. The currency could not be in a sound healthy state, while 
the Bank of England, and, through her, public credit, were placed in so perilous a 
situation. But the making of Bank of England notes legal tender at all places except 
the Bank, has tended materially to protect her from the injurious consequences of 
panics or runs among the holders of country bank paper; and while it does this, it has 
not, as it appears to us, anywise impaired the securities against over-issue or depre¬ 
ciation. 

It has, no doubt, been contended that the measure now referred to might lead to the 
depreciation of provincial paper; inasmuch as the expense of sending notes from a 
distance to London, to be exchanged for gold, would prevent any one from demanding 
Bank of England notes from country banks in good credit, till the value of the notes 
issued by them was so much depreciated below the value of gold that the difference 
would more than pay the expense of sending them to London, and bringing gold 
*back. There cannot, however, be the least difference, as respects value, in the pro¬ 
vinces, between Bank of England paper, now that it is legal tender, and gold. London 
being the place where the exchanges are adjusted, the value of money in every 
part of the empire must depend on its value in it; and this, it is plain, is not in any 
degree affected by tho measure under consideration. Formerly the provincial currency, 
gold as well as paper, might be, and indeed frequently was, depreciated. This was 
brought about either by an over issue on the part of the country banks, generally in 
the first instance the effect, but always in the end the cause, of a rise of prices; or by 
the issues of the Bank of England being, in consequence of an adverse exchange, nar¬ 
rowed sooner or more rapidly than those of the country banks. In either case, the 
provincial currency being redundant as compared with that of the metropolis, there 
was a demand on its issuers for bills on London ; but it is material to observe, that, 
unless their credit was suspected, there was not, in such cases, any demand upon them 
for gold. It is, indeed, obvious that a . redundancy of the currency is a defect that 
cannot be obviated by getting gold from the country banks, unless (as hoarding is out 
of the question) it bo intended to send it abroad; and that may always be done letter 
and cheaper by getting from them Bank of England notes, or bills on London. A 
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local redundancy of the cuircticy may take place now ns it has done formerly ; and its 
occurrence cannot be prevented, even though paper were wholly banished from circu¬ 
lation, so long as the whole currency is not supplied from one source, and as London is 
the focus where the exchanges with foreign countries are adjusted. But the statements 
now made show that it is a radical mistake to suppose that it can take place more 
readily, or to a greater extent, under the present system than formerly. In this respect 
no change was made in 1834. And while our ancient security against over-issue was 
maintained unimpaired, the arrangements then made increased the stability of the Rank 
of Kngland, and consequently improved our pecuniary system. 

If any doubt could possibly remain as to the operation of this system, it would he 
removed by referring to Scotland. Gold has been practically banished from that coun¬ 
try for a long series of years ; and yet no one pretends to say that prices are higher in 
Scotland than in England, or that her currency is depreciated. The Scotch currency 
is kept at its proper level, not by the check of gold payments, but by the demand for 
bills on London ; and it is as eil’cctually limited in this way as it would be were the 
banks universally in the habit of exchanging notes for gold. On what grounds, then, 
is it to be apprehended that lhe obligation to give Rank of Kngland notes or bills 
on London will be less effectual in restraining over-issue in Yorkshire or Duiham 
than in Scotland? 

A banker who issues notes must keep beside him such a stock of cash and bullion as 
may be sufficient to answer the demands of the public for their payment. if the value 
of the cash and bullion in bis cullers were equal to the value of his notes in circulation, 
lie would not, it is plain, make any profit; but if he be in good credit, a third, a fourth, 
or even a fifth part of this sum, will probably be sufficient; and his profit consists of the 
excess of the interest derived from his notes in circulation over the iuteiest of the sum 
he is obliged to keep dormant in his s'rong box, and the expenses of managing his 
establishment. The Rank of England, as will be afterwards seen, keeps an average 
stock of coin and bullion equal to a third of her liabilities. 

(4.) Legal description of Bunk Notes. — Bart'k notes are merely a species of promissory 
notes. They are subscribed either by the parties on whose account they are issued, or 
by some one in their employment, whose signature is binding upon them. A Rank of 
England note for 5L is as follows : — 

30anfc of lEnglantt. 

I promise to pay Mr. Matt w Marshall\ or Bearer , 
on Demand , the Sum of sljC Pounds . 

1846‘ Dec r 9 London 9 Dec r 1846. 

For the Gov r and Comp y of the 
^gjflbe. * BANK OF ENGLAND. 

A. B. 


No particular form of words is necessary in a bank note. The essential requisites 
are, that it should be for a definite sum (in Kngland and Wales not less than 5l. y and 
in Scotland and Ireland not less than 1/.), that it should be payable to bearer on 
demand, and that it should be properly stamped. Promissory notes, though issued by 
bankers, if not payable to bearer on demand, do not come under the denomination ofj 
bank notes; they are not, like the latter, taken as cash in all ordinary transactions; 
nor are they, like them, assignable by mere delivery. 

The circulation of notes for less than 51. was restrained by law (stat. 15 Geo. 3. 
c. 51.) from 17 66 to 1797. In 1808, it was enacted by stat. 48 Geo. 3. c. 88., that all 
bank notes, promissory notes, or other negotiable instruments for less than 20 s. y should 
be absolutely void : a penalty of from 20s. to 51, at the distretion of the justices, being 
imposed on their issuers. It was enacted by the 7 Geo. 4. c. 6., that the issue of all 
bank notes or promissory notes for less than 51. by the Bank of England, or by any 
licensed English bankers, and stamped on the 5th of February, 1826, or previously 
(after which period such notes were not stamped), should terminate on the 5th of 
April, 1829. 

The stamp duties on bank notes or promissory notes payable on demand are— 


, .. £ •• d. £t.d. £ s. d. 

Not exceeding 11 o . . . - 00 5 

Exceeding 1 l 0 and not exceeding 2*0 00 lO' 

— *20 — A 5 0 0 1 a 

“ 650 — 10 00 019 


„ £ *• d. £ t. d. £ 9. d. 

Exceeding 10 o 0 and not exceeding *0 0 O 0*0 

— *000 — 30 0 0 050 

— 50 0 0 — 50 0 0 0 6 0 

50 0 0 — 100 0 0 080 


Which notes may be reissued after payment, as often as shall be thought fit, provided 
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they be issued by a banker or person who has taken out a licence, renewable annually, 
and costing 30/., to issue notes payable to bearer on demand. Any banker or other 
person issuing such rcissuable notes, without being duly licensed, shall forfeit 100/. for 
every offence. — (55 Geo. 3. c. 184. § 27.) 

These conditions do not apply to the Bank of England. The stamp duties on the notes 
of that establishment were formerly compounded for at the rate of 3,500/. per million of 
those in circulation ; but the act 7 and 8 Viet c. 32. has wholly exempted them 
from all charge on account of stamp duties. 

Notes or bills not payable to bearer on demand are not reissuable, under a penalty of 
50/. For the stamp duties affecting them, see Exchange. 

By the 9 Geo. 4. c. 23., English bankers not in the city of London, or within throe 
miles thereof, are authorised to issue promissory notes, and to draw and issue bills of 
exchange, on unstamped paper, for any sum of 5/. or upwards, expressed to he payable 
to the bearer on demand, or to order at any period not exceeding 7 days after sight 
( bills may also be drawn at any period not exceeding 21 days after date), upon obtain¬ 
ing licences, costing 30/., to that effect; provided such bills of exchange be drawn 
upon bankers in London, Westminster, or Southwark; or provided such bills bo drawn 
by any banker or bankers at the place where he or they shall be licensed to issue 
unstamped notes and bills, upon himself or themselves, or his or their copartner or 
copartners, payable at any other place where such banker or hankers shall be licensed 
to issue such notes and bills. Bankers having such licences are to give security, by 
bond, that they will keep a true account of all promissory notes and bills so issued, 
and account for the duties on them at the rate of 3s. 6d. for every 100/., and also for 
the fractional paits of 100/. of the average value of such notes and hills in circulation. 
Persons post-dating unstamped notes or bills shall, for every such offence, forfeit 100/. 

(5.) Legal Effect of the Payment of Bank Notes. — Notes of the hank of England 
were not, previously to the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 93., like bills of exchange, mere secu¬ 
rities, or documents of debt, but were treated as money or cash in the ordinary course 
or transactions of bu£ias«#> the receipts given upon their payment being always given 
r.'; fo-r mohd^’. ^'T^ow, however, they are legal tender, everywhere except at the Bank, 
for all sums above 5/. All notes payable to bearer arc assignable by delivery. The 
holder of a bunk note is primd facie entitled to its prompt payment, and cannot bo 
affected by the previous fraud of any former holder in obtaining it, unless evidence be 
given to show that he was privy to such fraud. Such privity may, however, be inferred 
from the circumstances of the ease. To use the words of Lord Tenderden, “ If a person 
take a bill, note, or any other kind of security, under circumstances which ought to 
excite suspicion in the mind of any reasonable man acquainted with the ordinary affairs 
of life, and which ought to put him on his guard to make the necessary inquiries, and 
he do not, then he loses the right of maintaining possession of the instrument against the 
lawful owner.” — (Guildhall, 25th October, 182t>.) 

Country bank notes are usually received as cash. But though taken as such, if they bo 
presented in due time and not paid, they do not amount to a payment, and the deliverer 
of the notes is still J)able to the bolder. It is not easy to determine what is a due or 
reasonable time, inasmuch as it must depend in a great measure on the circumstances 
of each particular case. On the whole, the safest rule seems to be to present all notes 
or drafts payable on demand, if received in the place where they are payable, on the 
day on which they arc received, or as soon after as possible. YVhen they have to be 
transmitted by post for payment, no unnecessary delay should he allowed to inter¬ 
vene.— ( Chittg's Commercial Law, vol. iii. p. 590. ; and the art. Check in this Dic¬ 
tionary. ) 

6. Distinction between Bank Notes and Bills of Exchange. —It is common with those 
who object to any restrictions being laid on the issue of bank notes to represent them 
as substantially identical with ordinary bills of exchange, and to contend that if it 
would be imprudent or impracticable to interfere with the issue of the latter, the 
issue of the former should also be left to the discretion of the parties. The cases, 
however, are not parallel. It is true that bills of exchange perform in some respects 
the functions of money ; and being transferred from one individual to another make 
payments much in the same way as if they were bank notes. But though there are. 
no doubt, certain points in which bills of exchange and bank notes closely resemble 
each other, there are others, and those too of the greatest importance, in which 
there is a distinct and material difference between them. Bank notes are issued only 
by parties licensed for the purpose, or by bankers; they are uniformly payable on 
demand, or when presented; they are not indorsed by the holder on his paying them 
away; the party receiving has no claim on the party from whom he received them in 
the event of the failure of the issuers * ; and every one is thus encouraged, reckoning 


Is 


* Practically speaking, this Is the fact; hut, as seen above, a person paying away a country bank note 
liable to be recalled upon for repayment, should the bank fail btfore it was lb the power of the party 
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on the facility of passing them to others, to accept bank notes, u even though he should 
doubt the ultimate solvency of the issuers.” — ( Thornton on Paper Credit , p. 172.) 
Bills, on the contrary, may be drawn by all individuals; they are mostly all made 
payable at some distant period ; and those into whose hands they come, if they be not 
in want of money, prefer retaining them in their possession, in order that they may get 
the interest accruing upon them. But the principal distinction between notes and 
bills is, that the latter arc not assignable by mere delivery, but that every individual, in 
passing a bill to another, has to indorse it, and by doing so makes himself responsible 
for its payment. “ A bill circulates,” says Mr. Thornton, “ in consequence chiefly of 
the confidence placed by each receiver of it in the last indorser, his own correspondent 
in trade ; whereas the circulation of a bank note is owing rather to the circumstance of 
the name of the issuer being so well known as to give it an universal credit.’' (P. 40.) 
Nothing, then, can he more inaccurate than to represent bills and notes in the 
same point of view. If A. pay to B. 10()/. in satisfaction of a debt, there is an end of the 
transaction ; but if A. pay to B. a bill of exchange for 100/., the transaction is not com¬ 
pleted ; and, in the event of the bill not being paid by the person on whom it is drawn, 
B. will have recourse upon A. for its value. It is clear, therefore, that a great deal 
more consideration is always required, and may he fairly presumed to he given, before 
any one accepts a bill of exchange in payment, than before he accepts a bank note. 
The note is payable on the instant, without deduction — the hill not until some future 
period ; the note may be passed to another without incurring any risk or responsibility, 
whereas every fresh issuer of the bill makes himself responsible for its value. Notes 
form the currency of all classes, not only of those who are, but also of those who are 
not engaged in business, very many of whom are, as already seen, without the power 
to refuse them, and without the means of forming any correct concluj>ion as to the 
solvency of the issuers. Bills, on the other hand, pass only, xvith very few exceptions, 
among persons engaged in business, who, being fully aware of the risk they run in 
taking them, reject such as they apprehend might involve them in loss. There is 
plainly, therefore, a wide and obvious distinction between the two species of currency ; 
and it would be ridiculous to argue that because government is bound to interfere to 
regulate the issue of the one, it should also regulate the issue of the other. 

II. Bank of England (Account of). 

(1.) Historical Sketch of the Bank. — This great establishment, which has long been 
the principal hank of deposit and circulation, not in this country only, but in Europe, 
was founded in 1(>94. Its principal projector was Mr. William Paterson, an enter¬ 
prising and intelligent Scotch gentleman, who was afterwards engaged in the ill-fated 
colony at Darien. Government being at the time much distressed for want of money, 
partly from the defects and abuses in the system of taxation, and partly from the difli- 
culty of borrowing, because of the supposed instability of the revolutionary establish¬ 
ment, the bank grew out of a loan of 1,200,000/. for the public service. The sub¬ 
scribers, besides receiving eight per cent, on the sum advanced as interest, and 4,000/. a 
year as the expense of management, in all 100,000/. a year, wero> incorporated into a 
society denominated the Governor and Company of the Bank of Enyland. The charter 
is dated the 27th of July, 1(»94. It declares, amongst other things, that they shall “ he 
capable in law to purchase, enjoy, and retain to them and their successors, any manors, 
lands, vents, tenements, and possessions whatsoever; and to purchase and acquire all 
sorts of goods and chattels whatsoever, wherein they are not restrained by act of par¬ 
liament ; and also to grant, demise, and dispose of the same. 

“ That the management and government of the corporation be committed to the 
governor, deputy governor, and twenty-four directors, who shall be elected between the 
2.'5th day of March and 25th day of April, each year, from among the members of the 
Company duly qualified. 

“ That no dividend shall at any time be made by the said Governor and Company, save 
only out of the interest, profit, or produce arising by or out of the said capital stock or 
fund, or by such dealing as is allowed by act of parliament. 

“ They must be natural-born subjects of England, or naturalised subjects ; they shall 
have in their own name and for their own use, severally, viz. —the governor at least 
4,000/., the deputy governor 3,000/,, and each director 2,000/. of the capital stock of the 
said corporation. 

“ That thirteen or more of the said governors and directors (of which the governor 
or deputy governor must be always one) shall constitute a court of directors, for the 
management of the affairs of the Company, and for the appointment of all agents and 
servants which may be necessary, paying them such salaries as they may consider 
reasonable. 

to whom It was paid, using ordinary diligence, to present it. The responsibility seldom exceeds a couple 
of hours, and can hardly in any case exceed a couple of days. In practice it is never adverted to. 
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« Every elector must have in his own name and for his own use, 500/. or more 
capital stock, and can only give one vote. lie must, if required by any member present, 
take the oath of stock; or the declaration of stock, in case he be one of the people 
called Quakers. 

“ Four general courts to be held in every year; in the months of September, De¬ 
cember, April, and July. A general court may be summoned, at any time, upon the 
requisition of nine proprietors, duly qualified as electors. 

“ The majority of electors in general courts have the power to make and constitute 
by-laws and ordinances for the government of the corporation, provided that such by¬ 
laws and ordinances be not repugnant to the laws of the kingdom, and be confirmed and 
approved, according to the statutes in such case made and provided.” 

The corporation is prohibited from engaging in any sort of commercial undertaking 
other than dealing in hills of exchange, and in gold and silver. It is authorised to 
advance money upon the security of goods or merchandise pledged to it; and to sell 
by public auction such goods as are not redeemed within a specified time. 

It was also enacted in the same year in which the Hank was established, by statute 
6 William and Mary, c. 20., that the Bank “shall not deal in any goods, wares, or 
merchandise (except bullion), or purchase any lands or revenues belonging to the crown, 
or advance or lend to their Majesties, their heirs or successors, any sum or sums of 
money by way of loan or anticipation, or any part or parts, branch or branches, fund 
or funds of the revenue, now granted or belonging, or hereafter to be granted to their 
Majesties, their heirs and successors, other than such fund cr funds, part or parts, 
branch or branches of the said revenue only, on which a credit of loan is or shall be 
granted by parliament.” And in 1G97 it was enacted, that the “ common capital and 
principal stock, and also the real fund of the Governor and Company, or any profit or 
produce to be made thereof, or arising thereby, shall be exempted from any rates, taxes, 
assessments, or impositions whatsoever, during the continuance of the Bank ; and that 
all die profit, benefit, and advantage, from time to time arising out of the management 
of the said corporation, shall be applied to the uses of all the members of the said cor¬ 
poration of the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, rateably and in pro¬ 
portion to each member’s part, share, and interest in the common capital and principal 
stock of the said Governor and Company hereby established. 

It was further enacted, in 1G97, that the forgery of the Company’s seal, or of any 
sealed bill or’bank note, should be felony without benefit of clergy, and that the 
making of any alteration or erasure in any bill or note should also be felony. 

In 1G9G, during the great recoinage, the Bank was involved in considerable diffi¬ 
culties, and was even compelled to suspend payment of her notes, which were at a 
heavy discount. Owing, however, to the judicious conduct of the directors, and the 
assistance of government, the Bank got over the crisis. But it was at the same time 
judged expedient, in order to place her in a situation the better to withstand any 
adverse circumstances that might afterwards occur, to increase her capital from 1,200,000/. 
to 2,201,171/. In 1708, the directors undertook to pay off and cancel one million and 
a half of Exchequer bills they had circulated two years before, at 4£ per cent., with 
the interest on them, amounting in all to 1,775,028/. ; which increased the permanent 
debt due by the public to the Bank, including 400,000/. then advanced in consideration 
of the renewal of the charter, to 3,375,028/., for which they were allowed G per cent. 
The Bank capital was then also doubled or increased to 4,402,343/. But the year 1708 
is chiefly memorable, in the history of the Bunk, for the act that was then passed, which 
declared, that during the continuance of the corporation of the Bank of England, “ it 
should not be lawful for any body politic, erected or to be erected, olher than the said 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, or for any persons whatsoever, united 
or to he united in covenants or partnership, exceeding the number of 6 persons, in that 
part of Great Britian called England, to borrow, owe, or take up any sum or sums of 
money on their bills or notes payable on demand, or in any less time than 6 months 
from the borrowing thereof.”—This proviso, which has had so powerful an operation 
on banking in England, is said to have been elicited by the Mine-adventurfi Company 
having commenced banking business, and begun to issue notes. 

It has been pretty generally imagined, from the private banking companies in the 
metropolis not issuing notes, that they were legally incapacitated from doing so. But 
the clause in the act of 1708, which has been the only restriction on the issue of notes, 
applied generally to all England, and had no.peculiar reference to London. The fact 
that banks with 6 or fewer partners have not issued notes in the metropolis, as well 
as in the provinces, is, therefore, ascribable either to their being aware^that their notes 
would obtain no considerable circulation concurrently with those of a great association 
like the Bank of England, or from their believing that their issue would not be pro, 
fi table. 

We subjoin 
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An Account of the successive Renewals of the Charter, of the Conditions under which these Renewals 
were made, and of the Variations in the Amount and Interest of the Permanent Debt due by Govern¬ 
ment to the Bank, exclusive of the Dead Weight. 

fed Conditions under which Renewal* wcte made, and Permanent Debt contracted. j Permanent Debt, I 


2,175,027 17 10 


2,000,000 0 0 


4,000,000 0 0 
9,375,027 17 10 


[ 275.027 17 10 

I 9,100,000 0 0 


1694. Charter granted under the act 5 & 6 Wil. 3. c. 20., redeemable upon the 
expiration of 12 months’ notice after the 1st of August, 1705, upon pay¬ 
ment by the public to the Bunk of the demands therein speciiied. 

Under this act the Bank advanced to the public 1,200,0007., in con¬ 
sideration of their receiving an annuity of 100,0007. a year, viz. 8 per 
cent, interest, and 4,0007. lor m magement - 1,200,000 0 0 

1697. Charter continued by the 8 & 9 Wil. 3. c. 20. till 12 months* notice after 
1st of August, 1710, on payment, Ac. 

Under this act the Bunk took up and added to their Btock 1,001,1717. 

Exchequer bills and tallies. 

1708- Charter continued by 7 Anne, c. 7. till 12 months’ notice after 1st of 
August, 1732, on payment, Ac. 

Undor this act the Bank advanced 400,0007. to government, with¬ 
out interest; and delivered up to bo cancelled 1,775,0277. 17s. 10</. 

Exchequer bills, in consideration of their receiving an annuity of 
106,5017. 13s. being at the rate of 6 per cent. .... 2,175,027 17 10 

1713. Charter continued by 12 Anne, stat. 1. c. 11. till 12 months’ notice aftor 1st 
August, 1742, on payment, Ac. 

In 1716, by the 3 Geo. 1. c. 8., Bank advanced to government, at 5 
percent. --------- 2,000,000 0 0 

And by the same act, the interest on the Exchequer bills cancelled 
in 1708 was reduced from G to 5 per cent. 

In 17*21, by 8 Geo. 1. c. 21., the South Sea Company were authorised 
to sell 200,0007. government annuities, and corporations purchasing 
the same at 26 years’ purchase wore authorised to add the amount to 
their capital stock. The Bank purchased the whole of these annuities 
at 20 years’ purchase ------- 4,000,000 0 0 

5 per cent, interest was paynble on this sum to Midsummer, 1727,- 

and thereafter, 4 per cent. 9,375,027 17 10 

At different times between 1727 and 1738, both inclusive, the Bank 
received from the public, on account of permanent debt, 3,275,0277, 

17s- 10(7., and advanced to it on account of ditto, 3,000,000/.: dif¬ 
ference --------- 275.027 17 10 

Debt due by the public in 1738 - - - - - - 9,100,000 0 0 

1742. Charter continued by 15 Geo- 2. c. 13. till 12 months’ notice after 1st of 
August, 1764, on payment, &c. 

TJnder this act the Bank advanced 1,600,0007. without interest, which 
being added to the original advance of 1,200,0007., and the 400,0007. 
advanced in 1710, bearing interest at G percent., reduced the Interest 
on the whole to 3 per cent. - - - - ■» - 1,600,000 0 0 

In 1745, under authority of 19 Geo. 2. c. 6., the Bank delivered up 
to be cancelled 986,0002. of Exchequer bills, in consideration of an 
annuity of 39,472/., being at the rate of 3 per cent. - 980,800 0 0 

In 1749, the 23 Geo, 2. c. G. reduced the Interest on the 4 per cent, 
annuities held by the Bank to 34 per cent, for 7 years from the 25th of 
December, 1750, and thereafter to 3 per cent. 

1764. Charter continued by 4 Geo. 3. c. 25. till 12 months’ notice after 1st of 
August, 178G, on payment, &c. 

Under this act the Bank paid into the Exchequer 110,0007. free of all 
charge. 

1781. Charier continued by 21 Geo. 3. c. 60. till 12 months’ notice after 1st of 
August, 1812, on payment, Ac. 

Under this act tho Bank advanced 3,000,0007. for the public service 
for 3 years at 3 per cent. 

1800. Charter continued by 40 Geo. 3. c. 28. till 12 months’ notice after 1st of 
August, 1833, on payment, &c. 

Under this act the Bank advanced to government 3,000,0007. for 6 
years without Interest; but in pursuance of the recommendation of 
the committee of 1807, the advance was continued without interest till 
6 months after the signature of a definitive treaty of peace. 

In 1816, the Bank, under authority of the act 56 Geo. S. c. 96., ad. 
vanced at 3 per cent., to be repaid on or before 1st of August, 1833 - 3,000,000 0 0 

1833. Charter continued by 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 68. till 12 months’ notice after 1st of -’- 

August, 1855, with a proviso that it may be dissolved on 12 months’ 14,68G,800 0 0 
notice after 1st of August, 1845, on payment, &c. 

This act directs that in future the Bank shall deduct 120,0007. a year 
from their charge on account of the management of the public debt, 
and that a fourth part of the debt due by tho public to the Bank, or * 

3,671,7007., be paid off ------- 3,671,700 0 0 

Permanent advance by the Bank to the public, bearing interest 

at 3 per cent., Independent of the advances on account of dead - 

weight, Ac.. 11,015,100 0 0 

1844. Charter continued by 7 A 8 Viet. c. 32. till 12 months after the 1st of August, 
ltdfi, on payment, Ac. 

This act, an abstract of which is given in a subsequent part of this 
article, exempts the notes of the bank from all charge on account of 
stamp-duty, and directs that In future the bank shall deduct 180,0007, 
a year from the charge on account of tho management of the public ' 
debt. It also separates the banking from the issuing department of 
___ the establishment, and effects other Important changes. 

'Hie charter of the Bank of England, when first granted, was to continue for eleven 
years certain, or till a year’s notice after the 1st of August, 170 5. The charter was 
further prolonged in 1697. In 1708, the Bank having advanced 400,000/. for the 


- 3,000,000 0 0 


3,671,700 0 0 
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public service, without interest, the exclusive privileges of the corporation were pro¬ 
longed till 1733. And in consequence of vurious arrangements made at different times, 
the exclusive privileges of the Bank have been continued by successive renewals, till a 
year’s notice after the 1st of August, 1855.—(See table opposite.) 

(For farther details as to this subject, see the Appendix No. 1. of the Report of 1832 on the Renewal of 
the Bank Charter, and the Acts of Parliament referred to in it ; see also Postlclhicait'g History of the 
Revenue , pp. 301—310.; and Fairman on the Funds , 7 th ed. pp. 86—88, Sec.) 

The capital of the Bank on which dividends arc paid has never exactly coincided with, 
though till of late it seldom differed very materially from, the permanent advance by the 
Bank to the public. We have already seen that it amounted, in 1708, to 4,402,343/. 
Between that year and 1727 it was increased to near 9,000,000/. In 1746, it amounted 
to 10,780,000/. From this period it underwent no change till 1782, when it was 
increased 8 per cent., or to 11,642,400/. It continued stationary at this sum down to 
1816, when it was raised to 14,553,000/. by an addition of 25 per cent, from the profits 
of the Bank, under the provisions of the act 56 Geo. 3. c. 96. The act for the renewal 
of the charter, in 1833, the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 98., directed that the sum of 3,671,700/. 
of the debt due to the hank should be repaid by the public, giving the directors power, 
if they thought fit, to deduct it from the bank capital. But this was not done; 
the sum being reinvested in a government annuity, terminable in 1860. 

The Bank of England has been frequently affected by panics amongst the holders of 
its notes. In 1745, the alarm occasioned by the advance of the Highlanders under the 
Pretender as far as Derby, led to a run upon the Bank ; and in order to gain time to 
concert measures for averting the run, the directors adopted the device of paying in 
shillings and sixpences 1 But they derived a more effectual relief from the retreat of 
the Highlanders ; and from a resolution agreed to at a meeting of the principal mer¬ 
chants and traders of the city, and very numerously signed, declaring the willingness 
of the subscribers to receive Bank notes in payment of any sum that might be due to 
them, and pledging themselves to use tlieir utmost endeavours to make all their pay¬ 
ments in the same medium. 

During the tremendous riots in June, 1780, the Bank incurred considerable danger. 
Had the mob attacked the establishment at the commencement of the riots, the con¬ 
sequences might have proved fatal. Luckily, however, they delayed their attack till 
time had been afforded for providing a force sufficient to insure its safety. Since that 
period a considerable military force is nightly placed in the interior of the Bank, as a 
protection in any emergency that may occur. 

In the latter part of 1792 and beginning of 1793, there was in consequence of a pre¬ 
vious over-issue on their part, a general run on most of the private banks; and about 
a third part of these establishments were forced to stop payments. This led to a con¬ 
siderable demand for coin from the Bank. 

The year 1797, is, however, the most important epoch in the recent history of the 
Bank. Owing partly to events connected with the war in which we were then engaged —- 
to loans to the Emperor of Germany — to bills drawn on the treasury at home by the 
British ngcuts abroad — and partly, and chiefly, perhaps, to the advances most unwil¬ 
lingly made by the Bank to government, which prevented the directors from having a 
sufficient control over tlieir issues, — the exchanges became unfavourable in 1795, and 
in that and the following year large sums in specie were drawn from the Bank. In 
the latter end of 1796 and beginning of 1797, considerable apprehensions were enter¬ 
tained of invasion, and rumours were propagated of descents having been actually made 
on the coast. In consequence of the fears that were thus excited, runs were made on 
the provincial banks in different parts of the country; and some of them having failed, 
the panic became general, and extended itself to London. Demands for cash poured 
in upon the Bank from all quarters; and on Saturday, the 25th of February, 1797, she 
had only 1,272,000/. of cash and bullion in her coffers, with every prospect of a violent 
run taking place on the following Monday. In this emergency an order in council 
was issued on Sunday the 26th, prohibiting the directors from paying their notes in 
cash until the sense of parliament had been taken on the subject. And after parliament 
met, and the measure had been much discussed, it was agreed to continue the restriction 
till six months after the signature of a definitive treaty of peaces 

As soon as the order in council prohibiting payments in cash appeared, a meeting of 
the principal bankers, merchants, traders, &c. of the metropolis, was held at the Man¬ 
sion House, when a resolution was agreed to and very numerously signed, pledging, as 
had been done in 1745, those present to accept, and to use every means in their power 
to cause Bnnk notes to be accepted as cash in all transactions. This resolution tended 
to allay the apprehensions that the restriction had excited. 

Parliament being sitting at the time, a committee was immediately appointed to 
examine into the affairs of the Bank ; and their report put to rest whatever doubts 
might have been entertained with respect to the solvency of the establishment, by 
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silowing that at the moment when the order in council appeared the Bank was pos¬ 
sessed of property to the amount of 15,513,690/., after all claims upon her had been 
deducted. 

Much difference of opinion has existed with respect to the policy of the restriction in 
1797 J but, considering the peculiar circumstances under which it took place, its expe¬ 
diency seems abundantly obvious. The run did not originate in any over-issue of Bank 
paper; but grew entirely out of political causes. So long as the alarms of invasion 
continued, it was clear that no Bank paper immediately convertible into gold would 
remain in circulation. And as the Bank, though possessed of ample funds, was without 
the means of instantly retiring her notes, she might, but for the interference of govern¬ 
ment, have been obliged to stop payment; an event which, had it occurred, must have 
produced consequences in the last degree fatal to the public interests. 

It had been generally supposed previously to the passing of the Restriction Act, that 
Bank notes would not circulate unless they were immediately convertible into cash ; but 
the event showed, conformably to principles that have since been fully explained, that 
this was not really the case. Though the notes of the Bank of England were not, 
at the passing of the Restriction Act, publicly declared to be legal tender, they were 
rendered so in practice, by being received as cash in all transactions on account of 
government, and of the vast majority of individuals. For the first three years of the 
restriction, their issues were so moderate that they not only kept on a par with gold, 
but actually bore a small premium. In the latter part of 1800, however, their qtum~ 
tity was so much increased that they fell to a discount of 8 per cent, as compared with 
gold, but they soon after rose nearly to par; and it was not until 1808 that the decline 
of their value excited any considerable attention. Early in 1810, they were at a dis¬ 
count of about 13^ per cent; and this extraordinary fall having attracted the attention 
of the legislature, the House of Commons appointed a committee to inquire into the 
circumstances by which it had been occasioned. The committee examined several 
witnesses; and in their report, which was drawn up with considerable ability, they 
justly ascribed the fall to the over-issue of Bank paper, and recommended that the 
Bank should be obliged to resume cash payments within two years. This recom¬ 
mendation was not, however, acted upon; and the value of Bank paper continued to 
decline, as compared with gold, till 1814. 

At the period when the restriction on cash payments took place in 1797, it is sup¬ 
posed that there were about 280 country banks in existence; but so rapidly were these 
establishments multiplied, that they amounted to above 900 in 1813. The price of 
corn, influenced partly by the depreciation of the currency, and the facility* with which 
discounts were obtained, but far more by deficient harvests, and the unprecedented diffi¬ 
culties which the war threw in the way of importation, had risen to an extraordinary 
height during the five years ending with 1813. But the harvest of that year being 
unusually productive, and the intercourse with the Continent being then also renewed, 
prices, influenced by both circumstances, sustained a very heavy fall in the latter part 
of 1813, and the beginning of 1814. And this fall having ruined a considerable 
number of farmers, and produced a general want of confidence, such a destruction 
of provincia 1 paper took place as has rarely been paralleled. In 1814, 1815, and 
1816, no fewer than 240 country banks stopped payment; and eighty-nine commis¬ 
sions of bankruptcy were issued against these establishments, being at the rate of 
one commission against every ten and a half of the total number of banks existing in 
1813. 

The great reduction that had been thus suddenly and violently brought about in the 
quantity of country bank paper, by extending the field for the circulation of Bank of 
England paper, raised its value in 1817 nearly to a par with gold. The return to cash 
payments being thus facilitated, it was fixed, in 1819, by the act 59 Geo. 3. c. 78., 
commonly called Sir Robert Peel’s Act, that they should take place in 1823. But to 
prevent any future over-issue, and at the same time to render the measures as little 
burdensome as possible, it was enacted, in pursuance of a plan suggested by the late 
Mr. Ricardo, that the Bank should be obliged, during the interval from the passing of 
the act till the return to specie payments, to pay her notes, if required, in bars of 
standard bullion of not less than sixty ounces weight. This plan was not, however, 
acted upon during the period allowed by law; for, a large amount of gold having been 
accumulated at the Bank* the directors preferred recommencing specie payments on the 
1st of May, 1821.—(See Table I. for an account of the price of bullion, the depre¬ 
ciation of paper, &c# from 1800 to 1821.) 

A great diversity of opinion lias been entertained with respect to the policy of the 
return to the old standard, in 1819. By one party it has been represented as a wise and 
politic measure ; they contend that Sir Robert Peel’s Act not only put an end to those 
fluctuations in the value of money, which had previously been productive of great 
mischief, and gave effect to the solemn engagements into which the public had enterea 
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*ith the national creditor, but that it did this without adding anything material to 
the national burdens But another, and also a very' numerous party, take a totally 
different view of this measure: they contend that the public was not really bound 
to return to cash payments at the old standard at the termination of the war ; 
that the return has very greatly enhanced the vuluc of the currency ; and that this 
enhancement, by adding proportionally to the fixed burdens laid on the industrious 
classes, has been most injurious to their interests. It will, however, be found in this, 
as in most cases of the sort, that the statements of both parties are exaggerated; and 
that if, on the one hand, the measure has not been so advantageous as its eulogists 
represent, neither, on the other, has it been nearly so injurious as its enemies would 
have us believe. 

In discussing this question, it is material to observe that the value of paper, which 
had been in 1815 and 1816 about 16f per cent, below that of gold, rose in 1817 and 
1818, from the cause? already mentioned, without any inteiference whatever on the part 
of government, to within little more than 2^ per cent of the value of gold ; and that in 
1819 the depreciation only amounted to per cent. — (See Table I.) It is, therefore, 
quite ludicrous to ascribe to the act of 1819, as is often done, the whole rise that has 
taken place in the value of the currency since the peace, seeing that the currency had 
been for three yearn previously to its enactment from 12^ to 1 4^ percent, above its value 
in 1815, and from 21 to 28 per cent, above its value in 1814 ! The main object which 
the promoters of the act of 1819 had in view, was to sustain the value of the currency at 
the point to which it had recovered itself without legislative interference. This, how¬ 
ever, could not be done without recurring to specie payments; and the difference of 
4^ per cent, that obtained in 1819 between the value of gold and paper, was not deemed 
sufficiently considerable to warrant a departure from the old standard, and from the 
acts engaging to restore it. 

But it is alleged that those who suppose that the act of 1819 added only 41 per cent, 
to the value of the currency mistake altogether the effect of the measure. It is 
admitted, indeed, that paper was then only 4} per cent, less valuable than gold ; but by 
reverting to specie payments, we made an unexpected purchase of thirty millions of gold ; 
and it is affirmed that this novel and large demand, concurring simultaneously with the 
contraction of paper in several of the Continental states, and with a falling off in the 
supply of bullion from the mines, had the effect of adding very greatly to the value of 
gold itself, and consequently to that of the currency. It is very difficult, or rather, 
perhaps, impossible, to determine the precise degree of credit that should he attached 
to this statement; but, while we incline to think that it is well founded to a certain 
extent, we see no grounds for believing that it is so to anything like the extent that 
has been stated. The gold imported into Great Britain, to enable the BanK to resume 
specie payments, was not taken from any particular country or district, but was. drawn 
from the market of the world; and considering the vast extent of the supply 
whence it was derived, it is against all reason to suppose that its value could be mate¬ 
rially influenced by our purchases. We doubt, too, whether the contraction of the 
paper currency of some of the Continental states, and the substitution of specie in its 
stead, was not more than balanced by the cessation of the demand for specie for the 
military chests of the different armies, by the stoppage of the practice of hoarding, and 
the greater security consequent to the return of pence. And with respect to the falling 
off in the supplies from the mines, it is not a circriinstance, supposing it to have had a 
considerable influence, that parliament could take into account. It could neither deter¬ 
mine the extent to which bullion had been raised, nor at what point the rise would 
stop, nor how soon it might again begin to decline. The diminution in the supply of 
bullion had then continued for too short a period, and its influence on the value of gold 
was much too uncertain, to make it a ground for interfering in any degree with the 
standard. And notwithstanding the falling off in the productiveness of the American 
mines still continues the diminution thence arising has been since more than compen¬ 
sated by the extraordinary increase that has taken place of late years in the produce of 
the Russian mines and washings. 

The decline in the price of most articles that has taken place since the peace has been 
often referred to, as a conclusive proof of the great enhancement in the value of bullion. 
But the inference is by no means so certain as has been represented. The prices of 
commodities are as much affected by changes in the cost of their production, as by 
changes in the quantity of money afloat. Now, there is not one of the great articles 
of commerce the cost of which has not been considerably reduced, or which has not 
been supplied from new and more productive sources, within the last few years. The 
growth of corn, for example, has been vastly extended in France, Prussia, and generally 
throughout the Continent, by the splitting of large estates, and the complete subversion 
of the feudal systeqj; and the reduction of its price in this country has been wholly 
owing to the astonishing improvements made in agriculture, and to the increase of 
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imports from Ireland. The fall in the price of wool is satisfactorily accounted for 
by the introduction and rapid multiplication of Merino sheep in Germany, where they 
seem to succeed even better than in Spain : and by the large and rapidly growing imports 
from Australia, where little more than 50 years ago there was not a single sheep! 
And a very large portion, if not the whole, of the fall in the price of colonial products, 
is admitted, on ail hands, to be owing to the destruction of the monopoly system, 
and the vast extension of cultivation in Cuba, Brazil, Java, Louisiana, &c. Although, 
therefore, we do not deny that the falling off in the supply of bullion from the mines 
must, at first, have had some influence over prices, we hold it to be the greatest 
imaginable error to ascribe to it the entire full that took place after the peace. 
Were its effect rated at from 5 to 10 per cent., we believe it would be very considerably 
overstated. — (Sec art. Precious Metals ) 

On the whole, therefore, we arc disposed to approve of the conduct of those who framed 
the act of 1819. That it added somewhat to the burdbns of the industrious classes, and 
has been in so far hostile to the public interests, it seems impossible to doubt; but it 
lias not been so in anything like the degree which its enemies represent. The period, 
too, when it was passed is now so distant, that the existing engagements amongst indi¬ 
viduals have almost all been formed with reference to the altered value of the currency; 
so that whatever injury it may have occasioned in the first instance must he nearly gone 
by. To modify or change the standard at this late period, would not be to repair injus¬ 
tice, but to commit it afresh. At the end of the war, the circumstances we»e consider¬ 
ably different. The standard had been really abandoned for the previous 18 years; 
a»4 perhaps we may now say, that it would have been better, all things considered, had 
the mint price of bullion been raised in 1815, to the market price* But having sur¬ 
mounted all the difficulties attendant upon the restoration of the old standard, and 
maintained it since 1821, it would be in the last degree impolitic to subject it to new 
alterations. Should the country become, at any future period, unable to make good 
its engagements, it will better consult its honour and its interest by fairly compound¬ 
ing with its creditors, than by endeavouring to slip from its engagements by resorting 
to the underhand and dishonest expedient of enfeebling the standard. 

The price of corn, which lmd been very much depressed in 1821 and 1822, rallied 
in 1823; and this circumstance contributed, along with others peculiar to that period, 
to promote an extraordinary rage for speculation. The issues of the country banks 
being in consequence far too much extended, the currency became redundant in the 
autumn of 1824 ; and the exchanges having been depressed, a drain for gold began to 
operate upon the Bank of England. But the directors of the Bank hnving entered, in 
the early part of that year, into an engagement with government to pay off such holders 
of 4 per cent, stock as might dissent from its conversion into a 3J per cent, stock, they 
were obliged to advance a considerable sum on this account after the depression of the 
exchange. This tended to counteract the effect of the drain on the Bank for gold ; and, 
in consequence, the London currency was not very materially diminished till Sep¬ 
tember, 1825. When, however, the continued demand of the public on the Bank fur 
gold had rendered money scarce in the metropolis, the pressure speedily ,extended to the 
country;* Such of the provincial hanks — and they were a numerous class — as had 
been originally established without sufficient capital, or had conducted their business 
upon erroneous principles, began to give way the moment they experienced an increased 
difficulty of obtaining pecuniary accommodations in London. The alarm, once excited, 
soon became general; and confidence and credit were, for a while, almost wholly sus¬ 
pended. In the short space of 6 weeks, above 70 banking establishments were de¬ 
stroyed, notwithstanding the very large nd vances made to them by the Bank of England ; 
and the run upon the Bank for cash to supply the exigencies of the country hanks 
was so heavy, that she was well nigh drained of all the coin in her coffers, and obliged, 
as already remarked, to issue about a million of 1Z. and 21. notes. 

To guard against a recurrence of the wide-spread mischief and ruin produced 
by this and the previous bankruptcies of the country banks, it was resolved, in 
1826, with consent of the Bank of England, to make a change in the law of 1708, 
limiting the number of partners in banking establishments to 6 only. And it was 
accordingly enacted, that thenceforth any number of partners might form themselves 
into associations to carry on the business of banking, including the issue of notes, any 
where not within sixty-jive miles of London. The directors of the Bank of England 
came, at the same time, to the resolution of establishing branches in some of the 
principal towns; and these have since been established ift Gloucester, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Bristol, Exeter, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Hull, Nor¬ 
wich, &c. 

The branch banks have been highly useful, but the benefits which it was supposed 
would result from the formation of joint-stock banks have not been so great 
as was anticipated-(See post, Banks (English Provincial).) At best# the 
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formation Of joint-stock banks was but a feeble palliative of inveterate disorders. It 
was quite illusory to expect to make any real improvement upon the system of country 
banking in England, by the mere introduction of a plan for cUlowtng banking establish¬ 
ments with large capitals to be set on foot. There had always been, and were at the 
moment, a great number of such establishments in England. What we really wanted 
was the adoption of a system that should suppress all local issues, or exclude the possi¬ 
bility of notes being discredited, by preventing all individuals or associations from issuing 
such as had not been previously guaranteed. 

Besides attempting to lessen the frequency of bankruptcy among the country banks 
by repealing the law limiting the number of partners, it was further resolved, in 1826, 
to prohibit the issue of 1/. notes. The policy and effects of this measure gave rise to 
much dispute. It seems clear that it went far to shut up one of the most con¬ 
venient channels by which the inferior class of country bankers contrived to get their 
notes into circulation, and must, in so far, have done good. But there were many other 
channels still open to them ; and to imagine that this measure was to place the pro¬ 
vincial currency on that solid basis on which it should be placed, was quite visionary. 
There were no notes under 51. in circulation in 1792 ; and yet fully one third part of 
the country banks then in existence became bankrupt 1 The truth is, as already stated, 
that it is not possible to guard against loss and fraud from the proceedings of the 
country bankers, otherwise than by compelling thorn to give security for their issues ; 
and as security may as easily be given for 1/. notes as for those of 5l. t the suppression 
of the former does not appear to be essential. No doubt can, however, be entertained, 
that the representations of the extreme Injury occasioned by the withdrawal of 1/. 
notes were greatly exaggerated; — though it is at the same time obvious that the 
means of the bankers to make advances, as well as the profit derived from making 
them, must both have been diminished by the suppression of the small notes ; and it 
would be foolish to deny that this circumstance must have occasioned some loss and 
inconvenience to many individuals. 

These remarks arc meant to apply only to the case of the country banks. The extra¬ 
ordinary extent to which the forgery of the 1/. notes of the Bank of England was carried 
affords a sufficient vindication of the policy of their suppression. But the comparatively 
limited circulation of the country banks, and perhaps we may add the greater attention 
paid to the manner in which their notes were engraved, hindered their forgery from be¬ 
coming injuriously prevalent. 

(2.) New System of 1 844-The defects inherent in the old system were again fully 

developed in 1836 and 1837. It is needless now to enter upon any investigation of 
the circumstances which led to the overtrading of these years ; but it was carried to a 
great extent both here «atid in the U. States. In nothing, however, was this- more 
strikingly evinced, than in the rapid increase of joint-stock banks ; their number, which 
in 1834-35 had amounted in England and Wales to 55, having risen in 1835-36 to no 
fewer than 100 ! Many of these were banks of issue, and in consequence of the large 
additions that were thus suddenly made to the number of notes afloat, and still more 
to the number of bills, checks, and other substitutes for money, the currency became 
redundant and the exchange depressed ; and the deficient harvests of 1838 and 1839, 
conspiring with this redundancy, occasioned a farther fall in the exchange, and a severe 
drain upon the Bank of England for gold. But while the latter was narrowing her, 
issues by supplying the exporters of bullion with gold in exchange for notes, the 
country banks went on increasing their issues 1 What the former did by contracting on 
the one hand, the latter more than undid by letting out on the other. The vacuum 
created by the withdrawal of Bank of England paper, was immediately filled up, and 
made to overflow, by the issue of a more than equal amount of provincial paper ; so that 
had it not been for the rise in the rate of interest, and the other repressive measures 
adopted by the Bank, the probability is that she might have ^one on paying away 
bullion for notes, till she was drained of her last sixpence, without in any degree affecting 
the exchange; and as it was, the bullion in her coffers in August 1839 was reduced to 
2,420,0001, so that we narrowly escaped a tremendous crisis. 

This perilous experience having again forcibly attracted the public attention to the 
state of our banking system, Sir Hobert Peel was encouraged to‘attempt its improve¬ 
ment. The clause in the act 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 98., for the renewal of the charter in 
1833, which gave to parliament power to revise or cancel It in 1845, afforded, a le¬ 
gitimate opportunity for the introduction of the new system. But, however desirable, 
the total suppression of the issue of notes by joint stock and private banking companies 
would have been u measure too much opposed to popular prejudices, and to the real or 
supposed interests of a large and powerful class, to have had any cltance qt being 
carried; and there also would have been great, though inferior, difficulties in the 
way of the plan fbr taking security. It was, indeed, indispensable in attempting to ob¬ 
viate the defects inherent in our banking system, to proceed cautiously, to respect, in as 
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far‘as possible, existing interests, and to avoid taking any step that might excite the 
fears or suspicions of the public; the grand difficulty being to reconcile the 
introduction of such a course with the adoption of any plan that would obviate ,in 
any considerable degree the defects complained of. Happily this difficult problem has 
been dexterously and satisfactorily solved by Sir Robert Peel; the measures he intro¬ 
duced and carried through Parliament in 1844 and 1845, for the improvement of our 
banking system, having been so skilfully contrived as to provoke little opposition, at 
the same' time that they effected very extensive and (as we think) most beneficial 
changes. 

The measures in question consist of the Act 7 and 8 Viet. c. 32., which refers to the 
Bank of England, and the English country banks; and the acts 8 & 9 Viet. c. 37, 38., 
referring to the banks of Scotland and Ireland. The principal object of these statutes 
has been to obviate the chances of over-issue and of sudden fluctuations in the quantity 
and value of money, by limiting the power to issue notes payable on demand, and by 
making the amount of such notes in circulation vary more nearly than previously with 
the amount of bullion in the possession of the issuers. Sir Robert Peel adopted, in 
dealing with the Bank of England, the proposal made by Mr. Loyd, in 1837, for 
effecting a complete separation between the issuing and banking departments of that 
establishment. And while the directors are left at liberty to manage the latter at 
discretion, their management of the former, or issue department, is subjected to what 
seems to be a well-devised system of restraint. The Bank is allowed to issue 14,000,000/. 
of notes upon securities (of which the debt of 11,015,100/. lent by her to government 
is a part); and whatever paper the issue department may at any time issue over.ami 
above this maximum amount of securities, it must have an equal amount of coin and 
bullion in its coffers.* Hence it is impracticable for the issue department to increase 
its issues without, at the same time, proportionally increasing its stock of coin anti 
bullion ; or to diminish the latter without proportionally diminishing the amount of 
paper supplied to the public and the banking department. And, therefore, if the latter 
issued the whole notes assigned to it, the total amount issued by the issue department 
and the amount in circulation would be identical ; and it might under such circum¬ 
stances be truly said that, in so far as the currency consists of Bank of England notes 
payable on demand, it varied in amount and value as it would do were it wholly me¬ 
tallic, and, consequently, by being so closely identified with the standard, realised the 
beau ideal of a paper currency. 

But, though the currency approaches to, it has not arrived at this degree of perfection. 
The public does not deal alone with the issue, but also, and to a far greater extent, with 
the banking department. And this latter department retained such a portion of the notes 
issued to it by the former, under the 2nd clause of the 7 & 8 Viet. c. 82., as was supposed 
at the time to be sufficient to carry on its business; their amount having since varied 
with the varying demands for bullion, the sales and purchases of securities, &c. But it 
is sufficient, in illustration of what is now stated, to observe that during the week ended 
the 4th of November, 1848, notes to the amount of 26,796,6601, had been issued to the 
public and the banking department, of which the latter had 8,212,575/. in its coffers, 
making the sum in the hands of the public 18,554,085/. And as it is sometimes sup¬ 
posed that the banking department might issue this sum of 8,242,575/., or the spare 
notes at any time in its coffers, in the discount of bills, or any other way, it is concluded 
that there is still room for some, though but little, derangement of the currency from 
mistaken proceedings on the part of the Bank ; and this, no doubt, may be sometimes 
true, at least to some extent. Hut it i§ idle to suppose that the banking department 
could carry on business without a large reserve of notes or of coin. This department 
may have, owing to a variety of circumstances, to meet a drain for deposits; and as it 
is very unsafe to trust to the sale of securities in periods of discredit, a very con¬ 
siderable supply of notes or of bullion, or of both, can never be advantageously or safely 
dispensed with. 

This shows the little weight to be attached to the statements of those who contend 
that the late measure has laid no real restraint on the issues of the Bank, because, say 
they, she has a large reserve of unissued notes which she might legitimately throw on 
the market. But in truth and reality she can do nothing of the sort. A reserve is 
indispensable, not only to her safety, but to her ability to carry on banking business; 
and it is at present (November, 1848) sufficiently narrow. More vigilance and caution 
are now required on the part of the Bank Directors than formerly; for otherwise the 
banking department of the Bank may be reduced to the greatest difficulties, without its 
being possible for it to obtain any assistance from the issue department, how able 
soever the latter might be to render it. This was strikingly evinced in the autumn of 

* A clausa is inserted In the act allowing the Bank to Increase her issue upon securities in the event 
«r her notes toeing used Instead of those of any or all of the existing banks of issue. 
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1847; and nothing but the exercise of a proper degree of foresight and caution can 
prevent its recurrence. No gold can now be obtained from the issue department 
except in exchange for notes; nor can the latter be obtained from it except in exchange 
for gold. Hence it is no longer, as formerly, in the power of the Bank to create paper 
money at pleasure to supply the place of cash in any emergency in which she may be 
involved; and instead of less she requires to act with more circumspection Under the 
new system than under the old. 

But though the check on the over-issue of Bank notes be thus nearly effectual, it 
appears rather singular that no check should be established on the issue of bank post¬ 
bills, which amounted to 1,048,508/. on the 4th November, 1848, and which are and 
may be substituted for notes. No doubt, however, were the Bank (which is hardly to 
be imagined) to abuse the privilege of issuing post-bills, by making advances in them 
which she could not have made in notes, measures would be taken to prevent the abuse; 
and perhaps on the whole, it was as well to postpone devising means for the prevention 
of what scorns so unlikely to occur. 

Weekly returns are now published of the issues of the Bank, and of the securities, 
bullion, &c„ in her possession. The sum to be deducted by the Bank from the charge 
oil account of the management of the national debt is in future to be 180,000/. instead 
of 120,000/. a year, as fixed by the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 98. The charter is to be con¬ 
tinued till twelve months’ notice after the 1st of August, 1855. 

The provisions made in this act for restraining the country circulation were, perhaps, 
still more important. The maximum future issue of the joint-stock and other banks in 
England and Wales was limited to the average amount of the circulation of each during 
the twelve months preceding the 27th of April, 1844. It was farther enacted that no 
new bank shall be established for the issue of notes, and that the names of the partners 
in joint-stock and other banks shall be periodically published. 

'] he regulations in the statutes relating to banking in Scotland and Ireland are nearly 
similar. The maximum amount of notes to be issued by the banks of both countries is, 
in time to come, not to exceed the average amount which each bank had in circulation 
during the twelve months ending the 1st of May, 1845. Certain returns, including 
amongst others the amount of gold and silver coin held by the banks, the names of the 
partners, &c., are to be periodically published. The small-note currency of Scotland 
has not been affected by the measure. 

It is impossible to doubt that these regulations interpose a formidable obstacle to 
over-issue; and that, consequently, they discourage overtrading, and tend to reduce 
both the number and the violence of those commercial revulsions and changes in the 
value of money, that have always been, and must necessarily continue to be, productive 
of the greatest mischief. No one ever pretended to say that these or any other measures 
which could be adopted with respect to the currency would wholly prevent unsafe spe¬ 
culation and overtrading. These may originate in an endless variety of circumstances; 
but in times past the tendency to speculation and gambling, when once set on foot, was, 
in most cases, powerfully stimulated by the facility which banks then possessed of 
issuing additional quantities of paper; and of that facility they are now all but deprived. 
It is, perhaps, true, that the fair and legitimate influence of the acts now referred to 
may be in Some degree countervailed by the circulation to a greater extent than formerly 
of bills and other sorts of paper nd>t payable on demand but at short dates; and it is not 
improbable that sooner or later the question may arise, whether any regulations should 
be adopted in regard to the issue of such paper. In so far, however, as respects the 
issue of paper money, or notes payable on demand, the regulations in the act of 1844 
appear to have left little to be desired. No doubt, also, numbers of the private and 
other banks that now issue notes will from time to time wind up their affairs; and as 
no new banks of issue can be established in their stead, the vacuum caused by the with¬ 
drawal of their notes will be supplied by those of the Bank of England; so that a 
gradual progress will be made towards the desirable consummation of having only one 
bank of issue. 

It is sometimes contended, by those opposed to the policy of limiting the issues, that 
they never can be in excess so long as they are payable on demand. Suoh, however, is 
not the case : notes payable, and really paid, on demand cannot, it is true,Tall below , 
the value of specie in the country in which they are issued ; but the check of payment 
in specie does not, in fact, begin to operate till their over-issue has depreciated the value 
of the whole currency, gold as well as paper, in such country, below its Jevel in the 
surrounding countries, and till, consequently, the exchange becomes unfavourable, and 
it is of advantage to export gold. Then, of course, the over-issue is stopped, but such 
stoppage is almost always accompanied by a great deal of public distress and incon¬ 
venience; while it bjr no means necessarily follows that any considerable portion of the 
loss thence arising WjU fall on those banks by whose misconduct or oyer-issucthe fail in 
the exchange and the demand for bullion may have been occasioned! 

G 2 
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Tim measures adopted in 1844, though they deeply affected mafty powerful private 
interests, were, as already stated, passed with little difficulty, and were very generally 
approved of. In this respect, however, the public opinion has, to some extent, changed ; 
and the act of 1844 has been charged with having aggravated the pressure experienced 
by the mercantile world in 1847. But we are satisfied that there is no real .room 
or gr.mnd for any such imputation. The crisis of 1847 was a consequence, partly 
of tlie railway mania of the previous year, and partly of the failure of the potato 
crops of 1845 and 1846. The failure in the hitter year deprived fully two-thirds of 
the people of Ireland, and a considerable portion, also, of those of Great Britain, of 
their accustomed supplies of food. In consequence of this deficiency, and of Govern¬ 
ment having come forward to provide the means for its relief, there was an unpre¬ 
cedented importation of all sorts of corn; and the demand for bullion for exportation 
to meet this importation, occurring simultaneously with a vast railway expenditure, 
pecuniary accommodations were obtained with the greatest difficulty, and the rate of 
interest rose to an extraordinary height. Instead, however, of being increased by 
the act of 1844, it is abundantly certain that the operation of the latter contributed 
to alleviate the severity of the crisis. The restraints it imposed on the issues of 
the country banks had hindered them from embarking to any great extent in railway 
adventures, so that they were better able to assist their customers; and it also pre¬ 
vented the Bank of England from attempting to meet the exigencies of the case, 

otherwise than by raising the rate of interest, and restricting her issues. And besides 
being the natural and proper, these were, in fact, the only means by which the value 
of bullion could be raised in this country, its demand for foreign remittance checked, 

and the exchange turned in our favour. A great many mercantile houses that had 

been trading upon very insufficient capitals, or which had previously been virtually 
insolvent, were, of course, swept off’ during the crisis; and the alarm that was thereby 
occasioned, though for the most part without any good foundation, gave rise to a 
species of panic. During the prevalence of the latter, Government consented (25th 
October, 1847) to a temporary suspension of the act of 1844; but there is now, we 
believe, little doubt that this was an unwise proceeding. When it took place the 
violence of the crisis had abated. The drain for gold for exportation had not only 
ceased, but had begun to set in our favour; and the probability is, that in a very few 
days all alarm would have passed off', without the dangerous precedent which was set 
by the inttrference of ministers. Hence, in our view of the matter, the experience 
afforded by the crisis of 1847 tells strongly in favour of the act of 1844. But for its 
influence, it is most probable that the Bank would have attempted to meet the demand 
for bullion without raising the rate of interest, at least to the extent to which she did 
raise it; and if so, we should have been exposed to the imminent risk of a suspension 
of cash payments. If, therefore, the act of 1844 should he subjected to any modifi¬ 
cations, it is to be hoped that they may be such as may tend to carry out and strengthen 
the principles on which it is founded. 

Abstract or the Act 7 & 8 Vjct. c. 32. por regulating the Issue of Bank Notes, and for giving 
to the Bank of England certain Privileges for a limited Period. 19 July, 1844. 

Bank to establish a separate Department for the Issue of Notes — Whereas it is expedient to regulate 
the issue of bills or notes payable on demand: and whereas the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 98. gave to the 
corporation of the governor and company of the Bank of England certain privileges for a limited period, 
under certain conditions ; and it is expedient th.it the privileges of exclusive banking therein mentioned 
should be continued to the said governor and company of the bank of England, with such alterations ns 
are herein contained, upon certain conditions : be it therefore enacted, that fioin and after the 31st 
day of August, 18-14, the issue of promissory notes of the goiemor and company of the bank ot England, 

S ayable on demand, shall be separated and thenceforth kept wholly distinct from the general banking 
uslness of the said governor and company ; and the business of and relating to such issue shall be 
thenceforth conducted and carried on by the said governor and company in a separate department, to bo 
culled “The Issue Department of the Bank of England,” subject to the rules and regulations herein¬ 
after contained ; and it shall he lawful for the court of directors of the said governor and company, 
if they shall think fit, to appoint a committee or committees of directors for the conduct and management 
of such issue department of the bmik of Eugland, and from time to time to remove the members, and 
define, alter, and regulate the constitution and powers of such committee, as they shall think fit, subject 
to any bye-laws, rules, or regulations which may be made for that purpose: provided nevertheless, that the 
said issue department shall always be kept separate and distinct from the banking department of the 
said governor and company_§ 1. 

Management qf the Issue by Bank qf England.— Upon the 31st August, 1844, there shall be^ transferred, 
appropriated, and set apart by the said governor.and company to the issue department of the bank of 
England securities to 'the value of 14,000,000/., whereof the debt due by the public to the said governor 
and company shall bo and be deemed a part; and there shall also at the same time be transferred, 
appropriated and set apart by the said governor and company to the said Issue department so much of 
the gold coin and gold and silver bullion then held by the bank of England as slmli not bo required by 
the banking department thereof; and thereupon there shall be delivered out of the said issue depart¬ 
ment into tne said banking department of the bank of England such an amount of bank of England notes 
as, together with the bank of England notes then in circulation, shall be equal to the aggregate amount 
of the securities, coin, aiui bullion so transferred to the said issue department of the bank of England; 
and the whole amount of bank of England notes then in circulation, Including those delivered tb the 
banking department of the bank of England as aforesaid, shall be deemed t#be issued op the credit or 
such securities, coin, and bullion so appropriated and set apart to the said issue department t and from 
thenceforth it shall not be lawful for the said governor and company to increase the amount of securities 
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for the time being In the said issue department, save as hercin-after is mentioned, but it shall be lawfbl 
for the said governor and company to diminish the amount of such securities, and again to Increase the 
same to any sum not exceeding in the whole the sum of 14,000,000/., and so from time to time as they 
shall see occasiun; and from and alter such transfer and appropriation to the said issue department as 
aforesaid it shall not be lawful for the said governor and company to issue bank of England,noles, either 
into the banking department of the bank of England or to any persons or person Whatsoever, save In 
exchange for other hank of England notes, or for gold coin or for gold or silver bullion received or 
purchased for the said issue department under the provisions of this act, or in exchange for securities 
acquired and taken in the said issue department under the provisions heroin contained: provided 
always, that it shall be lawfhl for tho said governor and company in their banking department to Issue 
all such bank of England notes as they shall at any time receive from the said issue department or 
otherwise, in the same manner in all respects as such issue would be lawful to any other person or 
persons. — $ 2. 

Proportion qf Silver Bullion to be retained in the Is site Department . —Whereas It Is necessanr to limit 
the amouut of silver bullion on which it shall he lawful for the issue department of the hank of England 
to issue bank of England notes; be it therefore enacted, that it shall not he lawful for the bank of England 
to retain in the issue department of the said bank at any one time an amount of silver bullion exceeding 

1- 4th part of the gpld coin aud bullion at such time hold by the bank of England in the issue depart¬ 
ment.— §3. 

All Persons may demand of the Issue Department Notes for Gold Bullion . — From and after the 31st 
day of August, 1844, all persons slmll be entitled to demand from the issue department of the bank of 
England bank of England notes in exchange lor gold bullion, at the rate of 3/ 17s. ( )d. per ounce of 
standard gold: provided always, that the said governor and company shall In all cases be entitled to 
require such gold bullion to bn melted and assayed by persons approved by tho said governor and 
company at the expence of the paities tendering such gold bullion. —- § 4. 

Power to increase Securities in the Issue Department , and issue additional Notes — If any hanker who 
on the 6th day of May, 1844, was issuing his own bank notes shall cease to issue »ia own bank notes, it 
shall be lawful for H. M. in council at any time after the cessation of such issue, upon She application of 
the said governor and company, to authorize and empower the said governor and company to increase 
the amount of securities in the said issue department bejotid the total sum or value of 14,O'0,000/., and 
thereupon to issue additional bank of England notes to ah amount not exceeding such increased amount 
of securities specified in such order in council, and so from timo to time: provided always, that such 
increased amount of securities specified in such ordei in council shrill in no case exceed the proportion of 

2- 3rds the amount ol bank notes which the banker so ceasing to issno may have been authorized to issue 
under the provisions of this act; and every such order in council shall be published in the next succeed¬ 
ing London (Gazette— § 5. 

Account to be rendered by the Bank qf England _An account of the amount of bank of England notes 

issued by the issue department of the bank of England, and of gold coin and of gold and silver bullion 
respectively, and of securities in tho said issue department, and also an account or the capital stock, and 
the deposits, and of the money and securities belonging to the said governor and company in the 
hanking department of the bank of England, on some day in every week to be fixed by the commissioners 
of stamps and taxes, shall be transmitted by the said governor and company weekly to the said com¬ 
missioners in the form prescribed in the schedule hereto annexed marked (A), and shall be published 
by the said commissioners in the next succeeding London Gazette in which the same may be conveniently 
inserted_5 G. 

Hank qf England exempted from Stamp Duty upon their Notes — From and after the said 31st day of 
August, 1844, tho said governor and company of the bank of England shall be released and discharged 
from tho payment of any stamp duty, or composition In respect of stamp duty, upon or in respect of their 
promissory notes payable to bearer on demand ; and all such notes shall thenceforth be and continuu 
free and wholly exempt from all liability to any stamp duty whatsoever—5 7. 

Bank to allow 180,000/ pet 1 Annum. — From and after the said 31st day of August, 1844, the payment 
or deduction of the annual sum of 120,000/, made by the said governor and company under tho 
provlsloqg of the said act passed in the 4th year of the reign of his late Majesty King William IV., out of 
the sums payable to them for the charges ot management ot the public unredeemed debt, shall cease, 
and in lieu thereof the said governor and company, in consideration of the privileges of exclusive 
banking, and the exemption from stamp duties, given to them by this act, 6hall, during the continuance 
of such privileges and such exemption respectively, hut no longer, deduct and allow to the public, from 
the sums now payable by law to the said governor and company for the charges of management of the 
public unredeemed debt, the annual sum of 180,000/., any thing in any act or act* of parliament, or in 
any agreoment, to tiie contrary notwithstanding: provided always, that such deduction shall in no 
respect prejudice or affect the rights of the said governor and company to bo paid for the management 
ol the public debt at the rato and according to the terms provided in the act 48 G. 3. c. 4., Intituled “ An 
Act to authorize the advancing for the Public Service, upon certain Conditions, a proportion of tho 
Balance remaining in the Bank of England, for the Payment of Unclaimed Dividends, Annuities, and 
Lottery Prizes, and for regulating the Allowances to be made for the Management of the National 
Debt.”—§8. 

Hank to allow the Public the Profits qf increased Circulation . — In esse, under the provisions herein¬ 
before contained, the securities held in the said Issue department of the bank of England shall at any 
time be increased beyond the total amount of 14,000,000/., then and in each and every year In which the 
same shall happen, and so long as such increase shall continue, the said governor and company shall. In 
addition to the suid annual sum of 180,000/, make a further payment or allowance to tho public, equal in 
amount to tho net profit derived in the said issue department during ihe current year from such addi¬ 
tional securities, after deducting the amount of the expences occasioned by the additional issue during 
the same period, which expences shall include the amount of any aud every composition or pavmqnt to 
be made by the said governor and company to any banker in consideration of the discontinuance at any 
time hereafter of the issue of bank notes by such banker; and such further payment or allowance to the 
public by the said governor and company shall, in every year while the public shall be entitled to receive 
the same, bo deducted from the amount by law payable to the said governor and company for the charges 
or management of the unredeemed public debt, hi the same manner as the said annual sum of 180, tXW, if 
hereby directed to be deducted.therefrom — $ 9. 

No new Bank qf Issue. — From and after the passing of this act no person other than a banker who on 
the Cth day of May, 1844, was lawfully issuing ins own bank notes shall make or Issue bank notes In any 
part of the U. K. — § 10. * ' 

Restriction against Issue of Bank Notes . — From and after the passing of this act It shall not be lawfhl 
for any banker to draw, accept, make, or issue, in England or Wales, any bill of exchange or promissory 
note or engagement for the payment of money payable to bearer on demand, or to borrow, owe, or take 
up, in England or Wales* any sums or sum of money on the bills or notes of such banker payable to 
bearer db demand, save and except that it shall he lawful for any banker who was on the6th dfcy of May. 
1844, carrying on th<* business of a banker in England or Wales, and was then lawfully issuing, in 
England or wales, his own hank notes, under the authority of a licence to that effect, to continue to 
issue such notes to tho extent and under the conditions herein-after mentioned, but not farther or other* 
wise ; and the right of any company or partnership to continue to issue such notes shall not be* in any 
manner prejudiced or aflbeted by any change which may hereafter take place in the personal composition 
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of *uch company or partnership* either by the transfer of any shares or share therein, or by the admission 
of any new partner or member thereto, or by the retirement of any present partner or member therefrom ; 

( irovlded always, that it shall not be lawful for any company or partnership now consisting of only fi or 
ess than 6 persons to issue bank notes at any time after the number of partners therein shall exceed 6 in 
the whole—§11. 

Bankers ceasing to issue Notes may not resume. — If any banker In any part of the U. K. who after 
the passing of this act shall be entitled to issue banknotes shall become bankrupt, or shall cease to 
carry on the business of a banker, or shall discontinue the issue of bank notes, either by agreement with 
the governor and company of the bank of England or otherwise, it shall not be law ful for such banker at 
any time thereafter to issue any such notes—§ 12. 

'Existing Banks ojIssue to continue under certain Limitations. — Every banker claiming under this 
act to continue to issue bank notes in England or Wales shall, within 1 mouth next after the passing of 
this act, give notice in writing to the commissioners of stamps and taxes at their hoad office in London of 
such claim, and of tho place and name and Arm at and under width such banker lias issued such nbtt s 
during the 12 weeks next preceding the 27th day of April last; and thereupon the said commissioners 
shall ascertain if such banker was, on the 6th day of May, 1844, carrying on the business of a banker, and 
lawfully issuing his own bank notes in England or Wales, and If it shall so appear, then the said com¬ 
missioners shall proceed to ascertain the average amount of the hank notes of such banker which were 
In circulation during the said period of 12 weeks preceding the 27th day of April last, according to the 
returns made by such banker In pursuance of the act 4 & 5Vlct, c. 50., intituled “ A*n Act to make 
further provision relative lo the Returns to be made by Banks of the Amount of thoir Notes in cir¬ 
culation and the said commissioners or any 2 of them shall certify under their hands to such hanker 
the said average amount, when so ascertained as aforesaid ; and it shall be lawtul for every such 
banker to continue to Issue bis own banknotes after the passing of this act; provided nevertlu less, 
that such banker shall not at anytime alter the 10th day of October, 1844, have In cii eolation upon 
the average of a period of 4 weeks, to be ascertained as nerein-after mentioned, a greater amount if 
notes than the amount so certified—§13. 

Provision for ttni/ed Banks. — If it shall be made to appear to the commissioners of stamps and taxes 
that any 2 or more banks have, by written contract or ngi cement (which emit! act or agreement shall bo 
produced to the said commissioners), become united within the 12 weeks next preceding such 27th day 
of April as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners to ascertain the average amount of 
tho notes of each such bank in the manner herein-beforc directed, and to certify the* average amount ol 
the notes of the 2 or more banks so united as the amount which the united bank shall thereafter be 
authorized to issue subject to the regulations of this act— § 14. 

Duplicate Certificate to be published in the Gazette _The commissioners of stamp* and taxes shall, at 

the time of certifying to any banker such particulars as they are heroin-before required to certify, also 
publish a duplicate of their certificate thereof in the next succeeding I .on don Gazette in which the same 
may be conveniently inserted; and the Gazette in which such publication shall be made shall be conclu¬ 
sive evidence in all courts whatsoever of the amount of bank notes winch the banker named in nucii ci; - 

tifitate or duplicate is by law authorized to issue and to have in circulation as aforesaid_5 15. 

If Banks become united , Commissioners to certify the Amount oj Hank Notes which each Bank teas au¬ 
thorized to issue _In case it shall be mado to appear to the commissioners of stamps and taxes, at any 

time hereafter, that any 2 or more banks, each such bank consisting of not more than G persons, have, by 
written contract or agreement (which contract or agreement shall be produced to the said commission¬ 
ers), become united subsequently to the passing of this act, it shall be lawful to the said commissioners 
upon the application of such united bank, to certify, in manner hereln-before mentioned, the aggregate 
of the amounts of bank notes which such separate banks were previously authorized to issue, and so fi om 
time to time ; and every such certificate shall be published in manner herein before directed ; and from 
and alter such publication the amount therein stated shall be and be deemed to be the limit of tho 
amount of hank notes whtch such united bank may have in circulation : provided always, that it shall 
not be lawful for any such united bank to issue banknotes at any time after the number of partneis 
therein shall exceed G in the whole—§ 16. 

Penalty on Banks issuing in excess. — ll tho monthly average circulation of hank notes of aim banker, 
taken in the manner hercin-aftcr directed, shall at any time exceed the amount which such banker is 
authorized to issue and to have in circulation under the provisions of this act, such hanker shall in every 
such case forfeit a sum equal to the amount by which the average monthly circulation, taken as aforesaid, 
shall have exceeded the amount which such banker was authorized to issue and to have in circulation 
as aforesaid— § 17. 

Issuing Banks to render Accounts _Every banker in England and Wales wbo, after the 10th day of 

October, 1844, shall issue bank notes, shall on some l day in every week after the J9th day of October, 
1844 (such day to be fixed by the commissioners of stamps and taxes) transmit to the said commissioners 
an account of the amount of the bank notes of such banker in circulation on every day during the week 
ending on the next preceding Satui day, and also an account of the average amount of the bank notes o f 
such banker in circulation during the same week ; and on completing the first period of 4 weeks, and so 
on completing each successive period of 4 weeks, every such banker shall annex to such account tho 
average amount'of bank notes of such banker in circulation duriugthe said 4 weeks, and also the amount 
of bank notes which such banker is authorized to issue under the piovisions of this act; and every sin h 
account shall be verified by tbe signature of such banker or his chief cashier, or, in the case of a company 
or partnership, by the signature of a managing director or partner or chief cashier of such company or 
partnership, and shall be mado in the form to this act annexed marked (B); and so much of tno said 
return as states the weekly average amount of the note*! of such bank shall be published by the said com¬ 
missioners m the next succeeding London Gazette in winch the same may bo conveniently inseited ; and 
if any such banker shall neglect or refuse to render any such account in the form and at the time 
required by this act, or shall at anytime render a false account, such banker shall forfeit the sum of 100/. 
for every such offence. — § 18. 

Mode of ascertaining the average Amount of Bank Notes qf each Banker. — For the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining tho monthly average amount of bank notes of each banker In circulation, the aggregate at the 
amount of bank notes of each such banker in circulation on every day of business during the first com¬ 
plete period of 4 weeks nexf after the loth day of October, 1844, surli period ending on a Saturday, shall 
be divided by the number of days of business in such four weeks, and the average so ascertained shall be 
deefned’to be the average of bank notes of each such banker in circulation during such penod of 4 weeks, 
and so in each successive period of 4 weeks, and such average is not to exceed the amount certified by 
the commissioners of stamps and taxes as aforesaid. — § 19 . 

Commissioners empowered to cause the Boohs of Bankers to be. inspected. — Wherea*. In order to in¬ 
sure the rendering oT true and faithful accounts of the amount of bank notes in circulation, ns directed 
by this act, it is necessary that the commissioners of stamps and taxes ibould be empowered to cause tbe 
books of bankers Issuing such notes to be inspected, as herein-after mentioned ; be It therefore enacted, 
that all and every the book and books of any banker who shall Issue bank notes under the provisions of 
this act. In which shall be kept, contained, or entered any account, minute, or memyrandom of or Mating 
to the bank notes issued or to be issued by such banker, or of or relating to the amount of such notes 
in circulation from time to time, or any account, minute, or memorandum the sight or inspection where¬ 
of may tend to secure the rendering ol true accounts of the average amount of such notes In circulation, 
directed by this act, or to test the truth of any such account, shall be open for the Inspection and 
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examination, at all seasonable times, of any officer of stamp duties authorized in that behalf by writing, 
sigued by the commissioners of stamps ana taxes or any *2 of them; and every such officer shall be at 
liberty to take copies of or extracts from any such book or account as aforesaid : and if any banker or 
other person keeping any such book, or having the custody or possession thereof, or power to produce 
the same, shall, Upon demnnd made by any such officer, showing (if required) his authority in that be. 
half, refuse to produce any such book to such officer for his inspection and examination, or to permit 
ill in to inspect and examine the same, or to take copies thpicof or extracts therefrom, or of or from any 
such account, minute or memorandum as aforesaid, kept, contained, or entered therein, every such 
banker or other person so offending shali for every such offence forfeit the sum of fOO/.: provided always, 
that the said commissioners shall not exercise the powers aforesaid without the consent of the Lords Of 
the Treasury. —§ 20. 

All Bankers to rcturn’Names once a Year to the Stamp Office _Every banker in England and Wales 

who is now carrying on or shall hereafter carry on business as sm-h shall, on the 1st day of January iu 
oAch year, or within l. r > days thereafter, make a return to the commissioners of stamps and taxes at their 
head office in London of his name, residence, and occupation, or, in the rase of a company or partner¬ 
ship, of the name, residence, and occupation of every person composing or being a member of such com¬ 
pany or partnership, and also the name of the firm under which such banker, company, or partnership 
carry on the business of banking, and of every pla^e where such business is carried on ; and if any such 
banker, company, or partnership shall omit or refuse to make such return within 15 days after the said 
1st day of January, or shall wilfully make other than a true return of the persons as herein required, 
every banker, company, or partnership so offending shall forfeit and pay the sum of 50/. ; and the said 
commissioners of stamps and taxes shall on or before the 1st day of March in every year publish in some 
newspaper circulating within each town or county respectively n copy of the return so made by every 
banker, company, or paitnership cariying on the business of bankers within such town or county re¬ 
spectively, as the case may bo. —4 21. 

Bankers to take out a separate Licence for every Place at which thetf issue Notes or Bills. — Every 
banker who shall bo liable by law to take out a licence from the commissioners of stamps and taxes to 
nuthoiize tlie issuing of notes or bills shall take out a separate and distinct licence for every town or 
place at which he shall, by himself or his agent, hsite any notes or bills requiring such licence to 
authorize the issuing thereof, any thing in any former act inutalncd to the contrary thereof notwith¬ 
standing : provided always, that no banker who on oi before the fithday of May, 1814, had taken out four 
such licences, which on the said last-mentioned day were respectively in force, for the issuing of any 
such notes or bills jh more than 4 separate towns or places, shall at any time hereafter be required to 
take out or to have m force at one and the same time more than 4 such licences to authorize the issuing 
of such notes or hills at all or any of the same towns or places spe< ificd in such licences in Mice on the 
said fit It day of May, 1844, and at which towns or plan's respectively such bankers had on or before the 
said last-mentioned day issued such notes or bills in pursuance of such licences or any of them icspect- 
ivc ly —§ 2*2. 

('oinptnsalion to cettain Bankers named in the S< hrdnle. — Whereas the several bankers named in tho 
R( hedulc hereto annexed marked (C) have ceased to issue their own bank notes under certain agree¬ 
ments witli the govei nor and company of the bank of England ; and it is expedient that such agreements 
should cease and determine on tho 31st day of December next, and that such bankets should leeeive by 
way of cdnipensutlon such composition as hereafter mentioned ; and a list of such bankers, and a state¬ 
ment of the maximum sums in respect of which each such banker is to receive compensation, hath been 
delivered to the commissioners of stamps and taxes, signed by the chief cashier of the bank of England ; 
be it therefore enacted, that the several agreements subsisting between the said governor and company 
and tho several bankers mentioned in the schedule hereto relating to the Issue of bank of England notes 
shall cease and determine on the 31st day of December next; and from and alter Unit day the said 
governor and company shall pay and allow to the several bankers named in the schedule hereto marked 
(E), so long ns such banker snail be willing to leeeive the same, a composition at and alter the rate of 
1/. pel cent per annum on the average amount of tho bank of England notes issued by such bankers 
respectively and actually remaining in circulation, to bo ascertained as follows : (that is to say,) on some 
day m the month of April, 1845, to be determined by the said governor and company, an account shall 
be taken <Tf the bank ol England notes delivered to such bankets respectively by the said governor and 
company within 3 months next preceding, and ef such of the said hank of England notes as shall have 
been returned to the hank of England, and the balance shall be deemed to be the amount of the bank of 
England notes issued by such bankers respectively and kept in circulation ; and a similar account shall 
bo taken at intervals of 3 calendar months ; and the average of the balances ascertained on taking 4 Mich 
accounts shall be deemed to lie the average amount of bank of England notes issued by such bankets 
respectively and kept in circulation during the year 1845, and on which an.omit such bankers are respect¬ 
ively to receive the aforesaid composition of 1 per cent, for the year 1845 ; and similar accounts shall be 
taken iu each succeeding year ; but in each year such accounts shall be taken In different months from 
those in which the accounts ot the last preceding > ear were taken, and on diffeient days of the month, 
6uch months and days to he determined by the said governor and company ; and the amount of the com- 

f iosition pa) aide as aforesaid shMl lie paid by tho said gov ernor and company out of their own funds ; rtiu! 
n ca*e any difference shall arise between any of such bankers and tho governor and company of the bank 
of England in respect of the composition payable as aforesaid, the same shall lie determined bv the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, or by some pci son to be named by him, and the decision 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or hi* nominee, shall be Una) and conclusive ; prov hied always,that 
it shall be lawful for any banker named in the sthcdule heicto annexed marked (C) to discontinue the 
receipt of such composition as aforesaid, but no such banker shall by such discontinuance*as aloresaid 
thereby aequire any right or title to issue bank notes. — § “23. 

Bank of England to be allowed to compound with Issuing Banks. — It shall be lawful for tho said 
govornor and company to agree with every banker who under the provisions of this act; shall be 
entitled to issue bank notes, to allow to such banker a composition at the rate of 1 percent, per annum 
on the amount of bank of England notes w inch shall be issued aud kept in circulation by such banker, ns 
a consideration for his relinquishmont of the privilege of issuing his own bank notes; and all the pro- 
visions herein contained for ascertaining and determining the amounL of composition payable to the 
several bankers named iu tho schedule hereto marked (C) shall apply to all such other bankers with 
whom the said governor and company are hereby authorized to agree ns a'oresaid; provided that the 
amount of composition payable to such bankers as lust aforesaid shall in every case hn which an increase 
of securities in the issue department shall have been authorized by any order iu council be deducted out 
of the amount payable by the said governor and company to the public under tho provisions herein con¬ 
tained : provided always, that the total sum payable to any banker under the provisions herein con¬ 
tained by way of composition as aforesaid, in any 1 year, shall not exceed, in case of the bankers men¬ 
tioned in the schedule hereto marked (C), 1 per cent, on the several sums set against the names of such 
bankers respectively in the lht and statement delivered to the commissioners of stamps as aforesaid, and 
In the case of other bankers shall not exceed l per cent, on the amount of bank notes which such baukers 
respectively would otherwise be entitled to issue under the provisions heroin contained.—§ 2$. 

Compositions to cease on l#/ August 185G —All the compositions payable to the several bankers meri- 
tioned in the schedule hereto nuukod (C), and such other bankers ns shall agree with the said governor 
and company to discontinue the issue of their own bank notes as aforesaid, shall, if not previously deter¬ 
mined by the act of such banker as herein-belbre provided, cease and determine on the 1st dsy 
of August, 1850, or on any earlier day on which parliament may prohibit the issue of bank notes.— j 25. 
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Banks within Sixty-five Miles of London may accept , SfC. Bills —From and after the passing of tins act 
It shall be lawful fr>r any society or company or any persons in partnership, though exceeding 6 In num¬ 
ber, carrying on the business of banking in. London, or within 65 miles thereof, to draw, accept, or en¬ 
dorse bills of exchange, not being payable to bearer on demand, any thing in the herein-before recited 
act passed in the 4th year of the reign of his said majesty King William IV., or iu any other act, to 
the contrary notwithstanding— $ 26. 

Hank to enjoy Piivilegcs, subject to Redemption. —The said governor and company of the bank of 
Rngland shall have and enjoy such exclusive privilege of banking as is given by this act, upon such terms 
and conditions, and subject to the termination thereof at such time and in such manner as is by this act 
provided and specified: and all and every the powers and authorities, franchises, privileges, and advan¬ 
tages, given or recognised by the said recited act, 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 98, as belonging to or enjoyed 
by the said governor and company of the hank of England, or by any subsequent act or acts of parlia¬ 
ment, Khali be and the same are hereby declared to be in full force, and continued by this act, except so 
far ns the same are altered by this act ; subject nevertheless to redemption upon tite terms and condi¬ 
tions following; viz. at any time upon 12 months' notion to be given alter the 1st day of August, 1855, aud 
upon repayment by parliament to the said governor and company or their successors of the sung *of 
1 ,015,1002., being the debt now due from the public to the said governor and company, without any de¬ 
duction, dl-count,or abatement whatsoever, and upqu payment to the said governor and company and 
their successors of all arrears of the sum of 100.0002. per annum, in the last-mentioned act mentioned, to¬ 
gether with the interest or annuities payable upon the gAid debt or in respect thereof, and also upon re¬ 
payment of all the principal and interest which shall be owing unto the said governor and company ; nd 
thoir successors upon all such tallies, exchequer order*, exchequer bills, or parliamentary funds which 
the said governor and company or their successors shall have remaining in their hands or be entitled to 
at the time of such notice to be given as last aforesaid, then and in such case, and not ti'l tiien, thtf said 
exclusive privileges of hanking grunted by this act shall cease and determine at the expiration of^such 
notice of 12 months ; and any vote-or resolution of the house of commons, signified under the hand of 
the speaker of the said house in writing, and delivered at the public office of the said governdfr and com¬ 
pany, shall be deemed and adjudged to be a sufficient notice.— \ 27. 

Interpretation Clause. — The term “ bank notes ” used in this act shall extend and apply to all bills or 
notes lor the payment of money to the bearer on demand other than bills or notes of the governor and 
company of the bank of England ; and the term “ bank of England notes " shall extend ana apply to the 
promissory notes of the governor aud company of the bank of England payable to bearer on demand ; 
and the term “ banker" shall extend and apply to all corporations, societies, partnership's, and persons, 
and every individual person carrying on the business of banking, whether by the issue of bank notes or 
otherwise, except only the governor and company of the bank of England ; and the word " person " used 
in tlif8 act shall include corporations ; and the singular number in this act shall include the plural 
number, and the plural number the singular, except where there is any tiling in the context repugnant 
to such construction; and the masculine gender in this act shall include the feminine, except w hero 
there is any thing in the context repugnant to such construction_5 28. 

ScHsnnr.B A. 


Bank <>v Knw.and. ,h, 

An Account pursuant to the Act 7 & 8 Viet. cap. 52. for the Week ending on Saturday thtfOth of January, 1847. 

Issue Department. £ 

£ | Government debt . • - 11,015,100 

- 27,552,100 Other securities - - 2,981,1100 

I Gold coin nnd bullion - . - 11,48V,142 

Silver bullion ..... 2,009,658 


Dated the 14ih*of January, 1847. 


Banking 

Proprietors capital • • • 14,553.000 

Rest .... 3,520,048 

Public deposits (to include Exchequer, savings 
b.tnks, commissioners of national debt, and divi¬ 
dend accounts) - - - 5.860,631 

Other deposit* - - - 0,784,767 

Bevcn day and other hills - « » 975,005 


Government securities 
Annuity) 

Other securities - 
N otes 

Gold and silver coin 


^27,552,100 

M. Mauuau, Chief Cashier. 


(including Dead Weight 

- 12,767,320 
^ 14,461,918 
- - - 6,715,255 

• - - 755,922 


£ 34,693,451 


Dated the 14th of January, 1847. 


£34,693,461 


(Signed) M. Mabshau, Chief Cashier. 


- firm. 


Name and title os set forth 4 _ 

In the licence - ) 

Name of the firm - . - 

Insert head office or prln-1 _____ 
dpal place of issue - J 

An account pursuant to the not 7 & 8 Viet. c. 32.5 18. of the 
notes of the said bank in circulation during tho week ending 
Saturday the day of 18 . 

Monday - - » 

Tuesday .... 

Wednesday ... 

Thursday • 

Friday * - - - 

Saturday - - 


ScKXnui.K B. 

[To be annexed to this Account at (he End of each Period erf 
4 Weeks. J 


Average of the week 


6 ) 


Amount of notes authorized by I iw - • £ 

Average amount In circulation during! 
the 4 weeks ending as above j 

I, being [the banker, chief cashier, managing director, or 
partner of the hank, as the case may be], do hereby 

certify, that the above is a true acrount of the notes of the said 
bank in circulation during the week above written. 


Dated the 


day of 


[Signed] 


18 


ScHBirom* C. (Amended to January 1817.) 

Banks which have ceased to Issue their own Bank Notes under certain Agreements with the Governor and Company of the 

Bank of England. 


Ames, Ratllte, and Co., Bristol. 

Ashby, Thomas, and Co., Staines. 

Batik of Liverpool. 

J. Bamad and •>. 

Biddulph, Brothers, and Co. 

Birmingham Hanking Company. 

Birmingham Town and District Bank. 
Birmingham and Midland Banking Company* 
Burgess and Son. 

(mitten! and Hurt on. 

Cobb and Co., Margate. 

Cunltllfes, Brookes, and Co. 

Deane, Llti lehalei, add Deane. 

Bendy, Comper, and Co. 

Devon and Cornwall Banking Company. 

1- Biter, rhotrtas, and Son, Cambridge. 

Grants and Hillman. 

Gunner and Sons, Bishops Waltham. 
Hampshire Banking Company. 

James W. R. Hall. 

J.-M. Head and Co. 

Henty, Upuerton, and OUlver. 

Thomas Kinnersly and Sons* 

W. H. Lambton and Co. 


Liverpool Commercial Banking Company. 

Liverpool Union Bank. 

Liverpool Borough Bank. 

Lloytli R. M., Wrexham. 

Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Company. 
Manchester and Halford Banking Company. 
Monmouth and Glamorgan Banking Cornpnny. 

Mom and Company. 

Mangles, Brothers. 

Newcastle Commercial Banking Company. 

North of England Joint Stock Banking Company. 
Northumberland and Durham District Bank. 
Portsmouth and South Hants Bank Company. 

T. and R. Bailees and Co. 

Robinson and Hrodhurst. 

Sheffield Union Bank. 

Sunderland Joint Stock Banking Company. 

Tugwell and Co. 

Union Dank of Manchester. 

Usher, Thomas and Ron, Cambridge. 

Vivian, Kitson, and Co. 

Watts, Whtteway, and Co. 

J. and J. C, Wright and Co. 

Webb, Spencer, and Co. 
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I.—An Account of the Notes, Securities, Bullion, of tho Bank of England, as published Weekly in 
the “ Gazette,” from tho passing of the Act 7 & 8 Viet. c. 32., to the 19th December, 1840. 

}*" Ja»ua DmMjnwr! 1 
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Banking Department. 


— 15 

_ *2 

Mar. 1 


April 5 
_ 12 

- 19 

— 26 
May 3 

— 10 
_ 17 


— 21 
_ 2K 
July 5 
- 12 
_ 19 

— 26 

A “ fi - 9 
— 16 

— 23 

— 30 


— 13 

- '■ 2 
_ 29 

Dec. 6 

— 13 

— 20 

- 27 
1816, Jan. 3 

— 10 

- 17 

— 21 

- 31 
Feb. 7 

- 11 
— 21 
- 28 

March 7 

- 14 

— 21 
— 28 

April 4 

L 11 
— 18 
_ 8.5 
May 2 

- 9 

— 16 

- 23 

- 30 
June 6 

— 13 

— 20 

— 27 
July 4 

_ 11 

— 18 
- S3 

** 2 


Capital. 


14,353,000 
14,333,000 
14,533,000 
14,533,000 
11,653,000 
14,533,000 
14,353,000 
14,551,000 
14,563*000 
14,663,000 
14,653 000 
11,553,000 
14,533,000 
14,533,000 
11,553,000 
14,563,000 
14,553,000 

14.553, (100 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14.553.000 
14,563,000 
11,553,000 
11,553,000 
11,653,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
11,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,633,000 
14,663,000 
11,563,000 
14,663,(810 
14,553,000 
11,663,000 
14,665,000 
14,563,000 
11,553,000 
11,653,000 
14,563,000 
14,553,000 
14,5.53,000 
14,5.53,000 

14.. 5.53,(HX) 
14,663,000 
14,553,000 
HJj.53.000 

14.553, < XX) 

11,663,000 
14,553,000 
14,563,000' 

11.5.53, (XXI 
14,653,000 
14,5.53,000 
11,5.53,000 

14.. 563.01,) 
14,653,000 
14,653,000 
14,653,000 
14,533,000 
14,553,0(") 
14,551,00.) 

1 1,563,000 
14,5.53,000 
14,563,000 
11,553,000 
14,5.53,000 
14,553,000 
14,65,3,(K)0 
14,6,53,000 
14,563,000 
14,55.1,000 
14,553,000 

14.5.53, (Kh) 
14,553,000 

14.. 563,(XK) 
14,503,000 
14,6.53,000 
14,553,000 
14,653,000 
11,553,000 
14,653,(XX) 
11,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553.000 
14,563,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,0(0 
14,563,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 

14.553, (XX) 
14,558,(X)0 
14,553,000 
14,653,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,563,000 
14,538,000 
14,553,000 
14,553.000 
14,553/jOQ, , 
14,553,000 | 


3,110,009 

3,103,880 

3,110,513 

3.113.207 
3,127,278 
3,191,023 
2,2(18,169 
3,209,696 
8,298,914 
3,302,806 
8,302,136 

3.252.281 
3,575,172 
3,577,267 
3,579,429 
3,581.884 
3,581,054 
3,586,219 

3.117.578 

3,151,33.1 
3.176,289 
3,183.817 
2,183,822 

3.188.579 

3,191,461 

3.181.215 
3,13(1,091 
3,136,259 
8,140,557 
2.143,841 

3.104.133 
3,218,1X18 

8.234.208 

3.321,972 

3.338.216 

3,310,750 

3.118.596 

3.319.282 
3,588,888 
3,(818,180 
3,611,161 
3,616,6S5 
3,621,711 
3,62y,y78 
3,110,(X)6 
3,183,6(1 

3.212.133 
3,224,453 
3,234,695 
.1,244,733 

3.252.209 ’ 
3,246,426 
3,209,394 

3.215.596 

3.221.6.10 
2,227,143 
3,254,660 
3,311,154 

3,311,777 
,1,356,6'H) 
3,451,151 
3,402,787 

3,474,577 
3,477,010 

3.689.4.10 
3,757,708 
3,767,623 
3,78(),(X)9 
.1,789,971 
3,799,508 
3,352,391 
3,359,084 
3,361,576 

3.396.510 
3,406,284 
3,418,272 
3,12C,0.16 

3,378,878 

3,379,014 

3,386,810 

3,396,774 

3,105,354 

3,424,178 

3.482.511 
3.504,138 

3.508.378 
8,597,679 
3,601,983 
3,611,298 

3.613.210 
3,534,370 
.1,864,479 
3,867,789 
3,873,491 
3,878,988 
3,886,985 
3,383,168 
3,432,359 
3,415,671 

3.46.1,403 
3,108,36* 

3,474,506 
3,482,689 
3,479,907 
3,132,203 

3.437.378 
3,410,981 


5,795,572 
6,185,651 
7,075,258 
7,411,603 
7,166.613 
4,128,066 
3.069,572 
2,787,253 
2,852,124 

3.715.171 

4,610,217 
5,237,999 
5.476,984 

5,879,751 

6,451,283 
6,8-X),l*t 
7.121,855 
6,924,106 

4,355,160 
3,218,1.50 

2,641,148 
2,712,011 
3,191,477 
4,357,386 
5,051 ,(X >7 
5,352,114 
.5,745,482 

6.261.40.5 
6,9.51,773 
7,398.420 
7,310,309 
3,456,089 
2,834,528 
2,9.11,008 
3,2 15,303 
4,034,767 

4.909.903 
5,391,916 

6,850,111 
6,174,705 

7,119,619 

8.222.109 

8.802.110 
8,701,197 

8.782,973 
4,488,419 
4,323,662 
4,187,058 
6,340,731 
6,324,834 

7.363.108 
7,670,681 
8,110,101 

8.681.171 
9,408,014 

9.698.109 
9,369,030 
6,191,017 
4,710,937 
4,404,806 

4,189,810 
5,061,438 
5,738,873 

6.202.903 

6.296.6.15 

6.502.36.5 
6,804,524 
7,065,122 
7,319,02.5 
7,071,096 

4.210.976 
3,197,029 

2.698.95.1 

2,578,461 
3,031,375 
4,0.84,117 
4,809,1.S3 

5.228.610 

5,753,512 
6,5.17,132 
7,313,539 
7,807,802 
7,791,2(H) 
3,489,416 
3,162,696 

3.438.401 

3.79.1.610 
6,014,200 

6.135.6.16 
6,341,002 
7,142,212 
7,318,919 
8,198,800 
8,765,670 

9.765.977 

9.776,195 

9.801.402 
5,366,260 
4,870,737 
4,622,177 

5,428,733 

6,777,777 
6,876,190 

8,447,560 
8,612,488 
9,185,471 

9.817.74.1 


8,122,809 
8,181,188 

8,113,7 38 
8,265,079 

8,937,3 0 

8,377,905 
8,801,570 
3,711,052 
8,71.1,690 
9,732,193 

9,914,403 
9,941,556 
10,121,799 

10,179,610 
9,991,572 
10,4 .2,1*5 
10,713,052 
10,145,950 
11,755,0*2 
11,511, -(. 7 
10,781,637 
10,155,1.40 
10,0(, 5,186 
10,278,032 
10,087,531 
10,86.5,701 
10,661/(24 

10,116,111 
10,147,5.86 

10,151,148 
10,011,140 
11,35-.,619 
10,914,5' XI 
10,745,(.13 
10,9'i0.2l! 
10,187,780 
8,971, lol 
8,Hm,SM7 
8,671,251 


8,50 


,213 


8,116,750 

8.1 IO,7h7 
8,070,212 
8,167,961 
8,471,8.56 

9,8 55,(.04 
8,950,1.34 
9,099,7.37 
9,134,213 

8,899,1.10 
9,021,223 
8,992,719 
9,02 2.019 
9,0n9,705 

8.715.667 
8,182,2V) 
8,3''0,165 

11), bo(,,iOJ 
11,251,618 
11,208,008 
17,016,8.10 
18,912,446 
18,018,523 
lh,09i ,320 
18,617,0'.8 
17,823,778 
17,176,998 

17.156.20.3 
17,103,9*8 
16,71.3,017 
18,069,991 
17,710,987 

1.. .978.110 
] <i.7S(),380 
16,2.56,526 

16.. 151.01 7 
15,947.268 
I6,lb5,0*0 

16,9*7,013 
15,-.18 r 597 
15,293,909 
1.8,0.31.361 
14,402,460 
15,661,886 

14,901,973 
14,305,311 

13.449.58.3 
12,156,737 

10,794,521 

10,074,0*6 

9.161.668 
8,8.57,109 
8,095,203 
8,316,0*1 
8,260,779 
8.167.143 
8,12 *,626 
9,081,271 

8,765,111 
8,761,736 
8,281,624 
7.995,4*2 
7.975,053 
8,018,191 
8.10.1,523 
7,991,126 

7.615.70.1 


Seren Day*’ 

utul 

other Bill*. 


966.455 
991,174 
967,9.14 

981.510 
1,015,166 
1,019,5*8 
1,079,821 
1,05S,7*7 
1,085,1.65 
1,0(,S,0|6 
1/)11,022 
98.5,015 
9S3.32S 
9.82,386 
980,178 
992,19* 
1,023,977 
1,061,189 
1,085,9(79 

1,122,966 
1,181,547 

1,119,218 
1,1(>(.,(.*6 
1,00 0,598 
1,021,187 
1,0.30,555 
1,018,197 
970,405 
1,001,282 
1,0*6,85.3 
J ,013,502 
1,081,545 
1,091,9.5.3 
1,085,211 
l,O72,2<>0 
1,050,220 
1,371,316 

1,183,560 
1,050,006 
1,021,089 

961.995 
1.020,524 
1,000,311 
1,088,160 
1,081,206 
1,123,8)3 
1,090,17* 
1,100,405 

I, 131,120 

J, ((.1,119 
1,00 ,,.589 
1,0(5,571 
1,001,171 

91.1,591 
960.091 

9.. 1,8 39 
959,967 
1 ,n*(.,5(»3 
1,0-19,030 
1,0*8,383 
987,10* 
067,0sS 
91.5,332 
918,282 
947,4.12 
898,176 
887,187 
9*1,887 

955,579 
965,116 

959,379 
986,017 
902,115 
965,730 

981,417 
903,1*3 

970,461 
890,192 
fc52,(X»3 
867.665 
8.32,931 
8.51 .**2 
887,301 
911.566 
9(9,»i.2 
910,0*4 
943,1*3 
952,056 

905,99 1 

9*0,016 
88.5,680 
93.5,8.30 
903,872 
869,2*7 
90 >,955 
830.793 
9.18,723 
982,138 
1,0*0,998 
1,016,015 
1,018,610 
972,11* 
0'.X),484 
892,353 
895,183 

886.995 
8G8.439 


13,540,619 

13,540,619 

13,540,019 

13,540,619 

13,539,7*0 

14,386,839 

13.843.692 
13,651,69* 

13.541.692 

13,476,160 

13.474.379 

13.522.379 

13.474.379 

1.3.474.379 

1.1.474.379 

13.174.379 

13.589.379 

13.174.379 

15,117,195 
14,471,960 

1.1,921,966 
1.1,616,906 
13,41fi,%6 

I. 1,18.5,797 
13,3.84 ,K).H 

II, 164,808 

1.1.184.898 

13,381,89.8 

11.181.898 

1.3.. 3.81.898 
13,384,206 

1.3.800.344 
13.1.56,770 

13.5.39.344 

1.3.321.814 
13.3*1,844 

13.411.814 
13,1*1.844 

I. 1,317,570 

II, 468,643 

I. 1,148,64.3 
13,318,641 

II, 14 8,643 

I. 1,348,613 
13,14.8,643 

13.203.118 

II, 20.3,1.38 

1.1,201,1.18 

11,201,1.18 

1.1,203,1.18 

1.1,201,86.1 

13,201,863 

13.201.863 

13.201.863 
13,201,803 
1.1,201,86.1 
13,201,072 

I. 1.137,017 
13,137/147 
13.137,017 
13,137,017 
13,137,047 

II, 137,017 
13,137,047 
13,136,140 

1.1,116,110 
13,116,4 10 
13,1.36,410 

I. 1,136,731 

13,136,110 
13,437,065 

II, 957,865 
11,528,065 

13.. 30.1.06.5 
13,02.1, (165 
12,988,065 
12,088,063 
11,008,065 
12,988,(X,5 
12,988,06.5 
13,090,946 
12,087,916 
12,987,142 
12,962,117 
12,96 2,560 

12,962,560 

12,961,733 
12,901,735 
1*2,961,73.5 

12,961,733 
1 V ,9CI ,735 

12,961,73.5 

12,961,360 

12.961.360 

12.961.360 

12.961.360 

12,961,360 

12.808.119 

12,808,119 

12,808,119 

12,808,119 

12,808,119 

12,808,119 

15«l? 

12.807.417 

12.807.417 


10,19.1,713 
10,293,154 

10,763,777 
11,031,821 
11,426,91)6 
9/101,344 
8,627,598 
8,561,399 

8,652,751 
10,063,058 
10,8*1,4.57 
10,784,491 
11,707,400 
11,720,459 
11,836,377 
12,535,169 
13,1*6,109 
13,123,678 
11,069,8*9 
10,054,085 
9,680,272 
9,857,686 

10,101,611 
10,050,808 
10,041,537 
11,5.38.99* 
11,470,005 
11,11)5,902 

11.984.120 
12,619,063 

12,911,196 
11,282,2*1 

10.815.121 
*10,607,877 

11.103.60.1 
11,'.34,159 
11,679,359 

11.35.1.577 
11.712,811 
11,91.7,081 
12,391,188 
13,207,018 
11,149,003 

15.188.905 

15,133,966 
14,019,5*9 
12,931,115 
1.1,4*9,813 

14,234,4.18 
15,041,397 
15,454,390 
15,871,051 
16.2*4,712 
16,135,617 

10,329,285 
16,252,051 
10,(62,593 
15,273,090 
1.5,773,124 
18,181,010 
21,466,997 
*2,908,661 
*•7,251,'106 
22,619,192 
21,212,015 
22,118,987 
21,925,787 
21,8(Xi,l9i 
22,181,392 
22,058,031 
19,138,78* 

18.736.602 
17,881,5’>2 

17.901.1 18 
17,714,0*5 
18,222,548 
lx,2.16,4 80 
18,460,493 
18,121,641 
18,122,098 

17.984.603 

18,257,149 
18,145,319 
16,143,726 
1.5,3X2.397 
14,681,407 
14,068,257 

1.1.984.578 

I. 1,848,4*1 
13,012.821 
12,395,4.57 
12,523,530 
12,321,816 
13,049,001 

II, 036,157 
15,086,775 
15,227,665 
IV.788,939 
12,219,7k) 
12,175,968 
12,1.53,009 

12.525.905 
1.1,358/175 
13,562,8*2 
13,853,21* 
13,879,960 
11901.281 


8,286,105 

8,7 4.5,.540 

8.959.610 
9,076,800 
8,418,1*5 
7,772,930 
7,588,085 
7,418,075 

7.612.2.15 
8,1*8,.1.50 
8/195,065 
8.889,215 
8,952, .545 
9,340.x 15 

9,461,.18.5 

9.673.205 
9,717, v.80 
9,252,15(1 
8,001,4*1 

7.791.11.5 
8,101,770 
7,827,9*5 

8,14 0,0 X) 
8,734.015 
0,014,815 

9.182.48.5 

9,182,506 
9,851,615 
9,837,175 
9,717,270 

9.279.78.5 
8.-168,970 

7.800.610 
7,942,485 

7.819.785 
7,682,465 

7.491.205 
7,832,9.55 
7,9/9,190 
8, '55,10,5 
R,4.*0,7<x) 
8,5*7,8-1,5 

7,916,995 
7,095/. 15 
7,037,6(X) 
.5,5*.5,510 
5,389,575 
5,219,775 
5,437,730 
5,483,11(1 
6,0/6,985 

5.932.345 
5,94 \X 10 

6.606.345 
(.,768,340 

6,91 l,6C() 

6,418,510 

5.67 2,855 

5.393.745 
5,116,380 
5,112,860 
C,261,6*5 

6.67 l ,075 

6,887,810 
6,98 1,485 
7,576,6*5 
7,712,1*0 
8,033,665 
7,083,690 
7,310,115 
6,728,1*0 
6,515,990 
6,188,140 
6,40,8,470 

6,836,403 

7,497,160 
7,774,9*5 
8,01.1,660 
8,4iiK, 180 
9.011,510 

9.631.2.15 
9,661 090 
9/103,090 
8,4*5.630 
8,139,020 
8,562.695 
8,796/175 
8,075,160 

9.601.3.1.5 
9,606,0*5 
9,449,760 
9,231,0')5 
9,846,600 
9,817,195 
9,788,685 
8,609,1.50 

8.305.785 
7.409,870 
7,167,355 
0,931,120 
7.264.620 
7,836,135 
8.109,805 

8.126.745 
8,402,100 
8,02.1,815 


A 

827,4C8 
840,589 

791.417 
678,211 

711,506 
612,709 

651.717 
601 ,.5,V* 

666,1 15 

700.718 
770,81* 
773,783 
777.95') 
8.16,101 
706,5*1 
786,81,') 

732.S10 
7*2,057 
075,977 
6.58,6*1) 

6.11.91 3 
611,1.59 
(.is,; .i 

6.58.91 5 
8(*(), *0(1 
776.-43 


511.6 *6 
4,85,-.3* 
649,'I')S 

501.8 51 
508,019 
(.05,898 

680,2 I , 
5.85,287 

47.1,5 58 

5-10.31-) 
60-',70 5 

609,3,3 
61 1,8 -.4 
411,330 
586,573 
617/1*7 
5*0,583 
59.5,101 
5*2,951 
503,038 
.6*(i.S70 
612,1*1 

558.9 .1 
551,370 
60.5, 17 
662,1 n.I 
505,0.0 
077,0 5 5 
7-10.989 
637,025 
067,277 
678,472 
700,50- 
707,01.1 
717,*85 
700,02* 
718.20O 

643,111 

511.7 72 
.595/100 
6.50, .817 
(.01,118 
6.15,107 
661,0.1 
700,ITS 
704,01'* 
686,691 


6*2/176 

490,1/8 


401! lo,l 

4.56, (ifil j 

498,181 1 

5*4,691 

602,1.58 

60.5 ,!)3* 

691,187 

733,768 

742.778 

749,0*3 
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Previously to the late changes, the Bank directors endeavoured, as a general rule, 
to have as much coin and bullion in their coffers as might together amount , tv ken the 
exchange teas at par , to a third part of the Bank's liabilities , including deposits as well 
as issues ; so that, in the event of the notes afloat, and the public and private de¬ 
posits in the coffers of the Bank, amounting to 27,000,000/. or 30,000,000/., they 
did not consider the establishment in a perfectly satisfactory state, unless she was, 
generally speaking, possessed of al>out 9,000,000/, or 10,000,000/. of coin and bullion. 

• The issues of the Bank were then wholly governed, at least inordinary cases, by what 
Mr.. Horsley Palmer expressively called "the action of the public;” — that is, they 
were increased during a favourable exchange, or when bullion was sent to the Bank to 
be exchanged for notes; and diminished during an unfavourable exchange, or when 
notes were sent to the Bank to be paid. But the vice of the old system was that this 
rule was not strictly enforced, and that the directors were every now and then compelled 
to relax it. But under the present system such relaxation is practicable only to a very 
limited extent, and can be but little abused, which formerly was not always the ease. 

It is frequently said that the value of money, and consequently that the price of all 
sorts of propeity, depends on the fiat of the Bank, by which it is capriciously elevated 
at one time and depressed at another. But the account previously given of the mode in 
which the issues of the Bank are regulated completely disproves such statements; and 
independently of this, every one who knows that the Bank must pay her notes in coin 
when presented, and that coin may be at all times obtained from the Mint without any 
charge, in exchange for bullion, must know that the very supposition of tlieir being 
true involves a contradiction. 

Bank of England in its Connexion with Government and the Public -The Bank 

of England conducts the whole banking business of the British government. tl It acts 
not only,” says Dr. Smith, “as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of state. It 
receives and pays the greater part of the annuities which are due to the creditors of 
the public; it circulates Exchequer bills; and it advances to government the annual 
amount of the land and malt taxes, which are frequently not paid till some years 
thereafter.” 

Advances by the Bank in Discounts, —The greater part of the paper of the Bank 
has generally been issued in the way of advances or loans to government, upon security 
of certain branches of the revenue, and in the purchase of Exchequer bills and bullion ; 
but her issues through the medium of discounts to individuals have, notwithstanding, 
been at all times considerable, while during war, and in periods of distress, they 
have been occasionally very great. Generally speaking, however, the directors do 
not think it advisable to enter into competition with private bankers in the transacting 
of ordinary banking business, or in the discounting of mercantile paper. Mr. Horsley 
Palmer is decidedly of opinion, that all banking business,.apart from the issue of notes, is 
better transacted by private hankers than by public bodies. — (Min. of Evidence , Report 
of 1832, p. 37.) lie also thinks, that were the Bank to come fairly into competition, at all 
times, with the private bankers and other individuals, in discounting, it would be very apt 
to lead, every now and then, to an excess of the currenoy, and a fall of the exchange, pro¬ 
ducing fluctuations that could not fail to he injurious. At present, therefore, and 
geneially since the peace, the rate of interest charged by the Bank for loans has been 
somew hat above the market rate. The consequence is, that, in ordinary periods, very few 
applications arc made to her for discounts. But, at the same time, every one who has 
any reasonable security to offer, knows where they may always be had;.while the rate 
of interest charged by the Bank necessarily forms a maximum rate which no other esta¬ 
blishment can exceed. When, however, any circumstances occur to occasion a pressure 
in the money market, ora difficulty of obtaining accommodations in the usual channels, 
the market rate of interest immediately rises to the rate fixed by the Bank; and on 
such occasions the private bankers, and the public generally, resort to the Bank for aid. 
She then becomes, as it were, a bank of support; and has, as such, on many trying occa¬ 
sions, particularly in 1793, 1815 and 1816, 1825-26, and 1838, rendered essential scrvico 
to public credit, and to the commercial interests of the country. The usual limited 
amount of the Bank’s discounts does not therefore proceed, as has been absurdly enough 
stated, from any indisposition on the part of the directors to render every assistance in 
their power to the commercial classes, but is, in fact, the effect of suph disposition. They 
consider, and we believe justly, that, except uiider peculiar circumstances, the business of 
discounting and banking is best conducted by private parties; and that by abstaining 
from coming into competition with them, they are better able to act as a bank of sup¬ 
port in seasons of distress and difJTculty. This is not to neglect the interests of the 
mercantile classes, but to promote them in the best and most efficient manner, even 
though it should be at the expense of the Bank. 

At the same time, however, it must be admitted that the interference of the Bank iu 
assisting the commercial interest is a matter that requires the greatest consideration. 
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ami that it can only be safely undertaken under very peculiar circumstance* It should 
always be borne in mind that however a drain for gold tnay originate, the fact of its 
existence is of itself a conclusive proof that gold is more valuable abroad than here, ami 
consequently that the currency is redundant and ought to be diminished. Under such 
circumstances it is the imperative duty of the Directors, in order to provide for the 
safety of the Bank, to prevent the vacuum caused by the exohange of bullion for notes 
from being again filled up by the issue of fresh notes. This may be done in various 
ways; but the best and surest way is by raising the rate of discount so aa to lessen 
the number of applicants for loans. — (See post.) It is at such periods, however, 
that the applications for assistance are the most urgent; and it is exceedingly difficult 
to yield to them, and at the same time to enforce that systematical and continuous re¬ 
duction of the issues that is now indispensable to reduce the currency to its proper level 
and to restore the exchange to par. Unquestionably the Bank allowed the stock of 
bullion in her coffers to be reduced in 1839 a great deal too low. And though, 
perhaps, as things turned out, less hardship was in the end inflicted on individuals than 
if the directors had adhered more to the stern path of duty, still it is extremely hazard¬ 
ous to trust in matters of such vast importance to the chapter of accidents; and we 
incline to think that in this, as in most other cases, the safest plan, or the systematic 
reduction of the issues whenever the exchange becomes unfavourable, is that also which, 
spenking generally, is most advantageous to all classes. And this, as already Seen, is 
now all but imperative on the Bank. 

In 1839, and we believe, also, on a previous occasion, the Bank negociated credits 
abroad, and endeavoured to restore the exchange to par by selling bills on the Conti¬ 
nent. The policy of this device gave rise to a good deal of discussion at the time; 
but in the particular cases it appears to us to have been most judicious; and we incline, 
also, to think that under the old system the same course might and should have been 
followed on various occasions. This device is now less necessary ; but we may still 
easily conceive occasions when it might be advantageous. What merchants want 
during an adverse exchange is good foreign bills, it being only in default of such that 
they export bullion ; and the Bank, by supplying them with such bills, and getting, of 
course, her notes in exchange, is able to diminish her issues quite as effectually as if her 
notes were sent in for bullion. Another advantage of this plan is, that no one knows 
when it is in operation, and, consequently, that it goes far to obviate that internal 
discredit and alarm that are apt to be produced when the stock of bullion in the Bank 
is reduced unusually low. In fact, had the Bank not acted, in part at leas!, on this 
plan in 1839, the probability is that she must have suspended payments. 

No doubt the Bank would be exposed, if she adopted this plan, to the contin¬ 
gency of losing by her foreign securities in the event of the breaking out of hostilities, 
or of the occurrence of any event by which their value might be reduced. These 
events may, however, be in general foreseen and provided against; and if the Bank’s 
investments were judiciously made, not in one only but in several quarters, the risk 
they would involve docs not appear to be at all equivalent to the advantage. Perhaps, 
as the law now stands, there may he legal objections to the Bank’s holding foreign secu¬ 
rities; but if it be expedient that she should do so, the law might be easily altered. 

The amount of the discounts of private paper at the Bank and her branches varies, as 
already seen, greatly in different periods; and depends, indeed, wholly bn contingent 
and accidental circumstances. Thus on the 1st of January, 1839, the bills discounted 
in London amounted to only 396,000/., whereas on the 3d of December of the same 
year they amounted to S,926,000/. 

The annual average loss by bad debts on the discounts of the Bank of England in 
London, from 1791 to 1831, both inclusive, was 31,698/.—( Appen . to Iiep. on Bank 
Charter , No. 60.) 

Advances hy the Bank to Government. —These are made on account of the pro¬ 
duce of taxes not yet received, and on the security of the Exchequer bills, &c. They 
varied, from 1792 down to 1810, from about 10,000,000/. to about 16,000,000/. During 
the remainder of the war, and down to 1820, they were a good deal larger ; but in 1819 
provision was made for reducing the amount of these advances; and they do not at 
present, excluding the permanent advance on account of the dead weight, exceed a 
fourth part of their amount in 1820. They are represented by the Exchequer bills and 
deficiency bills in the hands of the Bank. 

Balances of Public Money. -— In point of fact, however, a very largo part of these 
advances has been nominal only, or hhs been virtually cancelled by the balances of pub¬ 
lic money in the hands of the Bank. Thus, from 1806 to 1810, both inclusive, the 
average advances to government amounted to 14,492,970/. But the average balance 
of public money in possession of the Bank during the the same period amounted to^about 
11,000,003/. ; so that the real advance was equal only to the difference betwectt'jtfrese 
two sums, or to about 3,500,000/. This statement completely negatives, as Mr, Tohke 
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has justly stated, the supposition so commonly entertained and reasoned upon as a point 
beyond doubt, that the Bank was rendered, by the restriction, a mere engine in the 
hands of government for facilitating its financial operations. — (First Letter to Lord 
Grenville , p. 64.) 

The Bank being enabled to employ the greater part of the balances of public money 
in her hands as capital, they have formed one of the main sources of the profit slu; li3s 
derived from her transactions with the public. This subject was brought very promi¬ 
nently forward in the Second Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Public Expenditure in 1807. And it was agreed in the same year, that the liank 
should, in consideration of the advantages derived from the public balances, continue 
the loan of 3,000,000/. made to government in 1800 for 6 years, without interest, on 
the same terms, till 6 months after the signature of a definitive treaty of peace. In 
1816, this sum was finally incorporated with the debt due by government to the Bank, 
at an interest of 3 per cent. 

Management of Public Debt. —Previously to 1786, the Bank received an allow¬ 
ance on this account—-that is, for trouble in paying the dividends, superintending the 
transfer of stock, &c., of 562/. 10s. a million. In 1786, this allowance was reduced, 
to 450/. a million, the Bank being, at the same time, entitled to a considerable allow¬ 
ance for her trouble in receiving contiibutions on loans, lotteries, &c. This, however, 
though long regarded as a very improvident arrangement on the part of the public, 
was acquiesced in till 1808, when the allowance on account of management was 
reduced to 340/. per million on 600,000,000/. of the public debt; and to 300/. per million 
on all that it exceeded that sum, exclusive of some separate allowances for annuities, &c. 
The impression, however, was still entertained, that the allowances for management 
should be further reduced. In consequence the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 98. directed that 
120,000/. a year should be deducted from their amount; and the late act, the 7& 8 
Viet. c. 32. directs that this deduction shall be increased to 180,000/. Dining the year 
ended the 5th of January 1846 the Bank received 93,111/. 19«. 10c/. for the manage¬ 
ment of the public debt, and annuities. 

It should be observed, that the responsibility and expense incurred by the Bank 
in managing the public debt arc very great. The temptation to the commission of 
fraud in transferring stock from one individual to another, and in the payment of 
the dividends, is well known; and notwithstanding the skilfully devised system of 
checks adopted by the Bank for its prevention, she lias frequently sustained very great 
losses bjf forgery and otherwise. In 1803, the Bank lost, through a fraud committed by 
one of her principal cashiers, Mr. Astlett, no less than 340,000/. ; and the forgeries of 
l'auntleroy the banker cost her a still larger sum 1 At an average of the 10 years 
ending with 1831, the Bank lost, through forgeries on the public funds, 40,204/. a 
year.*— (IIeffort on Bank Charter, Appen. p. 165.) 

The total sums paid by the public to the Bank on account of the loans raised. Ex¬ 
chequer bills unded, transfer of 3£ per cent, stock, &c. from 1793 to 1820, both 
included, amounted to 426,795/. Is lid.— (Pari. Paper No. 81. Sess, 1822.) 

Dead Weight. — Besides the transactions alluded to, the Bank entered, on the 
20th of March, 1823, into an engagement with government with respect to the public 
pensions and annuities, or, as they have been more commonly termed, the dead weight. 
At the end of the war, the naval and military pensions, superannuated allowances, &c. 
amounted to above 5,000,000/. a year. They would, of course, have been gradually 


* We subjoin an abstract of the principal provisions of the statute I Will. 4. c. GO., with respect to the 
forgery of bank notes, powers of attorney, Arc. 

It isenacted, that if any person shall forge or alter, or shall offer, utter, dispose of, or put off, know¬ 
ing the same to be forgea or altered, any Exchequer bill or Exchequer debenture, or any indorsement 
on or assignation of any such bill or debenture, or any East India bond, or indorsement upon or assig¬ 
nation of the same, or any note or bill of the bnuk of England, or a bank post bill, or any indorse¬ 
ment on or assignment of any bank note, bank bill of exchange, or bank post bill, with intent to defraud 

any person whatsoever, he shall be guilty of felony, and' shall upon conviction suffer death as a felon._ 

} 3. 

Persons making false entries in the books of the Bauk of England, or other books in which accounts 
of public stocks or funds are kept, with intent to defraud, shall suffer death as felons.—§ 6, 

By thosame act, the forging of any transfer of any share of, or interest in, or dividend upon, any public 
itock, or of a power of attorney to transfer the same, or to receive dividends thtfreon, is mude capital. If 
any person, falsely personating ths >wner of any share, interest, or dividend of any of the public funds, 
thereby transfer such share, &c., and receive the money due to the lawful owner, he shall upon conviction 
suffer death as a felou. — § 6. 

And any person endeavouring by such false personation to procure the transfer of any share,.interest. 
Ac. in the public funds, may, upon conviction, be transported beyond seas for life, or for any term not 
less than seven years, or be. imprisoned for any terra not more than four npr less than two years._ § 7. 

The forgery of the attestation to any power of attorney for the transfer of stock is to bfepunlshed by 
transportation for seven years, or by imprisonment for not more than two and not lest thus one year. 

i^erks or servants of the Bank of England knowingly making out or delivering any dividend Warrant 
for a«xreater or leaf atnount than the party in whose behalf such warrant is made out is entitled to Jbav 
upon conviction, be transported beyond seas for the term of seven years, or imprisoned far not more than 
two nor less than one year. — $ 9. 
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lessened and ultimately extinguished by the death of the parties. But it was resolved 
In 1822 to attempt to spread the burden equally over the whole period of forty-jibe 
years, during which it was calculated the annuities would continue to decrease. To 
effect this purpose, it was supposed that, upon government offering to pay 2,800,000/. n 
year for 45 years, capitalists would be found who would undertake to pay the entire 
annuities, according to a graduated scale previously determined upon, making the first 
year a payment of 4,900,000/., and gradually decreasing the payments until the forty- 
fifth and last year, when they were to amount to only 300,000/. This supposition was 
not, however, realised. No capitalists were found willing to enter into such distant 
engagements. But in 1823 the Bank agreed, on condition of receiving an annuity of 
585,740/. for forty-four years, commencing on the 5th of April, 1823, to pay, on account 
of the pensions, &c., at different specified periods, between the years 1823 and 1828, both 
inclusive, the sum of 13,089,419/.—(4 Geo. 4. c. 22.) 

Hate of Discount .—The bank discounted private bills at 5 per cent, during 
nearly the whole period from her establishment till 1824, when the rate was reduced to 
4 per cent. It was again raised to 5 per cent, on the 13th December 1825, since which 
period the variations have been as under : 


From 13 Dec. 1825, to !i July 1827 - - 3 per cent. 

5 July 1827, to *21 Julj 1836 - - 4 

21 July IS 6 to 1 Sijit. 1816 * - 4J 

1 Sent. 1830 to 15 Feb. 1858 - • 5 

15 Feb. 1858 to 10 May 1839 - - 4 

16 May 1839 to 20 Juno 1859 - -5 

20 June 1X39 t« 1 Aug. 1839 - - AJ 

1 Aug. 1839 to 23 Jan. 1840 - - 6 

23d Jan. 1840. to 7th April 1842 - 5 

limited on the 15 Oct. 1840 to bill, not having more than 


63 clay* to run, ant! on S June 1841 again extended to bill* 
of 95 davg. 

From 7 April 1842 to 5 Sept. 1814 - 4 per cent. 

5 Sept. 1814 to 13 March 1845 bill* 24, notes 3 

13 March to 10 Oct. 1845 minimum rate XJ 
16 Oct. 1845 to 6 Nov. 1845 - . S 

h Nor. 1815 to 27 Aug. 184C * * 34 

27 Aug. 1810 to 14 Jan. 1817 - - 3 and 

On the 14 Jan. 1847 raised to - “34 


When the "currency happens, from any cause, to become redundant, its contraction, 
always a matter of some difficulty, is to be effected only (if she hold no foreign secu¬ 
rities) by the sale of bullion or public securities by the Bank, or by a diminution of 
the usual discounts, or both. But were the Bank to throw any considerable amount 
of public securities upon the market, the circumstance would be apt to excite alarm ; 
and, even though it did not, it would be difficult to dispose of them without a heavy 
loss. Hence, when a reduction is determined upon, it is most commonly effected, 
in part at least, by a contraction of discounts; and it is plain that such contraction 
cannot be made except by rejecting altogether some of the bills sent in for discount, or, 
which is in effect the same thing, by shortening tlieir dates, or by raising the rate of 
interest, so that fewer may be sent in. Of these methods, the last seems to beln every 
respect the most expedient. When bills are rejected for no other reason than that the 
currency may be contracted, the greatest injury is done to individuals, who, enter¬ 
taining no doubt of getting their usual accommodation from the Bank, may have entered 
into transactions which they are thus deprived of the means of completing. When the 
reduction is made by raising the rate of interest, it principally affects those who are best 
able to bear it; at the same time that its operation, instead of being, like the rejection 
of bills, arbitrary and capricious, is uniform and impartial. It does, therefore, sectn 
that the Bank should seldom or never throw out good bills that she may contract her 
issues; bet that, when she has resolved upon such a measure, she should, provided the 
contraction cannot be made by the sale of bullion and public securities, raise the rate of 
discount so as to lessen the demands upon her for loans. 

The dividends on Bank stock, from the establishment of the Company to the present 
time, have been as follows : — 


YcaT*. 

Dividend. 

Year*. 

Dividend. 

1694 
1697 
1708 ) 
1729 j 

Lady-day - - 1730 

Michaelmas - 1730 

Lady-day - - 1731 

Michaelmas - 1731 

Lady-day - - 1732 

Michaelmas - 1732 

8 per cent. 

9 — 

Varied from 9 to 

6* per cent. 

6 — 

9 z 

9 z 

5J _ 

Lady-day - 1747 

Ditto - - 1733 

Michaelmas 1764 

Ditto - - 1767 

Ditto - - 1781 

Lady-day - 1788 

Ditto - - 1807 

Ditto - - 1823 

Lady-day - 1839 

§ III 1 III 1 

- 4 * 


Previously to 1759, the Bank of England issued no notes for less than 20/. She 
began to issue 10/. notes in 1759; 51 notes in 1793; and 1/. and 2/. notes in March, 
1797. The issue of the latter may be said to have ceased in 1821 j though they were 
again issued on the emergency in 1825.- 

Interest on Deposits. — The Bank of England does not allow, either in London or 
at her branches, any interest on deposits; but it would be exceedingly desirable if she 
could safely make some alteration in this respect. The want of the power readftjjr to 
invest small sums productively, and, at the same time, with perfect security, tends to 
weaken the motives to save and accumulate. Nothing has contributed more to ^iffuse 
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9 spirit of economy, and a desire to save, amongst all classes of the population of Scotland, 
than the readiness with which deposits of small sums are received by banks of undoubted 
solidity in that part of the country, and the allowance of interest upon them.—(See 
Banks (Scotch). ) This advantage is now, however, in some degree secured in England, 
not only by tlie institution of savings banks, but by the joint stock banks that have been 
opened in most parts of the country. The receiving of deposits is indeed an essential 
part of the proper business of a bank. “ A banker is a dealer in capital, an intermediate 
party between the borrower and the lender. He borrows of one party and lends ,to ano¬ 
ther : and the difference between the terms at which lie borrows ancr those at which be 
lends is the source of his profit. By this means, he draws into active operation those small 
sums of money which were previously unproductive in the hands of private individuals, 
and at the same time furnishes accommodation to another class, who have occasion for 
additional capital to carry on their commercial transactions.*'—(See Gilbarfi Practical 
Observations on Banking , p. 52.) 

In further corroboration of what has now been stated, it may be mentioned that it 
is estimated by the best authorities that the deposits in the Scotch banks may amount at 
present (1846) to about 30,000,000/., of which more than a half consists of sums of from 
10/. to 200/. 1 This is a most satisfactory proof of the vast importance of the system. Per¬ 
haps it is not going too far to affirm, that but for the receiving of deposits by the banks, 
and the allowing of interest upon them, not a third part of the sums under 200/., and 
not a half of those above it, would ever have been accumulated. (See Banks (Scotch). ) 

We are not, however, able to say whether the Bank of England could offer interest 
on deposits without having so large a sum forced upon her as might in periods of 
distrust seriously endanger her stability. And it were better that the system should 
continue as at present, than that any risk of this sort should be incurred. 

Since 1826, the private deposits in the hands of the Bank have been greatly augmented. 
Their increase is mainly aseribable to the preceding panic, and the loss that was then 
occasioned by the failure of private banks. 

Method of conducting Business at the Bank. — All accounts kept at the Bank with 
individuals are termed drawing accounts; those with whom they are opened being 
entitled to draw checks upon them, and to send the bills and drafts in their favour to be 
presented by the Bank, exactly as if they dealt with private bankers. There is no fixed 
surn with which an individual must open a drawing account; nor is there any fixed surn 
which the Bank requires him to keep at his credit to indemnify them for their trouble 
in answering his drafts, &c. Mr. Horsley Palmer gave in his evidence, in 1832, the 
following statement as to the fucililics granted by the Bank in drawing accounts since 
1825: — 

1. Tho Bank receives dividends by power of attorney Cor all persons having drawing accounts ait the 
Bank. 

2. Dividend warrants aro received nt tho Drawing-office for ditto. 

3. Exchequer bills and other securities are received for ditto ; the bills exchanged, the interest received, 
and the amount carried to their respective accounts. 

4. Checks may be drawn for 5/. and upwards, instead of 10/ as heretofore. 

ft. Cash-boxes taken in, contents unknown, for such parties as keep accounts nt the Bank. 

0. Bank notes arc paid at tho counter, instead of drawing tickets for them on the pay clerks ns hereto¬ 
fore. 

7 Checks on city bankers paid in by three o’clock may be drawn for between four and five; and 
those paid in before four will be received and passed to account tho same evening. 

H. Checks paid in after four are stmt out at nine o’clock the following morning, received and passed to 
account, and may be drawn for as soon as received. 

9. Dividend warrants taken in at the Drawing-office until five in the afternoon, instead of three as 
heretofore. 

JO. Credits paid in to account are received without the Bank book, and are afterwards entered therein 
without the party claiming them. 

11. Bills of exchange accepted payable at tho Bank are payable with or without ndvico; heretofore 
with advice only. 

12. Notes of country bankers payable in London are sent out the same day for payment. 

13. Checks are given out in books, and not in sheets as heretofore. 

A person having a drawing account may have a discount accounts but no person can 
have the latter without, at. the same time, having the former. When a discount account 
is opened, the signatures of the parties are entered in a book kept for the purpose, and 
powers of attorney are granted, empowering the persons named in them to act for their 
principals. No bill of exchange drawn in the country is discounted by the Bank in 
London under 20/. nor London note under 100/,, nor for a longer date, under existing 
regulations, than three months. 

The number of holidays formerly kept at the Bank has recently been reduced'about 
a half, in the view* os stated by the directors, of preventing the interruption of business. 
There are no holidays in the months of March, June, September, and December, ex¬ 
cepting Christmas; Easter Monday and Tuesday are*no longer kept. - 

We subjoin an aocount of the days for transferring stock, and when the dividends are 
due at the Bank, the South Sea House, and tho East India House 
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Dank Stoek- 
8 p tet Cant. RmI-- 


tf'ert. Tliurji. and Frid. 

. Tues. Wed. Thurs. and Frid. 

Suer Cent. 17VC— Tuea. Wed. Thur*. and Frid. .- 

8 per Cent. Coni—Tues- Wed. Thura. and Frid. i July 
Lone- Anmm. to Jan. 1860—Tuirs. Wed. Thurs. > April ft. 

and Fiid. - * * * * -/Oct. 10. 

Now 3+ per Cent. Anmnt. — Tues. Wed. Thurs.) 

and Fnd..I Jim 5. 

New ft per cent. Annult. _ Tues. Wed. Thurs. ] July 5. 
and Frid . 


♦ April ft. 
. J Oct. 10. 
. ) Jan. 5. 
I.) July 5. 


Annuities for Terms of Years, some payable o 




< April ft. 
fOct. 10. 
J Jan. ft. 

\ July 6. 


Ditto, others on 
Life Annult., if transferred between Jan. 5 and f Jan. 5. 
April 4., or between July A. and Oct. 9. • J July 5. 


Dividend* 

due. 

Life Annult., If transferred between April b, and \ April A. 
July 4.. or between Oct. I'j. and Jan. 4 - f Oct. 10. 


At the South Sea Iloute. 
S. S. Stock—Mond. Wed. and Frid. - 


pirn ft. 

\ July ft. • 

3 per Cent. Old Annult_Mond. Wed. and f April 5. 

Frid. -VOct. 10. 

3 per Cent. New A ariuit—Tues. Thurs. and Sat.Wan. 5. 


3 per Cent. 1751.—Tues. and Thura. 


-) July ft. 


At the East India Haute. 
India Stock— Toes. Thurs. and Sat. • 


Interest on India Honda, due 


f Jan. 5. 

“ l Juiy ft. 

. 1 Mar. 81. 

I Sept. 30. 

Tickets for preparing transfer of stock must be given in at each office before one o’clock : at the East India House, lmfore two 
o’clock. Private transfers msv be made at other tunes than as above, the books dot being shut, by paying, at the Hank and 
India House, ti. (id. extra for each transfer; at the South Sea Houvc, 3a. Grf. 

Transfer at the Hank must be made by half-post two o'clock : at the India House, by three t at the South Sea House, by two. 

Expense of transfer in Hank Stock,Tor lift/, and under, *>«.; above that sum, I it. 

India Stock for 10/. It. Wt .If. 1 Is. 

South Sea S:ork, if under 100/. .... St. (id ...lit*. 

Towers of attorney for the sale or transfer of slock to l>e h ft at the Hank, &c. for examination, one day before they can be 

acted upon ; if for receiving dividends, they mav be left at any time. ..... 

The expense of a power of attorney is It. is. (id. for eat h stock ; but for Rank, India, and South Sea stock, 1*. He. (id. If 

wanted for the same day, half.past twelve o'clock is the latest time for receiving orders. The boxes for receiving powtrs of 
attorney Tor *ale close at two. ....... 

Probates of wills, letters of administration, and other proofs of decease, must be left at the Hank, «o. for registration, from 
two to three clear days, exclusive of holidays. 

Stock cannot be added to any account (whether single or Joint) in which the decease of the individual, or one or more of a 
Joint party, has taken place ; and the decease to be proved as soon as practicable. Powers of attorney. In case of the death of the 
party or parties granting them, become void. 

The unaltered possession of o00/. or upwards Hank stock, for six mouths dear, gives the proprietor a vote. 


Branch Banks of the Bank of England. — The Bank of England, as already observed, 
has within these few years established branch banks at several of the most considerable 
towns throughout the country. The mode and terms of conducting business at these 
establishments have been described as follows: — 

“ The branch bank at Swansea (and the same is true of those established in other 
places) is to be a secure place of deposit for persons having occasion to make use of a 
bank for that purpose ; such persons ai e said to have drawing accounts: to facilitate to the 
mercantile and trading classes the obtaining discounts of good and unexceptionable bills, 
founded upon real transactions, two appioved names being required upon every bill or 
note discounted; these are called discount accounts. The applications of parties who 
desire to . open discount accounts at the branch arc forwarded to the parent esta¬ 
blishment for approval, and an answer is generally received in about ten days. When 
approved, good bills may be discounted at the branch without reference to London. 
Bills payable at Swansea, London, or any other place where a branch is established, are 
discounted under this regulation. The dividends on any of the public funds, which are 
payable at the Bank of England, may be received at the branch, by persons who have 
opened ‘ drawing accounts,’ after signing powers of attorney for that purpose, which the 
branch will procure from London. No charge is made in this case, except the expense 
of the power of attorney and the postages incurred in transmitting it. Purchases 
and sales df every description of government securities are effected by the branch at 
a charge corresponding to that made by the local bankers where the branch is eituated. 
A commission, including brokerage in London, and all expenses of postage, is charged 
on paying at the Bank of England bills accepted by persons having drawing accounts 
at Swansea, such bills to be advised by the brunch ; also for granting letters of credit 
on London, or on the other branches. The branch grants bills on London, pay¬ 
able at seven days’ date, without acceptance, for sums of 10/, and upwards. Persons 
having drawing accounts at Swansea may order money to be paid at the Bank in London 
to their credit at Swansea, and vice versa , at a charge of 6d. in lieu of postage. The 
branch may be called upon to change any notes issued and dated at Swansea; but they do 
not change the notes of the Bank in London, nor receive them in payment, unless as a 
matter of courtesy where the parties are known. Bank post bills, which are accepted 
and due, are received at the branch from parties having drawing accounts, and taken to 
account without any charge for postage; but unaccepted bank post bills, which must 
be sent to London, are subject to the charge of postage, and taken to account when 
due. No interest is allowed on deposits. No advance is made by the branch upon 
any description of landed or other property, nor is any account allowed to be over¬ 
drawn. The notes are the same as those issued by the parent establishment, except 
being dated Swansea, and made payable there and in London. No note issued exceeds 
the sum of 500/., and none are for a less amount than 5/.” • 

The following clauses of the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 98. are still in force., 

No Banking Company of more titan 6 Persons to issue Notes payable on Demand within London or 66 
Mtlcs thereof. — That dunng the continuance of the said privilege, no body politic or corporate, and- no 
society or company, or persons united or to he united in covenants or partnerships, exceedfrtgd persons, 
snail make or Issue in London, or within 65 miles thereof, any bill of exchange 4 >r hrontttiijfy note, or 
£ffi? enicnt for tho P a y me, }t of money on demand, or upon which any person holding tho same majr 
Obtain payment on demand: provided always, that nothing herein or In the said act of the 7 Geo. 4. 
c, 4b. contained shall be construed to prevent any body politic or corporate, or any society or company. 
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or incorporated company or corporation, or co-partnership, carrying on and transacting banking business 
at any greater distance than 65 miles from London, and not having any house of business or establish, 
ment as bunkers in London, or within 65 miles thereof, (except as hereinafter mentioned,) to make aud 
issue their bills and notes, payable on demand or otherwise, at the place at which the same shall he issind 
being more than GA miles from London, and also in London, and to have an agent or agents in London, 
or at any other place at which such bills or notes shall be made payable, for the purpose of payment only, 
but no such bill or note shall be for any sum less than 5/., or be re-issued in Loudon, or within 05 miles 
thereof. — $ 2. 

Companies or Partnerships may carry on Banking in London , or within G5 Mites thereof, — And 
whereas the intention of this act is, that the Bank of England should, during the period stated in this 
act (subject nevertheless to such redemption as is described in this act), continue to hold and enjoy all the 
exclusive privileges of banking given by the act 30 & 40 Geo. 3,c. 28. as regulated by the act 7 Geo. 4. 
c. 46., or any prior or subsequent act.or acts of parliament, but no other or further exclusive privilege 
of banking: and whereas doubts have arisen as to the construction of the said acts, and as to the extent 
of such exclusive privilege; and it is expedient that all such doubts should be removed, be it therefore 
declaied and enacted, that any body politic or corporate, or Bociety, or company, or partnership, although 
consisting of more than 6 persons, may carry on the trade or business of banking in London, or within 
65 mile* thereof, provided that such body politic or corporate, or society, or company, or partnership, do 
not borrow, owe, or take up in England any sum or sums of money on their bills or notes payable on 
demand, or at any less time than 6 months from the borrowing thereof, during the continuance of the 
privileges granted by this act to the said Governor'and Company of the Bank ol England—{3. But this 
last condition is repealed by the 7 & 8 Viet. c. 32. § 26. 

All Bank of England Notes payable on Demand issued out of London payable at the Place where 
issued, Sfc. — From and alter the 1st of August, 1834, all promissory notes payable on demand of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England issued at any place in England out of London, where 
the trade and business of banking shall be carried on for and on behalf of the said Governor and Coin- 
puny, shall be made payable at the place where such promissory notes shall be issued ; and it shall not 
be lawful for thesaid Governor and Company, or any committee, agent, cashier, officer, or servant of the 
same to issue at any place out of London any promissory note payable on demand not made payable at 
the place where the same shall be issued, any thing in tho said act 7 Geo. 4. e. 46. to the contrary not- 
withstanding—$4. 

Bank Notes to be legal Tender, except at the Bank and Branch Banks. — From and after the 1st of 
August, 1834, unless and until parliament shall otherwise direct, a tender of a note or notes of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, expressed to be payable to bearer on demand, shall be a 
legal tender to the amount expressed in such note or notes, and shall be taken to be valid as a tender to 
such amount for all sums above 6/. on all occasions on which any tender of money may be legally made, 
so long as the Bank of England shall continue to pay on demand their said notes In legal coin : provided , 
always, that no such note or notes shall be deemed a legal tender of payment by the Governor and Com¬ 
pany of the Bank of England, or any branch bank of the said Governor and Company; but the said 
Governor and Company are not to become liable or be required to pay and satisfy, at any branch bank of 
the said Governor aud Company, any note or notes of the said Governor and Company not made specially 
payable at such branch bank ; but the said Governor and Company shall be liable to pay and satisfy at the 
Bank of England in London ail notes cf the said Governor and Company, or of any branch thereof —§G. 

Bills not having more than 3 months to run not subject to Usury Laws _No bill of exchange or 

promissory note made payable at or within 3 months after the date thereof, or not having inoie than 3 
months to run, shall, by reason of any interest taken thereon or secured thereby, or any agreement to pay 
or receive or allow interest in discounting, negotiating, or transferring the same, be void ; nor shall the 
liability of any party to any bill of exchange or promissory note be effected by reason of any statute or 
law in force for the prevention of usury ; nor shall any person or persons drawing, accepting, indorsing, 
or signing any such bill or note, or lending, or advancing any money, or taking more than the present 
rate of legal interest in Great Britain aud Ireland re«-pectively for the loan of money on any such bill or 
note, be subject to any penalties under any statute or law reluling to usury, or any other penalty or for¬ 
feiture ; any thing in any law or statute relating to usury ip any part of the United Kingdom to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding.—57- 

Clause 10 authorized the proprietors, if thoy saw fit, to reduce the Bank eapital from 14,553,000/. to 
10,914,750/. but this clause has nut been acted upon. 

Tables exhibiting a view of the Circulation , Deposit, Profits, &;c. of the Bank of England. 
No. 1. —An Account of the Average Market Price of Bullion in each Year, from 1800 to 1821 (taken from 

Official Documents) ; of the Average Value per Cent, of the Currency, estimated by the Market Price 

of Gold for the same Period ; and of the Average Depreciation per Cent. 


Years. 

Average Price of 
Gold per or. 

Average per Cent, 
ot the Value of 
the Currency. 

Average Depre¬ 
ciation per Cent. 

Years. 

> 

U 

e Price of 
pero*. 

Average per Cent, 
of the Value of 
the Currency. 

Average Depre¬ 
ciation per Cent. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

tf. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

1. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1800 

3 

17 

lOJ 

100 

0 

0 

Nil 


1811 

4 

4 

6 

92 

3* 

2 

7 

1G 

0 

1861 

4 

5 

0 

91 

12 

4 

8 

7 

8 

1812 

4 

15 

G 

79 

5 

3 

20 

14 

9 

1802 

4 

4 

0 

92 

14 

2 

7 

5 

10 

1813 

5 

] 

0 

77 

2 

0 

22 

18 

0 

1803 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1814 

5 

4 

0 

74 

17 

6 

25 

2 

6 

1804 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1815 

4 

13 

6 

83 

5 

9 

16 

14 

3 

1805 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 . 

2 

13 

2 

1816 

4 

13 

6 

83 

5 

9 

16 

14 

3 

1806 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1817 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1807 

4 

0 

0 

97 

G 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1818 1 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1808 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1819 

4 

1 

6 

95 

11 

0 

4 

9 

0 

1809 

4 

0 

0 

97 

£ 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1820 

3 

19 

11 

97 

8 

0 

2 

12 

o 

1810 

4 

10 

0 

86 

10 

6 

13 

9 

6 

1821 

a 

17 

104 

100 

0 

0 


Nil. 



No. II. — An Account of the Profit* of the Bank of England, In the Year ending the 29th of February 
1832 ; stating the Description of the Securities held by the Bank, and the Sources from which the said 
Profits have accrued— (No. 15. Appen. to Report .) 


Interest on commercial bills • • • • . . , 

Interest on EMlw<|ucr bills 

Annuity far 45 years (the dead-weight account) » . . . m 

Interest on capital received Awm government . . , , , 

Allowance received for management of the public debt . . . m 

a nerest on loan* on mortgages • . * « » • 

urest on stock in the public funds *••••• 

interest on private loans 

"•fit on bullion, commission, rent, receipts on discounted Mils unpaid, management of thebusincs 
Banks of Ireland, of gcotiand, and Royal Bank of Scotland, and sundry item. - . . 
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No. III. —The following is an Account of nil Distributions rondo by the Bank of England amongst the 
Proprietors of Bank Stock, whether by Money Payments, Transfer of 5 per Cent. Annuities, or other- 
wise, under the Heads of Bonus, Increase of Dividend, and Increase of Capital, betwixt the 25th ot 
February, 1707, and 31st of March, 1832, in addition to the ordinary Annual Dividend of7 per Cent, 
on the Capital Stock of that Corporation, existing in 1797, including therein the whole Dividend paid 
since June 1816, on their increased Capital ; stating the Period when such Distributions were made, 
and the Aggregate Amount of the Whole. — ( Appcn . No. 29.) 

Denomination and Periods of Distribution. Amount. 

" 4 

In June, 1799 i 10/. per cent, bonus in 5 per cents. 1797, on 1 1,642,400/. b - - - 1,164,240 

May, 1801: 5/. per cent, ditto, in Navy 5 per cents, ditto ...... 682,1 VO 

November, 1802 : 2/. IDs. per cent, ditto, ditto, ditto. ...... 291,000 

October, 1801: 5/. per cent, ditto, cash, ditto 682,120 

October, 1805 : 6/. per rent, ditto, ditto, ditto ....... 682,120 

October, 1806 : 6/. per cent, dido, ditto, ditto ....... 682,120 

From April, 1807, to Oct. 1 Increase of dividends at the rate of 3/. per cent, per annum on 11,612,•100/., is, 

1822, until Inclusive 116 years ........ 5,688,352 

From April, 1823, to Oct. f Increase of dividends at the rate of 1/. per cent, per annum on 11,642,-100/., b, 

1829, both inclusive l7vo.irs ... ..... 814,068 

In June, 1816 - Increase of capital nt 25 per cent., is - 2,910,600 

From Oct. 1816, to Oct./ Dividend at the rate of 10/. per cent. annum on 2,910,61 k)/., Increased 
1822, both Inclusive 1 capital, is, 6) vears ....... 1,891,890 

From April, 1823, to Oct. ( Dividend at the rate of 8/. per cent* per annum on 2,910,600/., increased 

1831, both inclusive (.capital, is, 9 years ....... 2,095,632 


per annum on 11,612,400/., Is, 


n 2,910,600/., Increased 
j 2,910,600/., increased 


•Aggregate amount of the whole ... 

Annual dividend payable on Dank stock In 1797, on a capital of 11,612,400/. at the rate of 71. per cent, per 
annum - - * • - - - - 

Annual dividend pavahle since June, 1816, on a capital of 14,553,000/., to October, 1822, Inclusive, al tho 


1,553,000/. at tile rate of Hi. per cent, per annum 

Bank of England, 27th of Juno, 1832. 


William Smek, Dcp. Acct. 


No. I.V. — An estimated Account of Froflt derived by the Bank from Circulation of Promissory Note! 
and from Government Business. — {Appcn. No. 23.) 

£ 

Circulation - 20,000,000 

Government deposits - 4,000,000 

24,000,000, of which two-thirds are estimated to be invested in securities, and 
-- one-third in bullion. 

Securities of 16,000,000/.: viz. £ £ £ 

9,000,000 Exchequer bills .... at 2) per cent. 202,600 

800,000 stock - - - - - — 3 — 24,000, 

1,000,000 advances for circulation on tlbcount - - — 3 — 30,000 

500,000 country discount - - - - — 3) — 17,600 

4,700,000 - - . - - — 41 — 193,876 

- - 467,875 

16,000,000 

Deduct, 

Expense of circulation ...... 106,000 

Expense of government deposits - • * . 10,000 

Stump duty on circulation ..... . 70,000 

1 per cent, on capital (lnld by government at 3 per cent.) ... 117,000 

Tht Public Debt. - 134,875 

Amount received from government for management of the public debt, for the year 
ending 5th of Awrll, 1832, Including life annuities - . . ' - 251,000 

Management of life annuities, supposed to be tianvfcrrud ... 3,000 

Deduct, -- 248,000 

Expenses for management of the national debt .... IGIJI'N) 

Average of Orgcries pet annum, during the last ten years ... 40,000 


No. V. — Account of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of England (exclusive of the Sum lent 
by the Bank to the Public, on the 7th of January 1843), exhibiting the Amount of tho Bank Notes in 
Circulation in Town and Country, of public and private Deposits, and of public and private Secu¬ 
rities, Bullion, &c. in the Possession of the Bank. 


Circulation • 

London • • 

Country - • 

Deposits, Public, viz. t 

Exchequer accounts 
For payment of dividends 
Raving* banks 
West India compensation 
Other public accounts 


East India Company 
Dank of Ireland, U"ja! Bank 
of Scotland, dec. • . - 

Other deposits - . 

Deposits at branches . . 


95,000 . 
3,267,000 . 

907,000 

—— - 5.478,000. 


Public Securities. 

Advances on Exchequer Bills: 
Deficiency 

Other Exchequer Bills 
Exchequer Hills purchased 
Stock and Annuities 

Private Securities. 

Dills discounted: 

London . - 

Country - - 

East India Bonds - . 

Lily Honda, &c. 

Mortgage . - 


Bullion 
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No VI — An Account of the Notes, Post Bills, Ac. of the Bank of England In Circulation, on th()28tli 
of February and 31st of August in each year, from IG08 to 1792 both included, as near as the same can 
be made up. 


ir,w 

HIM) 

17(»0 

1701 

1702 

J7U1 

1704 

1705 
170(1 
1707 
1703 

1709 

1710 

1711 

1712 

1713 

1714 

1715 

1716 

1717 

1718 

1719 

1720 

1721 


£ 

1,221,290 
743,850 
938,240 
298,800 
920,730 
933,700 
901,990 
fiftfi.GlO I 
990,840 
959,820 
048,080 
707,470 
001,580 
477,510 
738,920 2, 
1,221,880 
023,040 1 
972,100' 

1,400,000't 
2,053,150 2, 
2,782,420 l,i 
1,807,010 1,! 
12,400,880 3,1 
12,244,280 2,! 


£ 

,240,400 

519,150 

781,430 

703.800 
,030.9' 0 
,214,040 
940,010 
,043,150 
805,410 

824.800 
598,940 
G91,350 
480,920 
573,230 
,025,200! 
8(H),8Joj 
,051,780 
978,840 
579,730| 
188,030: 
,800,040 
,939,550 

,032,400 \ 

,2(H>,200| 


Year. | 28th Fcb.J 51st Aug. 


1722 

1723 

1724 

1725 
1720 

1727 

1728 

1729 

1730 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1735 
1730 

1737 

1738 

1739 

1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 

1744 
1715 


£ \ £ 
2,30.5,040 3,000.430 
3,510,110 3,482,210 
1,232 830 3,857,710; 
3,734,480 3,313,40!) 
3,076,850 3,152,340; 
3,888 180 4,077.040, 
4,574.9-0 4,513,790 
4,152,590 4,199,910 
3,998,280.4,416,870! 
4,451,72015,249,880' 
4,251,000 4,592,400; 
4.385,0(»0!4,543,000 
4,203,070|4,C71,930 
4,027,990 4.738.550 
4,907,750 5.077,570 
5,216,010 4,414,090 
4,700,280; 4,009,4 20 
4,347,270 4,152.420 
4,550,980 4,444,000 
4,841,840 4.084,450 
4,471,510 4.911,390 
4,054,890 4,250,180 
4,253,610.4,270,500 | 
4,279 ,01013,4 05,33011 


28th Feb. 31st Aug 


4,750,350 



3.950,050 4,115,280 
4,100,790 4.516,300 
5,319,130 5,149,“ 
5,320,590 4,804, 
4.580,840 4,809, 
4,909,250 4,9.80, 
i,032,350 5,246, 
15,741.090 5,886, 
5,999,910 5,314,600| 
5.501,300 6,210,680 
6,316,670 5,356,490 
1766 l 5,C17,. r »7O’5,246,410 

1707 [5,510,990 4,883,440 

1708 5,778,990!5,415,530 

1709 '5,707,190 5,411,430 



X. R. — No previously published table of the circulation of the Bank of England extends further back 
than 1777 ; we are indebted to the Court of Directors for being able to supply this striking defect, and to 
exhibit, fur the first time, the circulation of the Bank, from within four years of tts establishment down 
to t!u> present d:.y. 

No. VII.— Statement exhibiting the Town and Country Circulation, Deposits, Securities, Bullion, Ac. 
of the Bank of England, on the undermentioned days of the following years. 


I s"> > July 3 
1S35 .I.i'tuity I 
July 2 
I-.31 January 7 
July I 
1S53 J iiiuary 6 
July 7 
IS3ll January A 
July A 
1837 J uiuary 3 
July 4 
183H January 2 
July 3 
I S3 ) January I 
July 2 
IS 10 January 7 
July 7 

IS 11 January A 

July r> 
>8 12 J mu iry 4 
July 2 
1.813 January 7 


s in Circulation. 


2,731,000 
| 2,7 78,000 
| 3,180,000 
.VWJJMIO 
3,171,000 

3.1 Vi ,000 
3,329,000 
3,39(,,000 
3 ,5')5,000 
4,071,000 
3,736,01)0 
<3,723,000 
4,038,0(H) 
4,008,000 

1.1 (><),()(K) 
3,926,000 
3,971,000 
3,971,000 
4,167,000 
4,361,0(8) 
4,963,000 
3,214,000 


Deposits. 


8,5 

12,72 >,000 
12,836,000 
19,889, OIK) 
15,37.1,(M0 
17,89 4,(M)0 
17,702,000 
20,429,(8)0 
116,316,000 
116,678,000 
1 10,267,0(8) 
11,2. >0,0(8) 
9,199,000 
11,327,00(1 
7,489,00) 
11,518,(8)0 
7,293,000 
8,479,(88) 
11,728,(8)0 
9,(8)8,000 
8 , 670,000 
‘ .,534,0.lC 


Securities. Bullion. 


Balance of 
Asset* over 
LI abilities. 


£ 

25,661,000 
29,81) I, UD0| 

31,778/.' 

37,311,' 
54,01.2,1 
34,899,000 
33,112,0 
37,143,0 
33,326,0 
33,776,000 
27,141,(8)0 
28,322,0(8) 
27,9.56,(88) 
28,866,000 
25,100,0(8) 
30,06.),000 
23,905,000 
24,1(81,000 
31,2’>2,000 
2’>,187,(88) 
26,894,(88) 
36,052,000 


21,230,000 
21,917,(88) 
22,083,000 
29,691,(88) 
27,171.0(8) 
30,9.33,000 
31,415,0001 
,32,067,0(8) 
29,397,000 
32,147,000 
24,689,(8)0 
20,927.0'8) 
20,590,(88) 
22,377,0(8) 
21,061,000 
28,411,018) 
21,915,000 
22,850,(8)0 
28,947,0(8) 
22,612,000 
21 , 002,000 
26,706,0(8) 


6,616,000 
10 , 026,000 
11,391,000 
10,142,0(8) 
8,SS'>,tN8) 
6,838,(8)0 
C. 536,000 
7,697,0(8) 
6,714,000 
4,221,(8)0 
5,677,(88) 
9,909,0(8) 
9,980,(88) 
9,048,000 
3,676/88) 
4,508,000 
4,819,188) 
4/853,000 
6,319,000 
5,602,0(8) 
8,693,(8)0 
1 0,932,( 8)0 


£ 

27,8 IG,000 
31,973,(8)0 
31,071/88) 
39,836,0(8) 
36,556,(88) 
37,771,000 
37,981,(88) 
39,754,000 
30,111,000 
36,668,000 
30,166,000 
30,836,000 
30,570,000 
31,423,000 
27,737,(88) 
34,919,000 
26,731,000 
26,913,0(8) 
34,266/88) 
28,114/88) 
29,395,00)) 
37,638,000 


2,185,009 
2,172,0(8) 
2,296,(8)0 
2,525,0)8) 
2,294,(88) 
2,872,0(8) 
2,N69,000 
2,611,(88) 
2,783/88) 
2,893,000 
3,025,000 
2,514,000 
2,634,000 
2,569,000 
2,637,000 
2,864,000 
2,829,000 
2,813,000 
3,014,(8)0 
2,927,(88) 
2,701,(88) 
2,586,000 


No. VIII_A Return of the Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes, payable to Bearer on De¬ 

mand, in circulation in the United Kingdom in the Mouths of January and July, distinguishing those 
circulated by the Banks of England and Ireland, and by Private and Joint Stock Banks in England. 
Scotland, and Ireland, together with the Bullion in the Bank of England, from September, 1833, to 
January, 1843. 


Bate. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total Issues 
In the I 
United 1 
Kingdom. 

Bullion in 
(lie Hank at 
England. 

Bank of 
England. 

Pronto 

Bank*. 

Joint 

Stock 

Banks. 

Unre¬ 

turned. 

Private 
and Joint 
Stock 
Banks. 

Bank of 
Ireland. 

l’llvate 
and Joint 
Stock 
Banks. 

1833 September 
1831 January 

July 

1835 January 

July 

1836 January 

July 

1837 January* 

£ 

19,014,0(8) 

19.234.500 
19,488,400 

18.647.500 

18.864.750 
17,953,600 

18.582.750 
18,735.000 

£ 

6,163,037 

6,621,623 

6,308,122 

(,,(.70,988 

(.,535,363 

6,842,803 

6,716,830 

6,831,721 

£ 

1,113,521 
1,2(8),685 
1,537,511 
1,822,491 
2,130,968 
2,472,267 
3,371,942 
3,661,659 

£ 

2,307,086 

2,195,989 

2,054,514 

1,867,577 

1,821,730 

1,898,915 

1,401,210 

540,981 

£ 

2.614,495 
3,004,983 
3,108,239 
3,056,828 
3,058,053 
3,091 ,510 
3,230,066 
3,149,321 

£ 

3,678,900 

4,017,600 

3,638,300 

3,858,56(> 

3,491,176 

3,184,620 

3,230,600 

3,487,150 

’ £ 

1,112,165 

1,520,578 

1,134,764 

1,702,9.56 

1,276,589 

2,035,709 

1,910,976 

2,143,361 

£ 

36/135,241' 

37,855,958 

•7,329,850 

37,526,900 

37,178,630 

37.779,324, 

38,654,401! 

38.549,195 

£ 

10,844,2.50 

9.952.500 
8,403.GOO 
6,532/100 

6.268.500 
7,632,(88) 
6.224,250 
3,990/88) 

July 

1838 January 

July 

1839 January 1 

July 

1840 January 

1841 January 

July 

1612 January 

July 

1813 January 

19,174,500 

18,948,000 

20,249,400 

18,55-1.800 

18,407,800 

17,316,0(8) 

17,581,000 

16,852,250 

17,976,000 

16,293,000 

19,908,000 

18,283,000 

6,229,4(8 3,355,911 
6,630,282 3,763,187 
6,762,335 4,239,333 
7,539,120 4,566,309 
6,847/8)2 4,243,419 
6,626,674 3,941,307 

6.336.824 3,697,041 
6,301,992 3,587,319 
5,907,682 3,418,810 
5,478,189 3,012,197 
5,166,581 2,939,195 

4.942.825 |v,839,909 

316,242 2,977,539 3,091,300 
271,498 3,000,288 3,312,600 
.250,719 3,121,882 8,222,350 
232.592 3,244,C03'3,531,525 
81,891 8,165.761.3,193,176 
62,376 3,076,585:3,205,560 
57,921 3,228/196 2,97'',930 
161,717 3,174,555;3,213,2'*(j 
3,181,594 3,055,026 
3,070,075 3,205,876 
2,716,680 2,8 2,775 
2,770.838 3,112,950 

1,444,762 36,619,678 
2,246,4241 38,201,279 
1,696,768 .39,743,0071 
3,1)90,246 40,779,265 
2,074,422, 38,016,470 
2,716,645 37.003,137; 
1,876,651 35/157,982 
2,366,264 35,660,297! 
1,905,672; 33,444,783! 
2,615,677 33,605,013 
1,680,987 35/503,218 
2,099,641! 34,0(9,163 

3,857,000k 

9,912,600 

9,980,800 

msi 

4,364,500 
4,499,750 
3,965,250 
5,011 /<00 
5.629,000 
8,863,000 
11,054,000 


TFT 




100 BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Ko. IX.—Accodnt of the Circulation. Deposits, Securities, Bullion, and Surplus, (exclusive of 
Capital,) of the Assets over the Liabilities of the Bank of England at(oras near thereto as the accounts 
can be made up) the under-mentioned Dates in each of the following Years.—(Compiled principally 
from the Pari. Paper No. 580. Sess. 1842.) 


Dates. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Rest or Surplus 
of Assets over 
Liabilities. ' 

1793 February *8 - 
August 31 • 

1794 lebruary 23 - 
August 30 - 

1793 February 28 • 
August 31 • 

1796 February 28 • 
August 31 • 

1797 February 28 - 
August 31 - 

1798 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1799 February 28 - 
August 31 - 

1800 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1801 February 28 • 
August 31 • 

1802 February 28 - 
August 31 - 

1803 February 28 - 
August 31 - 

1804 February 29 - 
August 31 - 

1805 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1806 February 28 - 
August 31 - 

1807 February 28 - 
August 3l - 

1808 February 29 - 
August 31 - 

1800 February 28 - 
August 31 - 

1810 February 28 - 
August 31 - 

1811 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1812 February 29 - 
August 31 • 

1813 February 27 - 
August 31 - 

1814 February 28 - 
A ugust 31 • 

1815 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1816 February 29 - 
August 31 • 

1817 February 28 - 
August 30 - 

1818 February 28 - 
A ngust 31 « 

1819 February 27 - 
August 31 • 

1820 February 29 * 
August 31 - 

1821 February 28 • 
August 31 • 

1822 February 28 - 
August 31 - 

1823 February 28 - 
August 30 - 

1821 February 28 - 
August 31 . 

1825 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1826 February 28 . 
August 31 • 

1827 February 28 . 
August 31 « 

1828 February 29 • 
August 30 • 

1889 February 28 - 
August 31 - 

1830 February 27 - 
August 30 • 

1831 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1832 February 29 - 
August 28 - 

1833 February 26 - • 

August 27 * 

1834 February 25 • • 

August 26 • 

1835 February 24 - 
August 25 - 

1836 February 23 - 
August 30 • 

1837 February 28 - 
August 29 - 

1838 February 27 • 
August 28 - 

1839 February 26 - 
August 27 • 

1840 February 25 - 
August 25 • 

18tl February 23 • • * 

August 31 • • 

1842 February 22 • 

August 27 . . 

1843 February 25 * . 

£ 

11,888,910 

10,865,050 

10,744,020 

10,286,780 

14,017,510 

10,862,200 

10,729,320 

9,246,790 
9,674,780 

11.114.120 
13,095,830 
12,180,610 
12,959,800 
13,389,490 
16,841, t70 
15,017,180 
16,213,280 
11/.5G.I10 
15.18fi.S80 
17,097,630 
13,319.930 
15,983,330 
17,077,830 
17,153,890 
47,871,170 
16,388.400 

17.730.120 
21.027,470 
16,950,680 
19,678.360 
18.188,8fiO 

17.111.290 
18.542.8fiO 
19,574,180 
21,019.600 

21.793.990 
, 23,360,220 

23.286.850 
23,408,320 
23.026,880 
23,210,9.30 

24.82.8.120 
21,801,080 

28.368.290 
27,261,6 >0 
27,248,670 
27.01.3,620 
26,758,720 
27,397,900 
29,543,780 
27,770,970 
26,202,1 50 

25.126.700 
25,252,690 
23,184,110 

2 4,299,340 
23,884,920 
20,295,300 
18,665,3.50 
17,464,790 
18,392,210 
19,231,240 

19.736.990 

20.132.120 
20,75.3,760 
19,398,810 
25,467,910 

21,563,560 
21,890,610 
22,747,600 
21,980,710 
21,357,510 

19.870.850 
19,547,380 
20,050,730 

21.464.700 
19,600,140 
18,538,630 
18,051,710 
18,320,000 
19,372,000 
19,925,000 
19,050,000 
19,194,000 
18,510,000 
18.085,000 
18,181,000 
18,018,01*0 
18,165,000 
18,887,000 
18,975,000 
19,488,000 
18,098.000 
17,982,000 
16,504,000 
17,170,000 
16,399,000 
17,370,000 
16,920,000 
20,332,000 

' 20,218,000 

£ 

5,346,450 

6,112,810 

7,891,810 
6,935,710 
6,973,020 
8,151,980 
3,702,360 
6,666,320 

4.891.530 
7,765,350 
6,118,900 
8/400,720 
8,131,820 

7.642.210 
7,062.680 
8,3.35,090 

10.716,840 

8,133,830 

6.858.210 
9,739,140 
8,050,440 
9,817,240 
8,676,8.30 

9.715.530 
12,083,620 
14,018,080 

9,980,790 
9,63<>,3.30 
11,829,320 

11.789.200 

11.961.960 
13,012,510 

9,982,940 

12.257.180 
12,467,310 
13,617,520 

11,445,650 

11,075,660 

11.595.200 
11,848,9(0 

11.268.180 

11.169.730 
12,155,460 
14,819,1*10 
11,702,250 
12,690,000 
12,388,890 

11,856,380 
10,82 3,610 

9.084,590 

7,997,550 

7.927.730 
6,413,370 

6,301.160 
4,093,650 
4,420.9(0 

5,6 .'2,890 
5,818,450 
4,G k 9,9IO 
6,399,440 
7,181,100 
7,827,350 

10,097,850 
9,679,810 
10,168,780 
6,410,560 
6,93.5,910 
7,1U9,86(» 
8,801,660 

8,052,090 
9,198,140 
10,201,280 

9.553.960 
9,035,070 

10,763,150 
11,620,840 
11,213,530 
9,069,310 
8,937,170 
10,278,000 
12,45.5,000 
11,927,000 
13,087,000 
13,300,1*00 
10,071,(8)0 
13,725,000 
14,014,000 
12,010,000 
10,007,000 
10,040,000 
10,825.000 
8,922,000 
7,739,00» 
6,488,000 
6,556,000 
6,2.54,000 
6,407,000 
6,97.5,000 
8,239,000 
8,690,000 
11,520,000 

£ 

16,005,250 

14.809.680 
14,524,550 
12,446,460 
16,811,340 
16,989,920 

17.139.840 
17,025,470 
16,837,750 
18,261,170 
16,799,500 
17,349,640 
17,039,030 
16,930,410 
21,424,050 
22,138,420 
26,421,730 
22,209,570 
21,959,820 
27,113,360 

23.914.900 

26.918.840 
26,998,970 

25.826.680 
28,661,390 
27,772,850 
26,591,070 
29,473,100 
27,108,(60 
29,936,950 
27,384,080 
29,244,090 

29,118,200 

33.435.270 

33.378.580 
4t\U73,770 
37,122,3.50 
37,083,280 
38,026,290 

38.176.120 

37 950,950 

40 106,080 
41,989,910 

48.345.900 

4 1,5.58,500 
44,8.51,180 
45,401,310 
37,279,540 

31.278.630 

32.605.630 
30,905,330 
32,370,760 
31,155/400 

31,7 10,550 

2G,187,190 

23.816.120 

20.796.270 

18.475.510 
15,973,080 

17.290.510 
18,319,-30 
17,467,370 
18,872,000 

20.901.530 

1 21,951,330 

25,106,030 

32.918.580 
25,083,*,30 

23.529.530 
23,199,320 

23.581.270 

23.905.530 
25,381,750 
24,661,810 
24,204,390 
21,565,690 
2.5,208,980 
23,905,030 
24,333,490 
23,420,000 
23,850,000 
23,245,000 
25,212,000 
27,732,000 
24,895,000 
28,173,000 
27,368,000 
27,697,000 
27,297,000 
25,357,000 
21,958,000 
21,611.000 
21,741,000 
25,141,000 
21,611,000 
22,075,000 
21,344,000 

22,602/X*0 
22,12t,000 
22,159,000 
23,564,000 

£ 

4,010,680 

6,322,010 

6.987.110 

6.770.110 
6,127,720 

5.136.350 
2,539,630 

2.122.950 
1,086,170 
4,0S9,fi20 
5,828,940 
6,546,100 
7,663,900 
7,000,780 
6,144,250 
5,150,450 
4,640,120 
4,335,260 

4.152.950 
3,891,780 
3,776,7.50 

3.692.500 
3,372.140 

6.879.190 
5,883,800 
7,621,600 

5.987.190 
6,215,020 

G, 142,840 

6.484.350 
7,855,470 
6,015,910 
4,488,700 
3,652,480 
3,501,410 
3,191,850 
3,350,910 
5,213,300 

2.983.190 
3,099,270 

2.881.5 00 
2,712,270 
2,201,4.30 
2,097,680 
2,036,910 

3,409/*40 
4,640,880 
7/»G2,7KO 

1 8,680,970 

11,668,260 
10,055.460 
6/363,160 
4,181,620 
3,695,360 

4,911,050 
8,211,080 

11,8G9,900 
11,233,590 

I 11,0.57,150 

i 10,097,960 
i 10,381,2.30 
12,658,240 
13,810,060 
11,787,4.30 
8,779,100 
3,634.320 
2,459,510 
6,754,2.50 
10,159,020 
10,463,770 
10,347,290 
10,498,880 
6,8.35,020 
6,795,530 
9,171,00 0 

11,154*.480 
8,217,050 
6,439,760 
5,293,150 
7,514,000 
10,205,0.(0 
10,871,000 
9,225,000 
7,303,000 
6,289,0(8) 
6,266,000 
7,787,000 
5,450,000 
4,077,000 
6,548,000 
10,471,000 
9,540,000 
6,773,000 
*,420,000 
4/511,000 
4,299,000 
4/335,000 
4/122,000 
6,119,0<i0 
9,729,000 
11,016,000 „ 

£ 

*,780,570 
2,823,830 
*,875,R30 
2,994,080 
*,948,530 
3,109,090 
3,247,590 

3.246.310 
3/557,6 1 0 
3,471/520 
3/583,710 
3,114,410 

3.511.310 
2,899,490 
3.661,150 
3,906,6.30 
4,106,730 

3.854.890 
4,067,680 
4,168,370 
4,321,480 
4,710,770 

4.616.4.50 

4.8.36.1.50 

4.690.400 
4,960.870 
4,867/550 
5,024,320 
4,771,300 
4,953,740 
5,088,7.30 
5,136,230 
5,081,090 
5,2.56,390 
5,403,080 

5.751.110 
5,667,420 
5,964,070 
6,005,960 
6,399,600 
6/536,310 
6,830,500 
6,937,800 

7.226.110 

7.631.510 

8.318.5.50 

8,(.39,680 

6.227.220 
5,736,090 
5,616,520 
5,192,270 
4,601/)40 
4,099,5.50 
3,779,060 
3,620,880 
3,336,950 
3,1.58,360 
8,695,380 
3,674,940 

3.521.240 

3.130.620 
3,067,020 

2.847.220 
2,880,030 

2.807.890 

2.930.9.50 

2.971.240 
3,074,440 
2,996,280 

2.863.400 
2,749,710 

2.815.620 
2,794,960 

2.874.890 

2.561.510 
2,630,630 
2,612/160 
2,736,850 
2,657,760 

S,336,000 
*,228,000 
2,264,000 
2,300,000 
2,510,000 
2,603,000 
2,618,0 00 
2,930,000 
*,889,000 
3,202,000 
*,978,000 
2,629/100 
2,741,000 
2/577,000 

VSh& 

2,9.50,000 

2,873/*00 

SfiWflOQ 

yarn 

2/472/KKl 
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No. X.—Expenses of the Bank of England, for the Year ending 29th of February, 1832. 


Dr. 

National debt department - 

A 

164,143 

Ca. 

Salaries and pension* .... 

A 

218,003 


l<i6,cm 

House expenses - - • 

Director, ullowance - - 

39,18” 

Hanking department - • • 

60,107) 

8,000 


Rent ...... 

Expense* at eleven branche*, arising from the 
hanking department .... 

Expense* attending the circulation of 2,£00,000/. 
of branch Bank of England notes, at eleven 
branches -' * - • - 

40,000 

6,702 

28,508 

| £330,400 


£339,400 


III. Banks (English Private and Provincial). 

Besides charging the usual rate of interest on bills discounted, the provincial bankers 
are mostly in the habit of charging 5s. or 6s . per cent, as commission. They also 
charge a commission on all payments, and derive a profit from charges for the trans¬ 
mission of money, &c. They usually allow from 2 to 3 per cent, on money deposited ; 
but the numerous failures that have taken place amongst them have, by generating a 
feeling of insecurity in the minds of the depositors, confined this branch of their busi¬ 
ness within comparatively narrow limits. When their customers overdraw their ac¬ 
counts, they are charged with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

Country banks, established by individuals possessed of adequate funds, and managed 
with due discretion, are productive of the greatest service. They form commodious 
reservoirs, where the floating and unemployed capital of the surrounding districts is 
collected, and from which it is again distributed, by way of loan, to those who will 
employ it to the best advantage. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance, in a public 
point of view, that these establishments should be based upon solid foundations. But 
in England, unfortunately, this, till recently, has been but little attended to; and the 
destruction of country banks has, upon three different occasions, — in 1792, in 1814, 
1815, and 1816, and in 1825 and 1826,—produced an extent of bankruptcy and misery 
that has never perhaps been equalled, except by the breaking up of the’Mississippi scheme 
in France. Government is bound to interfere to hinder such disastrous results, and 
we have already given some account of the measures adopted in this view. — (See a»/d, 
p. 64, &c.) 

The following is «n account of the number of commissions of bankruptcy issued 
against country bankers in England from 1809 to 1830, both inclusive: —' 


Yean. 

Commission*. 

Years. 

Commissions. 

Years. 

Commissions. 

Years. 

Commissions. 

1809 

4 

1815 

25 

1821 

10 

1826 

43 

1810 

20 

1816 

37 

1822 

9 

1827 

8 

1811 

4 

1817 

3 

1823 

9 

1828 

3 

1812 

17 

1618 

3 

1824 

10 

1829 

3 

1813 

8 

1819 

13 

1825 

1 37 

1830 

14 

1814 

27 

1820 

4 






( Appcn. to lieport on Bank Charter , p. 116.) 


Exclusive of the above, many banks stopped payments, to the great injury of their 
creditors, and the public, that afterwards resumed them ; at the same time that the 
affairs of some brankrupt concerns were arranged without a commission. During the 
whole of this period not a single Scotch bank gave way. 

The stamp duties on country bank notes have been already specified (p. 72.). 

Besides the stamp duties payable on notes, each individual or company issuing them 
must take out a licence, renewable annually, which costs 30/. This licence specifies 
the names and places of abode of the body corporate, person or persons, in the firm to 
whom it is granted, the name of such firm, the place where the business is carried on, 
&c. ; and a separate licence is to be taken out for every town or place where any notes 
shall be issued by or on account of any banker, &c. Unless the licence granted to 
persons in partnership set forth the names and places of abode of all persons concerned 
in the partnership, whether their names appear on the notes issued by them or not, such 
licence shall be absolutely void.—(55 Geo. 3. c. 184. s. 24.) For the regulation 
as to the issue of unstamped notes, see anti, p. 69. 

The issue of notes for less than 5l was prohibited in England, as previously shown, 
from 1777 to 1797 } but they continued to be issued from the latter period down to the 
5th of April, 1829, when their further issue ceased, in consequence of an act passed in 
1826. This act did not extend to Scotland or Ireland, and was intended to give greater 
stability to the system of country banking in England, by shutting up one of the prin. 
cipal channels through which the inferior class of bankers had been in th6 habit of ireW 
ting their notes into circulation. 6 

The joint-* tockebanks established in different parts of England and Wales* under the 
provisions of the act 7 Geo. 4. c. 46. authorising their establishment, consist of bodigt 
of partner*, varying from seven, the minimum, to any greater number. Each partner 
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holds one or more shares of the company’s stock, and is individually liable for the 
entire debts and engagements of the company ; so that a person holding a 50/. or 10(7. 
share in a joint-stock bank, may, in the event of its becoming bankrupt, be called upon 
to make payment of as many thousands of pounds 1 They are uniformly almost managed 
by boards of directors appointed by, and generally responsible to, the body of share¬ 
holders. The conditions of co-partnery vary materially in different associations; but 
the above are distinguishing features common to them all. The shares in many joint- 
stock banks are very small, few being above 100/., the greater number not exceeding 
50/., whilst many are only 25/.,^nd some not more than 10/. and even 5l. ! Generally, 
too, it is understood or rather it is distinctly set forth in the prospectus, that not more 
than five, ten, or twenty per cent, of these shares is to be called for; so that an indivi¬ 
dual who has ten or twenty shillings to spare may become a shareholder in a bank. 
And owing to a practice, or rather a flagrant abuse, introduced into the management 
of various banks, by which they make large advances or discounts on the credit of the 
stock held by the shareholders, not a few individuals in doubtful or even desperate 
circumstances, take shares in them, in the view of obtaining loans, and bolstering up 
their credit 1 The great danger arising from such banks is obvious; nnd were one of 
them to stop payment, it is plain, even though the claims on it should be ultimately 
made good, that they could be so only at the cost, and perhaps ruin, of such of its pro¬ 
prietors as had abstained from the abusive practices resorted to by others. It may 
well excite astonishment, that any one who can really afford to make a bond file 
purchase of shares in a bank should be foolhardy enough to embark in such concerns. 

No doubt a joint stock bank, if it possess adequate capital and be discreetly managed, 
may afford ample security to its shareholders and the public. But there is no founda¬ 
tion for the notion, that because a bank has 50 or 100 partners, it will, therefore, he 
better managed than if it had only 5 or 10. On the contrary, the fair presumption is 
that it will not be so well managed. A few wealthy individuals engaged in banking or 
any other sort of business, must, if they would protect themselves from ruin, pay unre¬ 
mitting attention to their concerns, and act in a discreet and cautious manner. But 
the partners and managers of a great joint-stock company act under no such direct and 
pressing responsibility. “ I think,” said the highest authority on such subjects, “ that 
joint-stock banks are deficient in every thing requisite for the conduct of banking busi* 
ness, except.extended responsibility; the banking business requires peculiarly persons 
attentive to all its details, constantly, daily, and hourly watchful of every transaction, 
much more than mercantile or trading businesses. It also requires immediate, prompt 
decisions, upon circumstances when they arise, — in many cases a decision that does not 
admit of delay for consultation ; it also requires a discretion to be exercised with refer¬ 
ence to the special circumstances of each case. Joint-stock banks being, of course, 
obliged to act through agents, and not by a principal, and therefore under the restraint 
of general rules, cannot be guided by so nice a reference to degrees of difference in the 
character or responsibility of parties; nor can they undertake to regulate the assistance 
to be granted to concerns under temporary embarrassment by so accurate a reference 
to the circumstances, favourable or unfavourable, of each case.”— (Evidence of S J. 
Lbyd , Esq. , before the Committee of 1832 on the Renewal of the Bunk Charter.) 

In fact more than nine tenths of the partners in joint-stock banks are wholly ignorant 
of banking business, and have nothing better to trust to than the supposed honesty and 
intelligence of the directors; and, even if they were acquainted with the business, the 
result would he nearly the same, as it would not be possible for any one, by a mere 
cursory inspection of the books of any bank (if such were permitted), to form any 
accurate estimate of its condition, or of the mode in which it transacted business. 
And hence the directors in these establishments are practically all but absolute. If 
they be worthy of the confidence placed in them, all goes on smoothly; and this also is 
the case when they are most unworthy, till they have involved the concern in inextri¬ 
cable difficulties! The history of the Norwich Bank, of the Northern and Central 
Bank, the Mnrylcbone Bank, the Manchester Bank, and a host of others, sufficiently 
attests the truth of what has now been stated. The responsibility of the directors to 
the shareholders has not been found, in any of these instances (and it is, indeed, ludicrous 
to suppose that it ever should be otherwise), to have been any check whatever, over 
their frauds and improvidence. The whole paid up capital of the Manchester Bank, 
amounting to about 750,000/. had been wasted in the most improvident speculations, 
and additional debts incurred, before the great body of the shareholders had the least 
suspicion that the company was otherwise than prosperous ! 

We may observe, by the way, that the mischief occasioned by an establishment of 
this sort, when perverted from its proper objects, and mismanaged, is not to be esti¬ 
mated by the ruin it entails on its partners, and probably, also, on its customers. It 
beoomes, in fact, a public nuisance, and entails privations on many who might be sup* 
posed to be beyond the sphere of its influence. Within the ten years ending wiib 
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1842, we believe it may be moderately estimated that about 1,500,000/. of banking 
capital was wholly dissipated in Manchester and its immediate vicinity. And as nine 
tenths of this enormous loss was occasioned by advances made to manufacturers who 
had little or no capital of their own, it is not easy to imagine what a ruinous stimulus 
it must have given to reckless competition, and how very injurious it must have been to 
parties trading on their own capital. Indeed no inconsiderable portion of the distress 
in Manchester, in 1842 and 1843, may be traced to this source. 

A knowledge of the agency by which certain joint-stock banks had been established, 
of the way in which some of them were conducted, and a well-founded anticipation of 
the evils of which they would, most likely, be productive, led in 1886 to the appoint¬ 
ment of a secret committee by the House of Commons, to inquire into the operation 
of the act 7 Geo. 4. cap. 46., permitting the establishment of joint-stock banks; ami 
whether it was expedient to make any alteration in its provisions. The report of this 
committee, and portions of the evidence taken before it, were afterwards published, and 
confirmed all the conclusions of those who had contended that the existing system re¬ 
quired material amendment. The committee state that — 

“ Subject to the local restrictions imposed for the protection of the privilege of the Bank of England, 
it is open to any uuinbcr of persons to form a company for joint-stock, banking, whether for the purpose 
of deposit, or of issue, or of both. 

“ 1. The law imposes on the Joint-stock banks no preliminary obligation beyond tho payment of a 
licence duty, and the registration of tho names of shareholders at the Stamp Office. 

“ 2. The law does not require that the deed of settlement shall be considered or revised by any com¬ 
petent authority whatever: and no precaution Is taken to enforce the insertion in such deeds of clauses 
the most obvious and necessary. 

“ 3. The law does not impose any restrictions upon tho amount of nominal capital. This will be found 
to vary from 5,(XX),000/. to 100,000/.; and In one instance an unlimited power is reserved of Issuing shares 
to any extent. 

“ 4. Tho law does not impose any obligation that the whole or any certain amount of shares shall be 
subscribed for before banking operations commence. In many instances banks commence their business 
before one half of the shares are subscribed for, and 10,000, 20,000, and 30,000 shares are reserved to be 
issued at the discretion of the directors. 

“ 5. The law does not enforce any rule with respect to the nominal amount of shares. These will be 
found to vary fiom 1,000/. to W. The effects of this variation ase strongly stated in the evidence. 

“ 0. The law does not enforce any rule with respect to the amount of capital paid up before the com¬ 
mencement of business. This will be found to vary from 105/. to 5/. 

“ 7- The law does not provide for any publication of the liabilities and assets of these banks, nor doe* 
it enforce the communication of any balance-sheet of tho proprietors at large. 

*• 8. The law does not impose any restrictions by which care shall be taken that dividends are paid out 
of banking profits only, and that bad or doubtful debts are first wiitteu off. 

“ 0. The law docs not prohibit purchases, sales, and speculative traffic on the part of these companies 
in their own stock, nor advances to he mado on the credit of their own shares. 

" 10. The law does not provide that the guarantee fund shall be kept apart and invested in government 
or other seem ities. 

“11. Tho law does not limit the number of branches, or the distance of such branches from the central 
bank. 

“ 12. The law is not sufficiently stringent to insure to the public that the names registered at the 
Stamp Office are the names of pei sons bond fide proprietors, who have signed the deed of settlement, and 
w ho are responsible to the public. 

“ 13. The provisions of the law appear Inadequate, or, at least, are disregarded, so far as they Impose 
upon banks tho obligation of making their notes payable at the places of issue. 

“ All these separate questions appear to your committee deserving of the most serious consideration, 
with a view to the future stability of the banks throughout the United Kingdom, the maintenance of 
commercial credit, and the picscrvation of tho currency in a sound stale." 

Remedial Measures that should he adopted. — The act of 1844, 7 & 8 Viet. c. 82. (see 
ante, p. 84.) lias successfully obviated some of the defects formerly existing in the 
joint-stock and private Imnking system, especially by limiting the extent of their issues 
— but in other respects the system is still open to serious objections; and our readers 
may not, perhaps, be displeased if we retain the remarks made upon it in our former 
edition, before the act of 1844 was passed. “ We do not, however, think that it would 
be at nil necessary, in providing for a secure system of joint-stock banking, to make 
any regulations with respect to many of the points noticed by the committee as to which 
the law i$ silent. At present every partner in a joint-stock bank is liable to the public 
for the whole debts of the firm ; and this may bo truly said to be the saving principle 
of the system, and without which it would be an unmixed evil. No individual should, 
however, by merely withdrawing from a joint-stock concern, get rid of his liabilities 
in connection with it. To prevent fraud, and to ensure due caution, these ought to 
continuo for a period of three years at least after he has publicly withdrawn his 
name. The public, too, are clearly entitled to know the partners in joint-stock asso¬ 
ciations ; that is, to be informed who the individuals arc with whom they are dealing, 
and who are responsible to them. But, unluckily, no effective means are taken for 
supplying this necessary information, or consequently, of properly discriminating 
between one establishment and another. The act of 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 83.) 
directed that an account of the places where they carry on business, and of the 
names and residences of the partners, should be quarterly transmitted to the Stamp 
Office. But doubts have lieen entertained as to the correctness of these returns, 
and comparatively little use has been, or, indeed, can be made of them. The ac¬ 
counts of the names and residences of the proprietors are not published, but an? 
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becluded from the public eye in the repositories of Somerset House I It is true that 
these lists may be seen, by those who choose to apply at the office, for a small fee, and 
that certified copies may be procured at no great expense. But few know that iuch 
returns exist; and fewer still have the opportunity, or think of availing themselves 
of them as sources of information. To render them of any real utility, they should lie 
brought under the public eye, by being hung up in the offices of the banks to which 
they refer, and periodically published in the newspapers of the places where they carry 
un business. By this means the public would know exactly to whom they had to look, 
and would act accordingly. They would not be deceived, as they are liable to be at 
present, by supposing that, because a bank has a number of partners, some of them 
must be opulent and trustworthy. They would know the precise state of the fact; 
and if it were seen, from the quarterly returns, that opulent and intelligent individuals 
were withdrawing from a bank, every one would be put on his guard, and would 
naturally conclude that the parties had very sufficient reasons for quitting the concern. 
Thus far publicity may be made effectual, and would be of the greatest importance. 
Neither is it possible to allege a single plausible objection to this proposal. It inter¬ 
feres in no degree, nor in any way, with the proceedings of the parties : all that it does 
is to declare who and what they are ; and to this degree of publicity no honest man 
will object.'* And we are glad to have to slate that this is now effected by the act 
7 & 8 Viet. c. 32. § 21. See antd, p.84. 

“ But we have great doubts whether it be possible to carry publicity farther than this. 
The committee state that ‘ the law does not provide for any publication of the liabilities 
and assets of these hanks, nor does it enforce the publication of any balance-sheet to 
the proprietors at large;' and it has been proposed to compel the periodical publication 
of a statement of this sort; but it is very questionable whether any such publication 
would not be a great deni worse than useless. It is not proposed that commissioners 
should be appointed to inspect the accounts of the. different banks, and to see that the 
returns are accurate : this would be too inquisitorial, too cumbrous, and too costly a 
plan to be thought of for a moment. There would be nothing for it, in fact, but to 
trust entirely to the honour of the parties 1 Hence, in all cases in which a disclosure 
would be really useful, the publication of an account of assets and liabilities would 
afford the means of deceiving the public, and of representing a bankrupt concern as 
being in a prosperous condition. Supposing, however, that the parties were, in all 
instances, perfectly honest, still the publication of a balance-sheet would be good 
for nothing. Every one knows how sanguine people are in relation to their own 
affairs; and that debts and obligations that other parties would hardly reckon worth 
any thing, are estimated by them as if they were so much bullion. But, independently 
of this, the futility of the thing is obvious. A bank with a capital of 100,000/., 
discounts bills and other obligations to the extent, perhaps, of 300,000/. or 400,000/. ; 
the fact that it has discounted them shows that it believes these bills and obligations 
to be good ; and they will, consequently, be reckoned among its assets. But should a 
revulsion take place, or any circumstance occur to shake credit, these bills may not be 
worth 100,000/. ; and those who have dealt with the bank, on the hypothesis of its 
having capital and assets more than enough to meet all its obligations, may find, to 
their cost, that it is not possessed of a single shilling, but is, on the contrary, some 
200,00Q£ or 300,000/. worse than nothing ! 

“ The committee seem to think that some regulation should be enacted, providing that 
a certain portion of its capital should be paid up before a bank begins business. But 
the better way would be to prohibit all advertising of nominal capital. This, in fact, 
is a mere device by which to entrap and delude the public. A bank is announced 
with a capital of 1, OCX), 000/., 2,000, 0001 , or 3,000,000/.; and a great number of people, 
perhaps the majority, immediately conclude that there can be no risk in dealing with 
an establishment possessed of so great an amount of property. But what is the fact ? 
The capital advertised is nominal merely ; not more perhaps than a tenth or a fifth part 
of it has been received into the coffers of the bank, and we have nothing better than the 
statement of the bank proprietors, or their agents, that they will pay up the remainder, if 
necessary ; of whieh necessity they of course are to be the only judges! Practically this 
is neither more nor less than a fraud upon the public ; it is a contrivance for making 
10,000/. pass in the public estimation for 100,000/., and for procuring the same degree 
of credit to its holders. This, however, is not all. Where is the security that if a 
greater amount of capital were really required, it would be forthcoming? The notion 
that the bulk of the shareholders in many, we are pretty sure we might safely say most, 
of the joint-stock banks now in existence, could pay up the full amount of tbejr shares, 
is too ludicrous to deserve notice. We might as well call upon a matt worth 51. to 
extinguish a debt of 500/. 

. * There can be no doubt, therefore, unless it be meant to affirm that deception and fal¬ 
lacious statements are indispensable to the snccess of joint-stock banking schemes, that 
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all advertising of nominal capitals should be put an end tp; and that no association 
should be allowed to represent its capital as exceeding the sum actually paid up by the 
proprietors. But though this would obviate one source of fraud and deception, there 
would still be abundant means of practising on the credulity of the public at the disposal 
of parties inclined to use them. Admit that a bank has a capital of 500,000/. actually 
received into its coffers, what is to hinder the directors from lending out the whole of this 
sum, or even more, to themselves or to partners in the bank ? or supposing them not to 
do this, who can tell whether the entire capital, or some considerable part of it, be not 
wholly engulphed in ruinous- speculations ? It is indeed alleged, and truly tod, that 
this could not happen with any ‘respectable’ bank; that ‘gentlemen of character* 
would not lend themselves to such transactions ! Unluckily, however, there are no 
decisive marks or tests by which the public can, d priori , say what is or what is not a 
* respectable ’ hank, or who is or is not a ‘ gentleman of character; ’ and it is not a 
little hazardous in such matters to indulge in speculative remarks. Hence it is that 
the Marylebone Bank, the Bank of Manchester, and indeed all banks, are held to be 
respectable, that is, solvent, till the event prove the contrary; and that all gentlemen 
connected with hanks are held to be ‘ men of character,’ paragons, in fact, of honour, 
honesty, and intelligence, till their fraud or ignorance has involved hundreds or thou¬ 
sands in bankruptcy and ruin. 

“ We do not state these circumstances in order to raise any prejudice against joint-stock 
hanks or other associations, for they apply equally to hanks with one ora small number 
of partners; but we state them to show the folly of placing any reliance on statements 
as to the capital of any hank, or the character of its managers. Such statements may he 
either true or false; but, as the public cannot tell which, they are plainly good, for 
nothing. The only real security is to be found, if it exist at all, in the names of the 
partners responsible for the debts and obligations of the bank. The number of such 
partners is a very inferior consideration. There cannot, in truth, be a greater error 
than to suppose that because a bank fins a great number of partners, its security may be 
safely depended upon. A single individual worth 100,000/. is an incomparably better 
security than fifty individuals worth 2,000/. each ; and a hundred individuals worth 
1,000/. would hardly he any security at nil; at least for a sum of 10,000/. or 20,000/. 
A private bank with six may be a safer place of deposit than a joint-stock bank with 
six hundred partners. Every thing depends upon the available wealth of those responsible 
for the debts of the concern ; and hence the propriety and justice, whether the firm con¬ 
sist of one or of many partners, of publicly declaring and specifying their names. 

“ We are decidedly hostile to a proposition we have heard mooted, and which seems to 
he countenanced by the committee on joint-stock banks, for obliging all banks to esta¬ 
blish a guarantee fund ; that is, for obliging them to accumulate a. portion of their profits 
as a reserve stock. Where is the security that such reserve would be always de¬ 
ducted from profits ? The truth is, that bankrupt and fraudulent concerns, and none 
else, would gain by such a regulation ; inasmuch as it would enable them, by appear¬ 
ing to be prosperous, the better to deceive the public, and to blind them to the real 
state of their affairs. It is worse than absurd to induce the public to depend on 
guarantees that cannot be enforced, and which, consequently, must be good for nothing. 
The knowledge of whom 'the partners in banks really consist, and their unlimited 
responsibility, are the only securities that, speaking generally, arc worth a pinch of 
snuff. If these cannot protect the public from fraud or loss, nothing else will; and 
the question will come to be, not whether the system should be reformed, but whether it 
should he abated as an incurable nuisance. On this ground also we should he disposed 
to dissent from any attempt to prevent, by legislative enactment, the making of loans 
upon the credit of bank stock. We do not question the advantage of such a regu¬ 
lation, provided it were honestly carried into effect. But it is useless to say that, 
whenever the parties were disposed to defeat such a regulation, it would be quite 
inoperative. 

“ Some of the joint-stock banks have an extraordinary number of branches ; and the 
multiplication of these subordinate establishments all over the country is not one of 
the least striking features of the system. Neither is it very difficult to discover why 
hanks of issue, at least, arc so very anxious about the formation of these outworks. 
They are hound, it seems, by the present law to pay their notes only at the parent esta¬ 
blishment; so that by issuing them at a branch bank, perhaps a hundred miles distant 
from the head bank, the chances are ten to one that they will continue for a much 
longer period in circulation, and that they will consequently be able to carry on busi¬ 
ness with.a less amount of capital, than if they were, as they ought to.be, obliged 
to pay their notes at the branches as well as at the principal office. It is obvious, in¬ 
deed, that the convertibility of the paper, even of first-class banks, into either cash or 
Bank of England notes, is at present exceedingly imperfect; and that very great faci¬ 
lities are afforded for getting the worst class of notes into circulation, and for keeping 
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them afloat, even after their quality may be suspected. This defect in the law should, 
undoubtedly, be amended, by obliging all banks that issue nstes to pay them indiffer¬ 
ently at any of their offices. But we incline to think that parliament might go further 
than this; and that it should enact that no branch be established, whether for the 
issue of notes or otherwise, beyond a certain distance (say fifty miles) from the head 
office. 

“ Several of the points recapitulated by the committee, as to which the law is silent, 
respect the rights and interests of the partners in joint-stock hanks, in relation to 
each other, and not as between them and the public. But it is always a very difficult 
matter to interfere to dictate the footing on which parties in any undertaking should 
stand among themselves. Much should, in such cases, be left to the judgment of the 
parties; and public regulations, if enforced at all, should only go to prevent obvious and 
acknowledged abuse; the parties may, in most cases, bo safely left to take care of 
themselves. The protection of the public interest is the paramount consideration ; and 
we do not well know what can be done to effect this, in the case at least of such banks 
as do rot issue notes, other than the making known wlro their partners arc. 
t “ The joint-stock banks formed in the city of London offer a fair rate of interest for 
deposits; and if they go on successfully in doing this, they will confer no slight advantage 
on the community, and will become, as it were, so many savings banks for the middle 
classes, and for the rich as well as the poor. But the responsibilities this system will 
bring along with it are neither few nor small. A bank with a numerous body of partners 
of undoubted wealth and integrity that should give 2 per cent, interest on all deposits 
of 10/. and upwards, how short soever the period for which the deposit might remain 
in the bank, would, there is little doubt, speedily have ample funds at its disposal. In 
quiet and prosperous times, the system would work exceedingly well ; and the bank and 
the public would be vastly well pleased with each other. But when the cycle of prosper¬ 
ity has gone by, and the cycle of adversity has begmn ; when the waters are out and the 
winds begin to blow, — it is doubtful whether either the hank or its depositors may feel 
quite at ease. The former will probably raise the rate of interest; but it is doubtful 
whether that will have the wished-for effect. Should the exchange set ngainst us, and 
the Bank of England be forced to narrow her issues, and should bankruptcy and a 
feeling of insecurity begin to prevail, as they have done hitherto on all similar occa¬ 
sions, a run for deposits may, and most probably will, be made upon the bank ; and in 
such a case her situation, however well she may have been managed, will be most 
critical. She will be compelled to dispose of or pledge securities in a market where 
they may be all but unsaleable; and it will be impossible for her suddenly to pull up 
in discounting* without exposing herself to the imminent danger of extra loss, by bring¬ 
ing on the stoppage of those who have been accustomed to trust to her for Joans. 

“ It will be said, perhaps, that this is all imaginary, and that nothing of the sort ever 
dbcurs in Scotland! But it would really be about as much to the purpose to say that 
nothing of the sort ever occurs in Japan. London is the pivot on which the foreign 
exchanges turn, and when they become depressed many of the London depositors will 
do what the Scotch depositors never so much as dreamed of; that is, they will demand 
their deposits, convert them into gold, and either send this gold abroad, or get a profit 
from those who will. From this source of annoyance and loss the Scotch banks are 
perfectly free; and this, by exhausting the resources of the London banks, and sub¬ 
jecting the weaker ones to difficulties, occasions discredit, and, in the end, runs or panics. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more perfectly futile than to contend that because this system 
has proved profitable for the Scotch banks, it will also be profitable for the London banks. 
We do not presume to affirm that such will not, and we hope that it may, be the case. 
But it would be rather illogical to affirm, because wheat succeeds remarkably well in 
the vale of Gloucester, that it will succeed equally well on the Welsh mountains. 

“ The joint-stock banks may, if they do not already, endeavour to obviate some of the 
difficulties now stated, by declining to pay interest on deposits unless they lie for a 
certain time, or by stipulating for a certain notice before they are paid. But either the one 
condition or the other is subversive of what is meant by granting interest on deposits, and 
goes far to make the announcements to that effect little better than a hoax upon the 
public. All, or nearly all, the existing banks are banks of deposit in this sense of the 
word; that is, they give interest on deposits of a certain amount, provided they be not 
called for till after the lapse of an agreed-on period, and that the depositors give them no 
farther trouble. But it is doubtful whether money deposited at 2 per cent, under such 
conditions, and still more under an engagement to give notice of demand, be as well 
laid out as if it were deposited with the Bank of England, or any other bank of un¬ 
doubted solidity, at no interest, but payable on demand. Most men of business would, 
undoubtedly, prefer the latter. Nobody, indeed, not wishing to get into difficulties, would 
be disposed to deal with any bank that required notice of demand} and it is questionable 
whether any such stipulation should be sanctioned by law. < 
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“ The committee on joint-stock banks *om it ted all reference to what is by far the mo't 
prominent evil in our banking system—we mean the power conceded to ail private 
and joint-stock banks and companies, whether with or without property or character, to 
issue paper money or notes payable on demand, without let or hindrance of any sort. 
This abuse should certainly be put downand we have already seen that this power can 
now be but little abused. 

** Responsibility ought not , in any case, to be limited .—We protest against the pro¬ 
posal for allowing the partners in banks not issuing notes to limit their responsibility. 
Such ft measure would be good for nothing, except to serve as a premium on every spe¬ 
cies of fraud. What check would there be, under such a system, to hinder the partnci s 
of a bank going on for a series of years dividing large profits, when perhaps they were 
really incurring a loss, until every farthing of its capital and deposits was absorbed? 
To talk of subjecting such persons to punishment as fraudulent bankrupts, on evidence 
derived from their books, is absurd ; for, supposing that it was the intention of the par¬ 
ties to defraud, they might easily keep their books so that they could afford no inform¬ 
ation that was not false or misleading. The annexed list of joint-stock banking com¬ 
panies shows that there is no disinclination on the part of individuals to engage in such 
concerns, even with the present unlimited responsibility. And the way in which some 
of them are conducted proves sufficiently, if such proof were wanted, that the serious 
liabilities incurred by the partners are not more than enough for the protection of the 
public. To lessen them would be an act of gratuitous folly. If we arc to interfere, 
let them be increased, not diminished. But in the case of banks not issuing notes, 
enough is done if measures bo taken to prevent deception, by letting the public know 
the partners in them, and making sure that they shall have no means of evading the 
responsibility attaching to their engagements. The first object may be secured by com¬ 
pelling all banking associations whatever to publish annually a list of the names and 
addresses of their partners, with the amount of their paid-up capital; and to accomplish 
the latter object, we have merely to abstain from interference, and to let the law take 
its natural course.” 

The existing Regulations in regard to private and joint-stock Rankers in England and 
Wales arc embodied in clauses 11— 20 of the stat. 7 & 8 Viet c. 32., of which we have 
given a very full abstract. (See ante, p. 84.) 

Drawing on London. — The act 3 and 4 Will. 4. c. 83. repeals the regulation in the 
7 Geo. 4. c. 46., prohibiting banks with more than G partners from drawing on London 
on demand, or otherwise, for sums of less than 50/.—§ 2. 


Au Account of the Number of Private and Joint Stock Banks registered in each Year, from 1820 to 1812, 
both inclusive. — {Pari. Paper No. 85. Session 1843.) 


nt Stock Banks. { 


1820 to 1821 

1821 to 1822 
Wri to 18^3 

1823 to l SVI 

1824 to 1825 

1825 to 1826 
1S‘'G to 1827 
1S27 to 1828 

1828 to 1820 

1829 to 1830 

1830 to 1831 


IK31 to 1S32 

1832 to 1833 

1833 to I S31 
1831 to I S35 
1X3.5 to 1836 

1836 to 1837 

1837 to 1X38 
3838 to 1S3«) 
1839 to 1810 

1810 to 1S41 

1811 to 1812 


V List of the Joint Stock Banking Companies existing in England and Wales in 1846 ; specifying the 
Dates of their Establishment, the Number of their Partners, the Amount of their paid-up Capital, the 
Situation of their head Offices, and of their Branches, when they have any, with the fixed issue of 
those authorised to Issue Notes.* 


Ashton, Stab bridge, Hyde, and 18 Juno IS36 
(jlo’.Hop Hank. 

Bank of Holton - • May 1836 

Bank of Stock j>ort - . • May 1836 

B ink of Westmorland * Juno 1833 

Bank of Whitehaven • Jan. 1837 


Bank of Liverpool 


Bsrn-ley Banking Company • FV1>. 1832 98 37,500 

Berks Union Banking Company July 1811 66 3b,000 


BllsWn District Bank - 6 Rent 1836 

Birmingham Town and District l July 1836 

Bank. 

Birmingham Banking Company 30 Sept. 1829 

Birmingham and Midland 18 Aug. 1836 
( Bank. 


Ashton-undur-Lyne. 

Bolton. 

Stockport. 

Kendal - 

He, d Olllco, Whitehaven; Branch, 
Wigton. 

Liverpool - 

Barnsley 

Head Office, Newbury ; Branches, 
Beading, Abingdon, Wallingford, 
and Watlington Agency. 
Wolverhampton 
Birmingham . 

Head Office, Birmingham; Branch 
Dudley. 

Birmingham • 


9,418 

Bk. of Eng. 

Notes. 
Bk. of Eng. 


* We are Indebted for this table to a valuable publication, the Banker*! Almanack for 1847 : we have 
also derived much useful Information from the Banker's Magazine, by the intelligent author of the almunac. 
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Joint Stock Dunks In England and Wales — continued. 

Paid-up 
Capital. 


Bradford Commercial Joint 
Stock Bmk. 

Bradford Rankin# Company - 

Burton, Utioveter, and Ash¬ 
bourne Unlcn Bank. 

Bury Banking Company - 

Carli->le City and District Bank¬ 
ing Company. 

Ca li»le and Cumberland Bank¬ 
ing Company. 

Cheltenham and Gloucester¬ 
shire Bank. 

Chesterfield and North Derby¬ 
shire Banking Company 

Commercial Bank of Iaindon • 

County of Gloucester Bank 


Coventry Union Banking 
Company. 

Coventry and Warwickshire 
Banking Company. 
Cumberland union Banking 
Company. 

Darlington District Bank - 

Derby and D rliyshlre Banking 
Company. 

Devon and Cornwall Banking 
Company. 


D^dlej and West Bromwich 
East of England Bank 


Glamorganshire Banking Com- 

(ihmcestershlre Banking Com¬ 
pany. 

Halifax Joint Stock Bank. 

Halifax Commercial Banking 
Company. 

Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Bank. 

Hampshire Banking Company - 

Helston Banking Company 

Herefordshire Banking Coin- 

Hudd'ersfleld Banking Company 

Hull Banking Company •> 

Kingsbridge Joint Stock Bank ■ 

Knaresborotigh and Clnro 
Banking Company. 

Lancaster Banking Company - 

Leeds Banking Company 

Leeds Commercial Bank (ceased 
business). 

Lewis Sc West Biding Banking 
Company (do.l 

l^dccstershlre Banking Com¬ 
pany. 

Leamington Bank - 

Leamington Priors and War 
wckshite Bank. 

Lincoln and Lindsay Bank • - 


Liverpool Borough Bank 

I Iverpool Banking Company 
Liverpool Conimeicl.d Bonk 

Liverpool Royal Bank 
Liverpool Union Bank 

London and County Joint Stock 


8 Oct. i83<3 
19 May 1836 
1 Jan. 1834 
1840 

l Aug. 1836 

18 May 1836 
Dec. 1835 
16 Feb. 1889 

Dec. 1831 

88 Dec. 1833 
8 Jan. 1838 

Dec. 1833 
Dee. 1835 


Sept. 1836 
28 June 1831 


1 July 1836 
April 183 i 


June 1RS7 
Nov. 1833 

Dec. 1841 
S-pt. 1831 

23 Oct. 1826 


Nov. 1835 
26 Aug. 1829 


April 
1 May 

Jan. 


271 

236 

150 

96 


119 

210 

158 

220 

127 


160 

200 


314 

160 


293 

220 


58,000 

51,925 

40,000 

23,280 

80,000 

200,000 

36,000 

50,000 


44,950 

103,525 


71,625 

120,000 


169,050 

60,000 


|425,S7/. 10*. 
140,000 


97,200 

120,000 


Bradford (Yorkshire) * • 

Bradford (Vorkshire) • 

Head Office, Burton upon-Trent} 
Branches, Uttoxetcr and Ash¬ 
bourne. 

Bury. 

Head Office, Carlisle; Branch, 
Cockermouth. 

Head Office, Carlisle; Branches, 
Wig'on and Applubv. 

Head Office, Cheltenham; Branch, 
Tewk»sbury. 

Chesterfield •• • 

Lothbury t and Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 

Head Office, Cheltenham; Branches, 
Burford, Gloucester, Northleai h, 
Cirencester, Farlngdon, llursluy, 
Tetbury, llighwonh, Swmden, 
Stroud. 

Hernl Office, Atherston; Branch, 
Cok-shill. 

Coventry • 

Head Office, Workington ; Branches, 
t ockermouth, Maryport, Penrith, 
Wigton, and Keswick. 

Head Office, Darlington ; Branches, 
Stockton, StokesKy, Northaller¬ 
ton. Barnard Castle. 

Head Office, Derby ; Branch, Helper. 

Head Office, Plymouth j Branches, 
Devonport, Kxetor, Collumpton, 
Newton, Totness, Kingsbridge, 
Tavistock, l.iskeard, St. Austell, 
Bodmin, and LaunceS'on. 

Head Office, Dudley; Branch, West 
Bromwich. 

Head Office, Norwich: Branches, 
Hast Denham, Faketiham, North 
Walsham, Uunuay, Halesworth, 
Har evton, Swstfliam, Yarmouth, 
and Lynn. 

Head Office, Swansea; Bianch, 
Neath. 

Head Office, Gloucester ; Branches, 
Cheltenham, Tewkesbury,Stroud, 
Newnham, Evesham, Cirencester, 
and Stow-on-thc-Wold. 

Halifax 

Halifax - • 

Head Office, Halifax; Branch, 
Huddersfield. 

Hd. Office, Southampton j Branches, 
Farehani, Newport, Komscy and 

Helston - - - 

Heail Office, Hereford; Branrhes, 
Leominster, Evesham, and Hay. 

Hd. Office,Huddersfield ; Branches, 
Ho'mlirih and Dewsbury. 

Head Office, Hull ; Branches, Bar¬ 
ton, Beverley, and Grimsby. 

Kingsbridge 

Head Office, Knaresbro*; Branches, 
Easingwold and Kipon. 

Head Office, Lancaster; Branches, 
Kirk by Lonsdale, Ulvemtone, and 
Preston. 

I.eeds • • 

Leeds - • - 


Head Office, Leicester; Branches, 
A&hhy-de -1 a -Zoucb, Hinckley, 
Market llarbn/, .Milton Mowbray, 
Market Bosworth, ami A them tone. 

I/eamington. 

Hd. Office, Leamington ; Branches, 
Banbury, Kenilworth, Soulham, 
and Warwick. 

Head Office, Lincoln; Branches, 
Alford, Brlgg, Galmtiortmgh, 
llorncastlr, Louth, Market KaUenJ 
Sleaford, Spllsby. 

Idverj>ool - • 


Head Office, London; Branches, 
Arundel, Ashford, Aylesbury and 
Thame, Banbury. Bishop^ Stott- 
ford and Saffron Walden, Drain- 
tree, Brighton, Buckingham,Cam¬ 
bridge, Canterbury, Chatham, 
Chelmsford, Chichester, Cogges- 
hall, Cranbrook, Croydon, Dover, 
Gravosend, Greenwich, Halstead. 
Hertford and Ware, Ilorsham ana 
Dorking, Huntingdon and St. Ittt, 
Lrighton Butrard. lewes, Luton, 
Dunstable and Hltchui, MaM- t 
stone, Malden, Oxford and Witney J 


20/184 

49,292 

60,701 

19,972 
25,610 
12,786 
10,121 
No Issue, 
144,352 


16,251 

28,754 

35,395 

26,134 


37,696 

25,075 


37,351 

29,333 


18,937 

86,060 


13,875 

51,620 


Bk. of Eng. 
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Joint Stock Banks In England and Wales— continued. 


Wlien esta- 


London Joint Stock Bank 
London and Westminster Bonk 


Manchester and Liverpool Dls- 
trict Banking Company. 


Moore and Robin*nn’s Not¬ 
tinghamshire Banking Com¬ 
pany. 

National Provincial Bank of 
England. 


Newcastle Commercial Bank* 
tivfC Company. 

Newcastle, Shields, and Sunder¬ 
land Union Joint Stock Bank¬ 
ing Company. 

Newcastle upon-Tvne Banking 
Compatyr |cca»<tf business). 

North or England Banking 
Company. 


Banking 
Northamptonshire Union Bank 


Northamptonshire 

Company. 


Nortliumlterland and Durham 
DUtrlct Banking Company. 


North and South Wales Bank « 


North Wilts Honking Company 


Nor. 1856 
Mar. 183-1 


25 Nov. 1829 


No. of Pnld-np 
Partner*. Capital. 


10 Oct. 1836 
Dec. 1833 


1 Aug. 1836 
l July 1836 

June 1836 
Not. 1H32 

13 May 1836 
Uuly 1856 
13 May 1836 

April 1856 


600,000 

800,000 


235,900 

730,000 


72.000 

450,000 


50,000 

152,100 


51,203 

107.500 

300,000 

215,450 


Petersfleld, Petworth and Mid¬ 
hurst, Romford and Chipping On* 

t ar, Rye, Sandwich, Seren Oaks, 
t. Neots, Ktoney Stratford and 
Newport Pagnell, Tenterden, 
Tunbridge, Tunbridge Wells, 
Woo'wicn, Worthing, Wrothnm. 
He d t Iffice, Princes Street j Branch, 
69. PhII Mall, London. 

Head Office, Lothhury; Branches 
St. James V Knuaie; 214. High 
flolborn; 3. Wellington Street, 
Borough ; 87. lilgli Street, White 
chnnef; and 4, Stratford Place, 
Oxford Street, 
i udlow 

Manchester • 

lid. Office, Manchester; Branches, 
Liverpool, Stockport, Oldham, 
Hanley, Nantwlch, Ashton- 
linder-Llne, 'Warrington, Bury, 
Bbu-kbnm, Stafford, Wigan, 
Stalyhrldge, Rochdale, Maciles- 
ficld; Sub-Urimcbesconnocted with 
H.inlev, Leek, Cliendle, Hurs'em ; 
with Nantwnh, Market Drayton ; 
with Ashton, Hyde, Clossop; with 
Roihdde, Todinordc n. 

Head Offire, Newport; Branches, 
Abergavenny, Monmouth, Chep¬ 
stow, Pontypool, Tredegar, and 
Usk. 

Nottingham . • 


Head Office, London; Branches, 
Aberystwith, Amlwch, Bangor, 
Barnstable, Bath, Hi deford, Bir- 
niingb.im, Rlandford, Boston, 
Brecon, Bristol, Bury St. Ed¬ 
munds, fnidift', Cheltenham, Dar¬ 
lington, Dartmouth, Beal, Devon¬ 
ian t, Do'gelly, Dover, DurMev, 
Exeter, (Boueester, Hereford, 
Holywell, lloniton, Ilfracombe, 
Ipswich, Leicester, Leominster, 
Lichfield, Manchester, Newport, 
Isle of Wight, Newport (Salop), 
Newtown, North* It h, Peter¬ 
borough, Plymouth, Portsea, 
Portsmouth, Pwlllieli, Ramsgate, 
Rngbv, Hugelcy, .Shrewsbury, 
Shi rlxmroe, South Multan, 
Southampton, Sto< kton, Tutn- 
woTth, Tiverton, Turlington, Tot- 
nc*s» Went, Whitehurch, Wlni- 
ln>me, Wislwach, Worcester, 
Walton under*Edge, Yarmouth ; 
Sub-Branches, lbda, Barnard 
Castle, Bridgend, Broimatd, 
Chipping Sndbury, Cow bridge, 
Ctoyfand, Denbigh, Folkestone, 
Halexworth, Hartlepool, Hay, 
Llsngefrl, l-ertlmrv, Lore Sutton, 
Lowestoft, Match, Machynlleth, 
Mold. Oakhampton. Poole, l’ort- 
madoc, Ramsey, Hyde Jsle of 
Wight. Sandwich. Spalding, 
Stokeslev, Sturmmster, Tetgn- 
mouth, ’ War chain, Whittiesea, 


Brandies, North Shields, South 
Shields, Sunderland, Hartlepool, 
Durham, Alnwick, and Berwick* 
on-Tweed. 

Newcastle - - 

Head Office, Newcastle ; Branches, 
Alnwick, Berwick-on-Tweed, 

Durham, Hexham, Morpeth, 
North and South Shields, Btyth, 
Sunderland, and Wooler. 

Head Office, Northampton ; 

Branches, Darentry, Welling¬ 
borough, Stamford. 

Head Office, Northampton t 

Branches, Wellingborough and 
Da% entry. 

Head Office, NewcosUe-upon -Tyne; 
Branches, Alnwick, Hexham, 
Morpeth, North Shields, Sun¬ 
derland, Durham, South Shields. 

Head Office, Ltverjiool; Branches, 
Aberystwith, Bangor, Bishop's 
Castle, Carnarvon, Chester, Den¬ 
bigh, Dolgelly, Fesliniog, Holy- 
head, Holywell, Llangefni, Dan- 
wrst. Mold. Newtown, Oswes¬ 
try, Portmadoe, Pwllheli, Ruthin. 
Welshpool, Wrexham, Birken¬ 
head, Cardigan, Conway. 

Head Office, Milkshaih { Branches, 
Devises, Trowbridge, Caine, 
Chippenham, Bradford, Malmes¬ 
bury, Marlborough, Swlntlon, 
Wootton Basset, High worth, Wes* 
bury. 


No Issue. 
No Issue. 


10,215 
Bk. of Eng. 

Bk. of Eng. 
Notes. 


Bk. of Eng. 
Notes. 
84430 


Bk. of Eng. 

Bk. of Eng. 
Notts. 


26,401 

84,356 
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Joint Stock Banks in England and Wales — continued. 


Bank. 

When eda- I 
Id) shed. 

Nottingham anil Nottingham¬ 
shire banking Company. 

12 April 1834 

Oldham Banking Company 

Pan s’ Leicestershire banking 
Company. 

Sep. 1836 
12 Mar. 1836 

Portsmouth, Portses, Gosport, 
and fjauth lianu banking 
Company. 

Pre-tun Banking Company 
Sheffield and Retford bank 
(i eased business). 

Sheffield Union banking Com- 

April 1839 

Sep. 1839 

June 1813 

S*UUlcworih ll.vuklng Company 

June 1853 

Sheffield uml Rotherham bank 

June 1836 

Sheffield Binkiug Comp my 

1 July 1834 

Slu-fli 4il nml I* n Hum-lure bank 
Shropshire Banking Company • 

20 May 1856 

27 May 185G 

S mill I.anca.hire H.nvk 

Stain‘oid, Spalumg, and Bos,- 
ton Bank. 

May 1835 
Dec. 1831 

Stout bridge and Kidderminster 
banking Coiiijcmy, 

10 April 1831 

fctwkton and Durham Coun'y 
Bank. 

Storevs and Thomas’ brnk, 
Shaf.esliury. 

Stuckey’, banking Company • 

Dec. 1838 

I*\b. 1840 

Oct. 1826 

Sunderland Joint Stmk Bank¬ 
ing Cnmpatn. 

Swaledale and Wcmlcydale 
Banking Company, 
i Union bank of London 

4 Aug. 1836 

30 Dec. 1856 

4 Fell. 1839 

Union Bank of Manchester • 

May 1836 

West Hiding Union bank - i 

Dec. 1832 

Whitchurch and Ellesmere 
banking Company. 

Wa»e/icld and Barnsley Union 
bank. 

Warwick nnd Leamington 
banking Company. 

Jan 1840 

25 Oct. 1832 

1 Sep. 1834 

West of England and South 
Wales But riot bank. 

23 Dec. 1834 

Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank 

Juno 1S29 

Wilts and Dorset Bank 

Jan. 1S3G 

Worcester City and County 
Hank. 

Wolverhampton and Stafford¬ 
shire Banking Company. 
Yorkshire Banking Company 
(late Yorkshire District Bank). 

Nov. 1810 

2 Jan. 1832 

6 July 1813 

York City and County Bank 

Mar. 1830 

York Union Bank • 

April 1830 


No. of I Paid-up 
Pnrtnt-rs.1 Capital. 


£ 


Where situate. 


A mount of 
fixed Issue. 


£ 


230 

50 

115 

60 


19G,<,47 


"l03,62l 


Head Office, Nottingham { 
Branches, Newark, Mulish. Id. 
Worksop, Hast Retford, ami 
I,ouelt borough. 

Oldham. 

Head Office, Leicester; Branches, 
Hinckley, I mughhoruiigh, But- 
. terworth Motion Mowbray. 

Head Office, Portsea j branch, 
Gosport. 


29,177 

69,300 

bk. of Eng. 
Notes. 


85 
73 

86 
210 
159 


45,000 

27,010 


109,575 

125.126 

46,000 


100 


73,000 


130 


rteston. 

Head Office, Sheffield; Branch, 
Ketfoid. 

R.tford • « 

Head Office. Dubrros*; Branches, 
Ashton under l.yne anil Oldli.iin. 

Hoad Olfiio, Sheffield; brandies, 
Koth<-rliam and Jtakewcll, 

Head Office, Sheffield; branches, 
Rnihcrli.tin. 

Sheffield 

lload Office, Shltthnl; Branches, 
Wellington, Newport, Colehrook 
Dale. 

M.iiu he .ter. 

lload Office, Stamford,* Brandies, 
i Spalding, Boston, Oundle, Up* 

} >mgh.uu, and bourn; A gone! -s, 
'rowland, Deeping, Mellon, Oak¬ 
ham, Wauifhct, and SpiKby. 
Head Office, Stourbridge; brandies, 
Ividdeuninster and Knatford on- 
Aion; Agencies, 11 omsgrove, 
KeddiUh, Henley -in - Harden, 
ShipUon-on-Stoiir, Chipping Nor¬ 
ton, MoTtoii-ln-Man.il. 
Stockton-on-Tecs and Gui .borough. 


IS, M 

Bk. of Eng, 
8,122 
62,4'JG 
35,8 13 


55,721 

5G,8JO 


8,290 


14 


Shaftesbury and G.llmgham 


9,714 


51 


112 

204 


630 


350 


4 GO 


32 

1G) 


85 


478 


420 

400 


34 


75,000 

63,100 

422,900 


Head Office, Bristol; Brandies, 
As bridge, bath, Bridgewater, 
Jlruton, Castle Car ev, Chard, 
Crew kerne, Frame, Glastonbury, 
Ilchester, Iliiiinster, i.angpurt, 
M :d-miner Norton, Sbopion 
Mallet, Soinerion, South Pelher- 
tnn, Taunton, Wellington, Wells, 
Weston - super - Mar , Williton, 
Wine inton, and Veovil. 

Sunderland - 

He.;d Office, R-chmond; Bram lies, 
la*.hum, B -dale, and Hawes 

Jleid Office, 2. Fume-. Street, 
JMan su >n House; Brandies, 

Argsfi Place, and Pall Mali. 

Manchester ... 


40,000 


32,800 


267,2871.10a 


42,375 


Head Office, IIuifiWsfield ; 

Branches, Dcwslniry, mid on 
Finlays at Wakefield. 

Head Office, U liitchimh; Brandi, 
on Tuesdays at Ellesmere. 

Head flflicej Wakefield; llranch, 
llirnslm. 

ID-<ri OilKe, Warwhfc; Brain he-, 
I a* uiiington, Stratford on-Ason, 
and Soutliam. 

Head Office, Bristol; Branches, 
Bath, Birnstaple, B Idgcwatcr, 
Card ill’, Exeter, Newjwrt, Taun¬ 
ton. Wells, Axhridge, Merthyr 
Tydvil, anil Knmerton. 

Head Office, Whitehaven ; Branch, 
Penrith. 

Head Office, Salisbury ; Branrfie-, 
Axrnlnster, Blandfbni, Chippen¬ 
ham, Christchurch, Devisees, Dor- 
chestei, Fordingbridgc, Frouie, 
Lyminglon, Malmesbury, Marl¬ 
borough, Mere, Sherborne, Trow¬ 
bridge, Warminster, Wlinbume, 
Wooiton Basset, Yeovil. 

Worcester - - . 


Bk. of Eng. 
Notes. 
61,372 

No issue. 

lilt. of Eng. 
Notes. 
31,029 

7,475 
11,604 
37,124 

85,535 

34,916' 

7G,1G2 


6,818 


217 

408 


•varies. 


2G0 


50,000 

144,96 4 

100,000 


6 fi ,000 


Wolverhampton 

Head Office, Leeds; Branches, 
York, Hull, Doncaster, Selbv, 
Tlilrsk, Bradford, Pontefract, Itl- 
pon, Huddersfi. Id, Beveiley, Set- 

nzrx* York; Branches, Bo- 
roughhrfdgtf, tvoolo, Howden, Rl- 
t>on, Scarborough, Selby, Whit¬ 
by, and Malton. 

Head Office, York; Branches. Bur¬ 
lington, Driffield, Tlilrsk, Malton; 
Sun-branches, Helmsley, Kirby 
Moo vs file, MarketWrighton, Pick¬ 
ering, Pockllngton, Tadca»ter. 

Total of Joint Stock Issues * 


35,378 

122,532 

94,695 

71,240 


3,4 i 8,2 77 
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We subjoin a list of tho Private Banks of England and Wales empowered to issue notes under thn 
7 & 8 Viet. c. 32.; and of their ma\imum authorised issue. 


Name (f ILitiV. 

Authoiiscd 

Issue. 

Name of Bank. 

Authorised 

j&CUtf. 

Abingdon Hank 

Amlovcr Bank 

Ah’ ford Bank 

AvKham Bank 

Aylesbury Old Bank - * 

Baldock and Biggleswade Bank 

Barnstaple Bank 

Basingstoke and Odlham Bank 

Bedford Bank 

BlsIMW ami Bedfordshire Bank 

Dcwdlcy Bank 

Bicester and Oxford .hire Bank 

Birmingham Bank ( Ittwonds and Co.) 
Birtningh im and Warwickshire Bank 
Blamlford Bank 

Boston Bank (Oaifitnnd Co.) 

Boston Bank (Gee and Co.) • 

Bridgewater Bank 

Bristol Bank 

Broseley and Bridgnorth Bank 

Buckingham Bank 
| Bury and Suffolk Bank - 
1 Banbury Bank 

Iianhury Old Bank 

Bath City Bank - - • 

Bl dfordslilre (Leighton lhi/zird) Hank 
Birniinghim Bank (Tay oi and Lloyds/ 
Bradford Old Bank 

Brecon Old Bank • 

Brldport Bank 

BilglitoiiUnlonB.uk - 
Burlington and Dii/ho'd Bank 

Bury St. Edmund* Bank 

Bromigrove Bank 

Cambridge Bank (MortVk and ^ons) 
Cambridge and ('antliridgisl.ile Bank 
Cnnterbury Bank 

Carmarthen Bank 

Chertsey Bank 

Colchester Bank - * 

Colchester and Ester Bank 

Cornish Bank - -• 

Coventry Bank 

City Bank, Exeter 

Craven Bank 

Christchurch Bank 

Cardiff Bank - • 

Chepstow Old Bank 

Derby Hank (Messrs. Emits) » 

Derby Bank (Smith und Co.) . 

Derby Old Bank 

Devizes and Wiltshiie Bank 

Hiss Bank - » • 

Doncaster Bank 

Doncaster Bank and lletibitl Bank 

Dover Union Bank • • 

Darlington Bank 

Devonport Bank 

Dorchester Old Bank • • 

East Cornwall Bank 

East Riding Bank 

Essex Bank and Bishops Stortford Bank 
Exeter Bank 

Fakenhani Bank 

Furringdon Bank and Bank of Wantage 
Farnham Bank 

Fuvershnm Batik 

Godaiming Bank 

Grantham Bank (Kewney and King) 
Guildford Bank 

Grantham Bank (Hardy and Co.) • 

Hastings Old Bank • - 

Hereford City and County Rank 

Hertfordshire Bank and Ware Bank 

Hull and Klngston-upon-liull Bank 
Huntingdon Town and County Bank 

Harwich Bank « 

Heniel Hemps ted Bank * 

Hon!ton Bank 

Hertfordshire, HJtchcn Bank 

Hereford, Ross, and ArchtMicld Bank 
Ipstvich Bank 

Ipswich and Needham Market Bank 

Kentish Bank 

Kington and Radnorshire Bank • 

Knighton Bank 

Knuresborough Old Bank 

Kendal Bank 

Kettering Bank 

Lane Ena Staffordshire Bank - 

Leeds Bank - - - 

Leeds Union Bank - • 

L. ek and Staffordshire Bank 

Leicester Bank - . 

Lewes Old Bank • • 

Lichfield Bank 

Lincoln Bank 

Ltandor ery Bank and Llandilo Bank 
Loughborough Bank 

Lymington Bank . . 


£ 

29,316 

17,751 

11*19 

5 *54 
48,1 bl 
37,223 
17,182 
24,730 

34.218 
8,515 

18.597 
27/190 
23,095 
18,132 

9,72.3 

75,069 

15,161 

10,028 

48,277 

26,717 

29.657 
82,362 
43,457 
65,153 

4,572 

30,829 

38,810 

12,070 

68,271 

21,098 

33,791 

12.743 
3,201 

16,799 

25.744 
49,910 
33,671 

23.597 
3,436 

25,0.82 

48.704 
49,869 
12,015 
21,527 
77,151 

2,810 

7,001 

9,387 

13,332 

41.301 
27,237 
20,674 

10.657 
13,881 
63,519 

9.577 

86.218 
10,661 
48,807 

112.280 
53,392 
69,1.37 

37.894 
*1,293 

8,977 

14,202 

6,681 

6,322 

19,101 

11,521 

30,372 

38,038 

22.301 
23,035 
19,979 

56.591 
5,778 

23,842 

19,015 

38.704 
27,025 
21,901 
80,099 

19.895 
26,050 

9,090 

21,825 

44,603 

9,192 

5,624 

53,357 

37,459 

4,009 

32,322 

44,836 

22,786 

100,342 

25.592 
7/159 
5,038 

Lynn Regis and Lincolnshire Bank 

Lynn Rtgls and Norfolk Bank 

Macclesfield Bank ... 

Mannlngtvee H ink ... 

Mar'liorougli Bank ... 

Marlborough and North Wiltshire New Bank 
Merionethshire Bank ... 
Miners* Bank - 

Monmouthshire Agrlcult. and Comml. Bunk * 
Monmouth Old Bank - * - 

Monmouthshire Newport Old Bank 

Newark Bank ... 

Newark and Sleaford Bank 

Newbury Bink ... 

Newmarket Bank ... 

Norfolk nnd Suffolk Bank • 

Norwich Crown 11 ink * 

Norwkli and Norfolk Bank - * 

Nottingham and NoUlngh.nniV.ire 11 ink 

Nunc non Bank - 

Niivn! Bank, Plymouth 

New Snriuu Bank ... 

Nottingham Bank ... 

Oswestry Bank » • 

Oxford Dank ... 

Oxfmd Old Bink 

Old Bank/ Tonbridge ... 
Oxfordshire \\ Itnej Bank 

Pease’s Old Bank, Hull ... 
Penranco B. nk 

Peterborough Bank (Yoikeaml Co.) 

Petti borough Bank (Simpson and Co.) » 

remlirokcsliire B mk - 
Penzance Union Bank ... 
Reudtng Bank (Slmmondu and Co ) 

Reading Bank (Stephens and B andy) 

Richmond Bank, \ ork - 
Ring wood and Poole Bank 

Rochdale Bank ... 

Rothcs’er, < iiatham, and Strood Bank 

Hornsey and Hampshire Bank 

Royxton Bank ... 

Rttgbv Bank - 

Rye Bank .... 
Rugate and Dorking Bank 

Ross Old Bank, Ilerefoidshire 

Saffron Walden nnd North Essex Bank 

Salon Bank .... 

Scarborough Old Bunk - 

Shrewsbury and Market Prnjton Bank 

hhrewsbuiy Old B ink - 

Sittinghourn and Ml ton Bank 

Southampton Town and County Bank - 

Southwell Bank ... 

St. Albans Bank ... 

Saiisbim Bank ... 

Shaftesbury B mk - 

Southampton and Hampshire Bank 

Stone Bank .... 
Stourbridge Bank - - * 

StafT'ord Old Bank ... 

Stamford and Rutland Bank 

Stourbridge Old Bank . « 

Shrewsbury mud Welsh Pool Bank • 

St. Albans amt Beits Bank • » 

Taun'on Bank - • . 

Tavistock Bank * . 

Thombury Bank 

Tiverton and Devonshire Bank » 

'J hrapston and Kettering Bank • • 

Tring B mk and Chesham Bank - 
Tow’ccstrr Old Hank ... 
Union Bank, Cornwall ... 
Uxbridge Old Hank ... 

Wallingford Bank 

War wick and Warwickshire Bank • 

Wellington Bank, Somerset 

West Hiding Bank ... 

Whitby Old Bank ... 

Winchester, Alre>ford, and Alton Bank - 

Winchester and Hampshire Bank - - 

Weymouth Old Bank - 

Wirkefiworth and Derbyshire Bank 

Wighench and Lincolnshire Bank • . 

Wlveliscombe Bank ... 

Wolverhampton Bunk (Goodi'icke and Co.) • 
Worcester Bank ... 

Worcester Old Bank ... 
Worcestershire Bank • • . 

Walsall Old Bank 

Warminster and Wiltshire Bank . 

Wrexham Bank ... 

Wolverhampton Bank (R. and W.F. Fryer) - 
Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank 

Yarmouth, Norfolk, aud Suffolk Bank 

Yeovil Old Bank ... 

York Bank .... 

Total of 199 Private Banks - « 

£ 

42,817 

13,917 

15,760 

7,692 
19,073 
12,490 
10,906 
18,688 
29,335 
16,385 
8,000 
28,788 
51,01.5 
30,787 
23,098 
4,551 
45,120 
75,372 
10,800 
5.898 
27,321 
15,659 
31,017 
18,471 
14,277 
34,391 
13,183 
11,852 
48,8(17 
11,405 
12,545 
12,832 
12,910 
si,n,i 
37,519 
43,271 

6.589 
11,856 

5.590 
10,180 

3,875 
1C,393 
17,250 
29,861 
13,700 
4,420 
47,646 
22,338 
24,813 
9,700 
43,191 
4,789 
18,589 
14,741 
3,743 
23,53 * 
9,813 
6,770 
9,154 
17,295 
14,166 
31,858 
17/>60 
26.53G 
2,333 
29,799 
13,421 
10,026 
13.470 
11,559 
13,531 
10,801 
17,003 
85,136 
17,064 
30,304 
6,528 
46,158 
14,238 
85,892 
6,737 
16,461 
37,602 
59,713 
7,602 
14,180 
15,463 
87,148 
14,309 
19,937 
81,896 
3,2*9 
11*67 
53,060 

• 13,2*9 

10,033 
46,387 

6,011,097* 

I_1 


* But 3 of the banks included in the above list having ceased to Issue their own notes, the fixed Issue 
amounted In November 1846 to 4,990,444/. (See Banker’s Almanac for 1847, p. 27 ) 
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IV. Banks (Scotch). 

The act of 1708, preventing more than 6 individuals from entering into a partnership 
for carrying on the business of banking, did not extend to Scotland. In consequence of 
this exemption, several banking companies, with numerous bodies of partners, have 
always existed in that part of the empire. 

Bank of Scotland. —This institution was projected by Mr. John Holland, merchant, 
of London, and was established by act of the Scotch parliament (Will. 3. Pari. 1. § 5.) 
in 1695, by the name of the Governor and Company of the Bank of Scotland. Its ori¬ 
ginal capital was 1,200,000/. Scotch, or 100,00 )/. sterling, distributed in shares of 1000/. 
Scotch, or 83/. 6s. 8 d. sterling, each. The act exempted the capital of the hank from all 
public burdens, and gave it the exclusive privilege of banking in Scotland for 21 years. 
The objects for which the bank was instituted, and its mode of management, were in¬ 
tended to be, and have been, in most respects, similar to those of the Bank of England. 
The responsibility of the shareholders is limited to the amount of their shares. 

The capital of the bank was increased to 200,000/. in 1744, and was enlarged by 
subsequent acts of parliament, the last of which (44 Geo. 3. c. 23.) was passed in 1804, 
to 1,500,000/., its present amount. Of this sum, 1,000,000/. has been paid up. The 
last-mentioned act directed that all sums relating to the affairs of the bank should hence¬ 
forth be rated in sterling money; that the former inode of dividing hank stock by shares 
should be discontinued; and that, for the future, it should be transferred in any sums 
or parcels. On the union of the two kingdoms in 1707, the Bank of Scotland under¬ 
took the recoinage, effected the exchange of the currency in Scotland; it was also 
the organ of government in the issue of the new silver coinage in 1817. 

The Bank of Scotland is the only Scotch bank constituted by act of parliament. It 
began to establish branches in 1696, and issued notes for 1/. so early as 1704. The Bank 
also began, at a very early period, to receive deposits on interest, and to grant credit on 
cash accounts; a minute of the directors with respect to the mode of keeping the latter 
being dated so far back as 1729. It is. therefore, entitled to the credit of having intro¬ 
duced and set on foot the distinctive principles of the Scotch banking system, which, 
whatever may be its defects, is probably superior to every other system hitherto esta¬ 
blished. Generally speaking, the Bank of Scotland lias always been conducted on sound 
and liberal principles; nor can there be a doubt that it has been productive, both directly 
and as an example to other banking establishments, of much public utility and ad¬ 
vantage. 

It may be worth mentioning, that the act of Will. 3., establishing the Bank of Scot¬ 
land, declared that all foreigners who became partners in the Bank should, by doing so, 
become, to all intents and purposes, naturalised Scotchmen. After being for a long time 
forgotten, this clause was taken advantage of in 1818, when several aliens acquired pro¬ 
perty in the bank in order to secure the benefit of naturalisation. But after being 
suspended, the privilege was finally cancelled in 1822. 

We subjoin an official abstract of the constitution and objects of the Bank of Scotland, 
printed for the use of the proprietors ; — the terms and mode of transacting business 
are, of course, sometimes altered, according to circumstances. 

T. The Bank of Scotland Is a public national establishment; erected and regulated by the legislature 
alone: and expressly as a public bank in this kingdom; for the benefit of the nation, and for the 
advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures ; and for other objects of public policy.— 

( Will. Pari. I. § 5. ; 14 Geo, 3. c. 32 ; 24 Geo. 3. c.8. ; 32. Geo. 3. c. 25. ; 34 Geo. 3. c. 12.; 44 Geo. 3. 
c. 23.) 

II. The statutory capital is at present 1,500,000/. sterling. It Is raised by voluntary subscription ; and 
has been subscribed for. 1,000,000/. has been called for, and paid in— (44 Geo. 3. c. 23.) 

III. Subscribers, if not under obligation to the Bank, may, Rt pleasure, transfer their right. If under 
obligation to the Bank, the obligation must be previously liquidated ; or the proceeds of the sale, at a 

E rice to the satisfaction of the directors, must be applied towards such liquidation. Transfers are made 
y a short assignment and acceptance theieof, both in a register appointed for that purpose. The ex¬ 
pense, beside tne government stamp, is Us. — {Will. Pari. 1. § 5.) 

IV. Bank of Scotland stock may be acquired, in any portions by any person, community, or other 
lawful party whatsoever ; without selection, exclusion, or limitation of numbers. — ( Will. Purl. 1. § 5. 
44 Geo. 3 c. 23.) 

V. Bank of Scotland stock may be conveyed by will, and, if specially mentioned, without expense 
Of confirmation. It cannot be arrested : the holder* right may be adjudged. Dividends may be arrested. 
— (WM. Pari. 1.} 5.) 

VI. The Bank of Scotland is a public corporation by act of parliament. The Bank’s transactions are 
distinct from those of the stockholders ; and theirs from those of the Bank-. — ( WtU. Pari. 1. $ 5.) 

VII. The establishment is expressly debarred from any other business than that of banking.— 
(Will. Pari. 1. 1 6.) 

VIII. The management is vested, by statute, in a governor, deputy governor, twelve ordinary, and 
twelve extraordinary directors. They gre chosen annually, on the last Tuesday of March, by the stock¬ 
holders having 250/. of stock or upwards. Those above 250/. have a vote for every 250/., to 5,000/., or 20 
votes. No person can have more than 20 votes. The governor must hold, at least, 2,000/. of stock ; the 
deputy governor 1,500/.; and each director 750/. They swear to be equal to all persons ; and cannot hold 

any Inferior office in the Bank_( WiU. Pari, 1. $ 5.; 14 Geo. 3. c. 32.; 44 Geo. 3. c. 23.) 

. IX. The executive part ts conducted by a treasurer, secretary, and other public officers, all sworn. 
Those having the official charge of cash find due security. — ( Will. Pari. 1. § o.) 

X. The Board of directors sits for the general administration of the Bunk, at the Bank's Public Head 
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Office In Edinburgh. The local business of that district is also conducted at that office. For the local 
business in the other parts of the kingdom, tiie Bank has its regular public offices its the principal towns. 
At each of these offices there is the bank agent or cashier, who gives due security, and conducts tho 
Bank's business for that district in the manner after mentioned. There is also the bank's accountant 
for that office ; who Is appointed by the directors. — ( W'i//. Pari. I. § A.) 

XI. The Bank takes in money, at all its public offices, on deposit receipts or promissory notes, or on 
current deposit account.* At the head office, draughts on London, or on any of the agencies, are 
given; at each agency, draughts on London, or on tne Head Office, arc given. All those documents 
nre on the Bank's check (ami sealed with the Bank's seal t). They bear, in words, to be “ For tho 
Bank of Scotland ; ” or, *' For tho Governor and Company of the Bauk of Scotland.” These document* 
are signed, if at Edinburgh, by the treasurer, and countersigned by the principal accountant; if at an 
agency, they must be signed by the Bank’s agent as agent , and countersigned by the Hank's ac¬ 
countant for thut agency; otherwise they infer no obligation on the Bank.— (Resolution s of Court, 
28th Feb. 1793.) 

XII. Bills cn London, Edinburgh, or any town whero the Bank has Its official correspondents, are dis- 
counted and purchased at all the Bank’s public offices. The Bank’s agents judge, in ordinary cases, of 
the hills presented ; so that parties meet with no delay. The Bank does not sell, at any of its offices,, tho 
bills which It 1ms discounted and purchased. Its agents cannot indorse its bills, unless officially to tho 
treasurer. — (Resolution of Court , 23d Feb. 17«9.) 

XIII. Government stock aud other public funds, transferable in London, may be purchased or sold, 
and dividends thereon may be received through the Bank. 

XIV. The bank gives credit ou cash accounts at any of its offices, on bond, with security. The secu¬ 
rity may he personal co-obligants, conjunctly and severally ; or Bank of Scotland stock ; or both ; or 
such other security as may be specially agreed oa Applications for cash accounts are given in to tho 
office where the cash account is wanted, and must specify the credit desired, and the security proposed ; 
and the individual partners, where copartneries are proposed. Gash accounts are granted by the directors 
only ; and are not recalled unless by their special authority. It is understood that these credits are not 
used as dead loans, to produce interest only. In the fair course of business, the advantage of the Bank 
is consulted by an active circulation of its notes, and by frequent repayments to it in a way least affecting 
Hint circulation. — ( Resolution of Court , 6ih Nov, 1729, ana 23d Feb. 1789.) * 

XV. The Bank’s dividend of profits has been for some considerable period 6 per cent, per annum, 
on its paid-up capital of 1,000,000/. sterling. The dividends are paid regularly twice a year, without ex¬ 
pense. They may he drawn either at the Bank’s Head Office, or at any of its other offices, as most 
agreeable to the stockholder. 

Most of the other Scotch banks are conducted on the same principles and in the same 
way as the Bank of Scotland, so that the details as to its management will nearly apply 
to them all. 

* The Royal Bank of Scotland was established in 1727. Its original capital of 151,OCX)/, 
has been increased to 2,000,000/. 

The British Linen Company was incorporated in 1746, for the purpose, as its name 
implies, of undertaking the manufacture of linen. But the views in which it originated 
were speedily abandoned ; and it became a banking company only. Its capital amounts 
to 500,000/. 

None of the other banking companies established in Scotland are chartered associ¬ 
ations, with limited responsibility; the partners being jointly and individually liable, to 
the whole extent of their fortunes, for the debts of the firms. Some of them, such as the 
National Bank, the Commercial Banking Company, the Dundee Commercial Bank, the 
Perth Banking Company, &c„. have very numerous bodies of partners. Their affairs are 
uniformly conducted by a Board of Directors, annually chosen by the shareholders. 

The Bank of Scotland began, as already stated, to issue 1/. notes so early as 1704; 
and their issue has since been continued without interruption. “ In Scotland," to use 
the statement given in the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons of 1826 
on the Promissory Notes of Scotland and Ireland, “the issue of promissory notes 
payable to the bearer on demand, for a sum of not less than 20 s., has been at all times 
permitted by law; nor has any act been passed limiting the period for which such issue 
shall continue legal in that country. In England , the issue of promissory notes for a 
less sum than 51 was prohibited by law from the year 1777 to the epoch of the Bank 
Restriction in 1797. It has been permitted since 1 797; and the permission will cease, 
as the law at present stands, in April, 1829," 

There have been comparatively few bankruptcies among the Scotch banks. In 1793 
and 1825, when so many of the English provincial banks were swept off, there was not 
a single establishment in Scotland that gave way. This superior stability seems to be 
ascii liable partly to the formation of so many banks with numerous bodies of partners, 
which tends to prevent any company with only a few partners, unless they are. known 
to possess considerable fortunes, from getting paper into circulation; partly to the less 
risk attending the business of banking in Scotland ; and partly to the facility afforded 
by the law of Scotland of attaching a debtors property, whether it consist of land or 
moveables, and making it available to the payment of his debts. 

In the Report already quoted, the last-mentioned topic is touched upon as follows: 
—“ The general provisions of the law of Scotland bearing upon this subject are call 
dilated to promote the solidity of banking establishments, by affording to the creditor 
great facilities of ascertaining the pecuniary circumstances of individual partners, and 


• The Bank has always allowed interest on deposits. The rate allowed varies, of course, withihe 
variations In tho market rate. During the greater part of the late war it wm <os high as 4 per cent; but 
at present (January 1817) it is only 3 per cent. * “ ' , . 

t The seal is now dispensed.with, except on tho Bank's notes, 

I 
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by majcthg the private fortunes of those partners available for the discharge of the 
obligations of the bank with which they are connected. There is no limitation upon 
the number of partners of which a banking company in Scotland may consist; and, ex¬ 
cepting in the case of the Bank of Scotland and the two chartered banks, which have 
very considerable capitals, the partners of all banking companies are bound jointly and 
severally, so that each partner is liable, to the whole extent Of his fortune, for the whole 
debts of the company. A creditor in Scotland is empowered to attach the real and 
heritable, as well as the personal estate of his debtor, for payment of personal debts, 
among which may be classed debts due by bills and promissory notes; and recourse may 
be had, for the purpose of procuring payment, to each description of property at the 
same time. Execution is not confined to the real property of a debtor merely during 
his life, but proceeds with equal effect upon that property after his decease. 

“The law relating to the establishment of records gives ready means of procuring 
information with respect to the real and heritable estate of which any person in Scotland 
may be possessed. No purchase of an estate in that country is secure until the seisine 
(that is, the instrument certifying that actual delivery has been given) is put on record, 
nor is any mortgage effectual until the deed is in like manner recorded. 

« In the case of conflicting pecuniary claims upon real property, the preference is not 
regulated by the date of the transaction, but by the date of its record. These records are 
accessible to all persons; and thus the public can with ease ascertain the effective means 
which a banking company possesses of discharging its obligations; and the partners in 
that company are enabled to determine, with tolerable accuracy, the degree of risk and 
responsibility to which the private property of each is exposed.” 

Deposits. — As was previously observed, all the Scotch banks receive deposits of so 
low a value as 10/., and sometimes lower, and allow interest upon them. 

“ The interest,” says the committee, “ allowed by the Bank upon deposits varies, from 
time to time, according to the current rate of interest which money generally bears. 
At present (1826) the interest allowed upon deposits is 4 per cent.” (At this moment 
(1846) the interest allowed on deposits is 3 per cent.) “It has been calculated tluft 
the aggregate amount of the sums deposited with the Scotch banks amounts to about 
20,(XX),000 1. or 21,000,000/.” (It is believed to he now (1846) little, if anything, 
under 28,000,000 or 30,000,000/.) “The precise accuracy of such an estimate cannot 
of course be relied on. The witness by whom it was made thought that the amount 
of deposits could not be less than 16,000,000/., nor exceed 25,000,000/., and took an 
intermediate sum as the probable amount. Another witness, connected for many years 
with different banks in Scotland, and who has had experience of their concerns at 
Stirling, Edinburgh, Perth, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, stated that more than one half of 
the deposits in the banks with which he had been connected were in sums from ten pounds 
to two hundred pounds. Being asked what class of the community it is that makes 
the small deposits, he gave the following answer; from which it appears that the mode 
of conducting this branch of the banking business in Scotland has long given to that 
country many of the benefits derivable from the establishment of savings banks. 

“ Question. What class of the community is it that makes the smallest deposits? — 
Answer. They are generally the labouring classes in towns like Glasgow : in country 
places like Perth end Aberdeen, it is from servants and fishermen, and that class of the 
community, who save small sums from their earnings till they come to be a bank 
deposit. There is now a facility for their placing money in the Provident Banks, 
which receive money till the deposit amounts to 10/. When it comes to 10/, it is 
equal to the minimum of a bank deposit The system of hanking in Scotland is an 
extension of the Provident Bank system. Half-yearly or yearly those depositors come 
to the bank, and add the savings of their labour, with the interest that has accrued upon 
the deposits from the previous half-year or year, to the principal; and in this way it 
goes on, without being at all reduced, accumulating (at compound interest) till the 
depositor is able either to buy or build a house, when it comes to be 100/., or 200/., or 
300 L, or till he is able to commence business as a master in the line in which he has 
hitherto been a servant. A great part of the depositors of the bank are of that descrip¬ 
tion, and a great part of the most thriving of our farmers and manufacturers have 
arisen from such beginnings.*’ 

Cash Accounts or Credits. — The loans or advances made by the Scotch banks are 
either in the shape of discounts, or upon cash credits, or, as they are more commonly 
termed, cash accounts. , . , 

This species of account does not differ in principle from an over-drawing OccoUiit at 
a private banker's in England. A cash credit is a Credit .given to an individual a 
banking company for a limited sum, seldom under 100/. or 200/., upon his owfteeettifty, 
«nd that of two pr three individuals approved by the bank, who become sureti^fcjfbf its 
payment. The individual who has obtained such a credit ie<enabled to draw vW whole 
sura, or any part of it,-when he pleases, replacing it, or portions of it; according as he 
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. finds it convenient ; interest bein^ charged upon such part only as he draws out, “ If 
a man borrows 5,0001 from a private hand, besides that it is not always to be found 
drhen required, he pays interest for it whether he be using it or not. His bank credit 
costa him nothing, except during the moment it is of service to him, and this circum¬ 
stance is of equal advantage as if he had borrowed money at a much lower rate of 
interest."— {Hume'a Essay on the Balance of Trade.)' This, then, is plainly one of the 
most commodious forms in which advances can be made. Cash credits are pot, how¬ 
ever, intended to be a jdead loans the main object of the banks in granting, them is to 
get their notes circulated, and they do not grant them except to persons in busihess, or 
to those who are frequently drawing out and paying in money. 

The system of cash credits has been very well described in the Report of the lords' 
Committee of 1826 on Scotch and Irish Banking. “ There is also,” say their lord- 
shipia, “ ope part of their system, which is stated by all the witnesses (and, in the 
opinion of the committee, very justly stated) to have had the best effects upon the 
people of Scotland and particularly upon the middling and poorer classes of society, in 
producing and encouraging habits of frugality and industry. The practice referred to 
is that of cash credits. Any person who applies to a banlbfor a cash credit is called 
Upon to produce two or more competent sureties, who are jointly bound; and, after a 
full inquiry into the character of the applicant, the nature of his.business, and the suf¬ 
ficiency of his securities, he is allowed to open a credit, and to draw upon the bank for 
the whole of its amount, or for such part as his daily transactions may require, To 
the credit of the account he pays in such sums as he may not have occasion to use, and 
interest is charged or credited upon the daily balance, as the case may be. From the 
facility which these cash credits give to all the small transactions of the country, and 
from the opportunities which they afford to persons who begin business with little or 
no capital but their character, to employ profitably the minutest products of their 
industry, it cannot be doubted that the most important advantages arc derived to the 
whole community. The advantage to the banks who give these cash credits arises from 
the call which they continually produce for the issue of their paper, and from the 
opportufiity which they afford for the profitable employment of part of their deposits. 
The banks are indeed so sensible that, in order to make this part of their business 
advantageous and secure, it is necessary that their cash credits should (as they express 
it) be frequently operated upon, that they refuse to continue them unless this implied 
condition be fulfilled. The total amount of their cash credits is stated by one. witness 
to be 5,000,000/., of which the average amount advanced by the banks may be otic 
third.” 

The expense of a bond for a cash credit of 500/. is 4/. stamp duty, and a charge of 
from 5s. to 10$. Gd. per cent, for filling it up. 

Law in regard to Banking in Scotland. We subjoin a full abstract of the act 8 & 9 
Viet. e. 38., regulating the issue of bank notes in Scotland. 

Adstkact of tiie Act, 8 & 9 Vict. c. 38., TO RritfW-ATB the Issue of Bank Notes in Scotland. 

Bankers claiming to issue Bank Notes to give N$t&je to Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes. — 
Whereas by the act 7 & 8 Ylct. c. 32. s. 10., intituled “ Afi Act to regulato the Issue of Bank Notes, and 
for giving to the Governor and Company of the Bank of Knglnnd certain Privileges for a limited Period,” it 
was enacted, that from and after the passing of that act no person, other than a banker who on the 6th 
day of May, 1844, was lawfully issuing his own bank notes, should make or issue bank notes in any pait 
of the U. K.: and whereas It is expedient to regulate the issue of bank notes by such bankers as lire now 
by law authorized to issue the same In Scotland : he It therefore enacted, that every banker claiming to bo 
entitled to Issue bank notes in Scotland shall, within 1 month next after the passing of thls^act, give 
notice in writing to the commissioners of stamps and taxes, at their head office in London, of such claim, 
and of the place and name and firm at and under which such hanker has issued such notes In Scot¬ 
land during the year next preceding the 1st day of May, 1845, and thereupon the said commissioners shall 
ascertain if such banker was on the 6th day of May, 1844, and from thence up to the 1st day of May, 1845, 
carrying on the business of a banker and lawfully issuing his own bank notes In Scotland, and if It shall 
so appear, then the said commissioners shall proceed to ascertain the average amount of the bank notes of 
such banker which were in circulation during the said period of 1 year preceding the 1st day of May, 
1845, according to the returns made by such banker in pursuance of the act 4 & 5 Vict. c. 50., intituled 
“ An act to make further Provision relative to the Returns to bo made by Banks of the Amount of 
their Notes In circulation; ” and the said commissioners, or any 2 of them, shall certify under their 
hands to such banker the average amount when so ascertained as aforesaid, omitting the fractions of a 
pound, if any; and It shall be TaWfbl for every such banker to continue to issue his own bank notes 
* after the Gth day of December, 1845, to the extent of the amount so certified, and of the amount of gold 
and Bilvcr coin held by such banker at the head office or principal place of issue of such banker, in tho 
proportion and manner hereln-after mentioned, but not to any further extent; and from and afterthe6th 
day of December, 1849.' It Shall not be lawful for asy banker to make or issue bank notes in Scotland, save 
and except only such bankers as shall have obtained such certificate from the commissioners of stamps 
and tsitt'—{ I. 

Provision for united Banks _If it shill be made to appear to the commissioners of stamps and taxes 

that any 2 or more banks have by written, contract or agreement (which contract or agreement shall be, 
produced to the said commissioners) become united Within the year next preceding such 1st day of May, 
1845, it shill be lawful for the said commissioners to ascertain the average amount of the notes Of each 
fueh bank in the manner hereiiv before directed* and to certify a sum equal to the average amount of 
the notes of the 2 or more banks so united, as the amount which the united bank shall thereafter bo 
authbfised to issue, subject to the regulations 6f this act.~J 2. 

Duplicate of Certificate to be published in the Qa%ette. —The commissioners of stafnps and taxes shall, 

, at tbe^time or certifying to any banker such particulars as they are hereiunbefore required to certify, also 

12 
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publish a duplicato of their certificate thereof in the next’succeeding London Gazette In which the same 
may be conveniently Inserted { and the Gazette in which such publication shall be made shall be con¬ 
clusive evidence in all courts whatsoever of the amount of bank notes which the banker named In such 
certificate or duplicate is by law authorised to issue and to have in circulation as aforesaid; exclusive of 
an amount equal to the monthly average amount of the gold and silver coin held by such banker as 
herein provided. —§ 3. . . _ . , . 

If Banks become united , Commissioners to certify the Amount qf Notes Which each Bank was authortxed 
to ist . — In case It shall be made to appear to the commissioners of stamps and taxes, at any time here¬ 
after, that any 2 or more banks have by written contract or agreement (which contract or agreement 
shall be produced to the said commissioners) become united subsequently to the passing of this act, it 
shall be lawful to the said commissioners, upon the application of such united bank, to certify In manner 
herein-beforo mentioned the aggregate of the amount of bank notes which such separate banks were pre¬ 
viously authorized to issue under the separate certificates previously delivered to them, and so from time 
to time ; and every such certificate shall bo -published in manner herein-before directed, and from and 
after such publication the amount therein stated shall bo and be deemed to bo the limit of the amount of 
bank notes which such united bank may have in circulation, exclusive of an amount equal to the monthly 
average amount of the gold and silver coin held by such bank, as herein provided.—? 4. 

Issue qf Notes for fractional Parts of a Pound prohibited. — All bank notes to be Issued or rc-lssued In 
Scotland shall be exprossed to be for payment of n sum in pounds sterling, without any fractional parts 
of a pound ; and if any banker in Scotland shall, from and after the 6th day of December, 1845, make, 
sign, issue, or ro.issue any bank note for the fractional part of a pound sterling, or for any sum together 
with the fractional part of a pound sterling, every such banker so mnking, signing, issuing, or re-issuing 
nn^ such note as aforesaid shall faf each note so made, signed, issued, or re-issued forfeit or pay the sum 

Limitation qf Bank Notes in drculattnn . — From and after tho 6th day of December, 1845, it shall not 
bo lawful for any banker in Scotland to have in circulation, upon the average of a period of 4 weeks, to 
he ascertained as herein-aftcr mentioned, a greater amount of notes than an amount composed or the 
sum certified by tho commissioners of stamps and taxes as aforesaid and the monthly averago amount-of 
gold and silver coin held by such banker at the head office or principal place of issue of such banker 
during the saino period of 4 weeks, to be ascertained In manner hereln-atter mentioned.—? 6. 

Issuing Banks to render Accounts weekly —Every banker who after tho 6th day of December, I84f&» 
shall issue bank notes in Scotland shall, on some one day in every week after the. 13th day of December, 
1845, (such day to be fixed by the commissioners of stamps and taxes), transmit to the said commissioners 
a just anU true account of the amount of bank notes of such banker in circulation at the close of flfh 
business on the next preceding Saturday, distinguishing tho notes of ft l. and upwards, and tho notes 
below hi., and also an account of the total amount of gold and silver coin, held by such banker at the 
head office or principal place of issue in Scotland of such banker at the close of business on each day of 
the week ending on the same Saturday, and also an account of the total amount of gold and sliver coin 
In Scotland held by such banker at the close of business on that day ; and on completing the first period 
of 4 weeks, and so on completing each successive period of 4 weeks, every such banker shall annex to 
such account the average amount of bank notes of such banker in circulation during the saiil 4 weeks, 
distinguishing tho bank notes of 5/. and upwards and the notes below 5/., and the average amoftntof gold 
and silver coin respectively held by such banker at tho head office or principal place of issue in Scotland 
of such banker during tho said 4 weeks, and also the amount of bank notes which such banker is, by the 
certificate published as aforesaid in the London Gazette, authorized to issue under the provisions of this 
act; and every such account shall specify the head office or principal places of issue in Scotland of such 
banker, and shall bo verified by the signature of such banker or his chief cashier, or in case of a company 
or partnership by the signature of the chief cashier or other officer duly authorized by the directors of 
such company or partnership, and shall be made in the form to this act annexed marked (A) ; and if 
nny such banker snail neglect or refuso to render any such nccount in the form and at tho time required 
by this act, or shall at any time render a false account, such banker shall forfeit the sum of 100/. for every 
such offence.—? 7. 

/ Vhat shall be deemed to be Bank Notes in circulation. — All bank notes shall be deemed to be In cir¬ 
culation from tho time the same shall have been issued by any banker, or any servant or agent of 
such bankor, until the same shall have been actually roturned to such banker, or some servant or agent 
of such bankor—§ 8. 

Commissioners qf Stamps and Taxes to make a monthly Return _From the returns so made by each 

banker to the commissioners of stamps and taxestlie said commissioners shall, at the end of tho first 
period of 4 weeks after said Cth day of Decemb«^Sl84ft, and so at the end of each successive period of 4 
weeks, make out a general return in tho form ^this act annexed marked (B) of the monthly average 
amount ol bank notes in circulation of each banker In Scotland during the last preceding 4 weeks, and of 
the average amount of all the gold and silver coin held by sdeh banker, and certifying under the hand of 
any officer of tho said commissioners duly authorized for that purpose, in the case of each such banker, 
whether such banker has ield the amount of coin required by law during the period to which tho said 
return shall Apply, and shall publish the samo in the next succeeding London Gazette in which tho 
sumo can be conveniently inserted.— ? 9. 

Mode of ascertaining the average Bank Notes qf each Banker in circulation and Gold Coin, during Ihr 
first Pour IVeeks after 31s/ December, 1845. —For the purpose of ascertaining the monthly average 
amount of bank notes of each banker in circulation, (lie aggregate of the amount of bank notes of each 
such hanker in circulation at the close of the business on Saturday of each week during the first complete 
poiiod of 4 weeks next after the 6th day of December, 1845, shall be divided by the number of weeks, and 
the average so ascertained shall be deemed to be the averago of bank notes or each such bank in circula¬ 
tion during such period of 4 weeks, and so in each successive period of 4 weeks; and the monthly average 
amount of gold and silver coin respectively held as aforesaid by such banker shall be ascertained In like 
manner from the amount of gold and silver coin held by such banker at the head office or principal place 
of issue in Scotland of such banker at the close of'business on Saturday in each week during tne same 
period; and the monthly average amount of bank notes of each such banker in circulation during any 
such period of 4 weeks is not to exceed a sum made up by adding the amount certified by the commis¬ 
sioners of stamps and taxes as aforesaid and the monthly average amount of gold and silver coin held by 
such banker os aforesaid during the same period_?10. 

In taking the Account qf Coin held by Bankers, Silver Coin not to exceed the Proportion qf One-fourth of 
Gold. — In taking account of tho coin held by any such banker as aforesaid, with respect to which bank 
notes to a furtber.extent than the sum certified as aforesaid by the commissioners of stamps and taxes may, 
under the provisions of this act, bo made and issued, no amount of silver coin oxceeding l-4th part of the 
gold coin held by such banker as aforesaid shah bo taken into account, nor shall any banker be authorized 
to make and issuo bank notes in Scotland on nny amount of silser coin held by such banker exceeding 
the proportion of Mth part ofihegold coin held by such banker as aforesaid. —5 11. 

Commissioners of Stomps and Taxes empowered to cause the Books qf Bankers to be inspected. —Whereas 
in order to ensure the rendering of true and faithful accounts of the amount of bank notes In circulation, 
and tho amount of gold and silver coin held by each banker, as directed by this act, it Is necessary,Chat 
tho commissioners of stamps and taxes should be empowered to cause the books of bankers issuing such 
uotcs, and the gold and silver coin held by such bankers as aforesaid, to be Inspected as hercin-after 
mentioned ;uo it therefore enacted, that all and every the book and books of any banker who shall issue 
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bank notes under the provisions of this act, in which shall be kept, contained, or entered any account, 
minute, or memorandum of or relating to tho hank notes issued or to bo issued by such banker, or of or 
relating to the amount of such notes in circulation from time to time, or of or relating to the gold ami 
silver com held by such banker from time to time, or any account, minute, or memorandum the sight or 
inspection whereof may tend to eecuro the rendering of true accounts of the nverngc amount of such notes 
in circulation and gold and silver coin held as directed by this act, or to test tho truth of any such account, 
shall be open for the inspection and examination at all seasonable times of any officer of stamp duties 
authorized in that behalf by writing signed by the commissioners of stamps and taxes, or any 2 of them ; 
and every such officer shall be at liberty to take copies of or extracts from any such book or account as 
aforesaid, and to inspect and ascertain the amount of any gold or silver coin held by such banker 5 and if 
any banker or other person keeping any such book, or having the custody or possession thereof or power 
to produce th 8 same, shall, upon demand made by any such officer showing (if required) his authority in 
that behalf, refuse to produce any such book to such officer for ids inspection and examination, or to 
permit him to inspect and examine the same, or to take copies thereof or extracts therefrom, or of or 
from any such account, minute, or memorandum as aforesaid, kept, contained, or entered therein, or if 
any banker or other person having the custody or possession of any coin belonging to such banker shall 
refuse to permit or prevent the inspection of such gold and silver coin as aforesaid, every such banker or 
other persou so offending 6 hall for every such offence forfeit the sum of 100 /.: provided always, that the 
said commissioners shall not exercise the powers aforesaid without tho consent of the Lords of tho 

to return their Nantes once a Year to the Stamp Office.'— Every banker in Scotland who 
mndi^amring on or shall hereafter carry on business as such, other than the Jlank of Scotland, tho 
ItOyjhL Batik of Scotland, and tho British Linen Company, shall, o^fte 1st of January in each year, or 
withmdft days thereafter, make a return to the commissioners of stamps and taxes, at their head office in 
London, of his name, residence, and occupation, or, in the case of a company or partnership, of the name, 
residence, and occupation of every person composing or being a member of such company or partnership, 
and also the name of the firm under which such banker, company, or partnership carry on the business 
of banking, and of every place where such business is carried on ; and if any such banker, company, or 
partnership shall omit or refuse to make such return within 15 days after the said 1st of January, or shall 
wilfully mako other than a true return of the persons as herein required, every banker, company, or 
partnership so offending shall forfeit or pay the sum of 50/. ; and the said commissioners of stamps and 
tuxes shall on or before the 1st of March in every year publish in some newspaper circulating within cacli 
town or county respectively In which the head office or principal placo of issue of any such banker bo 
situated a copy of the return so made by every banker, company, or partnership carrying on the business 
of hankers within such town or county respectively, as the case may be_§ 13. 

Tenuity on Banks issuing in excess — If the monthly average circulation of bank notes of any hanker, 
taken in the manner herein directed, shall at any time exceed tho amount which such banker is autlioi ized 
to issue and to have in circulation under the provisions of this act, Buch banker shall in every such case 
forfeit a stun equal to the amount by which the average monthly circulation, tnken as aforesaid, shall 
have exceeded the amount which such banker was authorized to issue and to have in circulation as 
aforesaid.—§ 14. 

Bank of England Notes not a legal Tender in Scotland. — Whereas by an act passed in the 3 & 4 Will. 4. 
intituled “ An Act for giving to the Corporation of the Governor nnd Company of the Bank of England 
certain Privileges for a limited Period, under certain Conditions,” It was enacted, that from and after tho 
1st of August, 1834, unless and until parliament should otherwise direct, a tender of a note or notes of tho 
governor and company c>f the Bank of England, expressed to be payable to bearer on demand, should bo 
a legal tender to the amount expressed in such note or notes, ana should bo taken to bo valid as a tender 
to such amount for all sums above 6 /. on all occasions on winch any tender of money may he legally made, 
so long as the Bank of England should continue to pay on demand their said notes in legal coin ; provided 
always, that no such note or notes should bo deemed a legal tender of payment by tile governor and 
company of the Bank of England, or any braticii bank of the said governor and company : and whereas 
doubts have arisen as to the extent of the said enactment; for removal whereof he it enacted and declared, 
that nothing in tho said last-recitod act contained shall extend or be construed to extend to make the tender 
of a note or notes of the governor and company of the Bank of England a legal tender in Scotland : provided 
always, that nothing in this act contained shall be construed to prohibit the circulation in Scotland of tho 
notes of the governor and company of the Bank of England, as heretofore. —§ 15. 

Notes for less than 20s. not negotiable in Scotland. — All promissory or other notes, bills of exchange, 
or drafts, or undertakings in writing, being negotiable or transferable, for tho payment of any sum or 
sums of money, or any orders, notes, or undertakings in writing, being negotiable or transferable, for 
the delivery ot any goods, specifying their value in money less than the sum of 20 s. in the whole, here¬ 
tofore made or issued, or which shall hereafter ho made or issued in Scotland, shall, from and after tho 
1st day of January, 184(1, be and the same are hereby declared to be absolutely void and of no effect, 
any law, statute, usage, or custom to the contrary thereof in anywise notwithstanding; and if any 
person or persons shall, after the 1st day of January, 1846, by any art, device, or meuns whntsover, 
publish or utter in Scotland any such notes, bills, drafts, or engagements as aforesaid for a less sum than 
20 .*., or on which less than the sum of 20 s. shall be due, and which shall bo in anywise negotiable or 
transferable, or shall negotiate or transfer the same in Scotland, every such person snail forfeit and pay 
lor every such offence any sum not exceeding 20/. nor less than 5/ , at the discretion of the justice of tho 
pence who shall hear and determine such offence. —§ 16. 

Notes qf 20 *. or above, arid less than 51., to be drawn in certain Form — All promissory or other 
notes, bills of exchange, or drafts, or undertakings in writing, being negotiable or transferable, for 
the payment of 20s., or any sum of money above that sum and less than 5/., or on which 20s., or above 
that sum and less than 51. v shall remain undischarged, and which shall be issued within Scotland at any 
time aftor tho 1st day of January, 1846, shall specify the names and places of abode of the persons re¬ 
spectively to whom or to whose order the same shall he made payable, and shall bear date before or at 
the time of drawing or issuing thereof, and not on any day subsequent thereto, and shall be mado 
payable within the 6 pace of 21 days next after tho day of the date thereof, and shall not be transferable 
or negotiable aftor the time hereby limited for payment thereof, and every endorsement to be made 
thereon shall bo made before the expiration of that time, and to bear date at or not before the time of 
making thereof, and shall specify the name and place of abode of the person or persons to whom or to 
whose order the money contained in every suen note, bill, draft, or undertaking is to be paid; and 
the signing of every such note, bill, draft, or undertaking, and also of every such endorsement, shall be 
attested by 1 subscribing witness at the least; and which said notes, bills of exchange, or drafts, or 
undertakings in writing, may be made or drawn in words to the purport or effect as set out In the 
schedules to this act annexed marked (C) and (D); and all promissory or other notes, bills of 
exchange, or drafts, or undertakings in writing, being negotiable or transferable, tor the payment of 20 s., 
or any sum of money above that sum and less than 51., or in which 20s., or above that sum and less than 
51., shall remain undischarged, and which shall tie issued in Scotland nt any time after the said 1st day of 
January, 1846, in any other manner than as aforesaid, and also every endorsement on any such note, bill, 
draft or other undertaking to be negotiated under this act, other than as aforesaid, shall nnd the same 
are hereby declared to bo absolutely void, any law, statute, usage, or custom to the contrary thereof hi 
anywise notwithstanding: provided always, that nothing in this clause contained shall be construed to 
extend to any such bank notes as shall be lawfully issued by any banker In Scotland authorized by this 
act to continue the issue of bank notes. — § 17. 
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Penalty for Persons, other than Bankers hereby authorized ,' issuing Notes payable on Demand for less 

than 51. If any body politic or corporate or any person or persons shall, from and after the said 1 st day 

of January, 1846, make, sign, issue, or re-Uyie in Scotland' any promissory note payable on demand to 
the bearer thereof for any 6 um of money less than the sum of 51., except the bank notes of such banker? 
as are hereby authorized to continue to issue bank Dotes as aforesaid, then and in either of such cases 
every such body politic or corporate or person or pefsons so making, signing, issuing, or re-issuing anv 
such promissory note as aforesaid, except as aforesaid, shall for every such note so made, signed, limed, 
or re-issued forfeit the sum of 20 /.— J 18. 

Penalty for Persons , other than Bankers, uttering or negotiating Notes, Bills qf Exchange, &c. — If any 
body politic or corporate or person or persons shall, from and after the passing of this act, publish, utter, 
nr negotiate in Scotland any promissory or other note (not being the bank note of a banker hereby 
authorized to continue to issue bank notes), or any bill of exchange, draft, or undertaking in writing, 
being negotiable or transferable, for the payment of 2 Os., or above that sum and less than 51., or on 
which 20s., or above that sum and less than 51., shall remain undischarged, made, drawn, or endorsed In 
any other manner than as is herein-before directed, every such body politic or corporate or person or 
persons so publishing, uttering, or negotiating any such promissory or other note (not being such bank 
note as aforesaid). Dill of exchange, draft, or undertaking In writing as aforesaid, shall forfeit and pay 
the sum of 20/— 5 19. , . „ . . .... . 

Not to prohibit Checks on Bankers. — Nothing herein contained shall extend to prohibit any draft or 
order drawn by any person on his banker, or on any person acting as such banker, for th£ payment- of 
money held by such banker or person to the use of the person by whom such draft or order Shall be 

^Modelf recovering Penalties.-^kU pecuniary penalties under this act may be sued or prosebut^S for 
and recovered for the use of in the name of H. M.’s advocate general or solicitor general In 

Scotland, or of the solicitor of stamps and taxes in Scotland, or of any person authorised to sue or 
prosecute for the same, by writing under the hands of the commissioners of stamps and taxes, or in the 
name of any officer of stamp duties, by action of debt, bill, plaint, or information In the court of ex¬ 
chequer In Scotland, or, in respect of any penalty not exceeding 20/., by information or complaint before 
one or more Justice or justices of the peace in Scotland, In such and the same manner as any other 
penalties Imposed by any of the laws now in force relating to tho duties under the management of the 
commissioners of stamps ; and It shall be lawful in all cases for the commissioners of stamps and taxes, 
either before or after any proceedings commenced for recovery of any such penalty, to mitigate or com¬ 
pound any such penalty, as the said commissioners shall think fit, and to stay any such proceedings 
after the same shall have been commenced, and whether judgment may havo been Obtained for such 
penalty or not, on payment of part only of any such penalty, with or without costs, or on payment only of 
the costs incurred in such proceedings, or of any part thereof, or on such other terms as such com¬ 
missioners shall judge reasonable: provided always, that In no such proceeding aforesaid shall any 
essoigu, protection, wager of law, nor more than one imparlance bo allowed; and all pecuniary penalties 
imposed by or incurred under this act, by whom or in whose name soever the same shall be sued or 
prosecuted for or recovered, shall go and be applied to the use of H. M., and shall be deemed to be and 
shall be .accounted for as part of H. M.’s revenue arising from stamp duties, any thing in any act contained, 
or any law or usage, to tho contrary in anywise notwithstanding: provided always, that It shall be lawful 
for the commissioners of stamps and taxes, at their discretion, to give all or any part of such penalties 
as rewards to any person or persons who shall have detected the offenders, or given information which 
may have led to their prosecution and conviction. — § 21 . 

Interpretation of Act — The term “ bank notes ” used in this act shall extend and apply to all bills or 
notes for the payment of money to the bearer on demand, other than bills and notes of the governor and 
company of tho Bank of England ; and the term “ hanker” shall extend and apply to all corporations, so¬ 
cieties, partnerships, and persons, and every individual person carrying on the business of banking, whether 
by the Issue of bank notes or otherwise; and the word “ person” used in this act shall include corpo¬ 
rations; and the word “coin” shall mean tho coin of this realm; and the singular number in this act 
shall Include tho plural, and tho plural number the singular, except whore there is any thing in tho con. 
text repugnant to such construction ; and the masculine gender in this act shall include the feminine, 
except where there is any thing in the context repugnant to such construction. — 3 22 . 
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I hereby certify, that each of tbe bankers named In the 
above return, who have issued an amount of notes beyond that 
authorized in their certificate [with the exception of A. n. or 
G. D., a• Me cote may 6«J have held an anfount of gold and 


tttnwl tgfflj, [AfonfA] t^rl 
Twenty-one days after date 1 promise to pay to A. 0. of 
[place], or his order, the sum of for value received 

bl Witness, M.F. 


silver coin not lege than that wjtlch they are required to hold 
during the period to which tlila fetum reffers. 

Dated 

Officer of the Stamps. 


And the endorttment, iotUe quotkt. 

(Day] [Month) [Year] 

Pov the contents to O. U. of [place J, or his order. 


t/Vac«1 . fOagsrl 

Twenty-one dins after date 


(AfonfA] ( Year} 
pay to A. B. of [place], or his 
value received, as advised 
E. D. 


. [AfeiUAl l Fear] 

Pay the contents to J. K. of [place), or his order. 
Witness. L. M. A. B. 


Of the notes in circulation in Scotland about two thirds are under 51. 

Th$. Scotch banks draw on London at 20 days' date. This is denominated the par 
of crag&Bnge between London and Edinburgh. 

By the act 9 Geo. 4. c. 65., to restrain the negotiatiomjn England of Scotch or 
Irish promisSttry notes and bills under 51, it is enacted, that if any body politic or cor¬ 
porate, or person, shall, after the J5th of April, 1829, publish, utter, negotiate, or trans¬ 
fer, in any part of England, any promissory or other note, draft, engagement, or under¬ 
taking, payable on demand to the bearer, for any sum less than 51., purporting to have 
been made or issued in Scotland or Ireland, every such body politic or corporate, or 
person, shall forfeit for every such offence not more than 201. nor less than 51. 

Nothing contained in this act applies to any draft or order drawn by any person on 
his or her banker, or on any person acting as such banker, for the payment of money 
held by such banker or person for the use of the person by whom such draft or order 
shall be drawn. 


A List of the Joint Stock Banking Companies of Scotland in 184G, specifying the Dates of their esta¬ 
blishment ; the Number of their Partners, the Amount of their paid-up Capital, the Situation of their 
Head Offices, and of their Branches, when they have any, with the fixed Issue of those authorised 
to issue Notes. 


When esta¬ 
blished. 

No. of 
Partners. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

Where situate. 

Amount of 
Fixed Issue. 


Aberdeen Hank ' • 


Ayrshire Banking Co. 


Bank of Scotland 


British Linen Company 


Caledonian Banking Co. - 

Central Bank of Scotland - 
City of Glasgow Bank 


81 April, 1834 
3 May, 1830 


63,675 

1,000,000 


Head Office, Aberdeen ; Branches, 
Banff, Cullen, Elgin, Kllon, 
Fochabers, Fraserburgh, iiuntly, 
luvtrury, Keith, Kincralgie, 
Tough, Peterhead, Tarland, 
Banchory, Portsoy, and Turriif. 

Head Office, Aberdeen ; Branches, 
Wick, Huntly, Ellon, lnventry, 
Peterhead, btonehaven, Keith, 
Golspie, Laurencekirk, and Tar¬ 
land. 

Head Office, Ayr; Branches, Ar- 
drO'San, Catrine, Cumnock, 
Glrvan, Irvine, Kilmarnock, 
May hole, Mu Irk Irk, Newmilns, 
Stewarton, and Troon. 

Head Office, Edinburgh; Branches, 
Aberdeen, Airdrie, Ardrossan, 
Ayr, Blairgowrie, Callander, 
Castle Douglas, Cumnock, 
Dumfries, Dundee, Dunfermline, 
Dunse, Falkirk, Fraserburgh, 
Glasgow, Greenock, Haddington, 
Inverness, Kelso, Kilmarnock, 
Kirkaldv, Kircudbright, Lauder, 
Leith. Montrose. Paisley, Perth, 
St- Andrews, Stirling, Stone¬ 
haven, and Strathavcn. 

Head Office, Edinburgh j Branches, 
Aberdeen. Annan, Arbroath, 
Balfron, Brechin, Carluke, C nolle 
Douglas, Coldstream, Cupar, 
Dumfries, Dunbar, Dundee, 
Dunfermline, Dunse, Elgin, 
Forres, Fort William, Glasgow, 
Golspie, Haddington, Hamilton, 
Hawick, Inverness, Irvine, Jed¬ 
burgh, Kelso, Kingussie, Kinross, 
Kirriemuir, Langholm, Leith, 
Melrose, Montrose, Naim, New¬ 
ton Stewart, Peebles, Penh, 
Paisley, Sanquhar, Selkirk, 
Stranraer, Tain, Wigtown, 
WUhaw. 

Head Office, Inverness { Branches, 
Dornoch, Dingwall) Cromarty, 
Forres, Nairn, Elgin, Grantown, 
Garmouth. 

Head Office, Perth; Brunches,] 
AbeTfeldy, Auchterarder, Criet, 
Dunk eld, Newburgh, Pitlochry. 

Head Office, Glasgow; Branches, 
Aberdeen, Ardrishaig, Ayr, Barr¬ 
head, Cal ton, Galashiels, John* 
stone, Largs, Newton Mearns. 
Oban, rabies, Edinburgh, 
Trongate, Kutherglen, Whit- 


70,133 

53,656 

300,485 


48,933 

78,9*1 
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Joint Stock Banking Companies in Scotland— continued. 



Head Office, Edinburgh ; Branches 
Aberdeen, Alloa, Annan, Ar¬ 
broath, Banff) Bcith, Blggar, 
Blairgowrie, Campbellon, Co- 
Limburg h, Ciiert', Crom irty, 
Cupar Fife, Dalkeith, Dum¬ 
barton, Dumfries Dunbar, Dun¬ 
fermline, Dunkcid, Elgin, Eye- - 
inouih, Falkirk, Forfar, (irange- 
mouth, Glasgow, Hamilton, 

Hawick, Inv mess, Kelso, Kil¬ 
marnock, Kirkaldy, Kirkwall, 
Lanark, I-eitli v J.even, Linlith¬ 
gow, Musselburgh, Newburgh, 
1’erth, Peterhead, Stirling, Tain, 
Thurso, Wick, Invcrgordon, I’lt- 
loehry, Turriff; Sub-Branches, 
Botihill, Kincardine, Kilwin¬ 

ning, Msrklnrh, and Maui hhne. 
Head Office, Glasgow ; Branches, 
Edinburgh, Alexandria, Ayr, 
Cupar, Campbelton, Falkirk, 
Greenock, Port Glasgow, Roth- 
say, Boness, Stirling/ St. An¬ 
drews, and Girvan. 

Head Office) Dundee j Branch, 
Forfar. 

Head Office, Dundee; Branches. 
Anstruther, luverkeltUing, and 
Montro.e. 

Head Office, Edinburgh; Branches, 
Alva, Dalkeith, Dollar, Dumfries, 
Galashiels, Glasgow, Kinross, 
Leith, Lockerhy, Melrose, Alicl- 
calder. New Galloway, Newton 
Stewart, Penlcuick, St. Andrews, 
Stirling, Stranraer, Tillicoultry, 
Whithorn, and Wigtown. 

Head Office, Edinburgh ; Branches, 
Aberdeen, Airdrie, Anstruther, 
Hand', Bathgate, Burntisland, 
Castle Douglas, Dalkoi’h, Ding¬ 
wall, Dumfries, Dundee, Kdst 
Linton, Falkirk, Tones, Fort 
William, Galashiels, Glasgow, 
Granlown, Inverness, Jnvcr.irv, 
inlay, Jidliurgh, Kelso, Kirkaldy, 
Kirkwall, Langholm, iadili, 
Montrose, Naim. Oban, Perth, 
Portree, Stirling, Stornoway, 
Strom ness, and Whithorn. 

Head Office. Aberdeen; Branches, 
Auchlnblnle, Banff, Beauty.Duff¬ 
town, Elgin, Fraserburgh, 
Huntley, Inverness, Inverurv, 
Invcrgordon, Keith, Macduff, 
Futerhead, Portree, Stonehaven, 
Tain, Turn IT; Sub-Branches, 
Alford, Banchory, Aberchlnior, 
Ellon, Insch, Oldmeldrum, t'ild 
Deer, New Deer, Stricben, Tar- 
land, Buckie, Portsoy, and 
Rliynie. 

Head Office, Glasgow. 

Head Office, Perth ;• Branches, 
Crieff, Coupar Angus, and Dun- 
keld. 

Head Office, Edinburgh; Branches, 
Dalkeith, Glasgow, Greenock, 
1-elth, Port Glasgow, and Rothe¬ 
say. 

Head Offices, Edinburgh and Glas¬ 
gow: Branches, Alloa, Aurhter- 
muenty, Ayr, Barrhead, Bath¬ 
gate, Bcith. Douiie, Dumhlnnc, 
Gals’On, (iirvnn,(irccnock, in me, 
Inverary, Johnstone. Kincardine, 
Kilmarnock, Kirkaldy, Lerwick, 
I.ochgilphend, Mas bole, Moffat, 
KViiston, Paisley, Port Glasgow, 
Slewarton, Stirling, Stranraer, 
Strathaven, Tiiornhill, and 
Troon. 

Head Office, Glasgow ; Branches, 
Airdrie, Alloa, Arbroath, lliggnr, 
Brechin, Cainwalh, Canipslc, 
Coatbridge, Dairy, Dumbarton, 
Dumfries, Dundee, Edinburgh, 
Forfar, Gatehouse, Greenock, 
Haddington, Hamilton, Helens* 
burgh, Kilsyth, Kirkcudbright, 
Kirkintilloch, Lanark, Largs, 
I-ochgilphead. Lochwlnnoch, 
Lockirlde, Millport, Moffat, 
Montrose, Musselburgh, North 
Berwick, Paisley, l’nltokshawi, 
l’ortobello, Rothesay, Tobermory, 
Bcith, lioness. Port Glasgow, 
Greenock Bank, Greenock, Avr, 
Ardrossan, Catrlne, Comnmk, 
Girvan. Irvine, Kilmarnock, 
Mayholo, Mnirklrk, Newmdi.s, 
Saltcoats, Stewarton, Troon, 
t’alton, Cupnr-Fife, Dunfermline, 
Dunoon, and Engleshaw. 

_Total 


/ Amount of 
Fixed issue. 

371,880 


101,028 

33,If,I 
33,«3G 

130,057 

207,021 


151,310 

38,056 

183,000 

327,223 

337,038 


,087,200 
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V. Banks (Irish). 

“ In no country, perhaps,” says Sir Henry Parnell, “ has the issuing of paper money 
been carried to such an injurious excess as in Ireland. A national bank was established 
in 1783, with similar privileges to those of the Bank of England, ih respect to the 
restriction of more than 6 partners in a bank ; and the injury that Ireland has sustained 
from the repeated failure of banks may be mainly attributed to this defective regula¬ 
tion. Had the trade of banking been left as free in Ireland as it is m Scotland, the 
want of paper money that would have arisen with the progress of trade would? in all 
probability, have been supplied by joint-stock companies, supported with large capitals, 
and governed by wise and effectual rules. 

“in 1797, when the Bank of England suspended its payments, the same privilege 
was extended to Ireland; and after this period the issues of the Bank of Irelund were 
rapidly increased. In 1797, the amount of the notes of the Bank of Ireland in circu¬ 
lation was 621,917/. ; in 1810,2,266,471/. and in 1814, 2,986,999/. 

“ Tlies'e increased issues led to corresponding increased issues by the private banks, 
of which the number was 50 in the year 1804. The consequence of this increase of 
paper was a great depreciation of it; the price of bullion and guineas rose to 10 per 
cent, above the mint price, and the exchange with London became as high as 18 per 
cent., the par being 8|. This unfavourable exchange was afterwards corrected, not by 
any reduction in the issues of the Bank of Ireland, but by the depreciation of the Bri¬ 
tish currency in the year J 810, when the exchange between London and Dublin settled 
again at about par. 

“ The loss that Ireland has sustained by the failure of banks may be described in a 
few words. It appears by the Report of the Committee on Irish Exchanges in 1804, 
that there were at that time in Ireland 50 registered banks. Since that year a great 
many more have been established; but the whole have failed, one after the other, involv¬ 
ing the country from time to time in immense distress, with the following exceptions ; 

.— first, a few that withdrew from business ; secondly, four banks in Dublin; thirdly, 
three at Belfast; and, lastly, one at Mallow. These eight banks, with the New Pro¬ 
vincial Bank, and the Bank of Ireland, are the only banks now existing in Ireland. 

“ Tn 1821, in consequence of 11 banks having failed nearly at the same time in the 
preceding year in the south of Ireland, government succeeded in making an arrange¬ 
ment with the Bank of Ireland by which joint-stock companies were allowed to he' 
established at a'distance of 50 miles (Irish) from Dublin, and the Bank was permitted 
to increase its capital 500,000/. The act of 1 & 2 Geo. 4. c. 72. was founded on this 
agreement. 

4 * But ministers having omitted to repeal in this act various restrictions on the trade 
of banking that had been imposed by S3 Geo. 2. c. 14., no new company was formed. 
In 1824 a party of merchants of Belfast, wishing to establish a joint-stock company, 
petitioned parliament for the repeal cf this act of Geo. 2., and an act was accordingly 
passed in that session repealing some of the most objectionable restrictions of it (the 
5 Geo. 4. c. 73.). 

“ In consequence of this act the Northern Bank of Belfast was converted into a joint- 
stock company, with a capital of 500,000/., and commenced business on the 1st of 
January, 1825. But the remaining restrictions of 33 Geo. 2., and certain provisions 
contained in the new acts of I & 2 Geo. 3. and 5 Geo. 4., obstructed the progress of 
this company, and they found it necessary to apply to government to remove them ; 
and a bill was accordingly introduced which would have repealed all the obnoxious 
clauses of the 33 Geo. 2., had it not been so altered in the committee as to leave several 
of them in force. In 1825 the Provincial Bank of Ireland commenced business, with 
a capital of 2,000,0001. ; and the Bank of Ireland has of late established branches in 
all the principal towns in Ireland. 

“ The losses that have been sustained in Ireland by abusing the power of issuing 
paper have been so great, that much more is necessary to be done, by way of protecting 
the public from future loss, than the measure proposed hist session (1826) by ministers 
of abolishing small notes, and the measure already adopted of allowing joint-stock com¬ 
panies to be established in*the interior of the country. As the main source of the evil 
consists in the interference of the law in creating a national bank with exclusive privi¬ 
leges, the first step that ought to be taken for introducing a good system into Ireland is 
the getting rid of such a bank, and opening the trade of banking in Dublin. The next 
measure should be the requiring of each bank to give security for the amount of paper 
that is issued; for after the experience of the ignorance with which the Irish banks have 
conducted their business, and the derangement of the natural course of the trade by the 
long existence of the Bank of -Ireland, it would he unwise to calculate upon a sound 
system of banking speedily supplanting that which has been established. 

“ Under the circumstances in which Ireland is placed, nothing would so much contri- 
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bute to her rapid improvement in wealth as the introducing of the Scotch plan of cash 
credits, and of paying interest on deposits. By cash credits the capital which now exists 
would be rendered more efficient, and the paying of interest on small deposits would lead 
to habits of economy, and to the more rapid accumulation of new capital.”-—( Observe 
tions on Paper Money, §*c., by Sir Henry Parnell, pp. 171 —177.) 

The oapital of the Bank of Ireland at its establishment in 1783 amounted to 600,0001., 
but it has beenincreased at various periods, and has, since 1821, amounted to 3,000,000/. 
The Bank ofireland draws on London at 10 days’ date. She neither grants cash 
credits, nor allows any interest on deposits. She discounts at the rate of 51. per cent. 

In 1828 the currency of Ireland was assimilated to that of Great Britain. Previously 
to that period the currency of the former was per cent, less valuable than that of the 
latter. 

Subjoined is 


A Statement exhibiting the Amount of the Liabilities and of the Assets of the Bank of Ireland on 
• the 20th February, 1841. 


Liabilities. 

Audi. 

£ £ 

Circulation ■ 

£5 and above - - 1,833,600 

Under - - - 1,411,000 

3.244.500 

Deposits: 

Public - - - 894,400 

Private, and sundry balances 1,805,100 

2.699.500 

£5,944,000 

Excess of Assets over Liabilities £1,122,' 

£ 

Securities: 

Public - 2,772,200 

Private, vix. ' £ 

Notes and bills discounted 2,580,800. 

All other private securities 597,100 

-3,177,900 

Specie - 1,116,300 

£7,066,400 

100, exclusive of the capital of the Bank. 1 


Provincial Bank of Ireland. — This important establishment was, as already stated, 
founded in 1825. Its subscribed capital consists of 2,000,000/., divided into 20,000 
shares of 1001. each, of which 25 per cent., or 500,000/., has been paid up. Its head 
office is in London; and at present it has subordinate offices in Cork, Limerick, 
Clonmel, Londonderry, Sligo, Wexford, Waterford, Belfast, Galway, Armagh, 
Athlone, Coleraine, Kilkenny, Ballina, Tralee, Yougliall, Enniskillen, Monaghan, 
Banbridge, and Ballymena. The last 5 have been opened since 1831. The entire 
management of the establishment is vested in the court of directors in London. The 
business of the branch banks is conducted, under the control of the head office, by the 
managers, with the advice and assistance of 2 or more gentlemen of respectability in 
the district, each holding 10 shares in the bank. The business consists of disequnting 
bills; granting cash credits after the manner of the Scotch banks; receiving deposits, 
on which interest, varying according to circumstances, is allowed; in drawing and 
giving letters of credit on other places of Ireland, Great Britain, &c.; and of other 
details incident to banking. It has had several pretty severe runs to sustain. In the 
course of a single week, in October, 1828, about 1,000,000/. in gold was sent from 
England to Ireland on acccont of the Provincial Bank 1 This prompt and ample 
supply effectually maintained the credit of the establishment, and did much to restore 
confidence. 

The notes of the Provincial Bank have always been payable at the places where they 
are issued. The Bank of Ireland began to establish branches in 1825; but the notes 
issued by her branches were not, at first, payable except at the head office in Dublin. 
This distinction, which tended to throw the principal pressure of runs in the country 
on the Provincial Bank and other private companies, was abolished by the act 9 Geo. 4. 
Several joint-stock banks have been established in Ireland since 1825, especially in 
1836. But the greatest of these, the Agricultural and Commercial Bank, which had 
nearly 4,000 partners and 28 branches, was in no long time obliged to suspend pay¬ 
ments, and is now in the course of having its affairs wound up. Some of the others 
have also been abandoned. There are comparatively few private banks in Ireland. 

The provisions in the act 8 & 9 Viet, c. 37., with regard to banking in Ireland, do 
not differ materially from those in the preceding act relating to Scotland. The pro¬ 
hibition that formerly existed against joint-stock banks carrying on business in Dublin 
or anywhere within 50 miles thereof is repealed; the charter of the Bank of Ireland is 
prolonged till January, 1855, when it may be dissolved on notice; notes of the Bank of 
England are declared not to be legal tender in Ireland; and notes for less than 20a, 
are not to be negotiable. 
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A Lift of the Joint Stock Banking Companies of Ireland in 1846, specifying the Dates ot their esta¬ 
blishment, the Number of their Partners, the Amount of their paid-up Capital, the Situation of their 
Head Offices, and of their Branches, when they have any, with the fixed Issue of those authorized to 
Issue Notes. 


Bank of Ireland 


Belfast Banking Company • 


Hibernian Book, Dublin • 
London and Dublin Bank - 


National Bank of Ireland • 


Ditto Clonmel 


Ditto Cnrrlck-on-SuIr 


Provincial Bank of Ireland 


Royal Bank of Ireland 
Tipperary Joint Stock Bank 


June, 1825 
1843 


May, 1836 

May, 1830 

1 Jan. 1825 


April, 1836 


No. of Pald-ui 
Partner*. | Capl 


a 


250,000 

100,000 


. 500,000 

New Share* 
40,000 


Head Office, Dublin j Branches, 
Armagh, Baltinasloe, Belfast, 
Carlow, Clonmel, Cork, Drog¬ 
heda, Dublin, Dundalk, Galway, 
Kilkenny, Limerick, London¬ 
derry, Longford, Mountmellick, 
New Roes, Newiy, SUgo, Tralee, 
Tullamoro, Waterford, Westport, 
Wexford, Youghal. 

Head Office, Belfast! Branches, 
Armagh, Bally mens, Bally money, 
Coleraine, Cookstown, Derry, 
Dungannon, Lame, Letierkenny, 
Magherafelt, Monaghan, New- 
townlimavady.Newtownards, Por- 
tadown, Strabano. Tandragee, 
Dublin, Newry. ana Castleblaney. 

Head Office, Dublin; Branch, Drog¬ 
heda. 

Head Office, London; Branches, 
Dublin, Dundalk, Wicklow, Mul¬ 
lingar, Kells, Parsonstown, Car- 
rlcr-on -Shannon. Carrickn.across, 
A thy, and Kinsole. 

Head Office, I/ondon; Branches, 
Dublin, Athlone, Ballina, llal- 
linasloe, Boyle, Carrick-on-8ulr, 
Cashel, Castlerea, Charlevllle, 
Clonmel, Clonalrilty, Cork, Dun- 
garvan, Ennis, Ennheorthy, Fer- 
moy, Galway, Kanturk, Kil¬ 
kenny, Killamey, Kilrusli, Mid¬ 
dleton, Limerick, Longford, 
Loughred, Mallow- Mitchels- 
town, Moate, Nenagn, New Rosa, 
Rathkeale, Roncommon, Koscrea, 
Skibbcreen, Tallow, Thurles, 
Tipperary, Tralee, Tuana, Wa¬ 
terford, Westport, and Wexford. 

Head Office, Belffistj Branches, 
Armagh, Ballymena, Coleraine, 
Clones, Carrlrkfi-rgus, Down- 

? atrick, Londonderry, Lurgan, 
Isbum, Magherafelt, and New- 
townllinavady. 

Head Office, London: Branches, 
Dublin, Armagh, Athlone, Bal¬ 
llna, Ballymena, llallyshannon, 
Banbrtdge, Bandon, Belfast, Car- 
low, Cavan, Clonmel, Coleraine, 
Cork, Cootehill, Downpatrick, 
Drogheda, Dundalk, Dungannon, 
Dmigarvan, Ennis, Enniscorthy, 
Enniskillen, Fermoy, Galway, 
Kilkenny, Kilrush, Limerick, 
Jxjndnn Jerry, Mallow,Monaghan, 
Newry, Omagh, Pnrsonstown, 
Sligo, Strabane, Hkihberecn, Tra¬ 
lee, Waterford, Wexford, and 
Youghal. 

Dublin. 

Head Office, Clonmel] Branches, 
Athy, Carlow, Carrlck-on-Sulr, 
Nenagh, Roscrea, Thurles, 
Thomastown, and Tipperary. 
Head Office, Belfast; Branches, 
Armagh, Antrim, Baliymonev, 
Ballymena, Ban bridge, Cootehill, 
Cookstown,. Downpatrick, Ennis¬ 
killen, Londonderry, Lurgan, 
Monaghan, Portaaown, ana 
Omagh. 

_Total - 


£ 

5,738,428 


No Issue. 
No Issuo. 

761,757 

66,428 

24,084 

243,440 


No Issue. 
511,079 


VI. Banks (Foreign). 

To attempt giving any detailed account of the principal foreign banks would very 
far exceed our limits; we shall therefore only notice a few of 1 the more celebrated. 

The Bank of Venice seems to have been the first banking establishment in Europe. 
It was founded so early as 1171, and subsisted till the subversion of the republic in 
1797. It was essentially a deposit bank; and its bills bore at all times a premium or 
agio over the purrent money of the city. 

The Bank of Amsterdam was established in 1 659. It was a deposit bank; and pay¬ 
ments were made by writing off sums from the account of one individual to those of 
another. According to the principles on which the bank was established, it should 
haye had at all time?, in its coffers bullion equal to the full amount of the claims upon 
it.’ Bpt the directors privately lent about 10,500,000 florins to the states of Holland 
and Friesland. This circumstance transpired when th$ French invaded Holland, and 
caused the ruin of the bank. 

The Bank of the Netherlands was established in 1814. It is formed on the model of 
the Bank of England; and has the exclusive privilege of issuing notes. The original 
capital of 5,000,000 florins was doubled in 1819. The king holds one tenth of the 
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share*. The affairs of the bank are managed by a president, secretary, and five directors, 
who are chosen every six months, but may be indefinitely re-elected. This bank discounts 
bills of exchange with three responsible signatures; it takes continuations on stock, and 
sometimes lends on bullion at such a rate of interest and to such an extent as may be 
agreed upon. It occasionally, also, makes loans on merchandise, but never at less than 
$ per cent. Its notes vary frbm 1,000 florins to 25 florins ; that is, from 83$/. to2 T ./. 
The dividends have varied from S to 7 per cent. The shares^are each 1,000 florins. 
The responsibility of the sharchQlders is limited to the amount of their stock. Its ori¬ 
ginal charter, which was limited to 25 years, was prolonged in 1838 for 25 years more. 

The Bank of Hamburgh is a deposit bank, and its affairs are managed according to a 
system that insures the fullest publicity. It receives no deposits in coin, but only in 
bullion of a certain degree of fineness. It charges itself with the bullion at the rate of 
442 schillings the mark, and issues it at the rate of 444 schillings; being a charge of 
Iths, or nearly A per cent., for its retention. It advances money on jewels to >|ths of 
their value. The city is answerable for all pledges deposited with the bank ; they may 
be sold by auction, if they remain 1 year and 6 weeks without any interest being paid. 
If the value be not claimed within three years, it is forfeited to the poor. The Bank of 
Hamburgh is universally admitted to be one of the best managed in Europe. 

The Bank of France was founded in 1803. The exclusive privilege of issuing notes 
payable to bearer was granted to it for 40 years, and was continued by a law passed in 
1840 (confirmed in 1852) till 18(57. This law was preceded by a very able Report, 
drawn up by M. Dufaurc, in which, among other questions, the policy of having only 
one bank of issue in Paris is examined, and decided in the affirmative. The capital of 
the bank consisted at first of 45,000,000 fr.; but it was subsequently increased to 
90,000,000 fr„ divided into 90,000 shares or actions of 1,000 fr. each. Of these shares, 
67,900 passed into the hands of the public, 22,000 having been purchased up by the 
bank out of the surplus profits were subsequently cancelled; hence the capital of the 
bank consisted, previously to the Revolution of 1848, of 67,900,000 fr. (2,716,000/.), 
exclusive of a reserve fund of 10,000,000 fr., since increased to 12,980,750 fr. But 
notwithstanding the laudable skill and caution with which her affairs were conducted, 
the bunk could not avoid suspending payment under a decree of the Provisional Go¬ 
vernment of the 16th March, 1848, to which and to the city of Paris she had to make 
large advances. To set some limit to the abuses that might have taken place under 
the suspension, the maximum circulation of the bank was fixed, by the decree now 
referred to, at 350,000,000 fr.; while, in the view of supplying a currency suited to 
the smaller class of payments, she was permitted to reduce the value of her notes in 
circulation from 500 to 100 fr. At the same time, or soon after, the departmental 
banks, or banks which had been established in some of the principal provincial towns, 
were consolidated with and made branches of the Bank of France. We subjoin a copy 
of the decree of the 27th of April, 1848, by which this amalgamation was effected. 


Art. I. The hank* of France, of Rouen, Lyon*, Havre, Lille, j 
Toulouse, Oilcan*, anil Marseilles aie united. 

Art. V. 'i he departmental bank* above enumerated ■will 
continue in operation as branch) s of the Rank ot France, con¬ 
formably to the regulation* stipulated In the decree ot the 18th 
of May, 1808,and theordonnaiic** of tho 26lh of March, 1841. 

The prevent number of tho administrator* of the depmt- 
niental bank* is mainta not, at alto the boards of discount, 
organised tor the icrvhe of several of them. 

The number of shares, the possession of which is at present 
required as a guarantee from the directors, censor*, adminis¬ 
trator*, and membirsof tire council* of discounter those de¬ 
partmental banks, in provisionally maintained. 

Art. 3. The thorn) of those banks are annulled, and the 
holders thrill receive in exchange share* oftlie Rank of franco 
At a nornin.il value of 1 .OOit fr. for a nominal value of l.OOOtr. 

Art. 4. In order to execute the above article the Rank of 
France It empowered to l-.sue 17,200 new shares, which will 
iiiCTen<C its capital to 8.1,100 shunt, ot' 1,000 fr. 

An. ft, By the cewtnn of tho-c new shares to tho share¬ 
holders of'the banks of Jlouen, Lyons, llavie, Lille, Toulouse, 
Orleans, and Marseilles, tho Rank of Franco shall become 
proprietor of the capital of those hanks, and be made charge - 
nblo vvltb Uveir engagement*. The reserve funds, exist lug 
in etch of those ban*.,, shall be added to tho reserve fund of 
the Hank of Franco. The Uniting of the landed and chatttl 
property, resulting from the present article, shall be subjected 
to the fixed registry duty Imputed on deed* of partnership. 

Art. 6. The Rank of Frame is authorised tp add to the 
rnd.iitniirn of circulation, llxvd by the decree of tho 16th ot 
March last, the nuijcimum of the circulation fixed for each of 
the departmental banks by the decree of the 26ih of the same 
month. 

From the date of the promulgation of the present decree 


the note* Issued by the banks, Incorporated with the Rink of 
France, shall be received throughout the republic as a legal 
tender by all the blanches of the public treasury and pitvulo 
individuals. The holders of said note* shall have to present 
them to the Rank of France, or to its branches, within the 
following six months, in order to exchange them for notes of 
that hank- llcyond that period those notes shall cease to be 
current as a legal tender, but tlie Rank of Frame and its 
branches shall not be exonerated from the obligation of ex¬ 
changing them. 

A»t. 7. The inspector* of the finance department, on an 
order of the minister, may verify the situation of the branch 
bank*. 

Art. 8. In future the branch bank* of the Bank of France 
shall bear the following denomination:—" Rank of France, 
Branch Rank of———.” 



Shari*. 

Fr. 

Rank of Rouen 

J.vnn* 

Havre 

Lille 

Toulouse - 
Or lean* 

Marseilles • 

Rank of France 

3,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

1 ,201) 
1,000 
4,000 

.■ 1 , 000,000 
2 ,000,000 
4,000,000 
2 ,000,0(H) 

1,200.0(H) 
1 ,000,000 

4,000,QUO 

17,200 

07,000 

17,200,000 

67,000,000 

86,100 | 

8 r >,ioo,noy 


The banks of Bordeaux and Nantes were at first disposed strenuously to resist tho 
project for their incorporation with the Bank of France. In the end, however, they 
gave way ; and, in consequence 6,150 shares, and an additional capital of 6,150,000 fr. 
was added to the shares and capital of the Bank of France, making at present (1853), 
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the former 91,250, and the latter 91,250,000 fr. The maximum circulation of the 
bank was at the same time increased from 950,000,000 to 452,000,000 fr. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that this conversion of the departmental banks 
into branches of the Bank of- France is a considerable improvement It gives an equality 
of value to the paper currency, whifch it could not otherwise have had, and makes it 
equally serviceable in all parts of the country. It is surprising, indeed, how-soon the 
Bank of France recovered from the severe shocks to which she was exposed in 1848, 
and to what a degree she has regained, the public confidence. But despite the able 
management of the bank, her intimate connection with the government makes her 
stability in a great degree dependent on that of the latter. 

A decree of the 3d March, 1852, has prolonged the charter of the bank till 1867, 
and lia9 authorised her to make advances on railway stock and on the bonds of the city 
of Paris. The issue of notes for 50 fr. and 25 fr. would, we incline to think, be a great 
improvement. There has been, within the last 3 or 4 years, a great accumulation of 
bullion in the coffers of the bank. Recently, however, it has been diminished not¬ 
withstanding a rise in the rate of interest. — ( Seneuil , .Traite de Banqite, pp. 196*—224, 
2d. cd. &c.) No bills are discounted that have more than three months to run. The 
bank is obliged to open a cample courant for every one who requires it, and performs 
services for those who have such accounts similar to those rendered bgftbe private banks 
of London to their customers. She is not allowed to charge any commission upon 
current accounts, so-that her only remuneration arises out of the use of the money 
placed in her hands by the individuals whose payments she makes. This branch of the 
business is said not to be profitable. The bank advances money on pledges of different 
kinds, such as foreign coin or bullion, government or other securities, &c. It also 
undertakes the care of valuable articles, as plate, jewels, title-deeds, See. The charge 
is | per cent, of the value of each deposit for every period of 6 months or under. 

The administration of the bank is vested in a council-general of 20 members, viz. a 
governor and deputy governor, nominated by the emperor; and 15 directors and 3 cen¬ 
sors, chosen by the general body of the shareholders. The bank has a large surplus 
capital, and at present enjoys a high degree of credit. 

Banks have also been established in Berlin, Copenhagen, Vienna, and Petersburg. 
Those who wish for detailed information with respect to these establishments may 
consult the 4th vol. of the Cours d'Economie Politique of M. Store!), which contains a 
good account of the paper money of the different Continental states down to 1823. 
We beg, also, to refer to the Supplement to this work. But in the meantime we lay 
before our readers the following details with respect to the Commercial Bank of Russia, 
established in 1818 : — 

This bank receives deposits in gold and silver, foreign as well as Russian coin, and in 
bars and ingots. It has a department for transferring the sums deposited with it, on 
the plan of the Hamburgh Bank. It discounts bills, and lends money on deposits of 
merchandise of Russian produce or origin. Its capital consists of 8,571,429 silver 
rubles. It is administered by a governor and 4 directors, appointed by government; 
and 4 directors, elected by the commercial body of Petersburg. The property in 
the bank is protected against all taxation, sequestration, or attachment; and it is 
enacted, that subjects of countries with which Russia may be at war shall be entitled at 
all times to receive back their deposits without any reservation. It is also declared, 
that at no time shall the bank be called upon for any part of its capital to assist the 
government. All deposits must be made for 6 months at least, and be repayable at or 
before that period, and not be less than 5C0 paper rubles : sums so deposited to pay 
J per cent. The deposits, if in bars, ingots, or foreign specie, are estimated in Kussiun 
.silver coin, and so registered in the attestation ; and if not demanded back within 15 
days of the expiration of 6 months, or the necessary premium paid for the prolongation, 
the owner loses the right of claiming bis original deposit, and must take its estimated 
value in Russian silver coin. No bills are discounted that have less than 8 days or 
more than 6 months to run. The rate of discount is 6 per cent. , No interest is 
allowed on money deposited in the bank, unless notice be given that it will be allowed 
to lie for a year, and 3 months’ notice be given of the intention to draw it out, when 
six per cent, interest is allowed. The bank has branches at Archangel, Moscow, 
Odessa, Riga, &c. 

By means ofits capital and deposits, which in 1859 amounted 
together to ](>l,881,839 silver rbls., the bank otfected in that 
year the folio win# operations s — 

Rbls. Cop. 

1. Repayments on deposits In transfer . $4,966,101 45 

X, Transfers from one etty to another - 19,986,313 06 

8 . Drat'ls purchased • - - 3,338,661 64 

4. Repayment of deposits at interest - 31,985,776 91 

6 . Ihscount of blits of exchange - - 17,*17 All 7 

6 . Advances on deposits ot merchandise « 1,316,604 Ci 


Rbls. Cop. 

7. Advances on the notes of othor banks • 650,001 13 

8 . JUscount of notes of the Lombard ■ 1,0X8,471 43 

9. Advanced on fixed property by branch at 

Kiel! - - - - 174 JQM 

. The nett profit during the same yent amounted to oaflJSOl 
ail v. rbls., asid the reserve capital or the bank v as then also 
1 ,*79,976 sllv. this—(See Supp. to the Journal de Ht. PtUrO* 
bourn for 183!\p. 87-K ; 
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American Banks. _ The system of banking in America has attracted a great deal of 

attention in this country; principally, perhaps, front the extent to tfrhich English capital 
has been embarked in it ; but partly, also, from the peculiar principles on which it has 
been founded, and the mode in which it has been conducted. And certainly it deserves 
to be carefully studied and meditated, were it only for the incontestible evidence which 
it affords that, how flourishing soever in other respects, a country cursed with a vicious 
banking system may be every now and then involved in the greatest difficulties, and 
reduced almost to a state of bankruptcy. Considering the peculiarly favourable circum¬ 
stances under which the United States are placed, the boundless extent of their fertile 
and unoccupied lands, the lightness of their public burdens, and the intelligence, enter¬ 
prise, and economy of the people, it might be presumed that distress and bankruptcy 
would he all blit unknown in the Union, and that she would be exempted from those 
revulsions which so seriously affect less favourably situated communities. But the very 
reverse of all this is the fact: discredit and bankruptcy are incomparably more prevalent 
in America than in any European country; and all sorts of industrious undertakings 
and monied fortunes are infinitely more secure in Russia, and even in Turkey, than in 
the United States I This anomalous and apparently inexplicable state of things is en¬ 
tirely a consequence of the American banking system, which seems to combine within 
itself every thing#that can make it an engine of unmixed evil. Had a committee of 
clever men been selected to devise means by which the public might be tempted to 
engage in all manner of absurd projects, and be most easily duped and swindled, we do 
not know that they could have hit upon any thing half so likely to effect their object as 
the existing American banking system. It has no one redeeming quality about it, but 
is from beginning to end a compound of quackery and imposture. Our own banking 
system was bad enough, certainly; but when at the worst, before it was reformed by 
Sir Robert Peel, it was as superior to the American as can well bo imagined. A radical 
reform of the latter, or, if that cannot be effected, its entire suppression, would be the 
greatest boon that can be conferred on the Union, and would be no small advantage to 
every nation with which the Americans have any intercourse. 

The American hanks are all joint-stock associations. But instead of the partners 
being liable, as in England, for the whole amount of the debts of the banks, they are 
in general liable only for the amount of their shares, or for some fixed multiple thereof. 
It is needless to dwell on the temptation to commit fraud held out by this system, 
which has not a single countervailing advantage to recommend it. The worthlessness 
of the plan on which the banks are founded was evinced by the fact, that between 1811 
and the 1st of May, 1830, no fewer than 195 banks became altogether bankrupt, 
many of them paying only an insignificant dividend ; and this exclusive of a much 
greater number that stopped for a while, and afterwards resumed payments. —(Report 
from Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 12th February, 1841.) The 
wide-spread mischief resulting from such a state of things led to the devising of 
various complicated schemes for insuring the stability and prudent management of 
banks; but, as they all involve regulations which it is impossible to enforce, they 
have been practically worse than useless. In Massachusetts, for example, it was provided 
that no bank, for the issue of notes should go into operation in any way until at least 
half its capital stock had been paid in gold and silver into the bank, and been lodged 
in its coffers, and teen in them by inspectors appointed for that purpose; and the cashier 
of every bank was bound to make specific returns once a year of its debts and assets, 
on being required to do so by the Secretary of state. But our readers need hardly be 
told that these elaborately contrived regulations are really good for nothing, unless it 
be to afford an easy mode of cheating and defrauding the public. Instances have oc¬ 
curred of banks having borrowed ah amount of dollars equal to half their capital for a 
single day, and of such dollars having been examined by the inspectors appointed for 
that purpose, and reported by them, and sworn by a majority of the directors, to be 
the first instalment paid by the stockholders of the bank, and intended to remain in it 1 

( Gouge's Paper Money and Banking in the United States .) We do not of course 
imagine that such disgraceful instances can he of common occurrence; but what is to 
be thought of a system which permits a company for the issue of paper money, founded 
on such an abominable fraud, to enter on business with a sort of public attestation of 
its respectability ? The publicity, too, to which the American banks are subject is 
injurious rather than otherwise. Those who are so disposed may easily manufacture 
such returns as they think most suitable to’their views; and the more respectable 
banks endeavour, for a month or two previously to the period when they have to make 
their returns, to increase the amoqnt of bullion in their coffers by temporary loan*, and 
all manner of devices. The whole system is* ki fact, bottomed on the most vicious 
principles. But it is unnecessary, after what has fecently occbired, io insist further 
• u P° n th e gross and glaring defects of American banking.- Bet baps no instance is to 
be found in the history of commerce of such a ‘wanton over-issue of paper as took 
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place jit the United Stated in 1835 and 1836. The result Was such as every man of 
sense might h£ve anticipated The revulsion to which it necessarily led, after producing 
a frightful extent of bankruptcy and suffering in all parts of the Union, compelled, in 
Mayr 1837* every bank within the States, without, we belifcve, a single exception, to 
suspend specie payments! In 1838, such of thetn as were not entirely svteptofF resumed 
specie p&yhtehts; but in 1839, by for -the larger number of them, with the Bahk of the 
United States at their head, again suspended payments; and this institution, with many 
of the others, was found to be altogether insolvent. 

It is stated, in the Report referred to above by thp Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United- States, that between 1830 and 1840, 150 banks, having an aggregate capital of 
45,000,000 dol., became entirely insolvent; and it farther appears that between the date 
of the above Report and the 1st of September, 1842, no fewer than 161 additional banks 
had failed, having (including the Bank’ of the United States) an aggregate capital of 
132,362,339 dol., with notes in circulation to the amount of 43,320,554 dol. (Sec 
the list of these banks in Downe'a American Almanac for 1843, pp. 293-295.) And if 
we add to the losses thus occasioned the depression in the value of the stocks of the 
other banks 4nd the diminution of their circulation, the bankruptcy of a vast number 
•of railway, canal, and other joint-stock associations, the discredit of the stocks of 
most of the States, the avowed bankruptcy of some of those motft able to pay their 
debts, and the violent shock given to all. private credit, we may form some faint idea 
of the injury inflicted on the Union by this revulsion. But the loss to individuals in a 
pecuniary point of view, vast as it has been, is nothing to the influence of this wretched 
system on public morals. “ The greatest injury to society,” says a writer in the Ameri¬ 
can Almanac, “ resulting from this state of things, is in the upheaving of the elements 
of social order, and the utter demoralization of men by the temptation to speculation, 
which ends in swindling to retain ill-gotten riches. In illustration, the Journal of 
Banking chrolttcles thirty odd millions of plunder by bank defalcations in this single 
revulsion,.as far as they have been discovered and have reached the eye of the editor.” 
— (P.257.) 

Here the writer stops *, but he might have added, that «* swindling to retain ill-gotten 
riches” is no longer confined to bank clerks and bank agents. It infects and pollutes 
every order of society. The repudiating legislatures of Louisiana and other states may 
come into competition for the palm of dishonesty with the worst agents of the worst 
hanking schemes in the Union. 

The United States Bank, originally incorporated by Congress in 1816 for 20 years, 
had a paid-up capital pf 35,000,000 dollars, or of more than seven millions sterling. 
The question, whether the charter should be renewed, was debated with extraordinary 
vehemence in all parts of the Union. The then president, General Jackson, was vio¬ 
lently opposed to the re-incorporation of the bank ; and rejected a hill for that purpose 
that had been approved by the other branches of the legislature. He also followed 
up this blow by removing the government deposits from the bank in 1833. But, 
notwithstanding this hostility on the part of the executive government, the credit of the 
institution continued unimpaired; and, in 1835 and 1836, the Bank of the United 
States, like other banks in the Union, made enormous additions to her issues; 
which went on increasing till the issue of the famous treasury circular of the 11th of 
July, 1836, directing that all deposits of money on sales of public lands (the speculations 
in which had been pushed to an unprecedented extent) should be paid in specie. • This 
may be said to have been the first step in that extraordinary reaction that overspread 
America with public and private bankruptcy, and from the effects of which she did not 
speedily recover. 

But, despite the opposition of the president, the Bank of the United States succeeded, 
in 1836, in obtaining a charter of incorporation from the legislature of Pennsylvania. 
But there can be no doubt that its capital had been seriously impaired before it received 
this charter; and this diminution of its strength, combined with the reokless improvi¬ 
dence with which it made advances bn state stocks, the stocks of public companies, and 
the cotton and other products of private individuals, completed its ruin. We have seen 
no statement of its affeurS on which we should be inclined to place any reliance y but it 
is certain that the bankruptcy was of the very worst description, and that all, or nearly 
«H, the capital belonging to the bank was lost. 

_ Out of the 350,000 shares into >vhich the capital stock of the bank of the United 
States was divided, it is understood that in the latter period of its existence about 
84,000 were held by foreigners, and raoitly by Englishmen. The question, whether 
the charter wotild be adequate to protect, these parties in their limited liability, is 
* one which it was thought might probably be mooted, should the bank not be able to dis¬ 
charge the various claims upon her. If they be protected we incline to think that the 
sooner the law U changed the better. We remarked on this subject in a former 
edition as follows ' 
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« Had the United States Bank not opened an agency office here, the case would 
have been different; but having opened an office, and transacted a large amount ot 
business in London, it became to all intents and purposes an English establishment; 
and the partners belonging to it in England must, one should think, be amenable to 
English law, and not to the law of Pennsylvania. If this be not the case, it will 
necessarily follow that any institution, though consisting wholly of Englishmen, that 
obtained a charter from any foreign state, even though it were not generally known 
that it was chartered, as the foreign law might not require this to he divulged, might 
open places of business in London and Liverpool, and, after getting some hundreds of 
thousands of pounds into debt, might suspend payments, and laugh at the credulous 
dupes they had reduced to beggary and ruin. The legislature of England has wisely 
refused to allow of partnerships (excepting in extraordinary cases) being instituted here 
with limited responsibility, being well convinced that, despite every possible pre¬ 
caution, they would be sure, in many instances, to be perverted to the basest purposes. 
And is it to be endured that foreigners should acquire privileges in this country denied 
to natives? or that foreign governments should have power to organise and establish 
institutions amongst us on a principle which parliament justly regards as most objec- 
tionable? If the law of England authorise this , it is most certainly high time that it 
were amended, and that a check were given to what must otherwise be one of the 
safest and most profitable species of swindling. But we hardly think that such can be 
the law. British subjects who embaik their capital in foreign trading associations 
may, in so far as respects their interest in them, be amenable only to the foreign law, 
provided the associations to which they belong restrict their operations to foreign 
countries. But should these associations send agents here, and open offices and carry 
on business within the U. Kingdom, the case is altogether different: the legislature of 
Pennsylvania may be omnipotent at home, but it is luckily impotent in England; it 
may, if it choose, institute trading companies with limited responsibility, or with no 
responsibility at all; but if these be joined by Englishmen, make England the scene of 
their operations, and issue their balance sheets in the city of London, what are they in 
practice but English companies? And such of our countrymen as have embarked in 
them wouldseein to have but slender grounds of complaint, should they be taught that 
they are responsible to our law; that the law of a foreign country cannot protect them ; 
and that they will be made liable, in the event of the concern becoming bankrupt, to 
the utmost shilling of their fortunes for its liabilities to British subjects.” 

Owing to the privilege claimed by the different states, and exercised without interruption from tho 
Ilovoliition downwards, It Is, we fear, Impossible to effect tho suppression of local pappr in America, or 
to establish a paper currency which should at all times vary in amount nnd value as if It were metallic. 
Hut the states have it in their power to do that which is next best: they may compel all banka which 
issuo notes to give security for their issues. This, though it would not prevent oscillations in the 
amount ami value of the currency, would, at all events, prevent those ruinouB and ever-recurring stop¬ 
pages and bankruptcies of the issuers of paper money that render the American banking system one of 
tho severest scourges lo which any people was ever subjected. Common sense and experience alike demon¬ 
strate the iueltlcacy of all the regulations enacted by tho American legislatures to prevent the abuse of 
banking. It is in vain for them to lay it down that the issues shall never exceed a certain proportion of 
the capital of the bank, and sp forth. Such regulations are all very well, provided the banks choose to 
respect them ; l>ut there are no means whatever of insuring their observance, and their only effect is to 
make the public look for protection and security to what is altogether impotent nnd worthless for any 
good purpose. If the suppression of local issues be impossible in America, there is nothing left but to 
take security from the issuers of notes. The reader may be assured tlmt all schemes tor the improve¬ 
ment of banks, by making regulations as to the proportion of their issues and advances to their bullion, 
capital, &o. ave downright delusion and quackery. We subjoin 


An Account, compiled by the Secretary to the Treasury of the U. States, of the Number and Con- 
• dition of the Banks in the Union on the 1st of January, 1850. 


Maine 

Ncnv llan>pil,i> 
Vermont 
Matsru'hiiw'tU 
Khotle Ir,laml 
ConnriMh’ut 
New York 
N(*vr Jorncy 
lVnn«y Iv&nia 
Delaware 
M ar viand 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
(jenrgid 


Hanks, llranthra Capital. 


$3,008,000 
2,186,500 
1 , 826,976 
.34,030,011 

n ,‘2 in, tor. 

8,9*8,264 
46,511,708 
3 ,*>66,*88 
17,18*.174 
940,1HM) 
8,701,711 
9,731,370 
3,407,300 
13,139,571 
12,695,010 
1,500,000 
14, *57,5*0 
7,0*fi,9H7 
7,030,900 
1,*08,751 
2,082,910 
7,1*9,227 
399,530 


$6,275,170 
3,956,881 
3,613,2*7 
66,599,309 
14,822,500 
14/U3,CWfi 
93,063,599 . 
6,377,034 
34,927,479 
1,653,695 
13,767,558 
18,163,300 
5,169,077 
20,601,137 
6,953,166 
2,116,591 
18,602,649 
9,008,699 
11,637,207 
3,265,270 
3,912,790 
15,694,139 
1 , 080,061 


»2,252,764 
1,776,921 
2,322,962 
15,700,935 
2,525,549 
4,511,570 
24,165,980 
2,548,351 
11,405,455 
651,121 
3,091,408 
8,914,752 
8,. 15,788 
8,741,765 
4,118,41!) 
2,658,868 
6,069,8h7 
3,913,491 
6 ,(>82,624 
2 ^ 94,790 

624,431 


$1,094,098 

481,114 

380,195 

9,875,317 

4.311.110 
1,831,291 

41,613,744 

1,894.273 

16,710,150 

290,556 

6,183,609 

4,238,875 

720,778 

3,322,132 

1,697,099 

1,216,319 

8,240,705 

1,320,669 

2,200,035 

1,377,288 

663,462 

4.657.111 
266,412 


Total 


139 
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VII. Banks fob Savings, 

Are bonks established for the receipt of small sums deposited by the poorer class of 
persons, and for their accumulation at compound interest. They are managed by 
individuals who derive no benefit whatever from the deposits. All monies paid into 
any Savings Bank established according to the provisions of the acts 9 Geo. 4. c. 92., 
and 7 & 8 Viet. c. 83., are ordered to be paid into the Banks of England and Ireland, 
and vested in Bank annuities or Exchequer bills. The interest payable to depositors is 
not to exceed 2 d. per cent, per diem, or 3/. Os. lOd. per cent per annum. No depositor 
can contribute more than 30/., exclusive of compound interest, to a Savings Bank in 
any one ye.tr; and the total deposits to be received from any individual are not to 
exceed 150/.; and whenever the deposits, and compound interest accruing upon them, 
standing in the name of any one individual, shall amount to 200/., no interest shall ba 
payable upon such deposit so long as it shall amount to 200/. 'The commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt have the disposal of the sums vested in the public 
funds on account of Savings Banks. 

This system began in 1817; and on the 20th of November, 1850, there was due to 
depositors, including interest accruing on deposits, 31,208,322/. It farther appears 
that from the 6th of August, 1815, down to the 20th of November, 1842, the public 
paid on account of interest and charges on the sums due to Savings Banks and Friendly 
Societies under the act 9 Geo. 4. c. 92., 14,070,341/. 2s. 6d., and that, the dividend 
received during the same period on the stock and other, public securities in which the 
commissioners for the reduction of the national debt invested the said sums, amounted 
to 12,039,781/. 8s. 6d„ leaving a balance of 2,030,559/. 14s., which consequently may 
be said to be the sum which the system has cost the public. — (Pari. Paper , No. 258. 
Sess. 1843.) But the reduction of the interest on deposits in 1844 from 2{d, to 2d. per 
cent, per diem, 1ms either entirely or in gieat measure obviated this source ofloss. 

The principle and object of Savings Banks cannot be too highly commended. In the metropolis, and 
many other parts of Knglund, public banks do not receive small deposits, and until recently they did 
not pay any interest on them. And even in Scotland, where the public banks allow interest upon de¬ 
posits, they do not generally receive less than 5/. or 10/. But few poor persons are able to save even this 
much except by a lengthened course of economy. The truth, therefore, is, that until Savings Banks 
were established, the poorer classes were every where without the mean3 of securely and profitably 
investing those small sums they are not unfrcquently in a condition to save : nnd were consequently led, 
from the difficulty of disposing of them, to neglect opportunities for making savings, or, if they did 
make them, were tempted, by the offer of high interest, to lend them to persons of doubtful characters 
and desperate fortunes, by whom they were, for the most part, squandered. Under such circumstances, 
it is plain that nothing could be more important, in the view of diffusing habits of forethought and 
economy amongst the labouring classes, than the establishment of Savings Banks, where the smallest 
sums are placed in perfect safety, are accumulated at compound interest, and are paid, with their accu¬ 
mulations, the moment they are demanded by the depositors. The system Is yet little more than In Us 
infancy ; but the magnitude of the deposits already received, sets its powerful and salutary operation in 
a very striking point of view. 

We subjoin a copy of the rules of the St. Pancras Savings Bank, which may be taken as a model for 
similar institutions, inasmuch as they have been drawn up with great care, and closely correspond with 
the provisions in the acts 9 Geo. 4. c. 92. and 7 & 8 Viet. c. 83. 

1. Management. — This bank is under the management of a president, vice-presidents, trustees, and 
not less than fifty managers, none of whom are permitted to derive any benefit whatsoever, directly or 
indirectly, from the deposits received, or the produce thereof. One or more of the managers attend 
when the Bank is open for business. 

2. Superintending Committee. — A committee of not less than ten managers, three of whom form a 
quorum, is empowered to superintend, manage, and conduct the general business of this Bank ; to add 
to their number from among the managers : to fill up vacancies in their own body, and to appoint a 
treasurer or treasurers, agent or agents, auditors, an actuary and clerks, and other officers and servants, 
and to withdraw any such appointments, and to appoint others, should it be considered necessary so to 
do.—The proceedings of this committee are regularly laid before the general meetings of the Bank. 

t 3. Elections. — The superintending committee is empowered to add to the number of managers, until 
they amount to one hundred and twenty, exclusively of the president, vice-presidents, and trustees. 
And any vacancies of president, vice-presidents, and trustees are to be filled up at a general meeting. 

4. General Meetings.— A general meeting of the president, vice-presidents, trustees, and managers of 
this Hank. Bhaii be held once a year, in the month of February. The superintending committee shall 
lay before every 6iich meeting a report of the transactions of the Bank, and state of the accounts. The 
superintending committee for the succeeding year shall be elected at such general meeting ; und failing 
.such election, the former committee shall be considered as reappointed. 

6. Special Meetings. —The superintending committee are authorised to call special general meetings 
when they think proper ; and also, on the requisition of any ten managers, delivered in writing to the 
actuary, or to the manager in attendance at the bank ; and of such meeting seven days* notice shall be 
given. 

G. Liability qf Trustees, Managers, Officers, SfC. — No trustee or manager shall be personally liable 
except for his own acts and deeds, nor lor any thing done by him in virtue of his office, except where he 
shall be guilty of wilful neglect or default; but the treasurer or treasurers, the actuary, and overy officer 
intrusted with the receiptor custody of any sum of money deposited for the purposes of this institution, 
and every officer, or other person, receiving salary or allowance for their services from the funds thereof, 
shall give good and sufficient security, by bond or bonds, to the clerk of the peace of the county of Mid¬ 
dlesex, for the just and faithful execution of such office of trust. 

7. Investment and Limitation qf Deposits. — Deposits of not less than one. shilling, and not exceeding 
thirty pounds In the whole, exclusive of compound interest, from any one depositor, or trustee of a 
depositor, during each and every year ending on the 20th of November, will be received and invested, 
pursuant to 9 Geo, 4. c. 92. s. II., until the same shall amount to one hundred atidjifly pounds in the 
whole : and when the pi incipal and interest together shall amoimfcj-Jto two hundred pounds, then no inter¬ 
est will tie payable on such deposit, so long as it shall continue to amount to that Bum. But depositors, 
whose accounts amounted to, or exceeded, two hundred pounds, at the passing of tho said act, on the 
28th of July, 1828, will continue to be entitled to interest and compound Interest thereon. 
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8. Interest to be allowed to Depositors — In conformity with the Act 7 & 8 VIct. c. 83., an interest at 
the rate of 2d. per cent, per day, being 3/. 0#. lOrf. per cent, per annum ( the full amount authorised by the 
said act), will be allowed to depositors, and placed to their accounts as a cash deposit, in the month of 
November in each year. Depositors demanding payment of the whole amount of their deposits in this 
Bank, will be allowed the Interest due on such deposits up to the day on which notice of withdrawing 
shall be given, but no Interest will l>e ullowed, In any case, on the fractional parts of a pound sterling. 

9. Description and Declaration — Every person desirous of making any deposit in this Bank, shall, at 
the time of making their first deposit, and at such other times as they shaft be required so to do, declare 
their residence, occupation, profession, or calling, and sign (either by themselves, or, In case of infants 
under the age of seven years, by some person or persons to be approved of by the trustees or managers, 
or their officer), a declaration that they are not directly or indirectly entitled to any deposi^in, or benefit 
from, tho funds of any other Savings Bank in England or Ireland, nor to any sum or sums standing in 
the name or names of any other person or persons in the books of this Bank. And in case any such 
declaration shall not be true, every such person (or the person on whose behalf such declaration may 
have been signed) shall forfeit and lose all right and title to such deposits, and the trustees and managers 
shall cause the sum or sums so forfeited to be paid to the commissioners for the reduction of the national 
debt; but no depositor shall be subject or liable to any such forfeiture, on account of being a trustee on 
behalf of others, or of being interested in the funds of any Friendly Society legally established. 

10. Trustees on behalf of others —Persons may act as trustees for depositors, whether such persons are 
themselves depositors In nny Savings Bank or not, provided that such trustee or trustees shall make 
such declaration on behalf of such depositor or depositors, and be subject to the like conditions in every 
respect, ns are required in the case or persons making deposits on their own account, and tho receipt and 
receipts of such trustee or trustees, or tho survivor of tnem, or the executors or administrators of any 
sole trustee, or surviving trustee with or without (as may be required by the managers) the receipt of 
the person on whose account such sum may have been deposited, shall be a good and valid discharge to 
the trustees and managers of the institution. 

11. Minors —Deposits are received from, or for the benefit of, minors, and are subject to tho same 
regulations as the deposits of persons of 21 years of age and upwards. 

12. Friendly and Charitable Societies. — Friendly Societies, legally established previous to tho 28th of 
July, 1828, may deposit their funds through their treasurer, steward, or other officer or officers, with¬ 
out any limitation as to the amount. But Friendly Societies formed and enrolled after that date are not 
permitted to make deposits exceeding the sum of 300/., principal and interest included : and no Interest 
will be payable thereon, whenever tho samo shall amount to, or continue at, the said sum of 300/. or 
upwards. 


Deposits are received from the truslees or treasurers of Charitable Societies, not exceeding 100/. per 
annum, provided the amount shall not at any time exceed the sum of 300/. exclusive of interest. 

13. Deposits of Persons unable to attend.— Forms are given at the office, enabling persons to become 
depositors, who aro unable to attend personally ; and those who have previously made a dpposit may 
send additional sums, together with their book, by any other person. 

14. Depositors' liook. — The deposits are entered in the books of the Bank at the time they aro made 
and tho depositor receives a book with a corresponding ontry therein; which book must be brought to 
the office every time that any further sum is deposited,also when notice is given for withdrawing money, 
and at tho time the repayment is to be made, so that the transactions may be duly entered therein 

15. Withdrawing Deposits —Depositors may receive the whole or any part of their deposits on any 
<1,ty appointed by the managers, not exceedtng/owr/ero days after notice has been given for that purpose ; 
but such deposits can only be repaid to the depositor personally, or to tho bearer of an order under the 
hand of the depositor, signed in the presence of either the minister or a churchwarden of the parish in 
which the depositor resides, of a justice of the peace, or of a manager of this Bank. 

The Depositor's liook must always be produced when notice qf withdrawing is given, 

10. Money wtthdi awn may be re-deposited. — Depositors may withdraw any sum or sums of money, and 
re-deposit the same at any time or times within any one year, reckoning from the 20th day of November 
provided such slim or sums of money re-deposited, and any previous deposit or deposits which may iiavo 
been made by such depositor iu the course of the year, taken together, shall not exceed, at anv time in 
such year, the sum of 30/ additional principal money bearing interest. J 

17. Return or Refusal of Deposits. — This Bank is at liberty to return the amount of the deposits to all 
or any of the depositors, and may refuse to receive deposits in any case, where it shall be deemed expe¬ 
dient so to do. 1 


18. Deposits of a deceased Depositor exceeding Fifty Pounds. — In case of the death of any depositor 

m tins Bank, whose deposits, and the interest thereon, shall exceed in the wholo the sum of fifty pound* 
tho same shall only be paid to the executor or executors, administrator or administrators on the pro¬ 
duct ion of the probate of the will, or letters of admini-tration. ’ 1 

19. Deposits of a deceased Depositor not exceeding Fifty Pounds — In case n depositor in this Bank 

shall die, whose deposits, including interest thereon, shall not exceed the sum of lifty pounds and that 
the trustees or managers shall be satisfied that no will was made and left, and that no ’letters of 
administration will be taken out, they shall be at liberty to pay the same to the relatives or friends of thp 
deceased, or any or either of them, or according to the statute of distribution, or require the production 
of letters of administration, at their discretion. And the Bank shall be indemnified bv anv such niv 
ments from all and everv claim in respect thereof by any person whatsoever. 1 ' 3 

20 Certificate.- In all cases wherein certificates shall be required of the amount of deposits in this 
Bank belonging to depositors therein, for the purpose of obtaining, free of stamp,duties a pi abate of 
will, or letters of administiation, such certificate shall be signed by a manager, and countersigned bv 
the actuary for the time being, as a true extract from the ledger of tho institution. * 

2\. At hit-ration of Differences. — In case any dispute shall arise between the trustees or managers of 
this Bank, or any person or persons acting under them, and any individual depositor therein or anv 
trustee ot a depositor or any person claiming to be such executor, administrator, or next of kin 
then and in every such case, the matter so in dispute shall be referred to the barrister at law appointed 
by the commissioners for tho reduction of the national debt, under the authority of the 9 (Jeo 4 
c 92. s. 45 ; and whatever award, order, or determination shall be made by the said barrister, shall'be 
binding and conclusive upon all partios, and shall be final, to all intents and purposes, without any appeal. 

Purchase of Government Annuities by Depositors in Savings Banks, _The net 2 & 3 

Will, 4. c. 14. enables depositors in Savings Banks and others to purchase government 
annuities for life or for years, and cither immediate or deferred. At present these 
annuities are limited to 30/. a year. The money advanced is returnable in case the 
contracting party does not live to the age at which the annuity is to become payable, or 
is unable to continue the monthly or annual instalments. That this measure was bene¬ 
volently intended, and that it may be productive of advantage to many individuals, can¬ 
not be doubted ; but we look upon all attempts, and particularly those made by govern¬ 
ment, to get individuals to exchange capital for annuities, as radically objectionable • 
aild as being subversive of principles which ought to be strengthened rather than 
weakened.—(See Funds.) We subjoin 
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An Account of the Number of Saving* Banka, the Number or Depoaitort, and the Amount of Deposit*, 
in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, on the 20th November, 18AQ, 
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BANGKOK, the capital of the kingdom of Siam, situated about 20 miles from 
the sea on both sides the river Menam, but chiefly on its left or eastern ban IP, in 
lat. 1 r ,i°4Q' N., long. 101° 10' E. The Mcnarn opens in the centre nearly of the bottom 
of the Gulph of Siam. There is a bar at its mouth, consisting, for the most part, of 
a mud flat 10 miles in depth. The outer edge of this flat, which is little more than 
200 yards broad, is sandy and of harder materials than the inner part; which is so 
soft that when a ship grounds on it during the ebb, she often sinks 5 feet in the 
mud and clay, which supports her upright, so that she is but little inconvenienced. 
The highest water on the bar of the Menam, from February to September, is about 
feet} and in the remaining 4 months, somewhat more than 14 feet,—a difference 
probably produced by the accumulation of water at the head of the bay after the 
south-west monsoon, and by the heavy floods of the rainy season. On account of the 
deficiency of water on the bar, vessels sent to Bangkok had better, perhaps, not 
exceed 200 or 250 tons burden. In all other respects, the river is extremely safe and 
commodious. Its mouth Is no sooner approached, than it deepens gradually ; and at 
Bttknam, two miles up, there are 6 and 7 fathoms water. This depth increases as you 
ascend, and at Bangkok is not less than 9 fathoms. The only danger is, or rather 
was, a sand bank a/F Paknara, bare at low water j but on this fort a battery has been 
erected within the last few years, affording at all times a distinct beacon. The 
channel of the river is so equal, that a ship may ran^e from one side to another, 
approaching the bunks so closely that her yards may literally overhang them. The 
navigation is said to be equally safe all the way up to the old capital of Yuthia, 80 miles 
from the mouth of the river. 

The city of Bangkok extend* along the bank* of the Menam to the distance of about 24 miles; but is 
of no great breadth, probably not exceeding 1) mile. On the left bank there i* a long street or row of 


* The comparatively small amount of the deposit* in Barings Banks in Scotland Is Wholly a conse¬ 
quence of unusual facilities to long afforded in that part of the United Kingdom for the investment of 
comparatively small sums St interest In public banks of undoubted solidity. We have previously noticed 
the very great amount of these investment*. 

K 2 
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floating house*; each house or shop, for they are in general both, consisting of a distinct vessel, which 
may be moored any where along the banks. Besides the principal river, which at the city I* about a 
quarter of a mile broad, the country is intersected by a great number of tributary streams and canals, so 
that almost all Intercourse at Bangkok is by water. The population has been .computed at 50,000 or 
60,000, half of whom are Chinese settlers. 

The total area of the kingdom of Siam has been estimated at 190,000 square miles, aud the population 
at only ‘2,790,500, principally resident in the rich valley of the Menam. Of the entire population, it is 
supposed that not less than 440,000 are Chinese. The common necessaries of life at Bangkok ore 
exceedingly cheap. A cwt. of rice may always be had for 2s. and very often for Is. Other necessaries, 
such as salt, palm-sugar, spices, vegetables, fish, and even flesh, are proportionally cheap. The price of 
good pork, for example, is 2 §d. per lb. A duck may be had for 7 d. and a fowl for 3d. The neighbour¬ 
hood of Bangkok is one of the most productive places in the world for line fruits ; for heTC arc assembled, 
and to be had in the greatest perfection and abundance, the orange and lichi of China, the m&ngoc of 
Hindustan, and the mangostein, durian, and shaddock of the Malay countries. 

Monies , Weights , and Measures. — Gold and copper are not used as money in SianT, and the currency 
consists only of cowrie shells and silver. The denominations are as follow: — 200 bia or cowries make 
1 p’hui-nung ; 2 p’hfll-nungs, 1 sing-p’hai; 2 sing-p’hais, 1 fuang; 2 fuangs, 1 salung; 4 sailings, 1 bat or 
tical ; 80 ticals, 1 cattie; 100 catties, I picul. 

The standard coin is the bat, which F.uropeans have called a tical; but there are also coins, though 
less frequently, of the lower denominations. These are of a rude and peculiar form. They are, In fact, 
nothing more than small bits of a silver bar bent, and the ends beaten together. They are impressed 
with two or three small stamps, not covering the whole surface of the coin. The cattle and picul are, ot 
course, only used in speaking of large sums of money. Gold and silver arc weighed by small weights, 
which have the Mime denominations as the coins. The p’hai-nung, the lowest of these, is in this case 
subdivided into 32 sagas, or red beans, the Abrus nrccatwius of botanists. 

The hat, or tical, was assayed at tho mint of Calcutta; it was found to weigh 236 grains ; its standard, 
however, was uncertain, and the value of different specimens varied from 1 rupee 3 anas and 3 pice, to 
1 rupee 3 anas and 7 pice. The value, therefore, iu sterling money, is about 2s. 6d., and it is so con¬ 
sidered. 

In respect to ordinary measures, tho Siamese cattie is double the weight of the Chinese cattie, which, 
as is well known, is equul to U lb. avoirdupois. The picul, however, is of the same weight, consisting 
in the one case of . r >0 catties only, and in the other of 100. In weighing rice and salt, a large measure is 
used, consisting, in respect to the first of 22 piculs, and of the lust of 25 piculs, ltice is also measured by 
the basket, of which 100 go to the largo measure above mentioned. 

The long measures are as follow : — 12 finger breadths make 1 span ; 2 spans, 1 cubit; 4 cubits, 1 fathom ; 
20 fathoms, 1 sen; and 100 sen, 1 yuta, or, as it is more commonly pronounced by the Siamese, yut. The 
fathom is the measure of most frequent use, and the Siamese have a pole of this length divided into its 
fractional parts. This, as nearly as can be ascertained, is equal to about 6 feet 6 inches. The sen 
appears to be also used in the admeasurement of land, and to be the name of a square measure of 2C 
fathoms to the side. 

Port Regulations and Duties. —- As soon ns a European ship reaches the bar of Slam, slicmust, according 
to the regulations of the country, communicate with the chief of the village of Paknam, at the mouth ot 
the Mcnnm, aud from him obtain a pilot. At Paknam, the rule is to land ammunition, cannon, and 
small arms ; but tills regulation is not very rigidly insisted on. The duties and other imposts levied on 
external trade arc somewhat complex, and differ m some degree according to the class of vessels sub¬ 
jected to them, and which consist of Junks carrying on trade with China Proper, junks of the island ot 
llai-nan, junks trading to the Malay islands, and European shipping. The imposts consist of a duty on 
the measurement or dimensions of the vessel; an ad valorem duty upon imports ; and a rated tariff in 
most cases, with an ad valorem duty in a few, on exports. The first-named class of vessels, viz. the large 
junks trading with the principal ports of China, pay no measurement or import duties, because these are 
vessels belonging to thqking, or to the princes, or courtiers, licensed to engage freely in this branch of 
trade. The Hai-nan junks pay 40 ticals per Siamese fathom, on the extreme breadth of the vessel. 
The Junks trading to the Malay countries, in lieu of measurement duty, pay 130 ticals each, without 
regard to size. Neither of these vessels pay import duties. The measurement duties on European ves¬ 
sels are estimated at 11H ticals per fathom, besides an Inconsiderable impost in the form of an anchorage 
fee. The cargoes of these alone pay an import duty, which is reckoned at 8 per cent, ad valorem, levied 
in kWH. 


The tariff on exports comists of specific duties, of which the following ore specimens 

Ivory ....... - per picul SJ ticals. 

suck it- - ; 

Sug ii, if exported under a European flag l{ 

Ditto — an Indian Ha# --••-•.1 

Cotton wool - - ........I 


Trade. — Tho foreign trade of Siam is conducted with China, Cochin China, Catnbogla, and Tonquin, 
•lava, Singapore, and the other British ports within the Straits of Malacca, with an ocedsional Intercourse 
with Bombay and Surat, England and America. The most important branch of the foreign trade is 
that with China, which is wholly carried on in vessels of Chinese form, navigated by Chinese, tho greater 
portion of them being, however, built in Siam. The Imports from China are very numerous, consisting 
of what are called in commercial language “assorted cargoes.” The following is a list of the principal 
commodities: — Coarse earthenware and porcelain, spelter, quicksilver, tea, lacksoy (vermicelli), dried 
fruits, raw silk, crapes, satins, and other silk fabrics, nankeens, shoes, fans, umbrellas, writing paper, 
sacrificial paper, incense rods, and many other minor articles. Not the least valuable part of the import¬ 
ations are immigrants. 

The expoits from Siam are also very various, including among others black pepper, sugar, tin, carda¬ 
moms, eagle-wood, sapan-wood, red mangrove hark, rose-wood for furniture and cabinet work, cotton, 
ivory, stick lac, rice, nreca nuts, salt fish ; the hides and skins of oxen, buffaloes, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
‘her, tigers, leopards, otters, civet cats, and pangolins; of snakes, and rays, with the belly-shcll of a 
species »i bind tortoise ; the horns of the buttUlo, ox, deer, and rhinoceros ; the bones of the ox, buffalo, 
elephant, rhinoceros, and tiger; dried deer’s sinews; the leathers of the pelican, of several species ot 
storks, ot the peacock and kingfisher, Kcc ; and, finally, esculent swallows' nests. The tonnage carrying 
on the Chinn trade amounts in all to probably about 130 junks in number, a few of which aro 1,000 tons 
bunion, and the whole shipping is not short of 35,000 tons. 

Tho trade with the different countries of the Malay Archipelago is, also, very considerable. In this 
intercourse, tho staple exports of Siam are sugar, salt, oil, and rice ; to which may be added the minor 
mMelos ot stick lac, iron pans, coarse earthenware, hogs’ lard, &c. The returns aro British and Indian 
piece goods opium, with a little glass ware, and some British woollens from the European settlements, 
with commodities suited for the Chinese market, such as pepper, tin, dragon's blood, rattans, biche-de- 
'"or, esculent swmllows’ nests, and Malay camphor from the native ports. 

.7 VL u ’/ XI>ort8 of clu y wl 8u gfu* and black pepper, the 6taple articles of Siamese export, may be esti- 
atert, the former nt about 10,000 tons, and the latter from 3,500 to 4,000 tons. 

Lrrom the communications of John Crawford, Esq., who ascertained the particulars on the spot.] 

BANKRUPT and BANKRUPTCY. In the general sense of the term bank- 
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nipt, is equivalent to insolvent, and is applied to designate any individual unable to 
pay his debts. But in the law of England bankrupts form that particular class of 
insolvents who are engaged in trade, or who u seek their living by buying and selling,” 
and who are declared, upon the oath of one or more of their creditors, to have committed 
what the law has defined to be an act of bankruptcy. At present, however, we shall 
merely lay before the reader a few observations with respect to the principles and leading 
provisions embodied in the law as to bankruptcy and insolvency; referring the reader to 
the article Insolvency and Bankruptcy, for a detailed statement of these and the other 
provisions in that law. 

“ All classes of individuals, even those who have least to do with industrious under¬ 
takings, are exposed to vicissitudes and misfortunes, the occurrence of which may render 
them incapable of making good the engagements into which they have entered, and 
render them bankrupt or insolvent. But though bankruptcy is most frequently, perhaps, 
produced by uncontrollable causes, it is frequently also produced by the thoughtlessness 
of individuals, or by their repugnance to make those retrenchments which the state of 
their affairs demands; and sometimes also by fraud or bad faith. Hence it is that the 
laws with respect to bankruptcy occupy a prominent place in the judicial system of every 
state" in which commerce has made any progress, and credit been introduced. They 
differ exceedingly in different countries and stages of society ; and it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that they present very many difficulties, and that it is not possible, perhaps, to 
suggest any system against which pretty plausible objections may not be made. 

“ The execrable atrocity of the early Roman laws with respect to bankruptcy is well 
known. According to the usual interpretation of the law of the twelve tables, which 
Cicero has so much eulogised*, the creditors of an insolvent debtor might, after some 
preliminary formalities, cut his body to pieces, each of them taking a share proportioned 
to the amount of his debt; and those who did not choose to resort to this horrible 
extremity, were authorised to subject the debtor to chains, stripes, and hard labour; or 
to sell him, his wife, and children, to perpetual foreign slavery trans Tyberim / This 
law, and the law giving fathers the power of inflicting capital punishments on their 
children, strikingly illustrate the ferocTious and sanguinary character of the early 
Romans. 

“ There is reason to think, from the silence of historians on the subject, that no un- 
. fortunate debtor ever actually felt the utmost severity of this barbarous regulation ; but 
the history of the republic is full of accounts of popular commotions, some of which 
led to very important changes, that were occasioned by the exercise of the power given 
to creditors of enslaving their debtors, and subjecting them to corporal punishments. 
The law, however, continued in this state till the year of Rome 427, 120 years after the 
promulgation of the twelve tables, when it was repealed. It was then enacted, that the 
persons of debtors should cease to be at the disposal of their creditors, and that the latter 
should merely be authorised to seize upon the debtor’s goods, and sell them by auction 
in satisfaction of their claims. In the subsequent stages of Roman jurisprudence, further 
changes were made, which seem generally to have loaned to the side of the debtor; and 
it was ultimately ruled, that an individual who had become insolvent without having 
committed any fraud, should upon making a cessio bonorum, or a surrender of his entire 
property to his creditors, be entitled to an exemption from all personal penalties. — 
( Tcrasson , Histoire de la Jurisprudence Romaine, p. 117.) 

“ The law of England distinguishes between the insolvency of persons engaged in 
trade, and that of others. The former can alone be made bankrupts, and are dealt with 
in a comparatively lenient manner. ‘ The law,’ says Blackstone, ‘ is cautious of encou¬ 
raging prodigality and extravagance by indulgence to debtors; and therefore it allows 
the benefit of the laws of bankruptcy to none but actual traders, since that set of men 
are, generally speaking, the only persons liable to accidental losses, and to an inability of 
paying their debts without any fault of their own. If persons in other situations of life 
run in debt without the power of payment, they must take the consequences of their own 
indiscretion, even though they meet with sudden accidents that may reduce their fortunes; 
for the law holds it to be an unjustifiable practice for any person but a trader to encum¬ 
ber himself with debts of any considerable value. If a gentleman, or one in a liberal 
profession, at the time of contracting his debts has a sufficient fund to pay them, the 
delay of payment is a species of dishonesty, and a temporary injustice to his creditors ; 
and if at such time he has no sufficient fund, the dishonesty and injustice are the greater: 
he cannot, therefore, murmur if he suffer the punishment he has voluntarily drawn upon 
himself. But in mercantile transactions the case is far otherwise; trade cannot be carried 
on without mutual credit on both sides: the contracting of debts is here not only justi¬ 
fiable, but necessary; and if, by accidental calamities, as by the loss of a ship in a tempest, 

* Fremant omnes. licet 1 dfcara quod sentlo ; bibliothecas, mehercule, omnium philosophorum unus 
ntihl ndetur duodeefm tabularum libellus; akmis legum fohtes et capita viderit et authontatis ponders 
et utlUtatis ubertate superare— De Oratore, lib. 1. 
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the failure of brother traders, or by the nonpayment of persons out of trade, a merchant 
’ or trader becomes incapable of discharging his own debts, it is his misfortune and not his 
fault. To the misfortunes, therefore, of debtors, the law has given a compassionate 
remedy, but denied it to their faults ; since, at the same time that it provides for the 
security of commerce, by enacting that every considerable trader may be declared a bank¬ 
rupt, for the benefit of his creditors as well as himself, it is also, to discourage extrava¬ 
gance, declared that no one shall be capable of being made a bankrupt but only a trader, 
nor capable of receiving the full benefit of the statutes but only an industrious trader.’— 
( Commentaries , book ii. cap. 31.) 

“ After the various proceedings with respect to bankruptcy have been gone through, 
the bankrupt may apply for a certificate or discharge liberating his person and any pro¬ 
perty he may afterwards acquire from the claims of his creditors. The power to grant 
this certificate was formerly vested in the creditors: but the statute 5 Sc 6 Viet. c. 1 22. 
has enacted that the power to grant certificates shall be vested in the court, which, 
after hearing such creditors as may be opposed to the allowance of a certificate, shall, 
on taking all the circumstances into account, refuse or grant it, as may seem most con¬ 
formable to justice. In the event of the certificate being granted, the bankrupt is 
entitled to a reasonable allowance out of his effects; which is, however, made to depend 
partly on the magnitude of his dividend. Tims, if his effects will not pay half his debts, 
or 10*. in the pound, he is left to the discretion of the court, to have a competent sum 
allowed him, not exceeding 3 per cent, upon his estate, or 300/. in all; but if his estate 
pay 10*. in the pound, he is to be allowed 5 per cent, provided such allowance do not 
exceed 400/. ; if it pay 12*. Gd., then 7^ per cent, under a limitation as before of its not 
exceeding .700/. ; and if it pay 1 5s. in the pound, then the bankrupt shall be allowed 
10 per cent, upon his estate, provided it do not exceed 600/. 

“ According to our present law, when a person not a trader becomes insolvent, he 
may, after being actually imprisoned at the suit of some of his creditors for fourteen days, 
present a petition to the court to be relieved; and upon surrendering his entire property, 
ho is, unless something fraudulent be established against him, entitled to a discharge. 
While, however, the certificate given to the bankrupt relieves him from all future claims 
on account of debts contracted previously to his bankruptcy, the discharge given to an in¬ 
solvent only relieves him from imprisonment; in the event of his afterwards accumulating 
any property, it may lie seized in payment of the debts contracted anterior to his in¬ 
solvency. This principle was recognised in the cessio bonorum of the Romans, of which 
the insolvent act is nearly a copy. 

“ It may be questioned, however, notwithstanding what Blackstone has stated, whether 
there be any good ground for making a distinction between the insolvency of traders 
and other individuals. There are very few trades so hazardous as that of a farmer, and 
yet should he become insolvent, he is not entitled to the same privileges he would have 
eqjoyed had ho been the keeper of an inn, or a commission agent I The injustice of this 
distinction is obvious ; but, without dwelling upon it, it seems pretty clear that certi¬ 
ficates should be granted indiscriminately to all honest debtors. Being relieved from all 
concern as to his previous incumbrances, an insolvent who has obtained a certificate is 
prompted to exert himself vigorously in future, at the same time that his friends are not 
deterred from coming forward to his assistance. But when an insolvent continues liable 
to his previous debts, no one, however favourably disposed, can venture to aid him with 
a loan; and he is discouraged, even if he had means, from attempting to earn any thing 
more than a bare livelihood; so that, while creditors do not, in one case out of a hundred, 
gain the smallest sum by this constant liability of the insolvent, his energies and useful- 
ness are for ever paralysed. 

“ Tho policy of imprisoning for debt seems also exceedingly questionable. Notwith¬ 
standing the deference due to the great authorities who have vindicated this practice, 
we confess we are unable to discover any thing very cogent in the reasonings advanced in 
its favour. Provided a person in insolvent circumstances intimate his situation to 
his creditors, and offer to make a voluntary surrender of his property to them, he has, as 
it appears to us, done all that should be required of him, and ought not to undergo any 
imprisonment. If he have deceived his creditors by false representations, or if he conceal 
or fraudulently convey away any part of his property, he should of course be subjected 
to the pains and penalties attached to swindlingj but when such practices are not alleged, 
or cannot be proved, sound policy, we apprehend, would dictate that creditors should 
have no power over the persons of their debtors, and that they should be entitled only to 
their effects. The maxim, career non solvit , is not more trite than true. It is said, that 
the fear of imprisonment operates as a check to prevent persons from getting into debt, 
and so no doubt it does. But then it must, on the other hand, be borne in mind, that 
the power to imprison tempts individuals to trust to its influence to enforce payment of 
their claims, and makes them less cautious in their inquiries as to the condition and cir¬ 
cumstances of those to whom they give credit. The carelessness of tradesmen, and their 
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extreme earnestness to obtain custom, are, more than any thing else, the great causes of 
insolvency, and the power of imprisoning merely tends to foster and encourage these 
habits. If a tradesman trust an individual with a loan of money or goods, which he is 
unable to pay, he has made a bad speculation. But why should he, because he has done 
so, be allowed to arrest the debtor’s person ? If he wished to have perfect security, 
he either should not have dealt with him at all, or dealt with him only for ready money. 
Such transactions are, on the part of tradesmen, perfectly voluntary ; and if they place 
undue confidence in a debtor who has not misled them by erroneous representations of 
his affairs, they have themselves only to blame. 

“ It would really, therefore, as it appears to us, be for the advantage of creditors, were 
all penal proceedings against the persons of honest debtors abolished. 'Hie dependence 
placed on their efficacy is deceitful. A tradesman ought rather to trust to his own pru¬ 
dence and sagacity to keep out of scrapes, than to the law for redress : he may deal upon 
credit with those whom he knows; but he should deal for ready money only with those 
of whose circumstances and characters he is either ignorant or suspicious. By bringing 
penal statutes to his aid, he is rendered remiss and negligent, lie has the only effectual 
means of security in his own hands, and it seems highly inexpedient that he should be 
taught to neglect them, and put his trust in prisons. 

“It is pretty evident, too, that the efficacy of imprisonment in deterring individuals 
from running into debt has been greatly overrated. Insolvents who are honest must 
have suffered from misfortune, or been disappointed in the hopes they entertained of 
being able, in one way or other, to discharge their debts. 'Hie fear of imprisonment 
does not greatly influence such persons; for when they contract debts, they have no 
doubt of their ability to pay them. And though the imprisonment of bond fide insol¬ 
vents were abolished, it would give no encouragement to the practices of those who 
endeavour to raise money by false representations; for these are to he regarded as 
swindlers, and ought as such to be subjected to adequate punishment. (See Credit.) 

“ At present, indeed, the law is much too indulgent to this description of persons. 
Traders, or others, who endeavour to obtain goods or loans of money, whether by con¬ 
cealing or misrepresenting the real state of their affairs, are, in fact, about the very 
worst species of cheats; and the temptation to resort to such practices, and the facility 
with which they may be carried into effect, should make them, when detected, be 
visited with a proportionally increased severity of punishment, on the principle laid 
down by Cieero, that ea sunt animcidvertenda peccata nutxime, epue difficillime pupcavcn- 
tnr. * But honesty and dishonesty are not to be treated alike; and unless fraud of some 
sort or other be established, the imprisonment or penal pursuit of debtors appears to he 
alike oppressive and inexpedient. The legislature appears, indeed, to be coming round 
to this way of thinking; for under a recent act (5 & (> Viet. c. 11G.), all persons not 
liable to the bankrupt laws, and those liable to them whose debts are under JJOCtf., may, 
on giving certain notices, and making over all their property, present and future, for 
the benefit of their creditors, obtain from the Bankruptcy Court a protection against 
all process whatever, unless fraud, or other offence of that kind, be proved against 
them. 

“We may further observo, that the regulations with respect to bankruptcy and in¬ 
solvency differ materially in other respects. Until the act 1 & 2 Viet. c. 110., an 
individual could not be subjected to the insolvent law except by his own act, that is, 
by his petitioning for relief from actual imprisonment for debt. But under that act, 
any creditor who may have taken a debtor in execution may, unless his debt be satisfied 
within 21 days from the date of the debtor’s imprisonment, get the latter subjected to 
the insolvent laws, and procure the vesting of his property in an assignee for the benefit 
of his creditors, in the same way as if the debtor had himself petitioned for relief. An 
individual cannot, however, in any case, he made a bankrupt, and subjected to the 
bankrupt law, except by the act of another, that is, of a petitioning creditor f, as he is 
called, swearing that the individual in question is indebted to him. and that he believes 
he has committed what is termed an act of bankruptcy. 

“ While, however, the law of England has always given the creditor an unnecessary 
degree of power over the debtor’s person, it did not, till very recently, give sufficient 
power over his property. In this respect, indeed, it was so very defective, that one is 
almost tempted to think it had been intended to promote the practices of fraudulent 
debtors. The property of persons subject to the bankrupt and insolvent laws was, it 
is true, nominally placed at the disposal of assignees or trustees, for the benefit of their 
creditors; but when a person possessed of property, but not subject to the bankrupt 
laws, contracted debt, if he went abroad, or lived within the rules of the King’s Bench 


* Oratio pro Sexto Koscio, § 40. 

f One creditor whose debt t* to the amount of 5W. or upwards ; or two, whose debts amount to 70f., of 
three whose debt* aniount to 100/. - 
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or the Fleet, or remained in prison without petitioning for relief, he continued most 
probably to enjoy the income arising from that property without molestation. 

“ The* law, no doubt, said that creditors should be authorised to seize the debtor’s 
lands and goods; a description which an unlearned person would be apt to conclude 
was abundantly comprehensive : but the law used to be so interpreted, that neither 
funded property, money, nor securities for money, was considered goods: if the debtor 
had a copyhold estate, it could not be touched in any way whatever; if his estate were 
freehold, the creditor might, after a tedious process, receive the rents and profits, but 
no more, during the lifetime of his debtor. If the debtor died before judgment against 
him in a court had been obtained, then, unless the debt were on bond, the creditor had 
no recourse upon the land left by the debtor, whatever might be its tenure; * nay, 
though his money, borrowed on note or bill, had been laid out in buying land, the 
debtor’s heir took that land wholly discharged of the debt! ’ * 

“ In consequence of the facilities thus afforded for swindling, an individual known to 
have a large income, and enjoying a proportionally extensive credit, was able, if he 
went to Paris or Brussels, or confined himself within the rules of the King’s Bench or 
the Fleet, to defraud his creditors of every farthing lie owed them, without their being 
entitled to touch any part of his fortune. All owners of funded, monied, and copyhold 
property, had thus, in fact, a licence given them to cheat with impunity : the only 
wonder is, not that some did, but that a vast number more did not, avail themselves of 
this singular privilege. 

“ But we are glad to have to state, that this preposterous system has been mate¬ 
rially changed within the last dozen years. The acts 3 Sc 4 Will. 4. c. 104. and the 
1 Sc 2 Viet. c. 110. have made copyhold as well as freehold estates, with the monied, 
funded, and other property, of deceased and living debtors, against whom judgment 
has been obtained, available for the satisfaction of their just debts. Hence it is no 
longer in the power of any knave, who might choose to reside abroad or in prison, 
to preserve liis property from the grasp of those to whom he is really indebted. In¬ 
deed, there is now little to object to in this peculiar department of the law, unless it 
be the expensive machinery (Court of Chancery) under which the administration of a 
deceased debtor’s effects is conducted in litigated cases. Speaking generally, however, 
the various proceedings with respect to bankruptcy and insolvency are still, perhaps 
from their extreme difficulty, in an unsatisfactory state; and it is probable they will, at 
no distant date, be materially changed.” — (See the Principles of Political Economy , by 
the author pf this work, 3d. ed. pp. 270—279.) 

BARCALAO, or BACALAO, the Spanish name for cod. 

BARCELONA, the capital of Catalonia, and the principal town of Spain, on the 
Mediterranean, lat. 41° 22' 58" N., long. 2° 8' 1 1" E. It is a strongly fortified, well- 
built city. The population is supposed to amount to about 120,000. Barcelona is 
eminently distinguished in the history of the middle ages for the zeal, skill, and suc¬ 
cess with which her oitizens prosecuted commercial adventures at a very early period. 
She would seem also to be entitled to the honour of having compiled and promulgated 
the famous code of maritime law known by the name of the Consolato del Marc ; and 
the earliest authentic notices of the practice of marine insurance and of the negotiation 
of bills of exchange are to be found in her annals, f Catalonia has continued, amidst 
all the vicissitudes it has undergone, to be the most industrious of the Spanish pro¬ 
vinces. Several extensive manufactures have been established in Barcelona, especially 
of cotton, and no fewer than 23 steam engines were erected in Catalonia in 1842, the 
greater number being in Barcelona. Latterly, however, her commerce, owing to a 
variety of causes, but principally to oppressive restrictions on the importation of foreign 
goods, the emancipation of South America, and internal dissensions, has very much 
declined. 


The Harbour, which is naturally bad, is formed by a mole or jetty, which has recently been a good deni 
enlarged, running out to a considerable distanco in a southerly direction, and having a light-house and 
home batteries near its extremity. The depth of water within the mole is from 18 to 20 feet; but there 
is a l>.ir between the mole and Monjui, which has frequently not more than 10 feet water; and which 
would, it Is believed, entirely shut up the harbour, were it not occasionally lowered by means of dredging , 
machines. Vessels in the harbour moor at a short distance from the mole; where, though exposed la/ 
the southerly gales, they are so well protected that no accident of any consequence has taken place sivtfe 
the dreadful storm of 1821. Large ships must anchor outside the mole, and in winter are much itrx>m- 
moded by winds. Vessels entering the harbour are under no obligation to take a pilot on boarif; but 
they are alwajs in attendance, and it is generally deemed safest to have their assistance in parting the 


* Brougham's “ Speech on the State of the Law,” p. 108. 

# Fo r of this, see the articles Maritime Law, Insurance, &c. In this Dictionary/ The Memo^ias 
jusiortca* score la Marina, Comcrcio, <$-c. de Barcelona, by Caproany, in 4 vols. 4to *$£ one of the most 
valuable and authentic works that has been published on the commerce, arts, and ^mtpercial and marl, 
tune legislation of the middle ages. The 11 rst volume is the most interesting^jtfleast to the general 
***“" r ’ others consisting principally of extracts from the archives of the cfflfv There is a brief but 
Bood account of the early trade of Barcelona, drawn principally from OSpmany, In the work of 
.Uepplng, tltttotre du Commerce entre Ic Levant et l’Europe depute let Croitades, $c. tom. i. c 6 
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Cmtom-home a> id Warehouting Regulation*, uno as at Am- 
cant i which toe. 

Pori Charge*. — The following aiw the rarlou* charges of a 
public nature that wodtd be paid by a Spanish anil a HrltUh 
ship, each of 300 tom burden, unloading and loading mixed 
cargoes in Barcelona s — 


Spanish Vessels. ' 

Beals. 

British Vessels. 

Renli. 

Anchorage 

New do. 

Cleaning of port 
Lantern 

Captain of the port • 
Light .house of Tarrifa 
l<oading(l real per ton) 
Extraordinary contri¬ 
bution 

New mole 

75 

15 
10 

r, 

8 

105 

300 

40 

16 

Anchorage 

Double do. 

New do. 

Cleaning of port 
Lantern 

Captain of the port 
Light-house of Tarrifa 
New mole (8 reals per 
ton) - 

Loadlng(1 real per ton) 
Extraordinary contri¬ 
bution 

75 

75 

15 

10 

G 

8 

811 

2,400 

300 

Total 

575 

40 



Consular foes usually 
required 

3,14 0 

lf,0 



Total - 

3,300 


Taking the real at 4<L, this would be 0/. 11#. id. on the 
Spanish ship, «nd 5on the British do. 

Commiirion is at the rate of 2) per cent, on goods shipped, 
and 2 per cent, on those received on consignment. Hoods aie 
sometimes sold for ready money, and sometimes on credit for 
3 or 4 months ; lnorramuc discount Is per cent, jier month. 
Thcro are no hanking establishments in Barcelona. 

lnturance on shijis is effected by individuals, but insurances 
on houses, lives, Vc. are unknown here. 

Tam. — At the Custom-house, real tares only are allowed ; 
and the nett weights must be rigorously manifested. A sur¬ 


plus of 3 per cant, it, howerer, allowed to covft any inexact¬ 
ness in the proportion between foreign and Spanish weights; 
but if CUe weight of any parcel should turn out to be 3 per cent, 
greater than is marked in the manifest, the surplus is seized, at 
the same time that the.importer loses the benefit of the 3 per 
cent, allowed by low, and becouu* liahle to the penalties of 
smuggling. The tares usually allowed by merchants are, on 
Havannah sugar 13 per cent.; on coffee 2 per cent., exclusive 
of the barrel, bag, Ac. in which it is contained ; on cocoa and 
pepper 2 per cent.; Pernambuco cotton 4 lbs. per bale; other 
cotton 1 lb. per cwt. 

Sea-store « of all sorts are dear at Barcelona, but they may 
aiw ays t>e obtained. Beef costs about Id. per lb., and biscuit 
almut 8 dollar* per cwt. 

Money. — Accounts arc kept In libra s of 20 meld at, 240 
dinerat, or 480 mallai. The libras is likewise divided into real* 
de pluta Catalan, of 3 sw eldoi each ; and into realei arditce, of 2 
tneldoM each. lienee, <S*7 of the lormcr, or 10 of the latter, = 1 
libra Catalan. 

The libra Catalan !s= 2«. 4 d. sterling nearly. 

The pcsoduro, or hard dollar, is valued at 3i\tuddos Catalan. 
eight such dollars making 13 libras. 

Weight! and Measure*. — Thuro are endless discrepancies 
amongst the weights and measures in the different Kp.inlsh 
provinces, and there is a very great discrepancy in tile accounts 
of the authors who have written upon them. The following 
statements are taken from Nelkenbrecher - 

The quintal is divided into 4 arrobas, or 104 lbs. of 12 or. 
to tlv* pound. The pound — fl,174 English grains = 4 kilog. 
=s 8325*6 as of Holland. 100 lbs. of Barcelona == 88*213 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

The yard, named cana, is divided into 8 palmos,of 4 quai/oi, 
and is — 21 inches very nearly. Hence, 100 ratios = 33* 199 
metres = 77‘3 yards of Amsterdam as 58*514 English yatds. 

The ijuariera, or measure for grain, is divided into 12riir- 
tanes and 48 piaHini. 100 quarters* =: 23*636, or 23i Win- 
cheater quarters. 

The carga, or measure for liquids, Is divided into 12 corl/tnct 
or arroltas, 24 corfarina!, and 72 niiladellai. It W = 32*7 
English wine gallons. 4 cargas = 1 pipe. The pipe of Ma¬ 
jorca oil contains 107 cortancs. 


Imports. —The principal articles of import are raw cotton: sugar, coffee, cocoa, and other colonial 
products, principally from Cuba and Porto ltico; salted fish, hides, and horns ; iron and hardware, Ac. 
Most species of manufactured goods are prohibited; but it is needless to add that they arc notwith¬ 
standing largely imported into this as into most other parts of Spain. Tho trade with the colonies, 
France, and the coasting trade is pretty active. The imports from England arc not very considerable, 
and the exports little or nothing. In 1842, no fewer than 3,667 vessels entered the port; but these were 
mostly coasters of small size, the burden of the whole being only 189,117 tons. 

Exports. — The principal exports are wrought silks, soap, fire-arms, paper, hats, laces, ribands, steel, 
Ac. But no vessels, except a few that take on board manufactured goods for the Spanish West Indies, 
are loaded here ; and even this trade is much fallen off. Upwards of 2,000 hands used formerly to be 
employed in the city in tho manufacture of shoes for the colonies ; but their export lias now noarly 
ceased. The principal articles of native produce that Catalonia hns to export are most conveniently 
shipped at Vilianova, Tarragona, and Salon. They consist of wine, brandy, nuts, almonds, cork bark, 
wool, fruits, &c. Of these, Cuba takes annually about 12,000 pipes of wine, worth at an average 4/. per 
pipe, and about 3,000 pipes of brandy, worth HI. per do. ; South America, 10,000 pipes of wine, and (5,000 
do. brandy ; the north of Europe, 2,()00 pipes of wine, and 2.000 do. brandy. A good deal of brandy is 
sent to Cadiz and Cette: most part of the former finds its way into the wine vaults of Xeres; and the 
latter, being conveyed by the canal of Languedoc to the Garonne, is used in the preparation of the wines 
of Bordeaux. From 25,000 to 30,000 bags of nuts are annually sent from Tarragona to England. Tarra¬ 
gona also exports about 12,000 bags of almonds. 

The ships belonging to the port carry on no foreign trade except to the Spanish West Indies; they 
are few in number, and are daily decreasing. Those engaged in the coasting trade are usually of very 
small burden. 

(We have derived these details from various sources ; but principally from Consular Returns, and from 
lnglis's Spain in 1830, vol.ii. pp. 384-387. and 362.) 

BARILLA (Du. Soda; Fr. Sonde, Bardie; Ger. Soda, Barilla; It. Barriglia; 
Port. Solda, Barrilha ; Uus. Socianka; Sp. Barilla ; Arab. Kali), carbonate of soda — 
(see Alkalies), is found native in Hungary, Egypt, and many other countries. It is 
largely used by bleachers, manufacturers of bard soaps, glass-makers, &c. The barilla 
of commerce consists of the ashes of several marine and other plants growing on tho 
sea-shore. The best, or Alicant barilla, is prepared from the Salsola soda , which is very 
extensively cultivated for this purpose in the huerta of Murcia, and other places on the 
eastern shores of Spain. — (Townsend's Travels in Spain, vol. iii. p. 105.) The plants 
are gathered in September, dried, and burned in furnaces heated so ns to bring the 
ashes into a state of imperfect fusion, when they concrete into hard, dry, cellular 
masses of a greyish blue colour. Sicily and TenerifTe produce good barilla, but in¬ 
ferior to that of Alicant and Carthagena. Kelp, which is a less pure alkali, is formed 
by the incineration of the common sea-weed. —(See Kelp.) 

The Saracens established in Spain seem to have been the first who introduced the manufacture of 
barilla into Europe. They called the plants employed in its preparation kali; and this, with the Arabic 
article at prefixed, has given rise to the modern chemical term alkali. Prime quality in barilla is to bo 
distinguished by its strong smell when whetted, and by its whitish colour. Particular attention should bo 
paid to have ns little small nr dust ns possible. 

The manufacture of artificial soda (sonde Jactice ), now very extensively carried on, occasioned an ex¬ 
traordinary decline in the imports of barilla, the quantity entered for home consumption in 1834, amount¬ 
ing to 237,712cwt., havingbeen reduced in 1841 to 47.38U cwt. Considerable quantities used formerly to 
be Imported from TenerifTe, but it now comes principally from Alicant in Spain and Sicily. Thus, of 
1744 tons imported in 1850, 836 came from Spain, 753 from Italy (Sicily), 109 from the U. States, and 
none from the Canaries. The duty on barilla, after being reduced in 1812 from 40s. to 5s. a ton, was 
wholly repealed in 1845. But even this judicious measure has not had so much influence over the con¬ 
sumption of the article as was exprc etl. In 1852, the imports amounted to 1807 tons, or 36,140 cwt., 
none of which was re-exported. — (Part. Paper , No, 504. Sees. 1853.) 

BARK, the outer rind of plants. There is an immense variety of barks known in 
commerce, as cinnamon,^ Peruvian bark, oak bark, quercitron, &e. The term “ bark " 
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is, however, generally employed to express eitner Peruvian bark, or oak bark ; and it 
is these only that we shall notice in this place. 

1. Peruvian or Jesuits' Park (Fr. Quinquina ; Ger. Kron-china ; Du, China-bast; Sp. 
Quin a, Quinquina ; Lat. Quinquina CoYtex Peruvianus .) There are three principal 
species of this bark known in commerce, which have been elaborately described by Dr. 
A. T. Thomson, from whose account the following particulars are selected. 

The first species is the pale bark of the shops. It is the produce of the Cinchona 
lancifolia, and is the original cinchona of Peru. It is now very scarce. It is imported 
in chests covered with skins, each containing about 200 lbs., well packed, but generally 
mixed with a quantity of dust and other heterogeneous matter. It consists of pieces 
8 or 10 inches long, some of them being scarcely one tenth of an inch thick, singly and 
doubly quilled, or rolled inwards, the quills generally being in size from a swan’s quill 
to an inch and a half. It is internally of a pallid fawn or cinnamon hue, but approxi¬ 
mates, on being moistened, to the colour of a pale orange. When in substance it has 
scarcely any odour, but during decoction the odour is sensiblo, and agreeably aromatic. 
The taste is bitter, but not unpleasant, acidulous, and austere. 

The second species, or red bark, is obtained from the Cinchona oblongifolia , growing 
on the Andes. It is imported in chests containing from 100 to 150 lbs. each. It con¬ 
sists of variously sized pieces, most of them flat, but some partially quilled or rolled. 
The internal part is woody, and of a rust red colour: it has a weak peculiar odour, 
and its taste is much less bitter, but more austere and nauseous, than that of the other 
barks. 

The third species, or yellow bark of the shops, is obtained from the Cinchona cordi- 
folia , growing in Quito and Santa Ft*. It is imported in chests containing from 90 to 
100 lbs. each, consisting of pieces 8 or 10 inches long, some quilled, but the greater 
part flat. The interior is of a yellow colour, passing to orange. It has nearly the 
same odour in decoction as the pale ; the taste is more bitter and less austere, and it 
excites no astringent feeling when chewed. The goodness decreases when the colour 
varies from orange yellow to pale yellow ; when of a dark colour, between red and yel¬ 
low, it should be rejected. 

It is needless to add, that bark is one of the most valuable medical remedies. The 
Indians were unacquainted with its uses, winch seem to have been first discovered by 
the Jesuits. It was introduced into Europe in 1882, but was not extensively used till 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. According to Humboldt, the Jesuits’ bark 
annually exported from America amounts to from 12,000 to 14,000 quintals. Of 
these, 2,000 are furnished by Santa F£, and 110 by I.oxa ; Peru furnishing the re¬ 
mainder, which is shipped at Callao, Guayaquil, &c. 

2. Oak Park (Fr. Ecorce de la Ch£ne ; Ger. Eichenrinde ; It. Corteccia della Quercia ; 
Lat.*| Quercih cortex). The bark of the common oak is a powerful astringent, and is 
preferred to all other substances for tanning leather. The bark of the larch is now, 
however, used for the same purpose. Though the importation of oak bark for tanning 
has somewhat declined of late years, it is still very considerable. It is impossible, how¬ 
ever, to state its exact amount, inasmuch as a species of oak bark, called quercitron, 
the produce of the Quercvs tinctoria , imported from abroad, and used to give a yellow 
dye to silk and wool, is mixed up in the custom-house returns with bark for tanning. 
The latter, which is by far the most important, is brought principally from Belgium 
and Holland, Germany, Italy and Spain, Norway and Australia. Quercitron comes 
principally from the United States. The quality of hark differs according to the age 
and size of the tree, the season when it is barked, &c., so much that its ^>rice varies 
from 51. to 10/. a ton. The duty on bark for tanning and dyeing, which previously to 
18-32 was 8 d. a cwt. after being then reduced to 3d., was repealed in 1845. 

In 1852, the imports and exports of Peruvian bark were respectively 18,207 and 10,092 cwts. During 
the same year we imported 403,930 cwt. bark for the use of tanners and dyers, of which only 14G cwts. 
were re-exported. But in addition to the above we imported, in 1852, 2,515 tons divi divi, and 13,871 
tons vnlonia, of which very little was re-exported. Belgium, Holland, the U. States, Germany, Italy, 
and Norway furnish by far the largest portion of the Imports of oak bark. v 

Wc are indebted for the discovery and application of the useful properties of quercitron to Dr. Ban¬ 
croft. The doctor obtained a patent for his invention in 1775; but the American war breaking out soon 
after, deprived him of Us advantages. In consideration of this circumstance, parliament passed, in 1785, 
an act (25 Geo. 8. c. 38.) securing to him the privileges conveyed by his patent for 14 years. At the ex¬ 
piration of the latter period the House of Commons agreed to extend the doctor’s privilege for an addi¬ 
tional 7 years, but the House of Lords rejected the bill. I.iko too many discoverers. Dr. Bancroft pro¬ 
fited but little by his invention, though it has been of great use to tho arts and manufactures of tha 
country. — (See Bancroft on Permanent Colours , vol.ii. p. 112., and the Report id the Committee of the 
House oj Commons on Patents, Appendix , p. 175.) 

BAllLEY (Fr. Orge ; .Ger. Gerstengrauptn ; Du. Ry g ; It. Oreo; Sp. Cebada ; 
Hus. j Futschmea; Lat. Hordeum ; Arab. JDhourra ; Hind, jow ), a species of bread-corn 
(Hordtum Lin.), of which there are several varieties. It is extensively cultivated in 
most European countries, and in most of tho temperate districts of Asia and Africa. 
It may also be raised between tho tropics; but not at a lower elevation than from 3,000 
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to 4,000 feet, and then it is not worth cultivating. Large quantities of barley have 
been, for a lengthened period, raised in Great Britain. Recently, however, its cultiva¬ 
tion has been supposed, though probably on no good grounds, to be declining. In 1765, 
Mr. Charles Smith estimated the number of barley consumers in England and Wales at 
739,000; and as a large proportion of the population of Wales, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland continue to subsist chiefly on barley bread, we are inclined to think that 
this estimate may not, at present, be very wide of tho mark. But the principal demand 
for barley in Great Britain is for conversion into malt, to be used in tho manufacture 
of ale, porter, and British spirits; and though its consumption in this way has not cer¬ 
tainly increased proportionally to tho increase of wealth and population, still there does 
not seem to be any grounds for supposing that it has diminished. Barley is also exten¬ 
sively used in fattening black cattle, hogs, and poultry. It now generally follows 
turnips, and is a very important crop in the rotation best adapted to light soils. The 
principal barley counties of England are Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Bedford, Herts, 
Leicester, Nottingham, the upper parts of Hereford, Warwick, and Salop. The pro¬ 
duce varies, according to soil, preparation, season, &c., from about 20 to 60 or 70 bushels 
ail acre. The most usual crop is from 28 to 36 or 38 bushels. Tho Winchester bushel 
of good English barley generally weighs about 50 lbs., but the best Norfolk barley 
sometimes weighs 53 or 54 lbs. Its produce in flour is about 12 lbs. to 14 lbs grain. 
Barley is a tender plant, and easily hurt in any stage of its growth.* It is more 
hazardous than wheat, and is, generally speaking, raised at a greater expense; so tlmt 
its cultivation should not be attempted except when the soil and climate are favourable 
for its growth. — (For details as to the prices of barley, the quantities imported and 
exported, &c., see Corn Laws and Corn Trauk. And for further details as to its 
consumption and culture, see Smith's Tracts on the Corn Trade, 2d ed. p. 182. ; Brown 
on Rural Affairs, vol. ii. p. 42. ; Loudon's Encyc. of Agriculture, §*c.) 

BARRATRY, in navigation, is, in its most extensive sense, any fraudulent or 
unlawful act committed by the master or mariners of a ship, contrary to their duty to 
their owners, and to the prejudice of the latter. It appears to be derived from the 
Italian word barratrare , to cheat. It may be committed by running away with a ship, 
wilfully carrying her out of the course prescribed by the owners, delaying or defeating 
the voyage, deserting convoy without leave, sinking or deserting the ship, embezzling 
the cargo, smuggling, or any other offence whereby the ship or cargo may bo subjected 
to arrest, detention, loss, or forfeiture. 

It is the practico in most countries to insure against barratry. Most foreign jurists hold, that it com¬ 
prehends evory fault which the master and crew can commit, whether it arise from fraud, negligence, 
unskilfulness, or mere imprudence. But in this country it is ruled, that no act of the master or cicw 
shall be deemed barratry, unless it proceed from n criminal or fraudulent motive. 

“ Barratry can only be committed by tho master and mariners by some act contrary to their duty in 
the relation in which they stand to the owners of the ship. It is, therefore, an offence against them, and 
consequently an owner himself cannot commit barratry, lie may, by his fraudulent conduct, make 
hnnself liable to the owner of the goods on board, but not for barratry. Neither can barra^y bo com¬ 
mitted against the owner with his consent for though he may bo liable for any loss or damage occa¬ 
sioned by the misconduct of the master to which he consents, yet this is not barratry. Nothing is more 
clear than that a man can never set up as a crime an act done by his own direction or consent.”— ( Marshall 
on Insurance , book I. c. 12. § G.) 

When, therefore, the owner of a ship is also the master, no act of barratry can be committed ; for no 
man can commit a fraud agaiust himself. 

It is a maxim in law, that fraud shall not be presumed, but must be clearly proved ; and it is a rule in 
questions of insurance, that he who charges barratry must substantiate it by conclusive evidence. 

It is not necessary, to render an act barratrous, that it should be committed with a criminal intent as 
respects tho owners, in order to injure them, or to benefit the captain or crew. It may even be com¬ 
mitted with a view to promote the owner’s interests; for an illegal act done without the authority or 
privity of the owners, and which proves detrimental to them, is barratry, whatever be the motives in 
which it originated. Lord Ellenborough, in an able judgment, has laid it down as clear law, “ that a 
breach of duty by the master in respect of his owners, with a fraudulent or criminal intent, or cx male- 
Ucio, is barratry ; that it makes no difference whether this act of tho master be induced by motives of 
advantage to himself, malice to the owner, or a disregard of those laws which it was his duly to obey ; and 
that it is not for him to judge or suppose, in cases not intrusted to his discretion, that he is not breaking 
the trust reposed in him, when he endeavours to advance the interests of his owners by means which the 
law forbids, and which his owners also must be taken to have forbidden.” 

The circumstance of the owners of ships being permitted to insure against the barratry of the master 
and mariners can hardly fail, it may be not uncharitably presumed, of rendering them less scrupulous in 
their inquiries with respect to their character than they would otherwise be. Perhaps, therefore, it 
might be expedient to prohibit such Insurances, or to lay some restrictions upon them. They were, 
indeed, expressly forbidden by the Ordinance of Rotterdam ; and Lord Mansfield, whose authority on all 
points connected with the law of insurance is so deservedly high, seems to have thought that it would be 
well to exclude barratry entirely from policies, and to cease “ making the underwriter become the Insurer 
of the conduct of the c ptain whom ho does not appoint, and cannot dismiss, to the owners who can do 
either.” But though it were expedient to nrevent the owners from making an insurance of this sort, 
nothing can be more reasonable than that third parties, who freight a ship, or put goods on board, should 
be allowed to Insure against such a copious source oflosa. — (For a further discussion of this subject, see 
the article Ma.rinb Insurance ; and Marshall on Insurance, book i. c. 12. \ 6., and Park on Insurance , 
c.5.) 

Owners, masters, or seamen, who wilfully cast away, burn, or destroy ships, to the prejudice of freight¬ 
ers or Insurers, incur the penalty of death. — (See Seamen. ) 

BARREL, a cask or vessel for holding liquids, particularly dfe and beer. Formerly 
the barrel of beer in London contained only 32 ale gallons = 32^ Imperial gallons: but 
it was enacted by 43 Geo. 3. c. 69. that 96 gallons of beer' should be taken to be a 
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barrel; and by the 6 Geo, 4. c. 58.' it is enacted, that whenever any gallon measure 
is mentioned in any excise law, it shall always be deemed and taken to be a standard 
Imperial gallon. At present, therefore, the barrel contains 36 Imperial gallons. It 
ftiay be worth while observing that the barrel or cask is exclusively the produce of 
European ingenuity; and that no such article is known to any nation of Asia, Africa, 
or America, who have not derived it from Europeans. 

BAltWOOD, a red dye wood brought from Africa, particularly from Angola, and 
the river Gaboon. The dark red which is compaonly <seen upon British Bandana hand¬ 
kerchiefs is for the most part produced by the colouring matter of barwood, saddened 
by sulphate of iron. — (Bancroft on Colours .) The imports of barwood, in 1841, 
amounted to 2,012 tons. It brought, in January 1843, from 31. to 4/. a ton (duty 2s. 
included) in the London market. 

BASKETS (Fr. Corbeilles ; G er. Kbibe; It. Panic re ; Sp. Canastas, Canastos j Rus. 
Korsinii) are made, as every one knows, principally of the interwoven twigs of willow, 
osier, birch, Ac., but frequently also of rushes, splinters of wood, straw, and an immense 
number of other articles. They are used to hold all sorts of dry goods, and are con¬ 
structed of every variety of quality and shape. Besides the vast quantities produced at 
home, some of the finer kinds have been imported under an ad valorem duty, which, pre¬ 
viously to 1842, was 20, but has since been 10^ per cent. In 1852, this duty produced 
2,727/., showing that the value of the foreign baskets entered for borne consumption 
in that year had been 25,953 /. For the duties imposed in 1853, see Tariff. 

BAST, for straw hats or bonnets. See Hats. 

BATAVIA, a city of the island of Java, the capital of the Dutch possessions in 
the East Indies, and the principal trading port of the Oriental islands, lat. 6° 8' S., 
long. 106° 50' E., on the north-west coast of the island, on an extensive bay. Thu 
harbour, or rather road, lies between the main land and several small uninhabited 
islands, which, during the boisterous or north-western rnonsoofi, a fiord sufficient shelter 
and good anchorage. Ships of from 300 to 500 tons anchor at about 1^ mile from 
shore. A small river runs through the town, which is navigable for vessels of from 
20 to 40 tons, a couple of miles inland ; a number of canals branch off from it into 
different parts of the town, affording great conveniences for trade. Batavia was for 
merly so very insalubrious, that General Daendels was anxious to transfer the seat of 
government to Sourabaya; but being thwarted in this, he set about building a new 
town, a little further inland, on the heights of Weltcvreden, whither the government 
offices were immediately removed. Most of the principal merchants have now their 
residences in the new town, repairing only to the old city, when business requires it, 
during a portion of the day. In consequence, the old town is at present principally 
occupied by Chinese, and the descendants of the ancient colonists, several of its streets 
having been deserted and demolished. More recently, however, the Baron Capcllcn, 
whose tightened administration will long be gratefully remembered in Java, sensible 
of the superior advantages of the old town as a place of trade, exerted himself to 
prevent its further decay, by removing the causes of its unhealthiness; to accomplish 
which, he widened several of the streets, filled up some of the canals, and cleaned 
others, demolished useless fortifications, Ac.; and the effect of these judicious mea¬ 
sures has been, that Batavia is now as healthy as any other town of the island. The 
population, according to an accurate census taken in 1832, consisted of 2,800 Euro¬ 
peans, 80,000 natives, 25,000 Chinese, 1000 Arabs, and 9,500 slaves; in all 118,300 
persons, exclusive of the garrison. As the population has increased since, it may at 
present be estimated at from 130,000 to 140,000, independently of the military, of 
which there are always a considerable number. Among the principal merchants are 
Dutch, English, Americans, French, and Germans. The island of Java forms the 
most important portion of the Dutch possessions in the East, and is, in fact, one of 
the finest colonies in the world. It contains, inc. Madura, an area of 52,(XX) 
square miles, with a population of nearly, if not quite, 10,000,000. 


During the year 1841 the total Imnoru into Java and Madura, on account of private parties, amounted to 
Merchsftdise - - - 20,156,276 fl.» 

Specie - 1,207,006 <1. | * 

X iie good* and specie imported on account of government amounted to 


21,363,281 n. 
8,110,882 fl. 


Total amount of imports 


The merchandise Imported consisted of the produce of Europe and America, 12,087,7210 . West Indies and Bengal, 6 10,241 fl. 
China, Manilla, and Siam, 1,768,714 fl. Japan, 4,086 fl. Eastern Archipelago, 4 , 704,611 fl.—Total Merchandise, 20 , 156,276 fl. 
The produce of Europe and America chiefly consisted of 


r>lo*s, < ly.tal, and earthenware 
Dutch cloth and woollen studs 
Foreign ditto ditto 

Dutch linen and cotton goods 
Foreign ditto ditto 

leather, saddle work, and carriages 
Wearing apparel 
Opium (from Use Levant) • 

Snip stores • _ (ft 

Writing materials 
Provisions . . 

Wines and strong liquors . 


I lorins. 
397,141 
172,931 
224,483 
4,9(56,818 
2 717,612 
66,724 
83,314 
162,000 
107,373 
69,623 
569,38* 
• 1,059,242 


Furniture - - - 

Gold and silver work, and ditto wire - 
Lace and military ornaments 
Fashionable articles, articles of luxury,perfumes, 
and jewellery - 

Hooks, music and musical Instruments 
Brass and brass ware 

Stdfl AQll ItCfll WATtf e . * 

Drugs, medicines, and dyeing materials 
Iron and iron works and machines 
Silk stuff* ... 

Bag* tor coffee . 


Florins. 

80,34* 

10.640 

8.034 

128,814 

*8,0(4 

427,167 

86,(161 

22,350 

970,668 

148,637 

136,564 
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The Values Of the Exports from Java, and their Destination, in 1846,183G,jknd 1826, were as follows 



1*46. 

1836. 

1826. 

Nctbtrliindt .... 

Indian Archipelago - - • 

(treat Britain .... 

Qldnft, Macao, U c. - 

France 

America • 

Hamburg - 

Sweden - • • 

Other places# * - • . * 1 

Florins. 

39,603,848 

9,326,348 

2,363,987 

1,886,703 

1,376,149 

1,199,644 

613,041 

343,919 

711,868 

Florins, 

27,232,383 

6,708,133 

139,392 

3,318,706 

1,914,14$ 

1,002,529 

108,142 

253.959 

.369,315 

Florins. 

6,313,32$ 

4,3.37,783 

349,098 

1,976,192 

42,232 

211,231 

63,334 

57,172 

959.735 


Official Account of the Quantities of the Principal Articles of Produce oxportcdfrom Java and Madura 
in tho following Years. 


Years-1 Codec. 

Pepper. 

Iadigo. 

Hides. 

Cloves. 

Nutmegs.] Sugar. 1 Tin. 1 Dice. | llauns. 1 Mace. 

Arrack. 

"fib 

2,075 

5,261 

4.672 

4,068 

6,362 

6,258 

4,378 

1830 

1835 

1840 

1811 

1842 

18(3 

1S44 

18(5 

Pie. 

288,740 

466,871 

1,132,124 

961,467 

1,013,854 

1,018,102 

1,239,935 

1,006,190 

Pie. 

6,061 

11,868 

9,911 

13,477 

10,441 

23,083 

12,184 

11,527 

Lbs. 

22.063 

535,753 

2,123.911 

1,827,386 

1,627,437 

1.890,129 

1,648,520 

1,633,809 

Pieces. 

30,249 

139,995 

■ 110,494 
120,472 
167,077 
152,310 
156,221 
105,751 

Pic. 

803 

4,566 

53 

7,600 

1,718 

2,027 

2,800 

2,231 

Pie. 

1,304 

6,022 

3.600 
6,125 
6,129 
2,113 
8,131 
3,4 03 

Ptc. 

108,610 

439,543 

1,024,493 
1,016,576 
884,GN6 
929,769 
1,008,1,32 
1,455,123 

Pte. 

21,426 

40,83b 

62,334 

48,340 

69,127 

45,705 

68,729 

73,537 

Coyam. 

13,521 

25,577 

P'c. 

(680,909 

676,213 

884,157 

1,008,774 

785,276 

417,017 

Pie. 

5,090 

4,905 

28,032 
37,017 
36,594 
73.535 
73,000 
l 51,260 

Pie. 

t77 

1,606 

870 
1.171 
1,132 
ISO 
2,300 
830 1 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the Principal Articles exported from Java and Madura 
in 183G and 1845. 


Principal Articles, 

Quantities exported 

in I860. 

Value of Ex- 
ports in 1836. 

Quantities export¬ 
ed in.18 15. 

Value of Ex* 
ports in 1 ( 845. 

Arrack - - - - - 

Hide* 

Indigo ..... 

Codec. ..... 

Pepper ..... 

Klee - - « • ... 

Spices, Ms»# .... 

Cloves .... 

Nutmegs .... 

Sugar ...... 

Tobacco ..... 

All other articles and treasure 

1.477 leggers. 

109,008 p. and 846 piculs 
407,798 II,s. 

498,078 pu uls 

7,006 — 

36,130 ooyans 

991 piculs 

2,185 - 
3,886 — 

509,514 _ 

2.477 kodics • 

47,739 piculs 

Florins. 

115,995 

217,715 

1,122,382 

15,090,362 

125,035 

3,389,615 

396,268 

153,036 

1,711,000 

9,083,141 

769,850 

2.718,810 

7,367,833 

I, 378 ledgers 
105,751 pieces 

1,653,809 lbs. 
1,006,190 piculs 

II, 527 - 
447,017 — 

830 — 
2,231 — 
3,403 _ 
1,455,423 — 
5,811 kodies 
75,536 piculs 

Florins. 
1.53,222 
220.019 
4,961,608 
20,123.798 
181,433 
2,682,101 
132,834 
201,015 
510,383 
20,350,209 
2,324.180 
4,011,518 
10,005,888 

Total value of Exports from Java and Madura In 1836 - Flor. 1 

42,261,642 


65,895,168* 


* Equal at 20J. i>er florin to £5,491,2G4. 


Bank of Batavia — A bank, for the issue of notes and other banking business, was established at 
Batavia in 1827, with branches at Sninarang and Sourabaya ; the history of which is not uninstrurtive. 
The capital or tho bank, consisting of 2,000,000 fl., divided into 4,000 shares, was subscribed with diffi¬ 
culty ; and the most unfavourable anticipations were entertained of the success of the establishment. 
No sooner, however, had the bank been set on foot, than she began to enjoy a large share of prosperity. 
The rapid increase of cultivation and commerce in Java led to a corresponding demand for capital, and 
to the payment of a very high rate of interest on loans ; and as the loans made by the bank consisted of 
bank notes, which cost next to nothing, the protits became quite enormous ; so much so that they 
amounted In 1837 to 3i per cent., the price of the ftbOfl. share of bank slock being then also l,5*>0lf. 
But this prosperity was as brief as It was signal. —The oiler of an exorbitant interest had Tempted, in 
not a few casos, the bank to make advances on doubtful security ; and in Java, as elsewhere, issues of 
paper payable on demand necessarily slop the moment tho circulation has been fully saturated with 
notes ; ami this lesult having been attained in 1838, and the notes issued by the bank being henceforth 
returned on her for payment, she speedily became involved in the greatest difficulties •, many of those 
who depended on her advances for support were no longer able to meet their engagements; and tho 
whole island was subjected to a severe pecuniary and commercial crisis : in fact, but for the intervention 
of the government, in 1840, when bank notes were made legal tender for a limited period, she must have 
stooped payments 1 This intervention has,'however, given her time to recover from the difficulties into 
which she had been precipitated ; and having again, after sustaining a very heavy loss, resumed specie 
payments, it is to bo hoped thut she may profit in future by her past experience_We subjoin 

An Account of the Dividends paid by the Bank of Java from 1829 to 1840, both inclusive. 

■ Cent. 

Paris, 1812.) 

General Rcmarhs on Jam . — Thu previous statements show that the produce and 
trade of Java have increased during the last dozen years with a rapidity unknown in 
any other colony, Cuba, perhaps, excepted. And if the resources and capabilities of 
this noble island be fully developed, it is quite impossible to say how much farther 
her trade may be extended. It would far exceed our limits, and, even were this not 
the case, it would involve us in discussions nowise suitable for this work, were we to 
enter into any detailed examination of the means by which the extension of culture in 
Java has been brought about. VVe may, however, shortly mention that the produce for 
exportation is principally raised on account of government, partly by contributions in 
kind, and partly and principally by contributions of compulsory labour applied to its 
production. And, provided these contributions be not carried to an excess,.we incline 
to think that they are at once the least onerous mode in which the natives cau be made 
to pay their taxes, and the most profitable for the government. It is, we apprehend, 
idle to suppose that industry, if left to itself, will ever become flourishing in a country 
like Java, where the wants of the inhabitants are so few and so easily satisfied, or where 


Dividend. 

) 829 - • 9 per cent. 

18.11) - - 12 

1S31 . . 12 

1832 - - 18 


1833 - 

1834 - 

1833 . 


Dividend. 

- 20 per cl 

- 27 

- 30 






Dividend. 

1837 - - .3.3 per 

1838 - - 20 

18.39 - - 26 

1810 . .. 9 
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the climate indisposes to exertion. No doubt the system of compulsory labour may 
be easily abused and converted into an instrument of the most grinding oppression; 
but so long as it is managed with discretion and good sense, we are disposed to believe, 
from all we can learn, that it is preferable to every other system hitherto devised for 
developing the resources of tropical countries. (For some remarks on this subject, see 
the learned and able Diaaertatio Hiatorico-Politica , on the Dutch East India Company, 
by Van Lijnden, published in 1839, pp. 161 —171.) 

Very great public improvements have also been already effected, and are still in pro¬ 
gress, in the island. Among others, an excellent high road has been constructed through 
its whole length, from Bantam on its W. to Sourabaya on its E. coast, whence cross 
roads lead to all the principal stations. A number of forts have, also, been constructed in 
commanding situations in the interior, the principal of which at Surackarta, near the 
centre of the island, is a regular and strong citadel. It is said to be the intention to 
transfer the seat of government thither from Batavia. These forts have been erected 
principally to keep the natives in check, and to prevent those outbreaks that have done 
so much to retard the prosperity of the island. Several important establishments have 
also been recently founded along the S. coast, which had previously been all but neg¬ 
lected. (See Argout sur Java, Singapore , $*e.) 

Rice used to be the staple product of Java ; but it is now far surpassed by coffee and 
sugar, the culture of both of which has been astonishingly increased. In proof of this 
we may mention that the exports of coffee, which in 1830 amounted to 288,740 piculs, 
had increased in 1845 to 1,006,190 do., or to61,090tons : while the exports of sugar, which 
in 1830 amounted to 108,640 piculs, had increased, in 1845, to 1,455,423 piculs, or 
88,365 tons. More than half the trade of the island centres in Batavia. 

Indigo lias also become an important product. The other principal articles of 
export are tin from Banca, tobacco, tea, and birds’ nests. 

The imports comprise cottons, woollens, and other manufactured goods ; wines and 
spirits, with iron, hardware, and machinery; opium from the Levant and from Bengal j 
and a great variety of other articles. 

T<nl Regulations. — Tliefollowing is the substance of tlie port 
regnlal Ion* of J Ida via.— 1st- The commander of a si up arrl ving 
In the mails, is not to laud himself, or permit any of his crew 
<>r pnssoiigyr- to land, until his -vessel be visited by a ho.it from 
the guard-ship. _ ad. The master, on landing. Is first to wait 
on the master attendant, and afterwards report himself at the 
iio/iie office, — fid. A manifest of the whole cargo must he de¬ 
ll vend at the Custom-house within 24 hours of the ship’s arriv¬ 
ing m the roads. — 4 th. The master of a vessel must lodge the 
ship's papers with the master attendant when ho first lands, 
which are duly delivered up to him when he receives his pott 
clearance from the same authority—.Oth. No goods can be 
shipped or landed after sunset, under a penalty of 600 florins. 

~ nth. So goods can be shipped on Sunday without a special 
permission irom the water fiscal, which, however, is never 
refused on application. — 7th No niuskets or ammunition can 
be imported; but the prohibition does not extend to fowling 
pin es exceeding 100 florins value. 

Tariff'. — After « good deal of negotiation, it has been fixed 
that goods imported in English vessels shall pay an ad valorem 
duty of 26 per cent., and under the Netherlands flag,of 12i per 
cent. ; tint is, a duty upon the wholesale price nt iiatavi.i, not 
in bond. Tim export duty on coffee, if exported on a foreign 
bottom to a foreign country, is 6 florins per picul; if on a foreign 
bottom to a port in the Netherlands, 4 florins , and if on u Ne- 
the!hinds bottom to a Netherlands port, 2 florins. Sugar ex¬ 
ported on a foreign bo*tom pays 2 florins per plcill, blit if 
expiated on a Netherlands bottom, I florin. Jliee, on what¬ 
ever bottom exported, and to whatever country, pays a duty of 

BATTEN, a name in common use for a scantling of wood 2^ inches thick and 7 wide. 
If above 7 inches wide, it is called deal. 

BAZAAR, a term used in the East to designate a market, or building in which 
various articles of merchandise arc exposed for sale. Bazaars are now met with in most 
large cities of Europe, There are several in London, of which the one in Soho-square 
is the most considerable. 

BDELLIUM (Arab. Ajffaloon), a gum-resin, semi-pellucid, and of a yellowish brown 
or dark brown colour according to its age, unctuous to the touch, but brittle; soon, 
however, softening between the fingers; in appearance it is not unlike myrrh, of a 
bitterish taste, and moderately strong smell. Two kinds have been distinguished : the 
opocalpasum of the ancients, which is thick like wax ; and the common dark sort. It 
is found in Persia and Arabia, but principally in the latter ; all that is met with in India 
is of Arabic origin. The tree which produces it has not been clearly ascertained. 
(Aimlie's Materia Indica .) 

BEACONS, in commerce and navigation, public marks or signals to give warning of 
rocks, shoals, &c. No man is entitled to erect a light-house, beacon, &c., without being 
empowered by law. The Trinity House corporation are authorised to set up beacons 
in whatever places they shall think fit; and any person who shall wilfully remove or run 
down any buoy, beacon, &c. belonging to the Trinity House, or to any other corporation, 
individual or individual*, having authority to establish it, shall, besides being liable to 
the expense of replacing the same, forfeit a sum of not less than 10/. nor more thau 50/ 
for every such offence.—-(6 Geo. 4 c. 125. § 91.) —(See Boots.) 


snip lo wnuiever pori, i norm* per picul; ana by a Netherlands 
ship, 2 florins ner picul. The trade in spices is monopolised l.y 
the Netherlands T rading Company. 

Goods are received In entre/iAt not only at Batavia, but at the 
ports of Samuranjr, Souralmya, and Anjicr in Java, and Rhlo 
in the Straits of Malacca, oil payment of a duty of ) per cent, 
levied on t)i« invoice value. 

Money. — Accounts are kept, at Batavia, In the florin or 
guilder, divided Into rent lines, or 100 parts, represented by a 
copper coinage or dolls. The florm is a new roin made ex- 
prevdy for India, but of the same value as the florin current in 
tho Netherlands. It is usually estimated at the rate of 12 to 
the pound sterling, hut tho correct par is 11 florins 6K cent, 
per pound. Doubloons, and the coins of Continental India, 
are receivable at the Custom-house nt a fixed tariff; the 
Spanish dollar, for example, at the rate of 100 for 2ft0 florins. 

Weights. — The Chinese weights are invariably used in com 
mercul transactions at llatnvia, and throughout .Java and the 
othoi Dutch possessions in India. These are the picul and the 
rattle, width is its hundredth part. The picul is commonly 
estimated at 12.0 Dutt h, or lfifi^lba. avoirdupois, but at Jiatnwa 
R has been long ascertained anil considered to he inii.il to 
'vulrdupols.— (ftngentlorp, Coup d'CRil sur 1'IUrU J 
c.; F-oalenie q/ (iiIlian Maclaine, Era. ; ' 


S.fte. 


/. hefnri 


India (Vmj/ant/, ISfil ; Ncdcrlandsche Staats-Courant, 13 Au¬ 
gust, 1812, anti other official information. 
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BEADS (Fr. Rosaires ; Ger, Rosenhrilnze \ Du. Paternosters / tt. Corone ; Sp. Co¬ 
ronas), small globules or balls used as necklaces, and made of different materials ; as 
pearl, steel, amber, garnet, coral, diamonds, crystal, glass, &o. Homan Catholics use 
beads in rehearsing their Ave Marias and Paternosters. Glass beads or bugles are 
imported in large quantities into India and Africa, 288,058 lbs. having been shipped from 
this country to the W. coast of the latter in 1841. Large quantities are sent from 
China to India, the Eastern islands, Sec. The glass beads sent from England are nearly 
all imported, principally from Venice, where they are very largely produced. Their 
non-manufacture in this country is said to be a consequence of the excise regulations as 
to the manufacture of glass: but the truth is, that the Venetian manufacturers colour 
them better, and give them a better finish than the English. 

BEANS (Fr. Ftves ; Ger. Ttohnen ; It. Fate; Rus. Roobii ; Sp. Habu ; Lat. Fabce; 
a well-known vegetable of the pulse species, largely cultivated both in gardens and 
fields. Its cultivation is of much importance in rural economy, inasmuch as it has 
gone far to supersede fallows on strong loams and clays. 

BEAVEll. See Skins. 

BEECII (Fagtis syivatied), a forest tree to bo met with every where in England. 
There is only one species, the difference in the wood proceeding from the difference of 
soil and situation. A considerable quantity of beech is grown in the southern parts of 
Bucks. It is not much used in building, as it soon rots in damp places ; but it is used 
as piles in places where it is constantly wet. It is manufactured into a great variety of 
tools, for which its great hardness and uniform texture render it superior to all other 
sorts of wood; it is also extensively used in making furniture. 

BEEF, as every one knows, is the flesh of kine. It is used either fresh or salted. 
Formerly it was usual for most families, at least in the country, to supply themselves 
with a stock of salt beef in October or November, which served for their consumption 
until the ensuing summer, but in consequence of the universal establishment of markets 
where fresh beef may be at all times obtained, the practice is now nearly relinquished, 
and the quantity of salted beef made use of as compared with fresh beef is quite incon¬ 
siderable. Large supplies of salted beef are, however, prepared at Cork, and other 
places for exportation to the East and West Indies. During the war, large supplies 
were also required for victualling the navy. The vessels engaged in the coasting trade, 
and in short voyages, use only fresh provisions. 

The English have at all times been great consumers of beef; and at this moment 
more beef is used in London, as compared with the population, than any where else. — 
Previously to 1842 the importation of fresh beef was prohibited ; and salt beef from n 
foreign country was at the same time charged with a duty of 12s. a cwt. But in that 
year tlie duties on both sorts were reduced to 8.?. 4^/. a cwt., and in 1816 they were 
wholly repealed. In 1852 the imports of salted beef amounted to 122,665 cwt., and 
those of fresh beef to only 2,028 cwt. Sec Cattle and Provisions. 

BEER. See Ale and Bf.ek. 

BELL-METAL ( Fr. Jl fetal de Fonts ou dc cloches ; Ger. Glochengut; Du. Kloh spy a , 
Sp. Campanil; Rus. Koloklnnja mjed), a composition of tin and copper, usually consisting 
of 3 parts of copper and 1 of tin. Its colour is gieyish white ; it is very hard, sonorous, 
and elastic. Less tin is used for church bells than for clock bells ; and in very small 
bells, a little zinc is added to the alloy.—( Thomson's Chemistry.) 

BENZOIN. Sec Balsam. 

BERGEN, tiie first commercial city of Norway, situated at the bottom of a deep 
bay, in lat. 60° 24' N., long. 5° 2O' E. Population 26,000. The bay is inclosed on all 
sides by rugged rocks and islands : the water is deep ; but, owing to the number and 
intricacy of the passages, the access to the town is attended at all times with a good deal 
of difficulty, and should never be attempted without a pilot. Codfish, salted or dried, 
is the principal article of export: when dried, it is called stock-fish, and goes chiefly to 
Italy and Holland. The fishery is the principal employment; and considerable quan¬ 
tities of fish and other products are also brought hither for exportation from the more 
northerly parts of the kingdom. At an average, from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 lbs. salted 
and dried fish are annually exported. Herrings, whale, oil, skins, bones, tar, lobsters, 
Kc. are also largely exported. The exports of timber from Bergen are inconsiderable, 
and none has latterly gone to England. Norway timber is not so large as that brought 
from Prussian ports, nor so free from knots; but, being of slower growth, it is more 
compact, and less liable to rot. The planks are either red or white fir orpine : the red 
wood is produced from the Scotch fir; the white wood, which is inferior in price and 
estimation, is the produce of the spruce fir: each tree yields three pieces of timber of 
11 or 12 feet in length; and is 70 or 80 years of age before it arrives at perfection. 
The planks or deals of Bergen are, however, a good deal inferior to those of Christiania. 
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The imports into Bergen principally consist of grain from the Baltic; and salt, hard¬ 
ware, coffee, sugar, &c. from England. 

For Moneys, Weights , and Measures, see Christiania 5 where there are furtlier details as to the trade 
and navigation of Norway. 

BERRIES (Baccce), the fruits or seeds of many different species of plants. The 
berries quoted in London Price Currents are bay, juniper, Turkey, and Persian. 

I Bay Berries (Fr. Bates de Laurier; Ger. Lorbeeren ; It. Bacchi di Lauro ; Sp. Bayas), tho fruit 
of the Laurus nobilis. This tree is a native of the south of Europe, but is cultivated in this country, 
and is not uncommon in our gardens. The berry is of an oval shape, fleshy, and of a dark purple colour, 
almost Mack; it has a sweet fragrant odour, and an aromatic astringent taste. Bay berries, and tho oil 
obtained by boiling them in water, are imported from Italy and Spain. — (Thomson s Dispensatory.) 

2. Juniper Berries (Fr. Gentvricr j Du. Sevenboom ; It. Ginepro ; Sp. Emlro), the fruit of the com¬ 
mon juniper ( Juniperus communis). They are round, of a black purple colour, and require two years 
to ripen. They have a moderately strong, not disagreeable, but peculiar smell, and a warm pungent, 
sweetish taste, which, if they be long chewed, or previously well bruised, is followed by a considerable 
bitterness. They are found in tins country ; but most of those made use of here are imported from Hol¬ 
land Germany, and Italy. They should be chosen fresh, not much shrivel^and free trom mouidiuess, 
which they are apt to contract in keeping. On distillation with water, they yield a volatile essential oil, 
very subtle and pungent, and in smell greatly resembling the berries. The peculiar flavour and diuretic 
qualities of Geneva depend principally on the presence ol this oil. English gin is said to be, for the most 
part flavoured with oil of turpentine. — ( Lewis's Mat. Med .; Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

The duty on juniper berries, previously to 1832, was 11s. Id. a cwt., being more than 100 per cent, on 
ihe price in bond. The oppressiveness of this duty seems to have been the principal reason why tur¬ 
pentine, which in point of flavour and all other respects is so inlerior, was largely used in preference to 
juniper berries in the preparation of gin. This oppressive duty was reduced, in 1832, to 2*. again, in 
1842 to l.« (Id., and was finally repealed in 1845. This wise and liberal measure has materially impro\ cd 
.the beverage of a large proportion of the people. In 1852, 5,349 cwt. of juniper berries w ere retained for 

C °3 * 7WrI ey Ycllotv Bcrrhs, the unripe fruit of the Rhamnus infectorius of Linnaeus. They are used ns 
a dye drug, in preparing a lively but very fugitive yellow, for topical application in calico-printing. 
Considerable quantities of them arc exported from Salomon, to which they are brought from Thessaly 
and Albania. An inferior sort is produced in France.— (Bancroft on Colours.) The duty on Turkey 
berries was abolished in 1845. The Imports in 1852 amounted to 5,246 cwtj., and the exports to 1,573 do. 
Price In the London market, September, 1853, 34s. to 40s. per cwt. 

4. Persian Yellow Berries are «;aid by the merchants to be of tho same species as the Turkey yellow 
berries. The colours which they yield are more lively and lasting. They are high priced, letching 
from 80s. to 110s. a cwt. 

BERYL, called by the jewellers Aquamarine. This stone was suspected by Pliny 
to he a variety of the emerald; a conjecture which modern mineralogists have completely 
confirmed. The term emerald is applied to that particular variety which presents its 
own peculiar colour, or emerald green; while that of beryl is given indiscriminately to 
all the other varieties; as the sea green, pale blue, golden yellow, and colourless. 
Pliny says that the beryl is found in India, and rarely elsewhere; hut besides India, 
it is found in Peru and Brazil; at Nantes and Limoges, in France; in the Wicklow 
mountains, in Ireland; in the district of Cairngorm, in Scotland; and in various other 
places. — ( Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvii. cap. 5. ; Ency. Brit, new edit.) 

“ Those only which arc of good colour and sufficient depth arc manufactured; they have a pretty, 
lively ('fleet, if in good proportion and well polished. Lnrge stones, from one to three and four ounces, 
arc not uncommon, hut from their bulk are only In request as specimens for tiie cabinet; smaller stones 
suitable for necklaces may be bought at low prices, within the reach of every description of purchase!s ; 
ring stones may be bad at a few shillings each ; and larger, for brooches or seals, from 1/. to 5/. and oiten 
lower.” — (Mawe on Diamonds, #c. 2d edit.) 

BETEL-NUT, or. ARECA (Sans, and Ilind. Suapri; Malay, Pinang; Javan. 
Jumbi ), the fruit of the Areca catccliu , a slender and graceful palm, rising to the height 
of about 30 or 40 feet; it produces fruit at the age of five or six years, and continues 
hearing till its 25th or 30th year. The fruit, which is the only part of the palm that 
is made use of, is eaten both in its unripe and in its mature state. When ripe, it is of 
the size of a small egg, and of an orange colour ; the exterior part consists of a soft, 
spongy, fibrous matter, inclosing a nucleus resembling a nutmeg in shape, internal 
structure, and colour, but usually larger, and always harder. A single tree produces, 
according to its situation, age, culture, &c., from 200 to 800 nuts. They arc objects of 
great importance in the East, forming the principal ingredient of a compound in uni¬ 
versal use as a masticatory in all Central and Tropical Asia. The other ingredients are 
the leaf of the Betel pepper — (which see), in which the areca nut is wrapped; a little 
Cum nam — (which see); and generally, but not always, a little catechu or terra japonica —- 
(sec Catechu). The whole compound is called betel, and is used to an extent of which 
it is difficult for a European to form a just idea. All individuals, without exception 
of age or sex, begin at an early period to accustom themselves to betel. They are un¬ 
ceasingly masticating it, and derive a gratification from its use that strangers can 
neither understand nor explain. It reddens the saliva, gives a bright hue to the lips, 
and, in course of time, renders the teeth quite black. It is said to dispel nausea, excite 
appetite, and strengthen the stomach. Besides being used as ail article of luxury, it 
is a kind of ceremonial which regulates the intercourse of the more polished classes of 
the East. When any person of consideration visits another, after the first salutations. 
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betel is presented: to omit it on the one part would be considered neglect, and iterejec- 
tion would be judged an affront on the other. No one of inferior rank addresses a 
dignified individual without the previous precaution of chewing betel; two people seldom 
meet without exchanging it; and it is always offered on the ceremonious interviews of 
public missionaries. Theareca nut is, in consequence, an article of very extensive trade. 
The countries which yield it most largely for exportation are Malabar, Ceylon, and 
Sumatra. Of the extent of this trade some notion may be formed from the feet, that 
the imports of areca into Calcutta in 1841-42 amounted to 53,633 lad. maunds, or 
1,966 tons, and those into Canton, in 1837, by British ships only, amounted to 25,978 
piculs, or 1,502 tons, notwithstanding Bengal and Southern China are countries in 
which areca is largely produced. — (See the article Betel in the new edition of the 
Ency. liritannica • Bell's Review of the. External Commerce of Bengal; Crawfurd's Indian 
Archipelago , vol. i. p. 102., vol. iii. p. 414.; Chinese Kalendnr and Register.) 

BETEL-LEAF (Hind. Pan ; Malay, Sireh ; Javan. Suro), the leaf alluded to in 
the foregoing article. It is the produce of a species of pepper vine ( Piper Bette), and 
somewhat resembles the ivy leaf. In their fresh state, betel leaves form an important 
article of Eastern traffic, being every where used in the preparation of betel. The 
Piper Belle is a scandent plant, and poles are placed in the ground, round which it 
twines itself. In consequence of the great consumption of its leaves, it is extensively 
cultivated throughout Tropical Asia. It grows in the greatest perfection in rich soils 
close to the equator ; and is raised with more difficulty the further wc recede from 
it.— (Ency. Britannica , new edition, article Betel; Crawfurd's Indian Archipelago , 
vol. i. p. 403.) 

BEZOAIt (Arab. Fadvj ; Ilind. Zehcr-viornh ; Pers. Padzehr Kanic), a concretion 
found in the stomach of an animal of the goat kind ; it lias a smooth glossy surface, and 
is of a dark green or olive colour : the word bezoar, however, lias lately been extended 
to all the concretions found in animals;—such as the hog hezoar, found in the stomach 
of the wild boar in India; the bovine hezoar, found in the gall-bladder of the ox, common 
in Ncpaul; and the camel hezoar, found in the gall-bladder of the camel: this last is 
much prized as a yellow paint by the Hindoos. The finest hezoar is brought to India 
from Borneo and the sea-ports of the Persian Gulf; the Persian article is particularly 
sought after, and is said to be procured from animals of the goat kind, Capra Gazella. 
Many extraordinary virtues were formerly ascribed to this substance, but without any 
sufficient reason. — (Ainsfie's Materia Inrlica.) 

BILBAO, or (as it is commonly, though incorrectly, written in this country) BIL¬ 
BO A, a sea-port town of Spain, in the province of Biscay, on the river Ybai Cabal, 
about 9 miles from Portugalete. Population 15,0Q0. 

Poit. — The Lay of Bilbao lies between Punto Galea on its cast, and Punto Luxuero on its western 
side, distant about3 miles. It stretches S. E. to within * of a mile of Portugalete, in lat. 43° 1.V 47" N., 
long. 2° 4.V W , near the mouth of the river oil which llilbao is built. The water in the hay varies from 
f> to 10 and 14 fathoms. There is a bar at the mouth of the river, between Santurce and Portugalete, on 
which there is not above 4 feet water at ebb lido. High water at full and changfe at 3h. p.m. Spring 
tides rise about 13 feet, and large ships taking advantage ot them sometimes ascend the river as tar as 
Bilbao; but they usually load and unload by lighters, either at Portugalete, or at Olaviaga, 4 miles below 
ihe town. Pilots are to be had at Santurce, without the bar. In winter, a heavy sea sometimes sets 
Into the Lay ; but if the pilot cannot go off, lie places himself on one of the batteries to the N. W. of 
Santurce, and makes signals with a red flag, so as to direct the ship to the best anchorage ground.—(See 
Laurie's Chart of the liny of Jt/scay, with the Suiting Directions that accompany it.) 

Trade _Bilbao is favourably situated lor commerce. The Biscayans are distinguished tor the zeal 

and courage w ith which they have de coded their peculiar privileges, and for thpir industry and activity. 
Bilbao and Santander are the piincipal ports through which the extensive province of Old Castile, and 
1 irgo portions of Leon and Navarre, most easily communicate with foreign countries. They have, in 
ooiisequctire, particularly the former, a pretty considerable foreign trade. Wool is one of the principal 
ai tides of export ; but since the introduction of Merino sheep into Germany, and their extraordinary 
increase in that country, this branch of Spanish commerce, though still of a good deal of importance, has 
materially declined. Since the abolition, in 1820, of all restrictions on the exportation of corn, flour, 
Ac., the shipments of wheat from Bilbao have been, in some years, very considerable. The supplies are 
principally brought from the provinces of Paleneia. Valladolid, and Zamora, which yield Immense quan¬ 
tities of wheat. The distance is from 130 to 140 English miles ; and owing to the badness of the roads, 
and the deficient means-of transport, the rate of carriage advances enormously when there is any extra¬ 
ordinary foreign demand. If the Canal qf Castile, intended to unite the Douro with lteynosa, Bilbao, 
and Santander, were completed, it would make a considerable revolution In this trade. The compos, or 
plains, on the south side of the Douro, are amongst the finest wheat countries in the world; tho crops 
being frequently so abundant, that the peasants decline reaping the fields at a distance from the villages ! 
In 1831, 146.234 quarters of Spanish wheat, principally from Bilbao, were imported into Great Britain; 
but from that period tlowm to 1*39 the exports of corn to this country were quite inconsiderable. In 1810 
they amounted to 46,939 quarters. The iron manufactures of Biscay are in a state of considerable 
activity, and some part of the produce is exported. The principal articles of importation are wove 
fabrics, cod-fish, cutlery, and jewellery ; sugar, coffee, cacao, and other colonial products, spices, indigo, 
&c. — (Seo Foreign Quatterfy Review , No. 9. art. Spain ; and private information.) 

Monies, Weights, and Measures, same as those of Cadiz ; which see. We may mention, however, 
that the fanega, or measure for grain, Is equivalent to 165 Winchester quarters. 

BILL OF EXCHANGE. See Exchange. 

BILL OF HEALTH, a certificate or instrument signed by consuls or other proper 
authorities, delivered to the masters of ships at the time of their clearing out from all 
ports or places suspected of being particularly subject to infectious disorders, certifying 
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the state of health at the time that such ship sailed. A clean hill imports that at the 
time that the ship sailed no infectious disorder was known to exist. A suspected hill, 
commonly called a touched patent or bill, imports that there were rumours of an infec¬ 
tious disorder, but that it had not actually appeared. A foul hill, or the absence of clean 
bills, imports that the place was infected when the vessel sailed. — (See Quarantine. ) 

BILL OF LADING, is a formal receipt subscribed by the master of a ship in his 
capacity of carrier, acknowledging that he- has received the goods specified in it on 
board his ship, and binding himself (under certain exceptions) to deliver them, in the 
like good order as received, at the place and to the individual named in the bill, or his 
assigns, on his or their paying him the stipulated freight, &c. When goods arc sent by 
a ship hired by a charterparty, the bills of lading are delivered by the master to the 
merchant by whom the ship is chartered ; but when they are sent by a general ship ,— 
that is, by a ship not hired by charterparty, but employed as a general carrier, — each 
individual who sends goods on board, receives a bill of lading for the same. In all 
cases, therefore, the bill of lading is the evidence of and title to the goods shipped. 

The liability of a carrier, at common law, to deliver the goods intrusted to his care, 
is cancelled only by “the act of God and the king’s enemies.” But to limit this 
responsibility, the following exception is now, invariably almost, introduced into the 
clause in bills of lading, binding the master to the delivery of the goods : —“ The act 
of God , the king's enemies , fire, and all and every other dangers and accidents of the seas , 
rivers, anti navigation , of whatever nature and kind soever, excepted .” 

Bills of lading are not, in general, immediately given by the master on receiving the 
goods. The usual practice is for the master or his deputy to give a common receipt 
for the goods, which is delivered up on receiving the bill of lading. The latter shouikl 
always be required within 24 hours after the goods are received on board. 

Three sets of all bills of lading arc made out on stamped paper: one of these should 
he remitted by the first post to the person to whom tlie goods are consigned, a second 
being sent to him by the ship; the third is retained by the shipper of the goods. The 
master ought always to retain copies of the bills of lading for his government. A 
stamp duty of 3$. is charged on all bills of lading, whether for goods exported or carried 
coastwise. 

'Die usual form of a bill of lading is as follows: — 

W. B. > N.Ji. — SHIPPED, In good order and well conditioned, by A. B. merchant, in and upon 
No. 1. a. 10. Jthe good t,hip called whereof C.l). is master, now in the river Thames, and 

bound for , the goods following, viz. [he> e desert be the goods,'] marked and 

numbered a* per margin, to be delivered, in the like good order and condition, at 
aforesaid, ( the act of God, the king's enemies, fire, and all and every other dangers and 
accidents qf the seas, rivers, and navigation, ofwhatt ver nature and kind soever, cxceptid,) 
unto the said A. li. or bis assigns, he or they paying for the said goods at the rate of 
per piece freight, with primage and average accustomed. In witness whereof, I, the said 
master of tho said ship, have affirmed to three bills of lading, of this teftour and date; any 
one of whlrh bills being accomplished, the other two are to be void. 

London, this day of ,184.). C. D., Mast, r. 

But in the case of ships homeward bound from the West Indies, which send their 
boats to fetch the cargo from the shore, the exception in the bill of lading is usually 
expressed as follows: —“ The act of God, the king’s enemies, fire, and all and every 
other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation, of whatever nature and 
kind soever, save risk of boats, so far as ships are. liable thereto , excepted.” Other excep¬ 
tions may be and are sometimes introduced ; but the above is the general form. 

Transfer of Bills of Lading. — Bills of lading are transferable either by blank or 
special indorsement, like bills of exchange. And whatever may be the character of the 
person to whom the goods are consigned, whether lie be a buyer, or merely the factor, 
agent, or broker of the consignor, the bond fide holder of a bill of lading indorsed by 
the consignee is entitled to the goods, and may claim them from the master, if he can 
prove that be has purchased the bill for a good consideration; but unless he can do this, 
lie is not entitled to the goods. —( Ho’t, Law of Shipping, 2d ed. p. 363.) 

Formerly, a factor, though he might sell, could not pledge the goods of his principal. 
But the hardship and inconveniertce arising from this rule were such, that it was set 
aside by the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 94. Die second section of this act declares, that any person 
in possession of a bill of lading shall be deemed the true owner of the goods specified 
in it, so as to make a sale or pledge by him of such goods or bill of lading valid, unless 
the person to whom the goods are sold or pledged has notice that the seller or pledger 
is not the actual and bond fide owner of the goods. —(See Factor.) 

Deliver$ under Bill of leading. — It being usual to sign and deliver three bills of 
lading, it is possible that there may be conflicting demands upon the captain by the dif¬ 
ferent holders. Nothing, however, is, in such a case, required of him, except that he 
act with good faith, and to the best of his judgment j and that he make delivery of the 
goods to the person who first demands them of him, upon presentment of the bill of 
lading, provided the circumstances be not such as to justify a suspicion of his having unfairly 
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got possession of it If he act differently, he is answerable, according to the pecu> 
liarities of the case, to the person injured by bis negligence ; the bill of lading being 
not only the instructions of the merchant to him, as his carrier or servant, but his own 
especial agreement to deliver according to its conditions. 

Where several bills of lading of a different import have been signed, no regard is to 
be paid to the time when they were first signed by the master; but the person who 
first gets legal possession of one of them from the owner or shipper has a right to the 
consignment; and where such hills of lading, though different upon the face of them, 
are constructively tjie same, and the master has acted bond JUie> a delivery according to 
sueh legal title will discharge him from all. (i/oft, p. 375. and 377.) 

BILL OF SALE, a formal instrument by which an individual conveys away the 
right and interest he has in the goods or chattels named therein. The property of 
ships is transferred by bill of sale, of which there are two descriptions, viz., 1st, the 
grand bill of sale, which conveys the property of the ship from the builder to the owner, 
or first purchaser; and, 2nd, the ordinary bill of sale, by which any subsequent transfer 
ia made. No stamp duty is payable on these documents, nor is it necessary that they 
should be under seal.—(See Registry, and Maude and Pollock on {he Law of Shipping y 

р. 13.) 

. BILL OF SIGHT. When a merchant is ignorant of the real quantities or qualities 
of any goods consigned to him, so that lie is unable to make a perfect entry thereof, he 
or his agent must subscribe a declaration to that effect before the collector or comp¬ 
troller, who is authorised, on receiving such declaration, to allow the importer to enter 
the goods by Bill of Sight.— (See the form, p. 699.) They may then be provision¬ 
ally landed ; and perfect entry of the same must be made within 3 days, by indorsing on 
the bill of sight such particulars as are required in making perfect entry of goods, 
whether for payment of duty, warehousing, or delivery free of duty.—(16 & 17 V&t. 

с. 107. §§ 61, 62.) j* 

Goods entered by bill of sight for delivery on payment of duty are not to be delivered 

till perfect entry thereof has been made, and the duty paid, unless the importer deposit 
a sum of money sufficient to cover the duty payable thereon.—§ 63. 

In default of perfect entry within 3 days, goods entered by bill of sight are to be 
taken to the Queen’s warehouse; and if the importer do not, within 1 month, make 
perfect entry, and pay the duties thereon, or on such parts as can be entered for home 
use, together with charges of moving and warehouse rent, such goods shall be sold for 
payment of the duties.—§ 64. (See post , p. 699.) 

BILL OF STORE, is a licence granted by the Custom-house, to re-import British 
goods into the U. K. 

The act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. has the following clause in regard to the entry of 
goods by hill of store : — 

All British goods re-imported into the U. K. shall be entered as foreign, and shall be liable to the 
same duties, rules, regulations, and restrictions as such goods, if foreign, would be liable to on tho fust 
importation thereof, unless the same shall be re imported within 10 years after the exportation thereof, 
ami it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs that the property in such 
goods has continued and still remains in the person by whom or on whose account the same have been 
exported, in which case the same may be entered as British goods, by bill of store, containing such par¬ 
ticulars and in such (orm and manner as the said Commissioners may direct: Provided always, that the 
following goods shall, «»n re-importation, be deemed and taken to be foreign good9, viz., corn, grain, 
meal, flour, and hops, and also all goods for which any drawback of excise shall have been received on 
exportation, unless by special permission of the Commissioners of Customs, and on re-payment of sueh 
drawback, and also all goods for which a bill of store cannot be issued in manner directed by the 
said Commissioners, except remnants of British goods, with permission of the Commissioners of 
Customs.-§65. 

BILL (VICTUALLING), or bill for the shipment of stores in over-sea voyages. 
The act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. has the following clause in relation to this bill: — 

Tho master of every ship of the burden of 50 tons or upwards, departing from any port in the U. K., 
upon a voyage to parts hevond the seas, the duration of which out and home shall not be loss than 40 
days, shall, upon due application made by him, and upon such terms and conditions as the Commis¬ 
sioners of Customs may direct, receive from the searcher an order for the shipment of such stores as 
may be required and allowed by the collector or comptroller for the u$e of such ship, with reference to 
the number of the crew and passengers on board, and the probable duration of the voyage on which she 
Is about to depart; and ail demands for such stores shall be made in such form and manner as such 
collector or comptroller shall require, and shall be signed by the master or owner of the vessel; and 
after such stores are duly shipped, the master or his agent shall make out an account of. the stores so 
shipped, together with any other stores then already on board, and the same, when presented to the 
searcher, signed by him, and countersigned by the collector or comptroller, shall be the victualling bill; 
and no stores shall be shipped for the use of any ship, nor any articles taken on board any ship be 
deemed to be stores, except such as shall be borne upon such victualling bill. — § 14. 

BILLINGSGATE, a market for fish, contiguous to the Custom-house in London, 
It is held every lawful day, and was established in 1669 by stat. 10 & 11 Will. 3. c. 24. 
Every person buying fish in Billingsgate market may sell the same in 'any other 
market-place or places within the city of London or elsewhere, by retail, with this con¬ 
dition, that none but fishmongers be permitted to sell in fixed shops or heuies. No 
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person or persons shall purchase at Billingsgate any quantity of fish, to he divided by 
lots or in shares amongst any fishmongers or other persons, in order to be afterwaids 
put to sale by retail or otherwise ; nor shall any fishmonger engross, or buy in the said 
market, any quantity of fish, but what shall be for Ins own sale or use, under the 
penalty of 20/. No person is to have in his possession, or expose to sale, any spawn of 
fish, or fish un-izoable, or out of season. — (86 Geo. c. 118.) The minimum size of the 
lobsters to be sold at Billingsgate is fixed by statute. —(See Lobster.) 

Previously to 1842 no fi$h of foreign taking or curing, or in foreign vessels, could bo 
imported into the U. K. f except turbots and lobsters, stock-fish, live eels, anchovies, 
sturgeon, botargo, and caviare. But the importation of all soits of fish wa-> then per¬ 
mitted on payment of duties, which were finally repealed in 1853. At present, there¬ 
fore, the trade in fibh is quite free. 

For some further remarks with respect to this subject, see Fish. 

BIRCH (Fr. Bovleau ; Du . Berke ; Ger. Birke ; It. Betulla ; Lat. Betuhi; Pol. 
Brzoza ; Rus. Bereza; Sp. Abedul , Betulla ), a forest.tree met with every where ill the 
north of Europe. It is applied to various purposes. In Lapland, Norway, and 
Sweden, the long twigs of the birch are woven into mats and twisted into ropes ; the 
outer bark forms an almost incorruptible covering for houses; and the inner bark is 
used, in periods of scarcity, os a substitute for bread. Russia leather is prepared by 
means of the einpyreumatic oil of the birch. It is an excellent wood for the turner, 
being light, compact, and easily worked. Its durability is not very great. It is some¬ 
times used in the manufacture of herring barrels. 

BIRDLIME (Ger. Vogelleim; Fr. Glu ; It. Pania; Sp. Ugni; Rus. Ptitxchei Kfei ) 
exudes spontaneously from certain plants, and is obtained artificially from the middle 
bark of the holly. Its colour is greenish, its flavour sour, and it is gluey, shining, and 
tenacious. The natural is more adhesive than the artificial birdlime.—( Thomson's 
Chemistry .) 

BIRDS’ NESTS (Ger. Indianische Vogelnester; Du. Indiaansche Vogeln^tfjes; Fr. 
Nids de Tunkin; It. Nidi di Tunchi+o ; Sp. Nidus de la China; Javan. Susu ; Malay, 
Sarungburung ), the nests of a species of swallow peculiar to the Indian islands ( Hi run do 
esc.ulenta ), very much esteemed in China. In shape this nest resembles that of other 
swallows ; it is formed of a viscid substance; and in external appearance, as well as 
consistence, is not unlike fibrous, ill-concocted isinglass. Esculent nests are princi¬ 
pally found in Java, in caverns that are most frequently, though not always, situated on 
the sea-coast. Many conflicting statements have been made as to the substance of nests; 
some contending that they are formed of sea-foam or other rnarine products, and others 
that they are elaborated frpm the food of the bird, &c. But these are points as to 
which nothing satisfactory is known. 

We borrow from Mr. Crawfurd’s valuable work on tho Eastern Arcbiuelago (vol. iii. pp. 432—437.) 
the following authentic and curious details as to the traffic in this singular production:—“ The best 
nest# are those obtained in deep damp caves, and such as are taken before tho birds have laid their eggs. 
The coarsest are those obtained alter the young are Hedged. Tho llnest nests are the whitest, that is, 
those taken before the nest has been rendered impure by the food and fteces of the young birds. They aro 
taken twice a-year, and, if regularly collected, and no unusual injury be offered to tho caverns, wiil pro¬ 
duce very equally, the quantity being very little, if at all, improved by the cave# being left altogether 
unmolested for a year or two. home of tne caverns are extremely difficult of access, and the nests can 
ouly be collected by persons accustomed from their youth to the office. The most remarkable and pro¬ 
ductive caves In Java, of which l superintended a moiety of the collection for several years, are those of 
Karang-bolang , In the province of Jtaglen , on the south coast of the island. Here the caves are only to 
be approached by a perpendicular descent of many hundred feet, by ladders of bamboo and rattan, over a 
sea rolling violently against the rocks. When the mouth of the cavern is attained, the perilous office of 
taking the nests must often be performed by torch-light, by penetrating into recesses of the rock where 
the slightest trip would be instantly fatal to the adventurers, who see nothing below them but the turbu¬ 
lent surf making Its way into the chasms of the rock. 

“ The only preparation which the birds’ nest-' undergo is that of simple drying, without direct exposure 
to the sun, after which they ai e packed in small boxes, usually of half a picul. They are assorted for the 
Chinese market into three kinds, according to their qualities, distinguished into first or best, second, and 
third qualities. Caverns that are regularly managed, will afford, in 1()0 parts, 53’3 parts of those of the 
first quality, 35 parts of those of the second, 11 '7 part# of those of the third. 

“ The common prices for birds’ neats at Canton are, for the first sort, no less than 3,500 Spanish dollars 
the picul, or bl. 18*. l^rf. per lb.; for the second, 2,800 Spanish dollars per picul ; and for the third, 
1,600 Spanish dollars. From these prices it i# sufficiently evident, that the birds’ nest# are no more than 
an article of expensive luxury. They are consumed only by the great; and, indeed, the best part is sent 
to the capital fox the consumption of tho court. The sensual Chinese use them, under the imagination 
that they are powerfully stimulating and tonic ; but it Is probable that their most valuable quality is their 
being perfectly harmless. The people of Japan, who so much resemble the Chinese in many of their 
habit#, have no taste for the edible nests ; and how the latter acquired a taste for this foreign commodity 
is no less singular than their persevering in it. Among the western nations there is nothing parallel to 
it, unless we except the whimsical estimation in which the Homans held some articles of luxury,remark¬ 
able for their scarcity rather than for any qualities ascribed to them.” 

Mr, Crawfurd estimates the whole quantity of birds’ nests exported from the Archipelago at 242,400 lbs. 
worth 284,2i)lW. u The value,” he observes, “ of this immense property to the country which produces it, 
rests upon the capricious wants of a single people. It is claimed as the exclusive projierty of the sovereign, 
and every where forms a valuable branch of Ins income, or of the revenue oi the state. This value, how¬ 
ever, is of course not equal, and depends upon the situation and the circumstances connected with the 
caverns In which the nests are found. Being often in remote and sequestered situations, in a country so 
lawless, a property so valuable and exposed is subject to the perpetual depredation of freebooters, and it 
not unfrequently happens that an attack upon it l# the principal object of the warfare committed by one 
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petty s.tutc against another. In such situations, the* expense of affording them protection is so heavy, that 
they are neeessanly of little value. In situations where the caverns are difficult of access to strangers, 
ami where there reigns enough of order and tranquillity to secure them from internal depi edatlon, and to 
admit of the nests being obtained without other expense than the simple labour of collecting them, the 
value of the property is very great. The caverns of Karang-holnng , in Java, are of this description. 
These annually afford 8,810 lbs. of nests, which are worth, at the Batavia prices of 3,0(0, 2,500, and 1,200 
Spanish dollars the picul, for the respective kinds, nearly 139,0(;0 Spanish dollars; and the whole expense 
of collecting, curing, and packing, amounts to no more than II ner cent, on this amount. The price of 
birds* nests is of course a monopoly price, the quantity produced being by nature limited, and incapable 
of augmentation. The value of the labour expended in bringing birds’ nests to market is but a trilling 
poition of their price, which consists of the highest sum that the luxurious Chinese will nffbrd to pay tor 
them, and which is a tax paid by that nation to the inhabitants of the Indian Islands. There is, perhaps, 
no pi eduction upon which human industry is exerted, of which the cost of production hears so small a 
proportion to the market price.” — (Sec also the valuable work of Count Ilogcndotp, Coupd'(Bitsur f lie 
de Java , p. 291.) 

BISMU TH (Ger. U'Umuth ; Du. Bismuth, Bergstecn; Fr. Bismuth; It. Bhmutte ; 
Sp. Bismuth , Picdra iugu ; It us. Wismvt; Lat. Bismuthuni), a metal of a reddish white 
colour, and almost destitute of taste and smell. It is softer than copper; its specific 
gravity is 9'822. When hammered cautiously, its density is considerably increased ; it 
breaks, however, when struck smartly by a hammer, and, consequently, is not malleable, 
neither can it be drawn out into wire; it melts at the temperature of 476°. —( Thom¬ 
son's Chemistry .) 

“ Bismuth is used in the composition of pewler, in the fabrication of printers’ types, and in various 
other metallic mixtures. With an ccpud weight ot lend, it foims a brilliant white alloy, much harder 
than lead, and more malleable than bismuth, though not ductile; and if the propmthm of lead lie 
increased, it is rendered still more malleable. Kiglit pails of bismuth, ft of lout, and 3 of tin, con¬ 
stitute the fusible inetal, sometimes called Newton’s, from Us discoverer, w inch melts at the heat of 
boiling water, and may be fused over a candle in apiece ot stiff paper without burning the paper, l’etv. 
terors’ solder is formed of one pait of bismuth, with 5 of lead, and 3 of tin. it forms the basis of a 
sympathetic ink.” — ( lire.) 

BITUMEN (Ger . Judenpeeh; Du. Jodenlym ; It. Asfalto ; Sp. Asfulto; Port. As- 
phalto ; Run. As fait; Lat . Asphaltum Bitumen Judaieum). This term includes a con¬ 
siderable range of inflammable mineral substances, burning with the flame in the open 
air. They differ in consistency, from a thin fluid to a solid; lint the solids are for the 
most part liquefiable at a moderate heat. They are, — I. Naphtha ,• a fine, white, thin, 
fragrant, colouiless oil, which issues out of white, yellow, or black clays in Persia and 
Media. 'This is highly inflammable. Near the village of Ainiuno, in the state of 
Parma, there exists a spring which yields this substance in suflicient quantity to illumi¬ 
nate the city of Genoa, for which put pose it is employed. With certain vegetable oils, 
naphtha is said to form a good varnish.—2. Pttrohum is much thicker than naphtha, 
resembling in consistence common tar. It has a strong disagreeable odour, and a 
blackish or reddish brown colour. During combustion, it emits a thick black smoke, 
and leaves a little residue in the form of black coal. It is more abundant than the first- 
mentioned variety, from which it does not seem to differ, except in being more inspis¬ 
sated. It is found in various countries, and is especially abundant in the Birman 
empire, where it is met with above Prome, within about 2 miles of the Irrawadi. The 
gross annual produce of the wells in this place has been estimated at about 80,000,000 
lbs., w orth on the spot about Is. 87/. a ewt.; and the supply might, if a market could be 
found, be indefinitely increased. It is used as a lamp oil, and, when mingled with earth 
or ashes, as fuel and in the paying of boats. (Geographical Dictionary, i. 877.) in 
the United States it is found abundantly in Kentucky, Ohio, and New York, where it 
is known by the name of Seneca or Genesee oil. it is also obtained from wells in the 
island of Zunto. Herodotus tells us, that he had seen these wells — (lib. iv. c. 195.); 
and the description he has given of them, and of the mode of obtaining the petroleum, 
corresponds, in all respects, with the accounts of the best modern travellers. The 
average annual produce of the Zantc springs is about 100 barrels. — ( Chandler's Travels 
in Greece, 4to. cd. p. 301. ; Holland's Travels in Greece, 4to. cd. p. 18.) Petroleum is 
particularly abundant in Persia. “ When taken from the pit, it is a thick liquid re¬ 
sembling pitch. The bottoms of most vessels which navigate the Euphrates and Tigris 
are covered with it, and it is also used in lamps, instead of oil, by the natives. 'Hie 
most productive fountains are those of Kerkook, Mcndali, and Badku. 'Hie wells in 
the neighbourhood of the latter seem to be quite inexhaustible, being no sooner emptied 
than they again begin to fill. Some of them have been found to yield from 1,000 to 
1,500 lbs. a day ! ”— Kinnrir's Persian Empire, p. 39. and 359.) — 3. Maltha, or Sea-wax, 
is a solid whitish substance, not unlike tallow. It melts when heated, and in cooling 
assumes the consistence of white cerate. This is, most probably, the bitumen can did um 
of Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. c. 15). It is not used as pitch; but it affords a better 
light than petroleum, and emits a less disagreeable smell. It is found on the surface of 
the Baikal Lake in Siberia, at the foot of the mountains of Bucktiari in Persia, and in 
some other places. —4. Elastic Bitumen yields easily to pressure; is flexible and elastic. 
It emits a strong bituminous odour, and is about the weight of water. On exposure to 
the air it hardens, and loses its elasticity. It takes up the traces of crayons in the same 
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manner as caoutchouc, or Indian rubber, whence it has obtained the name of mineral 
caoutchouc. It has hitherto been found only in the lead mines of Derbyshire. — 5. 
Compact Bitumen , or Asphaltum , is of a shining black colour, solid, and brittle, with a 
conchoidal fracture. Its specific gravity varies from 1 to 1 6. Like the former vari¬ 
eties, it burns freely, and leaves but little residuum. It is found in India, on the shores 
of the Dead Sea, in France, in Switzerland, and in large deposits in sandstone in Al¬ 
bania ; but nowhere so largely as in the island of Trinidad, where it forms a lake three 
miles in circumference, and of a thickness unknown. A gentle heat renders it ductile, 
and, when mixed with grease or common pitch, it is used for paying the bottoms of 
ships, and is said to protect them from the teredo of the West Indian seas. Die an¬ 
cients employed bitumen in the construction of tlieir buildings. The bricks of which 
the walls of Babylon were built were, it is said ( Herodotus, lib. i. § 179.), cemented 
with hot bitumen, which gave them unusual solidity. 

BLACKING (Ger. Sthuhscfncarzc, U’ichse ; Fr. Noir (<7e cordonnier ;) It. Nero da 
ugner le scarpc Sp. Nr pro dc znpatos). A factitious article, prepared in various ways, 
used in the blacking of boots and shoes. The principal ingredients in its manufacture 
arc oil, vinegar, and various soits of* blacking matter. It is in very extensive demand. 
Some of the establishments for its manufacture, especially those in the metropolis, arc 
on a very large scale; and it is in such only that it can be cheaply and advantageously 
produced. One of the principal, or rather we may say the principal outlay in esta¬ 
blishing a blacking business, consists in advertising. Indeed any individual or set of 
individuals, provided they supply a reasonably good article, may by continuous adver¬ 
tising and puffing attain to the highest eminence in the “blacking line.” Exclusive of 
that used at home, blacking is a considerable article of export. 

BLACK-LEAD, PLUMBAGO, on WAD, (Du. Potloot; Fr. Mine de plomb noir , 
Plumb de mine, Pot dot; Ger. Pottloth , licissblcy; It. Miniera di piombo , Piombaggine,, 
Corezoh ; I .at. Plumbago ; Sp. Piedra mineral dc plowo), a mineral of a dark steel grey 
colour, and a metallic lustre; it is soft, has a greasy feel, and leaves a dark coloured 
line when drawn along paper. 

This mineral is found only in a state of purity In Borrowdale in Cumberland, the mines in which havo 
Iren wrought since the days of Elizabeth. The lead is not found in veins but in detached pieces, or in 
what arc called sops or Mites, so that the supply is very irregular, tlie miners being frequently employed 
‘ »r a lengthened period in seeking at random for the lead. Its quality also dillcis very widely The best 
is that winch is lightest, and the trace of which on paper is easily and completely removed by the ap¬ 
plication of India rubber. The mine used only to be openciLnt intervals, but lor a considerable number 
of years past it has been constantly open. The supply, however, has been extremely scanty, and mostly 
also very Inferior. The trade l» supplied at sales heldon the first Monday of each month, in Esse* Sti <v/, 
So and, London. 

This lead is now almost wholly employed in making penn’s : an inferior vai icty from Spain and Cej Ion 
liriag used in the manulaeturo of crucibles, the polishing of cast iron utensils, the diminishing of fiiction, 
and other pin poses to which genuine black lead was formerly applied. 

BLACK LEAD PENCILS (Du. Putlootpennen; Fr. Crayons noirs ; Ger. Bhy- 
stiftc ; It. Lapis neru; Fort. Lapis negro ; lius. Karanaschii; Sp. Lupiz negro) aio 
formed of black lead, encircled with cedar. 

There is hardly, perhaps, any thing in which tho temptation to substitute a spurious for a genuine 
article is greater, or in which, consequently the purchaser is more liable to be deceived, than black lead 
pencils. This is occasioned by tho vast difference between tho cost of genuine Cumbciiand lead, and of 
the other articles that are or may b« substituted lor it. Pencils aie usually dcsciibcd as lollows : — 

First nuahly, or drawing pencils. 

Second ditto, or piepared pencils. 

Thin! ditto, or composition pencils. 

I Pencils of the first quality are, when genuine, made of pure Cumberland lead, w hich costs at present 
(1 K 'W) 30s. per lb. or His/. per ewt. liom 18 lo 20 dozen such pencils are produced from a pound of this 
lead. 

These pencils arc usually made by sawing tho lead into tho pieces inserted In the cedar. Sometimes, 
however, the lead is in parts gutty and defective, so that a pencil of this kind may, in fact, be very 
inferior. To obviate this defect, some makers prepare the lead, to free it from the grit or earthy particles; 
tuul, provided no antimony or other alloy be mixed up with the prepared lead, the pencils produced from 
it are most to be depended on. 

II. Pencils of the second quality are manufactured out of the sawings or dust of pure lead, with the dust 
of the small pieces picked up by poor people liom the rubbish thrown out of the mine, mixed or alloyed 
with a greater or less quantity of antimony. The goodness of tills pencil depends, of course, on the 

F ronortlon in which the pure lead exceeds the antimony. But as the cost of the former may be taken at 
00/. a cwt. and that of the latter at only ‘ 20 s., there is an nil but irresistible temptation to increase the 
proportion of tho latter beyond due bounds. 'Phis sort of composition produces about 15 or 1G dozen 
pencils to the pound ; their prico varying according to the purity of the lead. 

III. The third quality of pend! is made by. using Mexican or Spanish lead dust, costing 45s. or 50j. 
a cwt., with antimony costing about 2GS. per cwt. It produces about 14 or 15 dozen pencils to the lb., 
w hich may be sold at from 2s 6 d. to 12s. par gross, according to the cost of tho articles employed and the 
care taken in mixing them. This sort of pencil muj take a firm point, and make a fine stroke, but its trace 
wdl not obliterate on being rubbed with Indian rubber. The easy and complete obliteration of tho 
strokes is, in fact, the best and perhaps only test of a pencil being of pure Cumberland lead. — (Private 
ttfonuation.) 

BLUBBER (Ger. Thran , Fischtran ; Du. Thraan • It. Olio di pcsce ; Sp. Grassa, 
Ace.ite de pc scado ; Rus. Salo uwrwannoe , Worwan ; Lat. Oleum pisoinum), the fat of 
whales and other large sea-animals, of which train oil is made. The blubher is the 
adeps ol the animal : it lies under the skin, and over the muscular flesh : it Is about 6 
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inches in thickness, but about the under lip it is 2 or 3 feet thick. The whole quantity 
yielded by one of these animals ordinarily amounts to 40 or 50, but sometimes to 80 or 
more cwt. Formerly train oil was manufactured from the blubber in the seas round 
Spitsbergen, and other places where whales were caught; but the practice is now to 
bring the blubber home in casks, and to prepare the oil afterwards. 

It is enacted by tlio 6 Geo. 4. c 1 f>7. Jit., Unit before anj blubber, train oil, spermaceti oil, bead matter, 
or whale fins, shall b ’ cnleied as brin" entirely the pioducc of sea animals caught by the crcwg of ships 
fitted out in the United Kingdom, oi the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, and Man, the master of the ship 
importing such goods shall make oath, and the importer also shall make oath, to the best of his knowledge 
and helinf, that the same are the pioducc of fi-.li or creatuies living in the sea, taken and caught wholly 
by the crew of such ship, or hy the crow of some other ship (naming it) fitted out In the United King¬ 
dom, or in one of the islands ot Guernsey, Jeisoy, Alderney, Sark, or Man (naming which). 

before blubber, train oil, &c. can be entered as from a llritish possession, a certificate must be obtained 
from the custom-house officer at such british possession, or in deiault of such ollieer being there, lrom 
two piiucipal inhabitants, notifying that oath had been made before him or them that such blubber, Xtc. 
was the produce of fish or ciealuies living in the sea. and had been taken by british subjects usually 
residing in some part of his Majesty’s dominions ; and the impoitcr is to make oath, to the liest of his 
knowledge and belief, to the same t fi'eit. 

The gauging of casks of oil and blubber is dispensed with since 18*25. They are to be passed at the rato 
of I2<> gallons the pipe, and 03 gallons the hogshead. 


BOATS are open vessels, commonly wrought hy oars, and of an endless variety of 
shapes, according to the purposes to which they arc to he applied. 

It Is ordered by stat. G Geo. 4. c. I0S., that every bolt belonging to or attached to any other vessel 
shall have painted on the outside of the stern of such boat lie* name of the vessel and place to which ••ho 
belongs, and the master’s name within side of tlio transom, in white or yellow ltoman lettcis, 2 inches 
long, oil a black giound, under pain of forfeit hi e. boats nut hrlimgmg to vessels arc to be painted with 
the name <d the owner and place to which they belong, under penalty of forfcituie. All boats lnving 
double sides or bottoms, or seeiet places for the purpose of concealing goods, or having any hole, pipe, or 
other device for the purpose ot running goods, are to lie forfeited. 
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BOLE, a friable earthy substance, a species of the soapstone family. Specific gravity 
1 ’4 to 2. It is found in the island of Lemnos, whence it is sometimes called Lemnian 
earth ; and in Armenia, Italy, France, Silesia, various parts of South America, &c. Ar¬ 
menian and French boles wore at one time not uncommon in this country, being used ii. 
the materia mediea ; but they are now entirely, or almost entirely, discarded. In India, 
however, Armenian bole still continues to be in extensive demand. It is brought to 
Bombay from the Persian Gulph. It is soft, feels greasy to the touch, adheres strongly to 
the tongue, and is very frangible : it is generally of »a yellowish brown colour j though 
sometimes it is seen of a line flesh red, which is the variety held in the highest estimation. 
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Some savage nations, such as the Ottomaques, described by M. Humboldt, are in the 
habit of allaying the pains of hunger by eating boles. The Javanese, when they wish to 
become thin* eat cakes, called tananmpn , made of bole. — (Lewis, Mat. Medico,; Thom - 
ion's Chemistry ; Ains/ie's Mat. Indira.) 

BOHEA, a species of tea. Sec Tea. 

BOMBAY, a sea-port on the western coast of British India, being, after Calcutta, 
Canton, and perhaps Batavia, the greatest emporium in the East; lat. 18° 56' N., long. 
72° 57' E. It stands on the south-eastern extremity of a small island of the same 
name, separated from the main land by an arm of the sea, forming, with the contiguous 
islands of Colabah, Salsettc, Butcher’s Island, and Caranjah, one of the best har¬ 
bours in India. Bombay Island was ceded by the Portuguese to the English in 1661, 
as the dower of Queen Catherine, wife of Charles IT., and was taken possession of 
in 1664 ; so that it has been in our occupation about 180 years, being by far the oldest 
of our possessions in the East. In 1668, it was transferred by the crown to the East 
India Company, by letters patent, in free and common soccage, on payment of the 
annual rent of 10/. But, by the present charter, it has reverted to the crown, with 
the rest of the Company’s assets, being held by the Company in trust merely. On 
its cession to the crown of England, in 1661, its population did not exceed 15,000; 
but at present it has upwards of 280, OOO inhabitants. The fort stands on the south¬ 
east extremity of the island, on a narrow neck of land, immediately over the harbour. 
The fortifications are extensive, and on the sea side very strong. 


Pnmhay Ha, lour is one of the* safest anil most rommoiliouH 
m India. Ic in hounded on the* west and north In the island 
cfColahah, or Old Womans Island, Bombay Island, and the 
Island of SaUette. The first two me separated only by a 
narrow crook fordable at low water, mid Bombay Island was 
joined (o Sols* te by a rnusewnv constructed In 1.305. On tbo 
east side of the haibnur, between It and tbo main land. Is 
Butclier's Island, distant about I nidi", from Bombay , and 
Immediately behind Butchers Island is tho f minus island of 
Elcphant.e. Aliout Smiles south fioin Butcher's Island Is 
the island of Caranjah, on (he wostoin side of whn h, next tlie 
harbour, is an extensive si oil. S W. from Caranjah, distant 
fitxiut 5 miles, is Tull I'oiiu; between whieli and (’olahah, or 
Old Woman'* Island, is the enframe to the harbour. There 
Is a lluht-liousp on the southern extrunity ot Col.di.ih Island, 
elevated about 160 feet above the level of the sea, width m 


clear weather mav tic seen at the distance of 7 leagues. The 
point oil wlinh the light-house stands is surrounded on all 
sides by an evemlve reef of rorks divided into prongs; of 
ihesp, the most dangerous is the prong stretching X. W. about 
.V Hides from the light house, and forming the northern 
boundary of the entrance Into the hnibour. The leef 
»*ret< lung \V. \. IV. from Tull 1’oiitt about .3; miles, forms 
the southern boundary of the entrance, the hroiillh of the 
cli iiincl hetwi“en them being about 3 miles, with a ebplli of 
from 7 to 8 lathoms. In going into the harbour, it is necessary 
to cl ar a sunkm rock, lying almost due east fiom thp Iiy;lvt- 
house, at aliout 14 mile distant; njid n'so a bunk, railed iho 
middle* ground, Iving marly opjs>site to and about l\mtle liom 
the southern extremity of tho town.— (bee tinhoison unit 
Wait on's Plan nf Hominy Harbour.) 


Dorks. — Bombay is the only port of consequence in British India in which the rise and fall of tho 
tide are so considerable as to admit of the formation of extensive wot dorks. At ordinary spring lidos, 
the rise is about 14 feet, but occasionally as hip.li as 17. Tho capacious docks constructed bj tin* hast 
India Company are their property, and are for the most part under the direction of l’atsees, who, 
excepting the Chinese, are the most indnstiious and intelligent people of the East. Merchant vessels 
of the largest class, or from 1.300 to 1,400 tons burden, for the cotton trade to China, have been limit in 
these docks, hi igalos and line-of-battle ships have also been occasional ly com traded in them, some¬ 
times under the exclusive direction of I’arsee artiliceis. The timber having to be brought fioin a gicat 
distance, ships built at Bombay are very costly; but being, contrary to the pincthc in other paits of 
India, entirely constructed of teak, they are the most durable vessels m the woild, requiring little repair, 
and often running . r n) or ('»() years. Being for the most part built by natives, without any very slriet 
application of the rules of art, they are commonly, though not always, heavy sailei s. 


Monies. — Accounts are'kept in topees; each rupee being 
divided into 1 quarters, and each quarter into I0Ore.cs. The 
rci|»e- Is ubci elividid Into lb Annas, or SO pus-. .\n milec is 2 
reas ; n eloreea, 6 rens , a elooganev, or single* pie e, t leu* , a 
ftiddea, or double pice, 8 re* is, a panne hea is .5 rupee's , and a 
gold mohur, IS rupees. (X thee, the annas and re.es -m'y aie 
Imaginary monies. The coins ot Bombay are the inolmr, or 
gold rupee, (t e silver or Conip.uiv's rupee, and then dul-nmis; 
also the double and single,pie i\ the urdre, and elortei. w hle’h 
are roppe*r coins with a mixture ot tin or lead. ’1 he follow lug 
Is the assay and stealing /aloe of the present golel und silver 
coinage of Bombay ; _ 

Gross Wt. J’ure Metal. Sterling Value. 

Gold mohur - t.so - fb,5 . 

Company's rupee (silver) 130 - I til • 1 llif.sll- 

The following table shows the rotnniere ial weight* of these’ 
compared with the new Indian inaund introduced into Ilrng. 
Bombay Pi edclency since 1810. 


ver be taken at os. Id. an o/., and 2*. (Vd. if silver be taken 
at tnl. an o/. 

The t'ompans's rupee has only been mined since the 1st of 
September, 13.3.5; but it is almost identioil in lespect of valuer 
with the rupees previously In circulation. 

The charge of coinage in tlie Bombay Mint is 2J per rent 
for gold, ami 3 per rent, for siher, including the c^aige's f r 
rc’lining. The in *e hinrry for this mint was sent out from 
England a few yesers ago,and is eomple-te, hut eery rosily. 

Wrights und Mm lines — The unit of weight in’ Bombay, as 
In other pruts of lnelia, is, hv the law of 1833, the tola of 1 S’ • 
grains Hov, the other weights being derived from It as fnl'ow , ; 

8 HiiUe-e* - • = 1 Ma-lvt _x 15 Tiny Grams. 

12 Masha* - - = I Tola = 1M) Troy (Bams. 

Hi) To'as (or Sima Weight) — 1 Seer = 2J lb. Troy. 

40 Seer = 1 Mun (or Baiaar Mauiid) — 100 lb. Troy, 
veral Presidencies* of India, Trai am oie, China, and England, 
•el in 1833, and adopted in the new tariff valuation under tho 


lb*. 

The Bomlmy Maund of 40 Seer* = 28 

— 41 — = 2*1*400 

The Surat Muund of 10 — =31-333 

— - 41 — — 3S*2bb 

— - 42 _ = 39*200 

—' • 43} — = 10*361*' 

— . 41 — = 41*066 

The Bengal Factory Maund = 74*666 

lla/aar ditto =82*133 

The Madras Maund - = 2.6 

‘§£g 

Jss 

j|;j 

Maund s. 
2*9.38775 
2-798SS3 
2*201081 

2 156.323 
2*0'»«M25 
2*0.38156 

2 (K)"«7I0 
1*102040 
1*001855 

3 291428 

Manuels lbs. 
The Bombay Candy of 20 = 660 

— 22—616 

The Surat Candy of 20 = 74 0-GGG 

— 21 =784 

— 22 =821*333 

The Madras Candy of 20 = 600 

The Travancnre Candy of 20 = 610 

The China Picul . = 1.33*333 

The English (’wt. - =112 

The English Ton of 20 cwt. =2210 

Wh.ch contain new In¬ 
dian Maunds of 82 2-7* 
b. av- or 82 286714 lb. 

Mounds 

6 80655 
7*14683.3 
7*4861 | 1 
9*071071 

9 527777 

9 931ISI 
0’076,3SS 
7*777777 

1 *820370 

1 *.3.3 till 
27*222220 

Gtnin Measure. 

lbs. oS. dr~ 

8 Tipproea = 1 Seer = oil 

4 Seer* = 1 Pally = 2 12 12*8 

7 Pailies = 1 Parah = 1«1 9 9*6 

8 Par aha = 1 Candy =156 12 12*8 

Salt Mtenure. 

cubir t nrhrs. 

10\ Adowlics -w 1 Parah = 1,607*61 

100 Perahs = 1 Anna = 160,761 

16 Anna* => 1 IU»h = 2,572,176 

The anna weighs 2) ton*, and the rash 40 tons. 

Liquor Measure. 

(Spirit* and Country Arrack.) 

The seer weigh* GO Bombay rupees, and equals 1 11*. 8 os. 
84 dr.; and 60 seers make the maund. 

Long Measure. 

English Inches. 

16 Tusaoos r= t Hath =s IS 

24 Tussoos = 1 Oux. sbj 27 

The English yard is now, however. In common use in Bom¬ 
bay. 


Shipping. — In 1813, there belonged to Bombay, and mostly also to native merchants, 58 ships of the 
aggregate burden of 31,378 tons, of which 6 only were under 200 tons. These ships are partly employed 
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In the China trade, and partly in the trade to England and other placei. They are for the most part 
navigated by Indian seamen or Lascars, those of Bombay being accounted by far the best tn India ; ihe 
master and superior officers only, and not always, being Englishmen, Besides these large vessels, there 
is a numerous class of native eratt, under various forms and names, amounting in all to about 50,000 tons, 
of from 2 to 175 tons each These vessels, besides furnishing the town with llrewood, hav, straw, Ike. 
from the neighbouring eont nent, navigate coa tways from Capo Comorin to the Gulf of Cutch, and 
sometimes cross the sea to Mu>cat and the Arabian Gulph. During the eight fair months, that is, from 
October to May, the largest sized vessels perform five or six trips to Damaun, Surat, Camb.iy, Broach, 
Juaribosier, and-Cutcli, bringing from these ports, where they sometimes winter, and where many of 
their owners reside, cotton, ghee, oil, pulse, wheat, cotton cloths, timber, firewood, putchok, mawah, 
&c.; and return to the noithern ports laden wtli the produce of Europe, Bengal, and China. The 
capital employed in this trade, in the minor articles of commerce, exclusive of cotton, has beeu estimated 
at 1,500,00b/. sterling. 


Commerce, $*c.—The small and sterile island of Bombay affords no produce for expor¬ 
tation ; indeed, hardly yields a week’s consumption of corn for its inhabitants. Nor 
does the whole presidency of Bombay, although comprising about 130,000 square miles, 
and from 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 inhabitants, with a nett revenue in 1848-49 of 
2 , 460 , 000 /., yield, with the exception cf cotton, rice, and coffee, any of the great colonial 
staples, such as sugar, and indigo; a circumstance which may, perhaps, be ascribed to 
the impolitic restraints upon the employment of British settlers und capital that were 
long imposed by law, and acted upon with peculiar rigour in this and the sister pre¬ 
sidency of Madras, in contradistinction to the greater latitude afforded in Bengal. 
Bombay is also much less favourably situated, in respect of internal communications, 
than Calcutta. The Ganges and its tributary streams intersect the richest provinces of 
India, and give Calcutta a vast command of inland navigation ; whereas all the inland 
trade of Bombay has to be carried on by means of roads, that are seldom available for 
carriages, and which can bo used only by pack-bullocks and camels. The transit duties, 
by which the inland trade was guevously oppressed, have been abolished; and if this 
judicious measure be followed up by the formation of lines of railways to the principal 
markets in the interior, a great inet ease of the trade of the town and improvement of 
the presidency may be expected. 


The principal trade of Bombay is carried on with China, Great Britain, the countries on the Persian 
and Arabian gulpiis, Calcutta, Cutch and bcinde, the Malabar coast, foreign Europe, &c. The lmpoits 
I ruin China consist pi incipally of raw silk, sugar, and sugar-candy, silk piece goods, treasure, &c. The 
principal articles of expoit to China are, raw cotton, opium (18,000 chests), principally from Malvva, 
sharks’ fins and fish maws, sandal-wood, pearls, .\c. The exports to Ciena being much gicater than the 
imports, the returns for several yea 1 8 past have been made to a laige extent in bills on London, and on 
tlie Indian governments, drawn by the merchants in China. 

The trade with the I’mtcil Kingdom tins been regulai lj increasing since the abolition of the restrictive 
system. The chief articles of import Iroin Great Britain are, eo,ton and woollen stuffs, cotton yarn, 
hardware, copper, iron and lead, glass, apparel, fur, stationery, wine, See. The pi incipal articles of 
export to Britain arc raw cotton, raw silk, tiom China and Persia, ivory, pepper and spices, piece goods, 
coffee from the Bed Sea, and wool. The export of the last-im-iitiom <1 article increased witli extihor- 
illnary rapidity, the quantity shipped for England in 1833-54 being only 09,944 lbs.; w hereas the ship¬ 
ments for England m 1840-41 amounted to 3,428,(153 lbs. 1 But it has since c. ntinued nearly stationary. 
At present the principal supply of the article is drawn from (hitch and Scinde, and Horn Marwar, vid 
Guzerat; but «u tive measures have been taken by government lor improving i lie flocks in the pastoral 
count )y of tin* Deccan, so that a iurthcr and vety considerable increase of this new and important trade 
may be anticipated. 

The trade between Bi nibay and the ports on the Persian Gulph has materially varied of late years. A 
large portion of the articles of British produce and manufacture that were formerly exported to Pcisia, 
by way of Bombay and Bushire, being now sent tnrough Trebisond and ports in the Levant; and a con¬ 
siderable portion of the raw silk that used to be exported Iroin Peisia, via Bombay, being now also sent 
through the ports referred to On the other hand, however, tiicre is a considerable increase in the 
exports and imports of other articles ; so that, on the whole, the amount of the trade lias nut-matcrially 
varied. 

The trade between Bombay and Calcutta is not so great now as it was formerly; the abolition of the 
restrictive system in 1815 having given Bombay the means of biinging various articles direct from foreign 
ports which she was pieviously obliged to import at second-hand from Calcutta, and of exporting directly. 

Banks .—These consist of the Bank ol Bombay, incorporated in 1840, the Commercial Bank of India, 
and branches of the Oriental Bank of London, and of the Agra bank of Agra. Of these the first and 
most important has a capital of 522,000/., du ulcd into shares of 1017. each. It issues notes, and transacts 
all sorts ot banking business, charging no commission for its trouble, and allowing no interest on de¬ 
posits. We borrow Irorn the Bombay Almanack lor 1851 the following notices respecting this bank, 
which also apply with little alteration to the others. 


11 II IKS OHSBRVBD AT TUB BANK 0» BoMDAV. 

In Account* Current. 

t. No deposit account opened for a l«s sum than 200 
rupees. 

2. No cash credit account opened fora less .sum than 500 
rupees. 

3. Tlie bank furnishes blank cheques and pass books. 

<1. No money received or paid at'ier 1 p in. 

5. 1 lie bank charges no commission, and allows no Interest 
on deposits. 

<5. No cheques, upon which any alteration or erasure has 
been made, will be paid. 

7. No cheques tor sums under ten (10) rupees will be paid, 
except in cases where the bank shall have to pay itself. 

X. 'I he bank does not allow any account to be overdrawn. 

U. The bank collects (nils, cheques, Stc., payable in Bom¬ 
bay, takmg the notarial step in case of non-acceptance or non¬ 
payment. 

If). J he bank requires that bills, notes, fee , (not being 
demands at sight) Intended for realisation by the lmnk,be sent 
in at least one day before the due date. 

U, The bant reali-ies, for constituents, interest on Govern¬ 


ment securities and dividends on Bank Stock, payable la 
Bombay. 

12. The hank does not correspond on matters relating to 
current account* or depos ts. Parties are therefore requested 
to transact thetr business with the bank m person or by their 
agents. 

In Cath Credit Accounts and Loan* on Security of Deposit. 

1. No credit or loan on deposit of Government paper or 
goods jrranfld for a less sum than 500 rupees. 

2. No credit or loan granted for a longer period than three 

mouths. 

3. Credits and loan* exceeding three lakhs of rupees are 
sub tec ts ot special agreement. 

4. Credits for any sum not exceeding three lakhs of rupees, 
*re granted on the fpllowlng terms, vix.:—If, at the expira¬ 
tion ot three months, it appears that the average daily debit 
balance Is not equal to one-half the credit granted, interest 
will be charged on one-half the extent of the credit; but if 
the average dally debit balance U greater than one-half the 
credit, then in wrest will be charged on the balance In tlie 
usual manner. 
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5. No credit for turns exceeding 50,000 rupee*, except upon, 

the above terms. „ „ ...... 

6. Credits for sums under 50 000 nipe-s, granted without 
teny stipulation as t<> the average balance, a e charged interest 
nt 1 per cent, per annum above the mrrenl rate. 

7. In Instantes of artcumts being required to bo closed 
hofore maturity, one day’s pievioiis notice to be given to tli« 

A jipUc.it Ions for loans of credits should ho made lief ire 
q’.'A'ioofh deposited in the bank godowns for ad van i es, arc 

In current cleiioslt accounts (ex* ept 
1 ‘ edit 


it accounts, and must 


. .aid 5) are applicable to cash 
be strictly attended to. 

Post Bill* 

(Irmtrd upon written applies Horn, free of charge, payable 
at 7 da's' sight, and 30 da)-.’ sight. 

J*o,t bills required in duplicate, are Issued on the day follow¬ 
ing that of the receipt of the application. 


Bill* <tf Exchange 

Granted upon a written nppho itlon, nt the rat" or ex¬ 
change of the day, and payable at Calcutta, Madras, and 

‘ A * r ** Rale* nf Discount and Interest.—Discount. 

On Government Hills - * 4 percent. 

t»n Private Bills at or within 5 months 0 (into. 

Intel c*t. 

On Fixe! loans on Government Notes 4 ditto. 

On Cash Credits and .Loans on do. - o ditto. 

On Loans on deposit of Good., At<. - f> ditto. 

Parties discounting lulls mav take them up at any porlocb 
prior to their o ' .... 


_ . „ . siicl the bank » 

unci pi red portion ot the linn 


Tito rates of advance 
depo.it of !> per i ent. V 
4 per cent (mi eminent 
three fourths the appmvi 


and I 


a cash cretin i 
nerinncnt note* is "li pel 
notes is 80 per cent., anti 


Insurance .—Companies for the insurance of lives, shipping, and against fire, have hcen established in 
Bombay ; and several of the London and Calcutta Insurance Companies have agents here. 

Account of the Quantities of the Principal Articles of Indi in pi oduce, exported from Bombay during 
cyieli of the three Years ending with 1818. 


95,87G,G28 

4,G22,170 

1/>29,0|)0 

flVI'.’H 

46,258 

6J03J 


*'«• 

ISIS. 

19,8‘.SI 

17 9)9 

Mi.inv.3t, 

133,258,770 

3,9'ill.8 U 


2,7.9,418 

2/|.|'),'i"0 

198,710 

2d '.'.'87 

4s,l9l 


5,587 

5,097 


Value of the Articles (ox Transare) Imported into and of those Exported from Bombay in ISIS. 


Imports, 1818. 


Cotton twist and ram 

Cotton piece good* (British) < 

Woollens mid woollen stud's 

Silk, manufac lurid - 

Silk, raw 

3 (el a Ik 

Metals manufactured 

Wines, beer, spirits and liqueurs 

A ppm.I and millinery 

Books and stationery 

IIIugs, inedioiiies, ,tcc. - 


Sugar and sugar candy 




Exports, 1818. 


Cotton wool - 

Sheep's wool . . • - 

Ivorv and elephant's teeth ... 

Cashnn re show Is, and tountry piece goods 
and woollens - 

Griin of sorts - 

(aiflee. 

Sugar and sugar candy - 
Indigo - 

Opium • 

S.dtpetr© • • - * 

All other exports and re-export* - 

_Total expo rts _- 


22,'8,731 

s.sy.'irs 

4,15,119 
lb,2v,p») 

2,09,41.Mb 
7,11.5 
J ,".0,89,921 

5, G 1,01,802 


5,51,01,1 
5,51..I 2,0 
5, lt',7‘1,1 


Of the entile val tc of the imports into Bomb iy, amounting in 1848 to 3,74.*>,ti9‘I/ , those from Great 
Britain amounted to 1,289,757/. Of the entire value of the exports in the same j ear, amounting to 
5,540,l«y/, llp.ee to Great Britain were only 951,370/., whereas those to China were 2,959,159/. 


F run 


TOUT CHARGES. 


10 t< 


20 t< 


under 30 ton* 
rrmii .mi to 50 tons 
Above 5ll to 100 — 

— KM) to 1.50 — 

_ 1 '.0 to 200 — 

— 200 to 250 — 

Charges.fbr Pilotage. —A ship 
of the line or of 50 guns 
A frigate or sluoji of war - 


— 20 0 
_ 2k 0 

— 30 (1 

— 35 0 


900 to 1000 

— 1000 to 1100 — - — 

- lino to HIM) — . _ 

1200 and upwards - — 

l.ight-Uouse Due*. — All .ships and 
at i upres 15 j»er 100 tons per annum. 
All ves.els under 29 tons burden, at 
N. B. There are no port charges of any sort at Bombay other than the al>o\e. 


Square-rigged vessels of a 
desiTription,: 

Above 50 to 300 tons. 

— 500 to 400 _ 

— 4lM) to Attn _ 

— 500 to (.00 — 

— KM) to 701) _ 

— 700 to MX) 


_ S00 


900 — 


90 0 0 
95 0 0 
100 0 0 
vessels (low i 

2 rupees per 


to 20 loos,' 
annum. I 


Genital Rates of Commission in PoniAat/. — On the s 
nr purchase of goods of all denominations (except 
under) ..... \)<eut 

Pure liases of all kinds with the proceeds of goods sold, and 
on which a commission of 5 per cent, has been pro 

chirged - - - - 

Tlte lale or inirchase of ships, houses, and lands 
The Siili* or purchase of opium 
The sale or j.ureh.ise of illamands, pearls, and jewellery of 
all descriptions . . . . _ 

The sale or pun hue of treasure or bullion, exclusive ot 
1 per cent, on re^t ipi of the proceeds 
procuring ftei 'hi . . f 


n pres iously 


- 


shipping goods of every d. sciiption - . V cent, 

shipping treasure, Ini'lion, and jewellery 
.•ships' disbursements wlien no cumin■ .won lias licen charged 
on freight or cargo ...... 

Effecting insurances ...... 

(settling uisuiance losses, whether partial or total; also on 
piocunng return of premium, exeliihlve of comnossum on 
receipt of c ash ...... 

Del < redere, or guarani p.-mg the responsibility of persons to 
whom goods are »>l<l <m Use amount of sales 
The sale or purchase of cattle 

Eifeeting remittances li> l.lIU of exchange (m>t l.el-'g the 
proceeds of guucU sold) _ . . 
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Ci»tl<viinff house rent * • - - 2] | Memorandum. - S«le« of European good*, when made at 

i'.iU'iff ui) tmerest Bills fVom the Company (exclusive of an advance on invoice cost, the amount to be converted 
1 t**r cent, on remitting) ..... £ | into Bombay currency at the exchange of two dulling* per 
S.i'e or purchase of public or private h lls of exchange - 1 

Exchanging Company's securities of all descriptions, or 
Investing money therein, anil on (ran sterling government 
paper fViun one constituent loan ther - - . J 

Surrendering, ot iloim-lilng in the treasury. Company•* 
security of.ill ilcsc. Iptlons - . . . . £ 

Procuring money on respondentia or on loan . -2 

Recovery of Bonds or Bills for absentiax, over due at the 
period of their Being placed In the possession of the agent 2 

llfcbts, when a process at law or By arbitration is necessary, iiiini.iiiuu. nu un-m, Mures, or naggngB ior me nicrnuni 
2J }>er rent, l and if rccovpri d By miuB means - ’-5 (.hipping, of any description, arc to lie passed through the dock. 

Hlari.ifritiK the anaira of an estate lor an executor or adtni* yni<U. After the hrinij of tlu* evening gun, notxxiy belonging 
nintrator * * - - - -5 to the ships in tin- Bailmtir, Below the rank of a commissioned 

Guaranteeing hills, Bonds, or debts in general. By endorse- ofliicr. Is to Be allowid to l.utd or enter tlie dock-yard, w itliout 
incnt or otherwise - - - - - - J the express permission of the master attendant, or other con- 

A itomting the delivery of contract goods to the Company or stiruied auitiorltics. '• 

individuals - ... . . . .1 Boots’ «re«s arc not to he ncrmittcil to quit their Boat at 

Goods consigned, and afterwards withdrawn, on invoice the stairs, after the hours of shutting the gates. Small < raft 
cost . . - - - - - . 21 are not io deliver firewood or any oilier lading wilhm the 

Pills of exchange returned noted or protested, See. Percent 1 limits of tin* yard, without the supciintctidcnt's Sanction. 
Receipt of payment (at the option of the agent) of .ill The ships and vessels in iloik are not to land any lumb> r 

monies not arising from proceeds of goods oil wide B whatever on the pier. No cargo of any description Is to bo 

commission lias Been previously i Barged - - - 1 I u-ded in or passed through the yard, from or to any ship in 

All cases where the debtor side of the .u count exited* the iloik, without the supei intenilent's permission in wilting, 

credit side, including the hnla iccof interest, commission No tire or light Is allowed on board any ship or »<■*»• 1 in doc k, 

r burg entile on the debtor side, ut tins into of - - 1 without the authority of the superintendent, to whom tl-e imr- 

Grnnilng letters of credit - - - - - 2J poses for which either may be i ecpiii id, rau.t be stated in 

Becoming security to government, or public bodies, In any writing. • 

c.v o - - - - - - - - 24 live mithurn’s Oriental Comm tree ; Hominy Culetuhir unit 

Goods consigned, which are disposed of By outcrv or sent llrgi\terfor IS 13 ; Killy's Cuminst ; lleyoit on the Comment of 
to a iihop, on net proicods - - * - • Domtuiy, At- i» 1811 2) 

Depositing government paper as security for constituents • 1 

BOMBAZINE, a kind of silk stuff, originally manufactured at Milan, and thence 
sent into France and other countries. Now, however, it is nowhere manufactured 
better, or in larger quantities, than in this kingdom. 

BONKS of cattle and other animals are extensively used in the arts, in forming 
handles for knives, and various other purposes; but of late years they have been of 
most importance in agriculture. When employed in the latter they arc, in most in¬ 
stances, ground, or reduced to powder, and are commonly used as manure for turnips, 
being in general drilled in with the seed, though sometimes, also, they are sown broad¬ 
cast, and with other crops. The quantity used varies from about 25 bushels of dvst 
to about 40 bushels large an acre. Their effect is said to be considerably increased 
when they have undergone the process of fermentation. They were first used, in this 
country, on a large scale, as a manure in Lincolnshire ; and there can he no doubt that 
their extensive employment in that county has been one of the chief causes of its rapid 
improvement, and of the high state of cultivation to which it has attained. Bone-dust 
is now, however, very largely used, not only in Lincolnshire, York, and the adjacent 
counties, hut in most other parts of England, and almost every where in Scotland ; 
and its influence in increasing the crops of corn and turnips, and consequently, also, 
the supplies of butcher’s meat and farm manure, lias been quite extraordinary. Jn fact, 
it is to the employment of this manure, combined with the extension of furrow drainage, 
and the introduction of steam navigation, that the wonderful improvements that ha\e 
been made in agriculture since 1820, and the vast increase of agricultural produce, are 
principally to be ascribed. 

In 1827, Mr. lluskisson estimated the real value of the hones annually imported for 
manure at about 100,000/.; but at present (1848) it probably amounts to more than 
treble that sum. This is evident from the fact that the ad valorem duty of 1 per 
cent, on bones produced, in 1841, 2,088/. 5s. 8 d. nett, showing that the value of the 
imports must then have exceeded 208,000/., of which it is abundantly certain that but 
a comparatively small portion was employed otherwise than in agriculture. They are 
principally brought from the Netherlands, Germany, and South America. It is a 
curious fact, that while the duty on bones imported into Scotland, in 1841, amounted 
to 749/. 4 s. 4 d., the duty on those imported into Ireland amounted to only 2/. 10*. If/.—- 
(See Statistical Account of British Empire, 2d edit. i. 185. and 568., and Annual 
Finance Book for 1841.) The duty on bones was reduced in 1842 to Gd. a ton. 

BOOK-KEEPING, the art of keeping the accounts and books of a merchant. 
Book-keeping by double entry means that mode or system in which every entry is 
double, that is, has both a debtor and a creditor. It is called also the Italian method, 
because it was first practised in Venice, Genoa, and other towns in Italy, where trade 
was conducted on an extensive seale at a much earlier date -than in England, France, or 
other parts of Europe. This method, however familiar to merchants and book-keepers, 
seems intricate to almost all who have not practised it; nor is the dryness and difficulty 
of the task much lessened by the printed works on the subject, which, having been con- 
piled more by teachers than by practical merchants, contain a number of obsolete rules 
and unnecessary details. The most effectual mode of giving clearness and interest to 
our remarks will be, first, to state a few mercantile transactions, and then to explain thq 
nature of the accounts and entries which result from them. 


Dork Regulations. — At daylight the wirket* of the gate! are 
opened, and Ht 7 o’clock the i,entry gate. Halt' an hour after 
bunwt the gates are dint, the wicket of the centre gate Being 
left open til) the evening gun Be tired. No Boats, saving those 
Belonging to tlie Company» marine department, or her 
Majesty'* navy, .ire permitted to come to the dock-yard stairs; 
But must use the piers cxprpss'y constructed for their accom- 
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The Journal of a mercantile house ought to open, at the beginning of each year, 
with ail enumeration of their assets and debts, as follows : — 


Fo | io of j SUNDRIES Dus. to STOCK. 

Ledger. j For the fo'lowirig, being the asset* of (he house. 

J Cssr? i amount at the banlwrs’ this day (1st Jari?^ 

j Exitmytirn Dim-s ; amount in hand .... 

7 Kkcki vsni.K ; m hand, as |* r hill honk ... 

■ Tim sit and A MAir pkr t'KNr. Si la K, tout)/., valued at 90/. tier 100/. stock 
If Dkiiknti iik Account ; draw hack a r. ccivable nt the Cuitoin-nousi; 

/j Ship Amki.ia ; our three eighths ot that vessel • 

1 A nvKN i iKK in Irish Links ; .unouiit In hand, computed at cost price 

7 Jamks Hmi.ky b Ctj. Liverpool; due hy them ... 

7 Thomas Watson ft Co. Dublin ; do. .... 

7 WiLI.lA^ Spknck & Co., Plymouth ; do. ... 


8,/i r >0 O 0 
6,.) 10 0 0 
7jV)o r> (i 
£,1(K> o ti 
/>I3 0 (I 

.1,000 0 0 
2,157 o o 
i,vo id o 
3 .V .0 vt " 

070 0 10 

jC3«,3»l 17 10 



Let the transaction to be first explained be an order for goods from a correspondent 
abroad. A house in Jamaica sends instructions to the house at homo to buy and ship 
a quantity of manufactured articles, suited to the Jamaica market, as follows : — 


Order from James Allan Sc Co., of Kingston, Jamaica, to Henry Barclay Sc Co., of London. 
I.incn •, T bit St relit / Osn.iburgs, 11 I ales, about <’>d. per yard, 
llct tow Si roll! / do., 'j bates, 4rf. or 4W. 

It st wh.te l’l.itillas, l else. 

Linen lick assort.d. 3-ltlis width, 9«/., I v., 1*. .V. s 10 pieces each, cut up in 22-yuril lengths. 
H'lwtlou ; /> hales Penotunes, 3 4ths wide, liest Indigo iilue, 1*. a sard. 

Cot to n i , AO p eies stout calico, VS yalds each, 3-lths wide, id. a yard. 

/’Olio. do. do" 7-Sihs, supennr, Ad. n yard, 

100 do. stout calico shirting, 7-Sths wide, suiu nor, td. a yard 
Nutt; l dozen gentlemen's super line Mark, iiOt. eat n. 

2 do. <lo. dial), 'ill*, tai li. 

I do. Youths’ do. him k, l/»*. c.uh. 

20 do. felt hats, for ncuroes, 22/. per do/eii. 

Short; 10 dozen prime calfskin shoes, full size, 5 m. per dozen. 

It* do. youths’ do. />2*. jHir do/cit. 

0 do. gt ntlemen's (Ires* do. Tit. per dozen. 


This order the London merchant divides among six, seven, or more wholesale dealers, 
according to their respective lines of business. Kaeh dealer, or tradesman, as he is 
commonly called, provides his portion of the order in the course of the fortnight, three 
weeks, or month, allowed him by the merchant; and when the goods are packed and 
ready to ship, he sends in his account, or bill of parcels, thus: — 


Messrs. Henry Bauclay Si Co. 


London, 20 th February , 181.3. 
Bought of Simon Frazer. 


ID plpcci best tow Stri litr (Kn lhur/yq, 115 yard* each, nt id. per yard 
Inside wrapper, 15 yards, at 3d. ...... 

Cord, bale, uml press packing ...... 



Then follow, stated in like manner, (be particulars of 8 bdles, No. 9. to Uf. both inclusive, 
amounting to ----------- 



Messrs. Henry Barclay & Co. 


London , 20/A February , 1813. 
Bought of J. Bouuadaile & Co. 


Case, 1 dozen anil 2 youths' hats and hands, at 1.5*. each - 
Case (small) ....... 

Case, 9 d07cn felt hats for negroes, at 22*. per dozen » 
Case (large) ..... - 

I)o. the same ------- 


£ t. d. 
io TO o 
0 4 0 


9 IS 0 
0 15 0 


£ t. d. 

M 14 0 

10 14 0 

Id 14 () 

32 2 0 


The merchant, having received the whole of the-bills of parcels, fixed on a vessel, and 
agreed for the freight, proceeds to make an entry at the Custom-house, and to ship the 
goods. That done, the next step is to prepare the Invoice, or general account of the 
shipment, as follows : — 
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Invoice of Goods shipped by Henry Barclay & Co., In the Rawlins, J. Thomson, from London to 
Kingston in Jamaica, on account and risk of Messrs. James Allan & Co. of Kingston. 


J. A. 
A Co. 
No. 1. 


Puncheon strong calf-skin shoe*, per J. Johnson's bill of parcels . • 

Do. do. per do. ... 

French calf-skin shoes, per do. ... 

3 trunks do. - per do. .... 

Case linen tick assorted, per J. Wilson's bill of parcels . 

!) hales best tow Ognabiirgs, It) pieces iaoh, per Simon Fraser's bill of parcels 

I case whito I'latillds, per Mulling nnd Co ’* hill of parcels * • 

7 cases the same, per do. .... 

II halt** lint Osnaburg*, per J. Mackenzie's bill of parrels 

1 case youths' hats and hands, per J. Uorr.idaile and Co.’s bill of parcels 
5! cases felt hats, do. per do. - 


(-urtage, w harl.tge, and slopping i hnrgcs 

Freight and primage 3s/. Tt. ; lulls of lading 3s. 6d. • 

Insurance on 1,500/ at JOs. per 1(H)/. 

Policy duty ..... 


At 6 months’ credit; due Glh of'September. 
lorn Ion, Ml) qfMatc h, lh !3. 


2*7 4 

307 10 
10 14 


33 18 

GG 13 
7 10 


Humiy Barclay & Co. 


1 his invoice, being sent out by the vessel to Messrs. Allan Sc Co., conveys to them a 
number of particulars in a short space ; viz. the mark, the numbers, the value, and the 
..contents of each package. In former times it was the practice to make an invoice very 
long, inserting in it a literal copy of each bill of parcels, but it has now become usual 
to make each tradesman deliver a duplicate of his account, to be sent abroad with the 
goods ; in which case the invoice may be, like the above, little more than a summary of 
the hills of pareels. This method has two advantages : it saves time at the counting- 
house of the exporter; and it affords to his correspondent an assurance that no more is 
charged to him than has been actually paid for the articles. 

An invoice ought to be made out with the utmost care, for it is a document of great 
importance in several respects: first, between the exporting merchant and his corre¬ 
spondent abroad ; and next, when in the hands of the latter, it may and generally does 
form a voucher for calculating the import duty, as well as for the sales effected to re¬ 
tailers or other dealers. 


The sum insured by the exporting merchant generally exceeds the amount of the 
invoice by 2 per cent., because the recovery of a loss from insurers involves a charge of 
fully that amount. It is thus necessary to cover not only the price of the goods, and 
the charges of shipping, insurance, and freight, hut such further sum as may enable the 
shipper, in case of loss, to carry to the credit of his correspondent the amount of the 
invoice, clear of any deduction. 

JoutNAt liNiitiEs resulting from the foregoing Invoice. 


Folio of 

J AMI'S A I LAV & Co. Drb. tO StINDKIItS. 


Ledger. 

For goods shipped to them In the n<ttrltot, Thomson, for Jam 

ica. 

£ i. d. 


To Jamfs Johnson ; amount of slmesj per his lulls ot parcel* 



it 78 15 it 


To John VV'it bon ; linen in k pel do. 



42 0 0 

1 

To Simon Kka/fr; tow thru burg* ptrdo. 



2.V> 5 0 


To John Ma< kfnvik ,* lint Osii.itmrg* per do. • 



:,t,7 io i) 


To Jam kb Boiuiapaii i' Mu,; lial* ps-r do. 



32 2 0 

2 

To Mol uno & Co. , tin 1'lntillas pel do. 



32S 5 4 

3 

To Fm'iijur An m m ; freight, primage, and bills of lading 



38 10 li 

» 

To Insi kam k ; premium, and )mlley .... 



33 IS 0 

3 

To Chaw,kb , entrs oii"»ard, duty, and shipping charge* 


- 

1117 G 

3 

To F ii or if and Iai.su ; for commission .... 


* 

74 A 0 


1 

TijdS io o 


The preceding invoice, being for account of a mercantile bouse, who sell again to 
dealers, comprises a variety of articles: as a further specimen, we subjoin two short in¬ 
voices, for account of sugar planters, and confined to articles consumed on their estates. 


Invoice of Plant.-ition Store*, shipped by IIi NftY Barcla\ Sc Cn. in the Adventure, J. Williamson, 
Master, for Kingston, Jamaica, by order of Mr James Thomson, Planter, and for his account and risk. 


6 bale* lint Oisnaburgs, per bill of parcels from Janie* Anderson - - £240 0 0 

Then follow. In like nnnner, the mark, number, and content* of variou* other package* of 
plantation stores (hats, shoe*, nails, Ac.), coin posing the shipment; amounting in all to 

ciiAitr.r*. £ ». d. 

Custom-house entry, and shipping charges .... 

Ficight, primate*, and bills of lading ..... 

Commission on 2,371/. at 2i per lent. - .... 


Insurance on 2,350 1. at Si 
Polity duty 

Commission, .J per cent. 


I.nudon, id of 0<loher, \Hi^, 



Errors excepted. 
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Invoice of 60 Barrels of Herrings, shipped b 7 Henry Barclay Sc Co. of London, In the Barclay, James 
Ferrier, bound to Barbarities, by order and for account and risk of John Henderson, luq., Blunter, 
add consigned to him at Bridgetown, Barbadoes. 

London, 18/A qf Fib. 1843. 

J. H. I GO barrels prim? while herrings, deliverable at Bridgetown, Barbadoes, free of charges, at 7ls. per 

I barrel - -- -- -- -- -- - jCfi.T 0 0 

This Invoice h very short, the agreement havin^fceeu, that the herrings should be delivered at a lixed 
price, all charges included. 

AcrotiNT of Sai.fjs.—W e come now to a transaction of a different kind; to the sale 
of goods imported from abroad. A merchant in England receives from a correspondent, 
whether in India, the West Indies, or North America, notice of a shipment of sugar, 
coffee, rice, or other produce, about to be made to England, with instructions to effect 
insurance on the computed value. This is the first step in the transaction ; on the 
arrival of the vessel the goods are entered, landed, and warehoused ; and a broker is 
instructed to report on the state and prospects of the market. On a sale taking pla«e, 
an account is made out and forwarded to the correspondent abroad, as follows: — 



We have here, on one side of the account, the quantity and value of the goods sold ; 
on the other, the various charges attending the bringing home, the warehousing, and 
the sale of the articles. 

The quantity of goods accounted for in an account sale must he the same as in the 
invoice; it it he less, whether through damage at sea, through waste, or any other cause, 
the extent of the deficiency should bo explicitly stated. By the " oicrtakor ” in the fol¬ 
lowing sale is meant the additional barrel or package required for the coffee taken out 
ot such of the tierces as have been opened on account of breakage or other damage. 

Allowance.s of Weight. — The tare is the weight of the cask, and differs, of course, in 
almost every package : but trett (see the following sale) is a fixed allowance of 5 lbs. 
per tierce in the case of coffee, intended, likb draft in the case of sugar, to insure good 
weight to the buyer, and to enable him to do the same to those who purchase a<oiin 
from him. 


An nvsr Sams of ‘4) Tierce* ColTce, 
Ciiaikiiw. ~~ 

Imurmee on 20 ilexes at 3V. a tierce, 
VO)/. ,u /><i 3 , policy, 30*. lirf. 

Freight on 111 exit, at 7 s b J. 

per i wt. - - £ 12 13 0 

ii image* pierage, and trade 1 7 6 

Dock dues ... 

I.amixx .liters, entry, anil p.rrt of bond 
iiisiii.nire ft mu liie . 

Public sale chaiges 
Ihokerage, 1 nor cent. 

UiinnnivJim, 2\ per < out. on G7G/. 
Commission, 4 per tent, on 700/. insured 

Nett piocei’ds, due 3d of May, 1831 


per Viiloriu, from Doncrara, for Act 


3 JIif Aj>rU, 1843. _ 


fi 1« 7 
1G IS 0 
3 10 0 


Gross Weight. 
Civt. <],i. II, s. 


ui km, Es<|., Dome 


22 at 171s. Gd per cat. 

eight. Tore, 

r./.Vs. ( ti t yis./As. 


nedurt 4 
Nett 32 


1 19 at 120s. per c' 


Gross Wt'lght. 
Clit. qti. II, s. 

Overtaker • “ 


Trut 0 0 11 


Deduct 

Nett 


Err ora creep toil. 


4 l 17 at 117s. pevewt. 

Discount, 1 percent. 
Gross prooc <1> 
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Freight is charged on the weight of the produce only; not of the produce and pack¬ 
ages together. This allowance is of old standing, and is to be traced less to the reason 
of the case, than to the competition prevailing among shipmasters. 


Journal Entries resulting from^he preceding Accounts of Sale. 


To SmiAn per Cere*. 

Proceeds of 7 hints., M. 

To Coper per VUtoria. 

Proceeds of 20 tierces, J. F. 1. 


June 184.1. 

Thomas Kemdi.e At Co. Du, to Sonujuk*. 

. 1. to 7-, sold by them at one month's credit, from 2d of April 
20., sold at one month's cridit, from Id of April • 


SrnAn per Perks Dr. to Suhdmes. 

To Insurance Account : for premium and policy - - • • 

To FRPiuiir Aciount; for freight, primage, and pierage - • - ' * 

To Customs Is wahu j dut> and entry - - * • * - 

CiiAKftKs; dock dues, 52/t. 10 J.; warehouse rent, 35 a. 2d.; land waiters, 1 Ge.; sampling, 1*. 6J.; 

and fire insurance, 0*. - - - - • * * 

To Tiiumas lvi Min k & Co.; brokerage, 1 per tent. 

To Vnojir am» Jaw; f»i conunU-iont - - - - .£5 10 10 

Interest on freight and duty - - - • * .112 3 

To Morris Butman; proceeds due 2d of May, 1843 - - 

Copper per VirroiuA Dr. to Sunmum. 

To iNsi'RANf K; for premium and poliiy .... 

To Freh.h r Acroi'N r ; freight, pi image, ami pierage - 

To Chakons ; dock dm s, landw.iiiers, insurance from Ore, and public sale charges 
To Thom as KkMIU k At Co ; hiiikeiiige .... 

ToPac.Kir am. I.nss; tor i niniiii .moiis .... 

To James PoRiiusi nett proceeds due 5d of June, 1812. • • 


We have thus given an example of the transactions which form a great part of the 
husines-s of our merchants ; the export of manufactured goods, and the import and sale 
of produce received in return. Our next illustration shall be of a merchant’s Cash-book. 
The following is an example of the entries for a month : —- 


Al.tr. 1 To hala 


t sight 


p at thp hankers 
, hit fin, received ol James 

Jacobs, lor In iplit 
To IiiIK receivable, receivid pay¬ 
ment ot No. 2.11. on .1. Hinder■ 

To James Hailey & Co., received 
p.n merit of their di.ift 
ml J. Itninl.iidge 
To WOli.un Sjienee Si Co., io- 
i ei\i d litil.niic ot ilieir at i oiint 
To del future uiiuunl, ruined 
dMuh.uk on toti.u < o -lilppi d by 
(lie 1‘fmer - 

'J’n lull* nceivnl.le, discounted nt 
the hankiri, H.uvnon At Co., 
due 1.1 IS March 
To protit and loss, n culvert 5 per 
cent, discount, on paying with 
re.idv mono the at founts per 
(ontr.i, not* due till ti months 
lienee, fmnt 

Jones Johnson - £11 ID 0 


John Mackenzie - IN 
James H..n adalle& Co. 0 1 
Moiling At Co. - 10 


1.12 11 ) 0 

•I/O 0 10 


By Mils payable, paid No. 201. 
James Harding 
ulUil 


Hid \\ iltiam Fox, paid 


a Ilur. 


lls p.'i>.dite, paid No. 26!). to 
J. Ms-wart - 
Il> inti rest paid, discount 
rison Co., 2 months • 

By J. Johnson, paid Ids bill of par¬ 
cels - 

By John IVilson do. 

By Simon Fra/ir do. 

liy John Mackenzie do. 

By James liorradaile 
iV Co. . do. 

By Mul ing At Co. do. 

By charges paid, postage, and 
petty disbursements this month, 
per petty cash hook 
By balance, carried to next month 



These transactions, when put into the Journal form, stand thus : — 


Folio of 
la-dgor. 

6 

March, 1842. 

CASH Dh. to SUNDRIES. 

Received thin month. 

To Snip Amema. 

Id. Freight from James Jacobs - - * • 

£ ». J. 

175 8 0 

6 

7 

7 

To Bn r.s Kfcun vahi k. 

6th. H peel veil payment of J. Anderson, dup this day - • £200 0 0 

18th. DiM-ountid llantson ,Si Co., due ‘Jth of May . • 730 10 0 

To Jamb* Bah ky Ac Co. 

•Jth. Received their draft on Bainbridge, due • • • 

To YVnxiAM Spicncr .It Co. 

1.1th. K-reived h.iliinrc of their account ..... 

910 10 0 

152 10 0 

970 0 10 

8 

To Ueiikn rtJRK Ariouar, 

1.1th. Draw back on tobacco by the Plover • • • • 

15 8 0 

3 

To I’noEIT ANP I.O«S. 

18th. Received discount on sundry accounts, per cash hook • - • 

63 8 9 



£2/107 0 7 
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Folio of 
Ledger. 


SUNDKIES Dks. to CASH. 
Paid this month as follows: 


Customs Inward. 

23d. Paid duty on sugar, per Ceres, 79 cwt. 25 lbs. at 27s. per cwt. 
Entry ..... 

Simon Frazpr. 

18th. Paid his bill of parcels ... 

20th. l’ald J. Jackson for bis account ... 

Intbrhst Accoun r. 

lHth. Paid discount on Harrison 6c Co. • • 

James sToiimhok. 

lKth. Paid his lull of parcels ... 

John Wii.sov. 

Ifith. Paid his hilt of parcels ... 

John 31ackrs/ik. 

lSth. Paid his hill of parcels . . - 

Jamks lhimiADAii.K & Co. 

18th. Paid their lull of pa ce's ... 

Moi.r isa St Co. 

1 Htli. Paal their balance of account ... 
GroKI.K AM) Will 1AM POX. 

21th. Paid their balance of account ... 
CjlAKnK*. J 

3lal. Paid postage, and petty disbursements tld» month 


15 2 (', | 


J62.170 7 7 ; 


The above shows, that for all sums received, the account of cash is made debtor, and 
the parties paying the same are made creditors ; while for all sums paid, the cash is 
credited, and the parties receiving them are made debtois. 

We are next to state the mode of entering bill transactions. 

Hills Receivable. —We have seen by the Ralance sheet that several correspondents 
are indebted to the house. The debts of correspondents abroad may he reduced hv 
remitting either hills, specie, or merchandise for sale : from correspondents in England, 
hills are almost the only mode of remitting. When bills come to hand, the mle is to 
enter each in the bill hook, with a minute statement of the date, term, sum, and oilier 
particulars, thus : — 


S 51.nr. 
10 do. 
12 do. 


/•'io>n whom. Drawn by 

11 illc> tc Co | W. Addins 
Wrttsnn.VCoJ.L J i Cohn 
pence ACo.jT. Johnson 


| Vale. | 

Term, j 

Drawn on 

To o) <fe» i\f I>uc, 

^Belfast 

, 1 Mur 

2 mtbs. 

T. Jones, Dublin 

A. Williums I—4 Mnv 

Cork, 

3 do. 

1 do. 

.J. Ad.n 

ns, London 

(LUIIson >3-5 A pul 

FdllllO 

. i> do 

2 do. 

|r. Ali.il 

n, l,iv<rpunl| 

|D Jones 15—8 31 .i\ 


S««i!//oiy ilmy. vf.\ 

£ I ! 

o.'jO Kdiner \Co.j 
1 55 Smilh A i o. i 
200 Ovi i«mi« 1\( o.l 


The Journal Entries for these hills are as follows: — 


I*oho of 

J edger. 

BILLS RECEIVABLE Dr. to SUNDRIES. 

For the following remitted this month. ; 

£ 4. d. 

7 

To Jamw Raii.fy & Co. 1 

No, (i30. on T done*, Dublin, due 4th of May - • • - i 

350 0 0 

7 

To T. Wa isos St Co. «- 

No. «r>l. on J. Adam*, London, due Gtli of April .... 

135 0 0 

7 

To Wit l i am Si’i'M u Jt <’o. 

No. 532. on T. Allan, Liverpool, due 8th of May .... 

250 0 0 j 



1 O O | 


Rills Payable. — The entries under this head are, of course, wholly different from 
the preceding, being for acceptances of the house given on account of sums owing by 
it to correspondents. Each acceptance is entered in the hook of bills payable, thus : — 


JVu.l 

| Vi fticii !>y 1 dace and Vale. 

|Ti» Order <>/ 

On Aciount qf 

Term. 

When accepted. 

1 J>ue - ! 

Sum. I 

1511 

1 .2 
1 53 

J. All >n .V Co. Jammu, 1.5 J in ! 
(i. lit W. Fox Falmouth, 7 -Mur. 
J, Clark (Hull, 5 Mar. 

J Thomson 
G. It nclay ' 

Lr. Allan Jr Co. 
G. dr W. Fox 
'.I. Smith ft Sons 

!«) diiys* sight 

15 day s' dale | 
1 month’s date 

12 M.ir< h 

H do. 

Ill do. 1 

Ill—1.5 June 
122-25 Mir. 
5-8 ditto 

46173 in o' 
73 15 O 
132 10 0 


The Journal entries for these hills are as follows: — 


SUNDRIES Dus. lo MILLS PAYABLE. 
For the following hills accepted. 

J a Mrs A it Ax \ Co. No. 1'<1. tlicr di aft, due 1 Sth of June - 

It. Is W. Fox No. 152. their draft, due 2.3lh of March 

Kimo.s Fra/pr. J. Clark's draft on his account, due 8th of March 


-Mai 


CASH Hit. to THOMAS KEMBLE & CO. 
27lh. ReeeKed from them proceed- of sugar per Cere* 

I.cm their brukei age .... 


The preceding entries, few as they ar» compared to the monthly transactions of a 
house of business, are sufficient to show the nature of a Journal as well as of the bub- 
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si diary books, (for cash, bills, invoices, and account sales,) from which it is composed. 
The Journal, being a complete record of the business of the house, is very varied and 
comprehensive in its nature, and may be termed an index to every book of consequence 
in the counting-house. But while in the cash book every payment or receipt is entered 
on the day it takes plaee, and in the bill books every bill is registered on the day it 
comes to hand, or is accepted, the Journal entries, being completed only at the end of 
the month, admit of being combined to a considerable extent, so as to exhibit a number 
of transactions in collective sums. Thus all the acceptances of the house paid in the 
course of the month appear in the Journal entry of Bills Payable Dr. to Cash : they are 
arranged in this entry as they fall due, after which the whole are added into one sum, 
which sum alone needs be carried to the Ledger. In like manner, all bills receivable, 
whether discounted, or kept by the house till they fall due, are collected under the head 
of Bills Receivable Dr. to Cash, summed up together, and carried to the Ledger in one 
line ; a point of great importance, as we shall see presently, in facilitating the balance 
of the Ledger. 

We proceed to give a specimen of the Ledger: the whole of the Journal entries in 
the preceding pages, when posted into the Ledger, will stand thus : —» 


Dr. Stock. Cr. 


1812. 
Jan. 1 

Td 

i 

To sundries - 

. 

£ l. d. 

8,753 15 0 

1831. 
Jan. 1 

Fo. 

1 

| By sundries 

32,391 17 

d. 

10 

Dr. 




Cash. 



Cr. 


.Ian. 1 
Mar. 1 
May .10 

i 

15 

To stork 

To sundries • 

To T. Kemble A Co. 

I 

8,650 0 0 
2.307 O 7 
1)01 2 2 

Mar. .11 


By sundries 

2,170 7 

7 

Dr. 




Exchequer Bills. 



Cr. 


, 

1 

To stock 

- 

6,310 0 0 



1 1 

Dr. 



Turku ani> a half iff Cent. Stock. 

Cr. 


J “- ‘ 

1 

To stock - 


5,400 0 0 






Dr. 




James Johnson, London. 


Cr. 


Mar. 1 

4 

To cash 

* 

278 15 11 

Mar. 6 

S 

By J. Allan A Co. 

878 15 

11 

Dr. 




John Wilson, London. 


Cr 


Mar. 1 

4 

To cash 

‘ 

42 0 0 

Mar. C 

9 

By J. Allan A Co. - - 

42 0 

0 

Dr. 




Simon Frazer, London. 


Cr. 


Mar. 26 
.11 

1 

To cash 

To bills payable 

••1 

334 5 0 1 

132 10 0 | 

Jan. 1 | 

sl 

By stodk 

By J. Allan A Co. 

960 15 
230 5 

0 

0 

Dr. 




John Mackenzie, London. 


Cr. 


Mar. 8 | 

~\ 

To rash 

• 

367 10 0 j 

Mar. 6 j 

•1 

By J. Allan A Co 

367 10 

0 

Drs. 


• 

James Bokkadaile & Co., London. 

Crs, 


Mar. I | 

4 | 

To cash 

• 

. 32 2 0 j 

Mar. 6 j 

9 I 

By J. Allan A Co. 

32 2 

0 

Drs. 




Molling & Co., London. 


Crs. 


Mar. 1 | 

4 

| To cash 

• 

328 5 4 | 

Mar. 6 | 

“1 

By J. Allan A Co. • 

328 5 

4 

Drs. 



J. Allan & Co., Kingston, Jamaica. 

Crs. 


Mar.6~| 

__3lJ 

H 

To sundries 

To bills payable 

‘-I 

1,443 10 0 | 
175 10 0 | 

Jan. 1 | 

*1 

By stock ... 

j~1,150 1(1 

0 

Dr. 




Sugar by tbe Ceres. 



Cr: 


A p ril 2 | 

5 

To sundries 

•1 

234 0 0 j 

April 2 | 

“ 1 

By T. Kemble St Co. 

| 234 0 

0 

Dr. 




Freight Account. 



Cr. 



□ 



Mar. 6 
April 2 
May 3 | 

9 

11 

>3 

By J. Allan A Co. 

By sugar per Cere* 

By coffee per VUtoria 

38 10 
24 11 
44 2 

~T 

11 

6 

Dr. 




Insurance Account. 



c. 

! 




Jan. 1 
Mar. 6 
April 2 
May 3 

2 

9 

11 

13 

By stock ... 
By J-Allan A Co. 

By sugar per Ceret 

By coffee per Vitloritt 

1,880 15 
33 18 
6 16 
19 6 

0 

9 

6 

9 


M 
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Dr, Charges. __Cn 


Max . S 


To oath 

• - 

£ ». A . 
15 2 6 

Mar. 6 
April 2 
May 3 

; 

n 

13 

By J . Allan & Co. 

By sugar tier Cert* 

By conee per Vittorio • 

£ t . 

11 17 

5 13 
13 18 

i . 

6 

6 

7 

Dr. 




Profit and Loss. 



Cr. 



“ 



Mar. 6 
Mar. 8 
April 2 
May 5 

9 

4 

11 

13 

By J. Allan * Co. 

By cash - 

By sugar per Cere * 

By codec per Vitturia 

74 3 
63 8 

7 3 
20 8 

9 

i 

Dr. 




Customs Inward. 



Cr. 


April S 

4 

To cash 

- 

107 5 0 

j April 2 

" 

By sugar per Cent 

107 5 

0 

Dr. 



COFFEE PER VlTTORIA. 


Cr. 


April 3 

IT 

To sundries 

* 

676 6 6 

April 3 

11 

By T. Kemble A Co. 

676 6 

8 

Dr. 




Morris Pittman, Trinidad. 

Cr. 



L 



1 

Jan. 1 
April 2 

2 

11 

By stock - 
By sugar per Cere * 

M70 5 

81 11 

0 

3 

Dr. 




James Forres, Demerara. 


Cr. 



“ 



1 

Jan. 1 
May 3 

13 

By stock ... 

By collfee |>er Vittorio 

720 5 

671 13 

0 

1 

Drs. 



Thomas Kemble & Co., London. 

Crs. 


' April 3 

ii 

To sundries 


910 5 6 

April 7 
30 

May 30 

11 

13 

15 

By sugar per Cere* 

By coftbe J>er Vittorio 

By cash ... 

2 fi 

6 16 
901 2 

9 

7 

2 









910 5 

6 

Dr. 




Bills Receivable. 



Cr. 


.Ian. 1 
Mar. 3 

LI 

To stock 

To mui dries 

: 

7,300 15 0 
745 0 0 

j Mar. 1 

4 

By cash ... 

930 10 

0 

Dr. 




Bills Payable. 



Cr. 


Mar. 7 

LL 

j To cash 

- 

338 6 0 

I Jan. 1 
| Mar. 3 

l 

By stock ... 

liy sundries ... 

1 2,359 10 

1 Ml 

0 

0 

Dr. 




Ship Amelia. 



Cr. 


Jan. 1 | 1 

To stock 

- 

3,000 0 0 

1 Mar. 1 

4 

By cash 

| 175 3 

T 

| Dr. 



Adventure in Irish Linen. 


Cr. 


Jan . 1 

‘ 

To stock 

* 

2,467 0 0 




1 


Drs. 



James Barky & Co., Liverpool. 

Crs. 


Jan. 1 

1 

J To stock • 

* 

1,350 10 0 

1 Mar. 3 
| Mar. 9 

* 

By cash ... 

} By bills receiirablo 

1 162 10 

1 350 0 

0 

Drs. 



Thomas Watson & Co., Dublin. 

Crs. 


Jan. 1 

* 

j To stock 

* 

| 3,630 12 0 

j Mar. 3 


j By bills receivable - 

| 135 0 

0 

Drs. 



William Spence & Co., Plymouth. 

Crs. 


Jan. 1 

1 

| To stock - 

* 

| 970 0 10 

1 Mar. 3 

1 Mar. 6 

Li 

1 By ensh ... 

| By bills receivable - 

1 970 0 
| 200 0 

10 

0 

Drs. 



George and William Fox, Falmouth. 

Crs. 


Mur. 4 
Mar. 6 

4 

j To cash 
[ To Mils payable 

: 

320 15 0 

73 15 0 

| Jan. I 

s 

By stock ... 

| 320 15 

0 

Dr. 




Debenture Account. 


Cr. 


Jan. 1 

r T 

| To stock 

* 

| 613 0 0 

j Mar. 6 

4 

| By cash - 

j 15 8 

o 

Dr. 




Interest Account. 



Cr. 


Mar. 8 

4 

| To cash 

- 

J 6 1 10 




1 













The Ledger is thus a register of all the entries in the Journal ; and a register so 
arranged as to exhibit on one side all the sums at Debtor; on the other all those at 
Creditor, It is kept in the most concise form, the insertions in it hardly ever exceeding 
a line each, or containing more than the title of the entry in the Journal. On opening 
a page in the Ledger, a person unacquainted with book-keeping is apt to consider this 
brevity unsatisfactory ; and it was formerly the practice to add in each line a few 
explanatory words. Thus the entries in the account of Simon Frazer, which in our 
preceding page are briefly 
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£ «. d. 

March W. To rash - - . - . . - - 334 5 9 

31. To bills payable 138 10 0 

would, at an earlier date in the practice of book-keeping, have been expanded to 

£ i. d. 

March 18. To cash paid for goods per Rawlins - 230 5 0 

20. To ditto paid .1. Jackson (or his account - - 98 0 O 

31. To bills payable, paid J. Clark’s draft for his account - - 132 10 0 

This method is still followed in some counting-houses, and such explanatory additions 

are certainly conducive to clearness ; but they are practicable only in a house of limited 
business: wherever the transactions are numerous and varied, they should be left out 
of the Ledger, for two reasons ; they increase greatly the labour of the book-keeper, and 
they never can be so full or circumstantial as to supersede the account current book. 

The same Ledger may continue in use from one to five years, according to the size 
of the book, or the extent of the transactions of the house. On opening a new Ledger, 
it is proper to place in succession accounts of the same class or character : thus, — 
Stock account ought to be followed by that of the three per cent, consols, Exchequer 
bills, or other property belonging to the house; and if the business be with the West 
Indies, it is fit that accounts with Jamaica should be placed near those with Demerara, 
Trinidad, and other sugar colonies. 

Balancing the Ledger. — This important operation is performed by adding up the 
Debtor and Creditor side of every account in the Ledger, ascertaining the difference or 
balance in each, and carrying such balance, as the case may be, to the Debtor or Cre¬ 
ditor column in the balance sheet. On closing, for example, a few of the preceding 
Ledger accounts, we find them to stand thus : — 

Debtors. Creditors. 

! £ *. d. £ t. d. 1 

C..-.h 3,3X7 15 2 . Simon Frazer - 730 5 0 

| Jamw AII.in & Co. - - - 4G8 10 0 | Freight account ... 1117 411 

And so on with every account except Stock, which, having no entries in the current 
year, is put in the balance sheet exactly as it was in the beginning of the year. In¬ 
cluding Stock, the total at the Debtor side of the balance sheet ought to agree exactly 
with the total at the Creditor side; and if it do not, it is a rule in all well-regulated 
counting-houses to follow up the examination perseveringly, until they arc made to 
agree. The apparent difference may not exceed a few shillings, or a few pence ; still 
the search is continued, because the smallest discrepancy shows the existence of error, 
and to an extent perhaps greatly beyond the fraction in question. It often happens, 
indeed, that, as the examination proceeds, the difference undergoes a change from a 
smaller to a larger amount, and without increasing the difficulty of discovering the 
error, which is as likely to have occurred in the case of a large as of a small sum. 
Differences, when in rotind sums, such as 10/. 100/. or 1000/., generally lie in the addi¬ 
tion ; fractional sums frequently in the posting. All this, however, is uncertain; for 
the error or errors inay be in any month in the year, and in any one of the thousand 
entries and upwards which have been made in the course of it. Hence the necessity of 
examining the whole ; and young book-keepers are often obliged to pass week alter 
week in the tedious labour of revising, adding, and subtracting. On the other hand, 
there are sometimes examples of the balance being found on the first trial; but such 
cases are rare, and occur only to careful and experienced book-keepers. The only 
effectual means of lessening the labour and perplexity of balancing the Ledger, is to 
exercise great care in every stage of the book-keeping process ; as well in making the 
additions in the Journal, as in posting from the Journal into the Ledger, and easting 
up the Ledger accounts; and, lastly, in adding up the balance sheet, which is generally 
of formidable length. 

Accuracy in addition is one of the main requisites in a clerk, and particularly in a 
book-keeper. Of the extent to which it may be attained by continued practice, those 
only can judge who have experienced it themselves, or have marked the ease and cor¬ 
rectness with which clerks in banking-houses perform such operations. They are in the 
habit of striking a daily balance which comes within small compass ; but a merchant’s 
balanee, comprising the transactions of a year, extends commonly over a number of folio 
pages. It is advisable, therefore, to divide each page into portions of ten lines each, 
adding such portions separately. This lessens the risk of error, as it is evidently easier 
to add five or six such portions in succession, than to do at once a whole folio contain¬ 
ing fifty or sixty sums. 

Another important point towards agreeing a balance, is to limit carefully the number 
of Ledger entries; in other words, to comprise as much as possible in those aggregate 
sums in the Journal which are posted in the Ledger. Thus, in the case of the monthly 
entries for bills, whether receivable or payable, while the inner column of the Journal 
contain^ the amount of each specific bill, the final column — that which is carried to the 
Ledger—should, and generally does, comprise a number of bills in one sum. Entries 

M 2 
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in the cash book, which generally form so large a proportion of the transactions of the 
month, are carried by some book-keepers directly from the cash book into the Ledger, 
without an intermediate arrangement in the Journal form. In some lines of business 
this plan may answer; but as a general rule it is better to take the trouble of jour¬ 
nalising the cash, thereby comprising in 30 or 40 Ledger entries the transactions of the 
month, which, when posted separately, would exceed 100. The time required for re¬ 
writing or rather re-casting them, will, in most cases, be amply made good, by exhibit¬ 
ing the cash in a proper form, and by facilitating the balance of the Ledger at the close 
of the year. 

We have said the close of the year, because, in nine mercantile houses out of ten, that 
is the period for striking a balance. In some branches of trade, however, the case is 
otherwise. Thus, among West India merchants, the 30th of April is the time of ba¬ 
lancing, because at that season the sales of the preceding crop are, in general, com¬ 
pleted, and those of the current year not yet begun. 

Arrears in book-keeping ought to be most carefully avoided — calculated as they arc 
to engender mistakes, and to produce loss from delay in adjusting accounts. The prac¬ 
tice of balancing the ledger every six months, and of transmitting as often accounts 
current to the correspondents and connections of merchants, will, it is to be hoped, 
become general. It is, however, hardly practicable in cases where, as too often happens 
in the lesser mercantile establishments, the book-keeper is charged with a share of the 
active management. Exemption from interruption, and removal from the bustle of 
current business, are main requisites to accuracy and despatch in accounts. In examin¬ 
ing, or, as it is called, collating the books, the book-keeper requires not only a retired 
apartment, but the assistance of a clerk for the purpose of calling them over. A similar 
arrangement for another purpose—we mean for composing the Journal, the book-keeper 
dictating from the subsidiary books to aelerk whose writing forms the draught or rough 
copy of the Journal, has as yet been seldom adopted; although, when properly applied, 
it is highly conducive both to accuracy and expedition. 

A Ledger must, of course, have an index; but it is very brief, containing merely the 
titles of the accounts and a reference to the page, as follows: — 

Folio. | Folio. 

A llan & Co., James - - • - 2 I Bailey flt Co., James - - - 7 

.Amelia, »bi|> - - - - - 6 I Bills payable - - - - - (5 

The. Subsidiary Boohs. — In former times, when business in this country was con¬ 

ducted by most persons on a very limited scale, the accounts of a number of merchants, 
or rather of those dealers whom we should now think it a compliment to call merchants, 
were often kept on a plan somewhat like that at present followed by our shopkeepers. 
The merchant or his chief clerk kept a daily record of transactions, whether sales, pur¬ 
chases, receipts, or payments, in a diary, which was called a Waste-book, from the rude 
manner in which the entries or rather notices in it were written, being inserted, one by 
one, soon after the transactions in question took place. From this diary the Journal 
and Ledger were posted ; and book-keeping by double entry being in those days under¬ 
stood by few, one person frequently kept the books of several merchants, passing one or 
two days in the week at the house of each, and reducing these rough materials into the 
form of regular entries. In process of time, as transactions multiplied and mercantile 
business took a wider range, separate books were more generally required for particular 
departments, such as a bill book for all bills of exchange, and a cash book for all ready 
money transactions. This had long been the case in the large mercantile to\vns of Italy 
and Holland; and above a century ago it became a general practice in London and 
Bristol, which were then the only places of extensive business in England. But in 
English, as in foreign counting-houses, the bill book and even the cash book were long 
considered as little more than memoranda of details ; not as books of authority, or as fit 
documents for Journal entries : for that purpose the diary only was used. In time, 
however, the mode of keeping these subsidiary books improved, and merchants became 
aware that, when cash or bill transactions were properly entered in them, the Journal 
might be posted from them as well as from the diary. 

Similar observations are applicable to the other subsidiary books, viz. an invoice book 
for goods shipped, and an account of sales book for goods received and sold. When 
from the gradual improvement in the management of counting-houses these books were 
kept in a manner to supply all that was wanted for Journal entries, the use of the diary 
was dispensed with for such entries als<f. And at last it was found, that in all well- 
regulated counting-houses the hooks kept for separate departments of the business were 
sufficient for the composition of the Journal, with the exception of a few transactions out 
or the regular course, which might be easily noticed in a supplementary book called a 
Petty Journal, or a book for occasional entries. Hie consequence was, that the diary 
or waste book, formerly the groundwork of the Journal and Ledger, became excluded 
from every well-regulated counting-house. This has long been the case, and the name 
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of waste book would have been forgotten, were it not found in the printed treatises on 
book-keeping which have appeared from time to time, and have been generally composed 
by teachers in schools or academies, who, unacquainted with the actual practice of mer¬ 
chants, were content to copy and reprint what they found laid down in old systems of 
book-keeping. 

The subsidiary books required in a counting-house are, the Cash book ; 

Book of Acceptances of the house, or Bills Payable; 

Book of Bills receivable, or bills on other merchants which arc or have been in pos¬ 
session of the house; 

Bought book, or book for bills of parcels ; 

Invoice book, or register of goods sold or exported ; 

Account of Sales book ; 

Insurance Policy book ; containing copies of all policies of insurance ; 

Petty Journal, or book for such occasional entries as do not belong to any of the 
preceding. 

Such are the authorities from which it is now customary, in every well-regulated 
house, to compose the Journal. Their number indicates a repartition or subdivision, to 
a considerable extent, of counting-house work, and nowhere is such repartition pro¬ 
ductive of greater advantage. Ilow much better is it to enter all bills receivable in one 
book, nil bills payable in another, and all cash transactions in a third, than in any way 
to blend these very distinct entries. The effect of this subdivision is to simplify the 
Journal entries in a manner highly conducive to accuracy and despatch; and to present 
such means of checking or examining them, that many transactions may be stated, and 
an account extended over a number of folios, without a single error. 

The use of most of the subsidiary books is sufficiently pointed out by their names ; 
but it may be well to add a few remarks on the “ Bought Book,” or receptacle for the 
accounts of goods purchased. A hill of parcels is the name given to the account of 
goods supplied by a manufacturer, tradesman, or dealer, to a merchant. Such accounts 
soon become numerous, and it is evidently of consequence to adopt the best method of 
keeping them. In former times it was the practice to fold them up in a uniform size, 
and after writing on the back the names of the respective furnishers, to put them away 
in bundles. But wherever the purchases of a merchant are extensive, and the bills of 
parcels numerous, the better mode, after arranging them alphabetically, is to paste them 
in a large book, generally a folio, made of blue or sugar-loaf paper : this hook to have 
its pages numbered, and to have an alphabetical index. Any single bill of parcels may 
thus be referred to with the same ease as we turn to an account in a ledger; and one 
of those folios may he made to bold a very great quantity of bills of parcels ; as many 
as would form a number of large bundles when tied up on the plan of former times. 

Book of Bills Payable. — The notice, or, as it is termed, advice of bills payable after 
sight, generally comes to band before the bills themselves. As the time of the arrival 
of the latter is uncertain, the better plan is not to enter them from the advice among 
the other bills payable, but to appropriate a space of 10 or 12 pages at the beginning 
or end of the book of bills payable, and to insert there the substance of the advice 
received. 

There arc a few books in every counting-house which do not form part of the vouchers 
or materials for the Journal ; viz. the Account Current book, containing duplicates of 
the accounts furnished by the house to their different correspondents and connections ; 

The Better-book, containing copies of all letters written to the correspondents or 
connections of the house ; 

The Petty Cash book, or account of petty disbursements, the sum of which is entered 
once a month in the cash book ; 

The Order hook, containing copies of all orders received; 

The Debenture book, or register of drawbacks payable by the Custom-house. 

It was formerly a practice in some houses for the book-keeper to go over the lottet 
book at the end of each month, that he might take note of any entries not supplied by 
the subsidiary books. This, however, IS now unnecessary ; these books, when carefully 
kept, containing, in one shape or other, every transaction of the house. 

The Principle of Double Entry. — From these explanations of the practice of book¬ 
keeping, we imist call the attention of our readers to a topic of more intricacy — the 
origin of the present system, and the manner in which it was adopted. To record the 
transactions of a merchant in a Journal or day book was an obvious arrangement, and 
to keep a Ledger or systematic register of the contents of the Journal was a natural 
result of his business, particularly when conducted on credit. Such, in a rude form, are 
the books of our shopkeepers, who enter their sales and purchases in a day book, and in 
their Ledger carry the former to the Dr. of their customers, the latter to the Cr. of the 
wholesale dealers who supply them with goods. By making at the end of the year a 
list of the sums due to him, by his customers, and of those due by him to wholesale 
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dealers, a shopkeeper may, after adding to tlie former the value of his stock on hand, 
make out an approximate statement of his debts and assets. Now, that which in this 
manner is done indirectly and imperfectly, it is the object of double entry to do with 
method and certainty. The shopkeeper makes out a list of debtors on one side and of 
creditors on the other, but he cannot make them balance, because bis entries have been 
single ; that is, they have had no counterpart. On making a purchase of cottons from 
Messrs. M‘Connell of Manchester, or of woollens from Messrs. Gott of Leeds, he merely 
enters the amount to their credit, hut he makes no one Dr. to them, because the goods 
are not sold; and to introduce an imaginary account would be too great a refinement 
for a plain practical man. But a person accustomed to double entry would, without 
any effort of thought, make “ Printed Calicoes ” Dr. to Messrs. M‘Conncll, and 
“ Kerseymeres” Dr. to Messrs. Gott, for the respective amounts; after which, as the 
sales proceeded, he would make the buyers Drs. to these accounts for the amount 
of their purchases. 

We thus perceive that the intricacy in the application of double entry was not with 
the personal so much as with the nominal accounts. Let us refer to the country where 
book-keeping was first studied, and take as an example the ease of Doria, a merchant 
in Genoa, shipping, in a former ago, silk, of the value of 200/., bought from Flori, in 
Piedmont, to Henderson and Co., silk manufacturers, jn England, on the terms of 
charging, not an additional price, but a commission of 5 per cent, with interest until 
reimbursed his advance. In entering the transaction, Doria’s book-keeper would, as a 
matter of course, make Hendersons debtors to J'lori 200/. for the cost of the silk ; but 
be might not so readily find a creditor for the. 10/. commission, or the 7/. interest 
eventually due on the advance. The custom in this primitive jera of book-keeping 
probably was, to introduce the firm of the house into their books, making Hendersons 
debtors to Doria for the 10/. and 7/. ; but as the practice of book-keeping improved, it 
was found preferable to avoid inserting, on any occasion, the firm of the house, and to 
substitute nominal accounts, such as, commission, interest, bills payable, bills receivable. 
Those, attention and practice rendered in time familiar to the book-keeper, who learned 
to open his Journal at the beginning of a year by making the parties who owed 
balances to the house debtors, not to the firm by name, but to Stock ; and those to 
whom the house was indebted, creditors by Stock. As the transactions of the year 
proceeded, he made those to whom money was paid debtors, not to the firm of the 
house, but to Cash; and those for whose account bills were accepted debtors to .Bills 
•payable; so that book-keeping by double entry assumed its present form gradually and 
almost imperceptibly. 

What are the advantages of this method compared to that of single entry ? First, it 
supplies a test of accuracy, inasmuch as, the entries oil the debtor side of the Ledger 
being equal to those on the creditor side, their respective totals ought, as a matter of 
course, to balance. After going through this proof, personal accounts, of whatever 
length, may be settled with confidence ; while in a general account, such as kerseymeres 
or printed calicoes, the value sold and the value remaining on hand may be ascertained 
by merely balancing the account in the Ledger, without the repeated references to the 
sales book that would otherwise be required. Without double entry, a dealer could 
hardly estimate his property unless he took stock; but with it an extraction of the 
Ledger balances fulfils that object, and stock-taking, however proper as a test of the 
honesty of servants, becomes quite unnecessary as a means of calculation. In short, in 
regard to any person in trade, whether merchant, dealer' or manufacturer, double entry 
forms the connecting link of his accounts, and affords a ready solution of any inquiry as 
to the appropriation, increase, or diminution of his capital. 

This advantage may fortunately be obtained without any great sacrifice of time or 
labour. Of the books of dealers, manufacturers, and retailers, nine parts in ten may 
continue to be kept by single entry ; for the addition of a few pages of double entry in 
the form of a summary, at the end of the month or quarter, will be sufficient to exhibit 
the result of a great extent of transactions. 


Nominal Accounts. — Of these our limits permit us to notice only two; Profit and 
Loss, and Merchandise. The former contains on the creditor side all the entries of 
commissions earned, and gains obtained on particular adventures ; while the debtor side 
exhibits the losses incurred, whether by bad debts or by unsuccessful purchases. Every 
house keeping regular books must have a profit and loss account, but a merchandise 
account is altogether optional. Those who have such a head in their Ledger are accus¬ 
tomed to make it Dr. to the dealers or furnishers from whom they make purchases, 
and to credit it in return by the correspondents or connections to whom they make sales. 
In many houses, however, there is no such intermediate account ; the parties to whom 
the goods are sent being made Drs. at once to the furnishers of the goods, as in the case 
or the shipment to Jamaica stated in our preceding pages. 

A merchant, before estimating his profits,,pught t ) charge interest on each head of 
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investment. His clear profit cannot be ascertained without it; and the practice of 
charging it is a lesson to him to hold no property that does not afford, at least, interest 
on his advances. 

Mercantile books and accounts must be kept in the money of the country in which 
the partners reside. A house in Rotterdam composed of English partners necessarily 
keep their accounts in Dutch money, although their transactions may be chiefly with 
England. Further, books, it is obvious, can be kept in only one kind of money; and 
when a merchant in England receives from a distant country, accounts which cannot at 
the time be entered in sterling for want of a fixed exchange, these accounts should be 
noted in a separate book, until, the exchange being ascertained, they can be entered in 
the Journal in sterling. 

A book-keeper will do well to avoid all such puzzling distinctions as “ J. Johnson, 
my .account with him; ” and “ J. Johnson, his account proper; ” on the plain ground 
that every account in the Ledger ought to be the general account of the person whose 
name it bears. 

Errors excepted. —This expression is merely a proviso, that if any mistakes be dis¬ 
covered in the account in question, they shall be open to correction. # 

Accounts Current. — An account current generally contains all the transactions of the 
house with one of its correspondents during a given time, generally 6 or 12 months. 
The following is an example : — 


I 


Mossr*. Jambs Allan & Co., Jamaica, in Account Curaent with Henry Barclay Sc Co. f/ondon. 


ISl'Z. 
June .V) 

July 2 
Jtily 9 
Oct. 10 


To balance of last ac¬ 
count - 

To your ilr.rft to J .Smith, 
<l'ue Aug. 1.1. - 
To invoice of gooiU per 
Amelia, due Oct. U. - 
To cash paul J. Il.nvey 
on \our account 
To in mi ram c on produce 
t>hip|M*d by you in the 
Amt, Notes, i-’l ,1011, at 
2 guineas per cent. 

*■29 S 0 
Polity 3 10 0 


Dec. 31) 


Post .ice and juftt y charges 
during tlie half year - 
To commission, ,J per 
dent, on pud. 

Bo. on jC 2(>0 received 
on vnn .u count 
To balance of interest 
this half year, 1,270 

diwdud by 73, is 


£ 




d. 

0 

Pays 
to 31 
Dec. 

Inter¬ 

est. 

1812. 
Aug. 10 

867 

10 

181 

1,595 

128 

0 

0 

MO 

179 

1 

755i 

0 

0 

83 

€21 

Sept. 15 

75 

10 

0 

84 

G2 

Sept *0 






i 

Dec. 31 

34 

IS 

0 




1 

15 

0 




4 

c 

0 




17 

9 

7 




1,879 

8 

-L 


2,100 



London, 3Iff of Decendxr, 1R44._ 


Errors excepted. 


Crs. 


By proceeds of SO tierces 
coffee, per Louisa, due 
Sept. 10. 

By jour remittance on 
J. Austin,due Oct. It). 

By proceeds ot 17 ldids. 
sugar, jier Hercules, 
due Oct. 15. - 

By cash received from 
J. Johnson on your 
at count 

Balance of interest car¬ 
ried to Ur. 

Balance of Recount car¬ 
ried to your L)r. in new 
account’ 


£ 



Days 
to 31 

Inter¬ 

est. 

£ ». d. 



410 0 0 

112 

459 

350 0 0 

82 

287 

238 0 0 

77 

173 

200 0 0 

102 

265 

021 8 7 


1,270 

1,879 8 7 


2,460 


Hhnhv Barclay & Co. 


We have here on the Dr. side all the payments made or responsibilities incurred for 
the correspondents in question, and on the Cr. side the different receipts on their 
account. The interest for the half year, the commission on receipts and payments, the 
postage and petty charges, being then added, the account may be closed and the balance 
carried to next year. Copies of accounts current ought to be sent off as soon as possible 
after the day to which they are brought down; and with that view they ought to be 
written out from the Ledger before the close of the year or half year, particularly as 
the entries for interest and commission can be made only after they are written out. 
r Dic whole ought then to he copied into the account current book. 

But in some counting-houses the account current book, instead of being copied from 
the Ledger and Journal, is posted, like the latter, from the bill book, the cash book, the 
invoice book, and the account of sales book. It is then considered a check on the 
Journal and Ledger ; and from the comparative case with which it is posted, may be 
completed and made use of before the latter are fully brought up. This is certainly an 
advantage in houses where, from pressure on the book-keeper, the Journal, and Ledger 
are in arrear, but such ought never to be the case for any length of time ; while as to 
the former point—that of forming a check on the Journal and Ledger — the fact is, 
that these books, from the mode in which they are kept, are much more likely to be 
correct than the account current book. 

Printed Works on Book-keeping. — To the publications of old date by teachers have 
succeeded, in the present age, several treatises on book-keeping by accountants. Some 
of these are of very limited use, being directed more to recommend a favourite practice 
of the author in some particular branch of book-keeping, than to convey a comprehen¬ 
sive view of the system. The only works on the subject entitled t.Q that character are 
two *. one by the late Benjamin Booth, published above thirty years ago ; the other by 
Mr. Jones, an accountant in London, printed in 1831. Booth was a man of ability, 
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who had experience both as a merchant and a book-keeper, having passed one part 
of his life in London, the other in New York. The reader of his work finds a great 
deal of information in short compass, without being perplexed either by superfluous 
detail or by fanciful theory. * 

The form of Mr. Booth’s Journal and Ledger is similar to what we have given in the 
preceding pages, and to the practice of our merchants for more than a century: it was 
by much the best work on book-keeping, until Mr. Jones devised several improvements 
calculated to lessen the risk of error in both Journal and Ledger. One of these im¬ 
provements is the use of two columns for figures in each page of the Journal, one for 
the Drs., the other for the Crs. : by inserting each sum twice, the book-keeper cbtains 
the means of proving the Journal additions page by page. The posting from the 
Journal to the Ledger is also simplified and rendered less subject to error by the use of 
these columns. In regard to the great task of balancing the Ledger, Mr. Jones’s plan 
is to do it quarter by quarter, making use of a separate book, called a balance book, in 
which are inserted the totals on each side of the Ledger accounts at the end of 3 
months. By these means, the agreement of the general balance is made a matter of 
certainty after completing the additions. Other parts of Mr. Jones’s book, viz. his for¬ 
mula for books on the single entry plan, and for the accounts of bankers, contain sugges¬ 
tions of evident utility. His volume consists of two parts : the printed part (120 pp.) 
containing the treatise, with directions; and the lithographed part (MO pp.) giving 
copious examples in two sets of books, one kept by single, the other by double entry. 
If, on a rcimpression, the author were to divide the work, and to sell the single entry 
part separately from the double entry, the price of each might he moderate, and a great 
service would be rendered to the mercantile public. 

BOOKS (Ger. Bucher ; l)u. Bat-ken ; Da. Boyer ; Sw. Backer; Fr. Livres • 
It. 1/ibri ; Sp. Libras; Port. Livros ; Rus. Knigi ; Pol. Kata ski, Ksityi ; Lat. 
Libri ), written or printed treatises on any branch of science, art, or literature, com¬ 
posed in the view of instructing, amusing, or persuading the reader. 

Copyright is the right which the authors of books or treatises claim to the exclusive 
privilege of printing, publishing, and selling them. 

Books arc sometimes blank, as account books ; but these enjoy no peculiar privileges, 
and do not come within the scope of our inquiries. 

Books are divided into classes, according to the mode in which the sheets of the paper 
on which they are printed or written are folded : viz. folio , when the sheet is folded into 
two leaves ; quarto, when folded into four ; octavo, when folded into eight ; duodecimo, 
when the sheet is folded into twelve , &c. In making these classifications, no attention is 
paid to the size of the sheet. 

I. Progress and present State of the Law as to the Copyright of Books. — It has been 
doubted whether, in antiquity, an author had any exclusive right to a work, or whether, 
having once published it, he could restrain others from copying it, and selling copies. 
We incline to think that he could. The public sale of copies of works is often referred 
to in the classics; and in such a way as warrants the inference that they were productive 
to the author, which could not have been the ease had every one been permitted to copy 
them at pleasure. Terence, in one of liis plays ( Pi of. in Eunuch, 1 20.), says, Fabufam, 
quam nunc acturi su/nus, postquam a-diles enterunt ; hut why should the magistrates have 
bought it, had it been free to every one to copy it ? Martial, in one of his epigrams, 
says — & 

Sunt quidam, qni me dicunt non esse poclam : 

Sed qut me vendit , bibltopola , putut . Mart. hb. xlv. Up. 194 . 

Tills evidently conveys the idea that he had assigned the right to sell his book to a single 
person who profited by it. Passages to the same effect may be found in Horace (De 
Arte Poeticti, line 345.), Juvenal ( Sat. 7. line 83.), &c. 

It would have been singular, indeed, had it been otherwise. Of all the species of 
property a man can possess, the fruits of his mental labours seem to be most peculiarly 
his own. And though it may, we think, be shown, that many serious inconveniences 
would result from giving the same absolute and interminable property over ideas that is 
given over material objects, these inconveniences could hardly have been perceived in 
antiquity. 

It will also be observed, that in antiquity a copyright was of much less value than in 
modern times. Books could then only be multiplied by copying them with the pen; 
and if any one chose privately to copy a work, or to buy it of another, it must have been 
very difficult to hinder him: but when printing had been introduced, the greater cheap¬ 
ness of books not only extended the demand for them in far greater proportion, and 
consequently rendered copyrights more valuable, but it also afforded the means of pre- 


thh! 4to tU pHnL tl , ie f bo ,°, k 19 “ A Complete System of Book-keeping, by Benjamin Booth.” London, 1799 
M Mr lAmi-v!? 1 * 1 . f ? r <jr ! ) * v * no k“ nd C,mter » Rnd for the late J. Johnson. St. PauP* Churchyard. 

Mr. Jones s book is entitled “ The Science of Book-keeping exemplified.” 4to. London, 1831. 41. 4s. 
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venting their piracy. Printing is not a device by which a few copies of a book can be 
obtained at a cheap rate. It is productive of cheapness only when it is employed upori a 
large scale, or when a considerable impression is to be thrown off! And hence, after its 
invention, piracy could hardly be committed in secret: the pirated book had to be 
brought to market; the fraud was thus sure to be detected, and the offending party might 
be prosecuted and punished. 

For a considerable time after the invention of printing, no questions seem to have 
occurred with respect to copyrights. This was occasioned by the early adoption of the 
licensing system. Governments soon perceived the vast importance of the powerful 
engine that had been brought into the field; and they endeavoured to avail themselves 
of its energies by interdicting the publication of all works not previously licensed by 
authority. During the continuation of this system, piracy was effectually prevented. 
The licensing act (13 & 14 ('has. 2. c. 2.) and the previous acts and proclamations to 
the same effect, prohibited the printing of any book without consent of the owner, as well 
as without a licence. In 1604, the licensing act finally expired, and the press then be¬ 
came really free. Instead, however, of the summary methods for obtaining redress for 
any invasion of their property enjoyed by them under the licensing acts, authors were 
now left to defend their rights at common law ; and as no author or bookseller could 
procure any redress for a piracy at common law, except in so far as he could prove 
damage, property in books was virtually annihilated ; it being in most cases impossible 
to prove the sale of one printed copy out of a hundred. Under these circumstances, 
applications were made to parliament for an act to protect literary property, by granting 
some speedy and effectual method of preventing the sale of spurious copies. In con¬ 
sequence, the statute 8 Anne, c. 19. was passed, securing to authors and their assignees 
the exclusive right of printing their hooks for 14 years certain, from the day of pub¬ 
lication, with a contingent 14 years, provided the author were alive at the expiration of 
the first term. Persons printing books protected by this act, without the consent of the 
authors or their assignees, were to forfeit the pirated copies, and Id. for every sheet of 
the same. Such books as were not entered at Stationers’ Hall were excluded from the 
benefit of this act. 

It had been customary, for some time previous to this period, for the libraries of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, tScc. to get a copy of most books entered at 
Stationers’ Hall; and the act of Anne made it imperative that single copies of all works 
entitled to its protection should he delivered to the following libraries : viz. the Itoyal 
Library, now transferred to the British Museum ; the Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge; 
the Libraries of the four Scotch Universities; the Library of Sion College, London, and 
that of the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh ; — in all, nine copies. 

The act of Anne did not put to rest the questions as to copyright. The authors con¬ 
tended that it did not affect their natural ownership ; and that they or their assignees 
were entitled to proceed at common law against those who pirated their works after the 
period mentioned in the statute had expired. The publishers of spurious editions 
resisted these pretensions, and contended that there was either no righ.t of property at 
common law in the productions of the mind ; or that, supposing such right to have 
existed, it was superseded by the statute of Anno. There was some difference of opinion 
in the courts as to these points ; but Lord Mansfield, Mr. Justice Blackstone, and the 
most eminent Judges, were favourable to the claims of the authors. However, it was 
finally decided, upon an appeal to the House of Lords in 1774, that an action could not 
be maintained for pirating a copyright after the term specified in the statute.—( Godson 
on the Law of Patents anil Copyrights, p. 205.) 

The act of Queen Anne referred only to Great Britain; but in 1801, its provisions 
were extended to Ireland ; the penalty, exclusive of forfeiture, on printing or importing 
books without consent of the proprietor, was also increased from 1<7. to ‘Ml. a sheet. In 
return for this concession, two additional copies of all works entered at Stationers’ Hall 
were to be delivered; one to Trinity College, Dublin, and one to the King’s Inns, 
Dublin. 

Every one must be satisfied that 14 years’ exclusive possession is far too short a 
period to indemnify the author of a work, the composition of which has required any 
considerable amount of labour and research ; though 28 years is perhaps, all things 
considered, not a very improper period. But the grand defect of the statute of Anno 
consisted in its making the right to the exclusive possession for 28 years contingent on 
the fact of a person having lived a day more or less than 14 years after the publication 
of his work. This was making the enjoyment of an important right dependent on 
a mere accidental circumstance over which man has no control. Could any thing be 
more oppressive and unjust than to hinder an author from bequeathing that property 
to his widow and children, that would have belonged to himself had lie been alive? 
Nothing, indeed, as it appears to us, can be more obvious than the justice of extending 
all copyrights to the same period, whether the authors be dead or not. 
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But though the extreiue hardship, not to say injustice, of the act of Queen Anne had 
been repeatedly pointed out, its provisions were continued down to 18 H, when the 
copyright act, 54 Geo. 3. c. 155., was passed. This act extended the duration of ail 
copyrights, whether the authors were dead or alive, to 28 years certain ; with the fur¬ 
ther provision, that if the author should be alive at the end of that period, he should 
enjoy the copyright during the residue of his life. 

But though the act of 1814 conferred a most important advantage on authors and 
publishers, it did not satisfy their pretensions, and repeated attempts were subsequently 
made to have copyrights declared perpetual, or, at all events, to have their term con¬ 
siderably extended. In consequence, after a great deal of discussion, the existing copy¬ 
right act, 5 Sc 6 Viet. cap. 45., was passed in 1842. This statute extends the duration of 
all copyrights, whether the authors be dead or alive, to forty-two years certain; providing, 
further, that if the author be alive at the expiration of this period of 42 years from the 
publication of his work, he shall enjoy the copyright to liis death, and that his heirs or 
assignees shall enjoy it for 7 years after that event. We subjoin an abstract of this 
statute. 


Clause 1. repeals former acts, viz. 8 Anne, c. 19,41 fJ. 3. 107., and 54 G. 3. c. 156. 

Clause 2. relent to the interpretation of this act. 

Endui ante qf Term of Copt/right in any Book hereafter to he published -The copyright in every book 

which shall hereafter bo published in the lifetime of its author shall endure for the natural life of such 
author, and for the further term of 7 years, from the time oi his death, and shall be the property of such 
author and his assignees: provided always, that if the said term oi 7 years shall expire before the end of 
42 years irom the first publication of such book, the copyright shall in that case endure for such period of 
42 years ; and that the copyright in every book which shall be published after the death of its author 
shall endure lor the term of 42 years from the first publication thereof, and shall l>e the property of the 
proprietor of the author’s manuscript from which such book shall be first published, and his assigns.—^ 3. 

In Cases of subsisting Copyright the Term to be extended -The copyright which at the time of passing 

tins act shall subsist in any published book (except as heroin-after mentioned) shall be extended and 
omiure lor the lull term provided by this act in cases of hooks thereafter published, and shall be the 
property of the person who at the time of passing of this act shall be the proprietor of such copyright : 
provided, that in all cases in which such copy right shall belong in whole oi in part to a publisher or other 
person who shall have acquired it for other consideration than that of natural love and affection, such 
copyright shall not be extended by this act, but shall endure lor the term which shall subsist therein 
at the time of passing this act, and no longer, unless the author of such book, if lie bo living, or the per¬ 
sonal representative of such author, if lie be dead, and the proprietor of such copyright shall, before tho 
expiration ot such term, consent and agree to accept the benefits of this act in respect of such book, in tho 
form given in tho scliedulo annexed to the act to be entered in the book of registry heroin-after directed 
to be Kent, in which case such copyright shall endure for the full term of tho books to be published alter 
the passing of this act, and shall be the property of such person or persons as in such minute shall be 
expressed_5 4. 

Clause 5. gives the judicial committee of the privy council power to license tho republieation of such 
books as the proprietor refuses to republish after death of the author. 

Clauses 6. and 7. specify tho terms within which copies of books published after the passing of this act, 
and of subsequent editions, shall be delivered at the British Museum. 

Clause 8. diiects that (besides the copy for tho British Museum) a copy of every book be delivered 
within a mouth after demand to the officer of tho Stationers* Company for the following libraries : viz. 
the Bodleian at Oxford, the Public Library at Cambridge, the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, and 
that of Tiinity College, Dublin. 

Clauses. 9. and 10. authorise publishers to deliver copies to the libraries, instead of at the Stationers’ 
Company, and impose penalties for default in delivering copies for the use of the said libraries. 

11 >ok 'f Registry to he kept at Stationers' Hall — A book of registry, wherein may be registered tho 
proprietorship in the copyright of books, and assignments thereol, and in dramatic and musical pieces, 
whether in manuscript or otherwise, and licences affecting such copyright shall be kept at the hall oi the 
Stationers’ Company, and shall be open to the inspection of any person, on payment ol one shilling for 
every entry searched for or inspected in the said book; and the officer in charge of such hook shall, 
whenever required, give a copy of an entry in such book, certified under his hand, and impressed with 
the stamp provided by snid company for tnat purpose, to any person requiring the same, on payment of 
tiie sum of live shillings ; arid such copies so certified and impressed shall be received in evidence in all 
com ts. and in all summary proceedings, and shall bo prtmn facie proof of the proprietorship or assign¬ 
ment of copyright or licence as therein expressed, and in the case of dramatic or musical pieces shall be 
prim a facie proof of the right of representation or performance. — $ 11. 

Clause 12. enacts that making a false entry in the hook of registry shall be a misdemeanour. 

Clause 13. enacts that entries of copyright may be made in the book of registry. 

Clause 14. enacts that persons aggrieved by any entry in the book of registry may apply to a court of 
law in term, or judge in vacation, who may order such entry to be varied or expunged. 

Remedy for the Piracy of Books by Action on the Case. — If any person shall, in any part of tlic British 
dominions, after the passing of this act, print or causo to be printed, for sale or exportation, any book in 
winch there shall be a subsisting copyright, without the consent in writing of the proprietor, or shall 
import for sale or lure any such book unlawfully printed from parts beyond the sea, or, knowing such 
book to have been so unlawfully printed or imported, shall sell, publish, or expose to sale or hire, or 
shall have in his possession, for sale or hire, any such book without consent as aforesaid, such offender 
shall be liable to a special action on tho case at the suit of tho proprietor of such copyright, to be brought 
In any court of record in that part of the British dominions in which tho olfence shall be committed: 
provided always, that in Scotland such offender shall be liable to an action in the court of session in 
Scotland, to bo brought and prosecuted in the same manner as any other action of damages to the like 
amount may be brought and prosecuted there. —§ 15. 

Clause 1G. enacts that in actions for piracy the defendant shall give notice*of the objections to the 
plaintiff s title on which he means to rely. 

Clause 17. enacts that no person, except the proprietor, &c. shall import into the British dominions 
lor sale or hire, any book first composed, Sec. within the United Kingdom, wherein there shall be copy¬ 
right, and reprinted elsewhere, under penalty of forfeiture thereof, and also of 10/. and double the value. 
Books may bo seized by officers of customs or excise. 

lause IK. relates to and defines the copyright in encyclopaedias, periodicals, and works published in a 
senos, reviews, or magazines. r 

,V mt Proprietors of encyclopaedias, periodicals, and works published In series, may 
enter at once at Stationers Hall, and thereon have the benefit of the registration of the whole. 
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Clause 20. enacts that the provisions of3& 4 Will. 4. c. 15. shall be extended to musiral compositions, 
and the term of copyright, as provided by this act, applied to the liberty ol representing dramatic pieces 
ami musical coinposUi.ms. . . , 

Clause 23 enacts that pirated books shall become the property of the proprietor of the copyright, and 


may bo recovered by action. 

f’lause *2.i. makes copyiight personal property. 

It was farther enacted by the statute 5 iv tl Viet. c. 47. that the importation of all hooks, of which there 
Is an existing copyiight, into the United Kingdom, should be absolutely prohibited from the 1st of 


April, 1843. 


The great practical difficulty in interpreting the copyright acts, is in distinguishing 
between an original work and a copy made, animo furandi> from one already in exist¬ 
ence. The following is a summary of Mr. Godson’s remarks on this subject: — 


“ The identity of a literary work consists entiiely in the sentiments and language. The same con¬ 
ceptions, clothed in the same words, must necessarily be the same composition ; and whatever method is 
taken of exhibiting that composition to the eai or the eje. hv rental, or by writing, or by tainting, in 
any number of copies, or at any period ol time, the property of another person has been violated ; for 
the new hook is still the identical work of the real author. 

“ Thus, therefore, a transciipt of neatly all the sentiments and language of a book is a glaring piracy. 
To copy part of a book, either hy taking a few pages v< rbuti/n, when the sentiments arc not new, or hy 
imitation of the principal ideas, although the treatises in other respects aie different, is also considered to 
ne illegal. 

“ Although it was held hy Kllenborough C. J. that a vaiianco in form and manner is a variance 
in substance, and that any material alteration which is a melioration cannot be considered as a piracy ; 
jet a piracy is committed, whether the author attempt an oiigmal work, or.call his book an abridgment, 
ii the principal paits of a book aie servilely copied or unfairly varied. 

“ Hut if the main design be not copied, Inc circumstance that part of the composition of one author is 
found in another i?> not of itself piracy sufficient to sum.oit an action. A man may fairly adopt part of 
the work of another ; he may so make use* ol another’s Inborn s for the piomotion of science, and the 
benefit of the piddle hut having done so, the question will he, Was the matter so taken used fairly with 
that view, and without what may be termed the animus fur and i ? 

“ In judging of a quotation, whether it is fair and candid, or whether the person who quotes has been 
swajed by the animus Juraudi, the quantity taken, and the manner in which it is adopted, of course* 
iimsf he considered. 

“ If the woik complained of be in substance a copy, then it is not necessary to show the intention to 
pirate ; tor the greater part ol the matter of the book having been purloined, the intention is apparent, 
and other proof is superfluous. A piracy lias undoubtedly been committed. 

** Hut if oidj a small portion of the work is quoted, then it becomes necessary to show that it whr clone 
animo Jinandt, with the intention ot depriving the author of his just reward, by giving liis work to tho 
public in a cheapen fotin. And then tiie mode ot doing it becomes a subject of inquiry; for it is not 
sufficient to constitute a piracy, that put of one author’s hook is found in that of another, unless it he 
nearly the whole*, or so much as will show (being a question of laet for the jury) that it yvas done 
with a had intent, and that the matter which accompanies it lias been colourably introduced.” — 
<pp 21 ft — 217.) 

“ If a work be of such a libellous or mischievous nature as to affect the public morals, and that the 
author cannot maintain an action at law upon it, a emu t of equity will not intcipose with an injunction 
to piotect that winch cannot In* called property. Even if there bo a doubt as to its cvfl tendency, the 
Lord Chancellor will not interfere.” — {Hudson, p. 212 ) 


I f. Expediency of limiting Copyrights to a reasonable Term. — It is argued by many 
that copyrights should be made perpetual; that, were this done, men of talent and 
learning would devote themselves much more readily than at present to the composition 
of works requiring great labour ; inasmuch as the copyright of such works, were it per¬ 
petual, wotdd be an adequate provision for a family, lint wc doubt much whether these 
anticipation's would he realised. Most boohs or manuscripts arc purchased hy the hook, 
sellers, or published upon the presumption that there will immediately be a considerable 
demand for them ; and we apprehend that when copyrights are secured for 42 years 
certain, very little more would he given for them were they made perpetual. When 
an annuity, or the rent or profit arising out of any fixed and tangible property, with 
respect to which there can he no risk, is sold, if the number of years for which it is 
to continue he considerable, the price which it is worth, and which it fetches, does not 
differ materially from what it would bring were it perpetual. But the copyright of 
an unpublished work is, of all descriptions of property in which to speculate, the most 
hazardous, and the chances of reaping contingent advantages from it, at the distance 
of 42 years, would be worth very little indeed. 

Those who write hooks, and those who publish them, calculate on their obtaining a 
ready and extensive sale, and on their being indemnified in a few years. Very few 
authors, and still fewer booksellers, are disposed to look forward to so distant a period 
even as 28 years for remuneration. They are, with very few exceptions, sanguine enough 
to suppose that a much shorter term will enable them to reap a full harvest of fame 
and profit from the publication ; and wc doubt much whether there he one case in a 
hundred, in which an author would obtain a larger sum for a perpetual copyright, than 
for one that is to continue for the period stipulated in the late act. 

But while the making of copyrights perpetual would not, as it appears to us, he of 
any material advantage to the authors, there are good grounds for thinking that it would 
he disadvantageous to the public. Suppose an individual computes a table of logarithms 
to five or seven places; if his computations he correct, no improvement can he made 
upon them, to the extent at least to which they go. But is he or his assignees to he 
entitled, in all time to come, to prevent other individuals from publishing similar tables, 
on the ground of an invasion of private property ? Such a pretension could not be 
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admitted without leading to the most mischievous consequences; and yet there is no 
real ground (though the courts have attempted to make one) on which the claim in 
question and others of the same description could be resisted, were copyrights made 
perpetual, and placed in all respects on the same footing as other property. We, there¬ 
fore, are clearly of opinion that good policy suggests the limitation of the exclusive right 
of printing and publishing literary works to some such reasonable period as may secure 
to authors the greater part of the profit to be derived from their works ; and that this 
period being expired, they should become public property. 

Perhaps the period of 28 years has been advantageously extended to 42; but we are 
satisfied that more injury than benefit would result to literature by extending it beyond 
this term. In France, copyrights continue for 20 years after the death of the author. 
In most of the German states they are perpetual ; this, however, until very recently, 
hardly indemnified the authors for the ease with which spurious copies might be 
obtained from other states. But by a late resolution of the Diet, a copyright secured 
in one state is good in all. 

III. International Copyrights .—The establ ishment of an international copyright system, 
that should enable the authors of one country to secure the copyright of their works 
in other countries, has, of late, excited a good deal of attention. We doubt, however, 
whether the advantages that would result from such a system, were it established, 
would be so great as many seem to suppose. No doubt it would be advantageous for 
the authors of popular works in Great Britain and the United States, for example, to 
he able to secure a copyright in both countries; hut the real question is, would the 
interests of literature and of the public he promoted by such arrangement ? Now we 
incline to think that this question must he answered in the negative. The single market 
of either Great Britain or the United States is quite large enough to secure a sale for 
really good works sufficient to afford ample encouragement to their authors; and such 
being the case, it is difficult to see on what ground the republication at a cheap rate in 
the one country of hooks originally published in the other should be prevented. Indeed, 
such prevention would appear, by obstructing the circulation of knowledge and of 
amusement, to he injurious to both. It has, it is true, been alleged, that if we had a 
copyright system in common with America, English and American hooks might he 
published at a less price, inasmuch as the extension of the market would secure them a 
larger sale. But though this result might , we doubt much whether it really would, 
happen. We apprehend that then, as now, authors and publishers would impose such 
prices on their works as they supposed would realise the largest amount of profit, and 
that if they thought a high price more likely to do this than a low one, it would he 
preferred. The extensive reprinting of cheap editions of French works that has for a 
lengthened period been carried oh at Brussels has certainly been disadvantageous to the 
literati of France. Still, however, the market of that kingdom seems to he sufficiently 
extensive to insure the unlimited production of works displaying the greatest talent, re¬ 
search, and industry; and it is plain that if the production of valuable works he not checked 
in France by their being reprinted abroad, the injury done to French men of letters 
redounds to the advantage of every foreigner who has occasion to look into or consult 
their works. Every effort should be made to prevent copyrights being invaded by pirates 
at home, and by the clandestine importation of books printed abroad ; but farther Ilian 
this we should rot go. We are well convinced that it is for the advantage of the public 
and of literature that nations should have full liberty to republish each other’s works in 
such forms and at such times and prices as they may think fit. 

The real evil with which our literature has to contend originates in the barefaced 
piracy carried on at home, and not in the proceedings of foreigners. The latter 
may, perhaps, interfere a little with the sale of native works, by supplying the public 
with foreign instead of home editions ; hut the proceedings of the indigenous pirates are 
ten times more mischievous. They consist for the most part of knaves and drudges, 
without talent or learning of any sort, save only that of transmuting and adulterating the 
labours of others, and disguising their own rascality. Such persons fasten like leeches 
on any new work of talent, research, and industry ; they forthwith announce some system, 
compilation, or abridgment of the same sort, every idea and statement in which is stolen ; 
and then publish their spurious rubbish at a low price, advertise it as being decidedly 
the best work on the subject, and find numbers of newspaper writers ready to puff 
off' and eulogise their disinterested and meritorious labours! It is difficult, we admit, 
to deal with sueh a nuisance, and it cannot, perhaps, be abated by legislation. But 
while we regret the fact, there cannot, we believe, he a question that courts and juries 
have for a lengthened period inclined too much to a lenient interpretation of the law as 
to piracy ; and that literary plunderers, whose robberies are hut little disguised, too 
often escape with impunity. 

IV. Taxes on Jdterature. — These taxes, if carried beyond their proper limits, be¬ 
come impolitic, oppressive, and unjust; impolitic, because they tend to obstruct the 
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growth and diffusion of knowledge; oppressive, because they sometimes swallow up the 
entire reward of the labours of the most deserving persons; and unjust, because they 
are not proportioned to the value of the article on which they are laid, and have not 
unfrequentiy to be paid out of capital. 

This, however, is not the character of these taxes in Great Britain. Here they consist 
of the duty on paper, and of 5 copies of all works given to certain public libraries. 
When the former edition of this work was published, the paper duty was heavy and 
injurious. ' In the interval, however, it has been reduced a half, while the duty on 
advertisements has been wholly repealed, so that the duties referred to are now com¬ 
paratively moderate. But the principle on which they are imposed still necessarily 
renders them productive of some degree of hardship and injustice. 

The following statements show the mode in which the duties operate : they are also 
interesting as throwing some light on the expense of publishing books, and the pre¬ 
carious and limited nature of the profit to be derived from them : they refer to an 
octavo volume of 500 pages, the paper such as this, with the ordinary quantity of mat¬ 
ter on the pages, and sold by retail at 12.5. a copy. 

Estimate of tho Coat of such a Volume when 500, 750, and 1,000 Copies are printed, showing what Portion 
of the Cost consists of Duty, and the Profits of the Author and Publisher on each Edition, when the 
Whole is sold off: a similar Estimate is subjoined for a Pamphlet of 80 Pages. 



These statements show that, notwithstanding their reduction, the duties form a con¬ 
siderable charge on the publication of works for which the demand is limited. 

It is essential, however, to bear in mind that the previous statements show only how 
the duties affect books when the entire impression is sold off at the full publication 
price; hut this seldom happens. And it may be truly nfTirmed, that, at an average, 
the original impression of half the books (ex. pamphlets) printed is hardly ever sold off, 
except at a serious reduction of price. The above statement, also, assumes that the 
whole impression is done up in boards. But this is never the case except with hooks 
of which the sale is certain and speedy. And hence to show the practical working of 
the present sy stem of publishing, the following statement assumes that those books only 
which are sold are boarded, and that the rest of the impression is kept in sheets. 

Now, if we suppose, in the above example of an edition of 750 copies, that only 
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625 instead of 725 were sold, the result would be that 83/. As. 0d. would remain as 
profit to the author and publisher, and as compensation for interest, the risk of bad 
debts, &c. Were only 500 copies sold, the profit would be reduced to .85. 8*. 0 d.; 
and were only 400 copies sold, government would receive 71. 17s. 6d. of duty from 
a speculation by which the author lost his labour, and the publisher 21. 8s. 0 d. of his 
capital. 

Although, therefore, the magnitude of the paper duty cannot be justly objected to, 
its influence on authors and publishers is rather unfair. If tea, wine or anything else, 
be imported, the importer is not called upon to pay any duty unless he sell it for con¬ 
sumption ; and if it become unsaleable, or be damaged and have to be destroyed, it con¬ 
tributes nothing to the revenue. But the unlucky author of an unsaleable book pays 
the duty on paper in advance; and cannot claim its restitution even after his anticipa¬ 
tions of fame and fortune are found to be wholly visionary ; nnd his work, instead of 
finding its way into libraries and drawing rooms, is packed off*‘to the trunkmaker’s and 
the butterman’s ! The furor scribtndi is such, however, that this treatment, though it 
may add somewhat to the cost of successful books, has no influence in checking pub¬ 
lication. The confidence of authors in their success is sufficiently strong to make them 
overlook or disregard the duty as well as the chances of failure. 

Neither would the abolition of the duty make any difference in the price of books, 
newspapers, and other periodical publications. The duty on a copy of the double 
sheet of the “ Times” is about \d.‘ y on a number of the “ Edinburgh” or “ Quarterly 
Review,” which sells at 6s., it is only 2 d.\ on Macaulay’s “ History of England,” 
which sells at 32s., the duty does not exceed 6d. ; and on this “ Dictionary,” it is only 
about 7 d. It is idle, therefore, to pretend that the existing duty on paper is any ob¬ 
stacle to the circulation of literature, or that books would be cheaper were it abolished. 
It is customary, indeed, in the cant of the day, to call it a “tax on knowledge.” But the 
larger portion by far of the coarser descriptions of paper, on which the tax is heaviest, is 
not used either for letters or books, but is employed in the humbler though not Jess 
necessary functions of wrapping and packing up parcels. And with reference to the 
paper used in printing, the duty presses on all publications alike, on the bad as well 
as on the good ; and is quite as often a tax upon nonsense as upon sense.—(See Treatise 
on Taxation , by the author of this work, 2nd. cd. p. 249.) 

It is, therefore, clear that the high price of new publications in this country, and 
their generally limited circulation, are but in a very slight, if any, degree to he 
ascribed to the duty on paper. In the few instances in which books are written by 
popular authors, the copyright charged by the latter may form an important part of 
their cost. But, in the vast majority of instances, either nothing is set down for copy¬ 
right, or the sum is too trifling to deserve notice ; and in these cases the high price of 
books originates, as we apprehend, in an erroneous system of publishing, that is, in 
printing comparatively few copies of a book, and burdening them with a proportionally 
high price. If 500 copies of a book be printed, and if it cannot be retailed without 
loss for less than 12s., it might be sold for less than half that price if 1000 copies 
were printed,* And, except in the case of books upon subjects which have no general 
attraction, it may fairly be presumed that whatever may be the demand for them at 
lO.v. or 12 s. a volume, it would be more than doubled were their price reduced to 
5s. or 6s. This is invariably the case with other articles; and we see no reason for 
supposing that books should, in this respect, differ from everything else. 

Nothing, at all events, can be worse than the present system. Notwithstanding their 
high price little more than half the books that are published pay their expenses; and 
while hardly one m six or eight is reprinted, there is, perhaps, not one in fifty that 
deserves to be so distinguished. 

Formerly 11 copies of all new works had to be given to different public libraries. 
Happily, however, this tax, which not unfrequently prevented the publication of ex¬ 
pensive works that had only a limited demand, has been reduced to 5 copies. We 
incline to think that it is expedient to secure the preservation of books and to facilitate 
their consultation, that copies of all works should bo deposited in the British Museum, 
and in libraries in Edinburgh and Dublin. Perhaps it would be right that the public, 
for whose advantage they are preserved, should pay for such copies; we should not, 
however, object to the authors doing this, but they should not be required to do more. 
To call upon them to provide copies for the libraries of rich foundations, like the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, is a proceeding at variance with every fair 
principle. 

The law of other countries is, in this respect, preferable to ours. • In America, 
Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria, only otic copy of any work is required from the author ; 
in France and Austria two copies are required; and in the Netherlands, three. 

* The cost of sotting up the typrs and of advertising 50 and 5,000 copies is the same the only extra 
expenio for theUrgev impression being, pieha-wotk and paper. 
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V. Hook Trade of Great Britain. — London is the great centre of the British book 
trade ; the number of new publications that issue from its presses being far greater than 
all that appear in the rest of the empire. Within the course of the last fifty years, 
however, many very important works have been published in Edinburgh ; but the latter, 
as well as those that appear in Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, &c\, are principally dis¬ 
posed of by the London trade. The booksellers of Edinburgh, and all the provincial 
towns, have agents in Loudon, to whom they consign a certain-number of copies of 
every work they publish ; and to whom, also, they address their orders for copies of 
such new or old works as they have occasion for. The London booksellers, who act as 
agents for those in the country, are in the habit of regularly despatching parcels to 
their correspondents on the last day of each month, with the magazines and other 
monthly publications ; but if any new work of interest appears in the interim, or orders 
be received from the country that cannot be conveniently deferred to the end of the 
month, a paicel is immediately forwarded by coach. The booksellers of Edinburgh 
and Dublin act as agents for those of London, and supply the Scotch and Irish countiy 
trade with the metropolitan publications. 

The publishers sell the books which they publish to the retailers at certain prices. 
But, insteud of allowing the latter to dispose of these books at prices varying according 
to the conditions and circumstances under which they might be sold, they endeavoured 
to compel them to be sold at or near uniform prices fixed by themselves. Thus, if the 
publishers sold a book to the trade at 9s., they fixed the price at which the latter should 
sell it to the public at 12*., or thereby; and they proclaimed that if any retail dealer 
sold it for less than 10 per cent, under this price, the publishers, who had combined for 
the purpose, would not supply him with another book I But we are glad to have to 
state that this audacious attempt to keep up the prices of books at an artificial eleva¬ 
tion, has completely broken down. And retail dealers who purchase books from pub¬ 
lishers may now sell them at any price they please, without any risk of having their 
supplies cut off. The credit given by the publishers to the retailers varies from seven 
to twelve months; a discount being allowed for prompt payment at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annum. 

From inquiries we have had made with much care and labour, founded on Low's British 
Catalogue , we find that at an average of the 4 years ending with 1852, 8,279 volumes 
of new works, and 1,101 volumes of new editions and reprints (exclusive of pamphlets 
and periodical publications), were annually published in Great Britain ; and we have 
farther ascertained that the publication price of the former was 7s. 7c4, and of the latter 
6s. 9d. a volume. Hence, if we suppose the average impression of each work to have 
been 750 copies, it will be seen that the total value of the new works annually pro¬ 
duced, if they were sold at their publication price, would be 982,4654 12s. 6d , and 
that of the new editions and reprints, 278,9604 12s. 6d., making together 1,211,1564 5s. 
We believe, however, that if we estimate the price at which the entire impressions 
of both descriptions of works actually sell at 3s. (id. a volume, we shall not be far from 
the mark ; and if so, the real value of the hooks annually produced will be 574,8754 
a year. Subjoined is a summary of these results. 


Yeur». 

New Works. 

Reprints, and New Editions. 

No. of Books. 

No. of Vols. 

Value of a 
single Copy 
of each at 
Publication 
l’rice. 

No. of Books. 

No. of Vols. 

Value of a 
single Copy 
of eirli .it 
Publication 
I*rue. 

1819 

2,757 

.1,281 

£1,278 17 f. 

894 

1,06 2 

£379 10 1 

1 851)' - 

2,7 09 


1,211 9 (i 

918 

1.186 

188 16 6 

ISM 

2,818 

1,154 

1,187 8 11 

883 

1,016 

331 9 10 

1852 

2,902 

1,159 

1,278 17 t. 

919 

1,110 

387 3 1 

Total* 

11,186 

11,119 

4,976 12 11 

V.U 

4,104 

1,486 19 8 

A verage of the four years 

2,796 

3,279 

1,241 1 ; 

903 

1,101 

371 14 11 

Average price of each volume - 

- 


O 7 


•_*_ 1 

_6_9 


750 copies of 3,279 vols. at 7s. Id. - - £932.4r>5 It! 6 * n 

of 1,101 — 6s- 9tf. - - 278,090 12 6 f £, ' 21, » 15G 3 °* 


of 4,380 — 3s. G d. - - 574,875 0 0 

We subjoin a similar statement for the 4 years emiing with 1842. 


Years. 

New Works. 

Reprints, and New Editions. j 

No. of Vola. 

Value at Publication Price. 

No. of Vols. 

Value at Publication Prlie. 

1839 - 

1840 

1841 

18(2 - 

Totals 

2.302 

2,091 

2,01 1 
2,193 

' .£966 11 2 

941 3 5 

902 5 9 

968 2 6 

773 

821 

711 

684 

£296 7 8 

.327 16 10 

314 12 7 

295 9 6 

8,597 

3,780 2 10 

.3,019 

1,234 6 7 

A vcr.ige of the four years * 1 

1 2,119 

j 911 0 84 

755 

[ 308 11 73 

Average price of eai h volume - 

.1 0 8 9* 

1 - - \ 0 8 2 
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It is seen from these statements that the price of books declined materially be¬ 
tween the 4 years ending with 1842 and the 4 years ending with 1852; and this 
decline lias, no doubt, been the principal cause of the great increase in the number of 
publications in the last as compared with the former quadrennial period. During the 
years ending with 1842 the average selling price of the books annually published 
amounted to about 4s. a volume; and at this rate their total value would be 
( 2149 + 755, or 2904 x 750 at 4s. ) 435,600/. 

It is still more difficult to obtain any exact information in regard to the publication 
of tracts or pamphlets. But the following statement has been carefully compiled, and 
comes, we believe, pretty near the mark. It does not include periodical literature, or 
newspapers. 


Years. 

No. of Pamphlets. 

Value of one Copy of 
oa< >i at Publication 
Prn e. 

A retage rri< c of 

tMCll. 

Value ot 7 50 Copies. 

1850 

1,198* 

i.58 10 

n**. 

£13,875 

1851 

910 

40 12 

10* 

30,450 

1852 

908 

38 12 

10 

28.950 

Totals 

3.040 

137 H 


103,273 

\vciace of 3 years 

_1.01S_ 

_45 18_ 

lot 

_34.425_| 


Produce of sale of 3,046 pamphlets, 750 copies each, supposing them to realise at 
an average 6d. each, 57,112/. 10a. 

It would be, in many points of view, desirable, were the librarians of the British 
Museum directed to keep and annually publish an account, classified according to the 
subject and the size of the works, of all the new Btitisb books, pamphlets, and periodical 
publications that come into their hands, specifying the average publication price of 
each class. Such a return might be made up with the greatest facility, and would 
afford authentic information not otherwise attainable. 

The old book trade carried on in Groat Britain is very extensive, and employs many dealers. The 
price of old books depends very much on their condition ; but, independently of this circumstance, it is 
very fluctuating and capricious ; equally good copies of the same works being frequently to be had in 
some shops for the half of what they can be bought for in others. 

VI. Regulations as to Importation of Foreign Works. — To prevent foreign hooks and maps, the 
property of individuals, from being charged with duty more than once, the proprietor shall, on each im¬ 
portation subsequent to the original one, declaro that the duties were paid when they were first imported, 
or that he purchased them in UiIb country in a fair way of trade ; that they arc tiie identical books or 
maps he exported Iroin this kingdom, and that they are now brought back lor his private use, and not for 
sale. — ( Treasury Older, 3d, and Customs Order, 8th of Oct. 1818.) 

Individuals coming from foreign parts might, down to the 1st ot April, 1843, Import as baggage single 
copies of English works of which tne copyright had not expired ; but, inconsequence of the facilities lor 
smuggling that grew out of this indulgence, it lias been withdrawn, and the importation of all English 

works printed in foreign countries, of which there is an existing copyright, is absolutely prohibited_ 

(5 * 0 Viet. c. 47. \ 24 ) 

The duty on foreign works produced, in 1852, 7,118/. 19s. 3d. The duty was, however, reduced in 1833. 
See Taiuff. 

VII. Rook Trade qf France _The activity of the French press has been very greatly increased since 

the downfall of Napoleon. Count Darn, in his Notions Statistiques sur la Libra trie, published in 1827, 
estimated the number of printed sheets, exclusive of newspapers, produced by the French press in 1816, 
at 06 832,883; and it appears (art. Ltbratrie, Diet, du Commerce) th.it in 1830 the number of printed 
sheets t ex. newspapers) had increased to 118,857,000; so that it may now (1853) be fairly estimated at 
from 125 to 130 millions of sheets ! The quality of many of the works that have recently issued irom 
the French press is also very supcilor ; and it may be doubted whether such works as the Biographic 
Untverselle , the new and enlarged edition of the Art de verifier les Dates , in 42 vols. octavo, and the 
two octavo editions ot Boyle's Dictionary, could have been published in any other country. Thu greater 
number of new French woiks ol merit, or which it is supposed will command a considerable sale, are 
immediately reprinted in the Netherlands or Switzerland, but principally in the former. To such an 
extent is this practice carried, that a single bookseller in Brussels lias reprinted as many as 150,000 
volumes of new French works in the course of a single year ! 

All the French booksellers are breveles, that is, licensed, and sworn to abide by certain prescribed 
rules. This regulation is complained of by the publishers, as tending to lessen the number ol retail 
booksellers in the country, and to prevent that competition which is so advantageous. 

The discount allowed by the French publishers to the retail dealers is not regulated, as in England, 
by the size of the volumes, but by the subjects. The discount oil the sale of books of history, criticism, 
and general literature, is usually about 25 per cent., in the case of mathematical and strictly scientilie 
works, it is seldom more than 10 or 15 per cent.; while upon romances, tales, &c. it is often as high as 
50 or 00 per cent. 

VIII. German Book Trade _This trade is vpry murh facilitated by the book fairs at Leipsic ; tbo 

Faster fair being frequented by all the booksellers of Germany, and by those of some of the neighbouring 
countries, us of France, Switzerland, Denmark, I.ivonia, &c., in order to settle their mutual accounts, 
and to form new commotions. The German publisher sends his publications to the keeper of assort¬ 
ments H condition , that is, on commission, for a certain time, after which the latter pays tor what have 
been sold, and may return the remainder. This is not so favourable for the publisher as the custom in 
the French and English book trades, where the keepers of assortments take tne quantity they want at a 
fixed rate. In the German book trade It is the custom for almost every house, either in the country or 
abroad, which publishes or sells German books, to have its agent at Leipsic, who receives and distributes 
its publications. A., of Riga, who publishes a book calculated for the German trade, has his agent B. in 
Leipsic, to whom he sends, free of expense, a number of copies of his publication, that he may distribute 
the new work to all the booksellers with whom he is connected, from Vienna to Hamburgh, and from 
ytraBburgh to Kbnigsberg, oach of whom has his agent in Leipsic. Instructions are also given as to the 
number of copies to be sent to each. B. delivers those copies in Leipsic, to the agents, who send them 
every week, or more or less frequently, by the post or by carriers, at the expense of the receiver. C., of 
Siiasburgh, who finds that he has not received copies enough, writes for an additional number of copies 
to in^ agent D., of Leipsic: D. gives this order to 13., who delivers the number wanted to D., to be trans¬ 
mitted to C. This arrangement is advantageous to tire German book trade, as well as to Leipsic. The 

* About 200 pamphlets were publishod this year on the question of Papal encroachment. 
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dealer receives every thing from Leipsic; and as a great number of packets, wkh books from all parts of 
Germany, arrive there for him every week, he can have them packed together and sent at once. The 
carriage is thus much less than if the packets wore sent to him separately fro hi the different places, and 
tiie whole business is simplified. The booksellers are also enabled to agree with ease on a certain dis¬ 
count per cent. No such intimate connection of the booksellers has yet been formed In any other 
country. The German booksellers rarely nnite, as is the practice in England, in undertaking the 
publication of extensive works.” — (German Conversations-Lexicon, American edition.) 

The literary deluge which commenced in Germany in 1814 still continues to increase. For the 2,000 
works which were then about the annual complement, we have now from 6,000 to 7,600. Magazines aiul 
Encyclopaedias have Increased in the same proportion, and the public has shown as great a desire to rend 
as the learned have to write. Trivate libraries are diminishing, while the public ones are daily increasing. 

BOOTS ani> SHOES, the external covering for the legs and feet, too well known to 
require any description.—(For an account of the value of the boots and shoes annually 
produced in Great Britain, see Leather, and for the duties on those imported see 
Tariff.) 

BORAX, or TINCAL (Arab. Burak ; Pers. Tunkar\ one of the salts of soda. It 
is white, transparent, rather greasy in its fracture ; its taste is styptic, and it converts 
syrup of violets to a green. It readily dissolves in hot water, and swells and bubbles 
in the fire. It is of great use as a flux for metals.—( Thomson's Chemistry.) 


This salt is found in a crystallised state at the bottom of certain lakes In Thibet, and in various 
localities in Persia, China, South America, and Europe. Formerly, however, the demand of Europe 
wab almost wholly supplied from the East, and especially by importations from Thibet, where the salt 
is comparatively abundant. Crude borax, when imported, is calk'd tincal, being enveloped In a fatty 
matter, from which it has to be separated by a process that was long known only to the Venetians 

1U We^mport by far tho greater part of our supplies of borax from the East. But largo quantities 
are supplied to other countries from the famous Ingoons near Monte Cerbole, in Tuscany. These 
lagoons which occupy a large extent of surface, consist of an infinite number of low volcanoes, and 
springs ’in a furious state of ebullition ; the ground, which shakes and burns beneath the feet, is 
covered with crystallisations of sulphur and other minerals ; the whole scene presenting a stiiking 

f iicture of the most tremendous energy and sterility. The vapours that are constantly bursting forth 
rom the boiling lagoons being found to contain boraclc acid, it occurred to a most ingenious person, a 
M. Lardeiel, to construct pans through which the vapours being made to pass impregnate the water in 
them with the acid. The pans arc kept boiling by the heat of the lagoons ; and the water being evapo¬ 
rated the acid is deposited in crystals. In consequence of this discovery, the lagoons from being alto¬ 
gether worthless have become most valuable. From 10,000 to 12,000 lbs. (12 oz. each) of acid were, a 
few years ago, daily produced ; and this vast supply, and the facility with which borax may be obtained 
from the acid, has occasioned a great reduction iu its price, and enabled it to be much more extensively 
employed than hefore.-(See Dr. Itowring's Report on Tuscany.) 

The duties on borax imported into the U. K. were repealed in 1845. 

In 1852 the imports and exports of refined borax were respectively 1.758 and 228 cwts., and those of 
crude borax or tincal 5,716 and .'116 do. During the same year we imported 18,804 cwt. boracic add, 
principally from Tuscany. — (Pari. Papers, Nos. 504 and 928. Sess. 1853.) 

BORDEAUX, a large and opulent commercial city of France, on the Garonne, 
about 75 miles from its mouth, lat. 44° 5(V 26" N., long. 0° 34' W. Population, iu 
1851, 130,927. The commerce of Bordeaux is very extensive. The Garonne is a 
noble river, with depth of water sufficient to enable large ships to come up to the city, 
laying open, in conjunction with the Dordogne and their tributary streams, a large 
extent of country. The commerce of Bordeaux is greatly promoted by the famous 
canal of Languedoc, which communicates with the Mediterranean. By its means Bor¬ 
deaux is enabled to furnish the south of France with colonial products at nearly as cheap 
a rate as Marseilles. Wines, brandies, and fruits are the staple articles of export; but 
the merchants apply themselves more particularly to the wine trfcde. Most part of their 
other business is confined to dealing on commission ; but this they conduct almost in¬ 
variably on their own account. The reason they assign for this is, that the difficulties 
attending the purchase, racking, fining, and proper care of wines, so as to render them 
fit for exportation, are so very great, as to make it almost impossible to conduct the 
business on any thing like the ordinary terms so as to satisfy their employers. Colonial 
products, cotton, dye stuffs, pepper, hides, tobacco, rice, form the principal articles of 
importation. 


Monty Is the same at Bordeaux as in other parts of Franc*. league S. E. by E. IK., from the Tour de Cordounn. 

All Accounts are kept in franca, the par ot exchange being *5 1 here are two mam channels for entering the river, - the 

ah acmuni. v . . _(gee Exciianuk.) Pa*»e du Nord, and the Passe de Grave. The former ile, 

Will) the exception of wines and between the north side of the river and the banks in the middle, 
,1 system is of general application about If mile south from the Point de la Coubre; the waters, 
ule and retail operations. — (Sec where shallowest, being about 4 4 fathoms. The coitr-e hence 
is nearly S. E. 4 E. The other principal passage lies between 


All accounts are kept in francs, the par o* exchange being X 
ft. 20 cent, the pound sterling.—(See Exciianuk.) 

ftawl Measure. - With the exception of wines am 
brandies, the new or decimal system is ot general appllcalioi 
in Bordeaux, both in wholesale and retail operation#. — (See | 

WKIOHTS AND MbASU*K«.) rr.K-S.__K... 


twimnta «tiU sold bv the tun of 4 hogsheads. The hogshead the Tour de Cordouan and the Point de Grave, nearly in a 
Whwlinrelfri 5 ^ N.N.E. and 8.S.W. direction. In some places it has not 

co r,„‘,iJ K„ ,he 'jtl veltet. more than 13 f** 1 water t and U in ail respects eery inferior to 

wine br thevelte. ‘he other passage, which is always to be preferred, especially 

$he *ltr £ an 3d measure of which 60 =to 3 8 hectolitres. with a large shin. The tides, both ebb and flood, set through 

All is sold by weight (per 60 kllog.) 60 = 81$ imperial the channels with great rapidity, so that a good deal of caution 

Vj* u 80 J * v • Is required on making the river; but having once entered, 

h^trante to the *{»»*.- This ties between Point de la Coubre there is no further danger. Spring tides rise from It to 16 feet, 

on the north and Point de Grave on the south, bearing from and neaps from 7 to 8; but they depend a good deal on the 

each other nearly S E- apd N. W., distant about 4 leagues. direction of the wind. All vessels, excgi t Fr ench coasters 


extensive sand banks and rocks. On 


umbered with board as s< 


e offkrs himself. In summer, pilots 


4 W?S flip N. ion*. 1° to 7 w. stands .the Tour de Cordouan. Cordouan j but In winter they 

<«i^£sted lbrht-houses in Europe. Itwas erected bauks, and sometimes cannot proceed even HUM nr. — (Bee 
JTlMoT I* “ 206 Laurie, Plan qf the Bay qf Bisray. with tho Sailing Directions, 

^a Ve Tblif Uuiit! V |tnd^ C fHir^ l |^he changes ’ Shipping. — In 1837, the customs duties in Bordeaux pro* 
f *wrvhalf minute. It may be distTn- ductnl i ft. in IS5* they amounted to 1Ml«,t s)0 

«Wh2d*«Mte dft£»£ o7 8 9 leZuk The’Point de la fr. During the same year there ielongcd to Bordeaux 3 7 » 
C ta -4 N?i V v. and"he Point do Grate 1) ships, oftlie burden <03,677 Urns. 


(infrequently met with SO or 40 mil* 
Cordouan; but in winter they seldom 


, an summer, pilots ar 
miles west of the To 


seldom venture for beyond the 
proceed even thus fkr. — (See 
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Port Charges.— Account of Port Chnrgps, Brokerage, and other public Disbursements payable in Bor¬ 
deaux on account of a French or English Vessel of 300 Tons Burden, from a Port of England to 
Bordeaux, or from Bordeaux to a Port of England, or from or to any other British Possession in 
Europe. 


In French I In Sterling In Fr« 


Report and pilotage from vn to Bordeaux for a vessel drawing 14 
French feet water (15 ft. 3'l> in British) 

Lazaretto dues ----- 

Moving vessel up and mooring her ... 

Entering vessel at Custom House, and brokerage inwards - 
Advertisement for freight and passengers, 6 fr. (4«. 10J.) to each 
newspaper. 

Tonnage money and navigation dues on 300 tons 

Visiting officers, clearances, harbour master. He. - • 

Manifest and freight list .... 

Ballast taken in or out, 1 <V. 25 c. per ton ( \i.) 

Consul’s bill. Usual fees (English vessels), 17 fr. 2.5 c. (154.) 

Pilotage from Bordeaux to sea - 

Broker’s commission outwards, care and attendance for expediting 


Jn hillast, 50 c. per ton (5</.), si 
Loaded per charter or on owner 
Loaded In freight, 1 fr. 60 c. (1. 


(6d. (, say 120 fr. at 
i owner’s account, 1 
50 c. (Is. 3d.) per t< 


In Sterling 

Mon try. 


4. it. 

9 

IS 0 

2 

IS in 

0 

S 0 

4 

0 0 

49 

It 2 


11 10 

0 

12 0 

9 

16 3 

12 

0 0 

HD 

6 1 


N.H .—No regard paid to the nature of the cargo, as all goods aro Imported either for consumption 
or exportation, which dong not expose vessels to pay more or less charges. 

British vessels are on a perfect equality with French vessels when they come from British ports In 
Europe, otherwise they pay pilotage and tonnago dues like ail other foreign vessels, as stated in tho 
foreign column. 


Wine. — The culture of the vine is by far the most important branch of industry 
carried on in the dep. of the Gironde. The annual produce of its wines, the red 
growths of which are known in Britain by the general name of claret , amounts to about 
2,500,000 hectolitres, or about 55,000,000 imp. galls. The vineyards are the pro¬ 
perty of about 12,000 families, and the expenses of their cultivation are estimated 
to amount to 45 or 46 millions francs a year. The best growths are from the confines 
of the “ Landes,” behind Bordeaux ; the secondary growths are chiefly the produce of 
the country between the Garonne and Dordogne, and the Palua, a district of a strong 
rich soil bordering the banks of those river*. 

The first growths of the red wines are denominated Lajitte , Lutour, Chateau-Margaux, 
and Haut Brian. The first three are the produce of the district of Haut Medoc , N. VV. 
of Bordeaux, and the last of the district called deg Graves. These wines are all of the 
highest excellence; their produce is very limited, and in favourable years sells at finm 
0,000 to 4,000 fr. the tun, which contains 210 imp. gallons; but when they have 
been kept in the cellar for six year* the price is doubled, so that even in Bordeaux 
n bottle of the best wine cannot be had for less than G or 7 fr. The Lajitte is the most choice and delicate, 
and is characterised by its silky softness on the palate, and its charming perfume, which partakes of the 
nature of the violet and the raspberry. The Latour has a fuller body, and, at the same time, a consi¬ 
derable aroma, but wants tho softness of the Lajitte. The Chfileau-Margaux, on the other hand, is 
lighter, and possesses all the delicato qualities of the Lafitte, except that it lias not quite so high a flavour. 
The Haut Bi ion, again, has moro spirit and body than any of the preceding, but is rough when new, 
and requires to he kept 6 or Lyears in wood ; while the others become lit for bottling in much less time* 

•—(Henderson on Wines, p. 184.) 

Among the secondary red wines, those of Bozan , Gorce, Leoville and Larose, Bran-Mouton. 
Pichon-Loneucvilte, and Colon, are reckoned the best. The third-rato wines comprise those called 
PauiUac , 1Margaux, Si, Jut lien, St. Estephe, St. Emilion, Ac. It is but seldom that any of these 
growths arc exported in a state of purity. The taste of the English, for example, has been so much 
modified by the long-continued use of port, that the lighter wines of the Gironde would seem to us to 
want body. Hence, it is usual for the merchants of Bordeaux to mix and prepare wines according to 
the markets to which they are to be sent. Thus the strong rough growths of the Palus and other dis¬ 
tricts are frequently bought up for the purpose of strengthening the ordinary wines of Medoc ; and there 
is even a particular manufacture, called travailii I'Anglaise, which consists in adding to each hogshead 
of Bordeaux wine three or four gallons of Alicant or Benicarlo, (large quantities of which are imported 
into Bordeaux by way of Cette and the canal of Languedoc,) half a gallon stum wine, a bottle of 
alcohol, and sometimes a small quantity of hermitage. This mixture undergoes a slight degree of fer¬ 
mentation ; and when the whole is sufficiently “ fretted in,” it is exported under the name of claret. 
This mixture chiefly consists of secondary wines, the first-rate growths falling far short of the demand 
for them^— {Henderson, p. 1#4 ; see also Jullien, Topographic dcs VignoUes, p. 203.) But even the first- 
class wines are most frequently intermixed with the best secondary growths ;a»d It is customary to em¬ 
ploy the wines of a superior to mix with and bring up those of an inferior vintage. Hence we need not 
wonder at the statement of a gentleman who, after living twenty years In the best society in Bordeaux, 
doubted whether he had tasted, more than three times, any pure wine of the first quality 1 

The white wines of tho Gironde are of two kinds ; those called Graves, which have a dry, flinty taste, 
and an aroma somewhat resembling cloves ; of these, the principal are, Sautene, Barsac, Prcignac, 
and I.angon. These are said by Jullien to be tr6s-moelleux, cm, pour mieux dire, semi-liquoreux et 
assrx spiritueux. The whito wines of the Gironde have for several years past been advancing in Esti¬ 
mation and value ; and may be said, speaking generally, to come to us in a less adulterated stale than 
the red wines. 

About half the wines of the Gironde are sent to other parts of France: 1 -5th part is consumed in the 
dep.; l-5th is exported, the finest growths to England, but the larger quantity to the N. of Europe and 
llollsnd ; and about 1-ftth part is supposed to be convcrtrd into brandy. 

A person accustomed to good society In London, and, indeed, in most other parts of the country, 
would be apt to conclude that French wines were consumed in England to the almost total exclusion of 
other wines. But any such inference would be In the lust degree erroneous. The fact is, that French 
wines are rarely drunk, except by the upper classes, and their consumption is inconsiderable, compared 
with that of the middle and lower classes. So much is this the case, that while, in 1852, 2,489,360 gall, 
port, and 2,(>9G,8'»7 gall, sht rry, were entered for homo consumption, the entries of all descriptions of 
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French wines (including champagne, claret, S.iuterne, and every thing else) amounted to only 475,048 

gallons I (Sec post, art. Wine.) 

The purchase of wines, whether from the grower or merchant, is always effected througii brokers, 
some ot whom have acquired a reputation for accuracy in dissecting the different flavours, and in tracing 
the results of the wines by certain measures of training or treatment. 

England takes off nearly half the highest priced wines, and very iittle of any other quality. Except in 
Bordeaux itself, there is but a very moderate portion of the superior Medoe consumed in France. The 
capital takes off only second, third, and fourth-rate wines. 

The Dutch, who are large consumers of Bordeaux wine, go most economically to work. They send 
vessels to the river in the wine season, with skitful supercargoes, who go amongst the growers, and 
purchase the wines themselves cheaper even than a broker would do. They live on hoard ship, take 
their own time to select, and wnit often for months before tho cargo is completed ; but they attain their 
object, getting a supply of good sound wine, and at as low a rate, with all charges of shipping Included, 
as the wine merchants can deliver it into their stores in Bordeaux. They never purchase old wine ; 
they take only tiiat newly made, which, being without the support of stronger bodied wines, must be 
consumed in the course of 2 or 3years. They follow the same system at Bayonne, where 2 or 3 ships go 
annually for the white wines of Juranqon,&c. 

The cargo wines which aro the lowest class, are so manufactured lhat it is hardly possible to know 
of what they are composed. "J hey are put free on board tor 'll. per hogshead and upwards, according 
as they are demanded. They will not hear exposure in a glass when shipping ; the tasters have a small 
flat silver cup expressly for them. These wines are principally shipped to America and India, and 
some at a higher price to the north of Europe. 

Brandies, and Spirits oj ll me.—The quantity distilled in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux is estimated 
at about 18,000 pieces, of 50 vcltes each; ditto, in the Armagnac, 20,000 ditto; ditto, in the Mar- 
mnuduis, 8,000 ditto; making in all 4f>,000 pieces, ordinary proof. Of this quantity, Franco takes off 
about 23,000 pieces for consumption ; England, 2,500; U. States, 10,000 ; India, 2,500 ; nortii of Europe, 
5,000; in all, 43,000 pieces. Languedoc produces annually about 40,000 pieces, of 80 vcltes each, the 
greater part of which dimes to Boidenux to be forwarded to the diffi rent ports of the nerth of France, 
or to foreign countries. France consumes about two thirds of the above quantity; the remaining one 
third goes to the north of Europe. The prices of brandy are from 130 fr. to 150 fr. per 00 \ cites, 
ordinary proof; spirits of wine, from 4 fr. to 5 fr. per velle. 

The greatest shipments of brandy take place to England from the port of Formay, on the Clin- 
rente. Cognac, from which the brandy takes its name, and where there are large distilleries, Is a h w 
leagues up the river. The quantity expoitcd is far greater than what is made at Cognac; the two 
leading distillers there (Martel and llencssey) buying great quantities from the small cultivators. The 
greater part of the wines made about Angouleme, and thence down toward the sea, are of inferior qualm , 
and lit only for making brandy ; and so little do the prices vary, that the proprietors look upon it nearly 
in the same light as golil. When they augment their capital by savings or profits, it is employed i.i 
keeping a larger stock of brandy, which has the further advantage of paying the interest of their capital by 
its improved value from age. England is said to receive upwards ol (>,<>00 pieces annually Irom Charente. 

At Bordeaux, as at Paris and Marseilles, there is a constant gambling business in time bargains of 
spirits ol wine. It i» in the form of spirits of wine that nearly all tho brandy consumed in France is 
expedited, as in this form thero is a great saving in carriage—(For an official account of the exports 
of wine and brandy from France, see Wink.) 

The fruits exported consist almost entirely of prunes and almonds. The latter come principally 
from Languedoc. 

Bordeaux possesses some iron founderies, cotton factories, sugar refineries, glass works, See., but 
labour and living are too high to admit ol its becoming a considerable manufacturing city. 

Banking Establishment >. — The “ Bordeaux Bank,” which had a capital of 3,000,000 fr., in shares of 
1,000 Ir. each, was incorporated, in 1848, with the Bank of France, of which it is now a branch, 
its affairs have been well managed. (See Banks, Formgn.) 

Brokers. —No one is allowed to act as a mercantile broker in France who is not 25 years of age, and 
who has not served 4 yeais in a commercial house, or with a broker, or a notary nulilfo. They are no¬ 
minated by the government, after their qualifications have been ascertained by the Chamber of fom- 
meice. All brokers must deposit the sum ol 8,000fr. in the treasury as a guarantee foi their conduct, 
lor which they are allowed interest nt the rate of 4 per cent. 

All foreigners arc obliged to employ ship brokers to transact their business at the Custom-house; and 
although masters ami owners of French vessels might sometimes dispense with their services, they 
never do to, finding it to he, in all cases, most advantageous to use their Intelveution. All duties 
outward on vessels and caigoes are paid by the ship brokets, who invanably clear out all vessels, French 
as we.l as foreign. 

Bates o} Commission. — 1. Ship brokers: — \ ess* 1 in ballast, 50 cents (5d.)pcr ton ; vessel loaded per 
charter or on owner's account, 1 fr. (lOtf.) ner ton. 2. Merchandise brokers : — J percent, on colonial 
produce, and other goods. 3. Wine and spirit brokets: — 2 per cent, on wine, Ac. 4. Insurance 
biokcrs: — | percent, ft. Money brokers:— | per cent, on Fans and foreign paper; $ per cent, on 
Bordeaux do. G. Merchants' —2 per cent, on all sorts of operations between natives; tlj per cent, 
on all sorts of operations betw een strangers ; ft per cent, on litigious affairs ; 1 per cent, on goods in 
transitu , when the constituent is present; $ per cent, on banking affairs. 

Insurance of ships, houses, and lives is effected nt Bordeaux. The first is carried cn partly by indi¬ 
viduals, and partly by companies ; the last two by companies only. The partners in these associations 
are generally liable only to the amount ol the shares they respectively hold. 

For statements as to the Warehousing System, Smuggling, $c. the reader is referred to the article 
Havre. 

Quarantine is performed nt Trompeloup, where n spacious lazaretto has been constructed. Bordeaux 
is a favourable place for repairing and careening ships, and for obtaining supplies of all sons of stores. 

Th o exchange or money brokers of Boideaux follow a kind of business pretty similar to the London 
priva e bankers. They receive, negotiate, and pay bills and oiders of such houses as have accounts 
open with them, charging and allowing an Interest on balances, which varies from 3$ to per cent., ac- 
coiding to circumstances. They charge $ per cent, for negotiating bills, and £ per cent, on all the 
payments they make. 

Theie are, besides, numerous capitalists who employ their spare funds in discounting bills. They 
prefer bills at long dates, and take from 3 to6 per cent, discount, accoiding to the confidence they have 
In the paper presented. 

There are not wanting indb {duals who guarantee, with their names, every sort of paper presented, 
taking from ft to GO per cent, for the risk. 

Cvstomaiy Mode of Payment, and Length of Credit. —Colonial produce, spices, dye stuffs, and metals 
arc usually sold for cash, with 3 per cent, discount. Corn flour, brandy, and several other articles, are 
sold for nett cash, without discount. 

Wines are generally bought of the cultivators at 12 and Ift mon'.ns* credit, or 6 per cent, discount. 
When they change hands amongst the merchants, the practice is to sell for cash, allowing 3 or ft per cent, 
discount. 

The usage is generally established in Bordeaux, to consider all paper having less than 30 days to run 
as cash; and with such all payments are made, where thercis not an express stipulation to be paid in coin. 

Operation of the French Commeicial System on the Trade of Bordeaux , SfC. — The trade 
of this great city has suffered severely from the short-sighted, antisocial policy of the 

N 2 
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French government. This policy was first broadly laid down, and systematically acted 
upon, by Napoleon ; and we believe it would not be difficult to show that the privations 
it entailed on the people of the Continent powerfully contributed to accelerate his 
downfall. But those by whom he has been succeeded have not hitherto seen the expe¬ 
diency of returning to a sounder system ; on the contrary, they have carried, in some 
respects at least, the “ continental system ” to an extent not contemplated by Napoleon. 
Notwithstanding the vast importance to a country like France, of supplies of iron and 
hardware at a cheap rate, that which is produced by foreigners is excluded, though it 
might be obtained for a third part of the price of that which is manufactured at home. 
A similar line of policy has been followed as to cotton yarn, earthenware, &c. And in 
order to force the manufacture of sugar from the beet-root, oppressive duties have been 
laid, not only on foreign sugar, but even on that imported from the French colo¬ 
nies. The operation of this system on the commerce and industry of the country has 
been most mischievous. By forcing France to raise, at home, articles for the produc¬ 
tion of which she has no natural or acquired capabilities, the exportation, and conse¬ 
quently the growth, of those articles in the production of which she is superior to every 
other country, has been very greatly narrowed. All commerce being bottomed on a 
fair principle of reciprocity, a country that refuses to import must cease to export. By 
excluding foreign produce — by refusing to admit the sugar of Brazil, the cottons and 
hardware of England, the iron of Sweden, the linens of Germany, and the cattle of 
Switzerland and Wirtemberg— France has done all that was in her power to drive the 
merchants of those countries from her markets. They are not less anxious than for¬ 
merly to obtain her wines, brandies, and silks; inasmuch, however, as commerce is 
merely an exchange of products, and as France will accept very few products belonging 
to others, they cannot, how anxious soever, maintain that extensive and mutually 
beneficial intercourse with her they would otherwise carry on: they Sell little to her, 
and their purchases are, of course, proportionally diminished. 

This, indeed, is in all cases the necessary and inevitable effect of the prohibitive 
system. It never fails to lessen exportation to the same extent that it lessens importa¬ 
tion ; so that, when least injurious, it merely substitutes one sort of industry for another 
— the production of the article that had been obtained from the foreigner, for the pro¬ 
duction of that which had been sent to him as an equivalent. — (See Commerce.) 

France is not only extremely well situated for carrying on an extensive intercourse 
with foreign countries, but she is largely supplied with several productions, which, were 
6he to adopt a liberal commercial system, would meet with a ready and advantageous 
sale abroad, and enable her to furnish equivalents for the largest amount of imports. 
The superiority enjoyed by Amboyna in the production of cloves is not more decided 
than that epjoyed by France in the production of wine. Her claret, burgundy, cham¬ 
pagne, and brandy are unrivalled; and furnish, of themselves, the materials of a vast 
commerce. Indeed, the production of wine is, next to the ordinary business of agri¬ 
culture, by far the most extensive and valuable branch of industry in France. It is 
stated by the landholders and merchants of the department of the Gironde, in the 
admirable Petition et Metnoire a V/Ippui, presented by them to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1828, that the quantity of wine annually produced in France amounts, at an average, 
to about 40,000,000 hectolitres, or 1,060,000,000 gallons ; that its value is not less than 
from 800,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 francs, or from 32,000,000/. to 40,000,000/. sterling ; 
and that upwards of three millions of individuals are employed in its production. 1 n 
some of the southern departments, it is of paramount importance. The population of 
the Gironde, exclusive of Bordeaux, amounts to about 450,000 individuals, of whom no 
fewer than 230,000 are supposed to be directly engaged in the cultivation of the vine. 

Here, then, is a branch of industry in which France has no competitor, which even 
now affords employment for about a tenth part of her population, and which is suscepti¬ 
ble of indefinite extension. She has, in this single article, the means of carrying on the 
most extensive and lucrative commerce. “ Lc gouvernument Franpais,” says M. Chaptal, 
in his work Sur V Industrie Frangaise, “ doit les plus grands encouragements ala culture 
des vignes, soit qu’il considere ses produits relativement 4 la consommation interieure, 
soit, qu’il les envisage sous le rapport de notre commerce avec lYtrariger, dont it est en 
effet la base essentielle." 

But instead of labouring to extend this great branch of industry, government has 
consented to sacrifice it to the interests of the iron-founders, the cotton and linen manu¬ 
facturers, and the planters of Martinique and Guadaloupe 1 We do not, indeed, imagine 
that they were at all aware that such would be the effect of their policy. Theirs is 
•inly one instance, among myriads that may be specified, to prove that ignorance in a 
ministry is quite as pernicious as bad intentions. The consideration, apparently not a 
very recondite one, that, notwithstanding the bounty of nature, wine was not gratuitously 
produced in France, and could not, therefore, be exported except for an equivalent, 
would seem never to have occurred to the ministers of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
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But those whose interests were at stake, did not fail to apprise them of the hollowness 
of their system of policy. In 1822, when the project for raising the duties on sugar, 
iron, linens, &c. was under discussion, the merchants of Bordeaux, Nantes, Marseilles, 
and other great commercial cities, the silk manufacturers of Lyons, and the wine¬ 
growers ofthe Gironde, and some other departments, presented petitions to the Chambers, 
in which they truly stated, that it was a contradiction and an absurdity to attempt 
selling to the foreigner, without, at the same time, buying from him ; and expressed 
their conviction, that the imposition of the proposed duties would be fatal to the com¬ 
merce of France, and would consequently inflict a very serious injury on the wine¬ 
growers and silk manufacturers. These representations did not, however, meet with a 
very courteous reception. They were stigmatised as the work of ignorant and interested 
persons. The Chambers approved the policy of ministers; and in their ardour to extend 
and perfect it, did not hesitate deeply to injure branches of industry on which several 
millions of persons are dependent, in order that a few businesses, nowise suited to 
France, and the support of which costs her several millions a year, might be bolstered 
up and protected 1 

It is plain, had there not been some powerful counteracting cause in operation, that 
the exports of wine from France should have been very greatly augmented since the 
peace of 1815. The United States, Russia, England, Prussia, and all those countries 
that have at all times been the great importers of French wines, have made prodigious 
advances in wealth and population since 1789; and, had the commerce with them not 
been subjected to injurious restrictions, there is every reason to think that their imports 
of French wine would have been much greater now than at any former period. So far, 
however, from this being the case, they have declined in a most extraordinary degree. 
This is proved beyond all question by the following extract from a report made to the 
Council General of the Gironde in 1841, and published by its orders and with its sanction. 

“ Previously to 1790, the wine trade at Bordeaux had an immense development. 
The books of our most ancient houses, transmitted down religiously from father to son, 
and the registries of our lands, prove that in the years preceding 1787 our exports had 
reached more than 100,000 tuns of wine, 10,000 casks of brandy, and 5,000 of vinegar. 
They also show that from 1,200 to 1,400 vessels from the north took large quantities of 
wine, in return for their national produce, which they easily disposed of amongst us. It 
was a most lucrative commerce, for we then sent 15,000 tuns to Prussia, 18,000 to 
England and Ireland, 6,000 to Dantzic, 40,000 to Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen, 
15,000 to Holland, 7,000 to Sweden, 5,(XX) to Denmark and Norway, and 12,000 to 
Russia. But at that period we had not closed our frontiers to the produce of all these 
nations — we received at moderate duties their woollens, linens, hemp, iron, wood, cattle, 
and other articles, the consumption of which was less expensive, and the quality better, 
than similar articles made at home, and forced on us by customs duties. At present, 
notwithstanding the rapid increase of commercial affairs, notwithstanding the new 
nations of America, the advantages of a more expeditious, certain, and economical 
navigation, the demands of nations increased in number and industry, and conse¬ 
quently more disposed to purchase for consumption, our commerce is declining in a 
most alarming manner' Authentic documents prove that, in 1839, our exports only 
reached 1,339 tuns to England, 2,499 to Russia, 147 to Sweden, 342 to Norway, 2,964 
to Prussia, 612 to Denmark, 8,188 to the Ilans Towns, and 7,621 to the Netherlands. 
Since then our exports have not increased, so that instead of 100,000 tuns at least 
taken by the north of Europe from the department of the Gironde previously to 1 790, 
not more than 25,000 tuns are taken at present. Yet, the taste for wine and the neces¬ 
sity to use it, have not been weakened amongst the various nations; but the exagger¬ 
ated duties with which its introduction has been loaded, only allow it to be consumed 
by the wealthy classes, who are everywhere the least numerous. These duties are 
established in retaliation of those which France lays on foreign productions. If the 
exportation of wine has diminished in so great a proportion, the cause must be 
sought in the protective system. When the variations in the exports of wine are 
attentively examined, and their decrease looked to since 1822, when this system attained 
its height, to 1840, it is impossible not to be struck with the fact that these variations 
are intimately connected with the system itself. The decrease in the exports of wine 
has followed the increased development of the protective system, and, therefore, we are 
forced to draw this conclusion, that it is this system which destroys our export trade. Yet 
foreign consumption is the most certain and most profitable for Bordeaux wines, and it 
is particularly in the markets of the north of Europe and of England that the wines of 
the finest quality which our department produces find purchasers. Let us, then, insist 
on the necessity of’re-opening these markets, which have been closed by the enormous 
amount of duties imposed by foreigners in reprisal of those laid by us on their pro¬ 
ducts.” 

Besides the injury inflicted on the wine trade by the prohibitive system of commercial 
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policy adopted in France, and the retaliatory measures it has provoked in other coun¬ 
tries, it has suffered severely from the octrois and other duties on internal consump¬ 
tion, But the depression, though felt everywhere, is greatest in the Gironde, which 
is especially dependent on its export trade. This is strikingly evinced by the large 
stocks of wine that remain in the hands of the growers and merchants, and by the 
fall in its price. This has, of course, reacted on the vineyards, many of which have 
become all but unsaleable; and a stop has been put to every sort of improvement. Nor 
have matters been in the least amended during the current year : on the contrary, they 
seem to be gradually getting worse. Such is the poverty of the proprietors, that wine 
is now frequently seized and sold by the revenue officers in payment of arrears of taxes; 
and such is at present the extent of the evil, that, in the course of this year, 18-1.% the 
committee of wine growers have applied to government for a loan of 2,000,000 francs to 
be applied to the payment of taxes due by the wine growers. 

Such are the effects of the restrictive system of policy on the wine trade of France,— 
on a branch of industry which, us already seen, employs three millions of people. It is 
satisfactory, however, to observe, that the landowners and merchants are fully aware of 
the source of the misery in which they have been involved. They know that they are 
not suffering so much from hostile or vindictive measures on the part of foreigners, as 
from the blind and senseless policy of their own government; that they are victims of 
an attempt to counteract the most obvious principles—to make France produce articles 
directly at home, which she might obtain from the foreigner in exchange for wine, 
brandy, &c. at a third or a fourth part of the expense they now cost. They cannot 
export; because they are not allowed to import. I Icncc they do not ask for bounties and 
prohibitions; on the contrary, they disclaim all such quack nostrums; and demand 
what can alone be useful to them, and beneficial to the country, — a free commercial 
system. And notwithstanding the powerful interests involved in the support of the 
prohibitive policy, we cannot doubt but that, in the end, they will be compelled to 
give way ; and that France, by opening her ports to a freer importation of foreign pro¬ 
ducts, will insure the proportional extension of her exports of wines, brandies, silks, and 
other products, which she can furnish more cheaply and of a better quality than any 
other country. It is reasonable to suppose, that the experience that has been afforded 
of the ruinous effects of the prohibitive system, and the more general diffusion of 
correct ideas with respect to the real sources of wealth, will at no distant period occasion 
the adoption of such changes in the commercial legislation of France, as may render it 
more conducive to her interest, and more in accordance with the spirit of the age. In¬ 
deed wc incline to think that hut for the unfortunate misunderstanding about tlxe 
Turkish question, and the irritation thence arising, a commercial treaty on a compara¬ 
tively liberal footing would have been alreudy entered into between France and this 
country; and it is much to be wished that some such arrangement should speedily be 
completed. If, indeed, we were hostile to France, we should wish her to continue 
her present system, for it must effectually prevent her making any considerable progress 
cither in manufactures or commerce; but we disclaim being actuated by any such feel¬ 
ings. We arc truly anxious for her prosperity, for her sake and our own; for unless 
she he surrounded by Bishop Berkeley’s wall of brass, whatever contributes to her well¬ 
being must, in some degree, redound to the advantage of her neighbours. 

“ Were such narrow and malignant politics to meet with success,” said Mr. Ilume, 
writing in the middle of the last century, and when the prosperity of others was gene¬ 
rally regarded with an evil eye, “we should reduce all our neighbouring nations to the 
same state of sloth and ignorance that prevails in Morocco and the coast of Barbary. 
But what would be the consequence ? They could send us no commodities; they could 
take none from us: our domestic commerce itself would languish for want of emulation, 
example, and instruction ; and we ourselves should soon fall into the same abject con¬ 
dition to which we lmd reduced them. I shall, therefore, venture to acknowledge, that 
not only as a man, but as a British subject, I pray for the flourishing commerce of Ger¬ 
many, Spain, Italy, and even France itself. I am, at least, certain that Great Britain, 
and all those nations, would flourish more, did their sovereign and ministers adopt 
such enlarged and benevolent sentiments towards each other .”—(Essay on the Jealousy 
of Trade .) 

BOSTON, a commercial city of the United States, the capital of Massachusetts, and 
the largest town of New England, lat. 42° 23' N„ long. 71° 4' W. Population, in 
1850, 136,871. The city is situated on a peninsula near the bottom of a large and deep 
bay, being surrounded on all sides by water, except on the south, where it is joined to 
the main land by the narrow isthmus, called Boston Neck. But it communicates, by 
means of extensive wooden bridges, with Charleston on the north side of the bay, and 
with Dorchester on the south. Boston Bay is of great extent, and is studded with 
many islands. The plan, on the opposite side, will give a better idea of it than could 
he derived from any description. 
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R^Htrnre* to Plan. — A, outer lighthouse, 65 feet h!«h, 
h.tvl ig a revolting light, alternately brilliant 40 and obscured 
VO seconds. H, buoy on the outward edge of the shoal, olF 
A Merton Point, C, D, K, Great. Middle, and Outward 
Brewster's Island*. K, George’* Island. The passage for 
ships, lying Initween ttila. island and the rocks on the opposite 
side of Lovell's island (G), being very narrow, it is, In etfect, 
the ki-v <>f the h irl>our; and large sum* have recently lmen 
expended on its fortification. To the south of George’s Island, 
and Hospital Island (H),l* Namasket road, where there is 
good anchorage '1 he outer harbour lies to the west of I-av^U's 
(U) and George's (F) Islands, being separated from the inner 


harbour by Castle Island |M), and Governor’ll Island IN). On 
tha north end of Long Island (I), is a harbour fixed light, 27 
ftset high. K, Deer Island. L, Spectacle Island. O, Middle 
Ground, dry at I ebb. P, Upper and Middle Ground having, 
at ebb, only 5 feet water- O, Thomson's Island. K, Dor- 
Chester peninsula. 8, Noodle Island. T, Charleston. Go¬ 
vernor’s Island (N.), Castle Island (Ml, and Noodle's Island 
(S), are all fortified. 1 he course that a shlp,o«ght to steer is 
marked by the dotted line, leading between the light house 
and Aldeiton Point, and tie tween George's Island (FJ, and 
Lovell’s Island (G). Tho soundings are laid down in fathoms 


Shifting .—With the exception of New York, Boston has a larger mercantile marine 
than any other port in the U. States. According to the official accounts laid before 
Congress, 1st January, 1853, the registered, enrolled, and licensed tonnage belonging to 
Boston on the 30th June, 1852, amounted to 381,088 tons, of which 45,251 tons were 
employed in the coasting trade, and 8,198 in the fisheries. 


Shipping Charge*.—Vat an account of these, see Nkw Vo hit. 

Horn lo enter the Port _In coming ftxml the Atlantic, a ship 

should bring the lighthouse to lienr W. Iiy N. to W. N. W., 
and run direct for it. Thu largest ships may pass it at within 
less than a cable's length. If there be no pilot on board, or 
the master lie unacquainted with Uie hnrlioiir, or the wind lie 
north-westerly, winch is the most unfavourable fur entering, 
she had lietier steer \V. hy S. fur Namasket roads, where she 
may anchor, and get a pilot. 

Maoriiig, Ac Generally speaking, there is sufficient depth 

of water to enable the largest ships to come up to town at all 
limes of the tide. They usually moor alongside quays or 
wliarf»,where they lie in jierfect safety. There are in all about 
fill w liarfs; which, for the most part, are built on piles, with a 
superstructure of stone and earth. The two principal are 


" Long 'Wharf," 550 yards In length ; and ** Central Wharf,” 
415 yards long by 50 in breadth. Having a range of lofty brick 
stores and warehouses along its whole length. 

Pilotage. — No particular place is s)>e<ifi«-d at which vessels 
must heave to for a pilot. But all vessels, with the exception 
of coasters under 200 tons, and Ameiieun vessels laden with 
plaster of Paris from Brliish America, if hailed by a pilot 
within about 14 mile of the outer light, must take him on 
hoard, under n penalty of 50 dollars. If they have got within 
this distant e before being hailed, the obligation to take a pilot 
on board ceases. Tins regulation has obviously been dictated* 
by a wish to have ihe imIoIs constantly on the alert; it bcinir 
supposed that masters not well acquainted with the hay will 
heave to to take one on board, though they have got within the 
free limits. 


Table of the Rates of Pilotage on Outward and Inward bound Vessels in the Port of Boston. 
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Careening, Stores, JJ-c.— Boston is a very favourable place for 
cartening and repairing ships. All kinds of supplies maybe 
had of the best quality ami at moderate prices. 

Immigration —The number of immigrants arriving at Boston 
is not great, seldom esceeding 1,600 or 1,800 in a year. A city 
O dinanoe directs that the masters of vessel* bringing Immi- 
gnuil* shall enter into a bond with sureties.to the amount of VOo 


dollar* for each immigrant, that he shall not become a charge 
upon the state for 3 years, or pay a commutation of 5 dollnrs on 
account of each individual. But tills regulation does not apply 
to linmigi ants having a reasonable amount of property; the 
declaration of the foreign consuls as to this point is commonly 
acted upon, ’ 


'IVade of Boston, fro. — Boston has a very extensive trade with the southern states 
«nd with foreign countries, and is also one of the principal seats of the American 
fisheries. She is largely indebted to her southern neighbours, and principally to New 
York, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, for supplies of flour and wheat, and for great quan¬ 
tities of hurley, maize, oatmeal, oats, &c., as well as for cotton, tobacco, staves, rice, 
&c. Of these- the imports of flour amount, at an average, to about 800,000 barrels 
a year ; all sorts of grain, to about 3,000,000 bushels; cotton, 250,000 bales ; staves, 
3,500,000, &c. Her returns are made, partly in native raw produce, as beef, pork, 
lard, &c. ; partly and principally in the produce of her manufacturing industry, in which 
Massachusetts is decidedly superior to every other state in the Union; and partly in 
the produce of her fisheries and foreign trade. At an average, Boston annually sends to 
the southern parts of the Union about 30,000 barrels of beef and pork ; 165,000 barrels 
maekerel, herrings, alewives, &c.; 60,000 quintals of dried and smoked fish ; 3,500,000 
pairs of boots and shoes; 600,000 bundles of paper; besides a very large amount of 
cotton and woollen manufactured goods, nails, ice, furniture, cordage, &c.; so as to 
leave a large balance in her favour, Her exports of native produce to foreign countries 
consist principally of the same articles she sends to the southern states; but she also 
exports a large amount of the foreign produce she had previously imported. The 
imports from abroad consist principally of cotton and woollen goods; linens, canvas, &c,; 
hardware, silks, sugar, tea, coffee, wines and brandy, spices, hides, indigo, dyewoeds, &c. 
The total imports from foreign countries into the state of Massachusetts in the year 
ending 30th of June, 1852, amounted to 33,504,789 dollars; while the exports of na¬ 
tive produce, during the same year, amounted to only 14,144,001 dollars, and of native 
and foreign produce together, to 16,546,499 dollars; the balance dgainst Massachusetts 
being paid off by bills upon the southern states, to which she exports much more than 
she imports. New York alone is, in fact, supposed to be at all times indebted to Boston 
about 5,000,000 dollars, We subjoin some statements illustrative of the trade of 
Boston. 
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Flour. — The quantity of flour imported Into Boston was — Com. Oats. Rye. 

In 1855! • 89o,45l brlj. | In 1848 - 953,578 brls. In 1852 - - bush. 2,118,338 849,173 18,731 

1851 . 77.VUS 1847 .1,087,719 1861 - . — 2,175,367 490,911 68,835 

1830 - 761,148 I 1846 - 750,434 1850 — 4,116,744 339.801 60,965 

1849 -1,026,309 - | 1845 - 730,138 1849 - - — 2,789,318 449,344 40,478 

fo, ,|.—The quantity[of Indian corn, and other grain, Imported 1848 . — 3,338,293 3*1,368 65,189 

Into Boston *M — 1847 * . — 2,584,528 621,738 60,250 


Value of Imports Into, and Exports from Boston, with the Customs Revenue, from 1838 to 1847. 




Imports. 

Ex, 

OTtS. ” 




Value. 

Foreign Merch. 

Domestic 1‘roduiH. 


1838 

1839 

1840 

184 I 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 
1816 
1817 

• 

Dollars. 

13,163,465 

18,109,186 

14,123,308 

18,908,242 

16.027,150 

20,662,567 

22,141,738 

21,591,377 

21,281,800 

47,110,761 

Dollars. 

2,595,987 

3,495,720 

3,268,535 

3,499.580 

2,476.235 

3,453,660 

2,351,495 
2,534,557 

1,761,022 
1,675,366 

Dollars. 

4,440,891 

4,.507,816 
5.135,779 
5,892,672 
4,760,861 
5,081,701 
5,«43,23t 
6,736,273 
6,481,802 

8 837,766 

Dollars. 

2,548,398 40 
3,291.827 65 
2.46G.926 22 

3,226,411 47 
2,780,186 04 
3,191,019 82 
[ 6,934,915 11 

6,219,654 IK) 
4,872,570 16 
5,414,223 39 


Total 

213,723,441 

27,114,155 

57,708,786 

C39.269.172 29 


Number of Arrivals from Foreign Porta at Boston, in each Year from 1848 to 1852, both inclusive. 



Account of the Arrivals and Clearances coastwise at Boston, in each Year, from 1848 to 1852. 


Years. 


Arrivals. 

Clearances. 

Years. 

Arrivals. 

Clearances. | 

1862 


6,286 

3,291 

1819 

6,199 

3.174 

1851 

1 850 

I 

6,3.34 

6,978 

1,181 

3,086 

1848 

6,118 

3,187 


It would appear, by tho above statement, that there are about 3,000 more arrivals coastwise than clear¬ 
ances, which U caused by many vessels sailing under coasting licences, which do not clear at the custom¬ 
house, unless carrying goods entitled to debenture. The arrivals and clearances of the British Royal 
Mail steamer! are not included in the above report. 

In 1852, 118 ships cleared out at Boston for San Francisco. 


Statement showing the Tonnago of the Vessels engaged in the Foreign Trade of Boston, with the 
Number of Men employed during each of the 10 Years ending with 1847. 



Inward. 

Outward. 


Inward. 

Outward. 

Years. 

Tonnage 

entered. 

Tonnage 

cleared. 

Men 

employed. 

No, of 

Years. 

Tonnage 

entered. 

Tonnage 

Cleared. 

Men 

employed. 

No. of. 
clear. 

1838 1 

1839 
1810 
1811 

208,891 
227,422 
267,143 
886,812 
270.711 I 

162,884 

196,036 

189,687 

2 >6,4<>4 
217,829 

7,964 

9,768 

9,850 

12,066 

11,465 

1,632 

1,389 

I 1,362 
1,581 
1,540 

1843 

18U 

1815 

1846 

1847 

247,215 

311.629 

316,026 

302,901 

375.672 

221,411 

242.340 

309,565 

271,272 

326,708 

10,647 

1.3,298 

13,981 

12,787 

16,824 

1,628 
2,000 
2,209 

1,998 
2,637 


Ice. — In 1841 there were no fewer than 16 companies engaged in the business of 
shipping ice in Boston, for the southern parts of the Union, the Havunnah, &c. But 
the trade has since vastly increased, and Boston ice is now found in every part of the 
world ; immense quantities being shipped for S. America, the East Indies and Cliina, 
the U. Kingdom, &c. In 1852 the exports amounted to 96,482 tons, whereof 11,207 
were destined for the East Indies. It was formerly sold in New Orleans and the 
Havannah at 6 cents per lb., but it is now sold for 1 cent per ditto., and a similar re¬ 
duction has taken place in its price in other emporiums. The ice, which is principally 
brought by railway from Fresh Fond, Wenham and other lakes, about 18 miles from 
Boston, is remarkably pure and solid. It is sawn into square blocks, not less than 12 
inches thick, and is packed in vessels with straw and hay, boxed with thin lumber 
made air-tight. One of the companies paid 7,000 dollars in 1841, for the straw and hay 
they used for packing. 

British Royal Mail Packets. — Tho mail packets between England and America (nine in number) tail 
from Liverpool every Saturday, alternately, for Boston and New York. The arrivals and departures 
noticed above, are exclusive of the packets in question. The latter, however, convey large quantities 
of the more valuable descriptions of goods ; the imports by them Into Boston in 1846 being estimated at 
4,445,000 dollars. They also convey large numbers of the more opulent class of passengers. 

Insurance Companies. — Insurance, both’ fire and marine. Is Thoir dividends have recently varied from 54 to 7 per 
carried on to a gnat extent by Joint-stock companies, and to cent. 

aome extent also by Individuals. The stocks of the different Credit. — Foreign goods are frequently sold for ready money, 
insurance companies amounted In 1847 to $4,575,000. There but more usually at a credit of from 3 to 12 months: average 
Is a great deal of risk In the business, which is more, Indeed, iengthsof credit, 6 months; but on iron and some other articles 
like a lottery ihmg a regular trade; and the dividends, oonse- 12 months’ credit is given. Discount for ready money at the 
quently, vary from next to nothing to 1C, and sometimes even rate of 6 per cent, per annum. 

i0 per cent, or upwards. The dividends paid by the different Commission.— The rates of commission are arbitrary, varying 
companies varied, at an avenge of the previous 5 years, from from 2 to 5 , and sometimes (del credere included) to 7i per 
3| to 264 per cent. cent. On small accounts, and West India'goods, 5 per cent. 

Banks. —.There were, In January, 1848, in Boston, 26 Bank* is usunlly charged. The ordinary rate may be taken at 24 per 
Ing Companies, having an aggregate capital of $18,863,659. cent.; but competition is so great, that commission merchants 
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may be found who will transact business on almost any terms. 
Sometimes whole cargoes are sold by brokers on an agreement 
to receive a specific sum In Ueu of commission and broker- 

— In Massachusetts, and throughout New England, 
the dollar passes at C *.; so that the pound sterling = 1/. 6s. id. 


Boston currency, — (For further particulars as to Monty, 
Weights, Measur'd, fee. see Nkw York.) 

We have derived theae details partly from official, partly 
from private information, and partly from tables and .state¬ 
ments In Hunt’s valuable Commercial Magaxlne. 


BOTARGO, called in Provence Bouargues , a sausage made on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea, of the roe of the mullet. The best come from Tunis 
and Alexandria. 

BOTTLES (Fr. Bouteilles ; Ger. Bouteillen; It. Botliglie, Fiaschi ; Rus. Bululki; 
Sp. Botellas ), glass vessels for holding liquids, too well known to require any description. 
They are exported in considerable quantities. The duty of 8s. a cwt. on bottle glass, 
like the duties on other descriptions of glass, was both oppressive in amount, and was 
imposed and collected in the most vexatious manner. Happily, however, it has been 
repealed. —(For further details, see Gi.ass.) 

BOTTOMRY and RESPONDENTIA. —Bottomry, in commercial navigation, is 
a mortgage of the ship. The owner or captain of a ship is, under certain circumstances, 
authorised to borrow money, either to lit her out so as to enable her to proceed on her 
voyage, or to purchase a cargo for the voyage, pledging the keel, or bottom of the ship 
(a part for the whole), in security for payment. In bottomry contracts it is stipulated, 
that if the ship be lost in the course of the voyage, the lender shall lose his whole 
money; but if the ship arrive in safety at her destination, the lender is then entitled to 
get back his principal, and the interest agreed upon, however much that interest may 
exceed the legal rate. — (Black. Com. book ii. c. 80.) The extraordinary hazard run 
by the lenders of money on bottomry, who, in fact, become adventurers in the voyage, 
has been held, in all countries, as justifying them in stipulating for the highest rate 
of interest. 


Whan the loan Is not on the ship, but on the goods laden on board, which, from their nature, must be 
sold or exchanged in the course of the voyage, the borrower’s personal responsibility is then the prin¬ 
cipal seem ity for the performance of the contract, which is therefore called t espondentia. In this con¬ 
sists the principal difference between bottomry and respondentia. The one is a loan upon the ship, the 
other upon the goods. The money is to bo repaid to the lender, with the marine interest, upon tire sale 
arrival of the ship, in the one case, and of the goods In the other. In all other respects, these contracts 
are nearly the same, and are governed by the same principles. In the former, the shin and tackle, being 
hypothecated, are liable, as well as the person of the borrower ; In the latter, the lender lias, in general, 
only the personal security of the borrower. 

'I his contract, which must always be in writing, is sometimes made in the form of a deed poll, called a 
bill of bottomry, executed by the borrower; sometimes iu the form of a bond or obligation, with a 
penalty. But whatever may bo its form, it must contain the names of the lender and the borrower, those 
of the ship and the master; the sum lent, with the stipulated marine interest; the voyage proposed, 
with the commencement and duration ot the risk which the lender is to run. It must show whether the 
money Is lent upon the ship, or upon goods on board, or on both; and every other stipulation and agree¬ 
ment which the parties may think proper to introduce into the contract. —(See the Forms at the end ot 
this article ) 

“ It is obvious,” says Lord Tenterdon, “ that a loan of money upon bottomry, while it relieves the 
owner from many of the perils of a maritime adventure, deprives him also of a great part of the prolits 
of a successful voyage ; and, therefore, in the place qj the oicners' residence, where they may exercise 
their own judgment upon the propriety of borrowing money in this manner, the master of the ship is, 
by the maritime law of all states, precluded from doing it, so as to bind the interest of his owners, with¬ 
out their consent. With regard to a .foreign country, the rule appears to be, that if the master of a vessel 
has occasion for money to repair or victual his ship, or for any other purpose necessary to enable him to 
complete the enterprise in which she is engaged; whether the occasion arises from any extraordinary 
peril or misfortune, or from the ordinary course of the adventure ; he may, if he cannot otherwise obtain 
it, borrow money on bottomry at marine interest, and pledge the ship, and the freight to be earned in the 
voyage, for repayment at the termination of the voyage. When this is done, the owners are never per- 
s sonnily responsible. The remedy of the lender is agiunst the master of the ship.” — ( Law of Shipping, 
part ii. c.3.) 

In bottomry and respondentia bonds, the lender receives the whole of his principal and interest, or 
nothing; he is not answerable for genet at or paiticular average*; nor will any loss by capture, if sub¬ 
sequently recaptured, affect his claim. In this respect our law differs from that of France ( Code de Com- 
vierce , art. 330.) und most other countries : the lenders on bottomry bonds being there subject to average, 
as our underwriters upon policies of insurance. No loss can void a bottomiy contract, unless a total 
loss, proceeding from a peril of the sea, during the voyage, and within the time specified by the contract. 
If the loss happen through any default or act of the owners or master, to which the lender was not privy, 
he may still recover. 

There is no restriction by the law of England as to the persons to whom money may be lent on bot¬ 
tomry or at respondentia, except in the single case of loans on the ships of foreigners trading to the East 
Indies, which are forbidden by the 7 tleo. 1. stat. 1. c. 21. § 2. 

It does not, however, appear to be necessary, in order to enable the master of a ship in a foreign port 
to ohtaln money for her repair, outfit, &c., that the contract pledging the vessel in security of the debt 
should be in the, nature of a bottomry bond. Provided the person who advances the money do not chooso- 
to take upon himself the risk of the ship’s return, and do not stipulate for maritime interest , “ there 
seems,” says Lord Tcnterden, “ to be no reason why the master should not pledge both the ship and the 
personal credit of the owner.” And In the case of money advanced in this way to relit a ship in distress 
at Jamaica, which was captured on the voyage home, the lender recovered.— -{Law qf Shipping, part. ii. 

Bottomry contracts were well known to the ancients. At Athens, the rate of interest was not fixed 
by law ; but the customary rate Beerm to have been about 12 per cent. But when money was lent for a 
voyage, upon the security of the ship and cargo, the interest, on account of the suporior risk encountered 
by the lender, was in most cases much higher. In voyages to the Taurica Chersonesus and Sicily, it 
was sometimes as high as 30 percent. — (Anacharsis's Travels, vol.lv. p.369. Eng. trans.) By the 

lf n it^Mich^3^ Geo** 4 but was 80 ^y Court of King’s Bench In Joyce v. 
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Rhodian law, tha exaction of auch high Interest as Is usual In bottomry was declared to be Illegal, unlos# 
the principal was really exposed to the danger* of the tea.~(Boeckk's Public Economy of Athens , vol. I. 
p. 177. Eng. ttans.) This principle was adopted by the Romani, who gave to bottomry interest the 
name of naulicumfaenus ; and has been transferred from the Roman law into all modern codes. 

“ Formerly,” says Mr. Serjeant Marshall. ” the practice of borrowing money on bottomry and respon¬ 
dentia was more goneral In this country than it Is at present. The Immense capitals now engaged In 
every branch of commerce render such loans unnecessary; and money is now seldom borrowed in this 
manner, but by tho masters of foreign ships who put into our ports in need of pecuniary assistance to 
refit, to pay their men, to purchase provisions, &c. Sometimes officers and others belonging to ships 
engaged in long voyages, who have the liberty of trading to a certain extent, with the prospect of great 
profit, but without capitals of their own to employ in such trade, take up money on respondentia to make 
their investments ; but even this, as I am informed, is now not very frequently done in this country.” 

The term bottomry has sometimes been incorrectly applied to designate a contract, by the terms of 
which the ship is not pledged as a security, but the repayment of money, with a high premium for the 
risk, is made to depend upon the success of tho voyage. This, however, is plainly a loan upon a parti¬ 
cular adventure, to be made by a particular ship, and not a loan upon the ship, and, of course, the lender 
has only the personal security of the borrower for the due performance of the contrart. And It seems 
that loans have sometimes been made iu this manner, and probably also with a pledge of the ship itself, 
to an amount exceeding the value of the borrower’s interest in the ship; and surh a contract is still legal 
in this couutry in all cases, except tho case of ships belonging to British subjects bound to or from the 
East Indies ; as to which it is enacted (19 Geo. 2. c. 37. §H.), 

“ That all sums of money lent on bottomry or at respondentia upon any ship or ships belonging to his 
Majesty’s subjects, bound to or from the Fast Indies, shall be lent only on the ship, or on the merchan¬ 
dise or effects laden, or to bo laden, on board of such ship, and shall be so expressed in the condition of 
the bond, and the benefit of salvago shall be allowed to the lender, his agents or assigns, who alone shall 
have a right to make assurance on tho money so lent; and no borrower of money on bottomry or at 
respondentia as aforesaid, shall recover more on any assurance than the value of Ills interest on the ship, 
or in the merchandises and effects laden on board of such ship, exclusive of the money so Iwrrowed ; and 
in case it shall appear that the value of his share in the ship, or in the merchandises and effects laden on 
board, doth not amount to the full sum or sums he hath borrowed as aforesaid, such borrower shall bo 
responsible to the lender for so much of the money borrowed as he hath not laid out on the ship, or mer¬ 
chandises laden thereon, In the proportion the money not laid out shall bear to the wholo money lent, 
notwithstanding the ship and merchandises be totally lost.” 

Lord Tcnterdcn says that this statute was introduced for the protection of the trade of the East India 
Company ; and its rules must be complied with In the case of bottomry by the masters of ships trading 
to tho East Indies. 

I For a further discussion of this subject, see Abbott on the Law qf Shipping, part ii. c. 3. j Marshall on 
Insurance , book ii.; and Park on Insurance, c. 21. 

I. Form of a Bottomry Bond. 

KNOW ALL MEN by those presents, That I, A. B., commander and two-thirds owner of the ship 
Exeter, for myself and C.D., remaining third-owner of the said ship, am held and firmly hound unto 
E. F. in the penal sum of tiro thousand pounds sterling, for the payment of which well and truly to be 
made unto the said E. F., his twdrs, executors, administrators, or assigns, 1 hereby hind myself, my heirs, 
executors, and administrators, firmly by those presents. In witness whereof l have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, this 14th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1796. 

Whereas the above bound A.B. hath taken up and received of the said F. F. the full and just sum of 
one thousand pounds sterling, which sum is to run at respondentia on the block and freight of the ship 
Exeter , whereof the said A.B. is now master, from the port or road of Bombay on a voyage to the port 
of London, having permission to touch, stay at, and proceed to all ports and places within the limits of 
the voyage, at the rate or premium of twenty-jive per cent. (25 per cent.) for the voyage. In consider¬ 
ation wliereof usual risks of the seas, rivers, enemies, fires, pirates, Ac. are to be on account of Che said 
E. F. And for the further security of the said E. F. the said A. II. doth by these presents mortgage and 
assign over to the said E. F., his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, the said ship Exeter , and 
her freight, together with all her tackle, apparel, &c. And it is hereby declared, that the said ship Exeter 
and her freinht is thus assigned over for the security of the respondentia taken up by the said A. B., and 
shall be delivered to no other use or purpose whatever until payment of this bond is first made, with the 
premium that may become due thereon. 

Now tub Condition of this obligation is such, that if the above bound A. B., his heirs, executors, or 
administrators, shall and do well and truly pay, or cause to be paid, unto the said E. F. or his attorneys 
in London legally authorised to receive the same, their executors, administrators, or assigns, the full and 
just sum of 1,000/. sterling, being the principal of this bond, together with the premium which shall 
become due thereon, at or before the expiration of ninety days after the safe arrival of the said ship Exeter 
at her moorings in the river Thames, or in case of the loss of the said ship Exeter, such an average as by 
custom shall have become due on the salvage, then this obligation to be void and of no effect, otherwise 
to remain In full force and virtue. Having signed to three bonds of the same tenor and date the one of 
which being accomplished, the other two to be void and of no effect. * 

A. B. for self 7 /, _ \ 
and C.D* 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, where no stamped 7 G. IT. 
paper is to be had, In the presence of J I. K. 

* In this bond the occasion of borrowing the money Is not expressed, but the money was in reality 
borrowed to refit the ship, which, being on a voyage from Bengal to I.ondon, was obliged to put back to 
Bombay to repair. See The Exeteh, Whitford, 1 llob. A. R. 176. Tho occasion therefore of borrowing 
tho money gave the lender the security of the entire Interest of the ship. But this bond, although 
expressed to bo executed by the master for himself and the other part-owndr, would not bind the other 
part-owner persojvaljy, unless he had by a previous deed authorised the master to execute such a bond for 
\ him. —(Abbott on the Law qf Shipping, part iii. c. 1. § 2.) 

II. Form of a Bottomry Bill. 

TO ALL MEN TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME. I ,A.B., of Bengal, mariner, 
part-owner and master of the ship called the Exeter, of. the burden of five hundred tons and upwards, 
now riding at anchor in Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, send greeting: 

Whereas I, the said A.B., part-owner and master of the aforesaid ship, called the Exeter , now in 
prosecution of a voyage from Bengal to the port of London, having put into Table Bay for the purpose 
of procuring provision and other supplies necessary for the continuation and performance of the voyage 
aforesaid, am at this time necessitated to take up upon the adventure of tho said ship, called the Exeter, 
the sum of one thousand pounds sterling monies of Great Britain, for setting the said ship to sea, and 
furnishing her with provisions and necessaries for the said voyage, which sum C. D. of the Cape of Good 
Hope, master attendant, hath at my request lent unto me, and supplied me with, at the rate of twelve 
hundred and twenty pounds sterling for the said one thousand pounds, being at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty-two pounds for every hundred pounds advanced as aforesaid, during the voyage of the said 
ship from Tabic Bay to London . Now know yb, that 1, the said A. B ., by these presents, do, for me. 
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mv executor* and administrator*, covenant and grant to and with the sold C. D. that the said •hip«hall, 
with the first convoy which shall offer for England after the date of these presents, sail and depart for 
the port ouLSTthere to finish the voyage aforesaid. And I, the said / R, in consideration of the 
iumof i onethousand pounds sterling to me in hand paid by the said C. £>. at and before the sealing and 
delivery of these presents, do hereby bind myself, my heirs, executors, and administrators, my goods and 
chattels, and particularly the said ship, the tackle and apparel of the same, and also the freight of*the 
said ship which is or shall become due for the aforesaid voyage from Bengal to the port of Lotion, to 
pav unto the said (’. 1 his exocutors, administrators, or assigns, the sum of twelve hundred and twenty 
pounds of lawful British money, within thirty days next after the safe arrival of the said ship at the port 
of London from the samo intended voyage. . , f A A _ , . ... 

And l, the said A. B., do, for me, my executors and administrators, covenant and grant to and with 
the said C. D., his executors and administrators, by these presents, that I, the said A. B. t at the tiirfe of 
sealing and delivering of these presents, am a true and lawful part-owner and master of the said ship, 
and have power and authority to charge and engage the said ship with her freight as aforesaid, and that 
the said ship, with her freight, shall, at all times after the said voyage, be liable and chargeable for the 
payment of the said twelve hundred and twenty pounds , according to the true intent and meaning of these 

Pr AM) t lastly, It is hereby declared and agreed by and between the said parties to these presents, that in 
case the saM ship shall be lost, miscarry, or be cast away before her arrival at the said port of London 
from the said intended voyage, that then the payment of the said twelve hundred and twenty pounds shall 
not be demanded, or be recoverable by the said C. D., his executors, administrators, or assigns, but shall 
cease and determine, and the loss thereby bo wholly borne and sustained by the said C.D.. his executors 
and administrators, and that then and from thenceforth every act, matter, and thing herein mentioned 
on the part and behalf of the said A. B. shall be void; any thing herein contained to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. 

In witness whereof tho parties have interchangeably set their hands and seals to four 
bonds of tills tenor and date, one of which being paid, the others to be null and void. 

At the Cape of Good Hope , this 15th day of November , in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

E.F. 

A.B. (L.8.) 


CEF. 
>* AG.H. 
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BOUNTY, a term used in commerce and the arts, to signify a premium paid by 
government to the producers, exporters, or importers of certain articles, or to those who 
employ ships in certain trades. 

1. Bounties on production are most commonly given in the view of encouraging the 
establishment of some new branch of industry ; or they are intended to foster and extend 
a branch that is believed to be of paramount importance. In neither case, however, is 
their utility very obvious. In all old settled and wealthy countries, numbers of indi¬ 
viduals are always ready to embark in every new undertaking,* if it promise to be really 
advantageous, without any stimulus from government: and if a branch of industry, 
already established, be really important and suitable for the country, it will assuredly be 
prosecuted to the necessary extent, without any encouragement other than the natural 
demand for its produce. 


2. Bounties on Exportation and Importation. — It is enacted by the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 52., that a merchant 
or exporter claiming a bounty or drawback on goods exported must make oath that they have been 
actually exported, and have not been re-landed, and are not intended to be re-landed, in any part of the 
United Kingdom, or in the Isle of Man (unless entered for the Isle of Man), or in the islands of Faro or 
Ferro ; and it is further enacted, that if any goods cleared to be exported for a bounty or drawback shall 
not be duly exported to parts beyond the seas, or shall be re-landed in any part of the United Kingdom, 
or in the islands of Faro or Ferro, or shall be carried to the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, 
or Man (not having been duly entered, cleared, and shipped for exportation to such islands), such goods 
shall be forfeited, together with the ship or ships employed in re-landing or carrying them; and any 
person by whom or by whose orders or means such goods shall have been cleared, rc-landed, or carried, 
shall forfeit a sum equal to treble the value of such goods_M 87—95. 


3. Folicy of bounties. — It was formerly customary to grant bounties on the export¬ 
ation of various articles ; but the impolicy of such practice is now very generally admitted. 
It is universalljkallowed that bounties, if they be given at all, should be given only to 
the exporters of such commodities as could not be exported without them. But it is 
plain that, by granting a bounty in such cases, we really tax the public, in order to supply 
the foreigner with commodities at less than they cost. A. has a parcel of goods which 
he cannot dispose of abroad for less than 110/. ; but they will fetch only 1 001. in the 
foreign market; and he claims and gets a bounty of 10/. to enable him to export them. 
Such is the mode in which bounties on exportation uniformly operate; and to suppose 
that they can be a means of enriching the public, is equivalent to supposing that a shop¬ 
keeper may be enriched by selling his goods for less than they cost 1 

But however injurious to the state, it has been pretty generally supposed that l>ounties 
on exportation are advantageous to those who produce and export the articles on which 
they are paid. But the fact is not so. A trade that cannot be carried on without the 
aid of a bounty, must be a naturally disadvantageous one. Hence, by granting it, 
individuals are tempted to engage or continue in businesses which are necessarily very 
insecure, and are rarely capable of being rendered lucrative; at the same time that they 
are prevented, by trusting to the bounty, from making those exertions they naturally 
would have made, had they been obliged to depend entirely on superior skill and industry 
for the sale of their produce. The history of all businesses carried on in this country by 
the aid of bounties, proves that they are hardly less disadvantageous to those engaged in 
them than to the public. 
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linen and several other articles ceased in 1830. . » » s 

4. Bounties on Shipping have principally been paid to the owners of vessels engaged 
in the fishery, and their influence will be treated of under the articles He mu no Fishery 
and Whale Fishery. 

For an account of the bounties that still exist, see the article Tariff. 

BOX-WOOD (Ger. Buchsbaum ; Du. Palmhout ; Fr. Buis ; It. Busso , Bosso, Bos - 
solo), the wood of the box tree (Buxus semper virens), growing wild in several places in 
Great Britain. This tree was greatly admired by the ancient Romans, an/i has been 
much cultivated in modern times, on account of the facility with which it is fashioned 
into different forms. Box is a very valuable wood. It is of a yellowish colour, close- 
grained, very hard, and heavy; it cuts better than any other wood, is susceptible of a 
very fine polish, and is very durable. In consequence, it is much used by turners, and 
mathematical and musical instrument makers. It is too heavy for furniture. It is the 
only wood used by the engravers of wood-cuts for books; and provided due care be ex¬ 
ercised, the number of impressions that may be taken from a box-wood cut is very great. 
In France, box-wood is extensively used for combs, knife-handles, and button moulds ; 
and sometimes, it has been said, as a substitute for hops in the manufacture of beer. The 
value of the box-wood sent from Spain to Paris is reported to amount to about 10,000 fr. 
a year. In 181.5, the box trees cut down on Box-hill, near Dorking in Surrey, pro¬ 
duced upwards of 10,000/. They are now, however, become very scarce in England. 
Previously to 1837 the duty on box-wood was quite oppressive, being 51. a ton if brought 
from a foreign country, and 1/. a ton if from a British possession ; but it was then 
reduced to 10s. a ton without reference to origin. In 1841 this duty produced 554/., 
showing that 1108 tons had been entered for consumption. In 1842 the duty on box¬ 
wood from a British poss. was reduced to 2s. 6d. a ton, and in 1845 it was repealed. 
Turkey box-wood sells in the London market for from 41. 10s. to 8/ 15s. a ton. 

BRAN, the thin skins or husks of corn, particularly wheat, ground, and separated 
from the corn by a sieve or boulter. 

BRANDY (Ger. Branlcwcin ; Du. Brandewyn ; Fr. Eau de vie, Brandevin; It. 
Ayuarzente; Sp . Ayuardieute ; Port. Aguardente; Hus. Winn; Lat. Vitium cndustum ), a 
spirituous and inflammable liquor, obtained by distillation from wine and the husks of 
grapes. It is prepared in most of the wine countries of Europe ; but the superiority of 
French Brandy is universally admitted. The latter is principally distilled at Bordeaux, 
Rochelle, Cognac, the Isle de lthe, Orleans, Nantes, and in Poitou, Tourainc, and 
Anjou. That of Cognac is in the highest estimation. 

Wines of all descriptions, but chiefly those that are strong and harsh ( pousses ), arc 
used in the manufacture of brandy. The superior vintages, and those that have most 
flavour, are said to make the worst brandy. It is naturally clear and colourless. The 
different shades of colour which it has in commerce, arise partly from the casks in which 
it is kept, but chiefly from the burnt sugar, saunders wood, and other colouring matter 
intentionally added to it by the dealers. It is said that the burnt sugar gives mellowness 
to the flavour of the liquor, and renders it more palatable. 

The art of distillation is believed to have been first discovered by the Arabians. From 
a passage in the Testamentum Novissirnum of the famous Raymond Lully, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century, it would appear that the production of brandy and alcohol from 
wine was familiar to his contemporaries. — (p. 2. edit. Argent. 1571.) But the practice 
does not appear to have been introduced into France till 1313. — ( Le Grand d'Aussi Vie 
privS de Frangois , t. iii. p. 64.) When first introduced, brandy or burnt wine ( vinum 
adustum) appears to have been used principally as an antiseptic and restorative medi¬ 
cine ; and the most extravagant panegyrics were bestowed on its virtues. It was 
described as a sovereign remedy in almost all the disorders of the human frame; it was 
commended for its efficacy in comforting the memory, and strengthening the reasoning 
powers; it was extolled, in short, as the elixir of life, and an infallible preservative 
of youth and beauty 1 — ( Henderson’s Hist, of Wine , p. 24.) Dr. Henderson says that 
the experience of later times has shown how little this eulogy was merited ; but in this 
he is contradicted by Burke, who maintains, with equal eloquence and ingenuity, that 
4i the alembic has been a vast benefit and blessing.”—( Thoughts and Details on Scarcity , 
P- 41.) 

Brandy formed, for a lengthened period, a prominent article in the exports of France; 
few ships sailing from Bordeaux, Rochelle, or Nantes, without taking a certain quantity 
of it on board; but of late years there has been an extraordinary falling off' in the 
exports of brandy as well as of wine. We subjoin — 
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Account: of the Quantities and Values of the I3randr exported from Franco during each of the 10 Years 
ending with 1830, to the United Kingdom and to all Countries. 


Years. 

To (he United Kingdom, 

To all Countries, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 H30. 

1831 . 

1832 . 

1833 * 

1834 . 

1835 . 

1.336. 

1337 

1838 . 

1839 * « • • • 

Lift e*. 
9,028,140 
6,930,71*1 
13,369,4 15 
10,837.(170 
7,829,306 
6,512,050 
7,179.341 
6,903,736 
7,110.310 
6,231,289 

80,463,675 

Franc*. 
8,161,071 
6,180,000 
12,208,900 
9,230,760 
6,654,9'>6 
5,226,120 
6,939,123 
4,783,211 
6,002,613 
4,187,431 

IMrt *. 

J 7,913,336 
14,132,788 
23,787,73* 
82,089,926 

16,116,280 
18,438,224 
19/191,396 
18,838,909 
80,609,714 
15,418,655 

Franc*. 
15,337,280 
11,900,000 
80,732,624 
18,703,180 
13,712,700 
14,937,883 
16,262.194 
14,928,Si 1 
16,61.3,437 

12,39,3,509 

Total* 

A verafie of 10 years 

07,877,215 

187,386,960 
* 18,738,696 ~ | 

155,636.618 

8,04G,357£ 

6,787,7214 

15^63,661^5 

A veta#* of the 10 year* ln\ „ 
imp. pillons J 

1,771,155 


* 4,184,740 j 



Duties on Brandy — In a former edition of this work we remarked on this subject as 
follows, viz ., u In nothing, perhaps, has the injurious operation of oppressive duties been 
so strikingly exemplified as in the case of brandy. At the latter end of the 17th century, 
when the duty on brandy did not exceed 9/. a tun, the imports into England amounted 
to about 6,000 tuns, or 1,512,000 gallons — {Historical and Political Remarks on the 
Tariff of the late Treaty^ ] 786, p. 113.); whereas at present, notwithstanding our vast 
increase in wealth and population since the period referred to, we do not import so 
much brandy as we did then ! Nor is this extraordinary circumstance to be ascribed to 
any preference on the part of the public to other beverages, but is wholly owing to the 
exorbitant duties with which brandy is loaded. The price of brandy in bond varies, at 
this moment, according to quality, from 3s. to 5s. a gallon (Imperial measure), while 
the duty is no less than 22a. 10<i. Had the imposition of such a duty taken away the 
taste for brandy, it would have been comparatively innocuous. But it has done no such 
thing. Its only effect has been to convert a trade, that might otherwise have been pro¬ 
ductive of the most advantageous results, into a most prolific source of crime and 
demoralisation. The temptation to smuggle, occasioned by the exorbitancy of the 
duty, is too overpowering to be counteracted by the utmost penalties of the law. All 
along the coasts of Kent and Sussex, and the districts most favourably situated for 
running spirits r almost the whole of the labouring population are every now and then 
withdrawn from their ordinary employments, to engage in smuggling adventures. The 
eiforts of the revenue officers to seize foreign brandy and geneva have in innumerable 
instances been repelled by force. Bloody and desperate contests have in consequence 
taken place. Many individuals who, but for this fiscal scourge, would have been in* 
dustrious and virtuous, have become idle, predatory, and ferocious ; they have learned 
to despise the law, to execute summary vengeance on its officers; and are influenced by 
a spirit that has been, and may be, turned to the most dangerous purposes. 

“ Neither can it be truly said that this miserable system is upheld for the sake of re¬ 
venue. On the contrary, it is easy to show that, besides the other mischievous effects it 
entails on the public, it occasions the loss of at least 1,000,000/. a year. In 1786, Mr. Pitt, 
by a wise and politic measure, took 50 per cent, from the duty on brandy and geneva ; 
(the duty oil the latter has been for a lengthened period the same as that on brandy ;) 
and instead of being diminished, the revenue was increased. In 1790, when the duty on 

ti 

9i 

at an average, to about 2,700,000 gallons; but during the 3 years ending with 1818, 
when the duty had been increased to 18*. 10 d. the wine gallon, the quantities retained 
did not exceed 850,000 gallons, while the quantities actually entered for home consump*. 
tion were considerably less 1 The consumption increased considerably between 1818 
and 1822 ; but since the latter epoch it has remained nearly stationary ; and, notwith¬ 
standing the great increase of wealth and population in the interval, is not nearly so 
great -now (1843) as it was half a century ago 1 Nothing, therefore, can be more palpably 
erroneous than to contend that the revenue is improved by the present system. Have 
we not seen the revenue derived from coffee trebled, by reducing the duty from 1*. 7 c/. 
to 6d. ? I lave we not seen the revenue derived from British spirits greatly increased, 
by reducing the duty from 5s. 6iL to 2s. the wine gallon ? And where is the ground 
for supposing that the result would he different, were the duties on brandy equally re¬ 
duced? But the experience afforded by Mr. Pitt’s measure, in 1786, is decisive as to 
this point. lie quadrupled the consumption and increased the revenue, by taking a 
half from the duty when it was a good deal less oppressive than now ? Were a similar 
reduction made, at present, does any one doubt that a similar result would follow ? 
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Smuggling and adulteration would immediately cease I 


of trebling the duties. The consumption during he 3 years ending! 
standing the population is more than doubled, only amounted, at an ayerage, to l5,J J ' 
gaUons/producing about 17,5601. a year revenue! Dr. Swift ha, shrewdly remark^, 
fhat in the arithmetic of the customs two and two do not always make four, but some- 
times only one. But here we have threefold duties, with less than Jill part ot the 
revenue, and less than ^th part of the consumption I 

« It is surely impossible that a system like this, evincing in every part a degree o 
ignorant rapacity, to be paralleled only by that of the savages, who to get at the fruit 
cut down the tree, should be permitted for a much longer period to disgrace our fiscal 
code. Those only who are anxious for the continuance of smuggling, with all its con¬ 
sequent crime and misery, can be'hostile to a reduction of the duty on brandy. By fixing 
it at 10$. a gallon, neither the consumption of British spirits nor that of rum would be 
sensibly affected. The middle classes would, however, be able to use brandy on 
occasions when, perhaps, at present, they use nothing ; its clandestine importation would 
be prevented ; those engaged in smuggling would be obliged to have recourse to indus¬ 
trious pursuits: and the manufacture of the abominable compounds, that are now so 
frequently substituted in its stead, would be put an end to.” 

At length, in 1846, the duties on brandy were reduced by Sir Robert Peel from 
22s. 10fi. to 1 5s. a gallon. But though considerable this was not equal to some of the 
reductions effected by the same great minister in cases in which, perhaps, they were dess 
necessary. It was, nevertheless, of much importance; and the subjoined account shows 
that the increased consumption which it occasioned has not only prevented any diminu¬ 
tion, but has, in fact, been productive of a very considerable increase of revenue. No 
doubt, however, the beneficial influence of the measure would have been greater had the 
duty been reduced to 10s. or at most 12s. a gallon. And it is to be hoped that it may 
at no distant period be fixed at that amount. 




t 20 gallons, under penalty of for- 
> be imported in ships of 60 tons 


burden or upwards, anti are not to lie exported from a bonded 
warehouse except in a vessel of like tonnage under pain of tor* 
feature. 


An Account of the Number of Gallon* (Imperial Measure) of Foreign Brandy retained for Home Con¬ 
sumption in Great Britain and Ireland, the Hates of Duty ailecting the same, and the entire nett 
Produce of the Duty, each Year since 1B14 (obtained from the Custom-house). 


Yrs. 

Quantities entered for Ilotne 
Consumption. 

Nett Produce of Duty. 

Rates of Duty per Imperial 
Gallon, 

Gt. Britain. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Gt. Britain. 

Ireland. 

U. Kingdom. 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Mil 

1815 

1816 

1S17 
ISIS 
isio 
18*0 
18*1 

18*2 

I 823 
1821 
182.5 
18*6 

1827 

1828 

1829 
IS VI 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 
1833 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 
J843 
1844 

1843 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1830 

Imp Kttl. 
300,39 i 
636,333 
637,062 
634,017 
331,383 
787,422 
812,864 

911,630 
1,001,607 
1,083,101 
1,226,713 
1,321,327 
1,473.213 
1.313,217 
1,327,929 
1,391,430 

1,226,280 
1,370,075 
1,337,544 

1,303,279 
1,295,180 
1,239,819 
1,191,769 
1,186,582 
1,132,177 

1,095,503 
1,118,011 

1,066,294 
1,023,219 
1,007,526 
1,040,402 

1,488,877 

1,506,363 

1,373,688 

2,117,057 

1 1. Si 6.668 

3,1 tiO 
5,275 
3,875 
6,232 
7,080 
6,925 
6,091 
7,398 
17,118 
984 
3,550 
7,371 
7,271 
7,5 5G 
8,329 

8,821 

31,577 

19,667 

25,360 

19,763 

18,034 

16,877 

16,853 

15,579 

13,075 

16,495 

16,625 

1.5,128 

15,547 

17,872 

25,588 

.30,875 

35,376 

70,301 

4U4t 

Imp gnl. 
597,701 
•■>1,715 
662,337 
637,892 
537,815 
791,592 
818,889 
929,631 
1,1818,915 
1,199,222 
1,227,699 
1,324,877 
1,489,614 
1,320,488 
1,3.3.5,485 

1,309,979 
1,285,967 
1,235,191 

1,901,652 
1,3.57,211 

1,388,639 
1,314.943 
1,257,8.53 
1,208,616 

1,203,435 
1,167,756 
1,108,578 
1,164,506 
1.082,919 

1,0.38,34 7 

1 1 023,073 
1,058,274 

1,514,165 

1,5.37,2.38 
! 1,699,904 
2,187,3.58 

1 .S6O.S09 

£ 

581,0.56 
740,747 
742,304 
716,731 
599.586 
890,068 
9.56,27 5 
1,931.327 
1,132,416 
1,22.5,181 

1.387.204 
1,489,768 

1,6.36,49*) 
1,471,501 
1,490,793 
1,460,764 

1,578,214 

1,7'.5,889 

1,,504,418 
1,53V ,910 
1,454,280 

1,395,187 

1,340,628 
1,331,6.54 
1,291,574 
1,244,664 
1,310,249 
1,216,861 
1,168,206 
1,150,067 
1,187,761 

1,145,304 

1,129,604 

I.IH',211 

1,586,717 

1 *362,003 

£ 

6,618 
4,702 
4,121 
3.248 
6,287 
6,090 
5,219 
5,173 
6,11 1 
14,370 

1,207 
4,177 
8,397 
8,252 
8,629 
9,686 

9,923 
.36,511 
*2,127 
28,517 
22,231 
20,287 
18,987 
18,960 
17.526 
14,865 
18,834 
18.082 
17,27* 
17.750 
20,4(8) 

19,742 

43,1.54 

26,534 

.52,726 

.33,107 

£ 

.587,671 

745,119 

716,4*') 

719,982''’ 
604,873 
890,159 
961,495 
1,039,601 
1.138.8.31) 
1,239,812 
1,388,111 
1,493,915 
1,464,897 
1,479,753 
1,199,42.3 
1,170,151 

1,4 13,018 
1,388,167 
1,801,400 
1,5*6,645 
1,561,4*7 
1,476,511 
1,413,774 

1,359,615 
1,353,611 
1,309,100 
1,2.59,527 

1,32*1,083 
1,236,846 
1.186,478 
1,167,817 
1,208,161 

1,165,016 

1,152.758 

1,20(5,745 

1,639,173 

1,395,110 

£ i. d. 

1 2 Cl 

1 7 7} 

1 2* 6 

( before 16th May 
\ 12 6 

1 7 10 

(until 18th Mar. 

I 1 * It) 

\ from 18th Mar. 

(. 0 15 0 

£ t. d. 

0 17 32 

1 2* 8 

I 7 6 

f after 16th May 

l l 2 10 

1 710 

1 2 10 

0, 15 0 





m BRASS.—BRAZIL WOOD. 

BRASS (Ger. Messing / Du. Messing , Missing , GeeUioper ; Fr. Cuivrejaune, Laiton j 
It. Ottone ; Sp. Laton, Azofar ,* Rus. Selenoi mjed; Lat. Orichalcum , Aurichalcttm ) is a 
factitious metal, made of copper and zinc in certain proportions. It is of a beautiful 
yellow colour, more fusible than copper, and not so apt to tarnish. It is malleable, so 
ductile that it may be drawn out into wire, and is much tougher than copper. Its 
density is greater than the mean density of the two metals. By calculation it ought to 
be 7 •63 nearly, whereas it is actually 8 -39 ; so that its density is increased by about one 
tenth. The ancients do not seem to have known accurately the difference between cop¬ 
per, brass, and bronze. They considered brass as only a more valuable kind of copper, 
and therefore used the word <bs to denote either. They called copper tes cyprium , after¬ 
wards cyprium / and this in process of time was converted into cuprum. Dr. Watson has 
proved that it was to brass they gave the name of orichalcum. Brass is malleable when 
cold, unless the proportion of zinc be excessive ; but when heated it becomes brittle. It 
may be readily turned upon the lathe j and, indeed, works more kindly than any other 
metal. 

There is a vast variety in the proportions of the different species of brass used in com¬ 
merce ; nor is it easy to determine whether the perfection of this alloy depends on any 
certain proportions of the two metals. In general, the extremes of the highest and 
lowest proportions of zinc are from 12 to 25 parts in the 100 . In some of the British 
manufactories, the brass made contains one third its weight of zinc. In Germany and 
Sweden the proportion of zinc varies from one fifth to one fourth of the copper. The 
ductility of brass is not injured when the proportion of zinc is highest. This metal is 
much used in the escapement wheels and other nicer parts of watch-making : and bars 
ofhrass, very carefully made, fetch for this purpose a high price. 

The use of brass is of very considerable antiquity. Most of the ancient genuine relics 
are composed of various mixtures of brass with tin and other metals, and are rather to 
be denominated bronzes. The best proportion for brass guns is said to be 1,000 lbs. of 
copper, 990 lbs. of tin, and 600 lbs. of brass, in 11 or 12 cwt. of metal. Hie best brass 
gup 0 are made of malleable metal, not of pure copper and zinc alone; but worse metals 
are used to make it run closer and sounder, as lead and pot-metal. — ( Thomson's 
Chemistry, Encyc. Britannica, $-c.) 

BRAZILETTO, an inferior species of Brazil wood brought from Jamaica. It is 
one of the cheapest and least esteemed of the red dyewoods. 

BRAZIL NUTS, or Chcsnuts of Brazil, the fruit of the Juvia (Bertholh tia excehu'), 
a majestic tree growing to the height of 100 or 120 feet, abounding on the banks of the 
Orinoco, and in the northern parts of Brazil. The nuts are triangular, having a cunei¬ 
form appearance, with sutures at each of the angles ; the shell is rou^h and hard, and of 
a brownisli ash colour. The kernel resembles that of an almond, but is larger, and tastes 
more like a common hazel nut; it contains a great deal of oil, that may be obtained by 
expression or otherwise. These nuts do not grow separately, or in clusters, but are 
contained, to the number of from 15 to 50 or more*, in great ligneous pericarps or outer 
shells, generally of the size of a child’s head. This outer shell is very hard and strong, 
so that it is rather difficult to get at the nuts, which are closely packed in cells inside. 
'Die natives are particularly fond of this fruit, and celebrate the harvest of the juvia with 
rejoicings; it is also very much esteemed in Europe. The nuts brought to this country 
and the Continent, are chiefly exported from Para, and form ah article of considerable 
commercial importance. — ( Humboldt's Pers. Nar. vol. v. p. 538. Eng. trans.) 

BRAZIL WOOD (Fr. Bois dc Bresil; Ger. Brasilienholz / Du. Brasilienhout; It. 
Legno del Brasile, Verzino; Sp. Madera del Bresil ; Port. Pao Brasil ). It has been 
commonly supposed that this wood derived its name from the country in which it is 
principally produced. But Dr. Bancroft has conclusively shown that' woods yielding a 
red dye were called Brazil woods long previously to the discovery of America; and that 
the early voyagers gave the name of Brazil to that part of that continent to which it is 
still applied, from their having ascertained that it abounded in such woods. — (See the 
learned and excellent work, Philosophy of Colours, vol. ii. pp. 316—321.) 

It |g found in the greatest abundance, and is of the best quality, in the province of Pernambuco, where 
It is called Pao da rainha , or Queen's wood ; but it is also found in many other parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. The tree is large, crooked, and knotty; the leaves are of a beautiful red, and exhale an 
agreeable odour. Its botanical name is Ctesalpinia Brasttctto , but it is called by the natives ibiripitanaar 
Notwithstanding its apparent bulk, the bark is so thick, that a tree as large as a man’s body with the bark 
will not be so thick as the leg when peeled. When cut into chips, it loses the pale colour it before had, 
and becomes red, and when chewed has a sweet taste. It is used for various purposes by cabinet-makers, 
and admits of a beautiful varnish, but its principal use is in dyeing red; ana though tne colour is liable 
to decay, yet, by mixing with it alum and tartar, ft is easily made permanent. There is also made of it, 
by means of acids, a sort of liquid lake or carmine for painting in miniature. 

Brasil wood has been for many years past a royal monopoly; its exportation, except on account of 


* Humboldt says be bad most frequently found from 15 to 22 nuts in each pericarp; but Be Laet, who 
gave the first and most accurate description of this fruit, says that the pericarp is divided into six com* 
p&rtments, each of which incloses from 8 to 12 nuts, — (See llumboldt in foe. ctt.y 
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f government, being prohibited under the severest penalties. Owing to the improvident manner In which 
t has been cut down by the government agents, it is now rarely found within several leagues of the 
coast. Indeed, we are assured that many of the planters have privately cut down the trees on their estates, 
and used the timber as fire-wood, that they might not expose themselve to annoyance from the arbitrary 
and vexatious proceedings of these functionaries. The quantity of Brazil wood imported into this country 
is hut inconsiderable. Its price in the London market, exclusive of the duty (2s. per ton), varies for tho 
first quality from 60/. to 80/. per ton. — (Dr. Bancroft in loc. cit. Encyc. Me trap. Modern Traveller , 
vol. xxix. p.87.; Malic 11 run , vol. v. p. 525. Kng,t‘d. 8$c.) 

BREAD, the principal article in the food of most civilised nations, consists of a paste 
or dough formed of the flour or meal of diifcrent sorts of grain mixed with water, and 
baked. When stale dough or yeast is added to the fresh dough, to make it swell, it is 
said to he leavened ; when nothing of this sort is added, it is said to unleavened. 

1. Historical Sketch of Bread. — The President de Goguet has endeavoured, with his 
usual sagacity and learning, to trace the successive steps by which it is probable men 
were led to discover the art of making bread — ( Origin of Laws, Sfc. vol. i. pp. 95—105. 
Eng. trails,); but nothing positive is known on the subject. It is certain, however, 
from the statements in the sacred writings, that the use of unleavened bread was common 
in the days of Abraham — (Gen. xviii. 8.) ; and that leavened bread was used in 
the time of Moses, for he prohibits eating the Paschal lamb with such bread. — ( Exod. 
\ii. 1.5.) The Greeks affirmed that Pan had instructed them in the art of making 
bread ; but they, no doubt, were indebted for this art, as well as for their knowledge of 
agriculture, to the Egyptians and Phccnicians, who had early settled in their country. 
The method of grinding corn by hand mills was practised in Egypt and Greece from a 
very remote epoch ; but for a lengthened period the Romans had no other method of 
making flour, than by beating roasted corn in mortars. The Macedonian war helped to 
make the Romans acquainted with the arts and refinements of Greece; and Pliny men¬ 
tions, that public bakers were then, for the first time, established in Rome — (Hist. 
Nat. lib. xviii. c. 11.) The conquests of the Romans diffused, amongst many other 
useful discoveries, a knowledge of the art of preparing bread, as practised iu Rome, 
through the whole south of Europe. 

The use of yeast in the raising of bread seems, however, from a passage of Pliny 
(lib. xviii. c. 7.), to have been practised by the Germans and Gauls before it was practised 
by the Romans ; the latter, like the Greeks, having leavened their bread by intermixing 
the fresh dough with that which had become stale. The Roman practice seems to have 
superseded that which was previously in use in Prance and Spain; for tho art of raising 
bread by an admixture of yeast was not practised in France in modern times, till towards 
the end of tho seventeenth century. It deserves to be mentioned, that though the bread 
made in this way was decidedly superior to that previously in use, it was declared, by the 
faculty of medicine in Paris, to be prejudicial to health ; and the use of yeast was pro¬ 
hibited under the severest penalties ! Luckily, however, the taste of the public concur¬ 
ring with the interest of the bakers, proved too powerful for these absurd regulations, 
which fell gradually into disuse ; and yeast has long been, almost every where, used in 
preference to anything else in the manufacture of bread, to the wholesomeness and ex¬ 
cellence of which it has not a little contributed. 

'l'lie species of bread in common use in a country depends partly on the taste of the 
inhabitants, but more on the sort of grain suitable for its soil. But the superiority of 
wheat to all other farinaceous plants in the manufacture of bread is so very great, that 
wherever it is easily and successfully cultivated, wheaten bread is used, to the nearly total 
exclusion of most others. Where, however, the soil or climate is less favourable to its 
growth, rye, oats, &c. are used in its stead. A very great change for the better has, in 
this respect, taken place in Great Britain within the last century. It is mentioned by 
Harrison, in his description of England (p. 16*8.), that in the reign of Ilenry VIII. the 
gentry had wheat sufficient for their own tables, but that their household and poor neigh¬ 
bours were usually obliged to content themselves with rye, barley, and oats. It appears 
from the household book of Sir Edward Coke, that, in 1.596, rye bread and oatmeal formed 
a considerable part of the diet of servants, even in great families, in the southern counties. 
Barley bread is stated in the grant of a monopoly by Charles I., in 1626, to be the usual 
food of the ordinary sort of people. — (Sir F. M. Eden on the Poor, vol. i. p. 561.) At 
the Revolution, the wheat produced in England and Wales was estimated by Mr. King 
and Dr. Davcnant to amount to 1,750,000 quarters.— (Datenant's Works, vol. ii. 
p. #17.) Mr. Charles Smith, the very well informed author of the Tracts on the Com 
Trade, originally published in 1758, states, that in his time wheat had become much 
more generally the food of the common people than it had been in 1689; but lie adds 
(2d ed. p. 182. Lond. 1766), that notwithstanding this increase, some very intelligent 
inquirers were of opinion that even then not more that half the people of England fed 
on wheat. Mr. Smith’s own estimate, which is very carefully drawn up, is a little 
higher; for, taking the population of England and Wales, in 1760, at 6,000,000, he 
supposed that 9,750,000 were consumers of wheat; 739,000, of barley ; 888,000, of 
rye ; and 623,000, of oats. Mr. Smith farther supposed that they individually con- 
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sumed, the first class, 1 quarter of wheat; the second, 1 quarter and 3 bushels of 
barley ; the third, 1 quarter and 1 bushel of rye ; and the fourth, 2 quarters and 7 
bushels of oats. 

About the middle of last century, hardly any wheat was used in the northern counties 
of England. In Cumberland, the principal families used only a small quantity about 
Christmas. The crust of the goose pic, with which almost every table in the county is 
then supplied, was, at the period referred to, almost uniformly made of barley meal. — 
{Eden on the Poor, vol. i. p. 56*4.) 

Every one knows how inapplicable these statements are to the condition of the people 
of England at the present time. Wlieaten bread is now universally made use of in towns 
and villages, and almost every where in the country. Barley is no longer used, except in 
the distilleries, and in brewing; oats are employed only in the feeding of horses ; and 
the consumption of rye bread is comparatively inconsiderable. The produce of the 
wheat crops has been, at the very least, quadrupled since 1760. And if to thisimmen.se 
increase in the supply of wheat, we add the still more extraordinary increase in the 
supply of butcher’s meat—(see art. Cattle), the fact of a very signal improvement having 
taken place in the condition of the population, in respect of food, will be obvious. 

But great as has been the improvement in the condition of the people of England 
since 1760, it is but trilling compared to the improvement that has taken place, since the 
same period, in the condition of the people of Scotland. At the middle of last century, 
Scotch agriculture was in the most depressed state ; the tenants were destitute alike of 
capital and skill; green crops were almost wholly unknown ; and the quantity of wheat 
that was raised was quite inconsiderable. A field of 8 acres sown with this grain, in 
the vieinily of Edinburgh, in 1727, was reckoned so great a curiosity that it excited the 
attention of the whole neighbourhood! — ( Robertson's Rural Recollections, p. 267.) But 
even so late as the American war, the wheat raised in the Lothians and Berwickshire did 
not exceed a third part of what is now grown in them; and taking the whole country 
at an average, it will be a moderate estimate, to say that the cultivation of wheal lias 
increased in a tenfold proportion since 1 780. At that period no wheaten bread was to 
be met with in the country places and villages of Scotland ; oatcakes and baric// bannocks 
being universally made use of. But at present the case* is widely different. The upper 
and also the middle and lower classes in towns and villages use only wheaten bread, and 
even in farmhouses it is very extensively consumed. There is, at this moment, hardly a 
tillage to be met with, however limited its extent, that has not a public baker. 

In many parts of England it is the custom for private families to hake their ow a 
broad. This is particularly the casein Kent, and in some parts of Lancashire. In 180 1, 
{here was not a single public baker in Manchester ; and their number is still very limited. 

2. Rei/idations as to the Manufacture of Bread. — Owing to the vast importance of 
bread, its manufacture has been subjected in most countries to various regulations, some 
of which have had a beneficial and others an injurious operation. 

a. Assize of Bread. — From the yeat 1206, in the reign of Hcniry 111., down to our own days, it has 
been customary to regulate the price at which bread should be sold according to the puce ot wheat or 
flour at the time. An interference of this sort was supposed to be necessary, to prevent that monopoly 
on the part ot the hakris which it was feared might otherwise take place. 15ut it is needless, pei haps, to 
say that this apprehension was of the most futile description. The trade of a baker is one that may 
be easily learned and it requires no considerable capital to carry it on ; so that wete those engaged in 
the business in any particular town to attempt to force up prices to an aitilieial elevation, the. combi¬ 
nation would oe immediately defeated b\ the competition ol others ; and even though this wen* not the 
ease, the facility with which biead mav be baked at home would ol itself serve to nullify the dibits of 
.my combination, ltut the assize regulations W'ei e not merely useless; they were in many respects ex¬ 
ceedingly injurious : they rendered the price of flour a matter of comparative indifference to the baker; 
and they obliged the baker who used the finest flour, and made the best bread, to sell at the same rate as 
those who used interior flour, and whose bread was decidedly of a worse quality. Hut these consider¬ 
ations, how obvious soever tliey may now appear, were for a long time entirely overlooked. Aeeoid- 
mg, however, as the use of wlieaten bread was extended, it was found to be impracticable to set assizes 
in small towns and villages ; and, notwithstanding the fewness ol the bakers in such places gave them 
greater facilities for combining together, the price ot bread was almost uniformly lower m them than in 
places where assizes were set. In consequence, partly of this circumstance, but still more of the in¬ 
crease of intelligence as to such matters, the practice of setting an assize was gradually relinquished in 
most places ; and in 1815 it was expressly abolished, by an act of the legislature (55 Geo. 3. e. lld.t, in 
London ami its environs. In other places, though the power to set an assize still subsists, it is seldom 
acted upon, and has fallen into eompaiative disuse. 

h. Begulattons ns to the Weight, and Ingredients to he used in making Bread -According to the 

assize acts, a sack ot flour w eighing 280 lbs. is supposed capable of being baked into 80 quartern loaves ; 
one tilth ot the loaf being supposed to consist of water and salt, and four filths of flour. But the metier 
of loaves that may be made from a suck of flour depends entirely on its goodness. Good flour requites 
more water than bad flour, and old flour than new flour. Sometimes 82, 83, and even 86 loaves have 
been made from a sack of flour, and sometimes hardly 80. 

Under the asstoe acts, bakers were restricted to bake only peas, beans, rice, or potatoes, ot any of them, along with coin- 
three kinds of bread, viz. wlieaten, stand ird wheaten, and mon salt, pint* water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven, potato, or 
household , tin* first being made of the finest flour, the so other yeast, and mijerd in such prnum turns as thrxi shall think 
**owd of th. whole tlour mixed, aud the third <d ttie co.user 1U, —(3 Oeo. 4. c. 10b. § Z., and 1 <Sc 2 lleo t. c. nO. § ) 

flour. The loaves wore divided into pek, halt-peck, and it is also enacted by the same statutes, that uakCTs in Lon. 
quartern lw.i\is ; the legal weight of e.u h, when baked, hi mg, don, and in tliu country, that Jk, in all places 10 miles from 
tlie pick loaf 17 II., no/ , tin- halt peck, 8 lbs. 11 o/ , and the Hov.il Exchange where an assl/e is not set, mini make "nj 
the quart, rn tills '.Jo/ avoirdupois. sdl lnea>l <>J such weight anti size as they flUnk Jit, any law or 

huv, however, li n enacted, that u ilhm the city of Lon- as.ire to the contrary notwithstanding. Ilut it is at the name 
don, mu-In, thi.se pjai es in the countr) where an nssi/e is not i line enacted, th it such bread shall always tie sold by avoir- 
set, it shall lie I m till for tlie bakers to make and k. 11 bread ilupois w, lglit of ll, ounces In the pound, and in no oilier 
made ol wheat, bailey, rye, oats, buckwheat, Indian corn, manner, under a penalty for every offence of not mote ll.au 
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40*., except, however, French or fancy lirend, or rolls, which 
mav lie sold without previously weighing the same. 

Jinkers or sellers of bread are bound to have fixed, in some 
conspicuous part of their shop, a beam and scales, with proper 
weights for weighing bread ; and a person purchasing bread 
may require it to be weighed in his presence. 1 lakers, and 
others sending out bread In caits, are to supply them with 
beams, scales, Ac , and to weigh the bread if required, under 
a penalty of not more than SI — (3 Geo. 1. c. I Ob. § 8.) 

II iker*, .either journeymen or masters, using alum or any 
other unwholesome ingredient, and convicted on their own 
confession, or on the oath of one or more witnesses, to forfeit 
not exceeding 20/. and not less than SI. if beyond the environs 
ot London, and not exceeding 10/. nor less than SI. if within 
London or its environs. Justices are allowed to publish 
the names of offenders. The adulteration of meal or flour is 
punishable by a like penalty. Loaves made of any other 
gram than wheat without the dry and its Ubeities, or be¬ 
yond 111 miles of the Roval Kxchange, to be marked with a 
I irge Roman M.; anil every person exposing such loaves 
without suchmaik shall forfeit not more than 411/1. nor less 
111.in 10a. for every loal so exposed.—(1 & 2 Geo. 4. e. SO. § It.) 

toy ingredient oi mixtine found within the house, mill, 
stall, shop. See. of any miller, meal man, or baker, width, 
nftci due examination, shall lie adjudged to have been placed 
tlieie fni the purpose of adulteration, shall be forfeitsd, and t lie 
person wit bin whose pi onuses it is found punished, if within 
the city of London and its environs, by a penalty not exceeding 
10/. nor less than 40s. tor the first ollence, 6/. for the second 
ollertce, and In/ for every subsequent olfcnce. — ( 5 Geo. I. 
i llJti. § 14.) And if without London and its environs, the 
pails in whose house or premises ingredients tor adulteration 
shall be found shall forfeit for even such offence not less than 
SI. and not more than 20/. - {Uk‘1 G,». I. c. S. § S ) 


Bakers in London and its environs are not to sell, or expose 
to sale, any bread, rolls, or cakes, nor bake or deliver any 
meat, pudfling, pie, tart, or victuals of any sort, on Sundays, 
except between the hours of nine In the morning and one in 
the afternoon, under penalty of JO*, for the first offence, 20*. 
for the second offence, and 40*. for every subsequent offence. 
_ 13 Geo. 4. c . 106. 5 16.) 

Bakers in the country are prohibited from selling, fee., any 
bread. Sic., or baking or delivering any meat, &c. on Sundays 
any time after half past 1 o'clock of the afternoon of that day, 
or during the time of divine service, under penalty of St. fot 
the first offence, 10*. for the second, and 20*. for the third and 
every subsequent offence. — [Sit Geo. 3. c. 36. 5 12.) 

There are several regulations in the acts now in force with 
respect tu the sale, &c. of bread where an assire is set; but as 
Ihepiactice of setting an assize is nearly relinquished, it seems 
unner ess,lry to its apitulatc them. The weight of the nssi/e 
bread has already been mentioned, and tbe principle on wln< ii 
its price is fixed 

Notwithstanding the prohibition against the use of alum, it 
is believed to be vny geneinlly employed, panic ul crly liv the 
bnkei s of London. ‘‘In the metropolis,” says Or. Thomson 
(Snpi't to filiate, nrit., art. ifufawg), “ where the goodness of 
bread Is estimated entirely by Its whiteness, it is usual with 
those*bakers who employ Hour of an inferior quality to add aa 
much alum as common salt to the dough , or, in other words, 
the quantity of salt added is diminished a halt, and tbe de¬ 
ficiency supplied by an equal weight of alum. Tins improves 
the look of the bread, rendering it much whiter and firmer." 

There are believed to be about 2,000 master bakers m 
London, Westminster, &c. The tiade which they cany oil is 
In geneial but limited, and it is not reckoned a very advan¬ 
tageous line ot business. 


13 It KM E NJ, one of the free Hanseatic cities, on the Weser, about 50 miles from its 
month, lat 5:i° N., long, 8° 48' 3" E. Population in 1819, 53,478. Its situation 

renders lJremen the principal emporium of Hanover, Brunswick, Hesse, and other 
countries traversed by the Weser. The charges on the buying, selling, and shipping of 
goods, are very moderate. The principal German exports are woollen goods, linens, 
giain, oak bark, glass, smalts, hams, hides, rapesced, beef and pork, rags, wool, wine. 
I've*. 'Hie wheat and barley shipped here are mostly inferior; but the oats are useful 
common feed; beans are good. The linens are mostly the same as those from Ham¬ 
burg. The imports consist of tobacco (of which large quantities are re-exported), 
coffee, sugar, and other colonial products ; whale oil, iron, rice, hides, wines, raw cot¬ 
ton, cotton stuffs and yarn, earthenware, brandy, tar, tea, dyewoods, timber, hemp,&c. 


firemen lias long been, anil continues to be, the most impoit.int cntrrpOt on the Continent for the sale 
of tobacco. In l KM about /»,000 bunds wens engaged m the manufacture of cigais, ol winch the export 
was estimated at 233,000 boxes of 1,000 each. But an increase of the duty on cigars imported into the 
Ccnnau Customs Union subsequently gave the trade a check. 


hntiiimr to llremrn. — The entrance to thp Wesei lies 

tween tin Milium anil other sands cm the south-western, awl 

the Tcg'ers l’lval, <Vo on 11 n* north-eastern siile. Its course 
(mm lb ineilt he to its mouth is ni arlv S B ami N.W. It is 
burned throughout The buoys oil (he light or st nboard stile 
a. ben tillering being t,l.n k .ml in irki il with li'llio, while 
thorn on the left oi larboard are white anil iiiimheied The 
Inst or outer hl.n It buns has a gilt kev upon it, and is, tlnie- 
toie. i ailed the wWihmI or key laiuy , it lies in t(),\ fathoms, 
bearing N. K. S miles hum Wr.mgeioog light This Is an in¬ 
ti minting light, having replaced, m 18.3d, the old mat file 
hi at on on the island of Wrangelong, oppo ito to tin north, in 
i vtremdy ot Bast Fi u si.mil. It Is, ,u fouling to the most au- 
tl'iii'n statements, in lat. S 5 ' 1 t7J'N.. long. 7 ' 51' .55" i' , 
is i Ii i.iteil »>3', feet above high water mark, being alternately 
visible and invisible foi the sji.uu of a minute. -V light ve-. 1 


Is moored ill the fair-way of the Weser, between the black 
buoys B ami F, and the white buoys 2 and 3. she has two 
masts; during clay, a red (lag. with a white cross upon it, is 
kepi dying at the mam in ist ; and at night she t vlnbils 7 lan¬ 
tern lights, 2S feit above de< k This vessel is on no annum 
to have* her station, unless i .impelled by tbe u e. L.ngo vc-n-Ix 
do not now generally a cernl fm(her than Bremeilehe, on (ho 
e ist side of the live r, about "S milts below Bremen, where a 
new and -parlous haihour, i ailed “ llienu i Ifavi n,” lias been 
roiistrtu ted Bill vessels mil drawing more than 7 fist w iti r 
come up to town ; and tho-e drawing from 13 to 1 I lei I may 
tome up to Veges.ii k, about 13 miles tiom Ifrt mi n. The 
latter bad m ls!9 a pop of >,55S, and Hr.-im r Jlavcn of 
.3,bIS. (See ill'-* Snilnifj Jhrutivnt fot the NoithSni, pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Nome.) 


Account ol the (Jnautities of Life principal Articles lmpoitcd into llicmen in 1851 and 1852, most part of 
winch was re-exported. 


)m ports. 


IS 31 

IS 3? 

; Imports. 

1851. 

1852. 

slips, pot and piarl 

- casks 

3,33b 

2,992 

1 Rice 

- lb-. 

1.5,097,999 

22,5.35. 'ol 


- boxes 

1,13(1 



- casks 

11,979 

1 5,0I,| 


- hags 

2,7/>d 

2,125 

Rum 


1,916 

1,322 

1,087 

Col lee 


1.3,512,3V, 

12,300,912 

Sidttietre - 

- bags 

5,91.5 


- lasts 

1,25b 


Seed, Unset d 

barrels 

10,081 

10,3.38 



2,14 3 

2,637 

| rape - 

- ia-ks 

618 

310 



111,‘IIM) 

10Ji A 1 


- lbs. 

18,397,80.3 

16,587,008 



.3,06.3 

•1,6 10 


-- 

.511,249 

340,901 



0,811 ,lb2 

8,561,720 


barrels 

5,8 13 

4,298 

1 )\ e woods, fusin' - 


2,2.32,000 

1,767,000 


pai k. 

4,315 

9.149 

logwood 

quercitron 


8,000,OIK) 

6,111,000 


■ easks 

18,992 

40,376 

f casks 

218 


bales 

62.633 


t bags 

29,337 

10,1*J2 

.Tobacco - 

boxes 

.3,78.3 

4,078 

51,114 

redwood 

- ll.s 

SOli ,00u 

1,652,000 



32,247 

Flint, currants 

- cask* 

23b 

2,43.3 


rannist. 

12,020 

14,534 

raisins 


3,3 IS) 

3,0b 4 

The statistical Bureau states 

Herrings 

bamls 

5,(31 

4,29 1 

the impoit of tobacco to 



Hides 

— 

1 89,411 

110,231 

rave been — 




Indigo - - • 

( boxes 
( seroons 

44,8 

20 

699 

22 

1 Wen Indian and 1 ii % « 
South Amcru an I ll)4. 

15,101,428 

17,865,232 

Oil, cocoa nut 

- lbs 

i 150.OIH) 

200,000 

I North American 

• - 

16,760,436 

40,197,927 



763,000 

f 840,000 

iTobacco, stems 

. cn.ks 

7,.581 

7,501 

olive - 


217,000 

30,000 


numb. 

6,62.3,0(10 

10,569,000 

pahn - 


1.34,000 

180.000 

Whalebone, (Jreeulund - lbs. 

1,700 

5,600 

rape - 

- — 

1,115,00(1 

1,035,000 

South Sea and 1 

226,900 

87,600 

New foimdlanil 

h.u rels 

4,10(1 

4,000 

I North Western - 


tir.-oid and * 

. _ 

2,800 

3,700 

.Wood, eedar 


8.201 

10,284 

South Sea 


19,800 

| 6,300 

lignum vine 

- lbs. 

160,000 

100,000 

1’eppei 

- bags 

1,767 

9,371 

mahogany 

- logs 

3,151 

5,498 

I’Jminto 

- _ 

1 1,181 

| 5,311 




1 Total value of I mports* 

- 

37.546,116 r doll. — 

6.093,1 19. 
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Account of tlie principal Exports from Bremen in 1851 


By Land or In¬ 
land Navigation. 


Ashes, pearl and pot 
Book* - 
Butter 
(Wee - 
Corn, barley • 
beaus 
oats 
rye 

■wheat - 
Cotton 

Flour, wheat - 


Hams - 
Hides, dried - 
salted - 
Indigo - 
Iron bnrs 

Manufactures, cotton 
lace . 
linen - 
sailcloth 
silk « 
woollen 
general 

Hire ... 
Tobacco leaf - 

manufactured 

stomsj 

cigars 


Wine . 

Other articles • 


- lbs. 

packs. 

- lbs. 


boxes 

lbs. 


- packs. 

{ pieces 
( packs. 
I piei es 

- packs. 


fhhds. 

< bottle* 

lido. 


665,121 

734 

418,751 

3,076,966 

m 


66l 

7021 

1,49 V} 


1,377 
478,322 
J, 24! ,490 
313,266 
4,037 

768,453 
61,232 
50. '.39 
6,601 
3,125,681 
14,260 
72 
2,939 
22,t >87 
310 
6,133 
1.090 
4.2 U 
4,075 
2,884.790 
14,720,746 
149,001 
4,400,006 
76,455,(88) 
3,911 
372,7 10 
12,581 


8,156,206 

1,122,755 

552,103 

874 

* 79,1 91 
1,415,95.3 
(.15,006 
173,781 
2,991..364 
2,271 
1 

758 

1,902 

485 

2,315 

31 

1,711 

3,186 

6,977,300 

20,577,198 

1.33,075 

4,825,222 

251,109,000 

10,176 

45,713 

5,194 


Eqna’ at t he a 1 erage rate of exchange of 616 rix dollars per 10 0 1. to 


1,624,266 
1,315 
897,4.32 
13,700,516 
418} 
159J 
920# 
7,714] 
1,8311 
8,6.31,528 
2,361,245 
b G5..369 
4,911 


179,389 
0,120,045 
16,531 
73 
3,697 l 
23,989 f 
795-1 
8,4 50 ; 
1,124 
5,955 
7,561 
9,862,090 
35,297,914 
282,076 
9,231,226 
327,621,000 
14,3871 
418,18.3 > 

_ 17,775] 

Rix dollars - 


128,322 
184,368 
141,125 
1,812,832 
28,913 
12,548 
42,068 
652,284 
204,261 
1,370,283 
85,267 
20,615 
449,371 
112,586 
9 7,377 
2b», r >7l 
60,2.12 
266,785 


;,978 


661,606 

236,597 

688,200 

2,322,013 

1,271,491 

401,14.3 

5,317,3.37 

33,312 

572,593 

2,370,712 

571,996 

9,816,375 


_32.808,947_ 

A , 3.535,H0S~t)v 4,1. J 


Account of the Arrivals of Ships at Bremen in 1850 and 1831, specifying the Countries from whence 
they came, and the Numbers and Tonnage of those from each. 


Countries. 

1850. 

1851. 

Countries.) 

1850. 


Vessels. 

'Ions. 

Vessels. 

Ton*. 

Vessel*. 

Ton*. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

(ireat Britain 

381 

49,237 

402 

52,481 

Cuba 

Cl 

1.3,146 

57 

12,215 

Denmark 

81 

2,1.31 

107 

3,270 

liavtl 

18 

4,310 

17 

3,.3'lH 


41 

5,619 

51 

6,068 

I’orto Kico - 

19 

3,515 

21 

3,86,1 

Holland 

151 

8,3 1.3 

217 

14,361 

Mexico - - 


1,301 

6 

912 

Prussia 

13.3 

12,16(1 

136 

J 0,452 

Venezuela - 

13 

2,485 

11 

1 ,S,59 

Russia 

6 fi 

7,175 

125 

15,561 

Brazil* 

14 

2,875 

50 

9,066 

‘sweden .V Norway 

151 

9,958 

172 

10,600 

(filter place* - 

20 

5,100 

31 

7,578 

U. ‘s. of ,\m. rim ‘ . 

128 1 

(.2,019 

131 

61,711 







Duties. - An export duty of 4 percent., ad valorem, Iscbarged 
on all inert hanrtme shipped from Bremen ; and an import 
duty of 5 per cent., ad valorem, on all foreign articles entered 

Goods passing through Bremen in transitu are divided into 
four classes; those suhjxtid to the highest duty p.«ytng 
about /jd. per cwt. gross, while those subjected to the lowest 
duty nav only about l-(,d. per ditto. Nothing ran be objet ted 
to this duty stvo ittf existence; but, Ms it can yield only a 
mere trifle, surely it had better be repealed. 

Tbe value of the iiii/n r/t j, c.dcul vied according to the In¬ 
voice price, nildmg 'thereto tiie fieight and the rate of In¬ 
surance current m Bremen; the v due of the exports is 
estimated fYmn the invoice price only. Should there be no 
Invoice of imports, it Is the duty of the import, r to make a cor- 
intimate ot the value Upon Ins omh as a citizen. 

J‘,vitg ration. — Brenion lias become the most considerable 
Y . ot '* fbe Bon linen t for the shipment of emigrants to the 
United States, and olher parts in America. In proof of this 
we subjoin 1 


Account of tlio Numbers nnd Destination of the 
Emigrants sailed from Bremen in 1 H51 suid 1852. 


Destination. 

1851. 

| 1852. | 

Ships. 

Persons. 

Ships. 

Persons. 


New Vork 
Unto 
Baltimore 
New Oi leans 
riiiladelplda 

(vnlvfvtoti 

t'allao 

Quebec 

Rise where 

10 steamer*. 
125 sail. vess. 
29 _ 

32 — 

It) — 

12 — 

5 — 

1.3 1 

737 

19,005 

5,491 

8,360 

716 

1,511 

1,101 

509 

11 shauner*. 
178 sail. vest. 

52 — 

19 — 

11 — 

16 — 

12 — 

9 - 

781 

28,855 

10,07" 

13,116 

1,028 

2,271 

1,410 

9S.3 

Total! 

236 1 

37,493 

318 ""l 

58,551 


Ship-brokers are licensed officers, nnd give security to the 
amount ot 2,000 rix dolla.s, for the faithful discharge of their 
duties. These are. to eng .ge freigb.s, to sell vessels by nuct.on, 
to enter vessels, and colic, t freights. They are not pel nutted 
to have partners, to transact any . ommerciai business on tin >r 
own account, to accept commissions or consignments, to -ell or 
puichnse bills of exchange, or to engage in any mercantile 
concerns. 

None but appointed lookers of this < lax ran undertake any 
of the duties assigned to them. Any person employing a non- 
Appolnted broker, is deprived of legal tedress against theun- 
uullioi isid agent by whose conduct he may sustain in pity. 

Mop-brokers are ohliged to keep a register of all vessels 
coming in or going out, of the names of the captains who . nt- 
p I overt them, to procure man .tests of cargoes, and to attend to 
tin - payment of duties and oilier dues chargeable on vessuLor 
cargo. w 

1 lie fies allowed to them are, for (bartering a u-sscl in bulk, 
18 grotes per gram last; of this the owner pays 12 grotes, and 
the freighter t. grotes. 

For out ward-bound vessels, taking merchandise as It may bo 
otic red, 2 per cent, on the freight. 

For entering a vessel from sea measuring 50 lasts, 5 rix* 
dollars ; measuring 10(1 ditto, 74 rix-dullars; and if she mea¬ 
sure above 100 lasts, 10 rix-rtollars. 

Entry dues are to be paid by the consignees of foieigit vessels 
out of the commission they may chaige 

For the collection of freight money, the broker is entitled to 
receive 1 per cent., but the consignee of a. foreign vessel is to 
pay this sum. 

Regulations qf the Harbour of llrrmer Haven. — All vessels 
eiiteimg the harbour are sub|ect to the superintendence of tbe 
harbour master*, whose directions are to be obeyed by the 
captains and crews. 

No ballast or rubbish is to lie thrown overboard, under a 
penalty It) nx-d.illars for the first offence, which is Inrroased 
In case or repetition ; the offender, loo. Is obliged to remove 
the articles he may have so cast into the harbour. 

It U not permitted to keep gunpowder on bonrd, and nny 
which mav be in tbe vessel must be delivered up within 2 hours 
after she has reached her beith- non-compliance with this 
subjects the party to a fine of from 10 to 5l) rlx-dollars; nor is 
it permitted to discharge any fire-arms in port. 
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The use of all fire on hoard, from sunset to sunrise, is pro¬ 
hibited ; the contain, however, may have a light, in a closed 
lantern, in his cabin. 

The crews are not allowed to carry on shore any fire arms, 
dirks, or other weapons. 

The total value of the Imports Into Bremen In 1851, !>y sea 
and land, amounted to 37,516,lib rix doll., equal at the 
average rale of exchange (616 rix-doll. per 100/.) to 6,095,118/. 

The Harbour Dues for the Port of Br 


14j. The value of the exports 1>y' sea and land during the 
same year, was estimated at 32,868JJ47 rix-d. or 5,335,868/. 
In 1851 there belonged to Bremen Ml sea going ships, some of 
them of large sire, of the aggregate burden of .60,1/00 lasts <m 
75,300 tons; and in addition to these a considerable number 
of Hanoverian and Oldpnburg ships are employed in the tratlo 
of the port. Tliu Bremen merchants carry on an extenstro 
direct trade with the U. States, Cuba, lira/il, &c. 

men (Bremer Haven) are as follow : — 




In Jan. 

Feb. 

(Vessels. 

Burden. 

M arch, 
Sept. 

April, 

Oct. 



| Nov. 

Dec. 


Square rigged 
(ialbots 
Squat e rigged 

(iillliutS . 
Hquaru rigged 

Galliots 


l.mts. Tout. Lasts. Tom. 
f 300 450 and upwards 

I 250 375 to 300 450 

300 — V >0 375 

225 _ 200 300 

180 — 150 2‘/5 

150 — 120 180 


150 


100 

80 


120 - 100 
90 — 80 


150 


\Riv.,l»l. £ t. it. 
48 = 8 0 0 

45 — 7 10 0 

36 = 6 0 0 

30 = 5 0 0 

24 = 4 0 0 

21 as 3 10 0 

18 = 3 0 0 

18 = 3 0 0 

15 as 2 10 0 


15 


2 1< 


12 = 2 0 0 

9 as 1 10 0 

6 =-i 1 0 0 


Rix-dol. £ I. d 
40 = 6 13 4 

35 as 5 16 8 

.30 = 5 0 0 

25 = 4 3 4 

20 = 3 6 8 

174 = 2 IS 4 

15 = 2 10 0 

15 = 2 10 0 

121 =218 
121 =218 
10 = 1 13 4 

74 sa 1 5 0 

5 = 0 16 8 


The above rates are tor 2 months ; should the vessel remain 
longer in harbour, then there Is an increased «harge of 1 to 6 
lix-dollars, value 3*. Ad. to 1/., tor each additional month, 
in proportion to the season and to the aboru measurement. 

3 British or American tons is taken as equal to 2 lasts 

In addition to the above, the vessels are subject lo another 
due of 5 groschen, or about 2 Id. per ton of the goods on board; 
that is, , , 

Vessels arriving with goods on board, pay at this rate for 
the quantity of goods on hoard, but nothing more on departure 
whether laden or in ballast. 

Vessels in riving in ballast pay this rate on the quantity of 
goods laden for the outward voyage ; this rate is therefore only 

^Hi/u/Jgc and T.i(;ht house Dura, on Bremen ships and those 
having reciprocity treaties with Bremen, J groschen per 500 
lbs. cargo per vojage. Ships in ballast are exempted truin this 

Ahmcij. — Accounts are kept In thalers, or nx dollars, of Vi 
creates or grotes , the grate being divided into 5 swares. The 
Bieinen rix-dollar current is warh 5*. 2d. sterling; and the 
pur of exchange is 1/. sterling=6 ux dollars 22 grotes 4 snares. 

11'riL'ltti and Measures. - The commercial pound =2 marks 
= l(i ounces =32 loths=7,69<> English gtams Hence, loti lhs. 
of Bremen's lOO'S avoirdupois, or 19 825 kilog. A load of 
ptmuisi hwer ■= 300 lbs., hut carnets reckon ic at 308 11m. A 
centner = 116 Mis.; a shippound~ 24 centners, or 209 lbs.; a 


waage of Iron = 120 lbs. ; a stone of flax — 20 lbs.; a stone of 
wool = 10 lbs. A ton of butter great measure = 300 lbs.; and 
a ton of do. small measure = 220 lbs. 

The dry measure arc, 4 spirits = I viettel; 4 viertels = 1 
sc-heflel; 10 sclic-HVls = 1 quart; 4 quarts — 1 last ; the last = 
80-70 bushels VVinthester measure, oi 10-087 quarters , tint 
is, 10 quarters and 0’7 bushel. A barrel of salt = 3J scbeflc-U. 
A last of coals = 2 ehabhvns Ncwiastle measure. 

The liquid measures arc, 8-S quarts=l vierte!; 5 viertels 
= 1 anker ; 4 ankers = I tieri e , 1 \ tierce = oxhoft; the oxhofe 
— 58 English wine gallons. Wmo is sometimes sold bv the 
ahm of 4 ankers = 371 Eng. wine gallons. A barrel of whale 
oil =6 stock.m, or 216 lbs. nett = 314 Eng. wine gallons. A 
ship l ist of herrings, salt, and coals = 12 barrels. 

The Bremen foot = 11-38 Eng. inches : hence, 100 Bremen 
feet = 91*8 Eng. ditto. The Bremen t-U is 2 feet ; and 1 00 ells 
of Bremen = 63-2 Eng. yards. 

Tares. — The usual tares arc, on sugar In casks and Brazil 
chests, 17 percent., on llavauuah boxes, 70 lbs. ; Maryland 
tobacco, 90 Hat. per hogshead . ditto Virginia and Kentuckj, 
110 lbs. per hogshead ; cotton, round bales, 1 per « ent.; square 
dtito, 6 per cent.; tea (green), 20 lbs. per quarter chest, ditto 
(black). 22 lbs. per quarter chest, Most other articles, such as 
East India indigo, rice, collee, spires, &c., real tare.— Drawn 
up principally trom the communication* of Bremen merchants 
and Consular Reports.) 


13 III BE. Any person giving or offering a bribe, recompence, or reward, to any 
officer of the customs, lo induce him ta neglect his duty, to forfeit 200/. — (3 & 4 Will. 
4. c. 5.3. §38.) 

13HICKS and TILES well known articles used in the building and covering of 
houses. They arc made of baked clay and sand. 


Until 1833, an excise duty was cliaTged both on bricks and tiles (the latter being then exempted from 
the duty), so that their manufacture was placed under surveillance. It was ordered by 17 Geo. 3. c. 42. 
that bricks made for sale should be H§ inches long, 2k inches thick, and4 wide ; on pain of forfeiting, for 
hi icks of less dimensions when burnt, 20s. frr every 1,000, and proportionally lor a greater or less num¬ 
ber. It was also provided, that tbe size of the sieves or screens for sifting or screening sea-coal ashes 
to bo mixed with brick earth in making bricks, should not exceed | oi animli between the meshes. 


Bricks being the principal material used In London and In 
most units of England in the building of houses, immense 
quantities are annually piodueed In that part of the United 
Kingdom. And notwithstanding the influence of the duty, 
their consumption in England nearly doubled during the 20 
years ending with 1840 ; the number that paid duty in 1821 
having been 899,178,510, whereas in 1846 it amounted to 
1,677781 1,131, and in 1847 to 2,193,829,491 , but they subse¬ 
quently fell off, the quantity brought to the charge in 1849, the 
last year of the duly, being only 1,462,767,151. In Scotland, 
■where stone is mostly employed in building, their manufacture 


is comparatively unimportant. The duty, which produced 
in 1849, a nett revenue (me. Scotland) of 4.56,452/., had long 
been felt to be extremely partial, seriously allectlng some parts 
of the country, while It did not touch others. Its defects were 
set In a still more striking light by the rapidly extending use 
of tiles, alter they had been relieved from the duty, in drainage 
anti otherwise. Influenced by these and other considerations, 
government proposed and carried tbe repeal of the ditty on 
bricks in 18.50. Perhaps, however, the better plan would havo 
been to have commuted it for an equivalent house-tax. 


BRIMSTONE. See Sulphur. 

BRISTLES (Fr. Soies; Ger. Borsten; Du. Borstels; It. Seiole ; Sp. Cerdas, Setas; 
Pol. Szezeciny ; ltus. Schtschetina ; Lat. Setae), the strong glossy hairs growing on the 
back of the hog and the wild boar. 


These arc very extensively used by brushmakers, shoemakers, saddlers, &c., and form n considerable 
article of import. Russia is the great mart for bristles ; those of the Ukraine being held in the highest 
estimation. Of the total quantity imported in 1849, amounting to 2,504,676lbs., Russia furnished 
2 141 505 lbs., Prussia (Konigsberg) 39,466 lbs., and Germany 224,959 do. At an average of the 3 years 
ending with 1842, the entries for homo consumption amounted to 1,772,196 lbs. a year. The duly, which 
varied from 2s. 6 d. on roxigh to 3s. per cwt. pn sorted bristles, was repealed in 1845. 

BROKERS, persons employed as middlemen to transact business or negotiate bar¬ 
gains between different merchants or individuals. They are sometimes licensed by 
public authority, and sometimes not. 
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brokers arc divided into different classes; as bill or exchange brokers, stockbrokers, 
ship and insurance brokers, pawnbrokers, and brokers simply so called, or those who 
sell or appraise household furniture distrained for rent. Exclusive, too, of the classes 
now mentioned, the brokers who negotiate sales of produce between different merchants 
usually confine themselves to some one department or line of business; and by at¬ 
tending to it exclusively, they acquire a more intimate knowledge of its various details, 
and of the credit of those engaged in it, than could be looked for on the part of a 
general merchant; and are consequently able, for the most part, to buy on cheaper and 
to sell on dearer terms than those less familiar with the business. It is to these circum¬ 
stances—to a sense of the advantages to be derived from using their intervention in the 
transaction of business — that the extensive employment of brokers in London and all 
other large commercial cities is wholly to be ascribed. 


Tlie number of brokers in London is unlimited j but bv the 
statute S & U Will. 3. c. VO. they .ire to be licensed by the lord 
nuiYor and aldermen, under burh restrictions and limitations 
as they may think tit to enact. By the 57 tieo. 3. c. 60., 
brokers acting without being duly admitted are made liable in 
a penalty of 100/. The fee on admis.lon is fixed by the same 
Oct at !>(. j and there is, besides, an annual payment also of 51. 

Tbe following are some of the regulations established by the 
“ - 1 ’ it to Ute act of Will. 3.. — That 


mayor mid aldermen pursuant..._... 

every person shall, upon ids admission, take an oath duly and 
faithfully to execute and perform the office of broker between 
party and party, in nil things pertaining to the duty of the said 
office, without fraud or collusion, to the best and utmost of Ids 
skill and knowledge ; that he shall in nil cases reveal the name of 
his prj ncipal; and neither deal in goods on his own account, nor 
barter and scii again, nor make any gain In goods beyond the 
usual brokerage , and that lie shall regularly register all the 
contracts, ike. into winch he enters. 

Broker* grant a liond under a penalty of 500/. for the faithfuj 
perloi inancc of the duties sworn to in the oath of admission. 

A medal is delivered to the broker, with his name engraved 
thereon, which lie may produce, If required, as evidence of 
his qualification. 

Twelve persons professing the Jewish religion are permitted 
to act as brokers within the city, under the stum- regulations, 
mid receivu tile silver medal accordingly. This medal is 
transferable, and is sold generally at from 800/. to 1, r iU0/., 
exclusive of the expense of transfer, which is unrcrtuin. 
llpi'ii the decease ol any of the holders of tin, medal without 
its having been transferred, the appointment falls to the hud 
mayor tor tlte time being, and lor It the sum of 1,50"/. has 
not unfrcquently hum given— (Mont<;Jiore'.i Cum. but. art. 

If goods in the city ol London he sold by a broker, to he 
paid for hy n loll of exchange, the vendor lias’ a right, nation ,e 
irmonable time, if he he not satisfied with tile stifllc ieiu y of 
the pun hast r, to annul the contract, provided he intimate Ins 
dissent as soon as he has an opportunity of inqnhine into the 
solvt nry of the purchaser. In a cast* of this sori (Hodgson v. 
Jhtrirx, V l .imp. N. 536.), Lord KlUnbormigli was, at 

first, i attu rim lined to think that the contract concluded bv n 
broker must be absolute, unless ids authority weie limited hy 
writing, of which the purchaser had nolice, liul Ihespcshd ;urv 
said, that “ unless the name of the purchaser has been pievtonsly 
< oiuiniuiicftted to the seller, if the payment is to he hy lull, the 
seller is always understood to reserve to himself the power of 
ihsapproving of the sufficiency of the purchaser, and annulling 
the contract." Lord Lllcnhorough allowed that this usage 
was reasonable and valid. But lie clearly thought that the 
rejection must lie Intimated as soon as the seller has had time 
to Inquire into the solvency ol the purchaser. T he Jury found, 
ill the case in question, that .five day* waa not too Jong a period 
for making the necessary inquiries. 

Broker*, Bill, — propose and conclude bargains between 
merchants and others in matters of bills and exchange. They 
make it their business to know the state of the exchange, and 
tin* cilcuinstances llkei / to elevate or depress it. They Cell 
hills for those tlunnitg oil foreign countm-s, and buy kills for 
those remitting to them; and from their knowledge of the 
mutual wants of tlie one i lass its compared with those ot the 
other, a few of the principal brokers are able to fix the rate of 
exchange at a fair average, winch it would not he po^Ude to 
do if ihe merchants directly transacted with eacli other. Their 
Charge, as brokerage, is lie. per cent. 

“ 'I ho'e," says Mr. Windham Heawes, “who exercise the 
Tunctlon of bill broker*, ought to be men of honour and capable 
W■their business; and the more so, as both the credit and 
lortutn? of those who employ them may, in some measure, l* 
said to be in their hands; and, therefore, they should avoid 
babbling, and be prudent in their office, which consists in one 
sole point, tiiat is, to hear oil and toy nothing; so that they 
oughfhever to apeak of the negotiations transacted bv means 
of their intervention, or relate any ill report which they may 
have beard against a drawer, nor offer his bill* to those wlio 
have spread It,” 

t broker*, Stork, — are employed to buy and sell stock in the 
public funds, or in the funds of Joint stock companies. Their 
buuneta is regulated by certain acts of parliament, by 'which. 


among other things, it is enacted, that contracts in the nature 
of wagers, or contracts apparently framed for the sale or pur¬ 
chase of stock, hut really Intended only to enable tlie parties to 
speculate on contingent fluctuations of the market, without 
any stock being actually sold, shall be void, and those engaging 

in them .subjected to a penalty of 500/_(7 Geo. Si, c. If. marie 

perpetual liy 10 Geo. V. e. 8.) And by the snme act, any one 
conti acting to sell stock of whicli he is not actually possessed, 
or to which he is not entitled, forfeus iOt)/. Brokers not 
keeping a book in which all contracts are regularly Inserted, 
are liable In a penalty of 50/. for each omission; half to tlie 
king, and half to those who sue for it. Tlie (Largo for bro¬ 
kerage on all public funds, except (exchequer bills and India 
bond-. Is 2*. fid. percent.; on these, it is 1*. percent. No 
transaction with respect to the purchase and sale of stock in 
tlie public fund* ean lie concluded except by the intervention 
of a licensed broker, unless by the parties themselves. 

Broker*, Ship and Insura me —Idle chief employment of this 
class of brokers is in the buying and selling of ships, in pro* 
< tiring caigocs on freight, and adjusting tin* terms of churtei- 
pavtles, settling with tlie master for his salary and disburse¬ 
ments, &e. Tht-ir charge as ship brokers is about 2 per cent, 
on the gross receipt*, when they act as insurance brokets, 
they charge 5 per cent, on the premium, exclusive of a dis¬ 
count allowed them on settling with the underwriter. The 
merchant looks to the broker for the rcgularitvof the tontract, 
and u proper selection ot underwaters To lilm also tlte 
underwriters look for a fair slid candid disclosinc of all 
material eire u instances alb cting the risk, and for pay mini ot 
the ir premiums. From the importance ol their employ mint, 
ship and insurance* brokers ought to be, and indeid gtimally 
aie, persons of respectability and honour, in whom full < mili- 
dence may tie reposed. A ship broker is not within tlie varum; 
R< ts for the rcgul itimi niul admission ot brokets. — (Gibbons v 
Huh. t\ P. 27tli ot June, 18/7.) 

Broker », Custom-home. — It is enacted by the Customs Con 
soltdation act of LSV, ft ft 15—17, that no person shall ho atilho. 
load to a< t as an agent (or (lansurtmg business at the Custom- 
house in the port of London, i< lahve to the entrance oi clear- 
nnic of any ship, Zva ., unless authorised by licence of the 
f ommissioneis of Customs, who are to require bond with one 
surety for 1,00(1/., for the faithful condiu t of such person and 
Ins tlerks. This legulation does not, however, apply to toe 
clerk or servant ot any person or person* transacting husi- 
ness at the Custom-house on his or their account. 

Broker*, Vanin. See FavvmikoKkkh. 

Ihoktrt, simply ho called, in their character of appraisers and 
boilers of goods, distrained for rent, are u'gulatcd hy 57 (ieo.5. 
e. *J3., which euncts, that no atuh prison making any distress 
for rent, where the sum duu does, not exceed ‘Ml. shall taku 
mote than the follow lug bums; vi*. 

X. *■ n. 

For levying - - - - - - * ll 3 0 

For men keeping possession, per day • - 0 2 t> 

Advertisi menu, irony - - - . - II 10 0 

Catalogue*, sale, commission, &e. in tlie 
pound on the nett produce - - - - 0 I 0 

Stamp duty, lawful amount. 

Appraisements, whether by one looker or more, fid. per 
pound on tlie value of tlie goods, under a jtcnalty of treble the 
amount of the money unlawfully taken, with costs, to be 
re< overed sum manly before a justice of the peu< e. 

In France the broker* who deul in money, exchange, mer¬ 
chandise, insurance, and stork, are called agent* tie change, and 
their number, at Fans, is limited to surtxj. The company of 
agent* tie change is directed by a chamber of syndics ( chambre 
syndicate) chosen annually by the company. They are seveially 
obliged to give bonds to the amount of 125,000 fir. for the pre¬ 
vention of abuses. They are also obliged to keep books; arc- 
restricted to a charge of from | to J per cent.; and are intoi- 
dlcted from currying on, or having any intorpst in, any com¬ 
mercial or banking operations. — (See Code d* Commerce, ft 74, 
Ac.; and art. Bordeaux In this Dictionary.) 

In the United States, broker* are not licensed, nor do they 
give bonds. 


BROKERAGE, the commission, or percentage, paid to brokers on the sale or pur- 
chase'of bills, funds, goods, &c.—(See Factorage.) 

BRONZE (Ger. Stiickgut, StiikmetaU ; Du. Stiickgoed ; It. Bronzo ; Sp. Metal de 
Canones ; Lat. Metalfum tormentorum ), “a mixed metal, consisting chiefly of copper, 
with a small proportion of tin, and sometimes other metals. It is used for casting 
statues, cannon, bells, and other articles, in all of which the proportions of the ingre¬ 
dients vary.”— ( Ure.) 
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BROOMS (Ger. Besen; Fr. Balais ; It. Scope , Granate ; Sp. Escobas ; Rus. 
Metlii) are principally ma4p of birch or heath. Vast quantities are manufactured in 
Southwark, for the supply of the London market. 

BRUSHES (Ger. Biirsten ; Fr. Brasses; It. Setole, Spazzole ; Sp. Brozas, Cepillos, 
Escohillas ; Rus. Schtschetki ), well-known implements, made of bristles, and manufac¬ 
tured of various forms. 

BUBBLES, n familiar name applied generally to fraudulent or unsubstantial com¬ 
mercial projects, which hold out hopes of rapid gain, for the purpose of enriching the 
projectors at the expense of sanguine and ignorant adventurers; and particularly used 
to designate those projects, the funds for which are raised by the sale of shares or sub¬ 
scription to a transferable stock. 

In consequence of the mischief produced by tho gambling in transferable shares of bubble companies at 
the time of the South Sea project. 1719 and 1720, the stat. 6 Geo. I. c. 18., reciting that several under¬ 
takings or projects had been contrived and practised, which “ manifestly tended to the common grievance, 
piejudlce, and inconvenience of gre at numbers of his Majesty's subjects in their trade and commerce,” 
and describing, among other practices of the time, the ordinary mode of raising money by shares and 
subscriptions to a pretended transferable stock, enacted, that the undertakings and attempts so described, 
and public subscriptions, assignments, and transfers for furthering them, and particularly the raising or 
pretending to raise transferable stocks without authority of charter or act of parliament, should be 
deemed illegal and void, and piohibited them tinder severe penalties. Some decisions limited the opera¬ 
tion of, and iinallv the stat. 0 Geo. 4. c. 91. altogether repealed, these enactments and prohibitions. Tho 
projectors of bubbles, therefore, aro now punishable only when they can be deemed guilty of frauds or 
conspiracies at common law ; and there is no other cheek on the adventurers than the loss and trouble-* 
some liabilities under the law of partnership, in which participation in these projects often involves them. 

BUCKWHEAT (Fr. BU Sarrasin , Ble noir ; Ger. Buchweizen, Meidekorn ; It. 
Grano Saraccno, Faggina> Fraina ; Sp. Trigo Sarace?io, Trigo negro ; Pol. Tatarca y 
Gryha , Pohanca ; Rus. Gretscha ; Lat. Fagopyrum ) is principally cultivated, in order 
that it may bo cut when young and green, and employed as fodder for cattle ; when 
allowed to ripen, the grain is usually employed to feed pigeons and poultry. 

When ripe it is of a deep yellow colour, the seeds bearing a great resemblance to beech-mast: it will 
grow on tho poorest soils. Buckwheat has been cultivated In this country from the latter part of tho 
sixteenth century. Its native country is unknown, but supposed to be Asia. Beckmann has a very 
learned dissertation on its introduction and early culture in Europe. — (See Hist, of Invent, vol. 1. art. 
Buckwheat.') The imports of buckwheat are comparatively inconsiderable. The duty on it and on buck¬ 
wheat meal is the same as on other sorts of corn or meal. —- (See Corn Laws.) 

BUENOS AYRES, a city of South America, on the south side-of the La Plata, 
about 200 miles from its junction with the sea, lat. 34° 36' 29" S., long. 58° 23' 34" 
W. Population very differently estimated ; hut said by Sir W. Parish to amount, in 
1852, to about 120,000, of whom from 20,000 to 30,000 arc foreigners, principal!} 
English and French. 

The Plata is one of the largest rivers of the world, travel sing a vast extent of country, of which it is 
tho great outlet. Unluckily, however, its actuary, though hioad, is in most parts shallow, being, also, 
encumbered with sand hanks, and infested with sudden gusts of wind called pamperos. Its navigation 
is consequently attended with a good deal of difficulty, and ships hound for Buenos Ayres generally take 
pilots on board. There is no harbour, and vessels drawing 10 or 17 ft. water, anchor in the outer roads, 
failed the Amarradero , 7 or 8 miles from shor£, loading and unloading by means of lighters. This, too, 
is an operation by no means lrec from danger, boats being sometimes swamped in crossing the bar 
between the outer and inner roads. From the want of a pier, and the shallowness of the water on the 
bench, even the boats are not able to come close to the shore, but are met at a little distance from it by 
a rode sort of ox-carts, into which they deposit their goods, at no little risk, and sometimes much loss. 
These unfavourable eircumstances, which might, however, he materially improved by a little exertion 
and outlay on the part of the government, operate as a heavy drawback on the trade of the city, and 
tend proportionally to augment that of Montevideo, which is more easily accessible. But notwithstanding 
the competition of the latter, Buenos Ayres is still the principal outlet for the produce of the vast 
countries traversed by the 7.a Plata, and especially for the provinces situated on its right bank. The 
principal articles of export are specified in the subjoined tables. (See next page.) 

Previously to 1828 no wool was exported from B Ayres. But in that year merino and Saxon sheep 
were introduced ; and notwithstanding the constant recurrence of distuibances, they have succeeded 
remarkably well, as is obvious from the following * 

Account of tho Exports of Wool from Buenos Ayres for Five Years, ending with 1852. 


Years. 

England. 

France. 

IT. States. 

Genoa. 

Belgium. 

Sundries. 

Total. 

1862 

mi 

1860 

1849 

184S 

/,/M. 

2,6'ki,,500 

(,(>.3,112 

1 ,S(>!1,100 
.1,1.19,142 
.1,784,242 

I.bn. 

2,907,7 V) 
361,611 
2,058,762 1 

1 ,696,798 
&M2.0I8 1 

Lbs. 

5,5 89,000 
11,8 >7/».K) 
8,611,12') 
10,9.14,228 
7,686,406 1 

Lbs. • 

516,000 
305,912 
267,162 
800,415 
170,120 I 

Lbs. 

1,814,147 

580,276 

765,420 

665,840 

9H..189 

LI*. 

81,103 

105,100 

271,3.12 

168,9.16 

69,146 

Lbs. 

13,507,300 
13,636,974 
• 13,843,386 
17,405,669 
13,820.121 


Corn, which for a considerable period was not produced In sufficient quantity for home consumption, 
has latterly become an occasional article of export. Most part of the jerked beef, and numbers of mules, 
are exported to the Havannah and Brazil. Hides, tallow, skins, hones,aud horns, especially the first, are 
leading articles of export. Sir W. Parish estimates the total amount of the imports Into the La Plate at 
about 2,110,000/., of which about a hall may be for B. Ayres. The value of our exports to the latter, in 
1851, amounted to 458,329/., cottons being 1>y much the most important article, and noct to it silks, 
linens, and woollens, with cutlery, hardware, earthenware, &c. France supplies silks, wines (of which 
the imports have largely increased), Jewellery, perfumery, &e. The imports from the United States 
consist chiefly of unbleached cloths, spirits, soap, sperm candles, dried and salted provisions, tobacco, 
furniture, and deals. Germany sends woollen and linen cloths, and Rhenish cottons ; the Netherlands, 
fire-arms, swords, &c.; Holland, butter, cheese, Westphalia hams, &c. The Baltic furnishes iron, 
cordage, canvas, pitch, deals, &c. The Mediterranean trade is principally in Sicilian and Spanish pro¬ 
duce, particularly cheap wines, brandies, olive oil, maccaroni, dried fruits, and pepper. Spanish goods 
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are In little demand, though some gorges, handkerchiefs, and ribbands, sewing silk, and salt, arc 
Imported. The annual importation of Spanish and Sicilian wines is from 10,000 to 12,000 pipes, besides 
about 1000 pipes of brandy. The yerba mate , or Paraguay tea, formerly an import Article of gome 
consequence, nas been nearly superseded, even in Buenos Ayres, by genuine tea. The trade with Chili 
and Peru is insignificant. The markets are well supplied with butcher’s meat and fish. Poultry, 
vegetables, and fruit, are generally dear. All the butter used is imported. (We have derived these 
details principally from the excellent work of Sir Woodbine Parish on Buenos Ayres, 2nd ed. pp. 349— 
Account of the Quantities and estimated Values of the principal Articles of Native Produce exported 
from Buenos Ayros, in 1849, 1850, and 1851. 



1819. 

| 1850. 

| 185lz 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Beef, Jerk, d - - quintab 

Bones ... per 1000 

Feathers * - bales 

Hair ... halt's nnct serom 

Bides ... Ox and cow. No. 

Mums ... pi r 1000 

.skins, calf - - hales 

— - dozens 

deer - - hales 

— - dozens 

(font - - hales 

— dozens 

neutria ■ • bales 

— dozens 

sheep - - hales 

Tallow ... pipes 

— ... Herons 

Wool ... hales 

— ... serous 

Total value of exports In) 
earh year i 

£ 

559,969 
3,220,26 5 
503 
116 
4,411 
2,961,312 
2.38,'>14 
1,969,738 
.371 
.30 1 

21 

103 

52 

12 

VS 
3,5*12 
18,625 
52.4S! 

2,313 
2.3,329 

3,.379 

£ 

22.3,987 

2,115 

62*1 

4,61U 

88,820 

1,480,671 

44,721 

10,835 

6,307 

45.3 

480 

2,060 

IS 

COO 

21 

35,920 

201,861 

157,11.3 

5,857 

2.3.3,290 

3.3,790 

£ 

.390,7.31 
3,110,7.30 
790 

.5,059 

2,421,251 

187,107 

1,917,150 

lit 

212 
.36 
120 
122 
50 
24 
67 
3,568 
12,090 
25,210 
80 
17,741 
3,356 

£ 

156,292 
2,5.3.5 
987 
2,000 
101,1.80 
1,212,125 
35,082 
10,51.3 
2,4 IS 
36.3 

48 

2,110 

1,200 
25 
35,'SO 

132,9*10 
75,810 

2' 10 
177.140 
.33,560 

£ 

4.31,87.3 
3,58.3,367 
1,274 
107 
4,62.3 
2,601,110 
140.677 
2,365,7-'0 
19.3 
119 
36 

is'. 
25 
38 
76 
4,320 
19,790 
7.519 
185 
19.090 
2,91 » 

£ 

172,719 
2,6.5 1 
1,592 
4,280 
92,160 
1,300,570 
26,377 
13,007 
.3,28 1 
178 
720 

2 

3,700 

1,900 

VS 

43,290 

217.990 

22,617 

19 , 01)0 
29,1 |() 

X2.537.S21 

XI ,98.3,513 

I £2,126,70 > 


Pilotage, - Vessel* drnwin K 10ft. Uurgo*, pay 40 Sp. dolls.; 11 ft., $ r O ; 12, $60 ; 13, $70; 11, $00 : 1,5, $110; IT,, ; 
17.8150s 18,$180; 1'), $210; 21), $2111; and 21 ft. 2(10 Sp. dollan. N.B. 100 ft. English = 109 ft. Burgos S 100 ft Eremh 
= J15 ft. Burgos s 100 ft. Norwegian = 112 ft. Iiurgos ; and 100 ft. Swedish = 106 ft. Burgos. l T n palmo U palm) = '>‘i 
Spanish inches. 

All vessels, excepting packets, If requiring a pilot to enter the Inner roads, pay 200 dolls, currency. 

taking a pilot or not, they are hound to pay the fee, 200 dolls, currency. Any v— **“'-' 

pilot, and wishing to he moored or to change anchorage, must pay 100 dolls. 


Port Charge*. — The Argentine government has notified 
that - 

1. From the 1st of January, 1817, national vessels sailing 
for ports lieyond se,i shall pay 3 dollars per ton. 

2 Foreign vessels shall p iv i dollars per ton, ext opt those 
which, in virtue of existing treaties, are assimilated to national 
vessels. 

3. Foreign vessels shall pay, for the visit of the health officer, 
25 dollars, and the same amount for the bill of health. 

4. Foreign vessels belonging to nations having no consul. 


and whose roll is made out by the captain of the 
•10 dollars for it. 

5. The duties fixed by the preriding nrticlcs shall be paid 
one half on the entrance of the vessel, ami the other half on 
her departure. 

fi. National and foreign vessels, which do not leave nor 
receive cargoes, shall pay one-half of the duties here esta¬ 
blished. 

7. Jart this decree be communicated, and published in the 
official register. - 


BUFF (Gcr. Buffet, Biiffel/iciute ; Fr. Buffle , Pc au de huffles, et Beaux passers en 
hujftcs ; It. Bufalo, Cunjo di bufafo), a sort of leather prepared from the skin of the 
buffalo, dressed with oil, after the manner of chamois. The skin of elks, oxen, and 
other like animals, when prepared after the same manner as that of the buffalo, is like¬ 
wise called buff. It is used in making sword-belts and other articles, where great 
thickness and firmness are required. 

BUGLES, small glass beads of different colours. They arc in considerable demand 
in Attica, to which they are mostly exported. 

BULLION, uncoined gold and silver in the mass. Sec Gor.n and Sit.vf.r. 

BUOYS, pieces of wood, cork, or hollow metallic substance, moored and floating 
on the water. Those of wood are sometimes solid, and sometimes hollow, like a cask, 
and strongly hooped j they are made of various shapes and sizes ; and are either private 
or public. 

Private Buoys are so called from their belonging to private individuals. They are 
principally employed to mark the nJaec of the ship’s anchor, being fastened to it by n 
rope or chain, so that the men who go in the boat to weigh it may readily find out 
where it is. 


By the 1 & 2 Geo. 4. p. 75. § II. it is enacted, that if any person or persons ^wll wilfully rut away, cast 
adrift, remove, alter, deface, sink, or destroy, or in any way injure or concean any buoy, buoy-ropo, or 
mark, belonging to any ship or vessel, or which may be attached to any anchor or cable belonging to any 
ship or vessel, whether in distress or otherwise, such person or persons so offending shall upon conviction 
be adjudged guilty of felony, and shall be liable to be transported for any term not exceeding 7 years, or 
to bo imprisoned lor any number of years, at the discretion of the court. 

Public Buoys, being intended for the public set vice, cannot be placed, altered, or removed, except by 
competent authority. They are generally of a pretty large size ; and nre firmly moored by chains or 
cables to rocks, large stones, anchors, &c. By floating on the surface of the water, they serve at once to 
murk the channels through which it is safe to steer, and to point out dangers to be avoided, such ns 
sunken rocks, shoals, wrecks of vessels, Ac. The places in, and the purposes for, which buoys are 
exhibited, are always specified In good charts : and as the leading buoys arc generally of a peculiar figure 
our ’ w ^. ch , i8 indicated in the chart, the navigator, ns soon ns he recognises them, shapes his 
careMi aCCOrd k n d l { Bence the great importance of having buoys properly placed, and of their being 
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The G Geo. 4. c. 125. $91. enect*, that every person who shall ride by, make fast to, remove, or wilfully 
run down or run foul of any vessel placed to exhibit lights, or any buoy or beacon belonging to the cor. 
poration of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond, or to any other corporation having authority to placo 
such vessel, buoy, or beacon, shall, besides making good alt damage occasioned thereby, forfeit for every 
such offence, any sum not exceeding 501. nor less than 10/. 

Subjoined is an 

Account specifying the Buoys and Beacons under the Control of the Trinity House, Deptford Strom!, 
with tho Hates of Charges on nccount of the same on British and Foreign Ships, and the Produce of the 

Rates, in each of the Three Yeurs ending with 1852_(Furnished by Mr. Herbert, Secretary to the 

Trinity House.) 


or the buoys niul beacons 
in the ih.innols liMcliru: 
to the river Th.tmos ami 
port of London, includ 
ing loadsm.m.iffu and ),ri- 
liinice, also Including I In* 
dues formerly returned 
under the bead of ’J ri- 
nity House duties from 
stranf-t rs 1 ships. 

Sbi'cruciu 


Bales of Charges. 


Jniisb and 

|iriv|leit«l 

Vessel* 


Foieion 
Vessels not 
jirtv dfged 


n tbp port of London the following rates «t 
p lyahle for the hvw.ird passage 01 


1 penny - 


2 pence - 


l penny. 


from 4 penny to I 
farthing per ton, ac¬ 
cording to the do 
seriplion of tho ves¬ 
sels' i.ti goes, and the 
plptes fioin whenie 
(hey arrive. 

id pir ton - - I 4 penny 

Tho London i ales of duo «....so re¬ 
ceived at Graves end, Rochester, Fnvirsh.un, Leigh, MaUlon, 
t’ohhester, Ipswich, Woodhridgo, Harwich, and Aldhotoujh, at 
which they ate payable for the inward passage only. The rate on 
foreign vessels not privileged is 2 pence per ton. 

Buoys off V.umouth - | 4 birthing per ton | .J lartlilng | J farthing. 
Uuoys and Beacons in the river Tees — 

Coastei»i British and foreign, privileged { */£ > ,cr VC: ’ S,: ' 1 ^ValTotheil”' 1 
Knroign vessels, not privileged • - U. per vessel. J 

Bxiter buoys.— 

( oisters (not stone boats) « 

Mono boats 

Mulish and foreign, piivileged - 
Foreign, not piivileged - 

Conway buoys - - 3 farthings per ton, caih and every 

passing. 

Carmarthen huoys • - 3 fn things per ton, each tune of passir'g- 

Ahoidovty huoss - - | 1 halfpenny per ton. 1 ! penny i I pvimy 

NVoodbndge hea< on, &C. — 

On all vessels tillering the port of Woodhridgo 
Under MMens - .... If. per sessel. 

'.(I and under 1()0 tons - • 2 j. — 

100 ton* and upwards * - 5a. — 

_ _ _ _ _Total_ 


- kd. per ton per voyage. 

- 6f. per vessel per annum. 

- £>l. per Ion per voyage. 


Amount cello. «ril. j 

IS 50. 

1851. 

18.52 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ a. (/. 

13,532 1G 111 

11,421 19 llj 

11,112 10 11* 

3,226 13 1 

3,LSI 9 

3,333 6 li 

908 1 0 

9.59 19 H 

1,009 4 C 

MS IS 11 

111 G 9 

k 113 s r, 

22 9 7i 

91 2 91 

!.s ic, ;j 

H7 16 4* 

152 11 6 

l-s HI 7 

50 15 U 

20 4 1) 

20 19 2 

3!) 12 0 

31 19 0 

30 1G 0 

17,297 0 8 

18.918 12 7 

19,153 12 .55 


BURDEN of a ship. See Tonnage. 

BURGUNDY. See Wi n f.. 

BURGUNDY PITCH, a resin, the produce of the Pin ns /Hies , or spruce fir. It 
is obtained by making incisions in the bark down to the wood, whence it flows thickly 
and languidly, immediately concreting into flakes that adhere fiimly to the twee. These 
being taken off are melted in boiling water, and strained through coarse cloths. It is 
of a close consistence, rather soft, has a reddish brown colour, and a not unpleasant 
smell; it is very adhesive. The greatest quantity is collected in the ncighbouihood of 
Neufchatel, whence it is brought to us packed in casks. A fictitious sort is made in 
England, and found in the shops under the title of common Burgundy pitch ; it may he 
distinguished by its friability, want of viscidity and of the odour which characterises the 
genuine sort. 

A species of Burgundy pitch exudes spontaneously from the Norway spruce fir. 
This, which undergoes no preparation, is the resin or thus of the old London Pharma¬ 
copoeias. It is imported in the form of tears or small masses, packed in casks, each 
containing from 1 to 2 cwt. It fetches about half the price as that which is strained.— 
{Gray's Supplement to the Pharmacopoeias , Thomson's Dispensatory .) 

BUSHEL, a measure of capacity for dry goods, as grain, fruit, dry pulse, &c., 
containing 4 pecks, or 8 gallons, or J, of a quarter. 

The Winchester bdshel contains 2150-42 cubic inches, while the Imperial bushel con¬ 
tains 2218-192. Hence, to convert Winchester bushels into Imperial, multiply by the 
fraction sfjVriVa or *069447, or approximately deduct ^th, and a fo,th ; and if great accu¬ 
racy be required, and 27) ^ >0 , 3 more. To convert prices per Winchester bushel into 
prices per Imperial bushel, multiply by the fraction or 1‘0315157. 

By the 5 Geo. 4. c. 74. § 7. the bushel shall be the standard measure of capacity for 
coals , culm, lime, fish, potatoes, or fruit, and all other goods and things, commonly sold by 
heaped measure. The bushel shall contain 80 lbs. avoirdupois of distilled water, being 
made round, with a plain and even bottom, and being 19£ inches from outside to out¬ 
side. Sections 7. and 8. direct the mode in which the bushel shall be used for heaped 
measure. — (See Weights and Measures.) 
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The standard measure of capacity, by this act, as well for liquids as for dry goods 
not measured by heaped measure, shall be the gallon, containing 10 lbs. avoirdupois 
weight of distilled water weighed in air at the temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, the barometer being at 30 inches; and such measure shall be the Im¬ 
perial standard gallon (containing 277*274 cubic inches); and all measures shall be 
taken in parts or multiples, or certain proportions, of the said Imperial standard gal¬ 
lon; and the quart shall be the fourth part, and the pint shall be an eighth of such 
standard gallon ; and 2 such gallons shall be a peck, and 8 such gallons shall be a 
bushel, and 8 such bushels a quarter of corn or other dry goods not measured by heaped 
measure. 

HUSIIIRE, or ABUSHIRE, a sea-port town of Persia, in the province of Pars, on 
the north-east coast of the Persian Gulph, lat. 29' J N., long. 5Q' } 50' E. Population 
uncertain, but estimated by Major Wilson at from 15,000 to 20,000. Busliire is situ¬ 
ated at the northern extremity of a sandy peninsula, to the north and east of which is 
the bay. There is a convenient anchorage for large ships duo west from the town, 
3 or 4 miles distant, in from 25 to 28 feet water; but ships of 300 tons burden or 
thereby lie in the inner roads, to the north, about 6 miles from shore; the anchorage is 
pretty good; but during violent north-westerly gales, they are sometimes obliged to cut 
their cables, and bear up for Karak, a small island about 15 leagues W. N. W. of Bushire. 
The water immediately to the east of the town is deep, but the passage to it is ob¬ 
structed by a bar, which cannot be passed by vessels drawing more than 8 or 9 feet 
water, except at spring tides, when there is a rise of from 8 to 10 feet. The variation in 
1811 was 4° 48' W.— (Chart of the Persian Gulph , by Captain lUtchie , &c.) The 
climate here, as in all the other ports of the Persian Gulph, is extremely hot, particularly 
June, July, and August. The unhealthy season is in the fall of the year. 

Trade , Sfc.~ Bushire has a good deal of trade, particularly with Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Its 
merchants supply almost all Persia with Indian commodities ; as, also, with- a good many of those 
brought from Europe. Of the imports from India, indigo, sugar, sugar candy, and spices are the most 
important •, the steel of India is prelcrrcd in Persia to every other, and is made into excellent sabres ; tin 
is brought from Banca; and coffee is principally supplied by Moeha and other ports on the Arabian 
Gulph. English cotton goods, notwithstanding tho admitted inferiority of our red dyes,— a colour in 
great esteem in Persia, —have already gone far to supersede those that were loimerly brought from 
Hindustan ; and the demand lor them is rapidly extending, and is susceptible of an almost indelinito 
increase. Besides those imported at Bushire, a good many are introduced through Bussorah, and some 
through Turkey and Russia; the latter by way of the Black Sea, the former of Smyrna and Constanti¬ 
nople. Hitherto, indeed, a considerable part of the cottons imported through the last mentioned chan¬ 
nels have been supplied by Switzerland and Germany,— their fabrics having been, in some respects, 
better fitted than ours for the Turkish and Persian markets; but they seem to have lost this advantage, 
as our exports of cottons to Turkey are now rapidly increasing. Woollen goods, cutlery, watches, &o., 
sent to India from England, arc thence exported to Bushire. Imitation shawls, of the proper size and 
pattern, are said to meet with a fair sale. The exports principally consist of raw silk, Kerman wool, 
Kerman and Cashmere shawls, carpets, horses, silk goods, dried fruits, wine, grain, copper, turquoises, 
asafcetida, gall-nuts, pearls, and other articles of minor importance. Turkey annually supplies Persia 
with a very considerable amount of bullion, most part of which is sent to India. 

Of the Persian expoits, raw silk is the most important. It is produced to some extent in every pro¬ 
vince ; but Gheelan and Mazunderan are those which are most celebrated for its growth. In the former, 
about 900,000 lbs. are annually raised. Russia is a large customer of this article. Dried fruits and dates 
are sent in considerable quantities to India. Horses are largely exported to India both by sea and land ; 
they serve tor mounting our Indian cavalry, and for supplying the large private demand that always 
obtains in llindostan for this noble animal. Though neither so swift nor so beautiful as those of Arabia, 
the Persian horses are large, more powerful, and, all things considered, better lor cavalry. They arc 
capable of supporting an extraordinary degree of fatigue. Wine of Shiraz enjoys a degree of celebrity 
to which, judging from the few samples we have seen, it seems but ill entitled. Mr. Fraser says that it 
is made in so careless a manner, that, in choosing it, not more than 1 bottle in 4 or 5 can be rrmdo use of. 
Persian tobacco and yellow dye berries are highly esteemed : the former onters to a considerable extent 
into the trade to Turkey as weil as to India; tho berries bring a very high price in our markets, but the 
imports hitherto have been inconsiderable. Turquoises, asafcetida, and various 6orts of drugs, rose 
water, with other minor articles, form part of the exports. Sheep’s and goats’ wool is also exported. 
The best is that of Kerman. The down furnished by the goats of this province is almost as fine as that 
of the Thibet or shawl goats. Cotton is extensively produced in Persia ; the Russians carry away some, 
hilt the greater part is used in the country. Grain is sent to Muscat, but not in large quantities. The 
pearl trade is now principally centred at Muscat. The copper exported from Bushire is principally the 
produce of the Persian mines, mixed, however, with some Russian copper from Georgia. Of manufac¬ 
tured articles, tho principal are carpets of the most beautiful fabric ; shawls, partly native, and partly 
brought from Cashmere; velvets, silk goods, gold and silver brocades, and a few other articles. The 
trade between Persia and Russia by the Caspian Sea is not very considerable. Most part of the paper 
used in the former is supplied by the latter. The furs of Russia find a ready market in Persia. The 
Russian provinces on the Caspian derive their supplies of indigo from Persia by way of Bushire. 

The ontire trade between British India and the Persian Gulph, amounts to about 1,500,000/. a year. 
This, however, includes the trade to Muscat and Bussorah, as well as to Bushire, and we have no means 
of discriminating tho separate amount of each. 

Water at Bushire is excessively bad and dear; but excellent water, and in great abundance, may bo 
had at Karak. The anchorage at this island is safe at all times ; and shins may lie close to the beach. 
Sir John Malcolm suggested, that the permanent possession of Karak would be an object of considerable 
importance ; and we are rathor inclined to agree with him. It is of no value to the Persians, and there 
seems little doubt that they would be glad to cede it for a trifling consideration. Its possession would 
not only enable us to command the navigation of the Persian Gulph ; but it would form a dep6t where 
goods destined for Bushire, Bussorah, &c. might be kept in perfect safety, and in a situation the most 
convenient, being readily accessible to all sorts of Arabian vessels. A taste for British cottons and wool¬ 
lens 1* now forming In all the vast countries watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris, or which derivo 
their supplies from the emporia erected on their banks ; and it is of the greatest consequence that nothing 
be omitted that may serve to facilitate the diffusion of this taste, and the means of gratifying it. 
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Monty .—*A ocoimt# «re kept In tomans of 50 abatises, or 100 
matnoodU. The toman Is a Persian (told coin, containing, 
according to the report of the Bombay mint, from 71'6 to C7 
gr. pure metal, beingcomaquently equal to from 12#. lid. to 
11s. lid- sterling. The toman of llussorah is worth about 
36*. ; and that oiGombroon about 24s. These, with Persian 
and foreign silver coins of ail denominations, are found at 
Bushire , hut the rates of the foreign coins are perpetually 
varying, and the weight of the native coins is also subject to 
frequent changes. 

Weight* and Measures. —Gold and silver aro weighed by the 
miscal of 2 dwt. 23 7-1? gr. or 3 dwt. vexy nearly. 

The commercial weights vary uccording to the commodities 
sold, and tho places where they are used. The maund tabree 
weighs 6J lbs. avoirdupois at the Custom-house, but only 
Ilia, at the bazaar. This weight is used by dealers in sugar, 
co lice, copper, and all sorts oi drugs. The maund copra is 72 


lbs. at the Custom-house, and from 7J to 74 lbs- at Ihe bazaar. 
Healers In rice and other articles of provision use this weight. 
The maund shaw is double the maund tabree, or 134 lbs. 

Pearls are weighed by tho abhas = 2-25 g r. Troy. 

There are various sorts of gur's or cubits. One called the 
royal guz = 374 Eng. inches; the common guz is two thirds 
of the former, or 25 inches. 

Tho Persian league or parasang is l-20th of a degree of Ihe 
equator, and should, therefore, be equal to 3 miles 3 furlongs 
and 25 poles English. 

The artaba, or principal com measure, is equivalent to 
about 2 Wimh. quarters. 

For further particulars, sec Niebuhr, Voyage tn Arabia, tome 
11. p. 75.) Kinneir’s Memoir q/' Ihe Persian Emyire, p. 7D. ; 


IJUSS, a small sea-vessel, used by us and the Dutch in the herring fishery, commonly 
from 50 to 60 tons burden, and sometimes more. A buss has two small sheds or cabins ; 
one at the prow, and the other at the stern: that at the prow serves for a kitchen. — 
(See Fishery.) 

BUSSORAH, or BASRAII, a city of Arabia, on the western hank of the Sliat-el- 
Arab (the name given to the river formed by the junction of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates), above 70 miles from its mouth, lat 30° 30' N., long. 47° 32' E. Popu¬ 
lation about 60,(XX), consisting of Arabs, Turks, Persians, Armenians, Jews, &c. The 
houses and streets are mean and filthy. -There is a vast area within the walls,, occupied 
principally by gardens and plantations of date trees, and intersected by canals, on which 
are numerous small craft. 

The bar at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab has only about 12 feet water, hut the 
channel within is deep, so that ships of 500 tons burden, provided they cross the bar at 
the springs, may without difficulty ascend the river as far as the city; and both its 
grand branches may he navigated to a great distance by smaller vessels. Bussorah is 
the principal inlet on the cast, through which Indian and other Eastern products find 
their way into the Turkish Empire. Its commerce is, therefore, even at present, pretty 
considerable; and were the rich and extensive countries traversed by the Tigris and the 
Euphrates occupied by a eivilised and industrious people, it would he very great. Its 
imports from India and Europe are similar to those at Bushire — (which see); from 
Persia it imports shawls, pearls from Bahrein, Ac., and coffee from Mocha. At an 
average, 6 or 8 British ships arrive in the course of the year from India; but the prin¬ 
cipal part of the trade is carried on in Arabian bottoms, the merchants of Muscat being 
the owners of some of the finest ships that arc to be met with in the Indian seas. Its 
exports are principally bullion, pearls, dates, copper, raw silk, horses, gall nuts, and 
drugs. Captain Hamilton mentions, that in the early part of last century', the exports 
of dates from Bussorah exceeded 10,000 tons a year .—{New Account of the East 
Indies, vol. i. p. 78.) The commerce with the interior is conducted by means of cara¬ 
vans to Aleppo and Bagdad; hut it might he carried on to much more advantage by 
means of steam-boats. It was at one time proposed to forward mails from India by 
steam by the Shat-cl-Arab and the Euphrates to Bir, thence by land to Scanderoon, 
and again by steam to Gibraltar and England ; hut this project was veTy wisely given up 
in favour of the route by the Red Sea. 


Money. — All sorts of coins circulate liert*, but their values 
nre constantly fluctuating. .Accounts are kept in mamoodts 
of 10 davims, or WO.(loose; WO nutttwoilis make a toman, 
which may be valued at about 15 sicca rupees, or 56#.sterling. 

Weights and Measures. — Gold and silver are weighed by the 
cheki of 1(M) miscafs, or 7,200 Eng. grains. 

The commercial weights are the maund atteree, the maund 
sqfy or sesse, and the oke <(f Bagdad- 1 vakia — IS oz. avoir¬ 
dupois; 2j vakias = 1 olee of Bagdad = 474 oz - avoir.; 1 
maund atteree = 28 lbs. 8 oz. avoir.; 1 maund sofy = 90 lbs. 
4 oz. avoir.; 1 cuira of indigo — 138 lbs. 15 oz. avoir. 

Those ure the weights used by the Europeans settled at 


Bussorah ; those used hr the Arabians differ a little from the 
above, and frequently also among themselves —u circumst.uu u 
to which the merchant must pay particular attention. 

The long measures are the Aleppo yard for silks andwoollens 
= 2 feet 2*4 inches ; the iiadded do. for cottons and linens = 
2 feet 10‘2 inches; the Bugiiud do. for all purposes = 2 feet 
7‘G inches. v 

Fo£ further details as to the commerce of Bussorah, see 
Kinneir’s Memoir on the Persian Empire, p. 283.; the art. 
Biihhikk in this Dictionary; Kelly's Oriental Mctmlogy; 
Thornton’s East Indian Calculator, n. 424. Niebuhr lias given 
a plan of Bussorah, Voyage en Arable, tome 11. p. 170. 


BUTLERAGE. See Prisage. 

BUTT, a vessel or measure for wine, containing 2 hogsheads, or 126 wine gallons. 

BUTTER (Da. Smvr Du. Boter; Fr. Beurre; Ger. Butter; It. Burro , Bntiro ; 
Lat. Butyrum ; Pol. Muslo • Port. Manteiya ; Rus. Masslo Korowe ; Sp. Manteca • 
Sw. Smor), as every one knows, is a fat, unctuous, and, in temperate climates, a pretty 
firm substance, obtained from milk, or rather from cream, by the process of churning. 

The various circumstances attending the introduction and use of butter in antiquity 
have been investigated by Beckmann with great learning and industry. The conclusion 
at which he arrives is, “ that butter was not used cither by the Greeks or Romans in 
cooking or the preparation of food, nor was it brought upon their tables by way of 
dessert, as is every where customary at present. We never find it mentioned by Galen 
and others as a food, though they have spoken of it as applicable to other purposes. No 
notice iis taken of it by Apicus ; nor is there any thing said of it in that respect by the 
authors who treat of agriculture, though they have given us very particular information 
with respect to milk, cheese, and oil. This, as has been remarked by others, may be 
easily accounted for, by the ancients having accustomed themselves to the use of good 
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oil; and in the like manner butter is very little employed at present in Italy, Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, and the southern parts of France.”— (Hist, of Inventions , vol. ii. p. 413. Eng. ed.) 

Beckmann has further shown that the little butter that was used by the ancients was 
in an oily or liquid state. And such'is its usual state in all hot countries. It is rather 
singular that Beckmann does not allude to the consumption of butter by the Arabs, by 
whom it has been very extensively used from a remote period. 

“ Arab cookery is extremely Jriant, more so than even the Italian: but no oil is used for culinary 
purposes, except in frying fish. Butter is their universal sauce, and of it the consumption is immense’; 
their vegetable dishes float in butter; with it they work their adjoue (paste made of dates) into a 
proper consistency ; dried corn, or bread crumbs, boiled in buttei, is a common breakfast with all 
classes ; and in the desert, the kcmviai/cs arc prepared for use in the same manner. In short, butter 
forms an indispensable part of the diet of the Atab; and, besides the various forms in which it is 
taken with other articles,it is a common practice with both Bedouins and townspeople to swallow a cofloe- 
cup-full of butter every morning ; the former, and the lower orders of the latter, adding another half 
cup, which — to the disgust of strangers — they snuff up their nostrils! Arab butter is made from the 
milk of sheep and goats, that of camel’s not being used for that purpose. The home supply is not nearly 
sufficient fur the consumption, and butter consequently forms an important article of importation.” — 
{Geographical Dictionary, art. Ahabia.) 

Butter is very extensively used in this and most other northern countries; that of 
England and Holland is reckoned the best. In London, the butter of Epping and 
Cambridge is in the highest repute ; the cows which produce the former feed during 
summer in the shrubby pastures of Epping Forest ; and the leaves of the trees, and 
numerous wild plants which there abound, are supposed to improve the flavour of the 
butter. It is brought to market in rolls from one to two feet long, weighing a pound 
each. The Cambridgeshire butter is produced from cows that feed one part of the 
year on chalky uplands, and the other on rich meadows or fens : it is made up into 
long rolls like the Epping butter, and generally salted or cured before being brought 
to market; the London dealers, having washed it, and wrought the salt out of it, fre¬ 
quently sell it for Epping butter. 

The butter of Suffolk and Yorkshire is often sold for that of Cambridgeshire, to 
which it is little inferior. The butter of Somersetshire is thought to equal that of 
Epping: it is brought to market in dishes containing half a pound each : out of 
winch it is taken, washed, and put into different forms, by the dealers of Bath and 
Bristol. The butter of Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire is very good ; it is made up 
in half-pound packs or prints, packed up in square baskets, and sent to the London 
market by waggon. The butter of the mountains of Wales and Scotland, and the 
moots, commons, and heaths of England, is of excellent quality when it is properly 
managed; and though not equal in quantity, it often is confessedly superior to that 
produced by the richest meadows. — (Loudon's Encyc. of Agriculture.) 

Considerable quantities of butter arc made in Ireland, and it forms a prominent 
article in the exports of that country : generally, it is very inferior to that of Britain ; 
hut this is a consequence rather of the want of cleanliness and attention, than of any 
inferiority in the milk. Some of the best Irish butter brought to London, after being 
washed and re-packed, is sold as Dorsetshire and Cambridge butter. 

The salt butter of Holland is superior to that of every other country; largo quantities of it are 
annually exported. It forms from two-thirds to three-fourths of all the foreign butter wo import, tlio 
rest being brought from Germany, Denmark, &c. 

The production nnd consumption ol butter in Great Britain is very great. The consumption in tlio 
metropolis may, it is bc.ieved, be averaged nt about 8 lbs. a year for eat h individual ; and supposing this 
estimate to be nearly accurate, and the population to amount to 2,300,000, the total annual consump¬ 
tion would, on this hypothesis, ho 18,400,000 lbs., or 8,214 tons ; but to tins may be added 3,000 tons, tor 
the butter required tor the victualling of ships and other purposes; making the total consumption, in 
round numbers, 11,200 tons, or 25,088,000lbs., which at 10</. per lb. would be worth 1,045,333/. 

The aveiage produce per cow of the butter dairies is estimated by Mr. Marshall at 108 lbs. a year, but 
owing to the impiovements that have been made in the interval, the yield per cow may now be safely 
estimated at 180 lbs.; sathat, supposing wo are nearly right in tho above estimates, about 140,000 cows 
will be required to produce an adequate supply of butter for the London market. 

The Impoits of butter have continued pretty stationary for some time past. In 1852 the entiles for 
consumption amounted to 287,2G6 cwts., producing a nett revenue of 143,341/. The duty of 10.s\ a cwt. on 
butter fioma foreign country was reduced in 1853 tp 5s. a cwt.; but no change has been made in tiie 
duty of 2s. Gd. a cwt. on butter from a British possession. 

The average contract prices of the butter furnished to Greenwich Hospital from 1730 to 1840, have 
bectwvs follows: — 


Years. 

Prices per lb 

Years. 

Prices per lb 

Year*. 

Prices per lb. 

Years. 

Prices per lb. 

Years. 

Prices per lb. 


t. d. 


*. d. 


s. d. 


t. </. 


i. il. 

1730 

0 5 

1770 

O f.A 

1800 


1820 

O 9.1 

1855 

0 74 

17 10 

0 5 

1780 

l> «$ 

1X10 

i i| 

1825 

O lot 

1840 

0 10 

17‘>0 
1700 

_ 8 i . 

1700 

0 6J 

1815 

1 2 

1850 

0 c>£ 

1819 

O 10 


In order to obviate the practice of fraud in the weighing and 
pricking of butter, different statute* have been pawed, particu¬ 
larly the r.r, o 3. c. 86. nnd 38 <Jeo. 3. c. 73., the principal 
regulation* of which are subjoined. It is very doubtful, how¬ 
ever, whether they have hecn productive of any good effect. 
It might be proper, perhaps, to order the weight of tho butter, 
ex< lusive of the vessel, and the dairyman’s or seller's name, to 
he brawled on the Inside and outside of em h vessel; hut most 
of the other regulations, especially those as to the thickness of 


the staves, and the weight Of the vessels, seem to be at once 
vexatious and useless. 

livery cooper or other person who shall make any vessel for 
the packing of butter, shall make the same of Rood well- 
seasoned timber, tight nnd not leaky, and shall groove in the 
heads and bottoms thereof; and every vessel made for the 
packing of butter shall be a tub, firkin, or half-flrkin, and no 
other. 

Every tub shall weigh of itself, including the top and bottom 
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not lest than 11 Ibe. nor more than 15 lbs. avoirdupois; and 
neither the top nor the bottom of any «uch tub shall exceed in 
any part five eighths of an inch In tlilckne&s. 

Every firkin shall weigh at least 7 lbs. Including the top and 
the bottom, which shall not exceed four eighths of an Inch 
thick in any part. 

Half-firkins to weigh not !e» titan 4 lbs. nor more than C lbs. 
Including the lop and the bottom, which shall not exceed the 
thickness of three eighths of r.n inch in any part; upon pain 
that the cooper or every other person ranking any such vessel, 
in any respect contrary to the preceding directions, shall forfeit 
every such vessel and i Ox. 

Every cooper, Stc. shall brand every cask or vessel before 
going out of his possession, on the outside, with his name, in 
legible and permanent letters, tinder penalty of ltt*., together 
with the exact weight or tare thereof. 

livery dairyman, farmer, or seller of butter, or other person 
packing the same for sale, shall pack it in vessels mane and 
marked as aforesaid, and in no other, and shall properly soak 
and season every such vessel; and on the inside, and on the 
top on the outside, shall brand his name at length, In perma¬ 
nent and legible letters; and shall also, with an iron, brand on 
the top on the outside, anti on the bouge or body of every such 
cask, the true weight or tare of evetv such vessel, when It shall 
have Iieen soaked and seasoned ; and also shall brand his name 
at length, on the bouge or body of every such vessel, across two 
different staves at least, and shall distinctly, and at length, 
imprint his Christian and surname upon the tiw of the butter 
in such vessel when filled, on pain of forfeiting 5/. for 
every default thereof. 

Every tub of butter shall contain, extlusive of the tare of 
good and merchantable butter, 84 lbs.; every firkin 5b lbs.; 
every half-firkin 28 lbs.; and no old or corrupt butter shnlt be 
mixed, or paikcd in any vr-sel whatever, with any butter that 
is new and sound, nor shall any butter made of whey -ho 
packed or mixed with butter made of cream, but the respective 
sorts shall lie packed separately, und the whole vessel shall, 
throughout, lie of one sort and goodness ; and no butter shall 
be salted with any great salt, hut all butter shall he salted with 
small salt, nor shall more salt lie intermixed with the butter 
than is mcdtul fur its press rvation, under penalty of bl. lor 
ci(lending against any of these regulations. 

No change, alteration, fraud, or deieit shall he practised by 
any dealeis sir packers of butler, either with re.-,pect to the 
vessel or the butler so pn< kid, whether in respect to quantity 
or otherwise, under a penalty of 30/. to he imposed on every 
person engagtd in the offeiue. 

Every cheesemonger, dealer in butter, or other person, who 
shall sell any tubs, firkins, or half-firkim of butter, shall 
deliver, m every such cask or vessel respectively, the full quan¬ 
tity appointed by this ait, or, in ilclault thereof, shall lie 
liable to make satisfaction to the person wlio shall buy the 
same foT what shall be wanting, n<cording to the price for 

Butter made hi hot countries is generally liquid, 
pared from the milk of buffaloes ; it is usually co 
which contains from 10 to 40 gallons. Ghee is a 


which it was cold, and shall be liable to an action for recovery 
of the tame, with full costs of suit. 

No cheesemonger, dealer In butter, Stc. shall repack for sale 
any butter, under penalty of td. for every tub, firkin, or haif- 
iirkin, so repacked. 

Nothing in this act shall extend to make any cheesemonger, 
dealer in butter, or other person, liable to any penalties for 
using any of the tubs, firkins, or half-firkins, afler the British 
butter used in such vessels shall have been taken thereout, for 
the repacking for sale of any foreign butter, who .hall, beiore 
he so repack such foreign huiter, entirely cut or efface the 
several names of the original dairyman, farmer, or seller of 
butter, from every such vessel, leaving the name and tare of 
the cooper, and tho tare of the original dairyman, farmer, or 
seller thereon ; and, after the names are so effaced, shall, with 
an iron, brand his Christian anil surname, anil the words 
forrign butter, upon the bouge of every such vessel, across two 
staves at least, to denote that such butter m foreign butler. 

Persons counterfeiting or forging any such names or marks, 
shall for every such offence forfeit 401. 

Penalties not exceeding bl. to lie determined by one Justice, 
upon the evidence of one witness, and the whole hliall go to 
the informer. 

Penalties above bl. to he recovered by action of debt, or in¬ 
formation, in the courts at Westminster, and the whole to tlio 
Informer. 

Nothing to extend to tho packing of butter in any pot or 
vessel which shall not be capable of containing more than 
14 lbs. 

Previously to J82G, no butter could ho sold In any public 
market In Ireland, or expoited from it, without being pre¬ 
viously exnmuicd and branded by a public inspector; but 
compliance with this regulation is no longer compulsory, but 
is left to the discretion of the parties. 

It is enacted hv statute 4 Will. 3 c. 7 , that every ware¬ 
house-keeper, weigher, si archer, or shlpjur of butter and 
cheese, shall receive all butter and cheese that shall be brought 
to him foi the London iheesemongirs, anil ship the same 
without undue preference ; anil shall'have for his pains 2*. (id. 
for every load ; and if be shall make default, be shall, on 
conviction before one justice, oil oatli ol one witness, nr con¬ 
fession, forfeit for every In km ot butter 10*., and for every 
weigh of cheese 5*.; half for the use of the poor, and half to the 
informer. 

And every well person shall keep a book of entry of receiving 
and shipping the goods, on pain of 2*. (id. for every firkin of 
butter and weigh of cheese. 

The master ot a ship rifuslng to take in butter or cheese be¬ 
fore he is full laden (except it he a cheejemongcr's own ship 
sent for his own goods) shall fnrfut for every hrkin of butter 
nfitsed 5and for every weigh of cheese ‘it. (id. 

This act docs not extend to any warehouse in Cheshire or 
Lancashire. 

Bi India it is denominated ghee, and is mostly pre- 
ivcjcd in doppers, or Lotties made of hide, each of 
i article of considerable commercial importance in 


many parts of India. 

Tfie Arabs are the greatest consumers of butter in the world. Burckhardt tells us, that it is a common 
practice among all classes to drink every morning a cotree cup full of melted butter or ghee ! and they 
use it in an infinite variety of other ways. The taste lor it is universal; and the poorest-individuals 
will expend hail' their daily income that they may Itavo butter for dinner, and butter in the morning. 
Large quantities are annually shipped from Cossoir, Sounkin, and Mas&ouah, on the west coast of the 
Bed Sen, for Djidda and other Arabian ports. — {JJurchhaiill's Tiave/s tn Nubia, p. 440.; Travels m 
Arabia, vol. i, p. 52.) 


BUTTONS (Du. Knoopen ; Fr. Bouton; Gor. Knopf a ; ~ It. liottoni ; Ilus. Porjo - 
wizii ; Sp. Butanes') are well known articles, serving to fasten clothes, &c. They are 
manufactured of an endless variety of materials and forms. 


It might have been supposed, that the manufacture of such an at tide as this would have been left to 
he carried on according to the vieui. and interests of those concerned, individuals being allowed to select 
any sort of button they pleased. Such, however, has not been the case ; and various statutes have been 
passed, pointing out the kind of buttons to be worn, and the way in which they are to be made ! Most 
of these regulations have luckily fallen into disuse, but they still occupy a place in the statute book, and 
may be entorced. The following are amongst the more pi eminent of these regulations: — 


No person shall make, sell, or set upon am clothe*, or wear¬ 
ing g irm nts whatsoever, any buttons made ot doth, serge, 
Jniggit, tucze, enmtilet, or any other Rtutl' of which tlnthes 
or wearing garments are made, or any buttons made of wood 
onh, anil tumid in Imitation of other buttons, on pain of for- 
toiling 40*. per dozen lor all surli buttons. — (1 Oiu. 1. c« 7.) 

No tailor »h ill sot on any buttons, or button-holes, of serge, 
drugget, fee., under penalty ot 40*. tor every dozen of buttons 
or button.holes so made or set on. 

No person shall Use or wear, on anv clothes, garments, or 
apparel whatsoever, except velvet, any buttons or button-holes 
made of or bound with cloth, serge, drugget, frieze, eamlilct, 
or other Mutb, whereof clothes ot woollen garments Ate usually 
made, on penalty of forfeiting 40*. per dozen, under a similar 
penalty.— (7 !>«»• 1. e. 22.) 


| To prevent the frauds which it is alleged had taken place In 
I the manufacture ot gilt and plated buttons, ,m act. 36 (leo. 3. 

C. (i., was passed, which regulates what shall he deemed g,lt 
I anil wiiat pla'ed l,nitons; and imposes penail les on thn-e who 
J order as well as on those who may make any buttons with the 
, words ■' gilt" or “ plated *’ marked upon them, except they lie 
gilt and plated as (lie act directs. Inasmuch as tins statute 
goes to obviate a fraud, it is, perhaps, expedient; hut no apo¬ 
logy can he made for the regulations previously alluded to, 
vvlili li are at once vexatious and ah.urd. 

The itnpoiration ot buttons from abroad was prohibited In 
the reign of diaries 11. llut tl e 6 (leo. 4. p. 107. § 52. re- 

K e.bd this prohibition, mid they may now he imported, lor 
oine consumption, on paying mi ad valorem duty. 


c. 

CABBAGE, a biennial plant ( Bras&ica Lin.), of which there are many varieties. 
It is too well known to require any particular description; it is extensively cultivated 
in tho vicinity of London. Sour crout, or properly saner kraut , is a very favourite 
dish in Germany ; it consists of a fermented mass of salted cabbage. 

CABLES are strorfg ropes or chains, principally used in the anchoring or mooring 
of ships. 

1. Hope Cables are, in Europe, principally manufactured of hemp ; but in the East 
they are very frequently made of coir , or the fibrous part of tho cocoa nut, and in some 
places, particularly on the Red Sea, of the coating of the branches of the date tree. 
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Hemp cables are formed of three principal strands, every strand of three ropes, and every 
rope of three twists. The twists have more or fewer threads according to the greater 
or less thickness of the cable. All vessels have ready for service three cables, which are 
usually designated the sheet cable, the best bower cable, and the small bower cable ; but 
besides these, most ships have some spare cables. The ordinary length of a cable is 
front IOO to 120 fathoms. The following are the existing regulations as to the manu¬ 
facture of hemp cables and cordage : — 

No person shall make or sell any cordage for shipping In which any hemp is used, called short chuck¬ 
ing. half clean, whale line, or other toppings, codilfa, or any damaged hemp, on pain of forfeiting the 
same, and also treble the value thereof. 

Cables, hawsers, or ropes, made of materials not prohibited by this act, and whose quality shall be 
inferior to clean Petcrsburgh hemp, shall be deemed inferior cordage, and the same shall be distinguished 
by marking on the tally, staple or inferior. Manufacturers making default herein forfeit for every hun¬ 
dred weight of cordage, 10#. 

Manufacturers are to affix their names and manufactory to new cordage before sold, under the like 
forfeiture ; and puttlug a false name is a forfeiture of 20/. 

Persons making cables of old and overworn stuff, containing above 7 inches in compass, shall forfeit 
four times the value. 

Vessels belonging to British subjects, having on board foreign-made cordage, are to make entry thereof, 
on entering into any British port, on penalty of 20s. for every liundrcd w eight. But this is not to extend 
to cordage brought from the East Indies, nor to materials at present used by any vessels built abroad 
before this act. — (25 Geo. 3. c. 50'.) 

2. Iron Cables. — The application of strong iron chains or cables to the purposes of 
navigation is a late ami an important discovery, for which we are indebted to Captain 
Samuel Brown, It. N. It is singular, indeed, that this application should not have been 
made at a much earlier period. On rocky bottoms, or where coral is abundant, a 
hempen cable speedily chafes, and is often quite destroyed in a few months, or perhaps 
days. A striking instance of this occurred in the voyage of discovery under the orders 
of M. Bougainville, who lost six anchors in the space of nine days, and narrowly escaped 
shipwreck ; a result, says that able seaman, which would not have happened, “ si nous 
russions He munis ties quelques chaines de fer. C'cst une precaution que. nc doivent jamais 
oublier tons ks navigateurs destines a de pareils voyages — ( Voyage autour du Monde , 
p. 207. 4 to. ed.) The work from which this extract is taken was published in 1771 ; 
and yet it was not till nearly forty years after, that any attempt was made practically to 
profit by so judicious a suggestion. Tho difficulties in the way of importing hemp from 
1 SOS to 1814, and its consequent high price, gave the first great stimulus to the manu¬ 
facture of iron cables. 

Iron cables are constructed in different ways—(see Encyc. Metrop. ) ; but they arc 
uniformly tried by a machine, which strains them by a force greater than the absolute 
strength of the hempen cable they are intended to replace. By this means the risk of 
accident from defective links is effectually obviated; and there are exceedingly few 
instances in which an iron cable has broken at sea. Their great weight also contri¬ 
butes to their strength, inasmuch as the impulse of the ship is cheeked before the cable 
is brought nearly to a straight line, or that the strain approaches to a maximum. Bolts 
and shackles are provided at every fathom or two fathoms, by striking out which the 
ship may, if necessary, be detached from her anchors with less difficulty than a hempen 
cable can be cut. 

Even in their most defective form, iron cables are a great deal stronger than those of 
hemp ; and as to durability, no sort of comparison can be made. No wonder, therefore, 
that they should be rapidly superseding the latter ; which are now almost wholly laid 
aside in the navy, and, to a great extent, also, in the merchant service. 

CADIZ, the principal commercial city and sea-port of Spain, on its south-western 
coast, on the rocky and elevated extremity of a narrow, low peninsula, or tongue of land, 
projecting from the Isla de Leon, N.N;W. about 4.j nautical miles. It is surrounded 
:>n all sides, except the south, where it joins the land, by the sea, and is very strongly 
fortified. Population, in 1887, 58,525. It is well built, and has, at a distance, a very 
striking appearance. The tower or lighthouse of St. Sebastian stands on the western 
side of the city, being, according to Tofino, in lat. 36° 3T 7'' N., long. 6° 18' 52" W. 
It is a most conspicuous object to vessels approaching from the Atlantic. The light, 
which is 172 feet high, is of great brilliancy, revolves once a minute, and in fair weather 
may v be seen more than 6 leagues off. 


/.•fly Cadiz —The entrance to this noble basin lies between 
the city and the town and promontory of Rota, bearing N.W. 
by N., distant about 1J league. The bay is of -very great ex¬ 
tent, affording, in most places, good anchorage. The port is 
on the eastern side of the city, where a mole of considerable 
iliiiionsions has been constructed j but the water Is not suffi¬ 
ciently deep to allow large vessels to approach nearer than 
within about | of a mile, where they anchor In from 5 to 7 
fathoms. The rocks called the Cochinos, thePuercas, and the 
Diamante, lie to tho north of the city in the entrance to tho 
bay ; the first two at ahout 3-5ths Of a mile distant, and the 
Diamante .u rather more than 1J mile from the city. Vessels 
may enter between the Fuercas and the Diamante j but none, 
except those not drawing more than 15 feet water, and well 

History , Trade , See —Cadiz is a very ancient city, 
years before tho Christian corn. Tho temple which 

the most rplplirutoil In ur>ttn,■(»., / /_ n _:_ r 


acquainted with the channel, ought to attempt entering be¬ 
tween the Cochinoa and Fuercas and the city. The town of 
St. Mary's, on the opposite side of the bay, is famous for being 
the depftt of the wines of Xeres. The outer bay, or that of 
Cadiz properly so called, is separated from the inner bay by the 
promontory having at it* extremity the castle of Matagorda, 
which approaches within about 9 of a mile of the Funtales 
castle on the Isla de I-eon. Within the Inner bay is the fa¬ 
mous arsenal of the Caraccas, the town of San Carlos, the canal 
of Trocadcro, St c. At spring tides the water in the bay rises 
10 or 11 feet, but at neaps the rise does not exceed 6 feet. — 

(For further particulars see the excellent Chari of the Bay of 
Cadiz, by Tqflno; Malham’s Natnxl Gazetteer ; and Purdy’s 
Sailing Directions Jbr the Bay of Biscay, <$ c.) 

having been founded by the Phoenicians about 1,200 
they erected in it in honour of Hercules was one of 
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cap. 6.) It» excellent port, and its $ituatton, favourable alike for commerce and security, have made it, 
whether possessed by Carthaginians, Homans, Moors, or Christians, and under every vicissitude, a place 
of considerable commercial and political importance. It has long been one of the principal stations of 
the Spanish naval forco. In 17‘20, the commerce with Spanish America, which nad previously been 
exclusively carried on from Seville, was transferred to Cadiz. It enjoyed this valuable monopoly till 
1765, when it was partially relaxed by the trade to Cuba, St. Domingo. Porto Rico, and the other islands, 
being opened to all the greater ports of Spain. The benefits resulting from this relaxation were so very 
great, that in 1778 the trade to all parts of America was opened to ships from every considerable ,Spanish 
port, except those of Biscay, which, not being subject to the general laws of the kingdom, were not 
allowed to participate in this privilege. In consequenco, however, of her situation, the great capital 
of her merchants, and their established connections, Cadiz continued, notwithstanding the abolition of 
tho monopoly, to preserve by far the largest share of the American trade. But since the colonies 
achieved tneir independence, her commerce has been contracted within comparatively narrow limits ; 
nor is there much pi ospect of its being materially improved, without a total change of policy on the part 

of the Spanish government. Barcelona is at present the principal seat of Spanish commerce_( Itoberl- 

.v ov's America , b. viii. passim; Townsend's Travels in Spam, vol. ii. pp. 395—401. ‘2d edit.) 

The white wines of Xeres in its vicinity form by far the principal article of export from Cadiz. The 
quantity exported may amount to about 30,000 pipes a year. The prices vary from 12/. to 65/. per ptyie ; 
but, as the lower qualities predominate, the price may be taken, at a medium, at about 25/., making 
the total value of the exports 750,000/. More than $ths of the whole eomes to England. The other 
ui tides of export are quicksilver, brandy, oranges and other fruits, oil, provisions, flour, salt, wool, &c. 
The imports consist principally of sugar aud coffee from tho llavannan and Porto Klco, cocoa, hemp, 
flax, linens, dried fish, hides, cotton wool and cotton manufactures, rice, spices, indigo, staves and 
timber, &c. 


Statement of the Number, Tonnage, Crews, and Values of the Cargocs*of Vessels, belonging to 
various Nations, which entered and cleared at the Port of Cadiz, in 1845 and 1840. 





Entered. 



Cleared. 



Nations. 

Vessels. 

Tom. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 



297 

49,576 

2,857 

£ 

30,616 

307 

51,122 

2,955 

£ 

847,217 


Krimh - 

4(1 

6.217 

635 

20.554 

37 

6,684 

678 

14.937 


Ameiiean (IJ. 8.) - 

53 

7,511 

6.31 

12,071 

66 

8,213 

6.57 

1 5,676 

3 

Swedish and Norwegian 

f.l 

13,0*10 

668 

7,6 34 

68 

11,3/0 

721 

13,620 


Friesian - - 

46 

15,231 

683 

20,280 

62 

17.12L 

774 

6,910 


Sp.m.sh - 

231 

12,704 

3,416 

171,6.31 

161 

36,12.5 

2,890 

223,217 


Total 

_73* 

134.363 

8,890 

562,786 

681 

132.635 

8,675 

1,121,807 


[British - 

257 

39,833 

2,334 

30,808 

250 

38,6.33 

2,270 

707,810 


!• roach - 

42 

7,334 

20,688 

677 

8,610 

4.5 

7,908 

720 

12,882 


1 American (IT. S.) 

53 

729 

35,719 

48 

19,2 T. 

678 

14,397 

7 

| Swedish and Norwegian 

.55 

1 i ,280 

581 

11,485 

46 

0,194 i 

479 

7,117 


Prussian - 


15.17 9 

717 

11,104 

40 

13.271 

650 

6..500 


[Spanish - 

217 

15,881 

3,1 16 

506,671) 

15/ 

36,321 

2,211 i 

22.5,680 


Total 

(.78 

110,19.5 

8.21* 

637,396 

69(1 | 

124,766 | 

7,020 | 

973.416 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles imported from Spain and tho Balearic Islands into 
tin* U. Kingdom in 1849. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Article*. 

Quantities. 

Vlgs - - - cw U. 

Uad - - - tons 

31 older - cwth. 

Olive oil - - - tuns 

Oranges and lemons * packages 

Wool - lbs. 

Manila - - - tons 

3,708 

6,210 

3,700 

763 

16,649 

127,6.69 

•672 

Hark ... tw ts. 

Quicksilver - - lb*. 

Raisins - - - cw ts. 

Haw, waste, and thrown silk - lbs. 

Hramly - galls. 

Wine - - — 

Indian com - - qrs. 

9,59 4 
2,577,939 
173,910 
15,100 

1 3'),,393 
3,272,98/ 
25,8.5.5 


In 1850, 025 foreign merchant vessels, with a crew of 0,379 men. and a tonnage of 121,720 tons, entered 
the port ol Cadiz. Of these, 317 vessels, with a erew of 2,889 men, and a tonnage of 52,403 tons, weie 
English ; 06, with 727 men, aud 10,807 tons, French; 51, with 701 men, and 15,282 tons, Prussian ; and 
48, with 564 men, and 17,341 tons, American. 


.Money_The monies, weights, ami measure*, used at Cadiz, 

are those of Castile. Accounts are kept by the real (of old 
plate), of which there are I0J in the peeo dura, or hard dollar: 
and ns the dollar =4*. 3f d. the real = 1$d. A real is divided 
into 16 quintot, or 34 marnoedi*. The ducudv </< plain, or ducat 
of plate, is worth U real*. 

Weight* and Merteuret —The ordinary quintal is divided 
into 4 arrohae, or 100 lbs. of 2 marcs each. 100 Jhs. <\u>llle 
= 1014 - 11 ) 3 . avoirdupois. Thp yard, or vam =*927 English 
yard, or 100 varas =92 j English yards. Th eeahiz, or measure 
for corn. Is divided into It fanegae, or 144 ceUminus, or 67fi 
qtutrlillat; 100 callizs = 19‘7 Winch, quarters, and 5 fanegas 
— \ quarter. The eanturo, or arroha, the measure for liquids, 
U divided into 8 azurnhree, and 32 auariUlae. There are two 
sorts of arrobas, the ('renter and the lesser: they are to each 
other as 32 to 25 ; the former being equal to 4J English wine 
gallons, the latter to 3J do. A fiioj/c; of wine = Its arroba*. 
Thu Mia =30 arvobas of wine, or 38 i of oil. A pipe = 27 
nrrobas of wine, or 34 J of oil. Hence tho botta =127 J English 
wine gallons, and the pipe 114$ do. 

Port and other Chargee at Cadis. — British vessels pay a ton¬ 
nage duty of one real de Vellon. or 2.J/1. sterling, ana for light 
duty 24 maravedis, or ljd. sterling, exchange 37 id. l>er aol- 
lar of exchange ; but Spanish vessels are exempt from the ton¬ 
nage duty, and pay for light duty 12 maravedis, or 3J farthings 
sterling, at ,the same exchange. 

Cuetoms Regulation. — Art. 1. Shippers of merchandise in 
foreign countries shall present to the Spanish consul a state¬ 
ment in duplicate, and without corrections or erasures, of the 
goods they embark, expressing the name and nature of the 
vessel, and of the master, port of destination, description of 
the bales, boxes, packages, &e. Ac., to lie shipped, their marks 
ami numbers, class, qualify, and quantity of the merchandise 
contained in each, In Spanish weight or measure, the con¬ 
signee* thereof, of what nation the produce and manufacture; 
ifofthecountry whence shipped; and if not, of what other 


nation or fabric may be their origin, concluding the statement 
or note with a declaration that it details the true contents of 
the packages, and that they contain notiling else. There must 
be separate note* from each shipper and for each consigner. 

Art. 3. From all these notes the c onsul h to form a general 
summary, with a copy of which, and one of each of the notes 
of the shippers, he is to form a true register of the t aigo, to lie 
delivered lo the master in a scaled despatch (with wax and 
wafer), addressed to the administrador of the custom-house at 
the port of destination. No merchandise can go on board 
after delivery of the register to the master, without subjecting 
aJi to seizure on arrival in Spain. 

Art. 8. The master, who in the act of receiving pratique, 
shall not deliver to the administrador the sealed despatch or 
register handed to him by the Spanish consul, shall pay ft fine 
of 400 doll., the cargo discharged and stored, until the consul 
shall remit a certified copy of the original notes presented by 
the shippers, and for which the administrador shall apply. 

Art. 10. On examination by the administrador. in presence 
of the master, of these sealed despatches or register, if they 
manifest marks or evidences of having been previously opened, 
the master shall be fined 100 dolt, for tills alone, and 

Art. 11. In case amendments and alterations are obscived 
in the notes, the master shall answer befro the tribunal of 
llnancofor the crime of forgery, which he may be guilty of. 

Art. 12. Where no consul resides, shippers must send their 
note* to the one nearest resident, and the master shall receive 
from him these registers, with the understanding that mer¬ 
chandise from a foreign country shall not bo admitted to entry 
which shall not come with the requisite* detailed. 

Art. 14. The exceptions to the above are cargoes of lumber, 
staves, codflA, hides, coals, which It shall be evident come to 
the order oPthe master In search of a market) but in such 
cases a document of origin must be presented from the place or 
loading, specifying the quantity aboard of the vessel. 

Art. 23. Within twenty-four hour» after anchoring (being 
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▼i^ted), the master shall present to the adminhtrador of the 
custom-house a manifest of the cargo, Ac. 

Art. 27. Fine of 100 doll. If the manifest he not presented 
within twcuty-four hours. 

Art. 38. Fine of 100 doll, for every package in excess, and 
HO doll, every one m.-inifu*ted less than what is expressed in the 
register made uu by the Spanish consul. 

Art. 30. If the manifest docs not specify minutely the con¬ 
tents of the packages of prohibited merchandise manifested In 
the transitu, they shall be landed and examined. 

Art. 12. All goods must he manifested to specified con¬ 
signers, In no rase to “ order The general term' 4 mer¬ 
chandise ” is not recognised nor admitted, in which case the 
good* shall be landed and examined in the presenco of the 
m v tei or hi-agent, and if they shall be found to he illicit 
goods, iliey shall l»e forfeited, and the master lined twenty-live 
per cent. If they be woilh more than 2,000 doll., and if less, 
600 dull. If the goods be of licit traffic, half the sums. 


Art. 18f. Transhipments prohibited. 

Art. 182. Merchandise cannot be maniftsted In transitu for 
the jKirt from which the vessel originally sailed, nor those 
touched at in the voyage. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT—ORDER IN COUNCJT.. 

" Your Excellency will please to notify to H.M. consuls abroad 
that under no pretence they give course to the declarations or 
notes of shippers, unless exactly in conformity with the cus¬ 
toms regulations, nor despatch registers including articles of 
prohibited traffic, under the understanding that for the con¬ 
fiscations ami lines which shall In* imposed fof defects in 
consular documentation, the consuls themselves shall be re¬ 
sponsible. notifying them also that till Die documents which 
they give course to. must, without exocptlon, be made in the 
Spanish language.” 

Math id, StjUembtr 2(1. 1830. 


Spanish Commercial Policy. — Tt is the peculiar misfortune of Spain that every part of 
her political system has been alike vicious and objectionable. Had her commercial 
policy been liberal, it would, in some degree, have compensated for the defects in the 
distribution of property and political power, and would, no doubt, have given a power¬ 
ful stimulus to industry. Hut, unluckily, it has been in perfect harmony with her other 
institutions, and was, in all respects, worthy of the favourite seat and stronghold of the 
Inquisition. From the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella down almost to yesterday, the 
grand object of the Spanish government, next to the extirpation of heresy, has been to 
exclude foreign manufactures from the Peninsula, and to preserve a monopoly of its 
markets, as well as of those of the colonies, to the home manufacturers. It is, however, 
almost needless to say, that their efforts to bring about this result have been signally 
unsuccessful. Oppressive taxes, with the multiplication of fasts and liolydays, the go¬ 
vernment monopolies, and the badness of the roads and other means of communication, 
made it impossible for the Spanish manufacturers, even if they had evinced greater 
enterprise and industry than they have done, to produce manufactured articles as cheap as the English, 
French, and others less unfavourably situated. And such being the case, it is plain that the prohibition of 
ceitain descriptions of commodities, and the oppressive duties laid on others, could have no effect except 
to suppress the legitimate commerce of the country, and to throw it wholly, or almost wholly, into tho 
hands of smugglers. Any one who takes up a map of Spain mint be satisfied at a glance that it would be 
impossible for an army of customs officers to prevent her being deluged with smuggled products, pro¬ 
vided they were materially cheaper than her native products ; for, besides her extensive sea frontier, 
they may be introduced by way of France and Portugal, and also through the basque Provinces, which 
have distinct laws, and enjoy an exemption from the commercial code inflicted on the rest of the king¬ 
dom. We need not, therefore, be surprised that every effort to prevent the clandestine introduction of 
foreign products completely failed. The severities occasionally inflicted on the smugglers, instead of 
abating, seem really trt have increased, the evil. The contraband trade has long been a favourite occu¬ 
pation, and has been eagerly followed by the adventurous, the necessitous, and the desperate. It is 
liehevod that for nearly three centuries from 100,000 to 150.000 individuals have been pretty constantly 
engaged in this occupation ; that is, they have been engaged in trampling on the laws, obstructing their 
officers, and committing acts of violence and blood. A few years ago about 3,000 actions wore annually 
instituted against contrahandistas and others engaged in illicit trade, which terminated in the ruin of a 
vast number of families: at the same time that the courts of law were filled with perjury, and tho 
country with bloody conflicts. And yet these atrocities secured no one object government had in \ lew. 

Notwithstanding their being absolutely prohibited. English and French cotton goods might, in 18-13, 
he bought in every ship in Madrid, and generally throughout Spain ; the former at from 20 to 30 pur 
cent, above their price in Gibraltar, where they are about as cheap as in Manchester ; and the latter at 
from ‘20 to 30 per cent, above their price in Bayonne, which is nearly identical with their price in 
ltoucu! While Cadiz was a free port, about G.000 persons are said to have been employed in it twisting 
cigars, which, as soon as finished, were forthwith smuggled into the interior. Thiee fourths, in fact, of 
the foreign trade of -Spain were then in the hands of the contrahandistas, who carried it on in defiance 
of the law. And when such was the case, need we wonder at the low state of industry, or at the pre¬ 
valence of those predatory and ferocious habits that utiitoimly mark the character of the smuggler ? 

And, strange to say, notwithstanding the ruinous influence of this wietched system was long binee 
exposed by LMIoa, Cumpomancs, and other distinguished Spaniards, and by Mr. Townsend and other 
foreigners, who hud visited the country, and notwithstanding all the vicissitudes Spain has undergone 
dining the last half century, it continued to maintain its ascendancy dow r n to 1819. But the leading 
Spanish statesmen having been, at length, satisfied of the disastrous influence of the old syfctem, a 
x igorous effort w as made, in the year now mentioned, to introduce a more rational tariff; and notwith¬ 
standing the selfish and short-sighted opposition of the Catalans and others, the new tariff was happily 
passed mto a law. It is true that it leaves much to be desired ; but it is, at the same time, a vast 
improvement on the system by which it was preceded; and it is especially valuable as Being the first 
step in the introduction of a new and more liberal and rational policy. In a few cases the duties on 
importation have been increased, but in the great majority of instances they have been reduced, and the 
greater numbei of the articles that were formerly prohibited are now admitted on payment of duties. 
The following are the bases of the new tariff, viz.: — 

“ Machines anil instruments necessary for agricultural, manufacturing, and mining operations, to pay 
a duty of from I to 14 per cent, ad valorem. 

“ Haw material not abundantly produced by Spain, and used in the operations of the national industry, 
whatever lie the form or the increase of value that it may acquire, to pay from 1 to 14 per cent. 

“ Haw mateiial similar to that abundantly produced by Spain, productive agents in tho same case, 
such as coal and coke, and articles of merchandise of foreign manufacture winch may compete with 
those of the same kind and quality manufactured in Sp dn, to pay from ‘2. r > to 50 per cent.” 

N. B — Cottons and silks come under this class. The duties on the former are generally about 35 
per cent, ad valorem. 

“ Foreign produce and manufactures required for consumption, and not supplied by the national 
industry, to pay a maximum of 15 per cent., and at the utmost 20 per cent, in every exceptional case. 

“ The duties hitherto levied on the colonial produce of foreign countries to be suitably increased. 

“ A discriminating duty of 20 per cent, to be charged on articles imported in foreign bottoms; and on 
those articles which contribute most to the support of tho national navigation the discriminating duty 
may be raised to 5 ) per cent.” ' 

The prohibited imports are arms, prWctilcs, and munitions of war, including all kinds of gunpowder, 

a uicksnvor, charts published by the Admiralty, and reprinted abroad; maps and plans by Spaniards, 
uring copyiight; cinnabar; vessels constructed of wood of less burden than 3(J0tons, of 20 quintals 
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each; grain, flour, biscuit, bread, and macaroni, &c., for soup, not admitted by the corn law; books and 

C rints in Spanish, by Spanish authors, if not imported by those individuals during copyright*, missals, 
reviarics, and other books of liturgy (dictionaries, vocabularies, insignias, deyiccs, and military 
ornaments are not-included in this prohibition); pictures, Ac., offensive to morality, or ridiculing the 
Catholic religion; common salt, tobacco, shoes, and ready-made clothing, except for the private use of 
travellers; chemical preparations forbidden by the sanitary laws. 

Moderate export duties to be levied on antimony or galena, not argentiferous ; black copper, roughfy 
melted ; litharge containing less than an ounce of silver per quintal; pig lead, raw silk. 

Prohibited exports. — Cork in the bark of the province of Gerona; litharge containing an ounce and 
upwards of silver per quintal; argentiferous galena ; lead containing 24 drachms and upwards of silver 
per quintal; cotton, hempen, and woollen rags, and worn-out at tides of those mntciials. 

The high discriminating duty on goods im polled on foreign bottoms Is the roost objectionable feature 
in this tarifF; though we can hardly be surprised at the Spaniards continuing to act on a principle that 
was acted upon down to a very recent period by the F nglfsli and the Americans. We believe, however, 
that it will be far mote injurious to themselves than to uny one else ; and that its effect will be to lessen 
and embarrass their trade without really providing employment for Spanish merchantmen. 

To the other facilities for smuggling in Spain must be added the venality and corruption of thn 
customs officers. Notwithstanding his enpanolism, Mr. Ford bears testimony to Its universality. Ho 
says, “ Every lock in Spain is to be picked with a silver key, and every difficulty smoothed by a properly 
administered bribe. The customs empleados have been defined to be gentlemen, who, under the pretence 
of searching portmanteaus, take money on the highway without incurring the disgrace of begging or the 
danger of robbing ; and practically they worry honest travellers who won’t pay them, as much as they 
facilitate those who will. Hut in tru h, this venality is not confined to the revenue officers, hut per¬ 
vades and debases all classes, from the highest to the lowest. 

We incline to think that, allowing for smuggling, the import and export trade of Spain might each be 
estimated, previously to the late change in the tariff, at about 4,000,(MH)/. sterling, or, ferhaps, a little 
more. And, c nsidcring the vast, and, a> it were, unexplored resources of the country, and the infinite 
variety of desirable products sho could supply to others, we have no doubt, that, under a really fieo com¬ 
mercial system, her commerce would speedily be doubled, and that, at no very distant period, it would 
be increased in a much greater proportion. It would appear, indeed, as il this anticipation were already 
in the way of being realised. An official return recently published shows that tho total customs revenue 
of Spain in 1850, including tho 6 per cent, additional duty, port and light dues, &c., amounted to 
Hi5,VAj,451 reals, being an increase of no less than 39,204,162 reals on the total customs revenue of the 
previous year. Of the above 6um 17,380,740 reals were received at Cadiz. 

The great articles of export from Spain consist (exclusive of ?ilk manufactures) of raw products. Of 
these, wine, olive oil, wool, fruits of various kinds, lead, quicksilver, brandy, cork-wood, salt, raw silk, 
wheat, &*c arc thn most important, and are almost all susceptible of an indefinite increase. 

1 he great articles of import are colonial products, obtained principally from Cuba, Porto Rico, Ac.; 
cottons and cotton wool ; linens, and hemp and flax ; woollens ; salted fish ; hardware, glass, and earthen¬ 
ware ; timber, rice, hides, butter and cheese, &c. Subjoined is 


An Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles of Native Produce exported from 
Spain in 1849, showing, also, the proportional* Value of each Article. 


Articles In the Order of their Importance. 


Quantities. 


Value In Reals Vn. 


Wine, sherry 
Ditto, (oininon 
Ditto, Malaga 


Corkwood - 

lirandy 

Corhmval - 

fnlvcr in liars - 

Salt - 

Nuts - - 

Soap - - - 

.Silk ... 

Liquorice ... 

Almonds - - • 

Oranges 

Silk goods • 

Srttl'ron ... 

If ides ... 

Woollen goods 
Wheat 

Shix-s ... 
P<utns, articles manufactured from Hour 
Maize - 

Cattle 

Garhanwt, or chick-pea 
Carden stulf - - 

White paper - • 

flooks ... 

Hire - - - 

Sedge mattings, Ac. (Eiparto labrmlo) 
Lemons ... 
Sausages - 

Hempen yarn 

Oil of almonds • • 

Kidney beans • - 

Sugar ... 

Salted codfUh 

Cmpes * - - 

Alt other artlc'es • * 

Total 


1,142,252 arrobas 

2 , 713 , 41 * — 

274,899 — 


1,487,401 — 

1,087,889 — 

48,8h8 quintals 
fifty, 7 26 — 

1,629,686 arrobas 
141,024 — 

81,976 quintals 
376,') 13 arrobas 
610,708 lbs. 
2\<>I9 _ 

3,746,122 fonegas 
86,‘13 6 — 

76,800 quintals 
46,530 lU. 
26,582 quintals 
95,670 arrobas 
69,480 thuds. 

419,963 yards 
30,506 lbs. 
366,061 — 

26,910 quintals 
69,615 yards 
63,235 Font-gas 
158,716 pairs 
86,029 arrobas 
46,747 fanegas 
6,063 numb. 
21,011 fanegas 
365,287 loads 
61,210 reams 
7,678 arrobas 
72,609 - 

61,319 quintals 

30.489 tiisds. 
152,126 los. 

3,776 quintals 
525,588 lbs. 
113,816 arrobas 
26,066 — 
94,064 — 

102.489 — 


79,830,620 

22,760,768 

4,102 ,791 

106,751,179 
46,797,947 
36,859,962 
36,236,840 
32,661,614 
29,715,813 
11,339,281 

13.302.902 
13,181,466 
12,922,18)0 

11.287.903 
10,001,603 

9,911,327 
6,724,628 
6,530,463 
4,156,185 
3,177,23* 
3,411,261 
3,506,390 
2,759,972 
2,717,535 
2,577,416 
2,226,905 
2,139,519 
J ,966,844 
1,022,679 
1,836,029 
1,666,216 
1,601,798 
1,600,242 
1,603,122 
1,479.278 
1,446,014 
1,368,919 
1,319,253 
1,209,765 
1,177,724 
1,166,446 
1,096,648 
J ,087 ,036 
1,044,879 
916,763 
912,768 
30,726,990 


22-76 
9*95 
7-85 
7*71 
6-94 
6-35 
306 
2*81 
2-81 
2*76 
2*46 
2-13 
2*11 
122 
1*17 
0-88 
0-74 
0*74 
0-73 
0-68 
0*57 
0-54 
0-47 
0-46 
0*42 
0-41 
0!0 
0-36 
0*34 
0*34 
0*32 
Q-32 
0 50 
0*29 
0*28 
0-26 
0-26 
0-24 
0*44 
0 23 
0 22 
0*20 
O 19 
6*56 


469,010,917 


The importance of the trade that 
World, wan, at all times, much exaggci 
business, the greater part of the goods 
‘y of foreign merchants. Spain, nol 


Spain formerly carried on with her vast possessions in the New 
~?rated ; and she, in truth, was 1 ttlo better than an agent in the 
lent on Spanish bottoms to tftfc colonies being, iq reality, the pro¬ 
perty of foreign merchants. Spain, notwithstanding the emancipation of Mexico and South America, 
has still some very valuable colonics: and, if nothing else can, the astonishing progress made by Cuba 
end Porto Rico, since the abolition of the prohibitive system, should satisfy her of Us ruinous tendency. 
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Wool used to bo a lending article of import into this country from Spatn: but now, though our imports 
oTwool have vastly increased, they are principally supplied by the colonies in Australia, and by Germany, 
Russia, India, etc. The quantities brought from Spain have, indeed, become quite inconsiderable; so 
much that while in 1«49 she supplied ns with only 127,540 lbs , our total imports amounted to the 
Immense quantity of 75,768,647 lbs. I Wine, quicksilver, and raisins are at present the principal articles 
of importation from .Spain. At an average of the 6 yeHrs ending with 185*2, the declared value of the 
experts from the U. K. to Spain amounted to 857,63*2/. a year. Hut a considerable portion of the expot ts 
to Portugal, Gibraltar, and Malta find their way into Spain by the intervention of the smuggler, and 
some portion, also, of the exports to Fiance, The direct exports to Spain, In 1852, amounted to 1,253,957/., 
which, though much increased, do not amount to a third part of what they would be if Spain adopted a 
really free commercial system. 

Owing to the badness of the roads, and their unfitness for carriages, the principal carriers of merchan¬ 
dise are the arrieros, or muleteers, who traverse the country in all directions along beaten tracks, many 
of which are accessible only to them. They form a large portion of the provincial population, and, on 
the whole, have a good character for honesty to their employers, though they are nearly all, more or 
less, engaged in smuggling transactions. The extent of this traffic may be estimated from the fact, that 
about three fourths of the entire inland traffic in corn is carried on by their means. Recently, howe'er, 
waggons have begun to be introduced on all the practicable roads, and should the latter be improved, the 
business of the arrieros will proportionally fill off. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that, but for the system of misrule to which Spain has beon sub¬ 
jected, her commerce would have been very extensive. Her natural advantages, superior to most, and 
not inferior to those enjoyed by any other kingdom ; her wines, brandies, fruits, &t\; her wheat, of 
.which she might produce the largest supplies; her wool; her iron, wnich is of the best quality ; her 
lead and quicksilver rnine9, respectively the most productive iu the world ; the numbor and excellence 
of her harbours; the enterprising and adventurous character of her inhabitants, and her favourable 
situation, would, were she permitted to avail herself of them, raise her to a very high rank among 
commercial nations. Let the government follow up what it lias so well begun, by ceasing to counteract 
the intentions of nature : let moderate duties t,ik“ the place of prohibitions, and freedom of regulation, 
and all soits of industrious pursuits will revive from the deadly lethargy In which they have been so 
long sunk. 

CAGLIARI, the capital of Sardinia, on the north-east shore of a spacious hay on 
the south coast of the island, lat. 39° 12' 13" N., long. 9° 1' 44" E. Population, in 
J850, 30,(XX)? The city stands on a rising ground, and has an imposing effect from 
the sea. The public buildings and churches are numerous, and some of them splendid ; 
but the streets are, for the most part, narrow, steep, and filthy, 

.The Gulph of Cagliari extends from Pula on the west to Cape Carbonara on the east, 
a distance of about 2 4 miles across, and about 12 in depth, with good anchorage every 
where after getting into soundings. A mole projects from the Pratique office, and 
ships usually lie about 1 mile S. W. by S. from it, in 6 or 8 fathoms water, on an ex¬ 
cellent bottom of mud. There is a very convenient pier harbour at the south angle 
of the tower wall, capable of containing 14 or 10* vessels of a tolerable size, besides 
small craft. Altogether, Cagliari is one of the best and safest ports in the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Imports and Exports —Almost all the trade of Sardinia is carried on by strangers; 
and even the fish on its coast and in its harbours is caught by Sicilians, Neapolitans, 
Tuscans, and Genoese. Corn is the principal article of export. In good years, the 
exports from the whole island may amount to 400,000 starelli, or about 500,000 bushels, 
of wheat, 200,000 starelli of barley, 6,000 ditto of maize, 100,000 ditto of beans, 
200,000 of peas, and 1,000 ditto of lentils. The culture of vines is gradually becoming 
of more importance; and about 3,500 Catalan pipes are exported, principally from 
Alghero and Ogliastro. Cheese is an important object in the rural economy of Sar¬ 
dinia,and considerable quantities are exported. Salt is a royal monopoly and affords a 
considerable revenue. Until recently, Sweden drew almost all her supplies of this im¬ 
portant necesary from Sardinia, and it continues to be exported in considerable quanti¬ 
ties. Flax, linseed, bides, oil, saffron, rags, alquifoux, &c. are among the articles of 
export. The tilnny and coral fisheries employ a good many hands j but, us already 
observed, they arc almost wholly managed by foreigners. 

Almost every article of dress, whether for the gentry or the peasantry, is imported. 
Soap, stationery, glass, earthenware, and furniture, as well as sugar, coffee, drugs, 
spices, &c., are also supplied by foreigners; and notwithstanding the Sards possess 
many rich mines, several of which were successfully wrought in antiquity, they import 
all their iron and steel. The only manufactures carried on in the island are those of 
gunpowder, salt, tobacco, and woollen caps. 

Account of the Quantities of the prln-ipal Article* exported from the Island of Sardinia to foreign 
Countiies in 1819, 1H50, and 1851. 


Articles. 

Quantities. j 

Articles. 

Quantities. 1 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1849. 

1850. 

18.5J. 

Barilla -■ - cwts. 

Bone* • - _ 

Bullocks - - No. 

Calves . - 

Cheese - - cwts. 

Cork* wood . _ 

Cows, steers, «nd bulls - No. 

Firewood - . cwts. 

Fruit,.fresh - _ | 

86 2 
8,656 
2,7 AX 
70 
29,880 
2,158 
674 , 
3,788 
7 32 1 

' 427 
9,25.1 

1,1.10 

!>.- 

2 r »,6<)6 

6,78V 

456 

1,508 

858 

2 

5,855 

211 

19 

24,986 

3,819 

394 

577 

79 

Gusts, sheep, and lambs No. 

Grain * - cwts. 

Lend ore - * — 

Olive oil - , * imp. /cal. 

Skins - - cwts. 

Timber, oak - » val. lire 

Tunny fish • . • cWts. 

Wine - • Imp. gal. 

232 
1,723 
8,701 
5,390 
17,664 
10,220 
2,339 i 
47,7G1 

594 

567 

4,296 

v 49 

41,097 

66s 

S,5t7 

269,402 

237 

2,494 

16,497 

1,5*0 

67,712 

2,839 

19,743 


But salt, of which the export may be estimated nt 14,000 or 15,000 tons at year, Is excluded fro n this 
lR „ e, - on ’ hideed, but little reliance can bo plttcea*. 

By far the largest portion of the exports from the island ate forwarded to the continental states of the 



The export of wheat m this table, owing to the occurrence of ba<i crops, is below the average, winch 
may bo taken at from 50,000 to GO,000 qr*. Jn 1850 no fewer than 117,003 qre.„were exported. 

In 1850, 497 vessels entered the port of Cagliari, of which 50, of the burden of 8,209 tons, were HrJtMi 

Money , Weights , and Measures. — Accounts are kept in lire, re,-ill, and soldi. 5 soldi *= 1 reale =* ; 

4 real I = 1 lira** Is. Gd .; 10 real! ** 1 scudo =3s. 9rf. Tho paper money consists of notes for 6, 10, and 
20 scudi. 

Karin produce and the coarser metals are weighed by the pest dt Jerro : 12 Sard. oz. «*» 1 lb. = 14 oz. 

5 dr. avoirdupois ; 20 lbs. «=1 rubbo ; 4 rubbi*= 1 cantaro = 93 lbs. 0 oz. 8 dr. avoirdupois.- 

Tho starello, or corn measure, is equivalent to 1 busli. l£ peck Kng. The palm** iOJ Kng. inches. 

■ Causes of the depressed State of Sardinia. —The above statements sufficiently show 
that the commerce of Sardinia is very far from being what might naturally be expected 
from her extent, fertility, admirable situation, and the excellence of her many harbours. 
She contains an area of about 9,500 square miles, being, in point of size, but little 
inferior to Sicily; and in antiquity was reckoned, along with the latter, a principal 
granary of Home. “ Siciliam ct Sardiniam benirjnissimas'urbis nostra: nulrices ."— ( Val. 
Max. lib. vi. cap. 6.) 

Utrnqne fruglferls cst Insula nobilis arvis : 

Noe plus Uesperlaui longinquis messibus ullae, 

Nec Itomana magls complerunt horrea terra;.— 'Lucan, Hi. lin. 6ft, 

But the establishment of the feudal system in its worst form, and the unfavourable 
political and municipal regulations under which the island has latterly been placed, have 
gone far to neutralise the advantages it owes to nature. The agriculturists of Sardinia 
principally consist of two great classes—those who cultivate small farms on the metayer 
principle, and those who work on the estates of others, getting, in most instances, a 
patch of land for their support, and cultivating it at such times as they are not employed 
on the lord’s lands. Both classes are excessively poor. The agreements under which 
the former class hold are seldom for more than a year; the landlord furnishing the seed 
as well as the land, and receiving half the produce, 'lhose who occupy land for which 
they are obliged to pay a rent irreorvees, or other feudal services, are, if possible, still „ 
worse off'; having usually to borrow the seed cither from the landlord or from the 
Monti Frume.ntarii established for that purpose, and having also to defray the tithe and a 
host of other burdens. Another disadvantage under which all classes labour, is the 
want of houses on their farms: the peasants live together in villages, and have frequently 
to perform a journey of several miles in going to and coming from their farms. 

Lands belonging to a canton or commune arc frequently cultivated on a kind of part¬ 
nership system, being divided into three portions : one of these, called vidazzone , com¬ 
prises all the lands that arc in cultivation, and which are distributed by lot among 
certain individuals, while the other two portions are occupied in common as pasture. 
But, as a new distribution takes place every year, it is plain that no individual can take 
any interest in the improvement of the soil; and this sort of tenure becomes, in fact, the 
most effectual that can be devised for the extinction of 4ndustry. Latterly, however, 
the government has been making efforts to promote the formation of inclosures and the 
division of the lands ; which, though opposed by the prejudices of the people, have 
made some progress. — (Mdrmora, Voyat/e en Sardaiyne, lib. v. cap. 1.) 

Even these, however, are not perhaps the greatest discouragements to agriculture. 

As if to annihilate the possibility of the peasantry emerging from their depressed con¬ 
dition, and to oblige them to confine their industry to the supply of their indispensable 
wants, it has been enacted that no corn shall be exported if its price exceed 30 reals the 
starello ; and a heavy duty is laid on all that is exported, as a substitute for a general 
land-tax. Most other articles of export have been loaded with similar duties ; and it 
would really seem that every device that ignorance and short-sighted rapacity could 
suggest had been practised to reduce this “ benignant nurse ” of imperial Home to a 
state of poverty and destitution. 

Happily, however, as already seen, the bounty of nature lias proved an overmatch for 
the perverse ingenuity of man ; and such is the fertility of this fine island, that, not¬ 
withstanding the influence of the duty now referred to, and the wretched system of 
agriculture, it exports in good years considerable quantities of corn. The culture of 
the vine is .gradually increasing in importance, and about 3,500 Catalan pipes are ex¬ 
ported, chiefly from Alghero and Ogliastro. Olive oil, owing to the little care taken 
in its preparation, and its consequent bad quality, has hitherto been but little exported; 
but it is susceptible of an indefinite increase, and might be made an important article. 
Tobacco is a royal monopoly, aud brings about 7 million livres U year into the public 
treasury. Flax, linseed, saffron, hemp,and barilla are grown to some extent; silk is 
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CAJEPUT oil. — calamander wood. 

produced only in limited quantities, but its produce might, no doubt, be vastly in¬ 
creased ; some cotton is produced, and also small quantities of madder, which last grows 
Wild in the island. The mountains are clothed with forests of oak, beech, chesnut, and 
other timber; but, from the want of roads, these are nearly useless. The agricultural 
implements and processes are excessively rude. The Sardinian plough, the counterpart 
of that described by Virgil, does little more than scratch the ground. It is witliouta 
coulter, and is very frequently wholly constructed of wood. Oxen only are used in 
ploughing and other field labour. The corn is left in the fields till it be thrashed, an 
operation effected by the primitive practice of treading with horses and oxen. 

We are glad, however, to have to state, that within the last few years some very im¬ 
portant changes for the better have been introduced into the island, and that some of 
the worst of the abuses previously noticed have been obviated. In 1836, in pursuance 
of inquiries previously commenced, feudal jurisdictions were completely abolished; and 
since then the feudal system has been wholly subverted. And if, as is to be hoped, 
government follow up the enlightened course of }>olicy on which it has entered, by 
giving freedom to commerce, the probability is, that the island will, at no very remote 
period, recover a large share of its adcient prosperity. According to a law passed in 
i 839, all lands were declared to be the property of individuals, communes, or the crown; 
the latter becoming the possessor of all waste lands, or those to which neither private 
parties nor communes could show any title. Lands which had been cultivated or 
applied to use, whether inclosed or not, were assigned in perpetuity to the occupiers, 
undisturbed possession, being held to confer a sufficient right to the property in the 
absence of any other title: those whose interests were at all affected by the new changes 
received compensation in money or lands, or by an assignment of public funded property. 
The king substituted himself in the place of the barons : he took all the feudal rents 
into his own hands: and their value being estimated at 20 years’ purchase, public secu¬ 
rities to the amount, bearing live per cent, interest, were made,over to the nobles in 
exchange for the privileges of which they had been deprived. All kinds of vassalage 
were, at the same time, made redeemable; and courts of law placed under the direct 
control of the state were substituted in the place of the feudal jurisdictions where the 
barons were at once suitors and judges 1 It is impossible to overrate the importance of 
these changes; and there cannot be a doubt that they will have the greatest and most 
beneficial influence.— (Ton liaumer , Italy, $-c. i. 295 — 301.) We may, also, mention, in 
proof of the recent improvement of the island, that the population, which, in J 816, 
amounted to only 352,000, had increased, in 1838, to 524,633. A good road has been 
constructed, uniting Cagliari and Sassari, and cross roads have been carried from it to 
some of the more considerable places in the island. Stringent measures have recently, 
also, been adopted for the suppression of the banditti, with which the island has long 
been infested. And should these measures of improvement be properly carried out, the 
administration of justice simplified and freed from the abuses and venality by which it 
has long been disgraced, and all restraints on exportation abolished, it maybe confidently 
predicted that Sardinia will gradually become more and more prosperous; that the 
revenues of the crown will be increased in a tenfold proportion; and that the popu¬ 
lation will cease to be conspicuous only for ferocity, idleness, jmd contempt of innova¬ 
tion.— (See Geographical Dictionary, art. Sardinia, and the authorities therein referred 
to.) 

CAJEPUT OIL, the volatile oil obtained from the leaves of the cajeput tree. {Me¬ 
laleuca Ltucadcndron Lin.) The name is a corruption of the native term cai/u-puti, that 
is, white-wood oil; because the bark of the tree which yields it has a whitish appear¬ 
ance, like our birch. This tree is common in Amboyna and other Eastern islands. The 
oil is obtained by distillation from the dried leaves of the smaller of two varieties. It 
is prepared in great quantities in Banda, and sent to Holland in copper flasks. As it 
comes to us it is of a green colour, very limpid, lighter than water, of a strong smell 
resembling camphor, and a strong pungent taste. It burns entirely away without leav¬ 
ing any residuum. It is often adulterated with other essential oils, coloured with resin 
"of milfoil. In the genuine oil, the green colour depends on the presence of copper; 
for, when rectified, it is colourless.—( Thomson's Dispensatory .) 

Cajeput oil not liolng used except in the materia medico, only small quantities are imported. In July, 
1H3I, it sold in bond at about Id. an ounce ; but an idea having then got abroad that it was one of the 
most efficient remedies In cases of cholera, its price rose in November, 1H31, to no less than 11s. an 
ounce.' But it soon after fell info discredit with the faculty, and additional supplies having been 
obtained from Holland, its price declined almost as fast as it naa risen, it Is not at present (1843J worth 
more, in bond, than from <M. to Vd. an ounce 

CALABAIl SKIN (Fr. Petit-yr>s ; Gcr. Grauwerk ; It. Vaor, Vajo ; Rus. Bjelka ; 
Sp. Gris pcqueno), the Siberian squirrel skin, of various colours, uped in making muffs, 
tippets, ntul trimmings for clothes. 

CALAMANDER WOOD, a beautiful species of timber brought from Ceylon. 

It U so hard that common edge-tools cannot work it, so that it must be rasped and almost ground into 
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,1uip«. It In singularly remarkable for the variety and ^mixture of colourt. Tbe^tiort jrevallhig lla 
fine chocolate, now deepening almost into absolute block, SjSATlntinot from any Undue 

cream colours. It airosts the eve from the rich beauty of the intermingled * ® * tables Sir 

showiness. It takes a very high polish ; and is wrought into chairs, and particuiarly into 
Kobert Brownrlgg, late governor of Ceylon, had the doors of the dining-room of hi8 *® a J 1 

shire made of calatnander. It is scarce in Ceylon, and Is not regularly imported ; all that is In Creat 
Britain has been imported by private gentlemen, returning from the colony, for their own u,se. It is ny 
far the most beautiful of all the fancy woods. The nearer it is taken from the root of the treo, the Jinci 
it is. — ( Milburn's Orient. Cow.; L\b. qj Entertaining Knowledge , Vegetable Substances, p. 179.) 


CALCUTTA, the principal city of the province of Bengal, the capital of the British 
dominions in India, and, with the exception perhaps of Canton, the greatest emporium 
to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. Its citadel is in lat. 22° 34' 49" N., 
long. 88° 27' 16" E. It Ls about 100 miles from the sea, being situated on the eastern 
hank of the western branch of the Ganges, denominated by Europeans the Ilooghly 
River, which is the only arm of the Ganges navigable to any considerable distance by 
large ships. At high water the river opposite to the town is about a mile in breadth ; 
but during the ebb the side opposite to Calcutta exposes a long range of dry sand 
banks. Owing to the length and intricacy of the navigation from the sea, it cannot be 
undertaken without a pilot; so that, even if it did not exceed our limits, it would be 
uselcsl^fc attempt any description of it in this plaee.—(See the reduced Plan of the 
Moutha of the Hooghlxj River, in the Mercator's Chart in this work.) 


In 1717 Calcutta was only a petty village; but It subsequently increased very rapidly, and was sup¬ 
posed towards tho close of last century to have 6 <H\(K )0 or 700, 0 ( 0 inhabitants. Tills, however, was a 
gross exaggeration ; and it appears, from a census taken In 1837, that the population of what is properly 
called the town amounted to ouly 2*29,700, composed as follows : — 

Malm. Femn’es. Males. Females. 

English ..... 1,953 I, t H "» Ch nese ..... 213 119 

Eurasians ..... 2,950 1,796 Madr.tssivs ..... 30 25 

Portuguese ..... 1,715 1,475 Native Clnlstians .... 30 19 

French ..... 101 *9 Hlndo s 85,1 15 52,50(> 

-Armenians ..... 405 171 Mohammedans .... 38,931 10,810 

Jews.- 185 122 Low Castes - - . - 12,0/4 7,<>!0 

Moguls ----- 314 195 - 

Parsecs. 32 8 Totals - -‘ - 144,803 84.S12 

Arab* ------ 27 i 79 1 ---' 

Thugs ..... 450 233 General Total - - 220,703 


A great part, howevor, of what may be fairly considered the population of Calcutta, consisting of 
labourers, mechanics, and persons engaged in trade, tesidc at night in the suburbs, or neighbouring 
villages; coming into town early in the morning to their respective employmeats. These wero 
estimated, in 1837, on tolerably good data, at 177,000. The &tnall number of English resident 
In Calcutta (where, however, they are far more numerous than in any other part of India,) may well 
excite surpriso. It was supposed that the cessation of the Company’s monopoly, and of the prohibition 
of European resort to India, would occasion an influx of British settlers and capital. But tins anticipa¬ 
tion has not been realised. Scarcely a single English agriculturist, with capital sufficient to cultivate 
100 acres of land, has established himself in India, and there has been no immigration of artisans, And 
this, after all, is only what might have been expected ; tho country being too fully occupied, the burdens 
on the land too heavy, and the wages of labour far too low, to admit of anything like an extensive immi¬ 
gration. The Eurasians, the progeny of white fathers and nativo mothers, are mostly employed as clerks 
in tho government offices and mercantile establishments; and ure said to be an industrious and useful 
class. — (Bengal and Agra (iazeitcer, vol. i. part iii. p. 10, &c.) Tho town, excluding suburbs, cxttnds 
about 41 miles along the bank of the river, with an average breadth inland of about I £ mile I- oi t William, 
the citadel, lies on the same side of the river, h little lower down, It is a strong regular fortification; 
but so extensive that it would require a garrison of 10,000 men lor its ciFectu.il defence, Calcutta pos¬ 
sesses groat natural advantages for inland navigation ; all sorts uf foreign produce being transpot ted w ith 
great facility on tho Ganges and Its subsidiary streams to the north western quarters of llindnstan, over 
a distance of at least 1,000 miles', while tho productions of the interior are received by the same easy 
^channels. 

The principal merchants and traders consist of British and other Europeans, Portuguese horn in 
India, Armenians, Jews, Persians from the coast of the Persian Gulpii, commonly called Parsees, Moguls, 
Mohammedans of Hindustan, and Hindoos; the latter usually either of the Brahmluical or mercan¬ 
tile castes, and natives of Bengal. The native Portuguese and Armenian met chants have of late greatly 
declined In wealth and importance. On the other hand, the Persian merchants have increased in num¬ 
bers and wealth, several of them being worth 250,000/. sterling. The large fortunes of the Hindoo mer¬ 
chants have bet'it much broken down of late years by litigation in tho couits, anti naturally thiough 
the law of equal coparcenary among brothei g. To eounteibalance tills, there has been, since tin* open¬ 
ing of the (Veo trade in 1814, a vast augmentation of the number of interior merchants, worth from 
20,000/. to 50,000/. sterling. There are but few Hindoo merchants at present whose wealth exceeds 
200,000/. sterling. 

The principal ft reign business ls conducted by English merchants ; but other parties also, either 
in partnership with the English, or on their own mcount, speculate largely to Europe, America, and 
especially to China. The brokers known under the name of Sircars and Buboes are all Hindoos. The 
general rates of agency commission are as follow : — 


1 . On the sale, purchase, or shipment of bullion, gold 

dust, coin, jewellery, poarls, and previous stones - 1 

2. On the purchase (when in hinds) or side of ind go, 

silk, and opium - - - - - . 9 } 

3. On purchasing do. when funds are provided by the 

agent. - - - - - - -5 

4. On all a>Jes or purchases of other good* - .5 

6. On the sale or purchase of -hips, factories, homes, lands, 

and all property of a like de*cr ptj<m - - - g) 

(l. On return* for consignments, If made in produce - vj 

7. On do. If in bills, bullion, or treasure - - -1 

it. On goods and treasure consigned, and all other property 

gf any description referred to agency for sale, wlikh 
shall be afltrwards wsihdrawu 1 anil on good* con¬ 
signed for conditional delivery to others, and so < 
delevered; on invoice amount at the exchange of 2 «. 
per topee - ... half com. 


Per cent. 

0. On tnitklng advances, or procuring loans of money for 
commercial purposes, when the Aggregate commission 
docs not exceed 5 per cent. - - - - 9J 

10. On ordering goods or superintending the fulfilment of • 

contracts, or on the shipment of goods wheie no com- 
nils Ion except that of account is do ived ' - -9) 

11. On guaranteeing bills, bonds, or other i npagemewts, 

and on Iwcomlng security for administration of 
o-tattM, tbr contracts and agreements, Sic .; and tor 
government, for the tllsbursemoma of public money, 
where the funds of the Individual* are Insufficient (p 
cvnt risk > . ^ - - 2) 

12. On del credero, or guaranteeing the dud realisation of 

sales - - - - - - - 2) 

' IS. On executorship, or administration to estatis of deceased 
persons - w - . • ■ - -5 

It. On the management of e-tajes for tmeculott or adminis¬ 
trators - - - - - • - - -2J 

15. On chartering ship* nr engaging tonnage. - • 

10. On advertising as the agents of owners or comma- 
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' Per cent. 

ocn or itiffM for |HU*cngm, on the amount of 
passage money, whether the same shall past through 
the agents lianas or not • - - - - 24 

17. On procuring freight, or advertising as the agent of the 

owners or commanders $ the commission to be calcu- 
plated on tin* gross amount of the entire freight - 5 

18. On effecting Insurances, or writing orders for the same, 

■ w hot l>er on lives or property - - . . 1 

19. pn settling insurance losses and averages, and on pro¬ 

curing returns of premium ' ’ - - . . j 

21. On purchasing, idling, or negotiating bills of ex¬ 

change - - - _ „ .1 

*1. On debts or other claims when a process at law or 

arbitration Is incurred in claiming them - - 

I f recovered bv such means - . _ _ 5 

22 . On bills of exchange returned dishonoured - - 1 

2ft. On collecting house rent - . _ „ . j 1 

VI. On ships, disbursements - . . « . 

*'*• on negotiating loans on mq>oiulentla - - - 2 

2b. On granting letters of credit - . - .1 

27. Ou sale or purchase of government securities and bank 

abates, and on every exchange or transfer, not by 
purchase from one class to another - - . 4 

* 8 . On delivering up government securities anil bank 

shares, or depo.ltmg them in the treasury - - A 

29. On the amount debited or credited (at the option of the 

ftgent) within tlie year, Its* the balance brought 
forward, and all Hems on which a commission of ft 
I*er c^m. has l-een charged - - . _ 1 

30. On all advances not punctually liquidated, a second 

commission may he charged, as on anew advance, 
provided It do not occur within the same year. 

+** Brokerage, when actually paid, U considered a 
separate charge. 

HevlM-d table of rent (tier month) of goods lodged In tho 
bonded warehouse, tharge.dilo from 1st November IS 11. 

, Co.’s rs. as, pn. 

;} hole pl|M», lmtt. or puncheon - . -O80 

Halfpipe or hog.fieud - - - . -0 40 

Quarter pipe -.O V 0 

Large cask, containing glass or earthenware - 0 (i 0 

iirre-e, containing glass or earthenware nr provisions 0 ft 0 
Large crate, containing 1 2 do/, bolt t-s - 0 0 0 

Smaller, containing crate 8 or 0 dox. or more or less 0 4 0 
t host abava 12 dox. si/e - . „> - 0 8 0 

t'hest of 12 do/, size, or above fi dox. - - - 0 S 0 

I 'best of ft dox. si/e, or above 3 do/. - . - 0 ft 0 

Quarter chest, or ft dox. - _ - 0 2 0 

All boxes under ft do/, and above 1 do/, size, ca< h - 0 I 0 
• hie dux. box - - - . . -009 

tiV.fi** ----- per pipe 0 12 0 

mi!?k 1 " ", * .* ' I'fr nlid. 0 li O 

ilritlsh piece goods, per case almve 12 do/, size - 0 8 0 
Do. |»er case of 12 do/, si/e, or above fi do/. - 0 G 0 

I>o. per case of 6 do/, size, or nlxtve ft do/. . 0 ft 0 

Th). per ctuo of ft do/, si/e, or less - - - 0 2 0 

Do. per bale of siye of large bnle of twist - - 0 6 0 

Do. |icr hale of smaller *i/o - - -040 

Mule twist, per hale of 400 or ftOO lbs. - - 0 6 0 

ik». per h ile of smaller slxe, but above 200 lb*. - 0 4 01 

Do. per bale of 200 lbs. or less - - -030 

Turkey red twist ... per hale 0 G 0 

iUr M .. bale 0 ft O 

•?''* ----- per bale (160 

Jylifio .per ihest 0 C 0 

Opium ..... per chest () r, 0 

* "“on - - - - per screwed bale (1 4 0 

augur, rice, linseed, and mustard seed. - - \ 

,, . per 100 Ind. md*.) 2 R 0 

- , ", * - l** 100 Ind. wd*. 2 0 0 

Khcll lac and Inc dye ... pcr chest 0 3 0 

Vermilion .... r per liox 0 2 o 

Arsenic ----- per box 0 ft 0 

JJrawi leaf - - j>er I mix 0 2 0 

t‘Iona paper - . . . per COftC o 3 0 

Lhma case* of nankin, eassla, enmphor, silk, annl- 
secd, Ac. - - - - iwriaie 0 3 0 

H ail lower - - * -per Ind. md. () 0 (> 

<«ing«r and turmeric - - per 100 Ind. mds. ft o 0 

Hetel nut - - - |>er Ind. md. 0 0 6 

Lloies - - . . per ind. ind. U 1 0 

Oolttw, pepper, eardamum, cummin seed, anni- 

oad, in bags or bales - - - per Ind. md. 0 1 0 

All other articles In bags or bales - per Ind. md. 0 0 6 
‘ s «K» r , tpices, and any other similar articles in hogs- 

----- perhbd. 0 4 0 

Ditto in tlereea - ... per tierce 080 

A®* - - - - per whole chest 0 10 

D'HO , per smaller box 0 0 6 

War candy - - - . per tub 0 0 G 

i : "_“ - * per keg SO llw. 0 0 6 

Halmon, herrings, or other fish - per keg 0 0 6 

T uiftientlne. Unseed,and other vegetable oils, per jar 0 2 0 
All cordage .... per cwt. 010 

Kesin and dainmer - - .per Ind. ind. 0 1 O 

Hattons .... per 100 bundle. 020 

< I unities.... 1>er i arKti p a | e o 6 O 

,, tto . * - per smaller bate 0 4 0 

Wd ®* - - - per Urge hale 0 J 2 0 

J. M «? x, * " - per smaller bale 0 8 0 

- - - - per bale 0 8 0 

'I °|»aciw, manufltetuxed - . per ind. rod. 0 0 6 

Quicksilver - - per ind. md. 0 2 0 

Steel - per tub 0 0 fi 

. •- - . - - ' - per Ind. md. 0 D M 

All other unwronght metals - - per Ind. rad. 0 0 4 

A 1 Uwrought metals - ' - - pt T cwt. 0 2 0 

All iwli in packages not enumerated nor compre¬ 
hended tn the above U« - . pet cuWo foot 0 0 4 

H«m will not he charged for a shorter period than half of a 

K ’ , “ , 


Money. — Accouut* are kept herp in rupees, with their sub¬ 
divisions, annas and pice i 12 pice make 1 annat Ki annas 1 
rupee; and 1ft rupees I go’d mnhur. To this currency must 
all thu real specie be converted. before any tun) am he regu¬ 
larly entered in a merchant's hooks. The ooina (Airnent are 
gold mohors, with their sultdivUlom — halves and quarter* ; 
rupees, halves and quarters; annas, pice, and hdf pice. The 
two last are of copper. Thure are two mbits under the Bengal 
presidency : that at Calcutta; and that of Ferruckabad, in 
the north-western provinces. The Amt Is probably the tnott 
splendid establishment of the kind In (he world l the original 
co*t of the machinery, supplied by Messrs. Bolton and Watt 
of ilirroingham, having exceeded 300,0001. Gold money is 
coined at Calcutta onl> j but silver, which 1* now, and has 
always been, the standard of India, equally at both mints. 
The following statement shows tho weight, fineness, and sler 
ling value of the coins formerly coined,, reckoning the value of 
gold at 3/. 17s. lUjd. per standard ounce, and silver at 
(>». 2 d. 


Coins. 

Grains 

pure. 

Grains 

Alloy. 

Grains j 
Grog* [ 
Weight.! 

Gold mohur 

187 6 ft 1J 

17‘OVJ 

201-710 

f 

Sura rut* e 

1 75,923 

lft-9'tft 

101-916 

0 

Ferrm kabaci rU)*ee 

165-215 

15-019 

180-231 



* A £«,S lOpwcont. I After 18 months 8ft per cam. 

— U months 20 — 1 - 24 months 50 — 


The charge for coining silver at the Calcutta mint ts 2 per 
cent, if the bullion be the stdiulclrd fineness; but wlturc It dif¬ 
fers, a proportional charge of from £ to i per cent. U made for 
refining. 

Company'» Rupra. -The variety of rupees of different weight* 
and v.ibics, circulating jn different parts of Imtin, was long 
found to be productive of considerable Inconvenience. But 
tills is now nearh obviated, It having been enacted that, from 
the 1 st of .September, 1 Hftft, the coinage of former rupees should 
cense ut all the mints throughout India, and that in future 
there should be coined a rupee (with doubles, halves, anil 
quarters), to be c died “ The Company*# rupee," which con¬ 
tain* ibft grains (ll- 12 ths) pure silver, and 15 grain* ( 1 - 12 th) 
alloy. This new rupee, which is made legal tender in nil pay¬ 
ments, I* nearly equal to the funner Bombay, Madras, anil 
Ferruckabad standard ru|»ees, and Is receivable ns an equivalent 
for them and lor the Sonat rupve, and for 1!5-I6ths of the C,.l- 
eutla sicca rupee. If I* worth, reckoning sliver at ft*. 2«. and 
ft*. Cut. an ounce, 1*. 1 Id. anil 2* Did. sterling, it* current value 
lieing 2 *. The new, or Company's rupee, bears on the one 
side the head of the r< (going sovereign of Great Britain, ami 
on the obverse the words “ Bast India Comii.iny,’* and the 
designation of tho coin in lOngllsh ond Persian. 

Hohur, _ It has also Iteen enacted, that from tho 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, 1 Sftft, no gold coin* shall he coined at anv mint In 
India, except gold mohurs or 1 ft rupee pieces (with the miImU- 
vlsloiis), containing each lfift grain# (Il-I 2 ths) pure gold, and 
lft grain* (l- 12 th) alloy. Such tnohur* are consequently w,orlh 
411*. 2d. eai It. 'l he#o oolnx are marked in the #aine way ns the 
new rupees, but they are not legal tender. 

Other softs of rupee* are met with In Bengal, differing in 
fineness and weight, though their denomination* lie the same. 
From this, and from the natives frequently punching hob* in 
the ruiiees, and filling them up with base metal, and their 
fraudulently diminishing the weight of the coin after coming 
from the mint, the currenoit s of the different province* arc of 
different values. Tlji-> defect ha* Introduced the custom of 
employing thrylfl, or money-changer#, whose business 1 * to net 
a value upon the different mi reticle*, ul cording to every cir¬ 
cumstance, either In their favour or tlulr prc]udlce. When a 
*um of ruj'e ’s is brought to one of these snrotti,, he examine* 
them piece by niece, and arrange# them according to their 
fi nones#; then, by their weight; he then allow* for the dif¬ 
ferent legal bmta* (premiums) upon #lcca* and ftonnats; and 
tin* done, he va'uo* in gross, by the Company'* rupee*, what 
the whole are worth. 

A lac, mean* 100,000 rupee*; and a crore 100 lacs, or 
10,000,000. The following are the manic* of account, pre¬ 
mising that tiie lowest denomination Is represented by a small 
smooth shell, a specie*of cyprtpn, chiefly imported a# an article 
of trade train the Laccadive and Malfiive islands, and current 
a* long a* they continue entire ; — - 
4 Cowries 
20 Guild.** 
ft Punns, or 12 pice 
15 Company ’* rupee* 


5 1 Gunda. 

=i Punn. 

= 1 Anna. 

= 1 Gold mohur 


W eights. — The unit of British Indian weight* i* the tofu of 
1 8 ft grains Lngllsh Troy weight; and from It are derived the 
greater weights of chittacko, seer*, and uiun* or maund* ; ond 
also ti e smallei weight# of massa*, rutties, and dhan*. Thus, 
5 Tola* — 1 Chlttack. 

16 CluUack* = 1 Seer. 

{ 1 Man or Mound as 1001b*. 
Tr< - ‘ 


40 Seers 


82 2 - 7 th» His. at. 
ThU mauml correspond*' very closely with, and I* legally 
equivalent to, the bazaar mound of 82 11 *. 2 os. 2*15.3 dr*. 
avoirduiHils. The factory mnund I* 10 per cent, less, being 
7 4 lbs. 10 ox. 10 G 6 G dr*, avoirdupois. 

SO Tola* aa a Calcutta baxaar seer. 

oO Ditto aa a Iferamnore *eer. 

82 Ditto ra a lluoghly seer. 

a Henare* M irxapore «eer. 


84 Ditto 
96 Ditto 


= an Allahabad and JLucknow 


A Calcutta factory leer t* equal to 72 tola*, 11 annas, % punn*. 
10 gund^s, ft* 6 ft cowrie*. 


4 Punkhoa 
4 Diiaus 
<H Kuulex 
8 Rattle* 
96 Rutllg* 
12 Mass** 


CM and Silvor. 

Sife” : 

S!?S1 
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5 Tola* 
sOhltteckt 

4 SF 


Liquid Mtaeure. 

so 1 Chlttack. • 
a 1 Pouah.-or uic«. 

» 1 Seer 
si Miund< 

so 1 1'uKsaree, or meuar*. 
m 1 Bazaar rnaund. 

Grain Measure, 
at 1 Kaik. 

« 1 Pallle S3 9‘08 lbs. avolrd. 
os 1 8 oat(ie. 

s= 1 Khahoon = 30 bz. md*. 
Square Measure. 

6 CubUa,t*rhauu,in length 1_f 1 Chlttack, or 45 feet (Eng. 

X 4 In breadth square), 

tfi CbHtack* = 1 Cottah. 

SB Cottaha = l Blpgah = 11,440 mj. ft. 

3ff lJiggall* at } English statute acre. 


4 Khaenk* 
4 Reiki 
SO Pallle* 

16 BoaUles 


Long Measure. 

3 ^S^ 0rj0W, }-l«n^. 


4 Fingers 

3 Hands 

5 hpans 

4 Cubits 


ss 1 Span. 

SB 1 Cubit, or arm = 18 inched. 
03 l Fathom. 

/I Posssal mile 1 furlong 
** l S poles 3^ } Ards. 


3 Jorhes 
3 Angutias 
8 (ihrrUhs 
51 Hauts 


Cloth Measure. * 

at 1 Angulla. 

- 1 Oherlah. 

= 1 Haul or cubit■= 18 Inches. 
= 1 guz a 1 yard. 


For Goode reckoned by Tule, 

5 Particular* so l (Junita. 

4 (iundax, or 20 particulars = 1 Koorje, or 1 cargo. 


Commercial Weights and Measures of India, with their Equivalents in English Avoirdupois, Bengal 
Factory, Madras, and Bombay Weights. 


Commercial Measure*, Sec. 


Acheen bahar of 200 catties 
" guucba of 10 nelly 

Anjengo eSPfly of 20 maunds - 
Batavia pecul of 100 catties • 
Bencoolen bahar - - 

Bengal factory maund - 

- bazaar maund - * 

Bombay candy of 20 maunds - 
Bussorali maund of 7b vaklas - 
24 ditto - 


Calirut maund of KM) pools 
China pecul of 100 catties 
Cochin candy of 2*1 maunds • 
Gombroon bazaar candy 
(ioaVandy of 70 maunds 
Junkceylon bahar of 8 raping - 
Madras randy of 21) inaunds 
Malacca bahar of 3 peculs 
Mocha bahar of 15 fru/.ils 
Muscat Custom-house maund • 
Mysore candy of 7 morahs 
Pegu candy of 150 vis - 
Penang pecul of 100 cattles » 
. Surat maund of 40 seers 

I . - Pucca maund 

» Tel llc hgrry candy of 20 maunds 


423 6 

220 0 
560 0 

135 .10 


450 0 0 

8 12 0 

660 0 0 

500 0 0 

133 5 6-3 

37 r > 5-3 

71 10 10-7 
COO 0 0 


JUde. S. Ch. 

5 20 13 

2 37 13*7 


Mdt. Vie. Pot. 


21 5 36-8 


2 20 20 

2 37 10 

20 0 0 

3 8 27-9 

1 0 21-4 

1 2 25-7 

4 30 14-3 

19 1 10 12-9 

0 10 21-4 
17 27 4-3 

17 13 10 

17 34 8-fl 

14 18 17*1 

16 2 25-7 

0 12 15 


20 


0 


17 34 
4 30 14*3 

1 13 10 

2 26 20 

21 17 4*3 


Banks, Banking .The paper currency of Calcutta is supplied as follow* • —. 

The Bank of Bengal was founded m 180(3, and was chartered in 1800. Its capital has been increasod to 
1,070,000*. sterling, divided into shares of 4,000 rupees each, and quarter shares, of which the East India 
Company hold a considerable number. The shares are now (1843) nt a high premium. It is managed 
by nine directors ; three appointed by government, and six elected by the proprietors : time of service, 
for the latter, three years. The secretary to government in the financial department, the accountant- 
general, and the sub-treasurer, are the ex qfficio government directors. The bank secretary and treasurer 
Is also a civil servant. This bank possesses peculiar advantages, its notes being received at all the public 
offices, in payment of revenue, by the collectors in all the districts below Benares ; and, consequently, 
its circulation extends over a very large and the wealthiest portion of our Indian territory. The govern¬ 
ment being such considerable shareholders, too, it is generally supposed by the natives that the Bengal 
Bank Is part and parcel thereof; and it enjoys, therefore, the same credit. The Charter of 1809 limits 
the responsibility of the shareholders to the amount of their shares. 

The act of 18A9 establishing the Bank of Bengal on its present footing, and the resolutions of the 
directors, provide — 

1. That the bank shall discount no negotiable security that has a longer period than 3 months to run, 
or lend any money for a longer period than 3 months. 

2. That the directors shall make no loan or advance unless the cash in possession of the Bank, and 
immediately available, be equal to one fourth part of all the outstanding claims against the bank payable 
on demand. 

3. That the bank shall not bo at any time in advance to government more than lacs rupees. 

4. No account can be overdrawn. 

5. The bank may issue promissory notes payable on demand or at 30 days alter sight, provided tho 
total amount of such notes does not exceed 2 crores rupees, and that none of them be for a less sum than 
10 rupees. 

6. The bank makes advances on goods not of a perishable nature ; and ft makes no charge for trans¬ 
acting the business of its customers, and allows no interest for the money in its hands. 


Tho rates of discount, Ac., vary, from time to Ume, with 
tho state -of the rinonoy market. In 1847 they were as 

Hates Interest and JHecount. — Discount. — On private 1>HU 
and notes, at or within throe mouths, 10 per cent. 

On (Jovornment acceptances, at or within 3 months, C per 

Interest charged _On loon* and account* of credit not ex¬ 

ceeding 3 months, and on deposit of Company’s paper, J) per 
cent. 


On deposit of opium and salt, 9 per cent. 

On deposit of metal* and indigo. 9 per cent. 

On deposit of mule twist, silk, woollens, cottons, and other 
goods, 10 per eent. 

No loans on Company’s paper or goods granted fbr lets than 

1000 rupees. 

No credit opened fbr lea than 10,000 rupees. 


The Union Bank was founded in 1829. It was, previously to its downfall, the only private bank In 
Bengal: the Bank of lllndostan, the Commercial Bank, and the Calcutta Bank, noticed in the first 
edition of this work, having all been discontinued. The capital of the Union bank was t,060,000/. sterling, 
divided Into shares of 100/. or 1000 rupees each, held by all classes of the community. Its notes circu¬ 
lated fa Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood. Tho main object of this establishment was to fill 
up the spaed in the money market, occasioned by the restrictions imposed on the Bank of Bengal by its 

C 'wtfVegret to have to add that this bank was obliged to suspend its payments to W47; that 
the disclosures that have since taken place show that its affairs had been most shamefully mismanaged. 
The majority of its directors' appear to have been deeply engaged in mercantile and other speculations % 
and they farther nppeat to have nvniled themselves, without scruple,.of tho funds, Of tfcw bkhk to ahslst 
them in their enterpHses, most part of which have proved to bo of the most ruln^Jtoi^ttttft. T|»e 
depositors of muneyivith the bank will be paid in full; but a is believed that thcefetirc capital of the 
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batik will be lost; and it is even doubtful whether the shareholders may nojt be culled upon for farther 
advafieet to make good the debts that have been so recklessly Incurred. 

The Agra Bank, established in 1833, has a branch in Calcutta. 

pUittncr. — The navigation of the Kiv<*r Hoogblv, from the I tlvely safe by a skilful and excellent, though costly pilot eatn- 
Saml Head* to Calcutta, a dl-fame of alxwt 130 miles, is blbthraunt. 
naturally dangerous and Intricate; but rendered compara* | 

Table of Hates of lull and broken Pilotage, chargeable to Ships and Vessels, inward and outward of the 

BiVer Hoogldy. 


Jlr.niaht of 
Water. 


Full Pilotage 
inward. 


Additional 

Pilotage 

outward. 


£ 


2 

4 

6 


Inward Proportion. 

Outward Proportion. 

From Sea. 

To Saugor - - 4 12tha 

To Kedgeree - - fi laths 

To Culpee - - Sixths 

To Culpee harl.onr - 0 laths 

To Fulta, or Moyapore - 10 1 -tins 
To Calcutta, full pilotage. 

Fmm Calcutta. 

To Moyapore or Fulia - 2 t«;hs 
To Fulta harbour - 3 I2ths 

To Culpee - - 4 Ivtlu 

To Kedgeree - - fi lVths 

To Saugor - - 8 I2tlw 

To He a, fui' pilotage. 

1 


"Sot*. _til foreign vessel* pay the same pilotage as tho e 

under British colours. Hy broken pilotage U meant the pro¬ 
portion of full pilotage between the different stages or places 
of anchor. go. All ships, the property of foreigners, as well 
Asiatic as Kuropenn, are subject to the charge termed “ lead 
money , it b ing iudispciivtbly ih*» cssarv that the pilot should 
have with him a leadninau in whom he tan coniiilo. 


Detention money, at the rate of 4«. per diem, from liritish 
nnd foreign vessels, is charged h> persons of the pilot se. vice 
kept on board ships at anchor by desire of the commander or 
owner. 

In the river before Calcutta, and in other parts, there are 
chain moorings, of which the charges are as follow : — 


Burden of Ships, 

April to October, 7 montlts. 

November t 

r> March, 5 months. 

600 ton* and upwards 

Under oOU tons 

1 

£ «. 

Tor diem - ♦ 0 16 

Ditto - - - 0 14 

rf, 

0 

0 

Per diem 

Ditto - 

jE «. rf. 

- l» 12 0 
- - 0 10 0 


Hire of the chain mootings at Diamond Harbour, 1/. per diem. 
The lowest charge to a ship requiring the accommodation of 
the chain moorings at either of the places above mentioned, Is 
fot It) days; and using them long,» a f other charge Is made 
at the established rat'- per dlom Ibr exery day ex< ceding 10. 
Tho charge fbr transporting a ship from her moorings into any 
of thetloclo. at Kidderpore, Howrah, ox Sidkca, or Arum any 
of ilie docks to her moorings, Is lived at .">0 rii|iee*; and no 
higher charge for such service is authorised. Besides pilotage, 
every ship is chargeable with the hire of a row-boat to accom¬ 
pany her ; vi7. for a boat of the first clast. 2 \t ; of the second 
class, IHf ; and of the thild class, 1I*. Of late years a light¬ 
house has been erected at Kedgeree, fot whi< h the charge on 
British or American tl.igs Is at the late of 3J. per ton per an¬ 
num. Ships proceeding to xlotltia must land the.r gunpowder 
at the imwder magazine at Moyapore: tho charge is at the rate 
of I;»/. per ton for each voyage. The whole pilot establishment 
and the care of the navigation of the llooghly is under the 
management of government, and is directed by a marine 
board, With a master attendant nnd harbour-master. 

The Marine Hoard at ( ah pita have issued the following 
regulations with r,sp. ct to pilotage, \c. 

J. Commanders are requested, prior to quitting their vessels, 
on anlv.il oil' C.dmtta, to (ill up nnd certify, or cause to be 
filled up and certified, a Form of certificate, showing the actual 
registered tonnage, the draught of water, and whether the 
vessel has or has not been tugged hy a steamer any part of the 
wav, or has or has not had the use ofo row-boat ; which form 
will be furnlslted to the p'lot, In order to the bills of the vessels 
being correctly mude out. 

It. Commanders are fui flier requested; as early after their 
arrival ns possible, to notify in writing, to the master it teudant, 
tho name and i evidence of die reforem a for the p iy merit of his 
ves cl's hills. 

On the reielpt by tho master attendant of tho jiIkjvo cor- 
till,ate, nnd written reference for payment, a single bill will 
lie prepared, including inward pilotage, light house duty, 
Moyapore magazine duty, and row-bout hire (if anx), which, 
togethei wi'h th.’certificate, will he forwarded to the marine 
paymaster, for collection within 16 days of tl.o arrival of the 
vessel, and having on it the name and residence of the party 
referred to for payment, which commanders are requested to 
furnish to (ho master attendant, in writing, a* early after 
their arrival as practicable, that officer will more readily be 
enabled to present It. Hi this airungcment, all the charges 
eonnci ted with the vessel, up to her arrival ofi' Cahutts, will 
lie embodied In one bill. Instead of, a* hitherto, being im.de up 
in separate bills. 

t. In tie event of vessels docking, or being transported at 
the desire of the command* r, P Is requested tli.it a certificate 
mav bo given by the commanding officer of the fqieTittifiii 
having been periormcd, in order to Its a companymg the b.tt 
when inesentixi tbr n lament to the wfe<e>. 

A. The practice of chaiging f >v hauling to the chain-moor¬ 
ings, for their monthly hire, and for hauling from the moor¬ 
ings, in separate hills, is discontinued, and henceforward one 
bill will he prepared, including the charge for hauling to the 
moorings, that for occupying them, and tint for hauling from 
them.; and commanders"ore requested to give, or cause their 
commanding officers tb give, to the master attendant, or the 
hurUmr-inastcr, certificate of the date of hauling to and from 
the moorings, which Certificate, ai before, xvld adcnmpsny the 
hill whim presumedCer payment. The hire of the moorings 
wlU. lie charged for the day on which the vessel Is hauled 
(hereto, without reference to the period of the day ; and in 
like manner, no charge will he made for the day on which she 
hauls from her myorings, however laM in the day site may ■ 


quit them. The chnrges connected with the chain-motr ings 
will thus he embodied in one hill, and be discharged tit one 
payment, instead of thiee or more, according to the numlmr 
of months the vessel occupied the moorings. 

h. The system of charging outward pilotage on an estimated 
draught of water, with an addition of 10 per tent.. Miljeit 
to ailjusttip lit after the vessel has sailed, and ot elun gnig ,t 
certain number of days forarow-hoat, suliject to a like ,.d 
Justment, Is abolished; anil in future the outw.rd pih.t.igo 
and charge for row-boat hire on outward bound vessels will l>e 
as follows;_ 

When the vessel is finally laden, the commander Is to give 
nothe thereof to the master attendant, when tl e draught *if 
water is to be ascertained and certified b.v tile commander or 
commanding officer on the part of the vessel, and hy the har¬ 
bour-master on the part of government; sublet, in case of 
dispute, to the decision of the master attendant, (hi receipt 
of the certificate, the master attendant will cause a b 11 tn le 
made out for the regular amount of pilotage, and for tbo row* 
Imat lure, according to an average rate, with relcrcnce to the 
size of the vessels and the season of the year, fixed by a marine 
committee which lately sat at the B mkshnlt, the majority of 
winch was composed of members of houses of ..g.-ncy and 
commanders of ships. The hill and Certificate will be pre¬ 
sented In due course for payment. 

7. As, however, it frequently happens that vessel* are taking 
in cargo or tiding their water up to the last day of their de¬ 
parture, or that from oilier causes the bills for the chum 
moot ings and outward pilotage cannot be made out till tl.e eve 
of departure, owners, agents, and commanders are in such 
cases partial arly requested, with a view to despatch, to cause 
an Inilitidual to atMid at the Banksha'I, and expedite tho 
transmission of tho bill ami certificate to the bbnrd for registry, 
and to the Pay Office for collection ; at each of which olfio-x 
they may in such coses depend upon the most ready and special 
attention. 

8. In the event of a vessel being tugged any part of the way 
down by steam, or not having the use of a row-boat, command¬ 
ers are to obtain from the pilot of Kedgeree a certificate to 
that effect, which they should forward by l'6k to their agents. 
On receipt then-of, agents arc requested to make out a hill 
against the honourable Company for the quarter deduction 
from the pilotage allowed if tugged by steam, or for the row¬ 
boat hire paid, as the case may be; and to forward It, together 
with the certificate, to the marine hoard for audit and payment. 

9. In cases where a vessel leaves Calcutta avowedly Intended 
to fil I up cargo at some place below, the pilotage will lie charged 
at the draught at which she leaves Calcutta, In like manner, 
though at the reduced amount, as U she hud proceeded to sea; 
and, with respect to the subsequent pilotage cha>ge, from the 
place at which the vessel takes in the additional cargo to sea, 
owners or agents of vessels will be required to furnish a special 
gu .r .ntce to t «y the amount chargeable according to a certifi¬ 
cate of die draught of water, to be signed hy the commander* 
or commanding officer and pilot. 

10. Hlx sets of moorings at Diamond Harbour having been 
fitted sjieclally to enable vessel* arriving in distress from lo»s or 
anchors and cables to be readily moored, the charge will be 
Co.’a Hu. 60 for mooring and unmoorlng.aud the dally hire the 
same as for the moorings at Calcutta. The nioorlnga will, of 
course, be available to vessels hot in distress f.om loss of an¬ 
chor* and Cables; but the harbour-master will, he instructed at 


any sl/e may be builtor repaired. fihliMbuIlt atCuloutta are 
of inferior durability to those constructed at Bombay, lu cou* 
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K«|iinu-« of the framework befog always of the Inferior wood* 
of the coun ry : and the planks,-sheathing, upper work*; and 
deck*, ulone, of teak j which last i* furnished almost entirely 
from Pegu. 

in ISIS, .the number of regbtervd shin* belonging to the 
jmrt of Calcutta was 134, of the burden «>i 43.A6M' ton* | being 
•i an average of about 330 ton* for each. The largest class of 
vessel* carry nearly 730 ton*; but whips drawing so much water 
»re unfit for the navigation of the Hooghly, Not being able to 
Vju! at Calcutta, they Are obliged to receive part of their cargo 
at Diamond Harbour, aliout 34 miles farther down the river. 
Tho most convenient.Mied ship for trade between Calcutta, 
and Europe, and America, is from 400 to 300 ton*. 

Dvtiee, Ac. — Thu export and lnqiort duties and drawbacks 
are regulated bv an ordinance of the wear IS3G, revised in 
1H43, and are the same for every port under the government 
of Bengali or, as it is te-hmcully called, the Presidency of 
Fort H illiam and liritish India generally. 


ACT No. XIV. of 1836, and No. IX. of 18i3. 

I. li^ls herebv enacted, that such part* of Regulations IX, 
and X. 1810, Regulation XV. 1823, and of any other regu¬ 


lation* of the Bengal Pnaldeney as prescribe the levy of 
transit or inland customs’ duties, or of town duties; and 
likewise the schedules of duties and provisions of any kind 
contained in those or any other regulations for fixing the 
amount of duty to be levied upon goods imported Into or ex¬ 
ported from the said presidency by sea, shall be repealed. 

lh And it I* hereby enacted, that duties of customs shall be 
levied on goods imported by sea into Calcutta, or into any other 
place within tho provinces of Bengal and Omia, according lo 
the rate* *|>ecified In schedule A. annexed to this act, with 
the exception specified therein, and the said schedule, with the 
notes attached thereto, shall be taken to be a part of this act. 

111. And it is hereby further snooted, that duties of customs 
shall I e levied upon country goods exported by sea from any 
port of Bengal or Orissa, according to the rates specified in 
schedule B. annexed to this aot, with the exoiptions therein 
specified ; and the said schedule, with the notes attached 
thereto, shall also be taken to be a pait of this act. 

N.B. — These duties are to l>e collected under the same 
regulations as former duties ; ami baggage is to be passed by 
the collector of customs as heretofore. 

The remaindi r of the act relates to regulations respecting 
ships’ manifests, Ac. 


Under the schedules annexed to this act high discriminating duties were laid on most articles whpn 
Imported or oxported on foreign bottoms. In the last Impression of this work we animadverted on this 
practice as follows : —“ It seems quite inconsistent, seeing that we have admitted the reciprocity prin¬ 
ciple into the trade of Britain, that wo should exclude it from that of India. The best informed parties 
concur in opinion that the effect of the discriminating duties, is to diminish trade without promoting, in 
any material degree, the employment of British shinning, and to provoke retaliatory measures on the part 
ol the foreigner. The sooner, consequently, that this distinction is abolished, the better it will be for ail 
parties. Regulations of this*sort are never productive of any real advantage. ’ 

We are glad to have to state that this objectionable distinction no longer exists. It was abolished by 
an act of the Indian Government, which took effect from the 23th March, 1848, and which also abolished 
all duties on goods carried coastwise in the Company's territories. 


I. It U hereby enacted, that from and after the 23th day 
of Marth, lftlS, all goods imported on foreign bottoms by sea 
Into any port of the Presidencies of Fort ’William, in Bengal, 
Fort 8t, George, or Bombay, shall be charged only with the 
•uine rates of dotv a* such goods would now by law he charged 
with, if such goods were imported into any or the said ports on 
British bottoms, anything in any act of the Council of India 
contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

II. And it is herehy enacted, that from and after the said 
day, all good* exported on foreign bottom* by sea, from any 
port of the said presidencies, shall bo charged only with the 
*. me rate* of duty as such goods would now by law be charged 
with. If such goods were exported from anv of the said |>orts 
on British bottoms, anything in any act of the Council of 
India contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

III. And it is hereby enacted, that from and after the said 
day no duly shall be charged on any goods lawfully carried 
from any port in the territories xutyoet to the government of 
the East India Company, to anv other port in ihc said terri¬ 
tories, anything in any act of the Council of India contained to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

IV. Provided always, that nothing in this act contained shall 
apply to the article* cif salt or opiutn. 


SCHEDULE .4, 

Rates of Duty to l»e charged on Goods Imported by Hea Into 
any Port of the Presidencies of Fort YVillUm in Bengal, 
Bombay, or Fort St. George. 

Bullion and coin - - 

Precious stones and pearls 
Grain and pulse - 

Horses and otlur living animals . 

Ice 

Coal, coke, bricks, chalk, and stones 
Books printed inAhe U. Kingdom, or 
in any British possession 
Foreign books - 

Marine stores, the produce or manufac¬ 
ture of the U. Kingdom, or of any 
British possession - 

Do., the produce or manufacture of any 
other phtce or country - 
Metals, wrought or unwrought, the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of the U. King¬ 
dom, or any British j>ossession 
Metals, do., the produce or manufacture 
of any other place - - - 

Woollens, the produce or manufacture of 
the U. Kingdom, or any British pos- 


Frce. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3 per cent. 


Do-, tl.a produce of any other place or 
country - - - 

Cotton and silk niece goods, and all ma¬ 
nufactures of cotton or silk, except 
thread, twist, and yam, or of cotton, or 
silk mixed w Ith any other material, 
the produce of the u. Kingdom, or 
of hny British possession - 

Do., the produce of any other place 
Opium •> - - - * 

Porter, ale, beer, cyder, and other Bar- 
mooted liquors - 

Salt - - - • - - - 


5 per rent. 
10 per cent. 

5 per cent. 
10 per cent. 

5 percent. 
10 per cent. 


Altirrt 

Cainphi 


Camphor - . 
Cassia - 

Clove* 

Cortbe 

Coral - 

Nutmegs and mace 

BffiS .. : 


v ennuion - 

Wines abtl liqueurs 


3 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

84 rs. per seer of 
80 tolas. 

3 per cent. 

Rs. 3-4 per md. of 
80 tolas per seer, 
10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 pet cent. 

10 percent. 

74 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

M per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 percent. 

1 rup. per imp. gal. 


Spirits ..... 1 rup- 8 annas, per 
, imp. gal. 

And the duty on spirits shall be rateably 
increased as the stieng h exceeds Lon¬ 
don proof, and whin imported in bot¬ 
tles, 3 quart bottle* shall be deemed 
equal to the imperial gnllon. 

All manufactured articles not included 
in the above enumeration - - 5 per cent. 

All other articles not included in the 
above enumeration - - - 3J per cent. 

And w hen the duty is declared to be ad'valoretn, It shall In 
levied on the market value without deduction ; and if the col¬ 
lector of ou atoms shall see reason to doubt whether the good* 
cuine from the country from which they are declared to come 
by the importer, it shall he lawful for the collector of customs 
to call on the im|»orter to ftirnish evidence as to the place of 
manufactureor production, and, if such evidence shall not 
satisfy the said collector of the truth of the declaration, the 
goods shall be rhargrd with the highest ratea of duty, subject 
always to an appeal to the Board or Customs, salt ana opium. 

And upon the re-export by sea of goods imported, excepting 
opium and salt, provided the re-export be made within U 
years of the date of Import as per custom house register, and 
the goods be identified to the satisfaction of the collector of cus¬ 
toms, there shall be retained one eighth of the amount of duty 
levied, and the remainder shall be reiiald as drawback. And if 

J 'oods be re-exported in the same ship without being landed, 
always excepting opium and salt, in regard to which the spe¬ 
cial rules in rorce shall continue to apply,) there shall he no 
import duty levied thereon. 

SCHEDULE B- 


Ratcs of Duty to t»e charged upon Goods exported hv flea from 
any Fort or Place In the Presidency of Fort William In 
Bengal. 


Bullion and coin - - 

Precious stones and pearls - 

Rooty primed In India ... 
Horse* and living anMnals 
Opiutn purchased at government sales 
In Calcutta - - - - 

Cotton wool exported to Europe, the U. 
States of America, or any British pos¬ 
session in A merica - - - 

Do- exported to places other than above 

Sugar and rum exported to the U. King¬ 
dom, or to any British possession 
Do. exported to any other place 
Grain and pulse of all sort* • « 


Indigo - 

Lac dye and shell lao 
Silk raw, filature - 

Silk, Bengal, wound 


Free. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

As. 8 per md. of 80 
tolas to the seer. 


Free. 

3 per’cent. 

I anna per bag, not 
exceeding kind*. 
of 80 tolae to the 
see--, or If ex¬ 
ported otherwise 
than In bags 4 an 
anna per fnauml. 

R*. 3 per md. of 80 
tolas to the toer. 

4 per cent. 

3| as. per seer of 80 
tolas. 

3 as. per seer of 80 


Tobacco > • • > -4 as. per maund. 

All country articles not enumerated or 
named above - « - - 3 per cent. 

When the duty U declared to be ad valorem, the same shall 
be levied on the market value of the article at the place of 
export, without deduction. 

Mnoe the 1st April, 1837, credit has not been given, nor 
drawback allowed, of any Inland customs or land-frontier «htif 
paid at any custom-house or choke* of the Jumna frontier 
line, or of Benares, except only upon the article of cotton wool, 
covered by ruw&nae taken out at the custom-houses of the 
western provinces, and proved to have been destined for ex¬ 
port by sea, when passed out uC those provinces. 
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Remarks on the Above Duties. — The policy of charging •tfutle® on exported article* *eems very 
questionable. The great difficulty under which ndia labours, in a commercial point of view, consist* 
principally in her inability to furnish equivalents for foreign imported goods, and to mako the necessary 
payment* 4 abroad ; and, when such is the case, it i# certainly not a little contradictory to lay duties on 
exports. The most obvious .considerations of expediency and common sense would suggest that 
they should be allowed to be exported duty free. There can be ho doubt that the stimulus this would 
give to their production would, by increasing the public wealth, infinitely more than compensate 
the government for the loss of the inconsiderable sum produced by the duties with which they are 
charged. 

Trade of Calcutta 4 Exports. — During the last 30 years the trade of Calcutta 1ms 
experienced some very striking vicissitudes. Previously to the opening of the trade in 
1814-15, cotton piece goods formed the principal article of export from India; the 
value of those exported from Calcutta, at an average of the 5 years from 1814*15 to 
1818-19, being (at 2#. per sicca rupee) 1,260,736/. u year. The extreme cheapness of 
labour in India, and the excellence to which the natives had long attained in several 
departments of the manufacture, would, it might have been supposed, have sufficed to 
place this important department beyond the reach of foreign competition, put the 
wonderful genius of our mechanists, the admirable skill of our workmen, and our im¬ 
mense capital, have far more than countervailed the apparently insuperable drawback of 
high wages, and the expense of biinging the raw mateiial of the manufacture from 
America, and even India itself; and have enabled our manufacturers to bear down all 
opposition, and to triumph over the cheaper labour, contiguous material, and traditional 
ait of the Hindoos. The imports of British cottons and twist into India have increased 
since 1814-15, with a rapidity unexampled in the annals of commerce; and the native 
manufacture lias sustained a shock from which it is not very likely it will ever recover. 
The influence of these circumstances on the trade in piece goods has been very striking. 
During the year 1851-52, the value of those exported from Bengal was no more than 
62,352/., being only about one twentieth part of what it amounted to 26 or 28 years 
previously ! 

It will be »een, from the subjoined account, that the Importation of bullion into Calcutta has fluctuated 
in an extreme degree lince the opening of the trade in 1814. bullion had from the earliest period been 
one of the most advantageous articles of export to the East; and it continued to be largbly imported into 
Calcutta down Iq 1827-28. But from that period the Imports rapidly declined, and were comparatively 
Inconsiderable down to 18H7-38; indeed. In 1831-32, and 1832-38, the exports of bullion exceeded the 
imports ; but since 1837-38 its Importation has again become very considerable.—(See for later details 
on this subject the art. Precious Metals.) 

It does not, however, appear to be very difficult to account for thesp variations. Formerly Ibe export 
of bullion to India, though influenced by other rausi s, w as mainly occasioned by the difficulty under 
which wo were then placed of providing articles of merchandise suitable for the Indian markets sufficient 
to balance our imports. The astonishing increase of our exports of cotton goods and varn to India has, 
however, gone far to obviate this difficulty; in truth, the lair presumption seems to be, that in future 
the circumstances of the case will bo reversed, and that the ditticulty of procuring return cargoes ol pro¬ 
duce suitable for our markets will, in ordinary years, be found to be the principal obstacle to the exten¬ 
sion of our trade with Himlostan as well as with China. There seems to be no limit other than the 
nreesilty of furnishing equivalents In their stead, to the indefinite sale of our products In the Fast. 
And, In so fur, at least, as India is concerned, the facilities for furnishing such equivalents will, most 
likely, be gradually Increased. The soil and climule of Bengal Bcem to be peculiarly well suited to the 
pioduciion of grain, sugar, indigo, opium, silk, cotton, salipetre, and a host of other articles. And as 
the Inhabitants are not deficient in Indus'ry, nor in the desire to Improve their condition, it would seem 
that there wants only a reduction of the land-tax, which is so heavy as to paralyse all their energies, to 
enable them to increase their articles of export to an indefinite extent, and to render their count* y com¬ 
paratively flourishing and prosperous. 

Statement, showing the Imports and Exports of Treasure to and from the Presidency of Bengal, and to 

and from British India generally, In ouch Year from 1814-10 to 1P31M0. (See Account No. 2. in Ap¬ 
pendix 42. to Lords' Report on the Petition <*f the Fust India Company.) 


Years. 

. 1IKNGAL. 

| INDIA. 

Import*. 

Exports. 

Ex. Imports. 

Ex. Exports. 

Total Importit 

Total Exjtort* 

Ex. Imports. 

Ex.Expoits, 

1814-15 

1811-16 

181607 

1817-18 

ISiH.ly 

isiy-vo 

I *20-21 
iftvi-** 
18*3-2:1 
1833-24 
18*1-25 
18 35-36 
18*6-27 
18*7-28 
18*8-29 
1829-30 

1450 31 

1 S31.32 

1833- 33 
1833 34 

1834- 3/1 
183*.36 

4830.37 

1837.38 
183800 
1832-10 

Rupees. 

1,06,86,144 
1,80,34^071 
3,18,31,083 
3,20,27,020 
4,71,02,494 
4,06,16,023 
2,36,17,241 
2,14,34,336 
1,70,68,43* 
1,29,93,4*0 
94,02,249 
1,01,09,972 
1,22,88/128 
1,41,39,38* 
63,38,3*6 
98,10,254 
60,12,1*7 
83*44,838 
51,71,083 
36.84,766 
61,62,248 
68,71,6X7 
61,93,271 
l,O4,SS,830 

1,21,90,314, 
1.22,67,867 

Rupees. 
1,34,625 
13,730 
1,69,18)0 
3,17,250 
S,7y,53H 
30,98,921 
11,39.363 
1,23,96,393 
13,943 
75,65,828 
16,09,197 
1,38.704 
11,15,032 
44,80,987 
17,63,193 
16,40,322 
33,05,035 
1,14,45,476 
. 78,33,53 1 
24,75,6*7 
‘ 6,65,310 

3.65,994 
16.15,164 
14,04.337 
16,27,600 
20,00,174 

Rupees. 

1,0 -.,31,819 
1,80,18,321 
3,10,82,985 
3,17,09,779 
4,69,12,956 
3,73,17,104 
2,24,77,878 
90,58,141 
1,70*52,307 
54,29,592 
77,92,75* 
1,02,71,268 
1,11,73,296 
96,58,595 
47,93,333 
i 81,69,932 
*7,07,112 

32,09,239 
37,9G,G99 
63,03,693 
* 45,12,110 
90,81,493 
1,05,62,711 
l,QfcG7.6'i3 

Ruptet. 

79,00,638 

*6,62,452 

Rupees. 
1,46,67,114 
2,51,98,969 
4,16,07,000 
4,54,72,303 
6,78,56,252 
4,95,11,010 
3,27,12,022 
2,91,92,2s 1 
2,57,96,12* 
2,12,14,71] 
2,08,60,836 
2,39,86,111 
2,47,65,897 
2,91,60,175 
2,07,42,341 
2,1'•,*5,311 

1,73/12,832 

1,18,**,560 
1,14,67,071 
1,87,64,4*8 
1.97,65,705 
2,20,18,906 
2,03,61,67* 
2.61,01 ,m 3 
3,01,09,195 
1,91,52,042 

Rupees. 
9,06,964 
2,00.739 
• 4,55,332 
6,27,196 
3,35,260 
39,04.60* 
16,19,857 
1,30,34,290 
5,68,953 
98,31,653 
44,38,668 
54,24,689 
20,83,451 
90,98,075 
48,67,216 
93,39,022 
60,52,182 
1,73,80,483 
1,27,06,494 
56,42,86* 
*0,54,926 
12,82,453 
26.39,340 
31,06)563 
34,79,058 
47,05,231 

Rupees. 

1,37,60,160 

2,49,98,230 

4,11,31,668 

4.47.95.107 
6,75,50,992 
4,56,06,408 
3,10,92,165 
1,61,58,001 
2,52,37,169 
1,13,80,058 

1.64.22.108 
1,85,61,42* 
2,26,82.443 
2,00,62,100 
1,58,75,1*5 
1,25.86,289 
1,12,30,650 

1**31,21,566 
1.77,10,779 
*,07,36^4.53 
1,77,22,33* 
*,*9,94,450 
2,66*30,137- 
1.47,47,4 IT 

Rupees. 

55,57,923 

12,39,1*3 

3D, 140,01 ,602 

i 6,88.36,741 

33,47 2VM1 

1,05,6.3.090 

R0.2l.f4.4ltn 

12.60 78.532 

57,*8,33,883 

67,87,346 , 
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At present (1853) the great article* of export from Calcutta are opium, indigo. «ug*r, raw siiic amlsUk 
piece good*, saltpetre, rice, hides, cotton and cotton piece-goods, gunny bag* and gunny cloth, rum, Sec. 
We subjoin 


An Account of the Quantities and Value* of the Native Produce and Treasure exported from Calcutta 
during the Official Years 18-30-51 and 1851-52. 


Merchandise. 

1850-5J. 

1831-2, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Opium » - - client* 

Indigo - Indian mds. 

8utf.it - * . _ 

Saltpetre - * - — 

Rice - - _ 

Paddy - . - — 

Wheat - . _ 

r.ram - - _ 

Oholl and Pea* - — 

Oat* . - _ 

Harley • - - — 

Bran . - - _ 

Raw Cotton - • — 

Raw Silk - . _ 

Cotton piece goods (country) . piece* 

Silk piece good* * — 

M ixed piece good* - - — 

Country woollen* • - — 

Arrowroot - • * Indian mds. 

Hurjtx and tincal - • — 

Castor oil - — 

Canvas . bolt* 

Elephant*’ teeth - • Indian md». 

Hhee v « - - — 

Binger • - • — 

(iunny hags • - - No*, 

(tunny doth * - piece* 

Hemp twine • - Indian mds. 

Hemp - - - — 

Hides of sorts • • No*. 

Horn tip* ... Indian mil-.. 
Jute - - — 

Lac Dye • • — 

1 Shell - - — 

pi Seed . . — 

fe (Stick - - • - 

I Cuie « - — 

Linseed • - - — 

Mnli.ul# • • • — 

Munjeet - - - — 

M Unlaid M-etl - - — 

Mustard oil-' - * — 

Putchuik - - * — 

Provisions and lard - ... 

Hum t Bengal) - - gallons 

Saltlowcr ... Indian mds. 
Sul ammoniac - * — 

Soap . * — 

Sotf.ir* • • - 

Tallow . • - — 

Teel seed • - - — 

Teel seed oil - - — 

Tobacco leaf - • — 

Turmeric - • • — 

All other export* • • — 

Total exj torts — Company's rupees 
(ioodh re-e*i»orted 
'Treasure exported 

Total private exports 

SiHtcle exported by K. I. Co. 

32,902 

1,08,16*1 

17,.VV,H2M| 

6,34,069 

51,41,02* 

1,370 

1,19,4*9 

57,887 

31,478 

11,0*5 

2*81,2304 

10.21*] 

76.907 

7,01,650 

1,79,718 

7,725 

167 

14, IF, 43 
71,07l] 
1,997 

53} 
1.021| 

41,277$ 
87,69,185 
2,76,5*8 
10,301} 
7,635] 
43,88,120 
4,623 
7,93,299* 
46,2X94 
47,9**| 
1,889 
2,371* 

M 

7,65,496; 

18,04* 

3,98,891 
17,554 ! 

1,776 

3,89.391* 

21,758] 

1,09*| 

- 2,951J 

6,8813 

1.10,046 

12,286 

1 6,8034 

27,671] 

3*5^50,753 

1,71,78,836 

1,59,86,472 

36,28,213 

35,49,845 

794 

1,35,578 

61,3*0 

34,901 

11,012 

iS, 12,629 
63,06.806 
86,349 
36,13.391 
4,53 851 
1,81,813 
4.02* 
1,38,73* 
7,10,709 

J2,672 
4,396 
14,338 
1/0,652 
10,67,662 
10,92,120 
93,284 
15.276 
30,81,750 
32,315 
19,70,715 
9,26.396 
4,21,936 
7,556 
11,367 
108 
13,30,950 
14,397 
1,374 
7,97,846 
1,22,138 
12,431 
1,07,348 

1,20,730 
7,42,173 
14,551 
18,205 
70,792 
67.917 
2,20,175 
86,004 
25,978 
71,104 
6,61,432 

32,306 

1,77,004* 

16.163**6 

7.09,3004 

30,91,562 

1,194 

2,87,233 

1,01,540 

86,650 

40,6141 

250 

1,170 

4,95,890 

20,8584 

46,96/ 

5,60,127 

1,26,819 

8,603 

79} 

12,767} 

60,n85] 

1.5*0 

3} 

1,0081 

3*.678 
1,14,66.498 
4-34,349 
11,854* 
8,316] 
38,6V,554 
4,3971 
7,28,707 
32,8814 
43,110 

631* 
539} l 

14,26,8*1* 1 

9,0604 

59 if 
6,48,391 
8,3*7 
8,4051 

3*83,766 J 
*3,125} 
*361 
2,421 

’ 9,361 
60,0964 

256 

13,802 

39.583J 

Rupee*. 

8,15,77.814 

1,82,16.536 

1,51-38,513 

41,09 ,‘103 
85,38,136 
879 
3,23.516 
1,05,594 
93,27* 
41,158 
250 
877 
49,58,758 
77,85.384 
62,352 
27,47.653 
2,73.186 
76,7*0 
2,118 
1,32,794 
5,00,853 
9,707 
494 
14,123 
1,15,690 
16,53,845 
17,3-:,424 
1,01,779 
10,632 
27,62,171 
29,667 
18.40,303 
6,60,707 
3,87,081 
2,537 
2,289 

82,53,061 
6,613 
1,786 
10,96,776 
62.969 
69,135 
_ 1,62,093 

* 1,19,8*7 

6,90,203 

3,2 43 
14,610 
40,057 
91,489 
1,20,191 
1,79* 
47,720 
1,53,371 
6,44,727 

3 3 

10,00,42,149 

41,57,5*0 

27,81,4*6 

’ ‘ 

10,49,66,641 

34,97,356 

19,45,809 

3 3 

10,72,80,895 

7,49,688 

1 I 

11,04,09,706 

6,82,000 


Remarks on Exports. — The reader w ill elsewhere find (articles Canton mjd Opium) pretty ample 
information in relation to the trade in opium. It Is sufficient here to state that It has rapidly grown 
in magnitude and importance. At an average of the years 1830-31 and 1831-32 the exports from Calcutta 
were 7,273 chests, worth 1,121,500/.; whereas during the year 1851-52 the oxports had increased to 
~2,300 chests, worth 3,137,781/. China Is not the principal merely, but almost the only market for opium. 
. i) that the tra'e between Calcutta and her is now second only to that between the former and England. 
It Is true that large quantities of opium are shipped for Singapore and other intermediate port*, but 
China is Us ultimate destination. Subjoined is a 

Statement of the Quantity and Value of the Opium shipped from Calcutta in 1830-31, 1840-41, 

and 1851-52. 



1830-31. 

1840-41. 

1831-2. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

To China • • chests 

Singapore - - -4 

Penang - - — 

Batavia - - —, 

Pegu - - - — . 

Elsewhere • - — 

5,672 
} 1,226 
163 

3 

5 

85,91,747 
18,37,809 } 
2,72,735 
4,860 
7,900 

5,852 

10,822 

516 

65 

79 

2 

39,47,745 

70,05,633 

3,51.340 

32,075 

49,130 

1,390 

■pi 

2,71,34,689 

37,95,980 

3,77,040 

60,360 

19,755 

7.069 

1.07.15.061 

17.356 

1.13.90.313 

IW&iiiJl 



Previously to the dose of the American war, the exports of Indigo from Calcutta were comparatively - 
trifling. But about that period Europeans began to engage in the buslpeis; and tlurculture of the 

f daot was, in consequence, so much extended, and the preparation of the drug so much imprqved,,that 
t has been for a lengthened period an article of primary commercial importance. Of late year*, how¬ 
ever, the growth of indigo appear* to have beeo-nearty stationary ; the shipment* In 1830-31 and 1831-32 
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boing about equnl to those in 1840-41 And 1851-M. This stationary state of the trade has been Ascribed 
partly to the influence of the importations from Java, where indigo is now very extensively raised, and 
partly to the alleged decrease in the use of blue cloth. France Is, next to England, the great market 
for indigo. 

Statement of the Quantity and Value of the Tndlgo shipped from Calcutta in 1830-31,1810-41, 
and 18M-52. 



1830-31. 

1840-41. 

1851-52. j 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Great Britain 

France 

North America 

Arabian and Persian Gulptis 
Bombay ... 

Sweden ... 

Bremen ... 

Elsewhere ... 

Total mds. 

Being In lb*. 

— tons. 

Quantity shipped for Great Britain 
only - ♦ tong 

Factory Mdt. 
85,711 
*3,151 
5,809 
10,959 
550 
213 

33 

Rupee*. 
85,. 1,100 
23.l5.ooo 
6,89,900 
10,93,9(81 
55,OOi» 
24,30 

3,30'i 

Factory Mil*, 
81,2' >5 
20,2001 
4,822? 
5,053J 
637 

2061 

78j 

Rupee*. 

1,65,31,074 

40,86,266 

9,15,368 

9,61,414 

1,27,499 

41.256 

15,775 

Indian Mil*. 
80,679] 
24,7913 
3.7514 
5,887* 
2071 

1,687* 

Rupee*. 

I,' >1, 18.127 
.".9,68,162 
5,97,29: 
6,31,19* 
22,79 

2,78,961 

1,25,550 

1,26,55.(100 

1,15,263] 

2,27.11,602 

1,17,(814] 

; 1.82,16,556 

9,411,241) 


8,601,557J 


9,633,371 


CTVt. lit*. 

4,216 3 65) 


cn>t. lb*. 
3,839 19 694 


rrvt lb*. 
4,300 1* 27 


2,856 8 8<U 


2.805 5 38* 

, 

2,965 8 95 



We had occasion to remark, in the former edition of this work, that of the various articles brought 
from India, sugar seemed to be the one in which an increase of importation would most like ly take place. 
In 1835, the duty on Hast India sugir, which had previously been comparatively high, was reduced to 
the same amount as that on West India sugar ; and that circumstance, and the continued high prico of 
sugar in this country, did not fail to give a powerful stimulus to its culture in and exportation from 
India. On the whole, however, great as was the increase in the exports of su*ar between 1830 and 1840, 
It has since recoded. And now that the sugar trade Is placed on a proper footing, by the aboliiion of the 
discriminating duties on foreign sugars, the importations from India will, perhaps, be still farther 
reduced. 

Subjoined Is a 

Statement of the Quantity and Value of »he Sugnr shipped from Calcutta in 1830-31, 1840-41, 
and 1851-52. 



1830 31. 

1840-41. 

1851*2. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

(treat Britain « . Ind. mds. 

Sweden • - — 

Bomliar - - — 

Arabian and Persian Gulphs — 
Madras - . — 

Cevloil - - — 

1’egu - - — 

M null res - — 

New Holland - — . 

Cape and St. Helena * — 

Elsewhere - — 

217,371 

8,076 

13,J 7 8 
23.618 
1.877 
526 
282 
263 
475 
862 

315 

17.36,375 
64,205 
1,08,276 
1,79 4.V 

15,01 b 
4,20 
2,261 
2,090 
3.55, 
6,89' 
2.709 

*7,17,290 

48,131 
6,671) 
251 
1.2344 
24 oj 

8,936) 

2.03(4 

1,59,90,863 

3,t0,56'> 

67,170 

2,06 

9,558 

1,864 

55,978 

10,837 

15,06,147] 

80,513] 

2,999* 

200J 
6.434? 
951] 
671] 
10,413 
575] 
7,616 

1,42.50,593 

6,17,866 
21,957 
1,64)0 
53,711 
7,117 
6,256 
9!) ,221 
5,7 5- 
71,131 

Total mdt. 

2,67,173 

21,25.0 ; 

17,81,791] 

1.61,6 ,M9 V > 

16,16,824 

1,51,38,51.' 

Being In 11*. 

21,941,582] 


146,375,98 lJ^‘ 


133,118,674 


— tons. - 

Quantity shipped for Great Britain 

9,795' 6% loj 


entt. lb*. 
65,435 14 13^ 


Ctrl H<*. 

59,127 19 CG 

: 

only . . tons 

1 7,969 9 V51 


62, <| 60 18 25* 


55,370 |H 48 



The exports of cotton from Calcutta continue stationary; the expectations that it would be im- 
realised * M quality by greater attention being given to its culture aud preparation hate not beun 

The exports of saltpetre from India have not, as many anticipated, been afToetod bv the competition 
of nitrate of soda from South America. In 1830-31 the exports from Calcutta were 4‘J4,7 - ^9 fact, maunds • 
whereas, in 1851-52, they amounted to 709,500 Ind. mauiuts. 

The exports of rice from Bengal fluctuate very greatly. This Is not caused so much by variations in 
the crops of the country, as by .variations in those of other counting; for. when a scarcity occurs in 
most parts o. continental Asia or in any of its islands, recourse is almost invariably had to Bengal to 
supply the deficiency ; and the demands theme arising have boon sometimes enormnu*. In 1831-32, for 
example, the exports of rice from Calcutta to the coast of Coromandel amounted to only 16,515 maunds, 
y*'™ 8 »» \833-d4, they amounted to 1 / 25 * 2.056 maunds. - (Bril s Comparative View of 1832-33 and 
J8.U-J4, p. 41.) It Is worthy of remark, that whilo Bengal is shipping Immense supplies of rice and 
oilier gfain to distant parts, u largo part of her own population is frequenlh in a state of great want and 
suflormg. Ireland is not. therefore, the only country in which the most abject poverty and wretched' 
afion°of fooi£ art the U,habUam8 aro t,iun(1 combined with great fertility of soil, and a largo export- 

. Besides the articles; of na’lve Indian produce exported from Calcutta, she re-exports pretty consider, 
able quantities of various articles brough- from other pai ts. The value of the British iotton goods m- 
exported amounts to about 200,(XXV-a year. They are principally bartered with the Burmese lor silver. 
1 he conveyance of the latter out of the Burrae-e dominions is strictly i rohlblted ; but In Burma, as in 
I'.nglaud nnd elsewhere, the Ingenuity of the smuggler is too much for the vigilance of the government, 
and the trade is carried on without much difficulty. 

• wiW.aiir™ 0 8reat ?. r , ticle8 „ of l, T po . rl ] n *° Ca,cutta are, British cotton manufactures and cotton 
<-«PP«r with auelter, tin, lead, iron, and other metals; woollens; wines and spirits; ale 
!V.nn«. r ,a llab ® rda * ber f. millinery, &c.; coffee; hardware and cutlery; spices; coal; coral, glass, and 

bottles; plate, jeweUery, watebes, &c.; book* and st ilium ry ; tqa, &c. ’ 
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Statement of the Quant.., and 


Calcutta' 


Merchandise. 


1850-51. 


Head* and false Pf 1 ' r *® 

Book* and pamphlet* 

Cloves * 

Coffe* - 

Coals - * ’ 

Cocoanut shells, Sec. 

Ulass-ware, Me. - * t 

Haberdashery, millinery, and apparel 
Hardware and cutlery - 

(Slab and tile * r 

Conner < fshoet and nail • * 

(Old - 

Spelter 
Tin-block 

Iron ■ * ; 

, Ironmongery, machinery, and anchor* 
Pejfjier, black 

White cotton • 


Ind. md». 


Ind. tnd.v 


Coloured cotton 
Silk and mixed 


S ill (duty paid) 
Sugars and cheiooM 
Stationery anti cards 
Ale and porter 
Twist and jam 
Wines - 
Woollens 
AH other articles 


Total merchandise by private traders 
Treasure by ditto * • 

l’i lv nte trad" , g rand total 
* In addition 


Quantity. 


33,535* 

3,30T| 
12,KOI 
6,97,197! 
2,21,093! 


80,1634 
43,303? 
3,381 
82,'>23 
*o,o89i 
5,31,500] 
4,204' 

* 65,31*1! 
59,92,708 
13,1.6.8151 
10,127’ 
8,04,'.71 
4b. «09i 
1,60,2865 
16,116 
2,2 2,263 J 

23,94,403 


1,28,36,972 


Value. 


67,104 
3,96,771 
2,55,873 
72,311 
1,80,139 
3,48,669 
' 1,69,422 
’ 3,31,983 
3,76,733 
16,59,014 
6,95,776 
27,66,330 
16,51,084 
1,89,605 
6,82,111 
5,09,213 
17,23,681 
27,221 
11,58,100 
3,75,151 

^1,84,73,710 
j. 30,28,898 

^ 5,21,101 ■ 

23,94,403 
3,Ob ,369 
6,70,180 
5,03,332 
71,43,688 
13,64,171 
12,06,228 
y2,00,l96 


Quantity. 


3,238. 
10,591 J 
7,37,794 

3 06,2931 


' 

2,315 

56,6714 

24,4801 

4,42,383] 

4,837 

’ 62,34*7! 
86,8-.,765 
30,35,4514 
7,364| 
11,58 792 
35,123 
80,3951 
13,306 
3,60.622* 
30.5( 
31,74,370 


1,76,85,355 


Vah*e. 


28,532 
2,284138 
2 85,148 
78,052 
1„33,7«0 
3^2,24* 
M2,164 
3,78,441 
2,83,774 
13,91,440 
5/18,077 
21,49,492 
8,77,388 
78,190 
4,05,596 
5,87,600 
13,78,616 
37,977 
14.1H.984 
4,08,149 

■ 2,54,96,167 

, 55,13,032 

L 5,79,198 

' 31,71,370 

1,62,718 
4,50,477 
6,72,904 
97,03,616 
11,34,082 
13,27,383 
80.45,314 


6,75,1 1,750 


id". KrfttM to lM — I --- 5 --; 7TT~* 

J Abstract View of the External Commerce of Bengal. 

Imports. 


9. 24,77 ,931 



1850-51. 1 

1851-52. | 

From what Countries or States. 

Merchandise 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

C.re.il HnUln - 
France 

North America 

Madras const * * * 

Rluldives and Laccadive* 

Malabar Coast • * 

Araldan and Persian Gulphs * 

Singapore ■ 

PenanK and Malacca - ■ • 

, China 

! New Holland * 

Java and Sumatra 

P* K u ~ - * I 

Mauritius 

llourlion 

Cape and St. Helena 

Hamburgh • 

Cadi* - 

Amsterdam - 

Genoa • 

Other Places - 

4,54,89,188 
15,17,492 
7,51,871 
17,61,347 
49,967 
1.57,479 
18.60,391 
9,83,413 
20,57,674 
6,30.748 
15,11,330 
8,35,161 
43,748 
3,S0,M)3 

23,914 

31,446 

42,306 

5,63,838 

1,36,760 

55,856 

1,17,891 

61,698 

36,23,600 

1,62,539 

77,300 

21 ,000 
7,437 

29,021 

1,9 <,316 
14,20.112 
15,036 
45,68,021 

* 2,<> 1,538 
6,16.619 
4,19,009 
28,135 

4,91,12.788 

16,80,0.31 

8,32,171 

17,72,347 

57,404 

1,57,479 

18,90,015 

11,65,759 

34,77.786 

6,16,024 

60,82,3.51 

8,3.5,164 

4.3,748 

6,72,341 

6,70,563 

4,50,453 

70,141 

5,63,838 

1,36.760 

55,8.56 

1,17,891 

51,698 

7,05,32.900 

5,59.79.282. 

9 r 38,0.3l 

9,99,653 

9,21,338 

,30,681 

1.36,292 
17.75,8m) 
7,29,205 
11,69,431 
6,12,629 
16,00,816 
12,66,25.5 
37,15* 
6,31,9 .3 
*2,323 
20,068 
35,675 
1,49,014 
1,18,996 
1,368 
35,906 
96,602 

6.76.14,7.50 

9.1,71,514 

4,2.5,850 

2,22,090 

18,08,553 

1.30,226 

3,47,380 
1,80,722 
16,25,031 
1,31,631 
89,12.398 
16.452 
2,497 
3.61,06.3 
8,61,99.3 
7, 3.3,''815 
35,850 

2.49,63,184 

6,51, A3,826 
13,63,881 
12,21.743 
*7,32,801 
1,1.0,906 

i ,v;,202 

21,23,180 
9,09.9*7 
.30,91.462 
7,47,*M> 
1,05,13,244 
12,82,707 
.39,619 
8,86.026 
8,84,316 
7,63,«t>3 
71,625 

1,19,01 1 
1,18,996 
1,568 
85,956 
96,602 

9.24,77,934 

Total Co * R»- 

6,90,40,567 

Expor 

T8. 



To what Counttie* or Stales. 

| 1850-51. | 


1850-51. 


Merelnmlls*. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure* ■ 

Total. 

Great Britain 

France 

North America 

Madras coast * 

Maldives and Laccadive* 

Arabian and Persian Gulph* 
Smgaimre - 

Penang and Malacca 

China „ ' 

New Holland - 

Java and Sumatra 

Pegu - * - 

Mauritius 

Bourlon - * 

Cape and St. Helena * 
Hamburgh 

Trieste 

Genoa 

All other place* 

Total O'* H# e 

4,93,73,109 

46,88,252 

63,98,35* 

13,86,310 

1,44,810 

79,450 

.31,37,881 

13,77,938 

38,14,927 

4,67,132 

.3,04,52,909 

1,40,90.3 

1,60,784 

11,32-371 

1 *,19-300 
4,67,994 
1,58,*47 
1,85,413 
1,59,200 
66,031 
1/17,936 

1,100 

1,31,712 

9,32,275 

7,86,106 

2,304 

*1,098 

1,-300 

8,33,810 

64,491 

7,000 

4,9,3,74,209 
46,88,252 
63,98,562 
15,18,022 
10,77.085 
79,450 
39,23,*187 
1.3,77,938 
38,17,231 
4,88,250 
3,01.52,909 
1,12.403 

1,60,784 
*2,66,211 
12,8.3.791 
4,67,994 
1,45,247 
1,85,413 
1,59,200 
56,1)31 
1,87,936 

4,78,20,145 
48,07,4.31 
76,84,224 
12,52,690 
1,.50,240 
60,632 
29,71,501 
12,61.597 
44,01,137 
6,44,759 
3,22,17.277 
3,16,544 
68,971 
14,13,883 
16,95,297 
6,06,865' 
2,68,585 
2,27/150 
8.3/163 
4,21,838 
2,66.278 

78,053 

1,17,924 

67,loO 

610 

7,148 

*15,96,17*4 

66,370 

'*^00 

1,78.08.188 
48,07,131 
76,81,2*4 
14,00,614 
8,07,310 
60,632 
29,71,501 
12,61,597 
44,04,677 
6,51,907 
3,22,17,*'< 7 
3,16,514 
68,971 
30,40,067 
16,61,667 
6,06,865 
2,71,085 
' 2,27,9 -0 
. 83,00.3 

4j21,838 
2,66,278 

I0p4 49.469 

1 27.81.126 

10,72.60.893 

' tO.St.63.897 

19.15.809 

1,111.09.706 
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- 

1 mfiort Trade. | 

Export Trade. j 

Countrie*. 


1830-61. 

1851-52. 

18.50-61. 

1851-52. , 


Value. 

Tat 

Outage. 

Value. 

Per 

Cun tag*. 

Value. 

Per 

Cent age. 

Value. 

Per 

Oentago. 

Europt. 

United Kingdom 

France - 

Hamburgh 

Altona 

cadi* • 

Guam 

Trieste - ■ ■ 

Gibraltar 

1 .isbott * 

Amsterdam • 

Rotterdam 

Antwerp 

Genoa 

" 

Ilii 

1,91,12,788 
16,80,011 
6,66,938 

* 1,36,760 

56,836 

’ 1,17,8*91 

69‘6 

2-4 

0 8 

0-2 ’ 

0*1 " 

0-2 * 

Rt. 

6,61.63,826 

13,63,881 

1,49,014 

1,18,096 

37,136 

1,568 

35,966 

70*5 

1*5 

0*2 

0*1 * 

R». 

4,93,74,209 
4G.8S.252 
1,85,115 
■ 13,006 

20,450 

1,69,200 

20,732 

' 66,362 

56,031 

46*0 

1*4 

0-* 

0*2 

0*1 

At. 

4,78,98,188 

48,07,131 

2,27,960 

63,063 

76,573 

84.559 

4,21,83s 

43* 1 

4*3 

0*2 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*4 



5,16,57,264 

73*3 

6.68,60,677 

72*3 

5,16,83,661 

51*0 

6,36,99,60 

48*6 

Atia. 

Coromandel Coast 

Co v Ion 

Malabar Coast - 
Maldives and Laccadives - 
Arabian and Berdan (Julphs 
China 

Klngaiiore 

Penang and Malacca 
■Java ami Sumatra 

New Holland • 

Pegu 

New Zealand 

Sand with Islands 

Manilla 

17,72,817 

67,404 

18,90,016 

1,67,479 

11,65,75') 

60,82,351 

34,77,786 

6,46,024 

43,748 

8,36,164 

6,72,311 

1,856 
20,644 

2*5 

0*1 

2*7 

0-2 

1*7 

8*6 

4*9 

U‘9 

01 

1*1 1 

1*0 

27,32,891 
1,60,906 
21,23,180 
1,36,292 
9,09,927 
1,06,13,244 
30,94,102 
7,47,260 
39,01" 
12,82,707 
8,80,020 
1,021 

23,15f 

2*9 

0*2 

2*3 

0*2 

1*0 

11*4 

.3*3 

0*8 

1*4 ’ 
1*0 

15,18,022 
10,77,085 
39,23,987 
79,450 
13,77,9.38 
3,04,52,909 
38,47,231 
4,81,260 

1,60,781 

1,12,103 

22,66,211 

1-4 

1-0 

3*7 

0*1 

1*3 

28*4 

3 6 

0-4 

0*2 

0*1 

21 

14.00,614 
2,07,340 
29,71,601 
60,6.3V 
12,51,597 
3,22,17,277 
44,01,677 
3,51.907 
68,971 
3,16,514 
30,10,067 

1*3 

0-2 

2 6 

0*1 

11 

29*2 

4 l) 

0*5 

0*1 

0*3 • 
27 



1,68,22,918 

23*8 

2,26,.50,7 21 

21'5 

4,53,34,270 

12*3 

4,64,91,117 

42* 1 

Aft lea. 

Mauritius 

Bourbon 

Cape and St. Helena 

Cape Vrrd Islands 


C,70,563 
4,60,456 
70,411 
29,098 

1*0 

0*6 

0*1 

8,84,316 

7,53,963 

71,525 

.32,200 

1*0 

0*8 

01 

^ 12,83.791 
• 4,67,991 
1,46,217 

1*2 

0-4 

0*1 

16,51,667 

6,06,86.5 

2,71,086 

1*5 

Of. 

0*2 


12,20,557 

1*7 

17,42,001 

1*9 

18,97,032 

1*7 

25,29,617 

2*,3 

Arnrrtta. 

North America - 
South A rncrica - 
Trinidad 


8,32,171 

1*2 

12,21,713 

2,789 

1*3 

53,98,652 

43,280 

21,107 

6*0 

76,81,221 

71,615 

33,50.3 

6-9 

0*1 



8,351,171 

1*2 | 

12,24,632 

1*3 

51,66,939 

.5*0 

77,89,370 

79) 



7.05,32.910 

_llM)_ 1 

9,2 4,77.931 

100 

10.72,80,895 

100 

11,01,09,706 

PHI 


Account of the Number of Ships and their Tonnage, which entered Calcutta In 1851-52, distinguishing 
those which brought British Imports from those which brought Foreign lmpoits, and the Pl .ces 
whence they came. 


Countries. 

British Imports. 

Countries. 

Foreign Imports. | 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

11,620 
(.9,11 > 
997 
950 
11,1 », 

* 2.56 
5,215 
302 
1,969 
38.5 
9,567 

"37 

United Kingdom 

Foreign Europe 

Bombay and Malabar Coast 

Madras and Coromandel Coast 

Madras and Suer - 
Rangoon, Akyah, and Moulmeln 

C{onn and Singapore * 

SlngatKire, Malacca, and Penang 
Mauritius 

Muscat, Judda, and Aleppee - 
Cape - 

Ce-lon, Maldives, and Laccadives 

Australia 

.Sumatra 

British vessel* from North America 

Ditto from West Indies 

_Total British Imports_- 

270 

1 

31 

69 

1.3 

.56 

62 

30 

20 

8 

20 

22 

4 

1 

4 

164,795 

669 

20,221 

10,697 

13,629 

20,048 

24,574 

9,462 

18,754 
10,415 
2,125 
1,915 
11,146 
1,211 
535 
2,350 

Foreign Europe - 

North America (United States) - 
Madras and Coromandel Coast - 
China and Mngaporo 

Bourbon - 

Cape .... 

Muscat, Judda, and Aleppee 

Penang, Malacca, and Singapore 

Mauritius - 

Bombay nnd Malabar Coast 

United Kingdom - -’ - 

Australia .... 
Aden .... 

Total foreign Imports 

Add do. Biltuh imports 

Total British and Foreign Imports 

.33 

120 

3 

3 

38 

1 

11 

1 

6 

1 

18 

1 

1 

2.77 

649 

1 12,957 
312,596 

049_ 

312,596 J 

886 

425,563 


Total custom? duty collected at Calcutta in 1 hM- 52, l,16ft,685i. We are indebted for these details to 
Wilkinson's excellent Account of the Commeice of Bengal In 1830-31 and 1831-32. 


Failures at Calcutta. — During the 3 years ending with 1833, some of the principal 
mercantile establishments in this city failed for immense sums. To examine minutely 
into the origin of these disasters would lead us into inquiries foreign to the object of 
this work, and with respect to whicli it is difficult to acquire accurate information. 
We believe, however, that the main source of the evil was the combination, by most of 
the principal houses, of the business of merchants with that of bankers, Their ciedit 
being high, at the end of the war large sums were deposited in their hands, for which 
they engaged to pay a high rate of interest. But instead of employing these dtposits, 
ns bankers in England would have done, in the discount of bills at short dates, or 
in the purchase of government securities readily convertible into money, they em¬ 
ployed them, probably because they could with difficulty dispose of them otherwise, in 
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all manner of mercantile speculations, — advancing very large sums to the indigo 
planters, exporting goods to Europe, either directly on their own account, or indirectly 
by lending to those who did, — becoming owners of Indian shipping, &c, Most of 
those speculations turned out exceedingly ill. The production of indigo was so much 
increased, partly in consequence of the large capitals turned to the business, and partly 
of the high prices in England, that “ tine blue violet,*’ which had brought, in the 
London market, at an average of the 3 years ending with IRS7, from 1 2s. 10 d. to 
13$. Ad. per 11»,, fell, at an average of the 3 years ending with 1832, to from 5s. 8 d. to 
fis. Ad. per lb., and other sorts in proportion. At these prices the production would 
not pay; and very heavy losses were sustained, and much capital sunk, by the planters 
and those who had supplied them with funds to extend their undertakings. The in¬ 
vestments in Indian shipping turned out even worse than those in the indigo plant¬ 
ations, the shipping of England having nearly driven that of India out of the field. 
The embarrassment occasioned by this locking-up of their capital, and by the ruinous 
nature of the adventures in which they were embarked, began to manifest itself simul¬ 
taneously with the scarcity of money occasioned by the drains on account of the 
Burmese war. The great mercantile houses began then to find that they were entangled 
in difficulties from which they were wholly unable to extricate themselves. After 
struggling on, some for a longer and some for a shorter period, most of them subse¬ 
quently failed, the greater number for very large sums. 

Blit, however distressing* in the mean time, the embarrassment and want of confidence 
arising from the failures alluded to were not of long continuance ; and have, in the end, 
been advantageous. It is of the utmost consequence that the vicious combination of 
the business of a merchant with that of a banker should he put an end to. It is singular, 
indeed, that individuals should be found willing to intrust large sums in the Imntls of 
those who, they are aware, are employing them in the most hazardous adventures The 
higher the interest promised by such persons, the greater ought to be the caution of the 
public in dealing with them. 

Internal Transit Duties. — A very great improvement has been effected, since the 
publication of the first edition of this work, in the domestic economy of our Indian 
empire, by the abolition of the duties on the transit of goods from one part of the 
country to another.* These duties had existed in India from a very remote period; 
and, by obstructing the intercourse between its dillerent districts, were singularly per¬ 
nicious. After the East India Company began to acquire a footing in India, they 
availed themselves of a favourable opportunity to procure an exemption from thu transit- 
duties in favour of their own trade; “ the goods which they imported being allowed to 
pass into the interior, and those which they purchased for exportation in the interior 
being allowed to pass to the sea, without either stoppage or duties.” — {.Mill's India , 
8vo. ed., vol. iii. p. 289.) They were not, however, not long permitted to monopolise 
this privilege. Immediately after the victories of Clive had raised the company to the 
situation of a great tcnitorial power, their servants engaged largely in the inland trade, 
and endeavoured, paitly by fraud and partly by force, to extend to their own goods the exemption fr» m 
tiansit duties established in favour ot those belonging to the company. Kvcry reader of Indian history 
is aware of the multiplied abuses and disturbances that grew out ot this attempt of the company’s sei- 
vants to release themselves from duties and ohaiges that pi essed with grinding severity on the natives, 
and, by consequence, to engross (for such was their object) the whole internal trade of the country. 
The company endeavoured to obviato the evil by strictly forbidding their 6ervunts from engaging in in¬ 
ternal traffic. But its oiders to this eflcct were. long either totally dUrewarded, or but very imporfoully 
obeyed. At leng h, in 1788, Lord Cornwallis adopted the decisive and judicious measure of abolishing 
the duties. They were, however, again renewed in 1801. The exclusion of Englishmen from all parti¬ 
cipation in the mteiior traffic of ilie country having been gradually carried into complete effect for a 
lengthened period, they wrie less alive than they would otherwise have been to the injurious influence 
of the duties, so that their re-establishment met with comparatively little opposition. In 1810 a new 
tarift was introduced, by which the duties ** were frightfully augmented and they continued from th.it 
epoch down to their recent abolition seriously to obstruct ail soits of internal traffic, and to oppose tho 
mo“t formidable obstacle to the improvement of the country. 

Had the Inland transit duties been productive of a large amount of revenue, that would have been some 
set-oil’against the enormous evils of which they have been productive. But such has not been the case. 
The expenses of collection, and the, interruption of communication, were so very great, that the nett 
produce of the inland iransit duties was quite insign-ficant; so much so that, according to Trevelyan, 
ltdid not exceed, in the extensive province of Bengal, the miserable pittance ot 27,6007. a jear .—{Report. 
p. 143.) We see no reason 10 doubt the accuracy of this statement; amt, assuming it to be correct, we 
are warranted in affirming that there is not another instance to be found, in the history of taxation,' of a 
tax so fruitlul of mischievous results, and so barren of revenue. 

Town Duties — These were charged on the principal articles of consumption In 23 of the chief towns 
of Bengal. They were in many respects .similar to the ochois in France; and, though not nearly so 
injurious as-the internal transit duties, were productive of much inconvenience. We are glad, however, 
to have to state that they, as w ell as the transit duties, have recently been abolished : and that the inter¬ 
nal trade of Bengal is now as free, in so tar, as least, as statutory regulations can make it, as the Internal 
tr ida ot England. 

This article has been compiled from various authorities, including— Wilburn's Oriental Commerce; 

* This important measure was preceded, and, we believe, principally brought about, by the publication 
of an elaborate and valuable report on the Inland customs o’ Bengal, by.Mr. Trevelyan (now Sir 
Charles, K.C. B.), then one of the Secretaries to the Indian Government, and now S&cretarjrto the 
Tieusury. m 
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UelTs Comparative View of the external Commerce qf Bengal , with the Continuation by Wilkinson for 
the years from 1828-29 to 1841-42; The Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, for 1841 and 1842; Par¬ 
liamentary Papers relating to the Finances of India and the Trade of India and China , 1830—1843 ; and 
private communications. 

CALICO (Ger. Kattun ; Du. Katoen s Dan. Kattun; Sw. Cattun; Fr. Coton , Toile 
de Coton ; It. Tela Bambagina , Tela dipinta; Sp. Tela de Algodon; Fort. Pino de 
Algodao ; llus. Wuboika ; Pol. Datvelnika ), cloth made of cotton ; so called from Calicut, 
on the Malabar coast, whence it was first imported. In England, all white or un- 
printed cotton cloths are denominated calicoes ; but in the United States this term is 
applied to those only that are printed. 

Historical Notice of the Art of Calico Printing. — This art, though apparently one of 
the most difficult, has been practised from a very remote ccra. Herodotus mentions 
(lib. 1. $ 202.), that a nation on the shores of the Caspian were in the habit of painting 
the figures of animals on their clothes, with a colour formed from the leaves of trees 
bruised and soaked in water ; and he adds, that this colour was not cffaceable, and was 
as durable as the clothes themselves. It is difficult to imagine that the colours could 
have been so permanent, had not those using them been acquainted with the use of 
mordants. There is, however, a passage in Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. § 11.), which, 
though in some respects obscure, shows that the ancient Egyptians were fully acquainted 
with the principle of calico printing. “ They paint,*’ says he, “ the clothes, not with 
colours, but with drugs (sorbentibus mcdicamentis ) that have no colour. This being 
done, they immerse them in a vat full of boiling dye, and leave them there for a little : 
when they take them out, they are painted of various colours. It is extraordinary, 
seeing that there is only one colour in the vat ( unus in cortina color), that a variety of 
colours should be produced by the operation of the drugs.” Pliny further states, that 
the colours were so adhesive they could not be washed out; and that clothes were the 
stronger for being dyed. A similar process is known to have been followed in India 
fron\ the earliest times. The chemical and mechanical inventions of modern ages have 
been the cause of vast improvements in this ingenious and beautiful art; but the passage 
now quoted shows distinctly that we have, in this instance, been only perfecting and 
improving processes practised in the remotest antiquity. * 

Calico Printing in this Country. Duties on Calicoes. — In Great Britain the print¬ 
ing of cottons has formed, for a considerable period, a very important and valuable 
business, which may be truly said to have grown up amongst us in despite of repealed 
efforts for its suppression. To prevent the use of calicoes from interfering with the 
demand for linen and woollen stuffs, a statute was passed in 1721, imposing a penalty of 
SI. upon the weaver, and of 20/. upon the seller, of a piece of calico ! Fifteen years 
after this extraordinary statute was so far modified, that calicoes manufactured in 
Great Britain were allowed to be worn, “ provided the warp thereof was entirely of 
linen yarn.” This was the law with respect to calicoes till after the invention of Sir 
Richard Arkwright introduced a new tera info the history of the cotton manufacture, 
when its impolicy became obvious to every one. In 1774, a statute was passed, allow¬ 
ing printed goods, wholly made of cotton, to be used, after paying a duty of 3d. a yard 
(raised to 3£«/. in 1803) ; and enacting some regulations as to the marks to be affixed 
to the ends of the pieces, the stripes, &c. 

This act continued In force down to 1831; but, though an Improvement upon the old law, it was much, 
and justly, complained of. Its injustice and injurious operation were very forcibly pointed out by Mr. 
Poulett Thompson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), in his excellent speech on taxation, on the 2fith March, 
1830. “ It Is a matter of surprise to me,” said the- Might lion, gent., “ that this most impolitic impost 
should have been allowed to continue, especially when it was declared by the committee of 1818 to bo 
4 partial and oppressive , and that its repeal was most desirable who, indeed, can examine It, and not 
feel the truth of this observation ? Is It credible, that, in order to raise a nett revenue of 639,GG9/., a 
gross tax should be imposed of 2,019,737/. ? and yet this was the return, according to tin; paper on your 
table, for 1828. And these figures are still far from showing the real cost of the collection of this tax ; — 
that must be taken upon the gross produce ; and supposing the rate of the collection for the excise to be 
6 per cent., which is less than it really is, you have a cost of 20 per cent, on the nett produce of this tax, 
for charges. In addition to this, from all the inquiry 1 have been able to make, the increased cost to the 
manufacturer is fully 5 per cent, upon the whole quantity made; so that you have thus two sums, each 
of 100,000/., levied on the public, for the sake of exacting a duty of 000,000/. But the revenue is again, in 
this case, far from being the measure of the injury you inflict. The inequality of the tax constitutes its 
chief objection. The duty Is levied upon the square yard, at3^d per yard. Thus, the piece of calico 
which sells for 6d., duty paid, contributes equally with that which is worth 5* a yard. You levy an 
onerous and oppressive tax of 100 or 160 per cent, upon the poor, who are the purchasers of inferior 
cottons; whilst the rich, who buy only the finest kinds, pay but 10 or 15 per cent.” 

It is due to Mr. Thompson to state, that, not satisfied witn giving this forcible exposition of the inequa¬ 
lity and injurious operation of the duty on printed goods, one of ins first measures, on coming into office, 
was to propose Its repeal. 

In consequence, partly of the abolition of the tax, but principally, no doubt, of the extraordinary Increase 
of the cotton manufacture, the business of calico printing, has increased prodigiously since 1830. In 

S roof of this we may mention, that in 1829, about twelve months previously to the abolition of the duty, 
[1,862,433 yards of all descriptions of printed goods were exported to foreign parts ; whereas, in 18-!!, there 
wore exported, of printed cottons only, the euoimous quantity of 329,240,892 yards, of the declared value 
of 7,772,735/. 1 (See Board of'Trade Papers for 1841, p. 123.) 

By the 34 Geo. 3. c. v8. it is enacted, that the inventor, designer, or printer of any new and original 
cattern for printing linens, cottons, calicoes, or mud Ins, shall have tho sole right of printing and roprinting 
fHfe same for 3 months, to commcnco from the day of first publishing. 
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CAMBRIC, oft CAMBRICK (Ger. Kammertuch ; Du. Kameryksdoek ; Fr. Cam- 
bray Batiste ; It. Cambraja; Sp. Cambrai; Port. Citmbraia ; Rus. Kamertug ), a 
species of very fine white linen, first made at Cambray, in French Flanders, whence it 
derives its appellation. It is now produced, of an equally good quality, in Great 
Britain. 

CAMEL (Fr. Ckameau; It. and Sp. Camclo ; Ger. Kameel ; Arab. Djimel ; Lat. 
Camelus \ Greek, Ka^Aos) is indigenous to Arabia, and we only mention it in this place 
on account of its extreme importance in the commerce of the East. 

The camel is * one of the most useful of the animals over which the inhabitants 
of Asia and Africa have acquired dominion. These continents are intersected by vast 
tracts of burning sand, the seats of desolation and drought, so as, apparently, to 
exclude the possibility of any intercourse taking place between the countries that they 
separate. “ But as the ocean, which appears at first view to be placed as an insuperable 
barrier between different regions of the earth, has been rendered, by navigation, subser¬ 
vient to their mutual intercourse ; so, by means of the camel, which the Arabians 
emphatically call the Ship of the Desert , the most dreary wastes are traversed, and the 
nations which they disjoin are enabled to trade with one another. Those painful jour¬ 
neys, impracticable by any other animal, the camel performs with astonishing despatch. 
Under heavy burdens of 600, 700, and 800 lbs. weight, they can continue their march 
during a long period of time, with little food or rest, and sometimes without tasting 
water for 8 or 9 days. By the wise economy of Providence, the camel seems formed 
of purpose to be the beast of burden in those regions where he is placed, and where his 
service is most wanted. In all the districts of Asia and Africa, where deserts are most 
frequent and extensive, the camel abounds. This is his proper station, and beyond this 
the sphere of his activity does not extend far. He dreads alike, the excesses of heat 
and cold, and does not agree even with the mild climate of our temperate zone.” -At 
( Robertson's Disquisition on Ancient India , Note 53.) 

The first trade in Indian commodities of which we have any account (Genesis xxxvii, 
25.) was carried on by camels ; and they still continue to be the instruments employed 
in the conveyance of merchants and merchandise throughout Turkey, Persia, Arabia, 
Egypt, Barbary, and many contiguous countries. The merchants assemble in consider¬ 
able numbers, forming themselves into an association or caravan — (see Caravan), for 
their mutual protection against the attacks of robbers, and the dangers incident to a 
journey through such rude and inhospitable countries. These cai a vans areoften very large, 
and usually consist of more camels than men. The capacity of the camel to endure 
fatigue, and the small supply of provisions that be requires, is almost incredible, 
“ llis ordinary burden,” says Volney, “ is 750 lbs. ; his food, whatever is given him — 
straw, thistles, the stones of dates, beans, barley, &c. With a pound of food a day, 
and as much water, he will travel for weeks. In the journey from Cairo to Suez, which 
is <10 or 46 hours, they neither eat nor drink ; but these long fasts, if often repeated, 
wear them out.' Their usual rate of travelling is very slow, hardly above 2 miles an 
hour: it is in vain to push them; they will not quicken their pace; but, if allowed 
some short rest, they will travel 15 or 18 hours a day.” — (Voyage en Syrie, tom. ii. 
p. 383.) 

'JTlie Arabians regard the camel as a sacred animal, the gift of Heaven, without whose 
aid they could neither subsist, nor trade, nor travel. Its milk is their-ordinary food; 
they also eat its flesh, especially that of the young camel, which they reckon excellent; 
its hair, which is renewed every year, is partly manufactured into stuffs for their clothes 
and furniture, and partly sent abroad as a valuable article of merchandise; and even its 
llcccs serve them for fuel. Blest with their camels, the Arabs want nothing, and fear 
nothing. In a single day they can traverse 40 or 50 miles of the desert, and interpose 
its trackless sands as an impenetrable rampart between them and their foes.— (See 
the admirable description of the camel, in Buffbn.) 

But, however useful to the inhabitants of parched, sandy deserts, it may be worthwhile, 
perhaps, to observe, that the camel is of very little service elsewhere. He cannot walk 
100 yards on wet or slippery ground without stumbling. He is totally unknown in all 
hilly or woody countries ; and, with few exceptions, may be said to be as great a stranger 
in the Eastern Islands, Japan, the southern parts of China, the whole country lying 
between China and India, and all the southern parts of the latter, including Bengal, 
as he is in Europe. In all those vast countries the ox is the most useful of the lower 
animals. It is used fbr draught (for which the camel is totally unfit), in the cart and 
plough, in the carrying of burdens, in treading corn, in the oil-press, &c., and Anally as 
food. ' 

CAMEL’S HAIR (Ger. Katneelhaar; FrT Poil de chameau f Laine de chevron | 
It. Polo di camello ; Sp. Pelo 6 lana de camello). The hair of the camel imported into 
this country is principally used in the manufacture of fine pencils for drawing and 
painting. In the East, however, it is an important article of commerce, ana is exten* 
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sively used in the arts. It serves for the fabrication of the tents and carpets of the 
Arabs, and for their wearing apparel. Cloth is also manufactured of it in Persia and 
other places. The mosi; esteemed hair cames from Persia. It is divided into three 
qualities ; black, red, and grey. The black is the dearest, and the grey is only worth 
half the red. Considerable quantities of camels’ hair are exported from Smyrna, Con¬ 
stantinople, and Alexandria. It is used in the manufacture of hats, particularly by 
the French. — ( Rees's Cydopcedia, art. Camelus .) 

CAMLET, or C AMULET (Ger. and Du. Kamelot / Fr. Camelot; It. Ciambellotto ; 
Sp. Camelote ; Hus. Kamlot ), a plain stuff*, manufactured on a loom, with 2 treadles, 
as linens are. There are camlets of various colours and sorts; some wholly of goats’ 
hair ; others, in which the warp is of hair, and the woof half hair and half silk ; others, 
again, in which both the warp and the woof are of wool; and, lastly, some, of which 
the warp is of wool and the woof of thread : some aro striped, some watered, artd some 
figured. 

CAMOMILE (Fr. Camomille ; It. Camnmilla j Sp. Manzanillo.; Lat. Chamomilla ), 
a well-known plant, whose flowers are used for medicinal purposes. Most of what is 
brought to the London market is grown about Mitcham, in Surrey. The imports, 
however, arc not inconsiderable; as many as 26,120 lbs. of foreign camomile-flowers 
having been annually entered for consumption, at an average of the 3 years ending with 
1841. The duty is 1 d. per lb. 

CAMPHOll, on CAMPIIIRE (Ger. Kampfer; Du. Kamfer ; Fr. Camphre / 
It. Can fora i Sp. Alcan/or ; Rus. Kamfora ; Lat. Camphora ; Arab, and Pers. KdJ'oor ; 
Mai. Kaafur ). There arc two descriptions of this valuable article, which must not be 
confounded. 

1. Camphor qf Commerce , or that met with in Europe, i3 obtained by boiling tho timber of a species of 
ldprel (Laurus Camphora ), a tree found in the forests of b'okien, in China, near the city of Cbinchew, 
and in certain localities in Japan. Most of the camphor imported into Europe comes from China ; but 
a small quantity, considered of superior quality, comes from Japan by way of Batavia. The exports fi om 
Canton uiay be estimated at about a,000 piculs, or 400,000 lbs.; and il to this we add the exports from Batavia 
of Japan camphor, amounting to about M)0 piculs, the total annual exports will be about 4(56,000 lbs. It 
is brought to this country in chests, drums, and casks ; and is in small, granular, friable masses, of a 
dirty white or greyish colour, very much resembling half-refined sugar. When pure, the camphor of 
commerce has a strong, peculiar, iragrant, penetrating odour, ami a bitter, pungent, aromatic taste. It 
is In reality a concrete essential oil. Camphor, when refined, is in thin hollow cakes of a beautiful virgin 
whiteness, and. If exposed to the air, totally evaporates. Great care is therefore requisite iu packing 
camphor, to prevent serious loss. 

‘J. Camphor , Malay, commonly called, to distinguish it from the last, camphor of Barus, from the port 
of Sumatra, where it is mostly shipped. It is a product of the Drt/obnlaitops Camphora , a forest tree 
confined to Sumatra, Borneo, and the Malay peninsula. It is found in conciete masses in the fissures of 
the wood : there are, however, but very few trees that afford it; and those that do, only In small quan¬ 
tities. nils species of camphor is more fragrant and less biting and pungent than that yielded by tho 
laurel, and is in high repute among the Chincto, by whom it is almost wholly consumed. There is an 
immense disparity In the prices of the two species in China ; the finest Chinese camphor being sometimes 
quoted at 30 dollars per picul, while tho Malay camphor is auoted at 30 dollars per catty, making the price 
of the latter 100 times greater than that of the former 1 Malay camphor is wholly unknown in Europe as 
an article of trade. — ( Private information .) 

CAMPHOR OIL (Malay, Minyah ), a fragrant essential oil, obtained in large 
quantities by heating the wood of the Dryobalanops Camphora. It is nearly as cheap as 
spirits of turpentine, but is not held in any esteem by the Chinese. It might, perhaps, 
be profitably imported into England as a substitute for spirits of turpentine in the arts, 
and for medicinal purposes. We may add, that the timber of the Dryobalanops Camphora 
is not inferior to any produced in the countries where it grows, for the purposes of house 
and ship building .—(Private information, and Crawford's Indian Archipelago, vol. i. 
p. 516.) 

CAMWOOD, a,red dyewood, first brought to Europe from Africa by the Portu¬ 
guese. It is principally obtained from the vicinity of Sierra Leone. The colouring 
matter which it affords differs but little from that of ordinary Nicaragua wood, cither in 
quality or quantity; and it may be employed with similar mordants .—{Bancroft on 
Colours. See also Dampier , vol. ii. part ii. p. 58,) Camwood was worth, in the London 
market, in January 1843, from 17/. to 20/. a ton, duty (2s. a ton) included. The im¬ 
ports in 1840 and 1841 amounted respectively to 787 and 956 tons. —(Par/. Paper 
No. 551. p. 496. Sess. 1842.) 

CANAL, CANALS. A canal is an artificial channel, filled with water kept at 
'the desired level by means of locks or sluices, forming a communication between two 
or more places. 

(1.) Historical Sketch of Canals. Ancient Canals. — Hie comparative cheapness and 
facility with which goods may be conveyed by sea, or by means of navigable rivers, 
seem to have suggested, at a very early period, the formation of canals. The best 
authenticated accounts of ancient Egypt represent that country as intersected by canals 
conveying the waters of the Nile to the more distant parts of the country, partly for the 
purpose of irrigation, and partly for that of internal navigation. The efforts made by 
the old Egyptian monarchy, and by the Ptolemies, to construct a canal between the 
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Red Sea and the Nile, are well known; and evince the high sense which they enter¬ 
tained of the importance of this species of communication. — (Ametlhon, Commerce dee 
Egypt tens, p. 76.) 

Greece was too small a territory, too much intersected by arms of the sea, and sub¬ 
divided into too many independent states, to aflord much scope for inland navigation. 
Attempts were, however, made to cut a canal across the Isthmus of Corinth ; but they 
did not succeed. 

The Romans did not distinguish themselves in canal navigation. Their aqueducts, 
the stupendous ruins of which attest the wealth and power of their founders, were in¬ 
tended to furnish supplies of water to some adjoining city, and not for the conveyance 
of vessels or produce. 

(2.) Chinese Canals. —In China, canals, partly for irrigation and partly for navigation, 
have existed from a very early period. The most celebrated amongst them is the Im¬ 
perial or Grand Canal, commencing at Hang-tchou, near the mouth of the Tching- 
tang-chiang river in about lat. 30° 22' N., long. 119'^ 45' JE. ; it then stretches north, 
and crossing the great rivers Yang-tse-Kiang and Iloang-lio, terminates at Lin-ting, on 
the Eu-ho river, in about lat. 37° N., long. 116° E. The direct distance between the 
extreme limits of the canal is about 512 miles, but, including its bounds, it is above 6.50 
miles in length ; and as the Eu-ho, which is a navigable l iver, unites with the Pei-ho, 
also navigable, an internal water-communication is thus established between Ilang-tchou 
and Pekin across 10° of lat. But apart from its magnitude and utility, the Grand Canal r 
does not rank high as a work of art. A vast amount of labour has, however, been ex¬ 
pended upon it; for though it mostly passes through a flat country, and winds about 
to preserve its level, its bed is in parts cut down to a great depth, while in other parts 
it is carried over extensive hollows, and even lakes and morasses, on vast mounds of 
earth and stone. The sluices, which preserve its waters at the necessary level, are all o£ 
very simple construction, being merely intended to elevate or depress the height of the 
water by a few inches ; as, excepting these, there is not a single lock or interruption to 
the navigation throughout the whole length of the canal. It is seldom more than 5 or 
(> feet in depth, and in dry seasons is sohnetimes considerably less. The vessels by which 
it is navigated are sometimes rowed, and sometimes dragged by men, so that the 
navigation is for the most part slow. The canal is frequently faced with stone. The 
construction of this great work is usually ascribed to the Tartars, but the Chinese allege 
that it was merely repaired and renovated by the latter, and that it had been completed 
in the remotest period of their history. —( Barrow's China , p. 335, See. ; La Lande, 
Canatix de Navigation , p. 529, &c.) 

(3.) Italian Canals. — The Italians were the first people in modern Europe that at¬ 
tempted to plan and execute canals. They were principally, however, undertaken for the 
purpose of irrigation ; and the w orks of this sort executed in the Milanese and other 
parts of Lombardy, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, are still regarded 
as models, and excite the Vann .admiration of every one capable of appreciating them. In 
1271, the Navilio Grande, or canal leading from Milan to Abbiate Grasso and the 
Tesino, was rendered navigable. —( Young's Travels in France , Sfc. vol. ii. p. 170.) 

(4. ) Dutch Canals. —No country in Europe contains, in proportion to its size, so njany 
navigable canals as the kingdom of the Netherlands, and particularly the province of 
Holland. The construction of these canals commenced as early as the twelfth century, 
when, owing to its central and convenient situation, Flanders began to be the entrep6t of 
the commerce between the north and south of Europe. Their number has since been 
astonishingly increased. “ Holland,” says Mr. Phillips, in his History of Inland Navi¬ 
gation, “ is intersected with innumerable canals. They may be compared in number and 
size to our public roads and highways ; and as the latter with us are continually full of 
coaches, chaises, waggons, carts, and horsemen going from and to the different cities, 
towns, and villages; so, on the former, the Hollanders in their boats and pleasure 
barges, their treckschuyts, and vessels of burden, are continually journeying and convey¬ 
ing commodities for consumption or exportation from the interior of the country to the 
great cities ami rivers. An inhabitant of Rotterdam may, by means of these canals, 
breakfast at Delft or the Hague, dine at Leyden, and sup at Amsterdam, or return 
home again before night. By them, also, a most prodigious inland trade is carried on 
between Holland and every part of France, Flanders, and Germany. When the canals 
are frozen over, they travel on them with skaits, and perform long journeys in a very 
short time ; while heavy burdens are conveyed in carts and sledges, which are'then as 
much used on the canals as on our streets. 

“ The yearly profits produced by these canals are almost beyond belief; but it is cer¬ 
tain, and has been proved, that they amount to more than 250 , 000 /. for about 400 miles 
of inland navigation, which is 625/. per mile, the square surface of which mile does not 
exceed two acres of ground; a profit so Amazing, that it is no wonder other nations 
should imitate what has been found so advantageous. 

C> 2 
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“ The canals of Holland are generally 60 feet wide and 6 deep, and are carefully 
kept clean; the mud, as manure, is very profitable. The canals are generally levels ; of 
course, locks are not wanted. From Rotterdam to Delft, the Hague, and Leyden, the 
canal is quite level, but is sometimes affected by strong winds. For the most part, the 
canals are elevated above the fields or the country, to enable them to carry oTF the water, 
which in winter inundates the land. To drain the water from Delftland, a province not 
more than 60 miles long, they employ 200 \* indmills in spring-time to raise it into the 
canals. All the canals of Holland are bordered with dams or banks of immense thick¬ 
ness, and on these depends the security of the country from inundation ; of course it is 
of great moment to keep them in the best repair ; to effect which there is a kind of 
militia, and in every village is a magazine of proper stores and men, whose business it 
is to convey stones and rubbish in carts to any damaged place. When a certain bell 
rings, or the waters are at a fixed height, every man repairs to his post. To every house 
.or family there is assigned a certain part of the bank, in the repair of which they are 
to assist. 'When a breach is apprehended, they cover the banks all over with cloth and 
stones." 

(5 .) Canal from Amsterdam to Niewdiep, near the Heldcr . — The object of this canal, 
which is the greatest work of its kind in Holland, and probably in the world, is to afFord 
a safe and easy passage for large vessels from Amsterdam to the German Ocean. This 
city has 40 feet of water in the road in front of its port, but the panipus or bar at the 
junction of the Y with the Ztiydor Zee, 7 miles below, has only a depth of 10 feet; and 
hence all ships of any considerable burden entering or leaving the port must unload and 
load part of their cargoes without the bar. As the Zuyder Zee is everywhere full of 
shallows, all ordinary means of improving the access to Amsterdam were necessarily in¬ 
effectual ; and the resolution was, therefore, at length adopted, of cutting a canal from 
the city to the Heldcr, the most northern point of the piovince of Holland. THc 
distance between these extreme points is 41 English miles, but the length of tl^e canal is 
about 50£. The breadth at the surface of the water is 124.^ English feet (120 Uhinland 
feet) ; the breadth at bottom 36 ; the depth 20 feet 9 inches. Like the Dutch canals 
generally, its level is that of the highest tides, and it receives its supply of water from 
the sea. The only locks it requires are, of course, two tide-locks at the extremities ; but 
there are, besides, two sluices, with floodgates in the intermediate space. It is crossed 
by about 18 drawbridges. The locks and sluices are double,— that is, there arc two 
in the breadth of the canal ; and their construction and workmanship are said to be 
excellent. They are built of brick, for economy; but bands of limestone are inter¬ 
posed at intervals, and these project about on inch beyond the brick, to protect it from 
abrasion by the sides of vessels. There is a bioad towing-path on each side, and the 
canal is wide enough to admit of two frigates passing. — ( For the expense of towing, 
see Amstekpam.) 

The line which the canal follows may be easily traced on a map of Holland. From 
the Y at Amsterdam it proceeds north to Purmorend ; thence west to Alkmaar Lake ; 
again north by Alkmaar to a point within 2 miles of the coast, near Petton; whence it 
runs nearly purallel to the coast till it joins the sea a little to the east of the Heldcr, at 
the line harbour of Niewdiep, formed within the least 30 years. At the latter place 
there is a powerful steam-engine for supplying the canal with water during neap-tides, 
and other purposes. The time spent in towing vessels from Niewdiep to Amsterdam 
is 18 hours. The Ilelder is the only spot on the shores of Holland that has deep 
water; and it owes this advantage to its being opposite to the Tcxel, which, by con¬ 
tracting the communication between the German Ocean and the Zuyder Zee to a 
breadth of about a mile, produces a current which scours and deepens the channel. Im¬ 
mediately opposite the Heldcr there are 100 feet water at high tides, and at the shal¬ 
lowest part of the bar to the westward there are 27 feet. In the same way, the artificial 
mound which runs into the Y opposite Amsterdam, by contracting the water-way to 
about 1000 feet, keeps a depth of 40 feet in the port (at high water), while above ami 
below there is only 10 or 12. 

The canal was begun in 1819, and finished in 1825. The cost was estimated at 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 florins, or about 1,000,000/. sterling. If we compute the 
magnitude of this canal by the cubic contents of its bed, it is the greatest, we believe, in 
the world, unless some of the Chinese canals be exceptions. The volume of water 
.which it contains, or the prisme de remplissage, is twice as great as that of the New York 
Canal, or the Canal of Languedoc, and two and a half times as great as that of the 
artificial part of the Caledonian canal. In consequence, however, of the facility with 
which the Dutch canal was dug, and of the evenness of the ground through which it 
passes, the difficulties with which the engineer had to contend in making it were trifling 
compared to those which bad to be overcome in constructing the canals now mentioned. 
We have not learned what returns this canal yields ; most probably it is not, at least in 
a direct point of view, a profitable concern. Even in Holland, notwithstanding the 
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lowness of Interest, it would require tolls to the amount of 40,0007. a year to cover in¬ 
terest and expenses; and so large a sum can. hardly, we should think, be raised by the 
very moderate tolls laid on the ships passing through it. —(See Amsterdam.) This, 
however, is not the only consideration to be attended to in estimating the value of a 
work of this sort. Its influence in promoting the trade of Amsterdam, and, indeed, of 
Holland, may far more than compensate for its cost. It is evident, too, that the im¬ 
position of oppressive tolls would have effectually counteracted this advantage; that is 
they would have defeated the very object for which the canal was constructed. — (We 
have derived these details, partly from an able article in the Scotsman, and partly from 
privn te i nformat) on. ) 

(6.) Danish Canals. —The Holstein Canal, in Denmark, is of very considerable im¬ 
portance. It joins the river Eyder with Kiel Hay on the north-east coast of Holstein, 
forming a navigable communication between the North Sea, a little to the north of 
Heligoland, and the Baltic ; enabling vessels to pass from the one to the other by a short 
cut of about 100 miles, instead of the lengthened and difficult voyage round Jutland, and 
through the Cattegat and the Sound. The Eyder is navigable for vessels not drawing 
more than 9 feet water, from Tonningen, near its mouth, to Ilendsburg, where it is 
joined by the canal, which communicates with the Baltic at Iloltenau, about 3 miles 
north of Kiel. The canal is about 25 English miles in length, including about 6 miles 
of what is principally river navigation. The excavated portion is 95 feet wide at top, 
51 feet 6 inches at bottom, and 9 feet 6 inches deep (Eng. measure). Its highest ele¬ 
vation above the level of the sea is 24 feet 4 inches ; to which height vessels are raided 
and let down by 6 locks or sluices. It is navigable by vessels of 12.) tons burden, or 
more, provided they are constructed in that view. The total cost of the canal was about 
500,000/. It was opened in 17H5, and has so far realised the views of its projectors, 
as to enable coasting vessels from the Danish islands in the Baltic and the east 
coast of* Ilolstein, Jutland, &c., to proceed to Hamburgh, Holland, England, &c. in 
less time, and with much less risk, than, in the ordinary course of navigation, they 
could have cleared the point of tlib Skaw ; and conversely with ships from the west. 
The smaller class of foreign vessels, particularly those under the Dutch and Hanseatic 
flags, navigating the Baltic and North Seas, have largely availed themselves of the faci¬ 
lities afforded by this canal. About 3000 vessels pass annually through the canal. 
This is a sufficient evidence of its utility. It would, however, be much more fre¬ 
quented, were it not for the difficult navigation of the Eyder from the sen to Ilendsburg. 

The dues are moderate-( Core's Travels in the North of Europe, 5th ed. vol. v. p. 239., 

where there is a plan of the canal; Culteau, Tableau dcs E'tats Danois, tom. ii. pp. 300 
—301.; and private in formation ,) 

(7.) Swedish Canals. —The formation of an internal navigation connecting the Cattegat 
and the Baltic has long engaged the attention, and occupied the efforts, of the people 
and government of Sweden. Various motives conspired to make them embark in this 
arduous undertaking. The Sound and other channels to the Baltic being commanded 
by the Danes, they were able, when at war with the Swedes, greatly to annoy the latter, 
by cutting off’all communication by sea between the eastern and western provinces of the 
kingdom. And hence, in the view, partly of obviating this annoyance and partly of 
facilitating the conveyance of iron, timber, and other bulky products, from the interior 
to the coast, it was determined to attempt forming an internal navigation, by means of 
the river Gotlia, and the lakes Wener, Wetter, &c., from Gottenburgh to Soderkceping 
on the Baltic. The first and most difficult part of this enterprise was the perfecting of 
the communication from Gottenburgh to the lake Wener. The Gotha, which flows 
from the latter to the former, is navigable, through by far the greater part of its course, 
for vessels of considerable burden ; but, besides others less difficult to overcome, the 
navigation at the point called Trollha'tta is interrupted by a series of cataracts about 
112 feet in height. Owing to the rapidity of the river, and the stubborn red granite 
rocks over which it flows, and by perpendicular banks of which it is bounded, the 
attempt to cut a lateral canal, and still more to render it directly navigable, presented 
the most formidable obstacles. But, undismayed by these, on which it is, indeed, most 
probable he had not sufficiently reflected, Bolliem, a native engineer, undertook, about 
the middle of last century, the Herculean task of constructing locks in the channel of 
the river, and rendering it navigable 1 Whether, however, it were owing to the all but 
insuperable obstacles opposed to such a plan, to the defective execution, or deficient 
strength of the works, they were wholly swept away, after being considerably advanced, 
and after vast sums had been expended upon them. From this period, down to 1793, 
the undertaking was abandoned ; but in that year the plan was proposed, which should 
have been adopted at first, of cutting a lateral canal through the solid rock, about 
mile from the river. This new enterprise was begun under the auspices of a company 
incorporated for the purpose in 1791, and was successfully completed in 18p0. 'The 
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canal is about 3 miles in length, and has about 6^ feet water.* It has 8 sluices, and 
admits vessels of above 100 tons. In one part it is cut through the solid rock to the 
depth of 72 feet. The expense was a good deal less than might have been expected, 
being only about 80,000/. The Lake Wener, the navigation of which was thus opened 
with Gottenburgh, is very large, deep, and encircled by some of the richest of the 
Swedish provinces, which now possess the inestimable advantage of a convenient and 
ready outlet for their products. 

As soon as the Trollhsetta canal had been completed, there could be no room for 
doubt as to the practicability of extending the navigation to Soderkceping. In fur¬ 
therance of this object, the lake Wener was joined to the lake Wetter by the Gotha 
Canal, which admits vessels of the same size as that of Trdllha'tta ; and the pro¬ 
longation of the navigation to the Baltic from the Wetter, partly by 2 canals of equal 
magnitude with the above, and partly by lakes, has since been completed. The entire 
undertaking is called the Gotha Navigation, and deservedly ranks among the very first 
of the kind in Europe. 

Besides the above, the canal of Arboga unites the lake Hielmar to the lake Machir ; 
and, since 1819, a canal has been constructed from the latter to the Baltic at Sodcrtelge, 
The canal of Strocmsholm, so called from its passing near the castle of that name, has 
effected a navigable communication between the province of Dalccarlia and the lake 
Maelar, &c.—(For further details, sec,besides the authorities already referred to, Coxe's 
Travels in the North of Europe, 5th ed. vol. iv. pp. 253—266., and vol. v. pp. 58-—66.; 
Thomson's Travels in Sweden, p. 35, &c.) 

(8.) French Canals. — The first canal executed in France was that of Briare, 34.^ En¬ 
glish miles in length, intended to form a communication between the Seine and Loire. It 
was commenced in 1605, in the reign of Henry TV., and was completed in 1642, under 
his successor, Louis XIII. The canal of Orleans, which joins the above, was com¬ 
menced in 1675. But the most stupendous undertaking of this sort that luis been 
executed in France, or indeed on the Continent, is the canal of Languedoc. It was 
projected under Francis I.; but was begun and completed in the reign of Louis XIV. 
It reaches from Narbonne to Toulouse; and was intended to form a safe and speedy 
means of communication between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean. It is 64 
French leagues in length, and 6 feet deep ; and has, in all, 114 locks and sluices. In its 
highest part it is 600 feet above the level of the sea. In some places it is conveyed, by 
bridges of great length and strength, over large rivers. It cost upwards of 1,300.000/.; 
and reflects infinite credit on the engineer, Riquet, by whom it was planned and 
executed. 

Besides this great work, France possesses several magnificent canals, such as that of 
The Centre, connecting the Loin* with the Saone ; of St. Quentin, joining the Scheldt 
and the Somme; of Besan^on, joining the Saone, and consequently the Rhone, to the 
Rhine; of Burgundy, joining the Rhone to the Seine, &c. Some of these are of very 
considerable magnitude. The canal of the Centre is about 72 English miles in length. 
It was completed in 1791, at an expense of about 11,000,000 francs. Its summit level 
is about 240 feet above the level of the Loire at Digoin ; the breadth at. the water’s edge 
is about 48 feet, and at bottom 30 feet; depth of water 5^ feet; number of locks 81. 
'Hie canal of St. Quentin, 28 English miles in length, was completed in 1810. The 
canal joining the Rhone to the Rhine is the most extensive of any. It stretches from 
the Saone, a little above St. Jean de Losne, by Dole, Bcsanyon, and Mulhousc, to 
Strasburg, where it joins the Rhine, — a distance of about 200 English miles. From 
Dole to Vogeaucourt, near Montbeliard, the canal is principally excavated in the 
bed of the Doubs. It is not quite finished. The canal of Burgundy will, when 
completed, be about 242 kilorn., or 150 English miles, in length ; but at present it is 
only navigable to the distance of about 95 kilom. In addition to these, a great many 
other canals have been finished, while several are in progress, and others projected. 
There is an excellent account of the French canals, in the Histoire de la Navigation In - 
tcrieure de la France , by M. Dutcns, in 2 vols. 4 to, and to it we beg to refer the reader 
for further details. He will find, at the end of the second volume, a very beautiful 
map of the rivers and canals of France. 

The railroads now in the course of being constructed in France have, however, 
checked the progress of canals. Wc may observe, too, that the state of the law in 
France is very unfavourable to the undertaking and success of all great public works; 
and we are inclined to attribute the comparative fewness of canals in France, and the 
recent period at which most of them have been constructed, to its influence. In that 
country, canals, docks, and such like works, are mostly carried on at the expense and 
for behoof of government, under the control of its agents. No -scope has been 
given to the enterprise of individuals or associations. Before either a road or a canal 

* This Is the statement of Catteau, Tableau, dela Mer Saltique, tome li. p. 77.; Oddr, In his European 
Commerce, p.806., and Balbi, Abrfgt de la Geogi ophie, p. 38o., say that the depth of water Is 10 feet. 
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can be constructed, plans and estimates must be made out and laid before the Minister 
of the Interior, by whom they are referred to the prefect of the department, and then to 
the Bureau dts Pontx ct des C/tnusses; and supposing the project to be approved by 
these, and the other functionaries consulted with respect to it, the work must after all 
be carried on under the superintendence of some public officer. In consequence of 
this preposterous system, very few works of this description have been undertaken as 
private speculations. And while not a few of those begun by government remain 
unfinished and comparatively useless, those that are completed have, as was to be 
expected, rarely proved profitable. There are some good remarks on this subject in 
the useful work of M. Dupin,ou the Forces Commercialese f Great Britain. 

(9.) Prussian Canals. — The Prussian states are traversed by the great navigable 
rivers tire Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula ; the first having its embouchure in the . 
North Sea, and the others in the Baltic. The formation of an internal navigation, that 
should join these great water-ways, excited the attention of government at a distant 
period; and this object has been successfully accomplished, partly by the aid of the 
secondary rivers falling into the above, and partly by canals. In 1662, the canal of 
Muhlrose was undeitaken, uniting the Oder and the Spree ; the latter being a navigable 
river falling into the Havel, also a navigable river joining the Elbe near Havelburg. 
But the navigation from the Oder to the Elbe by this channel was difficult and liah'e 
to frequent interruption ; and to obviate these defects, Frederick the Great constructed, 
towards the middle of last century, the Finnow Canal, stretching from the Oder at 
Oderburg, to the Havel, near Liebemvalde; the communication is thence continued by 
the latter and a chain of lakes to Plauen ; from which point a canal lias been opened, 
joining the Elbe near Mugdeburg. 

The Kibe beinc In this way connected with the Oder by a comparatively easy navigation, the latter has 
boon united to tne Vistula, paitly by the river Netee, aiid partly by a canal joining that river to the 
Brahe, which falls into the Vistula near Bromberg. A vast inland navigation It is thus been < otnpleted, 
barks passing freely through the whole extent of country from Hamburgh to Dantzic ; affording the 
means of shipping thp products of the interior, and of importing those of foreign countrb s, either b> the 
■North Sea or the Baltic, as may be found most advantageous.— ( Caltcau , Tableau de la Mer JJali/qur, 
tome ii. p. 11—1H.) 

(10.) llussian Canals. — The inland navigation of Russia is of vast extent, and very 
considerable importance. The reader will find some details with respect to it under 
the article Petersburg. 

(11.) Bavarian Canals. —A grand canal which was for a lengthened period in progress 
in Bavaria was completed in 1846, and promises to become of great public utility. It 
extends from Dictfurth on the Altmiihl, a navigable affluent of the Danube, to Bamberg 
on the Mayn, a distance of 2:3^ German, or about 112 English miles. It is on a large 
scale, and lias cost above 1,000,0001. This magnificent undertaking, which carries an 
inland navigation through the centre of Europe, and realises the project of Charlemagne 
for uniting the Black Sea with the- German Ocean, is conducted by a joint-stock 
company, with the assistance of the Bavarian government. But the navigation of the 
Mayn and the Danube requires to be considerably improved before this grand channel of 
communication acquires all the importance which, most probably, it is destined to obtain. 

(12.) /Austrian Canals. — The Austrian Empire is traversed in its whole extent by 
the Danube ; but the advantages that might result to the foreign trade of the empire 
from so great a command of river navigation, have been materially abridged by the 
jealousy of the Turks, who command the embouchure of the river, and by the difficulties 
that are in some places incident to its navigation. Two pretty extensive canals have 
been constructed in Hungary. That called the Bega Canal is 73 English miles in 
length : it stretches from Fascet through the Bannat by Temeswar to Becskerek, 
whence vessels pass by the Bega into the Theiss, a little above its junction with the 
Danube. The other Hungarian canal is called after the Emperor Francis. It stretches 
from the Danube by Zambor to the Theiss, which it joins near Foldvar, being 62 
English miles in length ; its elevation, where highest, does not exceed 27 feet. Besides 
the above, the canal bf Vienna establishes a communication between that city and 
Neustadt. It is said to be the intention to continue this canal to Trieste; but however 
desirable, we doubt much whether this be practicable. A railroad has been made 
from Munchausen on the Danube to Budweiss on the Moldau, a navigable river that 
falls into the Elbe, which promises to be a highly useful communication.— (Bright's 
Travels in Hungary , p. 246.; Balbi, Abrege de la Geographie , p. 216.) 

(13,) Spanish Canals , —Nowhere are canals more necessary, both for the purposes 
of navigation and irrigation, than in Spain ; but the nature of the soil, and the poverty 
and ignorance of the government as well as of the people, oppose formidable obstacles 
to their construction. During the reign of CharlesII., a company of Dutch con¬ 
tractors offered to render the Manpanares navigable from Madrid to where it falls into 
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the Tagus, and the latter from that point to Lisbon, provided they were allowed to levy 
a duty for a certain number of years on the goods conveyed by this channel. The 
Council of Castile took this proposal into their serious consideration, and alter 
maturely weighing it pronounced the singular decision — “That if it had pleased God 
that these two rivers should have been navigable, he would not have wanted human 
assistance to have made them such ; but that, as he has not done it, it is plain he did 
not think it proper that it should be done. To attempt it, therefore, would be to 
violate the decrees of bis providence, and to mend the imperfections which lie designedly 
left in his works! ”— ( Clarke's Letters on the Sjianish Nation , p. 281.) But such 
undertakings are no longer looked upon as sinful; and many have been projected 
since the accession of the Bourbon dynasty, though few have been perfected. The 
canal of the Ebro, begun under the Emperor Charles V., is the most important of the 
Spanish canals; but it is only partially completed, and during dry seasons it suflTers 
from want of water. It runs parallel to the right bank of the Ebro, from Tuedela in 
Navarre to below Saragossa; the intention being to carry it to Sastago, where it is to 
unite with the Ebro. The canal of Castile is intended to lay open the country between the 
Douro and Ilevnosa, and to facilitate the conveyance of grain from the interior to 
Santander and Bilbao. It passes by Valladolid, l’aleneia, and Aguilar del Campos ; a 
small part has been executed, and is now in operation. A company has also under¬ 
taken, what the Dutch contractors formerly offered, to render the Tagus navigable 
from Aranjuez to Lisbon ; the free navigation of the river having been stipulated at the 
Congress of Vienna. A project for deepening the Guadalquivir, and some others, are 
also on foot. —( Geographical Dictionary , ii. 710.) 

(H.) British Canals-. — Owing partly to the late rise of extensive manufactures and 
commerce in Great Britain, but more, perhaps, to the insular situation of the country, 
no part of which is very distant from the sea, or from a navigable river, no attempt was 
made, in England, to construct canals till a comparatively recent period. The efforts 
of those who first began to improve the means of internal navigation, were limited to 
attempts to deepen the beds of rivers, and to render them better fitted for the conveyance 
of vessels. So early as 1G:)5, a Mr. Sandys, of Flatbury, Worcestershire, formed a 
project for rendering the Avon navigable from the Severn, near Tewkesbury, through 
the counties of Warwick, Worcester, and Gloucester, “that the towns and country 
might be better supplied with wood, iron, pit-coal, and other commodities.” This 
scheme was approved by the principal nobility and landowners in the adjoining counties : 
but the civil war having broken out soon after, the project was abandoned, and does not 
seem to have been revived. After the restoration and during the earlier part of last 
century, various acts were at different times obtained for cheapening and improving 
river navigation. For the most part, however, these attempts were not very successful. 
The current of the rivers gradually changed the form of their channels ; the djkes and 
other artifici d constructions were apt to be destroyed by inundations ; alluvial sand 
banks were formed below the weirs ; in summer, the channels were frequently too dry 
to admit of being navigated, while at other periods the current was so strong as to 
render it quite impossible to ascend the river, which at nil times, indeed, was a laborious 
and expensive undertaking. These difficulties in the way of river navigation seem to 
have suggested the expediency of abandoning the channels of most rivers, and of digging 
parallel to them artificial channels, in which the water might be kept at the proper level 
by means of locks. The act passed by the legislature in 1755, for improving the 
navigation of Sankey Brook on the Mersey, gave rise to a lateral canal of this descrip¬ 
tion, about 11 j- miles in length, which deserves to be mentioned as the earliest effort of 
the sort in England. 

But before this canal had been completed, the celebrated Duke of Bridgewater *, 
and his equally celebrated engineer, the self-instructed James Brindley, had conceived a 
plan of inland navigation independent altogether of natural channels, and intended lo 
afford the greatest facilities to commerce, by carrying canals across livers and through 
mountains, wherever it was practicable to construct them, j - 

The Duke was proprietor of a large estate at.Worsley, 7 miles from Manchester, in 
which were some very rich coal-mines, that had hitherto been in great measure useless, 
owing to the cost of carrying coal to market. Being desirous of turning his mines to 
some account, it occurred to his Giace that his purpose would be best accomplished by 
cutting a canal from Worsley to Manchester. Mr. Brindley, having been consulted, 

* This truly noble person expended u princely fortune in the prosecution of his great designs ; end. to 
Increase his resources, is said to have restricted his own personal expenses to 400/. a year I Hut his pro¬ 
jects wore productive of great wealth to himself and his successors ; and have promoted, in no ordinary 
degree, the wealth and prosperity of his country. He died in 1823. 

t There is a good account of Brindley in Atkin's Biographical Dictionary. His intense application, 
and the anxiety of mind inseparable from the great enterprises in which he was engaged, terminated his 
valuable life at the early age of 56. 
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declared that the scheme was practicable; and an act having been obtained, the work 
was immediately commenced. ** The principle,” says Mr. Phillips, “laid down at the 
commencement of this business, reflects as much honour on the noble undertaker as 
it does upon his engineer. It was resolved that the canal should be perfect in its kind ; 
apd that, in order to preserve the level of the water, it should be free from the usual 
obstruction of locks. Hut in accomplishing this end many difficulties were deemed 
insurmountable. It was necessary that the canal should be carried over rivers, and 
many large and deep valleys, where it was evident - that such stupendous mounds of 
earth must be raised, as would scarcely, it was thought by numbers, be completed by 
the labour of ages ; and, above all, it was net known from what source so large a supply 
of water could be drawn, even on this improved plan, as would supply the navigation 
IJut Mr. Brindley, with a strength of mind peculiar to himself, and being possessed of 
the confidence of his great patron, contrived such admirable machines, and took such 
methods to facilitate the progress of the work, that the world soon began to wonder 
liow it could be thought so difficult. 

** When the canal was completed ns far as Barton, where the Irwell is navigable for 
large vessels, Mr. Brindley proposed to cariy it over that river by an aqueduct .‘19 feet 
above the surface of the water in the river. This, however, being considered as a wild 
and extravagant project, he desired, in order to justify bis conduct towards his noble em¬ 
ployer, that the opinion of another engineer might be taken, believing that he could 
easily convince an intelligent person of the practicability of the design. A gentleman 
of eminence was accordingly called, who, being conducted to the place where it was 
intended that the aqueduct should he made, ridiculed the attempt; and, when the 
height and dimensions were communicated to him, he exclaimed — ‘ I have often heard 
of castles in the air, but never was shown before where any of them were to he erected.’ 
This unfavourable verdict did not deter the Duke from following the opinion of his 
own engineer. The aqueduct was immediately begun; and it was carried on with 
such rapidity and success as astonished those who, but a little before, thought it 
impossible.” 

Before the canal from Worslcy to Manchester had been completed, it occurred to 
the Duke and his engineer, that it might be practicable to extend it by a branch, which, 
running through Chester parallel to the river Meisey, should at length terminate in that 
river, below the limits of its artificial navigation ; and thus afford a new, safer, and 
cheaper means of communication between Manchester and its vicinity and Liverpool. 
The execution of this plan was authorised by an act passed in 17(M. This canal, which 
is above 29 miles in length, was finished in about 5 years. It was constructed in the 
best manner, and has proved equally advantageous to its noble proprietor and the 
public. 

“When the Duke of Bridgewater,” says Dr. Aikin, “undertook this great design, 
the price of carriage on the river navigation was 12a the ton from Manchester to Liver¬ 
pool, while that of land carriage was 40s. the ton. The Duke’s charge on his canal was 
limited by statute to 6 shillings ; and together with this vast superiority in cheapness, 
it had all the speed and legularity of land carriage. The articles conveyed by it were, 
likewise, much more numerous than those by the river navigation ; besides manufactured 
goods and their raw- materials, coals from the Duke’s own pits were deposited in yards 
at various parts of the canal, for the supply of Cheshire; litnc, manure, and building 
materials were carried from place to place ; and the markets of Manchester obtained a 
supply of provisions from districts too remote for the ordinary land conveyances. A 
branch of useful and profitable carriage, hitherto scarcely knoum in England, was also 
undertaken, which was that of passengers. Boats, on the model of the Dutch treck- 
schuyts, but more agreeable and capacious were set up, which, at very reasonable rates 
and with great convenience, carried numbers of persons daily to and from Manchester, 
along the line of the canal ” —(Aikin's Description of the Country round Marichester, 
P- H6.) 

The success that attended the Duke of Bridgewater’s canals stimulated public-spirited 
individuals in other districts to undertake similar works. Mr. Brindley had early formed 
the magnificent scheme of joining the great ports of London, Liverpool, Bristol, and 
Hull,-by a system of internal navigation ; and though he died in 1772, at the early age 
of 56, he had the satisfaction to see his grand project in a fair way of being realised. 
The Trent and Mersey, or as it has been more commonly termed, the Grand Trunk 
Canal, 96 miles in length, was begun in 1 766 and completed in 1777. It stretches from 
near Runcorn on the Mersey, where it communicates with the Duke of Bridgewater’s 
Canal, to Newcastlc-under-Line; thence southwards to near Titchfield ; and-then north¬ 
westerly, till it joins the Trent at Wilden Ferry, at the north-western extremity of 
Leicestershire, A water communication between Hull and Liverpool was thus com- 
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pleted; and by means ©f the Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal, which joins the 
Grand Trunk near Haywood in the former, and the Severn near Stourport in the latter, 
the same means of communication was extended to Bristol. During the time that the 
Grand Trunk Canal was being made, a canal was undertaken from Liverpool to Leeds, 
ISO miles in length ; another from Birmingham to the Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
Canal, joining it, near Wolverhampton ; and one from Birmingham to Fazeley and thence 
to Coventry. By canals subsequently undertaken, a communication was formed between 
the Grand Trunk Canal and Oxford, and consequently with London, completing 
Brindley’s magnificent scheme. In 1792, the Grand Junction Canal was begun, which 
runs in a pretty straight line from Brentford, on the Thames, a little above the metropolis, 
to Braunston, in Northamptonshire, where it unites with the Oxford and other central 
canals. It is about 90 miles in length. There is also a direct water communication, by 
means of the river Lea navigation, the Cambridge Junction Canal, &c., between London 
and the Wash. In addition to these, an immense number of other canals, some of them 
of great magnitude and importance, have been constructed in different parts of the 
country ; so that a command of internal navigation has been obtained, unparallelled in 
any European country, with the exception of Holland. 

In Scotland, the great canal to join the Forth and Clyde was begun in 17GB, but it 
was suspended in 1777, and was not resumed till after the close of the American war. 
It was finally completed in 1790. Its total length, including the collateral cuts to 
Glasgow and the Monkland Canal, is 38^ miles. Where highest it is 150 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is on a larger scale than any of the English canals. Its medium 
width at the surface is 56, and at the bottom 27 feet. Originally it was about 8 feet 6 
inches deep ; but within these few years its banks have been raised, so that the depth of 
water is now about 10 feet. It has, in all, 99 locks. In completing this canal many 
serious difficulties had to be encountered. These, however, were all successfully over¬ 
come ; and though unprofitable for a while, it has for many years past yielded a 
handsome return toils proprietors, the dividend having latterly been about 20 per cent, 
on the original stock. Swift boats on the plan of those subsequently described were 
established on this canal in 1832. — (See Cldand's Statistics of Glasgow , p. 170, &c.) 

The Union Canal joins the Forth and Clyde Canal near Falkirk, and stretches thence 
to Edinburgh, being 31 £ miles in length. It is 40 feet wide at the top, 20 at bottom, 
and 5 deep. It was completed in 1822. But it appears to have been an extremely ill- 
advised undertaking; so much so that its proprietors have sold it at a heavy loss to the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company, who. employ it in the conveyance of coal 
and other heavy goods. 

A canal intended to form a communication between Glasgow, Paisley, and Ardrossan, 
was commenced in 1807 ; but only that portion connecting Glasgow with Paisley and 
the village of Johnstoun has hitherto been finished. This part is about 12 miles long; 
the canal being 30 feet broad at top, 18 at bottom, and 4^ deep. It was here that the 
experiments were originally made on quick travelling by canals, which are said to 
have demonstrated that it was practicable to impel a properly constructed boat, carrying 
passengers and goods, along a canal at the rate of 9 or 10 miles an hour, without 
injury to the banks! —(Seepost.) 

The Crinan Canal across the peninsula of Kintyre, admitting vessels of 160 tons 
burden, is 9 miles'in length, and 12 leet in depth. 

The Caledonian Canal is the greatest undertaking of the sort attempted in the eYnpire. 
It stretches S. W. and N. E. across the island from a point near Inverness to another 
near Fort William. It is chiefly formed by Loch Ness, Loch Oich, and Loch Lochy. 
The total length of the canal, including the lakes, is 60^ miles ; hut the excavated part 
is only about miles. At the summit it is 96 feet above the level of the Western 
Ocean. It is mostly constructed upon a very grand scale, being intended to be 20 feet 
deep, 50 feet wide at bottom, and 122 at top; the locks are 20 feet deep, 172 long, 
and 40 broad; and had it been wholly executed as was originally intended, frigates of 
32 guns and merchant ships of 1,000 tons burden might have passed through it. It 
was opened in 1822, being executed entirely at the expense of government, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Thomas Telford, Esq. The entire cost 
amounted, exclusive of interest, on the 1st of May, 1853, to 1,347,780/. It would 
appear, however, to have been projected without due consideration, and has been a most 
unprofitable speculation. The revenue of the canal amounted in 1852-53 to only 
5,889/.* whereas the expenditure during the same year, exc. any allowance for wear and 
tear, and me. only*900/. for repairs, amounted to 7,4292.1 But this is not all. Owing 
to a wish to lessen the expense and to hasten the opening of the canal, parts of it were 
not excavated to their proper depth, while others were executed in a hurried and in¬ 
sufficient manner. Hence the cnnal does not really admit vessels of above 250 or SOQ 
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tons burden, abd previously to steam tugs being provided on the lakes, they were 
frequently delayed in making their passage across for a lengthened period. During 
1837 and 1838,the works sustained considerable damage; and the reader needs not be 
surprised to hear that it was gravely debated whether it would not be better entirely to 
break up and abandon the canal! 

There was naturally, however, an extreme disinclination to destroy a work, which, 
how inexpedient soever originally, lias been executed at an enormous expense; and 
various schemes have been suggested for relieving the public from the expense of 
keeping it up without involving its destruction. Among others it has been proposed, 
to assign it to a joint stock company, on their agreeing to complete the works and keep 
them in repair ; and an act authorising such transfer was passed in 1840. But hitherto 
it has not been found possible to dispose of the canal in this way ; and parliament has 
since voted large sums for the partial repair of the works, which, though a good deal 
improved, will every now and then require fresh outlays. 

Some other canals have been projected and completed in different parts of Scotland. 
Of these the Moirkland Canal, for the supply of Glasgow with coal, has been the most 
successful. 

(15.) Irish Canals. —Various canals have been undertaken in Ireland, of which the 
Grand Canal and the Koval Canal are the principal. The Grand Canal was begun in 
1765, by a body of subscribers; but they could not have completed tho work without 
very large advances from government. The canal commences at Dublin, and stretches 
in a westerly direction, inclining a little to the south, to the Shannon, with which it 
unites near Bsnagher, a distance of 85 statute miles, and thence on the west side of the 
river to Ballinasloe, 14 miles. But, exclusive of the main trunk, there is a branch to 
Athy, where it joins the Barrow, a distance of about 27 miles; and there are branches 
to Portarlington, Mount Mellick, and some other places. The total length of the 
canal, with its various branches, is about 16’4 Eng. miles. Its summit elevation is 200 
feet above the level of the sea at Dublin. It is 40 feet wide at the surface, from 
24 to 20 feet at bottom, has 6 feet water, and cost, in all, above 2,000,000/. 

Two capital errors seem to have been committed in the formation of this canal, — it was framed on 
too large a scale, and was carried too far north. Had it been 4 or 41 instead of 6 feet deep, its utility 
would have been but little impaired, while its expense would have been very materially diminished. 
But the great error was in its direction. Instead of joining the Sliafbjon about 1ft miles above Lough 
Berg, it should havo joined it below Limerick. By this means, barges and other vessels passing irom 
Dublin to Limerick, and conversely, would have avoided the difficult and dangerous navigation of the 
Upper Shannon; and tho canal would have passed through a comparatively fertile country: and it 
would not have been necessary to carry it across the bog of Allen, in which, says Mr. Wakefield, “ the 
company havo buried more money than would have cut a spacious canal from Dublin to Limerick.” — 
(Account of Ireland, vol. 1. p. 642.) 

The Royal Canal was undertaken in 1789. It stretches westward from Dublin to the Shannon, which 
it joins near Tormanbury. Its entire length is about 92 miles, exclusive of a branch of ft miles from 
Kilashee-to Longford ; its highest elevation is 322 feet above the level of the sea. At bottom it is 24 
feet wide, having G feet depth of water. It had cost, exclusive of interest on stock, loans, &c. advanced 
by government, in February, 1823, 1,421,9ft!/.; and Its total cost, interest included, must now (1853) 
exceed 3,500,000/. 

This canal scorns to have been planned In tho most injudicious manner. It has the same defect as 
the Grand Canal, of being extravagantly large ; and throughout its whole course it is nearly parallel to, 
and not very distant from, the latter. There arc consequently two immense canals, where there aught, 
perhaps, to be none. At all events, it is abundantly certain that one canal of comparatively moderate 
dimensions would have been quite enough for all the business of the district, though it were much 
greater than it is at this moment, or than it iR ever likely to become. 

It appears from the accounts given in Thom's Almanac, that in 1851 the produce conveyed by these, 
canals amounted to only 335,0G1 tong, and their gross revenue from tolls, etc., to 32,946/. And deducting 
from this sum the expense attending the working of the canals and allowing for their ordinary wear ana 
tear, it is extremely doubtful whether these great public works, which have cost between 6,000,000/. and 
6,000,000/., produce a sixpence of clear revenue. 

Besides the above, there are some other canals, as well as various river excavations, in Ireland ; but 
hardly one of them yields a reasonable return for the capital expended upon It. They have almost ad 
been liberally assisted by grants of public money: and their historv.aml that of the two great canals now 
adverted to, strikingly corroborates the caustic remark of Arthur Yuung, that “ a history of public works 
in Ireland would be a history of jobs. ’ — (Tour in Ireland , pai t ii. p. 6G. 4to ed.) Those who wish to 
make themselves fully acquainted with the instory and state of tho canals of Ireland, may consult the 
j Report by Messrs. Henry , Mullins, and M'Mahon, in the Appendix lo the Report of the Select Committee 
qf 1830 on the State of Ireland, and the valuable Report on Railways.) 

(16.)’ American Canals.— The United States are pre-eminently distinguished by tlje spirit with which 
they have undertaken, and the perseverance they have displayed in executing, the most magnificent plans 
for Improving and extending internal navigation, Besides many others of great, though inferior, magni¬ 
tude, a canal has been formed connecting the Hudson with Lake Erie. This immense work is 363 miles 
in length, the rise and fall along tho entire line being 692 feet. It was originally 40 feet wide at the sur¬ 
face. 2H feet at bottom, and 4 feet deep. But these dimensions being found, from the rapidly increasing 
traffic and importance of the canal, to be far too Hunted, an act was passed In 1835, providing for its en¬ 
largement. Under this act the canal has been increased, so as to be 70 feet wide on the surface, 42 feet 
at the bottom, and 7 feet in depth, the locks being of corresponding dimensions. The original cost 
of the canal was B,027,456 dollars ; and the cost of the enlargement has been about 2ft million dollar?, 
or nearly three times its first cost. The Erie canal is the property of the state of New York, artel is one 
of the greatest and most important works of Its kind irt the world. Notwithstanding the contracted scale 
on which it was originally constructed, it has completely verified the predictions of Its projector, De^Witt 
Clinton, having been at onco extremely profitable as a mercantile speculation, and of. singular advantage 
in a public point of view to the state of New York and the Union generally. 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal would, had It been completed, havo been a great and useful work. It 
begin* at the tide water of the Potomac Itiver above Georgetown in the district of Columbia, and is in¬ 
tended to terminate at Pittsburgh, In Pennsylvania, a distance of 341$ miles. Its dimensions are nearly 
Identical with those of the new Erie Canal; its breadth at the surface being from 60 to 80 feet, ditto at 
b tftom SO foot, with ft depth of water varying from 6 to 7 feet. Several tunnels occur in the line which 
crosses the Alleghany ridge. The cost of this work was estimated at 22,275,000 dollars, which were to be 
subscribed partly by individuals, and partly by the United States and the States of Maryland and Penn¬ 
sylvania. Owing, however, to the inability, or rather disinclination, of the two last mentioned states to 
makegood their engagements, the works on the canal have been suspended, after about 10 millions of 
dollars have been expended upon them. Put the probability is that tney will be resumed and completed 
at some future pei iod ; their completion being the only means by which the capital already expended 
upon them can be made to vleld any tiling. 

A great many other canafs have been completed, and are in progress in different parts of the Union. ■ 
Of the former, the Ohio Canal, uniting the Ohio with Lake Brie, is by far the most important, and Is, if 
at all, only less advantageous than the Erie Canal. Cleveland, whero the canal unites with Lake Erie, 
has become one of the greatest emporiums on the lakes. 

(17.) Canadian Canals. —The British government has expanded a very large sum upon the Rideau 
River and Canal, stretching from Kingston, on Lake Ontario, to B>town, on the Ottawa, or Grand 
River, an affluent of the St. Lawrence. But this work was undertaken as much in the view of improving 
the military defences of Canada, as of protecting its commerce, though in the latter respect it has been 
of considerable utility. The British government has, also, constructed the Welland Canal, uniting 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, the navigation between which by the river ft interrupted by (lie falls of Niagara. 
Phis canal has become a well-frequented commercial channel, and is every d iy rising in importance. 

(18.) Utility of Canals. —The utility of canals, when judiciously contrived, ai.d opening an easy com¬ 
munication between p'aces capable of maintaining an extensive intercourse with each other, has never 
been better set forth than in a work published in 1705, entitled “ A View of the Advantages of inland 
Navigation,” &c. But the following extract from Macpherson's Annals of Commerce (anno 17i!0) con¬ 
tains a brief, and at the same time eloquent, summary of the principal advantages resulting from their 
construction —‘‘They give fresh life to established manufactures, and they encourage the establishment 
of new ones, by the case of transporting the mateiials of manufacture and provisions ; and thence we see 
new villages start up upon the borders of canals in places formerly condemned to stei ility and solitude. 
They Invigorate, and in many places create, internal trade, which, for its extent and value, is an object 
of still more Importance than foreign commerce, and is exempted from the many hauLhips and dangers 
of a maritime life and changes of climate. And they greatly promote foreign trade; and con-equcntiy 
enrich the merchants of the ports where they, or the navigable rivers they are connected with, terminate, 
by facilitating the exportation of produce Iroin, and the introduction of loreign merchandise into, tin* in¬ 
terior parts of the country, which are thus placed nearly on a level with the nvu uime parts ; or, in other 
words, the interior parts become coasts, and enjoy the accommodations of shipping. The prim of pro¬ 
visions is nearly equalised through the. whole country ; the blessings of Providence are more mule* mly 
distributed; and the monopolist is disappointed in his schemes of iniquity and oppression, by the ease 
wherewith provisions are transported fiom a considerable distance. The advantages to agriculture, 
which provides a great part of tho materials, and almost the whole of the subsistence, required in rariy- 
Ing on manufactures and commerce, are pre-eminently great. Manure, marl, lime, and all other bulky 
articles, which could not possibly bear the great expense of cartage, and also corn and other produce, 
can he carried at a \ery light expense on canals ; whereby poor lands are enriched, .and barren lands are 
brought into cultivation, to the great emolument of the farmer and landholder, anil the general advan¬ 
tage of the community, in an augmented supply of tho nocessaries ol lile and matei ials or niauufa' tures ; 
coals (the import mre of which to a manufacturing country, few people, not actually concerned in manu¬ 
factures, are capable of duly appreciating), stone, lime, iron ore, and minerals in general, as well as many 
other articles ot great bqlk in proportion to their value, which had hitherto lain useless to their propue- 
tors by reason of the expense, and, in many cases, impossibility, of cariiage, are called into life, and 
rendered a fund of wealth, by the vicinity of a canal; which thus gives birth to a trade, wh -re by, in re- 
turn, it is maintained. Tho cheap, certain, and pleasant conveyance of travellers by tho treckschuyts in 
Holland, has been admired by nl! w ho have been in that country ; aud it must be owing to the universal 
desire in this country of flying over the ground with the greatest possible rapidity that a mo le of tra¬ 
velling so exceedingly easy to the purse and the person is so little used here. Neither ought we entirely 
to forget, among the advantages of canals, the plea-ure afforded to the eye and tho mind by a beautiful 
moving landscape of boats, men, horses, &c. busied in procuring subsistence to themselves, and indiffus- 
lng opulence and convenience through the country. Aud, lu u word, wc have now the experience of 
about 4') years to establish as a rcit.un truth, what was long ago said by Dr. Adam Smith, that 'navi¬ 
gable canals arc among the greatest qf all improvements * ” 

(19.) Increased Speed of Travelling Inj Canals —Great, however, ns have been the advantages derived 
from the formation of eunals, their progress has been to a considerable degree checked by the formation 
or Railroads (which see). We believe, however, that canals will always be preferred for the convey¬ 
ance of coal and other bulky and heavy products ; and oven passengers are now conveyed along them 
with a rapidity that would previously have been supposed impossible. This new system* was inti educed 
on the Paisley and Glasgow Canal, by Mr. Houston, in June, 1K31 The results are described in the 
following statements, to which it is unnecessary to call the reader’s attention. 

Mr. Thomas Grahamc, civil engineer, in his “ Letter to Canal Proprietors and Traders,” says, “ Tho 
experiments of great velocity have been tried and proved on the narrowest , shallowest, and o.ost carved 

,n Scotland , viz. the Ardrossan or Paisley Canal, connecting the city of Glasgow with t -o town of 

1 a * viIla - :e of Johnstouu,—a distance of 12miles.” The result has disproved every previous theory 

as to difficulty and expense of attaining great, velocity on canals ; and as to the danger or damage to their 
banks by gro U velocity in moving vessels along them. 

‘‘The ordinary speed for the conveyance of passengers on the Ardrossan Canal has, for nearly 2 
years, been from nine to ten miles an hour; and, although there are fourteen journeys along the canal 
per day, at this rapid speed , its banks have sustained no injury. The boats arc 70 feet In length, about 
o lect o inches broad, and, but for the extreme nariowness ol the canal, might be made broader. They 
CttTy easily from 70 to 80 passengers; aud, when required, ran and have carried upwards of 110 
passengers. The entire cost of a boat and finings up is about 1251. The hulls are formed of light iron 
plates and ribs, and the covering Is of wood and light oiled cloth. They are more airy, light, apd com¬ 
fortable Ilian any coach. They permit the passengers to move about from the outer to the Inner cabin, 
and the f ires per mile are one penny in Ihefi st , and three Jarthings in the second cabin. The passenger* 
are ail carried under coven having the privilege also of an uncovered space. These boats are drawtt by 

2 horses (the prices of which may be fcono 50/ to 60/. per pair), tn stage* of 4 miles in length, which are 
done in from 22 to 25 minutes, including stoppages to let oui and take in passengers, each set of horses 

» 4 ? ta ? C8 a ! t « er , nakt *' Jr each day. In fact, the boats are drawn through this narrow and shallow 

bTiinpos%lu iiy Wh Ch many ce ebrated eu K llie . era h <*& demonstrated , and which the public believed, to 

A whole expenses of attendants and horses, and of running one of these boats 

ps of 12 miles each (the length of the canal) or 48 miles da'ly, including interest on tho cupdal, and 
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20 per cent, laid aside annually for replacement of tjie boats, or loss on the capital therein vested, and a 
considerable sum laid aside for accidents and replacement of the horses, Is 700/. some odd shillings ; or, 
taking the number of worklhe days to be 312 annually, something under 2/. 2s. Ad. pqr day, or about lid. 
per mile. The actual cost of carrying from 8» to 100 persons a distance of 30 miles (the length of tho 
Liverpool railway), at a velocity of nearly 10 miles an hour, on the Paibley Canal, one of the mo&teurved, 
.narrow, and shallow In Britain, is therefore just 1/. 7s. Gd sterling. Such are the facts, and, incredible 
as they may appear, they are facts which no one who inquires can possibly doubt.” 

Boats on this principle have since been established on a greut many British canals, and on the Grand 
and Royal Canals in Ireland. 

(20.) Profits of Canals, — It is a well-known fact, that canals, at an average, and allow¬ 
ing for the length of time that must elapse from the first outlay of capital before they 
yield any return, arc not very productive. When, indeed, they connect places that 
have an extensive intercourse, and when no very extraordinary difficulties have to be 
surmounted in their construction, they most commonly yield very large profits : but, 
generally speaking, this does not appear to be the case ; and, on the whole, they seem 
to have been more beneficial to the public than to their projectors. 

It is customary to insert clauses in the acts authorising canals to be cut, limiting the 
charge which the proprietors shall be entitled to impose upon the goods conveyed by 
them. But we think that the dividend ought also to he limited ; and that it should be 
stipulated that whatever a moderate toll yielded over and above defraying this dividend, 
and providing for the repair of the canal, should be accumulated as a fund in order to 
buy up the stock of the canal, so that the toll may ultimately be reduced to such a sum 
as may suffice merely to meet the necessary repairs. We are not aware that any good 
objection could be made to a plan of this sort ; and luid it been adopted in this country, 
there are several instances in which it would have been very advantageous for the public. 
When the canal of.Languedoc was completed, the most likely method, it was found, 
of keeping it in constant repair, was to make a present of the tolls to Riquet the en¬ 
gineer. “ These tolls constitute,” says Dr. Smith, “ a \ery large estate to the different 
branches of the family of that gentleman ; who have, therefore, a great interest to keep 
the work in constant repair. But had these tolls been put under the management of 
commissioners, who had no such interest, they might, perhaps, have been dissipated in 
ornamental and unnecessary expenses, while the most essential parts of the work were 
allowed to go to ruin.” l)r. Smith ought, however, to have mentioned that Kiquet 
advanced a fourth part of the entire sum laid out upon Hie canal ( Dutens, Navigation 
Intericurc de fa France, tom. i. p. 119 , Sec. ) ; and that officers were appointed by the 
crown to see that the tolls were not rendered oppressive, and the canal kept in good 
order. At the Revolution, most part of tli* property of the canal was confiscated ; but 
at the restoration of the Bourbons in 1<S 14, such parts of the confiscated property as 
had not been sold were restored to the successors of M. lliquet, who have at this mo¬ 
ment the principal management of the canal. 

*** The accompanying map of the canals, railroads, &c. of Great Britain and Ireland, 
lias been executed witli great care and attention ; and will, we hope, be found to be a 
valuable acquisition. Those who wish to see them laid down on a larger scale, are re¬ 
ferred to the magnificent six-sheet map, published by«J. Walker, Esq. of Wakefield, 
and to other maps of the same kind. “ An Historical Account ofrthe Navigable Rivers 
and Canals, &c. of Great Britain,” in 4to., attached to Mr. Walker’s map by way of 
Index, is an accurate and useful publication. 

CANARY SEED. See Sfed. 

CANDLE (Gcr. Luhtcr, Kerzen ; Du. Kaarzen; Fr. Chandelle ; It. Candtllc ; 
Sp. and Port. Velas ; Rus. Stvjeischi; Lat. Candela ), a taper of tallow, wax, or sper¬ 
maceti, the wick of which is commonly of several threads of cotton spun and twisted 
together. 


Dr. Ure give* the following table, as containing the result of certain experiments he had made, in 
order to determine the relative inteiibity of the light, and the duration of different sorts of tallow 
candles. 


Number In a 
l’onnd. 

Duration of a 
Candle. 

. Weight in 

U ruins. 

Consumption 
]h.t Hour, 

In Grains. 

Proportion of 
Light. 

Economy of 
Light. 

Candle* equal 
one Argtnd. 

JO mould 

3n 

9 m. 

682 

132 

tv* 

.68 

3-7 

10 dipped 

4 

S6 

67 a 

130 

13 

CSV 

6-25 

8 mould 

6 

31 

836 

132 

10i 


c-« 

6 do. 

7 

2J 

1,100 

I(h3 

HI 

G« 4 

6-1) 

i do. 

9 

36 

1,787 

186 

20} 

80 

3*3 

Ajj.'.md oil flame 

_^ 



312 

60 i 

100 



“ A Scotch mutchkin,” says Dr. Ure, “ or ^ of a gallon of good seal oil, weighs 
6,010 gr., or 13-^ oz. avoirdupois, and lasts m a bright Argand lamp 11 hours 44 
minutes. The weight of oil it consumes per hour is equal to 4 times the weight of 
tallow in candles 8 to the pound, and SJ times the weight of tallow in candles 6 to the 
pound. But its light being equal to that of 5 of the latter candles, it appears from the 
above table, that 2 lbs. weight of oil, value 9d. in an Argand, are equivalent in illumin- 
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ating power to 3 lbs. of tallow candles, whifch cost about 2 s. The larger the flame in the 
above candles, the greater the economy of light.” 

Until 1831, when it was repealed, candles were, for a lengthened period, subject to an 
excise duty; and their consumption was, in consequence, pretty exactly ascertained. 


An Account of the Rates of Duty separately charged on Tallow, Wax, and Spermaceti Candles, tho 
Number of Pounds’ Weight of each Sort produced, and the Total annual Nett Revenue derived from 
Candles, In Great Britain, ine&ch Year since 1820. — {Part. Paper No. 468. Sess. 1830.) 


Yean. 

Tallow. 

Rate of 
Duty per lb. 

Wax. 

Rate of 
Duty per lb. 

Spermaceti. 

Rate of 
Duty per lb. 

Nett Revenue. 



if. 

lb*. 

d. 

Ihs. 

d. 

£ 

1 . 

d. 

1820 

88,352,461 


692.705 

34 

193,163 

3j 

373,155 

14 


18*1 

93,818,346 


697,106 


165,617 


395,911 

H 

1 

182* 

98,311,801 


682,211 


179,208 


4 15,609 

15 

3 

18*3 

102,461,870 


601,104 


180,401 


433,537 

15 

8 

1824 

109,310,900 


750,751 


179,454 


4 66,012 

16 

1 

18*3 

114,187, .WO 


851,370 


808,377 


485,014 

8 

9 

18*6 

110.10*,64.3 


705,615 


*0! ,790 


4b7,069 

1* 

4 

18*7 

114,930,378 


71.3,655 


226,27 k 


487,318 

3 

4 

18*8 

117,342^157 


718,293 


*70,263 


497,770 

2 

9 

1820 

115,156,808 

— 

716,052 

— . 

303,683 

— 

489,059 

1 

9 


. Candle, Sale or Auction by Inch of, is when a small piece of candle being lighted, the 
bystanders are allowed to bid for the merchandise that is selling: but the moment the 
candle is out, the commodity is adjudged to the last bidder. 

CANELLA ALBA (Fr. Candle blanche ; Ger. Weisscr Zimmet ; It. Canil!a bianco. 
Sp/ Canella blanca ; Lat. Canella alba'), the inner bark of the CaticUa alba , a tree growing 
in the West Indies. It is brought to this country packed in casks and cases, in long 
pieces, some rolled in quills and others fiat; the quilled sort is considerably thicker than 
cinnamon, and the flat nearly \ of an inch in thickness. The quilled pieces are yellow 
on both sides ; the flat pieces are yellow on the outside and - pale brown within. The 
odour of both kinds, when fresh broken, is aromatic, something like a mixture of cloves 
and cinnamon; and the taste slightly bitter, and extremely warm and pungent. ' 

CANES. Sec Bamboo, Rattans. 

CANNON, CANNONS (Du. Kanonen; Fr. Canons; Ger. Kanoncn; It. Cannovi; 
Pol. Dziala ; Por. Canhoes ; Uus. Puschki; Sp. Canones ; Sw. Kanon ), a kind of long 
hollow engines for throwing iron, lead, or stone balls by the force of gunpowder. They 
are commonly made of iron, but frequently also of a mixture of copper, tin, and brass. 
They are either cast hollow, or solid and then bored; those made in the latter way 
being very superior. Brass cannons, or cannons made of mixed metal, are said not to 
be so well calculated for hard service, or quick and continued firing, as those made of 
iron. The proportions of the ingredients used in making the former do not differ 
materially in different countries, though they rarely coincide. To 2-10 lbs. of metal fit 
for casting, 5vc commonly put 68 lbs. of copper, 52 lbs. of brass, and 12 lbs. of tin. To 
4,200 lbs. of metal fit for casting, the Germans put 3,687^ lbs. of copper, 204^ lbs. of 
brass, and 307;$ lbs. of tin. Others, again, use 100 lbs. of copper, 6 lbs. of brass, and 
9 lbs. of tin; and others, 100 lbs. of copper, 10 pounds of brass, and 15 lbs. of tin. 

It seems to be the general opinion that cannon were first made use of in 18.36 or 
1338; but Don Antonio do Capmany has produced some statements, which render it 
almost certain that some sort of artillery was used by the Moors in Spain so early as 
1312. — ( Question.es Criticas, p. 181, &c.) Cannons were certainly used by the English 
in 1347 at the siege of Calais, and by the Venetians at Chioggia in 1366, and in their 
wars with the Genoese in 1379 and 1380. The Turks employed them at the sieges of 
Constantinople, in 1394 and 1453. When first introduecd, they were for the most part 
very heavy and unwieldy, and threw balls of an enormous size: they were, however, 
owing to their frequently bursting, about as dangerous to those using them as to their 
opponents. There is a valuable article on the construction and history of cannons in 
Jlees's Cyclopaedia ; but it was published previously to the appearance of Capmany’s work 
referred to above. 

CANTIIABIDES, or SPANISH FLY (Fr. Cantharides, Mouches tTEspagne; 
Ger. Spanische Flieyen ; It. Cantarelle ; Lat. Cantharis ; Rus. llischpanshie rnnehi ; 
Sp. Cantaridas). This insect is found on a variety of shrubs in Spain, Italy, France, 
&c. Those used in this Cpuntry arc imported partly from Sicily, but principally from 
Astracan, packed in casks and small chests. The best are of a lively fresh colour, a 
small size, and not mouldy. They are frequently adulterated with the Melolontha vitls; 
but this is distinguishable by its form, which is squarer than the cantharis, and by its 
blaek feet. If-tbey be properly dried and protected from the air, they may be kept for 
a very long period. — ( Thopisonts Dispensatory.) 
t CANTON, one of the greatest emporiums in the East, ranking, as a port of trade, 
either before, or immediately after, Calcutta, in the province of Quantong, in’China; 
being, previously to 1843, the only place in that empire open by authority to European 
trader*: lat. 23 u V 10 7 N., Ion. 113° 14' E, 
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Canton stands on the eastern bank of the Pekiang River, which flows from the in¬ 
terior in a navigable stream of 300 miles to this city, where it is rather broader than 
the Thames at London Bridge;, falling, after an additional course of 80 miles, into 
the southern sea of China. Near its junction with the sea, it is called by foreigners 
Bocca Tigris. The town is surrounded by a thick wall, partly of stone and partly 
of brick, and is divided into 2 parts by another wall running east and west. The 
northern division is called the Old, and the southern the New City. In the old 
city is .the Mantchou or Tartar general, with a garrison of Mantcliou troops under 
his command. Hie lieutenant-governor or Fooyuen’s office is also in the old city, but 
the governor and IIoppo (principal customs officer) reside in the new city, not far from 
the river. . # 

All foreign commerce is conducted in the south-west suburb, where the foreign fac¬ 
tories are situated; and which, with the other suburbs, is probably not less populous 
than the city itself. The residence of Europeans is confined to a very small space, on 
the banks of the river ; which* might, however, be as pleasant as a crowded mercantile 
place can well be, were it not for the great number of small dwelling, boats , which cover 
the face of the river. The people who occupy the larger portion of these boats are said 
to have come originally from the south ; and being a foreign and despised race, were not, 
at first, allowed to dwell on shore; but most of the distinctions between them and the 
rest of the people have been abolished. 

Although Canton is situated nearly in the same parallel of latitude as Calcutta, there 
is a considerable difference in their temperature ; the former being much the coolest, and 
requiring fires during the winter months. The streets are very narrow, paved with 
little round stones, and flagged close to the sides of the houses. The front of every 
house is a shop, and those of particular streets are laid out for the supply of strangers. 
China-street is appropriated to Europeans ; and here the productions of almost every 
part of the globe are to be found. One of the shopkeepers is always to be found sitting 
on the counter, writing with a camel’s hair brush, or calculating with his swanpan, on 
which instrument a Chinese will perform operations in numbers with as much celerity as 
the most expert European arithmetician. This part of Canton being much frequented 
by the seamen, every artifice is used by the Chinese retailers to attract their attention ; 
each of them having an English name for himself painted on the outside of his shop, be¬ 
sides a number of advertisements composed for them by the sailors in tlieir own peculiar 
idiom. The latter, it may be supposed, are often duped by their Chinese friends, who 
have, in general, picked up a few sea phrases, by which the seamen arc induced to enter 
their shops : but they suit each other extremely well; as the Chinese dealers possess an 
imperturbable command of temper, laugh heartily at their jokes without understanding 
them, and humour the seamen in all their sallies. 

Ships only ascend the river as far as Whampoa, about 15 miles below Canton; load¬ 
ing and unloading by means of native boats. 

The Chinese, considered as traders, are eminently active, persevering, and intelligent. 
They are, in fact, a highly commercial people ; and the notion that was once very gene¬ 
rally entertained, of their being peculiarly characterised by a contempt of commerce and 
of strangers, is as utterly unfounded as any notion can possibly be. Business is transacted 
at Canton with great despatch; and nowhere in the world may cargoes be sold and 
bought, loaded and unloaded, with more business-like speed and activity. 

Provisions and refreshments of all sorts are abundant in Canton, and, in general, of an 
excellent quality ; nor is the price exorbitant. Every description of them, dead and 
alive, is sold by weight. It is a curious fact, that the Chinese make no use of milk, either 
in its liquid state, or in the shape of curds, butter, or cheese. Among the delipacics 
of a Chinese market are to be seen horse flesh, dogs, cats, hawks, and owls. The 
country is well supplied with fish from the numerous canals and rivers by which it is 
intersected. 

Foreign Factories. — These extend for a considerable way along the banks of the 
river, at the distance of about 100 yards. They are named, by the Chinese, hongs, 
and resemble long courts, or closes, without a thoroughfare, which generally contain 
4 or 5 separate houses. They are built on a broad quay, and have a parade in 
front. This promenade is railed in, and is generally called Respondentia Walk.; and 
here the European merchants, commanders, and officers of the ships meet after dinner 
and enjoy the cool of the evening. The English hong, or factory, far surpasses the others 
in elegance and extent. This/with the American apd Dutch hongs, are the only 
ones that keep their national flags flying. The neighbourhood of the factories is occupied 
with warehouses for the reception of European goods, or of Chinese productions, until 
they are shipped. In 1822, during a dre&dful conflagration that took place at Canton, 
the British factories and above 10,000 other houses were destroyed; ori which occa¬ 
sion the East India Company’s loss was estimated at 500,0001 sterling, three fifths in 
woollens. 
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For the space of 4 or 5 miles opposite to Canton, the river resembles an extensive 
floating city, consisting of boats and vessels ranged parallel to each other, leaving a narrow 
passage for others to pass and repass. In these the owners reside with their families ; 
the latter rarely visiting the shore. 

All the business at Canton with Europeans is transacted in a jargon of the English 
language. The sounds of such letters as 11, D, R, and X, are unknown in China. 
Instead of these they substitute some other letter, such as L for R, which occasions a 
Chinese dealer in rice to otter for sale in English a rather unmarketable commodity. 
The name mandarin is unknown among the Chinese; the word used by them to 
denote a person in authority being quart. Mandarin is a Portuguese word derived from 
the verb mandar , to command. — ( Hamilton's East India Gazetteer ; ddilbunts Orient. 
Gommerce; Companidn to Anylo-Chinese Calendar , $*e.) 

Ttadt with China. Treaty of 1842. — The only real difficulty in trading with China 
originates in the despotism, pride, and jealousy of the government, and in the general 
corruption of its officers. The former affects to treat ail foreigners with contempt, and 
is always exposing them to insult; while the latter endeavour to multiply and enforce 
vexatious regulations and demands, that they may profit by the douceurs given for their 
evasion. We submitted, with exempiary forbearance, for a lengthened period, to every 
petty indignity the Chinese government chose to inflict; but the proceedings connected 
with the seizure and destruction, in 1839, of the opium belonging to British subjects — 
(see Opium), led to hostilities between this country and China; and these, as every one 
knows, have been productive of events that will have a powerful influence over the future 
intercourse of Englishmen, and of foreigners generally, with the Chinese. It is due 
to the latter to state, that though they were uniformly defeated, how superior soever in 
respect of numbers, they evinced no want of courage; and there can be no doubt that 
their ill-success proceeded principally from their ignorance of military affairs, and the 
extreme inferiority of their firearms and artillery. 

The following are the principal provisions in the treaty signed by Sir Henry Pottinger 
and the Chinese commissioners on the 29th of August, 1842 : 

M China to pay 21,000,000 dollars in the course of the present and throe succeeding years. 

“ The porta of Canton, Auioy, Foo-chow.foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai to bo thrown open to Flrltlsli 
merchant*; consular ollleeis to be appointed to teslde In them ; and regular and just tariffs of import 
snd export (as well as Inland transit) duties to be established and published. 

“ The island of Hong Kong to be ceded in perpetuity to her Britannic Majesty, her heirs and suc¬ 
cessors. 

“ AH subjects of her Britannic Majesty (whether natives of Europe or India) who may be confined in 
any part of the Chinese empire to be unconditionally released. 

“ An act of full and entire amnesty to be published by the Emperor, under his imperial sign manual 
and seal to all Chinese subjects, on account of their having held service or intercourse with, or resided 
ander, the British government or its officers. 

“ Correspondence to bo conducted on terms of perfect equality amongst the officers of both govern¬ 
ments. 

“ On the Emperor’s assent being received to this treaty, and the payment of the first Instalment, 
6,000,000 dollars, her Britannic Majesty’s forces to retire fiom Nanking and the Grand Canal, and the 
military posts at Cliiuhai to be also withdrawn ; but the islands of Chnsan and Kolangsoo are to be held 
until the money payments and the arrangements for opening the ports be completed.” 

In the course of the present year (1843), a proclamation was issued, prohibiting, conformably to the 
stipulations In the above treaty, British subjects tiom resorting, for the pm poses of trade and com¬ 
merce, to any other port* in the dominions of the Emperor of China, than those of Canton, Amoy, 
Eoo-chow-foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai, or than may be in the occupation ol her Majesty’s lorces. Any 
persons committing a breach or Violation of tins direction are, upon conviction in any of hoi Majesty's 
courts of rccoid or Vjee-Admiralty, liable to a penalty, not exceeding IdO/.or to imprisonment for .1 teim 
not exceeding 3 months, at the discretion of the couit. 

It will be seen from the subjoined documents that the principal stipulations in this 
treaty have since been very fully carried into effect. The tariff* of import and export 
duties, framed in compliance with the clause to that effect in the tieaty, appears to ho 
bottomed on fair and liberal principles; and the superintendent has pledged himself 
that it shall, in as far as the British government is concerned, he honestly acted upon. 

Proclamation —Sir H. Pottinger, Bait., G.C.B., her British Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, Ac.Xc. in 
China, has the satisfaction to announce, for the general information and guidance of all subjects of her 
Majesty, that he has concluded and sealed with the High Commissioner appointed by bis Imperial Ma¬ 
jesty the Emperor of China to treat with him, a commercial treaty stipulate^ lor in the detinnite treaty 
of fieafe signed at Nanking on the 29th day of August, 1842, and the ratifications of which definitive treaty 
of peace have been lately exchanged under the sign manual and seals ol her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the Emperor o'f China Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, 
Ac. now publishes the export and import tariff 1 and the regulation of trade which have been, after the 
most searching scrutiny and examination, fixed and finally agreed upon, and which taiilt'und regulations 
of trade are to be promulgated in Chinese simultaneously with the proclamation, accompanied by a pro¬ 
clamation on the part of the Imperial Commissioners, &c. Her Britannic Majesty s Plenipotentiary, Ac 
trusts that the provisions of the commercial treaty will be found in practice mutually advantageous, bene¬ 
ficial, and just, as regards the intorest, honour, and future augmented prosperity of the governments of 
the two contracting empires and their subjects, and his Excellency most solemnly and urgently calls upon 
all subjects of the Hilthh crown, individually and collectively, by their allegiance to their sovereign, by 
their duty to their country, and by their own personal reputation, respect, and good name, and by the 
tnteg)itv and honesty which <6 due from all men to the Imperial rights of the Emperor of China, not 
only to strictly conform and act op to the said provisions of ihc commercial treaty, but to spurn, decry, 
Atm make known to the world any base, unpr incipled, and traitorous or ertures which they, or their agents. 
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or cmploy&g, may receive from, or which may be in any shape made to them by any subject of China, 
whether officially connected with the government or not, for entering into any collusion or scheme for the 
purpose of evading or acting in contumacy of the said provisions of the commercial treaty. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, &c. will not allow himself to anticipate or suppose that the 
appeal which he makes to all her Majesty’s subjects will be unheeded or overlooked, by even a single 
Individual ; but, at the same time, it Is his duty, in the responsible and unprecedented situation in which 
he has been placed by the course of events, to distinctly intimate that he is determined, by every meuns at 
his disposal, to see the provisions of the commercial treaty fulfilled by all who choose to engage in future 
in commerce with China,and that in any ease where he may receive well-grounded representations from 
her Majesty’s consuls, or from the Chinese authorities, that such provisions of the Commercial Treaty 
have been evaded, or have been attempted to be so, he will adopt the most stringent and decisive measure 
against the offending parties ; and where his present power may not fully authorise and sanction such a 
measure as may seem to him fitting, he will respectfully trust that the Legislature of Great Britain will 
hold him indemnified for adopting them in an emergency directly compromising the national honour, dig¬ 
nity, and good faith in the estimation of the government of China and in the eyes of all other nations. 
.Dated at the Government House at Victoria, Hong Kong, this 22nd day of July, 1843.” 

(Signed) IIknuy Pottinger. 

General Regulations under trhieh the Biitish Trade is to be conducted at the Five Ports qf Canton, 
Amoy, Foo-chow-foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai. 

1. Pilots —Whenever a British merchantman shall arrive off the five ports opened to trade, viz.: 
Canton, Foo-chow-foo, Amoy, Ningpo, or Shanghai, pilots shall be allowed to take her immediately 
into port; and in like manner when"such British ship shall have settled all legal duties and charges, and 
is about to return home, pilots shall bo immediately granted to take her out to sea, without any stop¬ 
page or delay, ltcgarding tho remuneration to be given these pilots, that will be equitably settled by 
the British Consul appointed to eacli particular port, whoyvill determine it with due reterenceto the dis¬ 
tance gone over, the i isk run, &c. 

2. Custom-house Guards. — The Chinese Superintendent of Customs at each port will adopt the 
means that he inav judge most proper to prevent the revenue suffering by fraud or smuggling. When¬ 
ever the pilot shall have brought any British merchantman into port, the superintendent of customs will 
depute one or two trusty custom-house officers, whose duty it will be to watch against frauds on the re¬ 
venue. Thc*-o will either live in a boat of their ow n, or stay on board the English ship, as may best suit 
their convenience. Their iood and expenses will be supplied them Irom day to day from the custom¬ 
house. and they may not exact any fee whatever from eitlici the commander or consignee. Should they 
violate this regulation, they shall be punished proportionately to the amount so exacted. 

3 Masters of Ships reporting themselves on Arrival. —- Whenever a British vessel shall have cast anchor 
at any one of the above-namea ports, the captain will, within foul-and-twenty hours after arrival, proceed 
to the British consulate and deposit his ship's papers, bills of lading, manifest, &c., in the hands of the 
consul ; lading to do which lie will subject himself to a penalty of 200 dollars. For presrtiting a false 
manliest the penalty will be 500 dollars. For breaking bulk and commencing to discharge before due 
permission shall lie obtained, the penalty will lie 500 dollars and confiscation of the goods so discharged. 
The consul, having taken possession of the ship’s papers, will immediately send a written communication 
to the superintendent of customs, specif) ing the regisfer tonnage of tho ship, and particulars of tlio 
cai go she has on board ; all of w hich being done in due form, permission will then be given to discharge, 
and the duties levied as provided for in the taiiff. 

4. Commercial Dealings between English and China Merchants. — It having been stipulated that En¬ 
glish merchants may trado with whatever native merchants they pleuse, should any Chinese merchant 
fraudulently abscond or incur debts which he is unable to discharge, the Chinese authorities, upon com¬ 
plaint being made thereof, will ol course do their utmost to bring the offender to Justico ; it must, however, 
ho distinctly understood that it the delimiter really cannot be found, or be dead or bankrupt, and there 
be not wherewithal to pay, the English merchants’may not appeal to the former customs of the llong 
merchants pa)ing for one’another, and can no longer expect to nave their losses made good to them. 

5. Tonnage Dues —Every English merchantman, on entering any one of the above-mentioned five 
ports, shall pay tonnage duos at the rate of five mace per register ton, in full of all charges. The fees 
formerly levied on entry and departure, of every description, are henceforth abolished. 

fi. Jmpoit and E.rpoit Dufies _Goods, whether imported into or exported from any one of the 

above-mentioned live ports, are theneelorward to be taxed according to tho tariff as now fixed and agreed 
upon, and no lurther sums are to lie levied beyond those which arc specified in the tariff. All duties in¬ 
curred by an English merchant vessel, whether on goods importnl or in the shape of tonnage dues, must 
first be paid up in full, which done, the superintendent of customs will grant port clearance, and this, 
being shown to the British consul, he will thereupon return the ship's papers and permit the vessel to 
depart. 

7. Examination of the Goods at the Custom-house. — Every Engbsli merchant having cargo to load or 
discharge, must give due intimation thereof, aiul hand particulars of the same to the consul, who will 
immediately despatch a recognised linguist of his own establishment to communicate the particulars to 
the superintendent of customs that the goods may bo examined, and neither party subjected to loss. 
The English merchant must have a propei Iv qualified person on the spot, to attend to his interests when, 
his goods are being examined for duty ; otherwise, should there be complaints, these cannot he attended 
to. Regarding such goods as are subject by the tariff to an ad valorem duty, if the English merchant 
cannot agree with the Chinese officer infixing a value, then eaih partv shall call two or three merchants 
to look at the goods, and the highest price at which any of these merchants would be willing to purchase 
shall be assumed as the value of the goods. To fix the tare on any article, such as tea: if the English 
merchant cannot agree with the custom-house officer, then each party shall choose so many chests out 
of every 100, wlilcli, being firtd weighed in gross, shall afterwards be tared, and the average tare upon 
these shall he assumed as the tare upon the whole, and upon this principle shall the tare bo fixed upon 
nil other goods in packages. If there should still be any disputed {mints which cannot be settled, the 
English merchant may appeal to the consul, who will communicate the particulars of the case to tho 
superintendent of customs, that It may be equitably arranged. But the appeal must bo made on tho 
same day, or it will not be regarded. While'such points are still open, the superintendent of customs 
will delay to Insert the same in his books, thus affording an opportunity that the merits ol the case may 
be duly tried and sifted. 

8. Manner of paying the Duties _It is herein-before provided, that every English vessel that enters 

any ono of the five poits, shall pay all duties and tonnage dues before she be permitted to depart. The 
superintendent of customs will select certain shroffs, or banking establishments of kpnwn stability, to 
whom lie will give licences authorising them to receive duties from the English merchants on behalf of 
government, and the receipts of these shroffa for any money paid them shall be considered a* a govern¬ 
ment voucher. In the paying of these duties, different kinds of foreign money may be made use of; but 
as foreign money is not of equal purity with sycec silver, the English consuls appointed to the different 
ports will, according to time, place, and circumstances, arrange with the superintendent of customs at 
each port, what coins may be taken in payment, and what per ccntage may be necessary to make them 
equal to standard or pure silver. 

9. Weights and Measures. — Sets of balance-yards for the weighing of goods, of money weights* and of 
measures, prepared in exact conformity to those hitherto in use at the custom-house of Canton, and duly 
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stamped and sealed Jn proof thereof, will be kept in possession of the superintendent of customs, and also 
at the British consulate, at each of the five ports, and these shall be the standaid by which all duties 
shall be charged, and all sums paid to government. In case of any dispute arising between British 
merchants and the Chinese officers of customs regarding the weights or measures of goods, reference 
■hall be mado to these standards, and disputes decided accordingly. 

10. Lighter*or Cargo Stoats — Whenever an English merchant shall have to load or discharge cargo, 
he may hire whatever kh.d of lighter or cargo boat he pleases, and the sum to be paid for such boat can 
be settled between the ptrties themselves, without the interference of government. The number of 
those boats shalbnot be limited, nor shall a monopoly of them be granted to any parties. If any smuggling 
take place in them, the offenders will, of rourso, be punished according to law. Should any of these boat 
people, while engaged In conveying goods for English merchants, fraudulently abscond with the property, 
the Chineso authorities MU do their best to apprehend them ; but, at the same time, the English mer¬ 
chants must take every due precaution for the safety of their goods. 

11. Transhipment of Goods —No English merchant ships may tranship goods without special permis¬ 
sion ; should any urgent case happen where transhipment is necessary, the circumstances must first be 
submitted to the consul, who will give a certificate to that effect, and the superintendent of customs will 
send a special officer to be present at the transhipment. If any one presumes to tranship without such 

S ermissicn being asked for and obtained, the whole of the goods so illicitly transhipped will be con- 
scated. 

12. Subordinate Consular Officers — At any place selected for the anchorage of the English merchant 
ships, there may be nppoiuted subordinate consular officers of approved good conduct to exercise due 
control over the seamen and others, lie must exert himself to prevent quarrels between the English 
seamen and the natives, this being of the utmost importance. Should any thing of the kind unfortunately 
take place, he will in the like manner do his best to arrange It amicably. W hen sailors go on shore to 
walk, officers shall be required to accompany them ; and should disturbances take place, such officers 
will be held responsible. The Chinese officers may not impede natives from coming alongside the ships 
to sell clothes or other necessaries to the sailors living on board. 

13. Disputes between Jhitish Sub) tots and Chinese —Whenever a British subject has reason to com- 

f ilain of a Chinese, he must proceed to the constilate and state his grievance. The consul will thereupon 
nq uire into the merits of the case, and do his utmost to arrange it amicably. In like manner, if a Chinese 
have reason to complain of a Biitish subject, he shall no less listen to Ins complaint, and endeavour to 
settle it in a friendly manner. II an English meichant have occasion to address the Chinese authorities, 
he shall send such address through the consul, who will see that the language Is becoming, and if other¬ 
wise, will direct it to be changed, or will refuse to convey the address. If, unfortunately, anv disputes 
take place of such a nature that the consul cannot arrange them amicably, then he shall request the as¬ 
sistance of a Chinese officer, that they may together examine into the merits of the ease, and decide it 
equitably. Regarding the punishment of English criminals, the English government will enact the laws 
necessary to attain that end, and the consul will he empowered to put them in lorcc ; and regarding the 
punishment of Chinese criminals, these will be tried and punished by their own laws, Jn the way provided 
for by the correspondence which took place at Nanking after the concluding of the peace. 

14. British Government Cruizers anchoring within the Ports. -—An English government cruiser will 
anchor within carh of the five poits, that the consul may have the means of better restraining sailors 
nud others, and preventing disturbances. But these government cruizers are not to be put upon the 
same footing as merchant vessels, for as they bring no merchandise, and do not come to trade, they will 
of course pay neither dues nor charges. The resident consul will keep the superintendent of customs 
duly informed of the arrival and departure of such government earners, that lie may take his measures 
accoidinglv. 

1ft. On the Security to be given for British Merchant Vessels. — It has hitherto been the custom, when 
an English vessel entered the port of Canton, that a Chinese Ilong mei chant stood secuiity for her, and 
all duties and charges were paid through such security merchant. But these security merchants being 
now done away with, it is understood that the British consul will henceforth be security for all British 
merchant ships entering into any of the Chinese ports. 

Government Nottficatiort —With reference to the preceding proclamation, It is hereby notified that 
the now system of trade will commence at Canton on the 1st day of the 7th month of the present Cldnoso 
year (27th July, 1843), and that from that day the Hong merchants’ monopoly and Censoo charges will 
cease and terminate. 


The other lour ports of Amoy, Foo-chow-foo.Ningpo, Shanghai, which agreeably to the treaty of Nanking 
are to be resorted to by British merchant vessels, cannot be declared to bo opened for that purpose until 
an imperial edict to that effect shall be received from tho cabinet of Pekin. This edict is expected to 
reach Canton early in the month of September. An immediate public notice will be given of the arrival. 
In the Interim, measures will be taken for the appointment of consular officers, and their establishment' 
to the port in question, in order that no unnecessary delay may take place in the commencement of trade 
ut them, and merchants may make their arrangements accordingly. 

i, blowing extracts from instructions addressed to Mr. I.ay, officiating consul at Canton are pub¬ 
lished for general information, and her Majesty’s chief superintendent of trade enjoins every one con¬ 
cerned to pay implicit obedience to them • — 

“ You will see from the enclosed notification, that you are for the present relieved from the exercise 
of your consular Judicial functions ; and in the event of letters or petitions (in English or Chinese) re¬ 
ferring to disputes, or containing complaints, being presented to you, you will (unless they should be ol 
the most trivial and easily-adjusted nature) write upon them ‘ referred to the assistant superintendent 
Ac./ amt sign your name. ’ 

“ You will hold the masters of all vessels responsible to you, for the orderly and peaceable behaviour 
or their boat* crews, or any other persons belonging to their respective ships, who may visit Canton • 
and no liberty men * are to go up to that city without your previous permission, obtained in writing 
in answer to an application, specifying the number (of the propriety of which you are to consider yourseli 
tbe Judge), and distinctly promising and stating that an officer will accompany such liberty men to look 
After and control the seamen or lasrarg, as the case may be. ‘ ’ 

" ,n fln y instance where you may discover that seamen or others nro at Canton on liberty, without 
your permission, and the previous stipulations (above adverted to) having been complied with, you will 
request the commander of her Majesty’s ship, which w ill fee stationed at Whampoa, to support* your au¬ 
thority, to have the seamen or others foithwith sent back to their ships, and you will report the cir¬ 
cumstance to me, that I may adopt such further steps as the case may call for. You will at the same 
time intimate to the master, owner, or consignee, of the vessel from which the seamen or others un¬ 
authorised^ come, that all expenses attending the removal of the seamen or others from Canton, will 
be charged to the ship to which they belong, and will be recovered before she is allowed to sail, 

in cases of petty frays or assaults, or riotous and drunken conduct (unattended, however, with any 
marked degree of violence). In which you may be of opinion that tho ends of justice will be obtained 
and a sufficient example will be made, by fining the offender any sum not exceeding 10 dollars, or con- 
iwing mm for a period not exceeding five days, you have my authority to summarily decide in such cases 
« 3 even r <*ordingthe evidence, merely making a memorandum of the fact, in a book to be kept for 
»hi P »i!k!» 5 bu V . aU c ®*® 8 where you may consider the offence to call for more serious notice, you 
, ln .M f./AV; assistance of the captain of her Majesty’s ship, have the offender placed in Confinement 
ut 1 a formal Investigation can be held, and for which I will arrange on hearing the particulars from you. 
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Should you obtain positive and incontrovertible proof, that any British merchant ship on the river 
has been, or is, engaged in smuggling, or evading the payment of the just dues of the Chinese govern* 
inrnt, as laid down in the Tariff and regulation of trade, you will take immediate measures for Intimating 
the same to the Chinose high officers, and officers of customs, in order that they may, if they think proper, 
put a stop to such vessel cither landing or shipping further cargo, as the case may be; ana you will like¬ 
wise apprise the master, owner, or consignee of such ship of the steps you have taken, and will acquaint 
them that any attempt to carry on their smuggling practices, or to trade in any shape, by force, in oppo¬ 
sition to the wishes and directions of the Chinese authorities, will oblige me to have such ship removed 
from the river. 

I annex a table of consular fees which you are to levy, and which are to form a fund for the present* 
to be subject to such instructions as may be hereafter received from iter Majesty’s government. 

(By order) G. A. Malcolm, Sec. of Legation. 

Dated at Government-House, at Victoria, Hong-Kong, this 22d day July, 1843. 


Tarlffof Duties on Exports from and Imports into China, established in pursuance of the above Treaty* 
in Chinese and Mercantile Currency (Dollars and Cents), reduced into thoir equivalent Kates in ster¬ 
ling Money, according to English Weights and Measures. 

We ar« indebted for this valuable Table to VV. Tate, Ksq., author of the Modern CitmJdtt, an accurate and useftil publication, by 
which we have profited on man; occasions. 


EXPORTS. 


Per 

Chinese. 

Mer. Cur. 

Per 

Sterling. ^ 




T.M.C.O. 

I). C. 



d. 

Alum - • 


picul. 

0 10 0 

•14 


ii 

2-61 

Aniseed ... 


— 

0 6 0 0 

•70 

cwt. 

2 

9 65 

oil 



6 0 0 0 

6-Jl 

lb. 

0 

3-00 

Arsenic ... 



0 7 6 0 

1-04 

cwt. 

4 

2-47 

BamlKJo screens, and bamboo ware of all Icliu 

* 


0 2 0 0 

■28 


1 

1-46 

Handles, or idaas urnileU • 



0 6 0 0 

*70 


2 

9-65 

Mi ass leaf - 
Hmldmg materials 


~ 

15 0 0 
Duty free. 

2-10 

lb. 

0 

0-90 

Hone .tml horn ware 



10 0 0 

1-40 

cwt. 

5 

7-30 

t'.iir.nhor 



1 6 0 0 

2-10 


8 

4*95 

fanes of nil kinds • 


1,000 

0 5 0 0 

•70 

1,000 

3 

406 

C.ino.ir rutchory • • 


picul • 

0 3 0 0 

•42 

cwt. 

1 

8-19 

fossil 



0 7 5 0 

1 -05 


4 

2-47 

buds - 



10 0 0 

1*40 


ft 

730 

oil • • - 



6 0 0 0 

6-91 

lb. 

0 

3-00 

Oh nn root - 



0 2 0 0 

•28 

cwt. 

1 

1-46 

China ware of nil kinds 



0 6 0 0 

•70 


2 

9-65 

Clothes, ready made 



0 5 0 0 

•70 


2 

9-65 

Copper w ire, jiewter ware, &e. 



0 6 0 0 

•70 


2 

9*65 

Corals (or false cor aI) 



0 5 0 0 

•70 

lb. 

0 

0-30 

Crackers and fireworks of all kinds 



0 7 5 0 

105 


0 

0*4ft 

I’ll bib* 



15 0 0 

2-10 

cwt. 

8 

4-95 

Fans (as feather fans, Ate.) • 



10 0 0 

1-40 

lb. 

0 

060 

Furniture of ull kinds - 



0 2 0 0 

•28 

cwt. 

1 

1*46 

(lalnnpal ... 



0 10 0 

■14 


0 

6*73 

(iair.hoge ... 



2 0 0 0 

2 78 


11 

2f,l 

(.lass and (floss ware of all kinds - 



0 5 0 0 

•70 


2 

9-65 

(Moss lieads ... 



0 5 0 0 

•70 


2 

96ft 

(line (ns fish eluc, 5tc.) • 

Crash eloth of all kinds • 



0 5 0 0 

•70 


2 

965 



10 0 0 

1-40 


5 

730 

llnruU - 



0 5 0 0 

•70 


2 

9-65 

Ivory ware of all kinds - 



5 0 0 0 

6-94 

ill. 

0 

3-00 

Kittysnls, or paper umbrella* 



0 5 0 0 

•70 

cwt. 

2 

965 

Mai nuered wnro of all kinds • 



10 0 0 

1-40 


6 

7-30 

Le.vi, white ... 



0 2 5 0 

*33 


1 

4-82 

rerf mm* 



0 5 0 0 

•70 


2 

9-65 

Marble slabs 



0 2 0 0 

•28 



1-46 

Mats (straw, rattan, bamboo, &c.) 



0 2 0 0 

•28 


1 

1-46 

Mother-o’-pearl ware - 


— 

10 0 0 

1-40 

lb. 

0 

0-00 

Musk 


catty. 

plrui. 

0 6 0 0 

•70 

oz* 

0 

1-87 

Nankeens and cotton cloth of all kinds 


10 0 0 

1-40 

CWt. 

ft 

7*30 

Pictures, viz. large paintings 


each. 

0 10 0 

•14 

each. 

0 

801 

rice pnpCr pictures - 
Paper fans - 


1(H) 

0 10 0 

•14 

100 

0 

8-01 


picul. 

0 6 0 0 

•70 

lb. 

0 

0-30 

I’niier of all kinds 


— 

0 5 0 0 

•70 

cwt. 

2 

9-65 

Pearls (false) 



0 5 0 0 

*70 

lb. 

0 

0 30 

Preserves and sweetmeats of all kind* 



0 5 0 0 

l *70 


0 

0-30 

Hatt-in work of all kinds 



0 2 0 0 

•28 

cwt. 

1 

1-46 

Rhubarb ... 

Silk, raw, whether Chekiang, Canton, or els 

where, al 

- 

10 0 0 

1 140 

lb. 

0 

.0-60 

kinds ... 



10 0 0 0 

13 89 


0 

6-01 

coarse, or refuse of silk - 



2 6 0 0 

3-47 


0 

1-50 

organzlne of all kinds « 



]() 0 0 0 

13*89 


0 

6-01 

ribbons, thread, See. - * 

piece goods of all kinds, as silks, satins, pongc 

>es, velvets 


10 0 0 0 

13-89 

— 

0 

6*01 

cranes, lutestrings, fee. 

iV. n. — The additional duty of so mucl 
hitherto levied, to lie henceforth abolLshe. 
Silk and cotton mixtures, silk and woollen mi 

per piece 

. 

tures, ant 


12 0 0 0 

16-67 


0 

7-01 

goods of such class » 



3 0 0 0 

4-17 


0 

1*80 

Shoes and boots, leather, satin, or otherwise 



0 2 0 0 

•28 

cwt 

1 

1*46 

Sandal wood ware - - 



10 0 0 

1-40 

lb. 

0 

0-60 

Soy ... 



0 4 0 0 

•56 


0 

0-24 

Silver ware and gold ware ♦ 

Sugar, white anti brown • 



10 0 0 0 

13*89 

o*. Troy. 

0 

0*41 



0 2 6 0 

•35 

cwt. 

I 

4-82 

Sugareandy of all kind* • 



0 3 6 0 

•49 


1 

11*55 

Tinfoil 


0 3 0 0 

•70 


2 

9-65 

Tea - • - 


2 6 0 0 

3-47 

lb. 

0 

1-50 

Tobacco of all kind* - . 



0 2 0 0 

*18 


0 

012 

Turmeric ... 



0 2 0 0 

*28 

cwt. 

1 

1*46 

TortoJsehbell ware - 



10 0 0 0 

13-89 

lb. 

0 

6-01 

Trunks of leather - . 

Treasure (coin of all kind*) • 


— 

0 2 0 0 
Duty free. 

3 0 0 0 

•28 

cwt. 

1 

1*46 

Vermillion * 

Article* unonumerated in this tariff to pay 

IMPORTS. 

5 per cent 

ad valorem. 

417 


0 

1*80 

A ssnfotlda ... 

_ 

picul. 

10 0 0 

1-40 

cwt. 

8 

m 

Bee** wax . - . 



10 0 0 

1-40 


5 

Hotel nut - 



0 15 0 

•21 


0 

40*00 

Riche de mar, first quality, or black 



0 8 0 0 

1*12 


4 

ft-84 

second quality, or white • 



0 2 0 0 

| *28 


i 

300 

Bird*' nests, first quality, or clean 

H 

L 2 

5 0 0Q 

1 6-5)1 

1 ib. 

: o 
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IMPORTS — continued. 


Bird*’ nests, second quality, or good middling • 

third quality, or undefined ... 

Camphor (MaUjr), Hot quality, OTclean - 
second quality, or rcfu^-e - « - 

Clove*, first quality, or picked ... 

second quality, or mother clove* 

Clocks, watches, spy-glasses, all kinds of writing desks, 
dressing boxes, cutlery, perfumery, fitc. - 
Canvas, 30 to 40 yards long, 24 to 31 in. wide 
Cochineal 

Cornelians - • . 

beads ..... 
Cotton ..... 
Cotton manufactures, viz. t — 

long cloths, white, 30 to 40 yrds. long, 30 to 30 In. wide 
cambrics and muslins, 20 to 21 yards long, 41 to 4(i in. 
wide ..... 

' grey or unbleached cottons, vl/., long cloths, domestics, 
Btc., 30 to 40 yards long, 2S to 40 in «Ido 
gre^ twilled cottons, 30 to 40 yards long, 23 to 40 in. 

chintz and prints of all kinds, 2i to 30 yards long, 2G 
to 31 In. wide .... 
handkerchiefs nlx>ve 1 yard square 

ditto under 1 yard squaie ... 

ginghams, pullicates, dyed cottons, velveteens, silk and 
cotton mixtures, woollen and cotton mixtures, and all 
kinds of fancy goods notin current consumption 
yam and cotton thread ... 

Cow bezoar - 

Cutch ----- 
Elephants* toeth, first quality, whole 

second quality, broken ... 

Fish maws ..... 
Flints ..... 
Class, glass ware, and crystal ware of all kinds 
Gambler - - - 

Ginseng, first quality .... 

second quality, or refuse ... 

Gold and silver thread, first quality, or real - 
second quality, or mutation 
Gum ttenjamm - 

otlUinum .... 


coarse, or linen and cotton mixtures, silk 
mixtures, dre- 
Mace, or flower of nutmeg 
Mntlier-o'-pearl shells - - . 

Metals, viz.: — 

Cop]H>r, unmanufactured, rs In pigs 
manufactured, as in sheets, rods. Sic. 
iron, unmanufactured, as in pigs 
manufactured, as in hars, rods. Sec. 
lead. In jHks, or unmanufactured • 

quicksilver ... 

steel, manufactured ... 


uneiiu nerated metals 
Nutmegs, first quality, or cleaned - 
second quality, or uuclcaned 
Fepi»er - 

Put chuck - . - 

lUitans - 


BnUiK’ire (to be sold to government agents only) 

Hbarbs* tins, tint quality, or white - . 

second quality, or black ... 

Skins and furs, %i/, t _ 
cow and x Index, tanned and untanned * 
sea otter skins .... 

fox skins, large .... 

small - - - . 

tiger, leopard, and marten ... 
land otter, racoon, and shark skins - 

beaver skins .... 

hare, rabbit, and ermine ... 
Smalts ..... 
Soap ----- 

Stockfish, fitc. .... 

Sea horse teeth .... 

Treasure and money of all kinds - 
Wine, beer, spirits. Sic., in quart bottles . 

in pint bottles .... 
In casks ..... 
Woods, viz.: — 

ebony ..... 
sandal wood .... 

snpAti wood .... 

uncnumcrated .... 
Woollen manufactures, viz « — 

broad cloths, stripes, habit cloths. See., 54 to 61 In. wide 
long ells, cnsslmeics, flannel, and narTow cloths of this 
description .... 

blankets of atl kinds - • • . 

Dutch camlets .... 
camlets - - - - - 

Imitation-camlets, bonibazettes. Sec. - - 

bunting (narrow) .... 
unenumerated woollen goods, or silk and woollen, 
cotton and woollen mixtures ... 
Woollen yams .... 

I Articles unenumeratod In this tariff to pay 3 per 

I cent, ad valorem. 


n vessels entering, In full of all | 
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EttrmtATTONi.— ChLicte Wclghtt. per steelyard: 1 pi rut = 
100 cutlic* = 1,600 tael* = 133^ avoirchijmis. 1 taci = .VSrtj 
itrain« Troy* 4(10 bs. avoirdupois = 3 piculs. 1 cwt. acolr 
dupom = 81 cattles. 1 lb. avoirdupois = I 2 taets. 

Chinrtc Manures i 1 chang ra 141 Eng'lsli Inches, or 12 
chnnu = 47 yaidg. Liquid* and, generally, grain are sold by 

weight. 

Chinese Afonin t 1 tael = 10 macc = 100 candareen = 1,000 
cash. 

The principal monetary Integer, the tael, Is this weight of 
*vcee silver, there being mi Chinese coins in gold, and no ot‘ or 
Chouse currency, or medium of payment, in silver, than small 
Ingots of sveee silver, stamped by tile ah rolls or hankers up. 
iHilnied by tlie government. The average purity of syfee si ver 
may be reckoned at ‘JX touch, or Mi dwts , letter than Itritish 
stand trd ; and as it contains, on the average, nboiit 12 grains 
of gold in the pound Tro*, the nett value at M) pence per ounce 
atmdtrd, nCer making the usual allowance for the e\trac- 
lion of the gold, Is very nearly equal to 7Hj pence .sterling, jier 
tael. 

In mercantile currency, or the moticv of account of foreign 
mm hauls trading with Chinn, the dollar is divided Into 100 
cents, and 720 taels of Chinese account ire ic< koned equ il to 
1,000 dollars In this currency, making the tael equ il to 1 dollar 
IIS S-'Jtlu cents; but In small amounts it isrtc komd at 1 dollar 


40 cents. This Is, however, only a nominal rnluntlon, l»y which 
(he dollar is made nearly S6>) pence sterling, or 13J per cent, 
at ove Its real value. 

According to the 8th article of the genera! regulations under 
which the British trade is to lie conducted at the live |iort.s of 
Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai, the 
English consuls appointed to these ports are to arrange with 
the superintendents of the customs at each, what coins may b« 
taken In the payment of the duties, and what tier centage may 
he mcftwary to make thorn equal to standard or pure silver. 
1 n pursuance of this regulation, the following estimations have 
been made At Canton, and will, probably, be fbllowed at the 
other ports of trades — rupees weighing 109/. 7m. 9c. Or.; Pe¬ 
ruvian dollars, lilt. 4m. 5c. 5c.; Mexican dollars, 111/. 9m. 
0c. Oc.; llolivian dollars, 112/. 1 m. 5c. IV.; Chilian dollars, 
112/. 5m. 2c. 0c.; and chopper! dollars, 113/. 2m. 0c. 7c.; are 
to ho accounted as 100 taels of sveee silver, lielng, aci ording to 
this monetary tariff, respectively equal to 2 dwts., 5fr dwts., 
dwts., 61 uwtb., 7^ dwts., and SJdwt*. worse than British 
standard. To these per rentage* arc to he added l , Jter cent, 
for difference between the hoppn's and the shroH *s weights, 
and another 4 per cent, for rctmlng. Hence the value of the 
tael of svece silver Is r.ndoved very nearly equal to "'H pence, 
and m ith the 1 per cent., to R(),\ pence sterling, at which valua 
the Chinese rates In the above schedule have been reduced. — 
(Tu/e.) 


Opium. — A notion having been entertained that opium might be legally imported 
into China, under the provisions of this tariff, on paying an ad valorem duty of 5 per 
cent., the following proclamation has been issued on the subject: — 

Proclamation _It having been brought to my notion that snrh a stop has boon contemplated ns 

sending vessels with opium on hoard into the ports of China to be opened l»y treaty to foreign trade, 
and demanding that the said opium shall be admitted to importation, by virtue of the concluding clause 
of the new tariff, which provides for all articles not actually enumerated in that tariff passing at an 
ad valorem duty of ft per cent., I think it expedient, by this proclamation, to point out to all «limn it 
may concern, that opium being an at tide the traffic in which is well known to be declared illegal and 
contraband by the laws and imperial edicts of China, any person who may take such a step will do so at 
his own risk, and will, if a British subject, meet with no support or protection from iter Majesty's cuii- 
guls or other officers. 

This proclamation will be translated and published in Chinese, so that no one may plead ignorance 
of it. 

Government-house, Victoria, this 1st day of August, 1843. 

But, notwithstanding tins proclamation, and in defiance of the strong denunciation of 
smuggling in the proclamation of the 2d of July (see p. 245), it is distinctly stated in 
Hong Kong papers that there was, on the 21st of September 18-13, almost in sight of 
our consular flag, a “fleet of British vessels openly engaged in the vending of opium 
to the Chinese !” This certainly is a curious commentary on the above proclamations ; 
and it were much to be wished, seeing that the trade cannot be suppressed, that it were 
legalised on opium paying a reasonable duty. 

The payment of our consuls by fees is much, and we believe justly, objected to at 
Canton. It is a bad practice anywhere, and especially so in China. 

Supposing, however, that the treaty with China is bona fide carried into effect, still it 
may be doubted whether the trade with that empire will ever be so extensive as many 
suppose. We believe, indeed, that China will afford a most extensive outlet for various 
descriptions of our manufactured goods, provided we can bring away equivalents suitable 
for the European and other foreign markets. But this, we incline to think, will be no 
easy matter. Excepting tea, China has few articles suitable for extensive use in Europe, 
other than silk and silver. Chinese silk is, however, losing ground as compared with 
that of Italy and Turkey, while it is most probable that the enhancement of its price, 
consequent to any great increase in the exportation of silver, would, in no very long 
time, bring it to a close. Tea is the grand equivalent which the Chinese have to 
exchange for our products; and there cannot, as it appears to us, be a doubt that 
the effectual reduction of the present exorbitant duties on tea would be the most likely 
means of extending the trade with China. 

Hong Kong. —The island of this name, ceded to us by the above treaty, is situated 
on the N. side of the entrance from the sea to the actuary of the Canton River, being 
separated from the main land by a narrow channel having 14 fathoms water. It 
stretches about 8 miles from east to west, and is of a very irregular figure, having 
• several promontories, and being deeply indented with bays. It consists principally of 
a series of high hills, the highest having an elevation of about 1,200 feet. Victoria, the 
principal British settlement on the north side of the island, in lat. 22° 16' 27" N., long. 
114° 10^ 48" E., has the advantage of an excellent roadstead with from 3 to 7 
fathoms water and good holding ground. There are also numerous well-sheltered 
roads and bays with deep water on the south side of the island ; which, indeed, appears, 
from its position and other advantages, extremely well fitted for a naval station. Every 
thing, however, will depend on the fact of its being healthy, of which, we are sorry to 
observe, grave doubts are entertained. Should these happily prove unfounded, it is pro¬ 
bable that in no very lengthened period a considerable portion of the trade which is at 
present centred in Canton will be transferred to Hong Kong; and* under the above 
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condition, it can hardly fail to become an important entrepot, not merely for the trade 
with the Canton River, but with China generally. It is intended to have it strongly 
fortified.—(See the Plan of the Canton River in the Mercator's Chart prefixed to the 
title-page of this work.J 


Jgoniee _Account* a n kept at Canton In tale*, mace, can- 

darinin, ami cash ; the tael being divided into 10 mace, 100 
oandarinea, or 1/NK) caah. There in hut one kind of money 
made in China, called cash, which is not coined but cast, and 
which is only used for small pavmetits; it is composed of 6 
parts of copper and 4 of lead ; ft <» round, marked on one side, 
and rather raised at the ed^ex, with a square hole in the middle. 
These pieces are commonly carried, like lieads, on a string of 
wire. A tael of fine silver should be worth 1,00(1 cash, but, 
on account of their convealence for common use, their prii o 
is sometimes so much raised that only 760 cash are given for 
the tael. 

Foreign coins, however, circulate here, particularly Spanish 
dollars; and for small change they arc cut into very exact pro¬ 
portions, but afterwards weighed ; fur which purpose merchants 
generally carry scales, cailcddotchin, made somewhat after the 
plan of the English steelyards. 

The tael u*ed to be reckoned at 6s. Hd. sterling In the books of 
the Bast India Company ; but its value varies, and is generally 
computed according to the price paid per ounce lor Spanish 
dollars In London. The tables given tori his proportional value 
may be calculated In pence sterling, by the multiplier 1 *ktl»S. 
Thus, if the price of the Spanish dollar l»c 60J. jht ounce, the 
value of the tael will be Ml x FV08 = 72'48rf.; if at G6//., the 


value of the tael will be 79'728<f. j and for any other price In 
the same proportion. 

Unenete qf Gold and .S'i/tirr.—The fineness of gold and silver 
1* expressed by dividing the weight into 100 parts, railed toques 
or touch; similar to the modern practice of France. Thus, if 
an Ingot be 93 tdUch. it is understood to < ontiiin 7 parts of alloy 
and 93 of pure nicini, making in the whole 100. 

The fineness of the precious metals, ex|rrch.se<l in these deci¬ 
mal proportions, may be converted into English proportions by 
the following analogies' — .Suppose gold is ill-66 touch, say, ns 
100 : 91'lib : : lit : 11, the standard, and vice vrred .- mid to con¬ 
vert standard silver into touch, say, ns VfO . 222 : i 100 • 92-6, 
the touefeof sterling silver, l’ure gold nr silver without alloy 
is called ny the Chinese syece; and sometimes, when of less 
purity, the metal is accepted aa sycee. 


Silver Ingots are used ns money, and weigh from $ a tat I to 
100 tncU, their value being determined by their weight. These 
Ingots are of the best sort of silver; that is, about 94 tout h. 


Gold Ingote. — Gold is not considered a* money, but .is mer¬ 
chandise: it is sold in regular ingots of n determined weight, 
which the English call shoes of gold ; the largest of these weigh 
sO taels each; and the gold U reckoned 94 touch, though it 
may lie only 99 or 93. 


Weight*. - Gold and silver are weighed by the enttv of 16 
taels; thetncl is divided Into 10 mate, 100 candnrinCH, or 1,000 
cash. 100 tads arc reckoned to weigh 120 07 , ICdwts. Troy, 
which makes the tael equal to 379’8 English grains, or 37 6bb 


grammes. 

1'he principal weights for merchandise are the picul, the 
rnttv, and the tael; the picul being divided into 100 catties, or 
1,600 tael*. 


1 Tael weighs, avoirdupois 
Ifi Taels, or 1 catty 
100 Catties, or 1 pit ul > 


■Lbs, o/. dwts. 

• 0 1 6-131-= 14 oz. 

- 1 6 6-333= lllb. 

-133 b 5*333 = 133 $ lbs. 


Hence the pt< ul weighs CO-172 kilogrammes, or 162 lbs. 0 oz. 
8 dwts. 13 got. Troy. 

The above weights are sometimes otherwise denominates!, 
especially by the natives' thus, the catty is ca led gin; the 
t.u-1, Ivimg; the mme, tchen; the tandarine, fivan, and the 
cash, 1 is. 

There arc no commercial measure* In China, ns all dry good* 
and liquids are sold by weight. In delivering a i argo, English 
wpights are used, and afterwards turned into Chinese piculs 
and catties. 


Lang Meature. — That used in Chinn Is the covld or cobre: It 
1* divided Into 10 punts, mid 1* equal to 0'3713 metro,or 1 t-b‘26 
English inches. 

The Chinese have 4 dlfR’rcnt measures answering to the 
foot, viz. 

Metres. Eng.Inch. 

The foot of the mathematical tribunal ■= 0-333 = 13 125 

The builders’fool, called longpu - = 0-3228 = I2'7 

• The tHilois’ and tradesmen’s toot - = d 5381 = 13-33 

The foot Used by engineers - - r= 0-.121 1 = 12‘G5 


1’he li contain* 180 f.ithoms, each tO feet of the last men¬ 
tioned length t therefore the 11 = !^i‘t"4 English feet; and 
1994 Its measure a mean decree of the meridian nearly; hut 
European missionaries in China have divided the degree into 
900 Its, each li mnking 1,82<1 English feet; which gives the 
degree G9T66 English miles, or 11-131 French niymunetres. 


European Trade at Canton — As soon a* a vessel arrives among 
the islands which front the entrance to the Canton river, she is 
generally boarded by a pilot, who conduct* her into Macao or 
Hong Kong road*, 'ltic entrance is, however, so safe, that 
ship* push on without waiting for the pilot, who, if the weather 
be had, is sometime* long in coming on board. The pilots’ 
names are registered at theReun-mln-foo’s office, near Macao ; 
and for a licence to act, the sum of 600 dollars Is paid. The 
person who takes out the licence sometimes know* nothing about 
ships or the riveT ; but employs fishermen to do the duty. On 
the vessel’* arrival In the ro.uls, the pilot goes on shore to report 
I her at the office of the kuun-min-foo, who, when he has re- 
[ ceived answer* to his inquiries, gives a jiertnlt for her to pass 
through the Hogue, and orders a river pilot on board. Tills 
pilot seldom repair* on board the vessel In fore 24 hour* have 
elapsed. When art ived, the vessel proceeds through the Hogue, 
and up the Canton liver, to Whampoa. 

Every ship that enters the port require* tins service of a lin¬ 
guist, and tomprador, before she can commence unloading. 
The master u*ed to be required to give a written declaration, 
in duplicate, solemnly affirming that the ship has brought no 
opium. 

All the trade with foreigners used to lie confined to the Hong 
or security merchants; but this restriction ha* recently been 
abolished ; nnd for*Ignore may now deal with any merchant or 
other party they think fit to employ. The linguists are govern¬ 
ment inletpretcre, who pro*ure permits for delivering and 
taking in caigo, transact all the Custom-house business, and 
keep accounts of the duties. All the minor < barges of the go- 
seminent, also, are paid bv them ; in consideration of which 
they receive a fee of about 173 dollars, previously to the vessel's 
departure. 

When a vewcl u lshes to discharge or receive cargo, (lie lin¬ 
guist i» informed, a day or two previously, what kind of goods 
are to berecemd or dl'chnrgcd, and in what quantities. He 
then nppli.-s ior a permit, which being issued, the lighters or 
chop-boats proceed to \\ hampon, where they usually arrive on 
the evening of the second or morning of the’ third das. For a 
single lai.it the linguist used to receive a fee of 23 dollars ; hut 
if a permit he obtained fot fVom 2 to 6 boats at a tune, the 
fe- for eaih boat was only 11 taels 2 mace (i cand., or about 
15A dollars. 

When the goods are ready to he landed f»om or *ent to the 
ship, the hoppo (principal Custom-house ofth cr) sends a do. 
medic, a wnt»r, and a police runner j (tie hong merchant Who 
ha* se« ured the ship sends a domestic, tailed a court-going man 
(one who attends at the public oflh es, on ordinary occasions, in 
Iteh.df of his master) -, ami the linguist sends an accountant art! 
interpreter, to attend at the examination ol the goods. The 
hong merchants used to be held responsible by government for 
all duties, whether on imports oi exports in foreign vessels; 
and then fore, when goods were purcliitsed. It was customary 
for the parties, before fixing the pi ice, to arrange between them¬ 
selves who was actually to pay the duties. 

Of an import cargo, each < hop boat, According to rule, whii h, 
however, is not rigidly enfon ed, should contain, - of woollens, 
camlets, and long-ells, 110 bales ; tin, .500 bare ; lead, 600 pigs; 
Homhny ( otton, .55 bales ; Bengal cotton, 80 bales; betel nut, 
pepper, Ac., 300 piculs. 

Of exjMvrt goods, a i hup boat should take, — of tea, 600 * bests; 
of other sorts of good*. 50(1 picul*. If more than this, the hong 
merchant gives to the chop-ho.it, for each additional picul, 
64 dollars. 

In calculating the duties on export goods, 90 catties are eon- 
sideied lot), 'the woollens, long-ell-, and camlets, are mea¬ 
sured li> the chang of lOcovids, without any deduction; and 
simile articles are numbered. 

If, after entering the port, any persons tranship goods, it is 
considered that the one ship sold them to the otlun ; and, in 
that case, the same duty lias to lie paid a* if the goods worn 
brought up to Canton. Provision* are not included in this 
regulation. 

Shn>s’ boat* are not allowed to carry up or down any thing 
chargeable w Ith duty. 

Gold, silver, copper, and Iron are prohibited to lx-exported; 
a few culinary utensils are the only exception When it Is de¬ 
sired to export treasure, the hong merchant must make an 
eslimatcof the value of the import und export rargoe- ; and 
whatever hulnm e there may be in favour of the ship, may Iben 
be shipped oil as iteusure. 

If more cargo lw sent to a ship than she CRn lake on hoard, 
nnd she wl»hes it to he shipped on lioard another, it must be 
done within 3 days afier announcing the goods at the Custom- 
hotise, and a hong merchant must state it to government; 
if granted, a hong merc-hat t nnd linguist are ordered to go 
to Whampoa and take an account of su« h good*) all wldi h, 
with the expense of Ixiat*, runnels, &c. at Wham;>oi, costs 
40 or 60 dollars. — (Companion to Anglo-Chinee* Calendar, 


Hong Merchants. — Previously to the commencement of the new system, it had, as stated above, been 
the invariable practice, enforced by law, that all foreign vessels arriving in the port should employ, as 
broker or agent, a hong or security merchant, who bernme, by doing so, responsible to the government 
for the duties. These merchants, who were but few in number, were the only individuals in the em¬ 
pire legally authorised to trade with foreigners, a privilege for which they had to pay very largely, 
llut, after an arrangement had been made with any particular hong merchant for securing a ship, her 
CAptaln or supercargo might deal with any other hong merchant, or even with any outside merchant (or 
merchant not belonging to tho hong) ho pleased. The peculiar duty of the hong merchant was to pay 
the duties bn both the inward nnd outward cargoes ; and hence arose the practice of foreigners buying 
nil goods for export duty paid, and selling all the goods brought with them free of duty, Lite duties 
being, in both cases, paid by the hong merchants who had secured tho ship; and hence, also, the ig- 
nornneo of most iorcigners as to the amount of the duties. But now that the privilege of the hong 
merchants has been abolished, the duties will have to he paid to the Chinese authorities by the parties 
importing and oxportyig, in the same wav as In this count!y. 
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Foreign Merchants. — These consist of British* .American, French, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Spanish, and Portuguese, with Parsee and Indian Mohammedan British sub¬ 
jects. The Americans, French, and Dutch have each consular agents ^recognised by 
the Imperial government. The same privileges have been, or are to be, conceded to all 
forcigueis that have been granted to the English. 

Kates of Commission in China, agreed Upon in November, 1831, and revised by the Chamber of 
Commerce, Marti), 1838. 

1. On nil sale* of opium, cotton, cochineal, agent* or owner* or commanders, on the 

camphor baron , bird*’ uests, diamonds, amount of freight, whether the same 

and oth. r precious stones, pearls, ships, passes through the hands of the agent 

and houses - - - - 3 per cent. or not - - - • 5 per cent* 

2. On sales of all other good* . - 3 ditto. 21. On noei vine inward freight - - 1 ditto. 

.V. On returns, Ifl n goods * V) ditto. 22. On Hhi|s.’ disbursements - - - 9* ditto. 

4 On returns, If In tronsure, hullion, nr bills - 1 ditto. 25. On chartering ships for other parties - 2j ditto. 

5. On purchases, not being returns for goods 24. On cHbctmg insurance, or writing orders 

sold: for insurance - - - -4 ditto. 

1st. Of raw silk - - - 3 ditto. 25. Settling Insurance losses, total or partial, 

2<U Of manufactured silk - .5 ditto. and on procuring return of premium - I ditto. 

3d. Of all other goods - - 5 ditto. 26. Debts, where a pro. ess at law or arbitra- 

6. On Inspecting teas, whether for returns or lion is necussarj, 24 per cent.» and if 

otherwise, an additional charge of • 4 ditto. recovered ... - 5 ditto. 

7. On sale, purchase, or shipment of bullion - 1 ditto. 27. Collecting house rent - 2j ditto. 

8. On drawing stile, or negotiation of hill* 28. Acting for the estates of persona di censed, 

when not involving responsibility as ns executors or administrator* - - 5 ditto, 

drawer or endorser - - - 1 ditto. 29. The management of the estates of others, 

9. On drawing, sale, or negotiating of lillU on the amount received * - 2i ditto. 

when guaranteed by the agent as diawer 30. All cash receipts, not serving for the pur¬ 
er endorser, and not covered by adequate < hase of goods, and not otherwise sjieci 

security - - - 2J ditto. fied above - - - , - 1 ditto. 

10. On purchasing hill*, or effecting rrmit- 31 Shiotliug • • - - 2 per uul. 

tance by bills, of the agent or otherwise - I ditto, 32. '1 ranshljipmg good* - - * 1 per cqlil. 

11. On negotiating loan* or respondentia • 2 ditto. 33. All .id\uncen not punctually liquidated„tlio 

12. On guaranteeing hills, bonds, or other en- agent to have the option 4t charging a 

gagcinent'. .... 2J ditto. second commission, as upon a fresh ad- 

13. On guaranteeing sa’cs when cs|ie t iallv re- vain c, provided the charge* does not occur 

u in red without including responsibility two e In the same year - - - l ditto, 

tor remittances ... ditto. 34. At the option of the agent, on the amount 

11. On guarai teeing both sales and remittance debited or credited within the ye.us, ln- 

of proceeds - - . -1 ditto. eluding interest, and excepting only item* 

15. On bills of exchange, returned noted, or on which a commission of 5 per pent, has 

protested - - - - 1 ditto. been charged - - - - 1 dl to. 

16. On letters of credit for mercantile purpose* ditto. N.U. — This charge not to he applied to 

J7. On all advances of money for purpose* of paying over a balance tine on an ar- 

trade, whether the goods are (ons'gned count m »de up to a pirtitular period, 

to the aeent or not, and where a com- * unless where such balance is withdrawn 

mission of 3 per cent, is not charged - 2J ditto. without riasonahle notice. 

18. On onlcrmg goods or supointending the rori Chugci are fixed under the new treaty «t 5 mace per 

fulfilment of contracts, where no other register ton. In full of all charges; so that the complex system 

commission is dcrivtd • - - 24 ditto. that previou-ly obtdned for charging those duties *, now. in so 

19. On all goods, treasure. Sec. consigned, and far at least a* Hntish ship* are concerned, at an end. vessel* 

afterward* withdrawn or sent to auction, importing rice or other gram into nny of the five ports open 

and for goods consigned for additional to llritidi vissoU, are liable to «o charges whatever; but if 

di livery to others - - - 4 com- they take away an export cargo, they then have to pay the 

mission. duties on such cargo agreeably to the tariff, and one moiety 

20. On procuring freight, or advertising a* ol the tonnage dues, or 24 mace per ton. 

Trade between England and China. — Down to 1834, the trade between the United 
Kingdom and China was monopolised by the East India Company, but in the above 
yeaf this monopoly was happily abolished, and the trade with China thrown open to all 
classes under the conditions specified in the act 3 & 4 W. 4. c. 93. Tea has always been 
by far the principal article of import from China ; and it is mainly owing to the diffusion 
of the tnste for it, and its consumption by all ranks and orders of the people, that the 
trade with China has attained its present importance : and, as already seen, we believe 
we must principally look to the increased consumption of tea that will, no doubt, 
follow the effectual reduction, now in progress,.of the exorbitant duties with which 
it has hitherto been loaded, for the future increase of the trade. The other articles of 
import are raw silk and silk manufactures, cassia lignea, and a few more ; but they 
are of very inferior value and importance as compared with tea. 

The great articles of export from this country to China consist of cotton stuff* 
and yarn, woollen goods, linen, &c., earthenware, iron and steel, &c. Bullion used to 
be largely exported to China. But for some years past that has not been the case. It 
has, however, been exported in the course of the present season (1853). See art. 
Precious Metals. 

Previously to the abolition of the monopoly, in 1834, the real value of the merchandise 
annually exported from the U. Kingdom to China did not exceed 600,000/.; whereas 
it had increased in 1836 to 1,326,388/. • and though it fell olf in 1837 to 678,375/., it 
rose in 1838 to 1,204,356/. The interruption of the regular trade, by the disturbances 
and hostilities that afterwards ensued, prevents any conclusions in regard to its real 
amount being deduced from the returns for 1839, 1840, and 1841. 

But in 1842, the exports from the U. Kingdom to China amounted to 969,311/.; in 
1843 they were 1,456,180/. ; and in 1845 they rose to the then unprecedented amount 
of 2,394,827/. And though they declined in 1848 to 1,445,950/., they have since 
progressively risen till, in 1852, they amounted to 2,503,599/. And great as this 
amount may seem, most probably it would, at no distant period, be very much in¬ 
creased but for the difficulty the Chinese experience in making returns; a difficulty 
which will, however, be very materially diminished, whep the measures adopted in the 
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course of the present session (1853), to reduce the duties on tea have had their full 
effect.—(See Tjja.) 

The act 6 A 7 Victoria, cap 80 , anti oriscu the superintendent of the trade of her Majesty’s subjects 
In China, being at the tamo lime governor of llong Kong, to issue, with the advitc of the legislative 
council of the is'iuid, laws and ordinances f.»r tlie government of Biitish subjects in China, or within 
100 miles of the same, haws and ordinances so issued are to be laid before parliament. 


Statement of the British Export Tra ie ;rom China during the Years 1817 and 1818. 
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Account of the Quantifier of It.uv Silk, Nankeen Cloth, Silk Manufactures, Cassia I.iguea, and other 
Articles <»I Chinese Produce, imported into the U. Kingdom, in rath Year fiom 1830 down to 1815, 
b /tli mclush e. 
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Ar, Account showing the Quantities of certain Articles (being those of which the Imports from C ina 
sre chiefly composed) imported into the U. Kingdom fiom China, and from other Paris respectively, 
i » eacli ol the Years R51 and IK.V2; stating, also, the Quantities of the said At tides re-exported, and 
the Quantities cut red for Home Consumption in the U. Kiugdom, together with the Receipt ol Duty 
thereon m the same Years. 
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302.162 

61,31” 

- 

• 

• 

| fYcc 




18,5V 

2 If,155 

52,8.71 

299,787 

91,280 

* w 

* 

• 

J 
















1851 

3t)0 ,522 

.507,35 1 

807,87(. 

832,16s 




} fiee. 




'8.5v 

264,16(1 

4 <12.20 

756,777 

764,15* 






Cas-da llgnea • lbs. 

18.51 

41,001 

226,0.1 

21.7,46-- 

215.611 

1 1,018 

68,41! 

82,167 

181 

88" 

1,077 


1852 

21'.',808 

217,02.- 

490,83: 

314,077 

38,092 

70,93; 

109,029 

50( 

92t 

1,426 













porn lain - val- 

i"5i 

£7,HOC 

£31,220 

£79,110 

£6,0J0 

Xfi.Ofii 

£29,23' 

£35,2"" 

606 

2,932 

3,63' 

_ 

185V 

£V,3,S6 

£ '7.41V 

r £.6,801 

£4.916 

£7,705 

£ '5,1 r 

£-.3,151 

771 

2,51/ 

.7,7 II. 

Ginger, preserved lb*. 

1851 

187,873 

78,461, 

266.33" 

.80,518 

94.075 

30.65" 

131,(.31 

2,380 

4V7 

2 877 


1 852 

154,9 1 1 

58,121 

213,03V 

31,211 

80,191 

39,S. V 

120,053 

2,10 


2,6"‘: 

Oil of Cassia - — 

8.51 

2 l«‘ 

3,188 

5,5 *7 

4,167 

1,1.58 

3,161 

4,319 


1 .8 

21" 


1852 

3 JO* 

6,400 

10,191- 

4,60.. 

2,01-1 

4,161 

6,178 

lui 

2i IS 

.70- 

Oil, chptnlcal, es¬ 












sential, (kc. - — 

(851 


66,007 

66,905 

16,28V 

515 

39,862 

40,377 

26 

1,99" 

2,01" 


1852 

S8.M6 

55,572 

84,21'. 

47,18" 

3,370 

45,511 

48,890 

169 

2,271 

2,14, 

Rhubarb - * — 

1851 

.50,100 

5,931 

86,130 

15fi,fix.| 




l free. 





41,286 

4 1 ,88 

M.,l7t 

92 262 






Silk, raw . - — 

1851 

2,055,082 

2,753.251 

4,608,3 V, 

518,887 




} ^ reC * 




1852 

2,418/71.7 

*, 114,2(6' 

5,832,55) 

70.7,320 






thrown • — 

1851 

44,052 

,7(iS,.5S ( 

412,636 

151,85, 








1852 

48,214 

378,21’ 

42C.16; 

242,102 







SI4k manufactures, vis 












Silks and crapes in 
pieces • piece 

1851 

S 4,263 

12,70' 

36,567 

25,187 

8,114 

3,734 

11,848 

1,11V 

596 

1,70S 


1852 

12,287 

17,35: 

29,615 

23,182 

8,810 

4,503 

13,513 

1,167 

531 

1,698 

> \pe Shawls, 

scarfs, and hand* 
kerchieft - No. 

1851 

12,518 

9,90.' 

22,12; 

82,403 

1,867 

1,605 

3,472 

6C4 

35.5 

1,24* 


1852 

13,5.52 

15,67' 

29,22 

23, All i 

869 

202 

1,071 

261 

92 

3.5" 

Tea . . lbs. 

1851 

69,487.070 

1,978,415 

71,46(1,42 

1,.524,590 

52,808,085 

1,067,027 

53,965,112 

.5,785,723 

116,710 

5,902 4.77 


185V 

65.2V5 VIV. 

l.MfiH HV 

i-6.76ll.57' 

1,131,743 

57,870.098 

1,0.54.515 

54,724,613 

5,870.142 

116,312 

5,985,154. 
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A Heturn of the Quantities and Value of Merchandise imported into and exported from the Port of 
Canton, by -British Ships, during tho Year ended 31st December, 1848. 


Imposts. 


Denomination of Articles. 


I. Bkitish MaNUFAC- 
TUItKS ANt> StaI'LE 
AlirjCLEB. 

1. _ Man itfacfutet t\f Wood. 
Brood cloth, bpanith Rttijtes, 
li.iblt and medium cloth -I 
Nan ow woollens,not described! 
Look ells 

Camlets • 

Bmnba/ettm 
buntings * 

.Blankets 

‘i.—Manufacture* of Colton. 
Long cloth, white 

Ditto, grey and twilled - 
Cambrics and muslins 
Chim/ps and prints 
Hand kerchiefs - . 

iinghams, pnlJrale-, dyi ill 
cottons, velvets, vclvcteu 
silk and cotton mixtuie%,a 
all kinds of lamy goods 
'otton yarn and thread 

3.— Miiccltancaui At licit*. 
Haw ami MauuJiutuirJ. 
'lock-. and wall his, including 
telesioj«s, writing-desks, 
and dressing cases, hard 
uare, ironmongery, and cut 
leiy, pi* turnery, &c. 
ilftss and glasswaie 
Iron, in bam, rods, hoops, &c. 
per 

ne, beer, and spirits 
II. Products of India 

AND Oj Hl.lt COUNTRIES. 
Iletel nuts • 

Blclio tie Mar • 

Cloves - 

Colton, vic,: Bombay 
Bengal 
Madras 
Miscellaneous 


Ifiuin OhlMnmn * . 

not dew i Hied • - Va ne $.5,0011 

Horn*, bullalo and bullock - 

Moiher-o’(»eari shells 
I'epper 
htuk 
Italians 
Itii e and pulse 
sharkhus 

Skins — ox hides - 
Woods—Mtidal - 
Sapan - 

Ebony - -I — 20) 

III. Miscellaneous Imports and Ah-| 
tici.es not bnumkuatld IN Till 
Tariff, 

Inelud ng amlier, coals, coral, cudbear, cow- 
bexoar, cuuh, furiuture, guano, wocnJ'v.iru - 

Total of imports In British ships 
_At the e xt hangc of 4$. 1/1 per doll.tr - 


271,997 
1,3 II 
256,S' 

5,s| 
16,717 
10,416 
2,1321 


— 170 


$11,‘'90 

12,m 1 


$'>,006 
8*lf,i» 
$11,615 

9,503 
24 61 

— 400 


Value 

t’iculs 

Value 


r 

Catties 
IV uls 


— 414 


St,mu 
3,1,1 lb 
80,7321 
4,61* 


Estimated 
Value in 
Dollars. 


Denomination of Articles. 


1,359,980 
l,0S0 
391,61 If 
72,S* 
19,001! 
13., III! 

W 

177,iml 
656,05 \ 


5,00(1 
3,0011 
3, ,57b 

i 'ip 


33,261 

7,250 

8,40n 


16,00(1 
1.3,600 
31,50o I 


1,507 
900 
11,719 
.3,51', 
15,887 
1,7.5< 
120.' IH 
7,000 
207,1oo 
7.S55 
1,50.6 


Valuel 00,0001 
So ..054,59, 


I. Raw PnoDUCE. 

Alum - 
linseed, star 
| A i „euk' 

lassia I.lgnea 
'apoor cutchery - 
Tuna root 
11 anal or orplinent 
|()uu Vsilvcr 
Mil ul), nb 
[sulk, raw 

| i o use or refuse 
Sugar, raw 


II, Manufactured 
Articles. 

Bangles, or glass armlets 
Banilioo ware 
s leaf 
Hone and horn ware 
China ware 

Copper, tin, and pewter ware 
Cm km and hrvwuiks 
Fans of all sorts - 
Class amfglavi ware 
til.f* bt ails 

hass doth 

mr), tujtl.er-o’pearl, sandal 
wood, and. tortoise-shell ] 
ware 
Klttysols 

Lacquered ware • 

Mats and matting 
Nankeens and to cured cloth 
III <>l aniseed 
’as.sia - 

Paper of all sorts • 
i’lcservm 

[‘silk tiuciui and nbhatuls 
Ik inanufai lures 
Ik and cotton mixtures 


— 5.01 


390 

3,11b 

21,111 

241,669 


Boxes 
IV. uls 
Boxes 


Kiies 

I’ituls 

laities 


1,215 

7,501 


III. Miscellaneous Kxforts and Ait- 

TUl.ItS NOl* ENUMERATED IN Till 


Including cuhebs,orocln ry, drums, teulv-made 
i lollns, nililu lal flowers,e n*, glue, galmgsl, 
muiee stick", China, n.digo, gmiboge, 
lump, China ink, lanterns, marble slabs, 
minors, musk, oil paintings, pictures on rice 
papet, slims, tinfoil, tunnellc, tilk um- 
(ircllas, ui.d wooclware 

Tot d of exports in British ships 
_At the e xc hang e of It, Id. per dollar • 


Estimated 
Value In 
Dollars. 


$5,055,056 


2,98) 
2,146 
31,101 
22,5o: 


14,0 V. 
2,200 
8,91(1 
3,21(1 
•3,70; 
15,09 V 
{‘,511 
4,100 
12V,5.3> 
39,7.31 
7,708 
80,812 
5,71 V 
19,471) 


But, in addition to the trade with Canton, we carry on a considerable trade with the 
ports of Shanghai, Amoy, and Ningpo, especially t|*e first, which is becoming an itn- 
poitant emporium, and is, in various respects, better situated for trade than Canton. 
We subjoin an abstract of the total British trade with China, exclusive of opium, in 
1847 and 1848. 


Statement of the British Import Trade into China during the Years ! 847 and 1848. 


I’ort of Trade. 

1847. 

18 IS. 

Increase in 1848. 

Decrease In (848. 

if 

Tonnage. 

Value in 
Doildis. 

% 

1 onnage. 

Value In 
Dollars. 

If 

Tonnage. 

Value in 
Dollars. 

No. of 
Vessel - 

Tonnage 

* 

Value In 
Dollars. 

(’anton 

Nhanghae 

Ikmoy 

Ningpo 

Total - 

221 

7* 

39 

C 

8S,87f 

19,36 

7,*>»9 

1,093 

9,625,761 
4,ill,491 

829,652 
51,39' 

171 

75 

21 

72,3 r 
22,066 
0,59'' 
No 

6,5.34,59; 
2,\3 VJ6‘ 

3M.91! 

given 

: ; 

’ 3/>().' 

; ; 

50 

1 

16 

6 

16,6.31 

1,020 

1,093 

.3,091,165 
1,778,526 
447,7ti: 
64,39. 

342 

1 110,949 

14.R21.30 

270 

101,910 

o,14»,514 


.3,605 

- 

72 

18,644 

6,371,788 
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An Account of the Quantities and declared Values of the principal Articles of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufacture, exported from the U. Kingdom to China, in 1852. 


Vpparel, slops, nnd haber« 

ilfidn-ry - * * value] 

Arm* and ammunition - * — 

H»e<>n nnd hamt - • -cwt, 

Beer and ale • « barrels | 

Books printed ... cwt. 
Hr.tis and comer manufactures ~ 
Uuiter and cheese - - — 

<'oals, enders, and culm - tons 
[Cordage - cwt. 

Cotton manufactures, entered 

hy the yard - - yards 

Hornery, lace, and small wares value] 
[Cotton, twist, and vsrn • - Hi*. 

Earthenware* • piw«t| 

(jlass, by weight - - cut. 

at value - value 

Hardwares and cutlery - -cwt. 

Hats, of all sorts - - . dozens 

Iron and steel, wrought and un- 

wrouuht ... tons 
Lead and shot - - - — 

Leather, wrought andunwrought Ihs.. 


Quantities 

Value*. 


£ 

7,120 

m 

1,981 


4 fi(i 

2,441 

8,97.1 

1’> 

772 


7,198 

k. 

241 

1.1, OG.' 

6,937 

1,3117 

2,<<2l 

140,922,0(55 

1,649,181 

2,6.11 

6,638 r 1l2 

253,107 

3 1,501 

1,816 

8,478 

6,971 


596 

784 

10,811 

70 

332 

2.841 

19,690 

2,201 

38,72" 

1,129 

1,130 


Leather, saddlery and harness - value 
Linen utiUiuf.o lures, entered by 

tbeyatd - . -yard' 

Thread, tapes, and small 

wares - - - va'ui 

Machinery and mill-work - —■ 
Painters' colours - - • — 

Piute, plated ware. Jewellery, 

and watches - - — 

Salt ... bushel' 

Silk manufactures - - valtu 

LSonp ami candles • - lb 

Stationery - . value| 

Tin and pewter wares and tin 

plates - - - — 

Woollen manufactures, entered 

by the piece • piece, 

entend by the yard - -yanl- 

Hosiery and small wares - value) 
Woollen and worsted yam - 1 
All other articles - • value| 

Total declared value - 


£njntfUes«j Values. 


70 
18, SMI 


775 

7,488 

SO 

2,184 

1,01V 


147 
1,440 
3,0.10 


428,870 

4,537 

1,070 


An Account of the Quantities of Tea imported Into the U. Kingdom during each of the 17 Years ending 
with 1832 ; sped lying the Quantities re-exported, the Quantities annually retained for Home Consump¬ 
tion, the Rates of Duty, und the Annual Produce of the Duties. 


Year*. 

Quantities 
imported Into 
the United 
Kingdom. 

Qu million 
ru exported 
from the 
United 
Kingdom. 

Quantities 
r< tamed for 
Home Uon- 
Mimptmu in 
the United 
Kingdom. 

Amount of 
Uutv received 
thereon. 

Rates of Duty, 


Lb*. 

I.ha » 

Lb*. 

£ 



1816 

49.K 7,70t 

4,269,863 

49,142,236 

4,674.133 

All sorts, 2 j. 

1(7. V lb. (from IstJulj). 

18,17 

3",97.1,981 

4,716,218 

30,02.^,206 

3,223,810 



18.18 

49,113,714 

2,177,877 

32,311,593 

.3,362,03.1 



18 VI 

38,158,008 

3,118.912 

3.1,127,287 

3,618,801 



1810 

28,021,882 

2,283,384 

32,212,628 

3,472,864 

57. W cent, additional from 11th Mar. 

1811 

30,787,796 

4,010,363 

36,671 667 

3,973,668 



1842 

40, 42,128 

.1,710,127 

37,311,912 

4,088.957 



1843 

4 6,612,717 

4,184,141 

40,291,393 

4,407,642 



1811 

53,147,078 

4,828,981 

4 1,363,770 

4,124,193 



1811 

.11.056,979 

4,0.13,189 

41,195,321 

4,834,007 



1H1G 

5 1,768,‘<99 

3,533 ,(,68 

*6,728,208 

5,111,(819 



1847 

57 621,916 

4,718,138 

46.314,821 

.1,066,494 



1848 

47,771,755 

3,151,128 

48,714,789 

5,329,992 



1819 

51,159,169 

4,815,617 

.10,021,176 

.1,471,422 



mo 

50,112,384 

5,01.7,699 

51,172,302 

5,196,961 



1811 

71,106.121 

4,121,799 

53,965,112 

5,962.413 



1812 

66,360,'‘31 

6,131,713 

14.724.613 

3,987,484 

— 

— 


Opium, which is by far the most important and valuable of nil the articles imported 
into China, is excluded from the official account of imports, which comprises those ar¬ 
ticles only that are' legally admissible. Although, however, it be nominally excluded, 
opium is openly, systematically, and easily introduced ; the trade in it being, in fact, as 
safe and as regular as that in any other commodity, while it is incomparably more ex¬ 
tensive. Notwithstanding the efforts that have sometimes been made to effect its 
exclusion, the imports have continued rapidly to increase. In 1816—17 they amounted 
to only 3,*210 chests, whereas in 1829-30, they had increased to about 14,000 chests ; 
and they arc now estimated at about 54,000 chests, worth about 33,000,000 doll. So 
rapid an increase in the production and consumption of a ding is, perhaps, unparalleled 
in the history of commerce. It is probable, however, that its importation will shortly 
receive a check; for, it is believed that the Chinese, aware at last of the impotency of 
the attempts to prevent its introduction, are about to legalise its importation and cul¬ 
ture in the empire. And as the soil in many parts of China is understood to be well 
suited to the growth of the poppy#there can be little doubt that its cultivation will be 
rapidly extended. Should this expectation be realised it will produce a very important 
change in the trade of China. On the whole, however, we incline to think that the 
change will be beneficial. It will go far to restore the balance betweon the imports and 
exports without draining China of her bullion; and it will enable her to purchase larger 
quantities of the manufactures and other products of this and other countries. The 
change in question, supposing it to be realised, will, however, seriously affect India, 
which furnishes almost all the opium sent to China, and the culture and sale of which, 
besides affording employment and subsistence to a large population, yields a nett re¬ 
venue to the 15. I. Company of considerably more than .3,000,000 1. a year. 

Shanghai is situated in the S. part of the province of Kiang-Su, at a considerable 
distance from the sea, on the river Woo-Sung, in about lat. 31° 10' N., long. 120° 
50' 15, The river, which may be navigated by large ships for a considerable distance 
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above the town, crosses the grand canal, and, consequently, makes Shanghai an 
enlrepdt for all the vast and fertile countries traversed by the canal and by the 
great rivers with which it is connected j and hence the present importance of this 
emporium, as evinced by the extent of our trade with it in 1848; and hence, also, 
the infinitely greater importance to which its commerce will hereafter most probably 
attain. 

Consular Fees .—The consular fees imposed in 1848 have been withdrawn, and 
the following table of fees, payable by British ships in all the ports of China, has 
been substituted in its stead : 


Tahtk A: — 

Certificate of due landing of good* exported from 
the U. Kingdom 
Signature of ailin’* manifest 
Certificate of origin, when required • 

Bill of health, when required • * 

{Signature of muster-roll, when required 
Attestation of a signature, when required 
Administering an oath, when required 
Heal of office, and signature of any other docu¬ 
ment not specified therein, when required 


2 dollar*. 
2 — 

2 — 

2 — 

2 — 

I — 

4 - 


Tabj,k B:— 

Bottomry or arbitration bond - - 2 — 


Noting a protest . • - } dollar. 

Order of survey - - . 2 —• 

Extending a protest or surrey - . 1 — 

Kegiktratlon* - - - - 1 _ 

Visa of passport - * . 4 — 

Valuation of good* ... lucent. 

Attending sales, i per cent, where there has been a charge 
for valuing} otherwise 1 percent. 

Attendance out of consular office at a shipvt reck, 3 dollar* 
per diem for hi* personal *X|>enses, over and above his tra¬ 
velling expenses. 

Attendant e on opening a will - - 5 dollars. 

Management of property of British subjects 
dying intestate ... aj^lcent. 


The exports from China fo India consist of sugar for Western India, tea, porcelain, nankeens, cassia, 
camphor, &e.; but the amount of these is not very considerable, and the returns are principally made in 
bills and bullion. We subjoin an 


Estimate, in Pounds" Weight, of the Quantities of Tea exported from China In 1851-6*2, specifying 
the Countries for which the same were shipped, and the Quantity shipped for each. 


The United Kingdom 
The United State* - 
Australia 

Holland • 


lbs. fit,100,000 
34 ,."27,000 
8,829,(8)0 
2,500,000 


India . 

Other places 

Total 


lbs. 500,000 

1 , 200,000 


112,150,000 


Account of Teas exported from China for the IJ Kingdom during each of the 3 Years ended 30th June, 
1851, specifying the different Varieties of Tea, and the Quantities of each. 



1848-49. 

1819-50. 

1860-51. 

Tens, IP ark : 

Congou • » 

Ninichotig - - . 

Caper - 

HI. I,eaf and Flowery Pekoe - 

Orange Pi kue 

Sou* and 11. Muey - » 


Ills. 

3.1,877,000 

1,012,700 

1,171,000 

429.500 
' 1,887,11)0 

351.500 

lb*. 

39,5.12,200 

1.791.100 
1,021,5(8) 

217,100 

2.117.100 
015,800 

Ih*. 

40,191,800 

2,100,500 

l,7H't t "(g) 

710,100 

3,128,800 

1,101,900 

Total Hint k 

Tea*, Cireen; 

Hyv.ui Skin 

Young Hyson 

Twankuy - 

II y son ... 

Imperial - • 

Gunpowder - • 


.■M,7fi.V>00 

45,818,900 

55,690,800 


■19,200 

3,077,800 

118,100 

987,500 

019.800 

3.017,000 

49,210 

2,010,000 

18,500 

918,500 

312,100 

4,811,300 

51,000 

2,1 15,800 
170,700 
707,7(8) 

16S,4(lO 
4,005,(8X1 

Total (iteen 

- 

8,479.200 

8,120,100 

8,0.50,000 

Total Black and Cre/n 

_ 

47, '42,700 

51,9(.<),100 

..... 01,7.51.-100 


The quantities exported in IR-lOwero shipped m 8G vessels; those exported in 1850, in 98 vessels; and 
those exported in IftH, lit 1M vessels. 

Export oi teas to the U. States, in f>8 vessels, during the vear ending June 30th, 1852 : — Black, 
13,301,513 lbs. : green, 20,905,915 lbs.: making together 31,327,1-8 lbs. 


Cnrrtnry. — Pnubts having been entertained respecting the 
value of the coins cut rent in Hong Kong and its dopendt ncies, 
the following rafr* at which such coins are made legal tender 
Mere fixed bv proclamation dated 1-t May, 1815: 

“ 7 ho gold moliur of the Ka»t India Company's territory, 
coined since the 1st day of September, IX.Sq at the rate of 
29*. 2<1 steiling money of the United Kingdom. 

“ 1 he dollar of Spain, Mexico, or the South American 
States, at the rate of 1*. 2/1. sterling. 

M Tlve rupee of the E.ut India Cornp.m*'* territory, ooiiu-d 
Binee the Ist day of September, 18.15, at the rate of 1* Ul</. 
sterling and the half rupee, quarter rupee, and eighth of rupee 
jib ees, in proportion. 

“ The cadi, or copper coin current In China, at the rate of 
288 cash for 1*. sterling •* 

The following t 1 ™* 1 '' 1 establishes with respect to silver cur 
renev the same principle that prevail* in England: — 

“ Provided always, nevertheless, and we do further ordain 
and declare, that nothing herein contained shall be deemed or 


taken fo render It compulsory on any person to accept at nnv 
one payment ,i larger amount In silver coins of the United 
Kingdom of lower denomination titan 1#., or in the half, 
quartet, ot eighth rtijiee pieces herein-before mentioned, than 
(lie equivalent to 20*. sterling money, or a larger amount in 
cupper com* of tile United Kingdom, or In the ('hint se copper 
coins before mentioned, tlian the equivalent to I*, sterling 
money." 

The Portuguese trade, particularly that witli the possessions 
of Portugal oil thecontlnent of India, w is considerable during 
tlie war, but ha* since greatly declined. A na’lon of more 
spirit than the Portuguese would, with til" advantage they 
enjoy In the possession of I lie convenient station of Macao, he 
aide to carry on the Chinese trade with superior success. 
There Is a considerable intercourse, can led on in Spanish 
slops, bet ween (bin 'on and Manila. The Philippine Islands 
affiird mans commodities in domand in tho Chinese markets ; 
but the Spaniards are deft: lent m the skill and enterprise re¬ 
quired fully to avail themselves of the»e advantages. 


Trade with the Indian Islands , $*c. — In liis evidence before the select committee of 
the House of Commons, Mr. Crawfurd gave the following details with respect to tho 
native foreign trade with China : — 

Native Foreign Trade qf China .—" The principal part or tho junk trade is carried on by the four con¬ 
tiguous provinces of Canton, Fokien, Chekiang, and Kinnnnn. 

“No foreign trade is permitted with the island of Formosa ; and I have no means of describing the 
extent of tho traffic which may ho conducted between China. Corea, and the Leechevr Islands. Tho 
following .'uro the countries with which China carries on a trade in junks; via. Japan, the Philippines, 
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the »Soo-loo Islands, Celebes, the Moluccas, Borneo Java, Sumatra, Singapore, Rhlo, the cast coast of 
the Malayan peninsula, Siam, Cochin Ch'na, Cambodia, and Tonquin ; and these may. In all, employ 
about 222 junks. The ports of China at which this trade is conducted are Canton, Tchao-tcheou, 
No-nhong, Hoeitcheon, Suheng, Kongmoon. Changlitn, and Hainan, in the province of Canton ; Am y 
and Chinchew, in tho province of Tokien; Ningpo and Siang-hai, in the province of Chekiang; and 
Soutcheon, In the province of Kiannan. 

“ The above estimate does not include a great number of small junks belonging to the Island of Hainan, 
which carry on trade with Tonquin, Coohm China, Cambodia, Siam, mid Singapore. Those for Siam 
amount yearly to about 50, and for the Cochin Chinese dominions to about 43 ; these alone would bring 
the total number of vessel* carrying on ,i direct trade between Ch'na and foreign countries to 307. The 
trade with Japan is confined to the port of Ningpo, m Chekiang, and expressly limited to 10 vessels; but 
as the distance from Naugasaki i» a voyage of no more than 4 days, it is performed twice a year. 

“With the exception of tiiis branch ol trade, the foieign intercourse of the two pro* inces Chekiang 
and Kiannan, winch are turnons for tho product ion of raw silk, teas, and nankeens, is confined to the 
Philippine Islands, Tonquin, Cochin Chin i, Cambodia, and Siam ; and none of tins class of vessels, that 
I am aware o f , have ever found their way to the western parts of the Indian Archipelago. The number 
of these trading with Siam is 21, all of considerable size; tin se trading with the Cochin Chinese 
dominions 10, al-o of considerable size ; and those trading with the Philippines 5 ; making in all 45, of 
which the average burden does not fall short of 17,000 tons. 

“ Besides the junks now desciibed, there is another numerous class, which may be denominated the 
colonial shipping of the Chinese. Wherever the Chinese are settled in any numbers, junks of this 
description are to be found; such ns in Java, .Suiii.-.tra, the Sti aits of Malacca, Ac.; but the largest 
commerce of this description is conducted fium the Cochin Chinese dmni i*ns, especially from Siam, 
where the number was estimated to me at 200. Several junks of this description from the latter 
country come annually to Singapore, of which the burden is not less than from 300 to 100 tons. 

“THe junks which trad^beivvecn China and the adjacent countries are some of them owned and 
built in China ; but a considerable number also in the latter countries, p,n ticularly in Siam and Cochin 
China. Of those carr> mg on the Siamese trade, indeed, no less than Hi out of tlie Ml), of considerable 
size, were represented to me as being built and owned in Siam. The small junks, howe.er, carrying on 
tho tra lo of Hainan, arc all built and owned in China. 

“ The junks, whether colonial or finding direct with China, vaiy in burden from 2,000 piculs to 1\000, 
or carry dead weight from 120 to 900 tons. Of those of the last size I have only seen 3 or 4, and these 
were at Siam, and the same which were commonly employed in carrying a mis’iou and tribute yearly 
from Siam to Canton. Ol the whole ol the large class of junks, I should think the average inn den will 
not lie overrated at 300 tons each, which would mako the total tonnage employed in the native foreign 
hade of China-between 00,000 and 70,000 tons, exclusive of the small junks of Hainan, winch, estimated 
at 150 tons each, would make in ail about 80,000 tons, j 


" The JunVs’buIlt in China are usually comfnicled of Or and 
other interior womb. When they arrive in Cniuhodla, Siam, 
and die Malayan bl.md-i, they commonly turnbh them e.vcn 
with masts, rudders and wooden anchors, of the Mipirior 
timber of these countries. The junks l>u it in Siam are a 
superior cl iss of vessels, the plank* and u|i|ier work* being in- 
vauahlv teak. The cost of ship building is highest at the 
pore of Amoy in l-'okicn, and lowest in Siam. At these places, 
and st Cham: llm in Canton, the cost of.» junk of S,(H)U pi* uls, 
or 17(i (on* burden, was stated to me, by several tomminderg 
of,pinks, lo he as follow*. at Siam, 7,1U<» dollars; Chang Inn, 
lh,MOO dollars; Amoy, 21,000 dollars. A junk of the sl/e Just 
n.uiHsI has commonly a crew of 00 hands, consisting nf'ihe 
following olfkers, htsfdi-s the crew; a commander, a pilot, 
an accountant, a captain of the helm, a cipt.un of the am lior, 
and n captain of the liolcl. The commander receives no pay, 
lint has llv advantage of the cabin accommodation for pas- 
aeogers, reckoned oil tin' voyage between l’an ton and Singapore 
worth lit) Spanish dollar*, fie Is also the ag« nt of the owners, 
and receives, a t onvmi-sinn. commonly of 10 per cent, on the 
profits of Mich share of the adventure, geuerilly a very rou- 
Md'erable one, In which they lire concei m d. 1 he pilot receives 
for tile voyage 200 doll »rs of wages, and .'>0 picul* of freight 
out and home. 'The helmsman lias 15 picu's of freight and 
no wages. The emit,tins of the anch >r and the hold have !) 
pii uls ot freight earn , and tlie se tmen 7 piculs ea< h None of 
these have any wages. The officers and seamen of the colonial 
Junks are dltbreiity reworded. In a Siamese junk, for ex- 
ample, trading between the Siamese cap it tl and .wingatiorc, of 
fiflt 10 pit uls burden, the commander and pilot had each 100 
dollatsfor the voyage, with 12 incuts of t>eight apiece. The 
accountant and helmsman had half of tins allowance, and 
each seaman had 15 d rltars, w ith .> pi*. uls of freight. 

“ In construction and outfit, Chinese junks are (lumsy and 
awkward In the extreme. The Chinese are ipiitc unaei|umntrd 
with navigation, saving the knowledge of t’te compass, not¬ 
withstanding lids, as their pilota ate expert, their voyage* 
short, and as they hardly ever sail except at the height of the 
monsoons, when a fair anti steady 7 or H knots’ liree/e carnes 
them directly from |K>rt to purr, the «ea risk is very small. 
During 13 years' acquaintance with this In anch of trade, I c in 
recollect hearing of hut I shipwrecks; and in all (hc.se instances 
tho crews were sated. 

“ 'The construction and rigging of a Chinese junk may he 
looked upon as her proper registry, and they are a tert elflrtual 
one; for the least deviation from them would subject her at 
(Nice to foreign charges and foreign duties, ami to all kmdsof 
suspicion. The colonial junks, which arc of a more commo¬ 
dious form and outfit, if visiting China, are subjected to the 
same duties as foreign vessels, Junks built in Minin, or any 
other adjacent country, if constructed and titled out after the 
customary model, are admitted to trade to China upon tl e 
same terms as those built and owned in the country. If any 


part of the crew consist of Siamese, Cochin Ohlpese, or other 
foreigners, the latter ai e admitted only at the port of Canton, 
and if tuuud in anv other part of China, would lie seized and 
taken up by the police ex.it lly in tin* Mine in. nner as it they 
were Kuiopean*. 'The native trade of China «undix ted with to- 
leign cnimtr.es is not n< landcstinc eoinnn rcc, un.u know leitged 
by the Chinese laws, but has in every case at least the ixprcss 
sanction of the victioy or governor of the niovincr, who, on 
petition, de< ides the number of junks lh.it shall I v allowed lo 
engage in it; and even enumerates the aritiles which it shall 
lie legal to export mid import. At etlTy port, al o, where 
sin h a foreign trade is sancimieil, there is a hong or body of 
security meuhauls, as at t anion; n fart which shows dearly 
enough that ihls Ins'itutioii is parrel of the laws or customs of 
flims, and not a peculiar restraint imposed upon the inter¬ 
course with Europeans. 

“ The t hmi-se pinks properly constructed pay no measure¬ 
ment duty, and no cumshaw or pies«nt ; duties, however, are 
paid ujMin goods exported and imported, which seem to differ 
at the different provinces. They are highest nt Amoy, and 
lowest m the island of Hainan. The Chinese nadirs ot Siam 
informed me that they carried on the fairest and easiest trade, 
subject to the fewest restrictions, in the ports of Mngpo ami 
hiang-hni in Chekiang, and Soutcheon in Kiannan. tirc.it 
dexieuty seems every whete to he exercised hy the Chinese in 
evading'iht duties. One prnctu e, which is very often followed, 
will afford a good example of tins. The coasting trade or 
China is neatly free from all duties and other Imposts The 
merchant tnkes advantage of this ; and, intending in reality to 
proceed to Slam or Co* inn China, Tor example, * lears a junk 
out tor the island of Hainan, and thus avoids the payment of 
duties. When she r*turns she will lie t or 3 d -ys oil* tho 
mouth of the port, un il a regular h irgain tie made with the 
Custom house otlicers lor the led net ion ot dupes. The threat 
held out in such case* is to pro* eed to anotli, r port, and thus 
depute the puhl c officers of their custom.uy petiiuisites. I 
was asMtr*il of the frequency of this prai hoe hy Chinese mer¬ 
chants of Co* hhi China, ns well as hy several commanders of 
Junks at Jslng.if>o-e. f’roni the hut-nnimd pmmis I had 
another fact ot some cumequunce, us connected with the 
Chinese trade; viz. that a good many of tile-junks, carrying on 
trade with foreign ports to the wist ward of China, often pro¬ 
ceeded on voyage* to the northward in the same season. In 
this manner they stat*d that about 20 considerable junks, 
beside* a great many small ones, proceeded annual y from 
Canton to Souchong, one of t! e capitals of Kiannan, and in 
we,1th and commerce the rival of Canton, whete they sold 
about 21)0 chests of opium at an advance of .’>0per cen*. beyond 
the Canton prices. Another place where the Canton junks, to 
the number of 6 or b.rep dr annually, is Chinchew, in the 
province of Canton, within the t'iulf of fVcheley, or Yellow Sea, 
and as far north as tho 37tli degree ot latitude.”— (/lop. ndix. 

| Hrport <tf 1830, p. 2'jji.) 


A Chinese ship or junk is seldom the property of one individual. Sometimes -40, 50, 
or even 100 different merchants purchase a vessel, and divide her into as many different 
compartments as there are partners; so that each knows his own particular part in the 
ship, which he is at liberty to fit up and secure as he pleases. The bulk-heads, by which 
these divisions are formed, consist of stout planks, so well caulked as to be completely 
water-tight. A ship thus formed may strike on a rock, and yet sustain no serious injury j 
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a leak springing in one division of the hold will not be attended with any damage to 
articles placed in another; and, from her firmness, she is qualified to resist a more than 
ordinary shock. A considerable loss of stowage is, of course, sustained ; but the Chinese 
exports generally contain a considerable value in small bulk. It is only the very largest 
class of junks that have so many owners; but even in the smallest class the number is 
very considerable. 

Population of China. —For some remarks on the conflicting accounts and theories that 
have been put fortli with respect to the population of this empire, the reader is referred 
to the Geographical Dictionary, art. China. . * 

CANVAS (Fr, Toileavoile; Ger. Scgeltuch ; It. Canevazza, Lona ; Rus. Parussnoe 
polotno , Parussina; Sp. Lona ), unbleached cloth of hemp or flax, chiefly used for sails 
for shipping. Masters of ships used to be required to make entry of all foreign-made 
sails and cordage, not being standing or running rigging, in use on board their re¬ 
spective ships, under a penalty of 100/. But this and all other restrictions and regula¬ 
tions in regard to foreign canvas are now repealed. It hod been the practice for a 
considerable period to grant bounties on the exportation of canvas or sail-cloth ; these, 
however, finally ceased on the 1st of January, 1832. By an act passed in the reign of 
Geo. 2., new sails were ordered to be stamped with the maker’s name and place of 
abode; but this regulation was repealed by the 10 Geo. 4. c. 43. § 9. 

CAOUTCHOUC. 41 This substance, which has been improperly termed elastic gum, 
and vulgarly, from its common application to rub out pencil marks on paper, India 
rubber , is obtained from the milky juice of different plants in hot countries. The chief 
of these are the Jatrop/ia elastica , and Urccola elastica. The juice is applied in succes¬ 
sive coatings on a mould of clay, and dried by the fire or in the stin ; and when of a 
sufficient thickness the mould is crushed, and the pieces shaken out. Acids separate 
the caoutchouc from the thinner part of the juice at once, by coagulating it. The juice 
of old plants yields nearly two-thirds of its weight; that of younger plants less Its 
colour, when fresh, is yellowish white, hut it grows darker by exposure to the air. The 
elasticity of this substance is its most remarkable property; when warmed, as by im¬ 
mersion in hot water, slips of it may be drawn out to 7 or 8 times their original length, 
and will return to their former dimensions nearly. Cold renders it stiff and rigid, but 
warmth restores its original elasticity. Exposed to the fire, it softens, swells up, and 
burns with a bright flame. In Cayenne it is used to give light as a candle.”—( lire's 
Dictionary .) 

Caoutchouc has become an article of very considerable importance. M. do la 
Condamine, who was one of the first to communicate authentic information with 
respeet to it, mentions, that, owing to its being impervious to water, it was made into 
hoots by the Indians.—( Voyage de la Riviere des Amazones, p. 76.) It is now employed 
in a similar way here. Means have, within these few years, been discovered of reducing 
it to a state of solution; and when thin filaments of it are spread over cloth or any 
other substance, it is rendered impetvious alike to air and water. Air cushions and 
pillows are manufactured in this way ; as are water-proof cloaks, now in veiy extensive 
demand, hats, boot*, shoes, &c. It is also extensively used in the manufacture of braces 
and other articles which it is desirable should possess considerable elasticity ; and there 
can be little doubt that it will be employed still more extensively, and in a still greater 
vaiietv of ways. 

Previously to 1830, the ire porta'ions of caoutchouc were comparatively Inconsiderable, having In that 
ymr amounted to only 404 eat., whereas, in 1810, 0,040 cwt. were retained for consumption. Down to 
J8U> caoutchouc pflid a duty of Is. a cut., which was then repealed. And owing partly to this circum¬ 
stance, but incomparably more, to the increasing use of the article, the imports have since been greatly 
augmented In IK r >2 they amounted to 111,007 cwt., of which 5,335 weio Te-exported. — (Pail. Paper, 
No 501. Spsb. 1853.) It is mostly brought from Para in Brazil, which exported, in 1852, no fewer than 
],013 tons (32,HG0 cw t.) and 110,405 pails of (sheer. 

CABERS (Fr. Caprcs; Ger. Knppern; Du. Koppers ; It. Cappari ; Sp . Alcaparras; 
Rus. Koperszii; Eat. Capparis ), the pickled buds of the Capparis spinosa , a low shrub, 
generally growing out of the joints of old walls, and the fissures of rocks, in most of 
the warm parts of Europe. Capers are imported into Great Britain from different 
parts of the Mediterranean; the best from Toulon in France. Some small salt capers 
come from Majorca, and a few flat ones from about Lyons. In 1852, 117,067 lbs. 
capers were retained for consumption. In 1853 the duty of 6-fod. per lb. on their 
importation was reduced to 1£<7. per ditto. 

CAFE-TOWN, the capital of the British territory in South Africa, at the bottom of 
Table Bay, about 32 miles north from the Cape of Good Hope, and on the western 
Wide of the territory to which it gives its name; hit. 33° 55' 56" S., long. 18° 21' E. 
The town was founded by the Dutch in 1650; and remained, with the territory subject 
to it, in their possession, till it was taken by the British in 1795. It was restored to 
the Dutch by the treaty of Amiens; hut being again captured l>y the British in 1806, 
it was finally ceded to us in 1815. The streets are laid out in straight lines, crossing 
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each other at right angles ; many of them being watered by canals, and planted on each 
side with oaks. The population in 1842 amounted, according to the statement in the 
Cape Almanac , to 22 , 543 , of whom about a third were blacks. The town is defended 
by a castle of considerable strength. Table Bay is capable of containing any number 
of ships; but it is exposed to the westerly winds, which, during the months of June, 
July, and August, throw in a heavy swell, that has been productive of many distressing 
accidents. This, in fact, is the great drawback upon Cape-Town, which in all other 
respects is most admirably fitted for a commercial station. At the proper season, 
however, or d&ing the prevalence of the easterly monsoon, Table Bay is perfectly safe: 
while the cheapness and abundance of provisions, the healthiness of the climate, ana 
above all its position, render it a peculiarly desirable resting place for ships bound to 
or firom India, China, Australia, &c. 

The subjoined plan of Table Bay is taken from the survey of the Cape of Good Hope, 
executed by Lieut. Vidal and others, under the direction of Captain Owen. 
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Reft fence* to ths Plan.—A, light-house, furnished with 
double lights. They may be seen clearly oft deck at 16 miles’ 
distance; but they do not appear double till within 6 or 7 miles 
to the westward; from the northward only one light is seen. 
B, Lion’s Rump. C, Table Mountain. D, Peril's Peak, in 
1st. 330 67'a". E, Robbin Island. F, Salt River. The 
figures denote the soundings in fathoms. 

Pori Instruction*. —Art. 1. On the arrival of merchant res- 
sets in Table Bay, a proper berth will be pointed out to the 
masters thereof by the port captain, when he bosrds them ; 
and no master of a merchant vessel shall shift his berth with¬ 
out permission from the port captain, unless in case of extreme 
emergency, when he must report his having done so as early 
as possible at the Fort-office. 

2. Should It be the Intention of a master of a vessel to dis¬ 
charge or receive on board any considerable quantity of mer¬ 
chandise, a berth will he pointed out to him as close to the 
Jetty, or other landing-place, as the surety of the vessel and 
other circumstances will admit. .And the muster will then 
moor with two bower anchors, with an oj>en hawse to the 
N.N.E., taking especial care, in so mooring, not to overlay the 
anchors of any other ship, or in any way to give the vessel near 
him a foul berth. Ships and vessels touching in Table Bay for 
water and refreshments alone, may ride at single anchor in the 
outer anchorage; but in this case it is particularly recom¬ 
mended to veer out 80 or 90 fathoms, if they ride by a chain 
cable, as the liability of starting alt fouling the anchor, or break¬ 
ing the chain, will thereby be greatly lessened; and if riding 
by a rope or coir cable, to run out a stream or good kedge, to 
steady the ship; and in both cases the other liower anchor 
should be kept in perfect readiness to let go. When the vessel 
la properly moored with bower-anchor*, or well secured with a 
bower and stream anchor, and with good cables, buoys, and 
buoy-ropes, the master will then take the exact place of the 
ship by the bearings of it land-marks, and the depth of the 
water; and should accident occur, by which the vessel may 
drift from this situation, or lose her anchors, a good bearing 
and depth of water must be taken at the time, and the same 
must he notified in writing to the port captain. It is parti¬ 
cularly ret on i mended that vessels lie kept as snug as possible, 
to counteract the effects of the periodical winds, which at times 
blow with considerable violence. 

The district subject to Cape Town is of very great extent, 
and contains every variety of soil, from (lie richest level land 
to the wildest mountain, and tracts destitute of even the up- 
jmarum e of vegetation. The climate fluctuates between the 
two extremes or rain and dtought. On the whole, its advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages seem to he pretty equally balanced ; 
and the prospects which it holds out to the industrious emi¬ 
grant, if not very alluring, are certainty uot discouraging. 

Poiiuhitton. — According to the official returns, the popu¬ 
lation of tilt* Cajie Colony in 1847, consisted of 167,995. 

Account of the Quantities and Values of the Stapl 
o( Good Hope, exported in the 


tlon are produced in ihe immediate neighbourhood of Cape 
Town, and in other parts of the colony; but agriculture is 
crippled by the Dutch law of succession, which, by dividing a 
man’s property equally among hie children, hinders the accu¬ 
mulation of capital in masses. and the formation of proper 
farming establishments— (Thomson's Travels in Southern 

^The’l\?auritiui and Rio Janeiro are the principal markets 
for the corn of the Cape. The exports of wool have increased 
very rapidly within the last 10 yean, and it now forms by far the 
most important articlesent from tne colony. The native breed 
of sheep Is very inferior; its fleece Is worth nothing, and it is 
remarkable only for the size of the tail, which sometimes 
weighs *0 lbs.! But tine wool led Spanish merino*, Saxon and 
English sheep succeed remarkably welt, and their wool fetches 
a high price. The eastern district of Albany is especially suit¬ 
able for sheep. 

I-arge quantities of wine, and of what is called brandy, are 
produced at the Cape; but with the exception of Constantis, 
they are very Inferior. The effect of allowing the importation 
of Cape wines into the United Kingdom at a comparatively low 
duty Is, not to occasion their direct consunqition, but to cause 
them to be employed as a convenient means of adulterating 
others; so that, ticsides being Injurious to the revenue, suth 
reduction ot duty promotes fraudulent practices, and detracts 
from the comforts of the public. 

Considerable quantities of hides, skins, and horns are ex¬ 
ported. They are principally brought from Algoa Bay, on tho 
eastern side of the colony ; and the trade has increased very 
fast during the last 6 or 7 years. Aloes are an important pro¬ 
duct ; anil horses, butter, beef, ivory, argot, and various other 
nrtk les, are among the exports. The latter also include dried 
fish, whale and seal oil, See., the Capo fisheries being of con¬ 
siderable value. 

The imiHirts at the Cape consist of woollens, cottons, hard¬ 
ware, earthenware, furniture, haberdashery, soap, paper, book6, 
and portions of most articles used in this countty. Piece goods 
and teak timber are Imported from India, tea from China, 
sugar from India, the Mauritius. Ac. 

Ticulc, — The trade between the colonists and the indepen. 
dent natives is subjected to various restraints, of which it is 
not always very easy to discover the policy. The sale of gun- 
|H>wder and tiro-arms to the native* has been prohibited ; a 
regulation winch might have been a judicious one, had they 
not !>«*•»> aide to obtain them from any one else. The Ameri¬ 
cans have however traded with the eastern coast, and have 
liberally supplied the natives with these and various other 
articles ; so that by keeping up the regulation in question, we 
merely exclude ourseBcs from participating in what might be 
an advantageous trade. But since we have taken |>osst's..ioii of 
Natal, this intercourse may perhaps have been stopped. 

c Articles, the Produce of the Colony of tho Cape 
Year ended 5th January, 1847. 


A Iocs ... 
Argol ... 
Beef and pork • 

Bone (whale) • 

Butter - 

Caudles ... 
Corn, and meal, viz.; — 
Barley - - n 

Beaus and peas - 
Bran 


Wheat - 
Feather* (ostrich) 
Fish (cured) - 
Fruits (dried) . 
Ditto (green) • 


2,'99 1.552 0 

9 f’i 1,0.08 0 

553,196 1,452 0 

7j6,43S 7,918 0 

908 490 0 

210 212 O 

1,527 7,005 0 

1,592,925 7,221 0 

2.0.0,812 3,838 O 

6,800 60 0 


Hides (horse and ox) 


Ivory - 

Mules - - - i 

Oil, Uz.:-Whale 
bk ms, viz. s — (’alt' • 1 

Goat 

Keai 

Sheep • 
Spirits, viz. s — Brandy - 
'Fallow - 

Wax - - - 

W me, viz.: — Constants 
Ordinary 

Wool 


32,777 0 0 
1,244 0 0 

17,028 O 0 
6,372 0 0 
215 0 0 

211 0 0 
20 0 0 
22,619 0 0 


Of the above, the value of rlie exports from Cape Town was 
Ditto exported from (Simon's Town ... 
Ditto exported from Port Elizabeth* ... 


• 828,815 0 0 

- 471 13 0 

• J 70,289 0 0 


A Summary View of the Trade and Navigation of tho Colony, in the Year ended 5th January, 1847^ 


Cape Town 
Coastwise - 
Simon's Town 


Coastwise i- 
Port Elizabeth 
Coastwise * 


Vessels 

inwards. 

Vessels 

outwards. 

No. 

Ton- 

nsge. 

No. 

Ton- 

399 

181 

83 

138,885 

21,831 

12,77* 

374 

195 

31 

131,708 

27,780 

12,360 

6 

76 

99 

963 

19,8b5 

16,107 

8 

62 

112 

1,401 

16,3*8 

16,051 

508 

88$ 

171,522 

87,904 

467 

315 

160,386 

45,232 

791 

*09,426 

78* 

203,618 


80,937 1 7 

1,010 4 0 


Total Value of 
Imports. 

Total Value or 
Exports. 

£ *. A. 

8)4,687 0 4 

£ s. d. 

316,090 0 0 

4,586 15 6 
50,000 0 0 
Specie 
commit. 

470 8 6 
800 0 0 
- Specie. 

253,848 0 0 

172,994 0 0 

1,1*3,051 15 10 

489,354 8 6 


11,123,061 15 10 ' 489,534' 8 6 J 
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Custom-house Regulations, Duties, Fees, See . 


On Admititon of a Ship to Entry, observe — 

1. The ship's register mutt he lodged in the Custom-honse, 
Until the vessel clenr again for sen. 

V. The manifest of the cargo on board for this place must 
be deposited there. 

If. The cockets of cargoes shipped from any place in Great 
Britain or Ireland for this pi tee must also be deposited there. 

From the endorsement of such cockets, an extract Is to he 
made, which will show the contents of the different packages 
on hoard, and facilitate the making out of the entries. 

4. In making out the declarations, the value by invoice of 
the diAfferent commodities must be given by the importer, in 
order to enable the Custom-house to estimate 'the duties pay . 
able, and to send Into government, annually, the required 
statement of the total duties received upon the several aiticlcs 
Imported. 


fn the clearing of a Ship outward*, obtervt — 

1. The master must produce a certificate from »1 e harbour¬ 
master, that the tonnage duties of the port base been paid. 

2. The export manifest must bo examined with the permits 

K anted, in order to ascertain whether packages have boon 
ipped without a permit. 

3. Export declarations must be sent In by (he several ship¬ 
pers, of the quantity and value of goods or produce shipped by 
them. In order to ascertain the amount of the exports ot the 
colonv. 

4, when Cape wine Is shipped for exportation to England, 
affl lavi( of the particular description of such wine must be 
delivered, and a rertl (irate granted, by the collector or comp¬ 
troller of customs, to the master, of ills having retetsetl such 
affidavit. 

5. Manifests, in triplicate, of such goods a* arc shipped 
from the Cape for Great Britain, must be delivered, signed 
and sworn to by the master, before the collector or comp¬ 
troller. 

The original of which is to be returned to the master to 
accompany tile cargo. 

Thu duplicate to he forwarded, by the first conveyance snii- 
Ing subsequently to the vessel containing the origin it, to the 
conmdudonerg of customs in England or Scotland respectively, 
as the case may happen. 

And the triplicate, written on or covered with a stamp, to 
remain as an office copy. 

iV.IJ. — Ships taking In cargos for other parts of the world, 
are required to dullver only original and duplicate manifests. 

6. When whalooll or whale bone is shipped from the C iiie 
for England, the proprietor of the wha'e fishery is to make 
oath, before the collector or comptroller, that the same were 
bond.fide the produce of fish, or creature* living in the sea, 
aetqally taken and caught wholly by his Majesty's subject* 
usually residing in tills colony ; and the collector or comptroller 
i< to grant a certificate under 111* hand and seat to the master, 
testifying that such oath hath been m ide before him. 

7. vVnen salted seal skins arc shipped from the Tape for 
England, the shipper is to make oath before the collector or 
comptroller, that the same are really and bond fide the skins of 
seals taken and caught on the coast appertaining to the Tape 
of Good Hope, wholly by his Majesty's sublets usually residing 
In this colony ; and that all tho sale used in the curing or pre¬ 
serving of the same was not made In, or exported from, Great 
Britain or Ireland ; and the collector or comptroller is to grant 
a certificate to the ma-ter accordingly. 

8. Tho original man 1 fas', and a topv thereof, of ships touch¬ 
ing at the Cajio of Good Hope, with cargoes from the cast- 
ward for England, to be del.veied and sworn to by tl e master 
liefore the collectoror comptroller. Theoriglnal to tie returned 
to the master, and the copy forwarded from tho Custom-house 
to the commissioner of customs. 

U. If anv part of such c irgo shall he dbcharged at the Cape 
of Good Hope, the collector or contptrolhr is to indorse upon 
the manifest the part of the cat go so discharged, and verify the 
tame. 


merchandise, Jmjiorted Into the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Goods. • Duty. 

Coffee, vlr. J — £ ». d. 

The produce of B. Possessions * - cwt. (1 5 0 

The produce of foieign possession* - cwt. 0 1 0 0 

Fish, dried or salted, and fin* and skins, (he pro¬ 
duce of creature* liv ng In the sea, of fotcign 
fishing or taking, for every lUOi. of the value 
thereof - - - - - -1200 

Flour, whetten, not la-lng the manufacture of the 

(J.K., or of tiny B. possession, barrel 19fi ihs. 0 3 0 

Gunpowder - - - - - lb. 0 0 3 

Meat, salted or cured, of all sorts, not being the 
production or manufacture of the U. It., or 
of any li. possession - . - cwt. 0 3 0 

Meat, sal'cd or cured, of all sorts, being the pro¬ 
duction or manufacture of the 17. K., or of 
any B. possession ... cwt. 013 
Oil, vi*.: — 

Train and blubber, the produce of fish ot 
creature* living. In the sea, of foreign fishing 

tun (imp. measure) 3 0 0 
Spermaceti of foreign fishery, tun (imp. 

measure) 7 10 0 

Pepper «... - cwt. 040 

Hire ------ cwt. 016 

Sugar, vlr. t — 

Not refined, the production of any B. posses¬ 
sion ..... cwt. 023 
Not refined,the produce of any other piace cwt. 0 4 <3 

Refined, or candy, not manufactured in the 
U. K., or any If. possession . ■ cwt. 0 6 0 

Refined, or candy, the manufacture of the 

U. K„ or of any H. possession • cwt. 0 3 0 

Spirits of all sorts, vi*. : — 

Not being the manufacture of the U. K„ or of 
any 1). possession, of strength of proof hy 
S.vkvs's Hydrometer, and so In proportion fug 
•nj creator strength . . imp. gal. 0 10 


Spirits of all sort*, vhr.s— .. „ £ 

Being the manufacture of the U. K,, or of any 
B. possession, of strength of proof by Sykes'* 
Hydrometer, and so in proportion for any 
greater strength - - imp. gal. 0 

Tea .-..--.0 
Tobacco, vi*. t — 

Not manufactured - - - cwt. 0 J 

Manufactured (not cigars) - - cwt 1 

Cigars - - - - • - 1000 0 

Wood, unmanufactured, vfr.: — 

M ihotrany, rosewood, and teak wood cuh. ft. 0 
All other wood, not the produce of the 0. K., 
or of any B. possession • cub. foot. 0 

Wine, vi/. ■ — 

In bottle*, each not exceeding C to the imp.' 

gal. ... - - do*. 0 

In bottle:, each not exceeding 12 to the imp- 
gal. ..... doz. 0 
Not in bottles - - - hnp gal. 0 

Goods, ware*, and merchandise, not otlierwi-e 
rlurged wlih duly, and not herein declared fico 
of"duty, being the growth,produto, or manufuc- 
ftuu of the V. K., or of any H. possessions 
abroad, for every 10(1/. of *he value - - 5 

Goods, ware*, and merchandise, not otherwise 
chitigcd with duty, and not herein declared to 
lie fu-e of dutv, being the growth, pioducu, or 
manufacture of any foreign suite, for every 1001. 
of the v due - - - - - - 12 


’asks, staves, hoops, and coopers’ rivets 
Coin 

Diamond* 

Horses, mules, asses, sheep, cattle, and all other 
livestock and live animals 
Seeds, bulbs, and plants 
Rpe< miens, illustrative of natural history 
Provisions or stores of every description. Im¬ 
ported or supplied for the use of her Majesty’s 
land or sea forces 


Provided, that whenever any article, being the growth, pro¬ 
duction, or manufactureo! any foreign country, fieri In liefore 
charged with any duty, is importtd info the said iolon> fiotn 
the fj. K., having heen there entered for consumption and re¬ 
export eil without anv drawback of duty having l een first pild 
thereon, such articles shall be liable only to such duty as D 
hciem-before charged upon similar articles, being the growth, 
production or manufacture of the V. K. f or of any of the B. 
posse.sidut abroad. 

Provided also, that If any goods, being the growth, pro¬ 
duce, or manufacture of any foreign country, I e imported into 
the said colony through the’ IT. K. (having been warehou ed 
theieinand being exported from the watciiou-e, or the duties 
theieon If tin re paid having been drawn b,u k), there shall t e 
charged on such goods, over and above the duties lieiein-be'bie 
imposed on similar goods, being the grow tit, produce, or manu¬ 
facture of the IT. It., or or any of tie li. posse.sions ahroiri, 
3-4thsof the difference (if any) Jietween such duties and the 
duties horein-liefore charged on goods not l>'log the giowth, 
prod in e, or manufacture of the U. K., or of any of the li. pus* 
se-sions abroad. 


A Table of Prohit.UWhs and Ratritiiant. 

Gunpowder. Arms; Ammunition or utensil* of war. 

Prohibited to be imported, except from the U. It., or 
from some other li. possession. 

Articles of foreign manufacture, nnd any packages of such 
article*, bearing any names, brands, or niaiks, purporting to 
be the n ones, brands,or marks ot manufuciurtrs te-itleni in 
theU. K. 

Base o- rounletfelt coin. 

Books, w herein the «opvriglit shalllie subsisting, first com- 
po etl, or written, or printed In tho U. K., and printed or 
leprmtcd In any other country, nx to which the propnctoi ot 
such copyiIglit. orhi* agent, shall have given to thcCumiiii*- 
sioncr* of Customs a notice In writing that sue h copy light 
subsists: such notice also stating when such copynglit will 
expire. 


Table if Duller, Fees, 3,'C. 

Queen'* Warehouse Rent. —A certain sum per week is 
charged upon goods In propcutlon to their f ulk and value. 

Wharfage and Ciannpe. - The wli.itf department is under 
the immediate control of the customs. The following t :r 11 of 


On floods lauded. — On every pipe, puncheon, buff, 
or o her cask, of the capa-ity of SO imp gall, or 
upwaids, and containing Wine, spirits, or other 
liquids ------ cask 0 2 t 

On every hogshead, half puncheon, tlcrec,, or other 
cask, of tlie rapacity of it) imp. g ill and umhr 
8l) g ill., containing wine, spirits, or oilier liquids , 

cask 0 I I 

On every quarter or other snr li cask of the rapm hy 
of 20 imp. gall., and under 40 gall., containing 
wine, spirits, or oilier hqu ds - • risk 0 1 

On every barrel, anker, keg, or other cask of less 
cap iclty than 20 imp. gall, con 1 aiding wine, 
spirit*, or other liquids ... cask 0 0 
Liquids in Jars, bottles, and other package* (not In 
bulk) each of the content of one imp. gall, or up¬ 
wards Imp. gall. 0 0 

Liquids in jars, hottle*, and other packages (not in 
bulk) each of less content than one imp. gttlf. gall 0 0 
Tea In all packages ... IDO >!,», 0 1 
Coffee, sugar, pepper, xagn,saltpetre, tumeric, tama¬ 
rind*, spices, dates, and drugs in bags - hag 0 0 
Rice In hugs ..... bag 0 0 
Wheat, barley, oats rye, and other grain, in hags or 
hu k ... - imp. quarter 0 0 

Flour - - - - )!)« )bs. 0 0 
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Clgara ------ 1000 0 

Manufactures, and alt drygoods In cases,bales, or 
other packages, not otherwise described. 

Measuring 00 cubic feet, or upwards package • 0 

— 40 and under 60 — - 0 

30 — ‘ — 40 — -0 

— SO — - 30 — - 0 

_ 10 — — 80 — - O 

__ 6 _ — 10 — -O 

— 2 — — 5 — -Oi 

—- il j— • 0 I 

Hams or cheeses, when not In packages containing 
more than one of either, the liam or cheese - 0 i 
Taint, in kegs ..... ton 0 < 

Earthenware In crates ... crate 0 ' 

Glass bottles, empty . - - ‘ - gross 0 I 

llrlcks, tiles, or slates ... - 1000 0 ; 

Paving-stone* ----- ton 0 

Cocoa-nuts - - - 1000 0 i 

Rattan* .... - 100 bundles 0 ‘ 

Pitch or rosin ...... cask 0 < 

Coal* - - . . - . ton 0 1 

Mill-stones 

Fir and teak timber _ 

Mahogany and timber, not being hr or teak of ,*i 
cubic teet ..... load 0 

Deals, planks, boards, battens, and all wood cut from 
the log (except staves) load of 60 cubic feet 0 


the 1000 0 7 6 


. each 000 


8taves, via. crown pipe 

— crown Hogshead - 

— other pipe 

— other hogshead 

— barrel and h< ading 
Masts or spars, under 8 Inches diameter 

— — above - — 

Heavy gondi, not otherwise described 
Horses, mules, or asses - 

Calves, sheep, or pigs 

Horned cattle, cows, bulls, and oxen - 

On Goods shipped. — Wine; spirits, lime juice, oil,. 

or other liquids - - 100 imp gall. 0 

Beef, pork, butter, candles, tallow, flour, meal, fruits, 
dried and green .... cwt. 0 
Wheat, barley, rye, oats, bran, peas, beans, and 
lentils ... imp. quarter 0 


each 0 
each o 
each 0 


100 lbs. 0 0 8 


Hay 

Fish, dried and pickled - • 

I fide* of borsoi, or horned cattlo 
Skins, calf, goat, seal, or of wild animals 
Sheepskins .... 

Bones, hoof*, or glue pieces - • 

Horns .... 

Ivory ..... 

Ostrich fciithcis ... 

Wool ..... 

A rgol, aloes, gum, or wax 
All other articles not enumerated or otherwise de 
scribed ..... ton 0 

If measurement goods not otherwise enumerated or 
describ< d - - - - 40 cubic feet O 

Horses, mu'es, or asses .... each 0 
Horned cattle ..... each 0 
Bhcep, goats, or pigt .... each 0 


- 1000 0 
100 lb*. 0 
package 0 
1(10 lbs. 0 
ton 0 


Exemptions. — 1st. All public stores, naval or military 
baggage, and personal baggage of passengers. 

8ml. All good* coastwise, whether shipped or landed, ex¬ 
cept Imported goods upon which wharfage has not been once 
paid. 

3rd. Ship stores outwards. 

4th. All goods exported, upon which wharfage had been 
paid upon importation. 


Cnmmiwon. —The following rates of commission are charged 
and allowed, namely : — 

Per cent. 

1. On the net amount of ail sales of goods bv public sale, 

and on the gross amount of all other sales - - 5 

2. Goods consigned, and afterwards withdrawn * - 

3. On pun bases effected, from the proceeds of goods on 

which a commission has-already been charged - 2j 

4. On ail other purchases, pr shipments of goods - - 6 

5. On the sale or purchase of ships, houses, or lands « 2$ 

6. On ships’ disbursements - • * 6 


l'«r cent. 

7- On procuring freight - « - - 5 

8. On collecting freight an ships hound to this place - 2J 

9. On guaranteeing bills or bonds by indorsement or other* 

wise .... j* - - - 2V 

10. On collecting debts without recourse to law • - 2j 

Ditto where legal proceeding* are taken - -6 

11. On effecting remittance* by bills of exchange • • ) 

12. On the negotiation of bills - - - - * 

13. On effecting insurances - * • * flj 

14. On the administration of estates - - - -6 

15. On cash advances - • - • • - 

16. On the debtor and creditor shies of cash accounts, on 

which no other commission is charged • • 1 


Money. — Accounts are either kept in pounds, shillings, 
pence, and farthings, or in rix-dollars, schillings, and stivers 


1-Stiver 
6 Stivers 
8 Schillings 


I of a penny. 

24 Pence, or I schilling. 
18 Pence, or 1 rix-dollar. 


Tlie Commissariat department grant bill* on the Treasury at 
a premium of per cent. 


Banks, Sec. — Two Joint stock banking companies have been 
established in Cane-Town; tho Cape of Good Hope Bank, 
established in 1837, with a paid up capital of 70,00()f.; ami 
tin* South African Bank, established in the following year, 
with a paid up capital of 60,000/. Both hanks transact ordi¬ 
nary banking business, and allow Interest on deposits, but the 
first only issues notes. Joint stock companies have also been 
formed tor conducting the business of insurance and for other 
purposes. 


Weights and Measures _The weights made use of In the 

'Cape arc deuved f»om the standard pound of Amsterdam ; mul 
those assisted art; from 50 lbs. down to 1 loot, or the 32d part of 
a pound, which is regatdcil as unity. 

Liquid Measure. 

16 Flasks rs 1 Anker. 

4 Anker* t= lAam. 

4 A am* =3 1 Leaguer. 


Corn Measure. 

4 Schepels =s 1 Muid. 

10 Mutds t= 1 Load. 107 schepels = 
82 Winch, bushels, or 4 schepels = 3 Imp. bushels, iciy 
neatly. 

The muid of wheat weighs, at an average, about 110 lbs. 
Dutch, being somewhat over 196 lbs. English. 


Cloth and Long Measure. 

12 Rhynland inches =s l Rhynland foot. 
‘>7 ditto =1 Dutch ell. 

14 4 ditto S3 1 Square foot. 

144 Square feet = l Hood. 

600 Hoods = 1 Morgen. 


Colonial Weights and Measure ^compared with those ([f England 

1 #0 lbs. Dutch = nearly 109 lbs. English avoirdupois. 

100 lbs. English as nearly 92 lb*. Dutch. 


Wine or Liquid Measure. 

1 Flask as 0-6 Old gallon, or 4-946 Imperial gallons* 
1 Anker = 94 ditto, . 7’9 ditto. 

1 A nrd rs 38 ditto, 31 j| ditto. 

1 Leaguer => 152 ditto, 126 - 6 ditto. 

1 Pip# S3 110 ditto, 91’6 ditto. 


Saldanha Bay, in lat. 33° 6’ S., long. 17° 58' 15" E., being 
164 league* north of Cape-Town, is one of the best and 
most commodious harbours in the world. It is perfectly safe 
at all reason*. 


Besides the Cape Almanac for 1848, ono of the best of that 
das* of publications, and the other authorities referred to, we 
have derived part of the above details from the Geographical 
Dictionary, the papers of the Board of Trade, Ate. 


CAPITAL, in political economy, is that portion of the produce of industry existing 
in a country, which may he made directly available, either for the support of human 
existence, or the facilitating of production. — ( Principles of Political Economy, 3d ed. 
p. 96.) But in commerce, and as applied to individuals, capital is understood to mean 
tho sum of money which a merchant, banker, or trader adventures in any undertaking* 
or which he contributes to the common stock of a partnership. It signifies likewise tlu? 
fund of a trading company, or corporation; in which sense the word stock is generally 
added to it. Thus we say the cnpitalstock of the Bank, &c. The profit derived from any 
undertaking is estimated by the rate which it bears to the capital that was employed. 

CAPSICUM. See Pepper. 

• CARAVAN, an organised company of merchants, or pilgrims, or both, who associate 
together in many parts of Asia and Africa, that they may travel with greater security 
through deserts and other places infested with robbers; or where the road is naturally 
dangerous. The word is derived from the Persian kervan, or curv&n, a trader or dealer* 
— ( Shaw'* Travels in the Levant, p. 9. 4to ed.) 
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Every caravan, is under the command of a chief or aga (caravan-bacht), who has fre¬ 
quently under him such a number of troops or forces as is deemed sufficient for its 
defence. When it is practicable, they encamp near wells or rivulets; and observe a 
regular discipline. Camels are used as a means of conveyance, almost uniformly, in 

E reference to the horse or any other animal, on account of their wonderful patience of 
itigue, eating little, and, subsisting three or four days or more without water. There 
are generally more camels in a caravan than men. — (See .Camel.) 

The commercial intercourse of Eastern and African nations has been principally 
carried on, from the remotest period, by means of caravans. During antiquity, the 
products of India and China were conveyed either from Suez to Rhinoculura, or from 
Bussorah, near the head of the Persian Gulf, by the Euphrates, to Babylon, and thence 
by Palmyra, in the Syrian desert, to the ports of Phoenicia on the Mediterranean, where 
they were exchanged for the European productions in demand in the East. Sometimes, 
however, caravans set out directly from China, and, occupying about 250 days In the 
journey, arrived on the shores of the Levant, after traversing the whole extent of Asia — 

( Gibbon , vol. vii. p. 93. ) The fonnation of caravans is, in fact, the only way in which 
it has ever been possible to carry on any considerable internal commerce in Asia or 
Africa The governments that have grown up in those continents have seldom been 
able, and seldomer indeed have they attempted, to render travelling practicable or safe 
for individuals. The wandering tribes of Arabs have always infested the immense 
deserts by which they are intersected \ and those only who are sufficiently powerful to 
protect themselves, or sufficiently rich to purchase an exemption from the predatory 
attacks of these freebooters, can expect to pass through territories subject to their incur¬ 
sions, without being exposed to the risk of robbery and murder. 

Since the establishment of the Mohammedan faith, religious motives, conspiring with 
those of a less exalted character, have tended to augment the intercourse between dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Eastern world, and to increase the number and magnitude of the 
caravans. Mohammed enjoined all his followers to visit, once in their lifetime, the 
Caaba, or square building in the temple of Mecca, the immemorial object of veneration 
amongst his countrymen; and in order to preserve continually upon their minds a sense 
of obligation to perform this duty, be directed that, in all the multiplied acts of devotion 
which his religion prescribes, true believers should always turn their faces towards that 
holy place. In obedience to a precept so solemnly enjoined and sedulously inculcated, 
large caravans of pilgrims used to assemble annually in every country where the 
Mohammedan faith is established ; and tho.ugh, owing either to a diminution of reli¬ 
gious zeal, or the increasing difficulties to be encountered in the journey, the number of 
pilgrims has of late years declined greatly, it is still very considerable. Few, however, 
of the pilgrims are actuated only by devotional feelings. Commercial ideas and objects 
mingle with those of religion; and it redounds to the credit of Mohammed, that he 
granted permission to trade during the pilgrimage to Mecca; providing at the same 
time for the temporal as well as the lasting interests of his votaries. “ It shall be no 
crime in you, if ye seek an increase from your Lord by trading during the pilgrimage — 
( Sale's Koran , c. 2. p. 36. ed. 1764.) 

The numerous camels of each caravan are loaded with those commodities of every 
country which are of easiest carriage and readiest sale. The holy city is crowded during 
the month cf Dhalhajja, corresponding to the latter part of June and the beginning of 
July, not only with zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants. A fair or market is 
held in Mecca and its vicinity, on the twelve days that the pilgrims are allowed to 
remaip in that city, which used to be one of the best frequented in the world, and con¬ 
tinues to be well attended. 

“ Few pilgrims,” say9 Burckhardt, “ except the mendicants, arrive without bringing 
some productions of their respective countries for sale : and this remark is applicable as 
well to the merchants, with whom commercial pursuits are the main object, as to those 
whq are actuated by religious zeal; for, to the latter, the profits derived from selling a 
few articles at Mecca diminish, in some degree, the heavy expenses of the journey. 'Die 
Moggrebyns (pilgrims from Morocco and the north coast of Africa) bring their red 
bonnets and wollen cloaks; the European Turks, shoes and slippers, hardware, embroi¬ 
dered stuffs, sweetmeats, amber, trinkets of European manufacture, knit silk purses, 
Ac.; the Turks of Anatolia bring carpets, silks, and Angora shawls; the Persians, 
Cashmere shawls and large silk handkerchiefs; the Afghans; tooth-brushes, called 
Mesouak Kattary, made of the spongy boughs. of a tree growing'in Bokhara, beads of 
a yellow soapstone, and plain coarse shawls manufactured in their own country; thq 
Indians, the numerous productions of their rich and extensive region j the people of 
Yemen, snakes for the Persian pipes, sandals and various other works, iu leather ; and 
the Africans bring various articles adapted to the slave trade, The pilgrips are, how¬ 
ever, often disappointed in their expectations of gain; igant of money makes them' 
hastily sell their little adventures at the public auctions, and often obliges them to ac¬ 
cept very low prices.”— (Traveb in Arabia , vol. ii. p. 21.) 
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The •two principal caravans which yearly rendezvous at Mecca are those of Damascus 
and Cairo. The first is composed of pilgrims from Europe attd Western Asia; the 
second of Mohammedans from all parts of Africa. 

The Syrian caravan is said by Burokhardt to be j|pry well regulated. It is always 
accompanied by the pacha of Damascus, or one of his principal officers, who gives the 
signal for encamping and starting by firing a musket. On the route, a troop of horse¬ 
men ride in the front, and another in the rear to bring up the stragglers. The different 
parties of pilgrims, distinguished by their provinces or towns, keep close together. At 
night torches are lighted, and the daily distance is usually performed between 3 O’clock 
in the afternoon and an hour or two after sunrise on the following day. The Bedouins 
or Arabs, who carry provisions for the troops, travel by day only, and in advance of 
the caravans; the encampment of which they pass in the morning, and are overtaken in 
turn and passed by the caravan on the following night, at their own resting iilace. The 
journey, with these Bedouins is less fatiguing than with the great body of the caravan, 
as a regular night’s rest is obtained; but their bad character deters most pilgrims from 
joining them. 

At every watering place on the route is a small castle and a large tank, at which the 
camels water, The castles are garrisoned by a few persons, who remain the whole year 
to guard the provisions deposited there. It is at these watering-places, which belong 
to the Bedouins, that the sheikhs of the tribe meet the caravan, and receive the accus¬ 
tomed tribute for allowing it to pass. Water is plentiful on the route; the stations are 
nowhere more distant than 11 or 12 hours’ march ; and in winter, pools of rain-water 
are frequently found. Those pilgrims who can travel with a litter, or on commodious 
camel-saddles, may sleep at night, and perform the journey with little inconvenience: 
but of those whom poverty, or the desire of speedily acquiring a large sum of money, 
induces to follow the caravan on foot, or to hire themselves as servants, many die on the 
road from fatigue. —( Travels in Arabia , vol. ii. p. 3—9.) 

The curavan which sets out from Cairo for Mecca is not generally so large as that of 
Damascus; and its route along the shores of the Red Sea is more dangerous and 
fatiguing. But many of the African and Egyptian merchants and pilgrims sail from 
Suez, Cosseir, and other ports on the western shore of the Red Sea, for Djidda, whence 
the journey to Mecca is short and easy. 

The Persian caravan for Mecca sets out from Bagdad; but many of the Persian pil¬ 
grims are now in the habit of embarking at Bussorah, and coming to Djidda by sea. 

Caravans from Bagdad and Bussorah proceed to Aleppo, Damascus, and Diarbeker, 
laden with all sorts of Indian, Arabian, and Persian commodities; and large quantities 
of European goods, principally of English cottons, imported at Bussorah, are now dis¬ 
tributed throughout all the eastern parts of the Turkish empire by the same means. 
The intercourse carried on in this way is, indeed, every day becoming of more im¬ 
portance. 

The commerce carried on by caravans, in the interior of Africa, is widely extended 
and of considerable value. Besides the great caravan which proceeds from Nubia to 
Cairo, and is joined by Mohammedan pilgrims from every part of Africa, there are 
caravans which have no object but commerce, which set out from Fez, Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, and other states on the sea-coast, and penetrate far into the interior. Some of 
them take as many as 50 days to reach the place of their destination; and as their rate 
of travelling may be estimated at about 18 miles a day at an average, the extent of their 
journeys may easily be computed. As both the time of their outset and their route is 
known, they are met by the people of the countries through which they travel, who 
trade with them. Indian goods of every kind form a considerable article in this traffic j 
in exchange for which, the chief commodity the inhabitants have to give is slaves. 

Three distinct caravans are employed in bringing slaves and other commodities from 
Central Africa to Cairo. One of them comes direct from Mourzouk, the capital of 
Fezzan, across the Libyan desert; another from Senaar; and the third from Darfur. 
They do not arrive at stated periods, but after a greater or less interval, according to 
the success they have had in procuring slaves, ivory, gold dust, drugs, and such other 
articles as are fitted for the Egyptian markets. The Mourzouk caravan is said to the 
under the best regulations. It is generally about 50 days on its passage; and seldom 
consists of less than 100, or of more than 300, travellers. The caravans from Senaar and 
Darfur used formerly to be very irregular, and were sometimes not seen in Egypt for 
2 or 3 year* together; but since the occupation of the former by the troops of Mo* 
hammed Ali, the intercourse between it and Egypt has become comparatively freejueot 
and regular^ The number of slave* imported into Egypt by these caravarisis said to 
amount, at present, to about 10,000 a year* The* departure of a earatan from Darfur 
iir looked upon** a most important event; it engages for a while the attention of the 
whole country, and even forms a kind of ®ra. —( Broume’t TravcU in Africa , 2d ed. 
p; 76.Y A caravan from Darfur is considered large if it baa 2,000 camels and 1,000 
r • S 2 ' * 
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slaved. Many of the Moorish pilgrims to Mecca cross the sea from Souakin and Mas- 
souahto the opposite coast of Arabia, and then travel by land to Mecca; and {lurck- 
hardt states, that of all the poor pilgrims who arrive in the Hedjaz, none bear a more 
respectable character for industrjfcthan those from Central Africa, 

Caravans are distinguished into heavy and light. Camels loaded with from 500 to 
600 lbs.* form a heavy caravan; light caravans-being the term applied to designate 
those formed of camels under a moderate load, or perhaps only half loaded. The mean 
daily rate at whioh heavy caravans travel is about 18£ miles, apd that of light caravans 
Sfi miles. 

The safety of a caravan depends materially on the conduct of the caravan-bachii or 
leader. Niebuhr says, that when the latter is intelligent and honest, and the traveller 
understands the language, and is accustomed to the Oriental method of travelling, an 
excursion through the desert is rarely either disagreeable or dangerous. But it is not 
unusual for the Turkish pachas to realise considerable sums by selling the privilege of 
conducting caravans ; and it is generally believed in the East, that leaders so appointed, 
in order to indemnify themselves, not unfrequently arrange with the Arabian sheikhs 
as to the attack of the caravans, and share with them in the booty l At all events, a 
leader who has paid a large sum for the situation, even if he should be honest, must im¬ 
pose proportionally heavy charges on the association. Hence the best way in travelling 
with caravans is, to attach oneself to one conducted by an active and experienced mer¬ 
chant, who h^s a considerable property embarked in the expedition. With ordinary 
precaution, the danger is then very trifling. It would be easy, indeed, were there any 
thing like proper arrangements made by government, to render travelling by caravans, at 
least on all the great routes, abundantly secure.—( Niebuhr , Voyage en Arabie , tome ii. 
p. 194. ed. Amst. 1780.) 

No particular formalities arc required in the formation of a caravan. Those that 
start at fixed periods are mostly under the control of government, by whom the leaders 
are appointed. But, generally speaking, any dealer is at liberty to form a company and 
make one. The individual in whose name it is raised is considered as the leader, or 
caravan-buchi , unless he appoint some one else in his place. When a number of mer¬ 
chants associate together in the design, they elect a chief, and appoint officers to decide 
whatever controversies may arise during the journey. —(For further details with respect 
to caravans, see the Modern Part of the Universal History , vol. xiv. pp. 214 — 243. ; 
Robertson's Disquisition on Ancient India , Note 54. ; Rees's Cyclopaedia , art. Caravan , 
most of which is copied from Robertson, though without a single word of acknowledg¬ 
ment ; Rurckhardt's 'Travels in Arabia , vol. li. passim ; Urquhart on Turkey and its 
Resources, p. 137, 151,$*c.) 

CARAVANSEHA, a large public building or inn appropriated for the reception 
atid lodgment of the caravans. Though serving in lieu of inns, there is this radical 
difference between them, — that, generally speaking, the traveller finds nothing in a 
catavanscra for the use either of himself or his cattle. He must carry all his provisions 
and necessaries with him. They are chiefly built in dry, barren, desert places; and are 
mostly furnished with water brought from a great distance and at a vast expense. A well 
of water is, indeed, indispensable to a caravansera. Caravanseras are also numerous in 
cities; where they serve not only as inns, but as shops, warehouses, and even exchanges. 

CARAWAY-SEED (Fr. Carvi , Cumin des pr<*s ; Ger. Keumrnel , Brodh Ummef ; It. 
Carvi) t a small seed, of an oblong and slender figure, pointed at both ends, and thickest 
in the middle. It is the produce of a biennial plant ( Carum carui ), with a taper root 
like a pArsnip, but much smaller. It should be chosen large, new, of a good colour, not 
dusty, and of a strong agreeable smell. It is principally used by confectioners; and is 
extensively cultivated in several parts of Essex. 

CARBUNCLE (Ger. Karfunkel ; Fr. Escarboukle ; It. Carlonchio ; Sp. Carlmn- 
culo ; Lnt. Carbunculus ), a precious stone of the ruby kind, of a very rich glowing blood- 
red colour, highly esteemed by the anoients. — (See Ruby.) ‘ 

CARD (Fr. Cardes ; Ger. Kardatschen , Karden, Wollhratzen • It. Cardi; Rus. Bardii ; 
Sp. Cardas ), an instrument, or comb, for arranging or sorting the hairs of wool, cotton, 
&c. Cards are either fastened to a fiat piece of wood, and wrought by the hand; or to 
a cylinder, and wrought by machinery. 

CARDAMOMS (Fr. Ctirdamomes ; Ger. Kardamom / It. Cardamom / Sp. Kar- 
damomos ; Hind. Gujarati elachi), seed capsules produced by a plant, of which there are 
different species growing in India, Cochin China, Siam, and Ceylon. The capsules 
are gathered as they ripen; and when dried in the sun, are fit for sale. The small 
capsules, or lesser cardamoms, are produced by a particular species of the plant, and are 
the most valuable. They should be chosen full, plump* and difficult to be broken; of 
ft bright yellow colour; a piercing smeU; with an acrid, bitterish, though not very 

* This is the burden of the small camel only. The large ones usually carry from 750 to 1,000 lb*. 
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unpleasant taste; and particular care should be taken that they are properly dried. 
They are reckoned to keep best in a body, and are therefore packed in large chests, well 
jointed, pitched 4$ the seams, and otherwise properly secured ; as the least damp greatly 
reduces their value. The best cardamoms are brought from the Malabar coast. They 
are produced in the recesses of the mountains, by felling trees, and afterwards burning 
them j for wherever the ashes fall in the openings or fissures of the rocks, the cardamom 
plant naturally springs up. In Soonda Balagat, and other places where cardamoms are 
planted, the fruit or berry is very inferior to that produced in the way now mentioned. 
The Malabar cardamom is described as a species of bulbous plant, growing 3 or 4 feet 
high. The growers are obliged to sell all their produce to the agents of government, 
at prices fixed by the latter, varying from 550 to 700 rupees the candy of 600 lbs- 
avoirdupois i and it is stated that the contractor often puts an enhanced value on the coins 
with which he pays the mountaineers ; or makes them take in exchange tobacco, cloths, 
salt, oil, betel nut, and such necessary articles, at prices which are frequently, no doubt, 
estimated above their proper level. Such a system ought assuredly to be put an im¬ 
mediate end to. Not more than one hundredth part of the cardamoms raised in Malabar 
are used in the country. They are sent in large quantities to the ports on the lied Sea 
and the Persian Gulph, to Sind, up the Indus, to Bengal, Bombay, &c. They form a 
universal ingredient in curries, pillaus, &c. The market price, at the places of exporta¬ 
tion on the Malabar coast, varies from 800 to' 1/200 rupees the candy.— (Milbum's Orient. 
Commerce, and the valuable evidence of T. H. Baber, Esq. before the Lords’ Committee 
of 1830, p. 216.) 

Malabar cardamoms were worth, in January 1843, from 2s. 3d. to 3s. a pound in the 
London market, duty (2d.) excluded ; Ceylon cardamoms were, at the same time, 
worth from Is. 2d. to Is. 4 d. 

CARDS, or PLAYING CARDS (Du. Kaarten, Speelkarden ; Fr. Cartes a Jouer ; 
Gcr. Karlen, Spiel Karten ; It. Carte da ginoeo ; Rus. Kurtu ; Sp. Carras, Naipes ; Sw. 
Kort). The only thing necessary to be noticed in this place with respect to cards, is the 
regulations as to their manufacture, sale, and the payment of the duty. 

It is regulated by the 9 Geo. 4. c. 18., that an annual licence duty of 5«. shall bo paid by every maker of 
playing cards and dice. The duty on every pack, of cards is is., and is to he specified on the ace of spadeB. 
Cards are not to be made in any part of Great Britain, except the metropolis; nor in Ireland, except in 
JJublin and Cork ; under a penalty of 100/. Cards are to be enclosed in wrappers, with such marks as the 
commissioners of stamps may appoint. Before licence can be had, bond must be given to the amount of 
WXW. for the payment of the duties. Ac. Selling or exposing to sale any pack of card* not duly stamped, 
subject* a licensed maker to a penalty of 50/.; and any one else to a penalty of 10/. Any person having 
in his possession, or using, or permitting to bo used, any pack of cards not duly Btamped, to forfeit 5/1 
Second-hand cards may be sola by any person, if sold without the wrapper of a licensed maker ; and in 
packs containing not more than 5‘2 cards, including an ace of spades duly stamped, and enclosed In a 
wrapper with the words “ Second-hand Cards ” printed or written in distinct characters on the outside : 
penalty for selling second-hand cards in any other manner, 20/. 

The duty of I*, per pack on cards produced, in 1841, the sum of 9,?23/. 18*.; showing that 184,478 packs 
had been disposed of. 

CARMEN, of the city of London, are constituted a fellowship by act of common 
council. The rates which they are allowed to charge, and the regulations by which 
they are to be guided, are settled at the quarter sessions. In other respects they are 
subjected to the rule of the president and governors of Christ’s Hospital, to whom the 
owner of every cart pays an annual licence duty of 17s. Ad. 

Carmen are to help to load and unload their carls ; and willing to help to unload the same, ho shall pay the carman 
if any carman exacts more than the regular rates, upon due after the rate of 1 id. for every hour after the first half hour 
proof, liefore the i,ord Mayor, or any two magistrates, he shall for his attendance. 

sutFer Imprisonment for the space of 21 day*. Every licensed carman ts to have a piece of bras* fixed upon 

If any person shall refuse to pay any carman his hire, his «art, upon which ts to be engraven a certain number: 
according to the regular rates, upon complaint made, the pro- which number, together with the carman’s name, J* registered 
aidant of Christ’s Hospital, or a Justice of the peace, may in a register kept at Christ’s Hospital ; so that. In case oF anjr 
compel payment.' misbehaviour, the party offended, by taking notice of the 

Merchants or other persons may choose what care they number of the cart, may search for it in the register, and the 
please, except such as stand for wharf-woTk, tackle-work, name will be found. 

crane-work, at shops and merchants’ houses, which are to be Carmen not conforming to these rules, or working without 
taken in turn; and every carman standing with his empty a numbered piece of brass fitted on the cart, may be suspended 
cart next to any goods to be loaded, shall, upon the hint tie- from their employment. 

niand, load the same for the accustomed rates; and If any Carmen riding upon the shafts of their carts, or sitting 
person shall cause a carman to attend at bis house, shop, ware- within them, not having some person on foot to guide the 
house, or cellar, with bis loaded cart, the carman being horses, shall forfeit 10*. 

CARMINE (Ger. Karmin ; Du. Karmyn ; Fr. Carmine ; It. Carminio • Lat. Car - 
minium ), a powder of a very beautiful red colour, bordering upon purple, and used by 
painters in miniature. It is a species of lake , and is formed of finely pulverised cochi¬ 
neal. It is very high priced. 

CARNELIAN. See Agate. • . - 

CARPET, CARPETS (Ger. Teppiche ; Du. Tapyten, Vloer-tapyten ; Fr. Tapis / 
It. Tappeti i Sp. Alfombras, Alnatifa *, Tapetes ; Rus, Kotorii t Kilimi.) Persian and ' 
Turkish carpets are the most esteemed. In England, carpets are .principally manufac¬ 
tured at Kidderminster, Wilton, Cirencester, Worcester, Axminster, &c.; and in Scot¬ 
land, at Kilmarnock* Those made at Axminster are believed to be very little, if any 
thing, inferior to those of Persia and Turkey- 
CARRIAGES. See Coaches. 
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CARROT (Daucus carota Lin.), a biennial plant, a native ot Britain. 
known as a garden plant, its introduction into agriculture has been oocnparatively 
recent The uses of the carrot in domestic economy are well known.; It is extensively 
cultivated in Suffolk, whence large quantities are sent to the London market. Hordes 
are said to be remarkably fond of carrots. 

CARRIERS are persons undertaking for hire to carry goods from one place to an¬ 
other. ' 

Proprietors of carts and wagons, masters and owners of ships, hoymen, lightermen, 
bargemen, ferrymen, &c. are denominated common carriers. The master of a stage 
coach who only carries passengers for hire , is not liable for goods ; but if he undertake 
to carry goods and passengers, then he is liable for both as a common carrier. The post¬ 
master general is not a carrier in the common acceptation of the term, nor is,he sub¬ 
jected to his liabilities. 

1. Duties and Liabilities qf Carriers. — Carriers are bound to receive and carry the goods of all per¬ 
sons, for a reasonable hire or reward; to take proper care of them in their passage; to deliver them 
safely, and In the same condition as when they were received (excepting only such losses as may arise 
from the act of God or the king's enemies) ; or, in default thereof, to make compensation to the owner 
for whatever loss or damage tno goods may have received while in their custody, that might have been 
prevented. 

Hence a carrier is liable, though he be robbed of the goods, or they bo taken from him by irresistible 
force: and though this may seem a hard rule, yet it is the only one that could be safely adopted; for if 
a carrier were not liable for losses unless it could be shown that ho had conducted himself dishonestly or 
negligently, a door would be opened for every species of fraud and collusion, inasmuch as it would be 
impossible, in most cases, to ascertain whether tne facts were such as the carrier represented. Qn the 
same principle a carrier has been held accountable for goods accidentally consumed by fire while in his 
warehouse. In delivering the opinion of the Court of King’s Bench on a cgse of this sort, Lord Mans¬ 
field said —“A carrier, by the naturo of his contract, obliges himself to use all due care and diligence, 
and is answerable for any neglect. But there is something more imposed upon him by custom, that is, 
by tbo common law. A common carrier is in the nature of an insurer. All the cases show him to be 
so. This makes him liable for every thing except the act of God and the king’s enemies; that is, even 
for inevitable accidents, with those exceptions. The question then is. What is the act qf God ? 1 con¬ 
sider it to be laid down in opposition to the act of man ; such as lightning, storms, tempests, and the 
like, which could not happen by any human intervention. To prevent litigation and collusion, the law 

} >resutnes negligence except in those circumstances. An armed forco, though ever so great and IrreBist- 
ble, does not excuse; the reason is, for fear it may give room for collusion, which can never happen 
with respect to the act of God. We all, therefore, are of opinion that there should be judgment for the 
plaintiff. — (Forward v. Pittard , l T. K. 27.) 

A carrier is not obliged to have a new carriage for every Journey; it is sufficient if he provide one that, 
without any extraordinary accident, may be fairly presumed capable or performing the journey. 

A carrier may be discharged from his liability by any fraud or concealment on the part of the indivi¬ 
dual employing him, or of tne bailor; as if the latter represent a parcel as containing things of little or 
no value, when, in fact, it contains things of great value. But when the carrier has not given a notice 
limiting hlB responsibility, and when he puts no questions with respect to the parcel to the bailor, the 
latter need not say any thing with respect to It; and though the bailor should represent the thing deli¬ 
vered to the carrifer ns of no value, yet if the latter know it to be otherwise, he will be responsible in the 
evont of its being lost or damaged. If the bailor deliver goods imperfectly packed, and the carrier does 
not perceive it, he is not liable in the event of a loss occurring; but if the defect in the package were 
such that the carrier could not but perceive it, he would bo liable. On this principle a carrier was made 
to answer for the loss of a greyhound that had been Improperly Recured when given to him. 

A carrier may refuse to admit goods into his warehouse at an unseasonable time, or before he is ready 
to take his journey ; but he cannot refuse to do the ordinary duties incumbent on a person in. his situ¬ 
ation. 

It is felony, if a carrier open a parcel and take goods out of it with intent to steal them ; and It has 
been decided, that if goods be delivered to a carrier to be carried to a specified place, and he carry them 
to a different place, and dispose of them for his own profit, he is guilty of felony ; but the embezzlement 
of goods by a carrier, without a felonious taking, merely exposes to a civil action. 

No carrier, waggonman, carman, or walnman, with their respective carriages, shall travel on Sundays, 
Under a pen. lty of 20s. — (3 Chas. 1. c. 1.) 

A carrier is always, unless there be an express agreement to the contrary, entitled to a reward for his 
core and trouble. .In'some cases his reward is regulated by the legislature, and in others by a special 
stipulation between the parties ; but though there be no legislative provision or express agreement, he 
cannot Claim mbre than a reasonable compensation. 

2. Limitation of Responsibility . — Until tho act of 1830, a carrier might, by express stipulation, giving 
public noltce to that effect, discharge his liability iVom all losses by robbery, accident, or otherwise, 
except those which arose from mitfeazance and gross negligence, from which no stipulation or notice 
cqpld exempt him), and provided the notice did not contravene the express conditions of an act of par¬ 
liament. 

Notices generally bore, that the carrier would not be responsible for more than a certain sum (usually 
W.) on any one parcel, the value of which had not been declared and paid for accordingly ; so that a per¬ 
son aware of this notice, entering a box worth 1000/. without declaring its value, or entering it as being 
worth 2001,, would, should it be lost, have got in the first case only bl., and in the latter only 200/., 
unless he could have shown that the carrier nad acted fraudulently or with gross negligence. But, to ' 
avail himself of thla defence, the carrier was bound to show that the bailor or nis servant was acquainted 
with the notice at the time of delivering the goods. No particular manner of giving notice was required. 

It might be done by express communication, by fixing it up in a conspicuous place In the carrier’s office, 
by insertion in the public papers or Gaxette, by the circulation of handbills, & c.; it being in all cases a 
question for tho jury to decide whether the bayor was really acquainted with the notice of the limitation; 
eihee. if he were not, he was entitled to recover, whatever efforts the carrier may have made t6 publish 
it. Thus, a notice stock up in a carrier’s warehouse, where goods were delivered, was of no avail against 
parties who oould hot read; neither was it of any avail against those who could read, and who had seen 
it, unless they had actually read it. On this principle it was held, that a notice in a newspaper is not 
sufficient; even when it was proved that the bailor read the newspaper, unjess it could also be proved Shat 
ho bad read the notice itself. ' 

•These attempts to limit responsibility gave rise to a great deal of litigation Bnd uncertainty t and to 
obviate the inconveniences tnence arising, the important statute 1 Will 4. c. 68. was passed. This act 
declares, that carriers by land shall not be liable'Cor the loss of certain articles specified in the act, when 
their value excoeds 10/., unless the nature Mnd value of such articles be stated at the time of their deli¬ 
very to the carrier, and an increased charge paid or agreed, to be paid upon the same. It is further 
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doetamd, that no publication of an; notices by carriers shall have power to limit their responsibility At 
cownrairlaw for another articles except those specified in the act. But as theact is of great importance, 
Subjoin H. f r < 

Frpm and after the passing of this act, no mail contractor, stage coach proprietor; or other common 
carrier by land for hire; shall be liable for the loss of or injury to any article or articles or property of the 
description following, vie. gold or silver coin of this realm or of any foreign state, or any gold or silver in 
a manufactured or unmanufactured state, or any precious stones, jewellery, watches, clocks, or time, 
pieces of any description, trinkets, bills, notes of the Governor and Company of'the Banks of England, 
Scotland, atid Ireland respectively, or of any other bank in Great Britain or Ireland, orders,.notes, or 
securities for payment or money, English or foreign stamps, maps, writings, title-deeds, paintings, 
engravings, pictures, gold or silver plate or plated articles, glass, china, silks in a manufactured or unmanu¬ 
factured state, and whether wrought up or not wrought up with other materials, furs, or lace, or any 
of thorn, contained in any parcel or package which shall have been delivered, either to be carried for hire 
or to accompany the person of any passenger in any mail or stage coach or other public conveyance, when 
thq value of such article or articles or property Aforesaid contained in such parcel or package shall exceed 
the sum Of i01., unless at the time of the delivery thereof at the office, warehouse, or receiving house of 
such mail contractor, &d. the value and nature of such article or articles or property shall have been 
declared by the person or persons sending or delivering the same, and such increased charge as herein¬ 
after mentioned, or an engagement to pay the same, be accepted by the person receiving such parcel or 
package. — }]. 

When any parcel or package containing any of the articles above specified shall be so delivered, and its 
value and contents declared as aforesaid, and such value shall exceed the sum of 10/., it shall be lawful 
fbr such mail contractors, stage coach proprietors, and other common carriers, todemand and receive an 
increased rate of charge, to be notified by some notice, affixed in legible characters in some public and 
. conspicuous part of the office, warehouse, or other receiving houpe, where such parcels or packages are 
received by them for the purpose of conveyance, stating the increased rates of charge required to be paid 
over and above the ordinary rate of carriage, as a compensation for the greater risk and care to be taken 
fof the safe conveyance of such valuable articles ; and all persons sending or delivering parcels or packages 
containing such valuable articles as aforesaid at such office shall be bound by such notice, without farther 
proof of the same having come to their knowledge. — 5 2. 

Provided always, that when the value shall have been so declared, and the Increased rate of charge 
paid, or an engagement to pay the same shall have been accepted as herein-before mentioned, the person 
recefvlng such Increased rate of charge or accepting such agreement shall, if required, sign a receipt for 
the package or parcel, acknowledging the same to have been insured, which receipt shall not be liable to 
any stamp duty ; and if such receipt shall not be given when required, or such notice as aforesaid shall 
not have been affixed, the mail contractor, stage coach proprietor, or other common carrier as aforesaid, 
shall not have or be entitled to any benefit or advantage under this act, but shall be liable and responsible 
as at the common law, and be liable to refund the increased rate of charge_$3. 

And be it enacted, that from and after the 1st day of September 1830, no public notice or declara¬ 
tion heretofore made or hereafter to be made shall be deemed or construed to limit or in anywise 
affect the liability at common law of any such mail contractors, stage coach proprietors, or other 

f iubllc common carriers asaforesaid, for or In respect of any articles or goods to be carried and conveyed 
>y them ; but that all and every such mail contractors, stage coach proprietors, and other common car¬ 
riers as aforesaid shall, from and alter the said 1st day of September, be liable, as at the common law, to 
answer for the loss Of any injury [so in the act ] to any articles and poods in respect whereof they may not 
be entitled to the benefit of this act, any public notice or declaration by them made and given contrary 
thereto, or In anywise limiting such liability, notwithstanding—$ 4, 

And be it further enacted, that for the purposes of this act, every office, warehouse, or receiving house, 
.which shall be used or appointed by any mail contractor, or stage coach proprietor, or other such common 
carrier, for the receiving of parcels to be conveyed as aforesaid, shall be deemed and taken to be the 
receiving house, warehouse, or office of such mail contractor, stage coach proprietor,' or other common 
carrier ; and that any one or more of such mail contractors, stage coach proprietors, or common carriers, 
shall be liable to be sued by his, her, or their name or names only ; and that no action or suit commenced 
to recover damages for loss or injury toany parcel, package, or person, shall abate for the want of joining 
any co-proprietor or co-partner in such mail, stage coach, or other public conveyance by land for hire us 
aforesaid. — § 5. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, that nothing in this act contained shall extend or be con¬ 
strued to annul or in any wise affect any special contract between such mail contractor, stage coach pro¬ 
prietor, or common carrier, and any other parties, for the conveyance of goods and merchandises. — § G. 

Provided also, and bo it further enacted, that where any parcel or package shall have boon delivered at 
any such office, and the value and contents declared as atoresaid, and the Increased rate of charges been 
paid, and such parcels or packages shall have been lost or damaged, the party entitled to recover damages 
in respect of 6uch loss or damage shall also be entitled to recover back such increased charges so paid as 
aforesaid, in addition to the value of such parcel or package— 5 7. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, that nothing in this act shall be deemed to protect any mail 
contractor, stage coach proprietor, or other common carrier for hire, from liability to answer for loss or 
Injury to any goods or articles whatsoever, arising from the felonious acts of any coachman, guard, book¬ 
keeper, porter, or other servant in his or their employ, nor to protect any such coachman, guard, book¬ 
keeper, or other servant, from liability for any loss or injury occasioned by his or their own personal 
neglect or misconduct. —? 8. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, that such mail contractors, stage coach proprietors, or other 
common carriers for hire, shall not be concluded as to the value of any such parcel or package by the 
value so declared as aforesaid, but that he or they shall in all cases be entitled to require, from (he party 
suing In respect of any loss or injury, proof or the actual value of the contents by the ordinary legal 
evidence ; and that the mail contractors, stage coach proprietors, or other common carriers, as aforesaid, 
shall be liable to such damages only as shall be so proved as aforesaid, not exceeding the declared value, 
together with the increased charges as before mentioned. — 5 9. 

And be it further enacted, that in all actions to be brought against any such mall contractors, Ac*, the 
defebdant or defendants may pay the money into court. — 5 10. * 

It will be observed, that carriers continue, notwithstanding this act, liable, as before, 
lor the felonious acts of their servants, and their own misfeasance or gross negligence. 
It is not possible, however,, to lay down any general rule as to the circumstances which 
constitute this offence. Differing as they do in almost every case, the question; when 
raised,, must be left to a jury. But it has been decided, that the misdelivery of * parcel, 
or its nondelivery within a reasonable ferns, is a misfeazance that cannot be defeated by 
any notice on the part of the carrier limiting his responsibility. In like manners the 
sending of a parcel by a different poach from that directed by the.bailor, the removing it 
fifym one carriage to another, are misfeasances. Where a parcel is. directed to a person 
at a particular place, and the carrier, knowing such person, delivers the parceitO another 
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who represents himself as the consignee, such delivery is gross negligence* Leaving 
parcels in a coach or cart unprotected in the street is also gross negligence. 

At common law, there is no distinction between carriage performed by sea or land ; 
bnt by the 7 Geo. 2. c. 15. and 26 Geo. 3. c. 86., corrected and amended by the 
53 Geo. 3. c. 159., it is enacted that ship owners are not to be liable for any loss or 
damage happening to goods on board through the fraud or neglect of the master, without 
their knowledge or privity, further than the value of the vessel and the freight accruing 
during the voyage.—(See Owners.) 

3. Commencement and Termination of Liability. — A carrier's liability commences 
from the time the goods are actually delivered to him in the character of carrier. A 
delivery to a carrier’s servant is a delivery to himself, and he will be responsible. The 
delivery of goods in an inn yard or warehouse, at which other carriers put up, is not 
a delivery so as to charge a carrier, unless a special notice be given him of their having 
been so delivered, or some previous intimation to that effect. 

A carrier’s liability ceases, when he vests the property committed to his charge in the 
hands of the consignee or his agents, by actual delivery; or when the property is resumed 
by the consignor, in pursuance of his right of stopping it in transitu. It is in all cases 
the duty of the carrier to deliver the goods. The leaving goods at an inn is not a suffi¬ 
cient delivery. The rule in such cases, in deciding upon the carrier’s liability, is to 
consider whether any thing remains to be done by the carrier, as such j and if nothing 
remains to be done, bis liability ceases, and conversely. 

A carrier has a lien upon goods for his hire. Even if the goods be stolen, the right¬ 
ful owner is not to have them without paying the carriage. 

For further details as to this subject see Jeremy on the Law of Carriers , passim ; Chi tty's 
Commercial Law, vol. iii. pp. 369—386.; and Burn's Justice of the Peace , tit. Carriers. 
There are some excellent observations with respect to it in Sir William Jones's Essay on 
the Law of Bailments. — (For an account of the regulations as to the conveyance of pas¬ 
sengers in stage coaches, see Coaches, Stage.) 

CARTS. Every cart, &c. for the carriage of any thing to and from any place, where 
the streets are paved, within the bills of mortality, shall contain 6 inches in the felly. 
No person shall drive any cart, waggon, &c. within 5 miles of the General Tost Office, 
unless the name, surname, and place of abode of the owner, be painted in conspicuous 
letters, at least 1 inch in height, on the right or off side thereof, under a penalty 

of 5/. Any person may seize and detain any cart, waggon, &c. without such mark_ 

(1 & 2 Will. 4. c. 22.) 

CASH, in commerce, means the ready money, bills, drafts, bonds, and all immediately 
negotiable paper in an individual’s possession. 

CASH ACCOUNT, in book-keeping, an account to which nothing but cash is 
carried on the one hand, and from which all the disbursements of the concern are drawn 
on the other. The balance is the cash in hand. When the credit side more than 
balances the debit, or disbursement side, the account is said to be in cash ; when the 
contrary, to be Out of cash . 

Cash Account, in banking, is the name given to the account of the advances made by 
a banker in Scotland, to an individual who has given security for their repayment. — 
(See Banks (Scotch).) 

CASIIEW NUTS (Gcr. Akajuniisse, Westindische Anakarden ; Du. Catsjoenooten , 
Fr. Noix d'acajou; It. Acaju; Sp. Nueces d'acaju ; Port. Nozes d'acaju), the produce ot 
the Anurcardium occidentale. They are externally of a greyibh or brownish colour, of the 
shape of a kidney, somewhat convex on the one side, and depressed on the other. The 
shell is very hard; and the kernel, which is sweet and of a very fine flavour, is covered 
with a thin film. Between this and the shell is lodged a thick, blackish, inflamtnable 
oil, of such a caustic nature in the fresh nuts, that if the lips chance to touch it, blisters 
immediately follow. The kernels are used in cooking, and in the preparation of chocolate. 

CASPIAN SEA. See Taganrog. 

CASSIA. There are four species of cassia in the market, viz. Cassia Lignea or 
Cassia Bark; Cassia Fistula ; Cassia Buds , and Cassia Senna. - v 

1. Cassia Lignea , or Cassia Bark (Fr. Casse ; Ger. Cassia; Port. Cassia lenhosa ; 
Arab. Seleehch ; Hind. ; Mulay, Kayu-legi\ the bark of a tree ( Lavrus Cassia 
Lin.) growing in Sumatra, Borneo, the Malabar coast, Philippine Islands, &c. ; but 
chiefly in the provinces of Quantong and Kingsi, in China, which furnish the greatest 
part of the cassia met with in the European’markets. The tree grows to the height of 
50 or 60 feet, with large, spreading, horizontal branches. The hark resembles that of 
cinnamon in appearance, smell, and taste, and is very often substituted for it; J but it 
may be readily distinguished ; it is thicker in substance, less quilled, breaks shorter, and 
is. more pungent. It should be chosen in thin pieces ; the best being that which ap¬ 
proaches nearest to cinnamon in flavour; that which is small and bioken should be 
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rejected. A good deal of the cassia in the Indian markets is brought from Borneo, 
Sumatra, and Ceylon. Malabar cassia is thicker and darker coloured, than that of 
China, and mpre subject to foul packing ; each bundle should be separately inspected. 
— (AinsHe's Materia Indica ; Milbum's Orient. Com. §*c.) 

2. Cassia Bud*, the dried fruit or berry of the tree (Lcuurus cassia) which yield the 
bark described in the previous article. They bear some resemblance to a clove, but are 
smaller, and, when fresh, have a rich cinnamon flavour. They should be chosen, round, 
fresh, and free from stalk and dirt. Cassia buds are the produce of China. — (Af*7- 
burn , 8 Orient. Com . / Anglo- Chinese Kalendar ; and Pari. Paper , No. 257, Sess. 1843.) 

3. Cassia Fistula (Fr. Cause; Ger. Rhonkasie; It. Polpa di cassia ; Lat. Cassia 
pulpa; Arab. Khyar ekeber) is a tree which grows in the East and West Indies, and 
Egypt {Cassia fistula Lin.) The fruit is a woody, dark brown pod, about the thick¬ 
ness of the thumb, and .nearly 2 feet in length. Those brought to this country come 
principally from the West I ndie^ packed in casks and cases; but a superior kind is 
brought from the East Indies, and is easily distinguished by its smaller smooth pod, 
and by the greater blackness of the pulp. 

Cassia Senna . See Senna. 

Account exhibiting the Imports and Exports of Cassia Lignea, with the Quantities entered for Home 
Consumption, in each Year from 1841 to 1852, both inclusive— ( Pari . Paper , No. 928. Sess. 1853.) 


is it 
m2 
1813 
mi 

IS 1.5 

ms 
IS 17 
ms 
is 19 
1 850 

mi 

IS .'>2 


From -within the Limits 
of the K. I. Oo.*» Charter. 

From alt Purta. 

Ouantitlc* rc-eimomd 
from U. Kingdom. 

Quantities entered for 
Home Consumption 

1,188,577 llj «- 
1,312,771 

V,47»,502 

1,272,171 

1,4 22,236 

995.*90 

342,606 j 

500,839 

472,691 j 

1,010,099 

212,604 

327.994 

1,261.648 lbs. 
1,5123(14 
2,470,602 
1,278,413 

J ,422,236 

996,490 

342.693 

610,217 

472.693 

1,0 ,0.008 

1 267,162 

1 496.833 

1,262,164 lbs. 
1,247,496 

1,986,113 

1,403,313 

1,166,265 

96(1,255 

643,765 

269,193 

526,798 

753,915 ! 

215.614 

344,077 

84,604 lbs. 
121,660 

142,106 

115,050 

150,571 

138.725 

114,576 

76,162 

83,500 

97,639 

82,167 

109,029 


Tho duties from 9th July, 1842, have been l 2 \jd. and 3.j|jrf. per lb. on cassia from British possessions 


Durinjf the 3 years ending with Wl, the imports of Cassia buds amounted, at an average, to 35,917 
lbs. a year, and the exports to 1,087 lbs. a year. Cassia buds are not charged with any duty. Cassia 
buds were worth in the London market In October, 1853, from 9/. 5s. to 94. 15s. per cwt., and cassia 
lignea from 6/. 5s. to Ql. 10#. per do. 

CASTOR (Fr. Castarcum ; Gcr. Kastoreunt ; It. Castoro ; Sp. Castoreo), the pro¬ 
duce of the beaver. In the inguinal region of this animal are found four bags, a large 
ami a small one on each side: in the two large ones there is contained a softish, greyish 
yellow, or light brown substance, which, on exposure to the air, becomes dry and brittle, 
and of a brown colour. This is castor. It has a heavy but somewhat aromatic smell, 
not unlike musk ; and a bitter, nauseous, and subacrid taste. The best comes from 
Russia ; but of late years it lias been very scarce ; and all that is now found in the shops 
is the produce of Canada. The goodness of castor is determined by its sensible qualities ; 
that which is black is insipid, inodorous, oily, and unfit for use. Castor is said to be 
sometimes counterfeited by a mixture of some gummy and resinous substances; but the 
fraud is easily detected, by comparing the smell and taste with those of real castor. — 
( Thomsons Dispensatory.) 

CASTOR OIL (Fr. Huile du Ricin; Ger. Rizinusohl ; It. Olio di Ricino ; Sp. 
Ricinsoel) is obtained from the seeds of the Rici/ius communis , or Palma Christi, an 
annual plant found in most tropical countries, and in Greece, the south of Spain, &c. 
The oil is separated from the seeds either by boiling them in water, or by subjecting them 
to the action of the press, ltissaid, that though the largest quantity of oil may be pro¬ 
cured by the first method, it is less sweet, and more apt to become rancid, than that 
procured by expression, which, in consequence, is the process now most commonly 
followed. Good expressed castor oil is nearly inodorous and insipid; but the best leaves 
a slight sensation of acrimony in the throat after it is swallowed. It is thicker and 
heavier than the fat oils, being viscid, transparent, and colourless, or of a very pale straw 
colour. That which is obtained by boiling the seeds has a brownish hue; and both 
kinds, when they become rancid, thicken, deepen in colour to a reddish brown, and 
acquire a hot, nauseous taste. It is very extensively employed in the materia medica 
as a cathartic. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory.) 


The duty of 1*. 3rf. per cwt. oi> oestor oil was repealed in 1845. In 1852 the imports amounted to 

30,528 cwt, and the exports to 7^40^twt. 

CATECHU (Fr. Cachet; Ger. Kaschu; Hind. Cut; Mai. Gambir ), a brown 
astringent substance, formeny known by the name of Terra Japonjca , because supposed 
to be a kind of earth. It is, however, a vegetable substance obtained from two plants; 
viz. the Mimosa, or more correotly the Acacia catechu, and the Uncaria gambir. The 
.first of these is a tree from 20 to 30 feet high, found in abundance in many of the 
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foregtsof India, from 16° of lat.up to 30°, The places most remarkable for its produc¬ 
tion are the Burmese territories; a large province on the Malabar epast c^illed.the Con- 
g*UM 4nd the forests skirting the northern part of Bengal, under the hills which divide 
it from Nepaul. The catechu is obtaioed from this tree by the simple process of boiling 
the heart of the wood for a few hours; when it assumes the look and consistency of Jar, 
The substance hardens by cooling; is formed into small balls or squares ; and ]b#ing 
'dried in the sun, is fit for the market. 

The price to the first purchaser in the Concan is about 15$. a cwt. AccDrdingto Dr. Davy/who 
analysed it, the specific gravity of Concan catechu is 1*39 ; and that of Pegu, i 28. The taste oCthfji Sub¬ 
stance is astringent, leaving behind a sensation of sweetness; it is almost wholly soluble in water. Of 
ail the astringent substances we know, catechu appears to contain the largest portion of tannin. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Purkis, 1 lb. is equivalent to 7 or 8 lbs. of oak bark for tanning leather. From 200 crs. of. 
Concan catechu, Dr. Davy procured 109 of tannin, 68 of extractive matter, 13 of mucilage, ana 10 of 
earths and other impurities : the same quantity of Pegu catechu afforded 97 grs. of tannin, 73 of extract, 
16 of mucilage, and 14 of impurities. The uncarta gambir is a scandent shrub, extensively cultivated In 
all the countries lying on both sides of the Straits of Malacca^ but chiefly in the small islands at their 
, eastern extremity. The catechu is in this case obtained by Dolling the leaves and inspissating the juice, 
a small quantity of crude sago being added, to give the mass consistency: it is then dried in the sun,ana 
being cut, like the Concan catechu, into small squares, is ready for use. There is a great consumption of 
this article throughout all parts of India as a masticatory; it forms an ingredient in the compound .of 
betel pepper, arecn nut, and linie which is in almost universal use. Catechu may be purchased at the 
Dutch settlement of liliio, or at Malacca, in the Straits of Singapore, at the rate of about 19s. a cwt. 
Large quantities of it are imported, under the corrupted name of cutch, into Calcutta from Pegu. From 
Bombay a considerable quantity Is annually imported into China. The quantity of catechu, under tho 
name of gambir, produced in lthio by the Chinese settlers, amounts to about 4,600 tons a year, about 
2,000 of which are exported for the consumption of Java ; the rest being sent to China, Cochin China, 
and other neighbouring countries—(See Ainslie's Materia Jndica ; lire's Dictionary ; Singapore 
Chronicle i Buchanan's Journey through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar { Bell's Review of the external 
Commerce of Bengal.) 

CAT’S EYE, a mineral of a beautiful appearance, brought from Ceylon. Its colours 
arc grey, green, brown, red, of various shades. Its internal lustre is shining, its fracture 
imperfectly conchoidal, and it is translucent. From a peculiar play of light, arising 
from white fibres interspersed, it has derived its name. The French call the appearance 
chatoyant. It scratches quartz, is easily broken, and resists the blowpipe. It is set by 
the jewellers as a precious stone. 

CAT SKINS. The skin or fur of the cat is used for a variety of purposes, but is 
principally dyed and sold as false sable. It appears from evidence taken before a kite 
Committee of the House of Commons, that it is a common practice in London to decoy 
the animal and kill it for tho sake of its skill. The fur of the wild cat is, however, far 
more valuable than that of the domestic cat. The wild cat skins imported into this 
country are brought almost wholly from the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The animal from which they are taken is a good deal larger than the English wild cat, 
and is sometimes called the loup cervier , or Canadian lynx. It is very courageous. At 
an average about 30,000 cat-skins are annually imported, of which more than a half are 
retained for home consumption. 

CATTLE, a collective term applied to designate all those quadrupeds that are used 
either as food for man, or in tilling the ground. By neat or homed cattle is meant the 
two species included under the names of the ox (Bos) and the buffalo (Bubulus) ; but 
as the latter is hardly known in this country, it is the former only that we have here 
in view. 

The raising and feeding of cattle, and the preparation of the various products which 
they yield, have formed, m all countries emerged from the savage state, an important 
branch of industry. 

It would be quite inconsistent with the objects and limits of this work, to enter into 
any details with respect to the different breeds of cattle raised in this or other countries. 
They are exceedingly various. In Great Britain they have been vastly improved, both 
in the weight of carcase, the quality of the beef, and the abundance of the milk, by the 
extraordinary attention that has been given to the selection and crossing of the best 
breeds, according to the objects in view. This sort of improvement befMn about the 
middle of last century, or ratheT later, and was excited and very much forwarded by 
the skill and enterprise of two individuals— Mr. Bakewell of Dishley, and Mr. Culley 
of Northumberland. The success by which their efforts were attended roused a spirit of 
emottttkm in others ; and the rapid growth of commerce and manufactures since 1760 
having occasioned a corresponding increase in the demand for butcher's meat, improved 
systems of breeding, and improved breeds, have been very generally introduced. 

But the Improvement in the size and condition of cattle has not been alone owing 
to the circumstances now mentioned. Much of it U certainly to be ascribed to the great 
improvement that has been made in their feeding. The introduction and universal 
extension of the turnip and clover cultivation has had, in this respect, a most astonishing 
influence, and has wonderfully increased the food of cattle, and consequently the supply 
of butcher's meat. 
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' It was stated in the First Report of the Select Committee of-the House of Commons 
bn Waste Lands (printed in 1795), that cattle and sheep had, at an average, increased in 
size and weight about a fourth part since 1732 ; but there are strong grounds Ibr sup. 
posing that the increase had been much more considerable than is represented by the 
committee. 

According to an estimate of Dr. Davenant in 1710, the average weight of the nett 
carcase of black cattle was only 370 lbs., of calves 50 lbs., and of sheep only 28 lbs.; but 
according to Sir F. IVf. Eden (Hist, of the Poor , vol. iii. Appen. p. 88.)_and Mr. Mid¬ 
dleton ( Agric . of Middlesex, 2d ed. p. 541.), the average nett weight of the carcase of 
bullocks killed in London might be taken, abouLthe end of the last or the beginning of 
this century, at 800 lb>s., calves at 140 lbs. sheep at 80 lbs., and lambs at 50 lbs. 

Consumption of Butcher s Meat in London .— The number of head of cattle, sheep and 
ambs, sold in Smithfield market, each year since 1732, has been as follows: —- 


Ypar». 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Years. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Years- 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Year*. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1732 

76.210 

514,700 

1763 

80,851 

653,110 

1793 

116,848 

728,480 

1823 

149,552 

1,264,920 

1733 

80,169 

555,050 

1704 

75,168 

556,360 

1794 

109,443 

719,420 

1824 

163,615 

1,239,720 

1734 

78.810 

566,910 

1765 

81,630 

537,000 

1795 

131,092 

745,640 

1825 

156,985 

1,130,310 

1735 

83,894 

590,970 

1766 

75,534 

574,790 

1796 

117,152 

758,840 

1826 

143,460 

1,270,530 

1736 

87.G06 

587.420 

1767 

77,324 

574,050 

1797 

10S377 

693,510 

1827 

138,363 

1,335,100 

1737 

89,862 

607,330 

1768 

79,660 

626.170 

1798 

107,470 

753,010 

1828 

147,698 

1,288.460 

1738 

87.010 

589,470 

1769 

82,131 

642,910 

1799 

122,986 

834.400 

1829 

158,313 

1,240,300 

1739 

86.787 

568,980 

1770 

86,890 

649,090 

1800 

125,073 

842,210 

1830 

159,907 

1,287,070 

1740 

84.810 

501,020 

1771 

93,573 

631,860 

1801 

134,546 

760,560 

1831 

148,168 

1,189,010 

1741 

77,714 

536,180 

1772 

89,503 

609,540 

1802 

126,339 

743,470 

1832 

166,224 

1,364,160 

1742 

79,601 

503,2’0 

1773 

90,133 

609,740 

1803 

117,551 

787,430 

1833 

152,093 

1,167,820 

1743 

76,475 

468,120 

1774 

90,419 

585,290 

1804 

113,019 

903,940 

1834 

162,485 

1,237,360 

1744 

76,648 

490,020 

1775 

93,581 

623,950 

1805 

125,043 

912,410 

1835 

170.325 

1,381,540 

1745 

74,188 

363,990 

1776 

98,372 

671.700 

1806 

120.250 

858.570 

1836 

164,351 

1,219,510 

1746 

71,582 

620,790 

1777 

93,714 

714.870 

1807 

131,326 

924,030 

1837 

172,435 

1,329,010 

1747 

71,1^0 

621,780 

1778 

97,360 

658,540 

1808 

144,042 

1,015,280 

1838 

183,362 

1,403,400 

1748 

67,681 

G10 060 

1779 

97,352 

676,540 

1809 

137,600 

989,250 

1839 

180,780 

1 £60,250 

1749 

72,706 

624,220 

1780 

102,383 

706,850 

1810 

132,155 

962,750 

1840 

177,49*7 

1,371,870 

1750 

70 765 

656.340 

1781 

102,543 

743,330 

1811 

125,012 

966,400 

1841 

166,922 

1,310,220 

1751 

69,589 

631,890 

1782 

101,176 

728.970 

1812 

133,854 

953,630 

1842 

175,347 

1,438,960 

1752 

73,708 

642,100 

1783 

101,840 

701,610 

1813 

137,770 

891,240 

1843 

175,183 

1,571,760 

1753 

75,252 

648.440 

1784 

98,113 

616,110 

1814 

135,071 

870,880 

1844 

186,191 

1.009,130 

1751 

70,437 

631,350 

1785 

99,047 

641.470 

1815 

124,948 

962,840 

1845 

192,180 

1,441,980 

1755 

74,290 

647,100 

1786 

92,270 

666,910 

>816 

120,439 

968.560 

1840. 

199,875 

1,458,820 

1736 

77,257 

624 710 

1787 

94,946 

668,570 

1817 

129,888 

1,044,710 

1847 

220,862 

1,438.280 

1757 

! 82,612 

574,960 

1788 

92,829 

679,100 

1818 

138,047 

963,250 

1848 

220,193 

1,343,770 

1758 

84,252 

550.93 > 

1789 

93.209 

693.7(0 

1819 

135,226 

949.900 

1849 

223 560 

1,514,130 

1759 

86.439 

582,260 

1790 

103,708 

749,660 

1820 

132,933 

947,990 

1830 

229,741 

1,555.270 

1700 

88 594 

622,210 

1791 

101,164 

740,360 

1821 

129,125 

1,107,230 

1851 

243,541 

1.577,950 

1761 

82, Ml 

666,010 

1792 

107,348 

760,839 

1822 

142,043 

1,340,160 

1832 

256,948 

1,675,310 

1762 

102,831 

772,160 

_ 










The number of fatted calves, exclusive of sticklers, of which no account is taken, sold annually in 
Smithfield ironl 1821 inclusive, has been as follows : — • 


Dale. 


Number. 

Date. 


Number. 

Date. 


Number. 


1821 


- 21,768 

1832 


- 19 522 

1843 


- 19 113 


1822 


- 24,255 

1833 


- 18,374 

1844 


- 39,083 


1823 


- 22 739 

1834 


- 19,721 

1845 


- 18,734 


1824 


- 21,949 

1835 


- 20,852 

1846 


- 19,864 


1825 


- 20,958 

1838 


- 18,900 

1847 


- 25,732 


1826 


- 22,118 

1837 


- 17,716 

1848 


- 28,706 


1827 


- 20,729 

1838 


- 18,663 

1849 


- 26,422 


1828 

- 

- 20,832 

1839 


- 18,148 

1850 


- 30,278 


1H29 

- 

- 20,879 

1840 


- 17,1M 

1851 


- 33,273 


1830 

- 

- 20,300 

1841 


- 17,054 

1852 


- 36,027 


1831 

- 

- - 

1842 

- 

- 19,648 





The contract prices of butcher’s meat per 

cwt. at Greenwich Hospital. 

since 

1730, have been 

elow ; — 












£ s. d. 



£ S. a. 



£ ». 

d. 

1730 


- 1 5 8 

1790 

* 

- 1 10 10 

3830 

_ 

- 2 3 

6 

1740 


- 1 8 0 

1800 

• 

.344 

1635 


.20 

71 

1750 


- 1 6 6 

1810 

* 

- 3 12 0 

1840 


- 2 14 

O’ 

1760 


- 1 11 6 

1815 

- 

- 3 8 0 

_ 1845 


- 2 6 

9 

1770 


- 1 8 6 

1820 

• 

- 3 10 44 

* 1850 

a. 

' -J2 1 

H 

1780 


- 1 12 6 

1825 

* 

-.2 19 6* 





We suspect* from what we have heard from practical men of great experience, that 
the weights Assigned by Sir F. M. Eden and Mr. Middleton to the Cattle sold in Smith- 
field were, at the time when their estimate was framed, decidedly in excess ; but the 
great improvements that have since been made in the breeding and feeding of cattle, in 
all parts of the empire have materially increased their average size; so that the above 
weights are now, We have been well assured, not far from the mark. In order, however, 
*io be within boutid^, we shall take the nett weight of the cattle at 750 lbs.-; and sup¬ 
posing this and the other estimates to be nearly right, we should be able, provided we 
knew the respective numbers of sheep and lambs, to estimate the total" quantity of 
butcher’s meat furnished for London by Smithfield market, exclusive of bogs and pigs. 
Sheep and lambs are not, however, distinguished in the returns \ but it is known that the 
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former are to the latter nearly as 3 to 1; so that we may Estimate the average weight 
Of the sheep and lambs at about 70 lbs. 


A wag* Number of Animals sold In Smlihtieid In 
’ each of the 3 years ending 31st Dec. 18.VT. 

Gross Weight. 

Offal. 

Nett Weight- 

ftutolierfc Meat. 



LU. 

J,lw. 

# Lbs. 

243.411 Cattle 

”8 

250 

750 

182.553,260 

1,669,520 Sheep and lambs - - ' 

20 

70 

109,866,400 

33,102 Calves 

175 

35 

140 

Total 

4,646,880 

297,(71.530 


This quantity, estimated at the average price of 6d. t would cost 7,426,788/.; at 8</. it 
would cost 9,902,384/. 

'But exclusive of the above, or of the beef properly so called, a large portion of the 
offhl, including the head and tongue, heart, tripe, fat, &c., is used as food, 

A part of the cattle sold at Smithfield go to supply the towns in the vicinity ; but, on 
the other hand, many cattle are sold in the adjoining towns, and slaughtered for the use 
of London, of which no account is taken. We have reason to think that the latter 
quantity rather exceeds the former; but, supposing that they mutually balance each 
other, the above quantity of 297,071,530 lbs. may be regarded as forming the annual 
supply of butcher’s meat at present required for Loudon ; exclusive, however, of the 
ollal used as food, and of hogs, pigs, suckling calves, &c., and exclusive also of bacon, 
harps, and salted provisions brought from a distance. The quantities thus omitted 
from the account are very large indeed ; and since the introduction of steam navigation 
great numbers of cattle and sheep are killed in Scotland and other distant parts of the 
empire, the carcases of which are sent up for sale in the London market. We have no 
means of forming any correct conclusion on such a subject, hut we are inclined to 
think that the carcases so sent up, added to the offal used as food, and the hogs killed 
in town, may be considered as fully equivalent to the butcher’s meat used in the 
victualling of ships. On this hypothesis there will remain 297,071,530 lbs. of butcher’s 
meat for the supply of the metropolis, which, taking the population at 2,400,000, 
gives 123} lbs. for the consumption of every individual, exclusive of bacon, hams, and 
salted provisions, and, also, of poultry. 

This, though not nearly‘so great as has been sometimes represented*, is, we believe, a 
larger consumption of animal food than takes place any where else by the same number 
of individuals.! According to M. Chabrol, the consumption of butcher’s meat in Paris 
amounts to between 85 lbs. and 86 lbs. for each individual. At Brussels the consump¬ 
tion is a little greater, being supposed to average 89 lbs, each individual ; being rather 
more than 3 lbs. above the mean of Paris, ami 34£ lbs. under the mean of London. 

T In estimating the weights of the animals killed in country towns,a lower standard 
must he adopted than that taken for London ; first, because the largest and finest cattle are 
brought to«the metropolis; and secondly, because a very large proportion of the Calves 
killed in country towns are sucklers, which are excluded from the London accounts. Nei¬ 
ther is the consumption so great in country towns as in the metropolis; and supposing 
the consumption in the latter to be at the rate of 123 lbs. per individual, it does not proba¬ 
bly exceed 100lbs. per do. in Manchester, Glasgow, Liverpool, and other great prtnincial 
towns. In 1851 there were slaughtered in Glasgow 29,5G9 oxen, 4,443 calves, 123,188 
sheep and lambs, and 5,157 pigs. And this statement taken in connection with the fact 
that very large quantities of fresh and salted meat are imported into Glasgow, and 
that, so late as 1760, the slaughter of bullocks for the supply of the public market 
was unknown in that city, sets the wonderful improvement that has taken place in 
the food of the Scotch people in the most striking point of view. Previously to 1780 
it was customary in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and the principal Scotch towns, for families 
to purchase in November what would now be reckoned a small half-fed cow or ox, 
the salted carcase of which was the only butcher’s meat they tasted throughout the 
year. In the smaller towns and country districts this practice prevailed till the present 
century ; but it is how everywhere abandoned. We believe, indeed, that there has never 
been, in any country, a more rapid increase in the quantity, or a greater improvement 
in the quality, of the food brought to market, than has taken place- in Scotland since 
1770. fn eo fer as respects butcher’s meat, this has been occasioned partly |>y the 
growing numbers and opulence of all classes, and partly by the vast increase in the food 
of battle .consequent to the introduction of green crops, and of an improved system 
of cultivation. --{See Brxad). 

* Mr, Middleton {Agriculture qf Middlesex, p. 643,j esthnntes the consumption of animal food in Lon* 
don, exclusive of fish and poultry, at 234 lbs. a year for every individual! And he further estimates tbe« 
^ C \ age aQQU ^ Expense incurred by each inhabitant of the metropolis, for all sorts of animal food, 

t In a former edition of this work we Inadvertently deducted the oflhl from the nett instead of thegrosd 
w ®*§fhtof the animals. And we regret to say this obvious blunder was soon after quoted In th e Diction- 
wrtlrr to show that the weight of cattle slaughtered in Paris was greater than that of 

those killed in London; and that the consumption of animal food was, also, greater in the former than 
hi the Utter 1 
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The introduction of steam navigation, and the improved means of communication by 
railroads and otherwise, has already had, and will no doubt continue to have, a ma¬ 
terial influence over the supply of butcher’s meat. Owing to the difficulty and expense 
of their conveyance, cattle could not formerly be conveniently fattened at any wry coni 
siderabje distance from the great markets ; but steam navigation ha9 gone far to remove 
this difficulty. Instead of selling their cattle, lean or half-fed to the Norfolk-graziers, 
by whom tiiey were fattened for the London market, the producers, in various districts 
of Scotland, now fatten them at home, either sending the live animals or the carcases by 
steam to London, Liverpool, &c. This practice is indirectly as well as directly ad¬ 
vantageous to the farmer, inasmuch as it enables him to turn his green crops to better 
account, and to raise, larger supplies of manure. The same practice is also extending 
in Ireland; and wili, no doubt, spread itself over every part of the country where 
feeding can be carried on, that has the required facility of transport. 

Exclusive of the cattle raised in Great Britain, wo Import considerable supplies of beef and of live 
cattle from Ireland. 

Account of the Number of Cows and Oxen, and of the Quantities of Beef imported into Great Britain 
from Ireland, in the undermentioned Years. 


Year*. 

Cow* and 
Oaen. 

Beef. 

Year*. 

Cows and 
Oxen. 

Beef. 

Years. 

Cow* and 
Oxen. 

Boef. 

1801 

_1805_, 

No. 
31,543 
a 1,8 62 

Nttrreh. 

58,911 
88.519_ 1 

1810 

1815 

No. 

4-1,553 

33,809 

Barrel i. 
71,605 
60,307 

1820 
18*5 _ 

1 3$>14 

1 63,519 ' 

Barrel$. 
52,591 
63,557 


In 1825 the trade between Great Britain and Ireland was placed on the footing of a coasting trade, so 
that there are no means of continuing this account to a later date from official returns. But the follow¬ 
ing statement collected by the Customs from.‘non-official sources is believed to represent with very 
considerable accuracy the 


Imports of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, from Ireland-into Great Britain, during each of the 6 Years 

ending with 1851. 



Number of Head of Cattle in Great Britain. — It would, on many accounts, be very 
desirable to have an accurate estimate of the number and value of the stock of cattle iq 
Great Britain, and of the proportion annually killed and made use of; but owing to 
the little attention that has been paid to such subjects in this country, where most 
branches of statistical knowledge are at a low ebb, there are no means of arriving at any 
conclusions that can be depended upon. The following details may not, however, be 
unacceptable. 

Arthur Young has given, both in his Eastern and Northern Tours t estimates of the 
number and value of the different descriptions of stock in England. The greatest dis¬ 
crepancy, unaccompanied by a single explanatory sentence, exists between them ; but 
there can be no doubt that the following estimate ( Eastern Tour , vol. iv. p. 4 56), though, 
perhaps, rather under the mark, is infinitely nearer the truth than the other, which Is 
about twice as great:— 

Number of Draught cattle - - - 684,491 

Cows - 741,532 

Futting cattle - 513,369 

Young cattle - 912,666 

- 2,852,048 

Now, taking this number at the round sum of 3,000,000, and adding a half to it for 
the increase since 1770, and 1,500,000 for the number of cattle in Scotland* we shall 
have 6,000,000 as the total head of cattle of all sorts in Great Britain. The common 
estimate is, that about a fourth part of the entire stock is anpually slaughtered ; which, 
adopting the foregoing statement, gives 1,500,000 head for^he supply of the kingdom ; 
a result which all that we have heard inclines us to think is not far from the mark. 

Importation of Cattle . — Previously to 1842, the importation of homed cattle* sheep, 
hogs, and other animals used as food was strictly prohibited; but this prohibition way 
then withdrawn, and the importation of the animals in question permitted on paying a 
duty of 208. a head on oxen and bulls, 15*. on cows, 3*. on sheep, 5s. on .hogs, fe. 
This certainly was one of the boldest and most important inroads ever made oq the 
prohibitive system, and reflected the greatest credit op the administration of Sir llobert 
Peel. It was supposed at the time that it would lead to a very heavy felt In the prices 
of all sorts of stock, a supposition which was in some degree realised by the panic which 
it occasioned. But there was no good foundation for speh anticipations.And thlswo 

* In the General Report qf Scotland, 111. Addenda^ p. the number of cattle is estimated 1,647,142, 
It may new be estimated at 1 , 500 , 0001 ; and the weight of the cattle has doubled In the interval. : , v .. 
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endeavoured to .shpV, as follows, in the edition of this Dictionary published soon after 
the repeal of the prohibition. 

“ The fact is that, low as the duties are, very few cattle can be imported into England; 
nor it there any such discrepancy as is commonly supposed between the prices of 
butcher’s meat here and on the Continent. No doubt the rates at which itis quoted 
in the markets of the latter are in the gTeat majority of instances a good deal below its 
price in London and other great British markets; but this difference is in great part 
apparent only, and depends on the superior quality of English butcher’s meat as com¬ 
pared with that of other countries. 

“ There is an immense variety in the breeds of the continental cattle; but with the 
exception of the Cattle of Holstein and Holland, the beef of those in Western Europe is 
universally inferior to that of England; and the continental mutton is hardly eatable. 
In most paits of the Continent the object is to have a fine fleece,'with but little regard 
to the carcase; whereas in England the carcase is an object of more importance than 
the fleece. 

4t Denmark, including Holstein, exports annually from 25,000 to 30,000 head of 
cattle, principally to Hamburg and Altona; and there can be no reason for sup¬ 
posing that the repeal of the prohibition against importation into this country should 
lessen the demand for beef in Hamburg, otherwise than by raising its price. Inasmuch, 
however, as the peef of Holstein (which is principally cured and smoked) lias hitherto 
sold in Hamburg at from 4\d. to 5d. per lb., or at but little below the cost of beef in 
England, it is evident that a comparatively small increase of price will suffice to pre¬ 
vent its exportation, 

** If we except Denmark and Ireland, no country of Western Europe has hitherto been 
in the habit of exporting cattle. Holland, however, has very fine pastures, ami large 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep ; ami their importation being comparatively easy she 
may very probably send us some considerable number. France exports a few cattle ; 
but her imports always overbalance her exports ; and, it is probable, indeed, should no 
change be made in the policy on which she has been acting of late years, that she will 
cease to export a single animal. The truth is, that there has latterly been a great 
increase in the price of butcher’s meat in France^and a material decrease in the stock of 
cattle in that kingdom, occasioned by the excessive additions made to the duty on the 
importation of cattle. Previously to 1814 all sorts of cattle might be imported into 
France duty free. In that year, however, a duty of 3 francs (2s. 6d .) a head was laid 
on their importation ; and had the duty been allowed to continue at this reasonable rate, 
it could not justly have been objected to. But in 1822, this moderate duty was sud¬ 
denly raised to the enormous amount of 55 francs, or 44s.; and the result has been, 
that, in the interval, the stock of cattle in France has been reduced about 2,000,000 
head; the price of butcher’s meat has been greatly increased, and the consumption of 
beef in Paris has declined from about 31 kilogrammes to 25 kilogrammes per individual 1 
In consequence, loud and well-founded complaints have been made by the town and 
manufacturing population of the operation of the duty ; and the probability is, that it 
will, at no very distant period, be effectually reduced. But it is material to observe, that, 
despite this oppressive duty, the value of the live animals imported into France in 
1839, principally from England, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, and Baden, amounted to 
674,775/. I Under these circumstances, the idea of France supplying us with any 
considerable quantity of cattle would seem to be entirely out of the question. Indeed, 
any one acquainted with the state of France, with the smallness of the farms, and the all 
hut total deficiency of green crops, must treat with contempt the notion of her exporting 
beef or cattle. 

“ Spain, since the repeal of the prohibition, has supplied us with a few cattle, and san¬ 
guine expectations have been entertained of her capabilities in this respect. We doubt, 
however, whether these be destined to be realised. The pastures of Spain are no 
doubt of vast .extent; but it is generally believed that they are more suitable for 
sheep than for cattle; and the voyage across the Bay of Biscay will always be a con¬ 
siderable obstacle to the cheap and easy importation of the latter. 

** Eastern Europe, including Hungary and the southern parts of European Russia, 
has a vast extent of fine pasture land and some very fine breeds of cattle, with wjiich, 
but for t^e.distance, we might be abundantly supplied. Unluckily, however, the ex¬ 
pense of their conveyance woukl be so very great as to preclude tfie possibility of 
their being* imported ; and it is even doubtful whether we shall ever be able to derive 
front these countries any considerable supply of salted provisions. * 

“ It appears from the customs’ returns, that from the repeal of the prohibition against 
the importation of foreign cattle, oh the 9th July, 1842,, down to the 5th of January, 
184&onty'4,277 head of cattle (including calves) were imported, and only 648 sheep 
and lamb# (Par/. Paper, No. 45. Sess. 1843.) And it is Well knerw^ that this incon¬ 
siderable importation was unprofitable rather than otherwise. At the same time it must 
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be admitted that H is by no means improbable that agriculturists jin Holland and the 
contiguous countries should apply* ihemselves to the breeding of stock for the English 
markets,, and that.their importation should, in consequence, be considerably increased. 
But supposing (Of which we regret there is little probability) that in some half dozen 
years Ve should be able anhuaJly’to import 30,000 or 40,000 head of foreign cattle, and 
that eventually this number should be increased to 100,000 or 1 $0,000 bead, still it il 
easy to see it could entail no real injury on the agriculturists of this country. 

“ We have already seen that at present (1843) the. average annual slaughter of cattle 
in London amounts to about 175,000 head ; and the average annual slaughter in Grekt 
Britain is certainly not under 1,350,000 head. Hence it appears, that even on the 
supposition that 100,000 bend of cattle were imported, it would not amount to one 
thirteenth part Of our supply, and could not therefore have any material influence over 
prices. The influence of an importation of 30,000 head would, it is obvious, be all 
but insensible. 

“ In saying that an importation even of 100,000 head of cattle r which certainly is 
much greater than the importation will amount to for a good many years to come, would 
not materially affect prices, we do not reason theoretically, but on the solid foundation 
of experience and analogy. In 1826, for example, we imported about 57,000 head of 
cattle from Ireland into Great Britain; but in consequence of the increased facilities 
given to importation, by the introduction and extension of steam navigation, Ireland now 
supplies us with about 180,000 head of cattle, or between 3 and 4 times os many as we 
imported from her 17 years ago! But instead of the price of cattle in Great Britain 
falling in consequence of this immense increase of importation, every body knows that 
it has very decidedly increased. And when such is the fact, is it not childish to sup¬ 
pose that the value of 6tock is to be seriously depressed, and the breeders and graziers 
ruined, by the admission of cattle from abroad under a duty of 20s. each ? 

“ It is singular how, in a great and rich country like this, a vast addition may he 
made to the supply of any important article without materially affecting prices. In 
illustration of this we may observe, that in 1840 the imports of fresh salmon into Lon¬ 
don amounted to about 1,700,000 lbs., and in 1841 they amounted to about 3,200,000 
lbs. Here we have an increase of little less than 100 per cent, in the supply, and yet 
the wholesale price was only reduced from lid. in 1840, to about 9 d. in 1841 : and it 
should be borne in mind that salmon is more of a luxury than beef, and that, its con¬ 
sumption being necessarily at all times confined within a more limited circle, it has less 
power of expanding and contracting with variations of price.—(See art. Salmon.) 
Taking the average price of beef in England at 6d. per lb., a fall to 5^d. per lb. would 
certainly take off' 100,000 additional head of cattle; that is, that it would takeoff 
more than there is much probability we shall get from the Continent, under the exist¬ 
ing arrangements, any time during the next dozen years. 

“ It is probable that the principal imports of beef and other articles of provision 
from the Continent and elsewhere under the existing tariff', will not come to us in the 
shape of live animals, hut of salted provisions. But even of these, the importation, 
we apprehend, will be much less than has been supposed. For some years past, foreign 
salted and cured beef has been admitted on paying a duty of 12s. a cwt. If, therefore, 
the price in any part of the Continent had been so low as most people here imagine, a 
large importation of salted and cured beef could hardly have failed to have taken place 
under this duty. But, in point of fact, the importation has been quite inconsiderable; 
the entries of foreign salted beef for home consumption in 1841 being only 1,698 cwt. 
This shows conclusively that the notions as to the cheapness' of foreign beef are nearly 
if not altogether chimerical; and it also shows that the reduction of the duty from 
12*. to 8». a cwt. can have but little influence over the trade. 

“ We believe, however, that there will, under the new arrangements, be ft consider¬ 
able importation of bacon and hams, the duty on which has been reduced from 28*. to 
14*. a cwt. It is, indeed, much to be wished that such should be the case, inasmuch 
as a fall in the price of bacon would be a great boon to the labouring classes, at the 
same time that it could do little or no injury to any one pise. 

“ It may, perhaps, be asked. If you be right in these Statements, if the new mea¬ 
sures wiU not, materially reduce the price of provisions, where is the advantage of v 
having interfered with the former arrangements ? Why not ‘ let well alone J * To thair 
question tfe might reply by asking, has not the importation of cattle from Ireland been 
of vast advantage, though it has not sensibly influenced prices? Though jhe hew 
measure should not lower the price of butcher’s meat, it will,' at alt events, prevent it* 
farther increase, and enable provision to be made for the wants of our rapidly increa^ng 
population. It will also have the gobd effcct of undeceiving the public. Of proving to. 
the convtctiqn* of every individual, that, the price of butcher’s meat inthis coubiry is 
w I ,at ^Smith Would call its natural and necessary price, and that it is*hot sensibly 
affected ^. restrictive regulations*” - .. % ^ 
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These anticipations were so completely realised, that Sir Robert Peel found that to 
make the repeal of the prohibition of the importation of cattle and sheep of any real 
value, they must be admitted duty free ; and this was accordingly done in 1846. But 
owing to the circumstances previously stated, this wise and truly liberal measure has 
not had so great an influence oVer the importation of stock as was expected. Its 
operation has, however, been most salutary. It has reduced the prices of butcher’s 
meat in this country to their lowest level ; and it has done this without compromising 
in any degree the interests of the farmers and graziers. On the contrary it has, by 
increasing their supplies of lean stock, been peculiarly advantageous to them. And it is 
admitted on all hands that at no former period have the stock and dairy farmers and 
graziers been so prosperous as during the last half dozen years. We subjoin 

An Account of the Imports of Cattle, Sheep, and Hogs, during each of the 7 Years, ending with 1852. 


Oxen and built 

Cowl 

Calve* 

Sheep 

Lamb* , - 
Swine and hogs 


ISIS. 

1847. 

17,11)1 

25,319 

2,503 

91.732 

2,892 

3,856 

27,811 

33,138 

12,389 

136,527 

3,319 

1.242 

143.323 

216,436 


1848. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

21,590 

22,506 

15,1,12 

128,406 

2,177 

2,119 

21,751 

17.921 

13,615 

12t.,2l7 

3.018 

2,653 

28,951 
17,757 
19,754 
} 143,498 
7,287 

37,624 
24,026 
24,870 
} 201,859 
15,868 

40,533 

25,038 

27,490 

2)7,694 

12,343 

10,524 

195,440 

1 183,255 

217,247 

301,247 

333,62* 


The sources whence we derive our foreign supplies of live stock are seen in the 
following table: — • 

Account exhibiting the Imports of Live Stock in 1851, with the Numbers brought from different 
Con in lies. 


Countries. 

Oxen and 
Hulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep and 
I.ainbs 

Kwino and 

llOgH. 

All Sorts. 

Denmnilr ... 

Oldenburg and Kmphausen 
Hanseatic: Towns 

Hull ami ... 

Helium 

Channel Islands (foreign produce) 
France 

All other countries » 

11,949 

813 

1,740 

18,259 

.’14 

1,060 

531 

3,111 

514 

552 

16.J70 

2,555 

74* 

145 

9 

5 

72 

21.832 

2,703 

40 

188 

21 

6,58 1 
• 327 
20.2N3 
165,365 
8,585 
*0 

191 

501 

1,188 ‘ 
*3 

69 

11,768 

261 

214 

J ,838 
*09 

26,111 

1,71* 

22,716 

233.694 

11,670 

2,955 

4,019 

1.410 

37,624 I 

24,0*6 

24,870 

201,859 

15,868 

1 301,217 


Cattle Of the Continent.— Baron Mnlehus gave, in.bin work on European Statistics, published at Stutt- 

f ard in I82f>, an account of the number of horned cattle, sheep, swine, &c., in most European countries, 
n so far as respects the Ornish empire, the statements, mostly copied from (Jolquhoun, were ludi¬ 
crously inexact. I erhaps, however, they were, in so far as regards the Continental states, better 
entitled to credit. The following statements, which we have endeavoured to deduce from the best au¬ 
thorities, come, we believe, pretty near the mark : — 

Countries. Head of Csitle.i 

Sweden (1837) - 1,(557,976 

European Itu8sla(1846) 24,947 000* 


Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium 


1.650,000? 

1.500,000? 

898,076 


Countries. 
Prussia (1843) 
Saxony 
llanover 
Wirtemberg - 
Baden 


Head of Cattle. 

- 5,042,000 

- 400,000? 
900,000?1 
800,000? 
480,000?! 


Countries. Head of Cattle. 

Bavaria * - 2,350,388 

Austria (1846) - 11,657,500 

France (1838) - 7.823,894 

Spain and Portugal - 3,000,000? 

Switzerland - - 800,000? 


Laws as to Cattle. — No salesman, broker, or factor, employed in buying cattle for others, shall buy for 

TYtflm t In lifHHitin. nf wiMim fhn hllla wt*i t $* ai a_aaW * . . 


himself In London, or within the bills of mortality, on penalty of 
and sold. — (31 Geo. 2. c* 40.) 

Cattle not to be driven on Sunday, on penalty of 20$. 

* - 


jle the value of the cattle bought 


. , , „-..-*.- (3 Cha. 1. c. 1.) 

Any person unlawfully and maliciously killing, wounding, or maiming any cattle, shall be guilty oi 
_elony, and, upon conduction, may be transported, at the discretion of the court, beyond seas for life, or 
lor any term not less than 7 years, or be imprisoned for any term not exceeding 4 years, and kept to hard 

thhdcfit so to order D ^(7 n K (,Vo° n 4 CP c 30*) ^ ° r thriCe publlc1 ^ or P r,vatt ‘ ! y whipped, if the court shall 
Persons wantonlyand cruelly abusing, beating, or ill-treating cattle, may, upon being convicted before 
a justice of such offence, be fitted in any sum not exceeding bl. and not below 10$.; and upon nonnay- 
ment of fine, may be committed to the house of correction for any time not exceeding 3 months. 

Complaint must be made within 10 days after the offence. Justices are instructed to order compen¬ 
sation to be made, not exceeding 20$., to persons vexaliously complained against. — (3 Geo. 4. c. 71.) 

CAVIAR (Fr. Caviar , Cavial; Ger. Kaviar; It. Corbiario, Cavtale; Sp. Cuviario ; 
Rus. Jkra; Lat. Caviariuni), a substance prepared in Russia, consisting of the salted 
roes of large fish. The best, which is made of the roe of the sturgeon, appears to consist 
entirely of the eggs, and does, not easily become fetid. It is packed in small casks or 
kegs ; the inferior sort being in the form of dry cakes. Caviar is highly esteemed in 
Russia, and considerable quantities are exported, to other countries. It is principally 
made of the roe of the sturgeon caught in the Wolga, in the neighbourhood of Astrakhan, 
as many as 30,000 barrels of caviar having been exported from that city in a single 
season. — (See Geog. Diet. art. Ast&akhan. ) 

CAYENNE PEPPER, on GUINEA PEPPER. See. Chillies, 

CEDAR (Ger. Zeder; Du. Ceder; Fr. Cedre; It. and Sp. Cedro; Rus, Kedrj 
Eat, Cedrus ). The cedar of Lebanon, or great cedar (Pinus cedrus"), is famous in 
Scripture ; it is a tall majestic-looking tree. “ Behold,” says the inspired writer, “ the 
Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon'with fair branches, and with a shadowing shroud, and 

' * Tegobortkf, Farces Produciitcsde la Rustle, 1. 235, 
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of an high stature; and his top was among the thick houghs. I-Jfis height was exalted 
above all the trees of the field, and his boughs were multiplied, and bis branches became 
long. The fir trees were not like his boughs, and the chestnut trees were not like his 
branches, nor any tree in the garden of God was like unto him in beauty.** — 
( Ezekiel, xxxi. 3. 5. 8.) The cedar grows to a very great size. 'The timber is resinous, 
has a peculiar and powerful odour, a slightly bitter taste, a rich yellowish brown colour, 
and is not subject to the worm. Its durability is very great; and it was on this account 
(propter ceternitotem, Vitruvius, lib. ii. § 9 ) employed in the construction of temples, 
and other public buildings, in the formation of the statues of the gods, and as tablets fot 
wiiting upon. In the time of Vitruvius, cedars were principally produced in Crete* 
Afiica, and some parts of Syria. — ( Loc. (it.) Very few arc now found on Lebanon •, 
hut some of those that still remain are of immense bulk, and in the highest preservation. 

Cedar exceeds the oak in toughness, but is very inferior to it in strength and stiffness. 
Some very fine cedars have been produced in England. 

There are several other kinds of timber that are usually called cedar : thus a specie* 
of cypress is called white cedar in America; and the ^edar used by the Japanese for 
building bridges, ships, houses, &c. is a kind of cypress, which Thunberg describes as 
a beautiful wood, that lusts long without decay. The Junipervs oxycedrus is a native of 
Spain, the south of France, and the Levant; it is usually called the brown berried 
cedar. The Bermudian cedar ( Jutiipe?’us Bermudianu ), a native of the Bermuda and 
Bahama islands, is another species that produces valuable timber for many purposes; 
such as internal joiners’ woik, furniture, and the like. The red cedar, so well known 
from its being used in making black load pencils, is produced by the Virginian cedar 
(. Juniperut Virginiana ), a native of North America, the West India islands, and Japan. 
The tree seldom exceeds 45 feet in height. The wood is very durable, and, like the 
cedar of Lebanon, is not attacked by worms. It is employed in various ways, but 
principally in the manufacture of drawers, wardrobes, &e., and as a cover to pencils. 
The internal wood is of a daik red colour, and has a very strong odour. It is of a 
neatly uniform texture, brittle, and light. — (See Tredguld's Principles of Carpentry; 
Bib. of Entertaining Knowledge , Veget. Substances; Bees's Cyclopaedia, §*c.) 

The duties on cedar, which produced only a trifling sum, were repealed in 1845. The consumption, 
wliicn is now very considerable, may be estimated at about 1000 logs llav&nnah and 20,000 tons pencil 
cedar a year. 

CERTIFICATES, in the customs. Certificates of origin are required in respect of 
all goods which are entitled to any exemption from or remission of duty, or other pe¬ 
culiar advantage, on their being imported. They are required, for example, in the case 
of sugar and spirits from the British possessions in America and the Mauritius, of sugar 
from places within the limits of the E. I. Company’s charter, of wine from the Cape of 
Good Hope, Sec. The clauses with respect to them are embodied in the Customs Con¬ 
solidation Act. — (Seepost. Importation and Exportation.) The statute enacts that 

“ The CommisKiunertt of the Treasuiy may by order under their hands declare that a certificate of 
production shall be required upon the exportation of nny goods from any British possession abroad or 
other place, or upon the importation of such goods into the U. K., and frame such regulations respecting 
such certificates and goods as they may think fit; and if any goods in respect of which such certificates 
arc required lie imported without such certificate, they shall he deemed to be foreign goods and liable to 
any duty attaching to them as such; aiul such orders of the Treasury shall be puitlished in the London 
and Dublin gazettes three times at least within 3 months from the date thereof respectively. — 5 78. 

The following clause-* relate to the importation of goods from the Channel Islands. 

Goods of Guernsey, Jersey , <fJr. — Any goods of the growth of the Channel Islands, and any goods ma¬ 
nufactured in the said islands from materials of the growth of the said islands, or from materials not 
subject to duty in the*U. K., or from materials upon winch the duty lias been paid in the U. K., and upon 
which no drawback has subsequently been granted, may be imported into the U. K. from the said islands 
respectively without payment of any duly, and such goods shall not bo deemed to be included In any 
charge of duties imposed by any act on the importation of goods generally from parts beyond the seas; 
but such goods shall be charged with any proportion ol such duties as shall fairly countervail any duties 
of excise pa) able on the like goods the produce or mnmifai ture of the part of the U. K. into which they 
Khali bv* imported, or payanle upon any oftiio materials liom which such goods are manufactured ; and 
all goods mntiufa* tured in any of the said islands from any other materials than the materials aforesaid 
shall be declared and taken to be foreign goods. — § 82. 

Master to dclivt r Certificate of Produce. — Before any goods shall bo entered as being the produce of 
the said islands, (if any benefit attach to such distinction), the master of the ship importing the same 
shall deliver to the collector or comptroller of customs a certificate from the governor, lie Tenant- 
governor, or commander-in-chief of the island from whence such goods were imported, that proof had 
been .made in manner required by law that such goods were of the produce of such island, stating the 
quantity and quality of the goods, and the number und denomination of the packages containing the 
same.— § 83. , 

CHAIN, in surveying, a measure of length, composed of a certain number of links 
made of iron wire, serving to take the distance between two or more places. Gunter’s 
chain contains 100 such links, each measuring inches, consequently equal to 66 feet, 
or four poles. 

CHALDRON, a dry English measure. 36 coal bushels make a chaldron, and 
21 chaldrons a score. The coal bushel is 19^ inches wide from the outside, and 8 
inches deep. It contains 2217*6 cubic inches; but when heaped, 28155, making 
the chaldron 58-65 cubic feet. There are 12 sacks of coal in a chaldron; and if 
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5 chaldrons be purchased at the same time, the seller must deliver 63 sacks: the 
3 sacks additional are called the ingrain. But coals are now sold in London, and 
almost everywhere else by the ton of 20 cwt. avoirdupois. The Newcastle chaldron of 
coals is 53 cwt., and is exactly double the London chaldron. —(See Coal.) 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, is an assembly of merchants and traders, where 
affairs relating to trade are treated of. There are several establishments of this sort in 
most of the chief cities in France ; and in this country, chambers of this kind have been 
erected for various purposes. 

Chamber of Assurance, in France, denotes a society of merchants ana others for 
carrying on the business of insurance; but in Holland it signifies a court of justice, 
where causes relating to assurances are tried.* 

CHAMPAGNE, one of the most esteemed and celebrated of the French wines. 
See Wine. 

CHANKS, or CHANK SHELLS, common conch shells ( Voluta Pyrum), are 
fished up by divers in the Gulph of Manaar, on the coast opposite Jafliiapatam, in Ceylon, 
in about 2 fathoms water; and*at Travancore, Tuticoreen, and other places. Large 
fossil beds of chanks have also been found. They are of a spiral form, and form a 
considerable article of trade in India, where they are in extensive demand all over the 
country. They are sawn into narrow rings or bracelets, and are worn as ornaments on 
the arms, legs, fingers, &c. by the Hindoo women ; many of them are also buried with 
the bodies of opulent and distinguished persons. Those which, from being taken with 
the fish, are called green chanks, are most in demand. The white chunk, which is the 
shell thrown upon the beach by strong tides, having lost its gloss and consistency, is 
not worth the freight up to Calcutta. The value of the green ehank depends upon its 
size. A ehank opening to the right, called in Calcutta the right-handed chank, is so 
highly pi ized, as sometimes to sell for 400, or 500, or even 1,000 rupees, — ( Bell’s Com¬ 
merce of Bengal, and private communications.') 

The fishery of chanks used to be monopolised by government, who formerly let the 
banks for from 3.000/, to 4,000/. a year. But of late years the fishery, partly from the 
poaching of the fishermen of the contiguous coasts, and partly from a decrease in the 
supply of chanks, declined so that the rental of the banks fell off to from 300/. to 400/. 
a year. And this smaller sum was not paid, as formerly, for a licence to dive for live 
chanks. but for permission to dig up the dead shells along the shoie of the Gulph ot 
Manaar. Under these circumstances government have wisely abandoned the chank 
monopoly, which, without being of any value ifi a financial point of view, obstructed 
the employment of the inhabitants'on the shores of the gulph. — (See the valuable Re¬ 
port of Sir J. R. Tennent, p. 55. of Papers on Ceylon, presented to Parliament in 1848.) 

CHARCOAL. (Fr. Chnrbon de bois; Ger. Reine Kohle; It. Carbone di leg no \ 
Sp. Carbon de hna; La. Carlo ligni), a sort of artificial coal, consisting of wood 
burned with as little exposure to the action of the air as possible. “ It was customary 
among the ancients to char the outside of those stakes which were to be driven into the 
ground, or placed in water, in order to preserve the wood from spoiling. New-made 
charcoal, by being rolled up in clothes which have contracted a disagreeable odour, 
effectually destroys it. When boiled with ;m>at beginning to putrefy, it takes away the 
bad taint: it is, perhaps, the best tooth-powder known. When putrid water at sea is 
mixed with about £ of its weight of charcoal powder, it is rendered quite fresh ; 
and a much smaller quantity of charcoal will serve, if the precaution be taken to add a 
little sulphuric acid previously to the water. If the water casks be charred before they 
arc filled with water, the liquor remains good in them for years; this precaution ought 
always to be taken for long sea voyages. The same precaution, when attended to 
for wine casks, will be found very much to improve the quality of the wine.” — ( Thom¬ 
son's Chemistry.) 

CHARLESTON, a city and sea-port of the United States, in South Carolina, in 
lat. 32° 46 r 33'' N., long. 79° 48' W, Population in 1848, 26,451 ; but inc. the 
suburbs of Neck, &c., beyond the limits of the city, the pop. is supposed to exceed 42,000. 

Tlio situation of Charleston has a good deal of resemblance to that of New York, being built on n 
point of land between the Ashley and Cooper rivers, at their point of confluence. The exports princi¬ 
pally consist of cotton and rice (particularly the former), which are the staple products.of the state. 
Tiiere are a few other articles exported, such as naval stores, hams, bacon, &c.. but their value is inconsi¬ 
derable. All the cotton sent from South Carolina to foreign countries is shipped at Charleston. In tho 

? -ear ending 31st of August, 1850, the shipments of cotton to foreign countries (Inc. 14,366 bales sea- 
xl.iml) amounted to 227,571 bales; the shipments of cotton coastwise during the saino jear were esti- 
m.iUHl at 154,193 bales, inc. 2,071 bales sen-island. The imports from foreign-countries principally 
consist of cottons, woollens, linens and silks, hardware, iron and steel, coffee, sugar, tea, wine, spices, 
Stc The greater part of the imports do not, however, come from abroad, but from the northern and 
middle states. The former supply her with fish, shoes, and all sorts of coarse manufactured goods for 
tho use of tho slave population ; while the latter supply her with wheat, flour, &c. Most part of tho 
imports of foreign produce are also brought at second-hand from New York,.which occupies the same 
rank in tho Union that Liverpool and London do In Great Britain. The registered, enrolled, aud licensed 
tonnage belonging to Charleston, In 1849, amounted to 29,285 tons, of which about 10,000 tons were em¬ 
ployed in the coasting trade. The total value of the articles imported into South Carolina, in the year 
ending dOth ot June, 1849, was 1.475,695 dollars ; the total value of the exports during the same year 
being 9,701,170 dollars. In South Carolina, the dollar U worth is. 8of. currency, so that I/, sterling 
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k U. Of. 8|rf. currency. Weights and Measures same as in England. — (For further details, Bee Nbw 

York.) 


Statement of Exports from Charleston of the Growth, Produce, and Manufacture of the U, States,' spe¬ 
cifying the Quantities and Values of those sent to each Country in 1849. 


Whither exported. 


Naval 

Cotton. 

Rice. 

Rough 

Rice. 

Mlscel- 

Total Val. 

to each 
Country In 
Dollars. 

Planks, Ac. 

Stores. 

Sea Island. 

Other. 

Article*. 


Feet. 

Barrel*. 

Lb*. 

Lb*. 

1,362,366 

Tierce*. 

,1,353 

Btuheli. 

89,043 

Dollar*. 

132,419 


14,4 fa 

. • 


593,704 

457 

39,889 


125,271 


18,484 



4,799 

1,385,611 


400 


54.963 


10,603 



4,608 

70,543 


198,341 

Belgium • 

106,703 



3,147,988 

2,835 

235,260 

12,739 

382,829 

684,382 

14,254 

4,176,711 

66,525,252 

11,721 


6,490.178 

Scotland .... 


21,294 

1,384,334 

7 


37 

136,743 

Gibraltar .... 

30,366 




260 


5,647 

5,966 

British West Indie* - 

316,190 



2,213,651 

1,011 

16.0(H) 

28,779 

Hants Towns and Germany 

131,429 

1,569 


12,789 

21,721 


432,566 

France on the Atlantic 

96,746 


1,766,705 

13,837,534 

4,027 



1,460,381 

Spain on the Mediterranean 
Honduras • * • • 

11,091 

34 


4,773,027 



413,277 

71,767 






10,221 

1,000 

Cuba - - - - 

1,534,060 

81 



19,040 


385,101 

Italy and Malta 

2,661 



"563,845 




61,071 

Trieste and other Austrian ports • 



207,011 




18,640 

Brasilian ports] ... 

' 60,110 







1,046 

Buenos Ayres ... 

262,723 

__■ 

- _ - 

- 

433 

- 

* * 

15,198 

Totals .... 

3,210,032 

15,93.8 

5,961,710 

96,059,112 

58,501 

4 , )2,K5G 

28,644 

10,343,771 


' Total foreign - 

Exports, coastwise . 

Total value of exports, foreign and coastwise, for the year 18-19 - 



0 14 IQ 
0 116* 


__ _ _U is apt_— 

the entrance to It is incommoded by a range of sand-banks, 
stretching from Sullivan's Island on the north to Folly Island 
on the south, about leagues. There are several channels 
through these banks, but only three, the middle or direct chan¬ 
nel, the ship channel, and Lawford channel, between the latter 
and the mainland, that ought to lie attempted l>y shins of con¬ 
siderable burden. The entrance to the ship channel la in lat. 

32" '!(/. The depth of water on the shallowest nan of the bar 
at ebb tide is 1/ feet, and at tlood from 17 to 18 feet; whilst 
the depthln the middle channel at low water does not exceed 
9 feet, and in Lawford channel it does not exceed 10 or 11 feet. 

A lighthouse has been erected on the south point of Lighthouse 
island, liearing from the midd!eof the bar of the ship channel 
\V. N. W. 4 N. Jt in 80 feet high, having a revolving light, 
alternately brilliant and obscure, the period of obscuration 
being double that of brilliancy i but on approaching the light, 
the latter gains upon die former, and within Q league «t is 
never wholly dark. 1'ho light may be seen in fine weather at 
1 rmn 3 to 4 leagues off. After getting into the channel, which 
la.jnarkcd by the breakers and buoys on each side, the proper 
course lor a ship to steer is to bring the lighthouse to boar 
N. \V. by W., and stand direct for it llll you get within the 
banks, when the course is N. by W. But It is unnecessary to 
enter into further details on these points, tes nil ships entering 
ClnrleMon hai hour are bound, provided they are hailed by a 
licensed pilot oft the bar, to pay him full pilotage tees, whether 
tltev accept his services or not. In point of fact, however, 
they are always ncrepicd; for the shitting of the sands, tlio 
influence of the tides, Arc, render the entrance so difficult to 
those not perfectly familiar with It, that even the packet ships 
that sat! regularly to and from New York uniformly heave-to 
without tlie bar for a pilot. — (Seo Flan of Chai lesion Harltour, 
reduced from the original survey of Alajor 11. Bache.) 

Ships usually moor alongside quays or wharfs, where they 
are in perfect safety. 

Shipping Charge*. — The ( barges of a public nature paid by 
ships entering this port difler but little in amount on a native 
and a foreign ship. On a vessel supposed to be of 304) tons , 

CHART (Ger. Seekarten; Da. Zeeharten ; Fr. Cartes marines ; It. Cdrte marine; 
Sp. and Port. Cartas de marear ) is properly applied to a projection of some part of the 
sea, as the term Map is to a portion of the land; wherefore charts are sometimes de¬ 
nominated “ Hydrographical Maps.” They are distinguished into several kinds, as 
plain, globular, and Mercator eparts. 

CHARTERPARTY, the name given to a contract in writing, between the owner 
or master of a ship and the freighter, by which the former hires pr lets the ship, or a 
part of the ship, under certain specified conditions, for the conveyance of the goods of 
the freighter to some particular place, or places. Generally, however, a charterparty is 
a contract for the uso ofcthe whole ship : it is in commercial law, what an indenture is 
at common law. 


__. _ _„ _ _mixed cargo 

and clearing out, they would be as under 

DM. CO. 

Fee on entry at the Custom-housu - 2 60 or i 

Surveyor’* fee, on a foreign ship - 6 00 

Ditto, on a native ship - 3 00 

Harbour-master’* fee - - - 2 00 

Fort warden’* survey, when required - 10 00 

Fees on clearance at the Custom-house, \ 
of a native ship - - S ° u 

Ditto, of a foreign ship - 2 70 . 

Pilotage inward* and outwards, sup-) ... ,,,, . m it ci 

posing the shin to draw 14 ft. watW W 

Wharfage, per diem - - - I 00 - 0 4 3$ 

The difference in the fees on the clearance at the Custom¬ 
house of a native and n foreign ship, is owing to the former 
being obliged to give certain bonds which are not required of 
the latter. 

Thu greater or smaller tonnage of tho ship make* no dif. 
ferenre on any of the above charges exeupt that of pilotage, 
which is in proportion to her draught of water, and is the same 
whether for a foreign or a native ship 

Rale* qf'Vommiseton. — The Tates ot commission or factorage 
usually charged and allowed at Charleston on transacting dif¬ 
ferent sort* of business, are as follows, via. — 

For selling domestic produce, 24 per cent. 

For selling lorelgn merchandise, 5 per cent. 

▼or guaranteeing either of these sales, 2j per cent, additional 
is commonly ullowed. 

For purchasing with funds in hnnd, or drawing domestic bills 
for reimbursement, 24 per cent. 

For purchasing goods and drawing foreign bills for reimburse¬ 
ment, 5 per cent, is charged. 

For the sale of real or personal estate, the regular charge (s 
5 pel cent.; but where the property to be sold 1* of any con. 
Biderable value, the panic* in general enter into an agree¬ 
ment beforehand, and a much lower rate of commission is 
allowed. 


No precise form of words, or set of stipulations, is requisite in a charterparty. Tho forms subjoined 
to this article are those most Commonly in use; but these may, and, indeed, in many cases must, be 
varied, to suit the views^nd intentions of the parties. 

A charterparty is generally under seal: but sometimes a printed or written instrument is signed by 
the parties, called a memorandum of a charterparty ; and this, if a formal charterparty be not afterwards 
executed, is binding. The stamp in either case is the same. 

Charterparties, when ships are let or hired at the place of the owners' residence, are generally exe¬ 
cuted by tnem, or some of them; hut when the ship is in a foreign port, it must necessarily be executed 
by the master, and the merchant or his agent, unless the owners nave an agent in such port, having 
proper authority to act for them in such matters. 

A charterparty mado by the master in bis name, when, he is in a foreign port in the usual course ot the 
ship’s employment, and, therefore, under circumstances which do not afford evidence of fraud; or when 
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It is made by him at homo, under circumstance* which afford evidence of the expressed or Implied 
assent of the owners; is binding upon the latter. But, according to the law of England, no direct action 
can be maintained upon the instrument itself against the owners, unless it be signed and sealed by them, 
or unless they authorise the master (or agent, as the case may be) to enter into the contract, and unless 
it l>e distinctly expressed in the charterparty that he acts only as agent. 

When a ship is chartered by several owners to several persons, the charterparty should be executed 
by each, or they will not be liable to an action for nonperformance. But if the charterparty be not ex¬ 
pressed to bo made between the parties, but run! thus — “ This charterparty indented witnesseth, that 
C., master of the ship W., with consent of A. and B., the owners thereof, lets the ship to freight to K. 
and K.,” and tho instrument contains covenants by K. and F. to and with A. and B.; in this case A. and 
B. may bring an action upon the covenants expressed to he made with them; but unless they seal the 
deed, they cannot be sued upon it. This, therefore, is a very proper form. 

The general rule of law adopted In the construction of this, as of other mercantile Instruments, is, that 
the interpretation should be liberal, agreeable to the real intention of the parties, and conformable to the 
usage of trade in general, and of the particular trade to which the contract relates. 

The charterparty usually expresses the burden of tho ship; and by tho famous French Ordinance of 
1081, it is required to do so. According to Molloy (book il. c. 4. 4 8.), if a ship be freighted by the ton, 
and found of less burden than expressed, the payment shall be only for the real burden; and it a ship he 
trciglitcd for 200 tons, or thereabouts, the addition of thereabouts (says the same author) is commonly 
reduced to Jive tons more or less ; but it is now usual to say so many tons “ register measurement/’ 

The usual covenant, that the ship shall be seaworthy, and in a condition to carry tho goods, binds the 
owners to prepare and complete every thing to commence and fulfil the voyage. But though the charter- 
party contained no such covenant, the owner of the vessel would be, at common law, bound, as a carrier, 
to take cate that the ship should he fit to perform the voyage ; and even though he should give notice, 
limiting his responsibility from losses occasioned to .any cargo put on board his vessel, unless such loss 
should arise from want of ordinary care, &c., he would be liable if his ship were not seaworthy. — (See 
Ska worthy.) 

In all maritime transactions, expedition is of tho utmost consequence ; for even by a short delay, the 
object or season of a voyage may bo lost; and therefore, if either party he not ready by the time ap¬ 
pointed for the loading of the ship, the other may seek another ship or cargo, and bring an action to 
recover the damages he has sustained. 

The manner in which the owner is to lade the cargo is, for the most part, regulated by the custom 
ami usage of the place where he is to lade it, unless there be any express stipulation in the charterparty 
wnli respect to it. Generally, however, the owner is bound to arrange the different articles of the cargo 
in the most proper manner, and to take the greatest care of them. If a cask be accidentally staved, in 
letting it down into the hold of the shin, the master must answer for the loss. 

If the owner covenants to load a full and complete cargo, the master must take as much on board as 
ho can do with safety, and without injury to the vessel. 

The master must not take on board any contraband goods, whereby the ship or cargo may bo liable to 
forfeituie and detention ; nor must he take on board any false or colourable papers ; but lie must take 
and keep on board all the papers and documents required for the protection and manifestation of tho 
ship and caigo by the law of the countries from and to which the ship is bound, by the law of nations in 
general, or by any treaties between particular states. 

11 the master receive goods at the quay or beach, or send his boat for them, his responsibility com¬ 
mences with the receipt in the port of London. W ith respect to goods intended to be sent coastwise, it 
lias been held, that the responsibility of the wharfinger ceases by the delivery of them to the mate ol the 
vessel upon the wharf. As soon as no roceives the goods, the master must provide adequate means for 
their protection and security ; for even if tho crew he overpowered by a superior force, and the goods 
taken while the ship is in a port or river within the country, the master and owners arc liable for the 
loss, though they may have committed neither fraud nor fault. This may seem a harsh rule; but it is 
necessary, to put down attempts at collusive or fraudulent combinations. 

The master must, according to the terms of tho charterparty, commence the voyage without delay, as 
soon as the weather is favourable, but not otherwise. 

Sometimes it is covenanted anti agreed upon between the parties, that a specified number of days shall 
be allowed lbr loading and unloading, and that it shall be lawful for the freighter to detain the vessel a 
further specified tune, on puytnent of a daily sum as demurrage. — (See Di muhragk.) If the vessel be 
detained beyond both periods, the freighter is liable to an action on the contract. The > ate of deinuri age 
mentioned in tho charterparty will, in general, be the measure of the damages to be paid ; but it is not 
the absolute or necessary measure; more or less may be payable, as justice may require, regard being 
had to the expense and loss incurred by the owner. When the time is thus expressly ascei tamed and 
limited by the terms of the contract, the freighter is liable to an action for damages if the thing he not 
done within the time, although this may not be attributable to any fault or omission on his part ; for he 
has engaged that it shall be done.-— ( Abbott on the I,aw qf Shipping, part iii c. 1.) 

If there has been any undertaking or warranty to sail with convoy, the vessel must repair to the place 
of rendezvous for that purpose; and if the master neglect to proceed with convoy, he will be answeiable 
foi all losses that may arise from the want of it. 

The owners or master should sail with the ship for the place of her destination with all due diligence, 
and by tho usual or shortest course, unless in cases of convoy, which the master must follow as far as 
possible. Sometimes the course is pointed out m the charterparty. A deviation from the usual course 
may be justified for the purpose of repairs, or lbr avoiding an enemy or the perils of the seas, as well as 
by the sickness of the master or mariners, and the mutiny of the crew. 

By an exception In the charterparty, not'to be liable lor injuries arising from the act of God and tho 
king’s enemies, the owner or master is not responsible for any injury arising from the sea or the winds, 
unless it was in his power to prevent it, or it was occasioned by his imprudence or gross neglect. “ The 
question,” said Lord Mansfield, in an action brought by tho East India Company, “ is, whether tho 
owners are to pay for the damage occasioned by the Btorro, the act of God ; and tins must be determined 
by the intention of the parties, and the nature of the contract. It is a charter of freight. The owners 
let their ships to hire, and there never was an idea that they insure the cargo against the perils of the 
sea. What are the obligations of the owners which arise out of the fair construction of the charterparty ? 
Why, that they shall be liable for damages incurred by their own fault, or that Of their servants, as from 
defects in tho ship, or improper stowage, &c. If they were liable for damages occasioned by storms, 
they would become insurers/ 5 The House of Lords confirmed this doctrine by deciding (20Lh of May, 
17H8) that the owner is not liablo to make satisfaction for damage done to goods by storm. 

The charterer of a ship may lade it either with his own goods, or, if he have not sufficient, may take in 
the goods of other persons, or (if not prevented by a clause to that effect in the charterparty) he may 
wholly underlet the ship to another. — (For further details, see Abbott on the L/nw of Shipfnng, part Hi. 
c. 1.; Chitty's Commercial Law , vol. iii. c. 9., &c.; and the articles Bill of Lading, Freight, Master, 
Ac. in this Dictionary.) 

Forms of Ckartcrpartics . 

'Hie following is one of tlie most usual forms of a charterparty : — 

Tms charterparty, indented, mndo, &c., between A.B., &c., mariner, master, and owner of the good 
•hip or vessel, called, &c., now riding at anchor, Sc c., of tho burthen of 200 tons, or thereabouts, of the one 
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f iart, and C. D. of, &c. t merchant, of the other part, witnesseth, that the said A. B., for the consideration 
lereinaiter mentioned, hath granted, and to freight letten, and by these presents doth grant, and to 
freight let, unto the said C. D., his executors, administrators, and assigns, the whole tonnage of the hold, 
stern-sheets, and half-deck of the said ship or vessel, called, &c., from the port of London, to, &c., in a voyage 
to be made by the said A. B. with the said ship, in manner hereinafter mentioned, (that is to say,) to sail 
with the first fair wind and weather that shall happen after, &c. next, from the port of London with the 
goods and merchandise of the said C. D., his factors or assigns, on board, to, tkc. aforesaid, (the act of 
Cod, the king’s enemies, fire, and all and every other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navi¬ 
gation, of whatever nature and kind, in so far as shins are liable thereto, during tne said voyage, always 
excepted,) and there unlade and make discharge of tne said goods and merchandises ; and also shall there 
take into and on board the said ship again, the goods and merchandises of the said C. D., his factors or 
assigns, and shall then return to the port of London with the said goods, In the spaco of, &c. limited for 
the end of the said voyage. In consideration whereof, the said C. D., for himself, his executors, and 
administrators, doth covenant, promise, and grant, to and with the sold A.B., his executors, adminis¬ 
trators, or assigns, by these presents, that the said C. D., his executors, administrators, factors, or assigns, 
shall and will well and truly pay, or cause to be paid, unto the said A. B,, his executors, administrators, 
or assigns, for the freight of the said ship ami goods, the sum of, &c. (or so much per ton,) within twenty- 
onc days after the said ship arrived, and goods returned, and discharged at the port of London aforesaid, 
for the end of the said voyage ; and also shall and will pay for demurrage, (if any shall be by default of 
him, the said (3. D., his factors or assigns,) the sum of, &c. per day, daily, and everyday, as the same shall 
grow due. And the said A.B., for himself, his executors and administrators, doth covenant, promise, 
and grant, to and with the said C. D., his executors, administrators, and assigns, by these presents, that 
the said 6hip or vessel shall be ready at the port of London to take in goods by the said C. D., on or before, 
&c. next coming. And the said C. D., for himself, his, &c., doth covenant and promise, within 10 days 
after the said ship or vessel shall be thus ready, to have his goods on board the said ship, to proceed on in 
the said voyage; and also, on arrival of the said ship at, &c., within, &c. days to have his goods ready to 
put on board the said ship, to return on the said voyage. And the said A. II., for himself, his executors 
and administrators, doth further covenant and grant, to and with the said C. I)„ his executors, adminis¬ 
trators, and assigns, that tlio said ship or vessel now la, and at all times during the voyage shall be, to the 
best endeavours of him, the said A. B., his executors and administrators, and at his and their own 
proper costs and charges. In all things made and kept stiff, staunch, strong, well-apparelled, fuinished, 
and provided, as well with men and mariners sufficient and able to sail, guide, and govern tho said ship, 
as with all manner of rigging, boats, tackle, and apparel, furniture, provision, and appurtenances, fitting 
and necessary for the said men and mariners, anil for tho said ship during tho voyage aforesaid. In 
witness, &c. 

The great variety of circumstances tinder which different voyages are made produce a 
corresponding diversity in charterparties. The charterparty of which the following is a 
copy affords a good example of the more complex species of these instruments. 

Tt is this day mutually agreed between Mr. T. B. Ilann, owner of the good ship or vessel railed the 
Mermaid, William llenniker, master, of the measurement of 472 tons, or thereabouts, now in the river 
Thames, and Mr. Davul Thomson, ofthefirmof Messrs.Thomson, Passmore, and Thomson, of Mauritius, 
merchants, that the said ship, being tight, staunch, and strong, ami everyway fitted for the voyage, shall, 
with all convenient speed, sail and proceed to Calcutta, with leave to take convicts out to New South 
Wales, and from thence troops, merchandise, or passengers, to the aforementioned port of Calcutta, with 
leave to touch at Madras on ncr way thither, if required on owner’s account, or so near thereunto as she 
may safely get, and there load, from the factors of the said merchants at Calcutta, a full and complete 
cargo of rice, or any other lawful goods which the charterer engages to ship, and proceed with the same 
to Port Louis, in tho Isle of France, and deliver the same free of freight; afterwards load there a full 
and complete cargo of sugar in bags, or other lawful merchandise of as favourable tonnage, which the 
charterer engages to ship, not exceeding what she can reasonably stow and carry over and above her 
tackle, apparel, provisions, and furniture; and, being so loaded, shall therewith proceed to London, or so 
near thereunto as she may safely get, and deliver the same on being paid freight, viz. for such quantity 
of sugar equal to the actual quantity of rice, or other goods, that may be shipped at Calcutta, at the rate 
of fi/. 125. M. per ton of 20cwt. nett, shipped there; and should tho vessel deliver tnoie nett sugar in tho 
port of London than the quantity of rice, or other goods, actually shipped in Calcutta, the owners to be 
paid on the excess at the regular current rate of freight for sugar which other vessels, loading at the 
same time at Port Louis, receive; the tonnage of the rice, wheat, or grain, to be reckoned at 20 cwt. nett 
per ton ; that of other goods at tho usual measurement (the act of God, the king’s enemies, lire, and ail 
and every other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation, of whatever nature and kind 
soever, during the said voyage, always excepted). The freight to be paid on unloading and right delivery 
of the cargo, as is customary in the port of London. Ninety running days are to be allowed the said 
merchant (if the ship is not sooner despatched) lor loading the ship at Calcutta, discharging the cargo at 
Port Louis, and loading tho cargo there; the said lay days to commence on the vessel being ready to 
receive cargo, the master giving notice in writing of the same at Calcutta, and to continue during tho 
loading there; and from the time of her arrival at Tort Louis, and being ready to discharge, till the final 
loading at that port, and to be discharged in the port of London with all possible despatch ; and 20 U.iys 
on demurrage over and above the said laying days, at 12/. per day. Penalty for non-performance of this 
agreement, 4,000/. The cargo to bo brought to and taken from alongside at the expense and risk of 
the merchants. The necessary cash for the disbursements of tho vessel at Calcutta, not exceeding 300/., 
to be advanced by the charterer’s agents ; they taking the master’s drafts on tho owner for the same, at 
the regular current rate of exchange, and at three months’ sight; and if tho said bills be not regularly 
accepted and paid when due, the same to be deducted from the freight payable by this charterparty. The 
vessel to bo disbursed at Port Louis by the chartering agents ; sum not to exceed 300/., free of commission ; 
and the amount to be deducted from the freight at tho final settlement at the port of London. Captain 
not to ship goods without consent. In the event of the ship being prevented, by damage or any other 
cause, reaching the Mauritius on or before the 1st day of January, 1843, the charterer or his agents shall 
lw at liberty to employ the vessel for one or two voyages to Calcutta, at the rate of 2/. per ton of rice, or 
other goods, delivered at .Mauritius. Fifty running days, to load and discharge, to be allowed on each 
voyage ; it being understood that the charterer or his agents shall load the 6hip, as before agreed, either 
at the end of the first or second voyage, as the case may be. The freight on the intermediate voyages (if 
any) to bepaid on delivery of the cargo, in cash, or by bills on London at usance, at the option of the 
master. The vessel to be addressed, both at Calcutta and Isle of France, to the agents of the charterer. 
In witness whereof, the said parties have hereunto set their hands and seals, at London, the 2d day of 
December, 4841. ' 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, 7 (Signed) THOS. B. RANN, (L.S.) 

in tho presence of 5 D. THOMSON, (L.S.) 

(Signed) E. FORSYTH. * 

Stamp Duty on Charterparties — The statute 55 Goo. 3. c. 184. enacts, that any charterparty, or any 
agreement or contract for the charter of any ship or vessel, or any memorandum, lettor, or other writing, 
between the captain, master, or owner of any ship or vessel, and any other person, for or relating to the 
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freight or conveyance of any money, goods, or effects, on board of such ship or vessel, shall be charged 
with a duty of 1/. 15*. * 

And when the same, together with any schedule, receipt, or other matter, put or indorsed thereon, Or 
annexed thereto, shall contain ‘2,160 words or upwards, then for every enttre quantity of 1,080 words con¬ 
tained therein over and above the first 1,080 words, there shall be charged a farther progressive duty of 
Ulis. 


CHAY oa CHOY ROOT, the roots of a small biennial, rarely triennial, plant, 
growing spontaneously in light, dry, 'sandy ground near the sea; and extensively culti¬ 
vated, especially on the coast of Coromandel. The cultivated roots are very slender, 
and from 1 to 2 feet in length, with a few lateral fibres; but the wild are shorter, and 
supposed to yield one fourth part more of colouring matter, and of a better quality. 
The roots are employed to dye the durable reds for which the Indian cotton yarn and 
chintzes have been long famous, and which can only he equalled by the Turkey red. 

Cbay root forms a considerable article of export from Ceylon. Only a particular set 
of people are allowed to dig it. It used to be all bought up by government, who paid 
the diggers a fixed price of 75 or 80 rix-dollars a candy, and sold it for exportation at 
about 175 rix-dollars. —( Bertolacci's Ceylon , p, 270.) 

This root has been imported into Europe, but with no success. Dr. Bancroft sus¬ 
pects it may be injured by the long voyage; but he adds, that it can produce no effect 
which may not be more cheaply produced from madder. It is a very bulky article, and 
is consequently burdened ’with a very heavy freight. — ( Permanent Colours , vol. ii. 
pp. 282—303.) 

CHECKS, CHEQUES, or DRAFTS, are orders addressed to some person, 
generally a banker, directing him to pay the sum specified in the check to the person 
named in it, or bearer, on demand. The following is the usual form 

£iOO. London , 10th November , 1853. 

Pay A. B. Esq ., or bearer, One Hundred Pounds on 
account of C. D. 

Messrs . Jones, Loyd , and Co, _ 


In point of form, checks nearly resemble bills of exchange. They arc assignable by 
delivery only ; and are payable instantly on presentment, without any days of grace 
being allowed. But by the custom of London, a banker has until 5 of the afternoon of 
the day on which a check is presented for payment, to return it; so that where a check 
was returned before 5, with a memorandum of “ cancelled by mistake” written under it, 
it was held a refusal to pay. If a check upon a banker be lodged with another banker, 
a presentment by the latter at the clearing-house is sufficient. Checks are usually 
taken conditionally as cash; for unless an express stipulation be made to the contrary, 
if they be presented in due time and not paid, they are not a payment. It is difficult 
to define what is the due or reasonable time within which checks, notqs, or bills should 
be presented. A man, as Lord Ellenborough has observed, is not obliged to neglect all 
other business that he may immediately present them : nevertheless it is the safest plan 
to present them without any avoidable delay ; and if received in the place where 
payable, they had better be presented that day, or next at furthest. If a check be not 
presented within a reasonable time, the party on whom it is drawn wijl be justified in 
refusing to pay it; and the holder will lose his recourse upon the drawer. — ( Chxtty on 
Commercial Law, vol. iii. p. 591. ; Woolrych on Commercial Law, c. 3. § 2, &c.) 

|n consequence of the alteration of the law, effected by the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 59., 
checks are now of two sorts, viz. those on unstamped or plain paper, and those on paper 
impressed with a penny stamp. 

1. In plain checks tjie place of issue and the date of issue must be correctly stated ; 
they must, also, be drawn upon bankers having their place of business within 15 miles 
of the locality where the checks are issued; and they must not be payable to Order, but 
to bearer. 


2. Checks on stamped paper enjoy sundry privileges. Thus it is not necessary to 
affix the date or the place of their issue; they may be drawn upon any one, whether 
banker or not; they may be issued at any distance from the place where they are to be 
paid ; and^hey may be payabje either to bearer or to order. If made payable to order, 
they must “ purport to bo indorsed ” by the payee; but the party on whom they are drawn, 
provided he bo a banker, is not bound to inquire whether such indorsement is gehuine. 

If the party on whom a stamped check payable to order is drawn be not a banker, 
his responsibilities are not affected by 1 the late act; and we apprehend that to make 
himself secure be should be satisfied, before paying the check, of the authenticity of the 
signature of the payee. 

CHEESE (Ger. Ease; Du. Kaas; Fr. Fromage ; It. Formaggio, Cacio; Sp. Queso; 
Rus. Sur; Lat. Caseus), the curd of the miik separated from the whey, or pressed or 
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hardened. It lias been used as an article of food from the earliest ages: vast quantities 
of it are consumed in Great Britain, and in most countries of Europe. 

There is an immense variety of cheeses, the qualities of which depend principally on the richness and 
flavour of the milk of which they are made, and partly on the way in which they are prepared. England 
jj* particularly celebrated for the abundance and excellence of its cheese. Cheshire and Gloucestershire 
are, in this respect, two of its most famous counties; the choose produced in the former has been esti¬ 
mated at 14,000 tons a year. There are two kinds of Gloucester cheese, double and single ; the first is 
made of the milk and cream, the latter of the milk deprh cd of about half the cream. They aro ol various 
sizes, from 20 to 70 and even 80 lbs.; but they generally nm from 50 to 60 lbs. A great deal of cheese is 
also made in that part of Shropshire which borders upon Cheshire, and in North Wiltshire. The former 
goes under the name of Cheshire cheese ; the latter was, till lately, called Gloucestershire cheese: now 
it receives its appellation from the county where it is made. A strong cheese, somewhat resembling 
Parmesan, is made at Cheddar in Somersetshire. The celebrated rich cheese called Stilton, is made in 
Leicestershire, principally in the villages round Melton Mowbray. It is not reckoned sufficiently 
mellow for cutting unless it be two years old ; and is not saleable unless it be decayed, blue, and moist. 
A rich cheese is also made at Leigh, in Lancashire. The other cheeses made in England, which have 
acquired a peculiar name, either from the quantity made, or from the quality, are the Derbyshire, Cot- 
tenhani, and Southam cheeses. The last two are new milk cheeses, of n peculiarly fine flavour: tho 
places where they are made are in Cam bridges hire. Bath and York are remarkable for their cream 
cheeses. The county of Warwick, and Banbury in Oxfordshire, are also remarkable for cheeses : the 
former for the quantity made hi it, very large supplies being sent from it to London and Birmingham. 
Banbury cheese is distinguished for its richness. 

Scotland fs not celebrated for its cheese : the best ir called Dunlop cheese, from a parish in Ayrshire, 
where it was originally manufactured Dunlop cheeses generally weigh from 20 to 60 lbs each ; and 
are, in most respects, similar to those of Derbyshire, except that tne latter arc smaller. Cheeses made 
to resemble those of Dunlop are now extensively produced in other parts of Scotland. 

Large quantities of very good cheese are produced in Holland. In the manufacture of Gouda cheese, 
which is reckoned the best made in Holland, muriatic acid is used in curdling the milk instead ol rennet. 
This renders it pungent, and preserves it irom mites. Parmesan cheese, »o called from Parma in ltaiy, 
where ii is uianuf'actuied, is merely & skim-milk cheese, which owes its rich flavour to the fine herbage 
of the meadows along the Po, where the cows feed. The best Parmesan cheese is kept for 3 or 4 years, 
and none is ever carried to market till it be at least six months old Swiss cliee>e, particularly that 
denominated Gni}<>rc, Bom the bailiwick of that name in the canton of Friburg, is very celebrated. 
Gruyere cheeses are made of skimmed or partially skimmed milk, and are flavoured with herbs. 
They generally weigh from 40 to 60lbs. each, and are packed for exportation in casks containing 10 
cheeseii each. 

According to Mr. Marshall, the average yearly produce of cheese from the milk of a cow in England 
is fiom ^ to 1 cwt , or more than double the weight of tho butter. For further details, sec Statistical 
Account of British Empire, i. 601. 3d. od. 

The duty on all descriptions of foreign cheese amounted, previously to 1842, to lO.r. 6 d. a cwt; but in 
that year the duty on cheese imported from a British possession was reduced to 2.t. 6 d. a cwt. In 1843, 
the I'uties were fixed at 5s. a ewf. and D. fid. per ditto respective!) on cheese from foieign parts and 
from British possessions. And in 1853 the duties on cheese from a foreign country was further reduced 
to ‘/s. {)d per cwt. 

Of the total quantity of cheese imported in 1851, amounting to 338,082 cwts., no fewer than 84,316 cwts. 
were Mom the U. States ; but in the following year the imports from the latter were mui h less consider¬ 
able. In 1852, 279,528 cwt. foreign cheese were entered for consumption, producing a revenue of 
70,001/. 

CHERRIES, the fruit of a tree ( Prunv.» Ccrcisus, Lin.) too well known to require 
any description. 

They deiivo their name from Cerasus, a city of Pontus, whence the tree was brought by Lucullus, 
about half a century before the Christian sera. It soon after spread Into most parts of Eurone, and is 
supposed to have been carried to Britain about a century after it came to Borne. The principal sup¬ 
plies ol cherries for the London market are brought from the cherry orchnids in Kent and Herts. The 
wood of the cherry is close, takes a fine polish, and is not liable to split— {Bces's Ci/ciopccdia ; Loudon's 
Encyc of Agriculture, tyc.) 

CHESNUT, a forest tree (Fagvs castanca) growing abundantly in most parts of the 
southern countries of Europe. It was at one time very common in England ; and 
is still frequently met with. It is long lived; grows to an immense size; and is very 
ornamental. The wood is hard and compact; when young, it is tough and flexible ; but 
when old, it is brittle, and often shaky. The chesnut contains only a very small pro¬ 
portion of sap-wood ; and hence the wood of young trees is found to be superior to even 
the oak in durability. It is doubtful whether the roof of Westminster Hall be of oak 
or chesnut; the two woods being, when old, very like each other, and having been 
formerly used almost indifferently in the construction of buildings. A good deal of 
chesnut has beeu planted within the last thirty years.—( Tredgold's Principles of 
Carpentry.) 

CHESNUTS (Fr. Chdtaignes ; Ger. Kastanien; It. Castagne; Sp. Castanets), the 
fruit of the chesnut tree. Chesnuts grow in this country, but are very inferior both in 
size and perfection to those imported from the South of Europe. In some {Arts of the 
Continent they are frequently used as a substitute for bread, and form a large proportion 
of the food of the inhabitants. This is particularly the case in the Limousin, in Corsica, 
and of several districts of Spain and Italy. * The inhabitants of the Limousin are said to 
prepare them in a peculiar manner, which deprives them of their astringent and bitter 
properties. Chesnuts imported from Spain and Italy are frequently kiln.dried, to pre¬ 
vent their germination on the passage. In this country they are principally served u|i 
roasted at desserts. 

The duty of a bushel on chesnuts, repealed in 1845, produced in 1842, 3,435/. 3 s. Cd. nett, showing 
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that the comumpHon must have amounted to 34,351 bushels. In 1852, 54,030 bushels were Imported, cf 
which only 1,172 bush, were exported. 

CHETWEllT or TSCHETWERT, a measure of corn in Russia, equal to 5 77 
Imperial bushels; hence 100 chetwerts = 7 2'12 Imperial quarters. 

CHICORY or SUCCORY, the wild endive, or Cichorium Intybus of Linnaeus. This 
plant is found growing wild on calcareous soils in England, and in most countries of 
Europe. In its natural state the stem rises from 1 to 3 feet high, but when cultivated 
it shoots to the height of 5 or 6 feet. The root, which runs deep into the ground, is 
white, fleshy, and yields a milky juice. In Germany, the Netherlands and France, 
chicory has long been extensively cultivated for the sake of its root, whieh is used as a 
substitute for coffee. When prepared on a large scale, the roots are partially dried, and 
sold to the manufacturers of the article, who wash them, cut them in pieces, kiln-dry 
them, and grind them between fluted rollers intoa powder, which is packed up in papers 
containing from 2 oz. to 3 or 4 lbs. The powder has a striking resemblance to dark 
ground troliee, and a strong odour of liquorice. It is largely used in Prussia, Bruns¬ 
wick, and other parts of Germany ; hut as it wants the essential oil and the rich aro¬ 
matic flavour of coffee, it has little in common with the latter, except its colour, and 
has nothing to rectmimend it except its cheapness. 

Chicory was formerly raised to some extent in England as an herbage plant, its excellence in this 
respect having been much insisted upon by the late Arthur Young. Latterly, how ever, chicory has 
been largely substituted for coffee here as well as on the Continent ; and as foreign chicory, when 
imported, lormerly paid a duty of Cut. per lb., which is now reduced to Ad. per do., (to cease loth 
October, 1854) while chicory raised at home has never paid any duty, its cultivation has rapidly 
extended. It has in fact been affirmed, by those best acquainted with the subject, that in 1850 the 
grow h of Brit sh chicory was little, if at all, short of 12,500 tons 1 And the influence of this large supply 
of chicory in diminishing the consumption ot coffee, and the revenue derived from it, has heen strongly 
manifested during the last four or five years. (See CoFFtE.) We need not, therefore, wonder that the 
chicory question, as It lias been called, should have attracted a good deal of attention. But it does not 
appear to involve any real difficulty. If chicory he sold under its own proper name, there can be no fair 
objection to its culture, or to its being exempted from taxation. But if it be fraudulently sold under 
the name of coffee, which in truth and reality is the very purpose to which it lias been applied, and 
used as a substitute for and a means of adulterating the latter, then there can he no question that justice 
to the coffee growers and to the public requires that this abuse should be prevented, or that chicory 
should be subjected to the same duty as coffee. And yet singular as it may appear, the fraudulent sub¬ 
stitution ot chicory tor coff-e was in eff'ect legalised by a Treasury Minute of the 4th of August, ISK). 
And though much objected to, this Minute was not rescinded till 1852, when anew Minute was issued, 
prohibiting the sale of coffee mixed with chicory; but allow mg cofifee dealers to sell the hitter in 
parcels marked, as such. But though a great improvement on the previous practice, this arrangement 
wa« said not to realise all the advantages that were expected. And after a good deal of further inquiry 
and discussion a fresh Minute was issued on the 25th February, 1853, permitting the sale ol chicory 
mixed with coffee, provided the paicels containing such compound be labelled “ Mixtoub of Copper 
and Chicory,” And notwithstanding the objections that have been taken to this Minute we do not 
well see what more can be required. It Is illegal to sell coffee mtxed with chicory without giving inti¬ 
mation that such is the case. But if parties aware of the circumstance prefer the mixture to pure 
coffee, it is merely an affair of taste, to the gratification or which, whatever we may think of it, there can 
be no good objection. 

Supposing the consumption of chicory to amount to 12,500 tons a year, this quantity, had it been 
charged with the late coffee duty of Ad. and l-5th per lb., would have produced about 500,000/. a year ! 
And this sum is, consequently to be looked upon as a bonus paid Ivy the public to encourage the growth 
of chicory and the practice of adulteration I But the duty on coffee being reduced to 3r/. per lb., the 
bonus on chicory adulteration was, at the same tune, reduced to 350,000/. a year; though even at this 
rate, it was high time that something should be done in the matter. w 

CHILLIES (Hind. Gas Murridge; Javan. Lombok; Malay, Chabai ), the pods or 
fruit of the Capsicum nnnuum t or Guinea pepper. 

This is one of the hardiest and most productive plants found in tropical climates ; growing luxuriantly 
in almost all dry soils, however indifferent. In tho wild state the pods are small, and so pungent and 
acrid as to blister the tongue; but when raised on rich soils, they are large and comparatively mild 
Hie plant Is said to be a native of both Indies. It is very extensively cultivated ; and, with the excep¬ 
tion of salt, It is far more extensively used than any other condiment. In tropical countries, the pods are 
frequently made uso of when unripe and green ; when ripe, they become of a deep red colour ; ami m 
that state they are exported dry and entire, or reduced to powder—that is, to Cayenne pepper : which 
when genuine, consists w holly of the ground pods of the capsicum.— (See Tepper.) 

CHINA ROOT (Gcr. Chinawurzel; Du. China wortel; Fr. Squint. , Esquine; Sp. 
Raiz China , Cocolmeca; Arab, lihubsinie ), the root of a species of climber (Smilax 
China Lin.). It comes from the West Indies as well as from China: but that from the 
latter is best. It is oblong and thick-jointed, full of irregular knots, of a reddish brown 
colour on the outside, and a pale red within; while new, it will snap short, and look 
glittering"within ; if old, the dust flies from it when broken, and it is light and kecky. 
It should be chosen large, sound, heavy, and of a pale red colour internally. It is of 
no value if the worm be in it {Milbum's Orient. Commerce .) 

CHINA WARE. See Porcelain. 

CHI NTS or CHINTZ (Fr. Indiennes; Ger. Zitzc; Jt. Indiane; Rus. Six; Sp. 
Whites, Zaraza ), fine printed calico, first manufactured in the East Indies, but now 
largely manufactured in Europe, particularly in Great Britain.—(See Calico.” 1 
CHIP HATS. See Hats. 

^^J^COLAl E (Du. Chocolade; Fr. Chocolat ; Gcr. Schokolate ; It* Cioccolata ; 
or. Chocolate i Rus. Schokolad ; Sp. Chocolat*\ a kind of cake or confection, prepared 
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principally from the cocoa nut. The nuts are first roasted like coffee; and being next 
reduced to powder and mixed with water, the paste is put into tin moulds of the desired 
shape, in which it speedily hardens, being, when taken out and wrapped in paper, fit for 
the market. Besides cocoa', the Spanish use vanilla, sugar, maize, See. in the prepara¬ 
tion of chocolate. This article, though celebrated for its nutritious qualities, is but 
little used in Great Britain ; a circumstance which ,is probably, in some considerable 
degree, ascribable to the fiscal regulations to which it has been subjected. Its importa¬ 
tion used, indeed, to be prohibited; and though this prohibition no longer exists, yet, 
as the duties on it are proportionally heavier than upon cocoa, we manufacture at home 
almost all that is required for our consumption. British chocolate is said to be very 
largely adulterated with flour and Castile soap. —(See Edward's West Indies, vol. ii. 
p. 364. ed. 1819; and the art. Cocoa.) The quantity of chocolate brought from 
abroad, and left for home consumption in the United Kingdom, in 1841, amounted to 
only 1,543 lbs. 

“ Alike easy to convey and employ as an aliment, it contains a large quantity of 
nutritive and stimulating particles in a small compass. It has been said with truth, 
that in Africa, rice, gum, and shea butter, assist man in crossing the deserts. In the 
New World, chocolate and the flour of maize have rendered accessible to him the table 
lands of the Andes, and vast uninhabited forests.” —- (Humboldt's Pers. Nar. vol. iv. 
p. 234. Eng. tram.) 

CHRISTIANIA, the capital of Norway, situated at the bottom ofa fiord or gulph, 
in the province of Aggerliuus; in lat. 59° 55/ N., long. 10° 48^ E. Population in 
1845, 26,141. Christiania is abqut 60 miles from the open sea: the gulph is in some 
places very narrow, and its navigation somewhat difficult; but it is sufficiently deep 
for the largest vessels, having 6 or 7 fathoms water close to the quay. It is com¬ 
pulsory on all ships to take a pilot on board at the mouth of the bay. The trade of 
the town is considerable. The principal exports are timber and deals, which aie 
largely imported into the U. K. ; glass, particularly bottles; iron and nails, bones, 
smalts, oak bark, &c. Salted and pickled fish, one of the staple products of Norway, 
is principally exported fiom Bergen. The deals of Christiania have always been in 
the highest estimation ; a consequence of the excellence of the timber,, anil of the 
care with which the sap-wood and other defective parts are cut away ; and not, as 
Mr. Coxe seems to have supposed, of the skilful sawing of the plank. The saw mills 
were formerly licensed to cut a certain quantity only, and the proprietors were bound 
to make oath that it was not exceeded—( Coxe's Travels in the North of Europe , 5th 
edit. vol. iv. p. 28.) This absurd regulation no longeT exists. There are fur fewer 
restrictions on industry and commerce in Norway than in Sweden. In the former, 
British manufactured goods are admitted on moderate duties, and are very generally 
made use of. The principal articles of import are colonial produce; iron and hard¬ 
ware; machinery; woollen, linen, and cotton goods ; coals, butter, wine, brandy, &c.j 
corn is sometimes extensively imported. We subjoin 


An Account of the Exports of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures from the U. Kingdom to 
Norway, in 1851 and 1852 respectively, showing the Quantities and'Declared Values of the principal 
Articles comprehended in such Kxports. 



1851. 

1852. | 


Quantity. 

Declared Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared Value, 

Apparel, slop*, and haberdashery - - value 


£ 

22,213 


£ 

28,936 

Co'tN ... . • - tons 

.54,052 

17,011 


17,282 

Cot toil manufacture*, entered by the yard - i arils 

1,655,812 

27,3.82 

1,095,554 

20,80 4 

hosiery, lace, and Mnall ware* - - value 


2,!I73 

* 368,920 

1,664 

13,458 

Colton yam .... lb*. 

442,891 

17,133 

Karthenware . . - - value 

6,691 


7,020 

Hardwares and cutlery - * -cwts. 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought - ton* 

2,577 

12,1.70 

2,432 

1-2,662 

7,261 

45.365 

6,7 59 

52,614 

Linen manufactures entered by the yard ■ yard* 

255,373 

10,862 

200,910 

10,163 

4,328 

thread, tapes, and small ware* - - value 


2,925 

17,3*47 

Linen yam .... llw. 

15,133 

799 

855 

Machinery (Including steam engines) - value 

16,553 


15,004 

Silk manufacture* . . * — 


1,015 


382 

Woollen manufactures entered by the piece • piece 

14,735 

26,271 ! 

12,7.50 

22,180 

entered by the yard ... yards 

61,519 

3,231 

45,324 ■* 

2,279 

hosiery and small wares ... value 


2,912 


1,886 

Woollen yam .... lbs, 

5,264 

488 

9,408 

547 

All other articles ... - value 

* 

41,320 

- 

40,212 

Aggregate of British and Irish produce and m»o 
nutictures exported to Norway - -} 

- 

*57,814 

- - 

254,276 


In 1850 we imported from Norway 90,654 loads timber, 62,421 lbs. smalts. 5,659 goat skitis, and 12,657 
cwts. bark. She, also, supplies us with salmon (hut not in large quantities), lobsters, and other fish. 
The high discriminating duties formerly imposed on timber from the N. of Burope used to be a con¬ 
siderable obstacle to our trade with Norway ; but this duty is now so trifling as to have comparatively 
little influence. 
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Customs Regulation*. — Within *4 hour* after a vessel has 
got to her moorings, the master should deliver to the collector 
nis general report as to ship and cargo, or present the requi¬ 
site documents for having such report made out with the 
assistance of a ship broker, whoso services masters of foreign 
vessels cannot entirely dispense with. On making this general 
report, the measuring bill is to be exhibited, and payment of 
the tonnage and other dues inward is to be made. If the ship 
have not bt-en previously measured in Norway, and is, con¬ 
sequently, not providid with a Norwegian measuring bill, she 
Is to be measured, to ascertain her burden in Norwegian com¬ 
mercial lasts, for the calculation of the tonnage duty. 

The general report having been made, the Custom-house 
officers in charge of the vessel are ftirnished with the hooks 
tor delivery, and the discharge of the cargo commence* under 
their inspection; and the consignees may make their special 
reports under their responsibility and signature. If they are 
without precise information as to the contents of any or all of 
the pack.iges or hales to their address, these bales or packages 
may, at theif request, be opened in the presence of the officers 
before report is made. If a consignee omits availing himself 
of this permission, his pretending thereafter, that more or other 
goods than he had ordered, or been advised of, have been sent 
lo his address, will not be attended to. In the reports or en¬ 
tries is to be stated, whether it is intended to pay the duties 
forthwith, whether the goods aro intended for exportation, or 
whether they are to be landed. 

Prior to commencing loading outwards, the master is to 
give verbal notice of his intention at the Custom-house. If lie 
nave no Norwegian measining bill, the vessel is to tie measured. 
This bung done, the shipper or shippers of the outward hound 
cargo, are each of them to make their special entries as to the 
duality, weight, and measure of the goods they mean to load. 

A cony of such entries is to he deposited at the Custom-house, 
and tile loading commences under the control of the officers. 
This applies to all mixed cargoes; but if the outward bound 
cargo consist exclusively of wood, the shipper or shippers are 
only to notify that they intend landing wood, without specify¬ 
ing quantity, measure, flic., as the export duty on wood is 
charged according to the burden of the vessel. When the 
master clears outwards, tie produces tliu proper documents for 
showing the burden of his vessel, and to what port she belongs, 
and he is then, on proper application being made, provided 
with a pilot, who takes ills vessel to -ea. 

H’air/wuting. — In Norway, goods brought from abroad 
may be bonded or warehoused, with a view to their being j 
again exported at some future period. Goods entered for 
home consumption may also be bonded for a certain period, 
in order to facilitate the payment of the duties. 

The former is called " transit aping," that is, depositing or 
warehousing goods for exportation, subject to transit duties 
only. The lattoi is called •' credit 11 flag, that is, warehousing 
or bonding on credit. 


1. Transit Oplag. — Under this system, goods from abroaf 
may be warehoused for exportation tree of import duty, paying 
on exportation a transit duty, which, in most cases, Is l-10th 
of what they would pay if entered for home consumption. If 
the goods are deposited in the Custom-house warehouses, they 
lie free of rent or dues during 14 days, and if In private ware¬ 
houses, under the key and seal of the customs, during 6 months. 
If they remain long, vl*. beyond 14 days In the one, and 
beyond fi months in the other case, they pay rent or due* equa, 
to 1 -Stli of the transit duty per month ; which, after the lapse 
of 3 months, as regards goods In the Custom-house warehouses, 
is increased to l-4th of the transit duty per month. 

2. Credit,Oplag. —This system allows most goods Imported 
from abroad to do placed in the owner's or importer's own 
warehouses, under his own lock, free of duty, for a given time, 
on ills reporting to the customs, overy 3 months, how much be. 
has sold, otherwise consumed, or exported, and then paying 
the duly on such amount; the Custom-house officers, wnoare 
bound quarterly to examine the goods, convincing themselves, 
by ocular demonstration, that no more is missing titan the 
quantity reported.to have been taken away. 

This credit on the duties in no c.ise to exceed 2 years from 
the time the goods were imported. 

By way of security for payment of the duties on which tho 
t redit is granted, government reserve to themselves — 

1. Priority of mortgage on all the goods in question. 

2. Priority, or first right, in the property, goods, and effects 
of every description belonging to the hrader availing himself 
of this credit, in as for as such property is not previously 
legally mortgaged. 

3. Liberty for the Custom-house officers, when and ns often 
as they \lmll deem it expedient, between the stated quarterly 
inspection, to look over the stock on hand, with a view of isrer- 
taming whether there remains sufficient value for the duties; 
and if they see reason to doubt this, full right, in default of 
other satisfactory security being offered, to rente the stock, and 
to sell the wholei or as much ns shall cover the duties. 

4. In case of death or failure of the party, an equal right to 
sell forthwith the whole of his stock at public auction, and to 
retain as much of tlie proceeds as shall cover the duties; and 
in case of deficiency, an established claim for the remainder 
on the ustute of the deceased or bankrupt, as the rase may he. 

In charging the duties, no allowance is made for waste or 
damage m the warehouses. 

The warehouse rent charged on goods bonded under the 
transit system, in the Custom-house warehouses, is.as follow ■, 


0 mont U h 9 rlt ‘ r ° f * heRt> ,he - fifSt *}0 O-fiKSS Per month 
Afterwards * - 0 1*1076 — 

" umths° f ,aW - f ° r thC . ^ ’}» per month 

crwanls . . - - 1 11-0709 — 


Monet/, Weights, and Measures —In Norway there arc no gold coins. Tho principal silver coin, called 
a species dollar, is divided into 120 skillings. There are, also, half species, or 60 skilling pieces ; 1 
species, or 24 skilling pieces j !• 1 fit it .species, or 8 skilling pieces , and what is denominated skillernynt, or 
small change— that is, 4 and 2 skilling pieces. The species dollar contains 390-58 ling. grs. pure silver, 
and is consequently worth Is. G$rf. stalling, the par of exchange being 4 species dollars 42 6-17 skill.= I/. 
All Norway roins, except the small change, are alloyed with l-7tn copper, so that the species dollar 
weighs 448-38 Kng. grs., and its divisions in proportion." Small change coins are alloyod with three times 
their weight of copper. There are 1 and 2 skilling pieces of copper. 

Weights and Measures, same as at Copenhagen ; which see. 


Shipping Charge*. — The various charges of a public nature 
payable by a ship of about 300 tons burden, entering the port 
of Christiania with a mixed cargo on board, unloading there, 
taking on board another cargo, ami clearing out, are as fol- 


£ i. d. 

1. Charge* Inwards -Pilotage from Fardcr, at the 

mouth of Christiania Bay, where all ships must 
take a pilot on board - - - . 1 

Bill of health, assuming that tho crow, including 
thu master, consists of 14 persons - - 0 17 9 

Tonnage dues and light money 
Brokers' fees ... 


- 9 16 


EH 2 0 


9 Charges Ou/rva>d*. — Pilotage 
Castle dues 

Muster roll of crew - 
Palo or stake money - 
Measuring bill 
Charity chest 

Tonnage dues and light money 
Illgholm light 
Pilotage to Kardor 
Broker*' fee* ... 


- 1 11 
-032 
-24' 
- 0 1 

- 10 II 

- 0 0 
- I 1(> 

' JJ 8 11 

£18 C 11 


N.B. — There is no difference between the charges on native 
ships in Norwegian ports, and privileged foreign ships, that is. 
the ships of c ountries having reciprocity treaties with Nor¬ 
way ; nor in the duties on goods imported by native ships and 
Mich privileged foreign slops. Gieat Britain is a privileged 
country. 

The shipping of Norway has declined considerably of late 
years | a proof, if any such were wanting, of the groundless- 
ness of the < lamours kept up In this country as to the supposed 
pernicious influence of reciprocity treaties on our shipping 

Banking. There are no private hanking establishments in 
Norway ; but there Is a public bank, having Us principal office 
at Dronthelm, with brandies at Christiania, Bergen, mid Chrfs- 
ti.msand. It was established by a compulsory assessment in 
1S16. Its capital consists of 2,000,000 species dollars, in 
transferable shares, divided amongst those who were forced to 
contribute to its formation. These shares are now at a pre- 
inluni of 30 per cent. Its managers are appointed by, and are 
accountable to, the Storthing or Norwegian parliament. It 
Usues notes for 100, 60, 10, and so low as 1 species dollar, 
ihese notes should be payable in specie on demand; but 
they are at a discount of 35 per cent., and are paid by the bank 
at th-.il rate. It discounts bills at 2 and 3 months data at 6 


per cent, per annum ; advances money on mortgngo at 4 per 
cent.; and transacts the ordinary hanking business of indivi¬ 
duals. It docs not allow interest on deposits. 

Credit. — Goods are sold partly for ready money, and partly 
on credit, but principally the former. 

Commission, iSt.— The number of brokers in Christiania is 
limited to 4. Commission on the sale of goods, 2 pei cent., or, 
del credere included, 3 per cent. Brokerage is fixed by Jaw at 
5-bths per cent., which, in jiractlce, is paid by the sellers. 

Insurance —All houses situated In Norwegian market towns 
must be insured In the General Insurance Company at Chris¬ 
tiania, which is guaranteed by the Mate. The premium is 
moderate, being, on buildings situated in towns, l-4th, and on 
those situated in the country, l-8th per cent. Sometimes, 
however, when very destructive fire* occur, it is raised. 

Provision*, fi-c. — Christiania is not a favourable place for 
careening and repairing ships; but supplies of beef, bread, 
water, and other sea stores, may be had as cheap or cheaper 
than in any other port of Norway ; but its distance from the 
sea is too great to allow of its being visited hv ships desirous 
merely ot victualling. — (W’e have derived- thtwe details from 
various sources, but principally from Consular Returns. 

Timber. - A standard Christiania deal is 11 feet long, 1J inch 
thick, and 9 inches broad ; and 5T2 such deals make a load. 

Freight of deals from Norway to England U calculated at 
the rate of single deals, the standard measure of which for 
Christiania and all the southern ports of Norway, except Dram 
(a small town on the Draminun, about 20 miles S.W. of 
Christiania), is 11 feet long, and 1$ inch in thickness. A 
single deal from Dram is reckoned 10 feet long and II inch 
thick. 

Battens. — Three battens make 2 deals, retaining their own 
length and thickness. Half deals are onlv counted as deal ends, 
if they run under 6 feet; but if they run' 6 or 7 feet long, then 
2 halt deals are counted a deal, retaining their own thickness. 

Ends qf Deals — Four ends of deals, although 5 feet long, 
make but a deal 11 feet long, retaining their thickness, which 
the owners and captains of ships think unreasonable; but as 
tho freighters of ships seldom wish to have this assortment, 
which commonly run from 3 to 5 feet, and are taken on board 
as stowage, consequently for the advantage of the ship and not 
the freighter, the ship ought to bear the burden. 

End* nf Battens, called Lartvick Palings. — No less than 6 
ought to be counted a single deal, 11 feet long and 1$ inch 
thick. 

Polo-boards, when they have their proper length, are 7 feet 
long; 3 pale-boards are counted a slnglo ileal. >, 

Stave* for hogsheads take up much room; in consequence of 
which more than 10 cannotue computed a single deal. 

The width of deal Is never noticed in the calculation of 
freight ; a good deal ought to run 9 inches within the sap. 
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which not a twentieth part of a cargo does at present; but, 
though some m ay be a bore 9 inches wide, man; are only 8, 
therefore one must make up for the other. 

Timber or /fwn Good#, cannot be exactly .computed accord¬ 
ing to the contents in deals, because it cannot be stowed In a 
ship in the same manner as deals; the freight is, therefore, 
agreed for by the lurup, or according to the number of deala 
which the vessel may have taken on board on a former 
occasion. 

One hundred deals = 120. 

A ton as 40 solid feet of timber, cut to a square. 

One load of balk, or timber, as 50 solid feet. 

Two loads of timber are reckoned for 150 deals. 

The several bills'of lading contain together an exact account 
of the cargo which the captain haa received on board his 
ship, consequently binding him to deliver according to their 
contents . when, therefore, the deals are mentioned as usual 9 
and 10 feet, and 11 and 12 feet, he cannot insist on more freight 
than half of the length, according to its description. 

CI1UNAM, the name given in India to lime. The best, obtained by the calcination 
of shells, is employed in the composition of Betel — (which see), to prevent, it is said, 
its injuring the stomach. 

CIDER, or CYDER (Fr. Cidre ; Ger. Zider, Apfelwein ; It. Cidro ; Hus. Sidor; 
Sp. Sidra), the juice of apples expressed and fermented. The produce of the duty on 
cider and perry (the expressed and fermented juice of pears) amounted, in 1828, to 
37,220/. ; which, as the duty was 10s. a barrel, shows that the quantity produced and 
brought to charge must have amounted to 74,440 barrels, exclusive of what might be 
clandestinely manufactured. The perry is supposed to have amounted to about a fourth 
part of this quantity. The duty was repealed in 1830. — (Sec Avi les.) Perhaps the 
total produce of cider and perry may now be estimated at from 150,000 to 160,000 
barrels. 

CIGARS. See Tobacco. 

CINNABAR (Gcr. Zmwoifr; Du. Cinaber , Vermiliocn; Fr. Cinnabre ; It. Cinabro; 
Sp. Cinahrio; Hus. Kinowar; Lat. Cinnabrium). 

1. Native Cinnabar — a mineral substance, red, heavy, and brilliant. It is found in 
various places, chiefly in quicksilver mines, being one of the ores of that metal. The cin¬ 
nabar of the Philippine Islands is said to be of the highest colour; but that of Almaden, 
in Spain, is the richest. The best native cinnabar is of a high colour, brilliant and free 
from earthy or stony matter. 

2. Artificial Cinnabar. —“ When two parts of mercury and one of sulphur are triturated 
together in a mortar, the mercury gradually disappears, and the whole assumes the form 
of a black powder, formerly called Ethiops mineral. When this mineral is heated red 
hot, it sublimes; and if a proper vessel be placed to receive it, a cake is obtained 
of a fine red colour. This cake was formerly called cinnabar ; and, when reduced to 
a fine powder, is well known in commerce under the name of Vermillion — ( Thomson's 
Chemistry .) 

CINNAMON (Du. Kancel; Fr. Cannelle ; Ger. Zimmet , Kane hi; It. Canella; I.at. 
Cinnamomum , Canella ; Por. Canella; Sp. Canela ; Pers. and Hind. Darchinie; Arab. 
Darsini; Malay, Kaimanis ; Greek, Kivapov), the bark of the cinnamon tree ( Laurus 
cinnamomum), a native of Ceylon, where it grows in great abundance Cochin China, and 
perhaps of some other countries. It is brought home in bags or bales weighing 92), lbs. 
each; and, in stowing it, black pepper is mixed with the bales to preserve the cinnamon. 
The best cinnamon is thin and rather pliable : it ought to be about the substance of 
royal paper, or somewhat thicker ; is of a light yellow colour, approaching nearly to 
that of Venetian gold; it is smooth and shining ; fractures splintery ; has an agreeable, 
warm, aromatic flavour, and a mild sweetish taste; when chewed, the pieces become 
soft, and seem to melt in the mouth ; it is not so pungent but that it may be borne on 
the tongue without pain, and is not succeeded by any after taste. Whatever is hard, 
thick as a half-crown piece, dark-coloured or browrf, or so hot that it cannot be borne, 
should be rejected. Particular care should be taken that it be not false packed, or 

mixed with cinnamon of an inferior sort-( Milburn's Orient. Comm.; Marshall's Essay, 

quoted below.) 

The cinnamon of Cochin China grows in the dry sandy districts lying N. W. of the 
town of Faifoe, between 15° and 16° N. lat. It is preferred in China to the cinna¬ 
mon of Ceylon: the ainnual imports into Canton and other ports vary from 250,000 to 
300,000 lbs. There are no fewer than 10 varieties of this species in the market, tt is 
not cured, like that of Ceylon, by freeing it from the epidermis. — ( Crawfurd's Embassy 
to Siam, fyc. p.475.) 

Cinnamon Monopoly -Down to 1833, the cultivation of cinnamon in Ceylon was 

restricted to a few gardens in the neighbourhood of Colombo; the production and sale 
of the article being wholly monopolised by government. Upon the transference of the 
island from the East India Company to the king’s government, the former agreed to 
pay CO,000 1. a yearfbr 400,000 lb£ or 4,342^ bales of cinnamon: it being stipulated, 
that if the quantity collected exceeded this amount, the surplus was to be burned f* But 


One thousand Norway standard deals arc leckoned equal to 
a keel of coals, which is 21 tons. 

Iiomspriti pay duty os mast*; capravens ore above 12 ana 
under 18 inches in circumference at the middle, and without 
bark. Clapboard Is exported In whole pieces and unquartered. 
Deals from Germany pass as Norway deals; -spruce deals are 
upwards of 20 feet In length; deals from Norway, above 7 feet 
long, ore counted as whole deals; above 5 feet, and not abbva 
7 feet In length, are accounted as half deals, and two of them 
pass as one whole deal. 

The difference between the Christiania and Dram standard 
being nearly. 1-1 ltll part, the freights to Dram ought to bo 
varied proportionally, it has sometimes happened that ships 
both for Christiania and Dram have been in company, and 
those for Christiania have got up, loaded, and sailed, before the 
others for Dram have got over Dramstroom, which runs very 
strong down In the spring of the year. — (iter danez' Eurujwtn 
Commerce.) 


* Seo au article Dy H. Marshall, Esi*., stuff surgeon to the forces in Ceylon, in Thomson's Annals of 
Philosophy , vol. x. p.356. 
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this agreement was afterwards broken off j and the cinnamon was sent to England by 
government, and sold on.its account at quarterly sales. The nett revenue derived from 
the cinnamon monopoly, in 1831, is said to have amounted to 127,961/^ As the mono¬ 
poly could not be enforced, except by conGning the culture of cinnamon to certain 
districts, it necessarily led to the most oppressive interferences with the rights of 
individuals, to the creation of numberless imaginary offences, and the multiplication of 
punishments, forming a heavy drawback upon the prosperity of the island. A sense of 
these disadvantages led at length to the abolition of the monopoly system in 1833, when 
we ceased to be amenable to the charge of upholding, without improving, the worst 
part of the Dutch policy, and restored to the natives their right to cultivate cinnamon 
any where and in any way they think fit. 

Duties on Cinnamon. — Unluckily, however, the abolition of the old monopoly system 
was accompanied by the imposition of the exorbitant duty of 3.?. per lb. on all cinnamon 
exported, without distinction of quality, reduced in 1837 to 2s. 6d. on the 1st and 2nd 
qualities, and 2.«. on the 3rd or lowest quality, and in 1841 to 2s. on all qualities. 
This new system having been organised at the period when the former edition of this 
work was being printed, we took the liberty to animadvert upon it, as follows :—“ The 
natural cost of cinnamon does not, wc believe, exceed 6d. or 8 d. per lb. ; but taking it 
at Is., the duty is no less than 200 per cent.! So enormous a tax, by confining the 
export of cinnamon within the narrowest limits, will go far to deprive the island of the 
advantages it would otherwise derive from the repeal of the monopoly, and will be, in 
all respects, most injurious. We have heard, that it is contended, in vindication of this 
oppressive tax, that Ceylon having a natural monopoly of cinnamon, it is sound policy 
to burden it with the highest duty it will bear ; as the largest revenue is thus obtained 
at the least expense to the island. Hut, in addition to the cinnamon produced in Cochin 
China, and which it is more than probable will speedily find its way to the European 
markets, the extent to which cassia lignea is substituted for cinnamon, shows that tho monopoly 
possessed by Ceylon is of very trifling importance. But though it were otherwise, though cassia lignea 
did not enst, and cinnamon were to bo found nowhere but in Ceylon, we should not the less object to so 
exorbitant an export duty. So long as it is maintained, it will coniine w ithin the narrowest limits, what 
her wise become a most important branch of industry, and a copious source of w ealth to the island. 

Under the old system, tho produce of cinnamon in Ceylon amounted to about 500,000 lbs.; and it is 
not at all probable that the exports will mateiially increase under the new system ; but had theduty varied 
from about G<4 per lb. on the best, to 3d. or 4 d. on the Inferior sorts, we have little doubt, now that the 
culture is free, that the exports would, at no very distant period, have amounted to a million pounds. 
It is tho high price of cinnamon —a price not caused by its scarcity or the difficulty of its pioduction, 
but by the oppressive monopolies and duties to which it has been subjected — that has made it lie 
regarded as a luxury attainable only by the rich. There is no other spice that is so universally acceptable; 
sale there 18 none * were 11 charged with a reasonable duty, that would be so sure to command an immense 

“ Should the exports of cinnamon from Ceylon under the new plan amount to 500,000 lbs. a year, go¬ 
vernment will receive from it an annual revenue of 50,000/.; and supposing them to amount to 000,000 lbs., 
tho revenuo will be 00,000/. And to secure the immediate payment of this trifling sum, every ulterior 
consideration of profit and advantage has been sacrificed. It is. however, pretty clear that this short¬ 
sighted rapacity will be, in tho end, no less injurious to the revenue, than to the industry and twulo of 
the island. Were cinnamon allowed to be exported for a few years under a low duty, or till such time as 
the taste for it was fully diffused throv\ghout this and other countries, it would then bo easy, by gradually 
raising the duty, to obtain from It, without materially checking the consumption, a veiy la?ge revenue: 
at least 2 or 3 times moro than it will ever produce under the present plan. ? 

” Suppose that wo had had the power effectually to monopolise the Inventions by which Sir Richard 
Arkwright and others have so prodigiously facilitated the spinning of cotton ; what would have been 
thought of the policy of those who should have proposed laying a duty on exported cotton equivalent to 
the peculiar advantages we enjoyed in their production? Ilad this been done, we should have got a 
monopoly value for our exports or cotton ; but instead of amounting, ns at present, to 27 000 000/. a year 
they would not, under such a plan, have amounted to 200,000/.; and instead of affording subsistence for 
6omo 1,300,000 or 1,400,000 individuals, the cotton manufacture would not have supported 50,000 ! And 
yet tins i3 the mischievous nostrum — for it would be an abuse of terms to call it a principle — on which 
we have proceeded to regulate the export of the staple product of Ceylon.” 

7 he experience of the last 10 years has more than confirmed the truth of these statements. Instead 
of Increasing, as they certainly would have done but for the exorbitancy of the duty, the exports of 
cinnamon declined even below their amount during the monopoly. Notwithstanding the reduction 
of the duty i n 1841 to 2s. per lb., the exports hi that year amounted to only 323,401 lbs., producing a 
revenue of 33,111/. i This result was brought about, as we anticipated, partly by the high duty and 
its consequent high price restricting the demand for cinnamon j partly by the duty operating as a bounty 
to introduce the culture of the plant into other places; and partly and principally by its encouraging tho 
use of cassia lignea and other substitutes in the place of the genuine article. 

“ lJ, doe8 not »” Mr, Cook *, ” admit of a doubt, that unless the export duty of 2s. per lb. payable on 
the shipment of cinnamon at Ceylon, be removed, the trade must speedily be annihilated. From 171)8 to 
1825 the cultivation was known in no other part of the world, and notwithstanding the impolicy even then 
of such an exorbitant charge, the trade was comparatively little affected; but in 1825 a successful attempt 
was made in Java by an experienced planter from Coylon, and the shipments from that island, which having 
since been annually, increasing, are now estimated for this year (1842) at 117,000 lbs. at least on which 
is levied n duty, on the value, of 4 per cent. only. The culture has also extended itself to Guiana and 
the West Indies ; and, judging from a small parcel lately received from Jamaica, there can be no question 
it can be successfully produced in that quarter, and that a supply may at no distant period confidently bo 
expected from thence, the duty there being only 2$ per cent. From Cochin China, Malabar, &c. large 

? [uant!tles will also doubtless ere long find their way to Europe, their produce being comparatively free 
rom fiscal charges. It is therefore evident that Ceylon cinnamon cannot, under existing circum¬ 
stances withstand the competition of that of other countries; and if tire merits of the question were 
understood by the gOTcrnment, this interesting trade would assuredly be no longer suffered to remain in 
* Of the firm of Trueman and Cook, brokers. 
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its present anomalous state. Indeed Ceylon cinnamon, independently of other adverse influences, would 
tie very soon driven out of the European markets by the Increased use of cassia Mgrtea as a substitute. 
The question of revenue will no doubt engage the attention of government, the cinnamon duty having 
yielded in 1833 ag much as 160,000/., or about half the revenue of the island; whereas in 1841 the 
governor estimated it at 47,000/. only, and it is doubtful if it will realise even this much, — (in fact it only 
realised 33,11)/.}; so that the levying an impost so oppressive has proved as injurious to the collection of 
revenue as to the prosperity of the trade.** * 

Such conclusive statements could not be longer disregarded, and in 1844 the duty was reduced to Is. 
per lb. But this reduction, though it gavo a powerful stimulus to the trade, left the duty a great deal too 
high; and after being farther reduced in 1848 to id. per lb* it was finally repealed in 1853. The effect 
of the reductions of the duty in 1844 and 1848 on the export of cinnamon are strikiugly exhibited In the 
following table: — 


Account of the Quantities of Cinnamon imported into the U. Kingdom in each Year from 1841 to 18V2, 
both inclusive, and of the Quantities re-exported, and the Quantities entered for Consumption, during 
the same Period- {Part. Paper, No. 928. Sess. 1853.) 


r 

Years. 

Imports from within the 
E. I. Co.'s Charter. 

Imports from all Farts. 

Quantities re-exported 
from the U. K. 

Quantities entered for 
Consumption. 

1811 

410,S69 lbs. 

418,730 lbs. 

514,479 lbs. 

15,625 ibs. 

1S42 

196,069 

223,166 

368,554 

17,012 

1SI3 

370,100 

4UG.3S7 

422,505 

17,605 

1 HI l 

9.12,662 

951,220 

661,634 

18,619 

1815 

621,8)0 

0.16,7.5!) 

588,309 

2.1,507 

1816 

401,277 

408,603 

435,971 

23,680 

1817 • 

3K2/.01 

381,612 

416,698 

18,076 

1 S‘18 

237, i 51 

347,368 

511,868 

32,732 

INI!) 

600,337 

739,088 

623,9.15 

62,666 

1850 

688,237 

700,095 

630,826 

610,495 

28,118 

1S51 

608,181 

559,103 

39,852 

18 52 

620.020 

511,865 

490,661 

36,325 


The duty on importation, which was constant during the above years at per lb., (from a British 
possession) was reduced in 1853 to 2d. per lb. 


CINQUE POUTS. These arc ancient trading towns, lying on the coast of Kent 
and Sussex, which were selected, from their proximity to France, and early superiority 
in navigation, to assist in protecting the realm against invasion, and vested with certain 
privileges by royal charter. 

“ The ports so privileged, as we at present account them, are Dover, Sandwich, 
Romney, Hastings, Hythe, and the two ancient towns of Wincbelsca and Rye ; although 
the two latter places appear to have been originally only members. The services which 
they were appointed to perform were either honorary, viz. assisting at the coronation 
and sending members to parliament; or auxiliary to the defence of the realm, as fur¬ 
nishing a certain supply of vessels and seamen, on being summoned to that service by 
the king’s wiit. 

“ In process of time the Cinque Ports grew so powerful, and, by the possession of a 
warlike fleet, so audacious that they made piratical excursions in defiance of all public 
faith; on some occasions they made war, and formed confederacies as separate inde¬ 
pendent states. It seems, however, that these irregularities were soon suppressed, when 
the government was strong, and sufficiently confident to exert its powers. So long as 
the mode of raising a navy by contributions from different towns continued, the Cinque 
Ports afforded an ample supply ; but since that time their privileges have been preserved, 
hut their separate or peculiar services dispensed with. Their charters are traced to the 
time of Edward the Confessor; they were confirmed by the Conqueror, and by subse¬ 
quent monarch?. William the Conqueror, considering Dover Castle the key of England, 
gave the charge of the adjacent coast, with the shipping belonging to it, to the constable 
of Dover Castle, with the title of Warden of the Cinque Ports ; an office resembling that 
of the Count of the Saxon coast ( Comes lit/oris Saxonici ) on the decline of the Roman 
power in this island. The lord warden has the authority of admiral in the Cinque Ports 
and its dependencies, with power to hold a court of admiralty ; he has authority to hold 
courts both of law and equity ; is the general returning officer of all the ports,—par¬ 
liamentary writs being directed to him', on which lie issues his precepts; and, in many 
respects, he was vested with powers similar to those possessed by the heads of counties 
palatine. At present the efficient authority, charge, or patronage of the lord warden is 
not very great; the situation is, however, considered very honourable, and the salary is 
3,000/. lie has under him a lieutenant and some subordinate officers; and there are 
captains at Deal, Walmer, and Sandgate Castles, Archcliff Fort, and Moats Bulwark. 

“ There is an exclusive jurisdiction in the Cinque Ports (before the mayor and jurats 
of the ports), into which exclusive jurisdiction the king’s ordinary writ does not run ; 
that is, the court cannot direct their process immediately to the sheriff, as in other cases. 
In the Cinque Ports, the process is directed to the governor of Dover Castle, his deputy 
or lieutenant. A writ of error lies from the mayor and jurats of each port to the lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports, in his court of Shepway, and from the court of Shepway io 
the King’s Bench ; a memorial of superiority reserved to the crown at the original 
creation of the franchise ; and prerogative writs, as those of habeas corpus, prohibition, 
certiorari, and mandamus, may issue, for the same reason, to all these exempt jurisdictions, 
because the privilege, that the king’s writ runs not, must bo intended between party and 
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party, and there can be no such privilege against the king.” — ( Chitty's Commercial 
Law, vol. ii. p. 12.) . 

CITRON (Gcr. Succade / Da- Sukhat; It. Confetti di cedr.o j Sp. 'Acitron verde; 
Fr. Citronat verd), an agreeable fruit, resembling a lemon in colour, smell, and taste. 
The principal difference lies in the juice of the citron being somewhat less acid, and the 
yellow rind being somewhat hotter, and accompanied with a considerable bitterness. — 
( Lewis's Mat . Med, ) It is imported, preserved and candied, from Madeira, of the finest 
quality. 

CIVET (Gcr. Zibeth ; Du. Civet; Fr. Civette ; It. Zibetto; Sp. Algalia), a perfume 
taken from the civet cat. It is brought from the Brazils, Guinea, and the interior of 
Africa. When genuipe, it is worth 30a. or 40s. an ounce. 

CIVITA VECCHIA, a fortified sea-port town of the papal dominions, on the 
Mediterranean, lat. 42° 4' 38" N., Ion. 11° 44' 52" E. Population 7,000. 

Harbour. — The port of Civita Vcccliia is artificial, and is formed by threo large moles. Two of them 

{ >rojec‘tlng from the mainland, inclined one to the north and the other to the south, form the sides of the 
inrbour; while a third mole, or breakwater, constructed opposite to the gap between the other two, 
serves to protect the harbour from the heavy sea that would otherwise be thrown in by the westerly 
galos. A lighthouse, having the lantern elevated 74 feet above the level of the sea, is created-on the 
southern extremity of the outward mole; the distance from its extremities to the extremities of the 
lateral moles, on which there are towers, being about 90 fathomR. Vessels may enter either by the south 
or north end of the outer mole, but the southern channel is the deepest, having from 8 to G and 4 fathoms. 
Ships may anchor within the port, in from 1G to 18 feet water ; or between it and the outer mole, where 

the water is deeper. Within the port there is a dock and an arsenal-( Plan qf Civita Vccchia.) 

Historical Notice. — This harbour, which is by far the beBt on the western side of the papal dominions, 
owes its origin to the Emperor Trajan, and affords the most unequivocal proof, not of his power merely, 
but of his sagacity and desire to promote the interests of commerce and navigation. There is in one of 
Pliny’* Letters (lib. vi. epist. 31.) a clear and interesting account of this great work, which has obviously 
been planned and constructed with eaual skill and judgment. The outer mole was mostly formed, pre¬ 
cisely like the breakwater at Plymouth, by sinking immense blocks of stdhe into tho sea, which became 
fixed and consolidated by their own weight, till by degrees it was raised above the waves. (Assurgit 
ttutc di arte vtsenda : ingentia saxa latissnna navis provehit. Contra hcec alia super alia dejecta ipso 
pondcre manent ., ac sensim qtwdam velut aggere conslruuntur.) Originally it was called Trctfanus 
Po> tux, and it is to be regretted that it did not always bear the name of its illustrious founder, lint in 
tho latter ages of (he Roman empire it was called Centum Cellce , and in modern times Civita Vccchia . — 
( Ccllarii Notitia 0> bis Antiques, i. p. 734.) 

Monet;. — Accounts are kept here, anil throughout the papal 74,771 lbs. avoirdupois = DO,8G8 lbs- Troy = 33,006 kilo 
srstes, in crowns or scudl. called scudi Romani and scudl eraimnp* = 70,008 lb*, of Hamburg. There are three clil- 
nmnetn. 1 scutio — 10 vault, and 1 paoli — la ludorchi. The ferent can taros or quintals ; vU. of 100, 160, and 230 lbs. The 
m uilo contains 4<i3 grain* of English standard hilver, and is, migliajo = 1,000 lbs. 

consequently, worth <1*. id. sterling. Payments abote 5 scudl Measure*. — The Roman foot =11-72 Eng. Inches; the 
me made in tulule, or schedules, a species of bank note*; but cantia •= 78’34 Eng. incites; thocannaiiRed by builder* = 87'96 
these, not being payublo in specie on demand, are uniformly at English inches; the barrel of wine = 12,S 11 imp. gallons, and 
a discount. the barrel of oil as 12*64 imp. galls ; the soma of oil = So 1.3 

Wrights _The Itbra, or pound of 12 micl or 6,192 graui, imp. do.; the rubhlo of com = 8’143 imp. bushels. — (Kelli/$ 

contains 6,234 English grains. Hence, 1(H) Roman pounds => Cambist! Nclkenbrecher, Manuel Universel.) 

Imports and Exports. —Though the wealth and population of the country round Civita Vccchia be much 
fallen off in modern times compared with antiquity, it still continue* to be the entrepGt of Rome, and 
cMigiosses almost the entire tiado of the papal dominions on the side of the Mediterranean. Tho imports 
consist principally of cotton, woollen, silk, and linen stuffs; cofl’ee, sugar, cocoa, and other colonial 
products; salt and salted fish, wines, jewellery, glass and earthenware, &c. The exports consist of 
staves and limber, coin, coal, wool, ehoesc, potash, pumice-stone, alum, from Tolfa, In the vicinity, and 
other articles. The total value of the imports may he reckoned at from 050,000/. to 700,000/., ami it may 
be lalrly presumed that the real value of the exports is not much Inferior. Marseilles and Genoa have 
the largest share of the foreign tiade of Civita Vecclda, and next to them England. 

Duties — Civita Vccchia is a free port, that is, n port into which produce maybe imported, and either 
consumed or rc-oxported, Irec of duty. 

Quarantine regulations are strictly enforced; no vessel with a foul bill of health being permitted to 
enter any of the papal ports —(Apnuaire du Commerce Maritime, tom.ii. p. 306, &c. 

CLARET, one of the best French wines. See the articles Bordeaux and Wink. 
CLEARING, among London Bankers , is a method adopted hy them for exchanging 
tho drafts on each other’s houses, and settling the differences. Thus, at half-past 3 o’clock, 
a clerk from each hanker attends at the clearing-house, where he brings all the drafts on 
the other bankers, which have been paid into his house that day, and deposits them in 
their proper drawers (a drawer being allotted to each banker); he then credits their 
accounts separately with the articles which they have against him, as found in the drawer. 
Balances are then struck from all the accounts, and the claims transferred from one to 
another, until they are so wound up and cancelled, that each clerk has only to settle with 
two or three others, and their balances are immediately paid. 

It appears from an account given in the Appendix to the Second Report of the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons on Banks of Issue, that, in 1839, the aggregate de¬ 
mands made through the clearing house on the different hankers who make use of its 
agency, amounted to the vast sum of 954,401,600/., in the settlement of which the payment 
of only 66,275.600/. bank notes, or about ^ 4 th part of the total amount, was required. 

“ Such drafts os are paid into a banker’s too late for clearing, are sent to the houses 
on which they are drawn, to be marked, which is understood as an engagement that they 
will be paid the next day.” — ( Kelly's Cambist,) The technical operations carried on 
at the clearing-house have been described by Mr. Gilbart, in his Practical IVcatise on 
Banking, pp. 16—20. • 

CLEARING-HOUSE, the place where the operation termed clearing is carried on. 
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CLOCK, CLOCKS (Ger. Uhren , Crosse Uhren , Wiandunrhe; Du. Uuren, Uur- 
tverken, Horologien ; Fr. Horloges; It. Orologgi> Oriuoli; Sp. Relojes; Rus. Tscha.su)> 
a kind of machine, put in motion by a gravitating body, and so constructed as to divide, 
measure, and indicate the successive portions of time with very great accuracy. Most 
clocks mark the hour by striking or chiming. It is a highly useful instrument, and is 
extensively employed for domestic and philosophical purposes. Clocks are made of an 
endless variety of materials and models, so as to suit the different uses to which they 
are to be applied, and the different tastes of their purchasers. Their price conse- 
qucntly varies from a few shillings to more than 100/. The Germans and Dutch are par¬ 
ticularly celebrated for their skill in the manufacture of wooden clocks; while the 
English, French, and Genevese, especially the former, have carried the art of making 
metallic clocks, so as to keep time with the greatest precision, to a high degree of per¬ 
fection. 

The history of the invention, introduction, and successive improvements in the manu¬ 
facture of clocks, has been carefully investigated by some very learned and industrious 
antiquaries — (see Beckmann's Hist, of Inventions , vol. i. pp. 419—462. Eng. ed. ; and 
Ttees’s Cyclopcedia ) ; but, notwithstanding these researches, the subject is still involved 
in considerable obscurity. It seems, however, that the middle of the fourteenth century 
may be regarded as the epoch when clocks, having weights suspended as a moving 
power, and a regulator, began to be introduced. The period when, and the individual 
by whom, the pendulum was first applied to clockwork, have been subjects of much 
contention. Galileo and Huygens have disputed the honour of the discovery. “ But 
whoever may have been the inventor, it is certain that the invention never flourished till 
it came into the hands of Huygens, who insists, that if ever Galileo thought of such a 
thing, he never brought it to any degree of perfection. The first pendulum clock made 
in England was in the year 1662, by one Fromantel, a Dutchman.”—( Hutton's Math. 
Dictioyiary .) 

The clock manufacture is of considerable importance and value. It is carried on to 
a great extent in London. 

Previously to 1842, an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent., which was then reduced to 
10 per cent., was laid on all clocks when imported. In 18,53 the duty was further 
reduced, and placed oil a new footing. (See Tariff.) In 1852, the value of the 
foreign clocks admitted to consumption amounted to 84,527/. — (Par/. Taper, No. 504. 
Sess. 1853.) 

Clockmakcrs arc obliged to engrave upon the dial-plate of all docks made by them their name, and 
the place n( their residence. It is illegal to impoit except in transit, and subject to such regulations as 
the Treasury may direct, < locks and watches ot any metal impressed with any mark or stamp appearing 
to he or to represent any legal British assay maik or stamp, or purporting by any maik or appearance to 
be ol the manufacture of the U. Kingdom— 1G & 17 Viet. c. 107. § 44. 

It is said, huwcvei, not to be an uncommon practice among the less reputable portion of the trade, to 
engrave their names and “London” on foreign clocks and watches, and to sell them to the public as 
English work, The frau i may be detected by referring to any respectable watchmaker. 

By a Treasury order of the 4th of September, 1S2K, clocks and watches for pnvate use, though not 
marked in the manner now specified, may be admitted on payment of the duty, on the parties making 
affidavit of their entire ignorance of the law in question. 

Persons hired by, oi in the employment of, clock and watdi makers, who shall fraudulently embezzle, 
secrete, sell, &c. any metal, material, or precious stone, with which he may happen to be intrusted, shall, 
upon trial and conviction before a justice of the peace, forfeit 20/. for the first offence ; and for the second, 
and every subsequent offence, he shall forfeit 40/.; and, in default of payment, is to be committed to the 
bouse of correction. — (27 Geo. 2. c,7. 5 I.)—(See Watch.) 

CLOTH. See Wool, Linln &c. 

CLOVER (Ger. Klee; Du. Klarer; Fr. Trefle , Luzerne; It. Trifoglio; Sp. Trehol; 
Hus. Trilistnik; Lat. Trifolium), a very important species of grass. Some of the species 
in cultivation Hie annual; others biennial or triennial; and others perennial. The seed 
used formerly to be principally imported from Holland ; but that which is raised in this 
country is now said to be of a superior quality.—- (Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Agriculture.') 
Culture for seed is, however, very precarious, and of uncertain profit. 

We have been for a lengthened period in the habit of importing considerable quantities of clover seed ; 
and there can be little doubt, despite the improvement of the home produce, that tho imports would 
have been much greater but for the heavy duty of 20s. a^wt. with which foreign clover seed was formerly 
loaded. Such duty had the mischievous effect of tempting farmers to use seed of inferior quality, and 
fell with peculiar severity on Scotland and those parts of the country which grow no seed. We are,there¬ 
fore, glad to have to state that after being reduced to 10s. a cwt. in 1842, and to 6.?. per do., In I84G, the 
duty was finally repealed in 1853. In 1852,100,378cwt. foreign clover seed were admitted to consumption. 

CLOVES (Ger. Ndglein, Gewurznelken; Du. Kruidnagelen; Fr. Clous de girofe, 
Girof.es ; It. Chiovi di garofana, Garofani, Garoffoli; Sp. Clavos de especia , Clavillos ; 
Rus. Gwosdika; Arab. Kerenful; Malay, Chanhee ), tho fruit, or rather cup of the 
unopened flowers of the clove tree, or Caryophyllus aromaticus . The clove tree is a 
native of the Moluccas, where it was originally found; but plants have since been carried 
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to Cayenne and other places, where they succeed tolerably well. Cloves are shaped like 
a nail; whence the name, from the French clou , nail. They are imported from the 
Dutch settlements; the best in chests, and an inferior kind in bags. The best vaiiety 
of the Amboyna cloves is smaller and blacker than the other varieties, very scarce, anti, 
as a mark of pre-eminence, is termed the Royal clove. Good cloves have a strong* 
fragrant, aromatic odour; and » hot, acrid, aromatic ‘taste, which is very permanent. 
Tliey should be.chosen large sized, perfect in all parts; the colour should be a dark 
brown, almost approaching to black; and, when handled, should leave an oily moisture 
upon the fingers. Good cloves are sometimes adulterated by mixing them with those 
from which oil has been drawn; but these are weaker than the rest, and of n paler 
colour; and whenever they look shrivelled, having lost the knob at the top, and are light 
and broken, with but little smell or taste, they should he rejected. As cloves readily 
absorb moisture, it is not uncommon, when a quantity is ordered, to keep them beside 
a vessel of water, by which moans a considerable addition is made to their weight.— 
(Thomson*$ Dispensatory ; Milbum's Oriental Commerce.') 

Volley of the Dutch ns to the Trade in Cloves _From the expulsion of the English from Amboyna, in 

lf»23, tlie Dutch have, a few short intervals only excepted, enjoyed the exclusive possession of the Mo¬ 
luccas, or Clove Islands. In their conduct as to the dove trade, they have exhibited a degree of short¬ 
sighted rapacity, which has been, we believe, seldom equalled even in the annals of monopoly. Their 
object has not been to encourage the growth and trade of cloves, but to confine both within the narrowest 
limits. They have preferred deriving a large profit from a stunted and petty trade, to a moderate profit 
from a trade that might have afforded employment for a vety large amount of capital; and to prevent 
their narrow and selfish projects from being counteracted by the operations of the natives, they have 
subjected them to the most revolting tyranny. “ That they might,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “ regulate and 
control production and price just as they thought proper, the clovo trees were extirpated every wh. ro 
but in Amboyna, the seat of their power; and the surrounding princes were bribed by annual stipends, 
to league with them for the destruction of their subjects’ property and birthright. This plan was begun 
about the year 1651. The contracts are still in force, and an annual fleet visits the surrounding Islands 
to suppress the growth of cloves, which, in their native country, spring up with a luxuriance which these 
measures of Satanic rigour, and of sacrilege towards bountiful nature, can scarce repress. By the plan 
on which the clove trade is now conducted — apian carried into effect through so much Iniquity and 
bloodshed, — the country of spices is rendered a petty farm, of which the natural owners are reduced to 
the worst condition of predial slavery ; and the great monopoliser and oppresser is that government, 
whose duty it should have been to insure freedom and afford protection, Human ingenuity could hardly 
devise a plan more destructive of industry, more hostile to the growth of public wealth, or injurious to 
morals, than this system framed in a barbarous age | and it reflects disgrace upon the character of a 
civilised people to persevere in it. 

“ It is curious to remark hpw the monopolisers, in carrying the details of this system into effect, nt 
once impose upon the natives and deceive themselves. The nominal price paid to the natives is actually 
above tho natural price of the commodity, but they are cheated ib the details. The cultivator brings ins 
produce to the public stores, where it is subjected at once to a deduction of one fifth for payment of the 
salaries of the civil and military officers. The price of the remainder is fixed at tho rate of 9 6 Spanish 
dollais the picul: but before payment is made, another deduction of one-fifth is made ; one half of which 
is for the chiefs or rajas, and the other for the native ciders. who are overseers of the forced culture. 
The real price, therefore, paid to the grower is 8 Spanish dollars per picul, or 3J<f. per lb. avoirdupois, 
instead of I l^jjj Spanish dollars per picul, or 4$^. which is pretended to be given. 

“ When cloves have been sold on the spot, the price usually exacted has been about 64 Spanish dollars 
the picul, or 8 times the price paid torthe cultivator. The average price in Holland, previously to the 
war of the French revolution, may be taken at Gs. per lb., or 177^ Spanish dollars per picul, being 2,122 
per cent, advance on the real cost of the commodity in the place of its growth. When brought direct to 
England, they have cost at an averages*. M the lb., making 108^ Spanish dollars per picul, an advance 
on the natural export price of 1,258 per cent.” — ( Eastern Archipelago , vol. iii. pp. 388—390.) 

The Duty on Cloves was considerably reduced in 1819; and there was, in consequence, a considerable 
increase in tho consumption of the article ; though not nearly so great as it would have been, had it been 
supplied under a more liberal system. It was farther reduced in 1842 to 6^f. per Jb., and in 1853 to 2d. 
In 1852, 174,729 lbs. were admitted to borne consumption. The cultivation of the clove fs carried on to 
some extent in Cayenne; but its cultivation there depends entirely on the existence of the present 
system of the Moluccas. The superiority which the latter enjoy over every other place in the production 
of cloves is so very great, that were any thing like freedom given to those engaged in their culture, they 
would very speedily exclude every other from the market. It is not to be Imagined, that so liberal and 
intelligent a government as that of Holland can much longer continue insensible to the disgrace of sup¬ 
porting a system like the present, and to the many advantages that would result ftom Its abolition. 

The pi ice of cloves, exclusive of the duty in the London market, varied, in September, 1853, Irom 8 d. 
to Is. per lb. 

Cloves, Oil op, is procured from c.oves by distillation. When new, it is of tt pale 
reddish brown colour, which becomes darker by age. Jt is extremely hot and tiery, and 
sinks in water. The kind generally imported from India contains nearly half its weight 
of an insipid expressed oil, which is discovered by dropping a little into spirits of wine; 
and on shaking it, the genuine oil mixes*with the spirit, and the insipid separating, the 
fraud is discovered. — ( Milbum.) 

COACHES, vehicles for commodious travelling. They have sometimes two, and 
sometimes four wheels. The body of the coach is generally suspended, by means of 
springs, upon the framework to which the wheels are attached. They are usually drawn 
by horses, but recently have been impelled by steam. The forms and varieties of coaches 
arc almost innumerable. 

I. Historical Notice. — Beckmann has investigated the early history of coaches with 
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his usual care.and learning. It is certain that a speoies of coaches were used at Rome; 
but whether they were hung on spring*, like those now made use of, is not certain. After 
the subversion of the Roman power, horseback was almost the only mode of travelling. 
About the end of the fifteenth century, however, covered carriages began to be employed 
by persons of distinction on great occasions. In 1550, there were at l?aris only three 
coaches; one of which belonged to the queen; another to the celebrated Diana of 
Poitiers ; and the third to a corpulent, unwieldy nobleman, Reu£ de Laval, lord of Beta* 
Dauphin. Coaches were seen, for the first time, in Spain, in 1546, They began to be 
used in England about 1580; and were in common use among the nobility in the begin¬ 
ning of tlie seventeenth century.— {Hist of Invert. vol. i. pp. 111. 127. Eng. trans.) 

2. Manufacture of Carriages. — This is a department of considerable value and im¬ 
portance. The best built and handsomest carriages are made in London, where only 
the trade of a coach currier, is carried on ; but the carriages made at Edinburgh, and 
some other places, are also very superior. Down to 1825, a duty was laid on all car¬ 
riages made for sale; and it appears that in J812, 1,531 four-wheeled carriages, 1,700 
two-wheeled ditto, and 105 taxed carts (small carriages without springs), were made 
for sale.' 

3. Duties on Carriages. —These duties have been long imposed, and have fluctuated 
considerably at different periods. The Table on the next page shows the number of 
four-wheeled and other carriages (exclusive of hackney coaches) charged witjj duties in 
the years 1812, 1825, 1830, and 1851, the rates of duty on each species of carriage, and 
the produce of the duties. 

4. Stage Coaches , Travelling by -Owing to the improvement in the breed of horses 

and the building of carriages, but above all, to the extraordinary improvements that 
were effected within the last half century in the laying out, construction, and keeping 
of roads, the ordinary rate of travelling by stage coaches, previously to their all but total 
extinction by railways, was seldom under 9 or 10 miles an hour, stoppages included, and, 
on some roads, was as much as 11 or 12. The stages having been shortened, this 
speed was not found to be materially more injurious to the horses than the slower rate 
at which they previously travelled. The surface of tire roads being perfectly smooth, 
and most sharp turns or rapid descents having been got rid of, travelling even at this 
late was comparatively safe ; and it was surprising, considering the number of coaches, 
how few, accidents occurred. They were occasioned, for the most part, by the mis¬ 
conduct of the drivers ; and principally by their endeavouring to make up by increased 
speed for time lost at stoppages, or by their attempting to pass each other. It is, per¬ 
haps, needless to add that since the opening of railways between all the principal places 
of the country, travelling by stage coaches no longer exists, except in a few remote dis¬ 
tricts, and has now become almost a matter of history. 


Law as to Stage Coaches _This is embodied in the acts 2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 120., and 3 & 4 Will. 4. c.,48. 

Definition. — A stage coach is any carriage travelling along the road at the rate of 3 miles or more an 
hour, without regard to form, provided the passengers pay separate fares for their places therein ; but 
all carriages used wholly on a railway, or impelled by steam, are excepted from this definition. — (2 Sc 3 
mil. 4. c. 120. § 4.) 

utiei, Srt, 


I.icenus, Dutiei, 


-The licence duties imposed by this 

j._. - -. stone 

I Licence 


net, and the mileage, or duty on paMengers travelling by i 
carnages, were repealed tn 185.1, and the following uc 
duties imposed In their stead, via.: — 


Postmasters: — 

Licences to let horses for hire: 

Persona keeping 1 horse or 1 carriage 
Not exceeding V horses or 2 carriages 


— 8 — 

= » z 

_ 20 — 

Exceeding 15 carriages • 


. 7 10 0 

- It! 10 0 

- 80 0 0 


9 — 

1* - 
15 — 


£ ». <f. 

Exceeding 20 hones, then for every additional 
number of 10 horses, *nd for any additional 
number less than 10, over and above 20, or 
any other multiple of 10 horses, the Amber 
additional duty of - - - - 10 O O 

The duty of 1*. 2d. per mile on every four Musengera con¬ 
veyed by railway, Imposed by the 2*3 VVlll. 4. c. 129., having 
been found to operate unequally and oppressively, was repealed 
in 1842 by the 5 5c d Viet. c. 59. Tim act imposed, at the 
same time, a duty of 5 per cant, on all receipts from passengers 
(restricted Sy the 7 & 8 Viet. c. 85. sect. 9. to those paying 
more than Id. per mile)'by railways. 


II ant of Licence, Sfc — Keeping, using, Ac. any stage carriage without a licence, or without plates, or 
with reculled plates, or contrary to their licences, or with improper plates, are offences punishable each 
by a pedalty of 20/. — 4 27, 28. 

Penalty on Drivers qf Coaches without Plates, if not the owner, 10/. ; if the owner, 20/. — $ 30. 

Forging Plates, a misdemeanor. — ^ 32. 

Names qf Proprietors, S(C. to be painted outside , In legible and conspicuous characters, the names of the 
extreme places between which such carriage shall be licensed to go, and also the greatest number of 
passengers licensed to be carried inside and outside. Penalty for neglect in this particular, 51. — $ 30. 

Certain Carriages not to carry outside Passengers or Luggage, viz. thus* the top or roof of which 
Bhall be more than 3 foet 9 Inches from the ground, or the bearing of which on the ground, thAt fs, 
rhe distance between the centres of the tracks of the wheels, shall be less than 4 feet 6 inches. Penalty, 
6/.— *37. 

Luggage on the Roof not to exceed a certain Height, viz. 10 foet 9 inches from the ground on a carriage 
drawn by 4 or more horses ; and 10 feet 3 Inches from ditto, if on a carriage drawn by 9 nr 3 horses. 
Driver of any carriage where such offence 1$ committed liable in a penalty of 51. — $ 43, 

The clauses in the act'2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 120. relating to the distribution of outside passengers, &c. have 
been repealed by the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 49., which substitutes the following in their stead. 

Number qf outside Passengers, tfc. — Any licensed stage carriage with 4 wheels-pr more, the top on 
roof of which shall not be more than 8 feet 9 inches from the ground, and the bearing of which on the 
ground shall not be less than 4 feet 8 inches from the centre of the tracks of the wheels, if such carriage 
Bhall be licensed to carry ahy number not more than 9 passengers, shall be allowed to carry not more 
than 5 of such passengers outside ; and if licensed to carry more than 9 and not more than 12 passengers 
shall be allowed to carry not more than 8 of such passengers outside; and ifliccnsed to carry more than 
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12 and not more than 15 passengers, shall be allowed to carry not more than 11 of such passengers out¬ 
side ; and if licensed to carry more than 15 aqd not more tliani8 passengers, shall be allowed to carry not 
more than 12 of such passengers outside; and if licensed to carry any greater number than 18 passen¬ 
gers, shall be allowed to carry not more than 2 additional passengers outside for every 3 additional 
passengers which such carriage shall be so licensed to carry in the whole ; provided that in no case a 
greater number of passengers shall be carried on the outside than is authorised by the licence. If more 
be carried, driver to forfeit 5/. — } 2. 

Driver , Guard, and Children in lap , not to be counted as passengers; 2 children under 7 years 
reckoned as 1 passenger.— $3. 

No Person to tit on Luggage on the Itoqf, nor more than 1 person besides driver on the box. Penalty 
5/. — } 14. 

Justices, Road-surveyors , Toll-keepers , authorised to cause stago carriages and luggage to be 
measured; any passenger authorised to require the driver to stop at a toll-gate, and to require the gate¬ 
keeper to measure the carriage hnd luggage, and to count the number of Inside and outside passengers; 
Penalty on driver refusing to stop, bL ; on gate-keeper neglecting to provide a measure, or refusing to 
measure and count, 5/.— (2 k 3 Will. 4. c. 12Q. 5 45.) 

Conduct qf Drivers, Drivers quitting the box before a proper person shall stand at the head of the 
horses; such person leaving the horses before some other person shall be placed in like manner, or have 
the command of the horsps, or before the driver has resumed his seat on the box and taken the reins; 
driver allowing any passenger or other person to drive for him, or leaving the box without any 
reasonable occasion, or for a longer time than is absolutely necessary; concealing or misplacing 
plates; guard discharging fire-arms unnecessarily ; driver, conductor, or guard neglecting to take eareof 
luggage ; asking more than the proper fare ; neglecting to account to his employer ; or assaulting or 
using abusive language to any person having travelled, or about to travel, as a passenger, or to any person 
accompanying the same; shall In each and every such case forfeit 51. — 4 47. 

Drunkenness , Ac.— Drivers, conductors, or guards having the care of any stage carriage, endangering, 
through Intoxication, negligence, or wanton and furious driving, the safety of any passenger or other 
person, or tho property of the owner of such carriage or other person, shall each person so ofTendlug 
forfeit 51. — $ 49. 

Owners liable for penalties, when driver or guard is not known or cannot bo found. — $ 49. 

Mail Coaches are under the regulations of the postmaster goneral ; and the enactments ia this act as 
to plates, inscriptions, outside passengers, and luggage, do not extend to them; but the other regulations 
as to the conduct of drivers, guards, Ac. do apply to them. Mail coaches have only four outside passen¬ 
gers ; one on the box, and three immediately behind the box. No passenger allowed to sit bcsjde the 
guard. The rate of travelling, the time allowed for stoppages, the quantity of luggage to be carried, See. 
are all regulated by the postmaster general. 

Hates of Duty on Carnages.— These are fixdd by the 1G & 17 Viet. c. 90. as follows, viz.: — 


For every such carriage with four 
wheels ... 

Where the same shall be drawn by 
two, or more horse* or mules 
And where the same shall Lie drawn 
by one horse or mule only 
For every carriage with four wheels, 
each being of less' diameter than 3u 
Inches ... 

Where the *nme shnll be drawn hy 
two or more pome-, or mules, neither 
of them exceeding 13 hands in height 
Ami where the same shall Im> drawn 
by one such pony or mule only 
For every carriage with less than 
four wheels: 

Where the same shall ho drawn by 
two or more horses or mules 
And where the same shall lie drawn by 
one horse or muto only * 


Jtulfifor charging the tatil Dvtin. 


And where the ssme shall be drawn by 
one i»ony or mule only not exceed 
ing 13 hands in height - - 0 10 0 

And where any such carriage shnll fOne half vf the* 
he kept and used solely for the pur- i ahove mention, d 
nose of being let £>r hire ' - 1 duties respec- 

For every c.irrlage used by any com- (.lively, 
moti carrier principally and bond .fide 
for and in the carrying of goods, wares, 
or merchandise whereby he shall seek 
a livelihood, where such carriage shall 
be occasionally only n»ed in conveying 
passengers for hire,and in such manner 
that the stage carriage duty or any com- 
position for the time shall not he payable 
under any licence by the Commission¬ 
ers of Inland Revenue s 
Wheie such last-mentioned carriage 
shall have four wheels - - it 6 8 

And where the same shall have leas 
than font wheels_ - - 18 8 _ 


landau, chanot, chaise, sociable, enravan, curricle, chair, or have been kept at any c 
car, and for every other carriage constructed for the like pur- actually let during they 
bv whatever name or names the same shall he called or return thereof shall pot 


charged on the greatest number of such carriages which shall 
have been kept at any one time, and which shall have been 
actually let during the^TeccUing year j provided that if a due 
return 'thereof shall pot he made by the hirer of any such car- 


I loses, by Whatever name or names tne same sunn ne wuto or return me.em put uviumw W..IV •••*« 

nowu, mid upon all such carriages hired by the year or any Tinge. according to the directions of the acts in force, stating 
longer period, and upon all auch carriages kept to be let out to therein the name and place of abode of the person letting the 
hire. I same to hire, such hirer ihall be ch argeaWa with the said duties. 

For an account of Hackney Coaches, sec the term. 

COAL (Du. Stccnkoohn ; Fr. Charbon de terre; Get. Steinkohlen; It. Carbons fos- 
sili ; Lat. Lithanthrax; Port. Carvoes de terra, ou de pedra; Rus. Uyolj, Kamennoe; 
Sp. Carbones de tierra, Carbones de piedra; Sw. Stenkol) This highly important 
combustible mineral is divided by mineralogists into the three great families of black 
coaJ, uninflammable coal, and brown coal; each of these being again divided into many 
subordinate species. ' 

All the common coals, as slate coal, foliated coal, cannel coal, &c„ belong to the black 
coni family. Slate and foliated coal is found in vast quantities^ Durham and Notfth* 
umberland, at Whitehaven in Cumberland, in the river district of tho Forth and Clyde, 
in South Wales, &c. The best Newcastle coal kindles easily ; in burning it cakes or run* 
together into a solid mass, emitting a great deal of heat, as well as of smoke and flame ; 
it leaves* small quantity of heavy, dark-coloured residuum or $shes. Most of the Scotch 
coal are what are familiarly called open burning coals. They do not last so long as the 
Newcastle coals, yield less heat, do not cake ©rtuntogetlwrjn burning, and usually leave a considerable 
quantity of light, white ashes* They make* .however, a very pleasant, cheerful fire ; and. Car most 
household purposes, the best tire !» said to be Aiade of a mixture of Scotch and Newcastle coal. 

Cannel coal is sometimes met with in the Newcastle pits; In Ayrshire^ Ac.; but the largest hedls of 
It, and of the purest kind, are near Wigan In Lancashire. It burnt with a beautiful clear flame, emitting 
a great deal of light, but not much heat. It takes a good polish ; and articles made of it are often passed 
off for pure 
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-. The uninflammable coals are those known by the names of Welsh culm or stone coal, 
Kilkenny coal, and the blind or deaf coal of. Scotland. These coals,are difficult to 
kindle, which has given rise to their name; but when once thoroughly,Ignited, they 
burn for a long time: they make a hot, glowing fire, like charcoal, without eithejr flame 
or smoko; but owing to their emitting noxious vapours, they cannot be used in dweliu^g 
houses, though they are in considerable demand among maltsters, dyers, &c. 

Brown, or Bovey coal, so called ..from its being principally found at Bovey near 
Exeter, is light, yields but little heat in burning, and is seldom used as fuel. . 

In all, about tetmty species of coal are said to be imported into London, of which 
forly-fiv 9 i are sent from Newcastle l Of course, many of them differ from each other by 
almost imperceptible degrees, and can only be distinguished by those thoroughly con¬ 
versant' with the trade. 

Origin of Goal. Phenomena of Combustion , $*c. — Coal beds, or strata, lie among those 
of gravel, sand, chalk, clay, &c., which form great part of the present surface of the earth, 
and have been evidently accumulated during remote ages by the agency of “moving 
water,”—similar to accumulations now in process of formation at the mouths of all 
great rivers, and in the bottoms of lakes and seas. When these strata had, by long 
contact and pressure, been solidified into a rocky crust to the earth, this crust, by sub¬ 
sequent convulsions of nature, of which innumerable other proofs remain, has been in 
various parts broken and heaved up above the level of the sea, so as to form the greater 
part of our dry or habitable land; in some places appearing as lofty mountains, in 
others as extended plains, In many situations, the fracture of the crust exhibits the 
edges of the various distinct strata found in a given thickness of it. When the fracture 
has the form of a precipitous cliff, these edges appear one above another, like the edges 
of piled planks or books; but often also they are met with in horizontal succession 
along a plain, as the edges of a pile of books laid down upon a table; or they may be 
seen surrounding hills of granite, which protrude through them. Coal, and other 
precious minerals, were first discovered at the fractures of the strata above described, 
and by the continued digging of the strata or veins the vast excavations called mines 
have been gradually formed. When it waS at last discovered that the mineral 
strata occur every where in nearly the same order or succession, so that the ex¬ 
posure of a portion of one stratum is a good indication of the other strata being near, 
the operations of the miner became of much surer result, and expensive boring 
through superior strata might be prudently undertaken, even where no specimen of the 
desired but more deeply buried substance had yet been seen. 

Before the discovery of coal mines, or the invention of cheap means of working them, 
wood was generally used as fuel; and in many countries where the arts have not much 
flourished, it continues to be principally employed as such. Coal, however, for many 
purposes, answers much better than wood ; and, in fact, the two, although in appearance 
so different, are in their ultimate composition very nearly allied. They both have for 
their basis or chief ingredient the substance called by the chemists carbon , and for their 
chief other ingredient, the substance called hydrogen, which, when separated, exists in 
the form of air or gas. The hydrogen is easily driven away or volatilised from either 
coal or wood, by heating in a close place ; and when it is caught and preserved, it forms 
the gas now used to light our streets and public buildings. What remains of coal, after 
being so treated', is the substance called coke ; and what remains of wood, similarly 
treated, is the substance called charcoal t — both being nearly pure carbon, but differing 
as to the states of compactness. This kindred nature of coal and wood does not surprise, 
when the fact is known, that much of our coal is really transformed wood ; many coal 
mine* being evidently the remains of antediluvian forests, swept together in the course 
of the terrestrial changes already alluded to, and afterwards solidified to the state now 
seen. In these mines, the species of the plants or trees which formed them are still 
quite evident in abundant specimens, mixed often with the remnants of the animals 
which inhabited the earth at the same time. The extensive peat-mosses now existing on 
the surface of the earth, consist chiefly of vegetable remains in an-early stage of the kind 
of change which terminates in the formation of coal. 

A substance which, like coal or wood, cheaply.answers the purpose of producing great 
heat and light, is called fuel, and the phenomenon of that production is called combustion. 
Now, modern discovery lias ascertained that, in every instance, combustion is merely an 
appearance which accompanies the mutual action, when very intense, of two substances 
in the act of forming anintimate pr chemical uiuon. Where that apt is less energetic, 
the heat produced is Jest intense, and there is no light Thus, water and sulphuric acid 
when mixing produce, great heat, but no^ light Water and quicklime produce, still 
greater heat; sufficient, it is known, to set fire to a ship in which the mixture .unfortu¬ 
nately .occurs. It is an occurrence of the same kind when heat is evolved from an acid 
dissolving a metal; and ft is still,of the same kind when a mpss of coal or wood in a 
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fire-grate, is, with thie appearance of ^mbustion, undergoing solution in the oxygen of 
the atmosphere/ 1 Ih this last case, hWrever, the temperature of the fuel is, by the very 
intense action^ raised so nuYch that the fuel becomes incandescent or luminous; an 
appearance Assumed by every substance, whether burning or not, a— of a stone, for in¬ 
stance, or piece of metal, — when heated beyond the temperaturo indicated by 800° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The inferior degrees of such incandescence are called ted 
hedt; the superior degrees, white heat. The reason why any strongly heated.body throws 
out light, wC cahnot yet explain. When a quantity of wood or coal has been burned 
id ash in, a confined portion of air, the' whole of the fuel, vanished from view, is held 
in Solution by the air, as salt is held in water, and is again recoverable by the art 
of the chemist. The phenomenon of common fire, or combustion, then, is merely 
the fuel being chemically dissolved in the air of the atmosphere. If the fhel has 
nothing.volatile in it, as is true of pure carbon, and nearly true of coke and char¬ 
coal, it buniS with the appearance of red-hot stones; but if there be an ingredient, 
as hydrogen, which, on being heated, readily assumes the form of air, that ingredient 
dilates before burning, and in the act produces the more bulky incandescence called 
flame. *' 

The two great purposes which combustion serves to man, are, to give light and heat. 
By the former hte may be said to lengthen considerably the duration of his natural ex¬ 
istence ; for he converts the dismal and almost useless night into what, for many ends, 
serves him as well as day; and by the latter, besides converting winter into any climate 
which he desires, he is enabled to effect most important mutations in many of the sub¬ 
stances which nature offers for his use; and, since the* invention of the steam engine, he 
makes heat perform a great proportion of the work of society. From these considerations 
may be perceived the importance of having fire at command; and, as the cheapest means 
of commanding fire, of having abundarfee of coal. 

As respects the supply of coal, Britain is singularly favoured; a large portion 
of the surface of the country having under it continuous and thick beds of this 
valuable mineral, — vastly more precious to us than would have been mines of the 
precious tnetals, like those of Peru and Mexico; for coal, since it has been applied 
to the steam-engine, is really hoarded power, applicable to almost every purpose which 
human labour directed by ingenuity can accomplish. It is the possession of her coal 
mines which has rendered Britain, in relation to the whole world, what a city is to the 
rural district Adiich surrounds it, — the producer and dispenser of the various products of 
art and industry. Calling her coal mines the coal cellars of the great city, there is in 
them a supply, which, at the present rate of expenditure, will last for 2,000 years at 
least; and, therefore, a provision which, as coming improvements in the arts of life will 
naturally effect economy of fuel, or substitution of other means to effect similar purposes, 
may be regarded as inexhaustible. 

The kinds or differences of coal depend on their comparative proportions of carbon 
and hydrogen, and of earthy impurities totally incombustible. While sqrne species of coal 
contain nearly a third of their weight of hydrogen, others have not a fiftieth part. The 
former kinds are flaming coal, pleasing in parlour fires, and fit for the manufacture of 
gas. The other f kinds—some of the Welch stone coal, for instance — will ..only burn 
when in large heaps, or when mixed with more inflammable coal: they have no flame. 
When flaming coal is burned where a sufficiency of oxygen cannot pass through or 
enter above the fire, to combine with and consume the hydrogen as fast as it rises, a 
dense Smoke is given out, consisting of hydrogen and carbon combined in the propor¬ 
tions whieh form a pitchy substance. The Welch coal above mentioned can as little 
give out smoke as flame, and hence is now much used in great brevreries, and in the 
steam-engine furnaces of towns, where smoke is a serious nuisance. The foliated or 
cubical coal, and slate coal, are chiefly used as fuel in private houses; the caking coals, 
for Srtrithy forges; the slate coal, from its keeping open, answers best for giving great 
heats in a wind furnace, as in distillation on a large scale; and glance coal, found in 
Staffordshire, is used for drying grain and malt. The coals of South Wales contain- less- 
volatile matter than either the English or the Scotch ; and hence, when employed in 
smelting the ore, produce a greatef quantity of won. It is supposed that 3 parts of 
good Newcastle coal are equivalent, as fuel, to 4 parts of good Scotch coal. 

ComuiAption of Coal. Number 1 ofPersons engaged U the Trade. 'Supply 6f Coal .— 
The great repositories of coal in this' kingdom are in Northumberland and Durham, 
whence Londonand most parts of "the south, of England* Are at present supplied; in 
Cumberland, wfienc6 large quantities of cdal arfe exported to Ireland ; and in Stafford, 
shire, D&rb)rt&ire, Lancashire, Yorkshire,'Leicestershire, Warwickshire, South Wales, 
&c. Ih S^Otland, coal is found in the Lethians, Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, 
and other counties. In Ireland, coaljts bottfdeficient in qOentdyaml inferior in quality 
to that of Great Britain; and turf folrtUrlhc great article of Aieft * 
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It is not easy to form any very accurate'estimate 
in'Great Britain; probably, however, the following 

* 

Domestic consumption In 1845 and smaller manufactures 
Production of pig and bar iron * - «■ 

Copper smelting, brass manufactures, &c. 

Cotton manufacture ----- 

Woollen, linen, silk ditto - - - - 

Salt works - - - - 

Lime works ------ 

Railway carriages, steam boats, &c. - 


of the annual consumption of coal 
may not be far from the mark. 

iw. 


18 , 900 , 

9,000, 

1 , 000 , 

800, 

400 , 

606 , 


,000 
,000 . 
,000 / 
( oor * 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Home consumption ----- a 1.800,000 
F.x ports to Ireland - -- -- -- -- 1,000,000 

Ditto to colonies and foreign parts ... .... 1,800,000 

Total home and foreign consumption - - 34,600,t)00 


Mr. Buddie, of Wallsend, an extremely well informed coal engineer, gave, in 1829, 
the following estimate of the number of persons engaged in the different departments 
of the coal trade on the Tyne and Wear, in the conveyance of coal to London, and in 
the London coal trade : — 

** I hold a paper in my hand stating the number of people employed in the coal trade . 
in each department. I would beg to observe, the returns from the Tyne are official 
documents; from the Wear I have no returns, but it is by an approximate calculation. 
The number of persons employed under-ground on the Tyne are, — men, 4,937 i boys, 
3,554 ; together 8,491: above ground, — men, 2,745; boys, 718; making 3 ,469: 
making the total employed in the mines above and below ground, 11,954, which in 
round numbers I call 12,000, because I am pretty sure there were some omissions in the 
returns. On the river Wear, I conceive there are 9,000 employed; making 21,000 
employed in digging the coal, and delivering it to the ships on the two rivers. From 
the best calculations I have been able to make, it would appear that, averaging the 
coasting vessels that carry coals at the size of 2 20 London chaldrons each vessel, there 
would be 1,400 vessels employed, which would require 15,000 seamen and boys. I 
have made a summary. There are, seamen, 15,000; pitmen and above-ground people 
employed at the collieries, 21,000; keel-men, coal-boatmen, cpsters, and trimmers, 
2,000: making the total number employed in what I call the Northern Coal Trade, 
38,000. In London, whippers, lightermen, and so forth, 5,000; factors, agents, &c. 
on the Coal Exchange, 2,500; — 7,500 in all, in London. Making the grand total 
in the North country and London departments of the trade, 45,500. This does not, 
of course, include the persons employed at the outports in discharging the ships there.” 

It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that these statements apply only to 1830, and 
that there must have been a material increase in the interval. 

In another place, Mr. Buddie states, that “ colliers are always paid by the piece,” and 
consequently their wages, although at the same rate per chaldron, vary according to the 
quantity of work they have to do ; and it is difficult to form an average, they vary so 
very considerably : they have varied from 1 4s. a week, to, in some instances, 40*. “ The 

colliers can earn up to 5s. or even more per day ; but there is not full employment for 
them; they sometimes do not earn more than half that sum ; 2s. 6d. is the certain 
wages. that they are hived to receive from their employers, whether they are employed 
or not; that is, consequently, a tax on the coal owner, during the suspension of his col- 
liery fVom^any accident. Tnemen have the option of finding work elsewhere; but if 
they cannot ao this, they may call upon their master to pay them 14s. per week ; it was 
15s. a week till 1828.” 

We regret that we are unable to lay any estimates before our readers of the number 
of persons employed in the other branches of the coal trade; but taking into view 
the proportion which the trade on the Tyne and the Wear bears to the trade of 
Great Britain, and the increase since 1830, we are inclined to think that the total num¬ 
ber of persons directly engaged in the coal trade may be set down at from 190,000 to 
220 , 000 . ‘ : 

The importance of coal as a necessary of life, and the degree in which our superiority 
in arts t^4 itianufaotures depends upon our obtaining supplies of ft at a cheap rate, has 
naturally attracted a good deal of attention to the question as to the period when the 
exhaustion of the coal mines may be anticipated. But the investigations hitherto made 
as to the magnitude and thickness of the different Coal-beds, and the extent to which 
they may be wrought, are fcoovhgue and unsatisfactory to afford grounds for forming 
any thing like a tolerably near approximation to a solution of this question. -But such 
as they are, they art Sufficient to show that many centuries must elapse before posterity 
can feel any serious difficulties from a diminished siipply of coal. According to an 
estimate prepared by Mf. Taylor, an intelligent coal engineer, in 1829, the coal-fields 
of Durham and Northumberland are adequate to furnish the present annual supply for 
a very long period. We subjoin Mr. Taylor's estimate, 
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Estjmatb op the Extent a wo Fhcduch op the Durham awd Northumberland Coal-fields. 

J ^Durham. " gq. 

en, 21 miloi; thence westward to West Auckland 
82 miles; north-east from West Auckland to Eltringhara, 33 miles; and^When to Shields, 

22 mile? i being an extent or area of - - . • - , . - r 594. 

Northumberland. 

* From Shields northward, 27 miles, by au average breadth of 9 miles - - • - - 243 


“ In Durham, on Tyne, say 
ou Wear 


Portion excavated. 


1 In Northumberland, say 13 miles by 2 


‘ Estimating the workable coal strata at an average thickness of 12 feet, the contents of 


1 square mile will be 12,390,000 tons, and of 732 square miles 


** Deduct one third part for loss by small coal, interceptions by dikes, and other Inter* 
ruptions ----------- 


- 9,069,480.000 


Remainder . 6,046,320,000 

“ This remainder is adequate to supply the present vend from Newcastle, Sunderland, Hartley, lllyth, 
and Stockton, of 3,500,000 tons, for a period of 1,727 years. 

“ It will be understood that this estimate of the quantity of coal in Durham and Northumberland can 
only be an approximation, especially as the south-eastern coal district of Durham Is yet almost wholly 
unexplored; but the attempt is made, in tho hope of satisfying your Lordships that no apprehension 
need be entertained of this valuable mineral being exhausted for mauy future generations. 

4 ‘ There is also a considerable extent of coal-field in the northern and south-western districts of 
Northumberland; but the foregoing comprises that which is continuous, and most suitable and available 
for exportation. It is, however, to be observed that the shipments of coal from the ports mentioned by 
Mr. Taylor has been largely increased during ttie Ia6t dozen years ; so that, supposing the estimate to bo 
in other respects accurate, it must now be modified accordingly.” —(Lord*’ Report, 1829, p. 124.) 

Dr. Buckland, the celebrated geologist, considers Mr. Taylor’s estimate as greatly 
exaggerated; but in his examination before the committee of the House of Commons 
in 1829, he quoted with approbation a passage of Bakewelfs Geology, in which it is 
stated that the coal-beds in South Wales were alone sufficient to supply the then demand 
of Eugland tor coal for 2,000 years. The passage is as follows; — 

“ Fortunately we have in South Wales, adjoining to the Bristol Channel, an almost 
exhaustless supply of coal and ironstone, which are yet nearly unwrought. It has been 
stated, that this coal-tield extends over about 1,200 square miles ; and that there 
are 23 beds of workable coal, the total average thickness of which is 95 feet; and the 
quantity contained in each acre is 100,000 tons, or 65,000,000 tons per square mile. If 
from this we deduct one half for waste, and for the minor extent of the upper beds, we 
shall liaye a clear supply of coal equal to 32,000,000 tons per square mile. Now, if we 
admit that 5 , 000,000 tons from the Northumberland and Durham mines is equal to 
nearly one third of the total consumption of coal in England, each square mile of the 
Welsh coal-field would yield coal for 100 years’ consumption; and as there are from 
1,000 to 1,200 square miles in this coal-field, it would supply England with fuel for 
2,000 years, after all our English coal mints are worked out 1 ” . 

But supposing this supply to last only 1,000 years, that carries us so far into 
futurity» that it appears to be quite idle either to prohibit, or impose heavy duties on 
the exportation of .coal, on the ground of its accelerating the exhaustion of the mines. 

l y roft* of Coal Mining. Coal Owner*' Monopoly, fyc. — Instead of the business of coal 
mining being, generally speaking, an advantageous one, it is distinctly the reverse. 
Sometimes, no doubt, large fortunes have been made by individuals and associations 
engaged in this business; hut these are rare instances. The opening of a mine is a 
very expensive and hazardous operation, and of very uncertain result. Collieries are 
exposed to an infinite number of accidents, against which no caution can guard 'llie 
chances of explosion have, it is true, been a good deal lessened by the introduction of 
Sir Humphry Davy's lamp; and some mines are now wrought, that, but for the inven¬ 
tion of this admirable instrument, must have been entirely abandoned. But besides 
explosions,, which are still every now and then occurring, from the carelessness of the 
workmen, and other, .contingencies, mines are very liable to be destroyed by creeps, or 
by the sinking of the roqf, and by drowning, or Ine irruption of water, from old work¬ 
ings, through fissures which cannot be seen, and. consequently cannot be guarded against! 
So great, indeed, is the hazard attending this sort of property, that it has never been 
possible to .effect .an insurance on a coal-work, against $re, water, or any other ac¬ 
cident. . . ^ " 

Mr. Buddie informed the committee of the/House Of lords, in 1829, that **although 
many collieries, in the h^nds of fortunate individuals and companies, have been, perhaps, 
making more than might be deeded a reasonable and fair profit, according to their risk, 
like’a prize in a lottery; yet, as a trade, taking the whole capital employed bn'both 
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rlVera, he should say that certainly it has not been.so.” —-( First Report , p. 56. ) Again, 
-being asked, « What have the coal owners on thA'yno and Wear, in your opinion, ge¬ 
nerally made on their capital employed? *’ he replied, «* According to'the best .of'.-'toy 
knowledge, I should think that by no means ten jmr cent has been made at simply interest , 
without allowing any extra interest for the redemption of capital.” 57.) . •*" X 1 

In addition to the vast expense attending the sinking of shafts, the erection of steam 
engines; &c., and the risk of accidents, the coal, after being brought to the Surface* >h$$ 
frequently to be conveyed 7 or 8 miles to the place of shipping ; and those■>whose 
collieries are in that situation,' have to pay way-leave rents, amounting, in some eases, .to 
5001. a year, fbr liberty to open a communication, or a railroad, through the properties 
lying between* them and the shore. 

; Much has frequently been said of the monopoly of the coal owners on the Tyne and 
the Wear; but we are satisfied, after a pretty careful investigation of the circumstances, 
that no such monopoly has ever existed; and that the high price of coal in the metro¬ 
polis is to be escribed wholly to the variotis duties and charges that have been laid upon 
it, from the time that it has passed from the hands of the owner to the time.-that it is 
lodged in the cellar of the consumer. What means have the coal owners of obtaining a 
monopoly price for their coal ? They enjoy no exclusive privileges of any sort; they are 
a numerous body; and the trade is as open as any other to all capitalists to engage in. 
The number of places on the east and west coasts, both of England and Scotland, and 
the southern parts of Wales, from which coals are exported* render it quite visionary 
to-suppose that any general agreement to keep up prices can take place amongst the 
various coal proprietors. And though such an agreement were entered into, it is im- 
posible it could be maintained. The power of producing coal .greatly exceeds the 
present demand; many new mines have been recently opened, and many others would 
be brought into activity were tho price artificially enhanced. It is true that the coal 
owners referred to, having experienced the ruinous effects of throwing a superabundant 
quantity of coal upon restricted and already glutted markets, have occasionally mot to¬ 
gether ; and each having named the price he thinks his coal will command, and at 
which be intends to sell it, they have proceeded jointly to regulate, according to the 
probable demand, the quantity that each shall rake during any particular period, lly 
means of this arrangement, the supply and price of coal have been kept, during the time 
it has existed, comparatively steady. Common prudence prompts and justifies such an 
arrangement; but it also suggests the necessity of reducing the price of coal to the 
fewest level that will afford the customary rate of profit. For were the price demanded 
by the northern coal owners raised above tins level, new mines would be opened in 
Durham and Northumberland ; the imports from the Tees, whence a large supply of ex¬ 
cellent coal is at present brought to the London market, would be augmented; and-fresh 
competitors, from Swansea and other places, would come into the field and undersell 
them. Government should encourage and promote this fair competition; but it ought, 
at the same time, to do equal justice by alt -the competitors. It is not to lend assist¬ 
ance to, or remove burdens from, one set of adventurers, which it does not lend td or 
remove from others. It is no part of its duty to say how coals, or any species of pro¬ 
duce, shall be carried to market. It is bound to give every reasonable facility for the 
opening of new channels or modes of conveyance between all parts of the country ; but 
it would be glaringly unjust to lay a tax on the coals conveyed by a particular channel 
from which those conveyed by other channels were exempted. 

Mt.’Buddie thinks that the aggregrate capital employed by the coal owners on the 
Tyne amounts to about 1,500,000/. exclusive of the craft in the river : and supposing 
this estimate to be nearly correct, it will follow, allowing for the value of the ships, that 
the total capital employed in the coal trade may be moderately estimated at from eight 
to ten millions; an immense sum to be almost wholly at the risk of the owner®, without 
any insurance upon it. 

Progressive Consumption of Coal. Duties and Regulations affecting it, particularly in 
the Port of London. —■ There are no mines of coal in either Greece or Italy ; and ho 
evidence has been produced to show that the ancients had learned to avail themselves of 
this most useful mineral. Even in England, it does not seem to have been uted pre¬ 
viously to the beginning of the thirteenth century; for the first mention of "it OconrS in 
a charter of Henry III., granting licence to the burgesses uf Newcastle to dig for coal. 
In 1281, Newcastle is said to have had a considerable trade in this article. * About the 
end of this century, or the beginning of the fourteenth, coals began to be imported into 
London, being at * first used only by smiths, brewers, dyers,* Soap-boUe^-frOi "This 
innovation was, however, loudly complained of. A-notion got abroad that -the rapke 
was highly injurious to the public health;* and, in 1316, parliament petitionfedlt^Wfkmg, 
Edward L, to prohibit the burning-of coal, on the ground of its being*atfifttolerable 
nukaneo. His Majesty issued a proclamation conformably to the prayer Of the peti¬ 
tion ; but it being but little attended to, recourse was had to move vigOfous measures; 
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a commission of oyer -mid terminer being issued, nut, with instructions to inquiry as to 
all who*burned sea-coal Within the dfcy, or parts adjoining, to punish them for the first 
offence, by w pecuniary mulcts v 1 ’ and upon a second offence, to demqHs^ their furnaces; 
and Ho j&pvide foeAhe strict observance of the proclamation it* all time to come. 

But notwithstanding the efforts that were thus made to prohibit the use of coal, and 
the prejudice that was long entertained against it, it continued progressively to gain 
ground. This was partly, no doubt, owing to experience having shown that coalsmoke 
had not?the noxious influence ascribed to it, but far more to the superior excellence of 
coal as an article of fuel, and the growing scarcity and consequent high price of timber. 
In the reign of Charles I. tho use of coal became universal in London, where it has ever 
since been used to the exclusion of all other articles of fuel. At the Restoration, the 
quantity imported was supposed to amount to about 200,000 chaldrons.* In 167Q,the 
imports had increased to 270,000 chaldrons. At the Revolution, they amounted to'about 
300,000 chaldrons, and have since gone on increasing with the growing magnitude and 
population of the city; being, in 1750, about 500,000 chaldrons; in 180Q, about 900,000 
chaldrons; and at present about 1,700,000 chaldrons. —( Campbell's Political 'Survey of 
Great Britain^ vol. ii. p. 30. ; Edington cm the Coed Trade , p. 41, &C.) 

It might have been supposed, considering that coal is, in this codntry, a prime 
necessary of life, and by far the most important of all the instruments of manufacturing 
industry, that it would have been exempted from every species of tax; and that every 
possible facility would have been given for its conveyance from the mines to the districts 
in the south of England, and other places in want of it. But such has not been the 
case. The coal trade of Great Britain was, for more than a century and a half sub 
jected to the most oppressive regulations. From a very early period, the corporation 
had undertaken the task of weighing and measuring the coal brought to London ; and 
had been accustomed to charge Bd. a ton for their trouble. In 1613, the power to 
make this charge was confirmed to the city by royal charter, it being at the same time 
ordered that no coal should be unladen from any vessel till the Lord Mayor had given 
leave. The right to charge this sum according to the chaldron of coal, has since been 
confirmed to the city by act of parliament; and as the labouring meters, notwithstand¬ 
ing they have been very well paid, have received only 5d. out of the Bd.? the balance of 
3 d. per chaldron, which produced about 20,0001. a year, went to the city treasury. 

But besides the above, duties for civic purposes have been laid on the coal imported 
into London from the reign of Charles II. downwards. They were originally imposed 
in 1667, after the great fire, in order to assist in the rebuilding of churches and other 
public edifices ; and have ever since been continued, to enable the'corporation to execute 
improvements in the city ; though it is probable most of our readers will bo inclined to 
think that few improvements could be so great, as a reduction in the price of so very 
important an article as coal. 

Exclusive of the corporation duties, a duty payable to government was laid on all 
sea-borne coal in the reign of William III., which only ceased in 1831. This duty was 
at once glaringly unjust and oppressive : unjust, inasmuch as it fell only on those parts 
of the empire to which coals had to be carried by sea ; and oppressive, inasmuch as it 
amounted to full fifty per cent, upon the price paid to the coal owner for the coal. 
This tax, after being long stationary at 5s. a chaldron, was raised to 9s. 4 d. during the 
late war ; but was reduced to 6s. in 1824. But the inequality of the tax was not con¬ 
fined to its affecting those parts only of the empire to which coal had to be carried by 
sea* Even there its pressure was not equal; for, while it amounted to 6s. a chaldron, 
or 4s. a ton, in the metropolis and all the south of England, it only amounted to Is. 7\d. 
a ton on coal carried by sea to Ireland, and to Is. 8d. on that carried to Wales; while 
Scotland was for many years entirely exempted from the duty, • t. 

Besides this striking partiality and injustice, various troublesome Custom-house 
regulations were required, in consequence of distinctions being made between tho duties 
on large and small coal, between those on coal and culm (a species of coal), and coal 
and cinders, and of coal being allowed to be imported duty free into Cornwall, Devon, 
&c. for the use of the mines. These distinctions were, however, wholly, abolished in 
1830, and no duties exist on coal except those collected in London and a fewothdr 
ports, and appropriated to local purposes. ^ 

A small, supply of coal was of late years brought to London from Staffordshire, by 
canal j^ayjgation. This coal was charged with a duty of 1*. a chaldron; but this is 
now also repealed. ? m : 

, . The regulations to which the sale and delivery of coals were; subjected Jo the city 
of London were, if feasible, still more objectionable than the duties imppae&oh them. 

I nstead k ofbOlng sold by .weight, all coals Imported into the Thames were, previously 
to 18Sly solid by measure. It is curious tchobserve the sort of abuses to which* this 
practice has .given rise. > It is stated by the celebrated mathematician, Dr. Hutton, 
who, being a native 4 of .Newcastle* was well acquainted with the coal trade, that, “ If 
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one coal, measuriug exactly a cubic yard (nearlyoqual to 5 bolls^be broken into pieces 
of a moderate size, it will measure 7£ belle> broken very small, it will measure 
9 bolls; which shows that the proportion of the weight to the measure depends upon j 
the size of the coals; therefore* accounting by weight is the most rational method/’ 
The shippers were well aware of this, and insisted upon the coal owners $upplyipg..tbem 
with large coal only; and to such an extent was this principle carried, that all coal for 
the London market was screened f, as it is technically termed, or passed over gtktings, to 
separate the smaller pieces. Inasmuch, however, as coals were sold in all their, subse¬ 
quent stages by measure, no sooner had they been delivered by the owner, than it was 
for the intcrestof every one else into whose hands they came before reaching the con¬ 
sumer, to break them into smaller portions. In fact, the profit of many of the retailers 
in Lbndon hasiariseh chiefly from the increase of measure by the breakage of coal. And 
Mr. Brandling, a very intelligent and extensive coal owner, stated to the Commons' 
committee of 1829, that, in consequence of the breakage, coals are reduced in London 
to a size inferior to what they would be, were they put on board unscreened , and sub¬ 
jected to no additional breakage. 

The statements now made sufficiently evince the nullity of all the regulations 
enforcing the sale of coal by correct measures : for even though these regulations bad 
been enforced, instead of being, as they usually were, wholly neglected, they would 
have been of almost no use; inasmuch as' any dishonest dealer was as able to cheat, 
by breaking his coals a little smaller than usual, as if he had sold them in deficient 
measures. 

The loss occasioned by the useless process of screening has been very great. The 
quantity of coal separated by it has amounted in some cases to from 20 to 25 per cent, 
of the whole ; and the greater part of this residue, containing a portion of the very 
best coal, is burned on the spot. “1 have known,” says Mr. Buddie, “at one colliery, 
as many as from 90 to 100 chaldrons a day destroyed. If they were not consumed, 
they would cover the whole surface, and in the burnings of them they are extremely 
destructive; they destroy the crops a great way round, and we pay large sums for 
injury done to the crops, and for damage to the ground.”—( First Lords' liepsrt f 
p. 72.) The waste of coal lias been in this way enormous ; and the coal owner 1ms 
been obliged to charge a higher price upon the coal sold, in order to indemnify 
himself for the loss of so great a quantity, and for the mischief he does to others in 
burning. 

The fact, that so monstrous a system should have been persevered in for more than a 
century, sets the power of habit in reconciling us to the most pernicious absurdities in 
a very* striking point of view. Happily, however, the nuisance was at last almted ; the 
sale of coal by weight taking away both the temptation to break coal, and the necessity 
of screening. 

The duties of all sorts that wore formerly paid to the corporation of the city of London were com¬ 
muted in 1830 for a duty of la. lrf. per ton. which produced in 1851 a gross revenue of 187,991/. 16s.-4$rf. 
(Pari. Paper , No. 99, Sess. 1852.) Various oppressive duties and regulations were then also abo¬ 
lished, a measure which has been productive of a considerable saving to the public. Supposing the 
average price of a ton of coal, in the pool below London Bridgo, to beat present (1853) 20a., it would 
perhaps be made up nearly as follows: 

£ a. d. 

'Prime cost and shipping charges In the Tyne or the Wear - - 0 9 3 per ton. 

Freight - - . - - - - -086 

Insurance - - - - - - - - - 0 0 11 

City dues - . - - • . - - -Oil 

Half welghage - - - - - - - • 0 0 IJ 

Allowance to the buyer, of tret, discount, and scorage . - a 0 0 6 

Factory, 3d. Del credere , id. - - - - - -004 

Stamps and petty incidents • - - - . . - 0 o 1£ 


The charges ou the conveyance of coal ftrora the vessel to the cellar of the consumer amounted, in 1830, 
to about Us. a ton, bujt at present they do not exceed 7a.; Urns: — 


Lighterage - 
g Wharfinger 


£ i. d. 

-013 Cartage 
- 0 0 6 Shooting 


£ t. d. 

- 0 3 0 

- 0 1 0 


I Total - 0= 7J 0, 

No doubt, however, the expenses attending the delivery of coal to the consumer might be farther and 
very materially reduced, were quays constructed at which ships could lie alongside, anddi* charge their 
cargoes without the intervention of lighters, and without being subject to the delays to ^vhich they are 
now exposed. It appears,' also, that tire practice of sending coals to the consumers in bags might in the 
great majority of cases be advantageously dispensed with. No such practice exists in Manchester, 


V e * v T» but a perfectly Useless, expense. There is a very keen competition ^ the fetail coal trade iu ‘ 
London, find the Individual who deals with a respectable coal merchant may tfepretty Well assured that 
he gets his Coals at the lowest'prfce at Which, as matters now stand, they can hdsold. * i- . 

Elghtpence per ton of the duty of lr. Id. will (unless the regulations under which ftirttow imposed he 
altered in the Interval) cense In 1862, its produce having been mortgaged UU that, year, to defray the 
cost of certain city improvements. .- , 
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‘AifffeUnVexhlbitlng the Quantities «f th^arhoas Descriptions of C<ml imported into London by 
Sea in 1862, and specifyingata* tb$ Number of Ships or Cargoes.- 


y i 1 ——’—-- 

inscriptions of Coal. 

Ships or 
Cargos*. 

Tons. 

H 

Ship* or 
Cargoes. 

'■ Tons. 

■ if. • 

Newttuda « . . . « 

fisas^ytw. : : 

Sunderland-, * » 

Sunderland W&llsenrt • 

fieitham -- * * 

Stockton and 'Middlesbro* 
Ifarttepoobaed West Hartlepool 
Yorkshire . 

*,996 

1,345 

468 

I.M 

M83 

714 

*,455 

*74 

- 971,08* 

5 m 

37,570 
515,67* 
3GZ.U0 
164,661 
694,675 
19,' 77 

I Scotrh • - • — • 

Welsh - - ... 

1 I.lvert»obI - * 

Small £tmi .... 

| Culm - - . 

Cinders * * • - r 

Total, 183* 

€3 

395 

1 

■ 

74 

14,053 

f l,A7B 

99.013 

1V«> 

12,098 

948 

4,433 

3,330,448 


Regulation* as to Sale in London. — A seller's ticket is to accompany all coals sold witlun the city 
of London and its environs, specifying the species of coal, and tho number of sacks and weight or coal 
sent. The coals may be either in bags containing l or 2 cwt., or in bulk. The carman is in all cases 
bound to carry a weighing machine with the coal, which machine is to be made conformably to regur 
lation i and, upon being desired, lie is to weigh any one sack, or the whole sacks in his waggon. Penalty 
on refusing to Weigh, or otherwise obstructing the weighing, 20/. Penalty on nOn-delivery of ticket to 
purchaser, 201. In the event of the weight being deficient, a penalty is Imposed of 10#. or 60#., according 
to deficiency. Quantities of less than 560 lbs. may be suld without being weighed_.(I & 2 Will. 4. c. 76.) 

To save trouble in collecting the duties that .still attach to coal in the port of London, the 
corporation is authorised to compound with the ownerlhr master of any ship or vessel importing coal, 
for the tonnage upon which the duties are to be paid. A certificate of such composition, expressing the 
number of tons or coal, cinders, or culm, agreed to be taken as tho cargo of the ship or vessel com. 
pounded for, Is to be given to the master or owner of the same, ans*pto be taken as evidence of the quan¬ 
tity an board. 

When no composition is entered into, the coal is to be weighed In the presence of an officer of the 
customs at the port qf shijnnent ; and the duties are to be paid upon the weight so shipped. 

Tho shipment of coal In the Tyne is at present regulated by the Act 5 Geo. 4. c. 72., commonly called 
the 7 'urn Jet. The object of this act is to make all ships engaged in the trade of tho Tyne be loaded 
in the order in which they arrive. It prevents any preference being given to particular ships; and 
renders it nearly impossible for any coal owner to give constant employment to any vessel in the trade 
which he may wish to employ. In some respects this act is probably advantageous, but, on the whole, 
its policy seems very questionable. Why should a coal owner be prevented from employing certain 
ships in preference to others ? Under this act, if more ships engage in the trade than can be nrofit- 
ably employed in it, the loss produced by detention in port, and waiting for a cargo, instead Of tailing, 
ns ft naturally would, were the trade free, on particular ships, and driving them from the business, 
falls eqtiM ly on every ship employed, and depresses the whole trade. There is no regulation of Ibis sort 
on the Wear. 

Duty on Coal conveyed to London by Railway , Canal , &e _The 8 & 9 Viet. c. 101 - has Imposed tho 

same duties on coals convoyed to the metropolis by railway, canal, or other inland carriage that are 
imposed on them when conveyed by sea. It nas farther enacted that Id. per ton of the produce of such 
duties shall he accumulated, flrom the 31st December, 1846, as a fund for the execution of improvements 
within the metropolis. 

The question as to the policy of lading duties on the exportation of coal depends (as the exhaustion 
of the mines need not be thought of) on the fact, whether British coal be necessary or of considerable 
consequence to the progress of manufactures and of the arts in foreign countries. If It be, then certninly 
It would be good policy to preserve that superiority which we derive from the possession of coal by pro¬ 
hibiting its exportation, or burdening It when exported with a considerable duty; hut If the possession 
of our coal be not necessary or of considerable importance to the foreigner, such prohibition or duty 
would encourage the working of foreign mines by discouraging tho working of our own, without pro¬ 
ducing any corresponding advantage, it is not, howover, very easy to say how the fact stands. But on 
the whole there seems to be little doubt that a supply of British coal, though not indispensable,>U of 
very considerable advantage to the foreigner ; and ff so, it would seem to bo sound policy to lay reason¬ 
able duties on its exportation, such, for example, as those imposed in 1842. These, however, were 
repealed in 1845. 


An Account of the Number of Tons of Coals Imported into the Port of London during each of the 
Years from 1845 to 1852, inclusive, and of the Gross and Nett Amount of Revenue received in each of 
those Years from the Duty on Coals ; showing, also, tho Quantity of Coals.brought I<andwise into th e 
City of London and its Limits, and the Amount of Duty received thereon. In ertch of these Years. 


Years. 

Sealtome Coal*. 

Coals brought Landwise. 

Tun* Imported. 

Gross Duties of 
1«. Id. per Ton. 

Nett Duties, 
dcdSetln* Draw¬ 
back », dec. 

Tone. 

. Gross Duties of 
14. Id. pet too. 

Nett Duties,deduct¬ 
ing Jbl*j»en«w, &c. 

1815 

1816 
1S47 
!8Ut 
1SJ<) 

1850 

1851 

1852 

3,392,51* 

2,960,772 

3,276,364 

3,4)8,698 

3,289,300 

3,645,611 

3,246,287 

3.330,448 

£ ». d. 

183,761 1 4 

160,375 3 0 
177.469 18 4 
185,179 9 6 
178,170 8 4 
192,053 18 7 

175,840 10 11 

£ •. d. 

177,540 3 1 

153,114 13 5 

170,449 16 0 

176,747 1 9 

169,808 17 2 
184,595 16 6 
105,461 1 3 

68,688 

34,190 

42,673 

57,842 

38,861 

111,816 

*44,339 

414,917 

£ t . d. 

3,720 11 lOi 
1,85? 6 44 

2,311 * 4 
3,153 5 o* 

2,104 19 114 

1 6,056 14 44 

12,151 5 5J 

£ t. d. 
3,640 M 10 
1,772 6 4 
2,431 9 4 

8,053 « 5 

9.0*4 19 III 
5,976 1 4 4 
12,071 5 5 
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Price of Coal. — The following is an account of the contract price of coal supplied to Greenwich 
11 spital In the undermentioned years. '___ 


Years. jj 

Per Chaldron. 

Years. 

Per Chaldron, i 

mm p 

Per Chaldron. 

1750 
' 1735 
1740 
1745/, 
1750 

JtiL- 

fv 

1 S -#*> 
19b 
, 1 I0„ A, 
ll 7 7* 

L 1 -L&. 

1760 

\B8 

m 

M •• d, ,1 

i :i i 

1,8.3 1 
i \l 3 

1811! 

f.ifi 

if* 


»1 ft 

V8SO 

,1815 
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This table set* the beneficial Influence of the abolition of the duty on coal*,and oTjthe other atten¬ 
tion* that have been made in the management of the trade, in a very striking point of view. 
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jCpJESTING TRADE, the trade or. intercourse carried.on by sea,between two 
10M) or. places pf the same country. , 

It has been customary in most countries to exclude foreigners from all vt participation 
in the coasting trade. . This policy began in England in the reign of Elisabeth (5 Elis, 
e. 5.), or,- perhaps, at a more remote ®ra; and it was perfected by t$e acta of naviga- 
trpd’J>assed ih 16^I*and 1660. Avast number of regulations have been, since enacted 
at different periods. The existing rules with respect to the coasting trade, which fwve 
been much simplified, are embodied in the act 16 & 17 Viet* c. 107., and areas 

foUmy-.-r- * 

i AUTrade by Sea/ram one Part of the V. K . to another to be deemed coastwise.—All trade tty sen from 
anyone part of the U. K. to any other part thereof shall be deemed to be a eoastins trade, and all ship* 
while employed therein Shall be deemed to be coasting ships, and no part of the U. K., however situated 
irith regard to any other part, shall be deemed in law, with reference to each Other, to be parti beyond the 
serf*:; and If any doubt anal! at any time arise as to what or to or from what parts of the coast of the 
K. shall be deemed a passage by sea, the commissioners of the Treasury may determine end direct in 
what oases the trade by Water from one port or place in the U. K. to another or the saufe shall br shall 
not b€ deemed a trade by sea within the meaning of this or arty act relating to the Customs. — § 151.’ 

Coasttng- Trade of U. K, — So goods or passengers shall be carried coastwise from one part of the 
U. K. to another, except in British ships— } 152. 

Coasting Ship confined to Coasting Voyage. — No goods shall bo carried in any coasting ship, .except 
such as shall be laden to be so carried at some port or place in the U. K., and an goods shall be laden on 
board any ship to be carried coastwise until all goods brought in such ship from parts beyond the seas 
•hall have been unladen i and if any goods shall be taken into or put out of any coasting ship at sea or 
over the sea, or if any coasting ship shall touch at any place over the sea, or deviate from her Vtjjjrafce, 
unless forced by unavoidable circumstances, or if the master or any coasting ship which shall nave 
touched at any place over the sea shall not declare the fame In writing under his hand to the collector 
or comptroller at the port in the U. K. where such ship shall afterwards first arrive, the master of such 
ship shall forfeit the sura of 100/—5 1*3. 

Times and Places for landing and shipping. — If any goods be unshipped from any ship arriving coast¬ 
wise, or bit shipped or water-borne to be shipped to be carried coastwise, on Sundays or holidays, or un¬ 
less in the presence dr with the authority of the proper officer of the Customs, or unless at such times 
and places as shall be appointed or approved by him for that purpose, the same shall be forfeited, and 
the master of the ship shall forfeit the sum of 50/. — $ 154. 

Master Qf Coasting Vessel to keep a Cargo Book —The master of every coasting ship shall keep or cause 
to be kept a cargo book, stating the names of the ship, the master, and the port to which she belongs, atpl 
of the port to which she Is bound on each voyage, and shall at every port of lading enter in such book 
the mime of such port, and an account of all goods there taken on board such ship, stating the descriptions 
of(he packages and the quantities and descriptions of the goods therein, and the quantities and descriptions 
of any goods stowed loose, and the names of the respective shippers and consignees, so far as such par¬ 
ticulars are known to him, and shall at every port of discharge of such goods note the respective da>s on 
which the.same or any of them aro delivered out of such ship, and the respective times of departure from 
every port of lading and of arrival at every port of discharge ; and such master shall, on demand, pro¬ 
duce such book for the inspection of any officer of Customs, who shall be at liberty‘to make any note or 
remark therein ; and if upon examination any package entered In the cargo book as containing foreign 
goods shall be found not to contain such goods, such package, with its contents, shall be forfeited, or If 
any package shall be found to contain foreign gomls n»>t entered in such bonk, such goods shall be for¬ 
feited ; and If such master shall foil correctly to keep such cargo book, or to,produce the same, or if at 
any time there be found on board such ship any goods not entered in such book as laden, or any goods 
noted as delivered, or if any g ods entered as laden or any goods not noted as delivered be not on board, 
the master of such ship shall forfeit the sum of 20/. —§ 155. 

Account previous to Departure to be delivered to Collector. — Before any coasting ship shall depart 
from the port of lading, an account, with a duplicate thereof, In the form or to the effect following, and 
signed by the master, shall be delivered to the collector or comptroller; and the collector or compt.i oiler 
shall retain the duplicate, and return ihe original account, dated and signed by him i and such account 
shall be the clearance of the ship for the voyage, »nd the Tmanmirb or Pass for the goods expressed 
therein ; and if any such account be false, the master shall forfeit the sum of 2(7. 

Port of * TRANS!RK. 



. (Slgnsd) V ' Master * 

; «Cleared the * _,, W5 - ' 

' ; • I... 

Provided always that the commissioners of customs may, whenever it appearstb them expedient, permit 
general transires to be given, under such regulations as they may direct, for the lading a»d,otearupce 
ana for the entry and unlading of any Coasting ship and goods, and the same may be revoked by notice 
in writiog under the hand of the proper officer delivered to the master dr owner of any ship, or any ol 
thd crew on board. — $456? * T /. * ' '■ ■ W * , : 

Transire to be dehveredtnU flours after ArriVal.^WHltin H hours after ib* arrival of any efasting 
ship at the port of discharge, and before any goods be unladen, the trantire, with tha flame of the place 
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or whArf where the lading is to be discharged noted thereon, shall be delivered to the collector or comp¬ 
troller, who shall noto thereon the date of delivery ; and if any of the goods on board such ship be 
subject to guy duty of excise, the same shall not be unladen without the authority or permission of the 

r »ropcr officer of excise ; and if any goods on board any coasting slop nrrlving in Great Britain or Ire* 
and from the Isle of Man shall be the growth or produce of that isle, or manufactures of that isle from 
materials the growth or produce thereof, or from materials not subject to duty in Great Britain or 
Ireland, or from materials upon which the duty shall have been paid and not drawn back in Great Bri¬ 
tain or Ireland, the same shall not bo unladen until a certificate be produced to the collector or comp¬ 
troller, from the collector or comptroller at the port of shipment, that proof had there been made in 
manner required by law that such goods were of such growth, produce, or manufacture, as theca6emay 
be ; and if Any goods shall be unladen contrary hereto, the master shatl forfeit the sum of 20/.; and If 
any goods shall be laden on board any ship in any port or place in the U. K., and carried coastwise. <qr 
having been brought coastwise, shall be unladen in any such port or place contrary to this or any other 
Act relating to the Customs, such goods shall be forfeited—$ 157. 

Officer may go on boar#, and examine arty Coasting SAi/l—A ny officer of the Customs may go on board 
any, coasting ship In any port or place in the U-K., or at any period of her voyage search such ship, 
and examine all goods on board, and all goods then lading or unlading, and demand all documents 
which ought to be on bpard such ship ; and the collector or comptroller may requiro that all or any such 
documents shall be brought to him tor inspection, and the muster of any ship refusing to produce such 
documents, on demand, or to bring the same to the collector or comptroller when required, shall forfeit 
and pay the stun of 2(7—$ 158. 

An Account of the Tonnage employed in the Coasting Trade, including that between Great Britain and 
Ireland, during the 13 Year ending with 1852. 


Year,. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Years. 

Inwards. 

(Howards’ 

I8II> - 

IMI • 

I8i2 - 
inn . 

1514 - 

1515 - 

1H10 - 

Tom. 
10,766,056 
10,K<.9,071 
10,785,450 

i<vm,i7« 

10,964,707 

1 ¥.486,8.54 

11.9.85,409 

Tong. 

11,417,091 

11 ,<>'>0,2.5? 
11,502,057 
11,521.158 
11,091,861 
15,114,104 
12.981,156 

1R47 - 

18 IS - 
1819 - 

18.50 * 

18.51 - 

1852 - 

Ton». 

12,^19,796 

12,.525,8,2 

II,967,4 7 3 
12,561,651 
12.391.902 
12,475,401 

Tout 

15,20.5,62 4 
13,315,3.50 
12.91.5, .HI 
13,619,526 
13,166,115 
13,411,81.5 


An Account of the Number and Tonnage of the Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade, which entered 
inwards and cleared outwards, with Cargoes, at the several Por^s in the l). K., in 1851 and 1KV>, 
distinguishing the Vessels employed in the Intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland Irom 
other Coasters. 



Entered Inwards. 

| Cleared Outwards. 

1851. 


185L 

1852. 

Ships. 

TonitHue. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnng*. 

Ships. 

TnuiiiiK' . 

Employed In the Intercourse 
between Great Britain and 
Ireland - . . 

Otlter coasting ve*aeU • 

Total 

9,187 

124,4.50 

1,679,483 

10,713,419 

9,406 

121,147 

1,762,197 

10.713.204 

19,031 

131,899 

2,378,097 

11,088,018 

1,676 

128,716 

2,409,905 

11,031,910 

13. «n.SI 5 

133,637 

12,391,902 

130.55.3 

12.475,401 

1 50.950 

13.466.11.5 

147.122 


COBALT (Ger. Kobalt; Du. Kobai; Sw. Cobolt; Fr, Cobalt; It. Cobalto; Rus. 
Koboft t Lat. Cobaltum ), a mineral of a grey colour, with a shade of red, and by no 
means brilliant. It has scarcely any taste or smelly is rather soft; specific gravity 
about 8 - 6. Sometimes it is composed of plates, sometimes of grains, and sometimes 
of small fibres adhering to each other. Its oxides are principally employed. — (See 
Smalts, or Smaltz.) They form the most permanent blue with which we are 
acquainted The colouring power of oxide of cobalt on verifiable mixtures is 
greater, perhaps, than that of any other metal. One grain gives a full blue to LMO 
grains of glass. — ( Thomson's Chemistry, and lire's Dictionary .) 

COCCULUS INDICUS, o& INDIAN BERRY (Sans. Kakamari; Malay, 
Tu,babidgi) t the fruit of the Menispermum Cocculus , a large tree of the Malabar coast, 
Ceylon, &c. It is a small kidney-shaped berry, having a white kernel inside, of a 
most unpleasant taste. It is of a poisonous ailtt intoxicating quality, and has been 
employed to adulterate ale and beer. But its employment in that way is prohibited 
under a penalty of 2001. upon the brewer, and of 5001. upon the seller of the dru<*, by 
the 56 Geo, 3. c. 58. ° 

COCHINEAL (Ger. Xoschenijej Du. Conchenilje ; Fr. CocheniTle; It. Cocciniglia; 
Sp. Cochinilla,' Grana; Port. Cochenilha; Rus. KonsseneV) y an insect ( Coccus cacti) 
found in Mexico, Georgia, South Curolina* and some of the West India islands: 
recently, also, it has been introduced into Java, and promises to become an important 
product of that rapidly improving colony. Formerly it was in Mexico only that it 
was reared with care, and formed a valuable article of commerce; but its culture is now 
more or less attended to in various parts of the West Indies and of the U. States. It 
is a small insect, seldom exceeding the size of a grain of barley; and was generally 
believed, for a considerable time after it began to be imported into Europe, to be a sort 
of vegetable grain or seed. There are two soTts or varieties of cochineal: the best or 
domesticated, which the Spaniards called gratia fina y or fine grain ; and the wild, which 
they call grana sylvejtra r. T he former is nearly twice as.large as theJattet*; probably be¬ 
cause its size has been improved by the favourable effects of human cate, and of a more 
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copious and suitable nourishment, derived solely from the Cactus cochimllifer , during 
many generations. Wild cochineal is collected six times in the year; but that which is 
cultivated is only collected thrice during the same period. The insects, of which there 
are about 70,000 in a pound, being detached from the plants on which they feed by a 
blunt knife, arc put into bags, and dipped in boiling water to kilt them, after which 
they are dried in the sun. It is principally used in the dyeing of scarlet, crimson, 
and other esteemed colours. .The Watery in fusion is of a violet crimson; the alcoholic, of a deep 
crimson ; and the alkaline, of a deep purple, or rather violet hue. It is imported in hags, each contain* 
Ing-about 2001b.; and has the appearance of small, dry, shrivelled, rugose berries or seeds, of a deep 
brown, purple, or mulberry colour, with a white matter between the wrinkles. In this state they suffer 
no Change from length of keeping. Dr. Bancroft says that that cochineal is the best, which is “ large, 
plump, dry, and of a silver white colour on the surface.” 

The species of cochineal called granitla , or dust, is supposed by Dr. Bancroft to be principally formed 
or grants tylvestra. The insects of which it consists are smaller than those composing the fine cochinpal; 
and it does not yield more than a third part of the colouring matter that is yielded by the latter. The 
cochineal Insect was Introduced into India in 1795; but a very inferior sort only is produced. It has also 
been Introduced into Java and Spain ; but with what success remains to be seen. — ( Thomson's Dispenta- 
iory i Bancroft on Colours , dr.) 

The duties on cochineal, after being reduced in 1842 to \t. a cwt.. were finally abolished in 1845. 

In 1852 the imports and exports of cochineal were respectively 22,042 and 8,964 cwts. There were also 
imported during the same year 15 cwt. granilla, and 271 cwt. of dust. The consumption, may, perhaps, 
bo estimated at about 12,000 cwt. or 1,342,000 lbs. 

The priceof cochineal fluctuated very much during the war, partly on account of the obstacles which 
It occasionally threw in the way of importation; and .partly on account of its being an article of direct 
government expenditure. In 1814 the price of the best cochineal was as high as 36s. and 39s.; and it has 
since gone on regularly declining, with hardly a single rally, till it has now (1853) settled down to from 
4s. to 6s. 4 d. per lh. Previously to the late war it had never been under 12j. or 13s. Lac dye has been 
employed to some extent in dyeing scarlet; but notwithstanding this circumstance, the consumption of 
cochineal, occasioned, no doubt, partly by Its cheapness, and partly, perhaps, by some change of fashion, 
has been materially Increased since 1835. This, however, has not had any material influence on its price, 
and it would appear, from the long continuance of low prices, not only without any diminution, but with 
a large increase of imports, that they are quite sufficient to remunerate the growers of the article. — 
(Tooie, $c. on High and Low Prices.) 

COCOA, ok, more properly, CACAO, (Fr. and Sp. Cacao; Ger. Kakao') the seed 
or nuts of the cocoa tree ( Theobroma cacao), growing in the West Indies, and in many 
parts of South America. It is said, by Mr. llryan Edwards, to bear some resemblance, 
both in size and shape, to a young blackheart cherry. The nuts are contained in pods, 
much like a cucumber, that proceed immediately from all parts of the body and larger 
branches; each pod contains from 10 to 30 nuts, of the sizeoflarge almonds, very com¬ 
pactly set. The shell of the nut is of a dark brown colour, brittle, and thin; the kernel 
is, both internally and externally, brownish, divided into several unequal portions, ad¬ 
hering together, but separating without much difficulty; it has a light agreeable smell, 
and an unctuous, bitterish, rather rough and peculiar, but not ungrateful taste. The 
nuts should be chosen full, plump, and shining, without any mustiness, and not worm- 
eaten. They yield, by expression, a great deal of oil; but they are cultivated only that 
they may be employed in the preparation of the excellent beverage cocoa, and the 
manufacture of chocolate, of which they form the principal ingredient. The finest 
cocoa is said to be that of Socomusco. The principal importations were formerly de¬ 
rived from the Caraccas and Guayaquil, particularly the former, the cocoa of which is, 
also, the more valuable. The exports from Venezuela amounted in 1851 to 8,159,905 
lbs., worth 1,299,631 doll. 

M. Humboldt estimated the consumption of cocoa in Europe, in 1806, at 23,000,000 
lbs., of which from 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 were supposed to f>e consumed in Spain. 
The production of cocoa was languishing in the Caraccas for several years previously to 
the commencement of the disturbances in South America; and latterly the cultivation 
of coffee seems to have been in most parts gaining the ascendancy. —( Humboldt , Pers. 
Narrative , vol. iv. pp. 236 — 247. Eng. trans.) In 1851 the exports of coffee from 
Venezuela amounted to 37,968,081 lbs. 

Duties. Consumption in England. — Down to a Into period the consumption of cocoa in England was 
confined within very narrow limits; a result which we are inclined to ascribe to the oppressiveness of the 
duties with which it has been loaded, and not to its being unsuitable to the public taste. It is'now many 
years since Mr. Bryan Edwards declared that the ruin of the cocoa plantations, with which Jamaica once 
abounded, was the effect of ” the heavy hand of ministerial exaction.” — {Hut. of W^st Indies, il. 863. 
ed. 1819.) And, unaccountable ns it may seem, this pressure was not materially abated till 1832, when 
the duties on cocoa from a British possession were reduced from 6 <1. lo 2d. per lb. And such was the 
Influence of this judicious measure, that the consumption of cocoa, which, at an average of the 3 years 
ending with 1831, amounted to 440,578 lbs. a year, had increased at an average of the 3 years ending with 
1842, to 2,072,332 lbs. 1 The duty on foreign cocoa continued from. 1830 down to 1842 to be (generally 6 d. 
per lb.,) three times as great as that on coffee from a British possession ; and in consequence of this 
discrepancy, none of it was entered for home consumption under the duty, though it is worthy of remark 
that cocoa for the navy, which pays no duty, was almost always taken from a foreign stock. In 1842 the 
duty on cocoa from a British possession was farther reduced l fat. per lb.; and It might have been 
expected that the ratio of protection in favour of plantation cocoa would then, also, have been diminished 
but it was not till 1846 that the duty on forelgn cocoa was reduced to 2,*^. per lb.. . 

In 1853 the duties were finally equalised, and fixed at Id. per lh. The duties on husks and shells wer 
then, also, fixed at frf. per lb., and oa paste or chocolate at 2d. per do. We subjoin 
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An Account of the Quantities of Cocoa admitted to Consumption in 1850, showing also, the Rates 
of Duty, and the Produce thereof. 


Description*. 

Quantities 
retained for 
Consumption. 

Rates of Duty. 

Nett Produce 
of Duty. 


Li*. 

iVr lb. 

£ ». 

d. 

Jlritinh I’lanfatl6n» » 

2,514,518 

l $t( L 

11,100 18 

7 

Foreign - - 

666,323 


4,957 17 

7 

Total ... 

3,080,641 

f |d. of British possessions . 1 

16,058 16 

* 

Cocoa hu»k» And shells 

674,465 

Ijjd. of Foreign • .J 

| of British possessions . ) 

2,951 7 

0 

Chocolate and cocoa put* « 

12,381 

( C^d. of Foreign - -j| 
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To which must be added 1.037,514 lbs. taken for the navy. 

In 1852, 3,328,627 lbs. Were admitted to consumption, exc. the supply for the nary. 

In 1862 the imports of cocoa from the British W. Indies amounted to 3,938,451 lbs., of which 3,293,620 lb«. 
were supplied by Trinidad, and 684,229 lbs. by Grenada. The imports from both islands have been 
largely increased within the last dozen years. In 1850 we imported 1,204,572 lbs. cocoa from Brazil, 

principally from Para, and 1,231,773 do. from Chill. . 

No abatement is made from the duty on cocoa on account of damage. — 16 A 17 Viet. c. 107. 5 76. 

Cocoa husks and shells are brought not only from the West Indies, but from Gibraltar and other 
places, being the refuse of the chocolate manufactories carried on in them. 

British plantation cocoa was worth in bond in the London market, in October, 1853, from 30s. to 40$. 
a cwt. 

COCO, COKER, or, more properly, COCOA NCJTS(Ger. Kokoniisse; Du, Ko- 
kosnooten ; Fr. and Sp. Cocos g It. Cocchi ; Hus. Kokos; Sans. NarikSla), the fruit of a 
species of palm tree (Cocos nucifera Lin.). This tree is common almost every where 
within the tropics, and is extremely valuable ; being to the palmivorous inhabitants of 
many parts of Ceylon, Brazil, and other intertropical regions, not merely their principal 
wealth, but almost their entire dependence. Every part of the tree is appropriated to 
some peculiar purpose; and an Indian with a garden containing 12 coco-nut trees and 
2 jack trees is said to be comparatively independent ! But we may observe that this 
fucility of obtaining subsistence is not an advantage, but the reverse ; indolence and a 
want of civilisation being its invariable accompaniment. The tree grows to the height 
of from 50 to 90 feet; it has no branches, but the leaves are from 12 to 14 feet in length, 
with a very strong middle rib. The fruit is nearly as large as a man's head ; the ex¬ 
ternal rind is thin, tough, and of a brownish red colour. Beneath this there is a quan¬ 
tity of very tough fibrous matter, which is used in the manufacture of cordage, and 
coarse sail-cloth. It is buoyant and extremely well suited for ropes of large diameter ; 
and until the introduction of chain cables most part of the ships which navigated the 
Indian seas were supplied with cables of this material.—(see Coir.) Within the fibrous 
coating is the shell of the nut, which is nearly globular, very hard, susceptible of a high 
polish, and used for many domestic purposes ; the kernel is white, in taste and firmness 
resembling that of a hazel nut; it is hollow in the interior, the hollow being filled with 
» milky fluid. While the nut is green, the whole hollow of the shell is filled with fluid, 
which is refreshing, agreeable, and pleasant to the taste. The solid part of the ripe 
kernel is extremely nutritious, but rather indigestible. The kernels yield by expres¬ 
sion a great deal of oil, which, when recent, is equal to that of sweet almonds; but it 
soon becomes rancid, and is then employed by painters. A tree generally yields about 
IOO nuts, in clusters near the top of about a dozen each. The wood of the tree is made 
into boats, rafters, the frames of houses, and gutters to convey water. The leaves 
are used for thatching buildings ; and are wrought into mats, baskets, and many other 
things, for which osiers are employed in Europe ; so that every part of it is applied to 
some useful end. 

If the body of the tree be bored, there exudes from the wound a w hite liquor, called 
palm wine or toddy. It is very sweet when fresh ; kept A few hours, it becomes more 
poignant and agreeable; but next day it begins to grow sour, and in the space of 24 
hours is changed into vinegar. When distilled, it produces the best species of Indian 
arrack ; it also yields a great deal of sugar. Toddy is obtained from several species of 
palms, but that of the Cocos nuci/era is the best. — ( See Marshall on the Coco-Nut Tree; 
Ainslie's Materia Indica; Rees's Cyclopedia, ) 

An improvement effected in the preparation of cocoa oil has made it of much ingi- 
portance in the arts, by rendering it available in the manufacture of candles and soap, 
and for various purposes to which it was. not previously applicable. 

The palm oil met with in the market is not obtained from the Cocos nuqifera, but 
from another species of palm# It is chiefly imported from the coast of Guinea. — (Sec 
Palm On*) 
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Cocoa nuts are produced in immense quantities in Ceylon, forming, with their pro¬ 
ducts, — oil, arrack, and coir, — the principal articles of export from that island. They 
are also very abundant in the Maidive Islands, Siam, and on several places of the coast 
of Brazil. Cocoa oil is in very extensive use all over Indio, and large quantities are 
manufactured in the lower provinces of Bengal. This latter is said to be superior to 
that imported from Ceylon. 

At an average of the 3 years ending with 1850, 431,071 gall, of cocoa nut oil were 
exported fr6m Ceylon. 

A duty on cocoa nuts when imported into the U. Kingdom, after being reduced in 
1832, was suppressed in 1845. In 1852 we imported 1,825,471 nuts, which were almost 
wholly retained for consumption. They arc used, instead of wedges, to fill up the 
interstices between casks and packages in the cargoes of ships, so that their freight costs 
but little. In the same year our imports and exports of cocoa-nut oil amounted 
respectively to 101,863 and 74,751 cwts. — (Pari. Paper , Np. 504. scss. 1853.) 

COD (Ger. Kabljau, Bakalau ; Du. Kabeljaauw , liauhaelja ; Da. Kabliuu , Shrei- 
torihy Bakelau; Sw. Kabeijo, Bakelau ; Fr. Murue, Cabillaud; It. Baccala, Baccalare; 
Sp, Bacalao ; Port. Bacalhdo ; Lat. Gadus), a species of fish, too well known to require 
any description. 44 It is amazingly prolific. Leewenhoek counted 9,384,000 eggs in a 
cod-fish of a middling size; a number that will baffle all the efforts of man to extermi¬ 
nate. In our seas they begin to spawn in January, and deposit their eggs in rough 
ground, among rocks. Some continue in roe till the begnning of April. 

“ The cod is only found in the northern parts of the world; it is an ocean fish, and 
never met with in the Mediterranean. The great rendezvous of the cod-fish is on the 
i banks of Newfoundland, and the other sand banks that lie off the coasts of Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, and New England. They prefer those situations, by reason of the quan¬ 
tity of worms produced in these sandy bottoms, which tempt them to resort there for 
food. But another cause of the particular attachment the fish have to these spots is 
their vicinity to the polar seas, where they return to spawn: there they deposit their 
roes in full security ; but want of food forces them, as soon as the more southern seas 
are open, to repair thither for subsistence. Few are taken to the north of Iceland, but 
they abound on its softlh and west coasts. They are also found to swarm on the coasts 
of Norway, in the Baltic, and off the Orkney and Western Isles ; after which their 
numbers decrease in proportion as they advance towards the south, when they seem 
quite to cease before they reach the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

44 Before the discovery of Newfoundland, the greater fisheries of cod were on the seas 
of Iceland, and off our Western Isles, which were the grand resort of ships from all the 
commercial nations; but it seems that the greatest plenty was met with near Iceland. 
The English resorted thither before the year 1415 ; for we find that Henry V. was dis¬ 
posed to give satisfaction to the King of Denmark for certain irregularities committed 
by his subjects on those seas. In the reign of Edward IV. the English were excluded 
from the fishery, by treaty. In latter times, we find Queen Elizabeth condescending to 
ask permission to fish in those seas, from Christian IV. of Denmark. In the reign of 
her successor, however, no fewer than 150 English ships were employed in the. Iceland 
fishery; which indulgence might arise from the marriage of James with a princess of 
Denmark.”<—( Pennant's British Zoology.) 

Cod is prepared in two different ways ; that it, it is either gutted, salted, and then 
barrelled — in which state it is denominated green or pickled cod, — or it is dried and 
cured — in which state it is called dried cod. Heady access to the shore is indispensable 
to the prosecution of the latter species of fishery. 

Cod Fishery , British . — This fishery, including under the term not only that of 
common cod, but of haddock, ling, hake, torsk, &c„ is of very considerable value and 
importance. It consists of two grand departments, which may be respectively termed 
the homey and the distant or colonial fishery. The first is carried on in a great variety 
of places contiguous to the shores of the British islunds; but the most productive and 
valuable of the adjacent fisheries are those in the neighbourhood of the Shetland and 
Orkney islands, and off the shores of Essex,‘Suffolk, Norfolk* Lincoln, &c. Formerly 
the principal part of the cod brought to London was taken round the edges of the 
Dogger-bank, or rather in the hollows between it and the Well-bank; and the finest is 
still brought from thence. But within the last few years the London market has been 
in great part supplied with cod taken between Yarmouth and the Nore ; and in conse< 
quence of its being procured so much nearer home, the average price of cod has fallen 
from 30 to 50 per cent, below what it was from 1815 to 1820. — (Report on the Channel 
Fisheries, p. 85.) This change has occasioned a great increase in the number of fishing 
smacks belonging to Barring, Gravesend, and other ports on the Thames; while those 
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belonging to Harwich and the more distant ports have been materially reduced 
The cod tuken by the fishermen of Shetland and the Western Isles is mostly curea 
dried, hut it is partially, also, cured green or in pickle; and it is sometimes, though 
much seldomer now than formerly, conveyed alive in welled vessels to London. The 
haddocks taken on the Aberdeenshire coast, and cured at the village of Finnan, near 
Aberdeen, are held in the highest estimation. The haddocks taken in Dublin bay are 
the largest of any taken on the British coasts. » - 

There are no means by which to form any estimate either of the number of fishing 
vessels, or of the quantity or value of the fish annually taken in the home cod fishery; 
by far the larger portion being landed without account or notice of any kind, and dis¬ 
posed of fresh. The following account contains such particulars only as have been 
brought under the notice of the commissioners for the improvement of the British 
fisheries. 

Account of the Total Quantity of Cod, Ling, or Hake, cured, punched, or branded, and exported, since 
1826, in so far as the same has boon brought under the Cognizance of the Officers of the 1'ishery 
hoard. 



* For Scotland ami the Isle of Man only. 

f The liranding and i>uitclimg of cod and ling was discontinued at (he 5th January, 1850, as well as the collection nf returns 
for KngUnd 


V. /?.—The hooks of thi* department do not exhibit the total tonnage bounty; while the lmunty vessels licensed for cod, ling, 

quantity of cod, liftg, or bake cured till rbe year commencing or hake fishery, on the tonnage bounty, was 50#. i«?r Ion for 

5th of April, ISV'h The bounty from the commencement or tonnage and cargo to the 5th of July, 182fi ; 45#. from tli me 

tim nhttiact to the 5th of April, 1H30, was near 4s. tier cwt. to the 5th of July, IH‘£7 ; 4(1#. to the 5th nl July, lK'^s ; ami 

for (isli ( ured and dried, and 2#. Cut. jaw barrel for fish cured 35#. to the 5th of April. 1830 ; when the bounties ceased id. 

In pickle, taken by the crews of vessels or boats not on the together, and have not since been renewed. 


Distant Cod Fishery. — The great bank of Newfoundland, discovered by Jolm or 
Sebastian Cabot in 1197, was long, and perhaps still is, the principal seat of the distant 
cod fishery. The extraordinary abundance of cod-fisli on its banks having been 
speedily ascertained, the French, Portuguese, and Spaniards soon after engaged in the 
fishery. The English were later in coming into the field. In 1578, Fiance had on 
the banks of Newfoundland 150 vessels, Spain 120 or 130, Portugal 50, and England 
from 30 to 50. During the first half of last century, the fishery was principally carried 
on by the English, including the Anglo-Americans, and the French; but the capture 
of Cape Breton, and of their other possessions in America, gave a severe blow to the 
fishery of the latter. The American war divided tire British fishery ; that portion of it 
which had previously been carried on from New England being thereafter merged in 
that of the United States Still, however, we contrived to preserve the largest share. At 
an average of the 3 years ending with 1789, we are said to have had 402 ships, J ,911 boats, 
and 16,85G men, engaged in'the American fisheries. During last war, the French being 
excluded from the fisheries, those of England attained to ati extraordinary degree of 
prosperity ; the total value of the produce of the Newfoundland fishery in 1814 having 
exceeded 2,800,000/. But since the peace, the British fishery on the Newfoundland 
‘tanks has rapidly declined; and can hardly, indeed, be said, at this moment, to exist. 
It is now carried on almost entirely by the French and the Americans; the facilities 
~njoycd by the latter for its prosecution being greater than those of any other people, 
a-.d the former being tempted to engage in it by the extraordinary encouragements 
afforded by government. At present, the British fishery carried on by the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland is confined entirely to the shore or boat fishery. But this, though pro^ 
bably not so good a nursery of sailors as the bank fishery, is admitted to be “the most 
productive of merchantable fish and oil.(JIP Gregor's British America, 2d ed. vol. 
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'll. 206.) The average annual products of the fisheries of all sorts, including sea- 
salmon, &c., exported from Newfoundland, during the 3 years ended with 1332, is 
stated by Mr. M‘Gregor to have amounted to 516’,417/. — (Vol. u p. 161.) A eon- 
si derable fishery is also carried on from the ports and harbours of Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, New Brunswick, &e. But next to that of Newfoundland, the principal British 
fishery is carried on along the coast of Labrador. We borrow from the valuable work 
now referred to, the following statements with respect to it: — 

1 “ During the fishing season, from 280 to 300 schooners proceed from Newfoundland to the different 
fishing stations on the coast of Labrador, whereabout 520,000 British subjects are emplo>ed for the season. 
About one-third of the schooners make two voyages, loaded with dry fish, back to Newfoundland during 
the summer, and several merchant vessels proceed from Labrador with their cargoes direct to Europe, 
leaving, generally, full cargoes for tho fishing vessels to carry to Newfoundland. A considerable part of. 
the fish of the second voyage is in a green or pickled state, and drie i afterwards at Newfoundland. Eight 
or nine schooners from Quebec frequent the coast, having on board about 80 seamen and 100 fishermen. 
Some of the fish caught by them is sent to Europe, and the rest to Quebec ; besides which, they carry 
annually about 6,000/. worth of furs, oil, and salmon to Canada. 

“ From Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, but chiefly fiom the former, 100 to 120 vessels resort to La¬ 
brador. The burthen of these vessels may amount to 6,000 or 7.000 tons, carrying about i ,20u seamen and 
fishermen. They generally carry the principal part of their cargoes home in a green state. 

“ One third of the resident inhabitants are English, Irish, or Jersey setvants, left in charge of the pro¬ 
perty in the fishing rooms, and who also employ themselves, in the Bpring and fall, catching seals in nets. 
The other two-thirds live constantly at Labiador, as furriers and seal-catchers on their own account, but 
chiefly in the former capacity, during winter, and all are engaged in the fisheries during summer. Half 
of these people aro Jerseymen and Canadians, most of whom have families. 

“ From 16,000 to 18,000 seals are taken at Labrador in the beginning of winter and in spring. They 
are very large ; and the Canadians, and other winter residents, are said to feast and fatten on their flesh. 
About 4,000 of these seals are killed hy the Esquimaux. The whole number caught produce about 350 
tuns of oil, vulue about 8,000/.“ — (Vol. i. p. 185.) 

The total produce of tho Labrador fishery in 1832 was estimated by Mr. M‘Oregor at 302,050/.; and he 
farther estimated the total produce of the British fisheries in the various seas and rivers of America, 
including seal oil and skins, at an average of the 5 years ending with 1832, at 857,210/. a year. — (Vol. ii. 
p. 590.) But it is now considerably greater. We subjoin 

An Account of the Quantities and Value of each kind of Fish taken in the Newfoundland Fishery 
(including that carried on at Labrador by Boats from Newfoundland) In 1838 and 1851. 


Description. 

1838. 

1851. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Cod fish, dripd - quint. 

Oort* full - - - - — 

Silinou - - • tferc 1 

Ditto - - - - barrel*/ 

Herring* - - - - — 

Mackerel - vnhio 

Caplin, cod sounds, and longues - - package* 

Heal and cod oil, mid blubber ■ - • gallons 

heal skins .... No. 

Tnlal value 

781.515 
4,108 
4,108 
1.1,720 

018 

2,173,074 

375,301 

£ 

481,040 

2 Oil 

13,310 

10,728 

4 

2K1 

219,428 

30,174 

1,017,212 
482 
2.9.10 1 
1,013/ 
30,229 

8384 

2,733,983 

611,(.30 

£ 

492,882 

192 

12,021 

18,201 

23.1 ■ 
319,977 
70,.190 

• 

£700,831 


£9211,117 


Note .—The number of ships employed m the fisheries cannot be ascertained; tho number of boats 
is about 7,000. 


About eight-tenths of the dried fish exported from Newfoundland by British subjects 
are sent to Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other Continental nations ; the rest goes to the 
West Indies and to Great Britain. 

The act 5 Geo. 4. c. 51. contains several regulations with respect to the Newfoundland fisheries. 
Aliens are prohibited from fishing on the coasts, or in the hays or rivers of Newfoundland, excepting, 
however, the rights and privileges granted by treaty to foreign stutes at amity witli his Majesty. 

All British subjects may take, cure, and dry fish, occupy vacant places, cut down tiecs for building, 
and do other things useful for the trade— § 3. 

Certificates should be granted to vessels clearing out for the fishery; and on arrival at Newfoundland 
a report should be made of such certificate, and registered ; and on leaving the fishery the usual clearance 
shall be obtained. Vessels having on board any goods other than fish, Zfcc. to forfeit the fishing certificate. 
— § 4. 

Fergons throwing out ballast, &c. to theprejudico of the harbours in Newfoundland, shall be subject to 
a penalty. — § 5. 

A contract in writing, specifying wages, and how to be. pnid, must be entered into with seamen arul 
fishermen— § 7. 

A fishorman is prohibited receiving more than three-fourths of his wages during service ; but tho 
balance due to him is to be paid immediately upon tlie expiration of the covenanted time of service. No 
fisherman to he turned off,.exoept for wilful neglect of duty, or other^ufiicient cause, under a penalty, 
for each offence, of not lest than 5/. nor more than 50/. 

in order to fulfil the conditions in any treaty with a foreign state, his Majesty may empower tho 
governor of Newfoundland to remove any works erected by British subjects for the purpose of carrying 
on thefishery between Cape St. John and Cape Kay, and to compel them to depart to another place.—§ 12. 

Every person so refusing to depart shall forfeit 50/.—§ 13. 

The governor is empowered to sell or lease places within the island called Ship-rooms. — } 14. 

For'the regulations, Sec. as to the importation of fish into Great Britain, see Fish. 

It is doubtful whether the distant cod fishery may not have passed its 2 enith. Spain, 
Italy, and other Catholic countries, have always been the great markets for dried fish : 
but the observance of Lent is every day becoming less strict; aud the demand for dried 
fish will, it is most likely, sustain a corresponding decline. The relaxed observance of 
Lent in the Netherlands and elsewhere fans done more^than anything else to injure the 
herring fishery of Holland. * 

Cod Fishery, American. — The Americans have at all times prosecuted the cod fishery 
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with great vigour and success. Their fishermen arc remarkable for their activity and 
enterprise, sobriety, and frugality ; and their proximity to the fishing grounds, and the 
other facilities they possess for carrying ou the fishery, give them advantages with which 
it is very difficult to contend. In 1795, the Americans employed in the cod fishery 
about 31,000 tons of shipping; in 1807, they are said to have employed 70,306 tons: 
but it subsequently declined for several years, and was almost entirely suspended during 
the late war. According to the official returns (laid before Congress the 1st of January, 
1853), the Americans bad in the year ending the 30th of June, 1852, 102,659 tons 
shipping engaged in the cod fishery. During the same year they exported 134,732 
quintals of dried, and 19,379 barrels of pickled cod; their aggregate value being 453,610 
dollars. 

“ The Americans follow two or more modes of fitting out for the fisheries. The first is accomplished 
by 6 or 7 farmers, or their sons, balding a schooner daring winter, which they man themselves (as all 
the Americans on the sea coast are more or less seamen as well as farmers) ; and after fitting the vessel 
with necessary stores, they proceed to the banks, Gulf of St. Lawrence, or Labrador ; and, loading their 
vessel with fish, make a voyage between spring and harvest. The proceeds they divide, after paying any 
balance they may owe for outfit. They remain at homo to assist in gathering their crops, and proceed 
again for another cargo, which is salted down, and not afterwards dried : this is termed mud-fish, and 
kept for homo consumption. The other plan is, when a merchant, or any other, owning a vessel, lets her 
to 10 or 15 men on shares. He finds the vessel and nets. The men pay for all the provisions, hooks 
and linos, and for the salt necessary to cure their proportion of the fish. One of the number Is acknow* 
lodged master ; but he has to catch fish as well as the others, and receives only about 20s. per month for 
navigating the vessel: the crew have five eighths of the fish caught, and the owners three eighths of tho 
whole. 

“ The first spring voyage Is made to the banks ; the second either to the banks, Gulf of St. Lawrence, or 
the coast of Labrador ; the third or fall voyage, is again to the banks ; and a fourth, or second fall voyage, 
is also made, sometimes, to the banks.” —( MHirt’gor, vol. i. p. 220.) 

It is stipulated in the first article of a convention between Great Britain and the United States, signed 
at London, 20th of October, 1818, that the subjects of the United States shall have liberty to take all sorts 
of fish “ on that part of the coast of Newfoundland from Cape Hay to the Rameau Islands, on the western 
and northern coasts of Newfoundland from Capo Kay to the Quirpou islands, on the Magdalen Islands, 
and also on the coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks, from Mount Joly, on the southern coast of Labrador, 
to and through the Straits of Beileisle, and thence northwardly indefinitely along the coast, without pre¬ 
judice, however, to any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and that the American 
fishermen shall also have liberty, for ever, to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours, 
mid creeks of the southern parts of the coast of'Newfoundland here above described, and of the coast of 
Labrador ; but so soon as the same, or any portion thereof, shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for the 
said fishermen to dry or cure fish without previous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, 
proprietors, or possessors of the ground. And the United States hereby renounce for ever any liberty 
heretofore enjoyed or claimed by tho inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish on or within 3 marine 
miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America not 
included within the above mentioned limits.” The American fishermen are, however, admitted into ail 
hays, Ac. for the pttrposo of shelter, of repairing damages, of purchasing wood, and of obtaining water, 
ami for no other purpose whatever ; and when there, they are to he placed under Buch restrictions as 
may he necessary to prevent their abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them. 

Cod Fishery> French. — France has always enjoyed a considerable share of the cod 
fishery. The following Table shows the extent so which she has carried it since the 
peace. 


Account of the Number of Ships, with their Tonnage, Crews, and Cargoes, that have entered the 
dificrent Ports of France from the Cod Fishery during the under-mentioned Years. 


Year*. 

Shipping. 

Imports. ] 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Codfish, green. 

Codfish, dr;. 

Oil. 

1R25 .... 

1830 . * . . 1 

1835 

1840 . • . 

1811 

ATS 

S77 

463 j 

458 

419 1 

35,172 

45,036 

55,881 

54,583 

54,064 

6,311 

8,174 

11,225 

5X897 

9,239 

Quint. 

72,889 

104,003 

161,657 

336, 

1 

Quint. 

158,237 

136.457 

87,742 

740 

Quint. 

12,913 

11,560 

12,870 

17,962 


The quantities of oil are exclusive of dutches (huiles non epur£s) ; there are also sounds, Ac. Mar¬ 
seilles, Granville, Dunkirk, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, and Nantes, are the principal ports whence ships 
are fitted out for tho fishery. 


But notwithstanding the apparent prosperity of this branch of industry, it may be 
doubted whether it be really so beneficial to France as would at first sight appear. It 
depends more upon artificial regulations than upon any thing else Foreign cod is ex¬ 
cluded from the French markets by the oppressive duty with which it is loaded ; and 
the comparatively great demand for dried fish in Catholic countries renders this a very 
great boon to the French fishermen. But it is admitted that this would not be enough 
to sustain the fishery ; and high bounties are paid to those engaged in it. These, how¬ 
ever, have been reduced of late years; and they will probably, in no long time, undergo 
still further alterations. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, small islands on the coast of Newfoundland, belong to the 
French. Their right of fishing upon the shores of that island, and upon the great bank, 
was replaced, in 1814, upon the footing on which it atood in 1792. This concession has 
been much objected to by Mr. M‘Gregor and others: we believe, .however, that they 
have materially over-rated its influence. 
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COFFEE (Ger. Koffe, Koffelxjhnen ; Du. Koffy, Koffibooncn } Da. Kaffe , Kaffebonner ; 
Sw. Koffej Fr. It. ana Port. Caffe; Sp. Caff; Hus. Koff; Pol. Kawaj Lat. Coffea , 
Caffea ; Arab. Bun / Malay, Kawa ; Pers. Tochem, Ketveh ; Turk. Chnube ), the berries 
of the coffee plant ( Coffea Arabica Lin.). They are generally of an oval form, smaller 
than a horse-bean, and of a tough, close, and hard texture; they are prominent on 
the one side and flattened on the other, having a deeply marked furrow running length¬ 
wise along the flattened side; they are moderately heavy, of a greenish colour, and a 
somewhat bitterish taste. 

Historical Notice of Coffee. — The coffee plant is a native of that part of Arabia 
called terris fuha missa Salueis; but it is now very extensively cultivated in 

the southern extremity of India, in Java, the West Indies, Brazil, &c. We are igno¬ 
rant of the precise period when it began to be roasted, and the decoction used as a drink, 
though the discovery is not supposed to date further back than the early part of the 
fifteenth century. No mention of it is made by any ancient writer ; nor by any of the 
moderns previously to the sixteenth century. Leonhart Rauwol£ a German physician, 
is believed to be the first European who has taken any notice of coffee. His work 
was published in 157.% and his account is, in some respects, inaccurate. Coffee was, 
however, very accurately described by Prosper Albinus, who had been in Egypt as 
physician to the Venetian consul, in his works de Plantis Egypti , and de Medicina Egyp- 
Ajorum, published in 1591 and 1592. 

A public coffee-house was opened for the first time, in London, in 1652. A Turkey 
merchant, of- the name of Edwards, having brought along with him from the Levant 
some bags of coffee, and a Greek servant accustomed to make it, his house was thronged 
with visitors to see and taste this new sort of liquor; and, wishing to gratify his 
friends without putting himself to inconvenience, he allowed his servant to make and 
sell coffee publicly. In consequence of this permission, the latter opened a coffee-house 
in Newman’s Court, Cornhill, on the spot where the Virginia Coffee-house now stands. 
Garraway’s was the first coffee-house opened after the great fire in 1666.—(Seethe 
learned and elaborate treatise of Moseley on coffee, 5th ed. p. 15.)* 

M. de la Roque mentions that the use of coffee was introduced into France between 
1640 and 1660; and he further states, that the first coffee-house for the sale of coffee 
in France was opened at Marseilles, in 1671. — ( Voyage de la Syrie, tom. ii. pp. 310— 
319.) It was hardly, however, known, except to a few travellers who had visited the 
East, till 1669, when it was introduced to the best society in Paris by Solyman Aga, 
ambassador from the Grand Seignior to Louis XIV. It immediately became fashion¬ 
able ; and the taste for it having been quickly diffused, a coffee house was opened for 

its sale in 1672, which, in no long time, had several competitors-(See the excellent 

work of Le Grand D’Aussy, Vie Privde des Francois, iii. 127. cd. 1815.) 

Some time between 1680 and 1690, the Dutch planted coffee beans they had procured 
from Mocha, in the vicinity of Batavia In 1690, they sent a plant to Europe ; and it 
was from berries obtained from this plant that the first coffee plantations in the West 
Indies and Surinam were derived. 

Progressive Consumption of Coffee in Great Britain. Influence of the Duties. — In 
3660, a duty of 4d. a gallon was laid on all coffee made and sold. Previously to 1732, 
the duty on coffee amounted to 2s. a pound; but an act was then passed, in compliance 
with the solicitations of the West India planters, reducing the duty to 1*. 6d. a pound ; 
at which it stood for many years, producing, at an average, about 10,000 1. a year. In 
consequence, however, of the prevalence of smuggling, caused by the too great magni¬ 
tude of the duty, the revenue declined, in 1783, to 2,869/. 10s. 10,Jr/. And it having 
l>cen found impossible otherwise to check the practice of clandestine importation, the 
duty was reduced, in 1784, to 6d. The consequences of this wise and salutary measure 
were most beneficial. Instead of being reduced, the revenue was immediately raised 
to near three times its previous amount, or to 7,200Z. 15*. 9</., showing that the con¬ 
sumption of legally imported coffee must have increased in about a ninefold proportion! 
— a striking and conclusive proof, as Mr. Bryan Edwarda has observed, of the effect of 
heavy taxation in defeating its own object. — ( Hist, of the West Indies , vol. it p. 340. 
8vo. ed.) 

The history of the coffee trade abounds with similar and eyen more striking examples 
of the superior productiveness of low duties. In 1807, the duty was 1*. 8 d. a pound ; 
and the quantity entered for home consumption amounted to 1,170,164 lbs., yielding 
a revenue of 161,245/. 11s. 4 d. In 1808, the dttty was reduced from Is. 8rf» to Id. ; 

* Charles It. attempted; by a proclamation issued in 1675, to suppress coffee-houses, on the ground of 
their being resorted to bf disaffected persons, who devised and spread abroad divers false, malicious, 
and scandalous reports,, to the defamation or his Majesty's government, and to the disturbance of the 
peace and qgiet the nation.” The opinion of the Judges having been taken as to the legality of the 
proceeding, they resolved, ** That retailing coffee might be an innocent trade; but as it was used to 
nourish sedition, spread lies, and scandalise great men, it might also be a common nuisance 1" 
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and in 1809, no fewer than 9,251,847 lbs. were entered for home consumption, 
yielding, notwithstanding the reduction of duty, a revenue of 245,856/. 85 . 4 d. The 
duty having been raised, in 1819, from 7 d. to Is. a pound, the quantity entered for 
home consumption, in 1824, was, 7,093,041 lbs., yielding a revenue of 407,544/. 4s. 3d. 
In 1824, however, the duty being again reduced from Is. to 6d., the quantity entered 
forborne consumption, in 1825, was 10,766,112 lbs., and in 1831 it had increased to 
22,740,627 lbs., yielding a nett revenue of 583,751/. 

The rapid increase in the consumption from 1825 to 1832 must not, however, be 
wholly ascribed to the. reduction of the duty. This, no doubt, had the greatest in¬ 
fluence; but a good deal is also owing to the low price of coffee from T&24 to 1830; 
and also to the great reduction during the shme- period in the price of low In-own sugar 
(fully l^d. per pound), a cheap and abundant supply of which is so indispensable to the 
extensive use of coffee. 

Theae statements, which are principally deduced from the accompanying account. 
No. I., refer to the consumption of Great Britain only ; hut the account No. II. in¬ 
cludes the United Kingdom, and is brought down to 1850. The most remarkable 
features in this account are the reduction of the duty on coffee from the East Indies 
and Ceylon to the same level as that on coffee from the West Indies, and the farther 
reduction of the duty on coffee from British possessions in 1842 to 4 j rl. per lb. The 
equalisation of the duty on East and West India coffee had become indispensable after 
the rapid decline in the supplies from the West Indies consequent to the emancipation 
of the slaves ; for, as foreign coffee was burdened with a high discriminating duty, the 
price of British coffee must otherwise have risen to such a height as materially to in¬ 
terfere with the consumption. The latter, indeed, did nbt increase after 1837 in the 
ratio that might have been expected from the increasing population and wealth of the 
country, and since 1847 it has, in fact, sustained a very considerable diminution. The 
quantity of coffee retained for home consumption in the last-mentioned year was 
87,441,373 lbs., whereas, in 1850, it was only 31,166,358 lbs., the revenue being, of 
course, diminished in the same proportion. (See annexed tables.) 

But notwithstanding this serious decline in the consumption of coffee properly so 
called, there is no reason to think that the consumption of the article sold under its 
name has in any degree fallen off On the contrary, the fair presumption i 9 that it has 
materially increased. We have already seen (art. Chicory) the rapid increase in the 
culture of chicory, and the pxtent to which it is now produced in this country. Very 
little, however, if any, chicory is sold as such, it being all, or mostly all, used as a 
substitute for, or rather as a means of adulterating coffee. And, strange to say, this 
fraudulent practice has been legitimated by a Treasury Minute of the 4 th of August, 
1840, which has the following words, viz,, — 

My Lords do not consider that any measures should be enforced, to prevent the sale of coffee mixed 
with chicory, and are of opinion that the prosecutions in question should be dropped. 

“ My Lords do not consider such admixture will be a fraud upon the revenue so long as the chicory 
pays the proper doty ; and as between the seller and the consumer, my Lords desire that government 
should interfere us little as possible.” 

But, in point of fact, chicory pays no “proper duty,” or indeed any duty at all. It 
is a home product free of duty, which is permitted to be substituted for, and sold 
under the name of a colonial and foreign product now charged with a duty of 3d. per 
lb., or 28*. per cwt. Here we have protection in its most offensive form, for it is allied 
with fraud and injustice. It would, we admit, be very difficult, or rather, perhaps, 
impracticable, to prevent, under any system, the adulteration of coffee with chicory and 
other matters. But is that any reason why such adulteration should be legalised? 
The effect of this licence is to tempt many tradesmen to sell coffee as‘genuine when it 
is alloyed with chicory, or chicory by itself as coffee, because such proceedings are 
legal, who would do nothing of the sort were they declared to be illegal. It is, in 
truth, giving the sanction of government to a fraudulent and dishonest practice; and 
ts, therefore, not only in Itself extremely objectionable, but It affords a. precedent for, and a sort of jus¬ 
tification of other practices of the same kind. We are clear, therefore, that the Minute in question 
should be cancelled, and that the parties who sell chicory for coffee, or who adulterate the latter 
With chicory or other materials, should be subjected, on detection, to suitablo punishment; or if not, 
that chicory ralsod at home should be charged with the same duty that is laid on the coffco for which it 
is substituted. This, and nothing less than this, will satisfy the justice of the case. It la supposed 
that at present about 12,500 tons of chicory, exclusive of other matters mixed with It, are annually dis¬ 
posed of under the name of coffee. - 

In the meantime the best that can be done by those who have the opportunity, and who wish to get 
the thing they order. Is to buy coffee befor^Lit Is ground ; and as a mill for grinding may be bought for 
a small sum, and coffee is sold ready *• roasted,” there is, In this way, no great difficulty in obviating 
adulteration. Those who use ground coffee will also be pretty secure against fraud if they resort only 
to shops of the highest character. 7 r 

It is seep, from the accompanying tables, that the duty on foreign coffee was reduced in 1844 to fiXd. 
por lb. And, following up the example set in the case of the sugar duties, it was farther reduced in the 
course of the present year (15th April, 1851) to 3d. per lb. that is, to the same rate of duty that was then 
laid on British colonial coffee. Hence, while we place our colonists on, the same footing with the 
foreigner, we give the chicory growers a protection against them both of 3d. per lb. or S8s. a cwt. I 
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I.—An Aceount of the Quantity of Coffee retained for IJomc Consumption in Great Britain, the Rates of 
Dnty thereon, and the Produce of the Duties, in each Year from 1781) to 1832, both Inclusive. 


Years 

Quantities retained 
for Horne 
Consumption. 

BritishPlantatian 

Hates of Duty .on 

East India. 

Nett Revenue of Customs and 
Excite. , 


Lbs. 

Ter lb. 

Per l b. 

Per cen t .nd valorem. 

£ 


d. 



S. (i. 

s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 




1789 

1790 

930,141 

973,110 

0 10| 

2 Of 


Nil. 


46,286 

50,799 

17 

7 

11 

4 

1791 

1,047,276 


_ 




57,659 

5 

11 

1792 

946,666 

_ 

_ 




48,825 

6 

2 

1793 

1,070,438 






67,357 

11 

9 

1794 

969.512 


_ 




74,430 

4 

6 

1795 

1,0.54,588 

1 6J 

2 (if 


_ 


65,788 

3 

7 

1790 

396,953 


_ 




30,048 

6 

11 

1797 

637,001 

1 5| 

3 7 




92,469 

3 

11 

1798 

697.487 

1 5J 

2 7f 




78,966 

6 

9 

1799 

682,432 

1 6| 

2 7f 

2 

0 

0 

74,001 

2 

2 

1800 

826,590 




_ 


142.867 

11 

5 

, 1801 

750,861 

1 5» 

2 7 

2 

0 

0 

106,076 

2 

7 

1802 

829,435 

1 G 

a 7* 

2 

0 

0 

72,183 

a 

3 

1803 

905,532 

1 04 

l n| 

2 

16 

3 

72,093 

is 

8 

1804 

1,061,327 

1 7 t 

2 04 

3 

2 

6 

151,388 

0 

11 

1805 

1,20J,736 

1 7| 

a of 

3 

3 

9 

120,172 

18 

7 

1806 

1,157,014 

1 7* . 

2 Of 

3 

7 

11 

152,759 

0 

9 

1807 

1,170,164 


— 


_ 


161,245 

11 

4 

1808 

1,069,691 

0 7 

0 10 

3 

7 

11 

229,738 

16 

8 

1809 

9,251,837 

0 7 

0 10 

3 

6 

,8 

245,886 

8 

4 

1810 

5,308,096 

_ 



_ 


175,567 

1 

4 

18U 

6,390.122 

— 

— 




212,890 

12 

10 

1812 

8,118,731 

a _ 

— 


-_ 


255.184 

7 

1 

1813 

8,788,601 

0 7? 

0 10 J 

3 

19 

2 


1814 ' 

6,324,267 

0 7f 

0 llj 


Nil. 


213.513 

18 

4 1 

1815 

6,117.311 


_ 


_ 


258,762 

18 

3 

1816 

7,557,471 

_ 

_ 


— 


290,834 

0 

11 | 

1817 

8,688,726 

_ 

— 


— 


298,540 

A 

l 

1818 

I 7,967,857 

_ 

_ 


_ 


250,106 

4 

10 

1819 

7,429,352 

1 0 

1 6 


— 


292,154 

8 

lO. 

1820 

6,869,286 

_ 

_ 




340,223 

6 

7 

1821 

7,327,283 

_ 

_ 


_ 


371,252 

5 

6 

1822 

7,404,204 

_ 

_ 


_ 


■ 374,596 

19 

7 

1823 

8,209,245 

— 

_ 




416,324 

3 

9 

1824 

7,993,040 

— 

— 


— 


407,544 

4 

3 

1825 

10,766,112 

0 0 

0 9 


— 


307,204 

14 

2 

1826 

12,724,139 

_ 

— 




324,667 

11 


1827 

14,974,378 

_ 

— 




384,994 

13 

2 

1828 

16.522,423 

— 

_ 


— 


425,389 

3 

7 

1829 

18,906,373 

— 

— 


_ 


484,975 

10 

8 1 

1830 

21,840,520 

— 

— 


_ 


558,544 

3 

i° ; 

1831 

| 21,747,813 

— 

— 


_ 


559,431 

19 

6 

1832 

! 22,053 326 

_ _ __ — _ 

. . — 1 


— 


575,264 

18 

« 1 


,11— An Account of the Quantity, in Pounds Weight, of Coffee imported into the United Kingdom, the 
Quantity retained for Consumption, the l’roduco ol the Duties, and the Rates of Duty on the same, In 
each Year from 1820. 


Years. 

Quantities im¬ 
ported into tile 
United Kingdom. 

Quantities re¬ 
tained for Home 
Consumption in 
the U. Kingdom 

Amount of Duty 
received thereon. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

£ 

r 

1820 

48,841,626 

7,103,409 

342,828 J 

l 

1821 

45,237,869 

7,593,001 

384,283 

1822 

44,003,124 

7,669,351 

387,342 

1823 

45,053,373 

8,454,920 

428.613 

1824 

50,674,249 

8,262,943 

420,988 

1825 

52,597,518 

11,082,970 

315,804 

1826 

4?,017,103 

13,199,235 

336,570 • 

1827 

47,938,p47 

16,560,117 

399.G90 

1828 . 

41,069,731 • 

17,114,635 

440/245 

1820 

r 89,071,215 

19,466,028 

498,951 

1830 

40,952,168 

43,007,828 

. 32,689,253 

579,363 

1831 

22.715,807 

683,751 

1832 

- 49,982,039 

22,952,527 

22,741,984 

698,038- 

1833 

34,426,109 

691,241 

1834 

41,865,111 

23,785,095 < 

G14.131 


Hate* of Duty per Pound, 


£ s. 

Of any British possession in America 
or Africa - - - 0 1 

From any place within tiro limits of 
the East India Company’s charter 0 1 
All other dolfee - - - 0 2' 


Of any British possession in America 0 0 
Of any British, possession within the 
limits of E- I. Company’s charter - 0 0 
Of any other place - - 0 1 

(From 5th April.) 

Of any British possession in America 0 0 

Of Sierra Leone - - - 0 0 

Imported from any British possession 
within the limits of the East India 
Company’s charter - - 0 0 

Imported from any other place within 
tnase limits . -01 

Otherwise imported - - 0 1 

• (From 5th July.) 
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Table II .—coutinutd. 


Year*. 

Quantltie. Im¬ 
port**! Into the 
United Kingdom. 

Quantities re* 
tallied fur Home 
Consumption in 
the United King¬ 
dom. 

Amount of Dm 
received thereoi 


Us. 

Lbs. 

£ 

1835 

28,393,493 

23,295,040 

652,124 

1836 

34,054,837 

24,947,690 

691,616 

1837 

36,412,814 

26,346,901 

696,645 

IH3H 

39,932,279 

25,765,673 

685,082 

1839 

41,003,316 

26,789,945 

779,115 

1810 

70,250,766 

28,664,341 

921,551 

1841 

43,317,762 

28,370,857 

887,747 

1842 

41,444,414 

28,519.64C 

768,880 

1813 

38,942,469 

29,979,'404 

697,376 

1844 

46,523,188 

31,352,382 

681,616 

1845 

00,377,915 

34,318,095 

717,871 

1846 

51,813,651 

36,793,061 

756,838 

1847 

65,364,014 

37,441,373 

746,436 

1848 

57,053,460 

37,077,546 

709,632 

1849 

63,318,787 

34,399,374 

642,520 

1850 

50,803,152 

31,166,358 

565,659 


Kale* of Duty per Pound. 


Of any B. poss. in America, or within 
the limits of the K. I. Co.’s charter, 


£ a. 


the 

or of Sierra Leone 
Imported from any B. poss. within the 
limits of the E. I. Co.’s charter* not 
being the produce thereof 
Imported from any other place within 
those limits ... 
Otherwise imported 

(From 9th September.) 


0 0 9 


within 

charter, 


Ofand from foreign countries 

(From 6th June.) 


0 0 Gft 


Of any B. poss. in America, or 
the limits of the K. I. Co.’s cl 
or of Sierra Leone 

Imported from any B. poss. within 
the Kmits of the K. 1. Ca’s charter, 
not being the produce thereof - 0 0 9$ 
Imported from any other place within 
tnose limits - - - 0 1 0^ 

Otherwise imported - ■ 0 1 3j 

(From 15th May.) * 

Of and from British possessions . 0 0 4 

Of and from foreign countries - 0 0 81$ 

(From 9th July.) 0 


- 0 0 6 ^ 


III. An Account exhibiting the different Sources whence the Coffee Imported into the United Kingdom 
in 1848, 1849, and 1850, was derived, with the Quantities imported from each, and the total Quantities 
retained for Home Consumption. 


Countries from which 
imported. 


Imported in 1818. 

Imported in 1849. 

Imported In 1850. 

Produce of 
British Pos¬ 
sessions. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Produce of 
British Pos¬ 
sessions. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Produce of 
British Pos¬ 
sessions. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

British possessions in the W. 
Indies and British Guiana 

Lb*. 

6,075.128 

Lb*. 

52,622 

Lb*. 

5,127,650 

3,591,372 

Lb*. 

144,637 

Lb*. 

3,736,009 

Lb*. 

4,2G2,28A 

Lb*. 

81,365 

Ms. 

4,343,590 

Western Coast of Africa 


202 

1,246 

1,448 

586 

404 

990 

533 

97,236 

97,769 

Hrtthh i>o*m*lons In 8. Afri 
r« 



1,058 

1,058 

87 

1,194 

1,281 

. 

56.366 

36,366 

Mauritius 


43,712 

267 

43,979 

1,396 

245 

1,64 1 

12,409 

7,976 

20^385 

Arabia, exclusive of Aden 
Aden - 

British possessions In the 
Indies, exclusive of hinga 
pore and Ceylon 


329,469 

2,157,007 

2,486,476 

1,233,803 

476,577 

85,468 

1,517,040 

476,577 

85,468 

2,750,843 

1,680,6*7 

2,161,700 

3,845,357 

Singapore 

Ceylon ... 


127 

32,681 

32,808 

76,836 

881,926 

958,762 

35,435,053 

151 

603,651 

663,802 

3< 

521,809 

231 

30,422,1(H) 

36,431,960 

73 

30,857,831 

2,078 

30,859,909 

Java ... 


717,300 

747,300 

* m 

1,781 

1,781 

• • 

147,239 

147,239 

l’liillpnlne Island! • 



300 

300 

• • 

234,613 

234,643 

p 

135 

135 

Bali • 

Foreign colonies In America, 
vU. i — Cuba 


. 

156,715 

686,250 

726.389 

156,715 

586,250 


1,727,180 

1,727,180 


211,755 

*11,755 

l’orto Rico - 



726,389 

• » 

*6,573 

26,573 


463,355 

463,355 

St. Thomas 



3,897 

2,322,572 

3,897 


450,843 

450,813 


335 

335 

Havtl - 



*,322,572 


1,600,087 

1,600,087 


*,065,4*0 

2,065,4*0 

U. 8. of America 



1,000 

i.ooo 


1,420 

1,420 


651,379 

651,379 

Central America - - 



4,035,986 

4,035,986 


3,708,228 

14,314 

3,708,228 


4,692,016 

4,692,016 

New Granada 7 formerly state 
Venezuela J of Columbia 

1 


128 

128 


14,344 


42,038 

42,038 

i 


2,374,217 

2,374.217 


3,702,702 

6,376,657 

3,702,702 

6,376,657 


882,361 

382,361 

Brazils - 



7,633,562 

7,633,562 



1,782,825 

1,782,825 

Chill . 



231,180 

231,180 


1,924,4*4 

1,924,424 


102,396 

102,396 

Holland • . 



330 

336 


44,582 

44,582 


4,08* 

4,082 

Oilier parts - - 



18,099 

18,099 

*05 

55,514 

55,719 

230 

370,408 

370,638 

Total Impott • 

55,970,507 

21,082,943 

57,053,450 

40,339,245 

22,976,542 

63,315,787 

1 

1 

13,989,116 

50,803,152 

Quantities retained for home 
consumption In the U. K. 
Amount of duty received 
thereon - . £ 


lb*. 

Lb*. 

| ‘ Lb*. 

Lb*. 

Lb*. 

Lb*. 

Lb*. 

Ms. ‘ 

Ll>*. 

30,123,035 

6,954,511 

37,077,545 

29,739,754 

4,659,6*0 

34,399,374 

*8,850,035 

1,316,323 

51,166,358 


5*7,094 

182,458 

709,632 

* 520,414 

1*2,106 

64*.5*0 

504,44* 

1 61,*17 

1' 665,659 


The introduction of tea and coffee, it has been well remarked, “ has led to a wonder¬ 
ful change in the diet of civilised nations, a change highly important both in a moral 
and physical point of view. These beverages have the admirable advantage of affording 
stimulus without producing intoxication, or any of its evil consequences. Lovers of tea 
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or coffee are, In fact, rarely drinkers; and hence the use of these beverages has benefited 
both manners and morals."—( Scotsman, 17th of October, 1827.) So early as 1710, the 
famous Latin poet Vanierius described the preparation and eulogised the virtues of 
coffee. 

“ illo medicamlne vates 
Ingenium emendet, laetusque infecta resumat 
Carmina j nec, fontes alios, quibus ora poetic 
Proluerint, fluxisse solo male credet Achivo.” 

Lib. xi. p. 272. ed. 1774. 

Supply and Consumption of Coffee. — Owing to the increasing consumption of coffee 
in this country, the Continent, and America, the great value of the article, the large 
amount of capital and labour employed in its production, and the shipping required for 
its transport, it has become a commodity of primary commercial importance. It de¬ 
serves particular attention, too, inasmuch as there are few, if any, articles that exhibit 
such variations, not only of consumption, but also of growth and price. These are 
occasioned partly by changes of commercial regulations and duties, and partly, also, by 
the plant requiring 4 or 5 years before it comes to bear; So that the supply is neither 
suddenly increased when the demand increases, nor diminished when it falls off St* 
Domingo used formerly to be one of the greatest sources of supply, having exported, in 
1786, about 35,000 tons; and it is supposed that, but for the negro insurrection which 
broke out in 1792, the exports of that year would have amounted to 42,000 tons. The 
devastation occasioned by this event caused, for a series of years, an almost total cessar 
tion of supplies. They have again, however, increased, and are understood to amount, 
at present, to about 15,000 tons a-year. From Cuba, the exports of coffee have, for 
some years, owing partly to the decline in its price, and partly to the efforts of the 
planters having been more directed to the cultivation of sugar, greatly fallen off They 
may at present amount, including Porto Rico, to 17,000 tons. In Java and Brazil, 
the culture of coffee has increased with unprecedented* rapidity (see Batavia and 
Rio Janeiro) ; so much so, that the exports from Java, which did not, a few years ago, 
exceed 18,000 tons, now amount to at least 62,000; while those from Brazil, which 
have increased in an equal degree, amount to above 100,000 tons. The growth of 
coffee in India and Ceylon has, also, been very greatly increased, especially in the latter, 
where, within the last few years, the plantations have been so much extended, that their 
produce is now equal to the present consumption of the U. Kingdom. There lias, no 
doubt, been a serious decrease in the exports of coffee from the British West Indies; 
the imports into the U. Kingdom having declined from 11,014 tons in 1832 to 1,903 
do. in 1850; but when reference is made to the whole supply, this diminution is but 
inconsiderable. 

The following may, we believe, be regarded as a pretty fair estimate of the present 
(1851) exports of coffee from the principal places where it is produced, and of the 
annual consumption in those countries into which it is imported from abroad. 


Eiport*. 

Mocha, Hodelda, and other Arabian ports 
Java ------ 

Sumatra and other parts of Foreign India - 

Brazil and the Spanish Main - 

Hayti ------ 

Cuba and Porto Rico - 

British West India colonics - 

India and Ceylon - 

Dutch West indies - 

French West Indies and the Isle de Bourbon 


Consumption. 

Great Britain ------ 

Netherlands and Holland - 

Germany, Russia, and countries round the Baltic - 

France, Spain, Italy, Turkey in Europe, the Levant, &c. 

The United States. 

Canada, Australia, &c. - 


Tons. 
8,000 
62,000 
8,000 
110,000 
15,000 
17,000 
2.000 
17,000 


7,000 

- 251,000 


232,500 


Of the entire export of coffee from Arabia, not more, perhaps, than 4,000 or 5,000 
tons finds its way to the places mentioned above; so that, supposing these estimates 
to be about correct, it follows that the supply of coffee at present exceeds the demand 
by about 13,500 tons a-year. The latter,' however, is rapidly increasing ; and it is not 
easy to say whether it be destined to outrun, keep pace with, or fall short of the sup¬ 
ply. On the whole, however, we should be inclined to think, that though they may 
occasionally vary to the extent of a few thousand tens on the one side or the other, the 
probability is that the supply and demand will be pfetty nearly balanced ; so that, nip- -• 
posing tranquillity to be preserved in Brazil, Java, and other coffee-producing countries, 
and no violent measures to be adopted with respect to the slaves in them, we do not 
Anticipate any very great variation of price. • When prices are considerably depressed. 
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consumption is stimulated, and production cheeked, and conversely when prices are 
high. Oscillations will, no doubt, continue to taka place in future, as they have done 
hitherto ; but unless tiie cost of producing coffee should be seriously affected, whiohis 
not very likely, they will not be more than temporary. 

The consumption of coffee in the United States has increased with great rapidity 
since 1821, in which year it amounted to only 5,306 tons. Part of this increase is, no 
doubt, to be ascribed to the reduction of the duty, first from 5 to 2 cents per pound* 
and its subsequent repeal; part to the fall in the price of coffee ; and a part, perhaps, 
to the increase of temperance societies. Probably, also, it was in some degree ascri- 
bahle to the comparatively high duties formerly laid on the teas imported into the 
United States; these, however, finally ceased in 1833. 


Account of the Imports of Coffee into the United States Binee 1821. 


Years. 

Lbs. 

Years. 

Lbs. 

1821 

2l,273,O r >9 

1836 

93,790,507 

1822 

25,782.390 

1837 

88,140,403 

1823 

37,334,732 

1838 

88,139.720 

1824 

30,224,290 

1839 

106,693,992 

1825 

45,190,030 

1840 

94,996,095 

1820 

37.349,497 

1811 

114,984,783 

1827 

50,051,986 

1842 

112,805,927 

1828 

65,194,697 

a 1843 

92,914,557 

1829 

51,133,538 

1841 

160,461,943 

1830 

51,488,218 

1815 

107,860,911 

1831 

81,757,386 

1846 

132,611,5<J6 

1832 

91,722.329 

1847 

3,404.622 

1833 

99,955,020 

1848 

150,559,138 

1834 

80,150,366 

1849 

165,334,700 

1835 

103,199,777 

1850 

144,980,895 


According to Mr. Cook, the prices of Jamaica and St. Domingo (Hayti) coffee, exclusive of duty in 
the London market, at the close of the following years, were 


Years. 

Jamaica. 

St. Domingo. 

Years. 

Jamaica. 

81. Domingo. 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 1 

32s. to 78s. per cwt. 
50 — 86 

60 — 90 

77 — 110 j 

68 — 124 
80—113 

66 — 120 I 

34s. to 35s. per cwt. 
45 _ 40 ] 

55 — 67 

65 — 66 ! 

48—52 1 

51 __ 53 

46—64 | 

1837 

18.38 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

75s. to i27s. per cwt. 
77 —141 

88 — 148 

73 — 148 

54 — 144 

47 — 138 

42s. 6U. to 44s per ct. 
43 — 45y. 6(1. 

47 — 49 

41 — 43s. 6 d. 

37 — 42 

31 — 34 


The following Statement shows the Prices in Bond of the principal varieties of Coffee in the London 
Market, 8th August, 1851. 


Jamaica: — 

Trlai;*. und ordinary • - 

Good and line ordinary 
J,ow logood middling 
Fine middling and fine 
Ceylon s — 

Ordinary to good ordinary of native 
growth - 

Plantation kInd, triage and ordinary 
good to fine ordinary 
I,ow middling to fine - 
Moclia; — 

Fine - 
Gleaned garbled 
Ordinary and ungarbled 
Sumatra ... 

Biulang - 

Batavia - - - - 

Manilla .... 

Brazil: — 

Ordinary to good ordinary • 

Pine ordinary and coloury - 
St. Domingo ... 

Cuba: — 

Ordinary to good ordinary - 
Fine ordinary to fine 
Costa Rica 
La Guayra 


«. d. *. d. 
. 38 0 to 44 0 
41 0 — 47 0 
48 0 — <>0 0 
05 0 — 80 0 


39 6 - 40 6 
36 O^l'IO 

45 0 - 49 0 
60 0 - 80 0 

75 0 —SO 0 
C6 0 _ Vi O 

46 0 — 62 0 

33 0 — 34 O 

36 O _ 37 0 

37 0— 17 0 

37 0 — 44 0 

30 0 - 34 6 

35 0 _ 37 0 

36 0 _ 37 0 

34 0 — 37 0 

38 0 — 66 O 
38 0 _ 60 0 
36 0 — OX 0 


Coffee ii sold in bond ; the business being done in the public 
market either by private or public sales. It i* always sold at 
binding weights and revenue fares ; the latter being on casks, 
barrels, and boxes identical with the Teal tares, and an average 
rate on hales and bags. Draft is allowed for as follows; viz. 
on packages weighing under 1 cwt., 1 lb.; I cwt. and under 
3 cwt., 2 lbs.; 3 cwt. and under 6 cwt., 4 lbs.; and 5 cwt. and 
upwards 5 lbs- Ooffke is sold at a prompt of 1 month, allowing 
a discount of 2J per cent, or 1 per cent. Thus the Coffees of 
8t. Domingo, Havnrmah, and Brazil (with tire exception of 
the “ plantation " variety of the last two), are sold at a discount 
of 2J per cent., whereas all coffee of British plantations, or 
that liable to the low duty, including also the coffees of La- 
guayra, Costa Rica," Plantation ” Rio rui! Havaimnh, Mocha, 
Java, and other Bast India varieties, are sold at a discount of 
1 per cent. 

The following Pro Jbrmd account of the sale of coffee fVom 
Ceylon may be taken as representing coffee sold at a discount 
of 1 per cent., and that of the sale of Rio coffee as representing 
coffee sold at a discount of 2j per cent.; but, of course, the 
freight and insurance would vary according to the port it came 
from. These sales are made out as if the goods were sold 
within on® month from arrival. There is no charge for rent, 
as the consolidated rate covers that charge for 12 weeks. 
Coffee is always rent-free to the purchaser to the prompt day, 
and lies at the seller's risk till then, unless paid for. 


Species qf Cq/jfce, Roasting, 8fC. — The coffees of Jamaica, Ceylon, and Mocha are generally esteemed 
the best; then follow the coffee* of Costa Rica, Dominica, Bernice, Demerara, Bourbon, Java, Marti¬ 
nique and flaytl. Arabian or Mocha coffee is produced in a very dry climate, the best being raised upon 
mountainous slopes and sandy soils. The most fertile soils are not suitable for the growth of very fine 
coffee. Mr. Bryan Edwards observes, that “ a rich deep soil, frequently ameliorated by showers, will 

} »roduce a luxuriant tree and a great crop; but the beans, which are lnrge, and of a dingy green, prove, 
br many years, rank and vapid. ’ And the same remark is made by Mr. Crawfurd, witn respect to the 
coffee or Java, — {East Indian Archipelago , vol, l. p, 487.) Coffee is improved by being kept; it then 
becomes of a paler colour. 

Mocha, or as it Is commobly called, Turkey coffee, should be chosen of a greenish light olive hue, fresh 
and new, free from any muitlness, the berries of a middling sire, clean, plump, and without any inter¬ 
mixture of sticks or other impurities. Particular care should be taken that it be not false packed. Good 
vs esi Inna coffee should be of a greenish colour, fresh, free from any unpleasant smell, the berri44 small 
and unbroken. 

Coffee berries readily imbibe exhalations frpm other bodies, nnd thereby acquire an adventitious and 
disagreeable flavour. Sugar-placed near coffee will, tn a short time, so impregnate the henries and in». 
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Jure thftlr flavour, m to loworits value 10 or 20 per cent. Dr. Moseley mentions* that a few bags of pep¬ 
per* on board a ship from India, spoiled a whole cargo of coffee. 

“ The roasting of the berry to a proper degree requires great nicety: the virtue and agreeableness of 


was at Cairo, where coffee is so much used, he was assured by the be6t judges, that there were onlv two 
people lp that great city who understood how to prepare It in perfection. If it be under-done, its virtues 
will not be imparted, and, in use, it will load and oppress the stomach t if It be over-done, it will 
yield a flat, burnt, and bitter taste, its virtues will be destroyed* and, In use* it will heat the body, and 
act as an astringent.”— ( Moseley , p. 39.) 


Regulation! with fenret to Sale, Importation, <$•«.—Roasted i 
beans anil rye, reduced to powder, Imre frequently been used 
to adulterate groqnd coflfee: and the possession of such suhsti- ] 
tufes for coffee watt formerly an offence punishable by the for¬ 
feiture of the articles, and a penalty of lUOf. But by the act 
3 Geo 4. c. 53., persons who are not dealers in cqjfhe may take 
a licence for roasting and selling corn, peas, bedns, or pars- 
neps, labelling the parcels with the names, and conforming to 
the various regulations prescribed In the act. 

Dealers in cofffee must take out a licence, renewable annu¬ 
ally, which, at present, costs Hr. 


No coffte can be imported in packages of lets than 100 lbs. 
rtf It weight. 

No abatement of duties Is made on account of any damage 
coffee may have received. 

Coffee cannot be entered aa being the produce of any British 
possession In America or of the Mauritius, ujitll the master of 
the ship In which the coffee Is imported deliver to the collector 
or comptroller a certificate of its origin, and declare that the 
coffee Is the produce of such place.— (8 & 9 Viet. cap. 8ti. 
§38.) 


o roHMA Sai-bs of 13 Tierce* 10 Barrels Coffee per " Kingston," from Jamaica, sold by Order and for Account of 
J. K. and Co. 


By 8. M. for 15 tierces and 10 barrels. 

Cwt. are. the. 

Lot 1. 5 casks, weighing 33 0 0 B 

3 3 15 D 

31 0 13 nett 

Lot 2. 5 casks, weighing 35 0 0 


Lot 8. 6 caaks, weighing 


Ctvt. an. lbs. 

- 3 2 18 

- 0 0 25 


Lot 4. 10 barrels, weighing 20 0 


Real taro - 
Draft 


Ctvt. qrt. Iht. 

- 2 U 16 

- 0 0 20 


Discount 1 per cent. 


Sea insurance 350/. at 10«. per cent. - - -70 

Policy 2«. 4d. per cent., 9s. 4d. Commission J per cent., 35r. 2 4 

Insurance against Are, 2 months on 400/. at 2#. per cent. 

Dock rates on 111 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 Ihs. nett at It. 6a. perewt. - 8 7 

Jetting, 9d. per tierce and Gd. per barret - » • O 16 

Freight on 111 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lbs. nett, at 6s. * - 33 11 

Primage, (id. per tierce j 2d. per barrel, 9*. 2d. Pierage, Ct. lid. 0 16 

Interest on dock charge* 31 days - • - • 

Public sale expenses 8*. Stamps, &c. 7#. 6d. • - * 

Brokerage anil guarantee 1 per cent. - - - • 

Commission 24 per cent. - - - - * 

Nett proceeds. Cash, 3d January, 1846 

Errors eroeptod. 

London, 3d qfJanuqty, 1846. _ 


£ 

ll' 

d. 

140 

0 

6 

124 

9 

3 

93 

6 

11 

61 

17 

6 

419 

14 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

9 

4 

4 

0 

8 

0 

9 

4 

1 

54 

7 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

15 

6 

4 

4 

0 

10 

y 

10 


■ 

£ 


Pro Vorma Salks of 500 Bags Ceylon Coffee per “ Persia," and sold by Order and for Account of D. A‘ M. and Co. 

1845. ' dl T. 571 £ ~ 

Dec. 3. By R. L. for 600 bags. 

Cwt. qrt. lbs. 

Lott 1 to 25., 500 bags, weighing 625 O 0 tare 4 lbs. 

26 3 4 draft 2 lbs. 

698 0 24 nett - - • at 65s. 1924 3 11 

Discount 1 per cent. 19 8 9 


Chargee. £ 

Warehousing entry - * ■ • • T 

Sea Insurance 1700/. at 45s. p*r rent. - . - 

Policy at 3s. 6d. per cent., 2 1. 19#. fid. Commission 4 per cent., 

Hi.10t.0d. - - * - - 11 ! 

Insurance against fire for 2 months on 2000/. at 2 per cent 

Dock rates on 607 cwt. 0 qrs. 16 lbs. at 1«. 2d. per cwt. - 35 I 

Lotting Id. per bag - • - - .2 

Freight 607cwt. 0 qrs. 16 lbs. at 4i. 10# v per ton of 18 cwt.. 

Interest on track rates, 31 days • - • - - 

Public sale expenses, stamps, Sto. - - - • 

Brokerage and guarantee t per cent* - * - • 

Commission 24 per cent. - • • * • 

Nett proceeds. Cash, 3d January, 1S4C. 

Errors exeeptfed. • 

London, fid January, 1846. ._ 


£ 

i. 

A. 

£ 

#• 

d. 

1924 

5 

11 




19 

8 

9 




0 

4 

6 




49 

14 

6 




2 

0 

0 




87 

9 

10 




151 

15 

8 




.0 

3 

2 




* 

10 

0 




19 

8 

9 




48 

12 

0 

_ 

811 

18 

6 

7" 



| 1612 

1JT 




M 

■ ^ 
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COINS, pieces of metal, most commonly gold, silver, or copper, impressed with a 
public stamp, and frequently made legal tender in payment of debts, either to a limited 
or an unlimited extent. 

1. Circumstances which led to the Introduction and Use of Coins. — When the precious 
metals first began to be used as money, or as standards by which to measure the value 
of different articles, and the equivalents for which they were most commonly exchanged, 
they were in an unfashioned state, in bars or ingots. The parties having agreed upon the 
quantity of metal to be given for a commodity, the exact amount was then ascertained 
by weight. But it is obvious that a practice of this sort must have been attended with 
a great deal of trouble and inconvenience. There can, however, be little doubt that the 
greatest obstacle to the use of unfashioned metals as money would be found in the dif¬ 
ficulty of determining their quality, or the degree of their purity, with sufficient pre¬ 
cision. The operation of assaying is one of great nicety and difficulty ; and could not 
be performed in the early ages otherwise than in a clumsy, tedious, and inaccurate 
manner. It is, indeed, most probable, that when the precious metals were first used,as 
money, their quality would be appreciated only by their weight and colour. A very 
short experience would, however, be sufficient to show the extreme inexactness of con¬ 
clusions derived from such loose and unsatisfactory criteria ; and the devising of some 
method, by which the fineness of the metal might be easily and correctly ascertained, 
would very soon be felt as indispensable to the general use of gold and silver as money. 
Such a method was not long in presenting itself: it was early discovered, that, to ascer¬ 
tain the purity of the metal, and also to avoid the trouble and expense of weighing it, 
no more was necessary than to mark each piece with a stamp , declaring its weight and 
fineness. This invention was made at a very early period. According to Herodotus, 
the Lydians were the first who coined money. —(Lib. i. c. 94.) Other ancient authors 
say that the art of coining was invented during the period when Saturn and Janus 
reigned in Italy; that is, in a period antecedent to authentic history.— (Goguet, de 
V Origine des Loir , #*c. tom. i. p. 267. ) 

2; Metal used in the Manufacture of Coins. — Before the art of metallurgy was well 
understood, the baser metals were frequently used as money. Iron was the primitive 
money of the Lacedaemonians, and copper of the Romans. But both iron and copper 
deteriorate by being kept ; and besides this defect, the rapid improvement of the arts, 
by lowering their price, rendered their bulk too great in proportion to their value to 
permit of their continuing to be used as money. Copper, indeed, is still used in the 
form pf tokens, convertible Into silver in very small payments. In this count>y, copper 
pence and halfpence are rated at about 72 per cent, above their real value ; but as their 
issue is exclusively in the hands of government, and as they are only legal tender to the 
extent of one shilling in any one payment, this over-valuation is not productive of any 
bad effect. The use of copper in other countries is limited in much the same way ; gold 
and silver being every where the only metals made use of in the manufacture of tlio 
coins used in considerable payments. 

3. Standard of Coins. — By the standard of a coin, is meant the degree of its purity, 
and its weight; that is, the fineness of the metal of which it is made, and the quantity 
of metal contained in it. 

(1.) Silver Coins. — A pound Troy, or 12 ounces, of the metal of which English 
silver coins are made, contains 11 oz. 2 dwts. pure silver, and 18 dwts. alloy. This 
pound is coined into 66 shillings ; so that each shilling contains 80*727 grains fine silver, 
and 87 ‘27 grains standard silver ; and the money pound, consisting of 20 shillings, con¬ 
tains 1614*545 grains pure silver, and 1745*454 grains standard silver. From 1600 
down to 1816, the pound weight of standard silver bullion was coined into 62 shillings. 
All the English silver coins have been coined out of silver of 11 oz. 2 dwts. fine, from 
the Conquest to this moment, except ftp* the short period of 16 years, from the 34th 
Henry VIII. to the 2d Elizabeth. 

(2.) Gold Coins. — The purity of gold is not estimated by the weights commonly in 
use. but by an Abyssinian weight called a carat. The carats arc subdivided into four 
parts, called grains, and these again into quarters ; so that a carat grain , with respect 
to the common divisions of a pound Troy, is equivalent to 2A dwts. Gold of the 
highest degree of fineness, or pure, is said to be 24 carats fine. When gold coins were 
first made at the Epglish mint, the standard of the gold put in them was of 23 carats 

grains fine and i grain alloy; and so it continued, without any variation, to the 
18th of Henry VIIL, who, in that year, first introduced a new standard of gold of 22 
carats fine, and 2 carats alloy. The first of these standards was called the old; and the 
second the new standard, qr crown gold ; because crowns, or pieces of the value of 
5s., were first coined of this new standard. Henry VIII. made his gold coins of 
both-these standards under different denominations ; and this practice was continued 
by his successors until 1633. From that period to the present, the gold of which the 
coins of this kingdom have been made has been invariably of the new standard, or 
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crown gold; though some of the coins made of the old standard, previously to 1633, 
continued to circulate till 1732, when they were forbidden to be any longer current. 
— ( Liverpool on Coins, p. 27.) 

The purity of our present gold coins is, therefore, 11 parts fine gold and 1 part alloy. 
The sovereign, or 20 shilling piece, contains 113-001 grains fine gold, and 123*274 
grains standard gold. The pound Troy of standard gold is coined into 46 sovereigns, 
or into 46/. 14#. 6d. The mint, or standard price of gold is, therefore, said to be 
46/ 14#. 6d. per lb. Troy, or 3/. 17#.10^£ an ounce. 

The alloy in coins is reckoned of no value. It is allowed, in order to save the trouble 
and expense that would be incurred in refining the metals, so as to bring them to the 
highest degree of purity ; and because, when its quantity is small, it has a tendency to 
render the coins harder, and less liable to be worn or rubbed. If the qu&ntity of alloy were 
considerable, it would lessen the splendour and ductility of the metals, and would add 
top much to the weight of the coins. 

The standard of the coins of foreign countries may be learned at a glance, by inspecting 
the Table of Coins subjoined to this article. 

4. Variations of the Standard. — The value of all softs of property being estimated, 
and the stipulations in almost all contracts for its purchase, sale, or hire, being made in 
money or coins, it is plain that no change can take place in the value of such money 
or coins, without virtually subverting these estimates and contracts, and enriching the 
debtor portion of society at the expense of the creditor portion, or vice versd. As the 
cost of producing all commodities is liable to vary from improvements in the arts, the ex¬ 
haustion of the present or the discovery of new sources of supply, none can be selected 
to serve as money or coin that may not vary in its real value. It is believed, however, 
that the precious metals vary less than any material that could be suggested. And with 
the exception of the extraordinary fall in their value caused by the discovery of the 
American mines, it seems to have been remarkably constant at other periods. 

IIut in addition to the fluctuations naturally inherent in the value of coins, arising 
from variations in the cost of the metal of Which they are made, their standard has been 
repeatedly changed. Notwithstanding that money or coin, from its being universally 
used as a scale by which to compute the value of all commodities, and as the equivalent 
for which they are commonly exchanged, is by far the most important of all the 
measures used in society ; and should, consequently, be preserved as invariable as pos¬ 
sible ; there is none that has been so frequently altered. The necessities or extravagance 
of governments have forced them to borrow; and to relieve themselves of the incum¬ 
brances thus contracted, they have almost universally had recourse to the disgraceful 
expedient of degrading the coin; that is, of cheating those who lent them money, to the 
extent of the degradation, and of enabling every other debtor in their dominions to do 
the same. 

The ignorance of the public in remote ages facilitated this species of fraud. Had 
the names of the coins been changed when the quantity of metal contained in them 
was diminished, there would have been no room for misapprehension. But, although 
the weight of the coins was undergoing perpetual, and their purity occasional, reductions, 
their ancient denominations were almost uniformly preserved : and the people who saw 
the same names still remaining after the substance was diminished ; who saw coins of a 
certain weight and fineness circulate under the names of florins, livres, dollars, and 
pounds; and who saw them continue to circulate as such, after both their weight and 
the degree of their fineness had been lessened ; began to think that they derived their 
value more from the stamp affixed to them by authority of government, than from the 
quantity of the precious metals they contained. This was long a very prevalent opinion. 
But the rise of prices which invariably followed every reduction of the standard, and the 
derangement that was thereby occasioned in every pecuniary transaction, undeceived the 
public, and taught them, and their rulers, the expediency of preserving the standard of 
money inviolate. * 

The standard may be reduced by simply raising the denomination of the coin ; by 
ordering, for example, that a half-sovereign should pass for a sovereign, and the latter 
for a double soyereign, Sec. If injustice be resolved upon, this is the least mischievous 
way in which it can be perpetrated, inasmuch as it saves all the trouble and expense 
of a rccoinage. .But as it genders the fraud obvious and glaring, it has rarely been 
resorted to; and most reductions haye been effected either by diminishing the weight 
of the coins, or by increasing the proportion of alloy in the metal of which they afre made, 
or both. 

Originally the coins of all countries seem to have had the same denomination as the 
weights commonly used in them; and contained the exact quantity of the precious 
metals indicated by their name. Thus, the talent was a weight used in the earliest 
period by the Greeks, the as or pondo by the Homans, the livre by the French, arid the 
jfound by the English and Scotch; and tho coins originally in ute in Greece, Italy, 
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France, and England, bore the same names, and weighed precisely a talent, a prqndo, a 
ljvre, and a pound. The standard has not, however, been preserved inviolate, cither in 
modern or ancient times. It has been less degraded in England than any where else ; 
but even here the quantity of silver in a pound sterling is less than the third part of a 
pound weight, — the quantity it contained in 1300. In France, the livre current in 1789 
contained less than one sixty-sixth part of the silver implied in its name, and which it 
had actually contained previously to 1103. In Spain, and some other countries, the 
degradation has been carried still further.* 

From 1296 to 1355, the coins of England and Scotland were of the same weight and 
purity ; but at the last mentioned epoch the standard of Scotoh money was, for the first 
time, sunk below that of England ; and by successive degradations, the value of Scotch 
money, at the unton of the crowns in 1600, was only a twelfth part of the value of the 
English money of the same denomination. It remained at this point till the union of 
the kingdoms cancelled the separate coinage of Scotland. 

The gold and silver coins of Ireland have been for a considerable period the same as 
those of Great Britain; but, until 1825, they were nominally rated 8J per cent, higher. 
This difference of valuation, which was attended with considerable inconveniences, was 
put an end to by the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 79., which assimilated the currency throughout 
the empire. 

The Tables annexed to this article contain all the information that can be desired by 
mercantile men with respect to the weight, fineness, &c. of English and Scotch gold and 
silver coins, from the earliest periods to the present moment. 

5. Mint, or Government Valuation of Gold and Silver Coins. — If both gold and 
silver coins be made legal tenders, it is obviously indispensable that their value with 
respect to each other should be fixed by authority ; or that it should be declared, that 
individuals shall be entitled to discharge the claims upon them by payments, either of 
gold or silver coins, according to some regulated proportion. The practice of making 
both metals legal tenders was long adopted in England. From 1257 till 1664, the 
value of gold coins was regulated by proclamation ; or, which is the same thing, it was 
ordered that the gold coins, then current, should be taken as equivalent to certain 
specified sums of silver.— {Liverpool on Coins, p. 128.) From 1664, down to 1717, 
the relation of gold to silver was not fixed by authority ; and silver being then the only 
legal tender, the value of gold coins fluctuated, according to the flnotations in the 
relative worth of the metals in the market. But, in 1717, the ancient practice was ngain 
reverted to ; and it was fixed that the guinea should be taken as the equivalent of 21 
shillings, and conversely. 

But the value of each of the precious metals is liable to perpetual changes. And 
hence, how accurately soever their proportional value, as fixed by the mint regulations, 
may correspond with the proportion which they actually bear to each other in the market 
when the regulation is made, the chances are 10 to 1 that it will speedily cease to ex¬ 
press their relation to each other. But the moment that such a change takes place, it 
becomes the obvious interest of every one who has a payment to make, to make it in 
the overvalued metal; which, consequently, becomes the sole, or nearly the sole, currency 
of the country. Hence the reason why the coins of some countries are almost wholly 
of silver, and others almost wholly of gold. It is estimated, for example, that when it 
was fixed, in 1717, that the guinea should exchange for 21 shillings, gold was over¬ 
valued as compared with silver to the extent of 1 ^ per cent. —(Liverpoolon Coins, p. 85.) ; 
and as the real value of silver with respect to gold continued to increase during the 
greater part of last century, the advantage of paying in gold in preference to silver 
became more decided, and ultimately led to the universal use of gold in all large pay¬ 
ments, and to the fusion or exportation of all silver coins of full weig it. —( Liverpool , 
loco cit .) 

In France, a different valuation of the metals has had a different effect. Previotisly 
to the recoinage in 1785, the Louis d'or was rated in the mint proportion at only 24 
livres, when it was really worth 25 livres 10 sols. Those, therefore, who should have 
discharged the obligations they had contracted b) payments of gold coin instead of 
silver, would plainly have lost 1 livre 10 sols on every sum of 24 livres. In consequence, 
very few such payments were made ; gold was almost entirely banished from circulation, 
and silver became almost the only species of metallic money used in France. — ( Say. 
Trdite d'Economic Politique, tom. i. p. 393.) 

In 1816, however, a new system was adopted in this country ; it being then enacted 
(56 Geo. 3. c. 68.), that gold coins only should he legal tender in all payments of more 
than 40 shillings. The pound of silver bullion, that had previously been coined into 
62 shillings, was then also coined into 66 shillings, the additional four shillings being 
retained by government as a seignorage or duty (amounting to 6$j per cent.) upon the 

* For an account of the degradation of the coins of the ancient and modern Continental nation*, see 
the article Money, iu the Supplement to the old, or in the new edition cf the J$ncyclojxjedia JJrtCunmca . 
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coinage. To prevent the silver coins from becoming redundant, government has retained 
the power to issue them in its own hands. Under these regulations, silver has ceased to 
be a standard of value, and forms merely a subordinate or subsidiary species of currency, 
or chapge, occupying the same place in relation to gold that copper occupies in relation 
to itself. This system has been found to answer exceeding! v well. 

A good deal of difference of opinion has existed as to \a ether gold or silver coins are 
best fitted for being made legal tender. It does not seem that the one possesses any 
very striking advantage over the other ; none, certainly, that would justify a change, after 
a selection has been made, and acted upon for any considerable period. 

Down to 1626, a seignorage or duty upon the coinage was usually charged upon the 
gold and silver coins iss&ed by the mint; and it may bo easily shown that the imposition 
of such a duty, when it is not carried to an undue height, is advantageous. A coin is 
more useful than apiece of uncoined bullion of the same weight and purity; the coinage 
fitting it for being used as money, while it does not unfit it for being used for any other 
purpose. When, therefore, a duty or seignorage is laid upon coin equal to the expense of 
coinage, it circulates at its real value ; hut when this charge is defrayed by the public, it 
circulates at less than its real value, and is consequently either melted down or exported 
whenever there is any demand for bullion in the arts, or any fall in the exchange. It is, in¬ 
deed, true, that were a seignorage to be laid on gold coins, it would be necessary, to prevent 
an enhancement of the value of the currency, that their weight should be proportionally 
reduced; and it is on this account better, perhaps, to let them remain on the present footing. 
But when a seignorage was laid on the silver coins, in 1816, it was not necessary to 
take the circumstance now alluded to into consideration; for as they were made subordi¬ 
nate to gold, and wore intended to serve as change merely, its imposition had no tendency 
to raise the value of the currency, at the same time that it was calculated effectually 
to prevent the fusion of the coins, and to yield a small revenue to government. 

6. Coinage since 1790. Amount of Coin in Circulation. — No. V. of the subjoined 
Tables shows the amount of the gold and silver coinage at the British mint, each year, 
from 1790 downwards. 

Jt will he seen from this account, that gold coin to the amount of 60,126,0471. has 
been coined at the mint between 1817 and 1841, both inclusive. It is not, however, 
possible to form any very precise estimate of the portion of this immense sum now in 
circulation. In consequence of the exemption of gold coin from any seignorage, 
large quantities of the coins carried abroad during an unfavourable exchange find their 
way to the foreign mints, where they are melted and recoined. Large quantities are 
also conveyed away by emigrants, of which no account is or can be taken; and it is 
neither possible to estimate the sums in the coffers of the different banks or of indi¬ 
viduals. On the whole, however, we shall not perhaps be far wrong if wc estimate 
the stock of coin at present (184:1) in possession of the public and of the different 
private and joint stock banks (ex. Bank of England) at 80,000,000?. • 

7. The Exportation aiid Importation of Gold and Silver Coins was formerly pro¬ 
hibited : but in 1819 it was enacted (59 Geo. 3. c. 49.), that they might be freely exported 
and imported, without being liable to any charge or duty whatever ; and they may be 
imported without being either reported or entered at the Custom-house. This regulation 
lias rendered it next to impossible to ascertain the value of the bullion imported. 

8. Forgery of Coin. Issue of forged or spurious Coins. — The forgery of coin is an 
offence that is practised more or less at all periods. The most effectual means of pre¬ 
venting it is to improve the fabric of the genuine coins, to cut the dies with great deli¬ 
cacy, and occasionally to vary the form of the coins. During the lengthened period 
from 1770 down to 1816, the genuine silver coins in circulatioq were so much worn and 
defaced, that it was very difficult to distinguish between them and counterfeits, which, 
in despite of the severest penalties, were thrown into circulation in immense quantities. 
But since the issue of the new coins, in 1816, forgery has been comparatively rare. 
Sufficient time has not yet been afforded for determining the influence of the luw ex¬ 
empting the offence of counterfeiting from the punishment of death. 

9. Law as to the counterfeiting, S(C. of Coin — The acts as to this were consolidated and amended by 
the 2 & 3 Will. 4. C. 34., of which the following Is a brief abstract: — 

Counterfeiting the gold or silver coin of the realm, transportation for life, or for not less than 7 years, 
or Imprisonment for not exceeding 4 years ; and every such offence shall be deemed to bo complete, 
although the counterfeiting be not finished— § 3. 

Colouring counterfeit coin, or fffty pieces of metal, with intent to make them pass for gold or silver 
coin ; colouring or altering gonuine coin, with intent to mako it pass for higher coin ; transportation for 
life, or for any term not less than 7 years, or imprisonment for any term not exceeding 4 years. — § 4. 

Impairing the gold or silver coin, with intent to make the coin so impaired pass for gold or silver coin 
of full weight, transportation for not exceeding 14, nor less than 7 years, or imprisonment for not exceed¬ 
ing 3 years. — § 5. 

13uring or selling, &c, counterfeit gold or silver coin for lower value than its denomination, importing 
counterfeit com from beyond seas, transportation for life, or for not less than 7 years, or imprUouiueut 
for not exceeding 4 years—§6. ' l - 

Uttering counterfeit gold pr silver coin, imprisonment for not exceeding 1 year; and uttering, accom¬ 
panied by possession’’of other counterfeit coin, or followed by a second uttering within, 10 days, im¬ 
prisonment for not exceeding 2 veais • every second offence of uttering after a previous conviction, shall 
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be felony: transportation for life, or for not less than 7 years, or imprisonment for not exceeding 
4 years. — §7. 

Having 3 or more pieces of counterfeit gold or silver coin in possession, with intent to utter the 
ume, imprisonment for not exceedlugS years ; second offence, transportation for life, or for not less tfcan 
7 years, or imprisonment for not exceeding 4 years. — § 8. 

Making, mending, having possession of, or selling any mould, &c., or coining tools,'or any press or 
ongine, conveying tools or monies out of the mint without authority, felony: transportation for life, or 
for not less than 7 years, or imprisonment for not exceeding 4 years. —5 10, 11. 

Counterfeiting any current copper coin, or making, mending, or having in his possession any coining 
tool, or buying, selling, Stc. any counterfeit copper coin for lower value than Its denomination, trans. 
portatlon for not exceeding 7 years, or imprisonment for not exceeding 2 years ; and uttering any coun¬ 
terfeit copper coin, or having in his possession 3 or more pieces of counterfeit copper coin, imprisonment 
for not exceeding 1 year. — § 12. 

Gold or silver coin tendered to any person suspecting any piece to be counterfeit, may be broken by 
such person ; and if it shall appear to be counterfeit, the person tendering "shall bear the loss ; but if it 
shall be of due weight, and appear to be of lawful coin, the person breaking it is to receive it at the rate 
it was coined for, and any dispute shall be finally determined by any justice ; and the tellers of the Ex¬ 
chequer and the rrceivers-general of Che revenue are to break or deface every pioce of counterfeit coin 
tendered for payment. —•§ 13. 

Any person discovering any counterfeit coin, gold, silver, or copper, or any coining tool, Is to carry the 
same forthwith before some justice, and on reasonable cause to suspect any person of counterfeiting, or 
having such coin, or any tool, &c., such justice may cause any place under the control of such sus¬ 
pected person to be searched, either in the day or night, and if any such coin or tool shall be found, to 
cause tne same to be seize d forthwith, and carried before a justice, who is to secure the same for the 
purpose of being produced in evidence, and afterwards of being delivered up to the mint. —§ 14. 

The necessity of the evidence of any officer of the mint to prove counterfeit coin dispensed with. —§ 17. 

The court may order hard labour or solitary confinement. —§19. 

The words “king’s coin” include all coin lawfully current in the United Kingdom ; and wilfully 
having, In any dwelling-house or other building, lodging, apartment, field, or other place, open or 
inclosed, whether belonging to or occupied by himself or not, and whether for hiR own use or benefit, or 
for that of another, shall be deemed having in ills possession within this act. — § 21. 

Persons acting in the execution of this act, protected in the usual manner, by requiring notice of 
action, &c., and allowing tender of amends, Sec —§ 22. 

10. Convictions for Coining and Uttering _In the 7 years ending with 1818, G3 persons were convicted 

in England and Wales of the offence of counterfeiting the coin of the realm, of whom 1 was executed. 
In the next 7 years the convictions for coining were reduced to 14, but of these 5 were executed. Iu the 
last septennial period, ending with 1832, the convictions wero 34, and the executions 7. The convictions 
ior issuing forged coins in the first of the above periods were 21, in the Becond, 9, and In tho third, 32. 

Tables relative: to tub Coins of Great Britain and other Countries. 

No, I. English Coins —Account of the Quantity of Fine Silver calned Into 20s. or the Found Sterling ; 

the Quantity of Standard Silver, of 11 oz. 2 clwts. Fine and 11 dwts. Alloy, contained in 20.v. or the Pound 

Sterling, in the different Iteigns, from the Time of Edward I. to the lteign of William IV. — A similar 

Account with respect to Gold_And an Account of the proportional Value of Fine Gold to Fine 

Silver, according to the Number of Grains contained in the Coins— Calculated in Grains and lOOO/A 

Parts Troy Weight. 


A. I>. 

Anno Rugni. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

6. 

Proportionate 
Value of Fine 
Gold to Fine 
Silver, according 
to the Quantity of 
each Metal con¬ 
tained In the 

Number of Grains 
of Fine Silver In 
20 Shit line*, or 
the Pound Ster¬ 
ling, at coined by 
the Mint Inden¬ 
ture*. 

Number‘of Grain* 
of htaiuiard Sil¬ 
ver, 11 o*. 2 dwts. 
Fine In 20 Shil¬ 
lings. <>r the 
Pound Sterling, 
coined by the 
Mint Indenture*. 

a. 

Number of Grain* 
of Fine Gold in 
20 Shilling*, or 
the Pound Ster¬ 
ling, a* coined by 
the Mint Inden¬ 
tures. 

4- 

Number of Grain* 
of Standard Gold 
22 Carats line, in 
20 Shilling',, or 
the PouncTster- 
llng, as coined by 
tli« Mint Inden¬ 
tures. 




Grain*.V 

drain*. 

Grain** 

drain*. 

Gold to Sill er. 

1506 

Conquest 


4,995-000 

5.400-000 




1280 

8 Edward 1. 


4,995-000 

5,400-000 




1344 

18 Edward 111. 


4,933-333 

5,333 333 

407-990 

445-080 

1 to 12 091 

1349 

23 -- 


4,440-000 

4,800-000 

3*3-705 

418-588 

1 — 11-571 

1366 

30- - 


3,996 000 

4,320 000 

858 125 

390-682 

1 — 11-158 

1401 

3 Henry IV. 


3,996 000 

4,320-000 

358 125 

390 682 

1 -.11*168 

1421 

9 Henry V. 


3,330-000 

3,600-000 

322-312 

35P613 

1 _ 10-331 

1464 

4 Edward IV. 


2,664-000 

2,880'000 

257'850 

281-291 

1 _ 10-331 

1465 

5 


2,664 000 

2,880000 

238-750 

260 454 

1 — 11168 

1470 ] 

49 Henry VI. 


2,664 000 

2,880.000 

238-750 

260-454 

1 — 11-158 

1482 

22 Edward 1 V. 


2,664-000 

2,880-000 

238-750 

260-454 

1 — 11-158 

1509 

1 Henry VIII. 


2,664 000 

2'880 000 

238-750 

260-454 

1—11158 

1627 

18 


2,368 000 

2,660 000 

210-149 

229 253 

1 — 11 -268 

1543 

34 -- 


2,000*000 

2,162 162 

191-666 

209-090 

1 — 10 434 

1545 

36 


1,200 000 

1,297-297 

176000 

192 000 

1 — 6-818 

1546 

37 


800*000 

864-864 

160 000 

174-545 

1 — 5-000 

1547 

1 Edward VI. 


800 000 

864-864 

160 000 

174 545 

1 — 6 000 

1549 

3 


800-000 

864-864 

155294 

169-412 

1 — 6151 

k 1551 

5 


400-000 





, 



1,760-000 

1,902-702 

160*000 

174*545 

1 — 11 000 

1552 

6- 


1,768-000 

1,911 351 

160 000 

174-545 

1 — H-050 

1553 

1 Mary 


1,760 000 

1,902-702 

169166 

173 636 

1 — 11-057 

1660 

2 Elizabeth 


1,776000 

1,920000 

160 000 

174-545 

1 — 11-100 

1600 

43 - 


1,718709 

1,858-064 

157-612,* 

171-940 

1 — 10*904 

1604 

2 James 1. - 


1,718-709 

1,858-064 

141-93.^ 

154-838 

1 — 12*109 

1626 

2 Charles I. 


1,718-709 

1,858*064 

128-780 

140-487 

1 — 13*346 

1666 

18 Charles 11. 


1,718-709 

1 868-064 

118-651 

129-438 

1 — 14*485 

1717 

3 George I. 


1,718*709 

1,858-064 

113-001 

123-274 

1 — 15-209 

tl810 

5G George III. 

- 

1,014-545 

1,745 454 

113001 

123-274 

1 — 14-287 


* 15.M —ft Edward VI.] The-coinage of debased silver money In the 6th year of Edward VI. of 3 oz. 
fine, ought more properly to be considered as Tokens. The sum of 120,0 001. only was so coined. — (See 
James’s Essays , chap, iv.) 

t 1816—66 George $11.] The government having taken the coinage of silver into its own hands, thero 
is at present no fixed price paid to the public, by the mint, for standard Silver. And supposing the 
government to continue the present mint regulations, and to keep gold at 77 s. 10A<f. an ounce, us the 
price of silver varies, tho relative value of gold to silver will vary in like proportion. 
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No. II. fiKcftrsn Coins. — Account of the English Silver and Gold Coins; showing their Value, the 
Seignorage or Profit unon the Coinage, and the Price of the Pound Troy of Standard Gold and Silver, 
from the Conquest to tne present Time. 


A..D. 

Anno flegnl. 

1 ... 



Silver. 




■ 



Gold. 




Fineness 

of tho Sil¬ 
ver in the 
Coins. 

*■ 

Found 
Weight ol 
such Sti¬ 
ver coined 
Into 

3. 

Troll t or 
Seignor¬ 
age on the 
Coinage. 

4. 

Equal to the 
Mint Trice 
for Standard 
Silver of 

J loz. 2 dwts. 
fine Troy 
weight. 

6 . 

Fineness 
of (ho 
Gold in 
the Coins. 

0 . 

Pound 
Weight of 
such Gold 
coined-into 

7. 

Profit or 
Seignorage 
on the 
Coinage. 

8 . 

Equal to the 
Mint Trice 
for Standard 
Gold of 92 
Carats line 
Troy weight. 



Ot. 

din. 

A 

*. d. 

£ t. 

d. 

£ *. 

d, 

Crit. gns. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

1 . 

d. 

£ «. 

d. 

1606 

Conquest 

11 

2 


0 0 














1280 

8 Edward I. - 

_ 

_ 


0 0 

0 1 

0 

1 0 

3* 










1300 

28 

_ 

_ 


0 3 

0 1 

2 + 












1344 

18 Edward III, 

_ 

_ 


0 3 

0 1 

3* 

1 0 

H 

23 3* 

13 

3 

4 

0 

8 

4 

12 10 

8 

1349 

23 

_ 

_ 


2 G 

0 1 

3 

1 2 

8 ? 

_ __ 

14 

0 

0 

0 

11 

8 

13 3 

9 

1356 

30 

_ 

— 


5 0 

0 0 

10 

1 5 

H 

_ _ 

15 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

14 8 

4 

1394 

18 Richard II. 

_ 



ft 0 

0 0 

10 

1 5 

94 

_ 

15 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

14 9 

11 

Hnl 

3 Henry IV. - 

_ 

_ 


5 0 

0 o 

10 

1 ft 

o| 

_ 

15 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

14 9 

11 

1421 

9 Henry V. - 

_ 

_ 


10 0 

0 1 

0 

1 10 

111 

_ _ 

1G 13 

4 

0 

6 

0 

16 2 

9 

1425 

4 Henry VI. 

— 

_ 


10 0 

0 1 

0 

1 10 

111 

_ _ 

16 

13 

4 

0 

5 

10 

1 & 1 

11 

1464 

4 Edward IV. 

_ 

_ 


17 6 

0 4 

6 

1 15 


_ 

20 16 

8 

2 

10 

0 

18 0 

5 

1465 

ft - 

— 

— 


17 6 

0 4 

6 

1 15 

21 

- — 

22 

10 

0 

1 

0 

10 

21 1 

10 

1470 

49 Henry VI. - 

_ 

_ 


17 6 

0 2 

0 

1 17 

10 * 

_ _ 

22 

10 

0 

0 

13 

0 

21 9 

7 

1482 

22 Edward IV 

_ 

_ 


17 6 

0 1 

6 

1 18 

4J 

_ _ 

22 10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

21 15 

0 

1483 

1 Richard III. 

— 

— 


17 6 

0 1 

6 

1 18 

4f 

— 

22 10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

21 15 

0 

1485 

1 Henry V 11 . 

__ 

_ 


17 6 

0 1 

6 

1 18 

4 

_ — 

22 

10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

21 15 

0 

1609 

1 Henry VIII. 

— 

_ 


17 6 

0 1 

0 

1 18 

ni 

_ _ 

22 10 

0 

0 

2 

6 

22 0 

0 

*1527 

18 

— 

_ 

2 

0 0 

0 1 

Of 

1 18 

Hi 

_ — 

24 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

22 0 

0 

_ 


— 

_ 

2 

ft 0 

0 1 

0 

2 4 

o 

-C 

27 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 



_ 


- 

• 

- 


- 

- 

. 

* 

22 0 l 

25 

il 

6 

0 

3 

0 

24 19 

6 

1543 

34- 

10 

0 

2 

8 0 

0 8 

0 

2 4 

4f 

23 0 

28 

16 

0 

1 

4 

0 

26 8 

0 

1545 

30 ___ 

G 

0 

2 

8 0 

2 0 

0 

2 11 

9* 

22 0 

30 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

27 10 

0 

1546 

37_—■ -n. , 

4 

0 

2 

8 0 

4 4 

0 

2 15 

6 

20 0 

30 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

27 10 

0 

1547 

1 Edward VI. 

4 

0 

2 

8 0 

4 4 

0 

2 15 

6 

20 0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

31 7 

0 

1549 

3 -- 

6 

0 

3 12 0 

4 0 

0 

2 19 

2 * 

22 0 

34 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

33 0 

0 

1551 

5- 

3 

0 

3 

12 0 














_ 


11 

0 

3 

0 0 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

23 3£T 

36 

0 

0 
















22 0 / 



o 






1552 

(] ___ 

11 

1 

3 

0 0 

0 l 

0 

2 19 

3* 

23 3* f 

36 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 













22 0 l 



o 




32 17 

8 

1553 

1 Mary - - 

11 

0 

3 

0 0 

0 1 

0 

2 19 

G* 

23 3} 

36 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

83 0 

8 

1560 

2 Elizabeth - 

11 

2 

3 

0 0 

0 1 

6 

2 18 

6 

23 3» C 

36 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 













22 0 / 



o 

0 

\ 

0 

32 16 

0 

1600 

43 _ 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 0 

0 2 

0 

3 0 

o' 

23 3* J 

36 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 











22 0 l 



0 


10 

0 

33 0 

0 

1604 

2 James I. - 

1 - 

_L 

3 

2 0 

0 2 

6 

2 19 

g" 

22 0 

37 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

35 14 

0 

1626 

2 Charles I. - 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 0 

0 2 

0 

3 0 

0 

_ _ 

41 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

39 18 

7 

11660 

18 Charles 11 . 

_ 

__ 

3 

2 0 

0 0 

0 

3 2 

0 

_ _ 

44 

10 

0 

- 


_ 

44 10 

0 

1717 

3 George I. - 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 0 

0 0 

0 

3 2 

0 

— 

46 

14 

6 

- 


- 

46 14 

6 1 

1816 

56 George III. 

— 

— 

3 

6 0 

0 4 

.0 

- 

- 

—- 

46 

14 

6 

- 


- 

46 14 

JL1 


(The preceding Tables, Nos. I. and II., are taken from Part II. of Essays on Money, Exchanges, and 
Political Economy, by Henry James.) 


No. III. Scotch Coins. — Account of the Number of Pounds, Shillings, and Pennies Scotch which have 
been mined out of One Pound Weight of Silver, at difiereiit Tunes; with the Degree ot Purity of such 
Silver, or its Fineness, from the Year 1107 to the Year 1001—(From Cardonnel's Eumismata Scotia?, 
p. 24.) 


Alloy. 

O*. 

pnsJ 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

18 

• 

18 

0 

18 

0 

18 

_0 

18 


Anno Regnl. 

„... 

l'urity. 

Alloy. 

Value of the 
Money coin¬ 
ed out of a 
L b. Weight 
of Sliver. 




Ot. 

ptu. 

o* 

pn. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

James 

II. 

15 

11 

2 

0 

18 

3 

4 

U 


_ 

20 

11 

2 

0 

18 

4 

16 

0 

James 

111. 

16 

11 

2 

0 

18 

7 

4 

0 


— 

24 

11 

2 

0 

18 

7 

0 

0 

( Janies TV. 

[ij 

11 

2 

0 

18 

7 

0 

0 

James 

V. 

16 

11 

0 

1 

0 

9 

12 

0 

Mary 


3 

11 

0 

l 

0 

9 

12 

0 



14 

11 

0 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 



23 

11 

0 

1 

0 

18 

0 

0 

James 

VI. 

1 

11 

0 

1 

0 

18 

0 

0 


n _ 

5 

9 

0 

3 

0 

16 

14 

0 


_ 

10 

8 

0 

4 

0 

16 

14 

0 



13 

11 

0 

1 

0 

22 

0 

0 



15 

n 

0 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 



31 

n 

0 

1 

0 

SO 

0 

0 


— 

30 

li 

0 

1 

0 

86 

0 

p 


1290 

From 

1306 

to 

1329 

1366 

1367 
From 
1371 

to 

1390 
1393 | 
1424 


Alexander I. 
David I. 
William 
Alexander II. 
Alexander HI. 
John Baliol 

^Robert I. 


Robert III. 
James I. 


Turity. 


O*-pu¬ 
ll 2 


I 5 0 

l 9 4 


1 12 0 
1 17 G 


1451 

1456 

1475 

1484 

1488 

1489 
1529 
J544 
1556 
1665 
1567 
1671 
1676 
1679 
1581 
1597 
1601 


♦ 1627—Henry VIII.] The Saxon or Tower pound was used at the mint up to this time, when the 
pound Troy was substituted in its stead. The Tower pound was but 11 oz. 5 dwta. Troy ; so that, from 
the Gonquest to the 28 th of Edward I., 20 shillings In tale were exactly a pound in weight. 

t, 1666—18 Charles II.}' The seignorage on the coinage was at this time given Up, and the gold bullion 
brought to the mint has ever since been coined free of expense. A seignorage of 014 per cent, was 
imposed on the coinage of silver by 66 Geo 3. - * T , * 
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No. IV. ScoTcrt Coins. — Account of the Number of Pounds, Shillings, and Pennies Scotch which hare 
been coined out of Ono Pound Weight of Gold ; with the Degree of their Purity, and the Proportion 
that the Gold bore to the Silver. — (Cardunnel, p. 25.) 


| A. V. 

Anno Rcgnl. 

Fineness. 

Alloy. 

Value of the Coin 
coined out of One 
Pound of Gold. 

Pound of Pure Cold 
weighed of Pure 
Silver. 




Or. 



Os. 

ptv. 

ffr. 

£ 

4. 

d. 

Uu. 

os. 

ptv. 

Kr. 

1371. &c. 

Robert II. 


11 

18 

18 

0 


6 

17 

12 

0 

11 

1 

17 

22 

1.190, &c. 

Robert li. 

. 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

19 

4 

0 

11 

1 

17 

22 

1124 

James I. 

19 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

22 

10 

0 

11 

1 

17 

22 

1451 

James II. 

15 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

33 

6 

0 

9 

8 

4 

14 

1456 


20 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

50 

0 

0 

9 

8 

4 

14 

1475 

James III. 

16 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

78 

15 

0 

10 

2 

0 

20 

1484 


24 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

78 

15 

0 

10 

5 

7 

9 

1488 

James IV. 

] 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

78 

16 

0 

10 

5 

7 

9 

1529 

James V. 

16 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

108 

0 

0 

10 

6 

7 

9 

1556 

Mary 

14 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

144 

0 

0 

10 

5 

8 

6 

1567 

James VI. 

10 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

10 

6 

8 

6 

1579 


13 

10 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

240 

0 

0 

11 

5 

2 

20 

1597 


31 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1601 j 


35 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

432 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

| 1633 j 

Charles I. 

9 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

492 

0 

0 

13 

2 

7 

11 


Vo. V. — Account of the Value of the Gold and Silver Coins, specifying each, coined at the Mint, each 

Year since 1790. 


Years. 

Uoiil coined. 

SilveT coined. j 

Years. 

Gold coined. 

Silver coined. 


£ 

, 

d- 

£ t. 

d. 


£ 


d. 



d. 

1790 

2,660,521 

li) 

0 

Nil. 


1816 

Nil. 



1,805,251 

16 

0 

1791 

2,4 50,566 

17 

6 

Nil. 


1817 

4,275,337 

10 

0 

2,436.297 

12 

0 

1792 

1,171,863 

0 

0 

251 17 

6 

1818 

2,862,373 

10 

0 

576,279 

0 

0 

1793 

2,747,430 

0 

0 

Nil. 


1819 

3,574 

10 

8 

1,267,272 

12 

0 

1794 

2,658,894 

12 

6 

Nil. 


1820 

949,516 

0 

10 

847,717 

4 

0 

1795 

493,416 

0 

0 

293 11 

11 

1821 

9,520,758 

13 

10 

433,686 

0 

0 

1796 

464,680 

2 

6 

Nil. 


1822 

5,356,787 

12 

6 

31,430 

7 

1 

1797 

2,000,297 

5 

0 

Nil. 


1823 

759,748 

10 

0 

283,271 

16 

0 

1798 

2,967,504 

15 

0 

Nil. 


1824 

4,065,075 

0 

0 

282,070 16 

0 

1799 

449,961 

15 

0 

Nil. 


1825 

4,580,919 

0 

0 

417,535 

16 

0 

1800 

189,937 

2 

6 

Nil. 


1826 

5,896,461 

7 

6 

608,605 

16 

0 

1801 

450,242 

2 

0 

53 7 

1 

1827 

2,512,636 

17 

6 

33,019 

16 

0 

1802 

437,018 

18 

6 

62 0 

0 

1828 

1,008,559 


6 

16,288 

3 

0 

1803 

596,444 

12 

6 

72 6 

8 

1829 

2,446,751 

12 

6 

108,259 16 

0 

1804 

718,396 

17 

6 

77 10 

0 

1830 

2,3*7,881 

2 

6 

151 

16 

0 

1805 

54,668 

5 

0 

182 18 

0 

1831 

587.949 

14 

5 

33,696 

6 

8 

1806 

405,105 

15 

0 

Nil. 


1832 

3,730,757 

12 

6 

145 

4 

0 

1807 

Nil. 



108 10 

0 

1833 

1,225,209 

13 

6 

145 

4 

0 

1808 

371,744 

2 

0 

Nil. 


1834 

66,949 

12 

5 

432,775 

4 

0 

1809 

298,946 

11 

0 

114 14 

0 

1835 

1,109,718 

8 

10 

151,615 

4 

0 

1810 

316,935 

13 

6 

120 18 

0 

1836 

1,787,782 

5 

5 

503,857 

4 

0 

1811 

312,263 

3 

6 

Nil. 


1837 

1,253,088 

8 

2 

76.111 

4 

0 

1812 

Nil. 



52 14 

0 

1838 

2,855,364 

15 

0 

201,168 

0 

0 

1813 

619,722 

3 

6 

89 18 

0 

1839 

504,310 

14 

3 

402,534 

0 

0 

1814 

| Nil. 



.. 161 4 

0 

. 1840 

Nil. 



216,414 

0 

0 

1815 

I Nil. 



Nil. 


11 1841 

378,472 

10 

0 

96,175 

4 

0 


No. VI. Goi.D Coins ok pikfrufnt CoirwTiUFs _A Table containing the Assays, Weights, and Values 

of the principal Gold Coins of all Countries, computed according to the Mint Price of Gold in England, 
and from Assays made both at Lomhm and Palis, which have been lound to verily each other.* 

V* The publMiers of this work purchased the right to publish this Table from Dr. Kelly, in the set ond 
edition of whose Cambist vt originally appeared. 


COINS. 

. Assay. 

Weight.! 

Stand ,ird 
Weight. 

Contents 
In Pure 
bold. 

J Value in 

Sterling. 




Car.gr. 

Dtvt. gr. 

Dit't. cr. m 

Grains. 

». 

d. 

AUhTRrAN 

7 Souveraln 

- 

W. 0 0, 

1 

3 14 

3 

13 15 

78-6 

13 

10 92 

Dominions 

3 Double ducat 

- 

it. 1 2< 

! 

4 12 

4 

20 5 

106-4 

18 

9-97 


Ducat Kremnltz, or Hungarian 

_ 

U. 1 3 


2 5$ 

2 

10 3 

53 3 

‘ 9 

5-91 

Bavabia 

Carol in - 

- 

W. 3 2 


6 5* 

5 

5 10 

115- 

20 

4-23 


Max d’or, or Maximilian 

- 

W. 3 2 


4 4 

! * 

14 0 

77* 

13 

744 


Ducat - 

- 

B. 1 2 


a 5* 

2 

19 11 

52-8 

9 

4 12 

Bern - - 

Ducat (double, Sec. In proportion) 

- 

JJ. 1 1 


1 23 

2 

2 1 

45 9 

8 

1-48 


Pistole - 

• 

W. 0 1 


4 21 

4 

19 0 

105 ft 

18 

7-86 

Brunswick - 

Pistole (double in proportion) 

- 

W. 0 1 


4 214 

4 

19 5 

105 7 

18 

8' 48 


Ducat - 

- 

11. 1 0 


2 54 

2 

8 9 

61-8 

9 

2- 

CoLOONK 

Ducat - 

- 

11. 1 2 


2 5| 

2 

9 8 

52-6* 

9 

3-70 

Denmark 

Ducat current 

- 

W. 0 31 1 

2 0 

1 

21 19 

422 

7 

5-62 


Ducat specie 

• 

B. 12 


2 5} 

2 

9 8 

526 

9 

370 


Christian d’or 


| W. 0 1 


* ^ 

4 

6 1G 

933 

16 

6-14 


* The London Assays in this Table were made by Robert Bingley, Esq. F.R.S., the King's Assay 
Master of the Mint, and those at Paris by Pierre Frfrlerlc Bonneville, Essayer du Commerce, as 
published in his elaborate work on the coins of all nations. 

Specimens of all the foreign coins brought to London for commercial purposes have been cupplied for 
this l'able from the Bullion-office, Bank of England, by order of the Bank Directors, and*have been 
selected by John Humble, Esq., the chief clerk of that office, who also examined the Tables in their 
progress. It may likewise be added, that the Mint Reports of these commercial coins are chiefly from 
average assays; and that all the computations have been carefully verified by different calculators. — 
(Note by Dr. Kelly, to seoond edition of the Cambist, published in 1821.) 
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Assay. 

Weight. 

Standard 
Weight. ■ 

Contents 
in Pure 
Gold. 

Value In 
Sterling. 


Drvt. tn 


Drvt 

gr 

■rf. 

Grabu. 

1 . 

d. 

Stand. 

5 

9j 


5 

9 

10 

1187 

21 

0 - 

Stand. 

2 

161 


2 

16 

15 

59 3 

10 

6 * 

Stand. 

1 

19 


1 

19 

0 

39-6 

7 

o- 

Stand. 

5 

34 

5 

3 

6 

1131 

20 

o- 

VV. 0 2 

10 11 


10 

5 

6 

224-9 

39 

9-64 

W. 0 2 

5 

5* 

6 

2 12 

112-4 

10 

10-71 

W. 0 1$ 

9 

20 


9 

15 

19 

212-6 

37 

7-53 

W. 0 ]£ 

4 

22 


4 

19 19 

106-3 

18 

9-75 

W. 0 1$ 

8 

7 


8 

3 

0 

179* 

31 

8-36 

W. 0 If 

4 

H 

A 

1 

10 

89-7 

15 

10-5 

B. 1 2£ 

2 

5$ 

2 

9 

14 

52-9 

9 

4 34 

W. 0 2 

4 

"4 

4 

4 

18 

92-5 

16 

4-45 

W. 0 0J 

3 

IftJ 

3 

1 ft 

4 

80- 

14 

1-9 

B. 1 4 

2 

54 

2 

10 

6 

63-4 

9 

6-41 

B. 1 4 

2 

5 


2 

9 

14 

52-9 

9 

4-35 

VV. 0 u 

4 

0 ( 


4 

6 

3 

926 

16 

4*66 

B. 1 3+ 

2 

54 

2 

10 

3 

53-3 

9 

519 

W. 3 0« 

2 

2 


1 

18 

6 

39- 

6 

10-83 

Stand. 

12 

21 


12 

21 

0 

283-2 

50 

1*46 

Stand. 

6 

9 


6 

9 

0 

140-2 

24 

9 75 

B. 1 2} 

2 

5j 


2 

9 

12 

52 8 

9 

413 

W. 1 34 

10 

16 


9 

18 

18 

2153 

38 

1-25 

W. 1 3 

5 

8 


4 

21 

16 

10 H- 

19 

1-37 

W. 1 24 

2 

16 


2 

11 

3 

54 ft 

9 

7-75 

B. 1 3 

2 

5| 


2 

10 

0 

54-2 

9 

4-98 

VV. 0 1 

4 

lj 


4 

0 

8 

88-4 

15 

7-74 

VV. 0 14 

8 

8 


8 

4 

0 

1797 

31 

9 64 

VV. 0 2 i 

5 

16 


6 

12 

18 

121-9 

21 

6-89 

VV. 1 24 

1 

20 ; 


1 

16 

6 

37-4 

6 

742 

B. 1 3} 

2 

10 ; 


2 

1 ft 

1 

581 

10 

•3 40 

Stand. 

5 

71 


5 

7 

16 

117-1 

20 

8-69 

VV. 0 If 

4 

7] 


4 

5 

15 

93-2 

16 

6-93 

W. 1 0 

18 

9 


17 

12 

18 

386- 

68 

3 78 

\V. 0 3 

4 

14 


4 

10 

4 

97 4 

17 

2-85 

W. 1 (’4 

4 

14 


4 

8 

14 

9fv9 

16 

11-67 

VV. 0 1} 

4 

H 

4 

1 

10 

89-7 

15 10-5 

W. 0 u 

5 

20 


5 17 

0 

125 6 

22 

2-75 

B. I 4 

2 

5| 


2 

9 

12 

52-9 

9 

4-34 

W. 0 U 

29 

6 


28 

20 

0 

634 "4 

112 

3-33 

VV. 2 0 

4 



3 

18 

4 

82-7 

14 

7 03 

B. 1 2* 

2 

b\ 


2 

9 

12 

52 9 

9 

4-34 

Stand. 

34 

12 


34 

12 

0 

759- 

134 

3 96 

Stand. 

18 

6 


18 

6 

0 

401-5 

71 

0-70 

f tnnd. 

6 

22 


G 22 

0 

152-2 

26 11-24 

W. 0 Of 

2 

6 


2 

5 

14 

49-3 

8 

8-70 

VV. 0 04 

0 

15 


0 

14 

18 

136 

2 

4-88 

W. 0 (>£ 

0 16$ 

0 

16 

2 

14-8 

2 

743 

Stand. 

0 194 

0 

19 

10 

18 1 

3 

2-44 

B. 1 2J 

2 

• r i 


2 

9 

14 

52-9 

9 

4 04 

B. 1 2 

2 



2 

9 

6 

52-6 

9 

3-71 

W. 0 1} 

8 

14 


8 

9 

18 

185- 

32 

8 90 

W. 0 1J 

4 

7 


4 

5 

4 

92 8 

16 

6-08 

VV. 0 2 

8 

14 


8 

9 

6 

184 5 

32 

7 84 

W. 0 2 

4 

7 


4 

4 

13 

92-2 

16 

3-42 

B. 1 3* 

2 

4* 

2 

9 

.6 

62-2 

9 

2-86 

VV. 0 l| 

17 

04 

16 

16 

6 

367- 

64 

11 43 

B. 1 21 

2 

6 


2 

10 

0 

63-2 

9 

4-98 

B. 1 2 

2 

5: 


2 

9 

8 

62 6 

9 

3*71 

Stand. 

1 

0 


1 

0 10 

22-5 

3 

11-78 

VV. 0 0$ 

0 

18 


0 18 

14 

171 

3 

0-31 

Stand. 

0 

9 


0 

9 

0 

82 

1 

5-41 

B. 1 24 

7 

17; 


8 

6 

8 

181-9 

32 

2-31 

B. 1 24 

3 JM) 


4 

3 

4 

90-9 

16 

105 

B. 0 04 

4 

3’ 


4 

3 

12 

91 3 

16 

1-98 

W. 0 2| 

10 

7 


9 23 

16 

219-8 

30 

8 10 

B. 1 2 

2 

ft 


2 

9 

8 

52-6 

9 

3-71 

B. 1 2i 

2 

5 


2 

9 14 

52-9 

9 

4 34 

W. 0 24 

4 

6 


4 

a 

8 

91 "2 

16 

1 69 

W. 0 1| 

4 

6 


4 

4 

12 

92-2 

16 

381 

W. 1 4 

2 

20 


2 16 

8 

58-2 

10 

3 60 

W. 1 2 

5 

17 


6 

7 14 

117* 

20 

8 48 

W. 0 24 

17 

84 

61 21 

16 

372- 

65 10*05 

w. i r 

17 

9 


16 

ft 

fi 

860-5 

G3 

9 62 

W. 1 1 

4 


4 

2 

6 

90-1 

i6 n-as 

VV. 1 24 

1 

8 


1 

0 18 

22-8 

'4 

042 

B. 1 2 

2 

5 


2 

8 12 

51 9 

9 

2-22 


i- 


England - Guinea . 

Half-guinea - 

Seven shilling piece 
Sovereign - 

France - Double Louis (coined before 178G) - 

Louis . 

Double Louis (coined since 1786) 
Louis - 

♦ Double Napoleon, or piece of 40 

lrancs - 

, -Napoleon, or piece of 20 francs 

Now Louis (double, Ac.) tho same 
as the Napoleon. 

Fhanckkort on the Maine Ducat 
Geneva 


Genoa - - 
IIamhurgh - 
Hanover 

Holland 

Malta 

Mil\n 

Naples - 


Farma - 


Pistole, old 
Pistole, now - 

Sequin - - - - 

Ducat (double in proportion) 

George d’or - 

Ducat - 

Gold ilorin (double in ptoportion) 
Double ryder - 

11 j dor - 

Ducat - 
Double Louis - 
Louis - 
Demi Louis - 

Sequin - 
Doppia or pistole - 
l'oi ty lire piece of 1808 
Six ducat piece of 1783 
Two dueat piece, or sequin, of 1762 - 

Tin re ducat piece, or oneetta, of 1818 
Nliherlands Gold lion, or 14 florin piece 
Ten florin piece (1820) 

Quadruple pistole (doublo in propor¬ 
tion) - - - - 

Pistole or Doppia of 1787 
Ditto of 1706 - 

Maiia Theresa (1818) 

dmont - Pistole coined since 1785 ($, &c. in 
proportion) - 
Sequin ($ in pioportion) 

Cm linn, coined since 1785 ($, &c. in 
propmtion) 

Piece of 20 lrancs, called Marengo 
Ducat ... - 

Dobiaon of 21 000 rees 
Dobra of 12,800 roes 
Moulou* or Li-dionninc ($, &c. in prop.) 
Picrc of lb testoon«, or 1,600 tees 
ftlil ciusado ol 4()0 lees 
New ci us.ido ot 480 ices 
Mil rue (coined lor the African colo¬ 
nics 1755) 

Ducat of 1718 ... 

Dm at of 1787 

Fmlctirk (double) of 1769 - 
1 icderick (single) of 1778 
Ft orlcrlck (double) of 1800 - 
Frcdeiick (single) of 1800 
Sequin (coined since 1760) 

Scudo of the Hepublic 
Ducat of 17'.)6 - 

Ducat of 1763 ... 

Gold ruble ol' 1756 

Ditto of 1700 - - - 

Gold poltlu of 1777 
Imperial of 1801 - 

Half Imperial of 1801 
Ditto 0 II 8 I 8 
Carlino (4 in proportion) 
l>ucat of 1784 - - - 

Ducat of 1707 - 

Augustus of 1754 - 

Augustus of 1784 - 

Ounce of 1751 - 

Double ounce of 1>&8 
Doubloon of 1772 (double and single 
in proportion) 

Quadruple pistole of 1801 
Pistole of 1801 

Cpronllla, go'.d dollar, or vintern 6 f 
1801 

1 Sweden . - Ducat 


Poland - 
Pori ui.al 


P It L’SSI A ■ 


IIomk 

lil'SMA 


SaHDINIA 

Saxony 


Sicily* 

Spain 


* Much variation is found in the finenet* of the Sicilian gold coins. 
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Switzerland Pistole of the Helvetic Republic of 
1800 - 
Treves - - Ducat - 

Turkey - Sequin fonducll of Constantinople of 

Sequin fonducli of 1789 
Half mistier (1818) 

Sequin fonducli • 

Yermeebeshlek - 

TuscanV - Zecchino or scqnin 

Rusponc of the kingdom of Etruria - 
United States* Eagle ($ and * in proportion) 

Venice - Zecchino or sequin ($ and * In pro¬ 
portion) - 

Wirtembero Caroliu - 

Ducat - 

Ducat (double and £ ducat in pro- 
poition) 

EAST INDIES. 

Mohur of 1770 - 

Mohur, Half (1787), (* in proportion) 
Mohur Sicca of Bengal 
Mohur of the Dutch East India 7 
Company (1783) - - 5 

Mohur, Half Ditto (1801) - 

Rupee, Bombay (1818) 

Rupee of Madras (1818) 

Pagoda, star_-_-_«J 


Assay. 

Weight- 

Standard 

Weight. 

Contents 
In Pure 
Gold. 

Vafaeta 

Sterling. 

Car 

g*- 

Dtv 

.gr. 

Dwt 

S r 

mi. 

Grain». 

It 

d. 

w. 

0 

1 * 

4 

21 $ 

4 

19 

9 

105-9 

18 

8-91 

B. 

1 

2 

2 

51 

2 

9 

8 

52*6 

9 

371 

W. 

2 

2$ 

2 

5 i 

1 

23 

6 

43 3 

7 

7-94 

w. 

2 

34 

2 

ft} 

1 

22 

16 

42 9 

7 

711 

w. 

ft 

4 

0 

is} 

0 

13 

5 

1216 

2 

1-82 

w. 

2 

3 

2 

ft 

1 

22 

7 

42‘ft 

7 

G-26 

B. 

0 

3* 

2 

14 

a 

4 

13 

70-3 

12 

ft-30 

B. 

1 

3? 

3 

4 

2 

10 

14 

63‘6 

9 

5-83 

B. 

1 

3* 

0 

17} 

7 

7 

13 

161* 

28 

6-93 

W. 

0 

4 

11 

6 ? 

11 

4 

8 

246-1 

43 

G GO 

R. 

1 

34 

2 

6 

2 

10 

10 

53-6 

9 

5-83 

W. 

3 

i 

6 

3$ 

ft 

4 

0 

113-7 

20 

1 47 

B. 

1 

2 

2 

b 

1 

2 

8 

12 

Sl-9 

9 

2-22 

B. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

H 

2 

9 

8 

62 G 

9 

3 71 

B. 

1 

2 $ 

7 

224 

8 

11 

15 

186-8 

33 

0-72 

B. 

1 

n 

3 

23} 

4 

16 

10 

94- 

16 

7-64 

B. 

1 

4 

7 

23 

8 

1 ft 

0 

189-8 

30 

1-04 

W. 

3 

3* 

10 

2 

8 

8 

0 

183 4 

32 

5 ftO 

W. 

3 

H 

5 

H 

4 

18 

18 

96-2 

17 

0-30 

B- 

0 

oX 

7 

li 

7 

n 

13 

1G4-7 

29 

1-78 

St: 

md. 

7 

12 

7 

12 

0 

IG.V 

29 

2-42 

w. 

3 

0 

2 

jr 

I 

21 

11 

41 8 

7 

4-77 


No. VII. Silver Coins of difhkrent Countries. — A Table containing the Assays, Weights, and 
Values of the principal Silver Coins of all Countries, computed at the Rate of 5». 2d. per Ounce 
Standard, from Assays made both at the London and Paris Mints. 


COINS. 

Assay. 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Con terns 
In Pure 
Silver, 

Value in 1 
| Sterling. J 





On. dwt. 

Drvt.gr. 

Dwt. gr. 

mi. 

Grain*. 


d. 

Austria 

- 

Rixdollnr of Francis II. (1800) 


W. 1 

A 

IS 1 

16 0 

4 

355-5 

4 

1G4 



liixdollar of the kingdom of Hungary 

W. 1 

2 

18 1 

16 6 

1 

360*9 

4 

2-39 



Half rixdollar, or florin, Convention 


W. 1 

3 

9 0J 

8 2 

1 

179-6 

2 

1 -07 



Conftsuck, or 20 crcutzer piece 


W. 4 

3 

4 6$ 

2 16 

3 

59-4 

0 

8-29 



17 Crcutzer piece - 


W. 4 

8 

4 0 

2 9 

18 

53-5 

0 

7-47 



llalbc copf, or 10 creut2er piece 


W. 5 

5 

2 11 

1 7 

1 

28-8 

0 

401 

Baden 

• 

liixdollar 


W. 1 

4 

18 2 

16 3 

1 

3581 

4 

2 - 

Bavaria 

, 

Rixdollar of 1800 (J in proportion) 


W. 1 

4* 

17 12 

15 13 

13 

345-6 

4 

0 25 



Copftsuck 


W. 4 

3 

4 6$ 

2 16 

3 

59-4 

0 

8-29 

Bern 

- 

Patagon or crown (J in proportion) 


w. o 

7 

18 22 

18 7 

14 

406-7 

4 

8-79 



Piece of 10 batzen 


W. 1 

2 

5 3 

4 14 17 

102-5 

1 

2-31 

Bremen 

• 

Piece of 48 grotes 


W. 2 

2 

11 0 

8 22 

1 

198- 

2 

3-64 

Brunswick 

. 

Rixdollnr, Convention 


W. 1 

3 

18 1 

16 4 

4 1 

359-2 

4 




Half rixdollar 


W. 1 

3 

9 0$ 

8 2 

2 

1796 

2 

107 



Gulden, or piece of 5, fine, of 1764 


B. 0 

16 

8 10$ 

9 1 

1 

200-8 

2 

4(3 



Gulden, common, of 1764 


W. 1 

2 

9 0 

8 2 

10 

ISO- 

2 

1-13 



Gulden, ditto, of 1795 


W. 2 

2 

11 1$ 

8 23 

7 

199-1 

2 




Half gulden, or piece of *, of 1764 


W. 1 

2 

4 12 

4 1 

6 

90- * 

1 

0-56 

Denmark 


Byksdaler, specie, of 1798 

• 

W. 0 

13 

18 14 

17 11 

17 

388-4 

4 

6 23 



New piece ot 4 marks 

• 

W. 0 

12 

12 9 

11 16 14 

259 8 

3 

0-27 



Half ryksdaler 

• 

W. 0 

13 

9 7 

8 17 

8 

194 2 

2 

311 



Mark, specie, or J ryksdaler 

• 

W. 3 

1 

4 0 

2 21 

12 

64-4 

0 

7 59 



Rixdollar, specie, of Sleswlg and Hoi- 











stolu (pieces of 1 and £ in prop.) 


W. 0 

12 

18 13 

17 12 

G 

389 4 

4 

637 



Piece of 24 skillings 


W. 4 

7 

5 24 

3 2 

10 

68-9 

0 

9’62 

England 

• 

Crown (old) 


Stand. 

19 84 

19 8 

10 

429-7 

5 

0- 



Half-crown 


Stand. 

9 164 

9 16 

5 

214-8 

2 

6- 



Shilling 


Stand. 

3 21 

3 21 

0 

8.V 9 


o- 



Sixpence 


Stand. 

1 22$ 

1 22 10 

42 9 

0 

G- 



Crown (w eta) - . * 


Stand. 

18 44 

18 4 

7 

403-6 

4 

8-36 



Half-crown 


Stand. 

9 2 

9 2 

4 

201 -8 

2 

4 IS 



Shilling 


Stand. 

3 154 

3 15 

fi 

80-7 




Sixpence 


Stand. 

1 19} 

1 19 

14 

40 3 

0 

5G3 

Francs 

- 

Ecu of 6 livres 


W. 0 

7 

18 18 

18 7 

16 

403*1 

4 

8-28 



Demi ecu 


W. 0 

7 

9 9 

9 1 

18 

201-5 

2 

4-13 



Piece of 24 sous (divisions in prop.) 


\V. 0 

7 

3 20 

3 16 

19 

83-4 

o 

11*64 



Piece of 30 sous ($ in proportion5 


W. 3 

8 

6 12 

4 12 

4 

100-2 


1-99 



Piece ot 6 francs 


W. 0 

7 

W 1 

15'12 

4 

344-9 

4 




Piece of 2 francs 


W. 0 

7 

6 11 

G 6 

2 

138-8 

f 




Franc - 


W. 0 

7 

3 5$ 

3 3 

1 

G9-4 

o 

9 69 



Demi franc 


W. 0 

8* 

1 15 

4 13 

G 

34-7 

o 

4-84 

Frankfortt 
Geneva - 

Patagon 


W. 1 

0 

17 9 1 

15 19 

8 

361 • 

f 

1 -Ofl 

1 


Piece of 15 sous of 1794 


W. 9 

6 

2 1*1 

1 15 

1 

36-J 

$ 

504 


* This value of the American eagle Is taken from average assays of the coins oT twtelvc years. 

*. of article* of the Zollvereln, or Customs-onion of Germany, ity«< stipulated.that the 

settlements for the duties should be made either in Prussian dollars or In florins, aA the fate of 7 florins 
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COINS. 

Amy. 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight, ‘a,™? 

Value In 
Sterling. 





O, 

bet. 

Drvt 

gr. 

Drvt. er 

mi. Grain*. 

«. 

i. 

Genoa 


Scudo, of 8 lire, of 1796 ($, $, &c. 

in 













proportion) 

- 

w. 

0 

8 

2i 

9 

20 

14 

10 457-4 

6 

3-87 



Scudo of the Ligurian Republic 

. 

w. 

0 

n 

21 

9 

20 

11 

2 454-3 

5 

3 43 

Hamburg 

. 

Rixdollar, speeio - 


w. 

0 

10 

18 

18 

17 21 

12 397-5 

4 

7-49 



Double mark, or 32 schilling piece 













(single in proportion) 

- 

w. 

2 

3 

11 

18 

9 11 

8 210-3 

2 

5-36 



Piece of 8 schillings 

• 

w. 

3 

12 

3 

H 

2 

G 

4 50-1 

0 

6-99 



Piece of 4 schillings 

* 

w. 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

6 

12 28-3 

0 

3*95 

Hanover 


Rixdollar, Constitution 

• 

w. 

0 

9 

18 

19 

18 

0 

14 400-3 

4 

7-89 



Florin, or piece of $, fine 

- 

B. 

0 

16 

8 

10 

9 

0 

10 200-3 

2 

3-96 



Half florin, or piece of 1, ditto 

_ 

B. 

0 

16 

4 

4 

4 

11 

4 99-2 

1 

1-85 



Quarter, or piece of 6 good groschcn, 













ditto - 

. 

B. 

0 

16 

2 

1 

2 

4 

10 48-6 

0 

6-78 



Florin, or piece of $, base 

. 

W. 

2 

1 

11 

0i 

8 

23 

15 199-G 

2 

3 87 

Hesse Cassei. 

Rixdollar. Convention 

- 

w. 

I 

6 

18 

1 

15 

22 

6 353- 

4 

1-39 



Florin, or piece of * (I in proportion) 

w. 

1 

6 

9 


7 

23 

3 176-8 

2 

0-68 



Thaler of 1789 

- 

w. 

0 10A 

12 


11 

17 

5 259-7 

3 

0-26 



Feu, Convention (1815) 


w. 

1 

6 

17 

23? 

15 

21 

2 349-3 

4 

0-77 



Bon gros 

- 

w. 

6 

14 

1 

4 

0 

11 

5 10-3 

0 

1-43 

Holland 


Ducatoon 

.. 

B. 

0 

3 

VO 

22 

21 

4 

15 DP6 

5 

A 85 



Piece of 3 florins - 

- 

w. 

0 

2 

20 

7 

20 

2 

12 446-4 

5 

2 33 



Rixdollar (the assay vaiics) 

- 

w. 

0 

16 

18 

6 

16 

20 

8 3759 

4 

4-99 



Half i ixdoilar 

- 

w. 

0 

16 

9 

0 

8 

8 

8 185-4 

2 

1 88 



Florin or guilder ($ in proportion) 

. 

w. 

0 

4$ 

6 

18 

6 

14 

14 146 8 

1 

8-49 



12 Stiver niece 

• 

w. 

0 

164 

4 

12 

4 

3 

18 92 4 

1 

0 90 



FUn in of Batavia - 

- 

w. 

0 

Sj 

6 

13 

6 

9 

2 141 6 

1 

7 77 



Kixdollar, or 50stiver piece - 

* 

w. 

0 

5l 

17 

0 

16 

13 

18 367 9 

4 

3-87 

Lubec 


Rixdollar, specie - 


w. 

0 

13 

J8 

8 

17 

IS 

12 391 9 

4 

6-72 



Double mark - 


w. 

2 

3 

11 

18 

9 

II 

8 210-3 ; 

2 

6 36 



Mark ... 


w. 

2 

3 

ft 21 

4 

17 

14 105-1 

1 

2-67 

Lucca 


Scudo - 


w. 

() 

3 

17 

0 

16 

18 

10 372*3 

4 

3 98 



Baritone ... 


w. 

3 

» 

1 

204 

1 

7 

11 29 3 

0 

4 09 

Malta 


Ounce of 30 tari of Emmanuel Finto - 

w. 

2 

5 

19 

l] 

15 

4 

14 337-4 

3 

11 11 



2 Tari piece 


w. 

2 

ID 

1 

2 

0 

19 

2 17-7 

0 

241 

Milan 


Scudo of 6 lire ($ in proportion) 


w. 

0 

7 

14 

m 

It 

9 

10 319 6 

3 

8 62 



Lira, new 


w. 

4 

10 

4 

0 

2 

9 

0 52 8 

0 

7-37 



Lira, old - 


w. 

0 

3 

2 

10 

2 

9 

4 52 9 

0 

738 



Scudo of the Cisalpine Republic 


w. 

0 

7 

14 


14 

10 

4 320-2 

3 

8-71 



Piece of 30 soldi of ditto 


w. 

2 

18 

4 

17 

3 

11 

8 77-2 

0 

10-78 

Modena 


Scudo of 15 lire, 1739 (double, &c. 

in 













proportion) 


w. 

0 

11 

18 

121 

17 

8 

9 385-2 

4 

5-78 



Scudo of A lire, of 1782 


w. 

0 

3 

ft .19 

5 

17 

2 126-8 

1 

5 70 



Scudo of 1796 


w. 

3 

3 

18 

1J 

12 

22 

12 287-4 

3 

4 13 

Naples 


Ducat, now ($ in proportion) 


w. 


0 

14 

15 

13 

7 

8 295 4 

3 

A 24 



Piece of 12 Carllni ot 1791 


w. 


0 

17 

15 

16 

0 

18 356- 

4 

1-71 



Ditto of 1796 


w. 


2 

17 

161 

15 

22 

12 353 9 

4 

i 41 



Ditto of 1805 ($ in proportion) 


w. 


2 

17 


15 

23 

18 355-2 

4 

1-60 



Ditto of 10 Carlini ( 1818) 

_ 

w. 


2 

14 

18 

13 

7 

0 295-1 

3 

5-20 

Netherlands 

Crown ($, &c. in proportion) 

• 

w. 

0 

14 

19 

0 

17 

ID 

4 395-2 

4 

7-18 



ft Stiver piece 

- 

w. 

6 

3 

3 

4 

1 

9 

18 31-3 

0 

4-37 



Florin oh«1G 


w. 

0 

7\ 

6 

22 

6 

16 

6 148-4 

1 

8-72 



Half florin (with divisions in prop.) 

- 

w. 

4 

4 

5 

11 

3 

9 

2 75* 

1 o 

10-46 


for four Prussian dollars. There were, however, no florins in existence exactly of this value ; but as the 
nearest approach to it was a valuation called the 24 giildenfiiss, or florin-foot, these Zollverein florins 
were nominally reckoned to be In this rate, though the difference amounts to more than 2 per cent. 

“ The term 24 guldenfuss implies that the mark-weight of fine silver is rated at 21 gulden or florins. 
It was formed by giving to the coins minted or valued in 20 guldenfuss an increased value of one-fifth, 
as rating the 20 kreutzer piece at 24 kreutzers. At GOrl. per ounce standard, the value of this mark 
of flue silver is worth 40$. 7 \d. sterling, from which the value of the different German monetary integers 
is readily obtained ; as reckoning 27f marks banco Or 34 marks rurrent of Hamburg, 14 dollar* of Prussia, 
21$ florins of South Germany, 20 florins of Austria, and also 60 lire Austriache of Lombardy, to ho ol this 
amount. 

“ in order, therefore, to prevent the loss or inconvenience which would attend their adhering to this 
mode of valuation, a money convention was entered into on the 2 r *th of August, 1837, among the states 
forming the union, by which it was agreed upon that a new bntds of valuation should be adopted for their 
coins, under the term of Siiddeutscher Wiihrung, or South German valuation, at the rate of 21$ gulden 
or florins from the mark’s weight of fine silver. 

“ Bavaria, Wirtemberg. Baden, and Saxony have since issued their coins at this rate, and the other 
states of the confederation arc doing or preparing to do the same. Among them Frankfort, in 1840, 
began the mintage of coins of this value; and by a regulation of 'he Chamber of Commerce of this bee 
city, all the rates of exchange, as well as the values of bullion and foreign coins, were ordered to be ex¬ 
pressed in this Siiddeutscher Wiihrung from the beginning of this present year (1843), One of these 
new and very exactly-minted florins was assayed by Messrs. Johnson and COck, of Hatton Garden, who 
reported it to be, fbll weight, 6 dwls. 19$ grains, worse 6 dwts., gold under 2 grains; from which the 
value, at 60rf. per ounce standard, is very exactly 19ld. sterling, making the par of exchange with 
London 120f florins In S. I). W. for 10/. sterling. 

“ I have been thus particular in these explanations, partly because several persons imagine that the 
lato alteration In the rate of oxchange with Frankfort was made in compliance with the wishes, or to, 
suit the convenience, of one or more of our leading houses In exchange negotiations, but more particu¬ 
larly because it is maintained by many that the valuation of this rate is not merely nominally, but really. 
In 24guldenfhs». This is a point of no small Importance to the commercial world, for had it been so, the 

E ar or exchange with London would have been onlv 118 florins for 10/. sterling, and the difference 
etween this and the present price of sight bills on Frankfort would have exceeded 2} per cent.; a va¬ 
riation which every practical cambist well knows could not exist, except under very extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. and with nearly corresponding differences in the other rates of exchange t neither of which 
causes is now in operation/’ — (Letter <tf William Tate , Esq., cambist to the 'times.) 
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COINS. 


Portcgcrse ? 1 
Colonies J 


Parma - Ducat of 1784 . - - 

Ducat of 1796 (J in proportion) 

Piece of 3 lire - 

Pie'imont - Scudo. 1755 (L &c. in proportion) 

Scndo, 1770 (4 and 4 in proportion) - 
Piece of 2 lire (1714) 

5 Franc piece (1801) 

Poland - Rixdollar, old - 
Rixdollar, new (17174) 

Florin, or gulden - 
i Portugal - New crusado (1090) 

Ditto (171H) 

Ditto (1795) 

Doze vintems, or piece of 240 rees 
(1709) - 

Testoon (1799) - - - 

New crusado (1809) 

Seii vintems, or piece of 120 rees 
(1802) - 

Testoon (1802) - 

Tret vintems, or piece of GO rees (1802) 
Half testoon (1802) 

Piece of 8 macutcs, of Portuguese 
Africa - 
Ditto of G ditto - 
Ditto of 4 ditto - 
•Rixdollar, Prussian currency, (J in 
proportion) - 
ltixdollar, Convention 
Florin, or piece of | 

Florin of Silesia - 
Drittel, or piece of 8 good groschen - 
Piece of 6 groschen 

Kendo, or crown (coined since 1753) - | 
Mezzo scmlo, or half-crown - 
Testone (1785) - - - 

Paolo (1785) 

Grosso, or half Paolo (1785) 

Scmlo of the Roman Republic (1799) 
Rouble of Peter the Great - 
Ditto of Catherine I. (1725) 

Ditto ol Peter II. (1727) 

Ditto of Anne (1734) 

Ditto of F.llzaheth (1750) - 

Ditto of Peter 111. (1702) - 

Ditto of Catherine II. (1780) 

Ditto of Alexander 
N. It It vas ordered hv a ukase, dated the 
1st of,fill*, IhlV), that this coin should he the 
standard of value in Itussta. It is divided into 
100 eo|ieeks; and t he oilier si I ver coins .ire of t he 
value of 75, An, Y/», anil 10 copecks each. Tills 
samu uk.u-e enacts, that 1 silver rouble shall 
lienciforth lie equal to old pa|ier roubles. 
Kendo, or crown (J and a in prop.) 
Rixdollar, Convention ($ and $ In 
proportion) - 
riei e of 10 groschen of Lcipsic 
Rixdollar cm rent of Saxe Gotha 
. Thaler of 1804 - 

Ditto of 1808 

Ditto of Jerome llonnparte of 1809 


Sardinia 

Saxony 


Sicily 


Scmlo (^ in proportion) 
Piece oi 40 grains - 


tDollar, of late coinage 
11alf dollar, ditto - 
Mexican neo-ta (1774) 

Real of Mexican plate (1775) 

Pcreta provincial of 2 reals of new I 
plate (1775) 

Real of new plate (1795) 

Sweden - Rixdollar (I7<>2) 

Rixdollar of late coinage 

Switzerland Ken of 40 liatzen of Lucerne (179G) - 

Half ditto ... 

Florin, or pieco of 40 schillings of Lu¬ 
cerne (1793) - 

Ecu of 40 liatzen of the Helvetic Re¬ 
public, 1798 ($ in proportion) 

Ecu of 4 Iranketi - 

Turkey - Piastre of Selim of 1801 

Piastre of Crim Tartary (1778) 

Piastre of Tunis (1787) 

Piastre (1818) 

Tuscany - Piece of 10 Paoll of the kingdom of 
Etruria (1801) 


Asaaj- 

Weight. 

Standard j 
Weight. 

ontenti. 
n 1 ’iue 
Silver. 

Value ill 
Sterling. 

Oz.drvt. 1 

’in>t. gr. 1 

hvt.gr. mi. 1 

Grains . 


d. 

W. 0 

9 

1G 11 

15 18 18 

350 6 

4 

0-95 

w. o 

H 

1 G 125 

16 2 18 

357*9 

4 

1-97 

W. 1 

4 

4 14 

4 2 

2 

9 -7 

1 

0 G 6 

Vi. 0 

5A 

22 14 

22 0 10 

4S8-9 

5 

8-26 

w. 0 

5 

22 14 

22 1 16' 

490- 

ft 

8 42 

W. 0 

41 

7 204 

7 16 13 

170-8 

1 1185 

W. 0 

8 * 

16 if 

15 11 12 

343 7 

3 11 99 

W. 1 

2 

18 1 

16 6 

0 

360 8 

4 

238 

W. 2 17 

15 10} 

11 11 

6 

2513 

2 1 

11-51 

W. 4 

2 

G 0 

3 18 16 

84- 

0 11-72 

W. 0 

4 

11 0 

10 19 

0 

239 2 

2 

9-40 1 

W. 0 

6 $ 

9 8 

9 1 

0 

200-2 

2 

3 95 

W. 0 

7 

9 9 

9 1 I 

18 

201-6 

2 

415 

W. 0 

7 

1 1 G 

4 12 10 

100-4 

1 

2-01 

W. 0 

7 

2 0 $ 

1 22 IS 

43-4 

0 

6(6 

W. 0 

4 

9 3 

8 23 

0 

-198-2 

2 

4 67 

W. 0 

9 

2 4J 

2 2 

8 

46-6 

0 

6-50 

vv. o 

9 

2 0 

1 22 

0 

42-5 

0 

5 93 

W. 0 

9 

1 2 $ 

1 1 

4 

23-3 

0 

3 25 

W. 0 

9 

0 23 

0 22 

0 

20 4 

0 

2 84 

W. 0 

9 

7 12 

7 4 

14 

159-8 

1 

10 31 

W. 0 

9 

5 13 

5 7 

12 

118 

0 

4 47 

W. 0 

9 

3 10 

3 12 

8 

78-1. 

1 

10 90 

W. 2 

r, 

14 6 $ 

11 9 

0 

252 6 

2 

11-27 

VV. 1 

*3 

18 1 

16 4 

2 

359- 

4 

2-13 

W. 2 

3 

11 2 

8 22 

8 

198-4 

2 

3-70 

W. 2 

2 

9 11 

7 16 

0 

170-3 

1 

11 78 

W. 3 

3 

5 85 

l 3 20 

4 

853 

0 

11-91 

W. 2 

8 

3 14 

2 19 

6 

G2-3 

0 

8 69 

W. 0 

4 

17 1 

16 17 

13 

371 r» 

4 

3 87 

W. 0 

4 

8 12 } 

8 8 

16 

185 7 

2 

1 93 

VV. 0 

5 

5 2 

4 23 

4 

110-3 

1 

3-40 

W. 0 

4 

1 17 

1 16 

4 

372 

0 

510 

VV. 0 

5 

0 204 

0 20 

0 

18-5 

0 

2 58 

W. 0 

6 

17 l 

16 13 

18 

368-1 

4 

3 40 

W. 2 

7 

18 1 

14 1 

8 

312-1 

3 

7'58 

VV. 2 

4} 

17 11 

13 23 

0 

309-9 

3 

7'27 

VV. 2 

12 

18 6 | 

13 23 

4 

310- 

3 

7-28 

VV. 1 

11 

1 G 11 $ 

14 G 

16 

3172 

3 

H-20 

VV. 1 

7 

16 12 

14 11 

16 

321-8 

3 

8 03 

VV. 2 

2 

15 10 

12 12 

0 

277-5 

3 

2 75 

W. 2 

4 

15 12 

12 10 

6 

275-9 

3 

2 52 

W. 0 

1 G 

13 12 

12 12 

12 

278-1 

3 

2-83 

W. 0 

7 

15 *2$ 

14 15 

0 

321-7 

3 

9 31 

W. 1 

3 

18 0 

16 3 

4 

358-2 

4 

2 01 

W. 2 

2 

9 9$ 

7 U 

16 

169-1 

1 

11-61 

W. 4 

M 

| 18 1 

11 4 

2 

218-1 

2 

10 61 

W. 4 

n 

A 11 

2 0 

19 

45-3 

0 

6-32 

VV. 4 

in 


1 21 

8 

421 

0 

ft 87 

W. 5 

4 

3 17 

1 23 

6 

13 7 

0 

6 10 

VV. 1 

4 

17 14 

15 16 

6 

3H-2 

4 

0 (.2 

VV. 1 

2 

5 21 

5 7 

2 

117-5 

1 

4 40 

W. 0 

8 

17 8 

16 17 

0 

370 i) 

4 

3 70 

W. 0 

8 

8 1G 

8 8 

10 

185-4 

2 

1 88 

W. o 

8 

4 7$ 

4 3 

16 

92 3 

1 

0 -KS 

VV. 0 

8 

2 3f 

.2 1 

20 

461 

0 

6-43 

VV. 1 

9) 

3 18 

3 6 

0 

72 2 

0 

10-08 

VV. 1 

9i 

1 21 

1 15 

0 

361 

0 

5 04 

VV. 0 

12 

18 20 

17 19 

10 

395-5 

4 

7-2*2 

VV. 0 

1 4; 

\ 18 17 

17 12 

0 

388 5 

4 

6-28 

VV. 0 

19 0 

18 13 

14 

412 3 

4 

9-57 

W. 1 

2 

9 20 

8 20 

12 

19G 7 

2 

3-46 

W. 1 

5 

4 22 

4 8 

14 

96-8 

1 

1 -ftl 

W. 0 

f. 

18 23 

18 10 

14 

409 5 

4 

918 

W. 0 

7 

18 23 

18 8 

12 

407 6 

4 

9 18 

W. 5 

6 

8 6 

4 7 

8 

9ft-7 

1 

1-36 

VV- 6 

i; 

3 10 5 

4 2 

4 

90-9 

1 

0 69 

VV. G 

& 

l 10 0 

4 8 

6 

96 ft 

1 

117 

W. 5 

1 - 

4 6 6 $ 

3 1 

4 

G7-7 

0 

l 945 

W. 0 

4 

17 13$ 

17 5 

18 

382 9 

i 

1 5-46 


• The Prussian coins, having boon debased at different periods, vary In their reports 
t This is the coin which is universally circulated under the name of the Spanish dollar. 
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COINS. 

.Assay. 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Contents 
In Pure 
Silver. 

Value In 
Sterling. 

Scudo Pisa of ditto (1803) - 

Os. dirt. 

W. 0 2 

^7f2‘ 

Drnt.gr. ml. 

17 8 4 

385 "(I 

«. rf. 

4 6-76 

Piece of 10 lire ditto (1803) - 

B. 0 7 

25 6 

26 1 P 2 

5787 

6 880 

Lira(1803) 

B. 0 7 

2 8 

2 9 16 

53-4 

0 745 

United States *Dollar, 1795 (4, &c. in proportion) - 

W. 0 6 * 

17 8 

16 19 16 

373-5 

4 4-15 

Dollar (1798) ^ 

W. 0 7 

17 104 

16 21 6 

374-9 

4*4-35 

Dollar (1802) 

W. 0 104 

17 10 

16 14 0 

868-3 

4 3-42 

Dollar, an average of 8 years 

W. o td 

17 8 

16 16 0 

370-1 

4 3-68 

Dime, or one-tenth dollar - 

W. 0 4 

1 194 

1 18 14 

39-5 

0 5-71 

I-Ialf dime - 

W. 0 7 

0 21 I 

0 21 0 

19-5 

0 2-72 

Venice - Piece of 2 lire, or 24 croutzers (1800) - 

W. 8 44 

5 iy| 

1 12 2 

33-4 

0 4G6 

Ditto of 2 lire, called moncta provin¬ 
ciate (1808) 

W. 8 3 

5 134 

1 11 8 

32 8 

0 4*58 

Ditto of 2 lire, 1802 (j and | in prop.) 

W. 8 4 

5 64 

1 8 19 

30-5 

0 4-25 

Wirtembero Rixdollar, specie - 

W. 1 3 

18 1 

16 14 2 

359-1 

4 2 14 

Copfstuck . 

W. 4 2 

4 164 

2 16 12 

59 8 

0 8-35 

EAST INDIES. 

Itupeo Sicca, coined by the East India 
Company at Calcutta 

Company’s or Standard 

B. 0 13 

7 114 

7 22 0 

175-8 

2 0-54 

Stand. 


_ 

165- 

1 1111 

Calcutta (1818) 

Stand. 

8 0 

8 0 0 

175-9 

2 0-56 

Bombay, new, or Surat (1818) - 

W. 0 fu 

7 11 

7 10 4 

164-7 

1 1P01 

Fanam, Cauanore - 

W. 0 it 

1 11 $ 

1 11 10 

32-9 

0 4-5 

Bombay, old 

Pondicherry • 

B. 0 13 

1 111 

1 13 16 

35- 

0 4 88 

B. 0 .',4 

1 04 

1 1 2 

22-8 

0 3-18 

Ditto, double 

W. 0 3 

1 IRf 

1 1 18 2 

39- 

1 0 5-4 4 

Gulden of the Dutch E. I. Co. (1820) 

W. 0 71 

6 22 

6 16 6 

148-4 

| 1 8 72 


The sterling value of the foreign coins, in ;he foregoing tables, has been computed from the assays as 
follows : — Let it be required to assign the value, in sterling, of a French double Louis d*or coined since 
17HG, the assay master’s report being as follows : — “ Weight, 9 dwts. 20 grs. ; assay W. 1$ grs.,” that is, 

0 aar. 1$ grs. worse than the English standard. We proceed as under :_ 

From 22 ear. 0 gr. the fineness of English standard gold, 7 

Take Gear. )| gr. j There remains 21 car. 2 $ gr. 

Then, as 22 car.: 21 car. 2J grs. ;; 9 dwts. 20 grs.: 9dwts. 16 grs., the standard gold contained In the Louis 
d’or; and hence, as 1 oz .: 3/. 17s. lOftrf. .*: 9 dwts. 16grs : 1/. 17s. 7 M., the value of the Louis in sterling 
money , ami so for any of the other coins. 

Ancient Coins — We subjoin, for the convenience of such of our readers as may at any time have 
occasion to consult works in which reference is made to ancient coins, the following tables of those that 
were principally current among tho Jews, Greeks, and Romans. They were calculated by l)r. 'Arbuthnot 
(Tables of Ancient Coins , Weights, See. 4to cd. Lend. 1754), and do not differ materially from the tables 
ol Paucton, whose Mbtrologie (4to. Paris, 1780) is the most complete and elaborate work tbat has ever 
been published with respect to ancient monies, weights, and measures. At the same time we confess 
wo should not be disposed to place much reliance on these tables, and we have elsewhere stated our 
reasons for holding this opinion. — (Encyc. Britannica , art. Money.) 


N lines and Proportions. 


Jewish Coins. 


Gcrah 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 0 

0 


10 

Bekah 


- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

JiV 

20 

2 1 

Shekel 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 0 

2 


j 1,200 

120 

50 

Maneh ) 

Mina Hebralca 3 


* 

- 

5 

14 

0 | 

| 60,000 

6,000 i 

1 3,000 ! 

60 | Talent 

- 

. 

- 

342 

3 

9 


Solidus aureus, or sextula, worth 
Siclus aureus, worth 
A talent of gold, worth 


Grecian Coins. 


Lepton 


1,324 


Chalcus 

Dichalcus 

llemiobolum - 
Obolus - 


16 


96 


48 


120 I 60 


Diobolum 

2 I Tetrobolum 


3 I 1ft 


Drachma 

Didrachma ■ 

2 j Tetradrachma 
2 $ | lj | Pentadracbmft 


0 12 0J 
1 16 G 
- 5,475 0 0 

'■ d ' *£• 
0 0 

0 o 

0 0 ls 7 | 

0 0 2i 7 j 

0 1 1$ 

0 2 2j 

0 5 Ojj 
0 7 3 

1 3 2 

2 7 0 

3 2 3 


* The American dollars, and Inferior silver pieces of late coinage, vary In fineness from W. 4 dwts. to 
W. 9$ dwts. 
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Of the foregoing Grecian coins, the drachma and dldrachma were of silver; the rest, for the most part, 
of brass. 

The drachma is hero, with the generality of authors, supposed equal to the denarius: though there is 
reason to believe that the drachma was somewhat the weightier. 

Value In Sterling. 
£ 3. H 

Tho Grecian gold coin wa3 the stater aureus, weighing 2 Attic drachms, or half of the> , 

9tater argenteus ; and exchanging usually for 25 Attic drachmas of silver - - j 

But according to our proportion of gold to silver it was worth - 

There were likewise tne stater Cyzieenus, exchanging for 28 Attic drachmas, or 
The stater Philippicus, and stater Alexandrinua, were of the same value. 

Stater Daricus, according to Josephus, worth 50 Attic drachmas, or - 
Slater Crcesius, of the same value. 


0 1C 


0 18 


. 1 12 3 ^ 


Value and Proportion of the Roman Coins. 

Sterling. 


Teruncius 

' 

. 

- 

- 

- 

s. 

0 

d. 

d 

grs. 

T 77^ 
Oiwff 

2 

Sembclla 

- 


- 


- 

0 

0 

0(J 

4 

2 

Libclla 

As 

i - 


- 


- 

0 

0 

3 Iff 

10 

5 

2i | Sestertius 


- 


* 

0 

l 


20 | 

10 

j 2 

Quinarius 7 
VlctorintusJ 


• 


- 

0 

3 


40 

i_20 

10 1 4 

2 | Denarius 


- 


- 

0 

7 

3 


The Roman gold coin, or aureus, weighed generally double tho denarius; its value, ac-1 , . ^ 

cording to tin* proportion of gold to silver, mentioned by limy, was - -J '* 

According to the proportion that now obtains amongst us - - - - 1 0 9 

Aeeoiding to the decuple proportion mentioned by Livy and Julius Pollux - • 0 12 11 

According to the pioportion mentioned by Tacitus, by which the aureus exchanged for) n ... ,, 

2ft denarii, its value - - - - - - - 

COIIi, a species of yarn manufactured out of the husk of cocoa nuts. The husks 
being steeped in water, the dry dusty substance mixed with the fibres is separated. 
These are afterwards spun into yarn, and manufactured into cordage, that is deemed by 
some superior to that made of hemp. Hie goodness of coir depends on the fineness of 
the filaments, and on their being of a bright yellow colour. About 2,500,000 lbs. weight 
are annually exported from ('eyIon, principally to Calcutta, and other ports in the East 
Indies. It is also prepared in the Maidive Islands, and many other places ; and is very 
extensively used throughout the East.—( Bertolucci's Ceylon ; Bell's Commerce of 
Bem/al , frc.) 

(OLOCYNTIIIS, COLOQUINTIDA, or BITTER CUCUMBER (Ger. 
Koloquinten ; Du. Jiitter-appelen ; Fr. Coloq unites ; It. Coloquintida; Sp. Coloqnintidas; 
Arab, and I’ers. Ilunzil), the produce of an annual plant (Cncumi.s colocyntfiis I,in.) 
growing in Turkey, Nubia, India, and other places, much resembling the cucumber in 
herbage. When ripe, the fruit is peele^l and dried in a stove ; and in this state is 
brought to England. It is inodorous, but has an extremely nauseous taste. It 
is an exceedingly powerful drastic cathartic. When it is larger than a St. Michael's 
orange, and has black acute pointed ends, it is not good. —(/ lins/ie's Materia Indira.) 

COLONIES. •— COLONY TRADE.— Colonies are establishments founded on 
foreign countries by individuals who either voluntarily emigrate from, or are forcibly 
sent abroad by, their mother country. The colony trade is the trade carried on between 
colonies and their parent states. 

I. Establishment of Colonies. 

11. Influpnce op* tiif. Monotot.y of the Colony Trade. 

111. Magnitude, Population, Trade, &c. of British Colonies. — Disposal of 
Land in the Cojonies, &c. 

IY. Regulations under which the Colony Trade is conducted. 

V. Foreign Colonies. 


I. Establishment of Colonies. 

(1.) Greek Colonies. —Various motives have, in different countries and ages, led to 
the formation of colonies. * The Greek colonies of antiquity seem to have been chiefly 


* Seneca has given, in a few words, a very clear and Accurate statement of the different motives that 
induced the ancients to found colonies. — 11 Xrc omnibus cadcm causa relinquendt qtuerendtque pat* iam 
fua. Alios excidta urbium suaru/n, hosttlibus arm is elapsos , in alicna, spolfatos sin's, expuleruni: Aims 
domestica sedttio submovit: Altos nimia superjluentis populi frequentia , ad exonerandas vires, emisrt; 
Alios pestilcnha, aut fi cquens terrorism hiatus, aut aliqua mloleranda in felicis soli ejecerunt: Quosdam 
fer tilts ora-, ct in majus laudahe, Jama corrvpit: Alios alia causa cxcivit do mi bus sitis .** — (Consol, ad 
llelviam, c. 6.) 
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bounded by citizens whom the violence and fury of contending factions forced to leave 
their native land; but they were sometimes formed for the purpose of relieving the 
mother country of a redundant population, and sometimes also for the purpose of extending 
the sphere of commercial transactions, or of providing for their security. The relations 
between the mother country and the colony depended, in a great measure, on the motives 
which led to the establishment of the latter. When a colony was founded by fugitives 
forcibly expelled from their ancient homes ; or when it was founded, as was frequently 
the case, by bodies of voluntary emigrants, who received no assistance from, and were in 
no respect controlled by, the parent state, it was from the first independent; and even in 
those rarer cases in which the emigration was conducted under the superintendence of 
the parent city, and when the colony was protected by her power and influence, the 
dependence was, mostly, far from being absolute and complete. '.Hie great bulk of the 
Greek colonies were really independent states ; and though they commonly regarded the 
land of their forefathers with filial respect, though they yielded to its citizens the place 
of distinction at public games and religious solemnities, and were expected to assist them 
in time of War, they did so as allies only, on fair and equal terms, and never as subjects. 
Owing to the freedom of their institutions, and their superiority in the arts of civilised 
life to the native inhabitants of the countries among whom they were generally placed, 
these colonies rose, in a comparatively short period, to a high pitch of opulence and 
refinement; and many among them, as Miletus and Ephesus in Asia Minor, Syracuse 
and Agrigentum in Sicily, and Tarentum and Locri in Italy, not only equalled, but 
greatly surpassed, their mother cities in wealth and power. 

(2.) Homan Colonics. — The Homan colonies were, for the most part, founded by and 
under the authority of government; being intended to serve both as outlets for poor and 
discontented citizens, and as military stations, or garrisons, to secure the subjection of 
the conquered provinces over which they were scattered. The most intimate political 
union was always maintained between them and the mother city. Their internal govern¬ 
ment was modelled on that of Home; and, while their superior officers were mostly 
sent from the capital, they were made to contribute their full quota of troops and taxes, 
to assist in carrying on the contests in which the Republic was almost constantly 
engaged. 

^3.) Spanish Colonies. — The early colonics of most modern nations were founded by 
private adventurers, influenced either by the hope of gain, or by a desire to escape from 
religious persecution, without any wish to relieve the mother country of a surplus 
population, or to bridle subjugated provinces. On their first institution, therefore, the 
modern colonies approached, though with some essential variations, more nearly to the 
Grecian than the Homan model — but the period of their freedom was of very limited 
duration. They were very soon subjected to laws and regulations framed in the metro¬ 
polis, and calculated, as was to be supposed, rather to promote- its interests Ilian those 
of the colony. At a somewhat later period the foundation of colonial establishments 
was eagerly patronised by most European governments, in the view of extending com¬ 
merce, and of enriching the mother country, by securing to her the exclusive possession 
of the market of distant countries; and where, from the thinness of the aboriginal 
population, or their inferiority in the arts of civilised life, the colonists were enabled 
to amass fortunes with comparative rapidity. 

The Spaniards who first resorted to America after its discovery, had no intention of 
settling in the country, or of colonising it. The idea that gold and silver alone con¬ 
stituted wealth was then universally prevalent; and the bold and enterprising companions 
and followers of Columbus, instead of engaging in industrious undertakings, which thvy 
neither understood nor relished, sought only to enrich themselves by plundering the 
feeble and defenceless natives of the gold and silver in their possession, and of the abun¬ 
dance of which the most exaggerated accounts were immediately spread throughout 
Europe. When new adventurers arrived on an unknown coast, their single inquiry was, 
whether it abounded in gold. If it did, they remained, for some time at least, in the 
country ; if not, they immediately set sail for some other quarter. Auri rahida sitis a 
cultura Hispanos diver tit, is the expressive statement of a contemporary writer (Petrus 
Martyrus, in the Novus Orbis of Grynams, p. 511.). The slow progress of the Spanish 
colonies, after their first discovery, must principally be ascribed to this cause. The gold 
and silver accumulated by the natives were very soon exhausted; and the skill and 
energy of the successive swarms of adventurers, who continued to pour into the country, 
were principally directed to the unproductive and generally ruinous trade of mining. 
The few large fortunes that were made in this way, like the large prizes in a lottery, 
inflamed the cupidity of the multitude, and gave an appearance of credibility to the 
fabulous accounts of the excessive productiveness of the mines. After the gambling 
spirit which had exclusively actuated the early adventurers had begun to subside, the 
colonists gradually betook themselves to agricultural and commercial pursuits: and the 
vast variety of valuable productions with which Mexico and the other Spanish colonies 
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abound, the extreme richness of the soil, and their advantageous situation, would, had 
they been only tolerably well governed, have occasioned their rapid increase in wealth 
and civilisation. But a blind and intolerant despotism paralysed their energies, arid 
fettered and retarded their progress. All the abuses and defects of the government of 
Old Spain were transferred to, and multiplied in, the colonics. The whole property of 
those vast regions was considered as vested in the crown of Spain ; and every law or 
regulation, whether of a local or general nature, affecting their government, emanated 
from the council of the Indies, in which it was supposed the king was always present. 
We cannot stop to describe the sort of regulations to which the colonists were subjected 
with any degree of minuteness ; but we may notice a few of them, to furnish the means 
of judging of their general spirit and probable effect. It was, for example, made a 
capital offence to oarry on any intercourse with foreigners; and the inhabitants.of the 
different colonies were even forbidden any intercourse with each other, unless under the 
strictest and most vexatious regulations. There were several articles, such as flax, hemp, 
and wine, which they were not permitted to cultivate ; at the same time that thecrojvn 
reserved to itself the monopoly of salt, tobacco, gunpowder, and some other less im¬ 
portant articles. The alcavala, and other oppressive imposts, which had proved 
destructive of industry in Old Spain, were rigorously levied as well on the exports as 
on the imports of the colonies. No situation of power or emolument could be filled 
except by a native of Old Spain. The Catholic religion was established, to the exclusion 
of every other; and bishops, tithes, and the inquisition, followed in its train : while, in 
order still better to consolidate and strengthen the foundations of this monstrous des¬ 
potism, the government endeavoured to make the colonists insensible of their degradation, 
by proscribing every species of instruction, and watchfully opposing the introduction 
and progress of all useful knowledge ! 

Under such circumstances, we cannot be surprised that the Continental colonists, 
among whom the monopoly system was maintained in its greatest purity, should have 
languished for above two centuries in a state of sluggish inactivity. Though surrounded 
by all the means of producing wealth, they were not generally wealthy. Oppression 
rendered them indolent; and went far to deprive them not only of the power, but also 
of the wish, to emerge from poverty. The progress of the colonists who occupied the 
West India islands was not quite so slow. It is certain, however, that down to the 
middle of last century, Spain reaped no greater advantage from the possession of Cuba, 
Hispaniola, and Porto Itieo, than England or France from the smallest of'its dependen¬ 
cies. In proof of this we may mention, that the noble island of Cuba, which could 
without difficulty supply all Europe with sugar, did not, in 1750, produce a sufficient 
quantity even for the consumption of Old Spain. But the combined influence of an arbi¬ 
trary and intolerant government, and of a degrading superstition, could not,balance the 
means of improvement, which the fertility of the soil, and the command thence arising 
over most of the necessaries and many of the conveniences of life, gave to the colonists. 
Owing also to the total incapacity of Old Spain to furnish her transatlantic provinces 
with a sufficient supply of the articles she had forced them to import from Europe, and 
the consequent extension of the contraband trade carried on with them by the other 
European nations, she had been compelled gradually to relax the severity of her com¬ 
mercial monopoly. A new impulse was thus given to the spirit of industry. The 
colonists began to be more sensible of the natural advantages of their situation, and less 
inclined to submit to the blind and bigoted policy of the Spanish court. In 1781, a 
rebellion broke out in Peru, in consequence of an attempt made by the government to 
establish a new monopoly in that province, which threatened to end in the total dissolu¬ 
tion of the connection between Spain and South America, and was not quelled without 
great difficulty and much bloodshed. But the spirit of liberty, when once excited, 
could not be suppressed. It continued to gain ground progressively, until the com¬ 
mencement of the late contest between France and Spain interrupted the communication 
with the mother country, and gave the colonists an opportunity of proclaiming that 
independence which, after a lengthened and bloody struggle, they happily succeeded in 
achieving. 

(4.) British Colonies. — The English, who, like all the other nations of Europe, had 
been impressed with mingled feelings of admiration and envy by the extent and im¬ 
portance of the acquisitions made by the Spaniards in the New World, speedily entered 
with enthusiasm and ardour into the career of discovery. Owing, however, to the 
bull which Ferdinand and Isabella had obtained from the Pope, conveying to them 
the ample donation of all the countries inhabited by infidels that the Spaniards had 
discovered, or might discover, the English, to avoid encroaching on the dominions of 
their rivals, directed their efforts further to the north. Several attempts to found 
colonies on the coast of America were made in the reign of Elizabeth by Sit "Hum¬ 
phrey Gilbert, Sir Richard Grenville, Sir Walter Raleigh* and others. But in conse¬ 
quence of their ignorance of the country, the deficiency of their supplies of provisions. 
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the loss of time in fruitless searches after gold, and the various difficulties incident to 
the first settlement of a colony, none of these attempts proved successful : and it was 
not until 1607, that a small body of adventurers founded the first permanent establish¬ 
ment of the English in America^at James Town in Virginia. Letters patent were 
granted in 1609, by King James, to the principal persons resident in London, by whom 
the expense attending the formation of the colony was to be defrayed, incorporating 
them into a company, and establishing a council in England for the direction of their 
proceedings, the members of which were to be chosen by, and removeable at the pleasure 
of, the majority of the partners of the company; permitting whatever was necessary for 
the support and sustenance of the colony for the first 7 years to be exported free of 
duty; declaring that the colonists and their descendants were to be secured in all the 
rights and privileges of Englishmen, the same as if they had remained at home, or been 
born in England ; and reserving only, as the stipulated price of these concessions, and 
in imitation of the policy of the Spaniards, one fifth part of the gold and silver ore to 
be found in the colonies, which was to be paid to his Majesty and his successors in all 
time to come. In virtue of these powers, the company issued, in 1621, a charter or 
ordinance, which gave a legal and permanent form to the constitution of the colony. 
13y this charter the supreme legislative authority was lodged, partly in the governor, 
who held the place of the sovereign, partly in a council of state, named by the com¬ 
pany, and partly in a general council, or assembly composed of the representatives of 
the people, in which were vested powers and privileges similar to those of the House 
of Commons. It was not long, however, before the king and the company quarrelled. 
The latter were in consequence divested of all their rights, partly by open violence, anu 
partly under colour of law, without compensation, after having expended upwards of 
150,000/. in founding the colony ; and a governor and council of state appointed by the 
king succeeded to the powers of those appointed by the committee. — (liobertson's His¬ 
tory of America, book ix. passim ; Jefferson's Notes on Virginia, p. 179.) 

The founders of the colony in Virginia had been actuated solely by the hopes of 
gain: but the colonies that were soon after established in New England, were chiefly 
planted by men who fled from religious and political persecution. The form of govern¬ 
ment in the New England colonies, though at first modified a good deal by the peculiar 
religious opinions entertained by the colonists, was in its leading principles essentially 
free. For a considerable period, the colonists elected their own governors, coined 
money, and exercised most of the rights of sovereignty; while the English, wholly 
engrossed with the contest between freedom and prerogative at home, had no leisure to 
attend to their proceedings. Subsequently to the Restoration, however, the govern¬ 
ments of most of the New England states were established nearly on the same footing 
as that of Virginia; which, indeed, became the favourite model, not only for the consti¬ 
tution of the colonies established on the Continent, with the exception of the proprietary 
governments of Pennsylvania and Maryland, but also for those that were established in 
the West India islands. But under every vicissitude of government and fortune, the 
New England colonists were distinguished by the same ardent and enthusiastic love of 
liberty that had first induced them to quit their native land. Every thing relating to 
the internal regulation and administration of the different colonies was determined, in 
the colonial assemblies, by representatives freely chosen by the settlers. The personal 
liberty of the citizens was well secured and vigilantly protected. Anil, if we except the 
restraints on their commerce, the monopoly of which was jealously guarded by the 
mother country, the inhabitants of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New England enjoyed 
nearly the same degree of freedom, when colonists of England, that they now enjoy ai 
citizens of the powerful republic of North America. Their progress in wealth and 
population was in consequence quite unprecedented in the history of the world. The 
white population of the colonies had increased in 1776, at the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, to above 2,000,000, and the value of the exports from Great Britain 
to them amounted to about 1,300,000/. a year! 

It is not difficult to discover the causes of the unexampled prosperity and rapid 
growth of our North American colonies, and generally of all colonies placed under 
similar circumstances. The North American colonists carried with them a knowledge 
of the arts and sciences practised by a civilised and polished people. They had been 
trained from their infancy to habits of industry and subordination. They were practi¬ 
cally acquainted with the best and wisest form of civil polity that had been established 
in Europe; and they were placed in a situation that enabled them, without difficulty, 
to remedy its defects, and to try every institution by the test of utility. But the thin¬ 
ness of the aboriginal population, and the consequent facility of obtaining inexhaustible 
supplies of Tortile and unoccupied land, must certainly be placed at the heful of all the 
causes which have promoted the Tapid increase of wealth and population in the United 
States, anil in all the other colonies both of North and South America. On the.first 
foundation of a colbny, and for long after, each colonist gets an ample supply .of land of 
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the best quality; ami having no rent, and scarcely any taxes, to pay, his industry neces¬ 
sarily becomes exceedingly productive, and he has every means, and every motive, to 
amass capital. In consequence, he is eager to collect labourers from all quarters, and is 
both willing and able to reward them with high wages. But these high wages afford 
the means of accumulation, and, joined to the plenty and cheapness of the land, speedily 
change the more industrious labourers into proprietors, and enable them, in their turn, 
to become the employers of fresh labourers ; so that every class participates in the'gene- 
ral improvement, and capital and population advance with a rapidity hardly conceivable 
in old settled and fully peopled countries. * 

It has been frequently said, that the establishment of our American and West India 
colonics was a device of the supporters of the exclusive or mercantile system —that they 
founded them in the view of raising up a vast agricultural population, whose commerce 
should be confined entirely to an exchange of their raw products for our manufactured 
goods. There is, however, no truth in these assertions. On the contrary, the charters 
granted to the founders of the settlement in Virginia distinctly empower the colonists to 
carry on a direct intercourse with foreign states. Nor were they slow to avail themselves 
of this permission; for they had, so early as 1620, established tobacco warehouses in 
Middleburg and Flushing — (Robertsons America, book ix. p. 104,); and the subse¬ 
quent proceedings of the British government, depriving them of this freedom of com¬ 
merce, were the chief cause of those disputes which broke out, in 1676, in an open 
rebellion of ominous and threatening import. — ( liobei Ison's America , p. 147.) It was 
not until the colonists had surmounted the difficulties and hardships incident to their 
first establishment, and had begun to increase rapidly in wealth, that their commerce 
became an object of importance, and that regulations were framed in the view of restrict¬ 
ing its freedom, and of rendering it peculiarly advantageous to the mother country. 
The act of 1650, passed by the republican parliament, laid the *first foundations of the 
monopoly system, by confining the import and export trade of the colonies exclusively 
to British or colony built ships. But the famous Navigation Act of 1660 (12 Charles 2. 
c. 18.) went much further. It enacted, that certain specified articles, the produce of the 
colonies, and since well known in commerce by the name of enumerated articles, should 
not be exported directly from the colonies to any foreign country ; but that they should 
first be sent to Britain, and there unladen (the words of the act are, laid upon the shore), 
before they could be forwarded to their final destination. Sugar, molasses, ginger, 
fustic, tobacco, cotton, and indigo, were originally enumerated ; and the list was subse¬ 
quently enlarged by the addition of coffee, hides and skins, iron, corn, lumber, &e. In 
1789, the monopoly system was so far relaxed, that sugars were permitted to be carried 
directly from the British plantations to any port or place southward of Cape Finisterre ; 
but the conditions under which this indulgence was granted, continued so strict and 
numerous down to 1809, when they were a good deal simplified, as to render it in a 
great degree nugatory — ( Edwards's West Indies , vol. ii. p. 452. ed. 1819.); and with 
this exception, the oppressive and vexatious restrictions on their direct exportation to 
foreign countries were maintained on most of the other enumerated commodities of any 
importance, down to a late period. 

But besides compelling the colonists to sell their produce exclusively in the English 
markets, it was next thought advisable to oblige them to buy such foreign articles as they 
might stand in need of entirely from the merchants and manufacturers of England. For 
this purpose it was enacted, in 1663, that “ no commodity of the growth, production, or 
manufacture of Europe, shall be imported into the British plantations, but such as are 
laden and put on board in England, Wales, or Berwick-upon-Tweed, and in English- 
built shipping, whereof the master and three fourths of the crew are English.” The 
preamble to tills statute, which effectually excluded tlie colonists from every market for 
European produce, except that of England, assigns the motive fot^this restriction to he, 
“ the maintaining a greater correspondence and kindness between the subjects at home 
and those in the plantations ; keeping the colonies in a firmer dependence on the mother 
country ; making them yet more beneficial to it, in the further employment and increase 
of English shipping, and the vent of English manufactures and commodities ; rendering 
the navigation to and from them more safe and cheap ; and making this kingdom a staple, 
not only of the commodities of the plantations, hut also of the commodities of other 
countries and places for their supply; it being tlie usage of other nations to keep their 
plantation trade exclusively to themselves.” 

It was also a leading principle in the system of colonial policy, adopted as well by 
England as by the other European nations, to discourage all attempts to manufacture 
such articles in the colonies as could bo provided for them by the mother country. The 
history of our colonial system is full of efforts of this sort; and so essential was this 
principle deemed to the idea of a colony, that Lord Chatham did not hesitate to declare, 
in his place in parliament, that “the British colonists of North America bad no right to 
manufacture even a nail for a horseshoe / ” —• ( Edwards's West Indies , vol. ii. p, 566.) And 
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when such were the enactments made by the legislature, and such the avowed sentiments 
of a great parliamentary leader and a friend to the colonies, we need not be surprised at 
a declaration of the late Lord Sheffield, who did no more, indeed, thaji express the 
opinion of almost all the merchants and politicians of his time, when he affirmed that 
“the only use of American colonies or West India islands is the monopoly of their ton- 
sumption, and the carriage of their produce ! ” 

II. Influence of the Monopoly of the Colony Trade. 

(1.) It is not necessary to enter into any lengthened disquisitions with respect to this 
partof our subject. The rules by which we are to form our judgment upon it, arc unfolded 
in the article Commerce. Here it is sufficient to observe, in the first place, that, though 
it could be shown that restrictions on the colony trade were really advantageous to the 
mother country, that is not enough to prove that they should be adopted. In dealing 
with a colony, wc are not dealing with a foreign country, but with an integral part of our 
own empire. And hence, in order to show that restrictions on the colony trade are ad¬ 
vantageous, it must not merely be shown that they are beneficial to the mother country, 
but it must further be shown that they are beneficial, or, at nil events, not injurious, to 
the colony. 'Hie advantage of one part of the empire is not to be purchased by the de¬ 
pression of some other part. The duty of government is to promote the prosperity and 
to maintain the equal rights and privileges of all ; not to enrich one class, or one pro¬ 
vince, at the expense of others. 

'Oxis principle is decisive of the whole question. Owing to the identity of language, 
manners, and religion, the merchants of the mother country must always have very great 
advantages in the colony markets ; and if the commodities which they have to sell be 
about as suitable for them, and as low priced, as those of others, none’ else will be im¬ 
ported into them ; but if they be not, it would plainly be to tilts injury of the colony to 
compel her to buy from the mother country what she might procure cheaper from others. 
It will immediately be seen that such forced sale could be of no real advantage to the 
mother country ; but whether that were so or not, its mischievous influence upon 
the colony is manifest. Were Jamaica, for example, obliged to import any article from 
England which cost her 100,000/. a year more than she could procure a similar article 
for elsewhere, she would manifestly lose this amount; and though it were true that every 
shilling of this sum found its way as extra profit into the pockets of the merchants or 
manufacturers of England, that would be no sufficient justification of the policy of such 
a system. The protection due by a government to its subjects does not depend on the 
varying degrees of latitude and longitude under which they happen to live. It would 
not be more glaringly unjust to lay peculiar burdens on the Lotliians for the sake of 
Middlesex, than it is to lay them on Jamaica for the sake of England. 

In point of fact, however, the monopoly of the colony trade is of no real use, but the 
reverse, to the mother country. If, as has been already observed, she can supply her 
colonists with goods as cheaply as they can be supplied by others, she will have no 
competitors in their markets; and if she cannot do this, the monopoly is really hostile 
to her interests. Each country has some natural or acquired capabilities that enable 
her to carry on certain branches of industry more advantageously than any one else. 
Put the fact of a country being liable to be undersold in the markets of her colonics, 
shows conclusively, that instead of having any superiority, she labours under a disadvan¬ 
tage, as compared with others, in the production of the peculiar articles in demand in 
them. And hence, in providing a forced market in the colonies for articles that we 
should not otherwise be able to dispose of, we really engage a portion of the capital and 
labour of the country in a less advantageous channel than that into which it would 
naturally have flowed. We impress upon it an artificial direction; and withdraw it 
from those secure and rfttly beneficial businesses in which it would have been employed, 
to engage it in businesses the existence of which depends only on the continuance of 
oppressive regulations, and in which we are surpassed by foreigners. 

Even were it conceded that the possession of an outlet in the colonies for goods that 
could not otherwise be disposed of, was an advantage, it is one that can exist in theory 
only. Practically it can never be realised. The interests of the colonists, and the 
dexterity and devices of the smuggler, are too much for Custom-house regulations. 
Cheap' goods never fail of making their way through every obstacle. All the tyrannical 
laws an d guar da costas of Old Spain did not hinder her colonies from being glutted with 
prohibited commodities. And we may be assured that the moment a competitor ap¬ 
pears in the field capable of supplying the Canadians and people of Jamaica, with 
cottohs, woollens, hardware, &c. cheaper than we can supply them,, that moment will 
they cease to be our customers. All the-revenue officers, and all the ships of England, 
supposing them to-be employed for that purpose, would be unable to avert this result.; 

The consequences of the American war should have led to sounder opinions than 
those that are still current as to the value of the monopoly of the eolony trade, if as 
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the independence of the United States been in any respect injurious to us? So far from 
this, it is certain that it has redounded materially to our advantage. We have beep re¬ 
lieved from the expense and trouble of governing extensive countries at a great distance 
from our shores, at the same time that we have continued to reap all the advantage that 
we previously reaped from our intercourse with them. It is visionary to imagine that 
we could have succeeded either in preventing them from establishing manufactories at 
home, or from importing products from abroad, had any one been able to undersell us. 
Our command of the American market depends, at this moment, on the very same 
principle—the comparative cheapness of our goods—on which it depended when 
we had a governor in every state. So long as we preserve this advantage, we preserve 
the only means by which the monopoly of any distant market can be maintained, and 
the only means by which such monopoly is rendered of the least advantage. 

Being integral parts of the empire, the trade with the colonies should, as far as cir¬ 
cumstances will permit, he conducted on the footing of a coasting trade. The state of 
the revenue requires that moderate duties should be laid on sugar, codec, and rum, when 
imported into Great Britain or Ireland; but the duties on cotton, cocoa, and most other 
colonial products, might be repealed .without injury to the revenue, and with advantage 
to all parties. Unfortunately, however, the system we pursued down to a late period 
was in most respects the reverse of what it should have been. By excluding the colo¬ 
nists from the cheapest markets for their food and lumber, we artificially raised the cost 
of their produce ; and then, to protect them from the consequences of such short-sighted 
policy, wc gave them a monopoly of the British market I It is thus that one unjust 
and vicious regulation is sure to give birth to others; and that those who depart from 
sound principle have nothing left hut to endeavour to bolster up one absurdity by an¬ 
other. It is time, surely, that an end were put to every vestige of so ruinous a system. 

It is as much for the interest as it is the duty of England, to remove all restrictions from 
the colonists, not essential for the sake of revenue : for this is the only means by which 
she can provide for their real prosperity, by turning their industry into those depart¬ 
ments for thc*prosccution of which they arc naturally fitted, and rid herself of those 
monopolies that form the heaviest clog upon her industry. 

We could not, however anxious, exclude manufactured ai tides, and such foreign 
goods as are valuable without being very bulky, from our West India islands, provided 
they wore offered cheaper by others. But such is not the case with lumber, provisions, 
&c. They are too bulky to be easily smuggled ; and may be, and indeed were, very 
much raised in price by restrictions on their importation. For many y ears, all direct 
intercourse between our West India colonics and the United States was interdicted ; 
and, in consequence, the planters were compelled either to supply themselves with 
lumber, staves, &c. by a distant voyage from Canada, or, which was fry far the most 
common practice, from the United States, through the cireuitous and expensive channel 
of St. Thomas and other neutral islands ! In papers laid by the West India merchants 
and planters before the House of Commons (No. 120. Session 1821), they estimated the 
increased expense they thus incurred on lumber, staves, flour, shingles, flsli, &c. at 1.7 
per cent, of the entire value of these articles, or at 187,5707. a year. And it will be 
observed, that no part of this sum went into tWfe pockets of any British merchant. It 
went wholly to indemnify the Americans and others for being obliged to bring their 
products round about by St. Thomas, instead of direct from the States. 

This system grew out of the American war ; but it is due to Mr. Pitt to stale that 
it received no countenance from him. On the contrary, he introduced a bill, in 1785, 
for reviving the beneficial intercourse that existed previously to the war, between the 
United States and the West India islands. But being opposed by a powerful party in 
parliament, and by the ship owners and Camilla merchants, liu was obliged reluctantly 
to withdraw the bill. The following remarks of Mr. Bryatvvdwards on this subject, 
written in 1794, are too interesting to be omitted. 

“ This,” says he, “ is not a business of selfishness or faction ; nor (like many of those 
questions which are daily moved in parliament merely to agitate and perplex govern¬ 
ment) can it be dismissed by a vote. It will come forward again and again, and haunt 
administration in a thousand hideous shapes, until a more liberal policy shall take place; 
for no folly can possibly exceed the notion that any measures pursued by Great Britain 
will prevent the American states from having, some time or other, a commercial inter¬ 
course with our West Indian territories on their own terms. With a chain of coast of 
20° of latitude, possessing the finest harbours for the purpose in the world, all lying so 
near the sugar colonies and the track to Europe, with a country abounding in every 
thing the islands have occasion for, and which they can obtain no whete else; all these 
circumstances necessarily and naturally lead to a commercial intercourse between our 
islands and the United States. It is true we may ruin our su^ar colonies, and ourselves 
also, in the attempt to prevent it; but it is an experiment which God and nature have 
marked out as impossible to succeed. The present restraining system is forbidding men 
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to help each other; men who, by their necessities, their climate, and their productions, 
are standing in perpetual need of mutual assistance, and able to .supply it. — (Hist. 
West Indies , Preface to 2d ed.) 

We have also thought fit to interdict the West Indians from the refining, or, as it is 
technically termed, the claying of sugars. This is one of the few manufactures that 
might be advantageously set up in the islands. The process adds considerably to the 
value of sugar ; and it might be carried on in the buildings, and by the hands, that are 
required to boil the cane or to prepare the raw or muscovado sugar. Instead, however, 
of being allowed to refine their sugars on the spot, and where it might be done for a 
third part of the expense that is required in England, the planters have been prohibited 
from engaging in this branch of industry ; and have been obliged to export all their 
sugars, either raw or crushed, to England. Nothing can exceed the oppressiveness of 
such a regulation ; and what is most singular, if has not been enforced, like most regu¬ 
lations of the sort, in order to bolster up any of the leading interests of the country, but 
merely to give a factitious employment to a very small class, — that of the sugar refiners, 
whose natural residence is in the West Indies. The planters and merchants estimated 
(in 1830) the loss caused by this preposterous regulation at 75,550/. a year; and we 
regret to say that it is still enforced. 

The distillation of spirits from sugar, that used to be only occasionally, is now always 
allowed. The duties having been adjusted so as to give no advantage to the planters 
over the growers of barley, or to the latter over the former, the distillers have been per¬ 
mitted to distil indiscriminately from sugar, molasses, or grain. It was the business 
of government to take care that the duties should be so arranged as to give no unfair 
advantage to one party over another ; but, having done this, it could, with propriety, do 
nothing more. To prohibit distillation from sugar, that a forced market may he opened 
for grain ; or distillation from grain, that a forced market may be opened for sugar; 
are interferences with the freedom of industry, for which no good reason has been, nor, 
we believe, can be assigned. 

(2.) Relaxation of the Monopoly. — But though something still remains to he done, 
it is not to he denied that great progress has been made towards the adoption of a 
sound system of colonial policy since 1822, when measures for the relaxation of the 
monopoly were introduced by Mr. Robinson (now Lord Ripon). These measures 
were farther followed up by Mr. Huskisson in 1825, by the act 6 Geo. 4. cap. 114. ; 
and since his time by the 3 & 4 Will. 4. cap. 59. and more recently by the 5 & 6 
Viet. cap. 49., which came into operation in the West Indies on the 5th of April, 
1843. These acts repealed'several of the prohibitions that formerly existed against 
the importation of certain articles into the West Indian colonies and the Mauritius, and 
they also either repealed or very materially reduced the duties that were previously 
luid on others. For example, the barrel of American or other foreign flour, that down 
to 1843 paid a duty of 5s., has since been imported on paying a duty of 2s. Most 
other duties on articles of food have been reduced in the same proportion ; and rice, 
wood, and lumber, articles of great importance in the colonies, which formerly paid 
high duties, may now he impoited duty free. — (See post.) We believe, indeed, that 
it would he sound policy to carry still farther this liberal system, by entirely repealing 
the duties on flour, salt, meat, and all other articles of provision. Jamaica and our 
other West Indian colonics may be viewed as immense sugar, rum, and coffee manu¬ 
factories, which, though situated at a distance from England, belong to Englishmen, 
and arc carried on by English capital. But to promote the prosperity of any manu¬ 
facture without injury to others, there arc no means, at once so obvious and effectual, 
as to give those engaged in it the means of carrying it on with the least outlay, and to 
keep the duties on its juakice as low as possible. And, how much soever we may fail 
in the last of these nec^rary conditions, we have now but little to reproach ourselves 
with in regard to the former. It were better, perhaps, that the duties on necessaries 
imported into the colonies should be repealed ; hut if they are to be retained, those 
imposed by the late act are as moderate as can well be desired. 

Formerly, though American and other foreign flour could not be imported from a 
foreign country into the West India Islands without paying a duty of 5s. a barrel, it 
might he imported free of duty into Canada and our other possessions on the continent 
of N. America, and be thence exported in British ships to the islands free of duty. 
In consequence of this regulation a large proportion of the flour, lumber, and other 
articles required for the supply of the islands, instead of being shipped direct tor them 
from New Orleans, Baltimore, and other American ports, was sent in the first instance 
to Canada, whence it was conveyed in British ships to its final destination. So that the 
influence of the duty was not so much to raise a revenue, or to open a market for the 
flour, provisions, and lumberof Canada, os to make the flour and other necessaries supplied 
to the colonists by the United States be carried, at a heavy expense, a roundabout voyage 
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of some 2,000 miles and transhipped, that employment might bo found for a few 
thousund tons of British and colonial shipping 1 But this preposterous system is happily 
at an end. American flour is now charged with a duty of 3*. a barrel in Canada; and, 
independently of this, the duties on foreign articles directly imported into the colonies 
are too low to give any encouragement to their indirect conveyance. 

It was, however, not a little singular, that while the imperial legislature had thus 
endeavoured, by repealing and lowering the duties on most articlflf 1 of foreign produce, 
to provide for the future prosperity of the colonies, the legislature of Jamaica should 
have passed an act imposing heavy duties on the same articles. Luckily, however, this 
impolitic act expired 6u the 31st of December, 1843, and government most properly 
directed the governor to refuse his assent should it bo attempted to renew it, or to 
propose any similar measure. — (Pari. Paper, No. 292. Sess. 1843.) 

For a lengthened period, however, concession was all on the one side ; and while we 
had all but emancipated the trade of the colonies, and allowed them to resort to all the 
markets of the world, we confined our demand for colonial produce exclusively to their 
markets. So long, indeed, as the colonists were compelled to take all that they wanted 
from us, it was but fair that we should be compelled to take the sugar and other arti¬ 
cles with which they could siypply us exclusively from them. But having liberated 
them from this obligation and permitted them to resort to whatever markets they 
thought most advantageous, there was neither justice nor policy in continuing to confine 
the people of the U. Kingdom to their markets. This, of all possible eases, is that 
in which reciprocity would seem to be most desirable. If it be right, as no doubt it is, 
that the planters of Jamaica should, if they deem it most for their interest, be allowed 
to draw supplies of flour, provisions, and manufactured goods from New Orleans or 
Baltimore, on what pretence is the British manufacturer or met chant to be prevented 
from importing sugar from ltio, the Ilavannah, or Batavia? 

Having done so much to abolish prohibitions on one side, we were bound to do as 
much for their abolition on the other. Having deprived the merchants and manufac¬ 
turers of the U. Kingdom of the monopoly of the colony market, we could not, without 
violating every principle of consistency and justice, refuse to deprive the colonists of the 
monopoly of the British markets, indeed the ablest and most zealous defenders of the 
colony system have admitted that one part of it could not be supported independently 
of the rest, that it is of a piece, and must either stand or fall together. “ The British 
dominions,” says Lord Sheffield, “ are as much entitled to the markets of the British West 
Indies , as the latter are entitled to those of the former , and whenever that monopoly is given 
up it WILL BE THE HIGHEST ABSURDITY NOT TO OPEN ALT. THE BlUTiSH POUTS TO FOREIGN 

raw sugars.”— ( Observations on the Commerce of the American States, p. 288.) Inasmuch, 
indeed, as the well-being and prosperity of the people of the U. Kingdom is of in¬ 
comparably more importance than that of the West Indian colonists, every argument 
that has been or that may be brought forward to show the impolicy of the restraints 
on the trade of the latter, applies with tenfold force to those laid on the trade of the 
former. 

Influence of the Monopoly on the Sugar, Timber, imported into the U. Kingdom. — It 
appears from the official returns given in the Farl. Taper No. 226. Sess. 184:?, that 
during the three years ending with 1.842, 3,840.309^ cwts. sugar were annually retained 
for home consumption in the U. Kingdom ; and it farther appears, from the same return, 
that while the average price of British muscovado sugar during that period was 41s. lOjd. 
a cwt., the average price of Brazil sugar was only 20 s. 2d. a cwt. Hence it follows that 
had the then prohibitory duty of 63s. a cwt, on foreign sugar been reduced to the same 
level (24 s.) as that on British colonial sugar, we might have purchased the same supply 
of sugar for 20s. 2 d. a cwt. that cost us 41s. lO.jd., which, o^ke average quantity con¬ 
sumed during the three years referred to would hare been ^rotal savihg in this single 
article of no less than 4,168,335/. a year 1 But it may, perhaps, be said, that, had our 
ports been open to the free importation of Cuban and olher foreign sugars, the price of 
the latter would have been raised; and so, probably, it would ; though, considering the 
vast extent and productiveness of the field from which sugar may now be brought, we 
doubt whether this effect would have been very sensible. But supposing that the 
opening of our ports had raised the price of foreign sugar from 20s. 2d. to 25s. a 
cwt., still the saving would have amounted to 3,240,260/. 6s. a year! — (Sec art. 
Sugar.) 

We are, however, glad to say that this preposterous system has been abandoned. 
Foreign sugar is now admitted, without regard to its origin, on payment of reason¬ 
able duties, which are to be reduced, in 1854, to the same level with those on British 
colonial sugar. Probably, indeed, we have gone, in this case, from t>ne extreme to ano¬ 
ther ; for, considering the difficulties under which the British colonists are placed from 
the want of supplies of compulsory labour, it may be doubted whether they were not 
entitled to a reasonable discriminating duty in their favour. 
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The extraordinary preference shown to colonial sugar was, on the whole, probably 
less objectionable than that shown to colonial timber; the latter having been, for a 
lengthened period, admitted into our markets at a nominal duty of 1». a load, while 
Baltic and other foreign timber was subjected to a duty of 2 5s. a load I And this pre¬ 
ference, though greatly modified, still exists. An act of the present year (1851), 
the M & 15 Viet. c^g2,, has reduced the duties on foreign timber to 7*. 6d. per load. 
But there is no rearai why this veiy moderate duty should not be extended to colonial 
timber. The differential duty of 6s. 6d. which it leaves in favour of the latter, is too 
trifling to have any considerable influence over the trade. The great demand for timber 
from British N. America of late years must have been occasioned, more by its suitable¬ 
ness for the purposes in which it is employed, than by its having been burdened with a 
less amount of duty than other timber. 

The expense of the colonics is, also, a very heavy item in the national expenditure — 
far more so than is generally supposed. Not only have we been subjected to discri¬ 
minating duties on foreign articles, that similar articles from the colonies might enjoy 
the monopoly of our maikets, but we have to defray a very large sum on account of 
their military and naval expenditure. There are no means by which to estimate the 
precise amount of this expense ; but it is, notwithstanding, abundantly certain, that 
Canada and the islands in the West Indies cost us annually, in military and naval 
outlays, upwnids of a million and a half in time of peace , exclusive of the revenue collected 
in them. And if to this heavy expense be added the vast additional sums their defence 
costs during war, the debtor side of a fairly drawn up colonial budget would attain 
to a very foimidable magnitude; and one which we apprehend could not easily be 
balanced. 

With the exception of the outlet which they afford to emigrants (which, however, 
is not so great as that afforded by the U. States), it would be difficult to specify the 
peculiar advantages which we derive from our colonies in N. America. They furnish 
but few, if any, articles, which we might not import as cheaply, or cheaper, from else¬ 
where ; and if we said that their occupation costs us directly and indirectly the sum 
of 2,000,000/. a-year, we are pretty confident we should be within rather than beyond 
the mark. Some, if not all, of our West India colonies are in the same, or nearly the 
.s.nne predicament. And on the whole, it would appear to be probable that we should 
gain, rather than lose, by providing, under judicious regulations, for the independence 
of our transatlantic dominions. 

In entertaining this opinion we are not singular. “If,” said Lord Sheffield, “we 
have not purchased our experience sufficiently dear, let us derive a lesson of wisdom 
from the misfortunes of other nations, who, like us pursued the phantom of foreign 
conquest and distant colonisation ; and who, in the end, found themselves less populous, 
opulent, and powerful. By the war of 1780, which may he truly called an American 
contest, we incurred a debt of upwards of 31,000,000/.; by the war of 1755 we in 
curred a further debt of 71,500,000/. ; and by the war of the revolt we have added to 
both these debts nearly 100,000,000/. morel And thus we have expended a far larger 
sum in defending and retaining our colonies, than the value of all the merchandise wo 
have ever sent them. So egregious has our impolicy been, in rearing colonists for the 
.sake of their custom 1” — ( On the Commerce of the American States , p. 240.) 

We hope it will not be supposed, from any thing now stated, that we consider the 
foundation of colonial establishments as, generally speaking, inexpedient. We entertain 
no such opinion. We do not object to the establishment of colonies, provided they bo 
placed in advantageous situations, but we do object to the trammels that have been laid 
on their industry, the interference exercised by the mother countries in their domestic 
concerns, and the attempJfltto govern and coerce them after they have attained to ma¬ 
turity. Every irfdividuaPsliould have full liberty to leave his native country ; and 
occasions very frequently occur, when governments may advantageously interfere to 
settle emigrants in foreign countries, and when the soundest policy dictates the propriety 
of their supporting and protecting them until they arc in a situation to support and 
protect themselves. There can be no question that Europe has been prodigiously 
benefited by the colonisation of America. The colonists carried the arts, the sciences, 
the language, and the religion of the most civilised communities of the Old World to 
regions of vast extent and great natural fertility, occupied only by a few miserable 
savages. The empire of civilisation has in consequence been immeasurably extended : 
and while the experience afforded by the rise and progress of communities placed under 
such novel circumstances, lias served to elucidate and establish many most important 
and fundamental principles in government and legislation, Europe has been enriched by 
the vast variety of new products America has afforded to stimulate the inventive powers 
of genius, and to reward the patient hand of industry. 

But whatever may have been the advantages hitherto derived from the colonisation of 
America, they are trifling compared to what they would have been, had the European 
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powers left the colonists at liberty to avail themselves of all the advantages of their 
situation, and avoided encumbering themselves with the government of extensive terri¬ 
tories 3,000 miles distant. Fortunately, however, a new aera has begun— Novus sasclo- 
rum nascitur ordo / The monopoly of the trade of America is destroyed, and her 
independence achieved. From Canada to Cape Horn, every port is ready to receive 
adventurers from Europe ; and a boundless held has, in consequence, been opened for 
the reception of our surplus population, and for the advantagWUs employment of 
European arts, capital, and skill. The few remains of the old colonial system which 
still exist, cannot be ofdong duration. Their mischievous operation is no longer doubt¬ 
ful, and they will disappear according as the knowledge of sound commercial principles 
is more generally diffused. 

The colonisation of Australia will also contribute in no ordinary degree to extend 
the blessings of civilisation ; and there can be no doubt that this newly discovered 
quarter of the globe, llie native inhabitants of which were still fewer in number and 
more barbarous than those of America, is destined, at no very remote period, to be the 
seat of flourishing communities: and while they preserve the language and literature, it 
is to be hoped that they may also pursue the mild, liberal, and tolerant policy, of the 
illustrious people from whom it should ever be their proudest boast to have descended. 

(3.) Slavery. — Since the publication of the first edition of this work, a vast change has 
been effected in the condition of society in our West India colonies and the Mauritius, 
by the abolition of slavery, under the provisions of the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. cap. 73. (See 
art. Slaves and Slave Trade.) 

In the second edition of this work, published soon after the act for the abolition of 
slavery had been passed, and before its provisions had been carried into effect, we ven¬ 
tured to speculate as follows on its probable results : — 

“ Nothing but vague conjectures can, of course, be indulged in as to the future work¬ 
ing of this measure in the colonies. We believe, however, that those who have con¬ 
tended that it will not be productive of any falling off in the industry of the blacks will 
be found to have taken a very erroneous view of the matter. Field labour in the West 
Indies has hitherto been always associated with slavery and degradation, and been en¬ 
forced by the lash. 'Ihe fair inference, consequently, is, that when the fetters are struck 
off the slave, and lie is left to follow his own inclinations, he will be desirous of escaping 
from what lie cannot fail to consider an ignominious occupation. Necessity, no doubt, 
will prevent him from becoming altogether indolent ; but the effect will in this, as in 
other instances, be proportioned to its cause: and necessity in the West Indies is very 
different from necessity iti Europe. Most articles that are here deemed indispensable, 
would there be positive incumbrances; and those essential to subsistence may be pro¬ 
cured with less, certainly, than half the labour hitherto exacted from the slaves. At 
some future period, perhaps, when the recollection of their degradation has begun to fade, 
and u taste for conveniences and gratifications has been introduced amongst them, they 
may become more industrious; but this is a distant and a very uncertain prospect. 
We therefore look, at first, for a very considerable decline in the industry of the slaves, 
and a proportional falling off in the exports from the islands.” 

It will bo seen, from the returns given in a subsequent part of this article, that thc^e 
anticipations have been more than realised, and that there has been a most extraordinary 
falling off in the imports from the colonies. We confess, also, that we are a good deal 
more sceptical than formerly in our anticipations of tlieir future increase. Industry, 
when carried on by free labourers, is prosecuted only as a means by which they may 
acquire an adequate supply of necessaries and conveniences. And it is all but contra¬ 
dictory and absurd to suppose that a population with few wants, occupying a soil of 
great natural fertility, lying under a burning sun which ^fits for exertion, should 
voluntarily engage in severe, and, to them, useless labour. believe, indeed, that it 

will be found wholly impossible, except under peculiar circumstances, to carry on the 
culture of sugar on its present plan, in tropical countries, by the agency of really free 
labourers. Ilayti, formerly the most important and productive of all the sugar co¬ 
lonies, does not now produce a single cwt. of sugar. Mexico is, also, fast relapsing 
into the most deplorable barbarism (see Geog. Diet., art. Mexico) ; an^l experience seems 
to show that some sort of modified slavery, or, which is the same thing, of compulsory 
labour, is indispensable to the successful prosecution of industry in tropical countries. 
It is to this that the extraordinary increase of produce in Java is to be ascribed ; and, 
bow much soever we may cry out against the slavery of the U. States, there cannot, 
we apprehend, be a doubt that its existence, how objectionable soever in many respects, 
is necessary to the advantageous cultivation of the Southern states. It is the same in 
Cuba and Brazil. Were their slaves emancipated, may it not be fairly presumed that 
they would gradually, and not very slowly, sink iijto the state of Mexico and Hayti ? 
and that instead of an extensive culture of sugar and other articles for foreign demand, 
the bulk of the population would be satisfied if they supplied themselves with those 
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necessary for their subsistence ? We need not, therefore, wonder that the projects foi 
slave emancipation should make but little progress among the Americans, Brasilians, 
and Cubans. Whether the West India colonies cease to produce sugar and cotton is a 
matter of excessively little importance to the people of Britain ; but it is a matter of 
the very last importance to the white people of the Southern states of’America, of 
Brazil, and of Cuba; and they will be much to blame if they do not exercise extreme 
caution in legislating upon this most delicate matter. Perhaps the better policy will 
be for them gradually to relax the rigours of servitude, and to endeavour to improve 
the character and condition of the slaves, so as to fit them the better for emancipation, 
which may, probably, in the end be forced upon them : but they should carefully eschew 
all rash or precipitate measures. 

III. Magnitude, Population, Trade, etc. op the British Colonies. 

Notwithstanding the loss of the U. States, the colonies of Great Britain, exclusive 
of India, exceed in number, extent, and value, those of every other country. Pre¬ 
viously, indeed, to the breaking out of the late contests, the colonial dominions of 
Spain far exceeded in extent and importance those of any other power. But Cuba, 
Porto llico, and the Philippine Islands are now all that remain to her. These, indeed, 
are very valuable possessions, though inferior to those of England. 

(I.) North American Colonies. _In N. America wo possess\he provinces of Lower and Upper, or of 

East and West Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Fiince Edward’s Island, and their dependencies. 
The situation and boundaries ot these provinces will he more easily learned from tho inspection of tho 
accompanying map, than they rould be from any description. The shores of Nova Kcotia and Now 
Brunswick are washed by' the’Atlantic Ocean ; and the noble river St. Lawrence, by its communication 
with tlie great American lakes, gives tojCanadaal! the benefits of a most extensive inland navigation, and 
forms a natural outlet for hor surplus produce, as well as for the surplus produce of that part of the 
l T . States which Is washed by the lakes. There is every variety in tho soil and climate of these regions. 
In Low or Canada, the winter is very severe. The surface of the country is covered with snow for nearly 
halt tho year. From the beginning of December to the middle of April, the St. Lawrence is frozen over, 
and affords a smooth and convenient passage for the sledges by which it is then covered. But though 
severe, the climate is £ar from being unheRltJay or disagreeable. The weather is generally clear and 
bracing; and the labour ofartizans, at their owr-door employments, is rarely suspended for many days 
in succession. On the breaking up of the ice in the latter end of April, or the beginning of May, tho ' 
powers of vegetation almost immediately resume their activity, and bring on the line season with a rapidity 
that is astonishing to a stranger. The highest temperature in Lower Canada varies from 00° to 102° of 
Fahrenheit; but the purity of the atmosphere abates the oppressive beat th.it is Iclt in must countries 
where the mercury ranges so high ; and the weather is, on tne whole, decidedly pleasant. 

That part ol the province of Upper or West Canada, which stretches from Lake Simcoe and tho rivers 
Trent and Severn, westward to Lake Huron and the St. Clair Iliver, and southwaul to Lake Erie, and 
part of Lake Ontario, has a soil of extraordinary fertility, capable of producing luxuriant crops of wheat, 
and every sort of grain. “ The climate,” says "Mr. Bouchotte, late surveyor-general of Lower Canada, 

“ is so particularly salubrious, that epidemic diseases, either among men or cattle, are almost entirely 
unknown. Its influence on the fertiiity of the soil is more generally perceptible than it is in Lower 
Canada, and is supposed to bo congenial to vegetation in a much superior degree. The winters are 
shorter, and not always marked with such rigour as in the latter. The duiation of frost is always ac¬ 
companied with a fine clear sky and a dry atmosphere. The spring opens, and the resumption of 
agricultural labours takes place, from ti weeks to 2 months earlier than in the neighbourhood of Quebec. 
The summer heats raiely prevail to excess, and the autumns are usually very fi iendly to the harvests, and 
favourable for securing all the late crops.” — ( llouchette's Topographical Dcsci iption of Canada, p. 59V ) 
The giound on the shores of Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, as far west as the junction of the Thames with 
tin' St. (’lair Lake, is laid out in townships, and partly settled. But the population is still very tlnii. 
To the north of tho river Thame s, along tho hanks of the St. Clair, and tho shores of Lake Huron, 
lound to the River Severn, and thence to the river that joins Lake Nippissmg and Lako Huron, is a 
boundless extent of country that is almost entirely unoccupied. The interior of tills spare lias hitherto 
been but imperfectly explored; but the banks of the St. Clair and the slimes of Lake Huron afford 
the finest situations for settlements. The soil is in many places of the greatest fertility, the river and 
lake teem with fish, and every variety of tho best timber is found in the greatest profusion. 

The winters in the provinces of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, and New Brunswick aie more 
severe than in Upper Canada, and they are a good deal inlested with logs and mists. But their proximity 
to England, and their favourable situation for the fishing business, give them considerable advantages. 

In addition to the above, we possess the Hudson’s Bay territory, a tract of vast extent, but situated in 
an inhospitable climate, and worth veiy little except as hunting grounds. Wo also possess the large 
islands of Newfoundland and Cape Breton, the latter being a dependency of Nova Scotia; but their soil 
is barren, and the climate severe and foggy ; so that they are valuable principally as fishing stations. 

. The following table oxhibits the population of the different N. American colonies at the under.men- 
tioned epochs: — 


Colony. 

Population (and I)at>- 
of t ontUt). 

Colony. 

Population (arul Date 
of Census.) 

Eastern (Lower) Canada 

Western! Up)>er) Canada 

New Brunswick 

900,000? 

(18.50) 952, 004 
(1851) 103,800 

Prince Edword’b Island and Cape Breton 

Newfoundland - 

Nova Scotia - - « 

(1849) 62,631 

(1845) 06,306 

(1850) 276,117 


Of the inhabitants of Lower Canada in 1844 no fewer than 518,565 were of French extraction, forming 
what is called the Nation Canadlenne. In Upper Canada, on the other hand, the population is almost 
wholly of British origin. 

Number qf (Emigrants. — There emigrated to the British Colonics in N. America in 


Years. 

Individuals. 

1 Years. 

Individuals. 

1 Years. 

Individuals. 

Years. 

Individuals. 


8,741 

1 ' 1832 

66,339 

1839 

12.658 

1846 

43,439 


12,818 

1833 

28,808 

1840 

32,293 

1847 

109,080 


12,648 

1834 

40,060 

1841 

38,164 

JS4H 

31,065 

1828 

i 12,084 

1835 

15.573 

1842 

54,123 

1849 

41,367 

1829 

13,307 

1836 

34,226. 

1 1843 

23,518 

1850 

32,‘lnl 

1830 

30,574 

1837 

29,884 

1844 

22,924 

1851 

42,605 

1831 

48JW7_ 

1 Jm __ 

_ _ Lm _ 

It 1H45 

31,803 

1 1852 

32,876 

| ' Total Emigration of the 28 years — 917,182* | 
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Of those the great majority have been destined for Upper Canada— (For the total emigration from the 
U. Kingdom, see 1’As.shNUfcii.s.) 

Information.Jor Emigrants to British North America. — In January, 1340, a board of “ Colonial Land 
nml Emigration Commissioners” was appointed. It consists of 3 commissioners, whose proceedings 
are guided by instructions from the secretary of state for the colonies, and their practical duties may be 
divided under 3 heads, viz,, the sale of colonial lands; the superintendence of emigration ; and the 
diffusion of information in respect of the colonies. 

1. The functions of the commissioners under the first head do not extend to the North American 
colonies. The crown having placed the revenue derived from the sale of their waste lands at the disposal 
oi the local legislatures, these lands arc, of course, disposed of by the authorities on the spot. 

2. The board endeavours, In as far as possible, to protect poor emigrants from imposition, and 
from the effects of improvident arrangements on their parts, and takes care that the provisions of the 
Passengers' Acts are duly carried out and enforced. 

3. The board publishes from time to time such authentic information ns they may receive on matters 
connected with the settlement of waste lands in the colonies, the prices of the principal articles of colonial 
produce, the wages of labour, and such other matters as may appear to be useful to persons who propose 
to settle in the colonies. They likewise answer all applications Irom individuals, and afford them, as far 
as may be in their power, such information as may be adapted to their particular cases.* 

No pecuniary assistance is afforded by government to parties desirous of proceeding to the N. 
American colonies; and emigrants after their arrival no longer receive grants of land, that being now 
wholly disposed of in the way stated below. 

Hut though government makes no gifts at the public expense to emigrants to N. America, it main¬ 
tains agents at the principal colonial ports, whose business Is to protect emigrants from imposition 
upon their first landing, to acquaint them with the demand for labour in different districts, to point out 
the most advantageous routes, and to furnish them with useful advice upon the objects which they have 
bad in view in emigrating, without making any charge for the same. Persons newly ariived should not 
omit to consult these agents, and should devoid detention in the ports, where they are exposed to all 
kinds of imposition, and pretences for keeping them at taverns till any money they may possess has 
been expended. 

We subjoin a Table, extracted from the Colonisation Circular of the Emigration Commissioners, 
issued March, 1H53, showing the cost of a passage to the different colonies. 


\ew Brunswick - 


New Yoik - 
West Indie* 


r i< tori.i, late Fori 
Phillip - 


Van Diemen'* Land 
Western Australia 


■{ 


London * 

Li V* I pool 
Por’s in the Clyde 
Loiidondciry - 
l.iinom k 
folk 

London - 
but I pool 

Ports m tli«‘ Cty le 

Londonderry 

folk 

London * 
Liverpool 
Ports in the filyde 
Pork • 

London - 

Pori.'in the Clyde 
London - 
Livirpool - , 

Ports in the Clyde 
London - 

Liverpool 
Ports in the Clyd‘ 
London • < 


London * | 

Liverpool 
Ports in the ( lyth 
London - 
Liverpool 
London - 

London . | 

Liverpool 
I’orts in the Clyde 
London -_- 


Cost, 

including 

Provisions. 


4 1U4. 5 Id* 
H 10 

3 104 . — 

4 4 Ids 

10s. ~ 

h in 

3 104. 1 


Cost, 
Without 
Pros lmoiis. 


4 lUi 

~1 .“>4. 


CUfct, with 
full Allowunc 
ot l’rov islons, 


d 104. 4 I 
— £ 

~2 184. - 


3 :> 4 . : 

3 r>s. 

r, 

3 I<>4. 

2 In*. 


South Australia 

New Zealand_ 

* These 

Charges for Children .— The general practice in charging for children to British North America is, to' compute them 
i»circling to the Passengers’ Act, vi/ , Children from 1 to 11 years of age, h dt the price of nduits ; under 1, no charge. 
Caoiion. — Emigrants to Eerv Ilrunsnntk, Prince Edward Island, or Aura Iscoha, should not p> viced thither h<j tvat) of 


ire the prices when the passengers arc victualled according to the ordinary Diet Scale of the ship, 
r Children . — The general practice in charging for children to fintish North America is, to cor 


Passage .—Emigrants intending to settle in Canada wilt find 
It in all respect* more advantageous to proceed by OucImi-. 

J he best months tor leaving England are March and April ; 
the later emigrants do not lind employment so abundant, and 
h ive less time In the colony before the commencement of 
w liner. 

For information respecting the cost of passage and probable 


opportunities of sailing, application should be made to the 
government emigration agents at ihe various port* at winch 
they are stationed; hut no party need ajiply wliu does not in 
tend to pay his own passage, 'i'he following arc the polls at 
which agent* are established . — London, Liverpool, Leith, 
Gteenock, Belfast, Londonderry, bligo, Limerick, and Cork. 


The conveyance of emigrants or passengers to parts out of Europe is now (1853) 
regulated by the Passengers’ Act of 1852, the 15 & 1G Viet. c. 44., of which a full 


* Th«* otflco or tho commissioners is at No. 9. Park Street, Westminster. — Secretary, Stephen 
Valcott, Ebq. 
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abstract has boon given under the art. Passengers. The following order in council has 
since been issued under the authority of that act. 

Order In Council for preserving Order, promoting Health, and securing Cleanliness and Ventilation, 
to he observed on Board of every Passenger Ship proceeding from the U. Kingdom to any Port or 
Place in II. Majesty’s Possessions abroad out of Europe, and not within the Mediterranean. 

1* passengers who shall not be prevented by sickness or ten o'clock, p.m. ; anil the hatches shall be kept open whenever 
other sufficient cause, to be determined by the surgeon, or in the weather permits. 

Hup* carrying no surgeon, hy the master, shall rise not later 12. The coppers and cooking utensils shall be cleaned every 
than seven o’clock, a.m., at which hour the fires shall be day. , .... 

lighted. Is. The beds shall be well shaken and aired on deck at least 

f. It shall be the duly of the coolr or rooks, appointed under twice a week, 

the thirty-sixth section of the said “ Passengers’ Act, 1852,” 14. The bottom boards of the berths, if not fixtures, shall bo 

to light the fires, and to take care that they be kept alight dur- removed and dry scrubbed, and taken on deck at least twice ft 

ing the day; and also to take care that earn passenger or family wcelr. 

ot passengers shall have ihe use of the fireplace at the proper 1.5. Two days In the week shall be appointed by the master 
hours, in an order to he fixed by the master. as washing days; but no washing or drying of clothes shall on 

3. When the passengers are dressed, their beds shall be rolled anv account be permitted between decks. 


4. The decks, Including the space under the bottom of the 


15. Two days In the week shall be appointed by the master 
washing days; but no washing or drying of clothes shall Otl 
iv aicount he permitted between decks. 

16 On Sunday mornings the passengers shall be mustered at 
a o’clock, a m., and will bo expected to appear m clean and 


berths, shall be swept beforu breakfast, and all dirt thrown I decent apparel. The 1 ord’sday shall be obseivcd a 


overboard. as circumstances wi) 

5. The breakfast hour shall be from eight to nine o’clock, 17. No spirits or g 
a.m. Uefore [the commencement of breakfast, nil the enu- passenger; and ifeil 
grants, except as herein-before excepted, are to be out of bed session of n passengci 
anil dressed, and the beds rolled up,and the deck on which the master during the v 


as circumstances will permit- 

17. No spirits or gunpowder shall he taken on board hy any 
passenger ; and if either of those articles he discovered m pos¬ 
session of n passenger, it shall be taken into the custody of the 


emigrants live proiwrly swept. 

f>. The deck shall further be swept after every meal, and 
after breakfast is concluded shall he also dry holystoned or 
scraped. This duty, as well as that of cleaning the ladders, 
hospitals, and round houses, shall lie performed by a party who 
shail lie taken In rotation from the adult males above fourteen. 


iu the proportion of live to every one hundrud emigrants, and 
shall be considered as superiors for the day. Mut the single 
women shall |ierform this duly In their own compartment, 
where a separate i ompnrtniont is allotted to them, and the 
occupant of each berth shall see that his own berth is well 
brushed out. 

7. Dinner shall commence at one o'clock, p.m., and supper 


until he is on the point of disembarking. 

er every meal, and IS No loose hay or straw shall be allowed below for any 
i dry holystoned or purpose. 

caning the ladders, 1<). No smoking shall be allowed between decks, 
med by a party who 20. All gamhl.iig, fighting, riotous or quarrelsome liehaviour, 
ales above fourteen. sweanng, and violent language, shall he at once put a stop to. 
Ired emigrants, and Fin- arms, swords, and other offensive weapons shall, as soon 
»y. Mut the single as the passengers embark, be placed In the custody of tlici 


hem. and the 21. No sailors shall he allowed to remain on the passenger 
berth is well deck among the passengers, except on duty. 

22. No passenger shall go to the ship’s cookhouse without 
, and supper spei lal permission from tlip master, nor remain in the fore¬ 
castle among the sailors on any account, 
p. m., unless 23. In vessels not expressly required by the said " Passen- 


e of the I gers’Ait, 1852,” t 


ich ventilating apparatus 


sit k , and ihe emigrants shall be in their berths at ten o’clock, .is therein-mentioned, such other provision shall he made for 
v m., except under the permission or authority of the surgeon, ventilation as shall be required by the emigration officer at the 
or if there he no - urgeon, ot tin* master. port of embarkation, or in his absence, by the ofheers of cus- 

‘f Three safely lamps shall be lit at dusk, and kept burning toms, 
till ten o’clock, p.m., after which hour two of the limps mas 21. And to prevent all doubts in the construction of this 
be extinguished, one being nevertheless kept burning at the Drib r in Council, it is hereby further ordered, that the terms 
mam hah hway all night. ’‘United Kingdom,” “passenger,” “ passenger ship,” and 

10. No naked light shall be allowed at any time, or on any “ master,” shall lieiein have the same significations as are as- 

ac count signed to them respeuiv cly m the »aid " Passengers’ Act, 

11. The scuttles nml stern ports, if any, shall, weather per- 1852.” 
mitt mg, he opened at seven o'clock, a.m’., and kept open till 

■Besides the sea voyage from England, persons proceeding to Canada should be pro¬ 
vided with the means of paying for the journey which they may have to make after 
their arrival at Quebec. The cost of their journey must; of course, depend upon the 
situation of the place where the individual may find employment, or where he may have 
previously formed a wish to settle. The Emigration Commissioners have published 
the following Hints to Emigrants to the N. American colonies : — 

Units to Emigrants to the North American Provinces. 


1. Caution against proceeding to New Bmuswick, Sec. t ’id the ship should quit the port In the prosecution of her voyage. 

Ouiluc.—Emigrants to New Ihunswick, Prince Edward 'i lie w ater of the river St Lawrence is stated to have a strong 

Island, or Nova Scotia, .ire partii ulatly <.-unioned against tendency to produce howc4 cninplamtb in strangers. It should 

Inking passage to Oucbet, as there are no tegular menus of at first, therefore, be drunk as sparingly as possible. 

(onvevam e liom that port to any of the.Lower rrovinit-i. S Colonial Tar on Emigrants — 

The i hngi ot passage, by oci asional trailing hi liooners, is to Camilla. — My a Colonial Law of 1851 the capitation tnx of 


re are no tegular means of 
iy of the.Lower Frovimi-s. 
nal trading si liooners, is to 


New Brumwli k, 1.5*., to Prince Kdwaid Island, the previous year has been modified and rcclui ed. 


20*., to Halifax, Nova .Si 
visions. Length of p.iss.ig 
St John, New Hruuswuk 


seldom leave Quebec direi t for that 


la, 25*. eat h adult, without pio 
fiom 10 to 20 days. The route t. 
s much more ditllcult, as vessel 


anil the general mode howcvi 


currency, payable hy the master, for every passenger 
r ttnwAids, nnil 3* 9*1. currency for each person bo¬ 
und 15 ; children under o are ex'-mnted. If embarked, 
without the sanction of 11. Majesty’s government, 


of tnnveyniice Is hy schooner to Mirumithl, and thence hy I 


Is- passenger. 

keep Contract Tickets. — Emigrants ought to lly the Colonial Act, 13 & It Viet. c. 4 , to encourage 
M* 1 tukets, as otherwise if the ship is pro- emigrants from Europe to proceed to the United States rid the 
reaching her destination, or if the St. Lawrence, one half the tax Is remitted on crossing thu 
ison nre not landed at the place frontier. 

ay have a difficulty fn obtaining a Nm-a Scotia. —The following is the Emigrant Tax in this 


keep their contra* t tickets, as otherwise if the ship is pre¬ 
vented by any accident from reaching her destination, or if the 
p issongers, for anv other reason are~ not landed at the place 
named in the tickets, they may have a difficulty in obtaining a 


return of their passage money, to winch in that case they 
would by law be entitled. 

3, Caution to provide means for Siduisteme ami Transput t 
atftr Arrival. —Many emigrants having latterly been found to 
rely on public funds for their assistance in the colonic-, they 
are hereby warned that they have no claim of right on su< h 
fund, and that they should provide theinsolvc* with sufficient 
means of their own for their subsistence and conveyance into 
the interior from the port where they land. 

In Canada a recent law expressly prohibits relief from the 
Emigration Tax fund, excepting in cases of sickness on the 
part of destitute emigrants. 

4. Tools. — It is not generally considered desirable that 
agricultural labourers should take out implements of hus¬ 
bandry, as these can lie easily procured ill the colonies; but 
artisans nre recommended to take such tools as they may pos¬ 
sess, if not very bulky. 

r. ' -TO — . _ TS« r»,rt*lriA ,c ...1. In 


winch in that case they colony by the act of 1850 — 


On emigrants arriving between 1st April and 1st 
September - - 

Ditto ditto between Jit Sept, and 1st Oct 
Ditto ditto between 1st Oct. and 1st April 
Oil emigrants arriving in vessels placed in ounran- 
tinc, except for cleaning or observation, an 
additional sum of - . 

On emigrants In quarantine more than todays, 


n the Colony. — The best period is early In j In New Brunswlrk, by 


take advantage of the spring and the tax is 2*. 6 d. for each passenger ; but 


passed 22nd October, 1852, 


biiminer work, nnd to get settled before Ihe winter sets in. given by bond In the penalty of 75/."eurrency, that any "lunatic", 

6 . Aicrage Length'if Passage : — idiotic, manned, blind, or infirm person not belonging to an 

To Quebec - - - 40 days. emigrant family, shall not become chargeable to the funds of 

Prince Edward Island (say) - 3fi — the colony within three years. 

Nova Scotia - - * - 34 — Ptince Edwaid Island _The tax now levied under a Colonial 

New Brunswick ... 3d __ Act, passed 5th May, 1x51, i» 12*. currency (equal to nbout 

Hy the Passengers’ Act, provisions are however required to be It)*, sterling) on each emigrant passenger arriving In the colony 
laid in for 70 days, to which period passages are sometimes between the 1st of April and the 1st of October, but nopny- 
protracted. „ , ment is required for children under eighteen months old. The 

7. Maintenance on Arrival, Ac— Passengers arc entitled by tax is increased to 18*. Currency If the emigrants arriVe after 
Liw to lie maintained on board in the same manner as during the 1st of October. The master of the ship has to nay an 
the passage for 48 hours after arrival, unless within that time additional tax if the vessel is put into quarantine. 
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In all of the colonies (ho (ax is made payable by the master 

of the ship. 

9. Caution not to refuse good Wave*.—-Until emigrants lie* 
come acquainted with the labour of the country, their services 
are of comparatively small value to their employers. They 
should, therefore, be careful nut to fall into the common 
error or refusing reasonable wages on their first arrival. 

10. Route for Emigrants to Canada — Emigrants Intending 
to settle In Canada will find it In all respects.more advanta¬ 
geous to pros eed by Quebec. 

I As them Is competition among the steam-boat companies at 
Quebec atul the forwarding companies at Montreal, emigrants 
should ex<-r< Ixe caution before agreeing for their passage, and 
should avoid those persons who crowd on board ships and 
steam-boa^, offering their service to get passages, 5tc. 

Emigrants destined for Upper Canada are advised not to 
pause at Quebec or Montreal, but to proceed at onne on their 
Journey. If, however, they require advice or direction, they 
should apply out ,if to the government agents, who will furnish 
gratuitously all requisite Information. 

Steamers leave Quebec for Montreal every afternoon at 
o’clock (Sundays excepted), calling at Three Rivers, Port Kt. 
Francis, and Sore), and arrive early the next morning.* The 
royal mail steamers leave the Ix>wer ('anal liasm every day at 
half-pakt 10 o'clock for Kingston, calling at all the Inter- 
itaediAte places on the route, and completing the passage in 
about 2fl hours. The mall steamers leave Kingston every 
evening at t> o’clock, after the arrival of the totals from Mon¬ 
treal, calling at Coburg, Port Hope, Toronto, Hauulinn, 
Niagara, and Qucenston. The steerage passage by this line 
of steamers from Quebec to Hamilton, a distant e of .090 miles, 
Is 15a. currency, or 12a. fid. sterling ; time, 3 daw. 

Steamers and serew prO|it-Hers leave Montreal every after¬ 
noon lor Toronto and Hamilton, and all the intermediate 
landing-places, passage from Montreal to Toronto or Hamil¬ 
ton Ids. currency, or 1 Vs. sterlingeaih adult; and occasionally, 
during the summer of 185<>, this class of ste uners was tunning 
direct between Quebec and Hamilton. They arc longer on 
the route than the mail steamers j hut emigrants are carried 
much chenjicr: and they avoid all the expenses of trait- 
•hinment. 

Steamers f occasionally proceed direct from Quebec, and 
goods and passengers arc now conveyed in them from the 
snip's side, at Quchci, without ti.mvhipmrnt, through the St. 
I.'twience anti Welland ship canRls, to any of the noits on 
hakes Ontario, Eric, Huron, or Michigan. The navigation thus 
opened from Quebec to Chn ago, on Lake Mulligan, in the 
slate of Illinois, is about I WO miles, and the tune oirupied 
In the transit would he about ten days. The expense, (luring 
the season of lg5l, from Quebec to Cleveland in Ohio, Is 
stated to have been al»out live dollars, or 18*. sterling per 
adult. The steamers touch at the ports of Cleveland, San 
dusky (whence there Isn railio.ut to Cincinnati), and Toledo, 
In Ohio district, In Michigan and Mih%ankle. In Wisconsin. 
Thu enthe length of the Welland mid St. Lawrence canals H 
66 mile*. 

The dimensions of the locks on the former arc 50 feet long 
by 264 wide, and on the latter 200 feet l>y 45. They "are. 


therefore, capable of admitting vessels from 300 to 400 tons 
burden, carrying from 4,000 to 5,000 barrels of flour. The 
length of the Erie Canal, In the state of New York, is 363 
miles, with a lockage of 688 feet. It is navigable by vesselu 
carrying from 600 to 700 barrels of flour. There are 84 locks, 
each 90 feet long by 15 feet wide, with a draught of 4 feet 
water. From Quebec to Cleveland the expense is supposed to 
be less than from New York to Cleveland i as on tne latter 
route there ore at least two transhipments, and the time re¬ 
quired for the Journey Is a week longer. 

Steamers leave Montreal daily Tor Bytown, through the 
Rldeau Canal, to Kingston. This route is seldom used but by 
travellers to the Ottawa or Bathurst district. 


Route from Quebec to Hamilton and intermediate Places. 


Usual Route for Emigrants. ! 

I)is- 

Fare per 
Adult. 

Time on 
Journey. 

From Quo! wc to Montreal - 

— Montreal to Kingston 

Tort IJOhe 

— — to Toi onto 

— — to Hamiltonl 

Total distance from Que¬ 
bec to Hamilton -| 

Mites. 

1 HO 
189 

298 

367 

410 

Sterling. 

U.6d. -2»J 

it. - €«. 

fi.t. 

84. 1 

10*. 

"If 

36 

45 

50 

590 

1?I. 

3 (lay*. 


The nl>ove passages are performed in first-class steamers, 
free from exposure, and with but one tiunshipnient, at Mon¬ 
treal. The rates here given are for adults or poisons above- 
twelve years; tor children between twelve and three years of 
age, half price is (barged, and children under three years go 
free. No charge is made for luggage. Land carnage is from 
Id. to Vtf. |>er mile. The probable expense of provisions may 
l>e taken at Is. per day, and lodging Iroin id. to (id. per night. 

Route from Montreal to Host on and New York by Railway 
through, in 1 H limns. 



Distance. 

Fare. 

By tins Champlain and St. Lawrence 
Hmlio.id t 'oiiiu.my, daiti /, — 

To Kou*e’a l’oint, Ly steamer and 

Miht. 


railroad (tv.Uo a das) 

To Burlington, Vermont, b\ 

46 

5». 

n( earner 

J0<) 

6*. 3 d. 

To Whitehall, l>y steamer 

To Ttoy and Albans, vift White¬ 

150 

10*. 

hall 

250 

13*. 9d. 

To New York 

390 

U,t. .Id. 

To Boston, via Burlington 

320 

Tit. fid. 


• The competition hitherto maintained upon tills portion 
of the main Canadian route lias very much influenced the 
fare for this passage; but it has seldom exceeded 3s 9 d. cur¬ 
rency in the steerage, and during the greater part of the 
season of 1851 It was as low as 1*. fid. sterling each person. 

1 'These vessels are irregular as to time, and cannot he de¬ 
pended upon. A dally line of first-class steamers leaves Mon¬ 
treal for Hamilton. 


11. Hate of Exchange. — In December, 1852, the English 

f 'old sovereign was worth 21*. id. currency, the English shil- 
lng 1* 3d. currency, and the English crown piece b». Id. 

12. Expense of erecting a log hut. — The cost of a log hut, 
su( h as settlers usually erect, may be stated at ftom 51. to about 
12/. But when the chief part of the work is performed by the 
emigrant himself, the cost is much less. 'These huts, if pro¬ 
perly constructed, are very warm and comfortable. 


It must bo observed that the prices of conveyance are necessarily fluctuating, and 
that the foregoing account is only presented as sufficiently accurate for the purposes of 
information in this country, leaving it to the government agent at Quebec to supply 
emigrants with more exact particulars, according to the circumstances of the time at 
which they may arrive. 

(2.) West India Colonies .—In the West Indies we possess Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. 
Lucia, Antigua, Grenada, Trinidad, and some other islands, exclusive of Dertieraraand 
Berbice in South America. Jamaica, by far the largest and most valuable of our insular 
possessions, is about 120 miles in length and 40 in mean breadth, containing about 
2,800,000 acres, of which from 1,100,000 to 1,200,000 are supposed to be in cultivation. 
Being situated within the tropic of Cancer, the heat in the West Indies is intense, but is 
moderated by the sea breeze which blows regularly during the greater part of the day. 
The rains make the only distinction of seasons. They sometimes fall with prodigious 
impetuosity, giving birth to innumerable torrents, and laying all the low country under 
water : the trees are green the whole year round : they have no snow, no frost, and but 
rarely some hail. The climate is very humid ; iron rusts and corrodes in a very short 
time; and it is this, perhaps, that renders the West Indies so unfriendly to European 
constitutions, and produces those malignant fevers that are so very fatal. The vegetable 
productions are numerous and valuable ; but the sugar cane and the coffee plant are 
incomparably more important than the others, and constitute the natural riches of the 
islands. 

The West Indies are occasionally assailed by the most dreadful hurricanes, which 
destroy in a moment the hopes and labours of the planters, and devastate entire islands. 
Whole fields of sugar canes are sometimes torn up by the roots, houses are either thrown 
down or unroofed, and even the heavy copper boilers and stills in the works haye, m 
numerous instances, been wrenched from'the ground and batfered fo pTecesr Tile Vain 
pours down in torrents, sweeping before it every thing that comes in its way. 'The 
destruction caused by such dreadful scourges seldom fails to produce a very great scar- 
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city, and not unfrequently famine ; and we are grieved to have to add, that the severity 
of the distress has on several occasions been materially aggravated by a refusal on the 
part of the authorities to allow importation direct from the United States I* This was 
the case at Dominica so late as 1817. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1494, and continued in possession of the 
Spaniards till 1655, when it was wrested from them by the English. Although it had 
thus been for more than a century and a half under the power of Spain, such was the 
deadening influence of her colonial system, that it did not, when we conquered it, 
eontaih 1.500 white inhabitants, and these were immersed in sloth and poverty. Of 
the many valuable articles which Jamaica soon after produced in such profusion, many 
were then altogether unknown; and of those that were known, such a supply only was 
cultivated as was required for the consumption of the inhabitants. “ The Spanish 
settlers,” says Mr. Bryan Edwards, “ possessed none of the elegancies of life; nor were 
they acquainted even with many of those gratifications which, in civilised states, are 
considered necessary to its comfort and convenience. They were neither polished by 
social intercourse, nor improved by education; but passed their days in gloomy lan¬ 
guor, enfeebled by sloth and depressed by poverty. They had been for many years in 
a state of progressive degeneracy, and would probably in a short time have expiated 
the guilt of their ancestors, by falling victims themselves to the vengeance of their 
slaves."— (Hist. West Indies , vol. i. p. ‘297. 8vo. ed.) 

For a considerable number of years after we obtained possession of Jamaica, the chief 
exports were cocoa, hides, and indigo. Even so late as 1772, the exports of sugar 
amounted to only 11,000 hogsheads. In 1774, they had increased to 78,000 hogsheads 
of sugar, 26,000 puncheons of rum, and 6,547 bags of coffee. The American war was 
very injurious to the West India settlements; and they may, indeed, be said to be still 
suffeiing from its effects, as the independence of America led to the enactment of those 
restrictions to the importation of food, lumber, &c. that were so very hurtful to 
the planters. In 1780, Jamaica was visited by a most destructive hurricane, the de¬ 
vastation occasioned by which produced a dreadful famine ; and other hurricanes followed 
in the immediately succeeding years. * But in 1787, a new *ra of improvement began. 
The devastation of St. Domingo by the negro insurrection which broke out in 1792, 
first diminished, and in a few years almost entirely annihilated, the annual supply of 
115,000 hogsheads of sugar, which France and the Continent had previously been 
accustomed to receive from that island. This diminution of supply, by causing a greatly 
increased demand for, and a consequent rise in the price of, sugar raised in the other 
islands, occasioned an extraordinary extension of cultivation. So powerful in this 
respect was its influence, that Jamaica, which at an average of the 6 years preceding 
1799, had produced only 83,000 hogsheads, exported, in J801 and 1802, upwards of 
286,300 hogsheads, or 143,000 a year 1 


The same rise of prjee, which operated go powerfully in Jamaica, occasioned a similar though less 
rapid extension of cultivation in our other islands, and In Cuba, Porto Rico, and tho foreign colonies 
generally, 'lhe vacuum caused by the cessation of the supplies from St. Domingo being thus more 
than filled up, a re-actfon commenced. The price of sugar rapidly declined ; and, notwithstanding a 
forced market was for a while opened to it, by substituting it for malt in the distillery, prices did not 
attain to their former elevation. On the opening of the Continental ports, in 1813 and 1814, they, in¬ 
deed, rose, for a short time, to an extravagant height; but they very soon fell, involving in ruin many 
of the speculators upon an advance. Prices, however, continued at a pretty high level down to 1818 • 
but they sustained a material fall in the course of the following year, and were comparatively low from 
that period down to 1835, when the extraordinary falling off in the supplies of sugar consequent to tho 
measures connected with tho emancipation of the slaves, again occasioned a considerable rise of price. 
But, as already seen, this high price was eutirely factitious, being wholly caused by our excluding foreign 
sugar from our market. Now that tho sugar of Brazil, Cuba, and Java is admitted on paying reasonable 
duties, prices are comparatively low. And from the extraordinary facility with which sugar may be 
raised in the countries referred to and elsewhere, we have no idea, provided they*adopt no rash or ill- 
advised measure in relation to slaves, that its price in their markets would he likely to sustain any 
material or permanent increase, even though the demand for it were doubled or more. The imports of 
sugar from our West Indian colonies, which amounted to 4,103,800 cwts. in 1831, sunk in 1841 to 
2,151,217 cwts.! In 1852 they amounted to 3,408,627 do. ’ 

The devastation of St. Domingo gave the same powerful stimulus to the growth of coffee in the other 
West Indian colonies, that it did to the^rowth of Rugar ; and owing to the extraordinary increase in the 
demand for coffee in this and other European countries, the Biipplv wenfcon increasing till it was checked 
by the influence of the measures relating to slavery. In 1762, for example, only 00,000 lbs. of coffee 
were exported from Jamaica; in 1775 tho export amounted to 440,000 lbs.; in 1797 it had increased to 
7.931,621 lbs.; and In 1832, when it had attained its maximum, the exports to England only amounted to 
19,405,933 lbs. Such, however, and so rapid has been their subsequent decline, that in 187/2 the exports 
to England from Jamaica amounted to only 3,786,796 lbs. I (See next page ) • 


wJion -JJWivSy a , c ^ n ] itt< ? G o f th ® Assembly of Jamaica, that 15,000 negroes perished 

^^rJK h ,?, , t t i e /r end °/!: ? n< * beginning of 1787, Plough famine occasioned by hurricanes and 

the prohibition of importation horn the United States,—( Edwards's West Indies, vol. ii. p. 615.) 
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Account of the’Quantities ot Sugar, Molasses, Rum, Coffee, and Cocoa, Imported into the U. K. from 
the West Indies and British Guiana, duiing each of lire under-mentioned 10 Years ending with 1852. 
— Pml. Paper, No. 401, Scss. 1853. ___ __ 


Antigua - 
Harbadncs 
Domini, a 
Grenada • 
Jamaica - 
Mnntspi rat 
Nevis 

St. Christoph* 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent 
Tobago - 


L'n-t. C trt. 

200,231 185,1,02 

58.3,841 7 LI,Mir. 

60,2.39 Ml/.'15 

121 38 | 12 5,DIP- 

627,821 511,20.3 


83.3 — 

521,261 747,711. 

,73,984 99,18v 


2,H.57,703 3,202,771 2.797,370 2 


Afoi.ansES. 

Antigua - 

llarbadoes 

Daimnita 

Grenada 

Jamaica • 

Montserrat 

Nevis 

St. Chri^tophet 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent 
Tobago - 


IIum. 
\ntlgua - 

llarbadoes 
Dominica 
Gtenada - 
Jamaica • 
Montserrat 
\ cv is 

St. Christopher 
St. Ltu la¬ 
st. Vincent 
Tobago « 
Tortola • 

’ Trinidad - 

ll.itiainas - 
IWmudas 
I leuterura 
licibice 


J 0 *>,7071 114,03s 115,007 


•%8 ”S 'j® ‘Sg ‘gtfti 

323.306 507,49 '-I 421,111 491,1 It, 538,905 38S r >7 1 606,319 _ 


lfi 120 00,391 40,958 

3,195 13,318 21.351 

51.828 31,1','. 50,1'>1 

7S 390 21l,2S'i 189,681 

1,74V,S3 2,140,521 2,280,258 1,7 

3,0(>7 2,385 

251285 318,72 . 15,987 

111,743 190,535 82,950 

4,748 28 ,<>20 18,800 

82,020 201.828 127,721 J 

18(4,491 277,278 172,952 


1.535.791 1,757,021 2,271.11 7 1,800,1 
105*0871 131,952 247,893 70,0 


17,11.5 25,71 

118,191 181,21 

1,191,010 1,590,9 


7,814,1 571 .5,153,300 3,780,979 3,95.5,076 >.271,941 5,0.411,350 1,3 30,050 ■ 


1.170 1,180,621 f », "61,00'. 


CoFFRB. I 

Antigua - -I 

llarbadoes -I 

Doiuinii a -I 

Grenada « 
.Jamaica - - 1 

Montserrat 
Nevis 

Si. Christopher 


5,249,079 0,570,303 4,947,893 3,lLVOr 1,156,C»,t, 3,966,820 3,780,79. 


.5,0021 4,8s 5 

37,536 123,885 


- 20,030,802 I 1,8.55,470 1 


0,355.970 0,7 70,792 5.127,0.51 


1 4,313,590 4,000,99113,829,731 


Antigua - 

llarbadoes 

Dominica 

Grenada - 

Jamaica - 

Afbntserrat 

Nevis 

st. Christopher 
St. Lucia- 
Si. Vincent 
i Tobago » 
4'ortnla • 
Trinidad - 
rtuhamas - 
Iternriudas 
Dcinerara 
Merbice - 
Honduras 


2,551 77 

7,411 085 

308,882 276,359 

0,084 407 


3I2)<)92| 299)802 4^4 703 424,713 


_ 4.770 — 

3,927 30,4.35 17,72V 

19,071 7,82.3 0,2.3V 

609 9.54 419,309 604,229 


' 49 380 001 ‘ 51 479 350,979 iT. 428 10,917 7,928 1,372 15,980 9,42s 

6/143 272 6,142 6,450 73,187 _ 11,955 ^ 3,959 8,642 42,^72 ^,28, 

i,057,990 ' 160,017 2.007,4^4 #60,215 2,58 L514 2,077.474 2,715.604 1,347.384 oV'3,026 


439,4 IT I 7 , 374 3011 351 .OQ vh. Qir. M>r.t2.r.tV».478| 3.1 
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Account of tin* Declared Value of the Exports of British and Irish Pioduce to tho West Indian Colonies 
in each Year from 1811) to 1852, both inclusive. 


Years. 

Peel at oil Value of 
British and li ish 
Product* exported to 
the Biitish Wot 
Iiv.llo. 

Years. 

Declared Value of 
British and li Kh 
Products exported to 
the British West 
Indies. 

Years. 

Declared Value of 
British and Irish 
Product* exported to 
the Biitish West 
Indies. 

Y’ear, 

Declared Value of 
British and Irish 
Products exported to 
the Bi itish West 
* indies. 

1817 

X 

5.890.199 

1826 

£ 

3,199,265 

1815 

£ 

3.187,540 

1844 

£ 

2,451,477 

1818 

6,021,627 

1827 

3,683,222 

1836 

3,786,451 

1S45 

2.789,196 

1819 

4,841,2 33 

1828 

3,289,704 

1837 

3,456,7 15 

1846 

2,50 5,69.5 

1820 

4,197,781 

1829 

3,612,085 

1838 

3,391.4 It 

1817 

2,273,01/ 

1821 

4,320,381 

1830 

2,838.4 18 

1839 

3,986,598 

IS 48 

1,546.862 

1822 

3,459,818 

1831 

2.581,919 

1810 

3,574,970 

i 18(9 

1 2,<’27,390 

1823 

3,(.7(i,780 

1832 

2,139,807 

1841 

*,501,004 

i 850 

1 2,21.1,681 

1821 

3,8 *7,489 

1833 

2,5*17,691 

[ 1812 

2,691,425 

1851 

, 2,13.1,665 

1825 

3,866,83l 

1831 

2,680,022 

1811 

2,882,441 

[ 1852 

2,0.11,168 


Wo have already seen, that when Jamaica was taken from the Spaniards, It only contained 1,500 white 
inhabitants. In IG73, the population amounted to 7,7G8 whites and 9,50-1 slaves. It would have been 
well for the island had the races continued to preserve this relation to each other ; but, unfortunately, 
the black population has increased more than Jive times as rapidly as tho white ; the latter having only 
increased from 7,7G8 to about 30,000, while the former has increased from D,504 to about 310,000, exclu¬ 
sive of persons of colour. 

The real value of the exports to Jamaica nmounts to about 700,000/. a ycar/tieing about ono third 
part of the exports to the West Indian colonies. It was formerly much more; but then a large por¬ 
tion of the articles sent to Jamaica,'and some of the other colonies, were only sent there as to an entrepot; 
being subsequently exported to the Spanish main. During the ascendancy of the Spanish dominion in 
Mexico and South America, this trade, wtileh was then contraband, was carried on to a great 
extent. It is now much fallen off, and is principally carried on irom St. Thomas and Honduras. 

Rarbadoes was the earliest of our possessions in the West Indies. It is the most easterly or the Carib- 
bee islands ; Bridge Town, the capital, being in long. 50° 41' W. Rarbadoes is by far the best cultivated 
of alt the West Indian islands. It contains abouf 10.5,000 acres, having (in 1852) a population of about 
13 . 01)0 whites, 15,000 people of colour, and 110,000 blacks. Ol late years it has exported from 500,000 to 
740,000 cwts. of sugar. Rarbadoes bad attained the acme of its prosperity in the latter part of the seven¬ 
teenth century, when the white population is said to have amounted to about 50,000, though this is pro¬ 
bably an exaggeration. Rut it is only as computed with itself that it can be considered as having fallen 
off; for, compared with tho other West Indian islands, its superiority is manifest. It raises nearly as 
much iood as is adequate for its supply. 

The islands next in importance arc St. Vincent, Grenada, Trinidad, Antigua, Sec . It is unnecessary 
to enter into any special details with respect to them ; their population and trade being exhibited in the 
annexed Tables 

Dining the late war, wc took from the Dutch the settlements of Demerara, Rerbiee, and Essequibo, 
in Guiana, which were definitively ceded to us hi I8ll. The soil of these settlements is naturally \oty 
rich ; and they have, in this respect, a decided advantage over most of the West Indian islands. Their 
advance, since they came into our possession, was for a while very great, but recently their progress 
lias been checked, and tlieir exports nave declined most materially. This, however, is entirely in con¬ 
sequence of the want ot labour ; lor, in other respects, these colonies have every facility of production. 
Various schemes have been suggested for supplying this want; but none of them, unless they involve 
the principle of compulsory service, will, wo apprehend, be successful. The rum of Demerara enjoys a 
high reputation. The best samples of Horbue coffee are very superior, and it used to be extensively 
cultivated both in that colony and in Demerara. In 1831, the exports amounted, Irom both colonic*, to 
3,57(1,741 lbs. ; but they have since declined to next to nothing, having amounted in 1852 to only 31,89(1 
llis. ! Considerable quantities of cotton were forinei lv exported from Guiana , hut the Americans having 
Mipei ior facilities for its production, its culture has nearly ceased. Cocoa, amiotto, Sec. arc produced, 
but not abundantly. 

Exclusive of the above, we possess the settlement of Ralizc on the Ray of Honduras. This is of im¬ 
portance, as affording a means of obtaining abundant supplies ot mahogany ; hut it is ol mote importance 
as an entrepot for the supply of Guatemala and central America with English manufactured goods. 

The exports from this country to our West Indian colonies consist of coarse cottons, linens, 
checks, hats, and other articles of negro clothing ; iron and steel, wrought and unwrouglit ; leather, 
inc. saddlery and harness; glass; beer and ale; soap and candles ; stationery; hardware and 
earthenware; staves, hoops, coal, lime, paint, lead; Irish provisions, hi rungs, and oilier salt fish ; 
along with furniture, wine, beer, medicines, and, indeed, almost every article which a great manu¬ 
facturing country can supply to one situated in a tropical climate, which has veiy few mechanics and 
hardly any manufactures. Since the opening of the ports on the Spanish main to ships from England, 
the exports to the West Indies have decreased both in quantity and value; this derrease being, how¬ 
ever, moro than balanced by the Increased shipments to Alexteo, Columbia, [Sec. The declared or real 
value of the exports amounted, in 1852, to 2,031,358/. • 


jl/o,iri/.—'What used to l>« called West India currency «ai an 
imaginary money, and had a diHeretit value indifferent rolo- 
jnes. The valued bore, as compared vrtlh sterling money, was 
supposed to represent the corresponding value ot the coins in 
circulation in the different islands at the time die proportion 
was hxed: these coins being for the most part tnutd.ited and 
otherwise worn and defaced, currency was in all cases less 
valuable than sterling. The following are the old values of 
loot, sterling, and of a dollar, in the currencies of the dilti rent 


islands : - 

Marl. 

Jamaica 1(10/. 

Rarbadoes 1U0/. 

Windward Islands (ex¬ 
cept Rarbadoes) 100/. 


Purr. J)ol. Cuir. 

1 lot. 1 = £«. 8 ft. 

13 W. 1 = G*. 7i<l. 

17 5L 1 = Ss. 3./. 


Sterl. Curr. Pol. Purr. 
Leeward Islands loot. ~ 2(1 Ol. I — <U. orf. 

Hut latterly these rurrcnciu, have been in gieat measme 
superseded by Ihe Introduction of sterling money, current at 
tiie same rales as In England, and of (he Spanish dollar. 

By an order in council of the 23d of March, 1825, British 
silver money was made legal tender throughout all Rrit.sh co¬ 
lonial possessions, at the same notniit.il value as in England ■ 
and lulls for the same are given on ihe Treasury of London’, 
ol 100/. each bill for 103/. such silver money. By this order* 
also, the value of Ihe Spani h dollar was fixed at 4s. 4<1. Bri¬ 
tish silver money throughout all the colonies where it is cur¬ 
rent; but this value was farther reduced on the 2lst of Sep¬ 
tember. 1838, to 4x. 2d. The value of the doubloon was then, 
also, fixed at G4i. 


(3.) Australian Colonies .—This group of colonies, though founded in a very distant part 
of the world, and at a comparatively recent epoch, will, probably, at no very distant 
epoch, far surpass the others in magnitude and importance. The countries in which they 
are situated, including the great Australian continent, formerly called New- Holland, 
with Van Diemen’s Land or Tasmania, New Zealand, &c\, are of vast extent, and differ 
in many respects from each other. Hitherto, also, by far the larger portion of the 
continent is wholly unexplored; und even the islands are but very imperfectly known. 
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Enough, however, has transpired to show that this great division of the globe differs in 
some most important respects from most or all countries with which we were pre¬ 
viously acquainted ; and that it is, in fact, full of anomalies. The interior of the con¬ 
tinent has not been sufficiently explored to enable any distinct opinion to be formed as 
to the height of the mountain chains; but it appears to be pretty well established that 
it has no greartdvers, or, at least, none that reach the sea. Indeed it seems, speaking 
generally, to be a law in this new world, thut rivers are largest near their source; and 
that they gradually diminish as they proceed, and most commonly dwindle into 
insignificance, or lose themselves in marshes, before they reach the ocean! 

In consequence, perhaps, of this singular constitution of its river system, it is found 
that in Australia the best land is not at the mouths, but towards the sources, of the 
rivers. There are, no doubt, exceptions to this rule; but it appears to hold in the 
greater number of instances. Generally, also, the extent of fine land appears to be 
comparatively limited; and in so far as the continental portion of the country has been 
explored, it appears to be much better adapted for pasturage than for tillage. 

Gold Deposits . — Hut the land, the pasturage, the sheep, the copper and other 
ordinary minerals, which are found in abundance in various parts of Australia, have all 
been rendered, for the present at least, of no importance compared with the gold 
deposits with which^he continent is so largely endowed. These, which were discovered 
so late as 1851, are of the most extraordinary richness. They exceed in productiveness 
not only the gold fields of California, but every thing, indeed, of which any idea could 
previously have been entertained. Australia has, in consequence, become an object of 
earnest and universal attention. An almost unparallelled amount of emigration has 
been directed to her shores. Her population and her trade are both increasing with 
gigantic strides; and her gold is influencing the wages, the prices, and the industry of 
every civilised people. — (See art. Precious Mktai.s.) The subjoined statements set 
in the clearest point of view the all hut miraculous progress of Victoria, the colony in 
which the gold fields are most producth e. 


, Statements illustrative of the Progress of Vietorin Colony during the 3 Years pnding with 1852. — 
{Papers laid before Parliament, 16th August, 1853.) 



lsio. 

1851. 

1852. 

1,370,801* 

4,013,800 

7,451,519 

1,057 
408,218 

4,3", 1,2114 
1,327,311 

3,03 l,638§ 

038,000 

200,000 

Revenue - * • • • £ 

Imports - - - - £ 

Exi'ou* " * " * ‘ N * 

Shipping inwards - - - {tonn.^e 

Hunk deposits, fourth quarter} 

Circulation ditto > * - £ 

Com and sold * ) 

Nnml«T of banks • No. 

Valuation of Melbourne (annual value) - £ 

Population, 31st Dei ember 

281,321 

741,925 

1,041,790 

335 

108,030 

t 

2 

151,083 

73,000 

370,824 

1,050,437 

1,483,909 

Olt'l 

120,111 
) 822,254 

>■ 180,058 

\ 310,724 

3 

174,723 

95,000 

* fncludes 438,845/ of pold revenue. 

f There me no bank returns for Virions, a* distinct from New South Wales, prior to 1st July, 1861. 

+ <)< this Ainovmt ncarl\ 700,000/ is deposited by the government. The banks (five no interest on any deposits. 

§ Of this amount 1,1 29,4201. consist* of «old dust, estimated cither at cost or valuation. 


A T.icence Duty of 30 s. a month, charged on all individuals who engage in the search 
for gold, is much, and, we think, justly objected to. Licence duties are essentially 
unfair, except when tl ey are proportioned to the extent of business carried on by those 
who pay them. But the business of the gold diggers is, to all intents and purposes, a 
lottery. So that while the tax presses with greatest severity on the great bulk of those 
at the “diggings,” it is hardly felt by the few who carry off the great prizes. The 
better plan would be to make the licence duty next to nominal, and to impose a 
moderate customs’ duty on gold when exported. The tax would then cease to be felt 
as a burden by individuals, while it would yield quite as great a revenue to 
government. 

It were idle to indulge in speculations in regard to the period when the exhaustion 
of the Australian gold fields may be expected ; there are no data on which to hazard 
even a conjecture on such a subject. But whether the supplies from them be destined 
to be of long or short duration, they have already been, and, no doubt, will continue to 
be, of great advantage. We do not mean by this to say, or insinuate, that the good 
resulting from the influx of gold from Australia and California lias been unaccom- 
pqnied by any drawbacks. The gambling and dissipation to which it has given 
ripe are obvious. But these, though considerable, are but a trifling deduction from its 
many advantages; from the powerful stimulus it has given to industry and civilisation, 
from the new channels it has opened to commerce, and from its greatly ameliorating 
'the condition of the labouring classes in this and most other countries. 

The northern portion of Australia, including, perhaps, about a third part of the entire continent, lies 
between the tropics ; the other portion of the continent, with the adjacent islands of Van Diemen’s Land 
and New Zealand, being In the south temperate zone. The climate of the different parts of the continent 
must, therefore, it is obvious, differ very widely. We, however, know but little of the climate of inter- 
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tropical Australia, except that It is within the range of the Indian monsoon ; that the temperature along 
the coast is rapidly raised by a wind from the south, which has been supposed to afford a Btrorig pre¬ 
sumption of the existence of sandy deserts in the Interior ; and that the air is so very moist that during 
the season of the dry monsoon iron articles are with the utmost difficulty preserved from rusting. 

It Is commonly 6Aid that the climate of extra-tropical Audi alia, and especially of New South Wales, 
assimilates closely to that of Southern Italy. But tnis statement must be taken with considerable limi¬ 
tation ; for, 1st, the atmosphere is very decidedly denser ; 2nd,the extremes of tempeiaturc are infinitely 
greater; 3rd, the average heat is rather less ; and 4th, the temperature appears to decline more rapidly 
by increase of elevation. The grand defect in the climate of extra-tropical Australia appears to consist 
in the periodical recurrence of Wet and dry seasons. Sometimes hardly a single drop of rain falls for 
an entire year or more ; and though, happily, dews are in such seasons peculiarly abundant, they form 
no adequate substitute for rain. During long-continued droughts crops of all kinds are destroyed ; 
and herbage, except in a few favoured spots, suffers severely. 

Henee, as already stated, all the eastern parts of extra-tropical Australia, and perhaps, also, the 
southern, would seem to be much better fitted for pasturage than for husbandry. The droughts are 
exceedingly injurious to the latter, and they would necessarily involve any large population that de¬ 
pended principally on the indigenous products of the soil in extreme privations. Certainly, however, 
no country seems to he better fitted for grazing, or rather for the growth of sheep and wool. A dry 
climate is especially suitable to the latter ; and though the pastures be far from luxuriant, their bound¬ 
less extent compensates for every other deficiency. Sheep are not native to the country, a small flock of 
29 head having been introduced for the first time by the original English settlers in 17*8. For a while, 
however, their value was not appreciated ; but the importance of sheep-farming, and its suitableness to 
the country, having been demonstrated by John M‘Arthur, Esq. (to whom the colony is under the 
greatest obligations), it has since increased with unprecedented rapidity. In proof of this, it is only 
necessary to mention that while the import or wool from Australia amounted, in 1822, to only 159,880 lbs., 
it had increased, in 1825, to411,f>U() lbs., in 1830 to 899,750 lbs., and in 1851 to the enormous amount of 
41,810,137 lbs. 

Van Diemen’s Land being less subject to droughts than New South Wales, husbandry is carried on 
in it to a greater extent, and with more advantage ; but there also sheep-iarming is the principal and, 
perhaps, the most advantageous employment. — (See Van Diemen’s Land.) 

New Zealand, which has only been resorted to by regular colonists since 1840, is better fitted for agri¬ 
culture than either Australia or Van Diemen’s Land, and its climate is more like that of England. The 
ground in it is, however, rather difficult to clear; tho natives aro also much more formidable, and It is 
not so suitable for shchp-fiirming. 

The first ol the Australian colonies, that in New South Wales, founded so lato as 1788, and that in 
Van Diemen's Land, founded in 1808, were originally intended to serve as penal settlements ; and great 
numbers of convicts have been carried to them. These colonies had, also, notwithstanding their 
distance, become, even before the discovery of the goldfields, a favourite resort of free settlers, consist¬ 
ing partly of voluntary emigrants, and partly of emigrants carried out at the public expense : and since 
their discovery, the emigration to Australia from this country, China, California, Ac , lias been quite un¬ 
precedented. The faeility with which supplies of compulsory labour were obtained tended at first to 
reconcile the free colonists to the abuses of tho convict system, but they gradually became such as to 
occasion the greatest dissatisfaction in N. S. Wales ; and since 1843 no fresh convicts have been sent to 
it. —• They still, however, continued to be sent to Van Diemen’s Land, but it, also, has ceased to be a 
receptacle for them No convicts have ever been sent to tho important and flourishing settlement of 
South Australia, founded in 1834, nor to Western Australia or New Zealand— The settlements in the 
latter have recently made a rapid progress, and It promises, at no very remote period, to be a pcculimly 
thriving colony. 


Population _Tho European population of the Australian 

colonies in believed to have been at the under-mentioned dates, 
nearly as follows : — 

New South Wales, - 1851 - 107,168 

Y'icloria, 31 Dec. 1852 - - 200,000 

Van Diemen’s Land. - 1850 • 70,001) 

South Australia - - — - 64,000 

Western Australia - 1800 - 7,001) 

Now Zealand - - 1850 - 22.400 

Total - • 560,568 

ran to fit _The cost of a passage to the Australian colonies, 

including provision,!, is for the 

Cabin, from 45/. to 90/. 

Intermediate, from 20/. to 40/. 

Steerage, about 16/. 

The average length of the vovage is about four months; and 
at whatever season of the rear It may he made, the passengers 
have to pass throush l>otf» very hot and very cold weather, 
and should, therefore, be prepared accordingly with suitable 
Jothing. 


Tho prices of cabin and Intermediate passages to New Zea¬ 
land are about the spine as to the Australian colonies; but a 
steerage passage is rather higher. 

Kmifiration. — We subjoin a return of the number of In¬ 
dividuals that have emigrated from the United Kingdom to the 
Australian colonies, from 18*5 down to 1852, both inclusive. 
Years. Emigrants. Years. Emigrants. 

18*5 - - 485 1859 - . l.V7Sf, 

1826 - - 905 1810 - - 15,850 

18*7 - - 715 1841 - - 32,6*5 

1828 - - 1,056 1812 - - 8.5.14 

18*9 - - 2,016 1843 - - 3,478 

1830 - - - 1,242 1841 - - 2,229 

1831 - - 1,561 1815 - . \.M) 

183* - - 3,733 1816 - . o.H7 

1831 - - 4,093 1847 - - 4,‘)|9 

1834 - - 2,800 1848 - - 933XH 

1815 - 1,860 1819 - - .12.191 

1836 - - 3,124 18 50 - - 16,017 

1837 - - 5,051 1851 - - 21,5.1* 

1833 - - 11,021 18.5* . . 87,’| *4 

Making a grand total of 316,379 


Account of tho Quantities and Declared Values of the principal Articles of Brftish Produce and 
Manufacture exported to the British Australian Colonics during 1852. 


Appartl, slops, A haberdashery, value 
Anns and ammunition - - — 

Bacon and hams - - r wt. 

Boer and ale - • barrels 

Hooks, printed - - - cwt. 

Brass and copper manufactures — 
Mutter and cheese - — 

Coals, cinders, and culm - tons 
Cordage ' cwt. 

Cotton manufactures entered 
by the yard - - - yards 

hosiery, lace, and smaU 

wares - value 

Cotton, twist, and yam - lbs. 

Earthenware - - pieces 

Glass by weight - cwt. 

at value - - - ™1uc 

Hardwares and cutlery - cwt. 

Hats of all sort* - - - do*. 

Iron and steel, wrought and 
on wrought - tons 

Lead and shot - - — 


Leather, wrought and un- 

1 wrought ... ib». 1,174,376 
i saddlery and harness - Value - 
Linen manufactures entered by 

the yard - - . yards 4,290,882 

Machinery and millwork - value 
■ Painters' colours - _ 

Plate, plated wares. Jewellery, 
and watches - - — 

Salt - - - bushels 305,179 

Silk manufactures - * value - 

Soap and candles - - lbs 2.G93A37 

> 'stationery ... value 

’ Tm and pewter wares, and tin 
1 plates - - . - — - - - 

Woollen manufactures entered , 

by the piece - • pieces 88,689 

by the yard - - -yards 2,686.271 

hosiery and small w.irre - value J 
All other articles - - - 
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An Account of the Quantities of tho principal Articles (exe. Gokl) imported into the U. Kingdom from 
tho British Settlements in Australia in 1H52. 




New 
S.iuth 
W.i ks. 


w/> 

1711,'tls 
31,'*.17 


21,33V 

n.oi.s 

llS.M'i 

3,1 


Van 

Di.ITM.-M 


\mlicri;ri» 

11.irk for tanners' or iljers' u-.e 
Hecf, fresh, or -.lightly‘salted 
Hones of animal* ami lull (except whale fins) 
|Ced,ir wood - - . 

Oopj/er ore - 

regulns of 

un wrought in 1>rick» or pigs, lose conjn 
anil all ca*t copper 

part wrought, vi/. liars, rods, or ingot 
hammered or laUud 
Flax, rough or undressed * 

i < opal ... 
un,-numerated 
Hemp, rough or undressed 

Hoof* ofl aUle - 

I tide*, not burned, dry 

tanned, and not otherwise dn util 
t.iwtd, cun led, nr in anv nav dress-d 
Horns, hum litis, and pieces of horn* - 
Ia id, on- of - - 

Mothi-r-ot-pearl shells, rough 
! Ill, < ot ii,I nut 

train, vi/ , spermaceti 

not .spumacili 
Quicksilver . 
apaii wood 

kins, slu-ep, undressed 

tan mil or tawetl 
[Tallow - 

Tortoiseshell ... 

W'ImIi litis ... 

Wood, hewn - 

for shi|i.building 

Wool, sheep and lamb s' _. 


(4.) Disposal of Land in the Colonies. — The question as to the best method of disposing 
of the unoccupied lands iti colonies planted in unsettled countries is one of considerable 
nicety and difficulty. Land in old settled and folly occupied countries being, for the 
most part, very valuable, and its possession bringing along with it great consideration 
and influence, and frequently, also, great wealth, colonists are very apt, wherever they 
have the opportunity, to appropriate a much larger extent of land than thov have the 
means of cultivating, or of turning to any useful account. Not only, however, are settlei s 
disposed to act in this way, but speculators who have no thought of emigrating, and 
persons having influence with government, endeavour to obtain large tracts of land, in the 
view of holding them till, in consequence of the ineiease of population in the vicinity, 
they acquire a considerable value. It has been usual, also, to reserve large tracts fur 
ecclesiastical and other public purposes. And these extensive tracts of unoccupied and 
reserved lands being interposed between the settled parts of a colony, render it in all 
eases more difficult, and sometimes all but impossible, to foun roads and other means of 
communication ; so that the settlers are thus frequently cut off from a market for their 
produce; and are less able to combine for municipal or such like purposes, and for the 
establishment of schools and churches, and the undertaking of sucli public works as 
require co-operation. 

The improvident manner in which large tracts of land have been granted in Canada 
and the great extent of the clergy and other reserves in that colony, have materially 
retarded its prosperity ; and the same circumstances have had a similar operation in our 
other Nortli American possessions, in Western Australia, and elsewhere. But there aio 
various ways in which an abuse of this sort might be prevented. One of the most obvious 
of these is to impose such a moderate price on the land as might, without crippling the 
means of the settlers, hinder them from seeking unduly to extend their possessions ; and 
making all the land held by individuals, whether occupied or not, contribute according 
to its extent to the construction of roads and other public works. Perhaps, however, 
the better plan would be to apportion the land according to the available capital of the 
settlers, it being stipulated that no individual should secure above a certain number of 
acres; and that it should revert back to the public unless certain improvements were 
effected upon it within a specified time after the grant was made. 

But, not satisfied with attempting to prevent abuses like those noticed above, wc 
were lately told that # all the difficulties incident to colonisation originated in the 
too great dispersion of the colonists, and that to obviate them, and to insure to all new 
colonics the acme of prosperity, we had merely to compel the colonists to keep close 

together by exacting a high price for the surrounding waste or unoccupied land_in 

other words, hy making the colony as like an old settled country as possible 1 And this 
precious nostrum was trumpeted forth as a great discovery. It is obvious, however, that 
if, on the one hand, the price set on waste land were inconsiderable, it would not 
(without a limitation of quantity) prevent the purchase of large tracts of land on 
speculation, and tho entailing on the colony all the disadvantages that have resulted 
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from the making of injudicious grants; and if, on the other hand, the price demanded 
for the land were high, it would go far to oppose an insuperable obstacle to the pro¬ 
gress of the colony, at least if it were to be founded by voluntary emigrants. Rich 
men do not leave their native country to expose themselves to the inconveniences and 
hardships attending the establishment of new settlements in the wilderness. This, if it 
bo done at all, must be done in time to come, as in time past, by individuals in strait¬ 
ened circumstances, and anxious to improve their fortunes. But to exact a high or 
considerable price for land from such persons would, by sweeping away the whole, or a, 
considerable portion of their capital, deprive them of the means of clearing and culti¬ 
vating the land, and proportionally retard their progress and that of the colony. The 
plan of letting lands by fine is admitted by every one who knows any thing of agri¬ 
culture to be one of the worst that can be devised; and this colonisation project was 
bottomed on the same principle, and lias been quite as pernicious. 

Tt is said that, in consequence of the exacting of a piice for the land, and the concen¬ 
tration of the colonists, their employments, being more combined and divitied, will be 
prosecuted with a great deal more success than at present. All this, however, proceeds 
on the false and exploded assumption that the colonists are not, like other individuals, 
the best judges of what is for their own advantage. Adam Smith says truly, that it is the 
highest impertinence for kings and ministers to attempt to diiect private people how 
they should employ their capitals. But it is, if possible, a still greater impertinence, 
to attempt to direct them where they shall employ them. A regard to their own in¬ 
terest will draw people sufficiently together. And to enact regulations in the view of 
concentrating them still more, is in every respect as contradictory and absurd as it 
M ould be to set about increasing the public wealth by regulating the soit of employments 
to be carried on, and the countries with which, and the commodities in which, to deal. 

Of late yoais the Kngiish government has disposed of all ungranted colonial lands by sale: and 
though wo incline to think, as already stated, that the preferable plan would he to distribute them ae- 
em ding to the capital or means o( the settlers, still if the price at which land is sold be leasonable, the 
quantity that may be held by individuals be limited, and the lots put up to sale he of sizes suited to the 
means of the mu ions classes of purchasers, wo do not know that the plan is open to any very good 
objection. lint tin* pi ice charged tor land in most of our colonies, and especially in Austiali.i, where 
the minimum is 20s. an acre, is much too high, and has led to the most mischievous results. At the 
same time, however, we must hear In mind the distinction between founding a colony with a view 
jn incip.dly to the interests of the colonists ; and founding it not only with a view to their interests, but 
m an e'-pectal degree foi the rebel of the mother countiy. For it is not to bo denied that the plan of 
exacting a pretty high (but not an oppressive) price for colonial lands, and applying that piice to 
detray the cost of carrying out emigrants, may (how mjuiious soever to voluntary emigrants) be niado 
to assist in relieving the mother country of those who might otherwise have had to be supported at the 
public expense, inasmuch, too, as an extraordinary quantity of labour is thus supplied to the colony, 
the injuij done to the capitalists by making land aitifirially dear, is in some degioc, at least, com¬ 
pensated by its making labom .ntilicially cheap. The emigration to the Anstialian colonies m the 1 
y< ars ending w Ith 1H47 was pi ineipally a consequence of the pi inciplc now stated, a very large propoi lion 
of the eiuigi ants having been earned out at the public expense. It is, however, to be borne in mind, 
that when the revenue deiived from the sale of land hi the Australian colonies was at its maximum, its 
pi ice was only I2 a*. an acre. After it had been raised to 20s. the sales, down to the a*ra of the gold dis- 
covciies, were comparatively tiiflmg. 

It would obviously be the exiieme of tolly for an agiirulluiist intending to emigrate who has a little, 
but not a great deal of capital, to think, of establishing himself In a colony where a high price is set 
upon laud. At all events, such person must not expect in such a colony to become a landowner, or to bo 
independent, but must make up bis mmd to be a hn ed luboui er ; whereas, if he emigrate to a colony 
whci e land is sold at a low price, or given away on < ondition of certain linpiovcmcnts being effected upon 
it within a given time, ho may at once acquire an estate, and exchange the condition of a hired servant 
for that of landowner. 

Seeing that the Americans sell the best lands in the valley of the Mississippi at less than a dollar an 
acre, it was not easy to discover the principle on which we proceeded to exact (is. 7</. an acre for the 
worst laud in Upper Canada. If this regulation were meant to divert the current of voluntary eiui¬ 
gi at ion fioin Canada to the U States, nothing could be found to say against it ; but otherwise it was 
alike eontiadietoiy and absurd. Notwithstanding tile facilities of grtting out to Quebec in timber ship:, 
the direct emigration to the U. States greatly exceeds that to 13iilish N. Amcrira, the emigrants to 
the former being also of a superior description and having a greater command of capital. Aiul there 
can be no doubt that the U. Stall s arc in no inconsiderable degree indebted for this inllux of comp.ua- 
tively valuable immigrants to the fact of the public lands being sold at a less price than ours. “ It is 
population alone which imparts value to land, and a more effectual method could not be devised lor 
preventing an influx of inhabitants into Upper Canada, and drawing away many of those already settk d, 
than government adhering to the present prices of land.”—(See Shircff’s valuable Agricultural Tour 
through N. America, p. 3G5.) But since Canada has been in great measure self-governed, the price of 
land has been reduced. 


Regulations fur lltv Disposal qf Landi in the Colonies, 18.0.1. 

Canada-— Hy a provincial act of 1841 Crown lands arc* lo lie 
sold at a price to i>e from tone to time fixed by the governor 
In council. The prices range from Is to 7 s. fid. per acre, as 
shown in the subjoined notice. 

“ Crown Lands Department, 

Quebec, (ith August, 18ft2. 

•< Notice Is hereby given that future sales of t'rown lands 
■will be at the prices and on the terms specified in the respec¬ 
tive localities mentioned below : — 

“ West of the counties of Durham and Victoria at 7s- Cd. 
per acre, payable In 10 annual instalments, with in¬ 
terest, one tenth at time of sale. 

*< East of the county of Ontario, within Upper Canada, 4s. 
per acre. 

“ In the county of Ottawa, "s.por acre. 

« From thence north of the St. Lawrence to the conn tv of 
Saguenay, and south of the St. Lawrence In the dis 
tnct of Quebec, east of the Chaudi£re river and Kenne¬ 
bec road, is. fid. per acre. 

•• In the district <,f Quebec, west of the river Chaudiftre and 
Kennebec.road %*. per acre. 


“In the districts of Three HI vers, St. Francis, and Mon¬ 
treal, south of the St. Lawrence, .1#. per acre. 

“ In the district of Oaspu and county of Saguenay, J*. 
per acre. 

“ In all rises payable in ft annual instalments, with Inter* st, 
oiie-fifth at the tnmaof sale. 

“For lands enhanced in value by spet ml circumstances 
such extra price inay be fixed as his excellency the 
governor general, in coum il, may direi t. 

“ Actual occupation to lie immediate and continuous : the 
land to be cleared at the rate of ft ncres amninlly for 
every 100 ncres during ft years, and a dwelling house 
• erei ted not less than 18 feet by 2fi feet. 

" The timber to be subject to any general timber duty that 
may be imposed. 

“ The sale to become null and void in case of neglect or 
violation of any of the conditions. 

“ Tlie settler to be entitbd to obtain a patent upon comply¬ 
ing with ail the conditions 

“ Not more* than 20M acres to lie sold to any one person.” 

r/rrgy Reserves -—Tiiere are detached clergy reserves for s.'da 
in most of the townships surveyed prior to 1841; but ihu 
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lands reported by the chief agent for emigration at <2«fbec to 
he moot worthy the attention of emigrants, are the townships 
l'eel, Wellesley, Maryborough, and Momington, corering tut 
area of 2ftl 1,000 acres, in the county of Waterloo. The prices 
of land In these township* latof all clergy reserves), arc regu¬ 
lated by the quality of soil and situation, and average from 8*. 
to 20s. currenty per acre, one-tenth of the purchase-money 
being required at the time of sale, and the remainder to be 
paid in nine annual instalments, with interest. 

Common School Lanth. — One million acres of land were ap¬ 
propriated for school purposes by the legislature In 1849, and 
the st bool land* in the counties of Bruce, Grey, and Huron are 
now open for sale to actual settler* upon the following terms — 

The price to lie 10s. per acre, payable In 10 equal annual 
instalment,, with interest. The first instalment to be paid 
upon teceivmg authority to enter upon the land. Actual oc¬ 
cupation to lie Immediate and continuous- The land to be 
cleared at the rate of ft acre* annually for every 100 acres 
during the first ft years, at dwelling house at least 18 feet by 
26 tobe erected. The Timber to be reserved until the land 
luis lMien paid for in full and patented, anil to lie subject to ary 
general timber duty thereafter. A licence of occupation, not 
assignable without permission, to he granted. The sale and 
the licence of occupation to liecome null anil void in case of 
neglect or violation of ally of the conditions. The settler to 
lie entitled to obtain a patent upon complying with all the 
conditions. Not more Ilian 200 acres to be sold to any one 
person on these terms. 

To persons with sufficient capital for farming, this colony 
continues to offer great inducements. The improvements of 
the internal communications have enabled the farmer* in the 
interior to avail themselves of the highest markets for the dis¬ 
posal of their surplus produce 

Novi Siotia. —The puhlic lands are here also sold at a fixed 
prhcufl*. \)d sterling per acre, payable at once. The smallest 
regular farm lot contains 100 acres.' Any less quantity of land 
may he had, hut the cost would be the same as for 100 acres, 
vi/.. Ht. 15*., the minimum sum for which a deed of grant is 
issued. 

New Ilrumwhk. — The mode of «nle in this province i* by 
auction The upset price Is generally about •'*. fid. sterling 
(.V currency), hut varies according to situation, &c. Fifty 
acre* Is the smallest quantity usually sold. The payments are 
Jtli down, and the residue in one, two, or three years Twenty 
per c cut. discount is allowed for immediate payment. Pur- 
< havers have the option of paying in labour on the roads for 
their lots, but in that case the expenses of survey must be paid. 

Prince lulmutd Island.— Sale by auction prevail*. The up¬ 
set pro e was formerly 20*. per acre for wild land, and 10/. to 
CIO/, per acre for town, pasture, and river lots. These ra'es 
weie in 1817 reduced in certain localities on the application of 
the House of Assembly, and on a renewed application from the 
same body the further alterations embodied in the following 
(able woe nude in 1848 — 


Situation of Lund. 

Ouantilv of 
Crown Land 
remaining 
unsold. 

New upset 
Prices. 

Township No. Ift 

Township No ft ft 

Third Clans of Pasture) 
Lots, 8 a< tes each in the? 
Royalty of Georgetown 1 
Town Lot* In Prince) 
Town, having n front of? 

7,(W»0 .tries. 
2,ft 10 acres. 

Not stated. 

4SO lots. 

ft*, per .n re. 

10*. per acie. 

ft/, per acre. 

Not reported. 


Newfoundland — There exist* no official return of the sur- 
veved .mil .u-i es.ihle land at the disposal of the frown iii this 
colony Tin area has been estimated at about 2,300,000 ane-., 
ot which about 23,0(8) have been appropriated. Ily a colonial 
law, frown lands arc to be sold by auction ot an upset pi Ice, 
to be fixed bv the governor, al not less than 2*. p»r acre, Land 
exposed to auction more than once on ditlerrnt da\s may 
afterwards bo sold, wlihout furihei companion, at the lust 
upset price. All hough the agriculture of the lirovu/ce is 
progressively ini rea-mg, there are yet i iiinparutively few per¬ 
sons exilusivolv employed in it, the population being nearly 
all engaged iii the fisheries. 

Homturas .— It is st ited by the siting colonial secretary that 
voi y large tracts have been alienated In this colony, and that 
other* are let on leases for terms ot years, being put up at 
auction and disposed of to the highest bidder, subject to the 
approval of the superintendent. 

Australian Colonies and New Zealand, New South Wales, Vic¬ 
toria (lute Port Philip District), South Australia, anil Western 

Australia. 

'I’he followmg-aro tho regulations now In force under the 
provisions of the Australian Land Act, A At C Viit. c. 36., for 
the dis|x>sal of the Waste Lands in the Colonies of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia.* 

1. All lands aro disposed of by sale alone, and must have 
once at least been exposed to public auction. 

2. The lowest upset urice will not he less than I/, per acre ; 
but (he government will have power to raise the same by pro¬ 
clamation, though not again to reduce it. 

3. The land* are distinguished. into three different classes, 
vU., toyvn, suburban, and country lots. 

4. Upon town and suburban lots, as well n* upon a propor¬ 
tion not exceeding one-tenth of the whole of the country lots 
olfered for sale at any auction, the governor will have the 
power of naming a higher than the general or lowest upset 
price ; the i mntry lots on which such j»ower is exercised to be 
designated “ /special Country Lots." 

ft- Town and suburban lots will In no case be disposed of 
except by public auction, but country lots whhh have already 
been put up to public auction and not sold, may be dlsposeihof 
afterwards by private contiact at the upset prii-e. 

6. No land* will be sold by private contract except for ready 


• The act 0 ft 10 Viet. e. 104. alto empowers the Crown to 
grant U-a-es and licences of occupation, for any term not ex- 
eci-dlug It years, of the waste land* In New Houth Wales, 
\ ictoria, houth Australia, and Western Australia. 


money- When sold by public auction, one-tenth at least of the 
whole purchase-money must be paid down, and the remainder 
within one calendar month, or the deposit will be forfeited. 

7. Land* will be nut up for sale Tu lots not exceeding in 
extent ono square mile each. 

8. As an exception to the general regulations, and subject to 
certain restrictions laid down in the Australian Land Act. the 
governor will have it In hit discretion to dispose, by private 
contract, at a price not less than the lowest upset price for the 
district, of blocks comprising 20,000 acres or more, f 

9. Person* will be at liberty to make payments for colonial 
land* In this country, for which payment or deposit they will 
receive an order for credit to the same amount In any purchase 
of land they may effect in the colony, and will have the pri¬ 
vilege of naming a proportionate number of emigrant* fur a 
free passage, as explained in tho next article. The deposits 
must lie made in one or more sums of 100/. each at the Bank 
ol England, to the account uf the Colonial Land and Emigra¬ 
tion Commissioners; and the depositor must state at the time 
the colony in which the land is to be selected, and give notice 
to the commissioners of the deposit. Upon production of the 
Hank's receipt for the money, the commissioners will furnish 
the depositor with a certificate, stating the amount which he 
lias paid, and entitling him to obtain credit for that sum In 
any purtha-e whi< h he may effect In the colony, subject to all 
rule* and regulations In force In the colony at the time such 
purchase may be made. 

10. For every sum of 100/. deposited as above, the depositor 
will he entitled, for six months from the date of payment, to 
name a number of properly qualified emigrants, equal to 1 
adults, for a passage. Two children betwuun 1 and 14 are to 
be ret konod a* equal to one adult. The emigrant* are requited 
to Im> < hosen from the class of labourers specified in the com¬ 
missioner* regulations, and must have been accustomed to work 
for wages, and he going out to do the same m the colony. They 
are to be subject to the approval of the commissioners, and 
must, in all respects, comply with their general regulations on 
the selection of labourers in force when the application tor 
passages is made. The purchaser and his family cannot re¬ 
ceive a free jmssage wider this privilege. 

Van Diemen’s Land and New Zealand have been withdrawn 
from tho operation of the Australian Land Sales Act by the 
8 ft 0 Viet. c. *J5. and the 9 & 10 Viet. o. 104. But in the 
former colony, and in those portions of New Zealand not com¬ 
prised within the settlements formed by or under the auspin* 
of the late New Zealand ( ompany, the sume rules .substantially 
will be followed as in the Australian colonies. 

Fan Diemen’s Land. — In Van Diemen’s I,and Inducement* 
are hekl out to small capitalists to settle there, which are ex¬ 
plained In the following regulations. 

Government being anxious to encourage the settlement in 
Van Diemen 1 * Land of »inall capitalists and persons capable of 
employing labour, the Colonial Land and Emigration Com- 
nnxsioneis have been directed to make known the following 
arrangements which government have sanctioned for that 
purpose •— 

1. The Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners will 
be ready to receive deposits from persons desirous of emigrat¬ 
ing to and settling in Van Dieman’s Land, In sums of not less 
than 2(H)/., to he paid to the credit of the commissioners at the 
Hank of England, or nny of its branches; and the commis¬ 
sioner* will grant In exchange for such deposit, a “remission 
certthcate,” for a sum equal to double the amount ot the de¬ 
posit, which certificate will be available as so much cash In 
the purchase ot government land in the colony, if presented at 
the pioper office In the colony within 18 mouths of Its date. 

2. Parties making such deposits will further he emit led to 
free passages (Intermediate or steerage) to Hobart 1 own, for 
themselves, their families, and servants, pinvided that the 
whole cost of such passage* shall not exceed two-tliirds the 
amount of the deposit. Depositors desirous of being furnidiod 
with cabin instead ot Intel mediate passages, may take advan¬ 
tage of this condition by paying the difference of expense out 
ot their own funds. 

3. Depositors must at the time of making the deposit obtain 
from the Bank of England, or the branch in which the de¬ 
posit 1* made, a receipt tobe produced to the commissioners a* 
the voucher of the payment. 

•1 Depositor* when applying for their “remission ceitifi- 
i ate*,’’ must at the same time submit to the commissioners 
(he name and description of the persons nominated for free 
passages, otherwise the privilege will he forfeited, and persons 
so nominated will nevertheless he subject to the approval of 
the <oninnssiontrs. Am loss which they may ex)*■ nonce by 
the neglect or default of tile depositor, or iii* nominees, either 
to come forward at the proper time lor embarkation, or In any 
other respect, must be borne by the depositor, and any ex- 
pensu so incurred will be defrayed out of the sum which he 
may he entitled to have speritin emigration. 

A. The object of the above regulations being to encourage 
the permanent settlement in Van Diemen’s Land of a class of 
small« apltnlists, and it being necessary to prevent persons w ho 
have no intention of settling there tYom taking advantage of 
them, depositors who shall proceed to Van Diemen 1 * Land 
under these regulations, will not for the space of two years 
from making use of their “remission certificates,” receive a 
Crown grant for any land purchased by *uch certificates ; but 
will, in the meantime, receive a “ location ticket.” At the 
expiration of two year*, the depositor on showing to the satis¬ 
faction of the governor that he is bond fide a resident settler in 
the colony, and has so resided continuously since obtaining his 
” location ticket,” will he entitled to a Crown grant in ex¬ 
change tor it. Jf, however, application should not be made 
for the exchange of the “ h-calion ticket” within 12 months 
from the expiration oi the two years for which it Is granted, it 
will be considered to have lapsed, and the tend will be open 
to sale or grant. 

/». In the event, however, of the purchase of land which 
would probably be included in a single grant, partly bv means 
of a “ remission certificate,” and partly fn cash, the lieutenant- 
governor will be authorised, provided the amount paid in 
cash be not less than half oi the nominal value of the “ re¬ 
mission certificate,” and provided also he be satisfied of the 


t In die peculiar circumstances of South Australia, the 
lieutenant-goveruor has, for the present, ceased to sanction the 
disposal of live public lauds otherwise than by auction, and in 
lots of a moderate alxe. 
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good faith of tho transaction, to Iwue a grant for the -whole 
nt the espitatlon of one year from the dale of purchase. 

7. It will he seen that the above regulations are intended to 
apply only to persons having capital enough to enter on the 
cultivation of a tolerably large property. To such parties Van 
JMemen’s Lund, from its healthy climate, productive soil, and 
cheap labour, often) every prospect of success. But persons not 
possessed of capital nor accustomed to agricultural or pastoral 
pursuits, should, for their own sake*, abstain from taking ad¬ 
vantage of arrangements which are not designed for them, 
and tor which they are not suited. Otherwise they can 
..... ...... . . -- •-»— Soar 


£ t. d. 



Town 
Allotment* 
of i Acre. 

Suburban 
Allotment* 
of 10 Acre*. 

Rural 
Allotment* 
of 25 Acre*. 


£ 


■ £ 

£ 

Wellington * 

12 

10 


50 

Nelson * - 

12 

10 


50 

New Plymouth* 

12 

10 


50 

Otago f 

13 

10 

’ 30 

f 

50 

Fixod uniform 

Canterbury 

* 

" 

• 1 

price of 51. 
per acre. 


Deposits m sums of the alsive amounts towards the purchase 
of lands in Wellington, Nelson, New Plymouth, and Otago, 
may he made at the Bank of England to the credit of the 
Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, in the mode 
pointed out in the 9th clause of the foregoing regulations, re- 
spotting deposits for the purchase of Orawn lands in the 
Australian colonies. But at New Plymouth there is, at pre¬ 
sent, no puhhc land available for depositors in this country. 
For Otago the treaty for purchase must In the first Instance be 
sanctioned ty the Otago Association, and for Canterbury It 
must be conducted entirely with the Canterbury Association. 

The Falkland /»/<treN. — The lands m this colony are now 
open for sale. The mode of sale Is the same ns in Ihe Austra¬ 
lian colonies. The upset price of country lands is for the pre 
sent Hj. per acre. Town lots of halt an acre each, and suburban 
lots of 545 icrrs each, will lie put up at 50/. Deposits may be 
made in this country, in the mode prescribed for the Austra¬ 
lian colonics, but the depositors will bo entitled to nominate for 
a in-e passage fi, instead of 4 adult labourers, for every 100/. 
deposited 

U',»t Iwltet _Crown lands are to bo sold by auction at an 

upset prii e of not less than 1/, Per acre. 

In Antigua and Dominica the smallest lot sold Is 40 acres, 
except in cc'tain localities for villages. 

In tho Bahamas the mode of sale Is also by auction, hut the 
governor ts, from time to time, to nnme the upset price, which 
is never to be less than fir. per acre. Land once exposed to 
auction may, in the discretion of the governor, lie afterwards 
sold by private < ontract, at not less than the unset price of su« h 
land. The ordinary si/e of the lots tn the Bahamas is to lie 
2D aerts, but lots of 5 acres may, if thought expedient, be dis¬ 
posed of 

Cape of (uKkl Hope, and Vo/a/.—The unappropriated crown 
lands in this colony are sold in freehold, and by public auction 
only. 

2 Unless it is otherwise notified, the upset price will lie at 
the Cape two shillings ('■**.) per acre, (one acre is about half " 
morgen), and at Natal four shillings (-U.) per acre, lint th 
governor for the time being will have tho power to fix sue 
higher upset prue *« the locality or other circumstances in i. 
rentier expedient, of which tine notice will always tie publicly 
given- Lands not sold at auction may afterwaids be purchased 
at the upset price on payment of the whole purchase money, 

5. Pi minis wishing to pm chase will apply, in writing, to l 
secretnn to government, stating in what division Ihe landthey 
wish to hare put up tor sale is situated, and as tar an practicable, 
its position, boundaries, and extent. 

These applications, after being recorded in the colonial of¬ 
fice, will lie fransmitte I to the Survevor-Gencral, wlm, if he 
' ce no objection to the land being disposed of, wilt call upon 
tin- applicant to deposit with him the probable expense of the 
h oximnsn will lie calculated uuon the following 


0 12 


0 12 


- 1 14 


For a piece of ground, and dividing the same Into 
small lots, or erven, for the first four lots, each - 
For any beyond that number - 

For the measurement of any piece of land up to 10 
morgen (about SO acres) - - 

For every morgen above 10 up to 100, per morgen 
For 100 morgen - 

For every morgen above 100, as far as 500, per 

morgen - - - ■ 0 9 A* 

F or 500 morgen - - - . 4 4 fi 

For every morgen above 600, per morgen - 0 0 1 

For 3,000 morgen - - - 14 12 10 

For every morgen above the same - -001. 

For every diagram - - . 0 12 0 

At Natal the charges for measuring lamia for sale by tho 
crown arc as follows. The expensesof measuring lands grunted 
by the crown are governed by separate rules. 


For the measurement of any piece of land up to 10 
o 100 - 


£ I. cl. 
1 0 0 


* When suburban allotments are laid out and opened for 
sc!(c tion in the vicinity cif any town or village, the prices will 
ha stated. 

( lfn complete “ property ” (comprising a town allotment 
of 1 acre, a suburban allotment of ill acres, and a double rural 
allotment of 50 acres) be bought, the price is 120/. 10«. 


J4 


0 0J 
2 1 
6 0 


For every acre above 10 up ti 
For 100 acres 

For every acre above 100 up to 260 
For 250 acres 

For every acre above 2 r >0 up to 500 
For 5(H) acres 

For every acre above 500 up to 1,000 
For 1,000 acres - 
For every acre above 1,000 • 

For 2,000 acres - 
For each diagram 

For each figure on general plan - - u » o 

For sundry expenses incut red for attendance of 
field comets, inspecting officers, &c-, when ne¬ 
cessary - - . - 0 19 O 

■t. Should the applicant not become the purchaser, the 
amount deposited hy him will be refunded when paid hv the 
eventual purchaser; hut should no sale take place, no refund 
can be made. 

5. Lands offered for sale will be advertised for two months In 
the “ Government Ga7Pltc,'’ at the expiration of which time 
they will be sold by public auction. 

fi. Ten per cent, of the purchase money must be paid at the 
time of safe, and the balance (with the* expense* of tho survey, 
if the purchaser did not make the deposit), within one calendar 
month from the day of sale; In default of which, the 10 per 
cent, so paid will lie forfeited to the colonial treasury. 

7. Persons desirous of accptiring crown lands at the Gape or 
Natal will be at liberty to make deposits at the Bank of Eng¬ 
land to the credit of the Gotonial Land and Emigration Com¬ 
missioners, upon the same conditions, and with the hire privi¬ 
leges as are prescribed in the case of the Australian colonies, 
with this exception, that for every 100/. so paid in, the deposi¬ 
tor will he allowed to name for it free pusage to the colony 7, 
instead of 4, properly qualified emigrants. The rules for’the 
selection of emigrants to the Cape are the same as for Austra¬ 
lia. T’hesu rules will also upplv gu.erallv to emigrants to 
Natal in case they he proposed for n passage hv pur< baser* of 
land, or in «ase funds should be provides! for earning on eml- 
gration at die public expense. Thu persons eligible for pas¬ 
sages to Natal would lie agricultural laliourers, mechanics, 
skilled labourers, and small farnurs accustomed to some ma¬ 
nual labour, and intending to work for thetr sulvustem <• De¬ 
posit* to the credit of the commissioner* do not exempt tile 
depositor* from the payment of survey fees. 

Ceylon — In this colony the crown lands are sold by auction 
at sin upset puce, which is to lie tixed hy the governor, hut 
which is not to be less tit in 1/ per acre. Before being exposed 
to aut tion, the lands are surveyed by the government, and duly 
advertised. 

Hung Kong —The crown land* will not be alienated in per- 
pc nnty, but let on lea-.os, which are to be offered Tor sale at 
public auction. The duration of the leases for budding sites 
will he for nyy years, and for agricultural purpose, will not 
exceed 21 years, not renewable of right, hut at the option of 
government. Powers will lie reserved, when necessary, for 
regulating the character ot the buildings to be erected in par¬ 
ticular situations, and foi avoiding the lease tf within a speci¬ 
fied tune the building* bo not completed or in pi ogress. 

'I he rent to be paid for land* designated marine or town lots 
is fixed by the sin veyor-generttl according to ciu umstances, 
and approved by the governor ; the bidding at public, auction 
being In tile shape of a premium for (he pm chase of the lease, 
not an increase on the root as formerly. 

The rent for farm lots is fixed at not less than 1/. per acre 
per annum. 


Summary of Modes of Sale and Prices, in the principal Land-selling Colonies. 


Colony. 

Mode of Sale. 

Price per Acre. 

Colony, 

Modo of Sale. 

Price per Atie. 

North American Co¬ 
lonies — 

Canada (West) 
Canada (East) 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Prince Edward) 
Island - - f 

Australian Colonies 
New South Wales - 
Victoria 

Western Australia - 
South Australia 

New Zealand[Crown 
lands]. 

Fixed Price - 

Ditto - 

Ditto - -> 

Auction - -J 

Ditto -j 

By Auction. f 
Country land* not 1 
sold at the public 1 
• sale* may after- > 
wards be iiougbt 
gt the upset price 1 
as a fixed price, (. 

i 

4». to 20*. currency. 

it. to 4* ditto.accoTd- 
ing to situation. 

1* 9</. sterling. 

3». currency upset 
price. 

5t. or upward* ac¬ 
cording to situation. 

Lowest upset price, 
1/. sterling. 

Falkland* - 

Bahamas - 
Other West-) 
India Co > 
lonles J 

Caep of ) 
Good Bore J 
Natal - 

Ceylon 

1 Ilong Kong 

Auction 

Country lands not 
sold at the public 
sales niay utter- • 
ward* be bought 
at the upset price 
as a fixed price. 

f Auction ) 

1. Ditto Ditto. ) 

Auction 

Ditto - - - { 

Ditto - - : 

Imto - 

f Ditto. Only leases) 
_i— granted - -£ 

Lowed upset price, 
8*. sterling. 

Ditto 6*. 

Ditto 1/. . 

Lowest upset price, 
Ut. sterling. 

Ditto 4*. sterling. 
Ditto 1/. sterling. 
Kent to be ascer¬ 
tained by auction. 
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COLONIES AND 


Iliofirs or Comuokaor axl> Lcash* o» Pastwhb Lakm 

Atm Son//» Watu _The following is the substance of the 

most important provision* oi ilie regulation* in force for the 
disposal ot land for pastoral purpose*: 1 st, in the settled dis- 
tri.ts, and, 2 dly, in the unsettled and intermediate districts. 
These regulations were established by the governor, In pursu¬ 
ance of an order of the Queen in council, dated 9th March, 
1817, and issued under the uct of Parliament 9 fie 10 Vicf. 
c. 101 . 

I. As to the settled districts : 

1. All purchaser* of crown lands, or grantees who have com¬ 
muted their < 1 x 111 rent*, are to have a right of commonage over 
vacant crown lands in their neighbourhood until dnviwscd of. 

2. Persons holding m fee simple not less than 640 acre* of 
land will he entitled to claim of government a lease of the ad- 
J.u ent land*, to the extent of three time* their own propel ty, at 
‘.i fixed rent of 10 *. for each section ot 610 acre*. 

3. Any person may require government, or the government 
may proceed of its own uecord, to put up to auction leases 
of any vacant lands at a minimum upset rent of the snme 
amount. 

4* The lease* will, as a general rule, ho renewed, unless the 
land 1* wanted, by government for sale, or Is required under 
the above provisions by the owner in lee of the adjacent pro¬ 
perty. 

li, The lease* nrc to be annual, and for pastoral purposes 
only, with a limited right of i titling timber. They are not as¬ 
signable; ami if the land is requited for sale, it must lx- snncti 
diretl at one month's notice, without any compensation lo 
Improvement*. 

II. .4* to the unsettled and Intermediate district*' 

I. The governor may grant te ises of run* for 14 years In the 
un-etiled districts, and H in the intermediate. These leases 
(unfertile right to use the land for pastoral purposes, and to 
cultivate so much as is necessary for the consumption ot the 
lessee's own establishment, bet not for sale. 

V. Kac h run must lie capable of currying 4,000 sheep, or an 
equivalent number of cattle. 

3. The rent ,is at least I0L per annum, with 91. 10* addi¬ 
tional for every 1,000 sheep (beyond the first 4,000) which the 
run will cany. 

4. During the currency of the lease the lessee may buy por¬ 
tions of the land, not being less than 160 acres in extent, with- 
out competition. Tile ordinnty price will be If. an acre ; but 
In peculiar cases the governor may require a larger sum. The 
governor may also resume any part of the land for public 
purposes. 

. 1 . Lo ise* of vacant runs are disposed of by tender. Lease* 
are foi (cited if the lessee neglect* to pay his rent, or is convicted 
of ( ert.iln legal offences. 

6 . At the expiration of the lease in the un*eitlcd dixliic-u, or 
•it the expiration of each year of the lease in the intermediate 
districts, any part of the land may be sold by government, sub- 
j. el to a i ight in the lessee of preemption,and of coni|»en'ution 
for fiiipiovement*. Dnbss the land itself m In ought within the 
settled districts, or one fourth part of it is sold, tfie lcv.ee i. en¬ 
titled to a renewal of hi* lease a; to the. unsold pnit; hut if .my 
part of it he sold, the governor may raise the rent to an extent 
not c\< ceding AO p.r tent. 

7. If during the lease the land has been brought within the 
intermediate distnets, it will only beielet subject to the rules 
applicable to land m those districts. 

For the regulations themselves as to the settled districts, vide 
I'arliainentary Pimm* (No. ')91) presented by command in 
1SJ8, and Appendix No. 7. to the Emigration Fommi on oners 
General Hcpmt foi 1819; and for the regulations as to the 
unsettled ami intermediate chstilcfs, ,.„/<• Parliamentary Papers 
(No '/<“) of IS 17, anil Appendix No. 7. to (.'oimnissioners 
(lent ial It. port tor 1817. 

South A ii atrnha —The follow big regulations rospei tmg rights 
of commonage have been o tahltslnxlby the governor’s proila 
motion, dated Adelaide, Ath January, 18.10, and is-ued under 
the Colonial Oidinancc No. It)., of the 17th Noveinbei, 
IMS __ 

1 . All persons claiming common of pasturage on the waste 
lands ot the crown within the hundred*, shall deposit nt flic 
office of (he Commissioner of Crown lands in Adelaide, on or 
before the 31st day of January in iach year, a declaration, ac¬ 
cording to the form requited by the oi (finance* of the number 
ot acre- of purchased land of which they may respectively be 
the oci upicrx, within the hundred or hundreds in which such 
common of pasturage is dulmed 

! i . 'I lie C.ommissioners ot Crown Lands shall cause an ab- 
apart of the particulars contained in such declaration to be 
published in the “ Government liarette” a* soon as practicable 
idlei the said 31st day of January in every sear. 

3. One of the Commissioner* of Crown Land* shall, a* soon 
a* practicable, after the expiration of I 1 days trom the day ot 
the date of publication of the declarations a* aforesaid, attend 
at certain convenient Places within or near to the several hun- 
ilrt ds respectively, whereof due notice shall lie gWen in the 
“Government Gazette,” and nhu!l there hear mid adjudicate 
upon all dispute's winch mav arue respecting such declaration* ; 
and shall determine the number and description of cattle to be 1 
depastured on tliu commons of the hundred.*, and shall appor- | 


tlon the common of pasturage among the respective claimants 
pursuant to the ordinance. 

4. No person shall lie ent Ned to raise any objection to any 
such dec laration, unless he shall have given to the claimant 3 
clear days notice of such objection before the day of adjudica¬ 
tion herein-beforo mentioned. 

A. Everv person, whose declaration of acreage shall have 
been admitted at such^hearings aforesaid, shall be entitled, 
Upon application nt the crown lands office In Adelaide, to re¬ 
ceive a certificate, specifying hi* proportionate right of com¬ 
monage In the hundred therein-mentioned, and the sum payable 
to the colonial treasurer in respect thereof, which cerithc .te, 
on payment of such sunt, shall be countersigned by the officer 
receiving the same. 

6 . All person* entitled to such certificates as aforesaid, nnist 
apply tor the same and nay the sum due in respect thereof 
before the 1st day of April in every year, otherwise tlicur claim 
to common of pasturage will become forfeited. 

7. If, on the 1st dav of April, It shall appear dial the num¬ 
ber of cattle for which certificate* have been issued in any 
hundred. I* lt-s than the whole number which has been de¬ 
termined in the manner aforesaid, additional certificates shall 
be issued for such hundred, to any persons whose declarations 
of acreage shall have licen admitted, and who shall make ap¬ 
plication for such additional certdl. ates on or before the 1 1 th 
day of April, the additional right of commonage in each case 
being m ptoporlion to the number of cattle for which the 
several applicants have a ready received certificates. 

8 . No certificate shall be issued to any person who slmll he 
ill aneare in respect of any assessment or other payment im¬ 
post d liv the present or any previous ordinance relating to die 
waste lands of the Crown. 

Western Australia. — 'Throughout the whole colony the 
governor Ik authorized to grant tillage leases for 8 years cei tain, 
of lots not exceeding 520 acre, of land. The annual rent is not 
to be les* than 10/. In the whole, or 2*. per acre, and the 
lessee, during his term, is to have the right of purchasing any 
part of his land, not less Ilian 10 acres In extent, at its un¬ 
improved value. The lease may contain a clause giving the 
lessee a right to renew his lease once, oil such conditions a* 
may lie thought fit. Failing such renewal the land, with nil 
it.s Improvements, will revert unconditionally to the Crown 

For the put pose of pastoral occupation the lands aiedivithtl 
into 9 classes, denomin tod A. anil B. 

Within the limit* of Cias* A., the rule with regard to pas¬ 
toral leases i* identical with that which has been applied to the 
settled dtotrictsof New South Wales, omitting the provision 
with regard to commonage. 

Within the limits of Class B. tho governor mav grant pastoral 
leases foi 8 ye irs, at an annual rent of not less" than 1 1 , vv it It 
an addition ot 10 *. for every 1000 a. re* of land tomprts.d in 
the lease. At the expiration of e.u li year nnv part of the land 
may be sold by auction, siib)e< t to a right ot pri e-inplion in the 
lessee,and to the obligation of compensating linn for any im¬ 
provements effected on the land. Existing occupants, or ap¬ 
plicants for land winch has never been occupied, may receive 
leases without competition; but lease* of land* which have 
been once occupied, whether they have become vacant by 
abandonment, forfeiture, or by expiration of a previous lease, 
are to be disposed of by auction, without any < bum tor mi 
proven) ent. cm the part of the lessee. The lease may also give 
a light of renewal under conditions winch, in the case of p,.*- 
toial us of Ullage leases, aie to be fixed by the governor. 

- l’ARTtntir AMO TtMUt.lt LiCRISCHs, NlUV ZkAIAMI. 

Part iu r I.teeners — l’astuie In ernes for 14 years, transferriblo 
with the const nt of the government, i an lie obtained for nms 
on tin 1 unoccupied pen (ions of (Town land* beyond tbu 
boundaries of proclaimed hundreds, on lodging with the com¬ 
missioner of the chstncl a description of tho run. ‘1 he appli¬ 
cation, if no ohpctinn exists to it, will then be ad vet Used, and 
cannot be disputed by individuals after three months. 

Thcsi/eof the run is to lie determined by the number of 
sheep or great cattle with wlneh it ih to be stocked, reckoning 
six sheep a* equal to one head of cattle; but no run is to lie 
granted i apablc of carrying more than 2 . 1 f iHK> sheep. 

For each licence an annual fee of at least 5/. is to be paid, 
with a flintier annual assessment at the tvtc* of ]/. for ivety 
1001 ) sheen above .1000 which the run shall he estimated .is 
capable of carrying. 

Lb cnoees may purchase not exceeding SO acre* for home¬ 
steads on their runs; and provision 1 * made for so< nrlng to the 
lieeiuoe the value of the improvement* on lie. homestead, in 
case it become* necessary to sell it. 

Licences will lie considered as abandoned if the run remains 
inadequately stocked lor a period of six month*. They wdi 
be determined by non-payment ot the annual fee and assess¬ 
ment ; or It the land comprised therein shaft at any time lie 
included in the boundaries of any hundred, or shall be sold 
by the government. ill the two latter case* to the extent at 
least of the land sold or inclmlpd'in the hundred. 

Titular Licence*.— Annual licences to cut timber on the 
waste lands of the Crown, not reserved for public use, will be 
granted on payment of a fee of A/. The extent of land to bo 
covered by the licence is to lie determined by the Commissioner 
of Crown Lands. 


Account of the Amounts received from the Sale of Crown Lands in the Colony of New South Wulus, 
from 1837 to 1851 inclusive. 


v„7. 

General Revenue. 

Territorial 

Revenue. 

Total Ainoun t. 

Years. 

General Revenue. 

Territorial 

Revenue. 

Total Amount. 


£ *. d. 

£ 

*. d. 

. £ a d. 


£ s. d 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d 

is-.- 


116.474 18 A 

116,174 18 5 

1845 

1,756 3 4 

9,807 10 G 

11.563 13 lb 

1K3S 


79.130 6 10 

79,130 6 10 

1816 

3.38.1 10 0 

7,864 9 3 

11,249 19 3 

1 K“9 


9-2,91,8 

1 9 

92,968 1 9 

1817 

1,800 O 0 

8,129 19 2 

2,929 19 V 

181D 


97,198 10 11 

97,498 10 11 

1818 

600 0 0 

7,024 f. 6 1 

7,621 6 6 

IN 11 


19, ‘235 15 7 

19,‘235 15 7 

1819 

7,073 C 0 

13,040 6 3 

*0,113 12 r. 

18 li 


11,814 17 8 

11,811 17 8 

1850 

11,733 0 0 

*2,0*24 6 11 

33,757 6 11 

IMl 


A ,311 2 0 

6,745 14 8 

IMMM1 

IH3SISIKH 

1851 

21,369 10 5 

43,056 7 1 

64,425 17 6 
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Kolt _In 1831, Lord Ripon’s regulation for the abolition 

•f tree grunts, and the sale by auction of all Crown lands, were 
ttrsi promulgated in the colony. 

I8.i9. In this year the minimum price was raised from 3*. 
to 1 2*. nn acre, hut did hot extend to lands previously adver¬ 
tised at the former rate, ot which there was a very large 
quantity at tl e Urn.*. 

1K4I. In this yesr tlie system of sale at a fixed price of 1/. 
per acre was introduced into the district of Port Phillip. 


18151. In this year, the system of sale by auction was resumed 
throughout the colons, at a minimum unset price of la*, per 
acre for country lands, with liberty to select portions not bid 
for at the upset price. 

1843. In this year, the minimum price wav raised to 1/. per 
acre, by tbe Act of the Imperial Parliament, 5 Sc 6 \ u't. 
c. 36., with lllmi ty to select, at the u|>set price, country por¬ 
tions put iqi to auction and not hid for, or on which the deposit 
had been forfeited. 


Considering that it may, speaking generally, be laid down that in N. S. Wales from 
3 to 4 acres are required to depasture a single sheep, it is obvious that the plan of 
Sidling such land at a minimum price of 12s. or 20s. an acre, would effectually prevent 
its being bought for pastoral purposes. And, in point of fact, incompararably tho 
greater number of the sheep belonging to the colony are depastured on what has 
been called the squatting system. A capitalist intending to become a wool grower 
formerly took out an annual licence, for which he paid 10/., authorising him to de¬ 
pasture a run , or tract of land, of no definite magnitude, but usually varying in size 
from 3000 or 4000 to perhaps 25,000 or 30,000 acres, under the important proviso 
(which, however, has not been enforced) that he should pay in addition an annual rent 
of Id. for every head of sheep and of 3d. for every head of cattle depastured on the run. 
This system having been acted upon for a lengthened period the runs began to be 
regarded as a sort of quasi property ; and those in preferable situations were disposed 
of hy one holder to another for considerable sums. In the end, however, government 
was forced to inteifere with this system ; and the act 9 & 10 Viet. c. 104. empowered 
the authorities to eject persons unlawfully occupying waste lands, provided they had not 
held them without interruption for 21 years previously to the passing of the act. If 
they had done this, their title was secured. From the passing of this act, a new and 
complicated system, the leading provisions of which have already been laid before the 
reader (p. 354, &c.), has been adopted for the disposal of waste lands. Under its operation, 
vast tracts have been let, of what was at the time unsettled districts, for 14 years with a 
right of pre-emption, without competition, at 1/. per acre. Hut, in the meantime, 
portions of the land so disposed of, being found to contain deposits of gold, have sud¬ 
denly become of the greatest value; while other and far more extensive portions in the 
vicinity of the “diggings” are urgently required for agricultural purposes. Under 
such circumstances, we need not be surprised that the question in regard to the lands 
held, or alleged to he held, under 14 years’ leases with a right of pre-emption, should 
have become of equal importance and difficulty. Owing to the want of surveys and 
defined boundaries, few of the occupiers of waste lands have obtained leases. And 
while, on the one hand, they insist on the fulfilment of their contracts, they are opposed, 
on the other, by the great bulk of the population, who justly object to the waste of the 
public property, and to the all hut irreparable injury that would be done to the colony 
by handing over to a few individuals a vast extent of what is now become very valuable 
land. The idea that the leases, if granted, would be effectual, is, in the present state of 
the colony, quite preposterous. It is, in truth, all but contradictory to suppose that in 
a country like Australia, with a population increasing in numbers and wealth with 
unparallelled rapidity, millions of acies of the best situated land should be engrossed, at 
a mere nominal rent, by a handful of individuals. If a system of this sort be not put 
an end to by the interference of government, it will, no doubt, be forcibly suppressed 
by the colonists themselves. It is too flagrant an absurdity to be tolerated, and the 
better way would be to come, while it is yet time, to some sort of compromise; that is, 
to give some compensation to the lessees for claims which were conceded to them in 
iguorance, and which they cannot, in the existing state of things, maintain or make 
good. 

The following statement, laid on the council table at Sydney, the 22d May, 1849, 
shows the enormous extent to which the squatting system (of which the leasing system 
is an off-shoot) has been carried. 






Number of 
l'crsons holding 
Licences. 

Number of 
Licence*. 

Money paid 
for Licences. 

Land held, 

In Acres. 

When less than 5!1.000 acres are held by each person 

330 

317 

£ 

3,470 

4/)9<>,3nt 


3t),0D0 



133 

180 

1.800 

6,301,01! 


100,000 



103 

162 

1,620 

7,111,107 

_. 

150.000 



S3 

52 

520 

3,9'U,,109 


SOI) .000 




6 

31 

310 

2,660,960 


250,000 




5 

16 

160 

l,('9l.6r>8 


300,000 




4 

11 

110 

1,061.805 


4(H), 000 




3 

10 

100 

1,079,120 


450,000 




1 

5 

50 

408,585 


630,000 




2 

0 

50 

1,272,000 

— 

850/100 




[1 

1 

10 

846,1,(8) 





660 

820 

8.200 

29.161.V10 


* Eleven persona holding 4,570,103 acre* In a colon; under an Infallible specific for preventing the accumulation of land In 
the hands of a few individuals t . 





Return, enumerating the various Colonies, of any Importance, belonging to the United Kingdom, the Dates of their Acquisition, their Government, Population, Trade, and Navigation. 
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** Thus, 339 persons, paying 3,470/., hold for this sum 4,099,304 acres ; the next, 153 and 103, 25G per¬ 
sons, paying 3,450/., hold for this 12,443,121 acres, nearly three times the first 339 men’s portion ; and 
the last 11 persons, holding 32 licences, and paying only the sum of 320/ , hold lands to the extent of 
4,570,108 acres, or within 30,000 acres of the quunti y held by the first 339 persons, paying 3,470/. a year, 
vit., for one tenth of the sum. 

“ The total number ol persons accounted for in this return, with the quantities of land they held, was 
COO persons, holding 820 licences, paying yearly 8,200/., holding jointly 29,464,240 acres ; and there ar p 
six persons on the same list, holding 7 licences paying70/., who refused to return the quantities of land 
they held.” — (Pa/ntrs relating to Crown Lands in Australia, laid before Parliament in 1853, Part 1. 

p. 160.) 

The table in the preceding page embodies, within a brief space, a good deal of important information 
respecting our colonies in ali parts of the world. 


IV_ Regulations under which Colony Trade is conducted. 

These are embodied in the Customs Consolidation Act, the 16 & 17 Vlct. c. 107-, and are as follows, 
viz. — 

Absolute Prohibitions , Restrictions , $c. — Gunpowder, ammunition, arms, or utensils of war, except 
from the U. K. or any British Possession, and ba»e or counterfeit coin, are hereby absolutely prohibited 
to he imported or brought, either by sea or inland carriage or navigation, into the British Possessions in 
Amerlia and the Mauritius. 

Sugar (not being refined in bond in the U. K.) and molasses until 5th of July 1854, and rum, such 
v sugar, molasge*, and ruin being tin* produce or manufacture ot any British possession within the limits 
of tin* K. 1. Company's clruicr (except as heroin-after provided), or being of foreign produce or manu- 
f.ictuie, aie hereby prohibited to ho impoited or brought into any ol the British possessions in the 
continent of S. America or in the W Indies (the Bahama or .Bermuda islmds not included), or into the 
Mauritius except to be warehoused for exportation only, and may also by her Majesty’s order in council 
be prohibited to Ik? imported into the Bahama and Bet mud a islands; and it any goods shall be imported 
or (nought mto any of the British possessions in Ametica or the Mauritius, contrary heicto, the samo 
shall he forfeited • provided always, that it shall be lawful to import into any British possessions in tho 
VV. Indies and S America, and into the Mauritius, any sugar or rum the produce of any British posses¬ 
sion within the limits of tiu? K. 1. Company’s charter into which the importation of sugar or rum the 
iirndiue of any foreign country, or of any British possession into which foreign sugar or rum may bo 
legally impoited, has been pu hibited; provided that no such sugar or rum shall be so entered unless 
the master of the importing ship shall deliver to the proper officer of customs a certificate of origin 
under the hand of the proper officer at the place where the same shall have been taken on board, stating 
the name of the district in which such sugar or rum was produced, the quantity and quality or strength 
thereof, as the case may lie, the nnraiier and denomination of the packages containing the same, and the 
name of the ship in winch they weie laden, and of the master thereof, and ot the officer giving the same ; 
tlie shipper of such sugar or rum shall likewise certify that there had been produced a certificate under 
the hand and seal of the collector or assistant collector of the land or customs revenue of the distiict 
within which such sugar and rum was produced, that such sugar or rum was the produce of such dis¬ 
trict, and that the importation into such district of foreign sugar and rum, or sugar and rum the growth 
of any Biitish possession into which any foreign sugar or rum can be legally imported, is prohibited, 
and the mister shall subset ibe a declaration that such certificate was received by him at the place where 
the goods were taken on board, and that they are tire goods therein mentioned—§ 159. 

Foreign Reprints of Hooks uinter Copyright ptohibileti. •—Any books wherein the copyught shall Ins 
subsisting, first composed or written or punted m the U K., and printed or reprinted in any other 
country, shall be and are hereby absolutely prohibited to be imported into the British possessions abroad : 
Provided always, that no such books shall be prohibited to he imported as aforesaid unless tiip propiietor 
or such copyright, or Iris agent, shall have given notice in writing to the Commissioners of Customs that 
such copyright subsists, and in such notice shall have stated when the copyright will expire; and the 
said commissioners shall cause to he made, and to he publicly exposed at the several noils in the British 

C osscssions abroad, from time to time, printed lists of books respecting which such notice shall have 
een duly given, and all books imported contrary thereto shall be forfeited; but nothing herein con¬ 
tained shall betaken to prevent 11- Majesty from exercising the powers vested in her by the 10 & II 
Viet, cap 95. to suspend in certain cases such prohibition —§ 160. 

Foreign Manufactures with Jtiitish Maths .—If any ai tides of foreign manufacture, and any packages 
of such articles, bearing any names, brands, or marks being or purporting to be the names, brands, or 
marks of manufacturers resident in the U. K., be imported into any of the British possession* abroad, 
the same shall be forfeited.—$ Mil. 

Sugar, S(C. t though British , deemed, Foreign in certain Cases —AH sugar and molasses, until the JUh 
July 1854, and rum (although the same may be of British plantations), exported from any of the British 
possessions in America into which the like goods of foreign production can be legally imported, shall, 
upon substxjuent importation from thence Into any of the British possessions in America or the Maun* 
tins into which such goods being of foreign production cannot be legally imported, or into the U. K., be 
deemed to be of foreign production, and shall be liable on such importation respectively to the same 
duties or the same forfeitures as articles of the like description being of foreign production would be 
liable to, unless the same shall have been duly warehoused, and exported from the warehouse direct to 
such other British possession, or to the IJ. K., as the case may be.—J 162. 

Coasting Trade of the British Possessions —No goods or passengers shall be carried from one part 
of any Biitish possession in Asia, Africa, x>r America to another part of the same possession, except in 
British ships. —$ 163. 

Ship and Cargo to be reported on Arrival .—The master of every ship arriving in any of the British 
possessions in America or the Channel Islands, whether laden or in ballast, shall come diiectly, and 
before hulk be bioken, to the custom-house lor the port or district where he arrives, and there make a 
report in writing to the proper officer of customs, in the same form and manner as hereinbefore pro¬ 
vided on the arrival of any ship in the U. K. (see p. .) so far as the same jnay be applicable ; and if 
any goods ho unladen from any ship before such report be made, or if thiTmaster fail to make such 
report, or make an untrue report, or do not truly answer the questions demanded of him, he shall forfeit 
the sum of 50/., and if any goods bo nut reported, such goods shall be forfeited. —§. 164. 

Entry outwards if Ship or Cargo —The mastei of every ship bound from any British possession* 
abioad, except the territories Buigeet to the government of the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, shall deliver to (he proper officer of customs an entry outwards under his hand of such 
ship, and also subscribe and deliver to such officer a content of the cargo of such ship, if any, or state 
that slu? is in ballast, as the case may he, and answer such questions concerning the ship, cargo, if any, 
and voyage, as shall be demanded of'him, in the same manner, as nearly as may be, as is prescribed to be 
observed on the entry and departure of any ship from Hie U. K.,and thereupon the proper officer shall 
give to the master a certificate of the clearance of such ship lor her intended voyage ; and if the ship 
shall depart without such clearance, or if the master shall deliver a false cditteut, or shall not truly 
answer the questions demanded of him, he shall forfeit the sum of 50/.—§ 16&. 

2 A 2 
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Entry qf Goods Inwards and Outwards. --Any person entering goods shall deliver to the proper 
officer u hill of entry thereof, containing the name of the ship and of the master, and of the place to or 
from which bound, and the particulars of the quality and quantity of the goods, and the packages 
containing the same, stating whether such goods be the produce of the British possessions in 
America or not, and the proper officer shall thereupon grant hi? warrant for the lading or unlading of 
Such goods —§ 1G6. 

Entty ij Goods to be laden or unladen, fyc _No goods shall be laden or water-borne to he laden on 

hoard any ship, or unladen from any ship, iu any of the Biitidj possessions in America or in the Channel 
Islands, until due entry lie made of such goods, and warrant granted for the lading or unlading of the 
same ; and no goods shall he so laden or water-borne or so unladen in the said Channel Islands, except 
at some place at which an officer of the customs is appointed to attend the lading and unlading of goods, 
or at some place (or which a sufferance shall he granted by the proper officer of customs for the lading 
and unlading of such goods, and in the piesmice or with the pci mission of such officer ; hut the commis¬ 
sioners of customs may make such regulations for the carijmg coastwise of any goods, or for the 
removing of any goods for shipment in the said islands, as to them shall appear expedient; and all 
goods laden water-borne, or unladen contrary hereto, or to any regulations to be so made, shall be 
lor fcilcd —§ 107. 

• Goods not stated to be Produce of British Possession to be deemed of Foreign Production. — No goods 
shall he stated m sueh certificate oi clearance of any ship limn any British possessions to be the pro¬ 
vince ol such po-session, unless such goods shall have been so expressed m the entry outwards of the 
same; and all goods not expressly statt d in sm h rci linc.itc ot clearance to be the produce of such 
possession sh.d 1 , at the phi. e ol importalion in any other such possession, or in the United Kingdom, 
he deemed to he ol foreign production —5 HIS. 

ij no OJ/u'i'r oj Customs lesuient at the Pott of Shipment. Sjc _Where there is no officer of customs, 

the principal officer in the civ il service of II. Majesty, or his representative, shall be deemed to he (he 
proper officer tor the perfonnance ol all such duties with icspeot to such goods as are hereby required 
to Im> pcrlorinod by the collector or other office! of customs — § 109. 

Clean up Office is to certify that the Cargo is below Deck. — Bclore any dealing officer permits any 
slop, wholly or in part laden with tmihei or wood goods, to clear out lrom any British poit in 
Noitn America or in the settlement of llomliuas for any port m the U. K., at any time after the 
1st of September or before the 1st ol May m any year, he shall ascertain that the whole of the cargo of 
such ship is below deck, and slia I give the master ol su< h ship a eertilicate to that effect; and no 
master ot any snip so lath n shall sail lrom any ot the ports aforesaid for any port oi the U. K.,ut any 
such time as aloresaUl, until he lias obtained such eertifuatu from the clearing officer_§ 170. 

A ’o Pat t of the Cat go to be placed on l)e<k —No master of any ship in respect ol which such cer¬ 
tificate as uioicsnid has been obtained shall place, or permit or caused to be placed or remain, upon or 
above the deck of such slup, any part oi the cargo thereof, until such ship has anived at the poit of 
her destination : Piovidod always, that If the master ot anv such ship consider that it is necessary, iu 
consequence ot the springing a leak or ol other damage received or apprehended during the voyage, 
to remove any portion of the cargo upon deik, he may remove or cause to bo removed upon the deck 
of rtiicli ship so much of the cargo, and may permit the same to remain there for such time, as he con¬ 
siders expedient; provided also, that the stoic spirs or other articles necessary for the ship’s use shall 
not ho taken to le the cargo for the pm poses of tin's net —§ 171. 

Penalty for Default . — If any master of any ship tor which «uch certificate as aforesaid is required 
sails or attempts to sail without having obtained such certificate, or places or peimits, or causes to 
bn placed or to remain or be, upon or above the deck of such ship, any part of the cargo thereof, 
except in the cases in w hich the same is not hereby forbidden, he shall for every offence forleit and pay 
any sum not exceeding 100/—$ 17*2. 

Dues iu Canada on American floats., — The samo tonnage duties shall be paid upon all ships or 
boats of the U. States of America Importing any goods into either of the provinces of Upper or 
Lower Canada as tire or may tie for the time bemg pavahle in the U. States of America on British 
vessels or boats entering the hat hours of the State lrom whence such goods shall have been imported.— 
5 173. 

Certain Produce <f the State of Maine to be. t) rated as Produce of New Brunswick. — The treaty con¬ 
cluded between H Majesty and the U. States of America, on the 9th ot August 1K1‘2, stipulates that 
all the produce ol the forest in logs, lumber, timber, timber hoards, staves, or shingles, or of agri¬ 
culture, not being manufactured, grown on any of those parts ol the State of Maine watered by the 
liver Saint John or by Its tnhulaiies, of which fact reasonable evidence shall, if required, be produced, 
shall have tree access into and tlmmgli the said river and its said tributmies, having their source 
within the State of Maine, to and lrom the sea poit at the mouth of the river Saint John, and to and 
round the fulls of ihc said river, either by boats, ralts, or other conveyance, and that within the pro- 
vince of New Brunswick the said produce shall he dealt with as it it were the produce of the said pro¬ 
vince ; and it being the intention of the high contiacting parties to the said treaty tlial the atorcsald 
produce should he dealt with as if it were the produce of the province ot New Bitinswi k, the produce 
In the said recited treaty and hciein-beloie described shall, so tar as legards all laws relating to duties, 
navigation, and customs in force in the U. K. or in any of II. Majesty’s dominions, be deemed and 
taken to he and he dealt with as the produce of the province of New Brunswick ; provided, that in all 
cases in which declarations and certificates of production or origin and coitifirates of clearance would 
he required in re*pert of such produce if it wore the produce of Nov Brunswick, similar declarations 
and cei tdlcates shall he required in respect of such produce, and shall state the same to be the produce 
of those paits of the State oi Maine which are watered by the liver Saint John or by its tributaries.— 
§171. 

Newfoundland fishing Cn tijicalcs in lien <f Clearance during fishing Season .—Whenever a ship shall 
he cleared out from any poit in Newfoundland or in any other pait ol 11. Majesty’s dominions for the 
flshene* on the hanks or coasts of Newfoundland or Labrador or the dependencies thereof, without 
having on boaid an article ol traffic (except only such piovismns, nets, tackle, and other tilings as are 
U'Ually employed in and about the said lisheiy,' and loi the conduct anil cat tying on of the same), the 
master of any such ship shall he entitled to demand from the ptu.cipal officer of customs at such port a 
certificate under his hand that «uch ship hath been specially cleared out for the Newfoundland fishery, 
and such certificate shall be In torco for the fishing season for the year in which the same may be granted, 
and no longer ; and upon the first ainval in any poit in the said colony of Newfoundland or Its depend¬ 
encies of any ship having on board any such ceitificate as atoiesaid, a report then of shall be made by 
the master of such ship to the principal officer of customs at such port ; and every ship having such 
certificate which has been so reported, and being actually engaged in the said fishery, or in carrying 
coastwise, to he landed or put on board any ship engaged in the said fishery, any fish, oil. salt, provi¬ 
sions, or other necessaries for the use and purposes thereof, shall be exempt from ali obligation to make 
mi entry at or obtain any clearance from any enst. m house at Newfoundland, upon arrival or departure 
from any of tho ports or harbours of the said colony or its dependencies, during the continuance of the 
fishing season for which such certificate may have horn granted ; and previously to obtaining a clearance 
at the end of such season for any voyage at any of such ports, the master of such ship shall deliver up 
the beforc-inent oued cferilticate to the princlpul officer of the customs of such port: provided always. 
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that In case any such ship shall have on hoard during the time the same may be engaged In the said 
fishery any goods or merchandise whatsoever other than fish, seals, oil made of fl»h or seals, salt, pro¬ 
visions, and other things, being the produce of or usually employed in the said fishery, such ship shall 
forfeit tiie said fi*hing certificate, and shall thenceforth become and be subject and liable to all such 
and the same rules, restrictions, ami irgulat'ons as ships in general arc subject or liable to. —$ 17ft. 

Certificate if Produclionfor Sugar or Spiitfs. — He fore any spirits or sugar, so long as any benefit 
attach to the distinction, shall he shipped for exportation in any British possession in America, or in the 
island pf Mauritius, as being the produce of such possession or ol the snid island, the proprietor of the 
estate on which such goods were produced, or his known agent, shall make and sign a declaration m 
writing before the proper officer of customs at the port of exportation, or before one of H. Majesty’s 
justices of the peace residing in or near the place where such estate is situated, declaring that such 
goods are the produce of such estate, ami such declaration shall set forth the name of the estate, and 
the description and quantity of the goods, and the packages containing the same, with the marks and 
numbers tlmreon, and the name of the person to whose charge at the place of shipment they are to be 
sent ; and if any justice ol the peace or other otticcr aforesaid shall subscribe his name to any writing 
purporting to he such a declaration, unless the person purporting to make the same shall actually appear 
before him, and shall declare to the tmth of the same, such justice of the peace or officer ufoiesaid 
shall forfeit and pay for any such offence the sum of SO/.; and the person entering and shipping such 

S oods shall deliver such declaration to the pi oper officer of customs, and shall make and subscribe a 
eclaration before him that the goods which are to be shipped by viitue of such entry aie the same as 
are mentioned in such firsl-nmntmned declaration ; and the master of the ship in winch suth goods shall 
he laden shall, before clearance, make and subscribe a declaration befmo the proper officer of customs, 
that the goods shipped by virtue of such entry are the same as are mentioned and intended in such hrst- 
tneut lotted declaration, to the be«t of his knowledge and belief; and thereupon the proper otficei of 
customs shall sign and give to the master a certificate of production, slating that proof has been made in 
manner required by law that such goods (describing the same) are the produce of such British posses¬ 
sion or of the said island, and setting forth in such certificate the name of the exporter amt of the ex¬ 
porting ship, and of the master thereof, and the destination of the goods ; and if any spiiits or sugar 
lie imported into any British possession in America as being the ptodme of some other suth possession 
or of the said island, without sorb certificate of production, the same shall he tot felted —$ 17b. 

Certificate of Production on t e-expm ration from another C< tony —Before any sugar or spmts, so long 
as nn\'benefit attach to the distinction, shall b«‘ shipped for exportation in any Bi in»h possession Hi 
America as being the produce of some other Mich possession, the person expoiting the «ame shall in the 
entry outwards state the place of production, and reler to theentiv inwards ami landing of s eh goods, 
and shall make and subscribe a declination before the pi oper officer ot customs to the identity of the 
same; and thereupon, if such goods shall have been duly imported with a ceitifuv.tr of pr’dm tinn 
within 12 months piior to the shipping for exportation, the "printer othcer of customs shall sign anil give 
to the master a ceitilicato of pioihiction rounded upon and ri lerring to the certificate of pioduciioti under 
which such goods had been so imported, and containing the like pinticulais, together null the date of 
such nnpoitation.— ^ 177. 

Certificate of Production if East India Sugar. — The shipper of any sugar the produce of some Bi itish 
possession within the limits ol the 10.1. Company’s charter, about to be exported from any p ace m such 
iiosscsMon, may go before the chief officer of customs at such place, or, if there be no such olheer. 
Define theprincip.il officer of such place, or the judge or eommeieial resident of the ilis'iicf, ami make 
and sign a declaration before him that such sugar was really and bond fide the produce of such Bi itish 
possession, to the best of tils knowledge anil belief; and such officer, judge,or resident is hereby ret|iin ed 
to grant a certificate thereof, stating therein the name of Mie ship m which the sugar is to be cxpoitcd, 
and the destination of tho same.—§ 17*. 

Ceitifica/e if Piodur/ion of IF/nc. — The shipper of any wine, the produce of any British possession 
abroad, which is to be exported from thence, may go before the chief othcer of customs, and make and 
sign a declaration before him that such wine was really and bond fide the produce of such British pos¬ 
sessions : and such officer is hereby required to grant acenilicate thereof, stating therein the name ortho 
ship in w hiefi the wine is to be exported, and the destination of the same.—§ 179. 

Certificate qf Pi oitnctwn of Goods in Guernsey, 8[C _.Any person who is about to export from the 

Channel Blands to the U. K., or to any of the British possessions in America or the Mauritius, any goods 
of the growth or produce of any ol‘those islands, or any goods manufactured from materials which were 
the growth or produce thereof, of the U. K , or of mateii ds duty fiee in the TJ. K., or whereupon tho 
duty has been there paid, and not drawn hack, may go before any magistrate of such islands, and make 
nnd sign belore him a declaration that su h goods, describing the same, are of such growth or produce, 
or of such manufacture, and such magistrate shall administer and sign such declaration , and thereupon 
the governor, lieutenant-governor, or commander-m-clnef of the island from which the goods are to be 
exported shall, upon the delivery to him of such decimation, grant a ccitiiieate under his hand of the 
proof contained in such declaration, stating the ship in which, and the port to w Inch; tho goods arc to be 
expoitcd ; and such certificate shall be the proper document to be produced at such poit in proof that 
tlic goods mentioned therein are of the growth, produce, or inanui.icturc of such island respectively.— 
5 iso. 

Officers may board Ships.— The officer of customs may go on hoard any ship in any port in any British 
possession in America, and rummage and search such ship for prohibited goods, and if there lie any 
goods on board prohibited to be imported into such possession they shall he forfeited —§ 181. 

Seized Goods, if unclaimed for a Month, to be condemned, mid dealt tmth atcoi iting/y -All vessels, 

boats, goods, and other things which shall have been or shall hereafter lie seized as tor (cited in or near 
any of the British possessions abroad, under this or any act relating to the customs, shall he deemed and 
taken to be condemned, and may lie dealt with m the manner directed by law in respect to vessels, boats, 
goods, and other tilings seized anil condemned tor breach of any such act, unless the person from whom 
such vessels, boats, goods, and other things shall have been seized, or the owner of them, or some person 
Htithoiised by him, shall, within one month from the day of seizing the same, give notice in writing to 
the person or persons seizing the same, or to the chief officer of customs at the nearest port, that he 
claims the vessel, boat, goods, oi other things, or intends to claim them.—§ 182. 

Penalties and Forfeitures , how to be recovered in lh itish Possessions abioad — Whenever any penalty 
or forfeiture shall have been incurred in any of the British possessions abroad, under this or any other 
act relating to the customs, such penalty or forfeiture shall ai d may he sued for, prosecuted, recovered, 
and disposed of in the Court of Record or of Vice-Admiralty having jurisdiction in any British possession 
where the same may have been incurred or forfeited ; imt in case thero shall he no such court at such 
British possession, such penalty or foifnture shall and tnay be sued for, prosecuted, recovered, and dis¬ 
posed of in the Court of Record or of Vice Admiralty having jurisdiction in some British possession near 
to that where such penalty or forfeiture may have been inrurred ; and all such penalties and forfeitures 
shall he deemed to be sterling money of Grcas Britain, and paid accordingly—§ 183. 

Application of Penalties. —All penalties and forfeitures recovered in the Channel Islands or in any of 
the Biitish possessions abroad under this or any act relating to the customs, shall be paid into the 
hands of the collector, comptroller, or other proper officer of tho port or place where the same shall hare 
been recovered, nnd shall be divided, paid, arid applied as follows ; (that is to say,) after deducting the 
charges of prosecution from the produce thereof, £ of the net produce shall be puid to or for the use of 
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H. Majesty, 1 to the governor or commander-in.chief of the colony or plantation, and the other $ putt 
to the seizor, informer, and prosecutor; excepting such penalties and forfeitures as are from seizures 
made at sea by the commanders or officers of II. Majesty’s ships of war d ily anthorised-to make seizures, 
one moiety of w hich, first deducting the charges of prosecution from the gross produce, shall be paid as 
aforesaid to and for the use of H, Majesty, and the other moiety to the seizor, informer, and prosecutor, 
subject nevertheless to such distribution of the produce ol theseizures so made at sea, as well w.tb regard 
to the moiety hcrein-before granted to H. Majesty as with regard to the other moiety given to the seizor, 
informer, or prosecutor, as Li. Majesty shall think fit to direct by order in council or by proclamation.— 
$ 184. 

Bail may be given for Scrzures _If any goods or any ship or vessel shall be seized as forfeited under 

this or any act relating to the customs, and detained in any of the British possessions in America, the 
judgeor judges of any court, having juiUdlction to try and determine such seizures may, with the con. 
sent of the chief officer of customs, order tin: delivery thereof, on security by bond, with two sufficii-nt 
sureties, to be first approved by such officer, to answer double the v.ilu* of the same in case of con¬ 
demnation ; and such bond shall be taken to the use of H. Majesty in the name of the offi *er of 
customs in whose custody the goods or the slop or vessel may be lodged, and such bond shall be de¬ 
livered and kept in the custody of the officer; ami In case the goods or the ship or vessel sh ill be con¬ 
demned, the value thereof shall be paid into the hands of such collector or officer, who shall thereupon 
cancel such bond—{ 1H5. 

Suita to be commenced in Name qf Officert. — No suit shall be commenced for the recovery of any 
penalty or fortelturc in the Channel Islands, or in any of the British possessions abroad under this or 
any act relating to the customs, except in the name of such officer ol the customs or navy, or other 
person employed as hcrein-before mentioned, or of H. M ijesty's advocate or attorney-general for the 
place where such suit shall he commenced ; and If a question shall arise whether any person Is an 
officer of the customs or navy, or such other person as aforesaid, vivd voce evidence may be given ol 
such lact, and shall he deemed legal and sufficient evidence.—§ IHfj. 

1.imitation of Appeals. — No appeal shall be prosecuted from any decree or sentence of any of II. 
Majesty’s courts in America touching any penalty or forfeitme imposed by this or any act relating to 
the customs, unless the inhibition shall bo applied for and decreed within 12 months from the timer 
when such decree or sentence was pronounced—5 187- 

Security to abide nn Appeal from Vice Admit alty. — If anv proceedings shall have been or shall here¬ 
after be instituted in anj court of vice-admiralty or any other compcp nt court in any of 11 Majesty’s 
possessions abroad, against any ship, vessel, boat, Roods, or effects, for the recovery of any penalty or 
forfeiture under this or any act relating to the customs, the execution of any sentence or decree re¬ 
storing such ship, vessel, boat, goods, or effects, to the claimant thereof, which shall tie pronounced by 
the 6aid Vice-Admiralty Court in winch such proceedings shall have been had, shall not In* suspended 
by reason of any appeal whuh shall he prayed and allowed Irom such sentence; provided that the 
party or parties appellate shall give sufficient security, to be approved of by the couit, to render and 
deliver the ship, vessel, boat, goods, or effects concerning which such sentence or decree shall be pro¬ 
nounced, or the full value thereof, to be ascertained either by agreement between the parties, or, in 
case ihe said parties cannot agice, then by appraisement under the authoiity of the said couit, to tho 
appellant or appellants, in ca«e tho sentence or decree so appealed fiom shall he reversed, and such 
ship. vessel, boat, goods, or effects be ultimately condemned—5 IMS. 

Persons authonxed to seixf Under ft G, 4. r. 113. to hare Benefit of this Act. — All persons authorised 
to make seizures under the act 5 Geo. 4. c. 113, shall, in making and prosecuting any such 
seizures, have the benefit of all the provisions granted to persons authorized to make seizures under 
this act: and all penalties and forfeitures created by the said act, whether pecuniary or specific, shall 
(except in eases spicully provided for by the said act) go and belong to such persons as are thereby 
authorised to make seizures, in such shares, and shall and may be sued for and prosecuted, tried, re¬ 
covered, disti halted, and applied, m such and the like manner, and by the 6amc ways and me ins, and 
subject to the samcniles and directions, as any penalties and forfeitures incurred in Gieat Britain and 
In tne Biitish possessions in America respectively now go and belong to, and may be sued, prosecuted, 
tried, recovered, and distributed respectively in Great Britain or in the said possessions, underand by 
v irme of this act_5 189. 

Colonial Laws repugnant to Acts of Parliament void — All laws, byelaws, usages, or customs at this 
lime or which hereafter shall be hi practice, or endeavoured or pretended to be in force or practice, in 
any of the British possessions in America, which are in anywise repugnant to this act, or to any act re¬ 
lating to the customs or to trade and navigation, so far as the same shall relate to tho said possessions, 
aie and shall be null and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever —§ 190. 

7Vade with the Channel Islands — No goods or passengers shall be brought, imported, or carried Into 
tho U. K. from the Channel Islands, nor shall any passengers or goods be exported or carried from the 
U. K. to the said islands, nor shall any goods or passengers be cairied from any one of the said Manus to - 
ally oilier of them, nor fit.m one part of any of the said islands to another part of the same, exrept in 
British ships ; and if any goods or passengers be brought, imported, exported, or carried coastwise con¬ 
trary hereto, all such goods shall be forfeited, and the master of the ship in which the same are so 
brought, imported, oxported, or carried shall forfeit the sum of 100/.—§ 191. 

Spirits from and to the Channel Islands in Ships of HO Tons and Casks if 20 Gallons .—No spirits (except 
ruin of the British plantations) shall be imported into or exported from the Channel Islands or any of 
them, or be removed from anyone to any other ol the said islands, or he carried coastwise from any one 
part to anyoth-r part of any one of the said Glands, or shall he shipped in order to be so removed or 
carried in any ship of less burden than 50 tons, nor in any cask or other vessel capable of containing 
liquid, not beingof (he size or «outent ol 20 gallons at the least; and all spirits imported, exported, re 
moved, carried, shipped, or waterborne to be so shipped, removed, or carried, contrary hereto, shall be 
forfeited, together with the ship and any boat importing, exporting, removing, or carrying the same: 
provided always, th it nothing herein contained shall extend to any spirits imported in glass bottles as 
part of ihe cargo, nor to any spirits being really intended for the consumption of the seamen and pas¬ 
sengers duting their voyage, and not being more in quantity than is necessary for that purpose, nor to 
any warehoused goods exported from the U. K. in ships ot less than 40 tons butden, being regular 
traders to those islands, nor to any boat of less burden than 10 tons, for haviug on board at any one time 
any foreign spirits of the quantity ol 10 gallons <t under, such boat having a licence from the proper 
officer of customs at either of the islands of Guernsey or Jersey for the purpose of being employed in 
. carrying commodities for the supply of the island of Sark, which licence such officer of customs is hereby 
w required to gi ant without fee or reward ; hut ll any such boat shall haveon board at one time any greater 
quantity of spirits than 10 gallons, unless in casks or packages of the size and content of 20 gallons at the 
least, such spirits and boat shall be forfeited.—§ 192. 

Importation of Cigars, S(C.,fiom Channel Islands —No tobacco, cigars, or snuff shall be imported into 
ihe Channel Islands in ships of less than 120 tons burden, nor unless in hogsheads, chests, or cases, eacn 
containing not less than 200 lbs. net weight of sucli tobacco or snuff, nor unless in packages each con¬ 
taining not less than 100 lbs. not weight ofsuch cigars, such tobacco or snuff not being in any manner 
separated or divided within such package, except tobacco, cigars, or snuff from the U.K., which may he 
imported from thence into the said Islands in ships of not less than 50 tons burden, or in ships regularly 
trading to those islands not being of less than 40 tons burden, and in packages of the same weight ani 
subject to the same provisions in and under which the like sorts of goods may respectively be legally im- 
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ported into the U.K.; and all cigars, tobacco, or snnfT imported into the said islands contrary hereto, or 
which shall be found or discovered to have been on board any ship or boat within one league of the 
Con'U thereof, sHhll be forfeited, together u-ith the ah Ip or boat—§ 193. 

Malta (teemed to be in Europe _The island of Malta and its dependencies shali bo deemed to be in 

Europe.—§ 191. 

Connection of the Planter and Home Merchant. Mode of transacting Business in 
England. —The mode of transacting West India business is as follows : —> A sugar 
planter forms a connection with a mercantile house in London, Bristol, Liverpool, or 
Glasgow ; stipulates for an advance of money on their part; grants them a mortgage on 
his estate ; and binds himself to send them annually his crop, allowing them the full 
rate of mercantile commissions. These-commissions are 24 per cent, on the amount 
of sugar sold, and of plantation stores sent out; along with | P er cent, on all insurances 
effected. During the war, when prices were high, the amount of these commis¬ 
sions was large ; but, like other high charges, the result has, in nine cases in ten, been 
to the injury of those who received them; they led the merchants to undertake too 
much, aud to make too large advances to the planters, for the sake of obtaining their 
business. At that time it was usual to allow a permanent loan at the rate of 3,0'J0/. for 
the assured consignment of 100 hogsheads of sugar; but that ratio was very often ex¬ 
ceeded by the planter, the 3,000/. becoming 4,000/., 5,000/., G,000/., and, in very many 
cases, still more, in consequence of unforeseen wants and too sanguine calculations on 
his part. 

Persons resident in the West Indies are almost always bare of capital, and for ob¬ 
vious reasons. A climate of such extreme heat, and a state of society possessing so 
few attractions to persons of education, otter no inducement to men of substance in 
Europe to go thither. Those who do go, must trust to their personal exertion and the 
support of others; and when, after a continued residence in the West Indies, they 
have made some progress in acquiring a competency, and have become accustomed 
to the climate, they hardly ever consider themselves as settled there for life ; their wish 
and hope is, to carry their acquisitions so far as to be enabled to pass the remainder of 
their days comfortably at home. The readiest means, in the view of the planter, for 
accomplishing this, used to be the extension of his undertakings; which he could do 
only by borrowing money. Hence a continual demand on his mercantile correspondents 
at home for fresh advances: the consuming effect of heavy commissions, and of the in¬ 
terest on borrowed money, being overlooked in his ardent speculations. But when 
prices fell, as they have done of late years to a comparatively low level, the planters 
found themselves embatrassed with debts contracted under a different state of things, 
which in but few instances they could expect to discharge : hence their ruin, and 
lienee, also, the ruin of many of the merchants and mortgagees connected with the 
planters. 

For a number of years the West India trade has been extremely depressed; and it is, 
perhaps, impossible to point out any means of effectual relief. The planters need not 
build expectations on such doubtful, or rather improbable, events as the stoppage of 
distillation from malt, or an insurrection or emancipation of the negroes in rival 
countries, such as Cuba or Brazil. Of a bounty on exportation it is idle to speak: 
so that their only rational ground of hope seems to be in the introduction of improved 
processes, and a reduction in the cost of producing sugar and other staples. 

The sale of West India articles lakes place through the medium of produce brokers, 
who in London reside chiefly in Mincing Lane and Tower Street- Samples of sugar 
and rum are on show in their respective sale rooms during four days of the week, viz. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, from 11 to I o’clock ; during which time 
the sugar refiners, wholesale grocers, aud other dealers in produce, call in, observe the 
state of the market, and buy what they require. The term of credit is short; only 1 
month for coffee and rum, and 2 months for sugar. Coffee is generally sold by 
public auction, sugar and rum by private contract. The broker’s commission is usually 
4 per cent.- on the amount; but in the case of coffee, as they guarantee the buyers, 
their charge amounts to 1 per cent. The brokers have no correspondence or connection 
with the planters; they are employed by the merchants ; and their sales, though for 
large amounts, being very simple, a brokerage houso of consequence generally does the. 
business of a number of merchants. Neither merchant nor broker see, or are in the 
least under the necessity of seeing, the bulky packages containing the different articles « 
of produce of which they effect the sales : all is done by sample ; the packages re¬ 
maining in the,bonded warehouse frpm the time of landing till they are sold; after 
which they pass to the premises of the refiner, wholesale grocer, or whoever may be 
the purchaser. 

Tne allowances made to the buyer in respect of weight, consist, first of the tare, which 
is the exact weight of the cask and, in the second place, of a fixed allowance of 5 lbs. 
per cask in the case of coffee, called trett, and of 2 lbs. per cask on sugar, under tho 
name of draft. —(Sec Account Sales of both, in p. 158.) 
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The shipping stores from England to the plantations is also a very simple trans¬ 
action. West India merchants in London, Liverpool, or Bristol, receive from the 
planters, in the autumn of each year, a list of the articles required for tin* respective 
estates: these lists they divide, arrange, and distribute among different wholesale 
dealers in the course of September and October, with instructions to get them re idy to 
ship in a few weeks. November and December are the chief months for the despatch of 
outward-bound West Indiamen, as the plantation stores ought, by rights, to arrive about 
the end of December, or in the course of January. That is a season of activity, and 
generally of health, in the West Indies; the comparatively cool months of November 
and December having cleared the air, and the produce of the fields having become ripe 
and ready to carry. Crop time lasts from January to the end of July, after which the 
heavy rains put a stop to field woik in the islands. Demerara, being so near the line, 
experiences less difference in the seasons, and it is customary there to continue making 
sugar all the year round. 

The arrivals of West Indiamen in England with homeward cargoes begin in 
April and continue till October; after which, with the exception of occasional ves¬ 
sels from Demerara and Bcrbice, they cea^e till the succeeding Apiil. This cor¬ 
responds with the time of carrying and loading the crops: for it would be quite 
unadvisable, on the score of health, us well as of the interruptions to work from the 
heavy rains, to attempt loading vessels in the sugar islands during the autumnal mouths. 

The unloading of West Indiamen in London usually takes place at the West India 
docks; and did so uniformly from the autumn of 1802, when the docks were first 
opened, till August, 1823, when the dock monopoly expired. Cargoes are discharged 
very speedily, the time seldom exceeding 3 days. The dock dues have been mateiially 
reduced of late years: and the whole exhibits a striking example of the advantage at¬ 
tendant on transacting amass of business on one spot; an advantage which can be en¬ 
joyed only in great sea-ports, such as London, Liverpool, or Amsterdam.-—(See Docks.) 

The rates of freight during the war were, on sugar from 7 s. to 8 js. per cu t., and on 
coffee from 10s. to 11s.; whereas they now amount, the former to 3s. 6d. and the 
latter to 4s. 6d. ; the ship-owners, from the improvements that have been effected, 
l eing better paid now than formerly. 

Selection of Sites for Colonial Establishments .— Nothing can he more unwise than the 
plan, if so we may call it, hitherto followed in the selection of places at which to found 
colonies. The captain of a ship, without any knowledge whatever of the nature of soils 
or the capacities of a country in an agiicultural point of view, falls in after a long cruise 
with a river or hay, abounding with fish and fresh water, and surrounded with land that 
looks fertile and is covered with herbage. lie forthwith reports all these circumstances, 
duly embellished, to the Admiralty, strongly recommending the situation as an admirable 
one at which to found a colony ; and, in nine cases out of ten, this is all the information 
that is required in taking a step of such infinite importance ! No wonder, therefore, 
that many fine schemes of colonisation should have ended only in loss and disappoint¬ 
ment ; and that situations which the colonists were taught to look upon as a species of 
paradise, have proved to be any thing hut what they were represented. Botany Bay, 
though described by Captain Cook us one of the finest places in the world, bad to be 
abandoned by the colonists that were sent out to it; as the country round it, instead of 
being favourable for cultivation, is a mere sandy swamp. Is it possible to suppose, had 
the proper inquiries been entered into, that any attempt would have been made to 
establish a colony in so pestilential a climate as that of Sierra Leone? The colony on 
Swan River may be adduced as another instance of misplaced or premature confidence 
in the repoits of those who were really without the means of forming a correct estimate 
of the various circumstances necessary to be attended to in forming a colony. 

We, therefore, hope that an end may be put to this system, —a system which is in 
no common degree injurious to the public interests, and is highly criminal towards those 
who embark as colonists. The founding of a colony should be looked upon in its true 
point of view—as a great national enterprise. It is not an adventure to be intrusted 
to presumptuous ignorance ; but should be maturely weighed, and every circumstance 
connected with it carefully investigated. Above all, the situation in which it is proposed 
to found the colony should be minutely surveyed ; and its climate, soil, and capacities 
of production deliberately inquired into by competent persons employed for the purpose. 
Were this done, government and the public would have the best attainable grounds 
upon which to proceed ; and neither party would have much reason to fear those dis¬ 
appointments, which have hitherto so often followed the exaggerated representations of 
those to whom the important and difficult task of selecting situations for colonies has 
been delegated. 
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V. Foreign Colonies. 

1. Spanish Colonies. — Spain, whose colonial possessions extended a few years ago 
from the frontiers of the U. States to the Straits of Magellan, is not, at present, 
possessed of a foot of ground in the whole American continent. Still, however, her 
colonial possessions are of great value and importance. In the West Indies, she is mis¬ 
tress of Cuba and Porto Rico; — the former by far the largest and finest of the West 
Indian islands; and the latter also a very valuable possession. In the East, Spain is 
mistress of the Philippine Islands, which, were they in the hands of an enterprising 
people, would speedily become of very great commercial importance. —(Sec the articles 
IIavannah, Manilla, Porto Rico.) 

2. Dutch Colonics. —Java is the principal Dutch colonial possession, and it is one of 
which it is not easy to exaggerate the value and importance. — (See Ratavia.) In 
the East the Dutch also possess the Moluccas, Bcncooleu on the coast of Sumatra, 
Macassar, and the eastern coast of Celebes, Panda, &c. They have several forts on the 
Gold Coast in Africa ; and in the West Indies they possess the islands of Cura^io and 
St, Eustatius, Saba, and part of St. Martin ; and on the continent of South America, 
they are masters of Dutch Surinam. Curasao and St. Eustatius are naturally barren, 
hut they have been both highly improved. From its being very conveniently situated 
for maintaining a contraband traffic with the Caraccas and other districts in South 
America, Curasao was formerly a place of great trade, particularly during war. But 
since the independence of South America, Curasao has ceased in great measure to be 
an entrepot ; the goods destined for the continent being now, for the most part, forwarded 
direct to the places of their destination. 

That district of Surinam ceded to the British in 1814, comprising the settlements of 
Demerara, Berbice, and Esserjuibo, formed the most valuable portion of Surinam, or 
Dutch Guiana. The district which still belongs to the Dutch lies to the south of 
Berbice. It contains about 38,000 square miles, and a population of about 65,000. It 
is daily becoming of more value and importance. The exports of .sugar may amount 
to about 25,000.000 lbs., and those of coffee to about 4,000,000 lbs. 

3. French Colonies. — Previously to the negro insurrection that broke out in 1792, 
St. Domingo was by far the most valuable colony in the West Indies. But this dis¬ 
astrous event, having first devastated the island, terminated in the establishment of the 
independent black, republic of Hayti.—(See Port aii Prince) Having also sold 
Louisiana to the Americans, and ceded the Mauritius to the English, without making 
any new acquisition, the colonial dominions of France (for Algiers cannot be reckoned 
amongst them) are, at this moment, of very limited extent. They consist of Guada- 
loupe and Martinique, and the small islands of Marie-Galante and Desenda, in the 
West Indies; Cayenne, in South America; Senegal and Goree, in Africa; the Isle do 
Bourbon, in the Eastern Ocean; St. Marie, in Madagascar; ami Pondicherry an$l 
Chaiidernagor, with “a very small surrounding territory, in the Fast Indies. The 
annexed tabular statements show the population, trade, &c. of the French colonies. 


Account of the Population of the French Colonies anil of their Commerce with France, in 1R3G. 


Colonies. 

Population, 1837. 

Ileal Value, 1836. 

Ships entered. 

Shipscle ired out. 

Free. 

Slave. 

Total. 

Imp. into 
Fr.ini e. 

Exps. from 
France. 

Si t. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Saint Pierre and Miquelon 
Martinique * 

(iuadaloupe ... 

injeime - 
Hourhon - 

■*>enegHl — * - - 

French factories In India (1835) 

Totals ' - 

No. 
1,40 > 
40,04.1 
3*4,059 
5,056 
56,80*i 
18,010 

107,716 

No. 

77,45‘i 

95,00*1 

lO.VJU 

09/490 

No 

1,400 
117,502 
1*47,008 
‘41,018 
lf)ti,0**9 
18,0 40 

(l Jin. I s36.) 
107,7 It. 

F nines 
‘4,124.211 

10,173,138 
‘41,573,1 11 
3.1‘41,75*4 
10.743.S99 
3,374,721 

. 4,323.023 

^ Too,.3.36 

17,002.292 

22.119,138 

*4,09.3,100 

9.801,940 

5,466.92.3 

411,320 

No. 

144 

3.58 

518 

42 

156 

36 

76 

No. 

23,926 

4H,Hol 

70,027 

6,792 

43,830 

4,791 

11,098 

No. 

143 

.355 

51 

4.5 

145 

5*4 

81 

No. 
23,305 
122,21 1 
69/. 56 
7,950 
43,18.3 
0,96.3 

16,592 

501,137 

‘438,950 

500,093 

70,980,221 

38,348,121 

Li” 

209,325 

1,369 

290.16.3 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles produced in the French Colonies In 1B3G. 


Colonies and Esta¬ 
blishments. 

of all 
Qualities 

Coiree. 

Cocoa. 

Cotton 

ami 

Spices 

Ynnot- 

T ollAC? 
COs 

Gum. 

XVnxf 

Skins- 

Wood 

Martinique 

(iuud.tlmipe 

Hditrh'in 

Cavcrnra 

Factories In India (1835) 
St. Pierre and fisheries 
of Miguelon - 

Kilog'. 

31,159,580 

31,836,722 

‘43.381,116 

2,422,796 

471.68 
928.20* 
42,00i: 

1,422 

52,084 

125,60 
10,5(l| 
10,001' 
25,200 
1,4 47 

Kilog. 

18,711 

6S,l9f 

280,000 

6,720 

Kilog. 

2.39 

193,500 

107,080 

Kilos'. 

313,000 

hi log. 

31,017 

8*4,000 

Kitog. 

1,791,516 

Kilog. 

45,134 

Kilog. 

1 227,728 

Cent.390\ 
Paq. 3SJ | 

Kifog. 

140,509 
13,63 

Totals • 

_J 

91,805,214 

2,188,198 

172,758 

.373,619 

300,819 

313,006 

116,017 

1,791,510 

15,134 

227,728 
Cent. 396 
Paq. 38 

51,11. 


But it would appear from the following account of the exports from Martinique and 
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Guadaloupe in 1851 that the emancipation of the slaves has had much the same influ¬ 
ence over production in the French colonies that it has had in our own colonies, 
without being, we believe, in any degree more advantageous to the blacks. 


Account of the Exports of Native Produce from Martinique and Guadaloupe in 1851. 


Sugar, Muscovado) 
Sugar, clayed - 
Molasses 
Rum - 

Coffee - * 

Colton . 

Cocoa - 
Cassia - 

Logwood _ - 


23,46G,6'J6 
807 
M,7M 
»»(,,.111 
110,033 

1 19,033 
183,180 
_lo,2fio 


| Guadaloupe. J 

Sugar, Muscovado - • kit- 

Sugar, clayed - * — 

Molasses - - - lit. 

Rum - - - • — 

( (dice .... kil. 
Cotton - - - - — 

( ocoa - - - - — 

Cassia - - - — 1 

Logwood - - - — 

20,048,883 

13,879 

142,139 

221,218 

20,443 

11,432 

165 


4. Danish Colonies. —In the West Indies, these consist of the islands of St. Croix, 
St. Thomas, and St. John. St. Croix contains about 100 square miles, and has about 
24,000 inhabitants. The soil is fertile, and it is well cultivated. The principal pro¬ 
ductions are sugar, rum, and coffee, the exports of sugar having formerly amounted 
to about 25,000,000 lbs. a-year. Probably, however, they have been diminished in con¬ 
sequence of the emancipation of the slaves in 1848, St. Thomas, which has about 
14,000 inhabitants, has long been, and still continues to be, one of the principal empo¬ 
riums in the West Indies. It owes this distinction partly to its convenient situ¬ 
ation, partly to its spacious and safe harbour at St. Thomas, on the S. side of 
the island, and partly and principally to the moderation of the import duties, which 
vary from 1 to l| per cent. St. Thomas has, in consequence, become as it were a 
depot for the supply of the neighbouring islands; goods being sent to it to be ware¬ 
housed till opportunity offers for conveying them to their final destination. The great 
articles of importation are manufactured goods, principally from England, but partly, 
also, from other countries of Europe, with provisions, lumber, &c. from the United States. 

In India, the Danes formerly possessed Tranquebar, near Madras ; and Serampoor, 
near Calcutta, but these they sold, in 1845, to the East India Company. 

5. Swedish Colonies. —The Swedes possess one colony — the small island of St. 
Bartholomew, in the West Indies. It is only about 25 square miles in extent, but is 
very fertile. It has no springs, nor fresh water of any sort, except such as is supplied 
by the rain. Population between 8,000 and 9,000. 

COLUMBO, the modern capital of Ceylon, on the south-west coast of the island ; 
lat. 6° 56' 6" N., long, 79° 49' 48" E. It is defended by a very strong fort, nearly 
surrounded by the sea, in which is a light-house 97 feet high. Population of the 
town and fort, in 1831, 31,549. The houses, generally only one stoiy high, are 
of stone, clay, and lime; and the town has more of a European appearance than 
any other in India. The inhabitants arc principally Cingalese. The temperature is 
remarkable for its equality; and though very humid, the climate may, on the whole, be 
esteemed salubrious and temperate. There is no harbour at Columbo for Urge vessels, 
but only an open roadstead. A projecting rock, on which two batteries are erected, 
.affords shelter to a small semicircular bay on the north side of the fort, having a 
wooden quay to facilitate the loading and unloading of boats. The depth of water is 
not sufficient to allow sloops or large dhonies to come alongside the quay ; those ex¬ 
ceeding 100 tons burden lying at about a cable’s length from it. A bar of sand, on 
some parts of which the water is not more than 7 feet deep, extends from the projecting 
rock across this bay. The channel where it may be crossed by the larger class of ships 
is liable to shift; and it is only in the fine weather of the safe season that they venture 
within the bar. The outer road affords secure anchorage for half the year, from 
the beginning of October to the end of March, during the prevalence of the N. E. mon¬ 
soon, when the wind blows off'the land : during the other, or S.W. monsoon, when the 
wind blows from the sea on shore, the road is very far from safe ; and the ships that 
frequent it are sometimes obliged to slip their cables and stand out to sea. — ( Milburn's 
Orient. Comm. ; Hamilton's Gazeteer, §'c.) 

As respects Us harbour, Colombo is, therefore, very inferior to Trlncofnaleo, the harbour of which is 
accessible at all times,and is one of the best in India: but the country in the vicinity of Columbo is more 
fertile; and it has the command of an internal navigation, stretching in a lateral direction along the 
coast,-from Putlam, to the north ol the city to faltuia on the south, a distance of about 100 miles, pnrtly 
obtained by rivers, and partly by canals. Many flat-bottomed boats are employed in this navigation, the 
families dependent on which reside mostly on board. Nearly all the foreign trade of Ceylon is carried 
on from Columbo ; and it has also a large proportion of the coasting traffic. 


Woncjyj.The m dollar = Is- fid. { hut accounts are kept 
In tx>uml*» *htltings, and peticts a* in England. 

The Hank Ctylm, es&bliahed In iH4u, hto its brad office 
In l^mtlon. It* principal office in th*i island being in Columbo. 
It transact, all sorts of banking bu.incss. remitting inom-y to 
ami from the island, granting cosh credits on the Scotch sys¬ 
tem discounting bllis, be. 

Wright#, ItfroMire#, Ste. — The weights are divided into 
ounces, pound., Src., and are the an ms as tn Ureat Jtritaln. 
The candy or bahur ss 600 lbs- avoirdupois, or 401 lbs. Hutch 


1 roy weight. The principal dry measures are serr# or par¬ 
rot**. The former is a perfect cylinder, of the depth and dia¬ 
meter under-mentioned : — 

Depth Diameter. 

Seer - - . 4'31 inches. 4’3fi inches. 

The parrah Is a perfect cube, its internal dimensions being 
every way 1U57 inches. 

The liquid measure consists of gnllbns, and their maltiplee 
and *ul)-multiples. 110 gallons = 1 leaguer or leggcr. 

The bale of cinnamon consuls of 92$ Uw. veiy nearly. 
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The great articles of export from Ceylon are coffre, cocoa nut oil, areca nuts, cinnamon, ehanks, coir, 
arrack, pearls, &e. The island is peculiarly suitable for the culture of coffee, the growth of which ha# 
rapidly increased since the reduction. In 1836, of the duty on coffee from Ceylon to the same level as that 
on coffee from the West Indies,the imports into the U. Kingdom from Ceylon in the former year having 
been only 1,870,143 lbs , whereas in 1861 they amounted to 28,6-17,640 lbs., and the supply appears to be 
susceptible of an Indefinite increase. The exports of cocoa nut oil, coir, and arrack might, also, be 

S really increased { aud It will be seen in the art. Cinnamon, how the growth of that important staple naa 
ecn restricted by the duty laid on its exportation. 


Sailing Directions and Remarks on the Port of Co. 
lumbo, by James Struatt, D*q., Master Attendant. 

The land about Columho la low near the sea, with «ome hill* 
to the eastward nt a distance In the country. The high moun¬ 
tain having on it a sharp cone, called Adam's Peak, hears tr«.ir» 
Columho E. 7° S., distant 124 leagues , its height above the 
level of the tea Is estimated at about 7.000 feet, according t<> a 
Tough trigonometrical measurement hy Colonel Willemiftn. 
When the atmosphere la clear, it may lie seen 30 leagues 
During the prevalence of the N. K. monsoon, Adam's I’eak is 
generally visible In the morning, and frequently the whole of 
tlio <.ay ; hut it Is rarely seen in the S. \V. monsoon, dense 
vapouts generally prevailing over the island at this season. 

Ships approaching Columho hi the night have a brilliant 
light to direct them, which is exhibited everv night Irom a 
light house in the fort ; the height of the light above the let el 
of the s< a is '17 feet, and may he sen In clear weathci as fir as 
the light appears above the hori/on. 

A sleep bank of (oral, about \ a mile broad, with l. r > fathoms 
water on It, lies" miles \V from Colombo, extending noith- 
ward towards Negombo (win le Its Mirfnc e is sand), anil a tew 
miles to the southward of ('.dumbo , outside the bank the water 
deepens at once to ‘23 fathoms, Urol in 2 miles to 28 I.thorns, 
greenish sand, width Is Mot fir finin the edge of soundings. 
M itlim the bank there arc 23 fathoms grid nail > shoaling to¬ 
wards the shore. 

A bed of sunken rocks, called the Drunken 8 llor, lies S.tv. 
bv \W 4 W. from Columho Light house, (list mt I .tinti yards. 
The length of the ledge may I e estimated at lull jaitls, and the 
Im adth 20 yatels ; on Its JV. eml a small >pot, about the si/e of 
the hall ol a 20 ton ho it. U said to have only 3 feet water on it 
at low water; but during several i e. ent visits, when some of 
the coral from Its surface was brought tin, there did not appear 
lo be It ss than 7 ftet t> Inches water on the shallowest part; on 
the other parts of the ledge there is 4, />, and «> tathoms. 'I he 
sea breaks on the shallow part of these rocks almost constantly 
during the S. IV. monsoon, but this is very seldom the case 
dining the N.E moivoon. 

The Drunk, n Sailor should not Tic approached under ') 
fathoms (luting the night, as there are 8 fathoms very near to 
it, and In Its sticain to the southward. 

The passage within the Drunken Sailor Is clear, and some 
ships have sailed through ; but no ad milage can be gained by 
approaching the shore so very near at this point. 

The Drunken Sailor lies so ncar the land, and so far to the 
southward of the anchorage In Columho road, hs scarcely to 
form any Impediment to ships hound to or from Columho. 

The currents off Colombo are subject to considerable van- 
ntlou , but they are nrver so strong as to cause Inconvenience 
to ship* which’ may have to communicate with the shore Jn 
cither monsoon without coming to anchor. 

Columho road affords good anchorage, free from foul ground; 
and is freipiented at all seasons of the y. ar. 

'I he host anchorage during the picva'ence of 8 >V. winds 
from April to October, Is In from 7 to Hfitlmms, w iih the light¬ 
house laming N. I>\ K. 4 E,, Dutch eluirch E by S. in the 
Is'. IS. monsoon from November to April, it is more con ten lent 
to anchor hi BJfathoms, with the 11 gilt-house he.umg S. or 8. 
4 K., and the Dutch church E. n K. 

Shins requiring pilots to conduct them to the mid orage 
should make the usual signal; the e hnrge for pilotage is lbs. 

1 he liar is a bank of sand with" feet wider on Its shallowest 
part, the noi them extremity being about 400 yanls N. V/, of 
the ( ustoin-hnuge Foint; small vessels that draw less thim Id 
feet water rule within the bar pi o tec ted from the 8. VV, wind 
Bnd sea. 

"When the sea is high, It breaks with great force on the hsur, 
and renders the pass ige from the shipping in the outer road 
dangerous for small boats , the uatiie boats generally past not 
and m to the southw ard of the bar, < lose to the br« ulcers on the 
rcaky pointed t he Custom-house; 1ml as the passage is nar¬ 
row, It should not he attempted try strangers ; when the sen 
lire,As on the bar, it Is better to proceed rewind to the north¬ 
ward id" the* bar, which may be easily distingiil-hed by the 
breakers. 

What Is strictly understood by a gale of wind, is n rare oc¬ 
currence at Columho; this may be owing to the vicinity of the 
equator. The strong gales which blow on the Malabar < oast 
are felt in small squalls, and a high sea, hut there la scarcely 
wind to endanger vessels properly found in ground tackling; 
it Is true, ships have sometimes required Che aid of a second 
anchor hilt in most casts the cause has I won attributable to some 
defec t In the first anchor or cable, n light anchor, nn anchor 
break big, a short chain, or the chain coming unshackled ( an 
instance occurred In Coliunbo road, of two ships leeching 
curgo during the K. \V. monsoon, whose chain cables t ante un- 
shackled twice: twice did U occur to each ship. 

Custom* Duties, per Ordinance of 1647. 

Duty. 


impart Duties.~-A\o, porter, and all other malt 

liquors, per imperial gallon -. - 0 0 3 

Cigars, per thousand - - - 0 3 0 

Fish ihted or salted, and fins and skins the produce 
of creatures living in the sea, per «wt. -Old 

Guns and rifles, each - * - 0 5 0 

Gunpowder, per lb, » 0 0 4 

Opium, per w- - - - -020 


£ s. 

Paddy, per bushel - - « 0 0 

Pistols, per pair - - - - 0 5 

Rice, per bushel - - • -00 

Spirits and cordials, per imperial gallon - 0 a 

Sugar, per cw-t., unrelhied - • - 0 2 

— — refined ot candy - -03 

Tea, |ierlb. - - - -00 

Tobacco, per cwt, unmanufactured - - O 10 

- — manufactured, other than cigars 1 0 

8mi»; per lb. - - - - 0 1 

Wheat, grains, peas, beans, and other grain (ex- 
cept paddy), per bushel - * - 0 0 

Wine, per imperial gallon, hi bottles - - 0 2 

_ _ not In bottles 0 1 

Goods, wares, and merchandise not otherwise 
charged v\ ith duty or prohibited, and not com¬ 
prised in the tahle of exceptions hcieinaffer set 
forth, for every 100/. of the value theieof In this - 
market - - * *50 

Ji.Lcmvtions .—Hooks and maps printed 
licit licit, obi, pearls, and precious stones 
Coal and i ulc 

G.Helen seeds and plants 
Horses, mules, asses, and all other like stock 

Manures - - - 

Regimental accoutrements 
Speriments of natui.il history 
Fxpoit Indus. - < um.imoii, per lb. - -00 

All other articles ... Free 




J'oit Duct. — ‘2c/. per ton fur entry inwards, and 2d. per ton 
for cle.irane c* outwards, on all ships and vessels univlng at or 
departing from any port of this island, except on anv vessel 
entering Inwards or clearing outwards in ballast, or when the 
cargoes are reported for expectation, and ultimately the vessel 
leaves the port without breaking hulk or taking in merchan¬ 
dise for the purpose of exportation. Dut no vessel either at the 
time of entctlng inwards with mi go, or at the time of clearing 
outwards with cargo, shall he subject to pay more than it, a» 
port dues, whatever may he the tonnage ot the vessel. 

Vessels employed between one port and another of the 
island are allowed to compound for port dues for twelve months 
at Is. per ton. 


General Hate* <if Agency, Commitsion , and Gotlenvn Rent agreed 
tenon by the Chamber i>J Canitnet ee yf Ceylon , on the 2Vth April, 
lath May, and iXth dune, 1839 , and recited bth August, 1818 , 
Pee cent , 

1. On all sales nnd shipments - - • 5 

IVHh the JoHorrtng exception*. 

On returns made w ith the proceeds of goods, on which 
commission has been previously charged - ‘2| 

On lUMxlire. bullion and bank sham - -1 

On all property withdrawn, shipped, or delivered to 
order - - - - 2^ 

2. On guaranteeing safes, lints, bonds, contracts, or 

other engagements - - - 2-J 

3. On shins' disburse merits - - - ■& 

4. On advert I sliuf for freight and passengers, on the 

amount <>i freight or passage money, whither the 
same puss tlnough the agent's hands or not - /> 

, r >. Oil eliec ting insurance or writing orders for insurance 0$ 

6. On settling losses, partial and getnaraf, and returns 

of jin niiutn - ■ - • It 

7. fin procuring money on respondentia • * 2} 

8. On attending the delivery of contract goods, or re¬ 

ceiving unci delivering private commissions of wines, 
cattle, and merchandise - - -21 

!), On the total sum of the clet^ or credit side of an 
ace (Hint at the option of the agent, excepting Items 
on which a iommi<.Mon of 6 per cent, is chargeable 1 

10. On cfiectlng remittances, or on purchasing, selling, 

or negoc uting hills of exchange • -1 

11. On collecting freight inward or outward * - 3 

12. On letters of credit granted - - • ‘2$ 

13 On the management of estates, as executors, ad¬ 
ministrators, or attorneys - - - 5 

14. On debts, wben a process at law or arbitration Is 

niiessarv - - - . 

And d lecoveied by such means - - 3 

15. On all debts collected nt’ secured - - 5 

16. On executing transfer of immovable property • 1 

17. On landing, ck-nring, nnd delivering specie from 

steamers or other vessels, when above 1000/, » 0J 

—— it under 10(H)/. - - - Ok 

18. On sales or purchases of ships, houses, or lands - 24 


Rate cj f Gotlonm Rent per Month. — Cofl'ce, r}ce, sugar, 

and saltpetre, per bag - * - 0 3 

Cinnamon, per hale - - .10 

Piece goods, per bale or case- - - 1 6 

Cotton screwed, per bale - - -OK 

Raw, per bale - - , 1 0 

Coir rope or junk, per owt. - , -01 

Wine, spirits, beer, oil. Sea. per leaguer or pipe -20 

Wine, in 6 do*, chests - • - O a 

Rough goods, such as earthenware in crates, per 50 
cubic feet £ - - . -20 

All other articles in proportion to the there. 
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Account of the Quantities and Values of the 


principal Articles produced in and exported from Ceylon 
luring 1851. 



Quantities. 

Values. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

Arrack - galls. 

Areca nut* - cwts 

Cinnamon * lbs. 

Cocoanut* - No 

Coen mut oil - gall*. 
Coffee - - rwt. 

Coir rope - — 

Copperah - — 

Horn* - - — 

(’lumbago - — 

Precious stones pack. 

168,7*9 and 1 keg 
78,030 0 ‘23 
.508,491 

4,637,814 

4 43,6991 and 2'2 iar. 
340.957 0 If) 

1 37,312 0 ]‘2 

■27,026 1 0 

2,0)0 3 5 
25,832 3 17 

1 4 

£ M. d. 

6,269 9 7 

54.801, 4 11 

50,819 2 0 

6,761 4 ] 

31,4 11 9 7 

688,156 11 l; 
1.8,285 4 1 

9,678 6 7 

3./07 17 8 

.5,608 '2 3 

1,20,5 0 0| 

Rum ... gall*. 

>ug ir - * * cwts. 

Wood - - 4 pc*. 

L 1 dls. 

All other goods 

1 mpot Is re-exported f goods 
Ks. (he w .irelioune (.spe. ic, 

'i’otnl - £ 

9,814 

1,703 

31,740 2 11 
809,558 

631 

£ >. H. 

654 10 6 

1,'..35 4 b 

| 16,993 4 4 

43.HS3 4 7 

139,9 27 1 0 11 
727, >1 l 16 .' 

1,805.877 6 1 


Account of the Quantifes of Coffee, Cinnamon, Cocoanut Oil, and Coir, the produce of the Island, 
exported from Ojlon during the following Years ending the 5th Jan. 



Years curling 
.5|h January. 

Coffee. 

Cinnamon. 

Cocoanut Oil. 

Coir. 


IS 10 

civti. 41,863 

ll>s. 596,59)4 

gait. 357,513 

rwt. ‘20,195 

1 

() 


1 H 11 

68,206 

389,373+ 

475,712 

‘23,110 

3 

21 


18 12 

8",5Sl 

31 9193 

3 , '1. , »66 

21,6 13 

) 

2 


1813 

J 19,805 

121,1 15} 

475.967 

26,1.30 

3 

26 


1814 

91,817 

662,701 

72ti,‘'Ofi 

‘22,187 

1 

7 


1815 , 

733.957 

1,0 37,811 

41 3,301 

25,977 

0 

25 


1SI6 

178,603 

408,2 It 

282,186 

19,,510 




1817 

17 3,892 

401,6 56 

123,9'1 

*23,197 

2 

19 


* 18(8 

V93,‘"l 

417,3693 

197,851 

25,520 

7 

2 


1819 

2MI.0I0 

491,687 4 

311, >26 and 8 casks 

'25,199 

2 

21 and 10 bdls. 


1850 

373,593 

7.3.3.781 ^ 

573,279 

28,422 

0 

5 — 2 — 


18.51 

278.173 

6 11,857 

407,961) 

39,886 

1 

23 - 120 _ 


1852 

349.9,57 

508,191 

413,699 

37,5)2 

0 

12 


Halo «*f Wurrhaurt Urnt chargeable on n'l Good* imported 
amt remaining in any tauten'* Warehouse 

Per week. 
£ «. «/. 

For ererv ton, bull - - *009 

J.e.iguer ci->k • - - - O O 6 

ir.it - • * - 

Pipe or puncheon • - -003 

Hi>K*hu.,d - - - - 0 0 ‘2 

Barrel - - - - 0 0 1* 

< usk or keg of smaller *l/e * * *001 

Casei onniming out* doyen of liquor - * O 0 UJ 

(>,i,o, c.wk, or east* of hardware, earthenware, or 
irnrirtiongt rv - • * - 0 0 4 

Kile of iloth/Indian - - .004 

Half - - - - - » <> jf 

Quarter — — • - - 0 0 1 

Kale case or bo* not exceeding half f» ton measure¬ 
ment - - .004 

_ — exceeding half a ton - - 0 0 8 

B.ig, rice, sng >r, or coff* o * • -001 

Hm.dl package not otherwise enumerated - 0 0 1 

Ton of heaty goods — - .010 

For every ton of heavy good*, left on the quay - 0 0 6 

For every ton of timber Ipft on the tpi iy - O 0 V 

TVumhoute lIfni upon all Good* intruded for Erpoitafinn. 
Arrark, the leaguer - - . 0 0 X 

Cinnamon, the bale - * • 0 <1 ‘2 

Coflee, the cask - - - * 0 0 2 

— the bag - - - »> 0 0) 

Oil, the pipe, butt, or puncheon - - 0 0 5 

— the hogshead - - - - O 0 ‘2 

Sugar, the hog-head - - -003 

Coir rope and junk, the trw weight - - 0 I 3 

Othir goods not enumerated of the like hulk to hechaiged 
in proportion to these rate*. 

All goods not shipped within two days will be subject to (he 
alcove rates. 


A week’s rent will be charged for nil fractions of a week. 


I'20 bags of coffee of 1} owl. (and in proportion for £ ». </. 

larger) - - » > 0 l'2 (» 

18 casks of coffee of 0 r« t. each - -012 (, 

Mi hales of cinnamon of 1U0 Ihs. each * - (t 12 f> 

30 hogshead* of oil - . - 0 12 6 

40 pipes of oil - - - - 0)2 6 

I boxes of plumbago - - - 0 1'2 6 

Rope jam, horns, .Vr. in proportion. 

Ballast, 13s. 6<f. per load of nbout 7 tons. 


Butts and pipes of wine or beer - each f) 1 0 

Bale-., hog.sh ad*, and cases above the sl/e of 
3 do/, wine - • - —009 

Half bales, Parrels, and i.ises above 1 do*, and 
not inure than 3 do/. - - — 0 0 C 

K«gs, one do/ cases or packages of like sixe 
or less - - - — 0 0 3 

Packag. s of 1 ton and not exceeding 1 | ton by 
weight or measurement - - —030 

Packages under 1 ton by weight or measure¬ 
ment - - - — 0 0 9 

.Metals, per ton - - - — 050 

Mogsheul staves In packs, per 100bundles — 0 IS O 

Puncheon — — — 0 22 fi 

Rice or sugar, per 100 bags or rohbin* - — 0 I r , 0 

Wheat, tar iOu bags - - — 0 IK 0 

Machinery by -ja'cial agreement. 

Double the above rates when the packages imported are less 
than 6 in number. 

Specie will he 1 mded bv agreement w itli the manager. 

•special agreements can he made with the manager lot landing 
of coal, grain, and timber cat goes. 


The total imports into Ceylon, in 1852, amounted fine. 6ll,fI9V. in specie) to J f)l2,lfiPf. Iiico, 
and other grain, and cot on goods are the piincip.il aiticleg ot itnpoit, tho former being wholly, ana 
the latter p.utially, supplied by India The exports Iron) this countty to Ceylon are smaller than might 
be supposed, having only amounted, at an average of the 3 jeais ending with 1851, to 184,3fi(if. a yepr. 
The value of the Imports into and Export* from the Island during the 5 years ending with 18V2, have 
been as follows: — 


Import*. 

1818. 

IS 19. 

1S50. 

1851. 

IS 52. 

Merchandise, f* e. - 
Specie - 

Total • ’ - 

4 *. d. 

875,188 0 0 
359,9.8 O 0 

£ s. d. 

928.809 0 (I 

418,740 0 0 

£ t. A. 

1,030,298 0 0 

4 58.382 0 0 

£ d. 

993,183 0 0 

1,001,968 1) 0 

£ s. d. 

1,000,47 4 0 0 

641,695 0 0 

1./35.41>. 0 O 

1..317,519 0 O 

1,188.678 9 0 

1,998,1.51 0 0 

4,642.169 0 0 

_ 

Export*. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Werchntilliie, &c. - 
Specie 

Import* re-exported 

Total - 

£ t d.+ 

fin1,975 16 8 

27B.874 1 8 

570,051 5 4 

£ *. rf. 

781,551 12 ‘2 

108,908 15 6 
315.086 1 0 

£ «. d. 

8.5.5,329 13 11 
272,612 11 4 

119.014 2 11 

£ «. d. 

938,637 18 11 
727,311 16 3 
139,927 10 11 

£ «> d. 

948,400 9 1 

197.739 7 1 

204,529 18 10 

1.418,901 3 8 

1.205.119 S 8 

1,216.9 V. 8 2 1 1.805.877 6 « 

1.3.50,669 1.5 0 
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Extent , Pojmlatfon, Revenue , 8(C. qf Ceylon. — The area of Ceylon U estimated at 24,700 sq. miles. 
Its population, according to a census taken in 1831, amounted to DM),O' 0, of whotn about 6,000 were 
whites. And If this statement may be depended upon, it would seem that the population has increased 
very rapidly in the interim ; for it appears from a census taken in 1850, that the population then 
amounted to 1,027,849, of whom 7,*'79 were whites. It appears, from a statement in the Ceylon Almanac , 
(p 17G.), that during the 2 years ending with 1851, the colonial expenditure exceeded the colonial in¬ 
come about 22,0007. a year. The whole income of the Island, including land rent, customs, cinnamon 
duty, ami every tiling else, amounted in 1851 to only 429,7007. But looking at the extent of the island, 
its fertility, its lavourable situation for commerce, and the advantage it enjois in the possession of cin¬ 
namon, can any one doubt that its trade and revenue should pc far greater than they really aie ? The 
extension of the culture of coffee wip, no doubt, contribute to introduce a better state of things ; but 
we incline to think that nothing will do so much to increase tiie wealth and importance of the island, as 
the abolition of the export duty on cinnamon. (See Cinnamon.) 

COLUMBO ROOT (Du. Columbo wortel ; Fr. Racine de Colombo ; Ger. Columbo - 
wurzd; It. Rad ice di Columbo; Poit. Ruiz di Columba; Sp. Raiz di Columbo; Mo* 
sainb. Kalumb ), the root of the plant of that name. It is a staple export of the Portu¬ 
guese fiom Mosambique. It is not cultivated, hut grows naturally in great abundance. 
It is imported in circular pieces, from ^ an inch to JJ inches in diameter, generally from 
^ to ^ of an inch thick ; the hark is wrinkled and thick, of a brownish colour without, 
and a brightish yellow within ; the pith is spongy, yellowish, and slightly striped : when 
fresh, its smell is rather aromatic ; it is disagreeably bitter, and slightly pungent to the 
taste, somewhat resembling mustard that has been too long kept. Choose the largest 
pieces, fresh, and of a good colour, as free from worms as possible, rejecting that which 
is small and broken. The freight is calculated at 16 cwt. to a ton. — ( Mill urn's Orient . 
Com.) 

COMMERCE, from comrmitatio mercium, is simply, as its name imports, the ex* 
change of commodities for commodities. # 

1. Omni n op Commerce. — Mercantile Classes. 

II. Home Trade. 

III. Foreion Trade. 

IV. Restrictions on Commerce. 


I. Origin op Commerce_Mercantile Classes. 

(1.) The Or iyin of Commerce is coeval with the first dawn of civilisation. The mo¬ 
ment that individuals ceased to supply themselves directly with the various articles and 
accommodations they made use of, that moment must a commercial intercourse have 
begun to grow up amongst them. For it is only by exchanging that portion of the 
produce raised by ourselves that exceeds our oun consumption, for portions of the sur¬ 
plus produce raised bv others, that the division of employments can be introduced, or 
that dliferent individuals can apply themselves in preference to different pursuits. 

Not only, however, does commerce enable the inhabitants of the same village or 
parish to combine their separate efforts to accomplish some common object, hut it also 
enables those of different provinces and kingdoms to apply themselves in an especial 
manner to those callings, for the successful prosecution of which the district or country 
which they occupy gives them some peculiar advantage. This territorial division of 
labour has contributed more,; perhaps, than anything else to increase the wealth and 
accelerate the civilisation of mankind. Were it not for it, we should be destitute of a 
vast number of the necessaries, comforts, and enjoyments which we now possess; while 
the price of the few that would remain would, in most instances, be very greatly in¬ 
creased. But whatever advantages may he derived — and it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate either their magnitude or importance — from availing ourselves of the 
peculiar capacities of production enjoyed by others, are wholly to he ascribed to com¬ 
merce as their real source and origin. 

We do not mean to say anything in this article with respect to the practical details 
connected with the different departments of commerce. These will be found under the 
various titles to which they refer. Our object, at present, is merely to show the nature 
and influence of commerce in general, and the restrictions that have sometimes been 
imposed upon it. We shall begin by endeavouring, first of all, to give some account of 
the nature of the services performed by the individuals by whom commetcinl under¬ 
takings are usually carried on. In the second place, we shall consider the influence of 
the home trade, or of (he intercourse subsisting amongst individuals of the same country. 
In the third place, we shall consider the influence of foreign trade, or of that intercourse 
which subsists amongst individuals belonging to different countries. After these topics 
have been discussed, we shall offer a few remarks on w hat has been termed tbe restiic- 
tive system ; or on the principles involved in the regulations enacted at different times, 
in this and other countries, for the government and direction of commerce. 

(2.) Mercantile Classes. — While the exchange of diffeient products is carried on by 
the producers themselves, they must unavoidably lose a great deal of time, and expe¬ 
rience many inconveniences. Were there no merchants, a farmer wishing to sell his 
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crop would be obliged, in the first place, to seek for customers, and to dispose of his 
corn as nearly as possible in such quantities as might suit the demands of the various 
individuals inclined to buy it; and after getting its price, he would next be obliged to 
send to 10 or 20 different and, perhaps, remote places, for the commodities he wanted to 
get in its stead. So that, besides being exposed to a world of trouble and inconvenience, 
his attention would be continually diverted from the labours of his farm. Under such a 
state of things, the work of production, in every different employment, would be meet¬ 
ing with perpetual interruptions, and many branches of industry that are successfully 
carried on in a commercial country would not be undertaken. 

The establishment of a distinct mercantile class effectually obviates these inconve¬ 
niences. When a set of dealers erect warehouses and shops for the purchase and sale 
of all descriptions of commodities, every producer, relieved from the necessity of seeking 
customers, and knowing beforehand where he may at all times be supplied with such 
products as he requires, devotes his whole time and energies to his proper business. 
The intervention of merchants gives a continuous and uninterrupted motion to the 
plough and the loom. Were the class of traders annihilated, all the springs of industry 
would be paralysed. The numberless difficulties that would then occur in effecting ex¬ 
changes would lead each particular family to endeavour to produce all the articles they 
had occasion for : society would thus be thrown back into primreval barbarism and 
ignorance ; the divisions of labour would be relinquished ; and the desire to rise in 
the world and improve our condition would decline, according as it became more diffi¬ 
cult to gratify it. What sort of agricultural management could be expected from 
farimirs who had to manufacture their own wool, and make their own shoes ? And what 
sorrof manufacturers would those be, who were every now and then obliged to leave the 
shuttle for the plough, or the needle for the anvil ? A society, without that distinction 
of employments and professions resulting from the division of labour, that is, without 
commerce , would be totally destitute of arts or sciences of any sort. It is by the assist¬ 
ance each individual renders to and receives from his neighbours, by every one applying 
himself in preference to some peculiar task, and combining, though probably without 
intending it, his efforts with those of others, that civilised man becomes equal to the 
most gigantic efforts, and appears endowed with almost omnipotent power 

The mercantile class has generally been divided into two subordinate classes — the 
wholesale dealers, and the retail dealers. The former purchase the various products of 
art and industry in the places where they are produced, or arc least valuable, and carry 
them to those where they are more valuable, or where they are more in demand ; nnd 
the latter, having purchased the commodities of the w holesale dealers, or the producers, 
collect them in shops, and sell them in such quantities and at such times as may best 
suit the public demand. These classes of dealers are alike useful; and the separation 
that has been effected between their employments is one of the most advantageous divi¬ 
sions of labour. The operations of the wholesale merchant are analagous to those of 
the miner. Neither the one nor the other makes any change on the bodies which ho 
carries from place to place. All the difference between them consists in this, — that the 
miner carries them from below ground to the surface of the earth, while the merchant 
carries them from one point to another on its surface. lienee it follows that the value 
given to commodities by the operations of the wholesale merchant may frequently ex¬ 
ceed that given to them by the producers. The labour or expense required to dig a 
quantity of coal from the mine, does not exceed what is required for its conveyance from 
Newcastle to London ; and it is a far more difficult and costly affair to fetch a piece of 
timber from Canada to England, than to cut down the tree. In this respect there is 
no difference between commerce and agriculture and manufactures. The latter give 
utility to matter, by bestowing on it such a shape as may best fit it for ministering to 
our wants and comforts; and the former gives additional utility to the products of the 
agriculturist and manufacturer, by bringing them from where they are of compara¬ 
tively little use, or are in excess, to where they are of comparatively great use, or are 
deficient. 

If the wholesale merchant were himself to retail the goods lie has brought from 
different places, he would require a proportional increase of capital ; and it would be 
impossible for him to give that exclusive attention to any department of his business, 
which is indispeasable to its being carried on in the best manner. It is for the interest 
of each dealer, as of each workman, to confine himself to some one business. . By this 
means each trade is better understood, better cultivated, and carried on in the cheapest 
possible manner, But whether carried on by a separate class of individuals or not, it is 
obvious that the retailing of commodities is indispensable. It is not enough that a cargo 
of tea should he imported from China, or a cargo of sugar from Jamaica. Most indi¬ 
viduals have some demand for these articles ; hut there is not, perhaps, a single private 
person, even in London* requiring so large a supply for his own consumption. It is 
clear, therefore, that they must be retailed ; that is, they must he sold in such quanti- 
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ties and at such times as may be most suitable for all classes of consumers. And since 
it is admitted, on all hands, that this necessary business vrill be best conducted by a 
class of traders distinct from the wholesale dealers, it is impossible to doubt that their 
employment is equally conducive as that of the others to the public interest, or that it 
tends equally to augment national wealth and comfort. 

II. Home Trade. 

The observations already made serve to show the influence of the home trade in 
allowing individuals to confine their attention to some one employment, and to prosecute 
it without interruption, llut it is not in this respect only that the establishment of 
the home trade is advantageous. It is so in a still greater degree, by its allowing the 
inhabitants of the different districts of the empire to turn their labour into those 
channels in which it will be most productive. The different soils, different minerals, 
and different climates of different districts, fit them for being appropriated, in preference, 
to certain species of industry. A district, like Lancashire, where coal is abundant, 
which has an easy access to the ocean, and a considerable command of internal 
navigation, is the natural scat of manufactures. Wheat and other species of grain are 
the natural products of rich arable soils ; and cattle, after being reared in mountainous 
districts, are most advantageously fattened in meadows and low grounds. Hence it 
follows, that the inhabitants of diflerent districts, by confining themselves to those 
branches of industry for the successful prosecution of which they have some peculiar 
capability, and exchanging their surplus produce for that of others, will obtain an 
incomparably larger supply of all sorts of useful and desirable products, than they 
could do, were they to apply themselves indiscriminately to every different buSiness.^ 
The territorial division of labour is, if possible, even more advantageous than its 
division among individuals. A person may be what is commonly called Jack of all 
trades; and though it is next to certain that he will not be well acquainted with any 
one of them, he may nevertheless make some sort of rude efforts in them all. Bat it 
is not possible to apply the same soils or the same minerals to every different purpose. 
Hence it is, that the inhabitants of the richest and most extensive country, provided it 
were divided into small districts without any intercourse with each other, or with 
foreigners, could not, how well soever labour might be divided among themselves, be 
otherwise than poor and miserable. Some of them might have a superabundance of 
corn, at the same time that they were wholly destitute of wine, coal, and iron: while 
others might have the largest supplies of the latter articles, with but very little grain. 
But in commercial countries no such anomalies can exist. Opulence and comfort arc 
there universally diffused. The labours of the mercantile classes enable the inhabitants 
of each district to apply themselves principally to those employments that are naturally 
best suited to them. This superadding of the division of labour among different 
provinces to its division among diflerent individuals, renders the productive powers of 
industry immeasurably greater ; and augments the mass of necessaries, conveniences, 
and enjoyments, in a degree that could not previously have been conceived possible, 
and which cannot be exceeded except by the introduction of foreign commerce. 

“With the benefit of commerce,” says an eloquent and philosophical writer, “ora 
ready exchange of commodities, every individual is enabled to avail himself, to the 
utmost, of the peculiar advantage of his place; to work on the peculiar materials with 
which nature has furnished him ; to humour his genius or disposition, and betake 
himself to the task in which he is peculiarly qualified to succeed. The inhabitant of 
the mountain may betake himself to the culture of his woods and the manufacture of 
his timber; the owner of pasture lands may betake himself to the care of his herds; 
the owner of the clay-pit to the manufacture of his pottery ; and the husbandman to 
the culture of his fields, or the rearing of his cattle. And any one commodity, 
however it may form but a small part in the accommodations of human life, may, under 
the facility of commerce, find a market in which it may be exchanged for what will 
procure any other part, or the whole: so that the owner of the clay-pit, or the 
industrious potter, without producing any one article immediately fit to supply his 
own necessities, may obtain possession of all that he wants. And commerce, in 
which H appears that commodities are merely exchanged, and nothing produced, is, 
nevertheless, in its effects, very productive, because it ministers a facility and an 
encouragement to every artist in multiplying the productions of his own art; thus 
adding greatly to the mass of wealth in the world, in being the occasion that much ia 
produced.”— (Ferguson*s Principles of Moral Science , vol. it p. 424.) 

The roads and canals that intersect a country, and open an easy communication be* 
tween its remotest extremities, render the greatest service to internal commerce, and also 
to agriculture and manufactures. A diminution of the expense of carriage has, in foot, 
the same effect as a diminution of the direct cost of production. If the coala brought 
Into a city sell at 20s. a ton, of which the carriage amounts to a hal£ or 10 it is plain 
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that in the event of an improved communication, such as a more level or direct road, a 
railway, or a canal, being opened for the conveyance of the coals, and that they can, by 
its means, be imported for half the previous expense, their price will immediately fall to 
15s. a ton; just as it would have done, had the expense of extracting them from the 
mine been reduced a half. 

Every one acquainted with the merest elements of political science is awarc^hat em¬ 
ployments arc more and more subdivided, that more powerful machinery is introduced, 
and the productive powers of labour increased, according as larger masses of the popu¬ 
lation congregate together. In a great town like London, Glasgow, or Manchester, the 
same number of hands will perform much more work than in a small village, where each 
individual has to perform several operations, and where the scale of employment is not 
sufficiently large to admit of the introduction of extensive and complicated machinery. 
But the great towns with which England is studded could not exist without our im¬ 
proved means of communication. These, however, enable their inhabitants to supply 
themselves with the bulky products of the soil and of the mines almost as cheaply as if 
they lived in country villages ; securing to them all the advantages of concentration, 
with but few of its inconveniences. Roads and canals are thus productive of a double 
benefit; for while, by affording comparatively cheap raw materials to the manufacturers, 
they give them the means of perfecting the divisions of labour, and of supplying propor¬ 
tionally cheap manufactured goods ; the latter arc conveyed by their means, and at an 
extremely small expense, to the remotest parts of the country. The direct advantages 
which they confer on agriculture arc not less important. Without them it would not be 
possible to carry to a distance sufficient supplies of lime, marl, shells, and other bulky 
and heavy articles necessary to give luxuriance to the crops of rich soils, and to render 
"those that arc poor productive. Good roads and canals, therefore, by furnishing the 
agriculturists with cheap and abundant supplies of manure, reduce, at one and the 
same time, the cost of producing the necessaries of life, and the cost of bringing them 
to market. 

In other respects, the advantages resulting from improved communications are probably 
even more striking. They give the same common interest to every different part of the 
most widely extended empire; and put down, or rather prevent, any attempt at mono¬ 
poly on the part of the dealers of particular districts, by bringing them into competition 
with those ot all the others. Nothing in a state enjoying great facilities of communica¬ 
tion is separate and unconnected. All is mutual, reciprocal, and dependent. Every 
man naturally gets into the precise situation that lie is best fitted to fill; and each, 
cooperating with every one else, contributes to the utmost of his power to extend the 
limits of production and civilisation. —(See Roads.) 

Such being the nature and vast extent of the advantages derived from the home trade, 
it is obviously the duty of the legislature to give it every proper encouragement and 
protection. It will be found, however, on a little consideration, that this duty is rather 
negative than positive — that it consists less in the framing of regulations, than in the 
removal of obstacles. The error of governments in matters of trade has not been that 
they have done too little, but that they have attempted too much. It will be afterwards 
shown that the encouragement which has been afforded to the producers of certain 
species of articles in preference to others, has uniformly been productive of disadvantage. 
In the mean time it is sufficient to observe, that the encouragement which a prudent and 
enlightened government bestows on industry, will equally extend to all its branches ; 
and will be especially directed to the removal of every thing that may in any respect • 
fetter the freedom of commerce, and the power of individuals to engage in different 
employments. All regulations, whatever be their object, that operate either to prevent 
the circulation of commodities from one part of the empire to another, or the free circu¬ 
lation of labour, necessarily tend to check the division of employments and the spirit of 
competition and emulation, and must, in consequence, lessen the amount of produce. 
Ehe same principle that prompts to open roads, to construct bridges and canals, should 
lead every people to erase from the statute book every regulation which either prevents 
or fetters the operations of the merchant and the free disposal of capital and labour. 
Whether the freedom of internal commerce and industry be interrupted by impassable 
mountains and swamps, or by oppressive tolls or restrictive regulations, the effect is 
equally pernicious. 

The common law and the ancient statute law of England are decidedly hostile to 
monopolies, or to the granting of powers to any particular class of individuals to furnish 
the market with commodities. Lord Coke distinctly states, “ that all monopolies con¬ 
cerning trade and traffic are against the liberty and freedom granted by the great 
charter, and divers other acts of parliament which are good commentaries upon that 
charter.*' — (2 Inst . 6;1.) And he affirms, in another place, that, “ Com mere ium jure 
gentium commune esse debet , et non in monoftolium et privatum pauhilorum quantum convtr- 
tendum, Iniquum eat aliis permittee, aliis inhibere mercaturam .** 
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But, notwithstanding this concurrence of the common ana statute law of the country 
in favour of the freedom of industry, during the arbitrary reigns of the princes of the 
house of Tudor, the notion that the crown was by its prerogative entitled to dispense 
with any law to the contrary, and to establish monopolies, became fashionable among the 
court lawyers, and was acted upon to a very great extent. Few things, indeed, occasioned 
so much dissatisfaction in the reign of Elizabeth as the multiplication*of monopolies ; 
and notwithstanding the opposition made by the crown, and the court party in parlia¬ 
ment, the grievance became at length so intolerable as to give rise to the famous statute 
of 1624 (21 James 1. c. 3.), by which all monopolies, grants, letters patent, and licences, 
for the sole buying, selling, and making of goods and manufactures, not given by an act 
of the legislature, are declared to be “ altogether contrary to the laws of this realm , void , 
and of none effect." This statute has been productive of the greatest advantage; and 
has, perhaps, contributed more than any other to the development of industry, and the 
accumulation of wealth. With the exception of the monopoly of printing Bibles, and 
the restraints imposed by the charters of bodies legally incorporated, the freedom of 
internal industry has ever since been vigilantly protected; full scope has been given 
to the principle of competition; the whole kingdom has been subjected to the same e<)ual 
law ; no obstacles have been thrown in the way of the freest transfer of commodities 
fiom one country or place to another; the home trade has been perfectly unfettered; and 
though the public have not been supplied with commodities at so low a price as they 
might have obtained them for, had there been no restrictions on foreign commerce, they 
have obtained them at the lowest price that would suffice to pay the home producers the 
cost of producing and bringing them to market. It is to this freedom that the com¬ 
paratively flourishing state of industry in Great Britain is mainly to be ascribed. 

III. Foreign Trade. 

What the home trade is to the different provinces of the same country, foreign trade 
is to all the countries of the world. Particular countries produce only particular com¬ 
modities, and, were it not for foreign commerce, would be entirely destitute of all but 
such are indigenous to their own soil. It is difficult for those who have not reflected 
on the subject, to imagine what a vast deduction would be made, not only from the 
comforts, but even from the necessaries, of every commercial people, were its intercourse 
with strangers put an end to. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that in Great Britain 
we owe to our intercourse with others a full half or more of all tliqt we enjoy. We are 
not only indebted to it for the cotton and silk manufactures, and. for supplies of wine, 
tea, coffee, sugar, the precious metals, See.; but we are also indebted to it for most of the 
fruits and vegetables that we now cultivate. At the same time, too, that foreign 
commerce supplies us with an immense variety of most important articles, of which we 
must otherwise have been wholly ignorant, it enables us to employ our industry in the 
mode in which it is sure to be most productive, and reduces the price of almost every 
article. We do not misemploy our labour in raising sugar from the beet-root, in culti¬ 
vating tobacco, or in forcing vines; but we employ ourselves in those departments of manu¬ 
facturing industry in which our command of coal, of capital, and of improved machinery 
give us an advantage; and obtain the articles produced more cheaply by foreigners, in 
exchange for the surplus produce of those branches in which we have a superiority over 
them. A commercial nation like England avails herself of all the peculiar facilities of 
production given by Providence to different countries. To produce claret here is 
perhaps impossible; and at all events it could not be accomplished, unless at more than 
100 times the expense required for its production in France. We do not, however, 
deny ourselves the gratification derivable from its use; and to obtain it, we have only to 
send to France, or to some country indebted to Fiance, some articles in the production 
of which wc have an advantage, and we get claret in exchange at the price which it 
takes to raise it under the most favourable circumstances. One country has peculiar 
capacities for raising corn, but is at the same time destitute of wine, silk, and tea; 
another, again, has peculiar facilities for raising the latter, but is destitute of the former ; 
and it is impossible to point out a single country which is abundantly supplied with any 
considerable variety of commodities of domestic growth. Non omnis fert omnia tellus. 
Providence, by giving to each particular nation something which the others want, has 
evidently intended that they should l>c mutually dependent upon one another. And it 
is not difficult to see that, ccctcris paribus , those must be the richest and most abundantly 
supplied with every sort of useful and desirable accommodation, who cultivate the arts 
of peace with the greatest success, and deal with all the world on fair and liberal 
principles. 

“ The commerce of one country with another is, in fact,” to use the words of an able 
and profound writer, “ merely an extension of that division of labour by which so many 
benefits are conferred upon the human race. As the same country is rendered the 
richer by the trade of one province with another; as its labour becomes thus infinitely 
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more divided and more productive than it could otherwise have been; and as the mutual 
supply to each other of all the accommodations which one province has, and another 
wants, multiplies the accommodations of the whole, and the country becomes thus in a 
wonderful degree more opulent and happy; the same beautiful train of consequences is 
observable in the world at large, — that great empire of which the different kingdoms 
and tribes of men may be regarded as the provinces. In this magnificent empire, too, 
one province is favourable to the production of one species of accommodation, and another 
province to another : l>y their mutual intercourse they are enabled to sort and distribute 
their labour as most peculiarly suits the genius of each particular spot. The labour of 
the human race thus becomes much more productive, and every species of accommodation 
is afforded in much greater abundance. The same number of labourers, whoso efforts 
might have been expended in producing a very insignificant quantity of home-made 
luxuries, may thus, in Great Britain, produce a quantity of articles for exportation, 
accommodated to the wants of other places, and peculiarly suited to the genius of 
Britain to furnish, which will purchase for her an accumulation of the luxuries of every 
quarter of the globe. There is not a greater proportion of her population employed in 
administering to her luxuries, in consequence of her commerce; there is probably a good 
deal less; but their labour is infinitely more productive: the h portion of commodities 
which the people of Great Britain acquire by means of the same labour, is vastly greater.” 

— ( Mill's Commerce defended , p. 3<S. ) 

What has been already stated is sufficient to expose the utter fallacy of the opinion 
that has sometimes been maintained, that whatever one nation may gain by her foreign 
commerce, must be lost by some one else. It is singular, indeed, how such a notion 
should ever have originated. Commerce is not directli/ productive , nor is the good de¬ 
rived from it to he estimated by its immediate effects. What commercial nations give is 
uniformly the fair equivalent of what they get. In their dealings they do not prey 
upon each other, but arc benefited alike. The advantage of commerce consists in its 
enabling labour to he divided, and giving each people the power of supplying themselves 
with the various articles for which they have a demand, at the lowest price required for 
their production in those countries and places where they are raised with the greatest 
facility. We import wine from Portugal, and cotton from America, sending in exchange 
cloth and other species of manufactured goods. By this means we obtain two very im¬ 
portant articles, which it would be all but impossible to produce at home, and which we 
could not, certainly, produce, except at an infinitely greater cost. But our gain is no loss 
to the foreigners. They derive precisely the same sort of advantage from the transaction 
that we do. We have very superior facilities for manufacturing, and they get from us 
cloth, hardware, and other important articles, at the price at which they can he produced 
in this country, and consequently for far less than their direct production would have 
cost them. The benefits resulting from an intercourse of this sort are plainly mutual and 
reciprocal. Commerce gives no advantage to any one people over any other people ; 
but it increases the wealth and enjoyments of all in a degree that could not previously 
have been conceived possible. 

But the influence of foreign commerce in multiplying and cheapening conveniences 
and enjoyments, vast as it most certainly is, is perhaps inferior to its indirect influence 

— that is, to its influence on industry, by adding immeasurably to the mass of desirable 
articles, by inspiring new tastes, and stimulating enterprise and invention by bringing 
each people into competition with foreigners, and making them acquainted witli their 
arts and institutions. 

The apathy and languor that exist in a rude state of society have been universally 
remarked. But these uniformly give place to activity and enterprise, according as man 
Is rendered familiar with new objects, and is inspired with a desire to obtain them. An 
individual might, with comparatively little exertion, furnish himself with an abundant 
supply of the commodities essential to his subsistence ; and if he had no desire to obtain 
others, or if that desire, however strong, could not be gratified, it would be folly to sup¬ 
pose that he should be laborious, inventive, or enterprising. But, when once excited, the 
wants and desires of man become altogether illimitable ; and to excite them, no more is 
necessary than to bring new products and new modes of enjoyment within his reach. 
Now, the sure way to do this is to give every facility to the most extensive intercourse 
with foreigners. The markets of a commercial nation being filled with tl;e various 
commodities of every country and every climate, the motives and gratifications which 
stimulate and reward the efforts of the industrious are proportionally augmented. The 
husbandman and manufacturer exert themselves to increase their supplies of raw and 
manufactured produce, that they may exchange the surplus*for the products imported 
from abroad. And the merchant, finding a ready demand for such products, is prompted 
to import a greater variety, to find out cheaper markets, and thus constantly, to afford 
new incentives to the vanity and ambition, and consequently to the enterprise and 
industry, of bis customers. Hie whole powers of the mind and the body are thus 
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called into action ; and the passion for foreign commodities — a passion which has some¬ 
times been ignorantly censured—becomes one of the most efficient causes of wealth 
and civilisation. 

Not only, however, does foreign commerce excite industry, distribute the gifts of 
nature, and enable them to be turned to the best account, but it also distributes the gifts 
of science and of art, and gives to each particular country the means of profiting by the 
inventions and discoveries of others as much as by those of her own citizens. The 
ingenious machine invented by Mr. Whitney, of the United States, for separating cotton 
wool from the pod, by reducing the cost of the raw material of one of our principal 
manufactures, has been quite as advantageous to us as to his own countrymen. And 
the discoveries and inventions of Watt, Arkwright, and Wedgwood, by reducing the 
cost of the articles we send abroad, have been as advantageous to our foreign customers 
as to ourselves. Commerce has caused the blessings of civilisation to be universally 
diffused, and the treasures of knowledge and science to be conveyed to the remotest 
corners. Its humanising influence is, in this respect, most important; while, by making 
each country depend for the means of supplying a considerable portion of its wants on 
the assistance of others^it lias done more than any thing else to remove a host of the 
most baleful prejudice^and tomiake mankind regard each other as friends and brothers, 
and not as enemies. The dread, once so prevalent, of the progress of other nations in 
wealth and civilisation, is now universally admitted to be as absurd as it is illiberal. 
While every people ought always to he prepared to resist and avenge any attack upon 
their independence or their honour, it is not to be doubted that their real prosperity 
will be best secured by their endeavouring to live at peace. “ A commercial war, whether 
crowned with victory or branded with defeat, can never prevent another nation from 
becoming more industrious than you afC ; and if they are more industrious they will 
sell cheaper ; and consequently your customers will forsake your shop and go to theirs. 
This will happen, though you covered the ocean witli fleets, and the land with armies. 
The soldier may lay waste ; the privateer, whether successful or unsuccessful, will make 
poor; but it is the eternal law of Providence that * the hand of the diligent can alone 
make rich — ( Tucker's Four Tracts, p. 41. 3d ed. ) 

Mr. Hume has beautifully illustrated the powerful and salutary influence of that spirit 
of industry and enterprise resulting from the e.ager prosecution of commerce and the 
arts. “ Mon,” says lie, “ are then kept in perpetual occupation, and enjoy, as their 
reward, the occupation itself, ns well as those pleasures which are the fruits of their 
labour. The mind acquires new vigour; enlarges its powers nnd faculties ; and, by an 
assiduity in honest industry, both satisfies its natural appetites, and prevents the growth 
of unnatural ones, which commonly spring up when nourished with ease and idleness, 
llunish those arts from society, you deprive men both of action and of pleasure; and, 
leaving nothing hut indolence in their place, you even destroy the relish of indolence, 
which never is agreeable hut when it succeeds to labour, and recruits the spirits, 
exhausted by too much application and fatigue. 

“ Another advantage of industry and of refinements in the mechanical arts is, that 
they commonly produce some refinements in the liberal; nor can the one be carried to 
perfection, without being accompanied in some degree witk the other. The same age 
which produces great philosophers and politicians, renowned generals and poets, usually 
abounds with skilful weavers and ship-carpenters. We cannot reasonably expect that a 
piece of woollen cloth will he wrought to perfection in a nation which is ignorant of 
astronomy, or where ethics arc neglected. The spirit of the age affects all the arts ; 
and tlie minds of men, being once roused from their lethargy, and put into a ferment¬ 
ation, turn themselves on all sides, and carry improvements into every art and science. 
Profound ignorance is totally banished ; and men enjoy the privilege of rational crea¬ 
tures, to think as well as to act, to cultivate the pleasures of the mind as well as those 
of the body. 

“ The more these refined arts advance, the more sociable do men become; nor is it 
possible that, when enriched with science, and possessed of a fund of conversation, they 
shoidd be contented to remain in solitude, or live with their fellow citizens in that distant 
manner which is peculiar to ignorant and barbarous nations. They flock into cities; 
love to receive and communicate knowledge ; to show their wit or their breeding; their 
taste in conversation or living, in clothes or furniture. Curiosity allures the wise, vanity 
the foolish, and pleasure both. Particular clubs and societies are every where formed; 
both sexes meet in an easy and sociable manner; and the tempers of men, as well as 
their behaviour, icfine apace. So that beside the improvements they receive from know¬ 
ledge and the liberal arts, it is impossible but they must feel an increase of humanity 
from the very habit of conversing together, and contributing to each other’s pleasure and 
entertainment Thus industry , knowledge and humanity are linked together by an in¬ 
dissoluble chain ; and are found, from experience as well as reason, to be peculiar to the 
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more polished, and what are commonly denominated the more luxurious ages.” — 
( Essay of Refinement in the Arts .) 

Most commercial treatises, and most books on political economy, contain lengthened 
statements as to the comparative advantages derived from the home and foreign trade. 
But these statements are almost always bottomed on the most erroneous principles. The 
quantity and value of the commodities which the inhabitants of an extensive country 
exchange with each other, is far greater than the quantity and value of those they ex¬ 
change with foreigners : but this is not, as is commonly supposed, enough to show that 
the home trade is proportionally more advantageous. Commerce, it must be borne in 
mind, is not a direct but an indirect source of wealth. The mere exchange of commo¬ 
dities adds nothing to the riches of society. The influence of commerce on wealth con* 
sists in its allowing employments to be separated and prosecuted without interruption. 
It gives the means of pushing the divisions of labour to the furthest extent; and supplies 
mankind with an infinitely greater quantity of necessaries and accommodations of all 
sorts, than could have been produced, had individuals and nations been forced to depend 
upon their own comparatively feeble efforts for the supply of their wants. And lienee, 
in estimating the comparative advantageousness of the home and foreign trades, the real 
questions to be decided are, which of them contributes most td&lic division of labour? 
and which of them gives the greatest stimulus to invention and industry? These ques¬ 
tions do not, perhaps, admit of any very satisfactory answer. The truth is, that both 
home trade and foreign trade are most prolific sources of wealth. Without the former, 
no division of labour could be established, and man would for ever remain in a barbarous 
state. I Fence, perhaps, we may say that it is the most indispensable ; but the length to 
■which it eould carry any particular country in the career of civilisation, would be limited 
indeed. Had Great Britain been cut off from all intercourse with strangers, there is 
no reason for thinking that we should have been at this day advanced beyond the point 
to which our ancestors had attained during the Heptarchy 1 It is to the products and 
the arts derived from others, and to the emulation inspired by their competition and 
example, that we are mainly indebted for the extraordinary progress we have already 
made, as well as for that we are yet destined to make. 

l)r. Smith, though lie has satisfactorily demonstrated the impolicy of all restrictions 
on the freedom of commerce, has, notwithstanding, endeavoured to show that it is more 
for the public advantage that capital should lie employed in the home trade than in foreign 
trade, on the ground that the capitals employed in the former arc more frequently re¬ 
turned, and that they set a greater quantity of labour in motion than those employed in 
the lartter. But we have elsewhere endeavoured to show that the rato of profit which 
different businesses yield is the only test of their respective advantageousness. — ( Prin¬ 
ciples of Political Economy , 3d ed. pp, 105—*181.) Now, it is quite evident that capital 
will not be employed in foreign trade, unless it yield as much profit as could be made by 
employing it at home. No merchant sends a ship to China, if it be in his power to 
realise a larger profit by sending her to Dublin or Newcastle ; nor would any one build 
a ship, unless he expected that the capital so laid out would he as productive as if it 
were employed in agriculture or manufactures. The more or less rapid return of capital 
is a matter of very little importance. If the average rate of profit be 10 per cent, an 
individual who turns over his capital 10 times a year, will make one per cent, of profit 
each time; whereas if he turns it only once a year, he will get the whole 10 per cent, 
at once. Competition reduces the rate of nett profit to about the same level in all 
businesses ; and we may be quite certain that those who employ themselves in the de¬ 
partments in which capital is most rapidly returned, do not, at an average, gain more 
than those who employ themselves in the departments in which the returns are most 
distant. No one is a foreign merchant because he would rather deal with foreigners 
than with his own countrymen, but because he believes he will he able to employ his 
capital more advantageously in foreign trade than in any other business : and while he 
does this, he is following that employment which is most beneficial for the public as 
well as for himself. 

IV. Restrictions on Commerce. 

The statements already made, by explaining the nature and principles of commercial 
transactions, are sufficient to evince the inexpediency of subjecting them to any species 
of restraint. It is obvious, indeed, that restrictions are founded on false principles. 
When individuals arc left to pursue their own interest in their own way, they naturally 
resort to those branches of industry which they reckon most advantageous for themselves; 
and, as we have just seen, these are the very branches in which it is most for the public 
interest that they should be employed. Unless, therefore, it could be shown that a 
government can judge better as to what sort of transactions are profitable or otherwise 
than private individuals, its regulations cannot be of the smallest use, and may be ex¬ 
ceedingly injurious. But any such pretension on the part of government would bo 
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universally scouted. It is undeniably certain that a regard to our own interest is, if not 
an unerring guide to direct us in such matters, at least incomparably better than any 
other. If the trade with a particular country or in a particular commodity be a losing 
one, or merely a less profitable one than others, it is quite as unnecessary to pass an act 
to prevent it from being carried on, as it would be to interfere to prevent individuals 
from selling their labour or their commodities below the market price. It appears, 
therefore, that all regulations affecting the freedom of commerce, or of any branch of 
industry, are either useless or pernicious. They are useless, when they are iutcmled to 
protect the interest of individuals by preventing them from engaging in disadvantageous 
businesses; and pernicious, when they prevent them from engaging in those that are 
advantageous.- The self-interest of the parties concerned is the only safe principle to 
go by in such matters. When the acts of the legislature are in unison with it, there 
is nothing to object to in them, save only that they might as well not exist; hut when¬ 
ever they are inconsistent with it,—that is, whenever they tend to divert capital and 
industry into channels into which individuals, if left .to their own discretion, would not 
have curried them, — they are decidedly injurious. 

No one denies that it is possible to confer, by means of a restrictive regulation, an 
advantage on a greater or less number of individuals. This, however, is no proof that 
it. is advantageous in a public point of view ; and it is by its influence in this respect that 
wo are to decide concerning it. If the exclusion of an article imported from abroad, in 
order to encourage its manufacture at home, raise its price in the home market, that cir¬ 
cumstance will, for a while at least, be advantageous to those engaged in its production. 
I!ul is it not clear that all that is thus gained by them is lost by those who purchase 
the article ? To suppose, indeed, that the exclusion of commodities that are compara¬ 
tively -heap, to make room for those that are comparatively dear, can be a means of 
enric hing a country, is equivalent to supposing that a people’s wealth might be increased 
by destroying their most powerful machines, and throwing their best soils out of eul- 
(i vat ion. 

l»ut it is contended, that though this might be the ease in the instance of commodities 
produced at home, it is materially different when the commodity excluded came to us 
from abroad. It is said, that in this case the exclusion of foreign produce increases the 
demand for that produced at home, and consequently contributes to increase the demand 
for labour; so that the vise of price it occasions is, in this way, more than balanced by 
the other advantages which it brings along with it. But the fact is, that though the 
demand for one species of produce may be increased by a prohibition of importation, the 
demand for some other species is sure to he at the same time equally diminished. Mliere 
is no jugglery in commerce. Whether it he carried on between individuals of the same 
country, or of different countries, it is in all cases bottomed on a fair principle of reci¬ 
procity. Those who will pot buy need not expect to sell, and conversely. It is impos¬ 
sible to export without making a corresponding importation. Wo get nothing from the 
foreigner gratuitously: and hence, when vve prevent the importation of produce from 
abroad, we prevent, by the very same act, the exportation of an equal amount of British 
produce. All that the exelusion of foreign commodities ever effects, is the substitution 
of one sort of demand for another. It lias been said, that “when we drink beer and 
porter vve consume the produce of English industry, whereas when we drink port or 
claret we consume the produce of the industry of the Portuguese and French, to the 
obvious advantage of the latter, and the prejudice of our countrymen 1 ” But, how 
paradoxical soever the assertion may at first sight, appear, there is not at bottom any real 
distinction between the two eases. What is it that induces foreigners to supply us with 
port and claret? 'flic answer is obvious: —We either send directly to Portugal and 
J'ranee an equivalent in Jiritish produce, or we send such equivalent, in the first place to 
.Smith America for bullion, and then send that bullion to the Continent to pay for the 
wine. And hence it is as clear as the sun at noon-day, that the Englishman who drinks 
only French wine, who eats only bread made of Polish wheat, and who wears only Saxon 
cloth, give*, by occasioning the exportation of a corresponding amount of British cotton, 
hardware, leather, or other produce, the same encouragement to the industry of his 
countrymen, that he would give were he to consume nothing not immediately produced 
at home. A quantity of port wine and a quantity of Birmingham goods are respectively 
of the same value; so that whether we directly consume the hardware, or, having ex¬ 
changed it for the wine, consume the latter, must plainly, in so far as the employment 
of British labour is concerned, be altogether indifferent. 

It is absolutely nugatory, therefore, to attempt to encourage industry at home by 
restraining importation from abroad. We might as well try to promote it by inter¬ 
dicting the exchange of shoes for hats. We only resort to foreign markets, that we may 
supply ourselves with articles that cannot be produced at home, or that require more 
labour to produce them here than is required to produce the equivalent exported to pay 
for them. It is, if any thing can be, an obvious contradiction and absurdity to attempt 
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to promote wealth or industry by prohibiting an intercourse of this sort. /8uch pro¬ 
hibition, even when least injurious, is sure to force capital and labour into less pro- 
ductive channels; and cannot fail to diminish the foreign demand for one species of 
produce, quite as much as it extends the home demand for another.. 

It is but seldom, however, that a restriction on importation from abroad does no 
more than substitute one sort of employment for another. Its usual effect is both to 
alter the distribution of capital and to increase the price of commodities. A country 
rarely imports any commodity from abroad that may be as cheaply produced at home. 
In the vast majority of instances, the articles bought of the foreigner could not be 
directly produced at home, without a much greater outlay of capital. Suppose that we 
import Jf,00O,QO0l. worth of any commodity, that its importation is prohibited, and that 
the same quantity of produce cannot be raised in this country for less than 1,200,000/L 
or 1,500,000/.: in a case of this sort, — and this is actually the case in 99 out of 
every 100 instances in which prohibitions are enacted, —the prohibition has the same 
effect on the consumers of the commodity, as if, supposing it not to have existed, 
they had been burdened with a peculiar tax of 200,000/. or 500,000/. a year. But, had 
such been the case, what the consumers lost would have gone into the coffers of the 
treasury, and would have afforded the means of repealing an equal amount of other 
taxes; whereas, under the prohibitory system, the high price, being occasioned by an 
increased difficulty of production, is of no advantage to any one. So that, instead of 
gaining any thing by such a measure, the public incurs a dead loss of 200,000/. or 
500,000/. a year. 

We have said that a prohibition of importation may be productive of immediate ad¬ 
vantage to the home producers of the prohibited article. It is essential, however, to 
remark that this advantage cannot continue for any considerable time, and that it must 
be followed by a period of distress. Were the importation of foreign silks put an end 
to, that circumstance, by narrowing the supply of silk goods, and raising their prices, 
would, no doubt, be, in the first instance, advantageous to the manufacturers, by ele¬ 
vating their profits above the common level. But the consequence would be, that those 
already engaged in the trade would immediately set about extending their concerns; at 
the same time that not a few of those engaged in other employments would enter a 
business which presented such a favourable prospect: nor would this transference of 
capital to the silk manufacture be stopped, till such an increased supply of silks had been 
brought to market as to occasion a glut. This reasoning is not founded upon hypothesis, 
lmt upon the widest experience. When a business is carried on under the protection 
of a restriction on importation, it is limited by the extent of the home market, and is 
incapable of further extension. It is, in consequence, particularly subject to that fluc¬ 
tuation which is the bane of industry. If, owing to a change of fashion, or any other 
cause, the demand be increased, then, as no supplies can be brought from abroad, prices 
suddenly rise, and the manufacture is rapidly extended, until a reaction takes place, 
and prices sink below their usual level : and if the demand decline, then, as there is no 
outlet abroad for the superfluous goods, their price is ruinously depressed, and the pro¬ 
ducers are involved in inextricable difficulties. The businesses deepest entrenched behind 
ramparts of prohibitions and restrictions, such as the silk trade previously to 1825, the 
West India trade, and agriculture since 1815, have undergone the most extraordinary 
vicissitudes; and have been at once more hazardous and less profitable than the businesses 
carried on under a system of fair and free competition. 

A prohibition against buying in the cheapest markets is really, also, a prohibition 
against selling in the dearest markets. There is no test of high or low price, except the 
quantity of other produce for which an article exchanges. Suppose that, by sending a 
certain quantity of cottons or hardware to Brazil, we might get in exchange 150 hhds. 
of sugar, and that the same quantity, if sent to Jamaica, would only fetch 100 hhds; is 
it not obvious, that by preventing the importation of the former, we force our goods to be 
sold for two thirds of the price they would otherwise have brought ? To suppose that a 
system productive of such results can be a means of increasing wealth, is to suppose what 
is evidently absurd. It is certainly true that a restrictive regulation, which has been long 
acted upon, and under which a large amount of capital is employed, should not be 
rashly or capriciously repealed. Every change in the public economy of a great nation 
ought to be gone about cautiously and gradually. Adequate time should be given to 
those who carry on businesses that have been protected, either to withdraw from them 
altogether, or to prepare to withstand the fair competition of foreigners. But this is dll 
that such persons can justly claim. To persevere in an erroneous and oppressive system, 
merely because its abandonment might be productive of inconvenience to individuals, 
would be a proceeding inconsistent with every object for yhich society is formed* and 
subversive of all improvement 

It may,^perhaps, be supposed that in the event of commodities being imported from 
abroad, after the abolition of a protecting regulation, that were previously produced 
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at home* the workmen and those engaged in their production would be thrown upon the 
parish. Such, however, is not the case. We may, by giving freedom to commerce, . 
change the specie* of labour in demand, but it is not possible that we should thereby 
change its quantify. * If, in consequence of the abolition of restrictions, our imports 
were increased 4,000,000/. or 5,000,000/., our exports, it is certain, must be augmented 
to the same extent: so that whatever diminution of the demand for labour might be Ex¬ 
perienced in certain departments would be balanced by a corresponding increase in 
ethers. 

The pressure of taxation has often been alleged as an excuse for restrictions on com¬ 
merce ; but it is not more valid than the rest. Taxation may be heavy, and even op¬ 
pressive ; but so long as it is impartially and fairly assessed, it equally effects all branches 
of industry earned on at home, and consequently affords no ground whatever ®fbr tha 
enactment of regulations intended to protect any particular business. And to propose 
to protect all branches of industry from foreign competition, is, in effect, to propose to 
put a total stop to commerce ; for if nothing is to be imported, nothing can be exported. 
The imposition of moderate duties on foreign commodities, for the sake of revenue, is 
quite another thing. Several of these commodities are among the very best subjects 
of taxation ; and when the duties on them are confined within proper bounds,—that is, 
when they are not so high as to exert any injurious influence over trade, or to occasion 
smuggling and fraud, — they cannot fairly be objected to. 

It is sometimes contended, by those who assert, on general grounds, that restrictions 
arc inexpedient, that it would be unwise, on thfc part of any country, to abolish them 
until she had obtained a security that those imposed by her neighbours would also be 
abolished. But the reasons that have been alleged in favour of this statement are not 
entitled to the least weight. It is our business to buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest markets, without being, in any degree, influenced by the conduct of others. If 
they consent to repeal the restrictions they have laid on commerce, so much the better. 
But whatever others may do, the line of policy we ought to follow is clear and well 
defined. To refuse, for example, to buy claret, brandy, Ac. from the French, because 
they lay restrictions on the importation of British hardware, cottons, &c., is not to 
retaliate upon them, but upon ourselves. The fact that wc do import French wine and 
brandy shows that we do export to France, or to some other country to which France is 
indebted, an equivalent, in some sort, of British produce. The fear of being glutted 
with foreign products, unless we secure beforehand a certain outlet for our own, is the 
most unfounded that can be imagined. The foreigner who will take nothing of ours, 
can send us nothing of his. Though our ports were open to the merchants of all the 
countries of the world, the exports of British produce must always be equal to the 
imports of foreign produce; and none but those who receive our commodities, either at 
first or second hand, could continue to send any thing to us. 

“ Les Strangers nc peuvent demandcr ni dSsirer rien mieux, que la liberty de vous 
achetcr et de vous vendre chez vous et dans vos colonies. II faut la leur accorder, non 
par foiblesse et par impuissance, mais parcequ’elle cst juste en elle-meme, etqu’elle vous 
est utile. Ils ont tort sans doute de la refuser chez eux : mais cette fautc d’ignorance, 
dont, sans le savoir, ils sont punis les premiers, n’est pas un raison qui doive vous porter 
a vous nuire a vous-meme cn suivant cot exeinple, ct 4 vous exposer aux suites et aux 
dispenses d’une guerre pour avoir la vaine satisfaction d’uscr des repr^sailles, dont Peffet 
ne peut manquer de retomber sur vous, et de rendre votre commerce plus d6savantageux.” 
— {Le I'rosne de V Ordrc Social , p. 416.) 

There are some, however, who contend, that though restrictions on importation from 
•abroad be unfavourable to opulence, and the advancement of individuals and nations in 
arts and civilisation, they may, notwithstanding, be vindicated on other grounds, as con¬ 
tributing essentially to independence and security. The short and decisive answer to 
this is to be found in the reciprocity of commerce. It does not enrich one individual or 
nation at the expense of others, but confers its favours equally on all. .We are under no 
obligations to the Portuguese, the Russians, or any other people with whom we carry on 
trade. It is not our advantage, but their own ,, that they have in view in dealing with us. 
We give them the full value of all that we import; and they would suffer quite as much 
inconvenience as we should do were this intercourse put an end to. The independence 
at which those aspire who would promote it by laying restrictions on commerce, is the 
independence of the solitary and unsocial savage ; it is not an independence productive 
of strength, but of weakness. “ The most flourishing states, at the moment of their 
highest elevation, when they were closely connected with every part of the civilised world 
by the golden chains of successful commercial enterprise, were, according to this doctrine^ 
in the most perfect state of absolute dependence. It was not till all these Connections 
were dissolved, and they had sunk in the scale of nations, that their true independence 
commenced I Such statements carry with them their own refutation. There la a 
natural dependence of nations upon each other, as there' is a natural dependence of 
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individuals upon each other. Heaven has so ordered it. Some soils, some climates, 
some situations, are productive exclusively of some peculiar fruits, which cannot else¬ 
where be profitably produced. Let nations follow this as their guide. In a rich and 
rising community, the opulent capitalists maybe as dependent upop the poor labourers, 
as the poor labourers upon the opulent capitalists. So it is with nations. The iftutual 
dependence of individuals upon each other knits and binds society together, and leads to 
the most rapid advancement in wealth, in intelligence, and in every kind of improve¬ 
ment. It is the same, but on a far larger scale, with the mutual dependence of nations. 
To this alone do we owe all the mighty efforts of commerce: and what lights, what 
generous feelings, and multiplied means of human happiness, has it not every where 
spread l”—-(North American Review , No. 57.) 

The principles of commercial freedom, and the injurious influence of restrictive regu¬ 
lations, were set in a very striking point of vi#w by Dr. Smith, in his great wovk; and 
they have been since repeatedly explained and elucidated. Perhaps, however, the true 
doctrines upon this subject have nowhere been better stated than in the petition pre¬ 
sented by the merchants of London to the House of Commons on the 8th of May, 1820, 
This document is one of the most gratifying proofs of the progress of liberal and enlarged 
views. It was subscribed by all the principal merchants of the metropolis, who did not 
scruple to express their conviction, that the repeal of every protective regulation would 
be for the public advantage. Such an address, confirming, as it did, the conclusions of 
science, by the approval of the best informed and most extensive merchants of the world, 
had a powerful influence over the legislature. During the last 20 years several most 
important reforms have been made in our commercial system; so that, besides being 
the first to promulgate the true theory of commerce, we are now entitled to the praise of 
being the first to carry it into effect. No doubt our trade is still fettered by many 
vexatious restraints; but these will gradually disappear, according as experience serves 
to disclose the benefits resulting from the changes already made, and the pernicious 
operation of the restrictions that are still allowed to continue. 

'Hie petition now referred to is too important to be omitted in a work of this sort. 
It is as follows: — 

“ To the Honourable tlio Commons, ftc. The Petition of the Merchants of the City of London, 

“ Shewoth, 

“ That foreign commerce is eminently conducive to the wealth and prosperity of a country, by enabling 
it to import the commodities for the production of which the soil, climate, capital, and industry of other 
countries are beat calculated, and to export, in payment, those articles for which its own situation is 
better adapted. 

“ That freedom from restraint Is calculated to give the utmost extension to foreign trade, and the best 
direction to the capital and industry of the country. 

“ That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market, and selling in the dearest, which regulates every 
'merchant in his Individual dealings, is strictly applicable, as tho best rule for the trade of the whole 
nation. 

“ That a policy founded on these principles would render the commerce of the world an interchange 
of mutual advantages, and diffuse an increase of wealth and enjoyments among the inhabitants of each 
state. 

“ That, unfortunately, a policy the very reverse of this has been and is more or less adopted and acted 
upon by the government of this and every other country; each trying to exclude the productions of other 
countries, with the specious and well-meant design of encouraging its own productions : thus inflicting 
on the bulk of its subjects, who are consumers, the necessity of submitting to privations in the quantity 
or quality of commodities; and thus rendering what ought to be tho source of mutual benefit and of 
harmony among states, a constantly recurring occasion of jealousy and hostility. 

“ That the prevailing prejudices in favour of the protective or restrictive system maybe traced to the 
erroneous supposition that evory importation of foreign commodities occasions a diminution or dis¬ 
couragement of our own productions to the same extent: whereas it may be clearly shown, that although 
the particular description of production which could not stand against unrestrained foreign competition 
would bo discouraged, yet, as no importation could be continued for any length of time without a corre¬ 
sponding exportation, direct or indirect, there w ould be an encouragement, for the purpose of that export¬ 
ation, of some other production to which our situation might be better suited ; thus affording at least an 
equal, andprobably a greater, and certainly a more beneficial, employment to our own capital and labour. 

“ That of the numerous protective and prohibitory duties of our commercial code, it may be proved 
that, while all operato ns a very heavy tax on tho community at large, very few are of any ultimate 
benefit to the classes in whose favour they were originally instituted, and none to the extent of the loss 
occasioned by them to other classes. 

44 That among the other evils of the restrictive or protective system, not the least is, that the artificial 
protection of one branch of industry or source of production against foreign competition, is set up as a 
ground of claim by other branches for similar protection ; so that if the reasoning upon which tlicso 
restrictive or prohibitory regulations are founded wero followed out consistently, It would not stop short 
of excluding us from all foreign commerce whatsoever. And the same train of argument, which, with 
corresponding prohibitions and protective duties, should exclude us from foreign trade, might be brought 
forward to justify the re-enactment of restrictions upon the interchange of productions (unconnected with 
public revenue) among the kingdoms composing the union, or among the counties of tho same kingdom. 

“ That an investigation of the effects of tho restrictive system at this time is peculiarly called for, as it 
may, in the opinion of your petitioners, lead to a strong presumption, that the distress, which, now so 
generally prevails, is considerably aggravated by that system; and that some relief may be obtained 
by the earliest practicable removal of Buch of the restraints ns may be shown to be most injurious to the 
capital and industry of the community, and to be attended with no compensating benefit to the public 
revenue. 

44 That a declaration against the anti-commercial principles of our restrictive system Is of tho^nore 
importance at the present juncture; inasmuch as, fn several instances of recent occurrence, the roer* 
chants and manufacturers of foreign countries have assailed their respective governments with applica¬ 
tions for further protective or prohibitory duties and regulations, urging the example and authority of 
this country, against which they are almost exclusively directed, as a sanction for the policy of such 
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, measures.. And certainly, If the reasoning upon which our restrictions have been defended is worth any 
thiuj?, it will apply in behalf of the regulations of foreign states against us. They insist upon our supe- 
riorityin capital and machinery, as we do upon their comparative exemption from taxation, nnd with 
equal foundation.' 

“ That nothing would tend more to counteract the commercial hostility of foreign states, than tho 
adoption of a more enlightened and more conciliatory policy on the part of this country. 

That although, as a matter of more diplomacy* it may sometimes answer to hold the removal of 
particular prohibitions, or high duties, as depending upon corresponding concessions by other states in 
our favour, it does not follow that we should maintain our restrictions in cases where the detired con¬ 
cessions on their part cannot be obtained. Our restrictions would not be the less prejudicial to our own 
capital and industry, because other governments persisted in preserving impolitic regulations. 

** That, upon the whole, the most liberal would prove to be the most politic course on such occasions. 

“ That independent of the direct benefit to be derived by this country, on every occasion of such con¬ 
cession or relaxation, a great incidental object would be gained, by the recognition of a sound principle nr 
standard, to which all subsequent arrangements might be referred; and by the salutary influence which 
n promulgation of such just views, by tho legislature and by the nation at large, could not fall to have on 
tho policy of other states. 

“ That in thus declaring, as your petitioners ^o, their conviction of the impolicy and injustice of the 
restrictive system , and in desiring every practicable relaxation of it, they have in view only such parts of 
it as are not connected, or are only subordinated so, with the public revenue. As long as the necessity lor 
the present amount of revenue subsists, your petitioners cannot expect so Important a branch of it as the 
customs to be given up, nor to be materially diminished, unless some substitute less objectionable be sug¬ 
gested. flut it is against evny restrictive regulation of trade, nut essential to the revenue, against till 
duties merely protective from foreign competition , and against the excess of $uch duties as arc partly for 
the purpose oy revenue, and partit/Jur that oj protection , that the prayer of the present petition is respect¬ 
fully submitted to the wisdom of parliament, 

“ May it therefore,” &c. 

For examples of the practical working and injurious operation of restrictions, sec the 
articles Bordeaux, Cadiz, Cagliari, Coi.ony Trade, Corn Laws and Corn Trade, 
Naples, Timber, &c., in this Dictionary ; the articles on the American Tariff and the 
French Commercial System in Nos. 96. and 99. of the Edinburgh Review ; the petition and 
Memoire a VAppni , addressed, in 1828, by the landowners and merchants of the Gironde 
to the Chamber of Deputies. &c. &c. 

For an account of the doctrines with respect to the balance of trade, nnd the import¬ 
ation and exportation of the precious metals, see the articles Balance op Trade, and 
Exchange. 

For an account of the articles exported from and imported into Great Britain, see 
Imports and Exports. 

COMPANIES. In commerce or the arts, a company is a number of persons asso¬ 
ciated for the purpose of carrying on some commercial or industrious undertaking. 
When there are only a few individuals associated, it is most commonly called a copartnery ; 
the term company being usually applied to large associations, like the East India Com¬ 
pany, the Bank of England, &t\, who conduct their operations by means of agents 
acting under the orders of a Board of directors. 

Companies have gencrully been divided into two great classes — exclusive or joint 
stock companies, and open and regulated companies. 

1. Exclusive or Joint Stock Companies. — By an institution of this sort is meant a 
company having a certain amount of capital, divided into a greater or smaller number of 
transferable sliaics, managed for the common advantage of the shareholders by a body of 
directors chosen by and responsible to them. After the stock of a company of thissoit 
fias been subscribed, no one can enter it without previously purchasing one or more 
shares belonging to some of the existing members. The partners do nothing individually; 
all their resolutions are taken in common, and are carried into effect by the directors and 
those whom they employ. 

According to the common law of England, all the partners in a joint stock company 
are jointly and individually liable, to the whole extent of their fortunes, for the debts of tho 
company. They may make arrangements amongst themselves, limiting their obligations 
with respect to each other; but unless established by an authority competent to set aside 
the general rule, they arc all indefinitely responsible to the public. Parliament some¬ 
times limits the responsibility of the shareholders in joint stock companies established by 
statute, to the amount of the shares they respectively hold. Charters of incorporation 
granted by the Crown were also, until lately, supposed necessarily to have this effect; 
lmtby the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 96. the Crown is empow ered to grant charters of incorporation 
by which the members of corporate bodies may be made individually liable , to such extent, 
and subject to such regulations and restrictions, as may be deemed expedient. lienee 
charters are now frequently granted for the purpose merely of enabling companies to sue 
and be sued in courts of law, under the names of some of their office-bearers, without in 
any respect limiting the responsibility of the shareholders to the public. This limitation 
cannot be implied in a charter any more than in an act of parliament, and will be held 
not to exist'unless it be distinctly set forth. 

, “In a private copartnery, no partner, without the consent of the company, can transfer 
his share to another person, or introduce a new member into the company. Each 
member, however, may, upon proper warning,. withdraw from the -copartnery, and 
demand payment from them of his share of the common stock. In a joint stock com- 
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pany, on the contrary, no member can demand payment of his share from the company; 
but each member may, without their consent, transfer his share to another person, and 
thereby introduce a new member. The value of a share in a joint stock is always the 
price which it will bring in the marketj and this may be either greater or less, m any 
proportion, than the sum which its owner stands credited forin the stock of the company.'* 
— ( Wealth of Nation «, p. 333.) 

2. Utility of Joint Stock Companies. — Whenever the capital required to carry on any 
undertaking exceeds what may be furnished by an individual, it is indispensable, in order 
to the prosecution of the undertaking, that an association should be formed. In all those 
cases, too, in which the chances of success are doubtful, or where a lengthened period 
must necessarily elapse before an undertaking can be completed, an individual, though 
ready enough to contribute a small sum in connection with others, would, generally 
speaking, be very little inclined, even if he hpd the means, to encounter the whole 
responsibility of such enterprises. Hence the necessity and advantage of companies or 
associations. It is to them that we arc indebted for those canals and railways by 
which every part of the country is intersected, for the formation of so many noble docks 
and warehouses, for the institution of our principal banks and insurance offices, and for 
many other establihments of great public utility carried on by the combined capital 
and energies of large bodies and individuals. 

3 Branches of Industry , for the Prosecution of which Joint Stock Companies may be 
advantageously established. — In order to ensure a rational prospect of success to a com¬ 
pany, the undertaking should admit of being carried on according to a regular systematic 
plan. The reason of this is sufficiently obvious. The business of a great association 
must be conducted by factors or agents; and unless it be of such a nature as to admit 
of their duties being clearly pointed out and defined, the association would cease to have 
any effectual control over them, ancl would be, in a great measure, at their mercy. An 
individual who manages his own affairs reaps all the advantage derivable from superior 
skill, industry, and economy ; but the agents, and even directors of joint stock companies 
labour, in most cases, entirely or principally for the advantage of others; and cannot 
therefore, however conscientious, have the same powerful motives to act with energy 
prudence, and economy. “ Like,” says Dr. Smith, “the stewards of a rich man, they 
are apt to consider attention to small matters as not for their masters’ honour, and very 
easily give themselves a dispensation from having it. Negligence and profusion, there¬ 
fore, must always prevail more or less in the management of the affairs of such a 
company. ” It also not unfreq uently happens that they suffer from the bad faith, as well 
as the carelessness and extravagance of their servants ; the latter having in many instances 
endeavoured to advance their own interests at the expense of their employers. Hence 
the different success of companies whose business may be conducted according to a nearly 
uniform system, — such as dock, canal, and insurance companies, railroad companies, 
&e.,—and those whose business does not admit o/being reduced to any regular plan, 
and where much must always be left to the sagacity and enterprise of those employed. 
All purely commercial companies, trading upon a joint stock, belong to the latter class. 
Not one of them has ever been able to withstand the competition of private adventurers; 
they cannot subject the agents they employ to buy and sell commodities in distant 
countries to any effectual responsibility ; and from this circumstance, and the abuses that 
usually insinuate themselves into every department of their management, no such com¬ 
pany has ever succeeded, unless when it has obtained some exclusive privilege, or been 
protected from competition. 

The circumstances now mentioned would seem to oppose the most formidable obstacles 
to the success of the companies established in this country for the prosecution of mining 
in America. This business does not admit of being reduced to a regular routine system. 
Much must always depend on the skill and probity of the agents employed at the mines; 
and it must plainly be very difficult, if not quite impossible, for directors resident in 
London to exercise any effectual surveillance over the proceedings of those who are at so 
great a distance. Hence it is not at all likely that these establishments will ever be so 
productive to the undertakers, as if they had been managed by the parties themselves. 

The Abb6 Morellet lias given, in a tract published in 1769 ( Examen dela Rtponsede 
M. N*, pp. 35—38.), a list of 55 joint stock companies,' for the prosecution of various 
branohes of foreign trade, established in different parts of Europe since 1600, every one 
of which had foiled, though most of them had exclusive privileges. Most of those that 
have been established since the publication of the Abb4 MoreUet’s tract have had a 
similar fote. 

But notwithstanding both principle and experience concur in showing how very ill 
fitted a large association is for the purpose of prosecuting commercial undertakings, there 
are cases in which they cannot be prosecuted except by associations of this SQ^ and when 
it may be expedient to grant them certain peculiar privileges. When, owing either to 
the disinclination or inability of government to afford protection to those engaged in any 
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particular department of trade, they are obliged to provide for their own defiance and 
security, it is obviously necessary that they should have the jiower to exclude such indi¬ 
viduals as may refuse to submit to the measures, or to bear their due share of the expense, 
required for the common protection of all. The Russian Company, the East India Com¬ 
pany, the Levant or Turkey Company, and most of the other great trading companies 
which have existed in this country, seem principally to have grown out of a real or sup¬ 
posed necessity of this sort. It was not believed that any safe or advantageous intercourse 
could be carried on with barbarous countries without the aid of ships of war, factories, 
interpreters, &c. And as government was not always able or willing to afford this 
assistance, the traders were formed into companies or associations, and vested with such 
peculiar privileges as appeared to be necessary for enabling them to prosecute the trade 
without any extrinsic support. " When,” says Dr. Smith, “ a company of merchants 
undertake, at their own risk and expense, f*> establish a new trade with some remote and 
barbarous nation, it may not be unreasonable to incorporate them into a joint stock com¬ 
pany, and to grant them, in case of success, a monopoly of the trade for a certain number 
of years. It is the easiest and most natural way in which the state can recompense them 
for hazarding a dangerous and expensive experiment, of which the public is afterwards 
to reap the benefit. A temporary monopoly of this kind may be vindicated upon the 
same principles upon which a like monopoly of a new machine is granted to its inventor, 
and that of a new book to its author. But upon the expiration of the term, the monopoly 
ought certainly to determine ; the forts and garrisons, if it was found necessary to establish 
any, to be taken into the hands of government, their value to be paid to the company, 
and the trade to be laid open to all the subjects of the state.” — ( Wealth of Nations, 
p. 339.) 

It may be doubted, however, whether it be really necessary, even in such a case as that 
now mentionoi, to establish a joint stock company with peculiar privileges, and whether 
the same thing might not be more advantageously effected by the establishment of an 
open or regulated company. 

4. Open or Regulated, Companies. — The affairs of such companies or associations are 
managed by directors appointed by the members. They do not, however, possess a com¬ 
mon or joint stock. Each individual pays a fine upon entering into the company, and 
most commonly an annual contribution : a duty applicable to the business of the company 
is also sometimes charged upon the goods imported and exported from and to the countries 
with which they trade. The sums so collected are applied by the directors to fit. out 
ambassadors, consuls, and such public functionaries as may be required to facilitate com¬ 
mercial dealings, or to build factories, maintain cruisers, &c. The members of such 
companies trade upon tlieir own stock, and at their own risk. So that when the fine, or 
the sum payable on admission into a regulated company, is moderate, it is impossible for 
its members to form any combination that would have the effect of raising their profits 
above the common level; and there is the same keen and close competition amongst them 
that there is amongst other classes of traders. A regulated company is, in fact, a device 
for making those engaged in a particular branch of trade bear the public or political 
expenses incident to it, at the same time that it leaves them to conduct their own business 
with their own capital, and in their own way. 

Should, therefore, government at any time refuse, or be unable to afford, that protec¬ 
tion to those engaged in any branch of trade which is necessary to enable them to carry 
it on, their formation into a regulated company would seem to be the most judicious 
measure that could be adopted j inasmuch as it would obtain for them that protection 
which is indispensable, without encroaching on the freedom of individual enterprise. 

The African, the Levant, and some other branches of trade, were for a long time con¬ 
ducted by open or regulated companies. These, however, have been recently abolished: 
the African Company, by the act 1 & 2 Geo. 4. c. 28. ; and the Levant Company, by the 
act 6 Geo. 4. c. 33, The Russia Company still exists. — (See Russia Company.) 

In so far as relates to protection, it may perhaps be thought, for the reasons given by 
Dr. Smith, that a joint stock company is better calculated to afford it than a regulated 
company. The directors of the latter having, Dr. Smith alleges, no particular interest 
in the prosperity of the general trade of the company, for behoof of which, ships of war, 
factories, or forts have to be maintained, are apt to neglect them, and to apply their whole 
energies to the care of their own private concerns. But the interest of the directors of 
a joint stock company are, he contends, in a great measure identified with those of the 
association. They have no private capital employed in the trade ; their profits must 
depend upon the prudent and profitable management of the common stock ; and it may, 
therefore, it is argued, be fairly presumed that they will be more dispdsed to attend care¬ 
fully to all the means by which the prosperity of the association may be best secured. On 
the other hand, however, it is seldom that the directors of joint stock companies atop at 
the proper point; having almost invariably attempted to extend their commercial dealings 
by force, and to become not only merchants but sovereigns. Nor is this any thing but 
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what might have been expected, seeing that the consideration and extensive patronage 
accruing from such measures to the directors is generally of far more importance to them 
than a moderate increase of the dividends on their stock. Whenever they have been 
able, they have seldom scrupled to employ arms to advance their projects ; and instead of 
contenting themselves with shops and factories, have constructed fortifications, embodied 
armies, and engaged in war. But sucli has not been the case with regulated companies. 
The businesses under their control have uniformly been conducted in a comparatively 
frugal and parsimonious manner ; their establishments have been, for the most part, con¬ 
fined to factories; and they have rarely, if ever, allowed themselves to be seduced by 
schemes of conquest and dominion. 

And hence, considering them as commercial machines , it does not really seem that there 
can be any doubt as to the superiorly of a regulated over a joint stock company. The 
latter has .the defect, for which nothing almost can compensate, of entirely excluding 
individual enterprise and competition. When such a company enjoys any peculiar privi¬ 
lege, it naturally, in pursuing its own interest, endeavours to profit by it, how injurious 
soever it may be to the public. If it have a monopoly of the trade with any particular 
country, or of any particular commodity, it rarely fails, by understocking the home and 
foreign markets, to sell the goods which it imports and exports at an artificially enhanced 
price. It is not its object to employ a comparatively large capital, but to make a large 
profit on a comparatively small capital. The conduct of the Dutch East IndiS. Company, 
in burning spices, that their price might not be lowered by larger importations, is an 
example of the mode in which such associations uniformly and, indeed, almost necessarily 
act. All individuals are desirous of obtaining the highest possible price for what they 
have to sell : and if they arc protected by a monopoly, or an exclusive privilege, from 
the risk of being undersold by others, they never hesitate about raising the price of their 
products to the highest elevation that the competition of the buyers will allow them ; 
and thus frequently realise the most exorbitant profits. 

And yet, notwithstanding these advantages, such is the negligence, profusion, and 
peculation, inseparable from the management of great commercial companies, that even 
those that have had the monopoly of the most advantageous branches of commerce have 
rarely been able to keep out of debt. It will be shown in the article East India Com- 
tyny, that that association has lost by its trade; and that, had it not been for the aid 
derived from the revenues of India, it must long since have ceased to exist. To buy in 
one market; to sell with profit in another; to watch over the perpetually occurring 
variations in the prices, and in the supply and demand of commodities; to suit with 
dexterity and judgment the quantity and quality of goods to the wants of each market; 
and to conduct each operation in tlic best and cheapest manner ; requires a degree of 
unremitting vigilance and attention, which it would be visionary to expect from the 
directors or servants of a great joint stock association. Hence it lias happened, o\er 
and over again, that branches of commerce which proved ruinous to companies, have 
become exceedingly profitable when carried on by individuals. 

5. Constitution of Companies. — When application is made to parliament for an act 
to incorporate a number of individuals into a joint stock company for the prosecution of 
any useful undertaking, care should be taken not to concede to them any privileges that 
may be rendered injurious to the public. If a company be formed for the construction 
of a dock, a road, or a canal, it may be necessary, in order to stimulate individuals to 
engage in the undertaking, to give them some peculiar privileges for a certain number 
of years. But if other persons were to be permanently hindered from constructing new 
docks, or opening new lines of communication, a lasting injury might be done to the 
public. It may he highly expedient to'incorporate a company for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing water into a city ; but supposing there were no springs in the vicinity, other than 
those to which this company has acquired a right, they might, unless restrained by the 
act incorporating them, raise the price of water to an exorbitant height; and make large 
profits for themselves at the expense and to the injury of the public. In all cases of this 
sort; and in the case, indeed, of all joint stock companies established for the formation 
of canals, railroads, &c. ; it would be sound policy to limit the rates charged for their 
services, or on account of the water, ships, goods, &c. conveyed by their means, and also 
to limit the dividends, or to fix a maximum beyond which they should not be augmented : 
enacting, that if the rates charged by the company produce more than sufficient to pay 
the maximum rate of dividend, and to defray the wear and tear of the aqueduct, canal, 
&c., they shall be allowed to reduce them till they only yield this much ; and, in the 
event of their declining to do so, that the whole surplus above paying the dividend shall 
be applied to purchase up the stock of the association, so that ultimately the charges on 
account of dividends may be entirely abolished. Had this principle been acted upon 
when canals first began to bo formed in England, the carriage of goods conveyed by 
some of the most important lines of communication would now have cost almost nothing ; 
aud this desirable result might have been accomplished in the way now suggested, with- 
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out, we believe, diminishing in any degree the number of those undertakings. Probably, 
however, the better way, in such cases, would be for the legislature to reserve to itself, 
where’ it institutes such companies, power periodically to revise these rates of charges. 
There arc few who, at the time they engage in such enterprises, suppose that they will 
yield more than 10 or 12 per cent. ; and vast numbers will always be disposed to engage 
in them, if there be any reasonable prospect of their yielding this much. Now, when such 
is the case, is it not the duty of government to provide, in the event of the undertaking 
becoming in an unexpected and unusual degree profitable , that the public should derive 
some advantage from it ? This is not a case in which competition can reduce profits to 
the common level. The best, perhaps the only practicable, line for a canal or railroad 
between any two places will be appropriated by those who are first in the field ; who 
thus, in fact, obtain a natural monopoly of which they cannot be deprived: and hence 
the advantage of limiting the charges and dividends: without discouraging enterprise, 
it affords a security that private individuals shall not reap an unusual and unlooked-for 
profit at the expense of the public. 

In all those cases in which companies are formed for the prosecution of undertakings 
that may be carried on, with equal advantage to the public, by individuals; or where 
there arc no very considerable difficulties to overcome, or risks to encounter; they ought 
to enjoy no privilege whatever, but should be regarded, in every point of view, as if 
they were mere individuals. 

Tor accounts of the principal joint stock and regulated companies established in this 
country, see the articles Hank or England, Docks, East India Company, Insurance, 
Russia Company, See. &c. 

6. Companies cn Commandite. — In France there is a sort of companies denominated 
societes en commandite. A society of this description consists of one or more partners 
liable, without limitation, for the debts of the company ; and one or more partners, or 
commnndituircs , liable only to the extent of the funds they have subscribed. A com - 
mandituire must not, however, take any part in the business of the company ; if he do 
this, he loses his inviolability, and makes himself responsible for the debts of the asso¬ 
ciation. The names of the partners in such societies must be published, and the amount 
of the sums contributed by the conimanditaires. 

It has been proposed to introduce partnerships of this sort into this country ; but it 
seems very doubtful whether any thing would be gained by such a measure. Partner¬ 
ships en commandite may bo very easily abused, or rendered a means of defrauding the 
public. It is quite visionary to imagine that the commanditaircs can be prevented from 
indirectly influencing the other partners; and supposing a collusion to exist amongst 
them, it might be possible for them to divide large sums as pioflt, when, perhaps, they 
luid really sustained a loss; and to have the hooks of the association so contrived, that 
it might be very difficult to detect the fraud. This, it is alleged, is by no means a rare 
occurrence in France. 

7. Civic Companies , or Corporations. — Exclusive of the companies previously men¬ 
tioned, a number of ancient companies or corporations exist in this and most other 
European countries, the members of which enjoy certain political as well as commercial 
privileges. When the feudal system began to be subverted by the establishment of 
good order and regular government in the towns, the inhabitants were divided into 
certain trades or corporations, by which the magistrates and other functionaries were 
chosen. The members of these trades, or corporations, partly to enhance the value of 
their privileges, and partly to provide a resource, in case of adversity, for themselves, 
acquired or usurped the power of enacting by-laws regulating the admission of new 
members, and at the same time set about providing a fund for the support of such as 
accident or misfortune might reduce to a state of indigence. Hence the origin of 
apprenticeships, the refusal to allow any one not a member of a corporation to carry oh 
any business within the precincts of any town corporate, and the various regulations that 
had to be submitted to, and the fees that had to be paid by the claimants for inrolment 
in corporations. For a lengthened period these privileges and regulations were very 
oppressive. Within the last century, however, their influence has been progressively 
diminishing. In France, where the abuses inseparable from the system had attained to 
a very great height, it was entirely swept off’ by the Revolution : and though corpo¬ 
rations still exist in this country, they have been stripped of several of their peculiar fran¬ 
chises ; and should now, for the most part, be regarded more, perhaps, in the light of 
charitable than of political institutions. It would be well, however, were they reduced 
entirely to the former character; and were the few political and commertial privileges, 
which they still enjoy, communicated to the rest of the citizens. At their first institu¬ 
tion, and for some time after, corporations, considered as political bodies, were probably 
useful: but such is no longer the case ; and in so far as they now possess any special 
immunities, they tend to obstruct that free competition that is so advantageous. 

The following extract from a Report on the Commerce and Manufactures ofthe XJMtcd 
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States, drawn up by Albert Gallatin, Esq., then secretary to the Treasury, and laid 
before Congress in 1816, sets the superior advantages resulting from the unrestricted 
freedom of industry in a very striking point of view. “ No cause,” says he, “ has, 
perhaps, more promoted in every respect the general improvement of the United States, 
than the absence of those systems of internal restriction and monopoly which continue 
to disfigure the state of society in other countries. No laws exist here, directly or 
indirectly, confining men to a particular occupation or place, or excluding any citizen from 
any branch he may, at any time, think proper to pursue. Industry is, in every respect, 
free and unfettered ; every species of trade, commerce, and profession, and manufacture, 
being equally open to all, without requiring any regular apprenticeship , admission, or 
licence. Hence the improvemeht of America has not been confined to the improvement 
of her agriculture, and to the rapid formation and settlement of new states in the wil¬ 
derness ; but her citizens have extended their commerce to every part of the globe, and 
carry on with complete success even those branches for which a monopoly had heretofore 
been considered essentially necessary.” 

There is in Rees's Cyclopaedia , article Company, a list of the different Civic Companies 
belonging to the City of London, in which the periods of their incorporation, and various 
other important particulars with respect to several of them, are specified. 

COMPASS (Ger. Ein Kompass ; Du. Zeekompass ; Da. Soehornpass ; Sp. Sjocom¬ 
pass ; Fr. Boussole, Compas de mcr ; It. Bussola ; Sp. Agvja de marear ; Port. Com- 
passo de marear ,* Rus. Kompass horabelniii ), or mariner’s compass, an instrument com¬ 
posed of a needle and card, by which the ship’s course is directed. The needle, with 
little variation, always points towards the north ; and hence the mode of steering by the 
compass. 

The common opinion is that the compass was invented by Flavio Gioia, a citizen of 
the once famous republic of Amalphi, very near the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Dr. Robertson has adopted this opinion, and regrets that contemporary historians furnish 
no details us to the life of a man to whose genius society is so deeply indebted. — {Hist, 
of America, vol. i. p. 47. 8vo ed.) But though Gioia may have made improvements on 
the compass, it has been shown that he has no claim to he considered as its discoverer. 
Passages have been produced from writers who flourished more than a century before 
Gioia, in which the polarity of the needle, when touched by the magnet, is distinctly 
pointed out. Not only, however, had this singular property been discovered, hut also 
its application to the purposes of navigation, long previously to the fourteenth century. 
Old French writers have been quoted {Macpher son's Annals of Commerce, anno 1200; 
Rees's Cyclopaidia), that seem fully to establish this fact. But whatever doubts 
may exist with respect to them, cannot affect the passages which the learned Spanish 
antiquary, Don Antonio de Capmany ( Questioned Criticas , p. 73—132.) has given 
from a work of the famous Raymond Lully {De Contemplatione) published in 1272. 
In one place Lully says, “as the needle, when touched by the magnet, naturally 
turns to the north ” ( sicut aens per naturam vertitur ad septentrionem dum sit tacta 
ti nutgnete). This is conclusive as to the author’s acquaintance with the polarity of 
the needle ; and the following passage from the same work — “ as the nautical needle 
directs mariners in their navigation ” {sicut acus nautic.a dirigit marinarios in sua navi- 
gatione, fyc.) is no less conclusive as to its being used by sailors in regulating their 
course. There ure no means of ascertaining the mode ill which the needle Raymond 
Lully had in view was made use of. It has been sufficiently established — (see the autho¬ 
rities already referred to, and Azuni, Dissertation sur VOriginc de la Boussole,') — that it 
was usual to float the needle, by means of a straw, on the surface of a basin of water; 
and Capmany contends that we are indebted to Gioia for the card and the method now 
followed of suspending the needle ; improvements which have given to the compass all 
its convenience, and a very large portion of its utility. But this part of his Dissertation, 
though equally learned and ingenious, is by no mean.* so satisfactory as the other. It is 
difficult to conceive how mariners at sea could have availed themselves of a floating 
needle; but, however this may be, it seems most probable that Gioia had considerably 
improved the construction of the compass ; and that, the Amalphitans having been the 
first to introduce it to general use, he was, with excusable partiality, represented by them, 
and subsequently regarded by others, as its inventor. 

The reader will not consider these details out of place in a work on commerce, which 
the compass, has done so much to extend. “ Its discovery,” to borrow the language of 
Mr* Macphexson, “ has given birth to a new cera in the history of commerce and navi¬ 
gation. The Tor me r it has extended to every shore of the globe, and increased and mul¬ 
tiplied its operations and beneficial effects in a degree which was not conceivable by 
those who lived in the earlier ages. The latter it has rendered expeditious, and com¬ 
paratively safe, by enabling the navigator to launch out upon the ocean free from the 
danger of rocks and shoals. By the use of thus noble instrument, the whole world has 
bfecome one vast commercial commonwealth, the most distant inhabitants of the earth 
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are brought together for their mutual advantage, ancient prejudices are obliterated, and 
mankind are civilised and enlightened.” — (Vol. i. p. 366.) 

COMPOSITION, in commerce, commonly implies the dividend or sum paid by an 
insolvent debtor to his creditors, and accepted by them in payment for their debts. 

CONEY WOOL (Ger. Kaninchenwolle; Du. Konynhair ; Fr. Poil de lapin ; It. 
Pelo di Caniglio ;. Sp. Conejuna ), the fur of rabbits. This article is extensively used 
in the hat manufacture; and besides the large supplies raised at home, a great deal is 
imported. The imports usually range from about 300,000 to about 500,000 skins 
a year. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, a famous city of South-eastern Europe, formerly the me¬ 
tropolis of the Eastern, as it still is of the Turkish Empire, on a triangular point or 
land, on the European side of the Sea of Marmara (Propontis), at the point where it 
unites with the Bosphorus, or channel leading to the Black Sea, lat. 41° O' 12" N.» 
Ion. 28° 59' 2" E. Population variously estimated at from 800,000 to 600,000, but 
believed, by the best authorities, to be about 450,000. The situation of this renowned 
city is, in a commercial point of view, one of the finest imaginable. Standing on the 
narrow straits uniting the Mediterranean and Euxinc Seas, she at once commands, and 
is the vntrepdt for, the commerce between them. The harbour is most excellent. It 
consists of an extensive inlet, or arm of the sea, stretching along the north-east side of 
the city, which it divides from the suburbs of Galata and Pera. It has sufficient depth 
of water to float the largest ships, and can accommodate more than 1,000 sail. The 
strong current that sets through the Bosphorus into the sea of Marmara strikes against 
Seraglio Point — (see Plan); apart of the water, being in consequence forced into 
the harbour, runs along its south-western side in the direction marked by the arrows — 
(see Plan), till, arriving at its extremity, it escapes by the opposite side. In the 
middle the water is still. On leaving the port, it is necessary to keep well over to the- 
northern side; for otherwise the ship might bo taken by the current, and driven on 
Seraglio Point. It may be worth while, however, to remark, that, notwithstanding this 
inconvenience, the current has been of signal service to the city, by scouring the har¬ 
bour, ?md carrying away the filth and ballast by which it must otherwise have been 
long since choked up. The distance across from Seraglio Point to the opposite suburb 
of Scutari, on the Asiatic coast, is rather more than an English mile. Within less than 
J of a mile of the latter is a rocky islet, upon which is a tower and liglit-hjjpise, known 
by the name of the Tower of Leander. Foreigners reside in Galata, Pera, and the 
suburbs on the eastern side of the harbour; and it is there, consequently, that the 
principal trade of the place is carried on. The quays are good, and ships lie close 
alongside. 

The Bosphorus, or channel of Constantinople, rung in a N. E. by N. direction about 
15 miles, \atying in breadth from 1 j toa mile. It is swept by a rapid current, which 
it requires a brisk gale to stem, and has throughout a great depth of water. The 
Hellespont, or strait of the Dardanelles, leadiug from the Archipelago to the Sea of 
Marmara, is about 13 leagues in length. Its direction is nearly N. E. Where nar¬ 
rowest, it is little more than a mile across. It also is swept by a strong current, and has 
deep water throughout. 

The subjoined plan of part of Constantinople and its port is copied, without reduction, 
from the beautiful plan of the city and Bosphorus, drawn and engraved by M. Merzoff 
Robert of Munich, and published by Mr. Wilde, of this city. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the appearance of the city when seen from the 
sea, but on landing the illusion vanishes. The streets are narrow, dark, ill-paved, and 
irregular. Owing to the want of any effective system of police, and of the most ordi¬ 
nary attention to cleanliness, they are extremely filthy ; and are infested with herds of 
dogs, and also with rats, which perform the functions of scavengers. The houses are 
mostly built of wood, and fires are very frequent. Most of these happen designedly; 
the burning of a few hundred houses being deemed the readiest and most effectual 
means of making the government aware of the public dissatisfaction, and of procuring a 
redress of grievances! 


Money. — Accounts arc leapt In piastre* of 40 para*, or ISO 
aspen. The Turkish coin has been so much degraded, thut 
the piastre, which a few year* ago was worth it. sterling, Is now 
worth little more than id. A bag of silver (ktfer) = 500 
piastres, and a bag of gold (kin*) s= 30,000 piastres. 

, WHum* and Meaturee. — The commercial weights are — 
176 drams =>) rrfitolo •, 2-87? rottoll as I okei 6 oke* = 1 
batman; 7| batman* = 1 quintal or cant*ro= 184-4^7 C1 V4i 
very nearly) lbs. avoirdupois = 66*437 kilogramme*as l10-527 
lbs. of Hamburg. The quintal of cotton is 45 oke* = 127-2 
lb«. avoirdupois. 

The plk, at pike, it of two sorts, the greater and the less. 
The greater, called IMAM or orseMm, used in the measurement 


of silks and woollens, Is very near 28 Inches (27-9). The lesser, 
colled end ms, used in the measuring of cottons, carpets, Ac. — 
27 Inches. Hence 100 long piksss 77*1 f J8 English yards, and 
100 short plk* = 75-154 do. But In ordinary commercial an'airs, 
the plk is estimated at I of an English yard. 

Com is measured by the kUiot or kittoru s= 0*941 of a Win¬ 
chester bushel; 8J klslo* = 1 quarter. 'I'hejbriin = 4 kislos. 

Oil and other liquids are sold bythe 'alma or 'mtteres 1 gallon 
3 pints English wine measure. The alma of oil should weigh 
8 okas. — (NeUetnbrechtr sthd Dr. Kelly d) 

The Port Chargee on account of Englhh vessels la the 
harbours of the Ottoman empire are fixed by treaty at 300 
aspen, neither more nor tarn. 
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Trade , $c. — Owing to the vicious institutions of the Turks, and the disorganised 
state of the empire, the trade of Constantinople is very far from beirtgso extensive as 
might be supposed fVom its situation and population. The imports consist of corn, iron, 
timber, tallow, and furs, principally from the Black Sea; and of cotton stuffs and yarn, 
coal, tin, tin plates, woollens, silks, cutlery, watches and jewellery, paper, glass, furniture, 
indigo, cochineal, &c. from England and other European countries. Com and coffee 
are imported from Alexandria; but considerable quantities of Brazil and West India 
coiTee arc also imported, particularly in British and American bottoms. Sugar is 
partly imported from the East, but principally from the West Indies. The exports 
consist of silk, which is by far the most important article, carpets, hides, wool, Angola 
goats' hair, yellow berries, boxwood, opium, galls, bullion and diamonds, and a few 
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other articles. But the exports are always very much less than the imports ; and ships 
carrying jgoods to Constantinople either return in ballast., or get return cargoes at 
Smyrna, Odessa, Salonica, &c„ on which places they frequently, procure bills at Con¬ 
stantinople* By far the largest proportion of the trade of this city, and of the Levant 
generally, is in the hands of Greek merchants, who by their superior skill, industry, 
and knowledge of those with whom they have to deal, have completely distanced tbeir 
English, French, and other European competitors (denominated Franks). The Ar¬ 
menians only have been able to withstand the competition of the Greeks. Bargains are 
negotiated by Jew brokers, some of whom are rich. t 

If we formed an estimate of the trade of Constantinople from the number of vessels 
by which its port is visited, it would appear to be much greater that it really is. This 
arises from the circumstance of almost all the vessels passing from the Mediterranean 
to the Black Sea, and from the latter to the former, calling here, where they frequently 
discharge and take on board part of their cargoes. In 1850 the port was visited by 474 
British ships, respecting which the consul has supplied the following details. 


Vnsets. Tons. 

Vi 12,638 from Liverpool. 

36 10,142 — London. 

14 steamers 10,269 — Sourhnmnton. 

21 «crew steamers 7,087 — Liverpool. 

2 steam tugs 63 

91 28,107 

31 5,313 


Liverpool and Newcastle. 


16 


y l 


1 varlou 
~ 1 of En 


varlou* part* 

" " inland 


3,887 — "Malta. 

7,923 — fotelgn port*, 
311 — a Turkish pu 


f with coat*, 
{with iron, 
(.in ballast. 


from Turkish port* in the 
UUck Sea. on their passage 
w ithrargoes home ward l>ound. 
in ballast. 

trom the lianulie with cargoes 
on their passive homeward 
bound. 

from Trebizond. 


474 Vessels. 113,823 Ton*. 

approvim.de value of the importations as near as 
given, namely . — 

* A 

72 veasel*from Liverpool principally 

laden with cotton manufai tures, 
woollen goods, some iron and tin 
plates, 

of winch 18 proceeded with the 
whole of their cargoes to Galatz 
and lnraiU. 

remaining 31 vessel* brought out 
cargoes valued at 16,000/. ea<h - 864,000 

Deduct estimated value ot 10 part 
cargoes t„kcn on to (jalatz and 
lhraila .... 50,394 
Deduit estimated value of 5 part 
< argoes taken on to Tretrtzona - 34,800 
Deduct estimated value of 6 part 
cargoes taken on to Odessa - 15,175 
Deduct estimated value of 1 part 
cargoes taken oil to Varna - 10,400 110,96 


and woollen manufactures, co¬ 
chineal, Indigo, and other valu¬ 
able article*. 

91 vessels from England with coats, 
of which 21 proceeded with the 
whole of their cargoes to Galatz, 
and 6 proceeded with the whole of 
their cargoes to Trebizond and 
Sinni 


ware. Sic., valued at 

31 vessels from England with iron, 
of which 10 proceeded with the 
whole of their cargoes to Oalatz. 
remaining 21 vessel* brought out 
and landed 5,240 tons at !>i. per 
t<>n ----- 
also some tin valued at - 

81 foreign vessel* brought out ton* 
20,962 coals, at 7*. per ton 
and sundry good* valued at 


laden with East and V .. . _ 

produce, and various descriptions 
of British manufacture, 
of which 4 proceeded with the 
whole of their cargoes to Galatz, 
remaining 32 vessels brought out 
cargoes valued at 10 , 000 /. each - 3 

Deduct estimated value of 6 part 
cargoes taken on to Galatz and 
lhraila .... 32,874 
Deduct estimated value of 1 part 

cargo taken o.n to Trehi/ond - 6,75.1 

Deduct estimated value of 19 part 
cargoes taken on to Odessa - 51,194 
Deduct estimated value of 1 part 

cargo taken on to Redut Kale • 5,752 


- 38,405 

. 2,512,594 

78 sailing vessels, 14 steamer*, and 21 screw steamers have 
been loaded In thi* port during the present year for Groat 
Britain. 

The article* of Turkish produce manifested and known to 
have been exported in them has been a* follows, vix.: — 


' brought out cargoes_ 

24 screw steamer* from Liverpool 
brought out cargoes estimated at 648,000 
Deduct estimated value of 3 part 
cargoes taken on to Galau - 36,000 ^ ^ 

1 steamer from London brought out 
a cargo estimated** - - 25,000 

Deducr estimated value of the part 

taken ou to GalaU - - - 8,700 16,300 

N.B. The steamers bring out a 

floor description of cotton goods 


• 1 , 461,970 


Bilk - 


Opium 
Leeches 
Boxwood 
Hazel nuts 
Copper 

Steel I 
Sheep’s wool 
Goat's wool 
Skins and hides 
Furs - 
Yellow berries 
Galls - 
Hcammony 
Gum Adracanth - 
Cantharides 
Fruit - 
Halep - 

Otto of roses - 

Tobacco - 
W Inc - - 

Cotton wool 
Carpets 

When* - 

Maize - 
Linseed 

Specie - 


bales 

cases 

ballots. 

cases 

tubs 

tons 


pieces 71 cast 
packages 
bales 


1.848 

1,693 

1,107 

100 

114 

496 

140 

283 


bait*,. 


838.033 

696,991 
564 


- j£474,453 

It Is possible that more may have been exported than what 
has been declared, but it is not believed to any great amount. 

It will be seen that the export of silk bus been unusually 
large; and that shlprbents of grain have considerably fallen 
oft) and it must be stated that even this quantity has chiefly 
arisen from transliipment from other vessels coming from 
different parts of the Black Sea, and not from purchases in 
this poet. 

SUarfi Navigation. —Constantinople Is now visited by steamers 
from London, Liverpool, Marseille*, Trieste, Odesr 


Trieste, and the Danube Steam Company, an said to reflect 
great credit on these aseociations. 


Commercial Policy of the Turks .—It is singular that as respects commerce, the policy 
of the Turkish government, whether originating in design or carelessness, is entitled to 

*2 C 
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the highest prAise. “ No restrictions,” says Mr. Thornton, “ are laid on commerce 
except in the instance of a general prohibition of exporting the articles necessary for the* 
support ofhtirnan life to foreign countries, especially from the capital, where alone it is 
rigorously enforced ; and this impolitic restraint will no doubt be removed when the 
Turkish government shall become sensible that what is intended as the means of 
securing’ abundance, is, in fact, the sole cause of that scarcity which is sometimes expe¬ 
rienced. With this one exception, commerce is perfectly free and unfettered. Every 
article of foreign or domestic growth or manufacture is conveyed into every port, and 
over every province, without any interference on the part of the magistrates, after pay¬ 
ment of the duties.- On this subject I speak from actual experience, and may appeal 
to every foreign or native merchant in Turkey for its general truth.” — (Present Stats 
of Turkey , vol. i. p. 82.) 

The duties on importation arc extremely moderate, being only 5 per cent., viz., 3 per 
cent, on goods when landed, and 2 per cent, on their being admitted to consumption. 
But the duties on exports of native produce amount to 1 2 per cent., whereof 9 per cent, 
is-paid when the goods arrive at the port whence, they are to be exported, and S per 
cent, on their being shipped.* — ( Ubicini, sur la Turquie , i. 281.) It is needless to 
dwell on the impolicy of a general export duty of this amount; and the better plan 
would be to raise the duty on imports to 10 or 12 per cent., and to reduce the duty on 
exports to the 3 per cent, paid on embarkation. But despite the 12 per cent, charged 
on exports, Turkey is entitled, in all that relates to trade, to read a lesson to most Eu¬ 
ropean powers; and this she did in a very able manner, in an official paper published 
in the Moniteur Ottoman , in September, 1832. We extract a few paragraphs from this 
interesting document. 

“ Good sense, tolerance, and hospitality have long ngo done for the Ottoman empire, what the other 
states ol Europe are endeavouring to effect by moie or less happy political combinations. Since the 
throne of the&ultAns lias been elevated at Constantinople, commercial prohibitions have been unknown ; 
they opened all the ports of their empire to the commerce, to the manufactures, to the territorial pro¬ 
duce of the Occident, or, to say better, of the whole world. Liberty of commerce has reigned here with¬ 
out limits, as large, as extended as it was possible to be. 

“ Here every object of exchange is admitted, and circulates without meeting any obstacle other than 
the payment of an infinitely small portion of the value to the Custom-house. The chimera of a balance 
of trade never entered Into heads sensible enough not to dream of calc dating whether there was most 
profit in buying or selling. Thus the markets of Turkey, supplied from all countries, refusing no objects 
which mercantile spirit puts into circulation, and imposing no charge flic vessels that transport them, 
are seldom or never the scenes of those disordered movements occasioned by the sudden deficiency of 
such or such merchandise, which, exorbitantly raising prlcos, are the scourges of the lower orders, by 
unsettling their habits, and by inflicting privations. From the system of restrictions and prohibitions 
arise those devouring tides and ebbs which sweep away in a day the labour of years, and convert com- 
meiCe into a career of alarms and perpetual dangers. In Turkey, where this system does not exist, these 
disastrous effects are unknown. 

“ The extreme moderation of the duties is the complement of this rggime of commercial liberty : and 
in no portion of the globe are the officers charged with the collection, of more confiding facility for the 
valuations, and of so decidedly conciliatory a snlilt in every transaction regarding commerce. 

“ Away with the supposition that these facilities granted to strangers are concessions extorted from 
weakness ! The dates of the contracts termed capitulations, which establish the rights actually enjoyed 
by foreign merchants, recall periods at which the Mussulman power was altogether predominant in Eu¬ 
rope. The first capitulation which Trance obtained was in 1535, from Soliman the Canonist (the Mag¬ 
nificent). The dispositions of these contracts have become antiquated, the fundamental principles 
remain. Thus, 300 veins ago, the sultans, by an act of munificence and of reason, anticipated the most 
ardent desires of civilised Europe, and proclaimed unlimited freedom of commerce.'* 

Did the policy of Turkey in other respects harmonise with this, she would be one of the most 
civilised an i powerful of nations, instead of being one of the most abject and degraded. Unfortu- 
naiely, however, (his is very far from being the case. Tyranny and insecurity universally prevail. 

“ The cultivator of the soil,” says one of her eulogists, is ever a helpless prey to injustice and 
oppression. The government agents have to suffer in their turn from the cruelty and rapacity of which 
they themselves have been guilty ; und th,e manufacturer has to bear his full share of the common 
insecurity ; he is fixed to the spot, and cannot escape the grasp of the local governor. The raw 
materia) monopolised by a boy or ayan, may be forced upon him at a higher price than he could pur¬ 
chase it himself, and perhaps of inferior quality ; fines may be imposed upon him. he may betaken for 
forced labour, or troops may be quartered on his workshop.”— ( Urquhart on Turkey and its Resources, 
p. 130.) 

Some vigorous efforts have been made of late years by the Turkish government to 
reform abuses; hut with little or no practical effect. There is, in truth,neither public 
virtue nor principle in the country to second these efforts. Corruption of £very kind is 
as prevalent as ever; and the Rayas continue to be exposed to every sort of oppression. 
There are no roads in any part of the empire ; and agriculture is everywhere in the 
most abject condition. Indeed, vast tracts of the most fertile (and of old the most 
flourishing) districts of Asia Minor are Wholly waste and unoccupied; and the evil, 
instead of diminishing, is continually increasing.! The greater density of population in 
European Turkey, and the little industry found in it, are due to the energies of the 
Christian population. And when the latter have been emancipated from the slavery in 
which they have been long held, by the expulsion of their barbarian task-masters from 
Europe, the beautiful provinces in which they have been so long permitted to encamp 

* Thin 3 per cent, is not unfrequcntly represented as being the entire duty on exports. 

t Tor an account of Turkish agriculture, manufactures, Ac., sec Ubicini, Leitrrs sur la Turquie , I. 
pp. A&5—4R8. This, though written with a strong bias ia favour of the Turks, is incomparably the best 
of the late work* on Turkey. 
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will again become the favourite seats of industry and civilisation. But the -d^radation 
in which the native inhabitants are involved would have been still more complete, hut 
for the freedom of commerce they have always enjoyed. This has tended to keep alive 
the seeds of industry, and to countervail to some small extent the destructive.influence 
of oppression and insecurity. Had their intercourse with foreigners been either pro¬ 
hibited, or placed under oppressive restrictions, the barbarism of Turkey would have 
been completed, and it is difficult - to suppose that there could have been anything 
like wealth or industry in the empire. 

Trade of Turkey with England The trade between this country and Turkey is of considerable value 
and importance, though not so much ro as is generally supposed. Many of the ships for the Danube, 
Odessa, Trebisond (cargoes in transit to Persia), and oilier ports on the Black Sea, clear out for Con¬ 
stantinople; so that the exports to Turkey appear to be a good deal larger than they are in reality. 
Cotton stuffe and twist are by far the largest articles of export; and next are woollens, iron and steel, 
coals, refined sugar, hardware and cutlery, earthenware, Ac Most part of the Turkish establishments 
for the manufacture of cottons, except those which use English yarn, have been given up. But the great 
consumption of Turkey consists of home-made fabrics, and hitherto these ha«enpt been much interfered 
with Most part of the stuffs we send out are what are called plain goods; and If our coarser labrics 
should begin generally to super<edo those made by the Tuikish peasantry, it is not easy to say to what 
degree the demand for them might be extended. ... 

Of the European states, Austria ami Switzerland have been our most formidable rivals m the supply of 
Turkey with cottons. Their stuffs were, in several respects, well fitted for the Eastern markets; but 
owing to the difficulty they lay under of getting returns, and the continued and rapid reduction in the 
price of English cottons, wo have gained a decided advantage over them, and are now neatly in the ex¬ 
clusive poss- ssion of the market. Cheapness is every wheie the grand desideratum. Though our mus¬ 
lins and chintzes be inferior in fineness to those of the East, and our red dye (a colour in great esteem in 
Turkey. Persia, Ac.) he inferior in brilliancy, these defects are mote than balanced by the greater cheap¬ 
ness ol our go >ds: and from Smyrna to Canton, from Madras to Samarcand, we are every where sup¬ 
planting the native fabrics ; and laying tho foundations of a eommerce % that will be eminently beneficial 

Our commerce with Turkey has been considerably facilitated by the reduction of the duties on silks, 
figs, currants, and oil. Nothing, however, would contribute so much to its extension, as the establish¬ 
ment of order and tranquillity throughout the country. Hut this, we fear, is beyond the ability of the 
Ottoman government. The abuses wdiieh have reduced the empire to its present state of degradation 
seem to be inherent in file structure of Turkish society, and to be in hairoony with the habits and pre¬ 
judices of the people. And if such he the case, that reform, which is so much to be wished for, must 
com* trom without, and not from within. We subjoin 


An Account of the Quantities and declared Value of the principal Articles of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufacture exported irom the U. Kingdom to Turkey, mil. Wallachia and Moldavia, in 1851. 
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I'oals, cinder*, and culm - - 
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Cotton twist and yarn - 
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flatdware and cutlery 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwtonglit - 
l*t«d and shot .... 

Linen manufactures, entered l.y the yard 
thread, tap.a, and small ware 
Linen yarn • 

Machinery and mill work (including steam engines) - 
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Sugar, rt lined - 

’fin, un wrought - 

Tm and pewter wares, and tin plates - 
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Woollen yarn .... 
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CONSUL, in commerce, an officer appointed by competent authority to reside in 
foreign countries, in the view of facilitating and extending the commerce carried on 
between the subjects of the country which appoints him, and those of the country or 
place in which he is to reside. 

Origin and Apftointment of Consuls. — The office of consul appears to have originated 
in Italy, about the middle of the twelfth century. Soon after this, the French and other 
Christian nations trading to the Levant began to stipulate for liberty to appoint consuls 
to reside in the ports frequented by their ships, that they might watch over the interests 
of their subjects, and judge and determine such differences with respect to commercial 
affairs as arose amongst them. The practice was gradually extended to other countries ; 
and in the sixteenth century was generally established all over Europe. — ( Martens , 
Precis du Droit des Gens t § 147.) 

British consuls were formerly appointed by the Crown, upon the recommendation of 
great trading companies, or of the merchants engaged in the tradu with a particular 
country or place; but they are now directly appointed by government, without requiring 
any such recommendation, though it, of course, is always attended to when made. 

Tho right of sending consuls to reside in foreign countries depends either upon a 
“ 2 C 2 
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tacit or express convention. Hence their powers differ very widely in different states 
. In some they exercise a very extensive jurisdiction over the subjects of the state which 
appoints them ; but the extent of this jurisdiction is not discretionary, arid tnust, in all 
cases, be regulated either by an express convention between the state appointing and 
the state receiving the consul, or by custom. Consuls established in England have too 
judicial power ; and the British government has rarely stipulated with Other powers for 
much judicial authority for'its consuls. Turkey, however, is an exception to this remark. 
English consuls enjoy in that country several peculiar privileges conferred by ancient 
treaties, and confirmed by that signed at the Dardanelles in 1809. It is there stipulated 
and agreed upon —' 

“ That if there happen any suit, or other difference or dispute, among tho English themselves, the 
decision thereof shall he left to their own ambassador or consul, according to their custom, without the 
judge or other governors, our slaves, intermeddling therein. 

< “ That if an Englishman, or other subject of that nation, shall be Involved in any lawsuit, or other 
afthir connected with law, (with a Turk,) the judge shall not hear nor decide thereon, until the ambas¬ 
sador, consul, or Interpreter shall be present; and ail suits exceeding the value of 4,000 aspers shall be 
heard at the Sublime Porte, and nowhere else. 

“ That the consuls appointed by the English ambassadors in our sacred dominions, for the protection 
of their merchants, shall never, under any pretence, be imprisoned, nor their houses sealed Up, nor 
themselves sent away ; but all suits or differences in which they may be involved, shall be represented to 
our Sublime Porte, whore their ambassador will answer for them. 

“ That in case any Englishman, or other person subject to that nation, or navigating under its flag, 
should happen to die in our sacred dominions, our fiscal and other officers shall not, upon pretence of its 
not being known to whom tho property belongs. Interpose any opposition or violence, by taking or seizing 
the effects that may be found at his death, but they shall lie delivered up to such Englishman, who¬ 
ever lie may be, to whom tho deceased may have left them by his will j and should he have died intes¬ 
tate, then the property shall be delivered up to the English consul, or his representative who may he 
then present; and in case there be no consul, or consular representative, they shall he registered by the 
judge, in order to his delivering up the whole thereof, whenever any strip shall be sent by the ambassador 
to receive the same." 

Conformably to these capitulations, and the by-laws of the Levant Company, Nos. 39, 
4o, anti 41., the consuls were authorised to administer justice in all cases of contention 
amongst British subjects within the Turkish dominions; and they were further autho¬ 
rised to send to England, in safe custody, any British subject resident in Turkey, who 
should decline their jurisdiction, or appeal from them to the courts of the Grand 
Signior, or of any other potentate. And the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 33. § 4., for the abolition 
of the Levant Company, expressly provides for the continuance to the consuls appointed 
by his Majesty, of the same rights and duties of jurisdiction over British subjects in 
Turkey, that were enjoyed by the consuls appointed by the Company. 

At present, therefore, consuls in Turkey enjoy extensive judicial powers; but owing 
to the freedom of Turkish commerce, and the simplicity of the regulations under which 
it is carried on, their other functions, with the exception of furnishing statistical details, 
Mr. Urquhart, whose opinion as to all that respects Turkey is deservedly of considerable 
weight, seems to think that the judicial powers enjoyed by the European consuls in 
that country have been productive of much mischief. Still, however, we doubt 
whether they chuld be entirely dispensed with in a country so peculiarly situated. But 
there can he no doubt that it is highly necessary that the greatest care should be taken 
in the selection of the individuals to whom such powers are intrusted. 

Other states have occasionally given to consuls similar powers to those conceded to 
them in Turkey. Thus, in the treaty between Sweden and the United States of 
America, ratified on the 24 th of July, 1818, it is stipulated that the consuls appointed 
by either government to reside within the dominions of the other, or their substitutes, 
“ shall, as such, have tlie right of acting as judges or arbiters in all cases of differences 
which may arise between the captains and crews of the vessels of the nation whose 
affairs are intrusted to their care. The respective governments shall have no right to 
interfere in these sort of affairs, except in the case of the conduct of the crews disturbing 
public order and tranquillity in the country in which the vessel may happen to he, or 
in which the consul of the place may be obliged to call for the intervention and support 
of the executive power, in order to cause his decision to be respected ; it being, however, 
well understood, that this sort of judgment or arbitration cannot deprive the contending 
parties of their rights of appealing on their return to the judicial authorities of their 
country. ** 

Duties of Consuls. — The duties of a consul/even in the confined sense in which they 
are commonly understood, are important and multifarious. It is his business to be 
always on the spot, to'watcli over the commercial interests of the subjects of the state 
whose servant he is; to be ready to assist them with advice on all doubtful occasions j to 
see that the conditions in commercial treaties are properly observed ; that those he is 
appointed to protect are subjected to no unnecessary or unjustifiable demands in con¬ 
ducting their business; to represent their grievances to the authorities at the place where 
they reside, or to the ambassador of the sovereign appointing him at the court on 
which the consulship depends, or to the government at home ; in a,worct, to exert him- 
self to render the condition of the subjects of the country employing him, within the 
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limits of his consulship, as comfortable, and their transactions as advantageous and 
secure, as possible. , 

The following, more detailed* exposition of the general duties of a British consul, is 
taken frorn Jtfc.'Chitty's work on Commercial Law : — 

“ A British consul, hi order to be properly qualified for his employment, should take 
care to xpftke himself master of the language used by the court and the magistracy of 
the country where he resides, so, as to converse with ease upon subjects relating to his 
duties, . If .the common people of the port use another, he must acquire that also, that 
lie may be able to settle little differences without troubling the magistracy of the place 
for the interposition of their authority ; such as accidents happening in the harbour, by 
the ships of his nation running foul of and doing damage to each other. 

“ He is to make himself acquainted, if he be not already, with the law of nations and 
treaties, with the tariff or specification of duties on articles imported or exported, and 
with all the municipal ordinances and laws. 

“ He must take especial notice of all prohibitions to prevent the export or import of 
any articles, as well on the part of the state wherein he resides, as of the government 
employing him; so that he may admonish all British subjects against carrying on an 
illicit commerce, to the detriment of the revenues, and in violation of the laws, of either. 
And it is his duty to attend diligently to this part of his office, in order to prevent 
smuggling, and consequent hazard of confiscation or detention of ships, and imprison¬ 
ment of the masters and mariners. — ( Beawes, Lex Merc. vol. ii. p. 42.) 

“ It is also his duty to protect from insult or imposition British subjects of every 
description within his jurisdiction. If redress for injury suffered is not obtained, he is 
to carry his complaint by memorial to the British minister residing at the court on which 
the consulship depends. If there be none, he is to address himself directly to the 
court; and if, in an important case, his complaint be not answered, he is to transmit the 
memorial to his Majesty’s secretary of state. —( Beawes , Warden , $*c.) 

“ When insult or outrage is offered by a British subject to a native of the place, and 
the magistrate thereof complains to the consul, he should summon, and in case of dis¬ 
obedience may by armed force bring before him the offender, and order him to give im¬ 
mediate satisfaction ; and if he refuse, he resigns him to the civil jurisdiction of the 
magistrate, or to the military law of the garrison ; nevertheless always acting as counsellor 
or advocate at his trial, when there is question of life or property. 

“ But if a British subject be accused of an offence alleged to have been committed a', 
sea, within the dominion or jurisdiction of his sovereign, it is then the duty of the con¬ 
sul to claim cognizance of the cause for his sovereign, and to require the release of the 
parties, if detained in prison by the magistracy of the place on any such accusation 
brought before them, and that all judicial proceedings against them do instantly cease ; 
and he may demand the aid of the power of the country, civil and military, to enable 
him to secure and put the accused parties on board such British ship as he shall think 
fit, that they may be conveyed to Great Britain, to be tried by their proper judges. If, 
contrary to this requisition, the magistrates of the country persist iu proceeding to try the 
offence, the consul should then draw up and transmit a memorial to the British minister 
at the court of that country ; and if that court give an evasive answer, the consul should, 
if it bo a sea offence, apply to the Board of Admiralty at London, stating the case ; and 
upon their representation, the secretary for the proper department will lay the matter 
before the king, who will cause the ambassador of the foreign state, resident in England, 
to write to his court abroad, desiring that orders may immediately be given by that 
government, that all judicial proceedings against the prisoner be stayed, and that he be 
released. — (Sec Case of Horseman and his Crew , Beawes, vol. ii. p. 422.) 

“ It is the duty also of a British consul to relieve all distressed British mariners, to 
allow them Gd. daily for their support, to send them home in the first British vessels 
that sail for England, and to keep a regular account of his disbursements, which he is to 
transmit yearly, or oftener if required, to the Navy Office, attested by two British mer¬ 
chants of the place: this is provided for by positive enactment.—(I Geo. 2. s. 2. c. 14. 

§ 12.) He is also to give free passes to all poor British subjects wishing to rehltfl 
home, directed to the captains of the king’s packet boats, or ships of war, requiring them 
to take them on board. —(See Seamen.) 

“ The consul is not to permit a British merchant ship to leave the port where he 
resides without his passport, which he is not to grant until the master arid ctew thereof 
dave satisfied all just demands upon them; and for this purpose he Ought to see the 
governor’s pass of a garrisoned town, or the burgomaster’s; unless the merchant or 
factor to whom tKe ship was consigned will make h imself responsible.—*- QBeawe*, Lex 
Merc. vol. ii. p, 403,) ■ , ’ - >l 

“ It is also hts duty to claim and recover all wrecks, cables and anchors?, belonging to 
British ships, foujid at sea by fishermen or other persons, to pay the usual salvage, and 
to communicate a report thereof to the Navy Board. -I*' - ‘X -iVv. 
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• ** The consuls and vice-consuls of his Majesty are, by express enactment(46 Geo. 3.- 
c. 98. § 9.), empowered to administer oaths in all cases respecting quarantine, in like 
manner as if they were magistrates of the several towns or places where they respect¬ 
ively reside. It is also laid down, that a consul is to attend, if requested, all arbitrations 
where property is. concerned between masters of British ships and the freighters, being 
inhabitants of the place where he resides.” — ( Chitty on Commercial Law , vol. i. pp. 58 
—61., and the numerous authorities there quoted.) 

Any Individual, whether he be a subject of the state by which he is appointed, or of 
another, may be selected to fill the office of consul, provided he be approved and ad¬ 
mitted by the government in whose territory he is to reside. In most instances, however, 
but not always, consuls are the subjects of the state appointing them. 

Much, however, of the peculiar duties of a consul must always depend on the nature 
of the intercourse with the country to which he is sent, and of the instructions given 
him. British consuls are regularly supplied with copies of all acts relating to trade and 
navigation, quarantine, slave trade suppression, emigration, &c., and with the treaties 
between this an<j other countries, and must, of course, shape their conduct accordingly. 
They are strictly forbidden from corresponding with private parties on public matters. 
We subjoin an extract from the General Instructions for British Consuls. 

“ Be will bear in mind that it is his principal duty to protect and promote the lawful trade nnd 
trading interests of Great Britain, by every fair and proper means, taking care to conform to the law# 
and regulations in question ; and whilst he is supporting the lawful trade of Great Britain, he will take 
special notice of all prohibitions with respect to the export or import of specified articles, as well on 
tne part of the state in which he resides, as of the government of Great Britain, so that he may caution 
all British subjects against carrying on an illicit commerce to the detriment of the revenue, and in 
violation of the laws and regulations, of either country ; and ho will not tail to give to this department 
immediate notice of any attempt to contravene those laws and regulations. 

“ The consul will give his best advice and assistance, when called upon, to his Majesty’s trading sub¬ 
jects, quieting their differences, promoting peace, harmony, and good-will amongst them, and conciliating 
ns much as possible the subjects of the two countries, upon all points of difference which may fall under 
his. cognizance. In the event of any attempt being made to injuro British subjects, either in their 

E ersons or property, he will uphold their rightful interests, and the privileges secured tn them by treaty, 
y due representation in the proper official quarter. lie will, at the same time, bo rarelul to conduc t 
himself with mildness and moderation in alt his transactions with the public authorities, and lie will 
not upon any account urge claims, on behalf of his Majesty’s subjects, to which they are hot justly 
and fairly entitled. If redress cannot be obtained from the local administration, or if the matter o'f 
complaint bo not within their jurisdiction, the consul will apply to his Majesty’s consul-general, or to 
his Majesty’s minister, if there be no consul-general in the country wherein he resides, in order that ho 
may make a representation to the higher authorities, or take such other steps in the case as ho may 
think proper; and the consul will pay strict attention to tho instiuctions which he may receive from 
the minister or consul-general.” 

Emoluments of Consuls. Prohibition of Trading , 8fc. — The emoluments of our consuls 
were, until these few years, principally derived from certain fees, depending on the ton¬ 
nage, length of the voyages, &c. of the British ships entering and clearing out of the 
limits of their consulships. But this mode of remunerating them was materially changed 
by the act of 6 Geo. 4. c. 87. The fees payable under this act — (see post )—are but 
inconsiderable : but the deficiency has been, partly at least, compensated by salaries 
allowed by government. 

At present British consuls are, in some instances, permitted to carry on trade, while 
in others they are interdicted from having any tiling to do with it. The principle on 
which the distinction is.made docs not seem very obvious. We observe, for example, 
that the consul at Petersburg, who must have a great deal to do, is allowed to trade; 
while the consul at Odessa, whose duties must be much lighter, is denied this privilege. 
There is the same distinction between the consuls at Venice and Trieste ; the latter, 
whose duties must be the heavier of the two, being allowed to act as a merchant, while 
the other is not. If this distinction must be kept up, the preferable plan would seem to 
be to interdict all consuls resident at the great ports, and those resident at other ports, 
principally in the character of political agents, from trading; and to permit it to others. 
The public duties of the former are either quite sufficient wholly to engross their attention, 
or they are of such a kind as would make it very inexpedient for those employed in them 
to be occupied in mercantile pursuits ; in the case of the smaller class of ports, but little 
frequented by British ships, and where the consuls have no peculiar political functions to 
discharge, there is a less urgent necessity for prohibiting them from carrying on business on 
their own account. At the same time, however, we are clearly of opinion that it would in 
all cases be better not to allow consuls to engage, either directly or indirectly, in any sort of 
industrious undertaking. The main endand purpose of their institutionis the facilitating 
of commerce with the nation in which they reside; and in furtherance of such object 
they ought, on ell occasions, to communicate the fullest and earliest information in their 
power touching commercial matters, not only to the government that appoints them, but/ 
to such of its subject* as may apply for their advice and assistance. But, however" 
advantageous publicity may be to others, it may in various ways be extremely hostile to 
the interests of the consul considered in his capacity of a merchant; and, when his ^wn 
advantage and his public duty are set in opposition, it requires little sagacity to discover 
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which will have the ascendancy. Hence the fair presumption is, that a trading consul 
wi^ rather* Endeavour to profit by the peculiar information his situation may enable him 
to obtain, than to communicate it to others. His interests as a merchant must frequently, 
alsd, even when such is not really the case, appear to be in opposition to those of the 
parties for whose behoof he is said to be appointed; and under such circumstances, his 
proceedings, however fair, will always be liable to the suspicion of partiality. It is 
material, also, to observe that mercantile consuls labour under peculiar disadvantages 
in the obtaining of information. If a consul, not engaged in business, make a.proper 
application to a public functionary, or merchant, for information as to any subject with 
which they may be acquainted, lie will, in most instances, learn all that they know. 
But it is obvious, on general principles, and we have been assured of the fact by some of 
the most intelligent officers of the class, that if a trading consul make the same ap- 
lication, the chances arc 10 to 1 he will either learn nothing, or nothing tViat is not 
false or misleading. The inquiries of the former excite no jealousy, those of the latter 
invariably do. The former is known to be actuated only by a feeling of liberal curiosity, 
or by a wish properly to discharge his public duties; but the latter, being engaged in 
business, gets ^credit only for selfish and interested motives, and is believed to be 
seeking the information merely that he may turn it to his own account. A mercantile 
consul is, therefore, uniformly the object of the suspicions of all parties, both of 
his countrymen, and of the foreigners amongst whom lie resides. Instead of 
being, as he ought to be, an independent public functionary, he necessarily gets 
entangled in the cabals and intrigues of those whose differences it is his province to 
conciliate. He is tempted, also, to engage in smuggling adventures, contrary to his 
duty, and highly injurious to the character of his nation. And though he should be 
proof against temptations of this sort, lie is, like all other individuals, subject to misfor¬ 
tune and bankruptcy; and may, in this way, bring discredit and embarrassment on the 
government that appoints him. These reasons seem to be far more than sufficient to 
vindicate the policy of interdicting consuls from trading. But were it otherwise, it is 
enough to decide the question to state, that if they be made properly to perform the 
functions of their office, it will occupy every moment of their time. To the argument 
in favour of the existing system derived from economical considerations, we do not 
attach the smallest weight. To attempt to save a few thousand pounds by allowing 
an important class of public functionaries to engage in avocations inconsistent with 
their duty, and destructive of their utility, would be something the very reverse of 
economy. 

Cost of the Establishment. Improvements marie in it .— We had occasion, in the former 
edition of this work, to complain of the cost and inadequacy of our consular establishment. 
But its expense has since been very much, and, in some instances perhaps, too much, 
reduced; at the same time that measures have boon taken for increasing the duties of 
the consuls, by making them furnish details as to the trade, manufactures, duties, 
prices, &c. of the districts in which their consulships are situated. Hitherto this im¬ 
portant department of what ought to be the peculiar duty of a consul has been most 
strangely neglected; but if it be properly attended to, it will occupy a large portion of 
the consul’s time, and will be a field for the display of superior talents. Some of the 
answers made by the consuls to the Circular Queries prepared for the former edition of 
this work were drawn up with great care and intelligence, and reflected much credit on 
their authors. There were a good many certainly of a very inferior description; but this 
is not to be wondered at — it being hardly possible for those who have not given a good 
deal of their time to such subjects, to make a proper reply to queries relating to them. 
And if the system is to be perfected to the degree of which it is susceptible, the salaries 
allowed to thq consuls ought to he such as to afford a sufficient remuneration for the 
services of gentlemen of character, familiar with the principles of public law, commerce, 
and statistics ; and such only ought to be nominated to consular situations. We subjoin 
that part of the General Instructions for the Consuls that has reference to statistical 
inquiries. 

“ The consul will forward to the secretary of state, In duplicate, so soon as the information he cart' 
collect will enable him so to do, but at any rate within a period of 6 months from the date of his arrival 
at his residence, a general Report on the trade of the place and district, specifying the commodities, os' 
well of the export as import trade, and the countries which supply the latter, togethet.with the increase 
or decline in late years, and the probable increase or declinp to be expected, and the causes in both cases. 
He will state the general regulations with respect to trade at the place where he is resident, and their 
effects. He will give the average market prices within the year of the several articles of export and 
import; he will particularise what articles, if any, are absolutely prohibited to he imported Into ihe 
country wheretn he resides*; what articles are prohibited to he imported from any other places 
than* from the place of their growth or production ; whether there be any privileges of importation, 
and what those privileges are, In favour of ships that are of the built of, Or belonging to, the country 
wherein he resides; whether there be any difference in the duty on goods when imported lntq that 
country in a foreign ship, and if so, whether it be general, or applicable 'only to particular Articles { 
what wo the rAtes of duty payable on goods Imported into the said country; whether there b© ahy 
tonnage duty or other port dues, and what, payable on shipping entering at, or clearing, from, the poits 
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‘ Of that country; whether there he any (and, if so, what) port* In that country wherein goodrVmky be 
"warehoused on importation, and afterward* exported with or without pajfipe&t of any duties*'and 
hnder What regulations.” ' ^ ' 

lie is also to transmit an annual statement of the trade with the principal ports'of his 
consulships; and quarterly returns of the prices of corn, &c. Mr. M&cgregur’s Tariffs 
have bepn mostly compiled from these returns. 

The following are the provisions of the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 87. with respect to the salaries 
and charges of consuls: — 

Salaries to Consult —“Whereas the provision which hath hitherto been made for the maintenance 
and support of the consuls general and consuls appointed by his Majesty to reside within the dominions 
of sovereigns and foreign states in amity with his Majesty, is inadequate to the maintenance - and support 
of such consuls general and consuls, and it is expedient to make further and duo provisions for that 
purpose it is therefore enacted, that it shall be lawftil for his Majesty, by any orders to be issuenl by the 
advice of his privy council, to grant to all or any of thn consuls general or consuls appointed by bis 
Majesty to reside within any of the dominions of any sovereign or foreign state or power In amity with 
his Majesty, such reasonable salaries as to his Majesty shall seem meet, and by such advice from time to 
time to alter. Increase, or diminish any such salaries or salary as occasion may require. —(6 Geo. 4. c.87. 
51.) 

7'erms on which Salaries shall be granted. Leave of Absence. — Such salaries shall be issued and paid 
to such consuls general and consuls without fee or deduction ; provided that all such salaries be granted 
during his Majesty’s pleasure, and not otherwise, and be held and enjoyed by such.consuls general and 
consuls so long only as they shall be actually resident at the places at which they may be so appointed to 
reside, and discharging the duties of such their offices: provided, nevertheless, that in caseins Majesty 
shall, by any order to be for that purpose Issued through one of his principal secretaries of state, grant to 
any such consul general or consul leave of absence from the place to which he may be so appointed, such 
consul general or consul 6hall be entitled to receive the whole, or such part as to his Majesty shall seem 
meet, of the salary accruing during such period of absence. — § 2. 

Salaries in lieu qf Feet formerly paid. Consuls not to take other than the Fees hereinafter mentioned. — 
The salaries so to be granted shall he taken hy the consuls general and consuls as a compensation for all 
salaries heretofore granted, and all fees of office and gratuities heretofore taken by them from the masters 
or commanders of British vessels, or from any other person, for any duties or services hy such consuls 
general or consuls done or performed for any such persons ; and no 6uch consuls general or consuls shall, 
from the 1st of January, 1826, be entitled, .on account of any thing by him done in the execution of such 
his office, or for any service by him rendered to any masters or commanders of British vessels, or to any 
other person In the execution of such his office, to ask or take any fees, recompence, gratuity, com¬ 
pensation, or reward, or any sum of money, save as hereinafter is excepted. —$3. 

Certain Fees still allowed to be taken _It shall be lawful for all consuls general and consuls appointed 

by his Majesty, and vesident within the dominions of any sovereign, or any foreign state or power in 
amity with Ills Majesty, to accept the several fees particularly mentioned in the tables to this present 
act annexed, marked with the letters A and B, for the several things and official acts and deeds par¬ 
ticularly mentioned in the said schedules ; and it shall be lawful for his Majesty, by any orders to be hy 
him made, by the advh’e of Ills privy council, from time to time, as occasion may require, to diminish, 
or wholly to abolish, all or any of the fees aforesaid, nnd to establish and authorise tho payment of 
any greater or smaller or new or additional fees for the several things mentioned in the said schedules, 
or for any other thing to be by any such consul general or consul done in the execution of such his 
office-^4. 

Penalty on Consuls demanding more Fees than specified in the Schedule. — In case any consul general 
or consul appointed by Ill’s Majesty as aforesaid shall, by himself or deputy, or by any person authorised 
thereto in his behalf, ask or accept, for any thing by him done in tho execution of such his office, or for any 
service or duty by him rendered or performed in such his office, for any person whomsoever, any other or 
greater fee or remuneration than is specified in the schedule, or than shall be sanctionod and specified In 
or by any such order in council, the person so offending shall forfeit and become liable to pay to his 
Majesty any sum of sterling British money, not Exceeding the amount of the salary of such person for 
1 year, nor less than the 12th part of such annual salary, at the discretion of the court in which such 
penalty may he recovered ; and shall moreover upon a second conviction for any such offence forfeit 
such his office, arid for ever after become incapable of serving hts Majesty in the same or the like ca¬ 
pacity. — 5. 

Table of Fees to be exhibited at Custom-houses. — A printed copy of the tnbles of fees allowed by this act, 
or which may be sanctioned or allowed by any order to be made in pursuance of this act by his Majesty 
in council, shall bo exhibited in a conspicuous manner, for the inspection of all persons, in the Custom¬ 
house in the port of London, and in all other Custom-houses in the several ports and harbours of the 
C. Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland; and printed copies thereof shall, hy the collector or other 
chief officer of customs in all such ports and harbours, be delivered gratuitously, and without fee or re¬ 
ward, to every master of any vessel clearing out of auy such port or harbour, and demanding a copy 
thereof. — t 6. 

Table qf Fees to be exhibited at Consuls’ Offices. — A copy of the schedule or table of fees to this pre¬ 
sent act annexed, or which may be established and authorised by any such order in council, shall he 
hung. up and exhibited in a conspicuous place in the public offices of all consuls general or consuls 
appointed by his Majesty, in the foreign places to which they may be so appointed, for the inspection 
of all persons interested therein ; and any consul general or consul omitting or neglecting to exhibit 
any such copy of the schedules in such his public office, or refusing to permit the same to be in¬ 
spected by any person interested therein, shall for every such offence forfeit and pay a sum of British 
sterling money not exceeding one half the amount of the salary of such person for 1 year, nor less 
than the 12th part of such annual salary, at the discretion of the court in which such penalty may be re¬ 
covered. —* $ 7. 

Superannuation —“ And whereas it is expedient that his Majesty should be enabled to grant to the 
gain consuls general and consuls, appointed as aforesaid, allowances in the nature of superannuation or 
- reward for meritorious public services ; ” it is further enacted, that all the regulations contained in 
AO Geo. 3. c. 117., 3 Geo. 4 . c. 113., 6 Geo. 4 c. 104., respecting superannuation allowances', are hereby 
extended to the satd consuls general and consuls, so far as such regulations can be applied to the cases 
of such several persons respectively, as folly to all intents and purposes as if the same wore repeated and 
re-enacted in this present acf. — $ 8. 

Allowances during War — If It shall at any time happen that by reason of any war which may hereafter 
arise between his Majesty and any sovereign, or foreign state or power, within the dominionsef whom 
any such consul general or consul shall be appointed to reside, he shall be prevented from residing, and 
shaUJin fact cease to reside, at the place to which he may be so appointed, it shall be lawful for hit 
Majesty, by any order to be issued by the advice of his privy council, to grant to any such cbnstil geheral 
nr consul, who may have served hfs Majesty in that capacity for any period not feat, than # years, nor 
more than 10 years next preceding the commencement oi any such war, a special ^xceed - 

|ng the proportion of their respective salaries to which such consuls general andcottful* WOtud be entitled 
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is authorised to bq granted, as a superannuation allowance, according to the, several periods of service 
exceeding 10 years, in the said act. — § 9. . 

ConwtehctnieM. — This act shall take'effect from the 1st of January, 1B2G, except where any other 
commencement is particularly directed. — \ 22. 


’tablet tf Beet allowed to be tttfewn by Contult General and Con- 
*ult, by the preceding Act of 6 Geo. 4. c. 87. 

Table A. — Certificate of due landing of good* ex¬ 


ported from the United Kingdom 
- Signature of ahlp'n maiiifujt - 
Certificate of origin, when required 
Bill of health, When required • ‘ » 

Signature of mutter-roll, when required 
Attestation of a signature, when required 
Administering an oath, whan required - - -a 

Seal of office, and signature of any other document 
not specified herein, when required - - - 1 

Table D. — Bottomry or arbitration bond - - 2 

Noting a protest .....--1 

Order of survey.* 

Extending a protest or survey ' • - * - 1 


- S do. 

£ 


Registrations - - - • - * . - 1 dollar. 

Visa of passport .... ••Ado. 

Valuation of goods -.f percent. 

Attending sales, K per rent, where there has been a charge 
for valuing > otherwise, 1 per cent. 

Attendance out of co sutar office at a shipwreck, .1 dollars 
per diem for his personal expenses, over and above hie 
travelling expenses. 

Ditto on opening a wilt . .... - 5 dollars. 

Management of pro|>erly of British subjects dying 
intestate.2) per Cent. 

The dollars mentioned In the preceding tables are in nil 
cases to be paid by the delivery of dollars, each of which is to 
be of the value of 4«. fit. sterling, and no more, according to 
the rate of exchange prevailing at the place where such pay. 
nient is made. 


CONTRABAND, in commerce, a commodity prohibited to be exported or imported, 
bought or sold. 

Contraband is also a term applied to designate that class of commodities which 
neutrals are not allowed to carry during war to a belligerent power. 

It is a recognised general principle of the law of nations, that ships may sail to and 
trade with all kingdoms, countries, and states in peace with the princes or authorities 
whose flags they bear; and that they are not to be molested by the ships of any other 
power at war with the Country with which they are trading, unless they engage in the 
conveyance of contraband goods. But great difficulty has arisen in deciding as to the 
goods comprised under this term. The reason of the limitation suggests, however, the 
species of articles to which it principally applies. It is indispensable that those who 
profess to act upon a principle of neutrality, should carefully abstain from doing any 
thing that may discover a bias in favour of either party. But a nation who should furnish 
one of the belligerents with supplies of warlike stores, or with supplies of any article, 
without which that belligerent might not be able to carry on the contest, would obviously 
forfeit her neutral character; and the ether belligerent would be warranted in preventing 
such succours from being sent, and confiscating them as lawful prize. All the best writers 
on international law admit this principle; which, besides being enforced during every 
contest, has been sanctioned by repeated treaties. In order to obviate all disputed as to 
what commodities should be deemed contraband, they have sometimes been specified 
in treaties or conventions. —(See the references in Lampredi del Commercio de' Popoli 
Neutrally § 9.) But this classification is not always respected during hostilities; 
and it is sufficiently evident that an article which might not be contraband at one time, 
or under certain circumstances, may become contraband at another time, or under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. It is admitted on all hands, even by M. Ilubner, the great 
advocate for the freedom of neutral commerce — ( Dc la SaUic des Bdtimens Neutres, 
tom. i. p. 193. ) — that every thing that may be made directh/ available for hostile purposes 
is contraband, as arms, ammunition, horses, timber for ship-building, and all sorts of 
naval stores. The greatest difficulty has occurred in deciding as to provisions, which 
are sometimes held to be contraband, and sometimes not. Lord Stowell has shown that 
the character of the port to which the provisions are destined, is the principal circumstance 
to be attended to in deciding whether they are to be looked upon os contraband. A 
cargo of provisions intended for an enemy’s port, in which it, was known that a warlike 
armament was in preparation, would be liable to arrest and confiscation; while, if the 
same carg^, were intended for a port where none but merchantmen were fitted out, the 
most that could be done would bo to detain it, paying the neutral the same price for it 
he would have got from the enemy. 

By the ancient law of Europe, a ship conveying any contraband article wasdiable to 
confiscation as well as the article. But in the modern practice of the courts of ad¬ 
miralty of this and other countries, a milder rule has been adopted, and the carriage of 
contraband articles is attended only with the loss of freight and expense’s, unless when 
the ship belongs to the owner of the contraband cargo, or when the simple misconduct 
of conveying such a cargo has been connected with other malignant and aggravating 
circumstances. Of these a false destination and false papers are justly held to pe the 
worst.—(5 Rob. Adm . Rtp, 5275.) 

The right of visitation and search is a right inherent in all belligerents; for it would 
• be absurd to allege that they had a right to prevent the conveyance of contraband goods 
■ to an enemy, and to deny them the use of the only means by which they can give effect 
to/such ’nght* — ( Vattel, book iii. c. 7. § 114.) The object of the search is twofold : 
first, to ascertain whether the ship is neutral or ati enemy, for the circumstance of its 
hoi$ting a d Mitral flag affords no security that it is really such; a til, secondly, to ascertain 
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whether it has contraband articles, or enemies* property, on board. All neutral ships 
that would navigate securely during war must, consequently, be provided with passports 
from their government, and with all the papers or documents necessary to prove the pro¬ 
perty of the ship and cargo — (see Ship’s Papers) ; and they mpst carefully avoid taking 
any contraband articles or belligerent property on board. And hence, as Lampredi has 
observed, a merchant ship which seeks to avoid a search by crowding sail, or by open 
force, may justly be captured and subjected to confiscation.— (§ 12.) 

It has, indeed, been often contended that free ships make free goods (que le pavilion 
couvre la marchandise ), and that a belligerent is not warranted in seizing the property 
of an enemy in a neutral ship, unless it be contraband. The discussion of this important 
question would lead us into details which do not properly come within the scope of this 
work. We may, however, shortly observe, that no such privilege could be conceded to 
neutrals, without taking from belligerents the right, inseparable from a state of war, of 
seizing an enemy’s property if found in places where hostilities may be lawfully carried 
on, as,on the high seas. Iti fact, were the principle in question admitted, the commerce 
of a belligerent power with its colonies, or other countries beyond sea, might be pro¬ 
secuted in neutral ships, with as much security during war as in peace; so that neutrals 
would, in this way, be authorised to render a belligerent more important assistance than, 
perhaps, they could have done had they supplied him with troops and ammunition ! But 
it is surely unnecessary to say, that to act in this way is a proceeding altogether at 
variance with the idea of neutrality. Neutrals are bound to conduct themselves in the 
spirit of impartiality ; and must not afford such aid or assistance to one party, as may 
the better enable him to make head against the other. It is their duty “ non interpanere 
se belln, non hoste imminente hostem e ripe re.'* And yet it is manifest that the lending of 
neutral bottoms to carry on a belligerent’s trade is in direct contradiction to this rule. 
The ships or cruisers of a particular power may have swept those of its enemy from the 
sea, and reduced him to a state of great difficulty, by putting a stop to his commerce 
with foreigners, or with his own colonies; but of what consequence would this be, if 
neutrals might step in to rescue him from such difficulties, by carrying on that inter¬ 
course for him which he can no longer carry on for himself? It is natural enough that 
such a privilege should be coveted by neutrals: but, however advantageous to them, it 
is wholly subversive of the universally admitted rights of belligerent powers, as well as 
of the principles of neutrality ; and cannot, therefore, be truly said to be bottomed on 
any sound principle. 

In the war of 1756, the rule was laid down by Great Britain, that neutrals are not to 
be allowed to carry on a trade during war, that they were excluded from during peace ; 
so that, supposing a nation at war with Great Britain had, while at peace, prohibited 
foreigners from engaging in her colonial or coasting trade, we should not have permitted 
neutrals to engage in it during war. This rule has been much complained of; but the 
principle on which it is founded seems a sound one, and it may in most cases be safely 
adopted. The claims of neutrals cannot surely be carried further than that they should 
be allowed to carry on their trade during war, as they had been accustomed to carry it on 
during peace, except with places under blockade ; but it is quite a different thing when 
they claim to be allowed to employ themselves, during war, in a trade in which they had 
not previously any right to engage. To grant them this, would not be to preserve to 
them their former rights, but to give them new ones which may be fairly withheld. 
Supposing, however, that either of the belligerent powers lias force sufficient to prevent 
any intercourse between the other and its colonies , or any intercourse between different 
ports of the other , she might, in the exercise of the legitimate rights of a belligerent, ex¬ 
clude neutrals from such trade, even though it had formerly been open to them ; be¬ 
cause otherwise she would be deprived of the advantage of her superior force ; and the 
neutrals would, in fact, when employed in this way, be acting as the most efficient allies 
of her enemy. 

For a full discussion of this important and difficult question, and of the various dis¬ 
tinctions to which it gives rise, see the work of Hubner (De la Saisie des JBiitimens 
Neutres, 2 tomes, 12mo. 1757), in which the different arguments in favour of the 
principle that the flag covers the cargo,” are stated with great perspicuity and talent. 
The opposite principle has been advocated by Lampredi, in his very able treatise Del 
Cotnmerdo de * Popoli Neutrali, § 10. ; by Lord Liverpool, in his Discourse on the Con¬ 
duct of Great Britain in respect to Neutrals , written in 1757 ; and, above all, by Lord 
Stowell, in his justly celebrated decisions in the Admiralty Court, Martens inclines to 
Hubner’s opinion. — (See Precis du Droit des Gens , liv. 8. c. 7.) 

CONVOY, in navigation, the term applied to designate a ship or ships of war, ap¬ 
pointed by government, or by the commander in chief on a particular station, to escort 
or protect the merchant ships proceeding to certain ports. Convoys are mostly appointed 
during war; but they are sometimes, also, appointed during peace, for the security of 
ships navigating seas infested with pirates. ■ 
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Individuals have not always been left to themselves to judge as to the expediency o t 
sailing with or without convoy. The governments of most maritime states have thought 
proper, when they were engaged in hostilities, to oblige their subjects to place themselves 
under an escort of this Sort, that the enemy might not be enriched by their capture. 
Acts to this effect were passed in this country during the American war and the late 
French war. The last of these acts (43 Geo. 3. c. 57.) enacted, that it should not be 
lawful for any ship belonging to any of his Majesty’s subjects (except as therein pro¬ 
vided) to depart from any port or place whatever, unless under such convoy as should 
be appointed for that purpose. The master was required to use his utmost endeavours 
to continue with the convoy during the whole voyage, or such part thereof as it should 
be directed to accompany his ship ; and not to separate therefrom without leave of the 
commander, under very heavy pecuniary penalties. And in case of any ship departing 
without convoy contrary to the act, or wilfully separating therefrom, all insurances 
on the slpp, cargo, or freight, belonging to the master, or to any other person directing 
or privy to such departure or separation, were rendered null and void. The customs 
officers were directed not to allow any ship that ought to sail with convoy to clear out 
from any place in the U. Kingdom for foreign parts, without requiring from the 
master, bond with one surety, with condition that the ship should not depart without 
convoy, nor afterwards desert or wilfully separate from it. The regulations of this act 
did not extend to strips not requiring to be registered, nor to those licensed to sail with¬ 
out convoy, nor to those engaged in the coasting trade, nor to those belonging to the 
East India Company, &e. 

It is very common, during periods of war, to make sailing nr departing with convoy 
a condition in policies of insurance. This, like other warranties in a policy, must be 
strictly performed. And if a ship warranted to sail with convoy, sail without it, th<; 
policy becomes void, whether this be imputable to any negligence on the part of the 
insured, or the refusal of government to appoint a convoy. 

There are five things essential to sailing with convoy: vi 7.. first, it must be with a 
regular convoy under an officer appointed by government; secondly , it must be from 
the place of rendezvous appointed by government; thirdly , it must be a convoy for the 
voyage ; fourthly , the master of the ship must have sailing instructions from the com¬ 
manding officer of the convoy ; and fifthly , the ship must depart and continue with the 
convoy till the etui of the voyage, unless separated by necessity 

With respect to the third of these conditions we may observe, that a warranty to sail 
with convoy generally means a convoy for the voyage ; and it is not necessary to add the 
words “ for the voyage ” to make it so. Neither will the adding of these words in some 
instances, make the omission of them, in any case, the ground of a different construction. 
A warranty to sail with convoy does not, however, uniformly mean a convoy that is to 
accompany the ship insured the entire way from the port of departure to her port of 
destination ; but such convoy as government may think fit to appoint as a sufficient 
protection for ships going the voyage insured, whether it be for the whole or only a part 
of the voyage. 

Sailing instructions, referred to in the fourth condition, are written or printed direc¬ 
tions delivered by the commanding officer of the convoy to the several masters of the 
ships under bis care, that they rnay understand and answer signals, and know the place 
of rendezvous appointed for the fleet in case of dispersion by storm, or by an enemy, &e. 
These sailing instructions are so'very indispensable, that no vessel can have the full pro¬ 
tection and benefit of convoy without them : hence, when, through the negligence of 
the master, they are not obtained, the ship is not said to have sailed with convoy ; and 
a warranty in a policy of insurance to that effect is held not to be complied with. If, 
however, the master do all in his power to obtain sailing instructions, but is prevented 
from obtaining them by any insuperable obstacle, as the badness of the weather ; or 
if they be refused by the commander of the convoy j the warranty in the policy is held 
to be complied with. 

For further information as to convoy, see Abbot on the Law of Shipping , part iii. 
c. 3. ; Marshall on Insurance, book i. c. 9. § 5., and the Act 43 Geo . S. c. 57, &c. 

COPAIVA. See Balsam. 

COPAL, improperly called gum copal, is a valuable and singular kind of resin, that 
naturally exudes from different large trees, and is imported partly from America, and 
partly from the East Indies, The best copal is hard and brittle, in rounded lumps of a 
moderate size, easily reducible to a fine powder, of a light lemon yellow colour, beauti¬ 
fully transparent, but often, like amber, containing parts of insects and other small 
extraneous bodies in it? substance. Its specific gravity varies from 1 •045 to 1*139. It 
has neither the solubility in water common to gums, nor the solubility ini alcohol c6mmon* 
to resins,"at least in any considerable degree. It may be dissolved by dig^stion in dryitig - 
linseed oil, and other volatile menstrua. This solution forms a beantiftil transparent 
varnish, which, when, properly applied, and slowly dried, is very hard and very durable. 
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Copal varnish was first discovered in France, and was long known by the name of verms 
martin. It is applied to snuff-boxes, tea*boards, and other utensils. It preserves and 
gives lustre to paintings} and contributes to restore the decayed colours of old pictures, 
by filling up cracks, and rendering the surface capable of reflecting light more uniformly. 
Copal is liable to be confounded with gum anime, T#hen thfe latter is very clear and good. 
But it is of importance to distinguish between them, as the anime, though valuable as a 
varnish, is much less so than the finest copal; the varnish with the former being darker 
coloured, and not so hard. Besides the external appearance of each, which is pretty dis¬ 
tinct to a practised eye, the solubility in alcohol furnishes a useful test, — the anim6 
being readily soluble in this fluid, while the copal is hardly affected by it; copal is also 
brittle between the teeth, whereas animd softens in the mouth. — ( Rees's Cyclopaedia ; 
Ure's Dictionary, fyc .) 

The imports of gum anime and copal are not distinguished in the custom-house accounts. The entries 
of both for home consumption amounted, in 1842, to about 983 cwts. The duty was, in the same year, ro 
duced from G*\ to Is. a cut. Copal fetches in the London market from 3/. to 3/. 10s. a cwt. 

COPENHAGEN, the capital of Denmark, on the E. coast of the island of Zealand, 
in the channel of the Baltic called the Sound ; lat. 55° 41 ' 4" N., Ion. 12° 35' 46" E. 
Population, in 1845, 126,787. It is a well-built, handsome city. In going into 
Copenhagen, the course is between the buoy on the Stubben Bank to the left, and the 
buoy on the Middle-grounds, and those in advance of the three Crown batteries on 
the right, W. S. \V. by compass. From the three crowns to the roads the course is 
S. S. W. The water in the channel is from 6 to 4 fathoms deep ; but it is narrow, and 
-the navigation rather difficult. There is no obligation to take a pilot on board ; but if a 
vessel wish for one, she may heave to abreast of the battery, when he will come to her. 
Vessels not intending to come into harbour bring up in the roads, at from i to ^ mile 
from shore, in about 4 fathoms, the town bearing S. 8. W. In the haibour, within the 
boom, the water is from 17 to 18 feet deep. Vessels in harbour load and unload along¬ 
side the quay. The anchorage in the roads is good and safe. 


Money _Accounts arc kept In rlxdollars of 6 marcs, or W 

•killing] the rixdotlar being formeity uroith about 4». If/, 
sterling, llut in 1M3, a new monetary <>Mem was adopted, 
according to which the new or llitfs/titnk is w <>rth its. 3jp/., 
being half the value of the old specie dollar, and j} of the old 
current dollar. But the money generally used In commercial 
transaction* Is hank money, which U commonly at a heavy 
discount. The par of exchange, estimated hy the Kipshank 
dollar, would l>e H dollars 7-6 skillings |>er pound sterling. 

Wright* and lUrasurr*. — The commercial weights are, tfi 
pounds = 1 lispound ; 20 Hspound = I ship pound; 1U0 lbs. = 
11(4 lbs. avolrd«!>oi» — 134 ll>s. Troy = 101 lbs. of Amsterdam 
=103 of Hamburg. 


The llnuhl measures are, 4 ankers = 1 ahm or ohm t 14 abtn 
“ 1 hogshead ; 2 hogshead-, = I pijK?; 2 pipes — 1 (piurter. 
The anker =: 10 (very nearly) English wine gallons. A fader 
of w I no == 030 | wit,; and 10 1> pots ss 2 wine-gallon*. 

The dry measures are. 4 viertels — 1 si heft el ; 8 scbefT'els r= 
1 toende or ton; 12 tons t I last = 47J Wimhester liuslic-ls. 
Tlio last of oil, butter, herrings, and other oily substances 
should weigh 224 lbs. lielt. 

The measure of length is the Tthineland foot = 12J inches 
very nearly. The Danish ell = 2 feet; 100 ells = GSj English 
yards. 


Trade of Copenhagen. — This is not very considerable, and has latterly declined. 
Timber, pitch and tar are chiefly imported from Sweden and Norway ; flax, hemp, masts, 
sail-cloth, and cordage, from Russia; West India produce, from the Danish and foreign 
West India islands; tobacco, from America ; wines and brandy, from France : coal, 
earthenware, iron and steel, and salt, are the principal articles of direct importation from 
England. Of coal, we sent to Denmark (principally to Copenhagen), in 1849, 228,245 
tons, and of salt, 545,265 bushels. Owing to the erroneous policy of the Danish govern¬ 
ment, which has attempted, at a great public loss, to raise and bolster up manufactures, 
the direct imports of woollens and cottons are inconsiderable. Those articles arc not, 
howeyer, prohibited. Down to 1841 they were admitted on condition of their being 
stamped and put up to auction by the custom-house, which, after retaining 30 per cent, 
of the gross produce of the sale, paid over the surplus to the importer. In the above 
year, however, the duty, in imitation of the German plan, was ordered to be assessed, 
partly according to the description of the goods, and partly according to their weight; 
so that the existing duty varies on cotton goods, from 3l. 1 5s. to 22 1. 10.?. per 100 lbs. 
Danish (equal to 110 lbs. English); and on woollens, from 21. 16s. 3d. to 14/. Is. 3d. 
per 100 lbs. Danish. But, though advantageous in some respects, this change was 
mischievous in others; for while it facilitated the collection of the duties, and reduced 
those on the finer descriptions, it added materially to those on the coarser and most 
essential fabrics. Hence we need not be surprised that there is an extensive illicit 
importation of these articles by the Elbe and Holstein frontier. The exports consist 
principally of the produce of the soil, as corn, rape-seed, butter and cheese, beef and 
pork, horses and cattle, wool, hides and skins, bones, corn-brandy, &o. At an average 
of the seven years ending with 1839, the annual exports of corn from Denmark were— 
wheat, 140,989 imp. qrs.; rye, 127,521 do.; barley, 388,068 do.; and oats, 125,986 dp. 
In 1849 we imported from Denmark 241,403 qrs. wheat, 668,515 do. barley, 249,246 
do. oats, 77,777 do. rye, and 71,679 do. peas and beans. (See Corn' Laws*) -, 
subjoin an . . 
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Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles, the Produce of 
pendencies, exported from that Kingdom and the Duchies of Sleswick and 


Denmark and her De- 
Holstein, In 1847- 


’ Product. 
Wheat- - - 

Rye 

Barley - . . 

. Malt - - 

|Oau * - - 

Huckwhe&t - 
Groat* of buck¬ 
wheat, barley, 
and oats - - L 

Flour of barley, 
wheat, and po- 

Other flour - 

Pease . 

'fares - 


Danish Weights British Weights* 
and Mensures. and Measures* ' 


442.12i! tender 
405,19V! _ 1 

1,106,488 — 
21,941 - 
736,578 — 
116,194 — 


Bia... 

ltape. seed - . 

Flax and other 
seeds - 
Oil rakes 
Butter - . 

[Cheese • 

Pork, salted 

-, smoked 

Beef, s.ilteil - 

-, smoked 

Tal ow ■ 

randies 

Iloises - 

■SH 

/.lives - 
Pip's 

.Sheep and lambs 
''nrn and potatoes 
brandy 1 

Hides: — 

use, ox, and 

|Skins:- W 

Calf, sheep, and 
lamb 
Honey - 


3,410,960 _ 
3,538,540 - 
185,198 fonder 
40,989 — 
43,44 4 _ 
146,346 — 

59,871 — 
20,8m. 987 lbs. , 
82,75") fonder 
877,0i'0 lbs. 
3,823,056 — 
1,845,459 — 
181,291 _ 

192,57'. - 
59,798 — 
11,250 head 
41,084 - 
15,186 — 

It.,063 _ 
23,603 - 


211,541 qrg. 
193,871 - 
529,420 — 
10.498 — 
362,334 — 
55,567 — 


9,95S,845 lbs. 

3,754,703 — 
3,895,140 — 
88,612 qrs. 
22,182 — 
20,786 — 
70,022 — 


8,623 cwts 
37,590 — 
18,116 — 
1,783 — 
1,S91 — 
.58.8 — 

11,2.50 bead 
44,0.84 — 
15,186 — 
16.1,63 ~ 
23,603 _ 


348,171 

182,336 

373.439 

9,873 

248,527 

78,43" 


11,512 
11.943 
125,00* 
21,14. 
21.137J 
131,71 

43,781 

46,91- 

466,24 

5i,618| 

24,91 


1,148 


19.830 

18,716 

7,966 

If. ,031 


5,651 

1,650 

3,484 


41 


W«x - - 

Oullls, writing 
Bones - 
Do burnt. 
Potatoes 
Wood for fuel 
| Turf - 

II. Prtulucc of the 
t'uhciy. 

| Herrings 
Fish, salted - 
Oysters - 


«. Of Iceland, tli 
Fieroe Islands, 
and (ireenland, 
exported Into 
Denmark. 


Kldor 


Flat fish ( ' 

" iecp and lamb 

Iteindeer skins 
, Fox „ 

[Seal ,, 

Svoolerts ,, 


a oil 


Wool 
Winstdl inekets) 
storking. > 
nut tens J 
Whalebone- 
5. In the Island of 


St. 

ported n 
mark. 
Sugar - 
I turn « 


j Den 


British Weights *W*J- 
and Measures. 


161,828 lbs. 
I,il3 — 
6,695.835 — 
195,021 _ 
146,511 fonder 
16,380 fathm. 


10,725 fonder 
,178,932 II.s. 

1,680 louder 


19,489 — 
20,998 — 
67,515 — 
136,026 — 
8,600 _ 
815,660 — 
16,957 tonder 
,002,704 lbs. 

90,299 — 


1,621 cwts. 


8,315 cwts. 
9,859 cwts. 


131,39* — 
Total - 


11,126 

80 

7,533 

873 

16,482 

12,899 

23,307 


9.653 

9,224 

3,024 


2,143 
881 1 
21,804 

351 

1,063 

15,191 

15,303 

2.1 

17,12.1 

40,060 

22,561 


Wo.have no means of ascertaining the proportion shipped from Copenhagen, but it was very con¬ 
siderable. 

Shipping. — Including vessels under 10 tons, there belonged, in 1848, to 


Denmark 


Ships. 

- 2,000 

Tonnage. 

- 95.9494 

* 

Sleswick 

- 

- 1,161 

- 42,701 


Holstein 

- 

- 1,523 

- 40,328 


Total - 

- 

- 4,684 

178,9784 



Of the vessels belonging to Denmark in the above year 281, of the burden of 29,260 tons, belonged to 
Copenhagen. 

Colonial Trade. — In the West Indies, the Danes possess the island of St. Croix, winch, though small, 
is fertile, and well cultivated. All the ports of Denmark may send vessels thither, and import sugar or 
other produce, on payment of the duties. St. Croix produced in 1849, 17,711,7:13 lbs. sugar, and 654,804 
gall, rum ; but, owing to the dryness of the season, this was a very deficient crop. The produce of 
sugar in ordinary years may be estimated at about 25,000,000 lbs. 

Since 1833, when the restrictions on the colonial ttade were abolished, the exports of sugar from 
St. Croix to Denmark have materially diminished, large quantities being now sent from the Island to 
the U. States. The imports of colonial sugar may at present (1850) be estimated at about 10,000,000 lbs., 
and those of foreign sugar at about 12,000,000 lbs. About two thirds of the trade with the West Indies 
is engrossed by Copenhagen, and the rest ivy Flensburg.^ The settlements of Tranquebar apd Seramporo 
iu the K. Indies were sold, in 1846, to the E. I. Company. 

The trade to India and China, lormerly a monopoly in the hands of a joint stock company, -Was openod 
to the public in 1840. Several vessels have since been fitted out for the trade ; but it isdoubtftil, from tho 
want of produce suitable lor the Eastern markets, whether it cun ever attain to any considerable im¬ 
portance. 

Tort Charges vary according as the vessel has come from this or the further side of Cape Finfsterro, 
or from the Indian seas; as she is wholly, or only part loaded ; and as she clears out witli goods that have 
been in transitu , and are for the most part free of duty, or has on board a cargo of native produce sub¬ 
ject to duty. On a ship of 300 tons belonging to a privileged nation from this side Cape Finisterre, un¬ 
loading and loading mixed cargoes in Copenhagen, the different public charges, including Sound dues, 
brokerage, &e... would exceed 60/ ; and from the fuither side of Cape Finisterre, the charges would be 
nearly 100/. When a ship is not fully loaded, la3tage money and light dues are only charged in pro¬ 
portion to the cargo on board. I.astage money is not charged on ships outward bound, laden with transit 
goods, as tar, pitch, iron, &c. But notwithstanding these deductions, it is obvious that port charges arc 
very heavy, and there can be no doubt that they are a material obstacle to the extension of trade. 

Commission on purchases is generally 2 per cent., and on sales, 3 per cent., including 1 per cent, del 
credere* 

Citizenship.— To enable a foreigner to trade as a merchant in Denmark, he must become a burgher, 
which costs about 100/ , and it will require about 60/. more to free him from the obligation of serving in 
the militia. The obstacles in the way of a foreigner establishing himself in Denmark as a manufacturer 
are.much greater, on account of the exclusive privileges enjoyed by tho guilds or corporations Into which 
the principal crafts or trades are divided. 

Credit _Goods imported into Copenhagen are commonly sold on credit; 3 months if the term 

generally allowed on most sorts of goods, and iu a few inslances 6 months. The discount for ready 
money is 4 per cent. Bankruptcy is of rare occurrence. 
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Insurance. — Marine assurance is effected, on liberal terms, by a company established in 1746. A good 
many risks are, however, insured at Amsterdam and Hamburg. 

Careening, Ships' Stores, Sfc — Copenhagen has good building yards, and is in all respects an eligible 
place for the repair of ships, and for supplying them with provisions. 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Produce imported into the 
United Kingdom from Denmark in 1*45) ; and of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles of 
British and Irish Produce exported to the same in 1849. 



1819. 



1819. 

Principal Articles of Import. 

8"“; 

Principal Articles of Export. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

Hmter - - -cwts. 

Com, wheat - qr*. 

barley - - - — 

o*t* - - — 

pea* and beans - - — 

■wheat meal and flour - cwts. 
Seeds, clover - - — 

flaxseed and linseed - bush, 
rape - - - — 

tares - - - — 

Wool, sheep's - - — 

9 ,W5 
911,101 

668,51 r ' 

oj'l,‘fit! 

71 ,<>79 
1/219 

1 ,<> 1,1 
37 

3,012 

<>.911 

2,023,713 

Coals, culm, and cinders - 
Cotton manuf.tr. cnteied by yd. - 
twist and yarn 

Earthenware of all sorts - 
Hardware and cutlery 

Iron and steel, wrought and unw. 

Mat hincry and mill-work 

Sdt - 

Tin and pewter wares and tin plates 
All other articles ... 

- Vlls! 

298/245 

2.7C8.U57 

1,5211,989 
827,722 

2,1 16 
9,171 

513,265 

£ 

71,395 

40,(811 

47,619 

8,196 

12,314 

60,180 

8,501 

7,913 

3,120 

103,730 

1 Total 

- 


353,599 


Tares _Statement of the Tares allowed by the Custom house at Copenhagen, on the principal Articles 

of Importation. 


Articles. 

Description of Packages. 

'fares. 

Articles. 

Description of Parkages. 

Tares. 

Almond* 

Linen bags - - - 

4 per ct. 

Ochre 

All sorts of packages - 

lOperct. 

Cassia lignea 

All sort* <>f packages - 

16 — 

Olive oil- 

In single and double casks 

18 — 

Cinnamon 

do. - 

do. 


Bottled, in baskets and straw - 

20 _ 


In linen lings ... 

1 per ct. 


do in boxes and sawdust 

40 — 

Coffee - 

Cask* of 40(1 lbs. and under • 

It. — 

Pepper - 

Bag* of 1 50 lb*- and under 

2 lbs. 


exceeding 400 lbs. 

12 — 


exceeding 150 lbs. 

4 — 


Matted bag*of 150 lti*. & under 

2 lbs. 


Linen bags ... 

do. 


exceeding 130 lbs. 

4 — 

Pimento- « 

do. r 

do. 


East India bags, double 

do. 

Raisins - 

i barrel • 

IS lbs. 


do. single 

2 lb,. 


\ do. 

12 lbs. 

Colton - 

Hap, or bales ... 

4 _ 


Casks exceeding \ barrel 

10 perct 

Currants 

Allsuits of packages - 

16 pei ct. 


do. under i barrel - 

12 — 

Delft, ware 

do. - 

12 - 

Rice - 

Cashs - - 

10 _ 

Figs 

| casks - 

12 lbs. 


Barrels - 

| 24 lbs. 


Kt : : ; ; 

IS - 


B ig* oflOO lbs. and not crceod- 

4 


Baskets, or frails 

loperet. 


150 lbs. and under 

2 Z 

Class ware 

II’XI'S .... 

3'2 — 

■ Saltpetre 

All kinds of packages - 

10 per ct. 


Bottles in crates and in straw- 

20 — 

Snip, white 

do. . 

14 _ 


do. in boxes and in sawdust 

40 — 

Sugar, raw 

In casks- - - - 

17 - 

Hardware 

In casks and boxi s - -I 

12 — 

1 

lha/Jl boxes 

do. 


Packed in mats, per piece 

4 11, s. 


11.iv muali do. - 

12 — 

Hops - 

Bags and pockets 

4 IWI l t. 

• relined - 

Cask, (transit) - 

do. 

Indigo - 

All sorts of p u Wages - -1 

20 — 

Tobacco- 

do. - - - - 

do. 

Mustard 

Classes, in boxes and n isfes - 1 

12 — 


Baskets par ked in mat* 

3 _ 


General Remarks. — On the whole, the commerce of Denmark used to lie in a stationary state; a 
consequence partly ot the peculiar circumstances under which the country is placed, and partly of tho 
policy of government. The latter long exerted itself to bolster up a manufacturing interest, by lajing 
oppressive duties on most species of manufactured articles. Even under tho most favourable circum¬ 
stances, such conduct, though it may benefit a few individuals, is sure to bo produetivo of great national 
loss. But in the case of Denmark, the circumstances were such as to render tho restrictive system 
peculiarly injurious. All, or nearly all, the branches of industiy carried on in Ihc kingdom were subject 
to the government of guilds or corporations; no person could engage in any line of business until ho 
was authorised by its peculiar guild ; and as the sanction of this body was rarely obtaintvl without a con¬ 
siderable sacrifice, the real t fleet of the system was to fetter competition and improvement, and to per¬ 
petuate monopoly and routine. liven the Danish writers acknowledge tliat such was ihe influence of the 
late regulations. “ No; ouvners," say they, “ sont rhers, travaillcnt lentement. et sou rent mal et sans 
godt; leur education esl negligee. On ne les forme point ii pensei , et I'apprentif suit machmalcment ce 

J m'tl vail fait e an mail) e." — ( Cat/rau. Tableau dcs Rials Damns, tome ii. p. 260.) But within the fast 
ew years this system has been quite changed. Industry has been emancipated from many troublesome 
regulation*, and moderate duties have been substituted for prohibitions. But, however favourably 
situated in other respects, it would be idle to oxjicct that a country without waterfalls, and without coal, 
should be able to manufacture cottons, woollens. &c. at so cheap a rate as they may be imported from 
others enjojing greater natural facilities for their production. The staple hu&inrss of Demnaik, her 
agricultural and mral economy, lias been most materially improved of late years; and, as already seen, 
her exports of raw produce are now of great value and importance. 

The trade of the country suffers from the too great magnitude of the port dues and of the transit 
duties; and the Sound duties, being charged on native as well as foreign ships, operate as an inland 
fluty on trade. Considerable improvements have, however, been effected in the commercial legislation 
of the country during the last dozen years, by the opening of tlic trade to the Hast and West Indies, and 
the abolition and reduction of other regulations and duties; and it may he fairly presumed tliat the 
benefits resulting from these measures will pave the way for the introduction of others of a similar 
character. 

In compiling this article, we have consulted Oddy's European Commerce, pp. 330—369 ; Dictionnaire 
dn Commerce ( Rncy . Mcthodique, tome ii pp. 3—1C.); Cattean, Tableau des Etats Danots, tome ii. 
pp. 292—371.; the valuable Iteports ol' Mr. M'Gregor, consul at Elsinore, &c. 

COPPER (Ger. Kupfcr ; Du, Koper ; Da. Kobber ; Sw. Kopper ; Fr. Cuivre; 
Tt. Rame; Sp. Cobre; Port. Cobre ; Rus. Mjed, Kras not mjed; Pol. Micdz; Lat. 
Cuprum; Arab. Nehass; Sans. Tamra'), a well-known metal, so called from its having 
been first discovered, or at least wrought to any extent, in the island of Cyprus. It is 
of a fine red colour, and has a great deal of brilliancy. Its taste is styptic and nauseous; 
and the hands, when rubbed for some time on it, acquire a peculiar and disagreeable 
odour. It is harder than silver; its specific gravity varies according to its state, being, 
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when quite pure, near 9 000. Its malleability is great; it may be hammered out into 
leaves so thin as to be blown about by the slightest breeze. Its ductility is also consider¬ 
able. Its tenacity is so great, that a copper wire 0 078 of nil inch in diameter is capable 
of supporting 802‘26 lbs. avoirdupois without breaking. Its liability to oxidation from 
exposure to air or damp is its greatest defect. The rust with which it is then covered 
is known by the name of verdigris, and is one of the most active poisons.—( Thomsons 
Chemistry .) 

If we except gold and silver, copper seems to have been more early known than any 
other metal. In the first ages of the world, before the. method of working iron was 
discovered, copper was the principal ingredient in all domestic utensils, and instruments 
of war. Even now it is applied to so many purposes, as to rank next, in point of utility, 
to iron. 

Alloys of Copper are numerous and of great value. Those of tin are of most importance. Tin added 
to copper makes it more fusible, less Habit; to rust, or to be corroded by the air and other common sub¬ 
stances, harder, denser, and more sonorous. In these respects the alloy lias a real advantage over un¬ 
mixed copper: but tins is in many cases more thau counterbalanced by the great brittleness which even 
a moderate portion of tin imparts ; and which is a singular.circumstance, considering that both metals 
are separately very malleable. 

Copper alloyed with trom 1 to 5 per rent, of tin is rendered harder than before ; its colour is yellow, 
with a cast of red, and its fracture granular : it has considerable malleability. This appears to have been 
the usual composition of many of the ancient edged tools and weapons, before the method of working 
iron was brought to perfection. The of the Creeks, and, perhaps the cos of tlie Homans, was 

nothing else, liven tlieir copper coins contain a mixture of tin. The ancients did not, in fact, possess 
(as has been oltcn contended) any pemliai process for hardening copper, except by adding to it a small 
quantity of tin. An alloy In which the tin is from 0 1 to $ of the whole is hard, brittle, but still a little 
malleable, close grained, and yellowish white. When the tin is as much as $ of the mass, it u entirely 
brittle ; and continues so in every higher proportion. The yellowness of the alloy is not entirely lost till 
the tin amounts to 0‘3 of the whole. 

Copjn i (or sometimes copper with a little zinc), alloyed with as much tin as will make from about 0-1 
to }, ot the whole, forms an alloy, which is principally employed for hells, brass cannon, bronze statues 
and various other purposes. Hence it is called bronze or bell metal; and is excellently fitted for the 
uses to which it is applied, by its hardness, density, sonorousness, and fusibility. For cannon, a lower 
proportion of tin is commonly used. According to l>r. Watson, the metal employed at Woolwich con¬ 
sists of 100 parts of copper and fiom 8 to 12 of tin ; hence it retains some little malleability, and, there¬ 
fore, is tougher than it would be with a larger portion of tin. This alloy being more sonorous than Iron, 
brass guns give a louder report than iron guns. A common alloy for bell metal is 80 parts of copper and 
20 of tin: some artists add to these ingredients zinc, Antimony, and silver, in small proportions: all of 

which add to the sonorousness oi the compound_(Sec Bei.l Metal.) 5 

Win n, in an alloy of copper and tin, the latter metal amounts to about 1 of the mass, the result is a 
beautiful compound, very hard, of the colour of steel, and susceptible of a very fine polish. It is well 
adapted for the icflection ol light for optical purposes ; and Is thereiore called speculum metal. Besides 
the above ingredients, it usually contains a little arsen'e, zme, or silver. The application of an alloy 
similar to the above, to the construction of mirrors, is of great antiquity, being mentioned by Pliny ; who 
says, that formerly the best mirrors were reckoned those of Brundus.uin, of tin and copper mixed 
(stnnnu et tore mistis) — ( Hist. Sat. hb. xxxni. § y.) * 

For tlm alloys of copper with zme, see the aitides Bkass, PiNcnnidc. Sec, also, Thomson's Chc» 
Mistiy ; Jlees s Cyclopedia ; Dr. Watson's Chemical Essays, vol. iv., ftc. 

British Copper Trade. —Great Britain lias various copper mines, in Cornwall, Devon¬ 
shire, Wales, &c., but particularly in the fiist. Though known long before, the Cornish 
copper mines were not wrought with much spirit till last century. From 1726 to 
1725, they produced at an average about 700 tons a year of pure copper. During the 
ten years from 1766 to 1775, they produced, at an average. 2,650 tons. In 1798, the 
produce exceeded 5,000 tons; and it now amounts to from 1J,000 to 12,500 tons, 
worth, at 100/. a ton, from 1,100,000/. to 1,250,000/. sterling. In 1768, the famous 
mines in the Parys mountains, near Amlwch, in Anglesea, were discovered. The sup¬ 
plies of ore furnished by them were for a long time abundant beyond all precedent; 
hut for many years past the productiveness of the mine has been declining, and it is 
now almost exhausted. At present the mines of Anglesea, and other parts of Wales, 
do not furnish 200 tons copper. Those of Devonshire yield nearly 2,000 tons; the 
quantity produced in the other paits of England being quite inconsiderable. The Irish 
mines produce about 960 tons. Those of Scotland never were productive, and have 
been almost entirely abandoned. The entire produce of the copper mines of the empire 
may, therefore, be estimated at present at from 15,000 to 16,000 tons. 

In consequence of the greatly increased supplies of copper that were thus obtained, 
England, instead of being, as formerly, dependent on foreigners for the greater part of 
her supplies of this valuable metal, became, previously to 1793, one of the principal 
markets for the supply of others. And notwithstanding the vastly increased demand 
for copper during the war for the sheathing of ships and other purposes, the exports 
continued to increase and the imports to diminish ; the greater productiveness of tho 
Cornish mines having sufficed not only to balance the increased demand, but also to 
make up for the falling oil* in tho supplies from Anglesea. 

Owing to the want of coal in Cornwall, the ores are not smelted on the spot, hut are 
all sent to Swansea; it being found cheaper to carry the ores to the coal than the con¬ 
trary. 

The East Indies and China, France, the U. States, and Italy, are the great markets 
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* for ,British copper. Thus, in 1851, of the total quantity exported, amounting to 17,555 r 
tops, 9,607 went to the East Indies and China, 3,183 to France, 3,083 to the U. States,^ 
1,396 to Italy, and 2,113 to the Hanse towns and Holland.— (Pari. Paper, No/ 
4 62. Sess. 1852.) 

Foreign Copper.— Copper ores are abundant in Sweden, Russia, Japan, Australia, 
Cuba, Chili, Colombia, &c. Near Fahlun, in the province of Dalecaria, in Sweden, is the 
celebrated copper mine of the same name, supposed to have been wrought nearly 1,000 
yeara. For a long time it was extremely productive, yielding, towards the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, an annual produce of about 8,000,000 lbs. of pure metal; 
but it has since greatly declined ; and it is most probable that at no distant period It 
will be wholly abandoned.—( Thomson's Travels in Sweden , p. 221.) There are copper 
mines in other parts of Sweden ; but the entire produce of copper in that country does 
not at present exceed from 750 to 800 tons, of a quality inferior to that of England. 
The produce of the copper mines of Russia has been estimated at 290,000 poods, or 
4,661 tons (Eng.) a year.—( Trgoborski , Forces Productives de la liussie, i. 300.) The 
copper mines of Japan are said to be.among the richest in the world. The Dutch and 
Chinese export considerable quantities of their produce, which is spread all over the 
East, and is regularly quoted in the price currents of Canton, Calcutta, and Singapore. 
It is uniformly met with in the shape of bars or ingots ; and when the copper of S. 
America is worth in the Canton market from 15 to 16 dollars per picul, that of Japan 
is worth from 18 to 20 per ditto. Copper the produce of the Persian mines is im¬ 
ported into Bombay and Calcutta from Bushire und Bussorah. 

But, in a commercial point of view, the copper mines of Cuba, Chili, and Australia 
are, after those of England, by far the most important. The working of the mines of 
Cuba, which had been abandoned for a lengthened period, was resumed a few years 
ago, principally by an English company, which has been eminently successful. Large 
quantities of Cuba ore are brought to Swansea to be smelted; and large quantities of 
Chili ore are also brought hither for the same purpose. Of the total imports of copper 
ore in 1851, amounting (inc. regulus ) to 42,131 tons, Cuba furnished 20,875 tons, Chili 
8,051 ditto, and Australia 7,219 ditto; the rest being supplied by Spain, Peru, &c. 
There was a very extraordinary increase in the supplies of copper from Australia 
during the 4 or 5 years preceding the discovery of the gold fields. The produce of the 
Burra Burra mine, for example, which in 1846 was 6,359jt tons ore, had swelled in. 
1850 to 18,692 tons. But since then some of the mines have been abandoned, and the 
progress of the others checked. Foreign copper imported into this country, and the 
copper obtained from the smelting of foreign ore, were, previously to 1842, wholly, or 
almost wholly, re-exported; the duty on the copper ore when it was taken or smelted 

Account of the Copper produced from the Mines in Cornwall and Devonshire in the following Years, 
since 1800; showing the Quantity of Ore (in Tons of *41 Cwt.) of Metal or Fine Copper, the Value of 
the Ores in Money, the Average Percentage or Produce, and the Average Standard or Miner's Price 
of Fine Copper, made up to the end of June in each Year. 
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for home usq being so very heavy as to make it be altogether exported in an unwrought 
state. But in 1842 the duty on copper ores and unwrought copper was very mate¬ 
rially reduced; and it has been wholly repealed in the course of the present year 
(1853). The presumption, therefore, is, that the imports of ore for smelting will 
increase, and that considerable quantities of copper derived from foreign ores will be 
brought into use in this country. 

Exports of British Copper in the undermentioned Years. 


Year** 

l/nwrought. 

Coin. 

Sheets, Nails, Stc. 

Wire. 

Wrought Copper of 
oilier Hons. 

Total of British 
Copper exported. 

mmm 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 

Crvt. 



41,1 is 

10 

oh, m 

8 

82.663 

121,938 


10 

8,134 

51,437 

40 

25.00* 

78,621 


56, 752 

640 

66,331 

16 

5(),443 

183,154 


80,409 


100,807 

49 

20,219 

161,6* l 


*0,3 5.4 

39l" 

119/206 

39 

10,4*7 

130,178 
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Copper is iu extensive demand all over India; being largely used in the dock-yards, in the manufacture 
of cooking utensils, in alloying spelter and tin, &c. Tho funeral of every Hindoo brings an accession to 
the demand, according to his station ; the relatives of the deceased giving a brass cup to every Brahmin 
present at the ceremony: so that.% 10 , fto, 100, 1,000, and sometimes more than 10 times this last number, 
are dispensed upon such occasions— {Bell's Commerce t\f Bengal.) 

COPPERAS, a term employed by the older chemists, and popularly as synonymous 
with vitriol. There are three sorts of copperas : the green , or sulphate of iron ; the Wue, 
or sulphate of copper; and the iv/ute, or sulphate of zinc. Of these, the first is the 
most important. 

Sulphate of iron is distinguished In common by a variety of names, as Martial vitriol, English vitriol, 
&c. When purc.it is considerably transpaient, of a fine bright, though not very deep, grass green 
colour; and of a nauseous astringent taste, accompanied with a kind of sweetness. Its specific gravity is 
P834. It uniformly reddens the vegetable blues. This salt was well known to the ancients; and is 
mentioned by Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib. xxxlv. § 12.) under the names of mist/, sory, and calchantum. It is 
not made in the direct way, because it can l>c obtained at loss charge from the decomposition of pyrites 
on a large scale in the neighbourhood of collieries. It exists in two states ; one containing oxide of iron, 
with 0*2‘2 of oxygen, which is of a pale green, not altered by gallic acid, and giving a white precipitate 
with prussjute of potass. Tho other, in which the iron is combined with 0 30 of oxygen, is red, not 
rrystallisable, and gives a black precipitate with gallic acid, and a blue with prusslate oi potass. Iu the 
common sulphate, these two are often mixed In various proportions. 

Sulphate of iron is of great importance in the arts. It is a principal ingredient in dyeing; in tho 
manufacture of ink, and of prussian blue: it is also used in tanning, painting, medicine, &c. Sulphuric 
acid, or oil of vitriol, was formerly manufactured fiom sulphate of iron. —(See Acms.) 

Sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, commonly cnlled llomnn or Cj pri.in vitriol, is of an elegant sapphire 
blue colour, hard, compact, and semi-transparent; when perfectly crystallised, of a H&ttish, rhomboidal, 
decahedral figure ; its taste is extremely nauseous, styptic, and acrid ; its specific gravity is 2-1943. It 
is used for various purposes in the arts, and also in medicine. 

Sulphate of zinc, or while viti iol, is touml native in the mines of floslar and other places. Sometimes 
it is met with in transparent pieces, hut more commonly in white efflorescences. These are dissolved la 
water, and crystallised into largo irregular masses, somewhat lesembling fine sugar, having a sweetish, 
nauseous, Btyptic taste. Its specific gravity, when crystallised, is 1*91 *2; when in the state in which it 
commonly occurs in commerce, It is 1*3275. Sulphate ot zinc is prepared in the large way from some 
varieties of the native sulphured. The ore is roasted, wetted with water, and exposed to the air.* The 
sulphur attracts oxygen, and is converted into sulphuric acid ; and the metal, being at the same time 
oxidized, combines with the acid. After some time tho sulphate is extracted by solution in water ; and 
the solution being evaporated to dryness, the mass is run into moulds. Thus, the white vitriol of the 
shops generally contains a small portion of iron, and often of copper and lead. — (Lewis's Mat. Medico ; 
Ure's Dictionary ; llecs's CyrloptCilia ; Thomson's Chemist) y, fyc.) 

COPYRIGHT. See Books. 

CORAL (Ger. KoraUen; Du. Koraalen; Fr. Corail; It. Corale; Sp. and Port. 
Coral; Rus. Korallii; Lat. Coral/ium ; Arab. Besed; Pers. Merjan ; Hind. Moonga), 
a marine production, of which there are several varieties. It was well known to the 
ancients, but it was reserved for the moderns to discover its real nature. It is, in fact, the 
nidus or nest of a certain species of vermes, which has the same relation to coral that a 
snail has to its shell. As an ornament, black coral is most esteemed ; but the red is also 
very highly prized. Coral is found In very great abundance in the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulph, in various places in the Mediterranean, on the coast of Sumatra, &c. It grows on 
rocks, and on any solid submarine body; and it is necessary to its production that it 
should remain fixed to its place. It has generally a shrub-like appearance. In the 
Straits of Messina, where a great deal is fished up, it usually grows to nearly a foot in 
length, and its thickness ia about that of the little finger. It requires 8 or 10 years 
to arrive at its greatest size. The depth at which it is obtained is various — from 10 to 
100 fathoms or more: hot it seems to he necessary to its production that the rays of the 
sun should readily penetrate to the place of its habitation. Its vulue depends upon Its 
sizo, solidity, and, the depth and brilliancy of its colour; and is so very various, that 
while some of the Sicilian coral sells for 8 or 10 guineas an ounce, other descriptions of 
it will not fetch Is. a pound. It is highly prized by opulent natives in India, as well as 
by the fair sex throughout Europe. The inferior or worm-eaten coral is used m some 
parts of the Madras coast, in the celebration of funeral rites. It is also used medicinally. * 
Besides, the fishery in the Straits of Messina already alluded to, there are valuable 
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JMieries on the shores of Majorca and Minorca, and on the coast of Provence. A good 
deal of Mediterranean coral is exported to India, which, however, draws the largest por¬ 
tion of its supplies from the Persian Gulph. The produce of the fishery at Messina is 
stated by Spallanzani ( Travels in the Two Sicilies, vol. iv. p. 408, &c.) to amount to 12 
quintals of 250 lbs. each. 

The manner of fishing coral Is nearly the same every where. That which Is most commonly practised 
in the Mediterranean is as follows:—Seven or 8 men ■go in a boat, commanded by the proprietor; 
the caster throws his net, if we may so call the machine which he uses to tear up the coral from the 
bottom of the sea ; and the rest work the boat, and help to draw in the net. This is composed of two 
beams of wood tied crosswise, with leads fixed to them to sink them : to these beams is fastened a quan- 
tityofhemp, twisted loosely round, and intermingled with some loose netting, in this condition tho 
mut'hine is let down Into the sea ; and when the coral is pretty strongly entwined in the hemp and nets, 
they draw it up with a rope, which they unwind according to the depth, and which it sometimes requires 
half a dozen boats to draw If this rope happen to break, the fishermen run the hazard of being lost. 
Before the fishers goto sea, they agree for the price of the coral ; and the produce of the fishery is 
divided, at the end of the season, into 13 parts ; of which the proprietor has 4, tho caster 2, and the 
Other 6 men 1 each ; the thirteenth belongs to the company for payment of boat-hire, &c. — (See Ainslie's 
Mat. Indica i Rees's Cyclopedia ; Ency. Metr op. ; Bell's Com. of Bengal, 8(c.) 

CORD A GE ( Ger. Tauwerk ; Du. Tonwirerk; Fr. Mumeuvres , Cordage; 11. Caolame ; 
Sp. Jarcia , Cordaje ), a term used in general for all sorts of cord, whether small, middling, 
or great, made use of in the rigging of ships. The manufacture of cordage is regulated 
by the act 5 Geo. 4. c. 56., which specifies the sort of materials that arc to be employed 
in the manufacture of cables, hawsers, and other ropes, the marks that are to be affixed 
to them, and the penalties of non-compliance with their respective enactments. —(See 
Cabue. ) Masters of British ships are obliged, on coming into any port in Great Britain 
or the colonics, to report, under a penalty of 100/., the foreign cordage, not being 
standing or running rigging, in use on board such ship_(8 & 4 Will. 4. cap. 52. § 8.) 

The following table shows how many fathoms, feet, and inches, of a rope of any size, 
not exceeding 14 inches, make 1 cwt. 

At the top of the table, marked inches, fathoms, feet, inches, the first column is the 
circumference of a rope in inches and quarters; the second, the fathoms, feet, and inches 
that make up 1 cwt. of such a rope. One example will make it plain. 

Suppose it is required how much of a 7-inch rope will make 1 cwt. : find 7 
in the 3d column, under inches, or circumference of the rope, and immediately opposite 
to it you will lind .9, 5, 6 ; which shows that in a rope of 7 inches, there will be 9 fathoms 
5 feet 6 inches required to make 1 cwt. 
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CORK (Ger. Kork ; Du. Kork, Kurk , Vlothout; Fr. Lidge; It. Sughero, Suvero; 
Sp. Corcho ; Port. Cortica (de Sovreiro) ; Ilus. Korkowoe derewo ; Tat. Suber), the thick 
and spongy bark of a species of oak ( Qnercus Sober Tin.), abundant in dry mountainous 
districts in the south of France, and in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Barbary. The tree 
grows to the height of 30 feet or more, has a striking resemblance to the Quercus Ilex , 
or evergreen oak, and attains to a great age. After arriving at a certain state of matu¬ 
rity, it periodically sheds its bark ; but this valuable product is found to be of a much 
better quality when it is artificially removed from the tree, which may be effected with¬ 
out any injury to the latter. After a tree has attained to the age of from 26 to 30 
years, it may be barked ; and the operation may be subsequently repeated once every 
8 or 10 years *, the quality of the cork improving with the increasing age of the tree. 
The bark is taken oft’in July and August; and trees that are regularly stripped are 
said to live for 150 years, or more. — ( Poiret, Hist Philosophique des Pinnies, tom. vii. 419.) 

Cork is light, porous, readily compressible, and wonderfully plastic. It may be cut 
into any sort of figure, and notwithstanding its porosity, is nearly impervious to any 
common liquor. These qualities make it superior to all other substances for stoppers 
for bottles, in the manufacture of which it is principally made use of. It is also em¬ 
ployed as buoys to float nets, in the construction of life-boats, the making of water¬ 
proof shoes, and in various other ways. Before being manufactured into stoppers, the 

i • Beckmann (vol. li. p. 115. Eng. ed.) says, that “ when the tree Is 15 years old, It may be barked, and 
this can be done successively for 8 years.” This erroneous statement having been copied into the article 
Cork tr» Rees’s Cyclopaedia, has thence been transplanted to a multitude of other works. 
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eork is charred on each side; this makes it contract, lessens its porosity* and consequently 
fits it the better for cutting off all communication between the external air and the 
liquid in the bottle. Spanish black is made of calcined cork. 

The Greeks and Romans were both well acquainted with cork. They seem also to 
have occasionally used it as stoppers for vessels ( Cadorum obturamentis , Plin. Hist. Nat. 
lib. xvf. cap. 8.); but it was not extensively employed for this purpose till the 17th cen¬ 
tury, when glass bottles, of which no mention is made before the 15th century, began to 
be generally introduced. — (Beckmann's Hist. Invent, vol. ii. pp. 114—127. Eng. ed.) 

The duty on corks ready made is M. per 1!)., and on cork squared for rounding 16?. a cwt.; but un¬ 
manufactured cork is admitted duty free. The quantity entered for home consumption amounts, at an 
average, to from 40,000 to 50,000 cwts. Its price varies with the variations in its quality, from about 17/. 
to about 50/. a ton. The Spanish is the host, and fetches the highest price. 

CORN (Ger. Corn , Getreide ; Du. Graanen , Koren ; Da. Korn; Sw. Sad , Spanmal; 
Fr. Bleds , Grains ; It. Blade, Grant; Sp. Granos ; Rus. Chljeb ; Pol. Zboze ; Lat. 
Frumentum ), the grain or seed of plants separated from the spica or ear, and used for 
making bread, &c. Such are wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, peas, &c. ; which see. 

CORNELIAN. See Carnki.ian. 

CORN LAWS and CORN THrADE. — From the circumstance of com forming, 
in this and most other countries, the principal part of the food of the people, the trade 
in it, and the laws by which that trade is regulated, are justly looked upon as of the 
highest importance. But this is not the only circumstance that renders it necessary to 
enter at some length into the discussion of this subject. Its difficulty is at least equal to 
its interest. The enactments made at different periods with respect to the corn trade, 
and the opinions advanced as to their policy, have been so very various and contradictory 
that it is indispensable to submit them to some examination, and, if possible, to ascertain 
the principles which ought to pervade this department of commercial legislation. 

I. Historical Sketch of the Cohn Laws. 

II. Principles of the Corn Laws. 

III. British Corn Trade. 

IV. Foreign Corn Trade. 


I. Historical Sketch of the Corn Laws. 

For a long time the regulations with respect to the corn trade were principally 
intended to promote abundance and low prices. But though the purpose was laudable, 
the means adopted for accomplishing it had, for the most part, a directly opposite effect. 
When a country exports corn, it seems, at first sight, as if nothing could do so much to 
increase her supplies as the prevention of exportation : and even in countries that do not 
export, its prohibition seems to he a prudent measure, and calculated to prevent the 
supply from being diminished, upon any emergency, below its nutural level. These are 
the conclusions that immediately suggest themselves upon this subject; and it requires a 
pretty extensive experience, on attention to facts, and a habit of reasoning upon such 
topics, to perceive their fallacy. 'Idiese, however, were altogether wanting when the 
regulations affecting the corn trade began to be introduced into Great Britain and other 
countries. They were framed in accordance with what were supposed to be the dictates 
of common sense ; and their object being to procure as large a supply of the prime 
necessary of life as possible, its exportation was either totally forbidden, or forbidden 
when the home price was above certain limits. 

The principle of absolute prohibition seems to have been steadily acted upon, as far 
as the turbulence of the period would admit, from the Conquest to the year 143fi, in the 
reign of Henry VJ. But at the last-mentioned period an act was passed, authorising 
the exportation of wheat whenever the home price did not exceed 6s. 8 d. (equal In 
amount of pure silver to 12s. 10jf/. present money) per quarter, and barley when the 
home price did not exceed 3s. 4d. In 1463, an additional benefit was intended to be 
conferred on agriculture by prohibiting importation until the home price exceeded that 
at which exportation ceased. But the fluctuating policy of the times prevented these 
regulations from being carried into full effect; and, indeed, rendered them in a great 
measure inoperative. 

In addition to the restraints laid on exportation, it has been common in most countries 
to attempt to^ increase the supply of corn, not only by admitting its unrestrained import¬ 
ation from abroad, but by holding out extraordinary encouragement to the importers. 
This policy has not, however, been much followed in England. During the 500 years 
immediately posterior to the Conquest, importation was substantially free ; but it was 
seldom or never promoted by artificial means ; and during the last century and a half it 
has, for the most part, been subjected to severe restrictions. " * 
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Besides attempting to lower prices by prohibiting exportation, our ancestors attempted 
to .lower, them by proscribing the trade carried on by corn dealers. This most useful 
class of persons were looked upon with suspicion by every one. The agriculturists 
concluded that they would be able to sell their produce at higher prices to the con¬ 
sumers, were the corn dealers out of the way : while the consumers concluded that the 
profits of the dealers were made at their expense ; and ascribed the dearths that were 
then very prevalent entirely to the practices of the dealers, or to their buying up corn 
and withholding it from market. These notions, which have still a considerable degree 
of influence, led to various enactments, particularly in the reign of Edward VI., by 
which the freedom of the internal corn trade was entirely suppressed. The engrossing of 
corn, or the buying of it in one market with intent to sell it again in another, was made 
an offence punishable by imprisonment and the pillory ; and no one was allowed to carry 
corn from one part to another without a licence, the privilege of granting which was 
confided by a statute of Elizabeth to the quarter sessions. But as the principles of 
commerce came to be better understood, the impolicy of these restraints gradually grew 
more and more obvious. They were considerably modified in 1624 ; and, in 1663 , the , 
engrossing of corn was declared to be legal so long as the price did not exceed 48s. a 
quarter — (15 Chas. 2. c. 7.); an act which, as Dr. Smith has justly observed, has, with 
all its imperfections, done more to promote plenty than any other law in the statute 
book. In 1773, the last remnant of the legislative enactments restraining the freedom 
of the internal corn dealers, was entirely repealed. But the engrossing of corn has, 
notwithstanding, been since held to be an offence at common law ; and, so late as 1800, 
a corn dealer was convicted of this imaginary crime. He was not, however, brought 
up for judgment; and it is not very likely that any similar case will ever again occupy 
the attention of the courts. 

The acts of 1436 and 1463, regulating the prices when exportation was allowed and 
when importation was to cease, continued, nominally at least, in force till 1562, when 
the prices at which exportation might take place were extended to 10.?. for wheat and 
6s. 8c/. for barley. But a new principle — that of imposing duties on exportation —was 
soon after introduced ; and, in 1571, it was enacted that wheat might be exported, paying 
a duty of 2s. a quarter, and barley and other grain a duty of Is. 4c/., whenever the home 
price of wheat did not exceed 20s. a quarter, and barley and malt 12s. At the Restor¬ 
ation, the limit at which exportation might take place was very much extended ; but as 
the duty oil exportation was, at the same time, so very high as to be almost prohibitory, 
the extension was of little or no service to the agriculturists. This view of the matter 
seems to have been speedily taken by the legislature ; for in 1663, the high duties on 
exportation were taken off, and an ad valorem duty imposed in tlieir stead, at the same 
time that the limit of exportation was extended. In 1670, a still more decided step was 
taken in favour of agriculture ; an act being then passed which extended the exportation 
price to 53s. 4d. a quarter for wheat, and other grain in proportion, imposing, at the 
same time, prohibitory duties on the importation of wheat till the price rose to 53s. 4d 
and a duty of 8s. between that price and 80$. But the real effects of this act were not 
so great as might have been anticipated. The extension of the limit of exportation was 
rendered comparatively nugatory, in consequence of the continuance of the duties on 
exportation caused by the necessities of the Crown; while the want of any proper method 
for the determination of prices went far to nullify the prohibition of importation. 

At the accession of William III. a new system was adopted. The interests of agri¬ 
culture were then looked upon as of paramount importance : and to promote them, not 
only were the duties on exportation totally abolished, but it was encouraged by the grant 
of a bounty of 5s. on every quarter of wheat exported, while the price continued at or 
below 48s. ; of 2s. 6d. on every quarter of barley or malt, while their respective prices 
did not exceed 24$.; and of 3$. 6d. on every quarter of rye, when its price did not exceed 
82$. —(1 Will, Man/, c. 12.) .A bounty of 2s. 6 d. a quarter was subsequently given 
upon the exportation of oats and oatmeal, when the price of the former did not exceed 
15$. a quarter. Importation continued to be regulated by the act of 1670. 

Much diversity of opinion has been entertained with respect to the policy of the bounty. 
That it was intended to raise the price of corn is clear, from the words of the statute, 
which states, “ that the exportation of corn and grain into foreign parts, when the price 
thereof is at alow rate in this kingdom , hath been a great advantage not only to the owners 
of land, but to the trade of the kingdom in general; therefore,” &c. But admitting this 
to have been its object, it has been contended that the low prices which prevailed during 
the first half of last century show that its real effect was precisely the reverse; and 
that, by extending tillage, it contributed to reduce prices. It will be afterwards 
shown that this could not really be the case ; and the fall of prices may be sufficiently 
accounted for by the improved state of agriculture, the gradual consolidation of farms, 
the diminution of sheep husbandry, &c., combined with theslow increase of the pop ulation. 
In point of fact, too, prices had begun to give way 30 years before the bounty was 
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granted ; and the fall was equally great in France, where, instead of exportation being 
encouraged by a bounty, it was almost entirely prohibited; and in most other Continental 
states. — (For proofs of what is now stated, see the article Com Laws, in the hew 
edition of the Ency. Brit. ) 

The Tables annexed to this article show that, with some few exceptions, thetre was, during 
the first 66 years of last century, a large export of eorn from England. In 1750, the 
wheat exported amounted to 947,000 quarters ; and the total bounties paid during tl*e 
10 years from 1740 to 1751 reached the sum of 1,515,000/. But the rapid increase of 
population subsequently to 1760, and particularly after the peace of Paris, in 1763, when 
the commerce and manufactures of the country were extended in an unprecedented de¬ 
gree, gradually reduced this excess of exportation, and occasionally, indeed, inclined the 
balance the other way. This led to several suspensions of the restrictions on importation; 
and at length, in 1773, a new act was framed, by which foreign wheat was allowed to be 
imported on paying a nominal duty of 6d. whenever the home price was at or above 48s. 
a quarter, and the bounty * and exportation were together to cease when the price was 
at or above 44s. This statute also permitted the importation of eorn at any price, duty 
free, in order to be again exported, provided it were in the mean time lodged under the 
joint locks of the king and the importer. 

The prices when exportation was to cease by this act seem to have been fixed too low; 
and, as Dr. Smith has observed, there appears a good deal of impropriety in prohibiting 
exportation altogether the moment it attained the limit when the bounty given to force 
it was withdrawn ; yet, with all these defects, the act of 1773 was a material improvement 
on the former system, and ought not to have been altered unless to give greater freedom 
to the trade. 

The idea that this law must, when enacted, have been injurious to the agriculturists, 
seems altogether illusory ; the permission to import foreign grain, when the home price 
rose to a moderate height, certainly prevented their realising exorbitant profits, in dear 
years, at the expense of the other classes ; and prevented an unnatural proportion of the 
capital of the country from being turned towards agriculture. But as the limit at which 
importation at a nominal duty was allowed was fixed a good deal above the average price 
of the reign of George II., it cannot be maintained that it had any tendency to reduce 
previous prices, which is the only thing that could have discouraged agriculture : and, in 
fact, no such reduction took place. 

It is, indeed, true, that, but for this act, we should not have imported so much foreign 
grain in the interval between 1773 and 1791. Ibis importation, however, was not a 
consequence of the decline of agriculture ; for it is admitted that every branch of rural 
economy was inoic improved in that period than in the whole of the preceding century ; 
but arose entirely from a still more rapid increase of the manufacturing population, and 
hence, of the effective demand for corn. 

By referring to the Tables annexed to this article, it will be seen that, in 1772, the 
balance on the side of wheat imported amounted to 18,515 quarters ; and in 1773, 1774, 
and 1775, all years of great prosperity, the balance was very much increased. But the 
loss of a great part of ouv colonial possessions, the stagnation of commerce, and difficulty 
of obtaining employment, occasioned by the American war, diminished the consumption; 
and this, combined with unusually productive harvests, rendered the balance high on the 
side of exportation, in 1778, 1779, and 1780. In 1783 and 1784 the crops were unusually 
deficient, and considerable importations took plaee ; but in 1785, 1786, and 1787 the 
exports again exceeded the imports ; and it was not till 1788, when the country had fully 
recovered from the effects of the American war, and when manufacturing improvements 
were carried on with extraordinary spirit, that the imports permanently overbalanced the 
exports. 

The growing wealth and commercial prosperity of the country had thus, by increasing 
the population and enabling individuals to consume additional quantities of food, caused 
the home supply of corn to fall somewhat short of the demand ; but it must not 
therefore be concluded that agriculture had not at the same time been very greatly 
meliorated. “The average annual produce of wheat,” says Mr. Comber, “at the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of George Ill. (1760), was about 8,800,000 quarters, of which about 
300,000 had been sent out of the kingdom, leaving about 3,500,000 for home con¬ 
sumption. In 1773, the produce of wheat was stated in the House of Commons to be 
4,000,000 quarters, of which the whole, and above 100,000 imported, were consumed 
in the kingdom. In 1796, the consumption was stated by Lord Hawkesbury to be 
500,000 quarters per month, or 6,000,000 quarters annually, of which about 180,000 
were imported; showing an increased produce in about 20 years of 1,820,000 quarters. 
It is evident, therefore, not only that no defalcation of produce had taken place in con¬ 
sequence of the cessation of exportation, as has been too lightly assumed from th$ 

* The bounty amounted to fa. on every quarter of wheat ; % r. Qd, on every quarter of barley; fa C<f. on 
evciy quarter of rye ; amt fa. (ki on every quarter of oats, 
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occasional necessity of importation, but that it had increased with the augmentation of 
our commerce and manufactures.”—( Comber on National Subsistence >, p. 180.) 

These estimates are, no doubt, very loose and unsatisfactory ; but the feet of a great 
increase of produce having taken place is unquestionable. In a report by a committee of 
the House of Commons on the state of the uxiste lands , drawn up in 1797, the number 
of acts passed for enclosing, and the number of acres enclosed, in the following reigns, 
are thus stated: — 

Number of Act*. Number of Acres, 

, In the reign of Queen Anne - - 2 1 ,439 

George I. - - If? 17,960 

George II. - 226 318,778 

George III. to 1797 - 1,532 2,804,197 

It deserves particular notice, that from 1771 to 1791, both inclusive, the period during 
which the greater number of these improvements were effected, there was no rise of 
prices. 

The landholders, however, could not but consider the liberty of importation granted 
by the act of 1773 as injurious to their interests, inasmuch as it prevented prices from 
rising with the increased demand. A clamour, therefore, was raised against that law; 
and in addition to this interested feeling, a dread of becoming habitually dependent oil 
foreign supplies, operated on many, and produced a pretty general acquiescence in 
the act of 1791. By this act, the price when importation could take place from abroad 
at the low duty of 6d. was raised to 54s. ; under 54s. and above 50s. a middle duty of 
2s. 6d. ; and under 50s. a prohibiting duty of 24#. 3d. was exigible. The bounty con¬ 
tinued as before, and exportation without bounty was allowed to 4 6s. It was also 
enacted, that foreign wheat might be imported, stored under the king’s lock, and again 
exported free of duty ; but, if sold for home consumption, it became liable to a ware¬ 
house duty of 2s. Gd. in addition to the ordinary duties payable at the time of sale. 

In 1797, the Bank of England obtained an exemption from paying in specie; and the 
consequent facility of obtaining discounts and getting a command of capital, which this 
measure occasioned, gave a fresh stimulus to agriculture ; the efficacy of which was most 
powerfully assisted by the scarcity and high prices of 1800 and 1801. Inasmuch, 
however, as the prices of 1804 would not allow the cultivation of the poor soils, which 
had been broken up in the dear years, to be continued, a new corn law was loudly 
called for by the farmers, and passed in 1804. This law imposed a prohibitory duty of 
24s. 3d. per quarter on all wheat imported when the home price was at or below 63s. ; 
between 63s. and 66s. a middle duty of 2s. 6d. was paid, and above 66s. a nominal duty 
of 6d. The price at which the bounty was allowed on exportation was extended to 
50#., and exportation without bounty to 54s. By the act of 1791, the maritime counties 
of England were divided into 12 districts, importation and exportation being regulated 
by the particular prices of each ; but by the act of 1804 they were regulated, in England, 
by the aggregate average of the maritime districts ; and in Scotland by the aggregate 
average of the 4 maritime districts into which it was divided. The averages were 
taken 4 times a year, so that the ports could not be open or shut for less than 3 months. 
Tills manner of ascertaining prices was, however, modified in the following session; 
it being then fixed that importation, both in England and Scotland, should be regulated 
by the average price of the 12 maritime districts of England. 

In 1805, the crop was very considerably deficient, and the average price of that year 
was about 22s. a quarter above the price at which importation was allowed by the act of 
1804. As the depreciation of paper, compared with bullion, was at that time only four 
per cent., the high price of that year must have been principally owing to the new law 
preventing importation from abroad till the home price was high, and then fettering 
mercantile operations; and to the formidable obstacles which the war threw in the way 
of importation. In 1806*, 1807, and 1808, the depreciation of paper was nearly 3 per 
cent. ; and the price of wheat in those years being generally from 66s. to 7 5s., the im¬ 
portations were but small. From autumn 1808, to spring 1814, the depreciation of the 
currency was unusually great; and several crops in that interval being likewise deficient, 
the.price of corn, influenced by both causes, rose to a surprising height. At that time 
no vessel could be laden in any Continental port for England without purchasing a 
licence, and the freight and insurance were at least 5 times as high as during peace. 
But the destruction of Napoleon’s anti-commercial system, in the autumn of 1813, 
having increased the facilities of importation, a large quantity of com was poured into 
the kingdom; and, in 1814, its bullion price fell below the price at which importation 
was allowed. 

* Several Impolitic restraint# had been for a long time Imposed on the free Importation and exportation 
of corn between Great Britain and Ireland, but they were wholly abolished in 1806; and the act of that 
year (46 Geo. 3. c. 97.), establishing a free trade in corn between the 2 great dtristons of theertpire, was 
not only a wise and proper measure in itself, but has powerfully contributed to promote the general 
advantage. 
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Before this full of price, a committee of the House of Commons had been appointed 
to inquire into the state of the laws affecting the corn trade; and recommended in their 
Report (dated 11th of May, 1813) a very great increase of the prices at which exportation 
was allowable, and when importation free of duty might take place. This recommends 
ation was not, however, adopted by the House; but the fact of its having been made 
when the home price was at least 112s. a quarter, displayed a surprising solicitude to 
exclude foreigners from all competition with the home growers. 

The wish to lessen the dependence of the country on foreign supplies formed the sole 
ostensible motive by which the committee of 1813 had been actuated, in proposing an 
alteration in the act of 1804. But after the fall of price in autumn 1813, and in the 
early part of 1814, it became obvious, on comparing our previous prices with those of the 
Continent, that without an alteration of the law in question this dependence would 
be a good deal increased; that a considerable extent of such poor lands as had been 
brought into cultivation during the high prices, would be again thrown into pasturage; 
and that rents would be lowered. These consequences alarmed the landlords and 
occupiers; and in the early part of the session of 1814, a series of resolutions were 
voted by the House of Commons, declaring that it was expedient to repeal the bounty, 
to permit the free exportation of corn whatever might be the home price, and to impose 
a graduated scale of duties on the importation of foreign corn. Thus, foreign wheat 
imported when the home price was at or under 64*. was to pay a duty of 24s. ; when 
at or under 65$. a duty of 23*. ; and so on, till the home price should reach 86$., when 
the duty was reduced to Is., at which sum it became stationary. Corn imported from 
Canada, or from the other British colonies in North America, was to pay half the duties 
on other corn. As soon as these resolutions had been agreed to, two bills founded on 
them — one for regulating the importation of foreign corn, and another for the repeal of 
the bounty, and for permitting unrestricted exportation — were introduced. Very little 
attention was paid to the last of these bill*; but the one imposing fresh duties oil im¬ 
portation encountered a very keen opposition. The manufacturers, and every class not 
directly supported by agriculture, stigmatised it as an unjustifiable attempt artificially4o 
keep up tlie price of food, aiTd to secure excessive rents and large profits to the land¬ 
holders and farmers at the expense of the consumers. Meetings were very generally 
held, and resolutions entered into strongly expressive of this sentiment, and dwelling on 
the fatal consequences which, it was affirmed, a continuance of the high prices would 
have on manufactures and commerce. This determined opposition, coupled with the 
indecision of ministers, and perhaps, too, with an expectation on the part of some of 
the landholders that prices would rise without any legislative interference, caused the 
miscarriage of this bill. The other bill, repealing the bounty, and allowing an unlimited 
freedom of exportation, was passed into a law. 

Committees had been appointed in 1814, by both Houses of Parliament, to examine 
evidence and report on the state of the corn trade; and, in consequence, a number of 
the most eminent agriculturists were examined. The witnesses were unanimous in this 
only, — that the protecting prices in the act of 1804 were insufficient to enable the farmers 
to make good the engagements into which they had subsequently entered, and to continue 
the cultivation of the inferior lands lately brought under tillage. Some of them thought 
that 120 s. should be fixed as the lowest limit at which the importation of wheat free of 
duty should be allowed: others varied from 90s. to 100s. —from 80*. to 90s. —and a 
few from 70s. to 80,*. The general opinion, however, seemed to be that 80*. would 
suffice; and as prices continued to decline, a set of resolutions founded on this assump¬ 
tion were submitted to the House of Commons by Mr. Robinson, of the Board of 
Trade (now Lord Ripon); and having been agreed to, a bill founded on them was, 
after a very violent opposition, carried in both Houses by immense majorities, and finally 
passed into a law (55 Geo. 3. c. 26.). According to this act, all sorts of foreign corn, 
meal, or flour might be imported at all times free of duty into any port of the United 
Kingdom, in order to be warehoused ; but foreign corn was not permitted to be imported 
for home consumption, except when the average prices of the several sorts of British 
corn were as follows : viz. wheat, 80s. per quarter; rye, peas, and beans, 53$. ; barley, 
bear, or bigg, 40$.; and oats, 26s.: and all importation of corn from any of the British 
plantations in North America was forbidden, except when the average home prices were 
at or under—wheat, 67$. per quarter; rye, peas, and beans, 44$.; barley, bear, or bigg, 
33$. ; and oats, 22$. 

The agriculturists confidently expected that this act would immediately raise 
prices, and render them steady at about 80$. But, for reasons which will be afterwards 
stated, these expectations were entirely disappointed; and a more ruinous fluctuation 
of prices took place during the period it was in existence, than in any previous 
period of our recent history. In 1821, when prices had sunk very low, a committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the causes of the depressed state 
of agriculture, and to report their observations thereon. This committee) after ex- 
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araining a number of witnesses, drew up a report, which, though not free from error, is 
a valuable document. It contains a forcible exposition of the pernicious influence 
of the law of 1815, of which it suggested several important modifications. These, 
however, were not adopted; and as the low prices, and consequent distress of the 
agriculturists, continued, the subject was brought under the consideration of parliament 
in the following year. After a gcSod deal of discussion, a new act was then passed 
(3 Geo. 4. c. 60.), which enacted, that after prices had risen to the limit of free im¬ 
portation fixed by the act of 1815, that act was to cease and the new statute to come 
into operation. . This statute lowered the prices fixed by the act of 1815, at which im¬ 
portation could take place for home consumption, to the following sums, viz. — 

For com not of th« lirliish For Com of the KritUh 

Fosnessiiom in North America. Possetilons in North America. 

Wheat .... 70s. per quarter. 60s. per quarter. 

Hye, peas, and beans - - 4 Os. — 89#. — 

Barley, bear, or bigg - - 35s. — 30#. — 

Oats .... 25 s. — 20s. — 

But, in order to prevent any violent oscillation of prices from a large supply of grain 
being suddenly thrown into the market, it was enacted, that a duty of 17s. a quarter 
should be laid on all wheat imported from foreign countries, during the first 3 months 
after the opening of the ports, if the price was between 70s. and 80s. a quarter, and of 
12s. afterwards; that if the price was between 80s. and 85s., the duty should be 10s. 
for the first 3 months, and 5s. afterwards; and that if the price should exceed 85s., the 
duty should be constant at Is. ; and proportionally for other sorts of grain. 

This act, by preventing importation until the home price rose to 70#., and then loading 
the quantities imported between that limit and the limit of 85s. with heavy duties, was 
certainly more favourable to the views of the agriculturists than the act of J815. Butt 
unluckily for them, the prices of no species of corn, except barley, were sufficiently high, 
while this act existed, to bring it into operation. 

In 1825, the first approach was made to a better system, by permitting the import¬ 
ation of wheat from British North America, without reference to the price at home, on 
payment of a duty of 5s. a quarter. Hut this act was passed with difficulty, and was 
limited to one year’s duration. 

Owing to the drought that prevailed during the summer of 18 26, there was every 
prospect that there would be a great deficiency in the crops of that year ; and, in order 
to prevent the disastrous consequences that might have taken place, had importation been 
prevented until the season was too far advanced for bringing supplies from the great 
corn markets in the north of Europe, his Majesty was authorised to admit 500,000 
ijuarters of foreign wheat on payment of such duties as the order in council for its 
importation should declare.' And when it was ascertained that the crops of oats, peas, 
&c. were great. 1 / below an average, ministers issued an ortler in council, on their own 
responsibility, on the 1st of September, authorising the immediate importation of oats 
on payment of a duty of ‘Js. ‘2d a boll; and of rye, peas, and beans, on payment of a 
duty of 3s. 6d. a quarter. A considerable quantity of oats was imported under this 
order, the timely appearance of which had undoubtedly a very considerable effect in 
mitigating the pernicious consequences arising from the deficiency of that species of 
grain. Ministers obtained an indemnity for this order on the subsequent meeting of 
parliament. 

Nothing could more strikingly evince the impolicy of the acts of 1815 and 1822, 
than the necessity, under which the legislature and government had been placed, of 
passing the temporary acts and issuing the orders alluded to. The more intelligent 
portion of the agriculturists began, at length, to perceive that the corn laws were not 
really calculated to produce the advantages that they had anticipated ; and a conviction 
that increased facilities should be given to importation became general throughout the 
country. The same conviction made considerable progress in the House of Commons ; 
so much so, that several members who supported the measures adopted in 1815 and 
1822, expressed themselves satisfied that the principle of exclusion had been carried 
too far, and that a more liberal system should be adopted. Ministers having par¬ 
ticipated in these sentiments, Mr. Canning moved a series of resolutions, as the 
foundation of a new corn law, on the 1st of March, 1827, to the effect that foreign 
corn might always be imported, free of duty, in order to be warehoused; and that 
it should always be admissible for home consumption upon payment of certain duties. 
Thus, in the instance of wheat, it was resolved that, when the home price was at or 
above 70s. a quarter, the duty should be a fixed one of Is.; and that for every shilling 
that the price fell below 70s. a duty of 2s. should be imposed; so that when the price 
was at 69s. the duty on importation was to be 2s., when at 68s. the duty was to be 4s. 
and so on. The limit at which the constant duty of Is. a quarter was to take place ia 
the case of barley was originally fixed at 37s. ; but it was subsequently raised to 40s. 
the duty increasing by Is. Qd. for every Is. when the price fell below that limit. The 
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limit at which the constant duty of la. a quarter was to take place m the case of oats 
was originally fixed at 28a. ; but it was subsequently raised to 33a., the duty increasing 
at the rate of la. a quarter for every shilling that the price fell below that limit. The 
duty on colonial wheat was fixed at 6d. the quarter when the home price was above 
65s, ; and when the price was under that sum the duty was constant at 5a. ; tho duties 
on other descriptions of colonial grain were similar. These resolutions were agreed to 
by a large majority ; and a bill founded on them was subsequently carried through the 
House of Commons. Owing, however, to the change of ministers, which took place 
in the interim, several peers, originally favourable to the bill, and some, even, who 
assisted in its preparation, saw reason to become amongst its most violent opponents; 
and a clause moved by the Duke of Wellington, interdicting all importation of foreign 
corn until the home price exceeded 66s. having been carried in the Lords, ministers 
gave up the bill, justly considering that such a clause was entirely subversive of its 
principle. 

A now set of resolutions with respect to the corn trade were brought forward in 
1828 by Mr. Charles Grant (now Lord Glenelg). They were founded on the same 
principles as those which had been rejected during the previous session. But the 
duty was not made to vary equally, as in Mr. Canning’s resolutions, with every equal 
variation of price ; it being 2 3s. 8 d. when the home price was 64s. the Imperial quarter ; 
16*. 8c?. when it was 69*. ; and 1*. only when it was at or above 73*. After a good 
deal of debate, Mr. Grant’s resolutions were carried, and embodied hi the act 9 Geo. 4. 
c. GO. 

The crops having been deficient in 1829 and 1830, there was a large importation of 
corn in these years, its average price being at the same time about 65s. a quarter. But 
the crops from 1831 to 1836 having been more than usually abundant, importation 
almost wholly ceased, and the price of wheat sunk in 1835 to 39*. 4 d. a quarter, being 
less than it had been in any previous year since 1776. In consequence of this succes¬ 
sion of good harvests and low prices, the corn laws ceased for a while to attract any 
considerable portion of the public attention, and an impression began to gain ground 
that the improvement of agriculture was so very rapid, that, despite the increase of po¬ 
pulation and the existence of the corn laws, our prices would fall to about the level of 
those of the Continent. But the cycle of favourable seasons having terminated in 1837, 
tho crops of that and the succeeding 5 years were considerably deficient: so much so 
that prices rose in 1839 to 70s. 8 d. a quarter, the importations in that and the three fol¬ 
lowing years being also very largo. This increase in the price of corn, combined with the 
depressed state of tho commerce of the country, originating in the pecuniary revulsion in 
the U. States and other causes, again attracted a great deal of attention to the corn laws; 
and the oppressive magnitude and injurious operation of the duties were very strongly 
animadverted upon at public meetings in the manufacturing towns and elsewhere. 
An association, denominatedthe Anti-Corn Law' League, originally founded in Lancashire, 
but which subsequently extended its ramifications to most parts of the country, was set 
on foot for the express purpose of keeping up an incessant agitation against the corn 
laws, which, in consequence of these concurring circumstances, w’ere assailed with 
greater bitterness than ever. The importance of the subject at length forced it on the 
attention of government, and in 1841 ministers, actuated partly by a sense of the mis¬ 
chievous influence of the sliding scale, and partly, also, by a wish to strengthen their 
declining popularity, brought forward a plan for remodelling the corn laws, by repealing 
the sliding seale and imposing in its stead a constant duty of 8*. a quarter on wheat, and 
in proportion on other grain. But, having no majority in parliament, ministers were 
obliged to resort to a dissolution ; and their proposal having, notwithstanding its mo¬ 
deration, excited the greatest apprehensions among the agriculturists, without being very 
warmly supported by the other classes, a new parliament was returned, which gave a 
decided majority to the opposition. It was, however, felt on all hands to be necessary 
to make some considerable change in the existing law, and in 1842 a measure was in¬ 
troduced in that view by Sir Robert Peel, which was subsequently passed into a law, 
5 Victoria, 2d Sess. c. 14. 

Unfortunately, however, this measure, like that by which it was preceded, was bot¬ 
tomed on the principle of making the duties vary with the variations in the price of 
torn ; and though the duties were decidedly Jess oppressive than those imposed by the 
9 Geo. 4. c. 60., still they were in no ordinary degree objectionable, as well from tfieir 
too great magnitude as from their adding to the natural insecurity of the corn trade, and 
increasing the chances and severity of fluctuations. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at that the new measure gave but little satisfaction. Instead of being abated, the 
agitation and clamour against the corn laws coiftinued progressively to gain strength; 
and the conviction began at the same time gradually to extend itself among many of 
those by whom these laws had hitherto been supported, that farther modifications 
would have to be made in them ; and that they might be made without inflicting any 
very serious injury upon agriculture. 
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This conviction was greatly strengthened by the result of the important changes made 
by Sir Robert Peel in the tariff in 1842, and more especially by those which had 
reference to the importation of live cattle and fresh provisions. These had previously 
been prohibited; but the minister proposed that this prohibition should be repealed, and 
that their importation should be permitted under reasonable duties. This proposal, 
when first brought forward, excited the greatest apprehensions among the farmers and 
graziers, and was followed by an immediate fall in the price of cattle. Happily, 
however, the measure was carried, and it was speedily discovered that there was no such 
difference between the prices of cattle of the same quality here and in the adjacent parts 
of the continent, as had been supposed; and that the fears entertained by the agricul¬ 
turists of the approaching ruin of the businesses of breeding and grazing were altogether 
visionary and unfounded. The experience afforded by the reduction and subsequent 
abolition of the duty on wool was exactly similar. Instead of being injured, the 
interests of the British sheep farmers have been most materially promoted by these 
measures ; the demand for home-grown wool having been rendered comparatively steady, 
and its price considerably increased by the powerful stimulus which the change in the 
duty on foreign wool gave to the woollen manufacture. 

In the following year, that is, in 1843, a measure was adopted which made a wide 
breach in the corn laws. In 1842 the legislature of Canada passed a law imposing a 
duty of 3s. a quarter on all wheat imported into the province, unless from the U. 
Kingdom, stating in the preamble to this act, that it was passed in the expectation and 
belief that a corresponding reduction would be made in the duties on wheat and wheat- 
flour imported into the U. Kingdom from Canada. And conformably to this anti¬ 
cipation, the act 6 & 7 Viet. c. 29., passed in the course of 1843, reduced the duty on 
wheat imported from Canada to Is. a quarter, and proportionally on wheat-flour. 
This act met with much opposition from a part of the agricultural interest in this 
country, who contended that it would lead to the introduction of unlimited supplies of 
corn from the U. States at a duty, of only 4s. a quarter, or, allowing for smuggling, 
at perhaps only half that amount. But experience showed that these anticipations were 
not likely to be realised ; for, though the imports from Canada were materially increased, 
the obstacles in the way of the importation of corn from the U. States into Canada, and 
the danger and expense of the voyage from Montreal or Quebec to England, must ne¬ 
cessarily have prevented the importation through this channel from ever becoming of 
much importance. Still, however, the measure was in so far an abandonment 
of the corn laws ; and if we were justified in admitting the produce of the U. States 
to our markets in this indirect way, it was not easy to discover satisfactory grounds 
on which to exclude the produce of other states. 

The success of the measures adopted in 1842 encouraged Sir Robert Peel to attempt 
still more considerable changes in 1845, when he totally abolished the customs duties 
on no fewer than 420 different articles, some of which were of very considerable im¬ 
portance. The measures then adopted were equivalent, in fact, to the virtual abandon¬ 
ment of the protective system; and under such circumstances it could not be expected 
that the corn laws, on which so serious an inroad had been made by the Canada act, 
would be able to maintain their place on the statute book for any very lengthened 
period. 

They might, however, have boon continued for some time longer, had not the un¬ 
satisfactory corn harvest, and the failure of the potato crop of 1845, made it necessary 
to adopt measures for averting the anticipated deficiency in the supplies of food. Under 
the critical circumstances in which the population was then believed to be placed, the 
temporary suspension of the corn laws could hardly have been avoided j but if once 
suspended, their re-enactment would have been all but impossible, and it was better by 
at once providing for their repeal to make an end of the system, and of the dissatisfaction 
and agitation to which it had given birth, than to endeavour to continue it in any 
modified shape. Such was the view of the matter taken by Sir Robert Peel, and he 
fortunately succeeded, despite difficulties that none else could have overcome, in carrying 
the act 9 & 10 Viet. c. 22., for the immediate modification of the corn laws, and for 
their total repeal at the end of three years, or on the 1st February, 1849. (See post.) 

9 


II. Principles of the Corn Laws. 

1. Internal Com Trade. — It is needless to take up the reader’s time by endeavour¬ 
ing to prove by argument the advantage of allowing the free conveyance of corn from 
one province to another. Every one sees that this is indispensable, not only to the equal 
distribution of the supplies of food over the country, but to enable the inhabitants of 
those districts that are best fitted for the raising and fattening of cattle, sheep, &c. to 
addict themselves to these or other necessary occupations not directly' connected with 
the production of corn. We shall, therefore, confine the few remarks we have to make 
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on this subject, to the consideration of the influence of the speculations of the com 
merchants in buying up corn in anticipation of an advance. Their proceedings in this 
respect, though of the greatest public utility, have been the principal causes of that 
odium to which they have been long exposed. 

Were the harvests always equally productive, nothing would be gained by storing up 
supplies of corn; and all that would be necessary would be to distribute the crop equally 
throughout the country and throughout the year. But such is not the order of nature* 
The variations in the aggregate produce of a country in different seasons, though not 
perhaps so great as are commonly supposed, are still very considerable; and experience 
has shown that two or three unusually luxuriant harvests seldom take place in succession ; 
or that when they do, they are invariably followed by those that are deficient. The 
speculators in corn anticipate this result. Whenever prices begin to give way in con¬ 
sequence of an unusually luxuriant harvest, speculation is at work. The more opulent 
farmers withhold cither the whole or a part of their produce from market; and the more 
opulent dealers purchase largely of the corn brought to market, and store it up in 
expectation of a future advance. And thus, without intending to promote any one’s in¬ 
terest but their own, speculators in corn become the benefactors of the public. They 
provide a reserve stock against those years of scarcity which are sure at no distant period 
to recur; while, by withdrawing a portion of the redundant supply from immediate 
consumption, prices are prevented from falling so low as to be injurious to the farmers, 
or at least are maintained at a higher level than they would otherwise have reached; 
provident habits are maintained amongst the people; and that waste and extravagance 
are checked, which always take place in plentiful years, but which would bo carried to 
a much greater extent if the whole produce of an abundant crop were to be consumed 
within the season. 

It is, however, in scarce years that the speculations of the corn merchants are prin¬ 
cipally advantageous. Even in the richest countries, a very large proportion of the 
individuals engaged in the business of agriculture are comparatively poor, and are totally 
without the means of withholding their produce from market, in order to speculate upon 
any future advance. In consequence the markets are always most abundantly supplied 
with produce immediately after harvest; and in countries where the merchants engaged 
in the corn trade are not possessed of large capitals, or where their proceedings are 
fettered and restricted, there is then, almost invariably, a heavy fall of prices. But as 
the vast majority of the people buy their food in small quantities, or from day to day, as 
they want it, their consumption is necessarily extended or contracted according to its 
price at the time. Their views do not extend to the future; they have no means of 
judging whether the crop is or is not deficient. They live, as the phrase is, from hand to 
mouth , and are satisfied if, in the mean time, they obtain abundant supplies at a cheap 
rate. But it is obvious, that were there nothing to control or counteract this improvidence, 
the consequence would very often be fatal in the extreme. The crop of one harvest must 
support the population till the crop of the other harvest has been gathered in ; and if that 
crop should be deficient — if, for instance, it should only be adequate to afford, at the 
usual rate of consumption, a supply of 9 or 10 months’ provisions instead of 12—• 
it is plain that, unless the price were so raised immediately after harvest as to enforce 
economy, and put, as it were, the whole nation on short allowance, the most dreadful 
famine would be experienced previously to the ensuing harvest. Those who examine 
the accounts of the prices of wheat and other grain in England, collected by Bishop 
Fleetwood and Sir F. M.’ Eden, will meet with abundant proofs of the accuracy of 
what has now been stated. In those remote periods when the farmers were generally 
without the means of withholding their crops from market, and when the trade of a corn 
dealer was proscribed, the utmost improvidence was exhibited in the consumption of 
grain. There were then, indeed, very few years in which a considerable scarcity was not 
experienced immediately before harvest, and many in which there was an absolute famine. 
The fluctuations of price exceeded every thing of which we can now form an idea; the 
price of wheat and other grain being 4 or 5 times as high in June and July as in Sep¬ 
tember and October. Thanks, however, to the increase of capital in the hands of the 
large farmers and dealers, and to the freedom given to the operations of the corn mer¬ 
chants, we are no longer exposed to such ruinous vicissitudes. Whenever the dealers, 
who, in consequence of their superior means of information, are better acquainted with 
the r$al state of the crops than any other class of persons, find the harvest likely to be 
deficient, they raise the price of the corn they have warehoused, and bid against each 
other for the corn which the farmers are bringing to market. In consequence of this 
rise of prices, all ranks and orders, but especially the lower, who are the great consumers 
of corn, find it indispensable to use greater economy, and to check all improvident and 
wasteful consumption. Every class being thus immediately put upon short allowance, 
the pressure of the scarcity is distributed equally throughout the year; and instead of 
indulging, as was formerly the case, in the same scale of consumption as in seasons of 
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plenty, until the supply became altogether deficient, and then being exposed without 
resource to the attacks of famine and pestilence, the speculations of the corn merchants 
warn us of our danger, and compel us to provide against it. 

It is not easy to suppose that these proceedings of the com merchants should ever be 
injurious to the public. It has been said that in scarce years they are not disposed to 
bring the corn they have purchased to market until it has attained an exorbitant price, 
and that the pressure of the scarcity is thus often very much aggravated; but there is no 
real ground for any such statement. The immense amount of capital required to store 
tip any considerable quantity of corn, and the waste to which it is liable, render most 
holders disposed to sell as soon as they can realise a fair profit. In every extensive 
country in which the corn trade is free, there are infinitely too many persons engaged in 
it to enable any sort of combination or concert to be formed amongst them; and though 
it were formed, it could not be maintained for an instant. A large proportion of the 
farmers and other small holders of corn are always in straitened circumstances, more 
particularly if a scarce year has not occurred so soon as they expected; and they are con¬ 
sequently anxious to relieve themselves, as soon as prices rise, of a portion of the stock 
on their hands. Occasionally, indeed, individuals are found, who retain their stocks for 
too long a period, or until a reaction takes place, and pricey begin to decline. But 
instead of joining in the popular cry against such persons, every one who takes a dis¬ 
passionate view of the matter will perceive that, inasmuch as their miscalculation must, 
under the circumstances supposed, be exceedingly injurious to themselves, we have the 
best security against its being carried to such an extent as to be productive of any 
material injury or even inconvenience to the public. It should also be borne in mind, 
that it is rarely, if ever, possible to determine beforehand, when a scarcity is to abate in 
consequence of new supplies being brought to market j and had it continued a little 
longer, there would have been no miscalculation on the part of the holders. At all 
events, it is plain that by declining to bring their corn to market, they preserved a 
resource on which, in the event of the harvest being longer delayed than usual, or of any 
unfavourable contingency taking place, the public could have fallen back ; so that, instead 
of deserving abuse, these speculators are most justly entitled to every fair encouragement 
and protection. A country in which there is no considerable stock of grain in the barn¬ 
yards of the farmers, or in the warehouses of the merchants, is in the most perilous 
situation that can easily be imagined, and may be exposed to the severest privations, or 
even famine. But so Jong as the sagacity, the miscalculation, or the avarice of mer¬ 
chants and dealers retain a stock of grain in the warehouses, this last extremity cannot 
take place. By refusing to sell it till it has reached a very high price, they put an 
effectual stop to all sorts of waste, and husband for the public those supplies which they 
could not have so frugally husbanded for themselves. 

We have already remarked that the last remnant of the shackles imposed by statute 
on the freedom of the internal corn dealer was abolished in 1773. It is true that 
engrossing, forestalling, and regrating — (see Engrossing, &c.) — are still held to be 
offences at common law ; but there is very little probability of any one being in future 
made to answer for such ideal offences. 

2. Exportation to foreign Countries. — The fallacy of the notion so long entertained, 
that the prevention of exportation was the surest method of increasing plenty at home, 
is obvious to every o.ie who has reflected upon such subjects. The markets of no 
country can ever be steadily and plentifully supplied with corn, unless her merchants 
have power to export the surplus supplies with which they may be occasionally furnished. 
When a country without the means of exporting grows nearly her own average sup¬ 
plies of corn, an abundant crop, by causing a great overloading of the market, and a 
heavy fall of price, is as injurious to the farmer as a scarcity. It may be thought, 
perhaps, that the greater quantity of produce in abundant seasons will compensate for 
its lower price ; but this is not the case. It is uniformly found that variations in the 
quantity of corn exert a much greater influence over prices, than equal variations in the 
quantity of almost any thing else offered for sale. Being the principal necessary of 
life, wheu the supply of corn happens to be less than ordinary, the mass of the people 
make very great, though unavailing, exertions, by diminishing their consumption of other 
and less indispensable articles, to obtain their accustomed supplies of this prime neces¬ 
sary ; so that its price rises much more than in proportion to the deficiency. On the other 
hand, when the supply is unusually large, the consumption is not proportionally extended. 
In ordinary years, the bulk of the population is about adequately fed; and though the 
consumption of all classes be somewhat greater in unusually plentiful years, the extension 
is considerable only among the lowest classes, and in the feeding of horses. Hence it is 
that the increased supply at market, in such years, goes principally to cause a glut, and 
consequently*a ruinous decline of prices. These statements are corroborated by the 
widest experience. Whenever there is an inability to export, from whatever cause it 
may arise, an unusually luxuriant crop is,uniformly accompanied by a very heavy fair of 
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price, and severe agricultural distress; and when two or three such crops happen to 
follow in succession, the ruin of a large proportion of the farmers is completed. 

If the mischiefs resulting from the want of power to export stopped here, they might, 
though very great, be borne; but they do not stop here. It is idle to suppose that a 
system ruinous to the producers can be otherwise to the consumers. A glut of the 
market, occasioned by luxuriant harvests, and the want of power to export, cannot be ol 
long continuance; for, while it continues, it can hardly fail, by distressing all classesot 
farmers, and causing the ruin of many, to give a check to every species of agricultural 
improvement, and to lessen the extent of land in tillage. When, therefore, an un¬ 
favourable season recurs, the reaction is, for the most part, appalling. The supply, 
being lessened, not only by the badness of the season, but also by a diminution of the 
quantity of land in crop, falls very far below an average ; and a severe scarcity, if not an 
absolute famine, is most commonly experienced. It is therefore clear, that if a country 
would render herself secure against famine and injurious fluctuations of price, she must 
give every possible facility to exportation in years of unusual plenty. If she act upon a 
different system, — if her policy make exportation in such years impracticable, or very 
difficult, — she will infallibly render the bounty of Providence an injury to her agricul¬ 
turists ; and two or three abundant harvests in succession will be the forerunners of 
scarcity and famine. 

3. Bounty on the Exportation of Corn. —In great Britain, as already observed, we 
have not only been allowed to export for a long series of years, but from the Revolution 
down to 1815 a bounty was given on exportation, whenever the home prices were 
depressed below certain limits. This policy, however, errtfd as much on the one hand as 
a restriction on exportation errs on the other. It causes, it is true, an extension of the 
demand for corn: but this greater demand is not caused by natural, but by artificial 
means; it is not a consequence of any really increased demand on the part of the 
foreigner, but of our furnishing the exporters of corn with a bonus, in order that they 
may sell it abroad below its natural price 1 To suppose that a proceeding of this sort 
can be a public advantage, is equivalent to supposing that a shopkeeper may get rich by 
selling his goods below what they eost. (See Bounty.) 

4. Importation from Foreign Countries. — If a country were, like Poland or Russia, 
uniformly in the habit of exporting corn to other countries, a restriction on importation 
would be of no material consequence ; because, though such restriction did not exist, 
no foreign corn would be imported, unless its ports were so situated as to serve for an 
entrepot. A restriction on importation is sensibly felt only when it is enforced in a 
country which, owing to the greater density of its population, the limited extent of its 
fertile land, or any other cause, would either occasionally or uniformly import. It is 
familiar to the observation of every one, that a total failure of the crops is a calamity 
that but rarely occurs in an extensive kingdom ; that the weather which is unfavourable 
to one description of soil, is generally favourable to some other description; and that, 
except in anomalous cases, the total produce is not very different. But what is thus 
generally true of single countries, is always true of the world at large. History furnishes 
no single instance of a universal scarcity ; but it is uniformly found, that when the crops 
in a particular country are unusually deficient, they are proportionally abundant in some 
other quarter. It is clear, however, that a prohibition of importation excludes the 
country which enacts it from profiting «by this beneficent arrangement. She is thrown 
entirely on her own resources. Under the circumstances supposed, she has nothing to 
trust to for relief but the reserves in her warehouses ; and should these be inadequate to 
meet the exigency of the crisis, there are apparently no means by which she can escape 
experiencing all the evils of scarcity, or, it may be, of famine. A country deprived of 
the power to import is unable to supply the deficiencies of her harvests by the surplus 
produce of other countries ; so that her inhabitants may starve amidst surrounding 
plenty, and suffer the extreme of scarcity, when, but for the restrictions on importation, 
they might enjoy the greatest abundance. If the prohibition be not absolute, but con¬ 
ditional ; if, instead of absolutely excluding foreign corn from the home markets, it 
be merely loaded with a duty, the degree in which such duty will operate to increase 
the* scarcity and dearth will depend on its magnitude. If the duty be constant and 
moderate, it may not have any very considerable effect in discouraging importation ; but 
if it be fluctuating and heavy, it will, by falsifying the speculations of the merchants, 
and making a corresponding addition to the price of the corn imported, be proportionally 
injurious. In whatever degree foreign corn may be excluded in years of deficient crops, 
to the same extent must prices be artificially raised, and the pressure of the scarcity 
rendered so much the more severe. 

Such would be the disastrous influence of a restriction on importation in a country 
which, were there no such obstruction in the way, would sometimes import and some¬ 
times export. But its operation would be infinitely more injurious in a country which, 
under a free system, would uniformly import a portion of her supplies. The restriction 
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in this case has a twofold operation. By preventing importation from abroad* and 
forcing the population to depend for subsistence on corn raised at home* it compels 
recourse to comparatively inferior soils; and thus, by increasing the cost of pro¬ 
ducing corn above its cost in other countries, adds proportionally to its average price* 
The causes of fluctuation are, in this way, increased in a geometrical proportion; for, 
vi bile the prevention of importation exposes the population to the pressure of want 
whenever the harvest happens to be less productive than usual, it is sure, at the same 
time, by raising average prices, to hinder exportation in a year of unusual plenty, until 
the home prices fall ruinously low. - It is obvious, therefore, that a restriction of this 
sort must be alternately destructive of the interests of the consumers and producers. 
It injures the former by making them pay, at an average, an artificially increased price 
for their food, and by exposing them to scarcity and famine whenever the home crop 
proves deficient; and it injures the latter, by depriving them of the power to export in 
years of unusual plenty, and by overloading the market with produce, which, under a 
free system, would have met with an advantageous sale abroad. 

The principle thus briefly explained, shows the impossibility of permanently keeping 
up the home prices by means of restrictions on importation, a* the same time that it 
affords a clue by which we may trace the causes of most part of the agricultural dis¬ 
tress experienced in this country since the peace. The real object of the Corn Law 
of 1815 was to keep up the price of corn at about 80*. a quarter; but to succeed in 
this, it was indispensable not only that foreign corn should be excluded when prices 
were under this limit, but that the markets should never be overloaded with corn pro¬ 
duced at home : for it is clear, according to the principle already explained, that if the 
supply should in ordinary years be sufficient to feed the population, it must, in an 
unusually abundant year, be more than sufficient for that purpose ; and when, in such a 
case, the surplus is thrown upon the market, it cannot fail, in the event of our average 
prices being considerably above the level of those of the surrounding countries, to cause 
a ruinous depression. Now, this was the precise situation of this country at the end of 
the war. Owing partly to the act of 1804, but far more to the difficulties in the way of 
importation, and the depreciation of the currency, prices attained to an extraordinary 
elevation from 180.0 to 1814, and gave such a stimulus to agriculture, that we grew, in 
1812 and 1813, sufficient corn for our own supply. And, such being the case, it is 
clear, though our ports had been hermetically sealed against importation from abroad, 
that the first luxuriant crop must have occasioned a ruinous decline of prices. It is the 
exclusion, not the introduction, of foreign corn that has caused the occasional distress 
of the agriculturists since 1815; for it is this exclusion that has forced up the price of 
com in this country, in scarce and average years, to an unnatural level, and that, con¬ 
sequently, renders exportation in favourable seasons impossible, without such a fall of 
prices as is most disastrous to the farmer. It may be mentioned, in proof of what is 
now stated, that the average price of wheat in England and Wales in 1814 was 74s. 4d. 
a quarter, and in 1815 it had fallen to 65*. Id. But as these prices would not indemnify 
the occupiers of the poorest lands brought under tillage during the previous high prices, 
they were gradually relinquishing their cultivation. A considerable portion of them 
had been converted into pasture ; rents had been generally reduced, and wages had 
begun to decline ; bet the legislature having laid additional restrictions on the importation 
of foreign corn, the operation of this natural principle of adjustment was unfortunately 
counteracted, and the price of 1816 rose to 78*. 6d. This rise was, however, insufficient 
to occasion any new improvement; and as foreign corn was now excluded, and large 
tracts of bad land had been thrown out of cultivation, the supply was so much diminished 
that, notwithstanding the increase in the value of money, prices rose itv 1817, partly, no 
doubt, in consequence of the bad harvest of the previous year, to 96*. 11 d. ; and in 1818 
to 86*. 3d. These high prices had their natural effect. They revived the pooping 
spirits of the farmers, who imagined that the Corn Law was, at length, beginning to 
produce the effects anticipated from it, and that the golden days of 1812, when wheat 
sold for 126*. Gd. a quarter, were about to return 1 But this prosperity carried in its 
bosom the seeds of future mischief, Thor increased prices necessarily occasioned a fresh 
extension of tillage ; capital was again applied to the improvement of the soil; and this 
increase of tillage, conspiring with favourable seasons, and the impossibility of exportation, 
sunk prices to such a degree, that they fell, in October, 1822, so low as 38*. Id., the 
average price of that year being only 44*. 7 d. 

It is thus demonstrably certain, that the recurrence of periods of distress, similar to 
those which have been experienced by the agriculturists of this country since the peace* 
cannot be warded off by restricting or prohibiting importation. A free corn trade is the 
only system that can give them that security against fluctuations that is so indispensable. 
The increased importation that necessarily takes place, under a free system, as soon as 
any considerable deficiency in the crops is apprehended, prevents prices from rising to 
an oppressive height; while, on the other hand, when the crops are unusually luxuriant. 
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a ready outlet is found for the surplus in foreign countries, without its occasioning any 
very heavy fall. To expect to combine steadiness of prices with restrictions on 
importation, is to expect to reconcile what is contradictory and absurd. The higher 
the limit at which the importation of foreign corn into a country like England is fixed, 
the greater is the oscillation of prices. If we would secure for ourselves abundance, and 
avoid fluctuation, we must renounce all attempts at exclusion, and be ready to deal in 
corn, as we ought to be in every thing else, on fair and liberal principles. 

That the restrictions imposed on the foreign corn trade during the last 20 years 
should not have been productive of more disastrous consequences than those that have 
actually resulted from them, is partly and principally to be ascribed to the unparalleled 
improvement of tillage, in Great Britain during that period, and partly, also, to the 
great increase that has taken place in the imports from Ireland. Previously to 1806, 
when a perfectly free corn trade bet weep Great Britain and Ireland was for the first 
time established, the yearly imports did not amount to 400,000 quarters, whereas they 
now amount to above 3,000,000 ; and any one who has ever been in Ireland, or is 
aware of the wretched state of its agriculture, and of the fertility of the soil, must be 
satisfied that a slight improvement would occasion a great increase in the imports from 
that country ; and it is not improbable that the check that has latterly been given to 
the pernicious practice of splitting farms, to the potato culture, and consequently to 
the increase of a pauper population, may eventually lead to material improve¬ 
ments. Hence it is by no means improbable, seeing the fall that has already taken 
place, that the rapid spread of improvement at home, and the growing imports from 
Ireland, may, at no distant period, reduce our prices to the level of those of the Con¬ 
tinent, and even render us an occasionally exporting country. These, however, are 
contingent and uncertain results; and supposing them to be ultimately realised, the com 
laws, had they been maintained on their old footing, would, in the mean time, have been 
productive of great inconvenience, and would have materially aggravated the misery 
inseparable from bad harvests. 

Nothing but the great importance of the subject could excuse us for dwelling so long 
on what is so very plain. To facilitate production, and to make commodities cheaper 
and more easily obtained, are the grand motives which stimulate the inventive powers, 
and which lead to the discovery and improvement of machines and processes for saving 
labour and diminishing cost; and it is plain that no system of commercial legislation 
deserves to be supported, which does not conspire to promote the same objects : but a 
restriction on the importation of corn into a country like England, which has made a 
great comparative advance in population and manufacturing industry, is diametrically 
opposed to these principles. The density of our population is such, that the exclusion 
of foreign corn has obliged us to resort to soils of less fertility than those that are under 
cultivation in the surrounding countries ; and, in consequence, our average prices are 
comparatively high. The impolicy of this conduct is obvious. If we could, by laying 
out 1000/. on the manufacture of cottons or hardware, produce a quantity of these 
articles that would exchange for 500 quarters of American or Polish wheat; and if the 
same sum, were it expended in cultivation in this country, would not produce more 
than 400 quarters ; the prevention of importation occasions an obvious sacrifice of 100 
out of every 500 quarters consumed in the empire; or, which is the same thing, it 
occasions an artificial advance of 20 per cent, in the price of corn. We do not mean to 
say that this statement exactly represents the amount of injury that has been inflicted 
by the corn laws; but, at all events, it clearly illustrates the principle which they em¬ 
bodied. But though plainly injurious to the public, it may seem, at first sight, as if 
this system were advantageous to the landlords. The advantage is, however, merely 
apparent: at hottom there is no real difference between the interests of the landlords 
and those of the rest of the community. It would be ridiculous, indeed, to imagine for 
a moment that the landlords could be benefited by a system in which those fluctuations 
of prices, so subversive of all agricultural prosperity, were inherent; but though these 
could have been got rid of, the result would have been the same. The prosperity of 
agriculture must always depend upon, and be determined by, the prosperity of other 
branches of industry ; and any system which, like the corn laws, is injurious to the 
latter, cannot but be injurious to the former. Instead of being publicly advantageous, 
high prices are in every case distinctly and completely the reverse. The smaller the 
sacrifice for which any commodity can be obtained, so much the better. When the 
labour required to produce, or the money required to purchase, a sufficient supply of 
corn, is diminished, it is as clear as the sun at noon-day that more labour or money 
must remain to produce or purchase the other necessaries, conveniences, and amuse¬ 
ments of human life, and that the sum of national wealth and comforts must be propor¬ 
tionally augmented. Those who suppose that g. rise of prices can ever be a means of 
improving the condition of a country might, with equal reason, suppose that it would 
be improved by throwing its best soils out of cultivation, and destroying its tpost 
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powerful machines. The opinions of such persons are not only opposed to the plainest 
and best established principles, but they are opposed to the obvious conclusions of 
common sense, and the universal experience of mankind. 

It would, however, be unjust not to mention that there has always been a large and 
respectable party amongst the landlords, opposed to all restrictions on the trade in corn, 
ami who have uniformly thought that their interests, being identified with those of the 
public, would be best promoted by the abolition of restrictions on importation. A 
protest expressive of this opinion, subscribed by 10 peers, was entered on the Journals 
of the House of Lords, against the corn law of 1815. It is said to have been written 
by the late Lord Grenville, distinguished as an enlightened advocate of sound com¬ 
mercial principles. Its reasoning is so clear and satisfactory, that we are sure wc shall 
gratify our readers, as well as strengthen the statements previously made, by laying it 
before them. 

** Dissentient _1. Because we are adverse in principle to all new restraints on commerce. Wo think 

It certain that public prosperity is best promoted by leaving uncontrolled the free current of national in¬ 
dustry ; am! we wish rather, by well considered stops, to bring back our commercial legislation to the 
straight and simple lino of wisdom, than to increase tho deviation by subjecting additional and extensive 
branches of tho public interest to fresh systems of artificial and injurious restrictions. 

“ II. Because wo think that the great practical rule, of leaving all commerce unfetterod, applies more 
peculiarly , and on still stronger grounds of justice as well as policy, to the corn trade than to any other. 
Irresistible, indeed, must be that necessity which could, in our judgment, authorise the legislature to 
tamper with the sustenance of the people, and to impede tho free purchase of that article on which de¬ 
pends the existence of so largo a portion of the community. 

4< 111. Because we think that the expectations of ultimate benefit from this measure are founded on a 
delusive theory. Wo cannot persuade ourselves that this law will over contribute to produce plenty, 
cheapness, or steadiness of price. So long as it operates at all, its efforts must be the opposite of these. 
Monopoly it the parent of scarcity, of dearness, and of uncertainly. To cut off any of the sources of sup¬ 
ply, can only tend to lessen its abuudanco; to close against ourselves tho cheapest market for a»y 
commodity, must enhance tho price at which we purchase it; and to confine the consumer of corn to tho 

K roduce of his own country, is to refuse to ourselves the benefit of that provision which Providence itself 
as made for canalising to man the variations of climate and of seasons. 

“ IV. But whatever may be the future consequences of this law at some distant and uncertain period, 
we see with pain that these hopes must bo purchased at the expense of a great and present evil. To 
compel tho consumer to purchase corn dearer at homo than it might be imported from abroad, is tho 
immediate practical effect of this law. In this way alone can it operate. Its present protection, its pro¬ 
mised extension of agriculture, must rosult (if at all) from the profits which it creates by keeping up the 
price of corn to an artificial level. These future benefits are tho eonsequcnces expected, but, as we con¬ 
fidently believe, erroneously oxpccted, from giving a bounty to the grower of corn, by a tax levied on 
its consumer. 

“ V. Because we think the adoption of any permanent law for such a purpose required the fullest ami 
most laborious investigation. Nor would it have been sufficient for our satisfaction, could we have been 
convinced of the general policy of a hazardous experiment. A still further inquiry would have been 
necessary to persuade us that the present moment is fit for its adoption. In such an inquiry we must 
have had the means of satisfying ourselves what its immediate operation will be, as connected with tho 
rai ious and pressing circumstances of public difficulty and distress with which tho country is surrounded : 
with the state of our circulation and currency, of our agriculture and manufactures, of our Intel nal and 
external commerce, and above all, with the condition ami reward of the industrious and labouring classes 
of our community. 

“ On ail these particulars, as they respect this question, wc think that parliament is almost wholly 
uninformed ; on all we see reason for the utmost anxiety and alarm from the operation of this law. 

“ Lastly. Because, if we could approve of the principle and purpose of this law, wo think that, no suf¬ 
ficient foundation lias been laid for its details. The evidence before us, unsatisfactory and imperfect as 
it is, seems to us rather to disprove than to support the propriety of the high price adopted as the standard 
of importation, and the fallacious mode by which that price is to be ascertained. And on all these grounds 
wc are anxious to record our dissent from a measure so precipitate in its courso, and, as we fear, so 
injut ious in its consequences." 

Attempts have sometimes been made to estimate the pecuniary burden which tho 
restrictions on importation entailed in ordinary years upon the country. This, how¬ 
ever, is a subject with respect to which it is not possible to obtain any accurate data. 
But supposing the total quantity of corn annually produced in Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land to amount tp 50,000,000 quarters, every shilling added to its price by the corn 
laws was equivalent to a tax on corn of 3,000,000/. ; and estimating the average rise on 
all sorts of grain in late years at 3s. a quarter, the total rise will be 9,000,000/. So 
great a quantity of corn is, however, consumed by the agriculturists themselves, as food, 
in seed, the keep of horses, &c., that not more than a half, perhaps, of the whole quantity 
produced is brought to market. If we are nearly right in this hypothesis, and in the 
previous estimates, it will follow that the*restrictions have cost the classes not engaged 
in agriculture no less than 4,500,000/. a year, exclusive of their other pernicious conse¬ 
quences. , Of this sum a fifth, probably, or 900,000/., may have gone to the landlords 
as rent; and this is all that the agriculturists can be said to have gained by the system, 
for the additional price received by the farmer on that portion of the produce which is 
exclusive of rent is no more than the ordinary return for his capital and labour. His 
profits, indeed, like those of all other capitalists, instead of being increased by this sys¬ 
tem, have been diminished by it; and though, nominally at least, it has somewhat 
increased the rents of the landlords, it is, notwithstanding, abundantly certain that it 
has been any thing hut advantageous to them. It would require a far larger sum to 
balance tho injury which fluctuations of price occasion to their tenants, and tbe damage 
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done to their estates it y over-cropping when prices are high, than all that they have 
derived from the restrictions. 

i>. Duties on Importation. — A duty may be equitably imposed on imported corn, for 
two objects; that is, either for the sake of revenue, or to balance any excess of taxes 
laid on the agriculturists over those laid on the other classes.—(See the Treatise 
on Taxation by the Author of this work, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 187—195.) With respect, 
however, to a duty imposed for the sake of revenue, it may be doubted whether corn 
be a proper subject for taxation. At all events, a duty for such an object should be ex¬ 
ceedingly moderate* It would be most inexpedient to attempt to add largely to the 
revenue by laying heavy duties on the prime necessary of life. 

If it be really true that agriculture is move heavily taxed than any other branch of 
industry, the agriculturists are entitled to demand that a duty be laid on foreign corn 
when imported corresponding to the excess' of burdens affecting them. It has been 
doubted, however, whether they are in this predicament. But though the question be 
not quite free from difficulty, it would, we think, be easy to show, were this a proper 
place for such inquiries, that, owing to the various local and other direct and indirect 
burdens laid on the land, those occupying it arc really subjected to heavier taxes than 
any other class. It is difficult, or rather, perhaps, impossible to estimate with any 
degree of precision what the excess of taxes laid on the agriculturists beyond those laid 
on manufacturers and merchants may amount to: but we have elsewhere shown, that if 
we estimate it as making an addition of 5s. or (is. to the quarter of wheat, we shall cer¬ 
tainly be beyond the mark. —( Treatise on Taxation , ubi supra.) 

When a duty is laid oil the importation of foreign corn, for the equitable purpose of 
countervailing the peculiar duties laid on the corn raised at home, an equivalent drawback 
should be allowed on its exportation. “ In allowing this drawback, we are merely 
returning to the farmer a tax which he lias already paid, and which he must have, to 
place him in a fair state of competition in the foreign market, not only with the foreign 
producer, but with bis own countrymen who are producing other commodities. It is 
essentially different from a bounty on exportation, in tile sense in which the word 
bounty is usually understood ; for by a bounty, is generally meant a tax levied on the 
people for the purpose of rendering corn unnaturally cheap to the foreign consumer; 
whereas what I propose is, to sell our corn at the price at which we can really afford 
to produce it, and not to add to its price a tax which shall induce the foreigner rather 
to purchase it from some other country, and deprive us of a trade which, under a system 
of free competition, we might have selected.” — ( llicardo on Protection to Agriculture, 
p. 53.) 

A duty accompanied with a drawback, as now stated, would not only, under the 
circumstances supposed, have been an equitable arrangement, but it would have been 
highly for the advantage of the farmers, without being injurious to any one else. The 
radical defect, as already shown, of the system followed from 1815 down to the present 
year, in so far, at least, as respects agriculture, was, that it forced up prices in years 
when the harvest was deficient, while it left the maiket to be glutted when it was 
abundant. But while a constant duty of 5s. would have secured to the home growers 
all the increase of price which the regard due to the interests of others should allow 
them to realise in a bad year, the drawback of 5s., by enabling them to export in an 
unusually plentiful year, would have prevented the markets from being overloaded, and 
prices from falling to the ruinous extent that they have occasionally done. Such a 
plan would have rendered the businesses of the dealers in and growers of corn compara¬ 
tively secure ; and would, therefore, have provided for the continued prosperity of 
both. It is surprising the agriculturists did not take this view of the matter. If they 
were really entitled to a duty on foreign corn, on account of their being more heavily 
taxed than the other classes of their fellow citizens (and they had no title to it on 
any other ground), they were also entitled to a corresponding drawback. And it 
admits of demonstration, that their interests, as well as those of the community, would 
have been better promoted by such a duty and drawback, than they ever could have 
been by any system of mere duties how high soever they might be carried. 

III. British ConN Trade. 

1. Quantity of Corn consutned in Great Britain. — Attempts have sometimes been 
made to estimate the quantity of corn raised in a country, from calculations founded on 
the number of acres in tillage, and on the average produce per acre ; but it is plain 
that no accurate account can ever be framed of the extent of land under cultivation. It 
is perpetually changing from year to year ; and the amount of produce varies not only 
with the differences of seasons, but also with every improvement of agriculture. This 
method, therefore, is now rarely resorted to, and the growth of corn is generally esti¬ 
mated from the consumption. The conclusions deduced from this criterion must indeed 
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be subject to error, as well from variations in the consumption, occasioned by variations 
in the price of corn, as from the varying extent to which other food is used. But sup¬ 
posing the prices of corn to be reduced to an average, if the consumption of a consider¬ 
able number of persons, of all ranks and orders, and of all ages and sexes, were accurately 
determined, we should be able, supposing the census of the population to be nearly 
correct, to make a pretty close approximation to the total consumption of the country. 
Mr. Charles Smith, the well-informed and intelligent author of the Tracts on the Corn 
Trade, made many curious investigations, with a view to discover the mean annual con¬ 
sumption of corn ; and reducing it to the standard of wheat , he found it to be at the late 
of about cl quarter for each individual , young and old. This estimate has been confirmed 
by a variety of subsequent researches; and among others, by inquiries made during the 
scarcity of 1795 aqd 1796, by the magistrates of Suffolk, in 42 different parishes, in the 
view of ascertaining the average consumption of each family, which they found to cor¬ 
respond very closely with Mr. Smith’s estimate. It is also worthy of remark, that 
M. Paucton, the intelligent author of the Metrologie , estimates the mean annual average 
consumption in France, when reduced to the standard of wheat, at about 10 bushels 
for each individual; and as the French consume more bread and less animal 

food than the English, this estimate affords a strong proof of the correctness of that of 

Mr Smith. 

Having taken the population of England and Wales in 1765 at 6,000,000, Mr. Smith 
reckoned the consumers of each kind of grain, the quantity consumed by each individual, 
and hence, the whole consumed by man, to be as follows: —- 

Estimated Ponu- Average Con¬ 
tagion of Kurland sumption of Consumed 

and Wales. each 1'erson. by Man. 

Qn. 

3,750,000 consumers of wheat, at 1 quarter each ------- 3,7*50,000 

730.000 do. of barley, at If do. - -- -- -- -- 1,010,125 

888,000 do. of rj e, at U do. - - - - - - - - - 909,000 

G23,000 do. of oats, at 2 J do. - -- -- -- -- 1,791,225 


Consumed by man ------- • 7,556,3*50 

In addition to this, Mr. Smith estimated the wheat distilled, made into starch, &c. - - 90,000 

Harley used In malting, Ac. ---------- 3,417,000 

Hyc for hogs, &c. - -- -- -- -- - - 31,000 

Cats for iiorsea, &c. - - 2,461,500 

Total of homo consumption ------- 13,555,850 

Add excess of exports over imports ------ 398,624 

13,954,474 

Add seed (one tenth) - -- -- -- - 1, 395,447 

Total growth of all kinds of grain in England and Wales in 1765 - 15,349,921 


This estimate, it will be observed, does not include either Scotland or Ireland ; and 
later inquiries have rendered it probable that Mr. Smith underrated the population of 
England and Wales by nearly 1,000,000. The most eminent agriculturists seem also 
to be of opinion, that the allowance for seed ought to be stated as high as a sixth or a 
seventh. 

Mr. Chalmers, availing himself of the information respecting the numbers of the 
people furnished under the Population Act of 1800, estimated the total consumption of 
the different kinds of grain in Great Britain at that epoch at 27,185,800 quarters, 
whereof wheat constituted 7,676,100 quarters. The crops of 1800 and 1801 being 
unusually deficient, the importation in these years was proportionally great; but excluding 
these scarcities, the total average excess of all sorts of grain imported from Ireland and 
foreign countries into Great Britain over the exports had previously amounted to about 
1,000,000, quarters, which, deducted from 27,185,300, leaves 26,185,300, to which if 
we add one sixth as seed, we shall have 30,549,516 quarters as the average growth of 
Great Britain in 1800. 


According to Dr. Colquhoun, the consumption of corn in Great Britain and Ireland, 
in 1814, amounted to about 35,000,000 quarters. We subjoin his estimate. 


Specie# of Grain. 

Estimated 
Average of the 
Population of 
Great Uritain 
and Ireland. 

Each 
Person 
avei aged. 

Consumed 
by Man. 

Consumed by 
Animal*. 

Used in Peer 
and Spirits. 

Used In va¬ 
rious Manu¬ 
factures. 

Total " 
Quarters. 

Wheat - - 

Barley - - 

Oats - 
Hyo - 

Beans and peas - 

9,000,000 

1,500,000 

• vfoo.ooo 
600,000 
600,000 

Quarter*. 

Il 

Quarters. 

9,000,000 

1.875,000 

6,750,000 

625,000 

500,000 

Quarters. 

210,000 

10,200,000 

59,000 

1,300,000 

Quarters. 

4,250,000 

Quarters. 

170,000 

" 1,000 

9,170,000 
6,335,000 
16,950,000 
685,000 
1,860,000 

Totals - 

16,000,000 


18,750,000 

11,829,000 

4,250,000 

171,000 

35,000,000 


But though this estimate be compiled with greater care, and is entitled to more con- 
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fidence than most of those put forth by its author, it is in some respects grossly in¬ 
accurate. There can, for example, be no manner of doubt that the consumption 
of oats is underrated by at least 2,250.000 quarters, or by £ quarter in the quantity 
assigned to each of the 4,500,000 individuals Dr. Colquhoun supposed were fed on 
them. And besides underrating the consumption of oats, the learned Dr. has made 
no allowance for seed, though it be unnecessary to say that the expenditure of com 
as seed is as indispensable, and its consumption as effectual, as if it were employed 
in the feeding of men or of horses. Adding, therefore, to the 37,250,000 quarters 
which Colquhoun’s estimate should have amounted to, ^ for seed, wc have, on his 
data, 43,458,000 quarters for the total consumption of corn in the U. Kingdom in 
1814. 

But instead of a population of 16 millions, which is assumed as the basis of the above 
estimate, the U. Kingdom had, in 1852, a population of above 27,500,000. If, therefore, 
the estimate of Dr. Colquhoun were accurate, and the consnmption, as compared 
with the population, were about the same as in 1814, it should now amount to nearly 
75,000,000 quarters. But, during the last 30 years, the proportion of wheat used 
as food has been materially increased ; and at present the consumers of barley cer¬ 
tainly amount to nothing like 1,500,000 individuals; probably to not more than 
500,000. The consumption of oats has, also, increased very materially, partly and 
principally from the great increase in the number of horses and their better keep, 
and partly, also, from the increase of population in Ireland; but it is abundantly 
certain that the expenditure of corn on the lower animals, and in breweries, distilleries, 
&c. does not now amount to any thing like twice the quantity at which it was estimated 
by Colquhoun. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that the consumption of the various kinds of 
corn in the U. Kingdom, exclusive of seed, might, in 1852, have been estimated as 
follows : — 

Qra. Total Qrs. 

I. Consumed by man :— & 

Wheat ---------- 15,500,000 

Oats, rye, aiul muslin (a mixture of rye and wheat) - 13,700,000 

Barley lor malting, food, Ac. - - - 6,000,000 

Beaus and peas as meal ------- - 700,000 

- 35,900,000 

II. Consumed by (lie lower animals: — 

Corn (puna pally oats) used in the feeding of horses and other animals, in 
* distillation, manufactoiies, Ac. ------- 18,000,000 

Total consumed by man and the lower animals, Ac. - 63 900,000 

But it appears from No. VIII. of the subjoined tables, that at an average of the 7 
years ending with 1852, the annual entries of foreign corn for home consumption were, 
wheat and wheat flour 4,231,185 quarters, barley 870, 78G do., oats and oatmeal, 
1,162,546 do., rye 99,510 do., peas 172,393 do., and beans 393,366 do.; making an 
aggregate importation of 6,930,798 quarters a year. And, therefore, if from the annual 
consumption by man and the lower animals, amounting to 53,900,000 quarters, we de¬ 
duct the above average annual importation, we have 46,969,202 or about 47,000,000 
quarters for the portion of such consumption supplied by the native corn of the 
U. Kingdom; and adding to the latter a reasonable allowance for seed, wc have about 
55,500,000 quarters for the total average annual growth of all sorts of corn in the 
(J. Kingdom. 

The totat entries of foreign corn In 18-49 amounted to 0,538.706 quarters, bring the largest quantity 
ever entered in any single year. But as this quantity amounts to little more than $th part of the entire 
corn raised at home, it would seem ns if the greatest importation could have but a very slight influence 
over prices; but it ha# been already shown that a very large proportion of the corn produced in the 
empire is never brought to market, but is partly consumed by the agriculturists, and partly used as seed 
and in the feeding of farm horses, Ac. . And allowing for this, an importation of 8,000,000 quarters may 
he supposed to be equal to from l-4th to l-3rd part of the corn brought to market in ordinary years, and 
could not, therefore, fail to have a very powerful influence in alleviating the pressure of scarcity, and in 
reducing prices. It is also to be observed, that these importations are exclusive of very large importa¬ 
tions of Indian corn and meal. In consequence of the all hut total failure of the potato crop in Ireland, 
and its partial failure in Great Britain in 1846, and of the efforts of government to supply the deficit, the 
imports in 1847, inc. those of Indian corn, aflhrd no fair criterion, or rather no criterion at all, of their 
probable amount in ordinary years. But the average aggregate imports during each of the last 7 years 
may, perhaps, represent with tolerable accuracy their amount for some yearB to come. Oa the whole, 
however, the probability seems to he that they will be increased. 

We give on page 428, an estimate, on which we have bestowed a good deal of pains, of the extent of 
land under the different descriptions of crops iu the different divisions of the U. Kingdom ; of the 
average produce per acre of such crops ; with their total value, Ac. 
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Estimate of the Extent of Land in the United Kingdom under the principal Descriptions of Crops ; the average Rate of Produce per Acre ; the total Produce; the Amount of Seed ; 
__ the Produce under Deduction of Seed ; and the total Value of such Produce. 
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Regulations under which the Corn Trade of the U. Kingdom was conducted previously 
to 1846. — These regulations were embodied in the act 5 Viet. 2 sess. c. 14., some 
clauses of which still continue in force (see post). This act imposed the following scale 
ot duties on wheat and other descriptions of corn when imported from a foreign 
country. 


A verage 
I'rice per 
Quarter. 


under 51 

51 — .92 

52 _ 53 
63 — 64 

54 - 65 

55 — 55 
65 — 57 


57 - 


68 


58 — 5'J 

59 _ 50 

60 — 51 

61 - 62 
62 — 63 
0") — 64 
64 - 65 
66 — 66 

66 _ 67 

67 - 68 

68 - 69 

69 — 70 

70 - 71 
71-72 
72 - 73 


Duty per 
Quarter. 


£ t. d. 
10 0 
0 19 0 
0 18 0 
0 18 0 
0 18 0 
0 17 0 
0 16 0 
0 15 *0 
0 14 0 
0 13 0 
0 12 0 
0 11 0 
0 10 0 
o y o 


Average 
1’rtce per 
Quarter. 


under 30 
3(i — 31 

31 — 32 

32 — 33 

33 — 34 

34 — 35 

35 — 36 
3G — 37 

37 — 38 

38 — 3y 

39 - 40 

40 — 41 

41 — 42 

42 and 
upwards. 


Duty per 
Quarter. 


0 11 
0 10 
0 10 
O 10 


Barley, 

Maize, or Indian 
Corn, Buckwheat, 
Bear, or lilgg. 


Average 
Price per 
Quarter. 


under 26 

26 - 27 

27 - 28 

28 — 29 


36 — 37 

37 and 

Upward*, 


Duty per 
~ Quarter. 


A verage 
Price per 
Quarter. 


22 _ 23 

23 — 24 

24 — 25 

25 — 26 

26 — 27 

27 and 
upwards. 


Duty per 
Quarter. 


Note. — Flour was rated to pay for every barrel of 
'196 lb*, a duty equal in amount to the duty payable on 
3M g 'lions ot wheat; and oatmeal for every I8lj lbs., 
a duty equal in amount to the duty payable on u 
quarti r of oats. It is the practice to enter the abo\ e by 
tliecwt. 


From the extreme difficulty of forming any thing like correct conclusions as to the 
state of the crops at any given period in any extensive country, and stiii more of es¬ 
timating the supply and probable price of corn at any future period, though but a 
little remote, the risk attending the corn trade is proverbially great. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, if government interfere at all, it should certainly be to lessen such hazards; 
and, at all events, it should take especial care to do nothing to increase them. Hence, if a 
duty be imposed on importation, it should be constant, so that its influence may always be 
estimated beforehand ; for if the amount of duty depend on accidental circumstances, or 
on any thing so fluctuating and incapable of previous estimation as the prices in the home 
market, it must necessarily, by increasing the hazard of all speculations in corn, tend to 
augment those inequalities in its supply and price, that should, in as far as possible, be 
diminished. To show the direct influence of such duties, it may suffice to mention that 
if, under the above law, a merchant had commissioned a quantity of wheat when the 
home price was between 64s. and 65s. a quarter, he would, in the event of the price 
falling to GOs. before the importation took place, have lost 9s. a quarter by the transac¬ 
tion, viz. 4s. a quarter by the fall of price, and 5s. a quarter l)y the increase of duty. 

It may, perhaps, be said that if, on the one hand, the late scale of duties was in¬ 
jurious to the merchant when prices were falling, and when importation was conse¬ 
quently either unnecessary or of less advantage, it was, on the other hand, equally 
advantageous to him when prices were rising, and when the public interests required that 
importation should be encouraged: but the prices in the view of the merchant when he 
gives an order are always such as he supposes will yield a fair profit; and if they rise, 
this rise will, supposing the trade free or the duty constant, yield such an extra profit as 
will make him increase his imports to the utmost. If it were possible to devise a 
system that should diminish the losses incurred in unfavourable speculations, by making 
a proportional deduction from the profits of such as were unusually successful, some¬ 
thing, perhaps, might be found to say in its favour. But the system wc acted upon of 
late years proceeded on quite opposite principles: its effect was not to diminish risks, 
but to increase them; it added to the loss resulting from an unsuccessful, and to the 
profit resulting from a successful speculation ! 

There are other considerations that serve to set the pernicious operation of a fluctu¬ 
ating duty in a still more striking point of view. Should a tract of unfavourable 
weather occur before harvest, and a deficient crop be anticipated, prices rise, and the 
duty falls to next to nothing; but now suppose that the weather becomes fine, and 
that the anticipations of a short crop are dispelled, and observe what, under such 
circumstances, is the operation of the sliding-scale. In such a case, prices imme- • 
diately give way, and, to avoid the consequent increase of duty, every bushel of foreign 
corn warehoused in the country, and, indeed, in every contiguous foreign port, is forth* 
with entered for consumption, and thrown upon a falling market 1 With no duty, or 
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with a fixed duty, merchants distribute the supply of corn according to the best estimate 
they can form of the real wants and necessities of the people. But the operation of a 
sliding-scale goes far to exclude such considerations. Besides doubling the hazards of 
the trade, it tempts merchants, when prices are rising, to hold back, In the expectation 
of being able to enter their corn at a reduced duty; and when, on the other hand, a 
fall of prices is anticipated, the market, as already seen, is overloaded, and prices ruin¬ 
ously depressed by the supplies forced upon it to escape the increase of duty I It is 
thus alternately injurious to the manufacturing and the agricultural classes; entailing 
the severest privations on the former, by making the importers withhold their corn from 
market till the price attains to a ruinously high level; and, on the latter, by making 
the same parties throw it on a market which is already depressed. The extreme low 
prices of 1821 and 1822, and of 1833, 183d, and 1835, were, no doubt, in part 
occasioned by the excess of the foreign entries for consumption arising out of the cir¬ 
cumstances now mentioned. 

When our ports are opened under the system to take effect in 1849, supplies, whether 
of native or of foreign growth, will only be furnished when necessary, and will be limited 
by the necessity; and when prices are low, or falling, a large propoftion of the imports 
will no doubt be warehoused in anticipation of a future rise. But hitherto there has been 
no room for consideration or combination; every thing has been done on the moment, 
and by fits and starts. We may not have brought a bushel of wheat from the 
Baltic for a year or two; but our prices having risen, and, the duty having 
fallen still more rapidly, we have had an instantaneous demand for all the corn that 
could be had! Not being expected, no provision could be made for meeting such 
sudden and capricious demands ; and prices rose to such a degree as to make our pre¬ 
sence in the foreign markets hateful to every one, except the few who might happen to 
have on hand stocks of corn. It is plain, too, that a commerce, if so we may call it, 
conducted in this way could not he carried on by an interchange of goods for corn, as 
it would have been had the ports been constantly open. We might have had a demand 
one year for ten times the quantity of Polish corn that we required another year, 
but the Poles could not reciprocate by taking off corresponding quantities of our 
cottons, woollens, and hardware. Under ordinary circumstances, an increase of imports 
is always accompanied by a corresponding increase of exports; but, to bring this about, 
the increase must neither be sudden nor excessive; for, if so, the chances are a thousand 
to one that the foreign demand for our products will not increase to an equal extent. 
Corn is the principal means which the Poles have of paying for English goods; and, as 
we have frequently shut it wholly out, their imports from England have been unavoid¬ 
ably below even the average amount of their exports; so that when we have had an 
extraordinary demand for corn, the greater part of the excess has been paid for. in bul¬ 
lion ; and, instead of being benefited by its occurrence, our commercial and manu¬ 
facturing interests were deeply injured. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on what is so well known. Most fortunately, we did 
not require to import any foreign corn in 1835 and 183(>; for no one, either in the 
Bank of England or out of it, acquainted with the circumstances, can have the smallest 
doubt that, had it been then necessary to make the same payments for foreign corn we 
had to make in 1830 and 1831, and in 1838 and 1839, the Bank must have stopped 
payment; and a shock would have been given to the credit and financial interests of 
the country, from which they would not easily have recovered. The severe pressure on 
the money market in 1839 mainly originated in the same circumstances ; and who 
can doubt that that pressure was productive of incomparably greater loss and incon¬ 
venience to the agriculturists than any advantage they gained by the rise of prices in 
that year ? 

It must not, however, be supposed, from any thing now said, that we mean to state 
or insinuate that it is possible, by any contrivance, or by the utmost possible degree of 
freedom, to avert all fluctuations in the supply and price of corn. Any such idea would 
be alike chimerical and absurd. Variations of the harvests, in so rich and populous a 
country as Great Britain, must always, and under' any circumstances, have a powerful 
influence over prices, not only here, but also in those foreign markets whence wc arc 
in the habit of drawing a portion of our supplies. But it admits of demonstration, 
that importation without any, or with constant duties, is the best means by which to 
mitigate the influence of variations of harvests, and to secure the greatest steadiness of 
price. Under the new system, the merchants of this and other countries will be able to 
form their plans without the fear of their being overturned by accidental or contingent 
circumstances; and the fact that we every now and then require a large supply of 
foreign corn will make capitalists, here and elsewhere, warehouse, in abundant years, 
large supplies, in anticipation of the demand when a deficiency occurs. The merchant 
will then have to deal only with real wants and necessities; and these it is comparatively 
easy to provide against. 
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Besides its mischievous operation in other respects, the late corn law was highly 
inimical to the public interests from the convenient handle which it afforded for all sorts 
of agitation, misrepresentation, and abuse. Its deleterious* influence was greatly 
exaggerated ; and it seemed to be supposed that its repeal would be a sovereign 
panacea for all sorts of .grievances. But though it may, for the reasons previously 
stated, be concluded that the new system will give us greater steadiness of prices, 
and that it will, in consequence, be of much public advantage, its influence in the 
reduction of prices will not probably be so great as has been expected, both by the 
agriculturists and by the other classes. The extraordinarily favourable seasons and 
productive harvests that prevailed, both in Europe and America, in 1848 and 1849, led 
to an unusually large importation, and consequently, also, to a considerable fall of 
prices. But this fall not having been by any means so great as might have been 
anticipated from the magnitude of the imports, shows that the greater portion, at least, 
of the latter had been required to meet the increased demand of the country. In 
1850, the price of wheat amounted to 40.*. 3d. a quarter; and we incline to think that 
this will proye to be about the lowest point in the descending scale, and that the 
probability is that prices will rise. There must, no doubt, he in all cases much uncer¬ 
tainty in prospective estimates of prices. We are still, however, disposed to abide 
by our former conclusion, that the probable future average price of wheat in this 
country, under the new system, may be estimated at about 45s. a quarter ; and if so, 
agriculture will not be injured by the change. 

If, however, it should turn out differently, and there should be at any time so very 
abundant a season in this country and in the north of Europe, as to threaten such a fall 
of prices as might give a serious shock to the industry of the husbandman, the crisis 
may be averted or mitigated by some temporary expedient. But it is not very 
probable that it will be necessary to interpose in the way now alluded to. Instead 
of being unfavourable to the agriculturists, the chances are that they will gain by the 
new system : they have greater capital, skill, and industry than those of any other 
countiy ; and being aware that they must in time to come rely wholly on them to pre¬ 
serve their place in society, and not on custom.-hou.se regulations and parliamentary 
majorities, the continued improvement of agriculture may be confidently expected : 
and, apart from this powerful stimulus, the new measure has the further advantage 
that it gives the agriculturists increased security, and identifies their interests in 
opinion, as well as in fact, with those of the public. 

At the same time we are ready to admit, that, had it hern practicable, vve should have 
preferred seeing this great question settled by the adoption of a measure for opening the 
ports, under a fixed duty of 5s. or 7 s. a quarter on wheat, accompanied with a corre¬ 
sponding drawback. Wo make this statement on general grounds, and without any 
reference to the peculiar burdens that affect the agriculturists, though these should 
neither be forgotten nor overlooked. It would be easy to show that in scarce years a 
duty of tliis amount would fall wholly on the foreigner, without affecting prices, or 
narrowing importation ; while, in years of unusual plenty, the drawback would facilitate 
exportation, and would, consequently, tend to hinder prices from falling so low as to 
injure the farmer and obstruct improvement. And jn a matter of such immense im¬ 
portance it is the part of a wise government to be cautious how they take any step, 
of the consequences of which they are not fully assured, or which may expose any 
great interest to serious vicissitudes. But, even if our limits permitted, it would 
he to little purpose to insist on these or any similar considerations. The pertina¬ 
city with which the agriculturists opposed every approach to a more liberal system 
roused a spirit which would not be satisfied with any thing short of a complete abandon¬ 
ment of restrictions. The time for compromise and arrangement was, unhappily, 
allowed to go by, and government bad to deal with an unreasoning necessity : Cum 
ventre hunutno tibi ncyotium est , nec ratinnem patilur , nee erquitule mitiyatur , nec itlla prece 

Jlectitur populus _(Seneca, de Brev. Vitae, c. 18.) What was practicable became of 

more consequence than what was either just or proper. And even had it been possible 
to effect an arrangement of the question in the way now stated, the pernicious trade 
of agitation would most likely have continued to flourish ; the object and influence of 
the duty would have been misrepresented ; and neither landlords nor farmers would 
have felt any confidence in the permanence of the new arrangements. Under these 
circumstances, their unconditional repeal was, if not really, at all events practically, the 
best, or rather the only safe course that could be adopted in dealing with the corn laws. 

Regulations under which the Corn Trade of the U. Kingdom is now conducted — These, 
are embodied in the act 9 & 10 Viet. c. 22., of which we subjoin an abstract: — 

Duties payable under this Act, — From ami after the passing of this act, there shall be levied and paid 
on all corn, grain, meal, and flour already or hereafter to be imported into the U. Kingdom or the Isle of 
Man from parts beyond the sans, and entered for home consumption, the duties set forth in the schedule 
to this act annexe^; vi*.— 
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If im pot ted ftom any Foreign Country. 


Wkeit. — Whenevci the average price of 
wheat, made* up and published m 
manner required hy law, shall 
r. the di' * ■* ■ - 


be under 


duty ihall l>e - 10 0 per qr. 


48a. and under l 1 )#. 

4')#. — 50*. 

frill • ~ 611* • • \ 

61a. — 52*. - - i 

52*. — 61#. - - , 

6,1#. and upward* - - - 

Harley, Dear or Bigg — Whenever the 
average price of barley, made up 
and puhUvhod In the manner re¬ 
quired by law, shall be under 26*. 
the dutv shall lie - - - 

204. and under ‘^71. 

27#. ' — 28s. 

28*. — 29«. 

20#. _ 30#. 

30#. — 31#. 

31 #. and upwards - 

On ft. — Whene'er the average price of oat«, 
made up and published in the 
manner required l>y law, shall be 
under 18*. the duty shall bo 
J 8#. and under 1 !>#. 

to*. _ 20*. 

20#. — 21#. 

21 #. — *. 22 *. 

22*. and upwards - 

Rtje, Pease, and Venus. — For every quarter 


a duty equal In amount to the duly 
payable on a quarter of barley. 

Wheat, and Hour.— For every barrel 

la lug l'liilbs. a duty equal In 
amount to the duty payable on £8i 
gallons of wheat. 

Barley Meal.— For every quantity of 217ilhs, 
a duly equal in amount to ilu* duty 
payable on a quarter ofbarley. 

Oatmeal and (itoof*. — For eviry quantity of 
IHlilhs. a duty equal In amount to 
the duty payable upon q quarter 
of oats. 

Rye Meal and Flour. — For every barrel 
being 190 1U. a duty equal in 
amount to the duty payable u|ion 
40 gallons of rye. 

Pea Meal and Bean Meal. — For every quan¬ 
tity of 272lbs. a duty equal In 
amount to the duty payable on a 
quarter of pe.is or beans. 


If the produce qf and Imported from any 11 1 itish Possession out 
<j f Europe. 

Wheat, barley, bear or bigg, oats, 
rve, pease, and beans, the duty 
shall lie - - - 1 0 per qr. 

Wheat meal, barley meal, oat¬ 
meal, rye meal, pea meal, and 
bean meal, the duty shall be • 0 4J per cwt. 


But the nbove duties ceased on the 1st of February, 1849 ; and on, from, and after the said 1st of 
Febrtiar y. 1849, the following duties have been charged on corn entered for consumption, vis — 

«. d. ] «. d. 

Upon all wheat, barley, liear or bigg, oats, oatmeal, rye meal and flour, pea meal, and 

rye, )<ean, and bean* - - - - 1 0 per qr. bean meal - - - - - 0 4j per cwt. 

And *o In proportion for a levs quantity. I And so in proportion for a less quantity. 

Upon all wheat meal and (tour, barley meal, I 

Clause 2 enacts that the duties shall be levied pursuant to 8 & 9 Viet. c. 90. 

Clause 3. enacts that the duties payable in the Isle of Mari shall be levied pursuant to 8 St 9 Viet. c. 94. 

Clause 4. enacts that Average pi Ices are to continue to be made up according to 5 & G Viet. 2 sobs. 
c. 14. (see below) anti the duties under this act to be regulated thereby. 

Clause 5. repeals that part of the 5 He G Viet. c. 14. winch prohibits the importation into the U. King¬ 
dom for consumption there of any corn ground. 


We subjoin an abstract of those parts of the 5 & 6 Viet. 2 sess. c. 14. which are 
referred to in the above act, and which are yet in force. 


Regulations to be observed on shipping Corn from any Rrttish Possession out of Europe. — No corn 
grain, meal, or flour shall be shipped fmin any British possession out of Europe as the produce of any 
such possession until the owner or proprietor or shipper thereof have made and subscribed, before tho 
collector or other chief officer of customs at the port of shipment, a declaration in writing, specifying the 
quantity of each sort of such corn, grain, meal, or Hour, and that the same was the produce of some 
British possession out of Europe to be named In such declaration, nor until such owner or proprietor 
or shipper shall have obtained from the collector or other chief officer of the customs of the said port a 
certificate, tinder his signature, of the quantity of corn, grain, meal, or flour so declared to be shipped ; 
and before any corn, grain, meal, or flour shall be entered at any port or place in the U. Kingdom us 
being the produce of any British possession out of Europe, the master of the ship importing the same 
shall produce and deliver to the collector or other chief officer of customs of the port or place of import¬ 
ation a copy ol such declaration, certified to bo a true and accurate copy thereof, under the band of the 
collector and other chief officer of customs at t>hc port of shipment before whom the same was made, 
together with the certificate, signed hy the said collector or other chiel officer of customs, of the quantity 
of corn so declared to be shipped ; and such master shall also make ami subscribe, before the collector 
or other chid officer of customs at the place of importation, a declaration in writing that the several 
quantities of corn, grain, meal, or flour on hoard such ship, and proposed to be entered under the 
authority of such declaration, are the same that are mentioned and referred to in the declaration and 
certificate produced by linn, without any admixture or addition ; and if any person shall in any such 
declaration wilfully anu corruptly make any false statement respecting the place ol which any such corn, 
grain, meal, or flour was the produce, or respecting the identity of any such corn, grain, meal, or flour, 
such person shall foifeit and become liable to pay to her Majesty the sum of 100f., and the corn, grain’ 
meal, or flour to such person belonging on board any such ship shall also be forfeited; and such for¬ 
feiture may be sued for, recovered, ami applied in the same manner in all respects as any forfeiture in¬ 
curred under and by virtue of the said act 3 He 4 Will. 4. c. 5H.—$>•>. 

Accounts of Corn imported, SfC. to be published monthly — The commissioners of customs shall once in 
each mouth publish in the Loudon (Jazette an account of the total quantity of eacli sort of corn, grain, 
meal, and (lour respectively imported into the V. Kingdom, and also an account of the total quantity of 
each sort of corn, grain, meal, and flour upon which duties of importation have been paid in the U. King¬ 
dom during tho month next preceding, and of the several rates of doty which shall from time to time 
during such month have been payable upon each sort of corn, grain, meal, and flour respectively, with 
an account of the total quantity of each sort of corn, gram, meal, and flour remaining in warehouse at 
the end of such next preceding mouth. — §7. 

Section 8. enacts that if any foreign state subject British vessels, goods, &c. to any higher duties or 
charges than are levied on tho vessels of oilier countries, &c. her Majesty may prohibit the importation 
of com from such state. 

Section 9. enact6, that weekly roturns of purchases and -sales of corn shall be made in the places named 
In tho schedule annexed to the act. 

Section 10. gives her Majesty power of appointing a comptroller of corn returns. 

Section 11. enacts that the comptroller shall execute his ofiice in person, but that a deputy may be 
appointed to act in certain case*. 

Sections 12. and 13. authorise the Lord Mayor and aldermen to appoint an inspector.of com returns 
for tho city of London, under, the same conditions as the general comptroller. 

Section 14. authorises the chancellors of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge to Appoint and 
remove inspectors of corn returns for the said city and town. 

Section 15. enacts that no person dealing in corn, flour, or malt be appointed Inspector or deputy- 
inspector of corn roturns for the cities of London or Oxford, or town of Cambridge. 

Section 16. enacts that the appointments of inspectors for London, Oxford, and Cambridge be on- 
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Dealers in Corn in and near London to deliver in a Declaration to the Lord Mayor, &c. — Every 
person carrying on trade or business In the city of Loudon, or within 5 miles from the uoyal Exchange 
in the said city, as a corn factor, or as an agent employed in the sale of British corn, and every person 
who shall sell any British corn within the Corn Exchange in Mark Lane in the said city, or within any 
other building or place which 15 or may hereafter bo used within the city of London, or within 5 miles 
from the lloyal Exchange in the said city, for such and the liko purposes for which the said Corn 
Kxchango in Mark Lane hath been and is used, shall, before he or they shall carry on such trade or 
business, or sell any corn in manner aforesaid, make an.d deliver to the Lord Mayor, or one of the 
aldermen of the city of London, a declaration in the following words ; (that is to say,) 

“ I A. B. do declare, that the retains to be by me made, conformably to an act passed in the fifth year 
of the reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled {here set forth the title of this act'], of the quan¬ 
tities and prices of British corn which henceforth shall be by or for me sold or delivered shall, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, contain the whole quantity, and no more, of the corn bond fide sold and 
delivered by or for me within the periods to which such returns respectively shall refer, with the prices 
of such corn, and the names of the buyers respectively, and of the norsons for whom such com shall 
have been sold by me respectively, and to the best of my judgment the said return shall in all respects 
be conformable to the provisions of the said act.” 

Which declaration shall be in writing, and shall be subscribed by the person so making the same ; and 
the Lord Mayor or alderman aforesaid ol'the city of I^ondon for the time being shall, and is heieby 
required to deliver a certificate thereof, under his hand, to the inspector of corn returns for the city 
of London, to be by him registered in a hook to be provided and kept for that purpose— § 17. 

Dealers in Corn to make Returns to Corn Inspector — Every corn factor and other person as aforesaid 
who is horein-before required to make, and who shall have made such declaration as aforesaid, shall, and 
ho or she is hereby rrqinred to return or cause to bo returned, on Wednesday in each and every week, to 
the inspector of corn returns for the city of London, an account in writing, signed-witb his or her own 
name, or the name of bis or her agent duly authorised in that behalf, of the quantities of each sort of 
British corn by him or her sold during the week ending on mid including the next preceding Tuesday, 
with the prices thereof, and the amount of every parcel, with the total quantity ana value of each sort 
of corn, and by what measure or weight the same was sold, and the names of the buyers thereof, and of 
the persons for and on behalf of whom such corn was sold; and it shall be lawful for any such inspector 
of corn returns to deliver to an> person making or tendering any such retui ns a notice in writing re¬ 
quiring him or her to declare and set forth therein where and by a bom and in what manner any such 
British corn was delivered to the purchaser or purchasers thereof: and every person to whom any such 
notice shall be so delivered shall, and ho or she is hereby required to comply therewith, and to declaro 
and set foith in such his or her return, or in a sejiaiate statement in writing, the several particulars 
aforesaid — 5 in¬ 
sertion 19. enacts that the present comptroller, deputy-comptroller, and inspectors of corn returns for 
London, Oxford and Cambridge continue in olllce, and that tne appointments of the other inspectors of 
returns shall cease on the '24th day of June next after the passing of this act. 

Section 20. enacts that in cities and towns, other than London, Oxford, and Cambridge, officers of 
excise are to act as corn inspectors, and attend at places appointed. 

Section 21. enacts that the commissioners of excise shall make known the place to be appointed for 
delivering returns of corn purchased. 

Section 22. authorises the commissioners of treasury to continue, if they think fit, the present 
inspectors ot corn returns in their offices. 

Dealers in Corn in Cities and Towns to make Declaration. — Every person who shall deal in British 
corn at or within any city or town named in the picfixed list of towns, excepting the city of Jamdon, or 
who shall at or within any such city or town engage in or entry on the trade or business of a corn lactoi, 
miller, maltster, brewer, or distiller, or who shall be the owner or proprietoi, or part owner or pro¬ 
prietor of any stage coaches, waggons, carts, or other carriages carrying goods or passengers lor hire to 
and from any such city or town, and each and every person who, as a merchant, clerk, agent or other¬ 
wise, shall purchase at any such city or town any,British coin for sale, or tor the sale of meal, flour, 
malt, or bread made or to be made thereof, 6hall, bclorc he or she shall so deal in British corn at any 
such city or low n, or shall engage in or carry on any sucli trade or business as aforesaid, or shall purchase 
any British corn for any such purpose as aioresaid, at or within any such city or town, make and deliver 
a declaration in the following words ; (that is (o say,) 

“ I A. K. do declare, that the leuirns to he by me made, conformably to the act passed in the fifth year 
of the reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria, Intituled [hcie set forth the title qf this act], of the. quantities 
and prices of British corn which henceforward shall by or for me be bought, shall, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, contain the whole quantity, and no more, of the British corn bond Jldc bought for 
or by me within the periods to which such returns respectively shall refer, with the prices of such corn 
and the names of the sellers respectively, and to the best of my judgment the said returns shall in all 
resptets be conformable to the provisions of the said act.” 

Which declaration shall bo in writing, and i hall be subscribed with the hand of the person so making tho 
same, and shall by him or her, or by his or her agent, be delivered to tho mayor or chief magistrate, or to 
some justice of the peace for such city or town, or for the county, riding, or division in which the same Is 
situate, who are hereby required to deliver a certificate thereof to the officer of excise acting as inspector 
of corn returns for such city or town as aforesaid, or to such continuing inspector of corn returns ns 
aforesaid for such city or town (as the case may be), to be by such officer or inspector registered in a 
book to be provided and kept for that purpose_§ 23. 

Section 24. authorises the inspectors of corn returns to require the above declaration from corn 
dealers. 

Corn Dealers to make Returns in Writing to Inspectors if the Corn bought by them. — All persons who 
are herein-before required to make and who shall have made such declaration as aforesaid shall, and they 
are hereby required, on the first market day which shall beholden in each and every week within each 
and every city or town named in the said schedule hereunto annexed, except the city of London, at or 
within which they shall respectively deal in corn, or engage in or curry on any such trade or business as 
aforesaid, or purchase any corn for any such purpose as aforesaid, to return or cause to be returned to 
the officer of excise acting as inspector of corn returns for such city or town, at the place appointed for 
receiving such returns, or to the continuing inspector of corn returns for such city or town, or to tho 
inspector of corn returns for the city of Oxford, or the town of Cambridge (as the case may be), an 
account in writing, signed with their names respectively, of the amount of each and evory parcel of each 
respective sort of British corn so by them respectively bought during the week ending on and including 
the day next preceding such first market day as aforesaid, with the price thereof, and by what weight or 
measure the same was so bought by them, with the names of the sellers of each of the said parcels 
respectively, with the names of the person or persons, if any, other thau the person making such return, 
for or on account of whom the same was so bought and sold ; and it shall be lawful for any officer of 
excise acting as inspector of corn returns, or any continuing inspector of corn returns as aforesaid, to 
deliver to any person making or tendering any such return a notice in writing requiring him or her to 
declare and set forth where and by whom and in what manner any such British corn was delivered to 
him or her ; and every person to whom any such notice shall be so delivered shall, and he or she Is hereby 
required to comply therewith, and to declare and set forth In such hts or her return, or in a separata 
statement in writing, the several particulars aforesaid—$ 25. 
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Inspectors to enter Returns made to them in a Book, $c— The inspector of corn return* for the dtyol 
London, the city of Oxford, and the town of Cambridge, and every officer of excise acting as inspector of 
corn returns for the several other cities and towns aforesaid, and cv*ry continuing inspector of corn re¬ 
turns for any of such other cities or towns as aforesaid, shall duly and regularly enter in a book, to be by 
him provided and kept for that purpose, the several accounts of the quantities and prloes of corn returned 
to him by i>uch persons respectively as aforesaid ; and every inspector of corn returns for any of the cities 
and towns enumerated In the said schedule shall in each and every week return to the comptroller of 
corn returns an account of the weekly quantities and prices of the several sorts of British corn sold in the 
city of London, or in the city or town tor which he shall be or act as inspector, according to the returns 
so made to him as aforesaid, and in such form as shall be from time to time prescribed and directed by 
the said comptroller of corn returns; and the said returns shall be so made to the said comptroller 
by the inspector of corn returns for the city of London on Friday in each week, and by the respective 
inspectors of corn returns for the city of Oxford and the town of Cambridge, and by the respective officers 
of excise acting us Inspectors of corn returns, and by the respective continuing inspectors of corn returns 
for the several other cities and towns aforesaid, within three days next alter tiie first market day holden 
'.a each and every week In any such city or town. — $ 2G. 

Section 27. enacts that inspectors shall not include returns until they have ascertained that the persons 
making them have taken the declaration required. 

Average Prices to be made up and published every Week — The average prices of all British corn, by 
which the rate and amount of the said duties shall be regulated, shall be made up and computed on 
Thursday in each week, in manner following; (that is to sav,) the said comptroller of corn returns shall 
on such Thursday in each week, from such returns as shall bo received by him during the week next 
preceding, ending on and Including the Saturday in such preceding week, add together the total quantities 
ofearh sort of British corn respectively appearing by such returns to have been sold, and the total priees 
for which the same shall thereby appear to have been sold, and shall divide the amount of such total 
prices respectively by the amount of such total quantities of each sort of British corn respectively, and 
tlie sum produced thereby shall be added to the sums in like manner produced in theb weeks immediately 
preceding the same, and tho amount of such sums so added shall be divided by 6, and the sum thereby 
given shall be deemed and taken to be the aggregate average price of each such sort of British corn re¬ 
spectively, for the purpose of regulating and ascertaining the rate and amount of the said duties ; and 
the said comptroller of corn returns shall cause such aggregate weekly averages to bo published in the 
next succeeding Gazette, and shall on Thursday in each week transmit a certificate of such aggregate 
average prices of each sort of British corn to the collector or other chief officer of the customs at each of 
the several ports of the U. Kingdom, and to the said functionary at the port of Douglas in tho Isle of 
Man ; and tho rate and amount of tho duties to he paid under the provisions of this act shall from timo 
to time be regulated and governed at each of the ports of the U. Kingdom by the aggregate average 
prices of British corn at the time of the entry for home consumption of any corn, grain, meal or flour 
chargeable with any such duty, as such aggregate average prices shall appear and be stated in the last of 

such certificates received by the collector or other chief officer of customs at such port-§ 28. 

How Quantities of Corn are to be computed — In the returns to be made as aforesaid to the comptroller 
of corn returns, and In the publications to be made from time to time in the London Gazette, and in the 
certificate to be transmitted to tho said comptroller of corn returns to collectors or other chief officers of 
customs, the quantities of each sort of British corn respectively shall be computed and set forth by, 
according, and with reference to the imperial standard gallon, as the same is declared and established by 
t ho act 5 Geo. 4. cap. 74. amended or altered by the act 6 Geo. 4. cap. 12., and by the act 5 He 6 Will. 4. 
cap. 6,1. — §20. 

Until sufficient Number of Returns are made. Comptroller may use the present Averages. — Until a 
sufficient number of weekly returns have been received by the said comptroller of corn returns under 
this act to afford such aggregate average prices of British corn as afoicsaid, tho weekly average prices of 
Britisli corn published by him immediately before the passing of this act shall be used and referred to 
in making such calculations as aforesaid, in such manner as if the same had been made up and taken 
under this act. — § 30. 

What shall be deemed British Corn — All corn or grain the produce of the U. Kingdom shall be deemed 

and taken to bn British corn fur the purposes of this act-§ 31. 

Any Corn Returns believed fraudulent may be omitted in the Computation — If the said comptroller of 
corn returns shall at any time sec cause to believe that any return made to any inspector of corn returns 
Is fraudulent or untrue, tlie said comptroller is hereby required, w 1th all convenient expedition, to lay before 
the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council (for Trade) a statement of tho grounds of such his lie. 
lief; and if upon consideration of any such statement the said Lords of said Committee shall direct the 
comptroller to omit any such return in the computation of such aggregate weekly average price, then 
and In that case, but not otherwise, the said comptroller of corn returns Rhall be authorised to omit such 

retupi in tho computation of such aggregate weexly average price-5 32. 

Section 33. enacts that corn dealers having made the declaration previous to this act shall transmit 
returns, and comply with the rules hereby required. 

Comptroller to issue Directions respecting the Inspection qf Books of Inspectors. — The comptroller of 
corn returns is hereby authorised from time to time, in pursuance of any instructions which he shall 
receive in that behalf from the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council (for Trade), to issue to the in¬ 
spectors of corn returns for the city of London, the city of Oxford, and the town of Cambridge respect¬ 
ively, any general or special directions respecting the inspection by any person or persons of the books 
so directed as aforesaid to be kept by such inspector of corn returns ; and no such inspectors for the city 
of London, tho city of Oxford, or the town of Cambridge, shall permit or suffer any person to inspect 
any such book, or to peruse or transcribe any entry therein, except in compliance with some such general 

or special directions from the said comptroller of corn returns_§ 34. 

Copy q f last Return to be affixed on Market Place on each Market Day. — The inspector of corn returns 
for every city or town other than the city of London shall and Is hereby required, on each and every 
market day, to put up or cause to be put up In the market place of the city or town for which he shall 
act as inspector, or if there shall be no market place, then In some other conspicuous place therein near 
to where the corn market Is usually held, a copy of the last return made by him to the comptroller of 
corn returns, omitting the names of the parties who may have sold and bought the said corn ; and every 
such officer or inspector shall also ngain put up such account on the market day immediately following 
that on which it shall first have been put up, in case the same shall from accident or any other cause have 
been removed, and shall take due care that the same shall remain up for public Inspection until a bew 
account for the ensuing week shall have been prepared and set up— } 35. 

Sections 36, 37, 38. relate to the payment of comptrollers and inspectors 

Section 30. Imposes a penalty on corn dealers w ho do not make declarations or returns. 

Section 40. relates to the recovery and application of penalties. 

Sections 41, 42. relate to the penalties to be imposed on witnesses for non-attendance, and the punish¬ 
ment to bo inflicted on those who make false returns. 

Section 43. declares that tho act shall nut affect the practice of measuring or privileges of the city 
of London. 

Substitution of Wheat Flour or Biscuit for bonded Wheat. — Our readers are, no doubt, 
generally aware, that of late years efforts were occasionally made in the House of 
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Commons to get a law enacted authorising the delivery of bonded wheat from the 
warehouse, on the substitution in its stead of a proportional quantity of wheat flour or 
biscuit. But this proposal encountered the hostility of the more zealous partisans of 
the corn laws, principally on the alleged ground that it would open a door to fraud, 
and lead to the clandestine introduction of large quantities of foreign wheat. In the 
course, however, of 1842, the project was again introduced by Mr. Gladstone, and, 
having been supported by government, was passed into a law, 5 Sc 6 Victoria, cap. 92. 
It enabled millers, bakers, and others in this country to take advantage of such openings 
in the home and foreign markets as may offer for the manufacture and sale of flour and 
biscuit; and to make such changes in the nature of their stocks as may be thought mcwt 
advantageous. There do not seem to he any very good grounds for thinking that it has 
afforded any considerable facilities for the commission of fraud by the introduction of 
wheat without a countervailing deposit of flour; but supposing it has, no one has been 
injured by such introduction. We subjoin an abstract of the act now referred to. 

Warehoused Wheat io be delivered Dutyfree upon substituting an equivalent Quantity qf Wheat Flour 

or Biscuit -Whereas it will be of advantage to the trade and commerce of the country that whent may 

be delivered duty-free from the wurohouse or from the vessel, upon the deposit in the warehouse, or 
due exportation therefrom, of an equivalent quantity of wheat flour and biscuit; bo it therefore enacted, 
that it shall be lawful for the principal officer of customs having charge of any warehouse, in which 
wheat may be warehoused without payment of duty upon the first entry thereof, to deliver any quantity 
thereof duty-free upon there being deposited in warehouse in lieu thereof fine wheat flour or biscuit, as 
under. 

For every 9G lbs. of kiln-dried wheat, or for every 100 lbs. of wheat not being kiln-dried, not less than 
78 lbs. of fine wheat flour, or G8 llis. of captain’s biscuit, or 80 lbs. of biscuit of the standard of the biscuit 
supplied to her Majesty’s navy, or 118 lbs. of common ship's biscuit; and so in proportion for any less 
quantity than 96 lbs. of kiln-dried wheat, or 100 lbs of wheat not kiln-dried ; such flour or biscuit having 
been manufactured in the U. Kingdom, or such flour having been duly imported and the duty thereon 
having been paid —§ 1. 

Section 2. enacts that fine wheat flour and biscuit may he deposited in warehouse, and certificate of 
such deposit granted, to entitle the holder to an equivalent quantity of warehoused wheat duty-lree any 
time within six weeks of tho date thereof. 

Section 3. enacts that persons making deposits o^. flour nnd biscuit be entitled to'have equivalent 
quantities of wheat entered duty-free from tho vessel. 

Section 4. orders that three clays’ notice in writing be given to tho collector of the quantity of whent 
required to he delivered from the warehouse and of the day of delivery. 

Section 5 orders that no wheat shall be dcdlvered duty-free until the substituted article has been de¬ 
posited and tho certificate duly examined. 

Section h. enacts that substituted flour and biscuit shall be subject to the warehousing laws, but shall 
not be taken out for homo consumption. 


3. Tables showing the Prices of the different Sorts of Grain in Great Britain, 
the Quantities imtorted and exported, &c. 

I. — Current Frlces of Grain, Seeds, Ac. per Imperial Quarter. London, 7th July, 1851. 


British Grain and Seeds. 


Wheat, Essex, Kent, nnd Suffolk, rod - 
I >ii t<> white 

Norfolk and Lincolnshire, red - 
Northumberland and Scotch, red 
ll>c, old - 
new - 

Hr,ink - - - 

Barley, grinding • 
distilling - 
malting - 
Malt, hrown - 

^le ship ... 

Beans, large tick* ... 
harrow - 
pigeon 

Peas, gray ... 

white ... 

hollers ... 

new • 

Oats, Lincoln and Yoik hire (Poland) 

Ditto leed 

Ditto short small 

Angus 

Ditto potato 

Cork, Waterford, and Youghal, black 
(ialwny ... 

Dublin and Wexford, feed 

Ditto potato 

Limerick. Sligo, and Westport - 
Newry, Dundalk, and Londonderry 
Flour, town made (per sack of 1180 lbs.) 
Norfolk ... 

Irish - 

Itapeseed, 2.'/.—-25/. per last. 

Hue new, 26/.— 27/. per last. 
Hcmpseed, large, 34,. — 35*. per quarter. 

small, 30*. — 32*. per quarter. 
Oannrysecd, 42*. — 43*. per quarter. 
Canaway 30*. — 33*. per rwt. 

Mustard seed, brown, 8*. — 12*. per bushel. 

white. 6*. — 8*. per bushel. 
Cloverseed, white, 44*. — 48*. per cwt. 

red, 40*. — 48*. per cwt. 
Trefoil, white, 16*. — 22*. per cwt. 

Linseed cake, 71. 5*. to 7/. 10*. per ton. 
Kapoteed cake, it. — 4/. 4*. per top. 

Tares, old, 25*. — 26*. per quarter. 

winter, 32*. — 34*. per quarter. 


38 — 44 
40 — 48 
38 - 4 I 
44 — 48 


30 — 32 

31 — 36 
28 — 2'» 
2!) — 30 


19 — 21 
21 - 24 
19 — 23 
19 — 23 
37 — 38 
29 - 31 
30- 31 


Foreign Grain and Reeds. 


Wheat, Dantric, Konlgsberg, high mixed and 
white - 

Ditto mixed and red 

Pomeranian, Mecklenburg, Marks, red 
Silesian, white 

id, white 


Russian, hard - 

soft 

French, red 
• white 
Rhine, red - 
Louvain, red 
Canadian, red 

white 

Italian and Tuscan, red 
Ditto whlti 

Egyptian 
Mal/c, yellow 
white 

Harley, grinding 
mailing 
Beans, ticks 
small 

Peas, white 
maple 

Oats, Dutch brew and thick 
Russian feed - 
Danish, Mecklenburg, and Friesland, 
feed 

Flour, Danixir, (per barrel) - 
American - 
Linseed, crushing, Baltic, 44*. — 48*., per 
quarter. 

Odessa, 48*. — 50*. per quarter, 
sowing, 64*. — 68*. per quarter. 
Rapcseed, crushing, 20/. to 23/. per last. 
Cloverseed, white, 36*. to 48*. per cwt. 

red, 40*. — 44*. per cwt. 

I.inseed cake, 6/. — 7/• per ton. 
lUqiesred cake, At. — 41. 4*. per ton. 

Tares, large Gotc, 34*. — 36*. per quarter, 
old, St3*. — 25*. per quarter, 
new, 26*. — 30*. per quarter. 


rid 


43 — 48 
41—43 
39 — 41 


31 — 38 


_ 40 


39 — 42 
38 -12 
41—44 

40 — 42 
42 - 44 
40 — 42 
46 — 50 


-30 


30 _ 31 
21 — 23 
26 — 28 
26 - 28 

28 — 32 
27 - 30 

29 — 30 
21 -24 
20 — 21 

20-21 
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II. Account of the Prices of Middling or Mealing Wneatj>er Quarter at Windsor Market, as ascertained 
by the Audit-books of Eton College. 


Years. 

Prices of 
Wheat at 
Windsor, 
9 (jailom 
to the 
Bushel. 

Prices of 
Wheat re¬ 
duced to the 
Winchester 
Bushel of 
8 Gallons. 

. 

Average 
of Ton 
Years ac¬ 
cording to 
the Win- 

Bushel of 
8 Gallons. 

Years. 

Prices of 
Wheat at 
Windsor, 
9 Gallons 
to the 
Bushel. 

Prices of 
W Heat re- 
duoed to the 
W inchester 
Bushel of 

8 Gallons. 

Average 
of Ten 
Years ac¬ 
cording to 
the Win¬ 
chester 
Bushel of 
8 Gallons. 

Years. 

Prices of 
Wheat at 
Windsor, 
9 Gallons 
to the 
Bushel. 

Trices of 
Wheat re¬ 
duced to the 
Winchester 
Bushel of 
S Gallons. 

Average 
of Ten 
Years ac¬ 
cording to 
the Win- 
Chester 
Bushel of 

8 Gallons. 


£ 8 . 

d. 

£ 8 . d. 

£ 8 

d. 


£ 

s 

d. 

£ 8 

d. 

£ 8 

d. 


£ 

i. rf. 

£ 8 

d. 

£ s. d. 

ir.46 

2 8 

0 

2 2 8 



1707 

1 

8 

6 

1 5 

4 




1767 

3 

4 

G 

2 17 

4 


1647 

3 13 

8 

3 5 5f 



1708 

2 

1 

6 

1 16 105 



1768 

3 

0 

6 

2 13 



1648 

4 5 

0 

3 15 6| 



1709 

3 18 

6 

3 9 

95 



1769 

2 

5 

8 

2 0 

7* 


1649 

4 0 

0 

3 11 l| 



1710 

3 

18 

0 

3 9 

4 




1770 

2 

9 

0 

2 3 

G| 


1650 

3 16 

8 

3 8 If 



1711 

2 

14 

0 

2 8 

C 




1771 

2 

7 

0 

2 10 

8 


1651 

3 13 

4 

3 5 2l 



1712 

2 

6 

4 

2 1 

2i 



177 2 

3 

6 

0 

2 18 

8 


1652 

2 9 

6 

2 4 0 



1713 

2 

11 

0 

2 5 

4 




1773 

3 

6 

6 

2 19 

1 



1653 

1 15 

6 

1 11 fif 



1714 

2 

10 

4 

2 4 

9 




1774 

3 

2 

0 

2 15 

1 



1654 

1 6 

0 

1 3 1 



1715 

2 

3 

0 

1 18 

2 

i 

2 4 

2 i 

1775 

2 17 

8 

2 11 

3 


2 11 3f 

1655 

1 13 

4 

19 7 

2 11 

71 

1716 

2 

8 

0 

2 2 

8 




1776 

2 

8 

0 

2 2 

8 



1656 

a 3 

0 

1 18 2 



1717 

2 

5 

8 

2 0 

7 




1777 

2 15 

0 

2 8 

10J 


1657 

2 6 

8 

2 1 5; 



1718 

1 

18 

10 

1 14 

G 




1778 

2 

9 

6 

2 4 

0 


1658 

3 5 

0 

2 17 9- 



1719 

1 

15 

0 

1 11 

1 




1779 

2 

0 

8 

1 16 

1 



1659 

3 6 

0 

2 18 8 



1720 

1 

17 

0 

1 12 10- 




1780 

2 

8 

6 

2 3 

1 



1660 

2 16 

6 

2 10 2* 



1721 

1 

17 

6 

1 13 

4 




1781 

2 19 

0 

2 12 

5 



1661 

3 10 

0 

3 2 2| 



1722 

1 

16 

0 

1 12 

0 




1782 

3 

0 

6 

2 13 

9] 



1662 

3 14 

0 

3 5 91 



1723 

1 

14 

8 

1 10 10$ 



1783 

3 

1 

0 

2 14 

2 



1663 

2 17 

0 

2 10 8 



1724 

l 

17 

0 

1 12 

1 Of 



1784 

3 

0 

6 

2 13 

9 



1664 

2 0 

6 

1 16 0 



1725 

2 

8 

6 

2 3 

1 

r 

1 15 

4J 

1785 

2 14 

0 

2 8 

0 


2 7 8$ 

1665 

3 9 

4 

2 3 101 

2 10 

5J 

1726 

2 

6 

0 

2 0 10 

1 



1786 

2 

7 

6 

2 2 

2 f 


1666 

1 15 

0 

1 12 0 



1727 

2 

2 

0 

1 17 

4 




1787 

2 11 

6 

2 5 

9f 


1667 

1 16 

0 

1 12 0 



1728 

2 

14 

6 

2 8 

5 




1788 

2 15 

6 

2 9 

4 T 


1668 

2 0 

0 

1 15 6f 



1729 

2 

6 

10 

2 1 

7 

i 



1789 

3 

3 

2 

2 16 

If 


1669 

2 4 

4 

1 19 A 



1730 

1 

16 

& 

1 12 

5 




1790 

3 

3 

2 

2 16 

if 


1670 

2 1 

8 

l 17 01 



1731 

1 

12 

im 

1 9 

2 




1791 

2 15 

6 

2 9 

4* 


1671 

2 2 

0 

1 17 4 



1732 

1 

6 

8 

1 3 

8 




1792* 




2 13 

0 


1672 

2 1 

0 

1 1G r>i 



1733 

1 

8 

4 

1 5 

2 




1793 




2 15 

8 


1673 

2 6 

8 

2 1 6* 



1734 

1 

18 

10 

1 14 

6 




1794 




2 14 

0 


1674 

3 8 

8 

3 1 oX 



1735 

2 

3 

0 

1 18 

2 

[ 

1 15 

2 

1795 




4 1 

6 

2 14 3f 

1675 

3 4 

8 

2 17 5| 

,2 0 Hi 

1736 

2 

0 

4 

1 15 10 

l 



1796 




4 0 

2 

1 

1676 

1 18 

0 

1 13 94 



1737 

1 

18 

0 

1 13 

9 4 



1797 




3 2 

0 


J677 

2 2 

0 

1 17 4 



1738 

1 

15 

6 

1 11 

g! 



1798 




2 14 

0 

; 

1678 

2 19 

0 

2 12 61 



1739 

1 

18 

fi 

1 14 

2 




1799 




3 15 

8 


1679 

3 0 

0 

2 13 4 



1740 

2 10 

8 

2 5 

1 

> 



1800 




6 7 

0 


1680 

2 5 

0 

2 0 0 



1741 

2 

6 

8 

2 1 

5i 




1801 




6 8 

6 


1681 

2 6 

8 

2 1 6$ 



1742 

1 

14 

0 

1 10 

2 




1802 




3 7 

2 


16M2 

2 4 

0 

1 19 1: ■ I 



1743 

1 

4 

10 

1 2 

1 




1803 




3 0 

0 


1683 

2 0 

0 

1 15 6 


' 

1714 

1 

4 

10 

1 2 

1 




1804 




3 9 

6 


1684 

2 4 

0 

1 19 1} 1 


| 

; 1745 

1 

7 

6 

1 4 

5 


1 12 

1 

1805 




4 8 

0 

4 1 2J 

1685 

2 6 

8 

2 1 5, 

2 1 

4f 

1746 

1 

19 

0 

1 14 

8 




1806 




4 3 

0 


1686 

1 14 

0 

1 10 2i 



1747 

1 

14 

10 

1 10 11 




1807 




3 18 

0 

l 

1687 

1 5 

2 

1 2 41 



1748 

1 

17 

0 

1 12 

ioj 




1808 




3 19 

2 


1688 

2 6 

0 

2 0 10; 



1749 

1 

17 

0 

1 12 10 




1809 




5 6 

0 


1689 

1 10 

0 

1 6 8 



1750 

1 

12 

6 

1 8 10 




1810 




5 12 

0 


1690 

1 14 

8 

1 10 95 



1751 

1 

18 

6 

1 14 

2 




1811 




6 8 

0 


1691 

1 14 

0 

1 10 2 



1752 

2 

1 

10 

1 17 

2 




1812 




6 8 

0 


1692 

2 G 

8 

2 1 5 ! 



1753 

2 

4 

8 

1 19 

8 




1813 




6 0 

0 


1693 

3 7 

8 

3 0 1 



1754 

1 

14 

8 

1 10 

9 




1814 




4 5 

0 


1694 

3 4 

0 

2 16 10 



1755 

1 

13 10 

l 10 

] 


1 1 

H 

1815 




3 16 

0 

4 17 6 

1695 

2 13 

0 

2 7 1- 

1 19 

G| 

175G 

2 

5 

2 

2 0 

] 




1816 




4 2 

0 


1696 

3 11 

0 1 

3 3 U 



1767 

3 

0 

0 

2 13 

4 




1817 




5 16 

0 


1697 

3 0 

0 

2 13 4 



1758 

2 

10 

0 

2 4 

54 



1818 




4 18 

0 


1698 

3 8 

4 

3 0 9 



1759 

1 

19 

8 

I 15 

3 




1819 




3 18 

0 


1699 

3 4 

0 

2 1C 105 



1760 

1 

16 

6 

1 12 

5* 



1820 




3 16 

0 


1700 

2 0 

0 

1 15 Of 



1761 

1 

10 

2 

1 6 

95 



1821 




3 11 

0 


1701 

1 17 

8 

1 13 6f 



1762 

1 

19 

0 

1 14 

8 




1822 




2 13 

0 


1702 

1 9 

6 , 

I 6 2| 



1763 

2 

0 

8 

1 16 

1 

f 



1823 




2 17 

0 


1703 

1 16 

0 

1 12 0 



1764 

2 

6 

8 

2 1 

6 

s 



1824 



. | 

3 12 

0 


1704 

2 6 

6 

2 1 4 



1765 

2 

14 

0 

2 8 

0 


1 19 

3$ 

1825 




4 4 

0 

3 18 8f 

1705 

1 10 

0 

1 6 8 

2 2 

LI 

1766 

2 

8 

6 

2 3 

1 

; 



1826 



. 1 

3 13 

0 


[1706 

1 6 

o 1 












I 









The Eton Account of Prices commenced in 1595 ; the accuracy of the returns in the first years cannot 
however be so implicitly relied on, as those quoted above—Bishop Fleetwood and Sir F. M. Eden have 
collected, with great industry, almost all the existing information respecting tho state of prices in England 
during the last si> hundred years. 

• From this year, inclusive, the account at Eton College has been kept according to the bushel of 
8 gallons, under the provision of the act 31 Geo. 3. c. 30. $ 82. 
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, Account of the Average Prices of British Corn per Imperial Quarter, in England and Wales ( 
1771, as ascertained by the Receiver of Corn Returns. 


i, since 



N.B.—The Imperial bushel contains 2218*192 cubic inches, the Winchester bushel 2160*42 do., the 
former being about one-thirty-secondth part larger than the latter—(See Bushel, and Weights and 
Measures.) 








V. Account of the Quantities of the different Varieties of Corn, and of Flour and Meal, imported into 
and re-exported from the U. Kingdom in 1852, showing, also, the Quantities retained for Home Con¬ 
sumption, and the Nett Amount of Duty received thereon. 


Imports. 

Re- Exports. 

Retained for 
Consumption. 

Revenue. 

Corn and *rain, via.: — 

Wheat - « - art. buiMt 

Harley .... 
Oats .... 

Rye .... 

Pease .... 
Korins .... 
Indian corn - 

Ruck wheal ... 

3,060,2(57 5 
625,540 0 
989.286 7 

9,!)67 0 
106,393 5 

370,912 4 

1,171.277 0 
8,083 5 

13,521 7 

1,64 0 0 
7,298 5 

405 0 
969 5 
2,115 5 

377 C 

3,050,072 7 
621,000 0 
981,988 2 

9,61.2 0 

10.5,513 3 

372,971 5 

1,170,899 2 
8,083 5 

£ t. d. 

153,002 0 0 

31,241 12 8 
49,351 18 6 

499 19 8 

5,314 15 4 
18,712 13 4 

73,100 18 3 

401 14 4 

Totals 

6.641.728 2 

26,228 4 

6,623,094 0 

331,927 12 1 

Wheat meal or flour - civi. qrt. Ibt. 

Bailey meal ... 

Oatmeal .... 

Rye meal • . - _ 

l’ea meal - 

Indian com meal - 

Ruck wheat meal - 

3,865,173 2 1 

212 0 7 
466 2 27 

91 2 26 

14 0 O 

730 2 24 

39 3 12 

•67,839 0 8 

, i 0 0 

40 1 21 

100 0 7 

3,798,561 O 21 
212 0 7 
455 2 *7 

51 1 3 

14 0 0 
678 2 21 

39 3 12 1 

72,129 5 11 

3 19 11 

7 11 11 

1 15 0 

0 5 4 

13 18 8 

| 0 15 3 

Totals 

3,866.718 2 13 

67,980 2 8 1 

1 3,800,012 3 12 

1 72,157 12 0 
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VI. An Account of the Quantities oftho different Varieties of Corn and Grain, Flour 
into the U. Kingdom in 1852, specifying the CountrJel whence the Mine was brought, and the Quan¬ 
tities brought from each, in Imperial Quarters. 


Countries from which im¬ 
ported 

Wheat 

and 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Barley 

and 

Barley 

Meal. 

Oats and 
Oat Meal 

Rye and 
Rye Meal 

Peas and 
Pea Meal 

Beans and 
Bean 
Meal. 

Indian 
Com and 
Meal. 

Buck 
Wheat 
and Buck 
Wheat 
Meal. 

All Soria 

Russia, northern ports 

* 7,118 

6,997 

304,418 

6,085 

305 

. . 



1 

313,948 

ports within the Black 
Sen 

706,625 

14,070 

1,290 

829 

60 

1,200 

233,816 



9 . 57,877 


616 

768 

66 , 23.1 

• 

93 

* 5,856 






* 18 ,Ml 

254,870 

* 47,101 

301 

43 , 2.31 

• 



770,196 


46 *, m 

64,207 

21 , 69.3 

• 

49,827 

3,68 3 

- 



654 ,, 0 * 

Mecklenburg 

JW.Ml 

15,680 

*,*.39 

• 

7,311 

- 




145,707 

Hanover - 

9,168 

833 

1 . 3 . 3 , 1.31 

- 

19 

6,*03 

f 



149,344 

Oldenburg and Kniphauson - 

44 V 


39,865 

- 

I * 8 , 07*9 

4,377 

- 



44,684 


49,487 

37,083 

41,586 

66 

21,761 



2 

167,857 


1 * 1,963 

1,001 

79,176 

1 

35 

‘ 1,691 

14,681 


1 

12 

221,6 >9 

Belgium ... 

* 6,961 

10,190 

- 

* 

9,632 



2 * 

45,708 

Channel Islands 

] ,640 

99 


• 



92 , 1*16 


4 

1 , 74.3 

France ... 

469,418 

1 

100,292 

56,458 

357 

259 

28,213 

8,048 

745,161 



• 


• • • 

9,646 



9,647 

the Azores 


2 




• .. 

6,144 



6,146 

Spain 

Italy, and the Italian Islands, 
viz. 

6 , 321 ; 

8,441 


' 

3 

1 

1,186 


- 

15,952 

Sardinian territories 
Tuscany • ■* 

67 

. 


* 

- 


674 



731 

11,6% 

2,306 


- 

• 

- 

1,351 



15,353 j 

Papal territories • 

22.732 

* 1,9*28 

- 

• 


- 



22,732 

Naples and Sicily 

Austrian territories 

* 6,636 

. 

• 

- 

12,693 




41,256 

3,983 

. 


• 

• 

3,91 1 

106,005 



113,902 

Malta arid Goto 

17.106 

41,389 


- 

- - 

1,616 

3,408 



63,519 

Ionian islands 

1,131 


* 968 

• 


9 , 61 * 



10,913 

Wallachia and Moldavia 

86 , 10 ' 

55 




626,714 



713,877 

Egypt - - 

391,668 

64,218 


17 

31 

257,188 

71,590 



777,745 

Syria 

Turkish dominions, not par¬ 
ticularly designated 

12,376 

3,664 


1>261 

“ 


338 



16,377 

40,311 

16,103 



- 

138,314 



196,014 

3,746 

Algtria - 

3,716 


- 






British North America 

110,033 

90 

* 1,164 

- 

14,668 

- 

.3 


2 

1 * 6,240 

Foreign West Indies 

United States ol America 

1,971 

. 


. 


1,414 



3,388 

1 , 231,894 

I 

8 

1*33 

72 

783 

*1 

167 , 66,3 ' 


4 

1 , 100,568 

Brazil 

. 


- 

• 

• 

1,074 



1,076 

All other parts 

m 

569 


• 

20 

- * 

62* 



1,336 

Total quantities imported - 

1 , 161 . 00 * 

6 * 5,602 

989,578 

9,991 

106 38 

370 , 91 * 

1 , 171 , 4 * 0 

8,095 | 

7,716,868 


VII. Account of the Quantities of Wheat and Wheat Flour (stated as Quarters of Wheat) imported 
into the IJ. Kingdom during each of the 10 Years ending with 18 r j2, exhibiting the Quantities brought 
from each Country; and the Annual Average Imports ot each oftho said 10 Years. 













Annual 

AveraRe 

Countries. 

1843- 

1814. 

181.5. 

181G. 

1817. 

1848. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

1832. 

I mpnrts 
during 












these 

10 Years. 

Russia 


Qr,. 

Qrt. 

Qr» 

QrS. 

Qr,. 

Qr,, 

Qn. 



Qrt, 

33,668 

104,526 

.33,781 

201,860 

850,587 

523,138 

599,556 

6.38,613 

699,681 

733,734 

442,216 

Sweden and Nor* 

way 

678 

10,782 

679 

218 

8,647 

5,316 

6.491 

3.56 

6 

516 

3,375 

Denmark - 

69,861 

94,109 

7 4,170 

61,565 

73.568 

191,787 

213,213 

162,207 

168,768 

218,831 

1.35,817 

1’russia 

659,50,3 

551,015 

424,5.39 

360,881 

492,928 

528,1.56 

618,690 

835,650 

696,175 

452,29 V 

561,985 

Germany; viz., 







HanseatlcTowns, 
Oldenburg, Han¬ 
over, ami Meek- 












lenburg - 
Holland - 

126,5*1 

108,922 

154,271 

126,57V 

1.51,859 

532,591 

498,984 

380,941 

264,721 

179,6.31 

252,800 

868 

11,772 

1,614 

473 

11,800 

16.3,978 

308,48V 

293,465 

66,414 

■1*4,96.3 

98,38V 

Hi-lglum - 

33* 

1,101 

983 

3,061 

27,4b9 

178,398 

366,099 

*01,92* 

69,046 

25,961 

8 7 ,4.37 

France 

3,131 

44,875 

35,8119 

73,77 4 

179,2.59 

320,010 

742,0*3 

1,115,146 

1,193,433 

459,118 

419,688 

Spam 

1 

11 

4,016 

74,041 

*4,700 

917 

498 

2,186 

115 

6,"21 

11 ,V81 

Italy 

.5,206 

80,280 

57,403 

194,256 

61,850 

83,170 

281,530 

117,3*3 

211,852 

65,103 

119,097 

Malta 

3,155 

6,163 

4,1*0 

11,099 

11,595 

46,251 

8,576 

9,049 

10,596 

10,585 

17,106 

12,671 

Greece 

Turkey, inc. Syria, 

3,240 

- 

4,1*9 

61,136 

6,29* 

165 


8,656 




Egypt,Wallachia, 
ana Moldavia • 

^ 14,899 

44,790 

7,030 

41,557 

266,779 

40,340 

295,542 

382,793 

873,130 

533,524 

250,038 

Cape of Good 









Hope 

British E. Indies - 

8,624 

83 

2,30.3 

2 

1,204 

87 
3b 1 

2 

203 

2 

2,755 

1 

2,028 

690 

1 

22 

* ; 

18 

1,319 

Australian Settle¬ 





ment* • 

British N. A. Co¬ 

1,292 

4,210 

14,035 

20,316 

13,690 

5,559 

15,699 

14,584 

104 

* 

8,952 

lonies 

U. States of Ame¬ 

113,446 

228,069 

229,319 

327,105 

398,793 

1,834,142 

186,254 

142,295 

80,391 

129,680 

110,033 

[ 

194,512 

rica 

26,090 

85,85.3 

93,622 

808,178 

296,102 

617,131 

537,030 

911,8.55 

1,231,891 

614,19" 

All other parts - 

2,674 

8 

2,090 

24,122 

16,250 

11,023 

2G,830 

19,81* 

4,656 

5,272 

11,274 

1 Total 

1^.064,942 

LbSZLSfil 

1,141,957 

2,311.11* 

4,464.757 

13.082,231 

14.835,280 

4,830,263 


14,161,60*1 

3/!03,781 
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VIII Account showing the Quantities of the different Varieties of Foreign and Colonial Grain entered 
for Consumption in the U. Kingdom in each of the 18 Years ending with 1852, with,the Total Quan¬ 
tities so retained, and the Annual Entries at an Average of the above Period, and of the 7 Years 
ending with 1852; with a similar Account for Indian Corn and Meal for the 10 and 7 Years ending 
with 1852 .—(Compiled from various Pari.Papers.) 


Years. 

Wheat and 
Wheat 
Flour. 

Harley and 
Barley 
Meal. 

Oats anti 
Oatmeal. 

Bye and 
Rye 
Meal. 

Peas and 
Pea Meal. 

Beans and 
llean Meal. 

Aggregate of 
the preceding 
Sorts of Graii 
and Meal 
retained for 
Consumption 

Indian Com 
and Meal. 



Ora. 



Vr«. 

Q>*■ 


Qr». 

(ft!. 

18 V) 

. 

S»,55t 

156,853 

176,142 

3 

25,181 

69,821 

436,560 




30,107 

11O.0M 

97,197 

18 

80,928 

87,796 

406,067 


1837 


214,272 

47,475 

331,024 

19,576 

87,615 

109,076 

812,058 


1S38 


1,848,473 

8,192 

I 1,0/2 

2,517 

11,618 

51,210 

1,936,114 




2,711,723 

594,301 

' 862,789 

152,182 

1 70.270 

12.3,597 

4,615,262 




2,101,430 

619,801 

517,052 

1,857 

1)9,157 

129,617 

3,829,120 




2,047,808 

222,837 

27,918 

1 .518 

132,8 57 

2C7/97 

3,299,635 




2,989,645 

49,969 

295,137 

28,516 

80,150 

4.3,279 

3,487.296 





223,513 

45,251 

2,724 

45,383 

45,702 

1,353,1 .'9 

10,225 



988,513 

1.020,766 

258,235 

28,779 

106,375 

225,680 

2,628,350 

38,711 



315,615 

• 299,430 

587,4 31 

25 

81,735 

197,919 

1,492,1.56 

4 2,29.5 



2,962,928 

401,614 

779,4 42 

1,710 

181,804 

209,874 

4,540/99 

1 737,609 



4,612,111 

782,686 

1,788,121 

25.3,4.35 

49.3,2.35 

476,279 

8,10.5,867 

4,022,919 



2,193,755 

888,925 

872,5.53 

55,481 

161,771 

418,704 

4,624,189 

1,6.37,119 



5,592,594 

1,541,888 

1,375,583 

259,9.36 

28.3,092 

482,012 

9,538,705 

2,253,961 



4.815,854 

1,023,907 

1,153,279 

93,131 

179,738 

411,612 

7,740,821 

1,276,9.58 



5,275,677 

826,390 

1,193,566 

23,002 

98,602 

318,'-0G 

7,73.4,823 

1,808,718 

1852 


4,135,376 

624,062 

932,278 

9,57b 

I0>,517 

372,975 

6,229,781 

1,171,097 

Tot .vis 

44,814,908 

9,428,690 

11,3.51,376 

935,281 

2.188,628 

4,107,889 

72,841,315 

13,321,912 










the 18 tears en- | 

2,489,720 

523,816 

630,798 

51,849 

121,590 

228,216 

4,046,739 

1,332,191 

ded 18.') It 

J 









Average annual! 









r.rrrr.'n 

4,231,165 

870,786 

1,162,546 

99,510 

172,393 

393,366 

6,930,798 

1,890,101 

licit lsA) 

1Z1 










IX. Account of the Quantities of Grain, Flour, Meal, and Malt of Irish Growth, annually imported into 
Great Britain from Ireland, from 1800 to 18ol, both inclusive. 


Years. 

Wheat and 
Wheat Flour. 

mi luchrtg 
Bear or liigg 

Oats and 
Oatmeal. 

ll>e. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Malt. 

Tota.. 


Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qr*. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Q,s. 

Q) s. 

Qrs. 

1809 

06,914 

10,019 

815,783 

425 

38 

2,009 


932,478 

1810 

120,388 

8,321 

492.741 

20 

210 

3 541 


631,227 

1811 

147,245 

2,713 

275,757 

21 

50 

4,081 


429,81,7 

1812 

158,352 

43.138 

390,029 

178 

51 

5,008 


597,350 

1813 

217,151 

03,500 

091,498 

420 

77 

4,455 


977,104 

1814 

225,478 

10,779 

601,010 

4 

400 

5,731 


812,402 

1815 

189,544 

27,108 

597,537 

207 

425 

0 371 


821,192 

181G 

121,031 

02,254 

083,714 

43 

239 

5,984 


873,805 

1817 

• 55,481 

20,700 

011,117 

~ w 

12 

2.275 


095,651 

1818 

105,179 

25,387 

1,069,385 

4 

10 

4,708 


1,201,733 

1819 

153,850 

20,311 

789,013 

2 

• 

3,904 


907,080 

1820 

403,407 

87,095 

910,251 

134 

439 

8,390 


1,415,722 

1821 

569,700 

82,884 

1,102,249 

550 

2,474 

4,959 


1.822,810 

1822 

403,004 

22,632 

609.237 

353 

728 

7,235 


1,063,089 

1823 

400,008 

19,274 

1,102,487 

198 

5,86 

5,510 

m 

1,528,153 

1824 

350,384 

44,099 

1,225,085 

1 12 

756 

5,791 

1,173 

1,634,000 

1825 

390,018 

154,250 

1,029,850 

220 

1,431 

11,355 

10,820 

2,203,902 

1826 

314,851 

64,885 

J,303,734 

77 

1,452 

7,190 

1,203 

1,093,392 

1827 

405,255 

67.791 

1,343,207 

250 

1,282 

10.037 

572 

1,828,460 

1828 

052,584 

81.204 

2,075,631 

1,424 

4,826 

7,008 

853 

2,826,590 

1829 

610,017 

97,140 1 

1,673,628 

568 

4,435 

10,415 

2,011 

2,307.241 

1830 

529,717 

189,745 

1,471,252 

414 

2,520 

19,053 

2,820 

2,215,521 

1831 

557.498 

[ 185,409 

! 1,053,701 

515 

| 4,142 

15,029 

10,888 

2,429,182 

1832 

790,293 

123,039 

2.051,807 

294 

I 1,915 

14,530 

8,229 

2,990,707 

1833 

844,211 

101,707 

1,762,520 

160 

2,616 

19,114 

7,017 

2.737,441 

1834 

779,505 

217,855 

1,769,503 

983 

2,176 

18,771 

3,805 

2,792,658 

1835 

001,776 

150,242 

1,822,707 

G14 

3,447 

24,235 

10,357 

2,079,438 

1836 

598,757 

184,150 

2,132,138 

483 

2,920 

17,004 

22,214 

2,958,272 

1837 

534,405 

187,473 

2,274,675 

1,016 

60 

25,030 

4,174 

3,030,293 

1838 

542,583 

150,407 

2,742,807 

628 

5,232 

21,584 

5,001 

3,474,302 

1839 

258,331 

01,070 

1,904,933 

2,331 

1,484 

11,535 

2,801 

2,243,151 

1840 

174,439 

95,954 

2.037,835 

122 

1,403 

14,573 

3,450 

2,327,782 

1841 

218,708 

75,568 

2,539,380 

172 

855 

15.907 

4,935 

2,855,525 

1842 

201,998 

50,297 

2,2G 1,435 

76 

1,551 

19,831 

3,046 

2,538,234 

1843 

413,406 

110,449 

2,048,032 

371 

1,192 

24.329 

8,043 

3,206,482 

1844 

440,152 

90,050 

2,242.308 

204 

1,091 

18 580 

8,153 

2,801,204 

1815 

779,113 

93,095 

2,353,98ft 

165 

1,014 

J 2 745 

11,144 

3,251.901 

1846 

393,462 

92,854 

1,311,592 

- 

2,2*7 

14 008 

11,329 

1,826,132 

1847 

184,024 

47,527 

703,465 

1,498 

4.G59 

22,301 

5,956 

909,490 

1848 

304,873 

79,885 

1,540,568 

15 

2,572 

12,314 

6,365 

1,952,592 

1849 

234,680 

46,400 

1,123,469 

414 

3,309 

22,450 

5,181 

1,435,903 

1850 

170,506 

40,779 

1,075,388 

360 

4.300 

21,551 

8,425 

1,327,429 

1851 

95,116 

44,479 

1,141,970 

- 

3,781 

25.002 

6 431 

1 310 "85 


IV. Foreign Corn Trade. 

Polish, Corn Trade *—Dantzic is the port whence we have hitherto always derived the 
largest portion of our supplies in deficient seasons ; and as it is most probable that our 
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principal importations will continue to be drawn from the same source, U becomes 
peculiarly important to ascertain the cost of wheat in Dantzic* attd the expense of its 
importation into this country. * , , 

According to the data collected by Mr. Jacob in his reports on the agriculture and 
corn trade of the north of Europe, the ordinary price of wheat at Dantzic free on board 
would amount to about 40s. a quarter, made up as follows: — 


Cost of Wient at Warsaw - - - - 

I'onvi-vaiic.' to the boats, and charges for loading and stowing, and securing It with mats 
Freight to Danuta • 

Jaw* on the passago by pilfering, rain. See. • • - 

ExjienM-s at Danlxic in turning, drving, screening, warehousing, and loss of measure 

I’rutit or commission, os the case may be, to the merchant in Dantzic • 

Cost at Dantxlc, exclusive of shipping charges, which amount to about lOd. a quarter 


8&«. Od. per quarter* 


Now, if to this we add 7*. or 10s. a quarter for the expense of importing the wheat into England, 
including the profit of the importer, it is plain that it could not, supposing Mr Jacob’s estimate of the 
cost to be nearly accurate, be sold in London, free of duty, for less than 47s. or 50*. a quarter. 

It has, no doubt, been alleged that the cost of wheat in llantzic is overrated in the above estimate: 
ami in seasons when there is little or no demand for corn from abroad, tin's allegation is certainly well 
founded. But this estimate is not meant to apply to such years, but to those when there is some con¬ 
siderable foreign demand; and whenever tins is the case, it will bo found, though some of the 
items which go to make up the cost may vary, that the result is nearly correct ; and that there are 
really no good grounds for supposing that corn could, in the seasons in question, be shipped from 
Dnut/ie for loss than about 40$, a quattor. 

In further cori obmation of this statement wc may mention that owing to the deficient harvest of 
isr,. the average price of wheat in Jann iry, 1846, in VVa’suw, exceeded 40s. a quarter, and it is stated in 
a des]>ateh from the consul in that city, that at an avoiago of the twenty years ending with 1815, prices 
had been as follows, viz.: wheat lrom 20s. («/. to 30.s. per imp. quarter ; barley 17a*. 10 d. to 20s. 0<f. per 
do.; and oats Ks. M to JOs. per do. It is plain, tlierefoie, that Mr. Jacob's estimate of the cost of wheat 
at Warsaw is but little, if it be in any degree overstated ; and wc .are well assured that this also is the 
case with his estimate of the expense of conveying it down the Vistula to Dantzic. 

Mr. Grade, of Dantzic, furnished the Agricultural Committee of 1831 with the following Table of the 
average prices of corn in that city, free on board, in decennial periods from 1770 to 1820. 


Average Price from Ten to Ten Years, of the different Species of Corn, free on board, per Quarter, lu 
Sterling Money, at Dantzic. 




Wheat. 

ltye. 

Barley. 

0,u. I 



s. 

rf. 

*. 

rf. 

it. 

rf. 

S . 

d. 

From 1770 to 1779 


33 

9 

21 

8 

1G 

1 

11 

1 

1780—1789 


33 

10 

22 

1 

17 

11 

12 

4 

1790 — 1799 


43 

8 

20 

3 

19 

3 

12 

G 

* 1800 _ lh()9 


GO 

0 

34 

10 

25 

1 

13 

1 

1810— 1819 


65 

4 

31 

1 

26 

0 

20 

4 

Aggregate average price of 49 years 

45 

4 

1_27_ 

_2_ 

20 

10 

_ 13 

JO_ 


It appears from this table, that, at an average of the 20 jeais ending with 1819, the price of corn iu 
Dantzic was no less than 57*’. a quarter I But it is to bo observed that these prices were powerfully 
influenced by the scauity and high pi ice in this country in 1800 and 1801, and by the obstructions which 
the war threw in the way of ayiicnlture, and of the conveyance of com to Dantzic. But the prices of 
wheat at this great emporium have nut latterly been subject to any such disuniting Influencea. The 
countries whence Dantzic draws her supplies ot corn have enjoyed uninterrupted tianquillity during the 
last 12 years; and though during some ol these }cars wo have made large inqiortations, we have hardly, 
in n still greater number, brought away a single bushel of corn ; so that the average prices of tins 
peiiod may be taken as pretty correctly representing the prices of corn in Dantzic in seasons when the 
export is rather under a medium. 


Account exhibiting tho Lowest, the Highest, and the Average Prices of Wheat in Dantzic, in Sterling 
Money, |x*r Imperial Quarter, in each of the 11 Years, lioin 1831 to 1841, both inclusive, with the 
Averages for the whole Period. 


1 

Year*. 

JOrii-e* 

19 Quarter. 

Highest 
l’rii es 

D Quarter. 

A verage 

D Quarter. 

Year*. 

J.nwest 
Prices 
\)1 Quarter. 

H tchost 
Prices 

W Quarter. 

^Prices* 

10 Quarter. 

ISU 

1832 

1833 

11134 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

«. *. 

41 1 

32 & 

V8 5 

25 1 

21 0.J 1 

22 3 

24 9 

26 64 

«. *. 

51 6 

4.3 7 

32 9 

29 11 

26 34 

35 7 

34 81 

Cl 9 

#. a. 

46 34 

38 0 

30 7 

27 6 

23 8 

28 11 

29 8? 

1 41 lj 

1S.39 

1HIO 

1MI 

Amai^ of 111 
Yean fr<.m 1831 V 
to 1841. J 

t. 4. 

.31 y 

39 O 

45 9 

* «. d. 

61 I 

62 9 

37 0 

«. d. 

46 6 

AO 10* 

51 44 

30 81 

45 2 

37 H 


It appears from this table that the average priec of wheat in Dantzic during the II 
years ending with 1841 was 37*. llcf. a quarter; making, with the addition of lOd. a 
quarter for shipping charges, its average price, free on board, 38s. 9d. a quaitcr. Now 
if to this last sum we add 7*. or 10*. for the expense of its importation and delivery to 
the millers in London, it is plain, judging from the experience of these 11 years, that 
the average cost of Dantzic wheat in England, independent of duty, may v be estimated, 
in round numbers, at from 46s. to 49s. a quarter. 

It is material, however, to bear in mind that no very large quantity could he shipped 
pt the above prices. They represent only average years : and whenever there is any 
unusual demand for corn, or when fiom 200,000 to 300,000 quarters are wanted ibr 
this country, the price immediately rises, as seen above, to from 45*. to 50*. a quarter 

2 F 
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and upwams. During the course of 1846 the average prices of the wheat shipped at 
Dantzic exceeded 48a. a quarter. 

That the charges on importation into England, warehousing here, and then delivering 
to the millers, exclusive of duty and profit, would amount to about 10s. a quarter 
appears from the following statements * : — 


Account of tho Ordinary Charges on 100 Quarters of Wheat, shipped from Dantzic on Consignment, and 
landed under Bond in London-(Par/. Payer No. 333. Sess. 1827, p. 28.) 




£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

rf. 

i One hundred quarters, supposed cost at Dantzic, free on board, 30s. 

- 


- 

150 

0 

0 

Freight at 5*. per quarter, and 10 per cent. 

- 

27 

10 

0 




Metage ex ship, &c., 6s. 6 d. per last 

- 

3 

5 

0 




Lighterage and landing, 9d. per quarter - 

- 

3 

15 

0 




Insurance on 180/., including 10 per cent, imaginary profit, at BOs.1 







per cent.; policy 5,’. per cent. - 

3 

7 

14 

0 




Granary rent and insurance for one week 

- 

0 

5 

0 




Tui ningand trimming, about 

- - • 

0 

2 

0 




Delivering from granary, 3d. per quarter 

m m m m 

1 

ft 

0 




Metage, &e. ex gianau, 2s. per last 

- - - - 

1 

0 

0 




Commission on sale, 1 s. per quarter 

- - * 

5 

0 

0 




Dei credere, 1 per cent, on, suppose, 40*. 

- - - - 

2 

0 

0 







— 


51 

16 

0 


Total cost to importer if sold in bond 

201 

10 

0 


Imaginary profit, 10 per cent. 


- 

20 

3 

6 






221 

li) 

c 


Would produce, at 44*. 4 d. per quarter, 

£221 

"kT" 

4 


N. I)_Loss on remeasuring not considered. 

Freight and insurance are taken in this statement at an average, being sometimes higher and sometimes 

lower. 


Account of the Ordinary Charges on TOO Quarters of Wheat Imported from Dantzic, for Sale on 
Consignment in London, in May, 1841. * 


One hundred quarters fine high mixed wheat, weighing about 61 lbs. 

per bushel, would cost 40,v. per quarter - 

Sound clues, Grf. per quarter ------ 

Freight, at present, 3.f. 3c/., but, on an average, supposed 4s. Gtf. 
Insurance 12s. 6 d. per ceut., but on un average, 20s. - £2 6 0 

Policy, 2s- Od. - - - - - - 076 


Metage and dues ex ship, Cs. 8 d. per ten quarters - 
Lighterage and landing, Vd. ------ 

Granary rent and lire insurance for threo weeks, at 5s. per one hundred 
quarters per week ------ 

Turning and trimming, same period - 
Seller’s metage cx granary, 2s. per ten quarters - 
Delivering from granary, 3d. - - 

Commission or factorage on sale, Is. per quarter - - - 

Del credere, l per cent, (on 55«.), 275/. - 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

_ 


_ 

200 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 




22 

10 

0 




2 

12 

6 




3 

6 

8 




3 

15 

0 




0 

15 

0 




0 

4 

6 




1 

0 

0 




1 

ft 

0 




5 

0 

0 




2 

15 

0 


13 





45 

8 




215 

13 

8 


According to tills statement, the cost of importation would be 0s. l^d. a quarter; 
but to this has to be added an allowance for waste, and for profit. 

We arc well convinced that it is not possible successfully to controvert these state¬ 
ments; and such being the case, we are entitled to say that nothing can be more per¬ 
fectly unfounded than the notions so prevalent in this country as to the extreme 
cheapness of corn in .Dantzic. The truth is, that no considerable quantity of corn can 
be derived from her without resorting to Gullicia and other provinces from 500 to 700 
miles inland. The corn is thence conveyed to the city in boats suited to the navigation 
of the rivers; but, owing to the uncertain supply of water in the latter, the communi¬ 
cation is sometimes entirely broken off, and it is always very tedious and expensive. In 
proof of this, we may mention that, in November, 1838, when wheat sold in Dantzic 
for 41s. 6d. a quarter, it was selling in Lemberg, the principal corn market of Gallicia, 
for 15s. ; the difference, amounting to 26s. 6d., being the measure of the cost and risk 
of conveyance from Lemberg to Dantzic ! It is, in fact, quite nugatory to suppose that 
any large supplies should be furnished by Dantzic, were the shipping price under 80s. 
or 40s. But, supposing that we could in ordinary years ship considerable supplies 
for 32s., still it is pretty obvious it could not be sold in London, with a profit, for less 
than 45s. or 47«. a quarter. 

It is difficult to draw any conclusions on which it would be safe to place much reliance 


• The first was furnished by Messrs, Richard Birkett and Sons to the Lords* Committee of 1827, on 
the price of foreign corn ; the other was obligingly furnished by Mr. Irvine, com factor, in 1841. 
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rs to the supplies of corn that might be obtained from Dantzic, were our ports con¬ 
stantly open under a reasonable duty. Mr. Jacob gives the following 


Account of the Total annual Average Quantity of Wheat and Rye exported from Dantzic. In Period* 
of 25 Years each, for the 1C6 Years ending with 1825. 


Years. 

Wheat, Qrs. 

Rye. Qrs. 

Tot.il, Qr*. 

Years. 

Wheat, Qr*. 

Rye. Qrs. 

Total, Qrs. 

1651 to 1675 
1676 _ 1700 
1701 — 1725 
1726 — 1750 

81.775 

124,807 

50,795 

80,624 

225,312 

227.482 

170,100 

119,771 

307,087 

352,370 

220,805 

200.305 

1751 —1775 
1776 — 1800 
1801 —1825 

141,080 

1 •'•0,299 
200,330 

208,140 

103,045 

67,511 

$49,220 

253,344 

267,841 


“ The average of the whole period,” Mr. Jacob observes, “ gives an annual quantity 
of wheat and rye of ‘279,794 quarters; and this surplus may be fairly considered as the 
nearest approach that can be made, with existing materials, to what is the usual excess 
of the produce of bread corn above the consumption of the inhabitants, when no extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances occur to excite or check cultivation.” — ( Report , p. 49.) 

We incline, however, to think that Mr. Jacob has underrated the capabilities of im¬ 
provement of the countries traversed by the Vistula, the Bug, &c.; and that while our 
ports are open with a duty of Is., we inav, supposing our average prices not to fall 
below 4 5s. or 48.«. a quarter, reckon upon getting fiom Dantzic an annual supply of 
from 2/50,000 to 400,000 quarters. Jt should, however, be observed, that Mr. Meek, 
who visited the N. of Europe in the latter part of 1841 and early in 1842, concurs 
with Mr. Jacob in thinking it improbable that any considerable increase of exportation 
would take place from Dantzic under any modification of our corn laws.— (Pari. Paper , 
No. 7. Sess. 1842, p. 31.) But it is difficult to believe that such should be the case. 
Down to a late period, owing to the fluctuating and capricious nature of our demand, 
it proved of little advantage to the Polish cultivators ; and but little corn was raised in 
the expectation of its finding its way to England. But, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it will be different now that our ports are always open. The supply of our maikets 
will most probably become an object of importance to the X’olish agriculturists; 
and if so, the fair presumption is that they will endeavour to extend and improve 
their tillage, and the means of bringing corn to market. At the same time, nothing 
positive can be stated on the subject, inasmuch as the stimulus given to Polish 
agriculture by the change in our corn laws will wholly depend on the extent of our 
demand ; and if, as we apprehend will be the case, it should, in ordinary seasons, be 
moie limited than is commonly supposed, it will have comparatively little influence. 
We subjoin an 


Account exhibiting the Quantities of the different Vaiioties of Corn and the Quantities of Flour shipped 
from Dantzic dating each of Die Seven Years ending with 1840, with the Ibices of Wheat in Dantzic 
during the saino Period. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Rjrc. 

Ilailey. 

Oats. 

Flour. 

Average Price 
ot Wheat. | 


Qr,. 

Qr,. 

Q‘*. 

Qr,. 

liarrrlt. 

£ 


d. 

1834 

71,013 

24,81 1 

326 

1,522 

33,803 

\ 

7 

6 

1835 

45,120 

13,860 

05 

2.808 

28,392 

1 

3 

8 

IH36 

120,035 

70,812 

7,317 

7,224 

58,891 

1 

8 

11 

1837 

314,601 

100,989 

2,357 

8,085 

67,612 

1 

9 

8f 

1838 

458,410 ! 

31,200 

2,509 

1.206 

78,274 

2 

4 

if 

1830 

410,055 

134.253 

65,910 

8,170 

45.251 

2 

6 

.V 

1840 

406,776 1 

131,8'0 

37,054 

2,735 

21,800 

2 

10 

10* 

Totals 

1,934,070 

518,195_ 

117.507 

31,740 

334,092 

l 

17 

i?4_. 


There were shipped from Dantzic, in 1849, 253,528 quarters of wheat, of which 
248,270 were for the U. Kingdom. 

Quality of Dantzic Wheat. — The price of wheat in Dantzic is usually about 7*. a 
quarter above its average price in Hamburg, and about 2s. above the average of 
Amsterdam. This difference is entirely owing to the superior quality of the Dantzic 
wheat. Though small grained, and not so heavy as several other sorts, it is remark¬ 
ably thin-skinned, and yields the finest flour. Some of the best white, or, as it is 
technically termed, “ high mixed ” Dantzic wheat, is superior to the very best En¬ 
glish ; but the quantity of (his sort is but limited, and the average quality of all that 
is exported from Dantzic is believed to approach very nearly to the average quality 
of English wheat. Allowing for its superior quality, it will be found that wheat is, 
speaking generally, always cheaper in Dantzic than in any of the Continental ports 
nearer to London. There are but few seasons, indeed, in which Dantzic wheat is not 
largely imported into Amsterdam ; and it frequently, also, finds its way into Hamburg. 
But it is quite impossible that such should be the ease, unless, taking quality and other 
modifying circumstances into account, it were really cheaper than the native and other 
wheats met with in these markets When there is any considerable importation into 

2 F 2 
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England, it is of every day occurrence for merchants to order Dantric wheat in pre¬ 
ference to that of Holstein, or of the Lower Elbe, though the latter might frequently 
be put into warehouse here for 18s, a quarter less than the former ! It is, therefore, 
quite indispensable, in attempting to draw any inferences in regard to the comparative 
prices of corn in different countries, to make the requisite allowances for differences of 
quality. Unless this be done, whatever conclusions may be come to can hardly fail of 
being fitfse and misleading; and when they happen to be light, they can only be so 
through the merest accident. 

Dantzic being by far the greatest port for the exportation of wheat in the north of Europe, its price 
In her market maybe assumed as the general measure of the price in other shipping poits. At all 
events, it is certain that when Dantzic is exporting, wheat cannot be shipped, taking Quality into 
not ount, at a cheaper rate horn any other place. The Importer Invariably resorts to what lie believes 
to be, all things considered, the cheapest market; and it is a contradiction and an absurdity to suppose 
that he should burden himself with a comparatively high freight, and other charges for wheat in 
D.mtzio. provided ho could buy an equally good article in so convenient a port as Hamburg at the same, 
or a lower price. 

II, therefore, we are right In estimating the lowest prire at which wheat ran be imported from Dant/fc 
free of «lntv, in ordinary years, at about 4w. or we may l»e assmed that tills is the lowest Impor¬ 
tation price. The greater cheapness of the imports from other places is apparent only; and is 
uniformly countervailed by a corresponding Inferiority of quality. — (See the articles Dantzic, Komijs- 
11EKG, AC.) 

Russian Corn Trade. — Russia exports large quantities of wheat, rye, oats, and meal. 
The wheat of the Northern provinces is of various qualities; but the greater portion 
is small-grained, coatse, brown, and badly dressed. The hard, or Kubanka, is the 
best; it keeps well, arid is in considerable demand for mixing with other wheats that 
are old or stale. Russian oats are thin ; but being dried in the straw, they weigh 
better than could be expected from their appearance, and are reckoned wholesome 
food. Our imports from Russia in 1830 amounted to 371,GOO quarters wheat, 313,823 
do. oats, and 11,000 do. rye. But though this was far above the then average im¬ 
portation, it has since been greatly exceeded, principally in consequence of the late 
extraordinary increase of the exports from the Southern provinces. In 18.52, for 
example, we ipnported 733,734 quarters wheat from Russia, of which 703,322 quarters 
were from ports on the Black Sea. During the same year we imported 30.5,738 
qrs. oats, and 20,037 do. barley. — (The reader will find notices of the N. Russian 
corn trade under the articles Archangel, Rjsteksbckg, and Riga. For an account of the 
corn trade, of the Black Sea, see post, and the articles Galacz, Odessa and Taganuoc.) 

Danish Corn Trade. — The export of wheat fiom Denmark Proper, that is, from 
Jutland and the islands, especially the latter, has, within these few years, been much 
increased, and its quality greatly improved. Considerable quantities of wheat, bailey, 
and other grain, as well as of butter, cheese, beef, See., are exported from Sleswick and 
Holstein. But, ns already stated, the wheat of the latter is inferior ; for, though it looks plump, it is 
coarse and damp Kiel is the chief Danish port for shipping com , but large quantities are also shipped 
Irom Ilolbeck and other ports in tho islands. In ls.Y.1 we imported from Demnaik 2.H.H31 qrs. wheat, 
251,870 do. barley, 247,104 do. oats, 43,231 do. peas and pea-meal, and ft.vflC do. beans and bean-meal. 
The quantities and values of the entire corn, Hour, beans, Ac., expoi led from Demnaik and the Duchies, 
in 1847, were as follows, viz.—. 


Articles. 

PanlOi Weight* anil 
Measures. 

British Weights and 
Measures. 

Value when 
tshi|>[>ed. 

Wheat ..... 

Rye • 

Burley - .... 

Malt ------ 

Oats 

1 luck wheat - 

Groats of buckwheat, barley, and oats 

Flour of barley, wheat, Ac. * - 

Other flour ..... 

Pease, beans, and tares .... 

442,1 ¥2 tondor 

4 "ft, 192 — 
J,100,IH8 — 

XI, ‘111 — 

735,378 — 

116,194 — 

9,017,1 1.1 lbs. 
3,110/(60 — 

3,5- S/) 10 — 

275, 6.11 fonder 

211,541 qrs. 
193,871 — 
*29,420 — 
10,198 — 
352,3.4 — 
55,567 — 
9,958,815 lhs. 
3,751,703 — 
3,897,110 -- 
131,880 qrs. 

A 318,1 71 

182,336 

373,479 

9,873 

248,527 

78,131 

50,890 , 

11,514 

11,913 

170,591 

Total - 

. 1 

- 

£ 1,485,713 


Corn Trade of the Elbe, &;c. — Next to Dantzic, Hamburg ip, perhaps, the greatest 
corn market in the north of Europe, being a depot for large quantities of Baltic corn, 
and for the produce of the extensive countries traversed by the Elbe. The exports of 
wheat from Hamburg amounted, as seen below, at an average of the 11 years ending 
with 18-11, to 210,871 quarters a year. The price of wheat, as already stated, is 
frequently k*S9 in Hamburg than in Dantzie; but this lowness of price is altogether 
ascribable to the inferiority of the Ilolstein and Hanover wheats, which are generally 
met with in great abundance in Hamburg. Wheat from the Upper Elbe is of a 
better quality. Bohemian wheat is occasionally forwarded by the river to Hamburg j 
but the charges attending its conveyance from Prague amount to full 1 5s. a quarter, 
and prevent its being sent down, except when the price is comparatively high. In 
1849, the shipments of wheat from Hamburg amounted to 286,209 quarters, of which 
226,864 were fpr England. Perhaps we may be able, should our prices average about 
45s., to import in ordinary years from 350,000 to 400,000 quarters of wheat from 
Denmark and the countries intersected by the Weser and the Elbe. 
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Account of the Exports of the various Descriptions of Corn from Hamburg during each of the Eleven 

Ycars ending w Hh 1841. 


Years. 

^Vbeat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Teas. 

Beans. 

Malt. 

Buck 

Wheat. 

Rape 

Seed. 

Tares. 

1811 

18-.a 

18.13 
1834 
183.0 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 
1811 

Qrt. 
SVD.697 
139,082 
93,447 
68,113 
40,031 
lot,180 

110,178 
276,901 
379,101 
380,3 M) 
507,400 

Qrt. 
73,323 
32,118 
29/) 18 

21 *376 

19,508 
26/> 37 
37,7.30 
34,8.5.3 
43,236 
31,875 
61,GOO 

A vcrag< 

Qrt. 

80,660 

9,213 

9,100 

7,530 
8,394 
34,952 
21,510 
8,679 
32,816 
31,1 IS 
43,100 

s exports of i 

Qrt. 

fi,426 

1.4,605 

3,662 

5,528 

5,812 

8,076 

6,085 

4,697 

8,110 

19,257 

5,1)00 

ir 1)cat for the 

Qrt. 

- 759 

75 
671 

9 91 
198 
1,097 
618 
622 
968 
1,596 

12,700 

above 11 

<?»*• 

1.54 

53 

238 

603 

315 

185 

556 

91 

415 

267 

1,900 

years, 210 

%)2 

136 

109 

154 

91 

121 

69 

151 

118 

189 

,870j^q(wn 

Qrt. 

23 

37 

28 4 

21 

23 

179 

26 

17 

133 

127 

lera. 

Qrt. 

. 871 
1,294 

1,002 

268 

1,212 

2,522 

1,618 

2,165 

618 

441 

13,100 

Qrt. 

153 

72 

85 

178 

304 

142 

130 

91 

147 

473 

13,000 

1 


N. B -The Ilambufg last is equal to about 11 imperial quarters. 


Dutch Corn Trade. — Amsterdam is an important depot for foreign corn, every variety 
of which may be found there. Only a small pait of its consumption is supplied by 
corn of native growth ; so that the prices in it are for the most part dependent on those 
at which corn may he brought from Dantzie, Kiel, Hamburg, and other shipping ports. 
The corn trade of Holland was formerly conducted under a low fixed duty. In 1835, 
however, a sliding scale of duties, varying inversely according to the fluctuations of the 
home prices, was adopted. This scale continued in force till 18-15, when the potato rot, 
which made its appearance here as well as in Ireland, occasioned its repeal, and the im¬ 
position of fixed duties of Is. 5d. per quarter on wheat, Is. Id. per. do on rye, 10J. per 
do. on barley, and 9 d. per do. on oats. It was provided, in 1847, that this scale should 
be revised in 1850-51. And its practical operation having been found to be highly 
satisfactory, government has introduced a bill by which it is to be perpetuated. At an 
average of the 3 years ending with 1850 the prices in the Netherlands were, wheat 
36s. 1 Id., rye 23.?. 10c/., barley 18$. 4c/., oats 12s. 10c/., and buck-wheat 23s. 9 d. per Imp. 
quarter. 

Rotterdam is a very advantageous port for warehousing foreign corn, being con¬ 
veniently situated, and the warehouse rent low, not exceeding 2d. or 2 \d. per quarter 
per month. 

French Corn Trade. — It appears, from the accounts given by Gamier in the last 
edition of his translation of the Wealth of Nations, that the price of the hectolitre of wheat 
in tlie market of Paris amounted, at an average of the 19 years ending with 1819, to 
20 fr. 53 cents. And Chaptal, in his valuable work, Sur VIndust)ie Frangaise (torn. i. 
p. 226.) published in 1819, estimated the ordinary average price of wheat throughout 
France at 18 fr. the hectolitre. But it is seen from the subjoined table that the price 
of wheat in France, at an average of the half century ending with 1850, amounted to 
20 fr. 20cents the hectolitre, equivalent to 45s. 7 d. the imperial quarter.* 


Average Trice per Hectolitre of Wheat in France in each Year from 1800 to 1850, Loth inclusive. 


Years. 

Tr. 

Ct. 

Years. 


Fr. 

Ct. 

Years. 

Fr. 

Ct. 

Years. 


Fr. 

Ct. 

1,800 

21 

50 

1813 


22 

.58 

1826 

14 

81 

1839 


22 

49 

1801 

21 

39 

1814 


17 

50 

1827 

18 

31 

1840 


21 

98 

1802 

21 

16 

1815 


19 

53 

1828 

22 

03 

1841 


18 

34 

1803 

18 

81 

1816 


28 

31 

1829 

22 

59 

1812 


19 

65 

1804 

20 

IS. 

1817 


36 

16 

IS'-O 

21 

17 

1813 


20 

17 

1805 

20 

19 

1818 


2 1 

65 

U-31 

22 

09 

1844 


19 

04 

1806 

20 

18 

1819 


18 

42 

1832 

22 

33 

1845 


18 

93 

1807 

18 

GO 

1820 


19 

13 

1833 

16 

3 4 

1816 


43 

86 

18US 

16 

r.7 

1821 


17 

SO 

1834 

14 

72 

1847 


29 

38 

1809 

15 

18 

1822 


15 

89 

1835 

14 

80 

1848 


16 

36 

1810 

19 

61 

1823 


17 

52 

1836 

16 

37 

1819 


15 

V5 

1811 

26 

13 

182 4 


16 

52 

1837 

17 

47 

1850 


14 

26 

1812 

31 

34 

1825 


15 

74 

1638 

19 

31 





A vera^e pi ice of the (nilre period, 20 fr. ‘20 cent* the hectolitre. J 


Owing to the deficient harvest of 1846, prices were occasionally higher in France than 
in England; and considerable quantities of wheat were taken out of bond in London 
and other British ports for shipment to France. The various expenses attending the 
importation of a q.uarter of French wheat into London and its delivery to the millers 
may be taken, at a medium, at about 7s. a quarter. France had formerly but little 
surplus produce to dispose of; so that it would have been impossible fbr us to import 
any considerable quantity of French corn without occasioning a great advance of price ; 
but, as will be immediately seen, a great change has taken place in this respect of late 
years, and France has latterly sent us very large supplies. 

The mean of the different estimates framed by Vauban, Qucsnay, Expilly, Lavoisier 
and Arthur Young, gives 61,519,672 septiers, or 32,810,000 quarters, as the total 
average growth of the different kinds of grain in France. —( Peuchet , Statistique EIS- 


* The hectolitre is equal to &-7512 imperial bushels, and the quarter to 2'82 hectolitres. 
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mentaire, p. 290.) We, however, took occasion formerly to observe ( Supp . to Encyt. 
Brit. art. Corn Laws) that there could not be a doubt that this estimate was a groat 
deal too low; and the more careful investigations of late French statisticians fully 
confirm this remark. The annual produce of the harvest of France was lately (184fi) 
estimated, from returns obtained under official authority, at 69,558,000 hectolitres 
of wheat, and 112,958,000 do. of other sorts of grain; making in all 182,517,000 
hectolitres, or 62,710,000 Imp. quarters. Of this quantity it was supposed that about 
16 per cent, was consumed as seed, 19 per cent, in the feeding of different species of 
animals, and 2 per cent, in distilleries and breweries. 

Tho reader’will not fall to observe that, according to this statement, the consumption of corn in 
France, which has a population of about 33,000 000, is not more than equal to that of tlie U. Kingdom, 
the population of which may l>e taken at 28,000,0*'0. And we have no doubt that such is the fact; for, 
though the consumption of corn in France materially exceeds its proportional consumption in Ireland, 
it Is far below tho proportional consumption of Great Uritain. Toe corn expended In this count* y in 
the keep of horses and in distilleries would, of itself, suffice to f ed a third part of tho people of France. 

The foreign corn trade of France was regulated till within these few years by a law which forbade 
exportation, except when the home prices were below certain limits; and w hich restrained and abso¬ 
lutely forbade importation except when they were above certain other limits. The prices regulating 
importation and exportation differed in the different districts into which the kingdom was divided. 
Latterly, however, importation has been at all tunes allowed under graduated duties, which, like those 
recently existing in tnis country, become prohitntoiy when the puces sink to a certain level. The 
frontier departments are divided into 4 separate distucts, tho pi ices in each district governing the duties 
on impoitation into it, so that it sometimes happens that corn warehoused in a paiticulai port, where it 
is not admissible except under a high duty, has been cariied to another port in another district, and 
admitted at a low duty. An official announcement is issued on the last day of each month, of what the 
duties are to be in each district during the succeeding month. 

The imports of wheat and wheat-flour from Fiance into this country have, as already stated, very 
largely increased since 1847, and now amount to a much great* r quantity than any one had previously 
anticipated. This will be evident from the following 


Account of the Quantities of Wheat and Wheat Flour respectively, imported fijpm France into the 
U. Kingdom during each of the 20 Years ending with 1830.. 


Ye*™. 

Wheat. 

Wheat Flour. 

| Y ears. 

Wheat. 

Wheat Flour. 





Crvit. 





Ctrl. 

mi 



101,076 

9,186 

1841 



14 7,966 

161,071 

1832 



476 


IM4 



469,707 

101,690 

1833 



6*12 


1813 



3,118 

48 

1631 





1814 



44,871 

13 

1 635 




32 

1845 



32,133 

12.806 

1836 




14 

18 10 



71.1.1,5 

| 7,658 

1837 



716 

883 

1817 



114,913 

120,212 

1838 



53,1111 

26,710 

1848 



216,624 

302,202 

IS VI 



278,182 

115/8)2 | 

1819 



4 51,331 

1,«'06,2.58 

1840 


- 

18,350 

1,070 

1850 



595,355 

1,925,176 


This unexpected and immense increase is, no doubt, owing to a variety of causes. It 
will be observed, that the increase of the imports of flour has considerably exceeded that 
of the imports of wheat. And this is a consequence, not so much of the greater cheap¬ 
ness as of the better quality of French flour. The business of grinding corn is, in fact, 
better understood, and is in a more advanced state in France than in England ; a conse¬ 
quence partly of the superior quality of the mill-stones of La lirie, which arc in 
common use in the former, but more of the greater care taken in the process, and of 
the sorting of the flour into a greater variety of qualities. Perhaps, also, the French 
wheat, being harder than the English, may be better suited to produce fine flour. 
Probably, however, the extraordinary fall that has taken place in the price of wheat 
in France since 1848, coupled with the shock which the revolution of that year gave 
to all sorts of industrious undertakings and to consumption 4 did more than anything 
else to stimulate exportation. Hut we doubt whether it will be maintained. The pre¬ 
vious table shows that the pi ice of wheat in 1850 had siink to 14 fr. 26 cents the hect. 
(82s. the Imp. quarter) ; and this being the lowest price in the course of the last 
half century, and 5 fr. 91 cents per hect. under the average price of the period, there 
is every probability that it will again rise, and if so, importation will be checked, lint 
whether this anticipation be well or ill founded, and whatever may be, in other respects, 
the influence of the importation, it will, no doubt, occasion a material improvement in 
the art of grinding corn in this country. Indeed, several meliorations have been already 
effected in our mills, and others of a more important character are in progress. 

Spanish Corn Trade. —The exportation of corn from Spain was formerly prohibited 
under the severest penalties. Hut in 1820, grain and flour were both allowed to be 
fieely exported; and in 1823, this privilege was extended to all productions ( frutos >, 
the growth of the soil. There is now, in fact, no obstacle whatever, except the expente 
of carriage, to the conveyance of corn to the sea-ports, and thence to the foreigner. 
Owing, however, to the corn-growing* provinces being principally situated in the interior, 
and to the extreme badness of the roads, which renders carriage to the coast both ex¬ 
pensive and difficult, the exports are reduced within comparatively narrow limits : 
the same difficulty of carriage frequently gives rise to very great differences in the prices 
in markets, in all parts of the country, only a few leagues distant. Were the means of 
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communication improved, and any thing like security given to the husbandman, Spain 
would, in no long time, become one of the principal exporting countries of Europe. 
Old Castile, Leon, Estremadura, and that part of Andalusia to the south and east of 
Seville, are among the finest corn countries of Europe, and might be made to yield 
immense supplies. But owing to the disturbed state of the country, and the want or 
a market for their produce, they can hardly be said to be at all cultivated. And yet 
such is their natuial fertility, that in good seasons the peasants only reap those fields 
nearest to the villages 1 

Corn Ti'ade of Odessa. — Odessa, on the Black Sea, is now the principal corn 
shipping port of S. Europe. Inasmuch, however, as but little of the corn sent from 
Odessa is raised in the province of Kherson in her neighbourhood, the exports depend 
in a great degree on the price ; a comparatively high price being necessary to pay the cost 
of conveying corn from Podolia and Kief, whence only large supplies can he derived, to 
the port. The navigation of the Dnieper, which intersects these provinces, and would 
otherwise be a most important channel of communication, is unluckily interrupted in 
the lower part of its course by cataracts, so that a very large portion of the corn brought 
at present to Odessa is conveyed to it in carts drawn by oxen; and the supply depends 
almost as much on the number of cattle that may be employed for this purpose as on the 
productiveness of the harvests. A portion, also, though but a small one, of the supplies 
for Odessa is brought by coasters from the Sea of Azof, and from some of the smaller 
ports on the Black Sea. It appears from an official statement published in Odessa, that 
the total quantity of wheat brought to the town in the undermentioned years was — 


16.14 

- 691,000 chcts.* 

1640 

680.000 diets. 

1845 

- 1,9*1.930 diets. 

1835 

- 378,700 

1841 

- 720,372 

1H46 

- 2.121,383 

1836 

- 878,700 

1842 

863.422 

1817 

- 2 775,837 

1837 

950,498 

1813 

- 1,170,215 

1818 

- 2,O r >9,(97 

1838 

- 1,241,000 

1844 

- 1,313,300 

1819 

- 1,714,741 

1839 

- 1,150,000 




This table shows the extraordinary increase that has taken place in the supplies of 
corn brought to Odessa. The exports in 1817 amounted to 2,OH>,672 quarters, being, 
wc believe, the largest quantity of wheat ever shipped in a single season from a single 
port. 

During the three years ending with 1840, the average price of the best Odessa wheat, 
which, however, is inferior to English, was 34s. Gd. on the spot; and it is the better 
samples only that are fitted for distant voyages, and for our markets. Owing to the 
length and tediousrfess of the voyage from Odessa, and the risk of the grain heating 
on the passage, the charges attending its importation, including insurance, &c., amount 
to from 14s. to 15s. a quarter. It is plain, therefore, that the Odessa wheat brought 
to England during the above three years must, speaking generally, have cost the im¬ 
porter about 50s. a quarter, exclusive of profit; and, supposing the price of the best 
wheat in Odessa to be reduced under a system of free intercourse to from 25# to SO#. a 
quarter (its price in 1849), it could not be sold in London for less than from 40#. to 45#. 
a quarter. And though in 1850 the imports of wheat from Southern Russia amounted 
to 572,446 quarters, in ordinary years they arc usually much less. Constantinople, 
Genoa, Marseilles, and other Mediterranean ports, arc the great maikcts for the wheat 
of the Black Sea. 

The shipments of grain, other than wheat from Odessa, are generally but inconsider¬ 
able. In 1847, 240,390 quarters rye were exported. Indian corn is raised in Bessa¬ 
rabia, but not in quantities to admit of any great exportation. 

For farther details as to the corn trade of Southern Russia, and of the countries on 
the Lower Danube, sec the articles Odessa, Taganrog, and Galacz. 

Both soft and hard wheat are exported from Odessa ; but the former, which is by far 
the most abundant, is only brought to England. Despite the preference given to 
English wheat in this country, in the Mediterranean Odessa wheat is more esteemed, 
and fetches a higher price. 

The hard wheat brought from the Black Sea comes principally from Taganrog. It 
is a very fine species of grain, being full 10 per cent, heavier than British wheat, with 
not more than half the bran : latterly, however, soft wheat is beginning to be exported. 
The hard wheat is used in Italy for making maccaroni and veimicelli, and tilings ot 
that sort; very little of it has found its way to England. 

The voyage from Odessa to Britain is of uncertain duration, but generally very long. 
It is essentiallo the importation of the wheat in a good condition, that it should he 
made during the winter months. When the voyage is made in summer, unless the 
wheat be very superior, and be shipped in exceedingly good order, it is'almost sure to 
heat; and has sometimes, indeed, been injured to such a degree as to require to be dug 


* A chctwert is about bushels. 
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from the hold with pickaxes. Unless, therefore, means be devised for lessening thfe 
risk of damage during the voyage, there is little reason to think that Odessa wheat will 
ever he largely impoitcd in ordinaiy seasons into Britain. — (See the evidence of J. II. 
Lander, Esq. and J. Schneider, Esq. before the Lords’ Committee of 1827,on the price 
of foreign corn.) We subjoin a 


Statement of the probable Cost of importing 2.000 Chetwcrts or 1,453 Quarters of Wheat from 
Odessa to London. 


Charges in London. 

Policy duty on 1,200/. at \ per cent. - - - 

In6Ui unce on 1,150/. at 21. 2s. per cent.- 

Commission do. \ per cent. * - - - J 

Freight on 1,453 quartcis wheat at 12s. per quarter - 
Primage, 10 per cent. - - - - - I 

£ s. d. 

3 0 0 

21 3 0 

R7I 10 0 

87 3 7 

£ $. d . 

27 3 0 

5 15 0 

£ s. d. 

Gratification - - - - • f 

Chartorpartv, tl. ; custom-house entries, IPs. 

Metage on ship, at 4s. 3per last - 

Lastago ------- 

Lighterage of 1,453 quarters at 4d. 

Landing, wharfage, housing, and delivering, at M. 

Ifent 4 weeks, at 5,t. per 100 quarters per w cek 

Metage, Sec. ex granary ----- 

10 10 0 

909 9 7 

1 10 0 

31 3 7 

i 4 2 

21 4 4 

54 9 8 

14 10 7 

7 5 0 

j£1,I3'3 15 0 

Or per quarter 

0 15 8 

And in addilion to the above, the charge for probable damage on the voyage may be 
estimated at '2s. a quarter. 

Anti the factorage in London at 1$. per quarter. - 



American Corn Trade. _The prices of wheat at New York and rhiladelphia may be taken, nt an 

nveiugo, at from 3 Os. to 40s. a quaitvr ; and as the cost of importing a quarter of wheat from the United 
States into England amounts to fiom 10s. to I2s., it is seen that no considerable supply could be obtained 
from that quarter, were our pi i< es under 45s. or 50s. it should also be remarked, that prices in Amciica 
are usually higher than in the Baltic ; so that but little can be In ought from the former, except when 
the demand Is sufficient previously to take tiff the cheaper wheats of the northern roits. 

The exports of wheat from the U. States are, however, comparatively tiilling ; it being in the shape 
of Hour that most part of their exports of that grain aie made. The shipments of this important article 
from Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, New Oibans, and oilier ports, have occasionally been very 
large, though down to 1839 they had been for some 3 ears rather decreasing. Occasionally, indeed, con¬ 
siderable quantities of corn and Hour have been sent from Europe to the U. States. In 1837, for 
example, no fewer than 3,021,259 bushels of foreign wheat weie impoitcd into the U. States, of which 
792.075 bushels were from England. 1 his, however, was a 1 are instance ; and in years like 1847 and 
18.19, when there was nt once an extraordinarily abundant crop in the States, and an unusually large 
demand and high pi ices in Europe, the exports are v< ry large. Wc subjoin an 

Account showing the Quantities of Wheat, Wheat-Flour, Indian Corn, and Indian Meal, exported 
from the U. States during the Year ended the 30th of June, 1819, specifying the Countries to which 
they were stnt, and the Quantities and Values of the Supplies sent to each. „ 


| Whither Exported.* 

Wheat. 

Wheat Flour. 

Indian Corn. 

Indian Meal. 1 



Illtike!a. 

Dill (in. 

Carrel*. 

Dollars. 

Duthrh. 

Dollar*. 

Darrels. 

Dalian, 


19.-’ 

288 

7,686 

40,293 

1,280 

9*1.5 

2,778 

7.9*12 





49,568 

216,1.57 

2 ,8>0 

1,778 

28,615 

85,753 





1,3V*; 

7.614 

oy 




1 ft, Hand 





5,7S*i 





Putrh Hast rndi'S 




4,625 

27.185 





Ihit< h West Indies 



- 

17,221 

94,1 SS 

3,222 

2,319 

1.567 

4.700 





3,31*1 

1 8,8 1 5 



219 

651 

England 


901,9 Ml 

J ,090,1 fit 

836,680 

4,146.978 

7,859,612 

4,615,450 

62,399 

1S5 ().« 



67.626 

85,2 19 

45,60S 

239,502 

345.316 

214,84.5 

1.773 

.5,321 



105,111 

126,336 

71,627 

370,7 10 

4,191,284 

2,63r.,“.SI 

30,266 

81,06.5 





0,262 

32,83*) 

6,505 

2,991 





250 

355 

4,720 

28,274 









500 

3,147 

593 

433 







4,126 

23,6.50 

5,62 

374 



British Guiana 




3.8,602 

194.20 7 

16,112 

10,161 

10,627 

30,6 11 



7.79S 

10,265 

266,019 

1,346,231 

197,014 

117,70.5 

9*1,863 

281,1*6 > 



1 10.696 

112,086 

1*1,127 

78,129 

49,621 

20,26.5 

1,751 

3,868 

British zVmerioan Colonics - 

305,383 

332,76.5 

294,891 

1,518,02 ‘ 

221,112 

126,791 

153,979 

431,10') 

Trance. Colonic*. nnd Fisheries • 

615 

316 

8,616 

47,32.5 

5,112 

2,SOI, 

.5.50 

1,726 

Cuba - 

- 



7,151 

39,217 

12,651 

7.117 

431 

l,lj. 

Other Knnnhh West Indies 



6,429 

35,017 

928 

627 

6,8.59 

1*1,630 





4,368 

23,171 

93,823 

59,072 

300 

SOI 





501 

3,109 

520 

315 



Il iSti - 




10,903 

.59,183 

270 

186 

65 

356 





1 1,65.3 

59,471 

223,506 

100,696 



Central Republic 




1,480 

7,922 

367 

200 

1,282 

2,700 

New Grenada . 




3,070 

16,727 

2,498 

1,074 

203 

.560 

Venezuela • 




29,181 

149,583 

15,647 

9,1.53 

4,811 

14,175 



• 

- • 

514,808 

1,885,203 

500 

396 

210 

711 

Clsplatlne Republic 


- 


13,321 

70,352 

2,085 

1,402 

35 

10'. 

Argentine Republic 



1 I 

6,692 

6,129 

35,936 

33,004 

. . 


168 

430 

Peru - • 




1,050 

4,716 





China - 


• 

- - 

1,177 

7,493 





WtM Indies generally 




3,984 

21,546 

3,860 

2,348 

2*9 

710 

AM. a 




4,617 

27,670 



68 

206 





1,180 

7,415 



58 

186 

All other places 




1,306 

8,066 

430 

230 



I Totals 

1,527,634 

1,756,846 

2,108,013 

11,280,582 

13,257,309 

7,966,369 

405,169 

1,169,625 
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Hut exclusive of the above, considerable quantities of rye and rye meal, pulse, and other grains, ship’s 
bread, &c. were exported in the course of the abo\ e year, l'ho total value of tho exports of corn, flour, 
and meal, amount d to $22,895,783. 


We doubt, hoover, whether this exportation can be maintained. Speaking gene¬ 
rally, agriculture is little known as a science in any part of America, and but imper¬ 
fectly understood as an art; and it could not rationally be expected that it should be 
otherwise. In all those countries in which, as in the greater part of America, portions 
of fertile and unoccupied land may be obtained for little more than a nominal price, 
the invariable practice is, after clearing and breaking up a piece of land, to subject it to 
a course of continuous cropping; and when it is exhausted, to resort to some other 
tract of new ground, leaving that which has been abandoned to recover itself by the 
aid of the r is medicatrix natural lint in those parts of the. Eastern or Atlantic States 
♦ hat have been long settled, and are fully occupied, this scourging system can no longer 
be advantageously followed; and there, consequently, a better system of agriculture 
is beginning to be introduced ; and a rotation of crops, and the manuring of land, are 
practised sometimes with more and sometimes with less success. Still, however, it is 
certain that even in the best farmed districts agriculture is in a veiy backward state ; 
and, except where the land is naturally of a very superior quality, the produce is 
scanty indeed, compared with what is obtained in this country. In illustration of what 
is now stated we beg to subjoin 


i Account of tho average Produce pc i 
the “ State Agricultural Societj/' i 


Acre of the Corn Crops in the State of New York, as pnhlhhed In a late Report by 
i Contract with what is believed to be the Produce of similar Crops m thU Country. 


Harley 

Oats 

Indian com - 


England. 


I( results from this statement that the returns per acre are about twice as great in this country as in 
New Yotk, which has sum*,* of the best c orn growing land iu the Union. In Ohio, which is supposi d to 
be the most productive of all the states, the iesu.ts are rimilar, the produce of wheat and barley in it 
being respectively 15* and 24 bushels an ane. It is true, nodoubt, that these returns may lie increased ; 
but tlifs ( vn only be done, if it be done at all, by the emplojment of greater capital and skill in the cul¬ 
ture of the land. And In the meantime Ihe New York farmer 1 , and those ol the other Atlantic States, 
have to withstand the competition of their neighhoms m tho newly-formed states on the Mississippi 
ami Missouii, where the best land is subjected to the scourging treatment already referred to. But m 
these states, though the land he cheap, the produce per at re is, m most cases, very small. In Michigan, 
for example, it appears, from a return published b> the state legislature in 1849, that the average | re¬ 
duce of wheat per aero does not exceed 10 and l-5th bushels, being le s than 9 bushels an acre when 
seed is deducted ! It would further appear from the best attainable information on the subject, that if 
we take the produce of the new stales g< nerally at 12 or 13 bushels per imp. nere, we shall not be within, 
but beyond, the mark. And though it l>e voy duT'cult and, perhaps, impossible, to anticipate with any 
degiee of confidence what may be the ultimate result of this infertility, or in what degree it may be de¬ 
feated or modified by futuie discoveries and impiovements, we aie, in the meantime, disposed to concur 
with Mr. Johnston* in thinking that lire wheat-pioducing powcis of the U. States have been greatly 
exaggerated ; and that at no very distant period their ix putts of wheat and flour will, if they do not 
ceasp altogether, become coinp.u atn ely incon-.idei.ible. 

In the course of 2") years from this date the pop. of the Union will most likely amount to or exceed 
46,f 0l),()00 ;and what with th s enormous increase in the den and lor corn, and the abusive treatment to 
which the land is subjected, we see but little ground for the lears so generally entertained in legald to 
the injury to be inflicted on the agriculture ot Europe, and especially on that of England, by the im¬ 
portation of American corn. It is not so much, indeed, in tl e impoi tations of wheat and flour as in 
those of maize or Indian corn, that the importance ol the American supply has latterly been manifested. 
And these have been mainly occasioned by the la.luroof tho potato crops, and the wretchid state to 
wlmh the pop. dependent on them has been reduced. Very few of those who have been consumers of 
wheat, barley, or oats, have resorted to Indian corn. And tlie presumption Is that it will rarely be im¬ 
ported in large quantities, except when the potato is deficient, or to supply those who have no means of 
obtaining the higher-priced varietii s of corn — (See (icngi aphicul Dictionary, ed. 1851, art U. Staj ks.) 

All soits of flour, whether made of wheat, rye, Indian corn, Ac., exported from the U. States, must 
previously be submitted to the inspection ot oflici rs a] pointed for that purpose. The law further 
directs, that the barrels, in which it is shipped, shall be of cei tain dimensions, and that each barrel shall 
contain 196 lbs. of flour, and each half laurel 98 lbs. The inspector, having ascertained, that the 
barrels coi respond with the regulations as to size, weight, Ac., decides ns to the quality of the flour ; tho 
first or best sort being branded Superfine; the so< ond, Fine; the third. Fine Middlings; and the fourth, 
or lowest quality, Middlings. Such barrels as are not inei charitable are marked Had; and their export¬ 
ation, as well as the cxpoitatlon of those deficient in weight, is piolubited. Bye flour is divided into 2 
sorts, being either branded Superfine Bye Flour , or Fine Bye 11, ur. Maize flour is branded Indian 
Meal; flour made from buck-wheat is biandcd B. Meal. Indian meal may be expotted in hhds. of 800 
lbs. Flour for home consumption Is not subjected to inspection. The inspection must take place at 
the time and place of exportation, under a penalty of 5 dollars per barn 1. Persons altei Ing or counter- 
felling marks or brands forfeit 100 dollars ; and persons | uting fresh flour into barrels already marked 
or branded, or offering adulterated wheaten flour for sale, foifeot in either rase 5 dollars for each barrel. 

The fees of branding were reduced in 1832. They amount, in New York, to 3 cents for each hogs¬ 
head, and 1 cent for each barrel and half barrel of full weight. A fine of 30 cents is levied on every 
barrel «.r half barrel below the standard weight, exclusive of 20 cents tor every pound that is deficient. 

Every barrel of wheaten flour imported is deemed equivalcnt.to gallons of wheat, and, under the 
old law, was charged with a corresponding duty. 

The usual price of wheat in Canada, when there is a demand for the English market, 
is about 30s. a quarter; and adding to this 10 s, a quarter for the expenses of carriage 

* See his valuable and important work, Nitcson N. America, Agricultural. Economical , and Social, 
I. 172 , ii. 334 , Ac. 1 
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Mr- Reu<s (n. 120.) gives the following profnrmri account of the expenses attending the importation of 
a cargo of r>,()00 bushels of wheat from New York, supposing it to cost 1 dol. 12 cents a bushel. 


.3,000 husfteU, nt 1 dol. 12 cents per bushel - 
Winnowing, measuring, and dell- 
Tery on board - • - 150‘000 

brokerage, k per cent. - - VR'OOO 

1 nburauce, 0,000 doU. at 11 per cent. 90-OUO 


CommiMion, 5 per cent. 


Do Hart. 

*,000 00 


268-00 


*,S6800 
29.V 10 


6,»CJM0 


Exchange, 110 per cent. 
£ t. d. £ t. d. 

Freight, 125 tons at IAj. ik r 
ton - - - 93 13 0. 

Primage, 3 per cent.- 4 13 9 

-98 8 9 

Kntry, officer's fees, and city dues - 1 10 0 

lileiage from the alup at it. Si/, per 
last of ) 0 «prs. • - - 6 18 1 


117 7 1 


Brought forward - Hi 
Petty charges, at 1«. per last of 10 qt^ I 
Lighterage and porterage to granary; 

9rf. per quarter - - 1! 

Granary rent and fire insurance, say, 

4 weeks at 'it. per 100 qr*. per week 
- 2*. ]>er 100 quarters 


Turning, at 2». |>er 100 quarters 
Met.me and porter.»ge to the granary, 
at 4*. tn-r 1O0 mi niters . 


ai 4*. jH-r 1O0 quarters - 
Do. do. from do., at *». per qr. 

Postage and stamps 
Factorage, Is. per quarter 
Commission 2} percent.) 

Guarantee 1 — > 4J p. cent. 63 011 

Interest 1 — J . 


10 8 0 
11 16 8 
-17 0 
- 26 0 0 


j In Ilinden 

| 10* 06 quarter., Wint hester measure, equal to 

I lOO quarters Imperial. 

5,000 bushels, Winchester measure, equal to I 
6 '‘4 quarters Imperial measure, costing 4'Js. 
9 id. tier quarter in bond - - - I 


£ *. d. 

1,260 1 8 


244 4 2 
1,304 3 10 


1 r 503 14 2 


anti warehousing, it will make its price in Liverpool, when delivered to the consumer, 
40s ; and being spring wheat, it is not so valuable by 5s. a quarter as English wheat. 
We have already noticed the act of 1843 relative to the admission of Canadian wheat 
and flour. —(See antd, p. 418.) 

Inferences from the above Review of Prices. —We ipay, wc think, satisfactorily con¬ 
clude, from this pretty lengthened review of the state of the foreign corn trade, that now 
that all restrictions on importation arc abolished, the price of foreign wheat of about 
the same quality as average English wheat will, in ordinary years, be about 4 5s. a 
quarter. But supposing it were to fall so low as 40s., it is easy to see that even the 
latter is a price at which agricultural improvements may be successfully carried on. 
The price of wheat in England, at an aveiage of the ten years ending with 1820, was 
no less than 87s. Gd. a quarter ; while its average prices during the ten years, and the 
five years ending with 184.5, were respectively 51s. 11//. and 54s. 9d. a quaiter. 
And yet, notwithstanding this tremendous fall of 32s. 9d. a quarter, an extraordinary 
improvement has taken place in agriculture since 1820, as is evinced by the fact of 
rents having risen greatly in the interval, and by our now providing for a very large 
additional population. And such having been the case, despite a fall of 32s. 9//., can 
any thing be more childish than to suppose that a farther fall of 12s. or even of 1.5s. a 
quarter in the average price of corn should have any very disastrous influence over agricul¬ 
ture ? Improvements of all sorts have seldom been more vigorously prosecuted than in 
1834, 1835, and 1836, and yet the average price of corn in those years did not exceed 
44s. 8d. ; that is, it hardly amounted to its probable future price with open ports, and 
a nominal duty. 

We feel pretty confident that these statements cannot he successfully controverted. 
A great deal of uncertainty must, no doubt, always attach to prospective estimates 
of prices ; hut in as far as a conclusion may be drawn beforehand on such a subject, 
the landlords and farmers may dismiss their fears and apprehensions of ruin from 
the repeal of the corn laws. They have triumphantly weathered far greater difficulties 
than there is any probability of its entailing upon them. Their prosperity does not 
depend on restrictive regulations, but is the effect of the fertility of the soil which 
belongs to them, of the absence of all oppressive feudal privileges, and of the number 
and wealth of the consumers of their produce. * 

VV’e admit, however, as already stated, that we should have been much better pleased, 
supposing it had been practicable, that the question of the corn laws had been settled by 
opening the ports under a moderate fixed duty accompanied by an equal drawback : 
an arrangement of this sort, while it would have done no injury to any other class, 
would have effectually secured the agriculturists against the possibility of any injurious 
vicissitude. But as it is, there are at present (1851) no good grounds for supposing 
that the measures adopted in 1846, in regard to the corn trade, will seriously compro¬ 
mise their interests; or that agriculture will be injuriously affected by the change 
carried into effect in 1849. 

COTTON (Ger. Bnumwolle ; Du. Katoen. Boomwol ; Da. Bomuld ; Sw. Bornulf; 
Fr. Coton; It. Cotone , Bambngia ; Sp. Algodon ; Port. Afgodao ; Hus. Ch/obtschataja 
Intmnju ; Pol. Bawelna ; Lat. ( iossypium , Bombax ; Arab. Kutun ; Sans. Kapasa ; Hind. 
Iiulii; Malay, Knpas\ a species.of vegetable wool, the produce of the Gossypium herba- 
ceum, or cotton shrub, of which there are many varieties. - It is found growing naturally 
in all the tropical regions of Asia, Africa, and America, whence it has been transplanted, 

* For farther and full details with rospect to the progress of agriculture since the peace, the rise of 
rent, and the influence of the depreciation of the currency on prices, sec Descriptive and Staff st teal 
Account of the British Empire, 3rd od. vol. i. pp. 550 —657, and pp. 532 -584. 
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find has become a most important object of civilisation, in the southern parts of the 
U. States, and to some extent also in Europe. 

Cotton is distinguished in commerce by its colour, but more especially by the length, 
strength, and fineness of its fibre. White is usually considered as characteristic of 
secondary quality. Yellow, or a yellowish tinge, when not the effect of accidental 
wetting or inclement seasons, is considered as indicating greater fineness. 

There are many varieties of raw cotton in the market, their names being principally 
derived from the places whence they are brought. They are usually classed under the 
denominations of long and short stapled. The best of the first is the sea-island cotton, or 
that brought from the shores of (Georgia; hut its qualities differ so much that the price 
of the finest specimens is often three times as great as that of the inferior. The superior 
samples of Brazil cotton are reckoned among the long-stapled. The cottons of the 
U. States, with the exception of sea-island, belong to the short-stapled variety, as do 
those of India. 

The estimation in which the principal kinds of cotton wool are held may he learned 
from the following statement of their prices in Liverpool in 1840, 1815, and 1850. 
The inferiority of Surat cotton is sometimes ascribed to the defective mode in which it 
is prepared; hut a great autlioiity, Mr. Horace II. Wilson, doubts whether it can be 
grown in India of a better kind. 


Statement of the extreme Pi ices of Cotton Wool at Liverpool, per lb., In 1840, 1845, ami 1850 



'l'lie manufacture of cotton has been carried on in Hindustan from the remotest anti¬ 
quity. Herodotus mentions (lib. iii. c. 10(1.) that in India there are wild trees that 
produce a suit of wool superior to that of sheep, and that the natives dress themselves in 
cloth made of it. And similar statements are made by Strabo (lib. xv. § 10.), 
Arrian ( Iridic . c. IG.), and Mela (lib. iii. c. 7.). But though certainly referring to 
cotton, it is evident that the authors of these statements had no very distinct ideas either 
in regard to the wool itself or its manufacture. The latter obtained no footing worth 
mentioning in Europe till last century. 

1 . Jiise and Progress of the British Cotton Manufacture. —The rapid growth and pro¬ 
digious magnitude of the cotton manufacture of Great Britain are, beyond all question, 
the most extraordinary phenomena in the history of industry. Our command of the 
finest wool naturally attracted our attention to the woollen manufacture, and paved the 
way for that superiority in it which we long since attained: hut when we undertook 
the cotton manufacture, we had comparatively few facilities for its prosecution, and 
had to struggle with the greatest difficulties. The raw material, was produced at an 
immense distance from our shores; and in Ilindostan and China the inhabitants had 
arrived at such perfection in the arts of spinning and weaving, that the lightness and 
delicacy of their finest cloths emulated the web of the gossamer, and seemed to set com¬ 
petition at defiance. Such, however, has been the influence of the stupendous discoveries 
and inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, and others, that wc 
have overcome all these difficulties — that neither the extreme cheapness of labour in 
Ilindostan, nor the excellence to which the natives had attained, has enabled them to 
withstand the competition of those who buy their cotton ; and who, after carrying it 
5,000 miles to be manufactured, carry hack the goods to them. This is the greatest 
triumph of mechanical genius : and what perhaps is most extraordinary, our superiority 
is not the late result of a long series of successive discoveries and inventions : on the con- 
tiary, it has been accomplished in a very few years. Little more than half a century has 
elapsed since the British cotton manufacture was in its infancy ; and it now forms tl c 
principal business carried on in the country,—affording an advantageous field for the 
accumulation and employment of millions upon millions of capital, nnd of thousands 
upon thousands of workmen 1 The skill'and genius by which these astonishing results 
have been achieved, have been one of the main sources of our power: they have con¬ 
tributed in no common degree to raise the British nation to the high and conspicuous 
place she now occupies. Nor is it too much to say that it was the wealth and energy 
derived from the cotton manufacture that bore us triumphantly through the late dread¬ 
ful contest, at the same time that it gives us strength to sustain burdens that would 
have crushed our fathers, and could not be supported by any other people. 

The precise period when the manufacture was introduced into England is not known 5 
but it is most probable that it was some time in the early part of the 17th century. The 
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first authentic mention of it is made by Lewis Robert* *• , in his Tieasure of Traffic, pub¬ 
lished in 1641, where it is stated, “ The town of Manchester, in Lancashire, must be also 
herein remembered, and worthily for their encouragement commended, who buy the 
yarne of the Irish in great quantity, and weaving it, returne the same again into Ireland 
to sell. Neither doth their industry rest here; for they buy cotton wool in London that 
comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home worke the same, and perfect it into 
fustians, vermillions, dimities, and other sudh stuffes, and then return it to London, where 
the same is vented and sold, and not seldom sent into foreign parts, who have means, at 
far easier termes, to provide themselves of the said first materials.”—(Orig. ed. p. 32.) 
It is true, indeed, that mention is frequently made by'previous writers, and in acts of the 
legislature passed at a much earlier period *, of “ Manchester cottons,” “ cotton velvets,” 
** fustians,” &c. ; but it is certain that these articles were whol/y composed of wool, and 
had most probably been denominated cottons from their having been prepared in imi¬ 
tation of some of the cotton fabrics imported from India and Italy. 

From the first introduction of the cotton manufacture into Great Britain down to the 
comparatively late period of 1773, the weft or transverse threads of the web, only, were 
of cotton ; the warp, or longitudinal threads, consisting wholly of linen yarn, principally 
imported from Germany and Ireland. In the first stage of the manufacture the weavers, 
dispersed in cottages throughout the country, furnished themselves as well as they could 
with the warp and weft for their webs, and carried them to market when they were 
finished; but about 1760 a new system was introduced. The Manchester merchants 
began about that time to send agents into the country, who employed weavers, whom they 
supplied with foreign or Irish linen yarn for warp, and with raw cotton, which being 
carded and spun, by means of a common spindle or distaff, in the weaver’s own family, 
was then used for weft. A system of domestic manufacture was thus established ; the 
junior branches of the family being employed in the carding and spinning of the cotton, 
while its head was employed in weaving the linen and- cotton yarn into cloth. This 
system, by relieving the weaver from the necessity of providing himself with linen yarn 
for warp and raw cotton for weft, and of seeking customers for his cloth when finished, 
and enabling him to prosecute his employment with greater regularity, was an obvious 
improvement oh the system that had been previously followed ; but it is at the same 
time clear that the impossibility of making any considerable division among the different 
branches of a manufacture so conducted, or of prosecuting them on a large scale, added 
to the interruption given to the proper business of the weavers, by the necessity of 
attending to the cultivation of the patches of ground which they generally occupied, 
opposed inwncible obstacles to its progress, so long as it was conducted in this mode. 

It appears from the Custom-house returns, that the total quantity of cotton wool an¬ 
nually imported into Great Britain, at an average of the fvc years ending with 1705 
amounted to only 1,170,881 lbs. The accounts of the imports of cotton from 1703 to 
1770 have been but imperfectly preserved ; but until the last half dozen years of that 
period the manufacture increased very slowly, and was of very trifling amount. Dr. 
Percival, of Manchester, w ho had the best means of being accurately informed on the 
subject, states that the entire value of the cotton goods manufactured in Great 
Britain, at the accession of George III. in 1760, was estimated to amount to only 
200,000/. a year, and the number of persons employed was quite inconsiderable; hut 
in 1767, a most ingenious person, James Hargreaves, a carpenter of Blackburn in Lan¬ 
cashire, invented tire spinning jinny. At first this admirable machine enabled eight 
threads to be spun with the same facility as one ; and it was subsequently brought to 
such perfection, that a little girl was able to work no fewer than from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty spindles. 

The jenny was appl'cable only to the spinning of cotton for weft, being unable to give 
to tlie yarn that degree of firmness and hardness which is required to the longitudinal 
threads or wrap : but this deficiency was soon after supplied by the introduction of the 
spinning-frame, — that wonderful piece of machinery which spins a vast number of 
threads of any degree of fineness and hardness, leaving to man merely to feed the ma¬ 
chine with cotton, and to join the threads when they happen to break. It is not difficult 
to understand the principle on which this machine is constructed, and the mode of its 
operation. It consists of two pairs of'rollers, turned by means cf machinery. The 
lower roller of each pair is furrowed or fluted longitudinally, and the upper one is 
covered with leather, to make them take a hold of the cotton. If there were only one 
pair of rollers, it is clear that a carding of cotton passed between them would be drawn 
forward by the revolution of the rollers, but it would merely undergo a certain degree 
of compression from their action. No sooner, however, has the carding, or roving as it 

• In an act of & & 6 Edw. 6. (1552), entitled, for the true making of woollen cloth, it is ordered, 

*• 7 hut all cottons called, Manchester , Lancashire , and Cheshire cottons , full wrought for sale, shall he 
in lohath,’* &c. This proves ineontostablv, that whnt were then called cottons were made w holly 
of w oo), 
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is technically termed, begun to pass through the first pair of rollers, than it is received 
by the second pair which are made to revolve with (as the case may be) S> 4, or 
5 times the velocity of the first pair, By this admirable contrivance, the roving is 
drawn out into a thread of the desired degree of tenuity ; a twist being given to it by 
the adaptation of the spindle and fly of the common flax-wheel to the machinery. 

Shell is the principle on which Sir Richard Arkwright constructed his famous spin¬ 
ning frame. It is obvious that it is radically and completely different from the previous 
methods of spinning, either by the common hand-wheel or distaff, or by the jenny, which 
is only a modification of the common wheel. Spinning hy rollers was an entirely 
original idea; and it is difficult which to admire most—the profound and fortunate 
sagacity which led to so great a discovery, or the consummate skill and address by which 
it was so speedily perfected, and reduced to practice. * 

Since the dissolution of Sir Richard Arkwright’s patent, in 1785, the progress of 
discovery and improvement in every department of the manufacture has been most 
rapid. The mule-jenny —so called from its being a compound of-the jenny and the 
spinning frame—invented by Mr. Crompton, and the power-loom, invented by the Rev. 
Mr. Cartwright, are machines that have had the most powerful influence over the 
manufacture; and in consequence of their introduction, and of innumerable other 
inventions and improvements, the prices of cotton cloth and yarn have gone on pro¬ 
gressively diminishing. But as the demand for cottons has been, owing to their extra¬ 
ordinary cheapness, extended in a still greater degree, the value of the goods produced, 
and the number of persons employed in the manufacture, are now decidedly greater 
than at any previous period. 

2. Imports of Cotton Wool. Countries whence it is imported. Prices , Duties, fyc. — The 
following Tables have been partly taken from official documents, and partly from the 
accounts of merchants of great experience. We believe they may be relied on as ap¬ 
proaching as near to accuracy as it is possible to attain to in such matters. 


Cotton Wool imported, exported, and entered for Consumption, from 1820 to 1841. 


Years. 

Quantity 

imported. 

Quantity 

exported. 

Quantity entered 
fur Consumption. 

Years. 

Quantity 

imported. 

Quantity 

exported. 

Quantity entered 
for Consumption. 

1820 
1821 
1822 
182.1 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 
1810 

U>*. 

151,672,655 
112,510,620 
142,817,028 
191,402.50.3 
119,181 #22 
V2S,0i) 1,291 
177,007,401 
272,448,909 

2 27,7 (.0,0 12 
222,76/,111 
261,961,152 

IM. 

6,021,018 

1 1 ,.589,197 
18,267,776 
9,118,102 
11,299.505 
18,001,0.53 
21,17 1, , *2() 
18,111,170 
17,l9(> f 776 

10,289,1 IS 
8,511,976 

l.b». 

152,829,611 

117,401,519 

111,128,127 

186,511,070 

111,0.18,711 
202,516,809 
11/2,889,012 
219,801,196 
208,987,711 
201,097,017 
209,616,640 

1811 

1812 

1 813 
1811 

1816 

1817 

ISIS 

1819 
1810 
1841 

IJ>$. 

28.8,074,853 

286.812,525 

101,656,8.17 

326,875,125 

361,702,901 

400,959,057 

407,280,781 

507,850,577 
389,190,559 
592,488,(110 
487,992,365 . 

IJu. 

22,108,555 

18,027,910 

17,165,882 

21,461,963 

32,779,714 

31,719,761 

39,722,011 

30,644,469 

38,718,238 

38,671,229 

Lht. 

273,249,653 

269,121,463 

293,082,976 

302,935,657 

326,107,692 

103,681,232 

368,415,015 

465,036,755 

352,000,277 

628,142,713 

437,993,031 


Aceount of the Imports and Exports of Cotton Wool into and from Great Britain, from 1697 to 1819. n 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1697 

1,976,359 

_ 

1785 

18,4t)0 

181 

407,496 

1803 

63,812,284 

1,561,053 

1701 

1,985,868 


1786 

19,175 

,020 

321,153 

1801 

61,867,129 

503,171 

1700 to 1705 



1787 

21,2.4] 

,208 

1,07.3,181 

1805 

59,682,106 

801,211 

(Aver/ige.) 

1,170,881 


1788 

20,107 

416 

861,146 

1806 

58,176,283 

651,867 

1710 

715,0(18 


1 789 

32,676 

02.3 

297,817 

1807 

74,925,106 

2,176,28.3 

1720 

1,972,805 


1790 

. 31,417 

605 

814,1-51 

1808 

4.3,605,982 

1,614,867 

1730 

1,515,172 


1791 

«S,7o6 

67) 

361,412 

1809 

92.812,282 

4,151,105 

1741 

1,615,031 


1792 

34,907 

197 

1,48.5,465 

1810 

112,488,915 

8,787,109 

1751 

2,976,610 


1793 

19,01(1 

,929 

1,171,566 

1811 

91,576,515 

1,266,867 

1764 

3,870,192 


1791 

21,158 

567 

1,119,950 

1812 

63,025,936 

1,4 40,912 

1771 to 1775 



1795 

20,101 

,140 

1,193,737 

1813 

50,966,000 


(Average ) 

4,764,589 


1796 

12,126 

,137 

691,962 

1814 

60,060,239 

6,282,417 

1776 to 1785 



1797 

21,1.5 1 

,171 

609,058 

181.5 

99,106,34.3 

6,780,192 

(Average.) 

6,766,613 


1798 

11,880 

,611 

601,119 

1816 

93,920,0.55 

7,105,031 

1781 

5,198,778 

96,788 

1799 

41,17*1 


84 1,671 

1817 

124,912,968 

8,155,142 

1782 

1 11,828,019 

421,229 

1S00 

56,010 

,712 

4,416,610 

1818 

177,282,1.58 

1.5,159,45.3 

1783 

9,715,661 

177,ti4i? 

1801 

66,004 

,105 

1,860,872 

1819 

149,739,820 

16,622,969 

1784 

1 11,482,081 

201,815 

1802 

60,1 to, 

,600 

1,710,180 




Previously to 1790, North America did not supply us with a single pound weight of 
raw cotton. A little had, indeed, been raised in some of the Southern States, for 
domestic use, before the revolutionary war, but the quantity was quite inconsiderable. 


* There is, in the new edition of the Enryclojnedia Britannfca , a pretty full account of the life of 
Sir Richard Arkwright. The question as to his merit as an original discoverer is still undecided. 
Recently, however, it has been ascertained that a patent for spinning by rollers, revolving with different 
degrees of velocity, was taken out by Messrs. Wyatt and Paul, so early as 1738—(See tho 'History of the 
Cotton Manufacture, by Edward Baines, jun.. Esq.) But it does not appear that the inventors had been 
able to give effect to their happy idea, and all traces of the invention seem to have been lost. The state¬ 
ments in the case printed by Sir Richard Arkwright and his partners in 1782 show that he was aware pf 
the attempts made In the reign of George II. to spin by machinery ; hut there is no evidence to prove 
that he was acquainted with the principle on which these attempts bad been made, or that he had seen 
the patent referred to. Undoubtedly, however, the probability seems to be that he had. Rut, admitting 
this to be the case, it detracts but little from the substantial merits of Sir Richard Arkwright. If the 
idea of spinning by rollers did not spring up spontaneously in his mind, ho was, at ail events, the first 
who made it available in practice, and showed how it might be rendered a most prolific source of 
wealth. 
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In 1791, it began, forth© first time, to be exported; the trifling quantity of 189,^16 lbs. 
having been shipped in the course of that year, and 138,328 lbs. in 1792. Such was 
the late and feeble beginning of the American cotton trade. There is nothing in the 
history of industry to compare with its subsequent increase, unless it be the growth of 
the manufacture in this country. 

American cotton, which is of two kinds, is generally known by the names of sea-island and upland. 
The first, which is the finest cotton imported into Great Britain, grows on the small sandy islands and 
along the low sandy shores of Carolina and Virginia. It is long in the staple, of an even silky texture, 
and is easily separated from the seed. Unluckily, however, it can be raised only in certain situations; 
so that its quantity is limited, and has not, in fact, been increased since 1805. The upland, of which the 
supply may be considered as unlimited, though of varying qualities, is all short-stapled; and its sopa- 
ration from the seed is so very difficult, that if it be done by the hand, the cotton Is hardly worth the 
labour. This, however, was the only way in which it could be made available for home use, or ex¬ 
portation, previously to 1793 ; and had any one then ventured to predict that 10,000,000 lbs. of upland 
cotton would ever bo exported, he would have been looked upon as a visionary dreamer. But the genius 
of Mr. Eli Whitney did for the planters of the Southern States what the genius of Arkwright and Watt 
did for the manufacturers of England, lie invented a machine by u hich the wool of the upland cotton 
is separated from the seed with the greatest facility and expedition, and by so doing laid the foundation 
of a new and most important branch ofindustry, and doubled tho wealth and means of employment of 
his countrymen ! — (Pitkin's Statistics of the U. States, p. 109. ed. 1835.) Whitney’s invention came into 
operation in 1793. and in 1794, 1,601,760 lbs., and in 1795, 5,276,300 lbs. of cotton were exported. And so 
astonishing has been the growth of cotton in the interval, that the exports from the United States in 
1849 amounted to the prodigious quantity of 1,026,002,269 lbs. I of which 1,014,633,010 lbs. were upland ! 


Account specifying the Quantities of Cotton Wool imported from different Countries into the United 
Kingdom during the 3 Years ending with 1850, and tho Total Quantities imported. 


Years. 

United States 
of America. 

Brazil. 

The Medi¬ 
terranean. 

British 
Possession# 
in the 

E. Indies. 

British 

W. Indies 
and Hiitlsh 
Guiana. 

Other Parts. 

All Parts. 

ISIS - 
1849 - 
1 850 . 

Wi. 

600,217,188 
634,501,050 
493,153,1 12 

1M. 

19,971,378 1 
30,738,133 
30,299,982 1 

Lbs. 

7.231,861 

17,369,843 

I 18,931,4 11 

Lbs. 

84,101,961 
70,838,515 ! 
118,872,742 

Lbs. 

610,437 

944,307 

228.913 

Lbs. 

82 7,0.36 
1,074,161 
2,090,698 

U,s. 

71.3.020,161 
756,41,9,012 
663,576,861 1 


An Account of the Export of Cotton from the U. States, in each Year, from 1821 to 1850, both inc. j 
showing, also, its Average l'rice per lb., and its Gross Value. 


Years. 

Exports In lbs. 

A verage 
Price per lb. 

Total Value. 

Years. 

Exports in lbs. 

Averngo 
Price per lb. 

Total Value. 



Cents. 

Dolls. 


4 23,631,307 

Cent*. 

Dolls. 

1821 

124,89.3,405 

JO-2 

20,157,181 

18.36 

168 

71,284,925 

1822 

144,67.5,093 

16-6 

21,0.35,058 

1837 

4 It,211,5.37 

14-2 

63,240.102 

1823 

17.3,723,270 

11-8 

20,445,520 

18.38 

>695.952,267 

10-3 

61,556,81 1 

182 4 

142,369,663 

15-4 

21,947,401 

18.39 

41.3,621,212 

14-8* 

61,2.38,082 

1825 

176,449,907 

20-9 

36,8 16,M9 

1 810 

74.3,9 11,061 

8-5 

6.3,870,307 

1826 

204,5.35,415 

122 

25,025,214 

1841 

530,201,100 

10-2 

54,330,311 

1827 

294,310,115 

10 

29,350,515 

1842 

584,717,017 

8-1 

47,50.3,161 

1828 

210,590,463 

10-7 

22,487.229 

1813 

792,297,106 

6-2 

49,1 19,806 

1829 

264,8.37,186 

10 

26,575,311 

1814 

663,<»33,455 

8-1 

54,063,501 

1830 

*98,459,102 

9 9 

29,67 1,88.3 

1845 

872,905,996 

592 

51,7.39,613 

1831 

276,979,784 

91 

23,289,492 

1816 

547,558,055 

7-81 

42,767,311 

1832 

.322,215,122 

9-8 

31,724,682 

1817 

527,219,958 

10-34 

5.3,415,848 

1833 

324,698.604 

111 

36,191,105 

1848 

814,274,4.31 

7-613 

61,998,294 

1834 

.384,717,007 

12-8 

49,418,402 

1849 

1,026,602,269 

6-4 

66,396,967 

1835 

387,358,992 

16-8 

61,961,302 

I860 j 

635,381,601 

11-3 

1 71,984,616 


Account showing the Destination of the Cotton exported from the U. States in 1846, 1847, 1848 and 1849. 


Countries. 

1816. 

1847. 

1818. 

1849. 

Russia - . . 

Sweden and Norway 

Denmark - 
Danse Towns 

Holland - - 

Belgium - • ■ 

England - 

Scotland - • » 

Inland - * 

Gibraltar - 

Canada - * "1 

British American Colonies - J 
France, Atlantic 

- , Mediterranean 

Spain - - • 

Cuba * • • 

Portuga. 

Italy ... 

Sardinia ... 

Trieste and Austrian ports 
Mexico ... 

Central Republics of America 
China and south Seas 

Total 

Lb*. 

4,292,680 

2.655,788 

.32,287 

7.54.3,017 

3,819,859 

7,408,422 

326,365,971 

13,312,850 

6,379,746 

1,054,310 

47,380 

124,185,369 

7.867,480 

117,885 

10,102,969 

19,633 

11,212,092 

2,387,264 

13,382,013 

4,392,328 

85,760 

Lbs: 

5,618,565 

2,887,693 

660,7.32 

10,889,543 

1,978,324 

10,184,348 

338,150,564 

12,683,738 

424,497 

90,199 

f 103,986 1 

l 122,507 j 

97,421,966 
4.695,492 
12,313,654 
3,139,153 

8,720.718 

4,494,594 

11,780,673 

848,998 

Lbs. 

10,266,911 

4,978,024 

69,020 

17,420,498 

4,851,509 

15,279,676 

516,911,182 

25,091,965 

13.3,202 

22,352 

129,263,272 

7,031,583 

19,32.3,426 

4,657,474 

774 

6,077,621 

2,514,364 

20,463,690 

i i i 

12,953 

Lbs. 

10,650,631 

7,021,160 

4,779 

13,844,494 

11,887 ,.386 
28,11.3,309 
687,490,911 
38,171,77.3 
3,968,547 
6,726,812 
f ’ . 91,357 

l 2,747 

142,232,509 
6,858,283 
23,285,804 
1,581,784 
240,895 
10,601,462 
6,05.3,707 
13,279.384 
2,208,704 
624,721 
760,861 

547,558,055 

627,219,958 

814,274,4.31 

1,014,633,010 


» N ,‘ 9,' ~ T he -island cotton, amounting to 11,969,550 lbs., Is excluded from the exports In the foregoing table for 1849. 
Including them, the total exports for that >ear were 1,026,602,269 Mm. 8 8 

TjwM.gh not official, the following statements give, it As believed, a correct view of the produce of the cotton crops in America 
available for foreign shipments, from 1824-25 down to 1849.50. (See opposite page.) 1 K 


It was for many years the practice^ to levy a duty on cotton wool, when imported. 
The policy of such a duty is, however; very questionable; and it is indispensable that, if 
imposed at all, it should be kept at a low rate. For a number of years previously to 
1831, it amounted (on foreign cotton) to 6 cent, ad valorem; but, in order to make 
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of the U. States from 1826-7, down to 1852-53 both Incl. 

Year*. 

1811-45 
1815-16 
1846-47 
1817-48 
t81S-49 
1849-50 
1850.51 
1851 -.554 
1852-53 


Total Cron. 

• hales 1,300,7 ¥5 

— 1 , 822,930 

— 1,801,497 

— 1,360.512 

- — 2,177,835 

— 1,634,915 

- — 1,683,571 

— 2,378,875 
2,030,409 


Total ( 
bale* 2,394,503 

— 2,100, ->M 

— 1,778.651 

— 2,317,631 

— 2,728,596 

— 2,096,706 

— 2,355,257 

— 3.015,029 

— 3,262,882 


Account of the Produce of the Colton Cropi 

Year*. Total Crop. Years. 

1826- 27 bale* 937,000 1835-36 

1827- 28 - — 712.000 1836-37 

1828- 29 - _ 857,711 1837-38 

1829- 30 - * — 976,815 1838 39 

1830.31 . . _ 1,038,848 1839-10 

1831- 32 - — 987,477 1840-41 

1832- 33 - - — 1,070,438 1811-42 

1833- 34 » - — 1,205,391 1812-13 

1831-35 - - — 1,251,328 1843-41 

up, in part at least, for the loss of revenue caused by the repeal of the duty on printed 
cottons (see Calico), it was raised in that year to 5s. 10c?. a cwt. Such a duty would, 
however, have materially affected the imports of the inferior species of cotton and the 
price of coarse goods; and being, in consequence, justly objected to, it was reduced in 
1833 to 2.8. lid. a cwt. But the imposition of any duty on the raw material of so 
important a manufacture being deemed objectionable, it was finally abolished in 1845. 
It had previously produced between 600,000/. and 700,000/. a-year. 

The subjoined table, taken from the carefully compiled and comprehensive annual statement of 
Messrs. George Holt and Co., eminent Cotton brokers of Li verpool, duted 31st of December, 1852, shows 
in a very striking manner the progress of the manufacture in tills country, and the fall in the price of 
cotton wool. The manufacture declined in 1847, but that was wholly owing to the decrease in the sup¬ 
plies of raw cotton from the U. States in 184G-47, and the consequent rise in its price. 

Statement of the Imports into, the Exports from, and of the Consumption, Prices,&c. of Cotton 
Wool in. Great Britain, in different Years, from 1816 to 1852, both inclusive. 


Average Weekly Con¬ 
sumption. 

1816, 

1820. 

1825. 

1830. 

1835. 

1810. 

1815. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Upl.m-l . 


2.918 

3,713 

5,152 

5,896 

5,316 

7,213 

4,150 

5,368 

5,750 

Orleans mid Alabama 

990 

1,192 

2,112 

4,7 3t, 

7,823 

13,851 

17.D.9 

15,788 

18,438 

21,968 

Sea Island 


409 

360 

4 Ml 

354 

392 

392 

529 

579 

450 

Total United Statc.s 

4,036 

4,319 

6,515 

10,668 

11,073 

19,592 

24,801 

20,767 

24,325 

28,198 

Hm/d - 

1,589 

2,10.8 

2,5i >2 

3,602 

2,339 

1,111 

2,192 

3,310 

2,421 

2,4 1 1 




891 

508 

116 

510 

1,062 

1.542 

1.158 

1,885 

Last India - 

207 

1,518 

1,096 

910 

1,069 

2,227 

1,888 

3,585 

3,6SG 

3,163 

Deimnra, West In¬ 
dia, &o. 

656 

531 

527 

281 

421 

260 

331 

121 

98 

133 

Total 

6,488 

8,979 

11,531 

16,002 

18,318 

21,003 

30,277 

29,125 

31,988 

35,790 

Packages annually con¬ 
sumed 

337,400 

105,900 

599,600 

832,100 

954,100 

1,251,300 

1,574,400 

1,514,500 

1,663,400 

1,861,100 

Average weight of 
packages consumed, 

263 

258 

278 

298 

333 

.367 

385 

388 

396 

397 

Weekly consumption 
mpaikages, average 
39? lbs. 

5,758 

8,003 

10,282 

14,015 

15,752 

22,213 

29,363 

28,465 

31,907 

35,790 

Aveiage weight of 
package* imported, 
in lbs. 

256 

219 

270 

300 

331 

365 

3.86 

592 

399 

.392 

Packages exported 

29,30y 

23,100 

72,800 

33,100 

102,800 

119,700 

122,800 

271,800 

268,500 

282,800 

Lbs. weight annually 
impelled in millions 
and tenths 

93-9 

113 9 

222-4 

261*2 

5G1-7 

583-4 

716-3 

685-6 

760-1 

925-2 

Ll>s. weight consumed, 
rlitto - 

88*7 

120-3 

166-8 

217*0 

318*1 

458-9 

606-6 

588-2 

658-9 

739-6 

Lbs. w« ight In ports, 
31st l)ee„ ditto 

192 

110-5 

107-0 

91*1 

73*3 

162-9 

400-8 

194-1 

186 l 

212-2 

1,1 in. weight ill Great 
Britain, dillo 

. 

127-0 

115-5 

118*8 

89*6 

207-0 

453-5 

2,31-0 

225-9 

300-9 

Avenge price per lb. 
of Upland-. In Liver- 

1 8} d. 

2 od. 

11 w. 

lt-Gd. 

'6-9 d. 

iopj. 

141c/. 

6 <1. 

4-375,/. 

7 }</. 

i a:«l 

bhl. 

ntito, ditto, Pcrnams - 

t 5 U. 

15-li/. 


IK 

6-375,1. 

7jd- 

7 \a. 

7 c). 

Ditto, ditn, Surats 

134,/. 

8 \d 

8 Oil. 

_11-/. 

4 625,/. 

| .3,1. 


1 4,/. 

.3 'il. 


N. B. — Messrs. Holt and Co estimate the average weight of the packages imported in 1852 at 390 lbs. 
per bag Upland -, 410 lbs. Orleans and Alabama ; 3.39 Lbs. Sea Island ; 180 lbs. Brazil; 250 lbs. Egyptian , 
385 lbs. East Indian ; and 210 lbs. West Indian. 


3. Proportion Coarse to Fine Goods .—During the 20 years ending witli 1846, 
the cotton manufacture underwent a singular change in respect of the average fineness 
of its products. As successive improvements were "made in the construction and 
management of machinery, and in the experience and manual skill of the work-people, 
the proportion of fine to coarse yarns and fabrics might have been expected to make 
a corresponding increuse, whereas it was, on the contrary, very greatly diminished. 
During the period referred to the consumption of cotton increased nearly four - fold; but 
the quantity of fine yarn produced (*. e., of yarn above sixty hanks to the pound), in¬ 
stead of keeping pace with the increased consumption of cotton, really underwent a 
positive and by no means inconsiderable reduction. For a number of years no new 
establishments for the production of fine yarns were formed ; but in Manchester alone 
about twenty mills that had been employed chielly or entirely in fine spinning were 
given up, or devoted to the production of coarse yarns. To some extent, no doubt, the 
diminution of produce arising from the cause was countervailed by an increase in the 
speed of the machinery at work; but after making all reasonable allowances on that 
score, there can be no doubt that the total produce of fine yarn was materially 
decreased. This conclusion is strengthened by the falling off which took place in the 
imports of Sea Island cotton, which is used almost exclusively in the production of very 
fine yarn. 
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Tills change in the average fineness of cotton fabrics could not be ascribed to foreign 
competition, for fine spinning is precisely that branch of the trade in which English 
cotton-spinners most excel their rivals abroad ; and the tariffs of most foreign coun¬ 
tries are framed in the view of excluding coarse rather than fine fabrics. It was some¬ 
times attributed to one of those capricious changes of taste and fashion which frequently 
operate disadvantageously on particular manufacturing pursuits; but it was too long in 
operation, and proceeded too gradually and uniformly, to be so accounted for . and it is 
abundantly certain that powerful natural causes must have been in operation, otherwise 
so extensive an alteration could not have been brought about in the average fineness of 
the yarn produced. These causes are bv no means obvious; but we incline to think 
that the reduction which has taken place in the price of silk, and still more the pro¬ 
digious improvements which have been made in various descriptions of worsted fabrics, 
have had no inconsiderable influence in lessening the demand for fine cottons. The 
main cause, however, will, no doubt, be found in the great reduction which took place 
in the price of raw cotton during the ten years ending with 1846, and the consequent 
greater cheapness of stout and serviceable fabrics. And this conclusion has been fully 
verified by the circumstances under which the trade has been placed since 1846. The 
supplies of cotton in 1847 and I860 were at once deficient in quantity and high-priced. 
'Hie cost of the heavier fabrics, which contain comparatively large quantities of cotton, 
consequently rose in a nearly corresponding proportion. The spinners endeavoured to 
obviate these effects, partly by ceasing to produce some of the coarsest fabrics, and 
partly by generally increasing the finfcness of their yarn; and it is astonishing to what 
an extent they are thus able to countervail a rise of prices. It is found, in fact, that 
an advance of a penny per pound in the price of the material speedily and invariably 
causes an increase of two or three hanks in the average produce and fineness of the yarn 
per pound. 

4. Value of the British Cotton Manufacture in 1846. Amount of Capital , and Number 
of Iversons employed in it. — It would be very desirable to be able to form a tolerably 
accurate estimate of the present value of the cotton manufacture, and of the number of 
persons employed in its different departments ; but the data on which such estimates 
are founded being necessarily very loose, it is impossible to arrive at any thing like pre¬ 
cision. Perhaps, however, the following calculations may not be very wide of the mark. 

In 1817, Mr. Kennedy, a well-informed manufacturer, in a paper published in 
the Manchester Transactions , estimated the number of persons employed in the 
spinning of cotton in Great Britain at 110,768 ; the aid they derived from steam engines 
as equal to the power of 20,768 horses; and the number of spindles in motion at 
6,645,833. Mr. Kennedy further estimated the number of hanks of yarn annually 
produced at 3,987,500,000; and the quantity of coal consumed in their production at 
500,479 tons. We subjoin Mr. Kennedy’s statement for the year 1817 : — 


Raw rotton converted Into yarn in the U. Kingdom .... 110,000,000 lbs. 
I.os>> in Hpinnlug estimated at l^oz. per lb. ..... 10,312,6<)0 


S unni Ity of yarn produced ......... 

umber ot banks, taking the average nt 40 per lb. ------ 

Number of spindles employed, e.vch spindle being supposed to produce 2 hanks per day, at 300 working 

days in the year .... 6,61,'>,833 

Nutnlierof persons employed In spinning, supposing each to produce 120hanlts per d%y • - ‘ 110,763 

Horse power employed, eqti.il In number to 20,768 

Four ounces and a half of coal estimated to produce one hank of No. 40.; and 130 lbs. of coal per day equal to one horse power. 


But the cotton manufacture has increased immensely since 1817. *Mr. Huskisson 
stated in his place in the House of Commons, in Mcrcli, 1824, that the total value of the 
cotton goods and yarn then annually manufactured in Great Britain amounted to 83£ 
millions sterling I But there can be no manner of doubt that this estimate was exces¬ 
sively overrated; and we do not think we should be warranted in estimating the whole 
annual value of the products in question in 1845 and 1846 at more than 36 millions 
sterling. If, indeed, we took the increase in the imports of the raw material as any test 
of the increase in the value of the manufacture, wc should estimate it a great deal higher. 
But it will be afterwards seen that the improvements that have been made in the 
different processes, and the fall in the price of raw cotton, have had so powerful an in¬ 
fluence in reducing the price of the goods brought to market, that, notwithstanding the 
increase of their quantity, their total value must have remained, for some time past, 
nearly constant. 

The average annual quantity of cotton wool imported, after deducting the exports, 
may be taken at about 550,000,000lbs. weight. It is supposed, that of this quantity 
about 50,000,0001bs. are used in a raw or half manufactured state, leaving a balance of 
500,000,000lbs. for the purposes of manufacturing, the cost of which may be taken, nt an 
average, at 5d. per lb. Deducting, therefore, from the total value of the manufactured 
goods, or 36,000,000/., the value of the raw material, amounting to about 10,000,000/. 
(10,413,000/. at 5d. per lb.), there remains 26,000,0001. ; which, of course, forms the 
fund whence the wages of the persons employed in the various departments of *the 
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manufacture) the profits of the capitalists, the sums required to repair the wear and tear 
of buildings, machinery, &c., the expense of coals, flour for dressing, &c., must all be 
derived. If, then, we had any means of ascertaining how this fund is distributed, we 
should be able, by taking the average of wages and profits, to form a pretty accurate 
estimate of the number of labourers, and the quantity of capital employed. But here, 
unfortunately, we have only probabilities and analogies to guide us. It may, however, 
be confidently assumed, in the first place, that in consequence of the extensive employ¬ 
ment of highly valuable machinery in all the departments of the cotton manufacture, the 
proportion which the profits of capital, and the sum to be set aside to replace its wear 
and tear, bears to the whole value of the manufacture, must be much larger than in 
almost any other department of industry. We have heard this proportion variously 
estimated, at from a third to two thirds of the total value of the manufactured goods, 
exclusive of the raw material ; and as the weight of authority seems to bo pretty much 
divided on the subject, we shall take an intermediate proportion. Assuming, therefore, 
that the profits of the capital employed in the cotton manufacture, the wages of 
superintendence, &c., the sum required to replace the wear and tear of machinery, 
buildings, &e., and to furnish flour, coals, &c., amount together to half the value of the 
manufactured goods, exclusive of the raw material, or to 13,000,000/., a sum of 
13,000,000/. will remain as the wages of the spinners, weavers, bleachers, &c. engaged 
in the manufacture; and taking, inasmuch as a large proportion of women, and 
children under 16 years of age, are employed, the average rate of wages at only 24/. a 
year, we shall have (dividing 13,000,000 by 24) nearly 542,000 as the total number of 
persons directly employed in the different departments of the manufacture. 

We should mistake, however, if we supposed that this number, great as it certainly 
is, comprised the whole number of persons to whom the cotton manufacture furnishes 
subsistence, exclusive of the capitalists. Of the sum of 13,000,000/. set apart as the 
profit of the capitalists, and the sum required to furnish coal, and to defray the wear 
and tear of machinery, &e., a large proportion must annually be laid out in paying the 
wages of engineers, machine-makers, iron-founders, smiths, joiners, masons, bricklayers, 
&c. It is not easy to say what this proportion may amount to ; but taking it at 
4,000,000/., and supposing the rate of wages of each individual to average 50/. a year, 
the total number employed in the various capacities alluded to will be (4,000,000 divided 
by 50) 80,000; and a sum of 9,000,000/. will remain to cover the profits of the capital 
employed in the various branches of the manufacture, to repair the different parts of the 
machinery and buildings as they wear out, and to buy coal, flour *, &o. The account will, 
therefore, stand as under : — 

£ 

Total value of every description of cotton goods annually manufactured in Great Britain » 36,000,000 

Haw material, 500,000,000 lbs. at 5J. per lb. ........ £10,000,000 

Wages of 642,000 weavers, spinners, bleachers, ttc. at 24/. a year each ... i3,0O0.0u0 

Wages of 80,000 engineer'., machine-makers, smiths, masons, joiners, &c. at 50/. a year each - 4,000,000 

FroUts of the manufacturers, wages of superintendence, bums to purchase the materials of ma¬ 
chinery, coals, &c. - -- -- -- -- 9,000,000 

- 36,000,000 

The capital employed mar be estimated as follows:— 

Capital emp’oyed in the purchase of the raw material •.••••• 4,000,000 

Capital employed in payment of wages - - . - - - - - 8,000,000 

Capital vested in spinning-mills, power and hand-looms, workshops, warehouses, stocks on hand, &c. - - 35,000,000 

* £17,000,000 

Now, this sum of 47,000,000/., supposing the interest of capital, inclusive of the 
wages of superintendence &c., to amount to 10 per cent., will yield a sum of 4,700,000/. ; 
which being deducted from the 9,000,000/. profits, &e., leaves 4,300,000/., to defray 
the waste of capital, the flour required for dressing, the coals necessary in the em¬ 
ployment of the steam engines, to effect insurances, and to meet all other outgoings. 

The aggregate amount of wages, according to the above estimate, is 17,000,000/.; but 
there are not many departments of the business in which wages have to be advanced 
more than 6 months before the article is sold. We, therefore, incline to think that 
8,000,000/. is a sufficient (perhaps too great) allowance for the capital employed in the 
payment of wages. 

It may be said by some that this estimate is under, and by others that it is over¬ 
rated ; but we believe it will be found to be nearly correct, though, if any thing, it may, 
perhaps, be a little in excess. Misled by Mr. Iluskisson’s authority, we estimated,, 
in the former edition of this work, the value of the cotton stulfs and yarn produced 
in the United Kingdom in 1834, at 34,000,000/. ; but further inquiry has convinced 
us that this estimate was far beyond the mark ; and it is to be borne in mind, that 
though the consumption of raw cotton hds vastly increased since 1834, there has 
been in the interval a very considerable fall in its price, and in the prices of the manu- 

* This is a much more important item than might be at first supposed. Flour is indispensable in the 
dressing of webs; and we are well assured that its consumption in this way is not less than 300,000 
barrels a year 1 
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factured articles. The declared value of the exports of cotton goods and yarn, in 
1845, amounted to 26,119,331/. ; and estimating the value of those consumed at 
home at two fifths the value of those exported, we shall have 36,567,000/. for the 
total value of the manufacture. Perhaps it may be thought that in this estimate w» 
underrate the home consumption of cottons; but, if any thing, we have, perhaps, 
rather inclined to the other extreme, In Burns’ Glance , a publication of authority, 
exhibiting the state of the cotton trade in 1845, the total weight of cotton spun in 
England (after deducting for loss of spinning) is estimated at 467,029,465 lbs., of 
which the exports in wove fabrics and yarn amounted to no less than 368,520,560 lbs., 
leaving (including the quantity sent to Scotland) only 98,508,905 lbs. for the home 
consumption. — (See/ws#.) Hence, if we took this account for a standard, the value of 
the goods retained at home would be very decidedly under two-fifths of the value of those 
exported. But we doubt whether this would be a fair criterion, both because it is 
questionable whether the weight of the yarn left for home consumption be not under¬ 
rated in the publication referred to, and because the great bulk of the cotton goods 
retained at home are of a superior fabric, and more costly than those sent abroad. On tho 
whole, therefore, we are disposed to believe that in estimating the present value of the 
products of the British cotton manufacture at 36,000,000/. a year, we shall not be 
very wide of the mark ; and moderate as this estimate may appear, as compared 
with others put forth on the same subject*, it strikingly evinces the great value 
and importance of the manufacture. 

Allowance being made for old and infirm persons, children, &c., dependent on those 
actually employed in the various departments of the cotton manufacture, and in the 
construction, repair, &c. of machinery and buildings required to carry it on, it must 
furnish, on the above hypothesis, subsistence for from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 persons! 
And for this new and most prolific source of wealth we are indebted partly and princi¬ 
pally, as already shown, to the extraordinary genius and talent of a few individuals ; 
but, in a great degree, also, to that security of property and freedom of industry which 
give confidence and energy to all who embark in industrious undertakings, and to that 
universal diffusion of intelligence which enables those who carry on any work to press 
every power of nature into their service, and to avail themselves of productive capacities 
of which a less instructed people would be wholly ignorant. 

The effect that the sudden opening of so vast and profitable a field for the employ¬ 
ment of capital and labour has had on the population of the different towns of Lan¬ 
cashire and Lanarkshire, the districts where the cotton manufacture is principally carried 
on, has been most striking. In 1774, for example, the townships of Manchester and 
Salford were estimated to contain 27,246 inhabitants—a number which was swelled, 
in 1831 to 182,812; the entire population of the boroughs of Manchester and Salford 
having amounted in that year to 227,808, and in 1851 to 367,232. The population of 
Preston, in 1780, is said not to have exceeded 6,000 ; whereas it amounted, in 1851, to 
69,542. In like manner, the population of Blackburn has increased from 11,980, in 
1801, to 46,536, in 1851 ; that of Bolton has increased, in the same period, from 17,416 
to 61,171 ; that of Wigan from 10,989, to 31,941, &c. But the progress of Liverpool 
is most extraordinary, and can be matched only by the progress of one or two cities 
in the United States. Liverpool is not properly one of the seats of the cotton manu¬ 
facture; but she is, notwithstanding, mainly indebted to it for the unparalleled rapidity 
of he.' growth. She is the grand emporium of the cotton district—the port where almost 
all the raw cotton, and the various foreign articles required for the employment and 
subsistence of the persons engaged in the manufacture, are imported, and whence 
the finished goods are exported to other countries. She has, therefore, become a place 
of vast trade, and is now, in that respect, superior even to London. In 1700, according 
to the best accounts that can be obtained, the population of Liverpool amounted to 
only 5,145 ; in 1750 it had increased to 18,450; in 1770 it amounted to 34,0.50. The 
cotton manufacture now began rapidly to extend, and, in consequence, the population 
of Liverpool increased, in 1801, to 77,653; in 1821, to 118,972; in 1831, to 165,175; 
and in 1851, it amounted to 375,955. The progress of population in Lanarkshire and 
Renfrewshire has been equally striking. In 1780, the city of Glasgow contained only 
42,832 inhabitants; in 1801, that number had increased to 77,385; in 1841 to 274,533 ; 
and in 1851 to 347,001. 

Since the repeal of the Irish protecting duties, in 1823, the cotton manufacture has 
made some progress in Ireland. It is principally centred in Belfast, and employs in 
all about 4,700 hands. But the unsettled, state of the country and the want of coal are 
insuperable obstacles to its continued increase. 

The following statements, on the accuracy of which every reliance may be placed, 
obligingly furnished to us by the late Dr, Watt of Glasgow, give by far the best account 

* Messrs. Macquecn and Spackman, for example, who have respectively estimated tho value of the 
cotton manufacture at 52$ and 60 millions sterling { 
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hitherto published, of the recent progress and present extent of the Co* 
in Scotland. 


Statement of the Quantity of Cotton Wool consumed in Scotland from 1820 to 1844 Inclusive. 


Year. 

Bales. 

•Average 
Weight per 

Total Weight. 

Average Consumption, 

In periods of Five Year*. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

Bale*. 

lbs. 

1820 

52,103 

258 

13,442,574 




1821 

52,908 

258 

13,050,204 




1822 

t 55,447 

267 

14,844,349 


l 54,010 

14,385,172 

1823 

54,891 

275 

15,095,025 




1824 

54,702 

273 

14,933,646 




1825 

50,995 

278 

15,814,010 




182G 

50,117 

294 

10,498,398 




1827 

72,055 

297 

21,578,535 


[> 63,009 

19,900,336 

1828 

74,037 

297 

21,988,989 




1829 

80,242 

294 

23,591,148 




1830 

79,801 

298 

23,780,098 

* 



1831 

85,929 

306 

26,294,274 



* 

1832 

88,162 

311 

27,418,382 


l 87,292 

27,478,522 

• 1833 

80,964 

326 

28,350,264 




1834 

95,003 

330 

31.548,990 




1835 

89,415 

333 

29,775,195 




1830 

100,904 

343 

34,010,072 

1 



1837 

101,857 

340 

35,242,522 


► 100,605 

34,478,152 

1838 

112,726 

340 

39,003.196 




1839 

98,425 

343 

33,759,775 




1840 

122,946 

367 

45,121,182 




1841 

98,469 

307 

30,138,123 

1 



1842 

97,998 

375 

30,749,250 


► 110,117 

41,109,437 

1843 

118,950 

379 

45,082,052 




1844 

112,222 

381 

42,756,582 





Cent. 

yote. The number of spindles in Cl-\«gow and Lanarkshire is 908,020; the proportional consumption of cetton should be 52*5 
Renfrewshire - - 44. , >,8K) — — 25*8 

Other parts of Scotland - 374,768 — — 21*7 

Total Spindles - - 1,728,628 100 0 


Statement of the Cotton Spinning in Glasgow 
and Neighbourhood, June, 1845. 


Statement of Power-Loom* In Glasgow and 
Neighbourhood, June, 1845. 


Number of 
Looms. 

Estimated Value 
of 

Factories. 

Estimated Number 
of Workers employed. 

hi 

«-s*" 

W 

Estimated Total 
Weekly Wages. 

17,620 

264,300/. 

11,200 

8 *. to9«. 

| 44801. to 50101. 


f 

•sj 

I 

Estimated Value 
of 

Fact cades. 

Estimated Number of 
Workers employed. 

Estimated Average 
W’eekiv W ages 
Worker. 

Estimated Total 
Weekly Wages- 

781,756 

781.75CL 

7,847 

8 #. to 9#. 

3,138/. 16#. to 3,531/. 3#. 


The number of bpindles in Glasgow and Lanarkshire is 
Renfrewshire 
Ollier parts of Scotland 


52*5 W cent. 

26*8 

21-7 


The number of power-looms in Glasgow and Lanarkshire is 
Renfrewshire 
Other parts of Scotland 


100*0 

79*0 $ cent. 
8*0 


100*0 


Account of the Official Value of the Cotton Manufactures exported, in different years, from Great Britain. 

from 1GD7 to 1797. 


Years. 

Official Value 
of Exports. 

Years. 

Official Value 
of Export*. 

Years. 

Official Value 
of Exports. 


£ 


£ 



1097 

5,915 

1765 

248,348 

1790 

1,662,369 

1701 

23,253 

1766 

220,759 

1791 

1,875,046 

. 1710 

5,698 

1780 

355,060 

1792 

2,024.368 

1720 I 

16,200 

1785 _ 

864,710 

1793 

1,733,807 

1730 I 

13,524 

1786 * 

915,046 

1794 

2,376,077 

1741 

20,709 

1787 

1,101,457 

1795 

2,433,331 

1751 

45.98G 

1788 

1,252,240 - 

1796 

3,214,0*20 

1704 

200,354 

1789 

1,231,537 

1797 

2,580,568 


5. Exports of Cotton Goods and Yarn. Fall of Prices , $*c. —Down to 1750, the exports 
of cotton goods, or rather, of goods consisting partially of cotton, were so very incon¬ 
siderable that they hardly attracted the least attention from any of our commercial 
writers. * But after the inventions of Arkwright began to come into general operation, 
the exports increased with unprecedented rapidity. At the commencement of the 
present century they were nearly as large as the export of woollens, the produce of the 
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old and staple manufacture of the country. But though the export of woollen goods 
has increased considerably since 1800 , that of cotton goods and yarn has increased so' 
much more that it is now about three times the amount of the other; and constitute v, 
indeed, about half the total exports of the U, Kingdom. 

Account of the Total Quantities and Declared Values of British Cotton Manufactured Goods. Twist, 
and Yarn exported from the United Kingdom in each Year from 1814 to 1847, both inclusive. 


Years. 

| Cotton Manufactures. 

j Cotton Twist and Yam. 

Total 

Entered by the Yard. 

Hosiery, Lace, 
and 

Small Wares. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Declared Value 
of Cotton 
Manufactures, 
Twist, and Yam 
exported. 

Quantities, 

Declared 

Value. 

Declared Value 


Yard*. 

£ 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

£ 

1814 

192,340,825 

16,480,750 

798,826 

12,782,354 

t, 791,246 

20,070,824 

1815 

252,884,029 

18,158,172 

880,014 

9,241,548 

1,674,021 

20,712,227 

. 1816 

189,263,711 

12,109,079 

746,634 

15,740,675 

2,628,448 

15,681,161 

, > 1817 

S1G,987,669 

13,475,534 

571,515 

12,717,382 

2,014,181 

16,061,230 

1818 

255,131,695 

15,708,183 

692,136 

14,743,675 

2,195,104 

18,795,623 

1819 

202,514,682 

11,714, .507 

474,968 

18,085,410 

2,519,783 

14,709,258 

18 VO 

250,950,541 

13,209,000 

498,111 

23,032,325 

2,826,643 

16,533,754 

1821 

266,495,901 

13,192,904 

623,803 

21,526,369 

2,105,830 

16,122,437 

1822 

304,479,691 

13,853,954 

727,712 

26,595,468 

2,697,590 

17,279,256 ' 

182.1 

301,816,254 

12,980,644 

718,124 

27,378,986 

2,625,947 

16,124,715 

1824 

344,651,131 

14,448,255 

866,886 

33,605,510 

3,135,396 

18,450,517 

182.') 

316,466,698 

14,233,010 

920,260 

32,611,604 

3,206,729 

18,359/199 

1826 

267,060,514 

9,866,623 

735,791 

42,179,661 

3,491,338 

14,093,752 

1827 

365,492,804 

12,948,035 

1,146,988 

44,878,774 

3,545,578 

17,640,601 

1828 

301,128,431 

12,481,249 

1,165,763 

50,505,731 

3,595/105 

17,244,417 

1829 

402,517,196 

12,516,247 

1,041,885 

61,441,251 

3,976,874 

17,535,006 

1810 

441,578,498 

14,119,770 

1,175,133 

64,645,342 

4,131,741 

19,428,664 

1811 

421,385,101 

12,163,513 

1,118,672 

63,821,440 

3,975,019 

17,257,204 

1812 

461,045,501 

11, .500,610 

1,175,003 

75,667,150 

4,722,759 

17,398,392 

1833 

496,352,09G 

12,451,060 

1,331,317 

70/52G, 161 

4,704,024 

18,486,401 

1814 

5.65,705,809 

14,127,352 

1,175,219 

76,478,468 

5,211,015 

20,513,586 

1815 

557,515,701 

15,181,431 

1,240,284 

83,214,198 

5,706,589 

22,128,304 

1836 

617,667,627 

17,181,167 

1,328,525 

88,191,046 

6,120,566 

24,63'/,058 

1817 

511,373,663 

12,727,989 

912,192 

101,455,138 

6,955,942 

20,596,121 

1818 

690,077.622 

15,551,713 

1,161,124 

114,596,602 

7,431,869 

24,147,726 

1819 

731.450,123 

16,178,445 

1,313,737 

105,686,442 

6,858,193 

24/>50,376 

1840 

790,611,997 

16,302,220 

1,265,090 

118,470/, 23 

7,101,308 

24,668,618 

1841 

751,125,624 

14,985,810 

1,246,700 

123,226,519 

7,266,968 

23,499,478 

1842 

714,098,809 

12,887,220 

1,020,664 

137,466,892 

7,771,464 

21,679,318 

1843 

918,640,205 

15,168,464 

1,085,536 

140,321,176 

7,193,971 

23,447,971 

18 14 

1,046,670.821 

17,612.146 

1,204,618 , 

138,540,079 

6,988,584 

25,805,148 

1 1815 

1,091,686,069 

18,0*9,808 

1,126,288 

135,144,865 

6,963,235 

26,119,331 

1 1816 

1,065,460,589 1 

16,701.632 | 

1,016,146 

161,892,750 

7,882,048 

25,599,826 

| 1847 1 

942,540,160 1 

16,207,103 | 

1,168,111 

120,270,741 

5,957,980 

21,113,221 

1848 | 

1,096,751,823 { 

15,710,857 

1,042,512 

135,831,162 

5,927,831 

22,681,200 

1849 

1,117,536,116 I 

18,794,961 

1,276,082 

149,502,281 

6,704,089 

26,775,135 

18.50 

1,158,182,941 | 

20,510,415 ( 

1,343,262 1 

111 ,370,388 

6,383,704 

28,257,401 


Nothing can set in a clearer light than this table the astonishing fall that has taken place in the price 
of cotton goods since 1814. In that year our exports of wove cotton fabrics did not amount to 
200,000,000 yards, their declared value being 16,480,750/.; whereas in 1850 the exports of wove fabrics 
had increased to 1,358,182,941 yards, and their declared value to 20,530,435/. I It appears, therefore, that 
while the exports of wove cottons have increased above six and a half times, or 650 per ceut., their 
value has only increased In the ratio of about 16*5 to 20*5, that is, about 12£ per cent. : Hence, supposing 
100 yards calico to have cost 16s. 6 d. in 1814, 650 yards may now be had for 20s. 6d. I 

This extraordinary fall has been brought about partly by the heavy fall that has 
taken place in the price of cotton wool, partly by the public taste setting more in 
favour of coarser fabrics, and partly and principally by the wonderful improvements 
made in the manufacture. In consequence of these concurring circumstances, cotton 
goods are now so cheap, that there is hardly an individual so very poor as to be un¬ 
able to supply himself abundantly with them. This has improved the dress and added 
to the comfort of the great bulk of the female part of the population, not merely of this, 
but also of other countries, in a degree and to an extent not easily to be imagined. 

It should farther be borne in mind that it is to the fall in the price of its products 
that the unprecedented extension of the manufacture in this country is to be ascribed. 
And it is satisfactory to know that, notwithstanding the fall of prices, neither the 
wages nor profits of those engaged in the business have been diminished, while their 
numbers have been prodigiously augmented. 

The Table on the opposite page is interesting, from its exhibiting the state of our 
trade in wrought cottons with the different countries of the world. 

Such being the vast extent and importance of the cotton manufacture, the probability 
of our preserving our ascendancy in it becomes a very interesting topic of inquiry. 
But it is obvious that a great deal of conjecture must always insinuate itself into our 
reasonings with respect to the future state of anjfc branch of manufacturing industry. 
They are all liable to be affected by so many contigent and unforeseen circumstances, 
that it is impossible to predicate, with anything like certainty, what may be their con¬ 
dition a few years hence. It is not to be denied that a business which depends in so 
great a degree on foreign demand, and which may, consequently, be materially influ¬ 
enced, not only by foreign legislation and foreign discoveries and inventions, but also 
by the mutations of fashion at home and abroad, is in rather a perilous situation; and 
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An Account of the Quantities and Declared Value of British Cotton manufactured Goods and Yam 
exported from the U. Kingdom, distinguishing the Description of Goods, and the various Countries 
whereto the same were exported, in the Year 18.*° 


Countries to which exported. 


Russia 
Sweden 
Norway 

Denmark • • 

Prussia - . 

Mecklenburffh Schwerin 
Hanover 
Oldenburg 
Hanseatic Towns 
Holland 
Belgium 
Channel Islands 

France 

l'oitugal, Azores, and Madeira 
Spain and the lialearic Islands 
Canary Islands 
Gibraltar 

Italy, with the adjacent Coast of the 
Adriatic and Islands - 
Malta 

Louian Islands 
Kingdom of Greece 
Turkey 

Wellachia and Moldavia • 

'Syria, and Palestine 
Fgvpt, Ports on the Mediterranean 
Tripoli, Algeria, and Morocco 
(Western Coast of Afrti a - 
Hrirl-.lt Possessions in South Africa 
Eastern Coast of Africa - 
Cape Verde Islantls 
Ascension and St. Helena 
Mauritius 

[Aden - - 

British Territories In the Fast Indies 
’Sumatra, Java, and Islands of Indian 
Seas 

Phillippine Islands * 

China 

British Settlements in Australia 
[South KeA Is'ands 
British North American Colonies 
British West Indies 
Foreign West Indie* 

United States of America 
Mexico 

Uruguay and Buenos Ayres 
Hra/.il 

Central America, New Granada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 
Chili 
Peru 

Falkland Islands 


Cottons, plain and dyed, 
entered by the yard. 


2,307,794 
• 344.993 

l,i ©V* It 
2,735,853 
6,044 

329,468 

41,539,214 
27,770,866 
1,572,860 
998,261) 
8,808,149 
51,293,872 
3,761,154) 
1,557,920 
23,913,836j 

69,617,061 
y.'KKI.UX 
6,101,371 
6,904,395 
110,278,325 
7,973,247 
32,098,2721 
33,170,200 
6.595,707 
1 4,212,537 
1 >,569,710 
169,071 
192,497 
45,791 
5,581,370 
131,677 
352,637,210 

31,201,407 

6,161,239 

140,922,065 

12,548,172 

485,185 

25,119,492 

32,337,640 

•14,727,285 

110,994,733 

8,315,90.8 

41,652,020 

124,177,785 

40,637,731 

38,092,531 

29,953,151 

6,708 


£ 

45,571 

6,529 

20,804 

57,903 

52 

6,119 

709,612 

479,189 

39,824 

27,813 

89,139 

645,488 

99,636 

21,899 

326,360 

990.008 

103,731 

79,754 

109,891 

1,570,619 

llu,538 

427,212 

428,864 

87,148 

217,604 

263,087 

2,014 

2,180 

1,362 

82,313 

1,883 

4,242,272 

465,399 
85,597 
1,619,183 
259,591 
16.670 
406,1.52 
4 10,382 
660,664 
1,121,357 
166,201 
689,141 
1,831,163 

595,424 

532,734 

443,861 


£ 

15,170 

2,437 

1,664 

2,054 

89 

no 

204,791 

76.106 

44.215 
3,423 

41,686 

12,7.59 

6,627 

973 

16.215 

76,976 
3,070 
819 
342 

9.106 
845 

85 
9,2 lb- 
416 
637 
10,541 


1,923 

46,102 

4,713 

1,840 

2,63! 

70,893 

67 

41.812 

30,632 

70,675 

552,185 

10,713 

46,214 

60,211 

27,383 

36,501 

29,568 


Cotton Twist and Yam. 


2,592,125 
1,065,529 
368,920 
1,768,586 
497,926 
1,000 
2,830,451 
.10,800 
39,651,461 
25,948 210 
1,151,603 
5,334 
141,668 
960,276 
269,775 
3.722 
268,198 

19,832,632 

653,528 

690,166 

729,190 

5,251,2.56 

3.313,382 

2.52.5,270 

860,995 

38,512 

1,575 

6,126 


1,17.5,205 

98,680 

6,638,552 

197,408 

575,805 

19,896 

17,990 

171,629 

2,510 

43,027 

3,652 

116,919 

50,090 

72 


133,409 

36,259 

15,158 

60,754 

18,700 

‘37 

139,616 

370 

1,959,703 

1,486,893 

67,787 

356 

5.5,391 

37,474 

9,421 

151 

13,320 

717,507 

22,078 

27,75.5 

17,716 

199,668 

117,756 

57,937 

33,217 

1,286 

233 

319 


1,643 

1,070,068 

41,456 

2,110 

253,507 

7,476 

22,890 

1,503 

1,328 

7,1.83 


10,156 

2,072 


Total 

Declared 

Value. 


194,150 

45,22.5 

37,926 

100.7I - 

18,81 

37 

145,875 

370 

2,874,106 

2,042,188 

151,856 

31,592 

186,216 

695,721 

115,684 

23,023 

355,895 

1,793,491 
128,879 
108,358 
127,919 
1,779,693 
229,139 
485,261 
471,327 
88,880 
218,474 
273,977 
2,014 
2,480 
1,434 
81,236 
3,526 
6,358,442 

511,568 

89,547 

1,905,321 

337,960 

16,737 

469,8.54 

472,517 

732,667 

2,681,025 

177,068 

737,338 

1,891,565 

632,963 

571,310 

473,433 

205 


that those dependent on it must necessarily be exposed to the most trying vicissitudes. 
These, no doubt, are natural to all businesses of this description; and may not be of a 
kind to shake the stability of the manufacture, or to endanger our superiority in it, 
provided they do not disturb tranquillity at home. But when a vast number of persons 
depend on a manufacture, the privations to which many of them are not unfrequently 
exposed, and the efforts that are made to inflame their prejudices, by representing their 
.sufferings (which, in nine out of ten instances spring from accidental or uncontrollable 
causes) as the result of vicious legislation, the tyranny or selfishness of their mas¬ 
ters, and bad institutions, may easily lead them to commit outrages. And if that 
feeling of security which has led to the investment of such immense sums in mills and 
machinery should once be seriously impaired, the fall of the manufacture might bp 
even more rapid than its rise. Any thing that tends to keep alive and encourage 
disaffection and agitation is the bane of every country, but especially of one so 
deeply engaged in manufactures as this : and while, therefore, it is the bounden duty 
of government to endeavour, by modifying or suppressing prohibitions, and repealing 
all unjust or partial laws, to give freedom to industry, and to take away all good 
cause for agitation, every individual interested in the public welfare should endeavour, 
by every means in his power, to discourage the efforts of those who, to advance their 
own unworthy ends, endeavour to keep alive a spirit of discontent among the labouring 
classes, that cannot fail, in the long run, to be subversive alike of good order, industry, 
and prosperity. _ m . 

But, abstracting from the influence of such considerations, and of national struggles 
and commotions, which can neither be foreseen nor estimated, we do not think that 
there is any thing in our state, or in that of the different commercial and manufacturing 
countries of the world, that should lead us to anticipate that the gloomy forebodings 
of those who contend that the cotton manufacture of England has reached its zenith, 
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and that it must now begin to decline, will be realised. The natural capabilities we 
possess for carrying on the business of manufacturing are, all things considered, 
decidedly superior to those of any other people. Hut the superiority to which we 
have already arrived is, perhaps, the greatest advantage in our favour, Our master 
manufacturers, engineers, and artisans are more intelligent, skilful, and enterprising, 
than those of any other country; and the extraordinary inventions they have already 
made, and their familiarity with all the principles and details of the business, will not 
only enable them to perfect the processes already in use, but can hardly fail to lead to 
the discovery of others. Our establishments for spinning, weaving, printing, bleaching, 
&c. are infinitely more complete and perfect than any that exist elsewhere ; the division 
of labour in them is carried to an incomparably greater extent; the workmen are 
trained from infancy to industrious habits, and have attained that peculiar dexterity 
and sleight of hand in the performance of their separate tasks, that can only be acquired 
by long and unremitting application to the same employment. Why, then, having all 
these advantages on our side, should we not keep the start we have already gained? 
Every other people that attempt to set up manufactures must obviously labour under 
the greatest difficulties as compared with us. Their establishments cannot, at first, be 
sufficiently large to enable the division of employments to be carried to any considerable 
extent, at the same time that expertness in manipulation, and in the details of the 
various processes, can only be attained by slow degrees. It appears, therefore, reasonable 
to conclude that such new beginners, having to withstand the competition of those who 
have already arrived at a verv high degree of perfection in the art, must be immediately 
driven out of every market equally accessible to both parties; and that nothing but the 
aid derived from restrictive regulations and prohibitions will be effectual to prevent 
the total destruction of their establishments in the countries where they arc set up. 

We subjoin the account, previously referred to, given in Burn’s Glance , of the con¬ 
sumption of cotton in England in 1845. It will be observed that the statements in it 
differ in some respects, though to no great extent, from those of Messrs. Holt and Co., 
which we believe to be of the highest authority. Such disagreements must necessarily, 
however, occur in all accounts not drawn up from official sources, and founded in part 
upon estimate and conjecture. 

Statement of the Cotton spun In England and Scotland in 1845, and of the Quantity of Yam produced; 
showing, also, how the Quantity spun in England was disposed of. 


Description of Cotton. 

Number of 
Bag* con¬ 
sumed. 

Average 
Weight of 
Bags. 

Total Weight 

In round# 

Weekly Con¬ 
sumption of Bags, 
describing each. 
Sort 

American cotton - 

1,287,^74 

373 

480,190,502 

25,242 + 32 

Brazil • 

124,019 

171 

21,207,249 

2,431 + 38 
1,063+14 

Egyptian - 

44,227 

284 

15,400,468 

East Indian - 

9R.896 

363 

35,899,248 

1,939+ 7 

West Indian - 

13,101 

216 

2,829,816 

256 + 45 

Total number of bags consumed 

Allowed for loss In spinning, If oz. per 11 

Total quantity spun in England and Scot 

1.577,617 

land in 1845 


555,527,283 

60,760,796 

30,933+34 

Lbs. 

494,766,487 

Deduct spun in Scotland in 1845 

- 

- 

“ 

27,737,022 

Total quantity 6pun in England in 1845 

- 

- 

- - 

467,029,465 

Disposal of Colion spun tn England. 

Exported in yarn during the year - 

Ditto in thread ------ 

Ditto in manufactured cotton goods - 

Estimated quantity of yam sent to Scotland and Ireland - 

Exported in mixed manufactures, not stated in the above-named ar¬ 
ticles consnmed in cotton banding, healds, candle and lamp wick, 
waddings, socks, calender bowls, paper, umbrellas, hats, and loss in 
manufacturing goods - - 

Balance loft for home consumption and stock, 1st January 1846 

Lbs. 

131,937,935 

2,567,705 

202,360,687 

10,734,859 


31,655,230 
87,773,049 

467,029,465 

Ditto 

1845 

57,872,049 


Ditto 

1844 

50,636,545 


Ditto — - 

- 1843 

48,749,505 


Ditto — • 

- 1842 

52,760,274 


Ditto 

Ditto • — 

- 1841 

- 1840 

114,818,919 

60,813,674 


Ditto 

- 1839 

84,133,283 


Ditto - 

• 1838 

63,657,902 


Ditto 

- 1837 

43,486,686 


Ditto - 

- 1836 

49,932,800 



6. Progress of the Manufacture in other Countries .— But notwithstanding what has now 
been stated, a notion seems to be spreading abroad, that we shall have no little difficulty 
in maintaining our ground against the competition of the Americans, Swiss, Austrians, 
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French, &c., and a good deal of evidence upon this subject was taken before the com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed in 1833 to inquire into the state of manu¬ 
factures, commerce, and shipping. Such apprehensions appear to us to be quite destitute 
of any real foundation. Provided we have no agitation, that public tranquillity and 
security in fact and opinion be maintained unimpaired, we need be under no sort of un¬ 
easiness as to any competition to which we may be exposed. The tariff has forced cotton, 
woollen, iron, and other manufactures into a premature existence in the United States; 
but excepting the coarser fabrics, and those in which the value of the raw material bears 
a large proportion to the value of the manufactured article, we have nothing to fear 
from the Americans. Neither has their progress in the manufacture of this description 
of goods been at all remarkable; for the official accounts published by order of con¬ 
gress show that the value of all descriptions of cotton goods exported from the United 
States, during the year ended the 30th of June, 1849, amounted to only 4,933,129 doll., 
or about 1,080,000/., of which the raw material most probably amounted to more 
than a half. 

Among the singular statements that have been put forth as to the cotton manufactures 
of America, one is, that the wages of labour are lower there than here! To dwell on 
the absurdity of such a statement would be an insult to the reader. But though it were 
true that wages were as low in Massachusetts as in England, that would afford no real 
ground for anticipating any formidable competition from America in this department. 
The price of cottons depends more on the profits of stock than on the wages of labour ; and, 
so far as we know, it has not yet been alleged that the former are lower in America than 
here. Suppose an English and an American manufacturer have each 100,000/. vested 
in cotton mills, and in the floating stock required to carry on the business; if profits in 
England be 1 per cent, less than in America, the English manufacturer can afford, 
cateris paribus, to sell his goods for 1,000/. less than the American. We are very far 
from insinuating or believing that this lowness of profit is an advantage; but whatever 
may he its influence in other respects, so long as it continues, it gives our manufacturers 
a decided superiority over those of every other country where profits are higher, in the 
manufacture and sale of all articles, such as cotton yarn and stuffs, principally produced 
by machinery. It is ludicrous, indeed, to suppose that a half-peopled country like 
America, possessed of boundless tracts of unoccupied land of the highest degree of fer¬ 
tility, should be able successfully to contend in manufacturing industry, with an old 
settled, fully peopled, and very rich country like Great Britain. The government 
which encourages such a misdirection of the public capital and industry, and those who 
suppose it can end in any thing else than ruin to the parties, are ignorant of the merest 
elements of the science of wealth. 


Tho following results as to the state of the American cotton manufacture in 1840 are given in the 
census of that year. 


Number of factories ----- 1,2401 Number of poisons employed . . 72,119 

hplndle# ------ 2,284,631 Value of manufactured articles - - $ 46,3.60,133 

Dyeing and printing works - 1291 Amount of capital invested - - ? 31,102,339 


The following statement, though not official, is said to represent with considerable 
accuracy the consumption of cotton in the American manufactures in the following 
years ending with 1849-50. 


Years. 
18 19-50 
1818-49 
1817-48 
1816-17 
1813-46 


Cotton consumed. 

- bales 487,800 

— 320,000 

- — 330,000 

- — 430,000 

. —' 423,IKK) 


Years. 

1840-41 

1838-39 

1837-38 


1834-3.5 

1833-34 

1831-32 


Cotton consumed. 

- bales 297,288 

- _ 276,018 

- — 246,063 

- — 216,888 

— 196,413 

- — 173,800 


Years. 

1830-31 

1829-30 

1828-29 

1827-28 

1826-27 


Cotton consumed. 

- bales 182,112 

- — 126,512 

- -- 118,833 

- — 120,593 

- — 103,483 


Little as we have to fear from American, we have still less to fear from Swiss or Saxon 
competition. America has some advantage over England in the greater cheapness of the 
raw material; but Switzerland and Saxony, situated almost in the centre of Europe, 
can only draw their supplies of raw cotton by a distant land carriage by way of Ham¬ 
burg, Marseilles, and Genoa; and we have the best authority for affirming, that a bale 
of cotton may be conveyed at a less expense from Charleston to Manchester, than from 
Genoa, Amsterdam, or Hamburg, to Switzerland or Saxony. Switzerland is altogether 
destitute of coal ; all that she does is done by water power, and that is said to be 
nearly exhausted. It is not, however, to be wondered at that the Swiss and Saxons 
should have succeeded in supplying their own markets, and some of those immediately 
contiguous, with certain species of yarn ; or that they should export hosiery and such 
other articles as they can manufacture on a small sca]^ in their cottages; but it is idle 
to suppose that they should ever be able to do much more than this. 

It was stated before a committee of the House of Commons, in 1833, that the French 
cotton manufacture had increased, between 1812 and 1826, in the ratio of 310 per cent., 
while in England its increase was only 270 per cent. This statement was, we believe, 
accurate as far as it went; and yet it was eminently calculated, though, no doubt, 
without being so intended, to mislead. In 1812, and for some years previously, it vat 
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hardly possible to import cotton wool into France, and its price was quite excessive. 
"When, therefore, the manufacturers got wool after the return of peace at an ordinary 
price, it was impossible, seeing that foreign cottons are excluded from France, but that 
the manufacture should increase with extraordinary rapidity, until the homo demand 
was pretty well supplied. An advance of this sort is assuredly no proof of the capacity of 
any country to prosecute the manufacture with advantage, or to export cottons without 
the aid of a bounty. Had the manufacture gone on increasing in the above ratio, down 
to the present time, the circumstance might have justly excited attention ; but such has 
not been the case. No doubt it has made a considerable progress in the interval ; but 
not so much .as might have been expected seeing the increase of wealth and population in 
France, and seeing also the peculiar facilities which the French enjoy for smuggling 
cotton stuffs and other prohibited products across the Pyrenees into Spain, where they 
are taken off in large quantities. The truth is, that until the French government 
reduces or repeals the duties on raw cotton, and on foreign iron and other articles in¬ 
dispensable to the cheap construction of cotton factories, it were idle to suppose that the 
French should be formidable competitors in the production of cottons. 

It is supposed by some, that the competition we have to fear from the Continent does 
not consist so much in the spinning as in the weaving of cotton : and that the probability 
is, that our exports of yarn will increase, and our exports of manufactured goods di¬ 
minish. We do not, however, imagine there is much in this. Our power looms are 
superior to those of any other country; and there is not, in fact, with the exception 
of the dyes, a single particular connected with the cotton manufacture in which we 
have not a manifest superiority over the Swiss, Saxons, French, Prussians, and every 
Continental nation. Certainly, however, wc arc inferior to some of them in the bril¬ 
liancy and durability of their dyes; and this circumstance has occasioned a considerable demand for 
German and Swiss printed cottons in many parts of the East, whero vivid colours are held in the high¬ 
est estimation. Hut even there, the greater cheapness of our goods is proving an overmatch for the 
greater brilliancy of those of our rivals. 

On the whole, therefore, we see no reason to think that the British cotton manufacture has readied, 
much less passed, its zenith. At the same time, however, it can hardly be necessary to observe, consi¬ 
dering the vast importance of the trade, that while, on the one hand, nothing should be left undone that 
may serve to widen its foundations, and to promote its prosperity, on the other, nothing should be at¬ 
tempted that may, by possibility, have an opposite effect. The subsistence of 1,200,000 people is not to 
be endangered oil slight grounds. The abuses even of such a business must be cautiously dealt with, lost, 
in eradicating them, wo shake or disorder the whole fabric. No doubt, however, the case of children 
employed In the cotton factories is one tlxtt called fairly for legislative regulation; and we believe that 
the regulations that huve been enacted, carried out, as they have been, under the superintendence of the 
inspectors, have been productive of much good. 

Wc borrow, from the circular of Messrs. Dufay and Co., of Manchester, one of the most valuable pub¬ 
lished in the empire, the following statements m regaid to the cotton trade of this and other countries. 
Estimate of the Quantities cf Raw Cotton consumed in the chief Manufacturing Countiies, from 
1H3G to 1852 inclusive (in millions of Pounds weight). 


(Countries. 

1836. 

1838. 

1840. 

1812. 

1841. 

1846. 

1848. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Ctre.it Ui italn laullions vif lbs.) 

Rus.sU, GermOTf, Holland, <V Belgium 
Frame (including adjacent countries) 
Spain ..... 

Countries bordering on the Adriatic 
United States ot North America 
Sundries, Mediterranean, &c. - 

Total - 

350 

57 

118 

28 

86 

*61 

133 

26 

1)2 

473 

72 

157 

28 

111 

462 

78 

163 

38 

105 

543 

86 

146 

26 

143 

601 

97 

159 

39 

175 

591 

112 

127 

29 

209 

AS 1 
133 
142 

29 

45 

188 

618 

1)8 

1 19 

34 

45 

158 

25 

172 

199 

44 

55 

237 

29 

_659 

_ 717_ 

841 

816 

941 

1,074 

1,068 1 

1,152 

1,175 

1,181 


It is seen from this table that Great Britain has continued to maintain her customary ascendancy in 
this department with little variation from 1836 down to the present time. In truth and reality, however, 
our progress has been a good deal greater than it appears to have been from the above statement, for, 
the object of our manufacturers of late years has very generally been ti> produce better and more valuable 
goods, leaving to others to produce those of a coarser description, and requiring, of course, a larger 
quantity of the raw material In proportion to their value. 

Estimate, by Messrs. Dufay & Co., of the Difference in Pounds Sterling of the Sums accruing to 
the Cotton Manufacturers during 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, and 1852 to pay for the 
Expenses of Fuel, Machinery, Drugs for D.veing, Printing, Bleaching, Interest of Capita), and every 
kind of Wages, Profits, &e , alter deducting the actual Cost of the Itaw Material. 



1845. 

1846. 

1817. 

1848. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Cotton consumed in 
Great Britain 

Waste in spinning this, 
lg oz. per lb, 

Production of yams lbs. 

Disposed of as follows: 

Exported In yams and 
thread 

pitto lu manufactured 
goods reduced Into 
weight of yarn 

Consumed at home and 
not otherwise enume¬ 
rated ... 

As above - lbs. 

lbs. 

592,023,222 

64,762,522 

lbs. 

598,758,528 

65,489,228 

lbs. 

121,385,238 

46,089,038 

lbs. 

591,595,083 

64,705,683 

lbs. 

626,710,160 

68,51G,4'.0 

lbs. 

584,000,000 

63,875,000 

lbs. 

648,408,150 

70,919,650 

lbs. 

751,000,000 

82,140,000 

527,270,700 

533,269,300 

375,296,204 > 

526,889,400 

.5 >8,163,700 

520,125,000 

577,488,500 

668,860,000 

lbs. 

136.618,643 

221,032,974 

169,619,083 

lbs. 

159,301,482 

• 

217,693,617 

156,274,201 

lbs, 

119,422,251 

191,969,597 

63,904,349 

lbs. 

131,674,230 

201,852,157 

190,363,013 

lbs. 

153,761,000 

256,260,000 

148,142,700 

lbs. 

123,977,000 

222,956,000 

173,192,000 

lbs. 

129,849,000 

255,689,000 

191,950,500 

lbs. 

133,301,864 

262,585,498 

272,972,638 

527,270,700 

533,269,300 

375,296,200 

526,889,400 

.558.163,700 

520,125,000 

577,488,500 

668,860,000 
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1815. 

1846. 

1847. 

1818. 

1849. 

1850. 

1861. 

1852 


at4J^lb. 

at 4J W lb. 

at 6J V lb. 

at4 ' ^ lb. 

at4jj^lb. 

at li ^ lb 

at 5J lb. 

at 5| hp lb. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Average cost of cotton 









in each year - 

10,175,400 

11,850,430 

10,754,100 

10,014,000 

12,838,850 

17,674,000 

15,534,800 

16,819,300 

Declared value of ex. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

■torts. as ;>er pub 
lished statement*. 









Of thread and >arns • 

6,988,000 

6,963,000 

7,882,000 

5,957,000 

7,129,000 

6,820,000 

7.081,700 

7,161,700 

Of maniifaetuied goods 

18,816,000 

19,156,000 

17,717,000 

17,382,000 

19,761,800 

21,432,000 

22,994,300 

22,795,300 

Estimated in the same 



proportion as the de¬ 
clared value of the 
exported goods, plus J 

19,252,000 

18,335.000 

7.863,000 

21,537,000 

15,230,000 

22,186,000 

23,013,000 

31,594,000 

Total value of produc¬ 
tion ‘ ■ 

Deduct the cost of 

45,056,000 

41,454,000 

33,462,000 

44,876,000 

42,120,00i! 

50,438,700 

53,092,0! 0 

61,550,000 

cotton, as above 

J 0,175,400 

11,850,430 

10,754,100 

10,014,OOoj 

12,838,850 

17,574,000 

15,534,800 

16,819,300 

Sums remaining to be 









distributed as stated 
altove 

31.880.600 

32.603.570 

22,707,900 

34.862,000! 

29.281.1501 

32.864.70b 

37.5f-7.200 

' 44,730.700 


1 The progress which our table shows to have taken place in the trade of the country since 1845, 
Is too striking to call for any remarks from us, nor is it necessary again to trace its origin to the salu¬ 
tary changes effected in our commercial code In 184G. We ventured to predict tho effects of these 
changes at the time, and now only hope that the example of England will be followed by our con¬ 
tinental neighbours in the adoption, so far as practicable, of those principles of trade which have now 
fully proved their soundness in the test of a series of years, and which have led in so marked a n aimer 
to the prosperity of this country. The commercial treaty recently concluded between Austria and 
Prussia seems to afford an excellent opportunity for revising and ameliorating their respective tariffs. 
The latest and sure|t benefit of unrestricted trade, namely, an increasing home consumption, has now 
also as mcontrovertibly been attained in England. Wc are no longer afraid of foreign importations, and 
though there may be articles in which this country cannot compete w ith neighbouring ones, there are 
numbers of others produced here which excel foreign productions. We cannot take largely from any 
country, without sending our commodities in return. If, therefore, French wines, or anything else, 
be admitted in larger quantities, that is, at a lower duty, an increased trade will be the consequence, 
whether such reduction be based on recipioeity or not.” 

In a former circular, Messrs. Dufay and Co. observed that, “ Of all tho cotton-consuming countries, 
Franco has made the least progress in this branch of industry, considering the advantages which an 
advanced state of science and mechanics afford. Not only in her cotton trade, but also in the increase of 
her population, France keeps behind other nations; it ts well known, also, that the population of that 
country has been stationary, compared with that of other European states. 

u For some time past, we have taken pains to ascertain the number of spindles at work (1845) here and 
elsewhere, and have great pleasure in submitting the result to our friends. The returns were procured 
from the trade, as regards Great Britain, and have been carefully collected and revised. The information 
of the productive power of foreign states has been derived from the best authorities, and well informed 
quarters. The estimate of the number of spindles at work in the piincipal foicign cotton manufacturing 
countries is, according to the latest accounts received from abroad, as lollows, tiz.:— 

“ In the States comprised in the German Customs League, viz— 


Saxony ...... 500,000 ' 

Prussia - 130,000 

] laden ...... 03,000 together 

\V urtemhurg ...... 30,000 

Other States - ..... 60,000, 

In Austria and Italy ..... - 

France ...... ... 

Belgium - ...... 

hwi zerland ...... ... 

...... ... 

United Stales of America - - 


815,000 spindles. 


1,500,000**.— 
3,5tM>,00<j|lF— 
420,000 — 

650,0(10 — 

700,000 — 

2,500,000 — 


Together - ..... 10,085,000 


“ The quantity of cotton consumed in 1845 is estimated in round numbers, at GOO millions of lbs.; and 
it appears that this quantity (after deducting the usual per centage for loss, the cotton used in the raw 
state, for waddings and other purposes) has been reduced into yarns by 13 millions of mule spindles, and 
44 millions of throstles spindles, in all 17s millions. Of these — 


Ireland possesses 

. 



Mule Spindles. 
159,333 

% 


Throstles. 
- 56,170 

Scotlamf 




- 1,476,083 



253,795 

England and Wales - 

- 

- 

- 

- 11,364,584 

- 

- 

- 4,190,035 


Spindles . - • - - 13,000.000' .... 4.500,000 

“ The spinning process is carried to a high degree of perfection In this country. There is very little 
loss of material in reducing cotton into yarns ; the waste of the liner numbers is re-spun into a second 
quality, and this process is going on, down to the lowest material. The speed in spinning lias been 
much increased of late years, which accounts for the comparatively small number of spindles-required to 
reduce the large quantity of cotton into yarn. In 1834 about 10,904,000 spindles were requisite to reduce 
300 million lbs. of cotton into yarn ; at piesent we require only 17$ millions of spindles to work up double 
the quantity of cotton. The coarser numbers which are produced now account partly for this, but only 
m a very small degree.” 

But since 1845, to which these statements refer, the number of spindles has increased to 22,000,000 or 
upwards. 

7. Statutory Regulations in regard to the Employment op Children jn 

Factories. 

No statutory restrictions respecting the employrtfent of children in the mills and 
factories of the U. Kingdom existed until 1802, when the 42 Geo. 3. was passed for 
the preservation of the health and morals of apprentices and others employed in cotton 
and other factories, and directing the local magistrates to report whether the factories 
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were conducted according to law, and to adopt such sanitary regulations as they might 
think fit. This act was followed, in 1816, by the act generally called Sir Robert Peel’s 
Act, imposing various regulations on the employment of children in cotton-mills. 

Roth of these acts were repealed in 1831, by the 1 & 2 Will. 4. c. 39., commonly 
called Sir John Ilobhouse’s Act, which provided that, in cotton factories, to which it 
alone related, no child could legally be employed till it had attained the age of 9 years; 
and that no person under 18 years should be permitted to remain in the factories more 
than 12 hours in one day ; and that on Saturdays they should only be employed in the 
factories for 9 hours. 

Sir John Hobhouse’s Act was repealed in 1833, by the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 103. ; and 
this last-mentioned statute, with the 7 & 8 Viet. c. 15., and the 10 & 11 Viet. c. 29. 
(commonly called the 10 hours act), enact the following provisions relative to persons 
employed in all processes incident to the manufacture of cotton, wool, hair, silk, flax, 
hemp, jute or tow, separately or mixed together, or mixed with any other material, or* 
any fabric made thereof, with the exception of factories used solely for the manufacture 
of lace, hats, or paper, or solely for bleaching, dyeing, printing, or calendering. 

1. That no person under 1R years of age shall be allowed to work in the night, i.c. from | past 8 in 
the evening to £ past 5 in the morning, nor on Saturday for any purpose after £ past 4 in the afternoon, 
the hours to he regulated by a public clock, marked on'a notice put up in each factory. 

2. That no child under 8 years of age shall be employed, and that no chi id between 8 and 13 years old 
shall be employed more than G hours and 30 minutes in anyone day, unless the dinner-time of the young 
persons from 13 to 18 years old in the factory shall begin at 1 o’clock ; in which case, the children begin¬ 
ning to work in the morning may work for 7 hours ; but any child above 11 years of age employed solely 
In the winding and throwing of silk may work for 10 hours a day. And any occupier of a factory restrict¬ 
ing the labour of young persons between 13 and 18 years old to 10 hours a day, mfty, on certain condi¬ 
tions, employ any child 10 hours on 3 alternate days of every week, provided that such child shall not be 
employed in any manner in the same or any other factory on 2 successive da\s. 

3. That no child under 13 years of age shall work in the night for any purpose. 

4. That every child under 13 years of age must have a surgical certificate if age, and must attend somo 
school, on 5 days of every week for certain specified periods, and obtain a weekly certificate of attendance 
from tho schoolmaster, which may be annulled by the inspector on account of the unfitness of tlie school¬ 
master. 

6. That no young person of tho age of 13, and under the age of 18, shall be allowed to work for more 
than 10 hours in any one day, nor more than 58 hours in any one week. 

6. That every young person under 1G years of age muse have a surgical certificate of his age. 

7. That no female above the age of 18 years shall be employed in any factory save for the same time 
and in the same manner as young persons in factories, i.c. for 10 hours in the day ami 58 hours in the 
week, and under tho above conditions as to night work, certificates of age not, however, being necessary 
for females above 18 years of age. 

8. That in factories, in which any part of the machinery is moved by water, and time lost by stoppages 
from want of water or too much water, children or young persons may, under certain conditions, be em¬ 
ployed one hour additional, except on Saturday; and that when from flic same causes any part of tho 
manufacturing machinery driven by the water-wheel has been during any part of a day stopped, the 
young persons who would have been employed at such machinery, may under certain conditions recover 
such lost time during the night following the said day, unless the said day be Saturday. 

9. That the inspector of the district, one of the four inspectors appointed under tlie acts, shall have 
power to appoint a sufficient number of certifying surgeons to examine the children and young persons, 
and to give cM||ficates of age to children and young persons under 1G years of age, according to certain 
forms and dilutions, but which certificate may be annulled by the inspectors or sub-inspectors appointed 
under the acts, provided they believe the real age of the persons mentioned in the certificates to be less 
than that mentioned in them, or provided the certifying surgeon of the district deems such persons to be 
of deficient health or strength at the time when the certificates are annulled. 

10. That not less than 1^ hour shall be allowed every day for meals to every young person, to be taken 
between 4 past 7 a. m. and $ past 7 p m., and 1 hour at least before 3 p.m.: and that no child or young 
person shall be employed more thnn 5 hours before 1 p. m. without an interval for meal-time of at least 
30 minutes, and that all the young persons shall have the meal-times at the same period of the day. 

11. That all children amt young persons shall havo not fewer than 8 hulf-hol.days in tlie year, 4 of 
such half-holidays between 15th March and 1st of October, and that no child or young person shall be 
allowed to work in any factory on Christmas Day or Good Fridav, in England or Ireland, and in Scotland 
on any day the whole of which is set apart by the Church of Scotland for the observance of the sacra¬ 
mental fast in the parish in which the factory is situated. 

The acts embody other regulations respecting tho appointment of inspectors to carry out these pro. 
visions, &c.: but these, though of importance to the parties interested, by whom they must be carefully 
.attended to, being of little public importance, need not be insorted in this place. 

COWIIAGE, or COWITCH (Hind. Kiwach ), the fruit or bean of a perennial 
climbing-plant ( Dolichos pi'uriens, Lin.). It is a native of India, as well as of several 
other Eastern countries, and of America. The pod is about 4 or 5 inches long, a little 
curved, and contains from 3 to 5 oval and flattish seeds, the outside is thickly covered 
with short, bristly, brown hairs, which, if incautiously touched, stick to the skin, and 
occasion intolerable itching. (Ainslic's Materia I/uiica.) 

COWRIES (Ger. Kauris; Du. Kauris; Fr. Curie, Cauris , Bovges; Tt. Cori, For - 
cellane.; Sp. Bucios Zimbos ) are small shells brought from the Maldives, which pass 
current as coin in smaller payments in Hindostan, and throughout extensive districts in 
Africa. They used to be imported into England previously to the abolition of the slave 
trade, in which they were .subsequently employed. They are an article of trade at Bom¬ 
bay. The best are small, clean, and white, having a beautiful gloss; those that are 
yellow, large, and without lustre, should be rejected. The freight is calculated at 20 
cwt. to the ton. — ( Mtlburn's Orient. Com.') 

CRANBERRIES, or RED WHORTLEBERRIES, the fruit of a moss plant 
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the Vaccinium nxycoccub of Linnaeus. The berries are globular, about the size of cur¬ 
rants ; arc found in mossy bogs in different parts of Scotland, but not in great numbers: 
they were once common in Lincolnshire, and the northern parts of Norfolk ; but since 
the bogs have been drained and cultivated, they are rarely met with. Cranberries have 
a peculiar flavour, and a sharp, acid, agreeable taste ; they are easily preserved, and are 
extensively used in making tarts. They are very abundant in North America, and in 
the northern parts of Russia; the latter being of a superior quality. We import from 
S0,000 to 35,000 gallons annually. It is said that some very fine ones have recently 
been brought from New South Wales. 

CRAPE (Fr. Crepe ; Ger. Flohr y Krausflohr; It. Espumilta, Soplillo; Rus. Flior ; 
Sp. Crespon ), a light transparent stuff”, in manner of gauze, made of raw silk, gummed 
and twisted on the mill and woven without crossing. It is principally used in mourning. 
Crape was originally manufactured in Bologna ; but that made in this country is now 
deemed superior to any made in Italy. 

CREAM OF TARTAR. See A no at,. 

CRED,IT, the term used to express the trust or confidence placed by one individual 
in another, when he assigns him money, or other property in loan, or without stipulating 
for its immediate payment. The party who lends is said to give credit, and the party 
who borrows to obtain credit. 

Origin and Nature of Credit. — In the earlier stages of society, credit is in a great 
measure unknown. This arises partly from the circumstance of very little capital being 
then accumulated, and partly from government not having the means, or not being suf¬ 
ficiently careful, to enforce that punctual attention to engagements so indispensable to 
the existence of confidence and credit, But as society advances, capital is gradually ac¬ 
cumulated, and the observance of contracts is enforced by public authority. Credit then 
begins to grow up. On the one hand, those individuals who have more capital tKan 
they can conveniently employ, or who are desirous of withdrawing from business, are dis¬ 
posed to lend, or to transfer, a part or the whole of their capital to others, on condition 
of their obtaining a certain stipulated premium or interest for its use, and what they 
consider sufficient security for its repayment; and, on the other hand, there are always 
individuals to be met with, disposed to borrow, partly (and among merchants principally) 
in order to extend their business beyond the limits to which they can carry it by means 
of their own capital, or to purchase commodities on speculation, and partly to defray 
debts already contracted. These different classes of individuals mutally* accommodate 
each other. Those desirous of being relieved from the fatigues of business find it very 
convenient to lend their capital to others; while such as are anxious to enlarge their 
businesses obtain the means of prosecuting them to a greater extent. 

It is plain, that to whatever extent the power of the borrower of a quantity of pro¬ 
duce or a sum of money, to extend his business, may be increased, that of the lender 
must be equally diminished. The same portion of capital cannot be emfftoyed by two 
individuals at'the same time. If A. transfer his capital to 13., he necessarily, by so 
doing, deprives himself of a power or capacity of production which 13. acquires. It 
is most probable, indeed, that this capital will be more productively employed in the 
hands of B. than of A. ; for the fact of A. having lent it shows that he either had no 
means of employing it advantageously, or was disinclined to take the trouble ; while 
the fact of B. having borrowed it shows that he conceives he can advantageously em¬ 
ploy it, or that he can invest it so as to make it yield an interest to the lender, and a 
profit to himself. It is obvious, however, that except in so far as credit contributes, 
in the way now mentioned, to bring capital into the possession of those who, it may be 
fairly presumed, will employ it most beneficially, it conduces nothing to the increase of 
wealth. 

The most common method of making a loan is by selling commodities on credit, or 
on condition that they shall be paid for at some future period. The price is increased 
proportionally to the length of credit given; and if any doubt be entertained with respect 
to the punctuality or solvency of the buyer, a further sum is added to the price, in order 
to cover the risk that the seller or lender runs of not receiving payment, or of not 
receiving it at the stipulated period. This is the usual method of transacting where 
capital is abundant, and confidence general ; and there can be no manner of doubt that 
the amount of property lent in Great Britain, the Netherlands, and most other com¬ 
mercial countries, in this way, is infinitely greater than all that is lent in every other 
way. ^ „ 

When produce is sold in the way now described, it is usual for the buyers to give their 
bills to the sellers for the price, payable at the period when the credit is to expire; and 
it is in the effects consequent to the negotiation of such bills that much of that magical 
influence that has sometimes been ascribed to credit is believed to consist. Suppose, to 
illustrate this, that a paper-maker. A., sells to a printer, B., a quantity of paper, and that 
he gets his bill for the sum, payable at 12 months after date : B. could not have entered 
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into the transaction had he been obliged to pay ready money ; but A., notwithstanding 
he has occasion for the money, is enabled, by the facility of negotiating or discounting 
bills, to give the requisite credit, without disabling himself from prosecuting his business. 
In a case like this, both parties are said to be supported by credit; and as cases of this 
sort are exceedingly common, it is contended that half the business of the country is 
carried on by its means. All, however, that such statements really amount to is, that 
a large proportion of those engaged in industrious undertakings do not employ their 
own capital, but that of others. In the case in question, the printer employs the capital 
of the paper-maker, and the latter employs that of the banker or broker who discounted 
the bill. This person had most likely the amount in spare cash lying beside him, which 
he might not well know what to make of; but the individual into whose hands it has 
now come, will immediately apply it to useful purposes, or to the purchase of the ma¬ 
terials, or the payment of the wages of the workmen employed in his establishment. It 
is next to certain, therefore, that the transaction will have been advantageous. But still 
it is essential to bear in mind that it will have been so, not because credit is of itself a 
means of production, or because it can give birth to capital not already in existence ; but 
because, through its agency, capital finds its way into those channels in which it has the 
best chance of being profitably employed. 

The real advantage derived from the use of bills and bank notes as money consists, as 
has been already shown, in their substituting so cheap a medium of exchange as paper, 
in the place of one so expensive as gold, and in the facilities which they give to the 
transacting of commercial affairs. If a banker lend A. a note for 100/. or 1,000/., the 
latter will be able to obtain an equivalent portion of the land or produce of the country 
in exchange for it; but that land or produce was already in existence. The issue of the 
note did not give it birth. It was* previously in some one’s possession ; and it will 
de]fend wholly on the circumstance of A.’s employing it more or less advantageously 
than it was previously employed, whether the transaction will, in a public point of view, 
be profitable or not. On analysing any case of this kind, we shall invariably find that 
all that the highest degree of credit or confidence can do, is merely to change the dis¬ 
tribution of capital — to transfer it from one class to another. These transfers are 
occasionally, too, productive of injurious results, by bringing capital into the hands of 
spendthrifts : this, however, is not, except in the case of the credit given by shopkeepers, 
a very common effect ; and there can be no doubt that the vast majority of regular loans 
are decidedly beneficial. 

Abuses of the present Credit System in Great Britain. Means of obviating them. — 
The previous observations refer rather to the credit given to individuals engaged in 
business, who mean to employ the capital which they borrow in industrious undertakings, 
than to that which is given to individuals not so engaged, and who employ the advances 
made to them in supporting themselves and their families. In neither case is credit of 
advantage, unless it be granted with due discrimination, and with reference to the cha¬ 
racter, condition, and prospects of those receiving it. In this country, however, these 
considerations have been in a great measure lost sight of, in the granting of credit by 
shopkeepers and tradesmen of all descriptions. Owing to the competition of such 
persons, their extreme eagerness to secure customers, and the general indolence of 
opulent persons, which disinclines them to satisfy every small debt when it is contracted, 
the system of selling upon credit has become almost universal. Few among us think of 
paying ready money for any thing ; seven tenths of the community are in the constant 
practice of anticipating their incomes ; and there is hardly one so bankrupt in character 
and fortune as to be unable to find grocers, bakers, butchers, tailors, &c. ready to furnish 
him upon credit with supplies of the articles in which they respectively deal. We look 
upon this facility of obtaining accommodations as a very great evil. They are not, in 
one case out of five, of any real advantage to the parties receiving them, while they are 
productive of very pernicious results. The system tempts very many, and sometimes 
even the most considerate individuals, to indulge in expenses beyond their means ; and 
thus becomes the most fruitful source of bankruptcy, insolvency, and bad faith. To 
guarantee themselves from the extraordinary risk to which such proceedings expose them, 
tradesmen are obliged to advance the price of their goods to a most exorbitant height; 
so that those who are able, and who really mean to pay the debts they contract, are, in 
fact, obliged to pay those of the hosts of insolvents and swindlers maintained by the 
present system. Many tradesmen consider themselves as fortunate, if they recover from 
two thirds to three fourths of the sums standing in their books, at the distance of several 
years. 

The extraordinary extent to which the credit practice is carried may be learned from 
the inquiries of the Parliamentary Committee on Small Debts. It appears from them, 
that hatters, shoemakers, &c. in the metropolis, have often 4,000/. and upwards on their 
books in debts below 10/., and that Jive sixths of their book debts are below that sum ! A 
large proportion of these debts are irrecoverable ; but owing to the artificial enhance- 
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tnent of prices, those that are good are sufficient to indemnify the traders for the loss©/ 
the bad. 

It is not easy, we think, to imagine any system better fitted to generate improvidence 
and fraud. The vast majority of those who become insolvent, or are imprisoned for 
debt, consist of labourers, artisans, half-pay officers, clerks in public and other offices, 
annuitants, &c. — persons whom no prudent shopkeeper would ever allow to get perma¬ 
nently into his debt. The following Table exhibits some of the effects resulting from 
this system : —- 


Number of Persons committed for Debt to the several Prisons of the Metropolis in the Ycy 1842, and 
the Sums lor which they were committed. 



For Sums 
above 100/. 

For Sums 
between 
505 and 100/. 

For Sums 
between 
50/. and 20/. 

For Sums 
under 20/. 

Total. 

In Custody 
January 1. 
1513. 

Queen’s Dench prison 

132 

72 

96 

1G0 

4607 


Fleet prison * - - » 

59 

23 

26 

12 

no|. 

288 

Marshalsea prison - - - 

2 

5 

29 

70 

ir>6 J 


Whitecrnss Street prison - • 1 

1S3 

255 

570 

1929 

2937 

399 

Ilorsemonger Lane prison - 

28 

55 

127 | 

116 

356 

74 

Total | 

401 

_410_ 

848 | 

2317 1 

_ 3979 

761 


It is time, certainly, that something effectual were done to put an end to such flagrant 
abuses— to a system that sends 1,92!) persons to a single prison for debts under 20/. ! 
We do not mean to say or insinuate that credit may not frequently be given to the 
labouring classes with the best effects : but it is of its abuse that we complain, — of its 
being indiscriminately granted to every one ; to those whom it encourages to continue in 
a course of idleness and profligacy, as well as to those industrious and deserving persons 
to whom it may occasionally be of the greatest service. To secure the advantages of 
credit to the public, free from the enormous evils that result from its abuse, is an object 
of the highest importance ; and few things, we believe, would do so much to secure it, 
as the taking from creditors the power to arrest and imprison for debt. —(See Bank¬ 
ruptcy.) 

It was stated in the House of Commons, (19th of February, 1827,) that in the space 
of 2^ years, 70,000 persons were arrested in and about London, at an expense to the 
parties, it may be estimated, of between 150,000/. and 200,000/. 1 In 1827, in the 
metropolis and two adjoining counties, 23,515 warrants to arrest were granted, and 
11,317 bailable processes were executed. Hence it may be concluded, that in this single 
year, within the above limits, no fewer than 12,000 persons were deprived of their 
liberty, on the mere allegation of others, without any proof that they owed them a 
farthing ! Well might Lord Eldon say that “ the law of arrest is a permission to conunit 
acts of greater oppression and inhumanity than are to be met with in slavery itself and that 
the redress of such a grievance would not be attended with any fatal consequences to the 
country.” 

The following Table, which shows that 1,078 persons were committed to IJorsemonger 
Lane prison, in 1842, for debts amounting, in all, to only 2,321/. lG's. 9%d., being, at an 
average, no more than 21. 3 s. 8J//. each, proves that the discussions which have taken 
place with respect to the law of arrest and imprisonment, have not, in any material 
degree, lessened its mischievous operation. Whatever else may be dear in England, 
the fact that thousands of people are annually imprisoned for such miserable trifles 
shows that personal liberty is, at all events, abundantly cheap. 


A Return from Ilorsemonger Lane Gaol of tho Number of Debtors committed to tbe said Gaol, on Pro¬ 
cess out of Courts of Request, during the Year ending 1st of January, 1813 ; staring separately the 
aggregate Amount of Debts and Costs ; showing, in Classes, the Number confined (rom One to less 
.than Ten Days, for Ten Days and less than Thirty, Fifty, Seventy, and One Hundred Days ; and 
6tatmg, also, the Amount paid out of the County or other Kates, for the Maintenance and Support of 
such Prisoners, as accurately as possible. 
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We defy any one to show that the law of arrest and imprisonment has a single good 
consequence to be placed as a set-off against the evils of which it is productive. 
Tradesmen depend, as is clearly evinced by the above statements, upon the despotica) 
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power which it puts in their hands, to get them out of scrapes ; and believe that the fear 
of being subjected to arrest will stimulate even the most suspicious portion of their 
debtors to make payment of their accounts. The records of our prisons, and of our 
insolvent and other courts, show how miserably these expectations are disappointed. We 
believe, indeed, that we are warranted in affirming that the more respectable classes of 
shopkeepers and tradesmen are now generally satisfied that the present system requires 
some very material modifications. The law of arrest and imprisonment is, in fact, 
advantageous to none but knaves and swindlers, and the lowest class of attorneys, who 
frequently buy up small accounts and bills, that they may bring actions upon them, and 
enrich themselves at the expense of the poor, by the magnitude of their charges. Such 
oppressive proceedings are a disgrace to a civilised country. Were the law in question 
repealed, credit would be granted to those only who deserved it; for, generally speaking, 
tradesmen, supposing they had nothing to trust to but their own discretion, would not 
deal, except for ready money, with those of whose character and situation they were not 
perfectly informed; and the difficulty under which all idle and improvident persons 
would thus be placed of obtaining loans, would do much to wean them from their vicious 
courses, and to render them industrious and honest “ Those,” says Dr. Johnson, “ who 
have made the laws, have apparently considered that every deficiency of payment is the 
crime of the debtor. Hut the truth is, that the creditor always shares the act, and often 
more than shares the guilt, of improper trust. It seldom happens that any man imprisons 
another but for debts which he suffered to be contracted in hope of advantage to himself, 
and for bargains in which he proportioned his profit to his own opinion of the hazard; 
and there is no reason why one should punish another for a contract in which both con¬ 
curred.” 

The power of taking goods in execution for debts is also one that requires to be 
materially modified. At present, the household furniture of every man, and even the 
implements vsed in his trade , should there be nothing else to lay hold of, may be seized 
and sold in satisfaction of any petty claim. It seems to us quite clear that some limits 
should be set to this power; and that such articles as are indispensable either to the 
subsistence or the business of any poor man ought to be exempted from execution, and, 
perhaps, distress. The present practice, by stripping its victims of the means of support 
and employment, drives them to despair, and is productive only of crimes and disorders. 

We are glad,to observe that tbefc seems to be a growing conviction among mercantile 
men, of the inconveniences arising from the present practice. A petition against im¬ 
prisonment for small debts, subscribed by many of the most eminent merchants, manu¬ 
facturers, bankers, &c. of the city of Glasgow, was presented to the House of Commons 
in 1888. It contains so brief, and at the same time so forcible, an exposition of the 
evils resulting from the present system, that we shall take the liberty of laying it before 
our readers. 

“ Your petitioners have been long and seriously impressed with the belief that very great evils have 
arisen and do arise from the imprisonment of debtors in Scotland, especially for small sums. 

“ The petitioners will not here question the policy of the existing laws which authorise the imprison¬ 
ment of debtors for considerable sums, nor do they intend to object to the creditor retaining the fullest 

f tower over the property and effects of his debtor ; but they are humbly of opinion that, in so far as thefce 
aws give creditors the power to imprison debtors for small sums, such as for 8/. and under, they are not 
only injurious to the public, and ruinous to the debtor, but even hurtful to tho creditor himself. 

“ It wou’d be a waste of time to dwell upon the hardship of subjecting debtors to imprisonment for 
small debts, contracted sometimes certainly under circumstances of real distress, but more frequently from 
the improper use of credit, with which they are too readily supplied. The creditor takes care that his 
profit shall be commensurate with his risk ; and the debtor is induced to purchase freely, and at any price, 
that which he is not immediately called upon to pay : the creditor coolly and cruelly calculates upon the 
power which the law has granted him over thepersonof his debtor if he fail to discharge his debt to him, 
while the debtor lorgets that, by the credit so imprudently afforded him, he is preparing the way for his 
own ruin, and that of all who have any dependence upon him. • 

“ The total number of debtors imprisoned in the gaol of Glasgow alone, for debts of 81. and under, was, 
in the year 1830, 353 ; in 1831, 410 ; and in 1832, 437 ; while the whole number of incarcerations in that 
gaol for sums of evory description were, in the year 1830, 5.57; in 1831, 630; and In 1832, 696 ; the proportion 
of sums of 8/. and under being nearly two thirds of the whole on the average of these 3 years. 

“ To remedy these evils, your petitioners humbly submit that means should be adopted for the repeal of 
the laws at present in force, in so far as they sanction the recovery of small debts by imprisonment, 
reserving their effect in every other respect; the result of which would be, that credit for small sums 
would be greatly limited, If not entirely extinguished, and the poorer classes rendered more provident; 
and by purchasing with money at a cheaper rate what they now buy at an extravagant price, they would 
be enabled to procure for themselves additional comforts, from the more economical employment of their 
small incomes. 

“ May it therefore please your Honourable House to take this matter into your consideration, and to 
adopt such means as you in your wisdom shall see proper, to prevent the incarceration of debtors for sums 
under 81., and thereby remove or greatly mitigate the evils of improvidence on the part of the debtor, and 
of oppression on tho part of the creditor, which necessarily arise under the present system.” 

So reasonable a proposal, supported by such conclusive statements, could not fail to 
make a deep impression; and a bill was soon after introduced, and passed into a law, 
(stat. 6 & 7 Will. 4. cap. 70.) taking away the power of imprisonment in Scotland for 
debts under 8/. 6s. 8 d. over and above interest and expenses, except in cases of fraud. 
This bill is admitted to have been eminently beneficial; and it is to be hoped that the 
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advantages of which it has been productive may lead to the extension and general appli¬ 
cation of its principle. 0. 

Propriety of placing all small Debts beyond the Pale of the Law. — The taking away 
the power of arrest and imprisonment, except in the case of fraudulent bankruptcy, 
would certainly be a material improvement upon the existing system. I^ut we are satis, 
fied that it does not go far enough; and that by far the most desirable and beneficial 
reform that could be effected in this department would be to take away all action for debts 
under a given sum, as 50l. or 100/. The only exception to this rule should be in the 
case of claims for wages , or labour done under executory contracts. To prevent the 
measure from being defeated, no action should be granted on bills under 501. or 100/. 
except upon those drawn by or upon regular bankers. This would be a radical change 
certainly ; but we arc fully satisfied that it would be highly advantageous to every class 
of the community, and most of all to labourers, retail dealers, and small tradesmen. It 
would protect the former from oppression, at the same time that it would tend power¬ 
fully to render them more provident and considerate; it would teach the latter to ex¬ 
ercise that discretion in the granting of credit which is so very indispensable ; and it 
would be publicly beneficial, by strengthening the moral principle, and making the 
contraction of debts for small sums, without the means of paying them, at once difficult 
and disgraceful. 

We agree entirely in opinion with those who think that it is to no purpose to attempt 
to remedy the defects now pointed out, by multiplying courts and other devices for 
facilitating the speedy recovery of small debts. This is beginning at the wrong end; 
or rather it is attempting to obviate the influence of one abuse by instituting another. 
No wise statesman will ever be easily persuaded to fill the country with petty local 
courts; for these, when not absolutely necessary, are the merest nuisances imaginable ; 
and he would, at all events, exert himself, in the first instance, to do away, in so far 
as possible, with the circumstances that make individuals resort to them. But it is 
certain that nine tenths of the cases in county courts originate in questions as to simple 
contract debts under 50/. ; and were such debts placed, as they ought to be, beyond the 
pale of the law, the courts would be wholly unnecessary. Our object ought not to be 
to provide means for enforcing the payment of trifling debts, \mito prevent their contraction. 
We believe, indeed, that, instead of lessening, the multiplication of district courts will 
materially aggravate, all the evils of the present credit system. The belief that they 
may readily enforce their claims by resorting to them will make shopkeepers and trades¬ 
men still more disposed than at present to give credit, while the unprincipled, the incon¬ 
siderate, and the necessitous will eagerly grasp at this increased facility. What there is 
of caution amongst our retail dealers is in no inconsiderable degree owing to the want 
of those petty tribunals so many are anxious to have universally established. The more 
they are increased, the less will caution prevail. But instead of diminishing this virtue, 
— for such it really is,— it cannot be too much increased. Nothing will ever deter those 
who ought not to obtain credit from taking it while in their power ; but those who 
give it may he made to exercise greater discretion ; they may he made to know that it 
is a private transaction between themselves and those to whom they grant it; and that 
in the case of petty debts they have only their own sagacity to look to, such transactions 
not being cognizable by law. A measure of the sort here proposed would not, as some 
appear to imagine, annihilate credit. It would, no doubt, annihilate that spurious 
indiscriminating species of credit, that is as readily granted to the spendthrift and pro¬ 
digal, as to the frugal and industrious individual ; but to the same extent that it de¬ 
prived the former of the means of obtaining accommodation, it would extend those of 
the latter. Nothing short of this — nothing but the placing all small debts beyond 
the pale of the law — will ever fully impress tradesmen with a conviction of the vast 
advantages that would result to themselves from their withdrawing their confidence from 
courts and prisons, and preventing every one from getting upon their books, of whose 
situation and circumstances they are not fully aware ; nor will anything else be able 
completely to eradicate the flagrant abuses inherent in the present credit system, and 
which have gone far to render it a public nuisance. 

One of the worst consequences of the present system is the sort of thraldom in which 
it keeps thousands of labourers and other individuals, whom the improper facilities for 
obtaining credit originally led into debt. Such persons dare not leave the shops to 
which they owe accounts; and they dare neither object to the quality of the goods 
offered to them, nor to the prices charged. Dr. Johnson has truly observed, that “he 
that once owes more than he can pay, is often obliged to bribe his creditor to patience 
by increasing his debt. Worse and worse commodities at a higher and higher price are 
forced upon him; he is impoverished by compulsive traffic; and at last overwhelmed in 
the common receptacles of misery by debts which, without his own consent, were ac¬ 
cumulated on his head. ” By taking away all right of action upon small debts, this system 
of invisible hut substantial coercion would be put an end to. The tradesman would 
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take care who got, in the first instance, upon his books ; and instead of forcing article* 
upon him, would cease to fur^h him with any unless he found he was regular 
in making his payments; while the customer to whom credit was of importance would 
know that his only chance of obtaining it would depend upon his character and re¬ 
putation for punctuality. The abuses of the sort now alluded to, that grew out of 
what has been denominated the truck system, justly occasioned its abolition; but these 
were trifling compared with those that originate in the bringing of petty debts within the 
pale of the Taw. 

When the former edition of this work was published we were not aware that it had been previously 
proposed to take away all action for debts unuer 50/. or 100/.; but we have since met with a pamphlet, 
entitled Credit Pernicious , published in 1823, in which this plan is proposed and ably supported. There 
are also some valuable remarks and observations on the topics now treated of, in the Treatise on the 
Police , %c. (if the Metropolis , by the author of the “ Cabinet Lawyer/’ pp. 114—134. 

CREW, the company of sailors belonging to any ship or vessel. Formerly no 
British ship could be navigated except by a crew Jtha of which were British subjects, 
besides the master ; and every ship of 80 tons burden and upwards had to carry to 
sea a certain number of apprentices in proportion to her tonnage. But these regu¬ 
lations have been abandoned. — (See Navigation Laws). The crews of British ships 
may now consist wholly of Englishmen, or wholly of foreigners, or they may be 
mixed together in any proportion; and it is no longer necessary to carry to sea a 
single apprentice. The duties and rights of seamen are explained under the articles 
Seamen and Mercantile Marine Act in this work. Ready obedience to the lawful 
orders of their superiors, ability to discharge their duties, and alacrity in their per¬ 
formance, at all times and under the most perilous circumstances, arc the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of good seamen. 

CUBEBS (Ger. Kubeben; Fr. Cubebes; It. Cubebi; Sp. Cubebas; Rus. Kubebii; 
Lat. Piper Cnbeba ; Arab. Kebdbeh; Javan. Kumunkns; Hind. Cubab-chinie'), the pro¬ 
duce of a vine or climber extensively grown in Java. It is a small dried fruit, like a 
pepper-corn, but somewhat longer. Cubebs have a hot, pungent, aromatic, slightly 
bitter taste ; and a fragrant agreeable odour. They should be chosen large, fresh, 
sound, and the heaviest that can he procured. A duty on their importation, after 
being reduced in 1842 from 6d. to \d. per lb., was repealed in 1845. During the 3 
years ending with 1852 the average annual imports and exports of cubebs amounted 
respectively to 56,945 and 25,993 lbs., leaving about 31,000 lbs. for consumption. 
Their price in London varied, in Sept. 1853, from 51. 10s. to 7/. per cwt. 

CUCUMBER, a tropical plant, of which there are many varieties, largely cultivated 
in hothouses in England. 

CUDBEAR, a purple or violet coloured powder used in dyeing violet, purple, and 
crimson, prepared from a species of lichen ( Lichen tartareus Lin.), or crustaceous moss, 
growing commonly on limestone rocks in Sweden, Scotland, the north of England, 
&c. About 130 tons of this lichen are annually exported from Sweden. It commonly 
sells in the port of London for about 20/. per ton ; hut to prepare it for use it must he 
washed and dried; and by these operations the weight is commonly diminished a half, 
and the price, in effect, doubled. Though possessing great beauty and lustre at first, 
the colours obtained from cudbear are so very fugaeeous, that they ought never to be 
employed hut in aid of some other more permanent dye, to which they may give body 
and vivacity. In this country it is chiefly used to give strength and brilliancy to the 
blues dyed with indigo, and to produce a saving in that article ; it is also used as a ground 
for madder reds, which commonly incline too much to yellow, and are made rosy by this 
addition. The name cudbear was given to this powder by Dr. Cuthbert Gordon, who, 
having obtained a patent for the preparation, chose in this way to connect it with his 
own name.— ( Bancroft , Philosophy of Permanent Colours , vol. i. pp. 300—304.) 

CUMMIN SEED (Ger. Kumin ; Fr. Cumin ; It. Comino , Cumino; Sp. Comino ; 
Arab. Kemun ), the seeds of an annual plant ( Cuminium Cyminum Lin.), a native of 
Egypt, hut extensively cultivated in Sicily and Malta. They have a strong, peculiar, 
heavy odour, and a warm, bitterish, disagreeable taste. They are long and slender. 

CURRANTS (Fr. Raisins de Corinthe ; Ger. Korinthen; It. Uve passe di Corinto ; 
Lat. Passulcs Corinthiacce ; Rus. Korinha, Opoek; Sp. Pasas de Corinto'), a small species of 
grape, largely cultivated in Zante, Cephalonia, and Ithaca, of which islands they form 
the staple produce ; and in the Morea, in the vicinity of Patras. The plant is delicate: 
and as 6 or 7 years must elapse, after a plantation has been formed, before it begins to 
produce, its cultivation requires a considerable outlay of capital. The crop is particularly 
liable to injury from rains in harvest, and is altogether of a very precarious description. 
After being dried in the sun, the currants are exported packed in large butts. They 
are in extensive demand in this country ; and, when mixed with flour and suet, make 
a dish that is peculiarly acceptable to the lower classes. But, as if it had been intended 
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to put them beyond the reach of all but the richest individuals, they were burdened, 
down to 1834, with the exorbitant duty of 44s. 4d. a cwt. In that year, however, the 
duty was reduced a half, or to 22s. 2d. a cwt.,and their importation was inconsequence 
very materially increased. We, however, observed in a former edition of this work 
that as the price of currants in bond varied from 20 s. to 35s. a cwt., a duty of 22*. 2d. 
a cwt. was a great deal too high ; and that it was, no doubt, owing to its amount that the consumption of 
currants was not materially greater. Sir Robert Peel, wo are glad to say, took this view of the matter, 
and reduced the duty on currants, in 1844, to 15s. a cwt. The result has been such as had been antlci- 

f >ated. At an average of the 3 years ending with 1842, 183,836 cwts. currants were annually entered 
or consumption, producing an annual revenue of 212,894/. But, at an average of the years 1849 and 
1850, no fewer than 419,846 cwts. were entered for consumption, while the annual revenue was increased 
to 330,241/. 1 This, therefore, is one of the most mcmorablo instances of the advantage of a judicious 
reduction of an excessive duty on an article in extensive demand. Besides increasing the comforts 
of the public and the amount of the revenue, it has given a considerable stimulus to the trade with 
Greece and the Ionian Islands, currants being the principal product which they have to export. 
No abatement of duties is made on account of any damage received by currants. 

A Treasury letter of the 30th of Match, 1816, directs the following tares to be allowed, with liberty to 
the merchant and officers to take the actual tare when either party is dissatisfied. Currants in casks 
from Zante 13 per cent., Leghorn '0 per cent., Trieste 10 per cent. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE, the house or office where commodities are entered for im¬ 
portation or exportation ; where the duties, bounties, or drawbacks payable or receivable 
upon such importation or exportation are paid or received; and where ships are cleared 
out, &c. 

For information as to the proceedings necessary at the Cu6tom-hou.se on importing or exporting 
commodities, sec the article Importation and Exportation. 

The principal British Custom-house is in London ; but there are Custom-houses subordinate to tliu 
latter in all considerable sea-port towns. 

CUSTOMS, arc duties charged upon commodities on their being imported into or 
exported from a country. 

Customs duties seem to have existed in every commercial country. The Athenians 
laid a tax of a fifth on the corn and other merchandise imported from foreign countries, 
and also on several of the commodities exported from Attica. The portoria, or customs 
payable on the commodities imported into, and exported from, the different ports in the 
Ilotnan empire, formed a very ancient and important part of the public revenue. The 
rates at which they were charged were fluctuating and various, and little is now known 
respecting them. Cicero informs us, that the duties on corn exported from the ports of 
Sicily were, in his time, 5 per cent. Under the Imperial government, the amount of 
lhe portoria depended as much on the caprice of the prince as on the real exigencies of 
the state. Though sometimes diminished, they were never entirely remitted, and were 
much more frequently increased. Under the Byzantine emperors, they were as high as 
1 2} } per cent. 

Customs duties existed in England previously to the Conquest. They appear to 
have derived their name from having been immemorially or customarily charged on 
certain articles when conveyed acioss the principal ferries, bridges, &c. within the 
kingdom, and on these and other articles of native and foreign produce, when exported 
from or imported into the kingdom. In 1206', the entire customs revenue of England, 
including that derived from tolls and fairs, amounted to only 4,958/. 7s. S^r/, ! It is not, 
therefore, true, as has sometimes been stated, that the king’s first claim to the customs 
was established in the reign of Edward I. But that able and politic prince, by 
rendering the levy of the old duties more effectual, and procuring the sanction of par¬ 
liament to the imposition of new duties, was the first who made the customs revenue of 
any material importance. The duties were, at first, principally laid on wool, woolfels 
(sheep-skins), and leather when exported. There were also extraordinary duties paid 
by aliens, which were denominated parva costuma, to distinguish them from the former, 
or magna costuma. The duties of tonnage and poundage, of which mention is so fre¬ 
quently made in English history, were customs duties ; the first being paid on wine by 
the tun, and the latter being an ad valorem duty of so much a pound on all other 
merchandise. When these duties were granted to the Crown, they were denominated 
subsidies; and as the duty of poundage had continued for a lengthened period at the 
rate of Is. a pound, or 5 per cent., a subsidy came, in the language of the customs, to 
denote an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. The new subsidy granted in the reign of 
William III. was an addition of 5 per cent, to the duties on most imported com¬ 
modities. — ( Treatise on Taxation, by the author of this work, 2d. ed. p. 234.) 

The various customs duties were collected, for the first time, in a book of rates pub¬ 
lished in the reign of Charles II. j a new book of rates being again published in the 
reign of George I. But, exclusive of the duties entered in these two books, many more 
had been imposed at different times; so that the accumulation of the duties, and the 
complicated regulations to which they gave rise, were productive of the greatest embar¬ 
rassment. The evil was increased by the careless manner in which new duties were 
added to the old; a percentage being sometimes added to the original tax; while at 
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other times the commodity wa^qptimated by a new standard of bulk, weight, number, 
or value, and charged with an additional impost, without any reference to the duties 
formerly imposed. The confusion arising from these sources was still further aug¬ 
mented by the special appropriation of each of the duties, and the consequent neces¬ 
sity of a separate calculation for each. The intricacy and confusion inseparable from 
such a state of things proved a serious injury to commerce, and led to many frauds and 
abuses. 

The Customs Consolidation Act, introduced by Mr. Pitt in 1787, did much to remedy 
these inconveniences. The method adopted was, to abolish the existing duties on all 
articles, and to substitute in their stead one single duty on each article, equivalent to the 
aggregate of the various duties by which it had previously been loaded. A more simple 
and uniform system was, at the same time, introduced into the business of the Custom¬ 
house. These alterations were productive of the best effects. But the many changes 
in the customs duties and regulations which took place during the lengthened 
struggle terminated in 1815, having again introduced a great deal of complexity into 
the business of the Custom-house, a new consolidation was effected in 1825. The 
numerous statutes relating to the customs, amounting, including parts of statutes, to 
about 450, were repealed and compressed into some half dozen statutes of a reasonable 
bulk, and draw’ll up with a commendable degree of perspicuity. 

The numerous reforms effected by Sir Robert Peel occasioned further changes. 
And those, and the various reforms effected by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Gladstone), made it necessary again to consolidate the Customs laws. This was 
accomplished by the Customs Consolidation Act of 1858, the ] 6 & 17 Viet. c. 107. This 
statute, which was drawn up under the direction of James Wilson, Esq., Secretary 
to the Treasury, is at once brief, comprehensive, and so clear as to he level to the 
comprehension of those least acquainted with such matters. It comprises the whole 
law respecting the importation, exportation, warehousing, smuggling, &c., of goods, 
with the regulations to he observed in the coasting and colonial trades, &c. This, 
however, is only a part of its merit: for, besides condensing and simplifying the 
various customs laws, it has introduced some most important improvements. It has, 
for instance, made an end, in so far at least as the customs is concerned, of the unjust 
regulation which, by exempting the Crown from the payment of costs, obliged a party 
in a suit with the commissioners, even when successful, to pay his own expenses. It 
also relieves alf goods seized, on the allegation of their not having paid the proper duty, 
from seizure on the importer depositing the amount claimed by the Customs, till the 
point is inquired into and properly decided, when, if the Customs are found to have 
made an overcharge, a corresponding part of the sum deposited is to be returned to 
the merchant, with interest at the rate of 5 per cent., and the expenses of suit. The 
act further provides that an importer who considers himself aggrieved by a decision of 
the Board of Customs, may, if lie choose, have the case inquired into in open court 
before a Commissioner, where he may meet the officer making the accusation face to 
face, and learn by examination and otherwise the nature of the evidence by which it is 
supported, and the real facts of the case. The Commissioner who conducts an inquiry 
of this sort reports the evidence so taken to the Board, who may, thereupon, con¬ 
firm or modify their decision ; it being optional with the merchant either to abide by 
it or to carry the case before a competent tribunal. And in the event of the duty 
or penalty claimed being under 100/., or of the case being of a simple kind, it may he 
tried before magistrates, county courts, and other inferior tribunals, so that the public 
will no longer be debarred from asserting their rights by the heavy expense attending 
trials in the Exchequer Court and at the assizes. The most important portions of 
this statute are given under the various heads to which it refers. (See Coasting 
Tkadk, Colonies and Colony Trade, Importation and Exportation, Smuggling, 
&c ) But every merchant will do well to supply himself with the statute ; and to 
make its provisions the subject of careful study. 

Customs duties, like all duties on particular commodities, though advanced in the First 
instance by the merchant, are ultimately paid by those by whom they are consumed. 
When a government lays a duty on the foreign commodities which enter its ports, the 
duty falls entirely on such of its own subjects as purchase these commodities; for the 
foreigners would cease supplying its markets with them, if they did not get the full 
price of the commodities, exclusive of the tax ; and, for the same reason, when a govern 
ment lays a duty on the commodities which its subjects are about to export, the duty 
does not fall on them, but on the foreigners by whom they are bought. If, therefore, 
it were possible for a country to raise a sufficient revenue by laying duties on exported 
commodities, such revenue would be wholly derived from others, and it would be totally 
relieved from the burden of taxation, except in so far as duties might be imposed by 
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foreigners on the goods it imports from them, Care, however, must be taken, in im- 
posing'duiies on exportation, not to lay them on commodities that may be produced at 
the same, or nearly the same, cost by foreigners; for the effect of the duty would then 
be to make the market be supplied by others, and to put an entire stop to their export¬ 
ation. But in the event of a country possessing any decided natural or acquired advan¬ 
tage in the production of any sort of commodities, a duty on their exportation would 
seem to be the most unexceptionable of all taxes. If the Chinese chose to act on this 
principle, and had the power, they might derive a considerable revenue from a duty on 
exported teas, which would fall entirely on the English and other foreigners who buy 
them. The coal and tin, and perhaps, also, some of the manufactured goods produced 
in this country, seem to be in this predicament. 

The revenue derived from the customs duties in 1590, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
amounted to no more than 50,000/. In 1613, it had increased to 148,075/. ; of which 
no less than 109,572/. were collected in London. In 1660, at the Restoration, the 
customs produced 421,582/.; and at the Revolution, in 1688, they produced 781,987/. 
During the reigns of William III. and Anne, the customs revenue was considerably 
augmented, the nett payments into the exchequer in 1712 being 1,315,423/. During 
the war terminated by the peace of Paris in 1763, the nett produce of the customs 
revenue of Great Britain amounted to nearly 2,000,000/. In 1792, it amounted to 
4,407,000/. In 1815, at the close of the war, it amounted to 11,360,000/. ; and 
last year (1852) it amounted to 20,048,744/. 11s. 4<Z., and including Ireland, to 
22,137,120/. Is. lid. 

Astonishing, however, as the increase of the customs revenue has certainly been, it is 
not quite so great as it appears. Formerly the duties on some considerable articles, such 
as sugar, brandy, wine, Sic. imported from abroad, were divided partly into customs 
duties charged on their importation, and partly into excise duties on their being taken 
into consumption. But these duties have since been wholly transferred to the customs; 
the facilities afforded, by means of the warehousing system, for paying the duties in the 
way most convenient for the merchant, having obviated the necessity of dividing them 
into different portions. 

It will be seen from various articles in this work—(see Brandy, Geneva, Smuggling, 
Tea, Tobacco, &c.) —that the exorbitant amount of the duties which have been laid on 
various articles imported from abroad leads to much smuggling and fraud ; and requires, 
besides, an extraordinary expense in many departments of the customs service, which 
might be avoided were these duties reduced within more reasonable limits. This, how¬ 
ever, is the business of government, and not of those intrusted with the management of 
the customs; and it would he unjust to the latter not to mention that this department 
has been essentially improved, during the last forty years, in respect of economy, what¬ 
ever may be thought of its efficiency. The following extracts from a letter to the 
Right Hon. H. Goulburn, ascribed to a late chairman of the Board of Customs 
(li. B. Dean, Esq.), give a brief but satisfactory view of the improvements that have 
been effected: — 

44 As regards the department of customs in 1792, tho principal officers engaged in the receipt of the 
duties in the port of London were patent officers. 

“ The first Earl of Liverpool was collector inwards. 

14 The late Duke of Manchester, collector outwards. 

“ The Duke of Newcastle, and afterwards the Earl of Guilford, comptroller inwards and outwards. 

“ Tx>rd Stowell, surveyor of subsidies and petty customs, 

“ l hose noblemen took no part in the oflicial duties, but merely exercised* the right of appointing 
deputies and clerks. 

“ Both principals and deputes were remunerated l»y fees. The patentees received the fees denomi¬ 
nated patent, and the deputies retained the fees called the fees of usage for their own uso. In addition 
to these foes, both deputies and clerks received fees for despatch. 

“ 'The same S 3 stem prevailed throughout the whole department. Tho salaries of the officers were 
nominal; and the principal proportion of all official income was derived from fees. These fees were 
constantly varying both in rate and amount, and formed a continual source of dispute and complaint 
between the merchant and the officer. 

“ This system (after having been repeatedly objected to by various commissions of inquiry, and finally 
by the committee of finance in 1797.) was put an end to in the year 1812, by the act 51 Geo. 3. c. 71., by 
which all patent offices and fees were abolished, and compensation allowances granted to the patent 
officers, and fixed salaries established. 

“ The additional salaries granted under this arrangement amounted to about 200,000/,, and tho tem¬ 
porary compensation allowances to about 40,000/. per annum. 

“ The fees abolished, and from which the public were relieved, amounted to about 100,000/. per 
annum. „ 

“ In addition to the amount of fees from which the public were relieved, various allowances made by 
the Crown to officers for quarantine, coal poundage, poundage on seizures, and many other incidental 
allowances, which did not appear on the establishment, were also abolished, and the salaries of every 
officer placed at one view upon the establishment. 

“ The effect of these salutary measures has been to give a great Apparent increase to officers’ salaries 
since 1791 ; and, upon a more comparison of the establishment of 1792 with 1830, without the above ex¬ 
planation, it would appear that the pay of the officers had been most materially augmented, whereas, in 
point of faet, the difference is iu the mode of payment; and the incomes of the officers at the present 
period (as compared with 1792) are in general less; and, consequently, the public are less taxed for tho 
performance of the 6 ame duty now than in 1792. 

2 112 
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“ In the year 1792, the warehousing system had not been established. Officers were admitted at all 
ages, ami there was no system of classification or promotion. The officers at the out-ports and in 
London were generally appointed through local influence; and were too often persons who had Tailed in 
trade, or had been in menial service, and who regarded their situations rather as a comfortable provision 
for their families than as offices for which efficient services were required. The superintendence and 
powers of the Board were cramped and interfered with by circumstances and considerations which pre¬ 
vented the enforcement of wholesome regulation. The whole system was so imperfect, so far back only 
as 1818, that a special commission was appointed to inquire into the department; and, upon the recom¬ 
mendation of that commission, various regulations have been adopted. 

“ The ago of admission has been limited; a system of classification and promotion of officers, and a 
graduated scale of salaries, established throughout the whole department; and, by this means, local 
Interference in the promotion of officers has been abolished ; the attendance of officers increased, regu¬ 
lated, and strictly enforced; holidays ^educed from 46 in the year to 3, viz. Good Friday, the King’s 
birthday, and Christmas-day; useless oaths, and bonds, and forms of documents of various kinds, dis¬ 
continued; increased facility and dispatch afforded to the merchants’ business; the accounts kept in 
the different offices, and returns of all kind, revised, simplified, and reduced ; and various minor regu¬ 
lations of detail established; the whole machinery of the department remodelled, and adapted to the 
trade and commerce of the country. 

“ In Ireland, the number of officers employed at all the ports, in the year ended the 5th of January, 
1830, and the salaries and charges, did not much exceed the number and expense at the port of Dublin 
alone in 1818; and within the space of 11 years, nearly two thirds of the officers employed at the ports 
in Ireland have been discontinued ; the number having been, in 1818, 1755 ; in 1829, 544 ; and an annual 
reduction in salaries and charges has been effected to the extent of 173,724/. ; the amount having been, 
in 1818, 285,115/.; in 1829, 111,391/. (103,813/. of that amount having been reduced between the years 
1823 and 1828), upon an expenditure of 285,115/. ; and the receipts were nearly equal, in 1827, to those of 
1818 and 1823, notwithstanding the total repeal of the cross Channel duties, amounting to about 340,000/. 
per annum, subsequent to the latter period. 

“ Influence is no longer allowed to prevail; and in many cases which have recently occurred, and in 
which the patronage o( government might have been fairly exercised, it has been at once abandoned, m 
order to give way to arrangements by which the services of some very intelligent and highly respectable 
officers, w hose offices had been abolished, could be again rendered available with a mateiial saving to the 
public. 

“ By an order from the Lords of the Treasury, of the 20th of February. 1830, the salaries of the com¬ 
missioners, and of other officers, have been prospectively reduced, and directions given to revise the 
whole establishment in the spirit of that order, with a-view to every possible reduction.” 

Defects and Improvement of the Customs Establishment. — The above are great im¬ 
provements, and reflect credit alike on the government and the Board of Customs. But 
the latter has, notwithstanding, been less efficient than might have been expected. A 
few years ago it was found that extensive frauds had been carried on in the port of 
London for a lengthened period, in the entry of silks, gloves, and other highly taxed 
articles, through the connivance of the customs officers. The origin, no doubt, of 
these, as of most similar frauds, inay he traced to the exorbitancy of the then existing 
duties, and to the consequent temptation which they held out to smuggling on the part 
of the importers and the corruption of the officers. But, admitting this, it is, at the 
same time, abundantly clear that had anything like an efficient supervision and cheek 
been exercised hv the commissioners and their superior officers, these frauds could not 
have been carried on so long, or to such an extent. 'The commissioners could not hut 
he aware that frauds of no common magnitude were taking place in the entry of goods 
in the Thames. Private paities had assured them that such was the case; and, inde¬ 
pendently of this, the fact must have been established to the conviction of every rea¬ 
sonable person by comparing the accounts given by the French custom-house of the 
exportation of silks, gloves, &c. from France for England, with the entries of the same 
in our customs returns. And it was the duty of the commissioners, on seeing this 
extraordinary discrepancy, to have themselves immediately entered into a searching in¬ 
quiry into its origin, and not to have devolved that duty on others, or waited till 
the frauds were discovered by the confessions of some of those engaged in can) ing 
them on. 

We hope it will not he supposed, from anything now stated, that we have any wish 
to extenuate the guilt of the officers who participate in the plunder of the revenue; 
but, how much and how deservedly soever we may blame them, we need not he sur¬ 
prised, considering their situation in life, the smallness of their salaries, and the careless¬ 
ness of their superiors, that they should sometimes yield to the powerful temptations 
to which they are exposed. 

In 1851 the Commissioners of Customs were so ill-advised as to institute numerous 
actions, some of them of a very paltry description, against two of the principal London 
Dock Companies. We mentioned in the last edition of this work, that it was most 
probable that these actions, even if the Commissioners were successful, would do little 
more than establish some irregularity or neglect of duty on the part of the Dock 
^Companies, whose ipterests, in as far as the collection of the revenue is concerned, are, 
in effect, identical with those of the government. The result has more than justified 
these anticipations. The proceedings against the Companies, which were of a most 
vexatious, costly, and oppressive character, terminated in their substantial acquittal. 
The irregularities (for they amounted to nothing more) of which they were convicted, 
were venial in the extreme, and, in truth, quite unworthy of pqhlic notice. 
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This, however, is a case in which good has been educed out of evil. The extraor¬ 
dinary proceedings now referred to, coupled with the delays and other annoyances 
experienced by merchants in transacting business with the Customs, rendered that 
department extremely unpopular. A very general demand was in consequence made 
for an effectual reform of the practices followed in the Custom-house, and for a recon¬ 
struction of the Board. The subject was carefully investigated by a committee of 
the House of Commons. And we are glad to be able to say that the most important 
object, or the simplification of the business conducted by the Customs, and the placing 
it on a more equitable footing, has been in great measure effected by the Consolidation 
Act to which we have already referred. The Board has not, indeed, been amended. 
But there are fewer Commissioners now than formerly, so that the responsibility 
attaching to each is increased, though the general opinion seems to be that they are still 
too numerous. It is believed that in future, when new Commissioners are appointed, 
they will be selected, more frequently than hitherto, from among the officers of the 
establishment, and the mercantile body. And this, notwithstanding the contrary 
opinion of the Commissioners, would be a great improvement. . 

The smuggling that is still carried on, despite the officers, is principally occasioned 
by the high duties on tea (now in course of being reduced), tobacco, and a few other 
articles. The land guard, and the preventive water guard, costing together about 
S70.000/. a year, might be dispensed with, were the duties now referred to adequately 
reduced. 

In Scotland, separate Custom-houses seem to be multiplied to a useless extent. It is 
true that some years ago a very considerable change for the better was effected in the 
Scotch Customs department; but it is still susceptible of, and should be subjected to, 
great curtailment. Why should a collector, comptroller, clerks, &c. be employed to 
transact business that in many instances would not afford half employment for a single 
officer? 

The reader will find, in the accounts of most imported articles of any consequence 
given in this work, statements of the customs duty paid on their importation. It may 
he useful, however, to have them all brought together in one point of view, as in the 
following Table. But it must, at the same time, he borne in mind that the duties on 
many of the articles comprised in this table have been repealed, and those on others re. 
duced, in the course of the present year (1853). See Tariff. 


An Account of the Gross and Nett Produce of the Customs Revenue of Great Rritain, in the Year ended 
. r »th January, 1851; distinguishing the Amount collected on each Article usually contributing 1000/. or 
more to the Revenue of the U. Kingdom. 


List of Articles. 




Gross Produce. 



Nett Produce. 


J 

England. 


Scotland. 


Great Britain. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great Britain. | 

Dulif * lutvardi. 

£ 


d. 

£ *. 

d. 

£ $. d 

£ t. d. 

£ i. d. 

£ t. 

d. 

Almoiuls (not biller) 

5,868 

12 


629 10 


6.498 3 3 

5,685 0 11 

627 14 11 

6,312 15 

10 


10,398 

S 

8 

1,962 6 

0 

12,560 14 8 

10,334 3 It) 

1,924 13 11 

12,258 17 

9 

Baskets ... 

3,498 

6 

8 

132 11 


3,631 1 4 

3,497 12 6 
3,750 3 1 

132 9 5 

3,630 1 

11 

Brer, spruce 

3,756 

2 


459 18 

9 

4,216 1 1 

459 8 2 

4,209 11 

3 

Books 

7 1 

19 

J 

UA 

4 

7,751 3 1 

7,498 4 2 

71 fi 2 

7,569 10 

4 

Boots, shoes, and calashes 

3, SVG 

4 

7 

1 

3,858 0 f 

3,819 14 6 

31 lfi 1 

3,851 10 

7 

Boot fronts 

5,263 

11 


0 1 

A 

5,263 12 It 

5,253 18 5 

0 1 6 

5,253 19 

III 

Butter - 

149,179 

17 

(1 

9,190 6 

A 

158,370 3 5 

148,927 4 C 

9,153 17 9 

158,081 1 

9 

Capers - 

2,159 

19 

10 

9 6 

11 

2,169 6 t 

2,156 6 4 

8 12 9 

2,164 19 

1 

Cassia Lignca 

1,04(1 

15 

4 

207 19 

6 

1,218 14 If 

1,039 1 1 

207 19 6 

1,847 0 

7 

Cheese ... 

09,327 


o 

16,016 0 

7 

85,343 5 7 

68,601 18 7 

15,870 0 7 

84,474 19 

2 

Chicory, or anv other vegetable 
matter applicable to the uses 
of chicory or coffee 

3,509 

13 


1,021 0 

0 

V>30 13 10 

3,509 11 2 

1,020 18 7 

4,530 9 

9 

China, porcelain and earthen- 

3,431 

9 

0 

14 16 

11 

3,446 5 11 

3,412 5 11 

14 16 11 

3,427 2 10 


7,410 

10 

fi 

228 5 

11 

7,638 16 8 

7,399 16 3 

228 511 

7,628 2 

2 


4,053 

17 

6 

126 12 


4,180 9 7 

4,053 8 7 

126 12 1 

4,180 0 

8 

Cocoa, cocoa husks and shells, 
and chocolate 

17,080 

17 

0 

20 0 

3 

17,106 17 3 

17,083 18 5 

16 19 10 

17,100 18 

3 

Coffee 

532,744 

0 

1 

20,051 10 


552,795 10 6 

531,608 10 1 

20,027 6 3 

651,635 16 

4 

Coit rope, twine and strands - 

2,125 

2 

6 

4 7 

5 

2,129 9 11 

2,109 14 1 

4 7 5 

2,114 1 

6 

Copper ore and regulus 

2,285 

7 

7 

0 0 


2,285 7 8 

2,281 0 5 

0 0 1 

2,281 0 

6 

Coi ks, ready made - 
Com, meal and Hour 

5,273 

6 


M 14 

2 

5,284 0 11 

5,262 5 7 

10 1 7 

5,272 7 

2 

329,874 

7 

8 

54,416 16 

1 

384,291 3 9 

326,415 18 5 

53,964 3 10 

380,410 2 

3 

Cotton manulactures, -wholly 
or in part made up 

2,052 

15 

! 

23 5 

11 

2,076 1 0 

2,028 12 11 

8 5 11 

2,036 18 

10 

Currants - * 

312,570 

0 

0 

5,282 0 

8 

317,852 0 8 

312,436 0 10 

5,199 14 0 

317,635 14 H) 


38,572 

15 

7 

2 13 

fi 1 

38,675 9 1 

38,515 9 6 

2 13 6 

38,518 3 

0 

Embroidery and needlework • 

10,942 

18 

1 

100 1 

3 

11,042 19 4 

10,906 17 6 

100 1 3 

11,006 18 

9 

Figs 

25,544 

10 

4 

613 11 

3 

26,188 1 7 

26,153 0 1 

638 0 0 

*6,791 0 

1 

Fish, anchovies - - 

1,009 

3 

7 

3 7 

8 

1,612 11 3 

1,594 9 fi 

3 4 2 

1,597 13 

8 

of all other sorts 

1,411 

35,402 

2 

11 

2 17 

8 

1,414 0 7 

1,391 15 10 

2 17 8 

1,391 13 

6 

Flowers, artificial - 

5 

9 

2 5 VI 

15,401 11 7 

15,385 0 1 

2 5 10 

15,387 5 

It 

Ginger, dry 
preserved 

4,610 

12 

0 

69 13 

8 

4,680 5 8 

2,744 15 1 

4,557 3 2 

69 13 8 

4,626 16 

10 

2,668 

10 

11 

76 4 

a 

2,652 7 5 

76 4 2 

*,728 11 

7 

Glass bottles, covered with 
wicker, or of green or com¬ 
mon glass 

of all other sorts 

1,276 

5 

9! 

125 5 


1,401 11 4 

1,273 13 2 

124 16 6 

1,398 9 

7 

9,242 

19 

4 

39 6 

9 

9,282 6 1 

9,187 13 9 

38 12 8 

9,226 6 

A 

Gloves, of leather - * 

43,637 

1 

2 

0 16 1C 

43,637 18 0 

43,564 14 9 

0 16 10 

43,565 11 

l 


1,449 

4 

11 

134 9 

7 

1,583 14 6 

1,443 18 11 

134 1 8 

1,578 0 

Hair^orgoats' wool, manufac- 

1,813 

8 

10 

0 0 

9 

1,813 9 7 

1,799 IR 10 

0 0 9 

1,799 19 

7 

Uams - 

Hats or bonnets of straw 

3,339 

12 

3 

588 14 

1 

3,928 6 6 

3,256 17 10 

680 1 

3,836 19 

0 


14 

5 

1 0 

0 

1,283 14 6 

1,282 11 11 

too 

i,yu a u» 
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Great Britain. England. 


4,986 13 10 
4,636 6 9 
7,963 4 8 

2,861 0 3 

1,018 17 7 
4.5LO 5 6 

18,709 17 1 
19,030 13 10 
4,027 16 4 

12,449 18 1 
1,945 4 1 

2,201 9 A 
70,967 19 9 


1,222 10 3 
1,315 15 0 
72,281 19 3 
2,779 4 11 
885 11 fi 
1,784 8 7 


3,575 1 5 9 
2,741 10 7 
1,696 9 2 
1,838 18 2 
5,865 19 3 
161,232 16 5 
12,072 10 9 
1,821 3 0 
1,691 12 5 
24,4 53 5 5 
219,172 15 7 
707 18 3 


1,035.063 6 2 

1,302,804 18 5 
13,1161 0 6 
12,905 17 0 


£ s. d. 
1,052 7 5 
11,544 8 6 
2,756 1 3 6 
2,067 7 7 


4.986 14 4 
4,645 7 8 

8,846 14 7 
2,887 6 6 

1,179 7 1 

4,582 16 G 
19,012 9 1 

19,860 1 2 1 

4,090 14 1 


939 15 2 
11,455 18 2 
2,715 1 5 
2,067 7 7 


4,986 13 10 
4,625 16 10 
7,953 9 1 

2,861 0 3 
1,004 19 7 

4,506 13 6 
18,658 2 7 
18,935 10 7 
3,993 17 6 


1,050 3 6 
11,539 12 6 
2,732 1 6 

2,067 7 7 


4,986 14 4 
4,(.34 17 9 
8,836 11 5 
2,887 6 6 
1,164 15 11 
4,57 9 4 6 
18,990 It 7 
19,765 8 10 
4,056 15 3 


309 12 1 12,759 10 2 12,371 0 0 

1,093 8 4 3,038 12 5 1,920 18 9 

16 14 II 2,218 4 4 2,188 11 2 

3,050 2 8 74,018 2 5 70,458 17 11 


101 6 9 
6,402 0 0 
30 2 5 
43 3 7 
43 18 5 


1,222 10 3 
1,417 1 9 

78,(.85 19 3 
2,809 7 4 
92S 15 1 
1,828 7 0 


1,221 15 8 
1,285 5 6 
72.157 17 7 
2,768 0 7 
881 0 4 
1,771 15 7 


’ 10 3 4,183 6 0 3,513 6 1 

! 3 8 3,501 14 3 2,(00 15 ] 

1 9 1,697 10 11 1,691 JO 

1 8 6 1,817 6 8 1,826 16 

I 14 4 6,075 13 7 5,865 11 ] 

■> 5 10 168,748 2 3 160,770 6 

r 19 1 12,770 9 10 12,017 13 

1,821 3 0 1,628 12 
1 4 9 2,11.5 17 2 1,690 2 

1 5 3 27,317 10 8 24,237 15 

) 17 10 219,203 13 5 218,678 6 


40,256 8 6 1,075,319 14 7 1,034,735 4 11 

69,637 11 1 1,362,442 12 C 1,302,391 <J 3 

5,213 8 10 19,177 9 4 13,952 1 6 

760 0 7 13,666 3 7 12,860 6 0 


308 6 1 12,679 6 1 

1,081 2 fi 3,002 1 6 

16 14 11 2,205 6 1 

3,018 11 2 73,507 9 1 


1,221 15 « 
1,384 19 10 
78,511 9 7 
2,798 3 0 

924 3 II 

1,815 11 0 


i 5 6 4,116 12 5 

I 17 8 3,460 13 7 

1 9 1,692 II 10 

! 8 6 1,835 4 1() 

) 12 11 6,075 4 10 

i 17 8 168,269 4 .3 

5 4 2 12,710 17 7 

1,628 12 5 
I 2 11 2,114 5 3 

1 3 1 27,128 18 7 

) 17 10 218,709 4 3 

18 6 858 19 2 

- IS 11 899 16 4 


Duties Innards— continued. £ t. d. £ *. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Honey . - - 941 l fi 111 6 0 1,052 7 5 039 15 2 110 8 4 1,050 3 6 

Hop* - - - 11,460 14 2 83 14 4 11,544 8 6 11,455 18 2 83 14 4 11,539 12 6 

Iron and steel, wrought • 2,739 13 fi 17 0 1 2,756 1 3 6 2,715 1 fi 17 0 1 2,732 1 6 

Lace, thread - - 2,067 7 7 • 2,067 7 7 2.067 7 7 - 2,067 7 7 

made by the hand, com¬ 
monly called cushion or 
pillow lace, whether of 
cotton, silken, or linen 

thread - - 4,986 13 10 0 0 6 4.986 14 4 4,986 13 10 0 0 6 4,986 14 4 

Linens - 4,636 6 9 9 0 11 4,645 7 8 4,625 16 10 9 0 11 4,(.34 17 9 

Liquorice juice and paste - 7,963 4 8 883 9 11 8,846 14 7 7,953 9 1 fi83 5 4 8,836 11 fi 

Mace - - * 2,861 0 Z 26 6 3 2.8S7 6 6 2,861 0 3 26 6 3 2,887 6 6 

Mats and Matting - . 1,018 17 7 160 9 6 1,179 7 1 1.004 19 7 159 16 4 1,164 15 11 

Musical Instruments - 4,510 5 fi 72 11 0 4,582 16 fi 4,506 13 6 72 11 0 4,579 4 6 

Nutmegs - • • 18,709 17 1 532 12 0 19,012 9 1 1».65S 2 7 332 12 0 18,990 It 7 

Nuts, small nuts - * 19,030 13 10 829 18 3 19,860 12 1 18,5)35 10 7 829 18 3 19,.65 8 10 

walnuts - - - 4,027 16 4 62 17 9 4,090 14 1 3.993 17 6 62 17 9 4,056 15 .> 

0 perfumed, C of aU^m* 1 12,449 18 1 309 12 1 12,759 10 2 12,371 0 0 308 6 1 12,679 6 1 

Onions - - • 1,945 4 1 1,093 8 4 3 038 12 6 1,920 18 9 1,081 2 fi 3,002 1 5 

O um - • - 2201 9 5 16 14 II 2,218 4 4 2,188 11 2 16 14 11 2,205 6 1 

Oranges and lemons - - 7<>; 9 67 19 9 3,0*0 2 8 74,018 2 5 70,458 17 11 3,018 11 2 73,507 9 1 

Paper, printed, painted, or 

SS'ir’" '“?'*■ “ 2,77, ,9 3 .1 18 4 8,778 17 7 2,77* 4 8 5 18 4 2,778 .1 II 

Pai.Br of other .orts - * 1,809 15 9 1 1 0 1,610 16 9 1,600 10 .8 110 1,601 16 .P 

of the manufacture of the 
Isle of Man and the 

Channel islands - 1,222 10 3 - 1,222 10 3 1,221 15 8 - 1,221 15 « 

Pears raw - - - 1 315 15 0 101 6 9 1417 1 9 1.285 5 6 99 14 4 1,384 19 10 

Pepper - - - 72,284 19 3 6,402 0 0 78,(.86 19 3 72.157 17 7 6,383 12 0 (8,511 9 7 

Ptoures - - - 2 779 4 11 30 2 5 2,809 7 4 2,768 0 7 30 2 5 2,798 3 n 

Pimento - - - 885 11 6 43 3 7 928 15 1 881 0 4 43 3 7 924 3 II 

Pllue, gold and silver - 1,784 8 7 43 18 5 1,828 7 0 1,771 15 7 43 18 5 1,813 11 (.) 

Plums, dried or preserved, 

French plums prunel^ ^ J5 9 C07 I() 3 4,163 c 0 3,513 6 11 603 5 6 4,116 12 5 

FotntO'flour - - 2,741 10 7 7G3 3 8 3,504 14 3 2,700 15 ll 759 17 8 3,460 13 7 

Poultry, alive or dead - 1,696 9 2 1 1 9 1,697 10 11 1,691 10 I 119 ll M 

Prints and Drawings - 1,838 18 2 8 8 6 3,817 6 8 1,826 16 4 « « <> 4 Id 

Prunes - - - 5,865 19 3 209 14 4 6,075 13 7 5.805 11 l! 200 12 11 6,0,5 4 10 

Raisins - - - 161,232 16 5 7,515 5 10 1 68,748 2 3 160,770 6 7 7,d«(S 17 8 168,269 4 3 

lllce - - - 12,072 10 9 697 19 1 12,770 9 10 12,017 13 5 093 4 2 12,710 17 7 

In the husk - - 1,821 3 0 - - 1,821 3 0 1,628 12 5 -• - 1,628 12 5 

Sago - - - LG91 12 5 424 4 9 2,11.5 17 2 1,600 2 4 421 2 11 2,14 5 3 

Seeds, clover - - 24,453 5 5 2,891 5 3 27,317 10 8 24,237 15 3 2,891 3 1 27,128 18 7 

Silk manufactures - - 219,172 15 7 30 17 10 219,203 13 5 218,678 0 5 ■?/ }7 10 218,,09 4 5 

Smalts - - - 707 18 3 151 18 6 859 16 9 707 0 8 1^1 8 6 858 19 2 

Soap - * - 895 5 10 5 18 11 901 4 9 893 IT 5 5 IS 11 899 16 4 

Spirits^cnlonlai and foreign:^ fi * 40.250 fi 5 1,075,319 14 7 1,034,735 4 11 40,218 14 2 1,071,983 19 1 

Brandy - - 1,302,804 18 5 69,6.37 11 1 1,362,442 12 6 1,302,391 9 3 59,611 5 2 1,362,002 11 5 

Geneva - • 13,961 0 6 5,213 8 10 19,177 9 4 13,952 1 6 5,192 16 14 - 19,11117 10 

Of other sorts - - 12,905 17 0 760 0 7 13,666 3 7 12,860 6 0 756 10 1 13,616 15 11 

Spirits of the manufacture of . „ „ 

the Channel Islands - 1,833 15 8 4 0 8 1,837 16 4 * 4 0 8 

Succades and confectionery, 

getal.les preserved In sugar 3,513 10 8 140 4 10 3,653 15 6 3.600 7 0 I * ano’^'i r 1? 

Sugar, unrefined - - 3,0.34,758 10 3 473,190 11 10 3,507,919 2 1 3,019,221 15 8 472,994 4 3 3,492,2 5 9 11 

refined and sugar candy 115,411 15 3 5,5l)5 13 2 120,947 8 5 ]j5,0}fi 3 l 11 *»49 j 11 10 J1 15 8 

molasses - - 112,166 17 0 117,396 1 8 229,562 18 8 111,911 15 1 117,331 19 7 229,213 14 fi 

Tallow - * - 72,223 2 4 3,476 16 2 7.5,699 18 6 71,2.36 17 4 3,475 17 9 74,712 15 1 

Tea - - - 4,330,278 2 11 566,256 6 4 4,896,5.34 9 3 4,329,574 7 4 566,211 11 6 4,895,8)5 18 1(1 

Tin - - - 5,812 19 7 37 11 6 .5,880 11 1 5,789 11 9 37 11 6 5,827 3 3 

Tobacco and snufF - - 3,311,854 16 9 361,060 16 2 3,702.915 11 11 3,322,920 4 0 360,287 18 11 3,68.3,208 2 11 

Toys - - - 4,395 14 II 189 6 11 4,585 1 10 4,374 7 5 189 6 11 4,56.3 14 4 

Vermicelli and maccaroni - 2,«46 HU 94 1.3 5 2,241 6 4 2,142 14 10 94 2 10 2,236 17 S 

Vinegar ' - - - 651 IS 11 218 1 9 873 0 8 6*0 4 6 211 0 3 861 4 9 

Watch.* - - - 9,028 13 8 0 10 6 9,029 4 2 9,003 8 9 0 10 6 9,003 19 3 

Water Cologne, In flasks - 1,519 6 4 13 A 9 1,562 1* 1 1.537 2 5 1 2 J3 2 1,519 15 7 

Wine - . 1,627,200 12 5 123,039 6 8 1,700/289 19 1 1,563,364 5 11 116,615 19 8 1,679,080 5 7 

W< F^rewwid lmber5 -‘ Z ’ - 5,516 10 3 25 11 1 5,512 1 4 5.503 17 2 24 5 5 5,528 2 7 

Lathwood - - 8,808 9 1 796 15 8 9,605 4 9 8,663 6 5 783 16 2 9,447 2 7 

Spars or poles - - 1.728 6 1 176 17 6 1,905 3 7 1,713 1 1 175 5 7 1,888 6 8 

- I ^ t sp 1 l b t atten *’ & - C '’ * aW ’- 377,3*8 10 0 30,375 11 11 407,701 111 375,060 19 1 29,539 4 0 404,600 3 1 

T Stw.wdrS * Plit ’ °! 197,199 17 4 22,541 1 2 219,740 18 6 193,947 5 6 22,465 17 7 216,413 3 1 

w ori;^radfur , * wbo ^ ^ 3 * ww 5 ^ m ^ 6 19 is 6 i V ,5i m 

Yam, worsted, dyed or co- 

ot U o^«7*!iey°pVmo b ^‘‘ Iery - 3,264 16 9 124 12 2 3,389 8 11 3,251 12 0 117 15 9 3,369 7 9 

AH other articles Imported - 79,543 13 3 2,731 16 0 82,275 9 3 78,909 9 4 2,709 7 3 81,618 16 7 

Duties Inwards 18,056,775 * 6 1,951,980 14 9 20,008,755 17 3 17,937,185 7 5 1,942,587 5 8 19,879,772 13 1 

Duties outwards. 

Coals, culm, and cinders ex¬ 
ported - - - 1,045 15 1 - 1,045 15 1 974 13 4 - 974 13 4 

Total duties Inwards And out¬ 
wards - 18,057,820 17 7 1,951,980 14 9 20,009,801 12 4 17,938,160 0 9 1,942,597 6 8 19,280,747 6 5 

Duties collected at the Isle of 

Man - - - 23,618 9 9 - 25,618 9 9 25,603 15 0 • 25,603 15 0 

Rent of legal quays, ware- > 

house rent, &c. - . 18,181 6 10 565 16 10 18,747 3 8 17,880 9 4 564 12 10 18,445 2 * 

Proceeds of goods sold for the 

duties,, &c. - 56,418 1 8 329 16 6 56,747 18 2 14,971 3 4 329 16 6 15,300 19 10 

Received from the corporation 
of M and water, In repayment 
of the expenses of the cus¬ 
toms establishment of that 
place for the year ended 10th 

October, 1819 . 2,707 * 2 - 2,707 2 2 2,707 2 2 - - 2,707 2 2 

Proceeds of surcharges, sale of 

old stores, &c. - . 14,447 7 9 1,074 5 2 15,521 12 11 14.402 19 1 1,072 10 2 15,475 9 3 


3,513 10 8 
3,034,758 K1 3 
115,411 16 3 
112,166 17 0 
72,223 2 4 
4,330,278 2 11 
.6,812 19 7 
3,311,8.64 16 9 
4,395 14 11 
2,146 11 11 
651 IS 11 
9,028 13 8 
1,519 6 4 

1,627,250 12 5 

5,516 10 3 
8,808 9 1 

1,728 6 1 


117,396 1 8 

3,476 16 2 
566,256 (i 4 
37 11 6 
361,060 15 2 
189 6 11 
94 13 5 
218 1 9 
0 10 fi 


3,653 15 6 
3,507,919 2 1 ! 
120,947 8 5 
229,662 18 8 
7.6,699 18 6 
4,896,534 9 3 ‘ 
5,880 11 1 

3,702.915 11 11 l 
4,685 1 10 
2,241 6 4 

873 0 8 
9,029 4 2 
1,562 1* i 
1,750,289 19 1 

5,512 1 4 
9,005 4 9 
1,905 3 7 


3.500 7 0 
3,019,221 15 8 
115,016 3 10 
111,911 15 1 
71,236 17 4 
4,329,574 7 4 
5,789 11 9 

3,322,920 4 0 
4,374 7 5 
2,112 14 10 
650 4 C 
9,003 8 9 
1,537 2 5 
1,663,364 5 11 

5,503 17 2 
8,663 6 5 
1,713 1 1 


30,375 11 11 407,701 1 11 375,060 19 1 
22,541 1 2 219,740 18 6 193,947 5 6 


19,111 17 10 
13,616 1.5 11 


3,639 18 1 

3,492,21.5 19 11 
120,511 15 8 
229,213 14 8 
74,712 15 1 
4,895,815 18 10 
5,827 3 3 
3,683,208 2 11 
4,563 14 4 
2,236 17 8 
861 4 9 
9,003 19 3 
1,519 15 7 
1,679,980 5 7 


24 5 5 5,528 2 7 

783 16 2 9,447 2 7 

175 5 7 1,888 6 8 

29,539 4 0 404,600 3 1 

22,465 17 7 216,413 3 1 


139 11 1 

472,994 4 5 
5,495 11 10 
117,331 19 7 
3,475 17 9 
566,211 11 C 
37 11 6 
360,287 18 11 
189 6 11 
94 2 10 
211 0 3 
0 10 6 
12 13 2 
116,615 19 8 


18,057,820 17 7 1,951,980 14 9 20,009,801 12 4 17,938,160 0 9 1,942,587 6 8 19,280,747 6 5 


17,880 9 4 
14,971 3 4 


18,445 2 2 
15,300 19 10 


18,175,193 ft Ol 1,953,950 13 3120,129,143 19 0118,013,7*5 9 8 1,944,554 ft *119,983079 14 10| 
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Ireland, — During; the game year, the gross amount of the customs revenue received m Ireland 
amounted to 2,0(54 ,098/. 2s. 2d., and the nett amount to 2,061,504/. 4s. 9d.; making the gross customs 
revenue of the U. kingdom 22,194,142/. Is. 2d., and the nett revenue 22,019,783/. 19s. 7 d. 

The charges of collection on the customs revenue of the U. Kingdom during the same year were — 


Civil department 
Harbour vessels 
Cruisers - 

Preventive water guard 
Land guard 


Great Britain. 
762.874 6 10 
5,774 8 1 

52,173 1 2 

259.29(5 lf» 4 
1,993 2 3 


Ireland. 
98,280 19 
893 16 
11,021 0 
102,895 1 


6 

9 

2 

0 


£ 1,070,111 14 8 


£213,092 17 5 


The following tables, taken from the Parliamentary Paper, No. G84, Soss. 1853, embody a great deal 
of information in regard to the Trade, Shipping, and Customs revenue and establishment of the U. 
Kingdom. 


Account Bhowing the Number of Articles in the Customs Tariff, the gross Customs Revenue, the 
Expense of Collection, the Declared and Official Value of the Exports, &c. annually, since 1840. 



Number of 
Articles in 
tile Princi¬ 
pal or sepa 

ITotal iNum 
her of Ar¬ 
ticles, inch 
those subor- 




Value of Exports. 




Gross 
Amount ot 
Customs 
Revenue. 


Declared 
Value of 
British’and 
Irish Pro- 
ducts ami 
Man ufac- 

Official Value. 


1! 
' £ 

rate Heads, 
in the Cus¬ 
toms Tariff’, 
cxcl. the 
Subordinate 
Divisions 
of such 
Heads. 

<1 in ate to the 
Principal 
Heads, 
charged 
with dis¬ 
tinct Duties 
in the Cus¬ 
tom* Tariff’. 

Total Cost 
of Collec¬ 
tion. 

British and 
Irish Pro- 
riuco and 
Manufac¬ 
tures. 

Foreign anti 
Colonial 
Merchan¬ 
dise. 

Total. 

Offici, 1 Value 
of Imports. 

1340 

561 

1,052 

£ 

23/,08,6811 

£ 

1,290,671 

£ 

53/233,580 

£ 

97,391,666 

£ 

12.795,99!) 

£ 

110,190,65G 

£ 

62,018,121 

1841 

664 

1,062 

23,657.943 

1,286,363 

61,406,430 

l()2,7t'(i,850 

13,774,165 

11- ,481,015 

67,192,710 

1842 

665 

1,062 

23,821,48b 

1,266,5 18 

61,634,623 

102,179,614 

14.723,37.3 

116,902,887 

64,411,268 

1843 

678 

1,097 

22,771,314 

1,254,590 

47,381,023! 

100,2.55,380 

1.3,586,422 

I 1.3,841,802 

6'.,263,286 

1844 

580 

1,099 

22,850,169 

1,25 1,1.-.6 

52,279,709 | 

1 17,876,(.59 

13,956,288 

131,8.32,917 

70,214,912 

isr, 

68 4 

1,103 

24,277,477 

1,264,996 

68,581,292 j 

131,658,177 

14,398,177 

145,956,654 

75,149,374 

18 |(i 

276 

590 

22,007,677 

1,279,914 

60 ,111,0821 

1.34,698,584 

16,279,318 

| 150,877,902 

85,297,508 

1817 

231 

625 | 

22,611,708 

1,21,1 275 

57,786,876 1 

1.32,312,894 

16,296,162 

148,61)9,050 

75,934,022 

1818 

233 

623 

21,824,010 

1,304,173 

1.58,812,377 

126,131,029 

20,010,979 

146,172,008 

90,921,860 

1849 

2.33 

515 

22,785,912 

1,312,710 

62,819,415 ! 

132,(.19,154 

18,376,886 

160,996,010 

93,547,131 

1860 

231 

603 

22,483,936 

1,301,727 

63,596,026 i 

1(. 1,539,504 

25,561,890 

190,101,391 

105,87 4,007 

1861 

230 

601 

22,191,142 

1,283,805 

71,367,88.5 : 

176,437,098 

21.893,167 

! 197,330,265 

100,460,133 

1 852 

1 230 

4 66 

22,373,661 

1,290,7.56 

74,448,722 

190.658,314 

23,732,703 

1 211,391,017 

110,679,12.3 

1863 

230 

466 | 

22,312.513 

1.268,421 

78,049,367 1 

196,216,610 

23,329,089 

219,646,099 

109.345,409 


Account showing the Entries of Shipping Inwards and Outwards, and the Number of Officers engaged 
in the Collection of the Customs Revenue annually since 1840. 


Vears end¬ 
ing 5th 
Januuiy 

Total Amount of Shipping, British and Foreign, 
including Ships in Bcdlast. 


Number of Officers of all kinds engaged in any 
Office connected with the Collection or Security 
of the Customs Revenue. 

Entered Inwards. 

Cleared Outwards. 

Inwards 

and 

Outwards. 

Number of 
Officers on 
the Esta¬ 
blishment 
of the 
Customs. 

Number of 
Extra Men 
employed 
in the 
Customs. 

Number of 
Officers and 
Men em¬ 
ployed m 
the Coast 
Guard. 

Total of 
Officers. 

Ships. 

Tens. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1840 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1811 

1815 

1.846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 
18.53 

27,961 
28,081 
28,052 
27,011 
28,041 
29,295 
32,652 
33,821 
38,806 
31,883 
37,072 
37,854 
39,188 
_38,061 

4,433,015 
4,057,795 
4,0.52,376 
4,500,028 
4.847,296 
5,049,601 
0,04.5,718 
6, 101,015 
7,196,033 
6,525,945 
6,919,900 
7,100,176 
7,872,091 
7,887,417 

27,764 

28,073 

28,260 

27,100 

28,043 

29,604 

32,527 

34,402 

37,925 

34,822 

37,603 

38,889 

39,505 

39,361 

4,494,707 

4,781,872 

4.766,171 

4,627,146 

4,977,206 

5,297,168 

6,031,687 

6,311,571 

7,083,163 

6 ,780,681 

7,081,488 

7,404,588 

8,108.104 

8.242,702 

8,927,722 
9,439,067 
9,118,517 
9,127,474 
9,824,562 
10,346,769 
12,077,305 
12,415,586 
14,279,196 
13,306,626 1 
14,004,388 
11,50.5,064 
15,980,198 1 
16,130,149 1 

1,795 
4,831 
4,874 
4,880 
4,890 
4,905 
5,037 
5,073 
5,091 
5,127 
5,028 
4,999 
5,009 
.5,077 | 

702 

581 

704 

53.5 

619 

792 

971 

1,020 

1,101 

1,263 

816 

931 

949 

8 Sff» 

6,043 

5,991 

5,92.5 

5,983 

6,176 

6.154 
6,188 
6,123 
6,139 

6.155 
5,696 
5,770 

• 5,691 

5,728 

11,510 

11,403 

11 ,503 

11,398 
11,085 
11.851 
12,196 
12,216 
12,331 
12,515 
11,570 
11,703 

11,649 
11,691 


The following clauses of the Customs Consolidation Act, the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107., refer to the ap¬ 
pointment of customs officers. 


Appointment of Officers. — It shall be lawful for the Commissioners of the Treasury, or, under their 
authority, the Commissioners of Customs, to appoint proper persons for the management and collection 
of the customs, and the performance of all duties connected therewith, under the control and direction 
of the Commissioners of Customs, and to grant to such persons such salaries or allowances, or to permit 
them to receive such emoluments for executing the duties of (heir respective offices, as may he proper 
and to require of such persons such securities for their good conduct as the said Commissioners of the 
Customs shall deem necessary ; and such persons shall hold their offices during the pleasure of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury or of the Commissioners of Customs; and all salaries or allowances 
granted to any officer or other person in the service of the customs shall bo paid without any deduction 
on account ot any dutios imposed by any act of parliament, unless expressly charged thereon • and 

uk«n am, sum nf mnnni, cVtall hiva honn <>■- si,all ha nr.rta/l nnmi.ll., „ ___’ . 


p oses, and shall not be enforced in any court'of law or equity. — § 1. ----- 

Persons employed on Service qf the Customs shall be deemed Officers for such Service. _ Every person 
employed on any duty or service relating to the customs, trade, or navigation, either in the U. the 
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CUTLERY— CYPRESS. 


Channel Island*, or any of H. Majesty’s possession* abroad, by the orders or with the concurrence of the 
Commissioners of Customs (whother previously or subsequently expressed), shall be deemed to bo the 
officer for that duty or service; and every act required by law to be done by or with any particular 
officer nominated for such purpose, if done by or with any person appointed by the Commissioners of 
Customs to act for such particular officer, shall be deemed to be done by or with such particular officer; 
and every act required by law to be done at any particular place within any port, if aone at any place 
within such port appointed by the Commissioners of Customs for such purpose, shall be deemed to be 
done at the particular place so required by law ; and all commissions, deputations, and appointments 
granted to any officers of the customs in force at the commencement of this act shall continue in forco 
as if the same had been granted under the authority of (his act, and all bonds or other securities which 
shall have been given by or for any such officers aud their respective sureties for good conduct or other¬ 
wise shall remain in full force. — ^2. 

Clause 3rd enacts that any officer taking fee or reward not authorized by law shall be dismissed. 
Declaration on Admission to Office —Every person who shall be appointed to any office or employ- 
ment in the customs, under the control and direction of the Commissioners of Customs, shall on his 
admission thereto make the following declaration: — 

* I A.B. do declare, that I will be true and faithful in the ex- * performed or to be clone or performed in the execution or 
, <f r»tion, to the best ot my knowledge and power, of the trust * discharge of any of the duties of my office or employment, on 
committed to iny charge and inspection in the service of H. • any account whatever, oiher than my salary and what k or 
Majesty s Customs; sn»d that 1 will not require, lake or re- * »h«tfl be allowed me l»v law, or bv any &]>ecUL order of the 
ceWc any fee, perquinite, gratuity, or reward, whether pecu- 4 C'oinmihidoncrs of H. Treasury, or the Commis¬ 

sary ox of any sort or description whatever, either directly or * si oners of H. Majest/s Customs for the time being.’—$ 4. 
indirectly, foi any service, act, duty, rrtatter, or thing done or 

Hours oj Attendance, £c._ Tho Commissioners of the Treasury may, by their warrant from time to 
time appoint the hours ot attendance of the commissioners and officers of customs, and of other persons 
in the customs service, at their proper offices and places of employment; and the Commissioners of 
Customs may appoint the times during such hours at which any particular paits of the duties of any 
such officers and other persons shall be performed. — § 5. 

„ Holidays. — No day shall be kept ns a public holiday by the customs except Christmas Day and Good 
Friday, and such other days as may be appo nted to be kept as such by proclamation, and. so far as 
regards Scotland, such days as shall he appointed to be so kept by authority of the General Assembly, 
and also such days as shall have been or may be appointed for the celebration of the birthdays of II. 
Majesty and her successors, and such days shall be kept as public holidays by the office) s and servants of 
the dock companies in the U. K. — § 6 . 

Officers if Customs not to serve in public Offices. — No commissioner, officer, clerk, or other person 
acting in tho management or collection of the customs shall be compelled to serve in the militia, or on 
any jury or inquest, or to assume the office of a mayor or sheriff, or to act in any corporate, parochial, 
or other public office. _§ 7. 

Office of Inspector General of Imports and Exports. — The office of inspector general 
of imports and exports was established in 1696. The accounts of the trade and navi¬ 
gation of the country, annually laid before parliament, are furnished by this office; and 
from the ability of the officers, and the improved manner in which these accounts 
are now made out, they have become of great public importance. Their accuracy must, 
ot course, depend on the accuracy of the entries; but as respects articles on which the 
duties are reasonable, or low, and in which, consequently, there is no great temptation 
to clandestine importation, they may be regarded as nearly accurate. It is now usual 
to give statements of the quantities of the principal articles, exported and imported, as 
well as of their declared or real values; which is a great improvement. 

CUTLERY, a term used to designate all manner of sharp and cutting instruments 
made of iron or steel, as knives, forks, scissors, razors, shears, scythes, &c. Sheffield is 
the principal seat of the cutlery manufacture j but the few knives and other articles 
made in London arc said to be of superior quality. 

The net 59 Geo. 3. c. 7. gives the manufacturers of cutlery made ot t crought steel, the privilegeof mark¬ 
ing or stamping them with the figure of a hammer; and prohibits the manufacturers of any articles of 
cutlery, edge tools, or hardware, cast or formed in a mould , or manufactured otherwise than by means of 
. n hammer, from marking or impressing upon them the figure of a hammer, or any symbol or device 
resembling it, on pain of forfeiting all such articles, and 5/. for every dozen. A penalty of 10/. per dozen 
exclusive of forfeiture, is also imposed upon every person having articles of cutlery in his possession lor 
the purpose of sale, marked with tho words London or London made , unless the article so matked havo 
been really manufacturctPwitliin the city of London, or a distance of 20 miles from it. 

Cutlery is included in the customs returns under the same head as hardware, which 
comprises stoves, fenders, fire-irons, with a long list of other articles. The declared 
value of the exports of both desermtions of articles, which has rapidly increased, amounted 
in 1852 to 2,691,242/. 

CYPRESS, a forest tree of which there are many varieties, the species denominated 
the evergreen cypress ( Cupressus sempervirens ) and the white cedar ( Cupressus Thyoides) 
being the most celebrated. 

The cypress is indigenous to the southern parts of Europe, to several parts of Asia, 
and to America. It grows to a great size, and is a most valuable species of timber. It 
is never attacked by worms ; and exceeds all other trees, even the cedar, in durability. 
Hence the Athenians, when desirous to preserve the remains of their heroes and other 
great men, liad them enclosed in cypress coffins; and hence, also, the external covering 
of the Egyptian mummies is made of the same enduring material. The cypress is said 
to live to a great age; and this circumstance, combined with its thick dark green foliage, 
has made it be regarded as the emblem of death and the grave. 
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In his Geography and History of the Western States of America, Mr. Timothy Flint 
lias given the following account of the cypress.trecs found in the southern parts of the 
valley of the Mississippi: — “ These noble trees rear their straight columns from a large 
cone-shaped buttress, whose circumference at the ground is, perhaps, 3 times that of 
the regular shaft of the tree. This cone vises from 6 to 10 feet, with a regular and sharp 
taper, and from the apex of the cone towers the perpendicular column, with little taper 
after it has left the cone, from 60 to 80 feet clear shaft. Very near the top it begins to 
throw out multitudes of horizontal branches, which interlace with those of the adjoining 
trees, and, when bare of leaves, have an air of desolation and death, more easily felt 
than described. In the season of vegetation the leaves arc short,.fine, and of a verdure 
so deep as almost to seem brown, giving an indescribable air of funeral solemnity to this 
singular tree. A cypress forest, when viewed from the adjacent hills, with its number¬ 
less interlaced arms covered with this dark brown foliage, has the aspect of a scaffolding 
of verdure in the air. It grows, too, in deep and sickly swamps, the haunts of fever, 
mosquitoes, moccassin snakes, alligators, and all loathsome and ferocious animals, that 
congregate far from the abodes of man, and seem to make common cause with nature 
against him. The cypress loves the deepest, most gloomy, inaccessible swamps; and 
south of 33° is generally found covered with sable festoons of long moss, hanging, 
like shrouds of mourning wreaths, almost to the ground. It seems to flourish best 
when water covers its roots for half the year. Unpromising as are the places and cir¬ 
cumstances of its growth, no tree of the country where it is found is so extensively 
useful. It is free from knots, is easily wrought, and makes excellent planks, shingles, 
and timber of all sorts. Tt is very durable, and incomparably the most valuable tree in 
the southern country of this valley.” — (Vol. i. p. 62.) 


D. 

DAMAGED GOODS, in the language of the customs, are goods, subject to duties, 
that have received some injury either in the voyage home or in the bonded warehouses. 

It is enartod by the 16 Sc 17 Viet. c. 107-, that no claim for any abatement of duty in respect of any 
poods imported into the U. K., shall he allowed on account of damage, unless such claim he made on the 
first examination thereof, and in such form and manner as the commissioners of customs shall direct, 
hor unless it be proved to the satisfaction of the commissioners of customs or their officers, that such 
damage was sustained after such goods had been shipped in the importing ship, and before the landing 
thereof in the U. K.; and all goods derelict, jetsam, flotsam, and wreck brought or coming into tho 
U. K., and all droits of admiralty sold in the U. K., shall at all times be subject to the same duties as 
goods of the like kind on importation into tho same part of the U. K. arc subject to, unless it shall be 
shown to the satisfaction of the commissioners of customs, that such goods are the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of any country or place, by virtue whereof the ‘.ame may be entitled to be admitted at less 
than the foreign duty, or duty free, or that the same, if liable to duty, are entitled to an abatement in 
respect of such damage; and the damage sustained by such goods, whether so imported or derelict, 
jetsam, flotsam, or wreck as aforesaid, shall be assessed by the officers of the customs, if competent 
thereto, but if not, or if the commissioners of customs, or the collector or comptroller of the port into 
w Inch tho same shall be imported or brought as aforesaid, shall entertain any doubt as to the amount of 
such damage, they may call upon two indifferent merchants to examine the goods, and ccrtily to what 
extent, in their judgment, the same are lessened In value by such damage, whereupon the officers of the 
customs may make an abatement not exceeding |ths of the duty originally chargeable thereon, but no 
allowance shall be made for damage on coccuius indicus, nux vomica, rice, guinea grains, lemons, spirits, 
corn, grain, meal and flour, opium, sugar, cocoa, oranges, tea, coffee, pepper, tobacco, currants, raisins, 
wine, and figs. — § 7G. 

DAMAR, a kind of indurated pitch or turpentine exuding spontaneously from 
various trees indigenous to most of the Indian islands. Different tiees produce 
different species of resin, which are designated according to their colour and consistence. 
‘‘ One is called Damar-batu in Malay, or Damar-selo in Javanese, which means hard or 
stony rosin ; and another in common use, Damar-Puteh , or white rosin, which is softer. 
The trees which produce the damar yield it in amazing quantity, and generally without 
the necessity of muking incisions. It exudes through the hark; and is either found 
adhciing to the trunk or branches in large lumps, or in masses on the ground under 
the trees. As these often grow near the sea-side, or on the banks of rivers, the damar 
is frequently floated away, and collected in distant places as drift. It is exported in 
large quantities to Bengal and China; and is used for all the purposes to which we apply 
pitch, but principally in paying the bottoms of ships. By a previous arrangement, 
almost any quantity may be procured at Borneo, at the low rate of J dollar per 
picul.” — (Crawfurd, East. Archip. vol. i. p. 455., vol. iii. p. 420.) 

DAMASK (Ger. Hamasten Tafelzeug; Du. Damaskwcrk ; Fr. Venise, Hamas; It. 
Tda damaschina; Sp. Tela adamascada ; ltus. Kamtschatnii'd salffthi), a species of table 
linen. —(See Linen.) ? 

DANTZIC, one of the principal emporiums of the north of Europe, in West 
Prussia, lat, 54° 20'48" N., Ion. 18° 38' E. Population, in 1846, 66, 827. It is 
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situated on the left or western bank of the Vistula, about 4 miles from its embouchure. 
The harbour, Neufuhrwasser, at the mouth of the river, is defended on each side by 
pretty strong forts. The town is traversed by the small river Motlau, which has been 
rendered navigable for vessels drawing 8 or 9 feet water. 

Hoads, Port,8<c .— The road or bay of Dantzic is covered on the west sido by a long, narrow, low, 
sandy tongue of land, extending from lieserhoft Point (on which Is a light-house), in lat. 54° 50$', Ion. 
8 ° 23' 15", upwards of 20 miles in an E. by S. direction haying the small town of Heela, or Heel, near its 
termination. A light-house, elevated 123 feet (Eng.) above tne lovel of the sea, has been erected within 
about A mile of the extremity of this point. The flashes of the light, which is a revolving one, succeed 
each other every $ minute. Dantzic lies about S. $ W. from the Heel; its port being distant about 4 
leagues. There is good anchorage in the roads for ships of any burden ; but they are exposed, except 
immediately under the lleel, to the north and north-easterly winds. There are harbour lights at the 
entrance to the port. All ships entering the Vistula must heave to about a mile off the port, and take a 
pilot on hoard; and pilots must always be employed in moving ships in the harbour, or in going up and 
down the river. The usual depth of water at the mouth of the river is from 12 to 13 feet (Eng.); in the 
harbour, from 13 to 14 feet; at the confluence of the Motlau with the Vistula, from 9 to 9$ feet; and in 
town, from 8 to 9 feet. Moles have been erected on both sides the entrance to the harbour : that on the 
eastern side, which is most exposed, is constructed of granite, but is not yet completed; the other is 
partly of stone and partly of timber. 

Trade of Dantzic. — Next to Petersburg, Dantzic is the most important commercial 
city in the north of Europe. It owes its distinction in this respect to its situation ; 
the Vistula, with its important tributaries the Bug, Narew, &c. giving it the com¬ 
mand of a groat internal navigation, and rendering it the entrepdt where the surplus 
products of West Prussia, Poland as far as Hungary, and part of Iiithuania, arc 
exchanged for those imported from the foreigner. The exports of wheat from 
Dantzic arc greater than from any other port, Odessa excepted. There are four 
sorts of wheat distinguished here ; viz. white , hiyh-mixed , mixed , and red , according 
as the white or red predominates. The quality of Dantzic wheat is for the 
most part excellent; lor, though small in the berry, and not so heavy as many other 
sorts, it is remarkably thin skinned, and yields the finest flour. The white Polish 
wheat exported here is the best in the Baltic. Rye is also very superior, being both 
clean and heavy; tlifc exports are very large. The exports of barley and oats are com¬ 
paratively inconsiderable, and the qualities but indifferent. Very fine white peas are 
oxpoited. Next to grain, timber is the most important article of export from Dantzic, 
but latterly the supply has been diminishing, and the quality is said not to be so good 
as formerly. — ( Meek .) The principal supply of fir timber, masts, &e. is brought by 
the River Narew, which, with its branches, rises in Old Prussia and Lithuania, and 
falls into the Bug near the confluence of the latter with the Vistula. Oak planks, 
staves, &c. are brought down from the higher parts of the Vistula, and the tributary 
streams of Dunajetz, Wieprez, See. Salted pork, weed ashes, linseed and rapeseed, 
mats, bones, zinc, spruce beer, feathers, &c. are also exported. 

Imports. — These consist principally of iron and steel, herrings, wine, sugar, coffee, 
cotton and cotton yarns; spices, salt, coal, tobacco, dyewoods, spirits, rice, See.; blit 
their value is seldom more than half that of the exports. 


Account of the Articles exported from Dantzic by Sea in 1851, specifying the Quantities shipped for 
the U. Kingdom, the total Quantities exported, and their Values ; with <t statement of the total Quan¬ 
tities exported in 1850. 


Articles. 

Exports, 1851. j 

Total 
Quantities 
exported in 
1860. 

To United 
Kingdom. 

All other 
Places. 

Total 

Quantities. 

Frus* ian 
Currency. 

Sterling 

Money. 

Wheat - - imp. qrs. 

Kye - 

Barley — 

Oats _ 

Peas - 

Linseed - - ctvts. 

Rapeseed - — 

Oil-cakes - - — 

r Balks, hr - - pieces 

. ] Masts and spars - — 

t 1 Deals - - — 

j 1 Sleepers - - — 

fcj Treenails - - scliock 

8 Lathwood • fathoms 

Oak timber - pieces 

8 — planks - — 

H Staves - - scliock 

Sundry pett^ exports 

Black beer - - kegs 

Bones - • cwt. 

Alum - — 

Mats — 

Salted pork - — 

Spelter - - — 

I’etty exports of various articles - 

Total Value of Exports in 1851 

279,667 

1,665 

16,833 

1,360 

7,042 

4,200 

27,170 

21,119 

105,133 

10.5 

64,UO 
68,66.5 
2,110 
3,681 
7,809 
36,089 
6,895 

’ 5,623 

1,600 

2,463 

21,440 

8,141 

1 

81,226 

62,860 

3,80.5 

342 

659 

12,675 

45 

14,219 

817 

192,819 

15,833 

630 

3 

3,397 

17,763 

9,098 

930 

105 

101 

497 

587 

1,081 

363,893 
64,4 65 
20,658 
1,702 

7.701 
16,87 » 
27,21.5 
21,119 

119,382 

922 

266,989 

74,498 

3,070 

3,684 

11,206 

63,852 

14,993 

930 

.5,728 

1.701 
497 

3,050 

24,440 

9,222 

2-7. 

13,464,011 

1,360,625 

392.122 
23,828 

177.123 
151,875 
272,150 

84.476 
2,507,022 

63.476 
1,156,1.50 

186,245 

6,110 

202,620 

168,090 

692,372 

749,650 

6,754 

15,810 

45,824 

6,103 

7,952 

122,000 
855,400 
156,774 
154,560 

22,918,482 

JC 

673,202 

68,031 

19,606 

1,191 

8,866 

7,594 

13,608 

4,221 

125,351 

2,674 

57,823 

9,312 

307 

10,131 

8,404 

1 29,619 

37,482 
338 
790 
2,291 
2.55 
398 
6,100 
42,770 
7,839 
7,728 

i .145,924 

393,834 

57,466 

46,126 

2,003 

30,271 

31,641 

821 

17,5.36 

121,725 

935 

568,608 

76,118 

2,716 

1,834 

9,870 

66,560 

10,046 

1,628 

5,104 

23 

1,515 

4,545 

19,045 

1,614 


It will he seen from this statement that the average price of the wheat exported from Dantzic in 1851, 
amounted to 37 s. a quarter. 
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Account of the Articles imported into Dantzie by Sea in 1851, specifying the Quantities brought from the 
U. Kingdom, and the total Quantities and their Values; and stating also the Quantities imported in 1850. 





Import# in 1851 



Total 

Articles. 


From U. 
Kingdom. 

All oilier 
Places. 

Total 
Quantities 
imported - 

Value in 
Prussian 
Currency. 

Value in 
Sterling 
Money. 

Qtiantiths 
imp )) i< d 
in 1850. 

A shes, pot and weed 

- cwts. 

112 

8,502 

8,614 

FI. 

252,57> 

£ 

11,629 

10,321 

Brandy, rum, arrack 

. _ 

850 

2,210 

3,090 

185,400 

9,270 

7,289 



11,146 

504 

11,650 

559,2011 

27,960 

5,305 



60 


60 

4,600 

225 

40 



4,77(1 

13,983 

18,75.3 

1,312,710 

65,635 

11,017 



469,641 


469,641 

.313,094 

15,655 

625,686 



629 

21 

550 

62,800 

2,610 

405 

Dye woods 


491 

5,395 

5,889 

47,112 

2,356 

8,553 


. _ 

715 

295 

1,010 

70,700 


1,2 36 



31 ,‘199 

41,990 

73,989 

1.479,780 

7.3,989 

66,707 

Iron And steel ware 

*■ cwts. 

7,317 

8,016 

15,362 

(11 4,480 

30.721 

5,773 

,, ,, new 


8,652 

76,414 

8 1.0 16 

1,681,920 

81,096 

11,86.5 

,, ,, old 

• _ 

71,997 

51,014 

123,011 

615,055 

30,7 53 

89,434 

Lead 


8,060 

161 

8,211 

161,220 

8,21 1 

8.8SS 

Malt liquors 

w Z 

6,253 

60 

5,30.3 

222,726 

11,1.36 

6,20.3 

hugar, raw 

Salt 

„ _ 

9,933 

11,949 

21,882 

1,091,10(1 

61,70.5 

5,117 

- lasts 

7,728 


7,728 

101,856 

20,09.3 

6,4.53 

Southern fruit 

- cwts. 


1,928 

1,993 

119,580 

5,97!) 

2.114 

Tar, pitch, ter, - 


563 

2.7*5 

3,319 

33,190 

1,659 

3,403 

Train oil - 

. —V 

219 

1,296 

1,515 

46,350 

2,318 

1,945 

Tea 


16 

21 

37 

10,064 

503 

286 

Tobacco leaf 


108 

1,926 

2.054 

152,650 

7,627 

3,399 



386 

385 

57,751) 

2,887 

657 

Tin plates 


657 

1,154 

1,691 

81,550 

4,228 

1,759 


315 

18,679 

18,991 

1,706,460 

85,173 

28,702 



6,360 

2,631 I 

8,881 

177,620 

8,881 

6,579 

Spices of all kinds 

- _ 

1,999 

775 

2,774 

2 19.6M) 

12,483 

4,110 

Sundry petty impuits 

- — 

- 

* 


5.3", 710 

26,8 >6 


Total value of in 

lports in 18 r > 


- 


7m •;/ 0 716 

,£611 .486 



Duties on Pilotage and Police Passports at Dantzie. 


Duties. 

♦Prussian 
and puvi- 
leged Fo¬ 
reign Flags. 

Foreign 
Flag, not 
privileged. 

Duties. 

Prussian 
anil pi ivi- 
leged Fo¬ 
reign Flags. 

M .V “not 
privileged. 

Tblotage Duties. 

Vessel drawing (1 h ot water and under 
Dido 7 feet water - 

Ditto 8 ditto 

Ditto 9 ditto 

Ditto 10 ditto 

th. sil. pf 

1 15 0 

2 15 0 

3 0 0 

3 15 0 

4 0 0; 

tli. sd. pf. 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 15 0 

4 0 0 

.5 0 0 

Police Passport Taxes.: 

Vessel of 25 last#, .50 tons and under 
Ditto 60 — 100 tons 

Ditto 100 _ 200 — 

Ditto 200 — 400 — 

Ditto, above 4()() lasts - -1 

tin sil. lit. 

1 10 0 
117 6 1 

1 2.5 0 

2 7 6 

3 5 0 

ih. bll. |> 

1 2 5 0 

2 0 0 

2 5 0 

3 5 0 

4 15 0 


Money. — Accounts used foiinetly to lie wholly kept in I 
guldens, guilders, or florins of 30groschen. The rlxdollar =s 
3 tlurins = 9() grosi hen = 270 schillings = 1,620 pfennings. 
The dorm or guilder = 9</. sterling, and the rixdoll.tr = Us. 3d. | 

A new system whs, however, introduced into all parts ot the 
Prussian dominions, conformality to the decrees of the 30th of 
Hepteml»er, 1821, and of the 22nd of June, 1823. 

The Cologne mark (containing 3,609 Eng. grains) Js the 
weight at present used in the Prussian mint in weighing the 
precious metals. The fineness of the coins is not determined, 
as previously, by carats or loths, hut the m.nk is divided for 
this purpose into 288 grains. Accounts are now kept in the 
public office# in thalers or dollars (It.), silver gioschen, and 
pfennings: 1 dol. =30 sil. gr. = 12 pf. 

The only silver monies now coined are dollars and j, dollar 
pieces ; hut smaller coins are in circulation, of former coinages. 

The Prussian silver coins have i of alloy ; and as tin* mark 
is coined into 14 dollars, each should umtim 257*68 Eng. 
grains pure silver, and be worth about 2 1 . 11 Jr/, sterling ; but 
the assays do not always strictly coincide wnh the mint va¬ 
luation. 

The gold coins are Frederick d ors, double, single, and half 
pieces. The mark of 288 grains, having 260 grams of fine 
gold, is coined into 35 Fred, d'ors. The Fred, d’or is worth 
from 5 dol. 18sil.gr. to 5 dol. 22 sll. gr. according to '.lie 
demand. 

Weight* and Measures. — The commercial weights are, 

32 l.oths = l Ounce. 

16 Ounces = 1 Pound. 

16J Pounds *= 1 LUpound. 


20 Pounds = 1 Small stone. 

33 Pounds = 1 I.atge stone. 

110 tbs. = 1 centner; 3 centners =1 sblppound (330 ll»s>.) ; 
100 lbs. of P.mt/K = 103*5 lbs. avoi dupois = 4o‘8 5 kdog. = 
94 7 llis. of Amsterdam = 96*6 lbs. of Hamburg. 

The liquid measures are, for beer, 

5 Quarts = 1 Anker. 

4 Ankers = 1 Alim. 

14 Alnn = 1 Illid. 

2 lliids. = 1 both. 

2 Both = i Fiuier. 

2 1‘tider = 1 Last = 620*4 Eng. wine gallons. 

In wine measure, which i« less than beer measme, the almi = 
394 Eng. gallons. The pipe = 2 ahms. 

'The last of coin = 5^ matters = 60 srlietlels = 210 \iertels 
960 metzen; and weighs 4,6S0 lbs. Dantyir weight in rye. 
'1 he schettel = *M7 of a hectolitre = 1*552 Wmcho-ter hush, I. 
Hence tlic last of t>0 scheifels = 11 quarters 3 bushels ; the last 
of 56.J scheifels = 10 quarter!, 7 bushels. 

The Dantzie foot — 11*3 Eng. ituhe#, ot 100 Dantzie feet = 
91*lb Eng. feet The ell is 2 feet Dantzie measure. The 
Ilhineinml or Prussian foot = *3138 French metres, or 12* "66 
Eng. niches, lienee 100 Prussian = J02*8 English feet. The 
Prussian or Berlin ell In# 25k Prussian inches = 26*256 Eng. 
ditto. 100 Berlin ells = 72*93 Eng. yards; and 137*142 
Berlin ells = loo Eng. yatd.s. 14J Prussian miles are equal to 
15 geographical miles. 

Oak planks, deals, and pipe staves are sold by the schock of 
GO pieces ; wheat, rye, Ac. are sold by the last of 56j scheilels. 
—I(A 'city's Cambist; Nclkenlnechcr, Manual Universe!.) 


Corn Trade of Danfzic. — The reatlct will find, under the head Corn Laws and Corn Trade (p. 420, 
Ac.), a pretty full account of the Polish corn trade. But the importance of the subject will excuse our 
giving a few additional details. Gram Is almost wholly brought to Dantzie by water, in flat-bottomed 
boats suited to the navigation of the Vistula, Bug, 8rc. Mr. Consul Gibson estimated the expense of the 
conveyance of wheat and rye hither, including the duty at Thorn and the charges of turning on the river, 
till put into the granary, as follows : — 


Per Imp. qr. 
*. d. s. d. 

From the upper provinces on the Bug, a distance 1 Q „ 7 ,,, 

of from 700 to 60(1 miles - - - -j y 4 to 7 10 

From the provinces of Cracow, Kendomir, and 1 „ R . , 

Lublin, 660 to MO miles.fb o - 5 i 

From Warsaw and its neighbourhood, about 2401 ^ 9 _ 3 j | 


Per Imp. qr, 
s. d. s. d. 

From Winds week and its neighbourhood, about 3 , 

140 miles - - - - - - - -i 4 

From Urandentz, a distance of about 70 mile#) 
no duty at Thom, and when not turned on the> ~ 
river. 1 


ie|0 


2 to 3 5 
10 • 0 9 


N.B. — These are the ordinary charges; but they are higher when there is any unusual demand for 
exportation. 

The Bug has many windings, and its navigation, which is tedious and uncertain, can only be attempted 
in the spring, when the water is high. It is the came, though in a less degree, with some of the rivers 
that fait into the Vistula before it reaches Warsaw ; and towards Cracow the Vistula itself is frequently 
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unnavigablc, especially in dry seasons, except in spring, and after the midsummer-rains, when the snow 
melts on the Carpathian mountains. The navigation of the Polish rivers in some seasons is more than 
usually bad. The corn from the upper provinces does not reach Dantzic till from 2 to 4 months later 
than usual, and is burdened with a very heavy additional expense. In fact, the supplies of grain at 
Dantzic depend quite as much on the abundance of water in the rivers, or on their easy navigation in 
summer, as on the goodness of the harvests. 

“ There are,” says Mr. Jacob, *■ two modes of conveying wheat to Dantzic by the Vistula. That which 
grows near the lower parts of the river, comprehending Polish Ilussia, and part of the province of Plock, 
and of Masovia, in the kingdom of Poland, which is generally of an inferior quality, is convened in 
covered boats, with shifting boards that protect the cargo from the rain, but not from pilfering. These 
vessels are long, and draw about 15 inches water, and bring about 150 quarters of wheat. They are not, 
however, so well calculated for the upper parts of the river. From Cracow, where the Vistula first be¬ 
comes navigable, to below the junction of the Bug with that stream, the wheat is mostly conveyed to 
Dantzic in open flats. These are constructed on the banks, in seasons of leisure, on spots far from the 
ordinary reach of the water, but which, when the rains of autumn, or the melted snow of the Carpathian 
mountains in the spring, fill and overflow the river, arc easily floated. 

“ Barges of this description are about 75 feet long, and 20 broad, with a depth of 2£ feet. They are 
made of fir, rudely put together, fastened with wooden treenails, the corners dovetailed and secured with 
slight Iron clamps, —the only iron employed in their construction. 

“ A large tree, the length of the vessel, runs along the bottom, to which the timbers are secured. This 
roughly cut keelson rises 9 or 10 inches from the floor, and hurdles are laid on it, which extend to the 
sides. They are covered with mats made of rye-straw, and serve the purpose of dunnage ; leaving below 
a space in which the water that leaks through the sides and bottom is received. The bulk is kept from 
the sides and ends of the barge by a similar plan. The water which theso ill-constructed and Imperfectly 
caulked vessels receive, is dipped out at the end and sides of the bulk of wheat. 

“ Vessels of this description draw from 10 to 12 inches water, and yet they frequently get aground in 
descending the river. The cargoes usually consist of from 180 to 200 quarters of wheat. 

“ The w heat is thrown on the mats, piled as high as the gunwale, and leit uncovered, exposed to all 
the inclemencies of the weather, and to the pilfering of the crew. During the passage, the barge is car¬ 
ried along by the force of the stream, oars being merely used at the head and stern, to steer clear of the 
sand banks, which are numerous and shifting, and to direct the vessel in passing under tho several 
bridges. These vessels are conducted by G or 7 men. A small boat precedes, with a man in it, who is 
employed sounding, in order to avoid the shifting shoals. This mode of navigating is necessarily very 
slow; and during the progress of it, which lasts several weeks, and even months, the rain, if any fall, 
soon caqses the wheat to grow, and tho vessel assumes the appearance of a floating meadow. The 
shooting of the fibres soon forms a thick mat, and prevents the rain from penetrating more than an inch 
or two. The main bulk is protected by this kind of covering, and, wl\pn that is thrown aside, is found 
in tolerable condition. 

“ The vessels are broken up at Dantzic, and usually sell for about $ of their original cost. The men 
who conduct them return on toot. 

“ When the cargo arrives at Dantzic or Elbing, all but the grown surface is thrown on the land, spread 
abroad, exposed to the sun, and frequently turned over, till any slight moisture it may have imbibed is 
dried. If a shower of rain falls, as well as during the night, the heaps of wheat on the shore are thrown 
together in the form of a steep roof of a house, that the rain may run off, and are covered with a linen 
cloth. It is thus frequently a long time after the wheat has reached Dantzic, before it is lit to be placed 
in the warehouses. 

“ The warehouses (spnehers) are very well adapted for storing corn. They consist generally of 7 
stories, 3 of which arc in the roof. The floors are about 9 feet asunder. Each ol them is divided by per- 

f iemlicular partitions, the whole length, about 4 feet high, by which different parcels are kept distinct 
rom each other. Thus the floors have 2 divisions, each of them capable of storing from 150 to 200 quar¬ 
ters of wheat, and leaving sufficient space for turning and screening it. There are abundance of windows 
on each'floor, which are always thrown open in dry weather to ventilate the corn. It is usually turned 
over 3 times a week. The men who perform the operation throw it with their shovels as high as they 
can, and thus the grains are separated from each other, and exposed to the drying influence ot the air. 

“ Tho whole of the corn warehouses now left (for many were burnt during the siege of 1814) aro 
capable of storing 500,000 quarters of wheat, supposing the quarters to be large enough to till each of the 
2 divisions of tho floors with a separate heap; but as of late years it has come down from Poland in 
smaller parcels than formerly, and of more various qualities, which must of necessity be kept distinct, 
the present stock of about 280,000 quarters is found to occupy nearly the whole of those warehouses which 
arc m repair, or are advantageously situated for loading the ships. Ships are loaded by gangs of porters, 
with great despatch, who will complete a cargo of 500 quarters in about 3 or 4 hours.” — (First Report,) 
Mr. Meek gives, in his excellent Report on the Prices of Corn and other Articles in the N. of Europe, 
the following details with respect to Dantzic ; — 

“ V\']heat of moderate quality in ordinary seasons cannot be brought from Poland and delivered at 
Dantzic at less than 35s. per quarter, and that only when no excitement exists in the foreign markets. 
Some time since a very large accumulation of grain had in the eourse of several years taken place in the 
granaries at Dantzic; hut the great export which has occurred during tho last 3 or 4 years has so reduced 
the magazines, that the stock at the close of tho present season (1841) was not expected to exceed from 
80,000 to 100,000 quarters. The demand has been so great during the last 2 or 3 years, that every effort 
lias been made to collect in Poland all the supplies that were available, and to bring them to Dantzic for 
exportation. If the corn trade in England was so modified as to he constantly open at a moderate duty, 
it is not likely, under such circumstances, that shipments of wheat from Dantzic w ould materially exceed 
that of the last 2 or 3 years. Not more than 5,000 quarters are consumed annually in” Dantzic, by a 
population of 60,000 persons, the people generally preferring and living upon rye bread. Of the corn 
exported from Dantzic, one-third comes from that part of Poland which belongs to Prussia, and the re¬ 
maining two-thirds from the Russian territory. Apprehensions were expressed here, as in other places, 
of the competition of Odessa and America, in the event of any material reduction of the duty on corn in 
England. The party making the observation, who is a leading corn merchant in Dantzic, said he had 
at that moment a cargo of Odessa corn in London which stood him in 4bs. per quarter, and that he could 
purchase there Odessa wheat of similar quality at 4 8s. per quarter. The same apprehensions were ex¬ 
pressed by others as to Odessa, exports from which place having already been largely made to Italy and 
rather parts of the Mediterranean; and recently, it was added, several cargoes had been shipped to 
England. On pressing one of the most intelligent merchants in Dantzic to state what price was paid to 
the landed proprietor or farmer in Poland for a quarter of wheat on the estate where it was grown, or at 
the nearest market to that estate, he replied, that it was generally bought by the Jews upon the estates 
from the landowners or their agents, and afterwards sold by the former to the merchants at Dantzic, 
deliverable at Dantzic; that in some instances the princes and great landowners sent their own com¬ 
missioners to Dantzic to effect sales to the merchants ; that a Russian prince, who had 10.000 sorfs, had 
acted upon the principle very recently; that under such circumstances it would not be rignt to take less 
than 35*. per quarter, as the price at which wheat, when there was a fair average crop, could be delivered 
at Dantzic, from which, deducting 12s. per quarter for tl^c expense of bringing It from the place of 
growth to Dantzic, including waste, which is generally very considerable, cost of the boats, which are 
broken up and Rold for a trifle compared with their original cost (amounting, perhaps, to 400 or 500 
thalers, whereas they are only sold for about 40), the expense of the peasants and other persons navi- 
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B ating them for a voyage, sometimes of 3 or 4 months, and returning back to Poland on foot, would 
o left 23s. per quarter, as the price paid to the proprietor at the place of growth ; out or which he had to 
bear the expense of cultivation, to pay the interest and redeem the capital of any mortgage wnicn miunt 
exist, the residue being what would remain for rent and interest of capital embarked in the soil, tie 
added, that this was generally considered as an average estimate of the expenses; but that they would 
vary a little, dependent upon the distance, either greater or less, from which the corn was brought. A 
considerable quantity of bones arc exported from Dantzic to Great Britain, many of which are collected 
and sent down from Cracow. Complaint was made to the Consul by the merchant chiefly employed in 
this trade, that a heavy transit duty of 2 s. per cwt. had recently been levied for the nominal purpose of 
repaving the turnpike road, that it was a heavy tax in proportion to the value, and that a representation 
from linglnnd was alone necessary to obtain its repeal. 

“ Of the timber and staves shipped at Dantzic, nearly the whole comes from Russian Poland. Prussian 
timber is becoming scarce ; and even that from the Russian territory, that is of good quality, is much 
reduced, and has of late not been so good as formerly. This is owing, principally, to most of the good 
timber that could be conveniently got afloat having been felled. There is, it is said, but little of good 
quality now to be had without going much farther back from the shipping places, which the discourage¬ 
ment given by the present timber duties prevents. It will lienee be obvious, that whenever any alteration 
takes place cither in the corn trade or timber duties, Russia will be much more benefited than Prussia, 
so far as relates to the export of corn and timber from Dantzic.” 


Timber Trade, thack. — Fir limber Is usually brought down 
in its natural state, and Is squared into logs, or sawn into planks, 
in winter, when the labourers cannot be otherwi-as employed. 
The staves shipped here are carefully assorted, and arc reckoned 
superior to those of America. 

The expenses of the water conveyance of squared timber. In¬ 
cluding duty at Thorn, are — l'er piece. 

f. d. a. d. 

From the Bug .... from about 6 0 to 5 •) 
Wienrez (above Warsaw) - 4 6-4 4 

Vistula (above do. ) - 3 0 - 2 4 

Being higher when the demand is unusually great, or when 
hands are scarce. 

At Dantzic!, as well as at Petersburg ^which «■ee;, Riga, and 
several other Baltic ports,iworn inspectors [Initc At* rs) are ap¬ 
pointed by authority to examine certain articles intended for 
exportation, and to classify them according to their qualities. 
Staves and timber of all sorts, with the exception of nine wood, 
is subjected to the brat k. Prime finality is branded Krvhn or 
Crnirn ; second quality, Brack ; and the third or lowest quality, 
Bracks Brack. All unmerchantable articles are rejected by 
the brackers, and are not allowed to be exported. 

The gauge for crown pipe staves, winch the bracker has 
always in ids hand, is 4J Indies broad, 13 thick, and 64 inches 
in length, which they must bo at least; but they are expected 
to lie larger in every respect. 

Pipe staves arc fVom 64 to 68 inches long; 6,5, and 4$ at 
least, broad ; and fiom 14 to .1 inches thick. 

Brandy staves are at least 51 to 58 inches long, as tiiick and 
broad as pine staves. 

Hogshead staves arc 42 to 45 inches long, ns thick and broad 
as pipe staves, all English measure. 

The quality is ascertained by marks, to distinguish each sort, 
as follows : - 

Crown pipe staves, stamped at the end, K. 

— hack, in the middle, I. 

— bracks brack, II. 

Hogshead crown, at the end, O K. 

_ biack, in the middle, 1. 

— bracks brack, 11. 

Brandy hogshead crown, at the end, II I\. 

— , brack, in the middle, X- 

— bracks brack, X, A . 

Oak planks are assorted In the same manner. Crown plank 
is marked in the middle, C. Brai k, in the end and middie, U. 
Bracks brack, II B. 

To distinguish IS from 2, and 24 from 3 inches, the are 
marked wlln 1, an<V 24 ‘A . 

At the end, in rougn strokes, with colonrod paint, brack is 
yellow I ; bracks brack, white II ; crown, red III. 

Ashes arc subjected to the brack. The calcined arc opened 
and the crust taken oil"; others are not examined unless there 
be any suspicion of their quality, or the staves of the hogshead 
be supposed to be too thu k. Every cask of potashes is opened. 

Shipping Charges and Duties. 

Charges upon the Shipment of 1000 Quarters of Corn at 


Met age in granary 
Delivery 
Porterage down 


Town dues - - - • - - - - - 3 15 0 

Lighterage - - - - - - - - -10 0 o 

Expenses to the road3 - - - - - - - 2100 

£33 9 6 

Exclusive of commission, 2 per cent. 

The above are the charges if bought and shipped from the 
granary ; but if bought and warehoused previously to shipping, 
the following additional charges are incurred : — 

Metage from craft. 

Porterage up, meters’ fees, and town dues, aTe the same. 
Additional- 

Granary rent - -3d. 1 « 

Labourers - - • 6 f l’ cr ,afit I0 ) quarters per month. 

Turning - - • 7i J 

Screening ... 

Exclusive of insurance against fire. 

Charges on the Shipment aj — 

Jt.s.gr. 

Peai lashes about 0 10 per shlppound of 330 lbs. 

Weed ashes — 0 6 — barrel do. 

Fir timber —- 0 10 — load. 


Weed ashes 
Fir timber 
On Deck deals 1 
Short deal* V 
Deal ends J 
Lathwood 
Clapboards 
Oak plank > 
Oak ends J 


about 0 23i per load. 

— 1 0 — fathom. 

— * 0 — shock of CO pieces 

— 1 10 — load 


Slaves — 13 10 — mille pine. 

Black or spruce beer 0 74 — last of 11 kegs* 

Feathers — 2 0 -- loO lbs. 

IV. B. — The 1’iusdan pound is about 3.4 per cent, heavier 
than the English pound. Thu expenses of sending goods dou n 
are taken at about an average rate; but if the whole or the 
greater pXrtof the cargo were loaded in the Fairwatcr or roads, 
the expense* would he somewhat more. 

Dart Charges — The charges on a ship of 200 lasts, or about 
300 tons burden, are — 

R. s. g. pf. 

Harbour money - - - - 88 2t> 8 

Ditto In gold (say in Fred, d’ors, reckoned at 
5 r., in which this must be paid) - - 11 6 8 

River money - - - - -000 

Commercial contribution - - - 3 10 0 

Expedition expenses - - - 13 10 O 

Captain’s allowance for expenses on shore - 1C 20 0 

Tracking the ship into the harbour (Fair- 
water) - - - - 2 0 0 

Ballast money, fee. - - - - 10 24 0 

Pilot to the ballast wharf - - - 4 0 0 

Ditto moving the ship in Fainvatcr - - 2 15 0 

Police passport - , - - - -3 50 

Clearing the vessel in and «ut - 16 20 0 

Making 25/. fir. Gd. sterling, at the exchange 
ofbr.28s.gr. - . - 175 17 4 

The chatges on the ships of all countries having reciprocity trea¬ 
ties with Prussia (u hkli is generally the case) are the same, 
only Dnnt/ic captains receive no allowance for ‘bore expense*. 
River or stream money is only paid by vessel* that bring good* 
to town, or load in the MotUu (above the liloi kluiusc). if a 
ship remain in the Fair water or Vistula, the river money 
is levied on the craft carrying the goods, and falls on the 
latter. 

I)ant7ic is a favourable place for shins careening and re¬ 
pairing, and for obtaining supplies of all sorts of sea store* at 
a reasonable late. 

There t dunged to the port in 1842,80 ships, measuring 
14.8M) lasts. They are employed in foreign trade. The not t 
has no fishery, and no coasting trade worth mentioning. The 
wages of Dantzic seamen vary (iom 30*. to 32*. per man per 
month. 

Custom-house Regulations. — The shipmaster must, within 
21 hours after arrival in port, make a declaration of the 
cargo on hoard, and of the ship's provision*, and lie incur* a 
s cvarc penalty if the declaration do not prove coirect. 
The ship’s hah lies (if goods aie on board) are sealed on 
arrival, and an additional declaration is accepted bctbie 
they are unsealed ; but no Inter declaration, supplementary 
or explanatory of the first, and no submitting tlie goods to 
investigation by the ollleers, is received or allowed. J t' the 
shipmaster lie unable to make a complete declaration on ar¬ 
rival, a Custom-house officer is put on board, who remains 
until the ship is unloaded, at an expense to her of about 2*. 
per day and night. The cargo can only be discharged in pre¬ 
sence of a customs officer. 

The shipmaster, and not the recci ver of the goods, is made 
responsible, if tlie contents of the packages do not correspond 
with his declaration ; and he is only exonerated from lids by 
solemnly averring, on making the "declaration, (hat tlie ton- 
tents are unknown to him.. An evident mistake or oversight 
is treated as rigorously as an intentional fraud. 

On commencing to load, the shipmaster receives a blank 
loading list, in which he must daily note the articles he takes 
on board, or he is liable to fine; but lids regulation is not very 
rigidly enforced. On clearing out, this fist is compared with 
tlie good* entered by tlie vessel, when tlie sea passport is 
given. 

Ballast can be discharged only at stated places, on pain t f 
the shipmaster being fined. 

It i* material, however, to observe, that the whole Custom¬ 
house business of the shipmaster is conducts! l>y Custom¬ 
house brokers, so that he is never at a loss, being informed by 
the one fie selects what lie has to do. Alterations aie fre¬ 
quently made in the Custom-house regulations. 

The shipmaster receives, on arrival, from the pilot commo¬ 
dore, a copy of tlie harbour regulations, in his own language, 
with instructions how to act as lo ballast- 

Warehousing. — Such good* as pay a higher duty than 4 a 
dollar per centner (about 1*. !>]d tor about 113 in.. English) 
may be placed in the king’s stores (nowhere else), and re¬ 
main there for 2 years without payment of duty. No allow¬ 
ance is made for waste or damage in these store*. Othtr 
goods, not capable of being changed, may be placed in private 
stores, urpler the king’s lock; hut not elsewhere, without per¬ 
mission. No rent is charged for goods in the king’s store** 
during the first i months ; afterwards about ljd. month*/ 
rent is charged for the first, and about 3d. monthly for the 
second year, per centner of about 113 lbs. English. 
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In private warehouse*, the monthly rent for 10 quarters ot 
wheat or other grain Is from nhout 3p/. to Id., or more, ac¬ 
cording as warehouse room is abundant or otherwise. Other 
goods do not usually pay by the piece, hut part of a store is 
hired for them, and the rent generally comes somewhat 

higher In proportion. , 

The cost of rent and turning grain is from l«. 2d. to Is. fid. 
monthly, for 10 quarters, according to the Bcason of the year 
and other circumstances; but more when granary room is 
scarce, and wages high. 

Hanking Establishment!. — There is none such here, except¬ 
ing a branch of the Itoyal or Government Hank of Berlin. 
This was founded partly In the view of receiving deposits of 
money under litigation in the courts of the province; monies 
the property of minors and charitable institutions, the former 
until disposable or placed on good security; and monies 
belonging to individuals not merchants, and a* times, also, 
those of the latter. Interest is paid on such deposits as fol¬ 
lows: vl*.— 

3 per cent, on sums belonging to minors. 

2} do. do. charitable institutions, 

churches, and sums deposited by the courts of justice, ana 

2 do. all other deposits. 

The principal is demaudable at pleasure, unless otherwise 
stipulated. The hank makes advances on gram and some 
oilier kinds of goods at 3 per cent, mleiest; discounts bills 
with 3 signatures, not having more than 2 months to run, at 
fi per cent., and sometimes, when money is plenty, at a lower 
rate. It also make* advances at 4 per cent, on deposits of 
Fred, il'ors and certain foreign monies; and it occasionally buys 
hills lor account of, and sells hills on, the Berlin hank.. It does 
not issue notes. The amount of its capital Is not fixed ; hut 
government guarantees its transactions. It Is relieved from 
the payment of postage on money, and it Ls not required to 
use the stamps fixed by law, on bills for its deposit trans¬ 
actions, but only those of 10 s. gr. (about 1 \\d.) ; while indi¬ 
viduals must use stamps fin such bills of !i s. gr. for every 
40<> r., of not longer date than 3 months, and for every 200 r. 
oflonger date. 

On negotiable lulls, lvnwevcv, the hank must use the stamps 
fiyed by law, say of 3 s. gr. (about 3;d.) for sums of 00 dol. to 
sOOdoi., ami at thesame rate for every additional sum between 
10(1 dol. anil 400 dol. 

Jill's from and on foreign places, negotiated at Dantvlc, are 
not suhje t lo the stamp duty. 

The allairs of the hank are not made public. Being a go¬ 
vernment concern, there are no dividends. It is not supposed 
to he very pro!itable, at least in the present thcmnscrlbed 
slate of tiade, although enjoying the a cl- antages of exemption 
from postage of monies, and pa™ig h'ss stamp duly. It is 
tine, however, that the direct advantage of the lower stamp 
duly Is enjoifd by the borrower. 

(J. eilit,' Ihnkcrage, Sec .— Very few goods aie consigned from 
abroad tor sale, for such rnnsignintnts ran l\ turn to good 
account. Imports are seldom sold for cash, but generally a 
I, V, and 3 months’ ciedit, or lunger. '1 lie discount allowed 
for cash payments, when sold on time, is usunllv fi per cent., 
hut It varies according as money is plentiful or otherwise. 

Any person, being a laugher of the town (which anyone 
of goon character may hei ome), may tran-act business as a 
commission mere bant or factor; but brokers must he chosen 
by the elders ot the Corporation of Merchants, approved by 
the regency ot the province, and sworn in by the magistracy 
of the town’. 

The usual vales of commission are — 

3 per c cut. on w ood art ides "> _ . , 

2 do. other goods ( PIpor,etl * 

2 do. goods imported, 

with hum 1 lo 2 per cent, on do. for thl credere, or gua¬ 
rantee of d. bts. 

The cun fai tor receives r. I'7 (about is. fid. sterling} per 
last (of liiischelloU) of all grain, from the buyer, ami 1 per cent, 
trorn the seller. 

The rales of broker age are — ^ 

12 J s. gr. (neatly 1*. V\d) per 1031. 

71 — ( — S'Tfll) per 100/. 

"J — ( - 4'3rf.) per 100 r. 

1 per vnllle fov hills on Beilin, Warsaw, and Paris. 

^percent, on monies placed at intciest, for a period not less 

thin fi months, from the borrower, and 
1 per nnlle from the lender. 

1 per nnlle usually for short discounts, fiom both parlies. 

1 per cent on the actual oi the computed amount of tians- 

■trlions in public funds, fiom both panic 1 . 

& per cent, usually (sometimes more or less) lor m< Tchandhe. 

On grain tor exportation, the brokerage is lecmtly fixed at 
1 per cent., to he paid by the seller, the buyer lchiiulmg to him 

3 s. gr. ner last of 3GJt schellels. 

Burghers,, being merchants, mw net as brokers, without 
direct authority, in the purchase from, and sale ol goods to. 
Pules, receiving 1 per cent, on goods bought, and 1 to 2 
per cent, on poods sold, according to circumstances. 

liankt uptaes are not of frequmt occurrence heie. Their 
most prevalent sources at present are speculations in grain. 
Bankrupts cannot obtain a di.chargc except by piivale com¬ 
position, without which they always remain lcsponsibletoench 


individual creditor, who can attach them at any time, if ho 
can show that they posses# property, although their affairs have 
been settled by judicial authority. This, and the tediousnes# 
of settlements in court, make botn debtor and creditor desirous 
of settling hy composition ; and henco few insolvents are made 
bankrupt by their affairs being brought Into court. It is to be 
observed, that creditors, having claims by bills in force, must 
by law be paid to the full, before those with only book claims 
receive any thing; but to avoid the tardiness of the court, bill 
creditors here generally agree to let book creditors receive half 
as much In composition as they themselves get. It is, however, 
difficult to arrange a composition, as each creditor can make 
his own terms ; and those who hold out, generally get more, at 
least privately, than the ostensible rate of composition offered 
by the debtor. 

If a private composition cannot be effected, and fhe insol¬ 
vent is regularly made bankrupt, by his affairs being put into 
court, the law prescribes that, if a small portion of the cre¬ 
ditors will not accept the dividend with which the greater 
portion are satisfied, the latter can require the former to con¬ 
sent, or become responsible for the estate producing as much 
finally; but so many objections may be made, that this com¬ 
pulsive measure is very seldom resorted to, A private compo¬ 
sition is, however, generally prtferred by all parties, more 
particularly by the debtor, as lieing the oidy means by which 
lie can become entirely fine, and get a general dischaige. 

Honest bankrupts, whose a I fairs are brought into court, 
maj be freed fiom personal arrest by faithfully delivering up 
all their property. Dishonest ones, upon conviction, are 
punished by being sent to the House of Correction ; but they 
often escape punishment, from the too great laxity in enforcing 
the laws In criminal matters. 

The cieditorsof a bankrupt estate brought into court, rank 
under 8 different classes, each prior class enjoying a prece¬ 
dency of claim over those following, to the full amount. The 
two most considerable classes, in general, are the fitli ami 7th, 
the former being that of the kill, the latter ihHt of the book, 
creditors. 

Tares, Sec — The duties are in general payable on the gross 
weight; a fixed allowance being made, m many cases, ac¬ 
cording to the package^; in others, there Is no allowance. 
The tariff specifies the particular regulations on this point. 
The tare on goods In single sacks is 4 lbs. per centner (about 
1 13 lbs. English), il being left to the option of the receiver to 
have the nett weight ascertained. 

In trade there are 11 xed rates of tare only on the following 
goods; via. 

l’otashes, fi per cent., when sold by a merchant. 

Dyewood, ground, 8 to 11 per bale. 

Cuirants 14 percent- 


Figs and raisins lO 


- in whole butts. 

- half do. 

• 4 and jlh do. 

- casks. 

- whole and half butts. 

-. 18 to 20 — - i and Ath. 

- Ifi — - - pipes. 

Seed oil, latteilv the tare is ascertained. 

Pepper, English, in double hags, 7 lbs. 

— Danish, In bags and mats, 1 1 lbs. 

Orange and lemon peel, 6 per cent., or tare ascertained. 

Rice from England or Hamburg, the tare as on the 
casks, less 2 lbs. per cask on that trnm England, and in pro- 
poiiion to the weight on that from Hamburg. Danish 
should give 10 per cent, hue, but the buyers are In general 
not satisfied with this. 

Tallow, 10 per cent., or nett tare. 

Tea, Danish boliea, 78 lbs. if in linen and mn’s. 

— 21 lbs in chests above 100 lbs. 

_ 22 lbs. _ of about 80 lbs. 

Most frequently the tare Is assert allied. 

Vitriol, 10 per cent. 

Jliw sugar, 12 to lfi per cent, according to the si/e of the 
chests. 

Candied sugar, tare by Invoice, adding in that proportion for the 
difference in the weight usually heavier. 

Syrup In whole casks, JO per cent. 

— in £ ditto, and bands, 12 per cent. 

On the sale of imports, 1 per cent, on the nett weight (called 
good weight) is allowed in favour of the Imjci. 

Insmance -'There are no insurance companies nor pri- 

vat-* insurers heie; hut there are agenls of insurance com¬ 
panies in Hamburg for ships, and of tl\o-.o ol London and 
other places for houses and lives. 

Wage! id'common l.nboui ers in Dant’/ic vary from 9d. to lid. 
a day, ami those of carpenters, masons, Ac - ., from Is. kd. to 
‘is. Wage's in all the large Prussian towns ,ue higher than in 
the small towns of the country, from the price of (lour, blend, 
and butchers'meat being higher in them. *This is occasioned 
partly by the latter being subject to octrois or ext ise duties on 
entering the great towns, from which the country districts and 
smaller towns are exempted. 'The king receives j of these 
duties, and the towns the other J. 'This duty is a great ob- 
st .cle to the free intercourse of the country. 

(We have derived these details from different sources, but 
principally from Consular Returns: Meek's Rtpoit ; and in¬ 
formation supplied by the Prussian Government.) 


DATES (Ger. Dailchi ; Fr. Dattes; It. Datteri ; Sp. Dati/es ), the fruit of the 
palm tree (Phcenix dnetylifera Ian.). This tret?is abundant in Egypt, Barbary, Arabia, 
Persia, and the adjacent countries, particularly on the confines of the desert, and wher¬ 
ever there is sufficient moisture. It is a tall majestic tree; and repeated references 
are made to it in the sacred writings (Ecclus. xiv. 14.), and in the Koran. Moham¬ 
med, in one of his sayings, beautifully compares the upright and generous man to the 
palm tree. “ lie stands erect before his Lord ; in bis every action he follows the im¬ 
pulse received from above, and his whole life is devoted to the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures.” But the veneration in which the palm tree is held in the East is to be 
ascribed more to its utility than to its beauty. Dates form the principal part of the 
subsistence of the inhabitants of many parts of Arabia and Barbary, and they are held 
in the highest estimation wherever they are met with. “ They arc,” says Burckhardt, 
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“ by far the most essential article of food for the lower classes of Medina ; their harvest 
is expected with as much anxiety, and attended with as much general rejoicing, as the 
vintage in the south of Europe; and if the crop fails, which often happens, as those 
trees are seldom known to produce abundantly for 3 or 4 successive years, or is eaten 
tip by the locusts, universal gloom overspreads the population, as if a famine were 
apprehended.”— (gravels in Arabia , vol. ii. p. 214.) 

There is an endless variety of dates. Generally, however, they may be described as bping somewhat 
in tiie shape of an acorn, but usually lurger, consisting of a thick fleshy substance, Including and freeiy 
separating from an oblong stone or kernel, having a furrow on the one side. Their taste is agreeably 
sweet, accompanied with a slight astringency. The new fruit is called by the Aiabs ruteb . When the 
dates are allowed to remain on the tree till they are qulto.ripe, and have become soft and of a high red 
colour, they are formed into a hard solid paste or cake called adjoue. This is formed by pressing the 
ripe dates forcitdy into large baskets, each containing about 2 cwt. “ In this btatc,” says Burckhardt, 
“ the Bedouins export the adjoue : in the market it is cut out of the basket, and sold by the pound. It 
forms part of the daily food of all classes of people ; in travelling it is dissolved in water, and thus 
affords a sweet and refreshing drink. During the monsoon, the ships from the Persian Gulph bring 
adjoue from Bussorali to Djidda for sale in small baskets weighing about 10 lbs. each : this kind is pre¬ 
ferred to every other. Ships bound from Arabia for India take with them a considerable quantity of 
adjoue, which is readily disposed of amongst the Mohammedans of Hindustan.” — ( Travels in Arabia , 
vol. i. p. 57.) 

The Arabians and Egyptians use the loaves of the tree in the preparation of bags and baskets ; the 
boughs, the outer and inner bark of the trunk, and the fleshy substance at the root of the leaves, where 
they spring fr*m the trunk, have all their respective use-.; and besides this, the kernels of the fruit, not¬ 
withstanding their hardness, are used as food for cattle ; they are soaked for two days in water, when 
they become softened, and are given to camels, cows, and sheep, instead of barley: they are said to be 
much more nutritive than that grain. There are shops at Medina in which nothing else is sold but date 
kernels; and the beggars arc continually employed in ad the main streets in picking up those that aro 
thrown away ( Burckhardt , vol. li. p. 212.) 

All the lelinemcnts of Arabian cookery are exhausted in the preparation of dates; and the Arabs siy 
that a good housewife will daily supply her lord, for a month, with a dish ot dates differently dressed. 

Palm trees aie raised by shoots j and Dr. Shaw mentions that they arrive at their vigour in about 
30 years, and continue so 70 years afterwards, bearing yearly ]. r > or 20 clusters of dates, each of them 
weighing 15 or 20 lbs.: after this period, they begin to decline. — (Travels in the Levant, p. 142. 4to cd.) 

The best dales imported into Great Britain arc said to come from Tunis, but they are most, commonly 
brought from Smyrna and Alexandria. They should be chosen large, sottish, not much wrinkled, of a 
reddish yellow colour on the outside, with a whitish membrane betwixt the flesh and the stone. Those 
that are dry and hard are of little value. ♦ 

DEALS, on DEAL BOARDS (Ger. Dielen; Du. Dcelen; Da. Feeler; Sw. Til- 
jor; Fr. Planches minces; It. Tavole , Piane; Hus. Dorshi; Fol. Tare ice), a thin kind 
of fir planks, much used in carpentry : they are formed by sawing the trunk of a tree 
into longitudinal divisions, of greater or less thickness, according to the pm poses they 
arc intended to serve. They arc imported from Dantzic, Petersburg, Narva, and many 
other ports in the Baltic, and from North America ; but those from Christiania, the 
capital of Norway, are the best, and bring the highest price. They arc distinguishable from those pro¬ 
duced in the contiguous provinces of Noiway ; ibeir superiority has been said to depend principally on 
their being more peilectly sawed ; lmt it really depends on the greater care with which the sap-wood and 
other defective portions of the timber are cut awa\, and on tlit* quality of the timber. 

A Russian standard deal is 12 ieet long, 11 inches wide, and l£inch thick ; 40U feet of 1£ inch plank 
make a load. 

A Christiania standard deal is 11 feet long, 9 im lies wide, and inch thick. Them is another standard 
of Norway deals at Dram, 10 feet long, 9 inches wide, and 1£ inch thick—(See Christiania.) 

DEBENTURE, a term used at the Custom-house to signify the certificate sub¬ 
scribed by the customs officers, and given to the exporter of goods on which a draw¬ 
back is allowed, bearing that the exporter has complied with the required regula¬ 
tions, and that he is entitled to such drawback. 

It is enacted by the 10 & 17 Viet. cap. 107., that the person entitled to any drawback on any good*, duly 
exported, or Ins agent authorised by him for that purpose, shall make and subscribe a declaration upon 
the debenture that the goods mentioned therein hate been actually exported, and have Hot been i elanded, 
and are not intended to be relanded, in any part of the U. Kingdom, and that such person at the time of 
entry and shipping was and continued to he entitled to the drawback thereon, and the name of such 
person shall be stated in the debenture, which shall then he delivered to such person cr his agent, and 
the receipt of such person on the debenture, countersigned by the holder of such debenture, if the same 
shall have been .transferred in the meantime, shall be the dischatge for such drawback when paid. 
— § 131. * ‘ 

No debenture for any drawback allowed upon the exportation of any goods shall he paid after the ex¬ 
piration of 2 years from the date of the shipment of such goods. — § 132. 

For these and the other clauses in the act relaling to debentures, see Importation and Exportation. 

A stamp duty is laid on debentures of Is. when the drawback to be received does not exceed JO/.; cf 
2 s. (id. when it exceeds 10/. and does not exceed 50/.; amt of 5y. whenever it exceeds 50/. 

DELFT, or DELF (Ger. Fayence , Unachles Purzellan; Dli. Delfs porcelyn ; Fr. 
Faience ), a coarse species of porcelain originally manufactured at Delft, whence its name. 
It is now rarely ust/d in this country. 

DEMURRAGE, in commercial navigation, is an allowance made to the master or 
owners of a ship by the freighter, for detaining her in port longer than the period 
agreed upon for her sailing. It is usually stipulated in charterpar.ies and bills of 
lading, that a certain number of days, called running or working days, shall be allowed 
for receiving or discharging the cargo, and that the freighter may detain the vessel for a 
further specified time, or as long as he pleases, on payment of so much per diem for 
such over-time. When the contract of affreightment expressly stipulates that so many 
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days shall be allowed for discharging or receiving the cargo, and so many more for over¬ 
time, such limitation is interpreted as an express stipulation on the part of the freighter, 
that the vessel shall in no event be detained longer, and that if detained he will be liable 
for demurrage. This holds even in cases where the delay is not occasioned by any fault 
on the freighter’s part, but is inevitable. If, for example, a ship be detained, owing to 
the crowded state of the port, for a longer time than is allowed by the contract, demur¬ 
rage is due; and it is no defence to an action for demurrage, that it arose from port 
regulations, or even from the unlawful acts of the Custom-house officers. Demurrage 
is not, however, claimable for a delay oecasionedby the hostile detention of the ship, or 
the hostile occupation of the intended port; nor is it claimable for any delay wilfully 
occasioned by the master, or owners, or crew of the vessel. The claim for demurrage 
ceases as soon as the ship is cleared out and ready for sailing, though she should be de¬ 
tained by adverse winds, or tempestuous weather. —( Chitty's Commercial Law , vol. iii. 
pp. 426 — 431.) 

DENARIUS, a Roman coin, estimated by Dr. Arbuthnotto have been 'tVorth 7 $d.; 
but its value differed at different periods. 

DENIER, a small French coin, of which there were 12 to a sol. 

DIAMOND (Ger. Du. Da. and Fr. Diamunt; Sw. Demant, Diamant ; It. Sp. and 
Port. Diamante ; Rus. Almas; Pol. Dyamant ; Eat. Adamas ; Ilind. Hira ')fa precious 
stone which has been known from the remotest ages. Pliny has described it ( Hist. Nat. 
lib. 37. § 4.); but his account is, in many respects, inaccurate. It is found in different 
parts of India, and in Borneo; it is also found in Brazil, on which, indeed, Europe may 
be said to be at present entirely dependent for supplies of diamonds. Hitherto, however, 
it has not been met with any where except within the tropics. It is the most beautiful 
and most valuable of precious stones. Its most common colours are white and grey of 
various shades. It occurs also red, blue, brown, yellow, and green. The colours are 
commonly pale. It is always crystallised, but sometimes so imperfectly that it might 
pass for amorphous. It is the hardest body in nature. External lustre from splendid 
to glimmering ; internal always splendid. It is brittle ; its specific gravity is 3 ’5. When 
rubbed, it becomes positively electric, even before it lias been cut by the lapidary, which 
is not the case with any other gem. — ( Thomson's Chemistry. ) 

According to Mr. Milburn ( Orient. GW.), the colour should be perfectly crystalline, 
resembling a drop of clear spring water, in the middle of which you will perceive a strong 
light playing with a great deal of spirit. If the coat be smooth and bright, with a little 
tincture of green in it, it is not the worse, and seldom proves bad ; but if there be a 
mixture of yellow with the green, then beware of it — it is a soft, greasy stone, and will 
prove, bad. 

Tests Diamonds. Cutting, &;c. — To ascertain whether any specimen is a true diamond or not, at 
line tile may be used ; and if the surface of the stone be the least abraded or scratched by its action, it is 
not a diamond. The difference will also appear upon close examination without this instrument; the 
lays of light easily pass through other gems, but in the diamond they are refracted to the surface, which 
occasions its superior brilliancy. If the specimen under examination be very minute, it may be placed 
between 2 half-crowns, or other flat metallic surfaces, and nressed with the thumb and finger : if a diamond, 
it will not be injured ; but if otherwise, it will break and fall to powder. On account of the extreme 
hardness of the diamond, the art of cutting and polishing it was for a long time unknown in Europe. But, 
in 1456, a young man of the name of Louis Bcrgheu, a native of Bruges, is said to have constructed a 
polishing wheel for the purpose, which was fed with diamond powder instead of corundum , which the 
Chineso and Hindoos had been long accustomed to employ. Berghen was led to this discovery by ob¬ 
serving t:ie action produced by rubbing 2 rough diamonds together. Diamonds are cut into brilliants 
and rose diamonds: the former being, for the most part, made out of the octahedral crystals, and tiie 
latter from the spheroidal varieties. — ( Joyce's Practical Mineralogy ; Rees's Cyclopaedia, <§*c.) 

“ Commercial Value of Diamonds. — hi the great or wholesale trade there is but little fluctuation in 
the price of those diamonds which may be termed stones in general demand. I will begin with brilliants 

from 1 grain to 2$ grains each-Such brilliants, double cut, and what may be termed line, are worth 

from 71. to 81. per carat. Needy sellers may take 10 per cent, less for cash ; but this is the general average 
price for a lot of 10, 20, or 50 carats of well-made stones, if the quality be good. 

“ Brilliants, from 2 grain^to 3, may be bought in lots, at from 71. 7s. to 8/. per carat, ft is to be under¬ 
stood, that diamonds in a lot are never all quite free from faults ; hence there may arise a difference of 
10 per cent, in the price. Stones of 3 grains, if flne and perfect, are alw'ays in demand, at 8/. or 9/. 
per carat. 

“ Brilliants, from 3 grains to 4, if very fine and well proportioned, arc w'orth from 81. to 9/. per carat. 
Those of a carat each, if very flne and well selected, arc worth 01. or 10/. Three years ago 1 offered 12 1. 
each for 8, and could not obtain them. 

“ Brilliants, from 5 grains to 6, if pure, are worth from 13/. to 14/. ; if perfectly flue, and of the full 
weight of 6 grains, they are worth from 17/. to 18/. each : I have, for such, paid 20/. 

“ Brilliants, of 2 carats each, are worth from 27/. to 30/. Stones of this weight, if well proportioned, 
are considered of a flne size, and well calculated for pins, or the centre of clusters ; indeed, well propor¬ 
tioned diamonds, from 6 grains to 2 carats each, are always in demand, and are retailed at from 20/. to 
35/. each, according to their degree of perfection, or as the retailer may think fit to charge them. 

“ For brilliants of 3 carats, if fine and well formed, from 70/. to 80/. may be obtained. Stones of this 
size, and larger, are more liable to capricious fluctuations of price than the Binuller ones before named, 
being chiefly required for the centre stones of saleable necklaces. 

“ Brilliants of 4 carats, if fine, are worth from 100/. to 130/. I have sold stones, single cut, a little off 
colour, of this weight, at 80 guineas. I possessed one of 17 grains, perfectly white, having a surface a* 
large as that of a 7 carat stone ought to be; it was, consequently, very thin, but being much in request, 
on account of Us great spread, or surfaco, it was sold for 160/» 

“ Brilliants of 5 carats are not frequently met with in general trade, and are valuable in price ; as the 
dealers exact more if they know that such stones are wanted, than they would in the regular course oi 
business. The prices may be said to vary from 180/. to 200 i. 
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** Brilliants of 6 carats, as before stated, are not common ; they are suitable for centre stones of 
expensive necklaces, and single stone rings; if perfect and well shaped, they sell for 230/. to 250/. or 
more. 

“ For estimating the value of peculiarly fine diamonds, there is no fixed standard. Rough diamonds, 
selected as fine, and well formed for cutting, may be estimated as follows : — Square the weight of the 
stone, multiply the product by 2, and the result will be the value in pounds sterling. Brilliants, if fine, 
may be estimated by squaring the weight in carats, and multiplying the product by 8, which will give the 
amount in pounds sterling. 

“ As a very large property, both in this kingdom and in other countries of Europe, is vested In dia¬ 
monds, it may be interesting to be informed, that not only the price of these gems has for several years 
been, upon the whole, gradually rising, but that it is likely to continue on the advance. At the present 
time, indeed, and for the last few years, there has been a null sale of diamonds in England, nor did the 
coronation occasion a deipand worth notice ; but on the Continent the trade has been steady, and rough 
diamonds have been constantly rising in price. That this advance will be progressive, may be assumed 
from the fact, that the best diamond ground now known, the Serro do Frio in Brazil, has assuredly passed 
the zenith of its prosperity. I went over the greater part of what is vet reserved, and still remains to be 
worked, and I conceive that there would be no difficulty in calculating the length of time in which the 
present number of workmen may reduce it to a state of exhaustion, like that of the far-famed Golconda. 
The average annual produce of future years may be estimated by the amount obtained from that portion 
which has been already worked. Brazil may be said to furnish Europe with 25,000 or 30,000 carats per 
annum of rough diamonds ; which, if reduced to brilliants, may make an influx into the market of 8,000 
or 0,000 carats annually.” — (Maine's Treatise on Diamonds, 2d ed. pp. 9—14. and p. 60.) 

. The rule stated by Mr. Mawo, and adopted by the jewellers, for estimating the value of diamonds, (mul¬ 
tiply the square of the weight in carats by 2, and the product is the value in pounds sterling,) can only 
hold in the case of those that are of a small size, or do not weigh more than 20 carats. The value of the 
largest diamonds, which are exceedingly rare, ( non nisi regibus et its admodum paucis cognitus , Pliny,) 
can, it is clear, depend upon nothing but the competition of the purchasers. The diamond belonging to 
the Emperor of Brazil is the largest in the world. It is still uncut, and weighs 1,680 carats ; so that, 
according to tho jewellers’ rule, it must be worth the enormous sum of 5,644,800/. ! It may, however, be 
floubted, whether his Imperial Majesty would have any disinclination to part with it for the odd sum of 
644,800/. The famous diamond belonging to the Emperor of Russia, which the jewellers tell us is worth 
4,804,000/., did not cost 150,000/. 

Diamonds are not used exclusively as articles of ornament or luxury. They are frequently employed 
with great advantage in the arts. ** Bad, discoloured diamonds,” says Mr. Mawe, “ are sold to break into 

F owder, and may be said to have a more extensive sale than brilliants, with all their captivating beauty, 
n many operations of art they arc indispensable ; the fine cameo and intaglio owe their perfection to the 
diamond, with which alone they can be engraved. The beauty of the onyx would yet remain dormant, 
had not the unrivalled power of the diamond been called forth to the artist’s assistance. The carnelian, 
the agate, or cairngorm, cannot be engraved by any other substance ; every crest or letter cut upon hard 
stone is indebted to the diamond. This is not all ; for without it, blocks of crystal could not be cut into 
slices for spectacles, agate for snuff-boxes, &e.” 

Diamonds may be landed without report, entry, or warrant.— (3 & 4 BY//. 4. c.52. $ 2.) 

The carat grain used in weighing diamonds is different from the Troy grain, 5 diamond grains being 
only equal to 4 Troy grains. 

DIAPER (Gcr. Drell; Du. Dnl; Fr. Linge ouvre; It. Tela tessuta a opere; 
Sp. Mantelcs alemuviseas ; Rus. Sulfctotsschnoe ), a sort of fine flowered linen, commonly 
used for table-cloths, napkins, &c., brought to the highest perfection in the inanufac- 
torios in the north of Ireland, in Germany, and Scotland. 

DICE (Ger. IVurJel; Du. Taarlingen ; Fr. Dcs (d jotter) ; It. Dadi; Sp. Dqflos ; 
Rus. Kosti ), cubical pieces of bone or ivory, marked with dots on each of their sides 
from 1 to 6, according to the number of the face. 

The regulations as to the manufacture and sale of dice are the same as those with respect to Cards 
( which see). Every pair of dice is to pay a duty of 20s. All pieces of ivory, bone, or other matter 
ii'.ed in any game, having letters, figures, spots, or other marks denoting any chance, marked thereon, 
to bo adjudged dice ; and if more than 6 chances are signified on any one piece, then such piece to be 
charged with tho full duty of a pair of dice. — (.9 Geo. 4. c. 18.) 

DIMITY (Fr. Basin ; It. Dobletto ; Sp. Dimite ), a species of cross-barred stuff en¬ 
tirely composed of cotton, similar in fabric to fustian. 

DISCOUNT, an allowance paid oil account of the immediate advance of a sum of 
money not due till some future period. It is usually said to be of two kinds; viz. dis¬ 
count of bills, and discount of goods ; but they are essentially the same. 

When a bill of exchange is presented at a banker’s for discount, it is the practice to calculate the 
simple interest for the time the bill has to run, including the days of grace, which interest is called the 
discount ; and this being deducted from the amount of the bill, the balance is paid over to the presenter 
of the bill. Thi3 is the method followed by the Bank of England, the London and provincial bankers, 
and by commercial men in general. But it is, notwithstanding, inaccurate. The true discount of any 
sum for any given time is such a sum as will in that time amount to the interest of the sum to be dis¬ 
counted. Thus, if interest be five per cent., the proper discount to be received for the immediate 
advance or 100/. due 12 months hence is not ft/., but 4/. 15s. 2 \d .; for this sum will, at the cud of the 
year, amount to5/., which is what the 100/. would have produced. Those, therefore, who employ their 
money in discounting, make somewhat more than the ordinary rate of interest upon it j for a person 
discounting 100/. due at the end of a year, advances, supposing interest to be ft/, per cent., only 95/.; so 
that, as this 95/. produces 100/. at the period in quostion, the interest received has really been 5/. 6s. 3d, 
per cent. ... . „ ,, 

The rule for calculating discount on correct principles is as follows: — 

As the amount of lOOt. for the given rate and time 
Is to the given sum or debt ; 

So Is 100/. to the present worth, or 

So is the Interest of 100/. for the given time 

To the discount of the given sum. 

Mr. Smart has calculated, on this principle, a Table of the discount of M. for any number of days, at 
2 , 2$, 3, 3^, &c. to 10 per cent., to 8 decimal places. But the simple interest of tho sum being the only 
thing looked to in practice, such Tables are hardly ever referred to. 

Bills in the highest credit are discounted on the lowest terms ; the discount increasing accosting to the 
suspicions entertained of the punctuality or solvency of the parties subscribing the bills. '■ During the 
war, the rate of Interest, or, which is the same thing, of discount, was comparatively high ; but since 
1818, the rate of discount njwm good bills has seldom been above 4, and has often been as low as 3 and 
even 24 per cent* * 
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Discount on merchandise takes place when, after making a purchase of goods at a fixed term of credit, 
the buyer finds means to make his payment beforo the expiration of jthat term, receiving from the seller 
■a discount or allowance, which i6 commonly a good deal above the current rate of interest. The dis¬ 
count on goods varies, of course, according to the interest of money. During the late war, the loans to 
government were so large, and the facility of investing money was such, that the discount on goqds was 
often as high as 5 per cent, for 6, and 10 per cent, for 12 months. Now, however, the discount on goods 
has fallen, with the fall in the rate of interest, to 7 or per cent for 12 months: being about double 
the current interest arising from funded property, or the discount of good mercantile bills. 

Long credits and discounts upon goods have, for a lengthened period, been usual In England. This 
arose from a variety of causes, but principally, perhaps, from the magnitude of our exports to the U. 
States, Russia, and other countries where there is a great demand for capital; but in whatever causes 

it originated, it has latterly been carried to what seems to be an injurious extent_(See Credit.) In 

France and Germany, the manufacturers, in general bare of capital, are obliged to stipulate with the 
merchants for short credits. In Holland the usage of the exporting merchants has been to pay either in 
ready money, or at so short a date lis to put discounting out of the question, the mauufacturer setting at 
once the lowest price on his goods. 

DIVI DIVT, the commercial name of the pod of the CccsaJpinia coriaria , a legu¬ 
minous plant, found in low marshy situations on the north coast of South America, 
and in some parts of the West Indies. It is used both for dyeing and tanning, but 
chiefly for the latter purpose. The pod is from 2 to 3 inches in length by f inch 
in breadth, and when in perfection is of a rich brown colour. It contains a few small 
seeds, but the only valuable portion is a resinous matter of a bright yellow colour, 
easily pulverised, which lies betwixt the outer skin and the husk that encloses the seed, 
and contains a large quantity of tannin. About 9-10ths of the imports into England 
come to Liverpool, where the following quantities were received during the last four 
years, viz.: — 

• In 1849 - 3.660 tons I In 1851 - - 2,280 tong 

1850 .... 2,770 — 1 1852 - ... 2,030 — 

It might be supposed, IVom this statement, that the article was going out of favour. But such is not 
the case. When, however, the price in England is under 10/. per ton the imports decrease ; and it has 
latterly been below this limit. Recently, however, its price has risen considerably, and with this rise, 
the imports may be expected to increase. 

Maracaibo, Rio de la Haehe, ami Savanilla, are almost the only places whence this article is imported. 
That brought from Maracaibo is the best, that irom Savanilla the most inferior. During the last 4 years 
prices have ranged between H/. 10*. and 14/. per ton for Rio Ilache and Maracaibo, and 71. and 10/. 15s. 
for Savanilla, the highest quotations being now current (September 1853). 

Divi Divl is used by dyers, not for the colouring principle which it contains, but for its strong astrin¬ 
gent qualities as a mordant. For tins purpose it is at present used to some extent instead of sumach, 
w liich is scarce and dear, and hence the recent high price of the article. 

In tanning, it accelerates the process, and imparts to the leather a clean and healthy appearance. ~ 
(Private information .) 

DIVIDEND, the name given to the payment made to creditors out of the estate of 
a bankrupt, and to the annual interest payable upon the national debt, and other public 
funds. 

I^TIDDA, a town of Arabia, on the Ited Sea, about 21 miles from Mecca, of which 
it is the sea-port, in lat. 21° 29' N., Ion. 39° 14' E. It is well built; the streets are 
unpaved, but spacious and airy ; the houses high, and constructed, for the most part, of 
madrepores and other marine fossils. The supply of water is scanty, and its quality in¬ 
different. Small vessels approach close to the quays; but large vessels are obliged to 
anchor in the roads, about 2 miles off, loading and unloading by means of lighters. The 
entrance to the roads is difficult, and should not be attempted without a pilot. Djidda 
is a place of considerable commercial importance. It is the entrepdt in which is centred 
the greater part of the commerce between India, Egypt, and Arabia. Many of its 
merchants possess large capitals ; some of them as much as from 150,000/. to 200,000/. 
The trade in coffee brought from Mocha, and other ports in Yemen, is the most con¬ 
siderable, hut it is said also to be the most hazardous. The returns are principally made 
in cash. The trade with India and the Gulph of Persia is safer than the coffee trade, and 
is very considerable. Djidda has also a good deal of intercourse with the ports of Cos- 
seir, Souakin, and Massouah, on the opposite coast of the Red Sea. The imports from 
the last two principally consist of slaves, gold, tobacco, dhourra or barley, hides, butter 
(of which immense quantities are made use of in Arabia), mats, &c.; in return for which 
the Africans receive Indian goods suitable for their markets, dresses and ornaments for 
their women, dates (which are not produced in any part of Nubia), iron, &c. The 
principal article of import from Cosseir is wheat; and not only Djidda, but the whole 
Hedjaz, or Holy Land of Arabia, is almost entirely dependent upon Egypt for corn. 
Coffee is the principal article sent in return. Business is transacted at Djidda with ease 
and expedition. The number of ships belonging to the port is estimated at 250. Owing 
to the scarcity of timber, none of them are built at Djidda; those belonging to it being 
either purchased at Bombay or Muscat, or at Mocha, Hodeida, or Suez. For a con¬ 
siderable period each year, before and after the feast of Ramadhan, when pilgrims come 
from all quarters to visit Mecca, the town is thronged with strangers, and a great deal of 
mercantile business is transacted. Djidda is at present, and has been for a number of 
years under the government of the pacha of Egypt. The moneys y weight *, and mea¬ 
sures of the latter country (for which see Alexandria), are now generally used in 
Djidda, the commerce of which has been much improved and extended in consequence 
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of the comparative sccuritakand good order enforced by the pacha. — (We have gleaned 
these details from the different works of Burckhardt, particularly from his 'Travels in 
Arabia, vol. i. pp. 1—10)0.) 

DOCKS are artificial basins for the reception of ships. The term has been supposed 
by some to be derived from the Greek ScKOfx at, to receive ; but it is obviously no c>ther than 
the Teutonic dock , originally perhaps derived from dekken , to cover, enclose, or protect. 

Docks are of two sorts— wet and dry. Wet docks are generally constructed with gates 
to retain the water. Ships are admitted at high water; and the gates being shut, they are 
Inept constantly afloat. A dry dock is intended for the building, repairing, or examination 
of ships. The ships to be repaired or examined are admitted into it at high water ; and 
-the water either ebbs out with the receding sea, or is pumped out after the gates are shut. 

Utility of Docks. — The construction of wet docks has done much to facilitate and 
promote navigation. A large vessel, particularly if loaded, could not be allowed to come 
to the ground, or to lie on the beach, without sustaining considerable injury, and perhaps 
being destroyed; and even the smaller class of vessels are apt to be strained, and other¬ 
wise hurt, if they are left dry, unless the ground be very soft. Hence, when large vessels 
have to be loaded or unloaded where there are no docks, and where the water close to the 
shore or quay is not sufficiently deep, the work can only be carried on during a particular 
period of each tide; it being necessary, in order to keep the vessel afloat, that she should 
leave the shore with the ebbing tide. Attempts have sometimes been made to obviate 
this inconvenience, by running jetties or piers to such a distance into the sea, that there 
might always be a sufficient depth of water at their heads: but this can only be done in 
peculiar situations ; and it requires that the ship’s position should be frequently changed. 
It is in most cases, too, impossible properly to protect the cargoes of ships loading or 
unloading at quays, or on the beach, from depredation. Previously to the construction of 
the wet dock* on the Thames, the property annually pillaged from ships was estimated 
to amount to 500,000/. a year, though this is probably much exaggerated. 

I. Docks on the Thames. 

1. East, and West India Docks. 6. London Fort Dues. — Charges 

2. London Docks. on Account of Lights , Pilotage , 

3. St. Katherine's Docks. &'c. in the Thames. — Shipping , 

4. Commercial Docks. Sfc. of London. 

5. Victoria Docks. 

II. Southampton Docks, Shipping, etc. 

III. Liverpool and Birkenhead Docks, Shipping, etc. 

IV. Bristol Docks, Shipping, etc. 

V. Hull Docks, Shipping, etc. 

VI. Dundee Docks, Shipping, etc. 

VII. Leith Docks, Shifpinq, etc. 


I. Docks on tiie Thames. 

It is singular that notwithstanding the obvious utilit^of wet docks, and the vast trade 
of the metropolis, there was no establishment of this sort on the N. side of the Thames* 
till nearly a century after a wet dock had been constructed at Liverpool. The incon¬ 
venience aiising from the crowded state of the river, at the periods when fleets of mer¬ 
chantmen were accustomed to arrive, the insufficient accommodation afforded by the 
legal quays and sufferance wharfs, the necessity under which many ships were placed 
of unloading in the river into lighters, and the insecurity and loss of property thence 
arising, had been long felt as almost intolerable grievances : but so powerful was the 
opposition«to any change, made by the private wharfingers and others interested in the 
then existing order of things, that it was not till 1793 that a plan was projected for 
making wet docks, on anything like an adequate scale, for the port of London; and 
six years more elapsed before the act for the construction of the West India Docks 
was passed. 

I. West India Docks , now conjoined with the East India Docks. — The West India 
Docks were the first, and continue to be the most extensive, of the great warehousing 
establishments formed in the port of London. Their construction commenced in 
February, 1800, and they were partially opened in August, 1802. They stretch across 
the isthmus joining the Isle of Dogs to the Middlesex side of the Thames. They 
originally consisted of an Import and Export Dock, each communicating, by means of 
lock#, with a basin of 5 or 6 acres in extent at the end next Blackwall, and with another 

• The Commercial Dock appear* to have been opened so early as 1660. — See post . 
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J>f more than 2 acres at the end next Limehouse: both o^hese basins communicate 
with the Thames. To these works were added, in 1829, tne South Dock, formerly 
the City Canal, which runs parallel to the Export Dock. This canal was intended 
to facilitate navigation, by enabling ships to avoid the circuitous course round the 
Isle of Dogs. It was, however, but little used for that purpose, and is now appropriated 
to the wood trade, for the greater accommodation of which a pond of 19 acres has been 
formed on the south side for the reception of bonded timber. The Export Dock, or 
that appropriated for ships loading outwards, is about 870 yards in length, by 135 
in width; so that its area is near 25 acres: the North or Import Dock, or that ap¬ 
propriated for ships entering to discharge, is of the same length as the Export Dock, 
and 166 yards wide; so that it contains nearly 30 acres. The South Dock, which is 
appropriated both to import and export vessels, is 1,183 yards long, with an entrance to 
the river at each end ; both the locks, as well as that into the Blackwall Basin, being 
45 feet wide, are large enough to admit ships of 1,200 tons burden. At the highest 
tides, the depth of water in the docks is 24 feet; and the whole will contain, with ease, 600 
vessels of from 250 to 500 tons. The separation of the homeward bound .^hips, which 
is of the utmost importance for preventing plunder, and giving additional security to 
the revenue and the merchant, was, for the first time, adopted in this establishment. 
The Import and Export Docks are parallel to each other, being divided by a range of 
warehouses, principally appropriated to the reception of rum, brandy, and other spi¬ 
rituous liquors. There are smaller warehouses and sheds on the quays of the Export 
and South Docks, for the reception of goods sent down for exportation. The ware¬ 
houses for imported goods are on the four quays of the Import Dock. They are well 
contrived, and of great extent, being calculated to contain 160,000 hhds. of sugar, ex¬ 
clusive of coffee and other produce. There have been deposited, at the same time, upon 
the quays, under the sheds and in the warehouses belonging to these docks, 148,563 hhds. 
of sugar, 70,875 casks and 433,648 bags of coffee, 35,158 puncheons of rum and pipes 
of Madeira wine, 14,021 logs of mahogany, 21,350 tons of logwood, &c. The whole 
area occupied by the docks, warehouses, &c. includes about 295 acres; and the most 
effectual precautions are adopted for the prevention of fire and pilfering. 

This spacious and magnificent establishment was formed by subscription, the property 
being vested in the West India Dock Company, the affairs of which were managed by 
21 directors as a frody corporate. 

The West India Docks proved a very successful undertaking, and have been highly 
beneficial to the original shareholders as well as to the trade of the port. All West 
India ships frequenting the Thames were obliged to use them for a period of 20 years 
from their completion. The dividend on the Company’s stock was limited to 10 per 
cent. ; and after making dividends to the full amount, with the exception of the first 
half year, they had in 1819 an accumulated fund of near 400,000/. But they then 
diminished their charges, at the suggestion of a committee of the House of Commons; 
and having been since still more considerably reduced, the surplus has been absorbed. 
The nearest dock-gate is at Limehouse, and the other about £ mile farther from town. 

The East India Docks, united with those now described in 1838, are situated at 
Blackwall, about miles from the Exchange, and were originally intended for the 
accommodation of ships employed by the East India Company, or in the East Indian 
trade ; but they are now open to vessels fi om all parts. There are 2 docks; l for 
ships unloading inwards, and 1 for those loading outwards. The Import Dock con¬ 
tains about 18 acres, and the Export Dock about 9 acres. The entrance basin, which 
connects the docks with the river, contains about 2^ acres: the length of the entrance 
lock is 210 feet, the w idth of the gates 48 feet clear. The depth of water in the East 
India Docks is never less than 23 feet; so that they can accommodate ships of greater 
burden than any other establishment on the river. There is attached to them a splendid 
quay fronting the river, nearly 700 feet in length, witli water sufficient at all times 
of the tide to float the largest steam ships : and the Expo/t Dock is furnished with a 
machine for masting and dismasting the largest ships. 

Exclusive of the magnificent warehouses attached-to the West India Docks, the East 
and West India Dock Company possess the East India warehouses in Billiter Street, 
Fenchurch Street, Jewry Street, and Crutched Friars ; in which they warehouse and 
show tea, indigo, silk, drugs, spices, &c. 

The capital of both establishments, or of the United Company, amounts to 2,065,668/., the dividend on 
which is at present 6 per cent. The management is vested in aboard of 32 directors. The consolidation 
of the establishment was advantageous to the shareholders by reducing the expense of management, and 
to the public by giving a greater choice of accommodation to vessels frequenting the docks. 

The inconvenience of the distance at which these docks are situated from the Exchange has been in a 
great degree obviated by the opening of the railway to Blackwall, and by the exhibition of samples in 
the Company’s upper warehouses. Still, however, the charge on account of cartage is a little heavier 
on goods warehoused at the docks of this company than on those warehoused farther up the river. But, 
on the other hand, ships entering the East India or West India Docks avoid a considerable extent of 
troublesome, If not dangerous navigation, that must be undertaken by those bound for the London and 
St. Katherine’s Docks. 
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Rules and Regulations to be observed, and Hates to be paid, by Shipping in the East and 

West India Docks. 


Regulation# to l* observed by Master, Pilots, and other 
Persons having the charge of Ships, Vessels, Lighters, or 
Craft, mining into, lying in, and going out of, the East and 
West India Docks, pursuant to Act ‘l Will. 4. cap. 52. 

The Company's Moorings. —1. The moorings in the river, 
within 200 yards of each of the entrance# at Hlarkwall, and 
that into Limohome Hasin, and within 150 yards of the Lime- 
house entrance of the South Dock, are reserved for the ex¬ 
clusive use of vessels entering Into, or which have recently 
come out of the Docks. 

2. Every master or person in charge of any ship, lighter, 
barge, boat, or other vessel, of any description whatsoever, 
lying within the above distance, must immediately remove the 
same, when required liy the dock masters or their assistants: 
penalty hi. for every hour which tuck vessel mat / remain. 

3. Pilots must not attempt to place ships Inside the buoys, 
If other ships have previously brought up, but bring them to 
their berths in due succession on the outside, unless they shall 
l>e expressly ordered hv the dock master to take a berth inside 
the tier for the convenience of docking. 

4. All parties creating obstructions will be prosecuted, and 
the penalties will be rigidly enforced. 

Vessels about to enterthe Docks. Signals. —ft. The red flag 
on fhe flag-staff at the entrance, is the signal for ships io 
prepare. A blue flag will be kept Hying the whole time proper 
for docking; when the tide has reached high water mark,that 
flag will |»e struck, after winch no pilot must shear his vessel 
In, unless directed so to do by the dock master. 

Declaration Itook _f!. When ships have brought up properly 

at the moorings, an officer will deliver the Company's regula¬ 
tions, and the commander or pilot of every vessel ex< ceding 
100 tons must certify in the Declaration Hook her draught of 
water; that she is provided with all necessary and sufficient 
warps, ropes, and tackle, to remove and moor her in safety ; 
ami that her anchors are (or shall he before leaving the 
moorings) so secured and stowed as not to endanger the works, 
the ships therein, or the vessel herself. 

Preparing Ships for Admission -7. No time should he lost 

in getting the anchors properly secured and stowed, sails 
furled, quarter hoatslowered down,guns unloaded, gunpowder 
put out, and such other precautions taken as the dock master 
may direct; when these preparations are completed, a flag 
must he hoisted at the fore, as a signal that the snip is ready. 

8. AH ships arc required to send down top-gallant yards 
and strike top gallant masts, and to have their jib ami tni/.en 
lioonis rigged close in.bonikins, martingales, and all outriggers 
nn-hipped, if time will permit, and at all events immediately 
after entering. Vessels will, however, he exempted from 
striking lower yards and top-masts, upon the master terrifying 
that the same may he safely dispensed w ith, and engaging to 
be answerable for all consequences; but the yards must lie 
topped well up, and the yard-arms lashed close in to the 
rigging. 

Docking Tickets and Orders qf Admission. —9. In fixing the 
order of admission, and issuing the docking tickets, regard will 
be had to the state of the tides, and the st/e and draught of 
water of each vessel, as well as the time of arrival: the largest 
ships must necessarily be taken in when the tides are highest, 
filthougli they may have arrived subsequent to smaller vessels. 
Loaded vessels must always have the preference over light 
ships. 

10. No ship can he admitted, if neither the master nor pilot 
is on board. 

11. The docking ticket will only remain in force for the tide 
for which it Is granted. 

12. At the proper time for the admission of each ship, 
notice will Ik* given hv hoisting her tiiket number at the pier 
head, provided she has made the signal for being properly 
prepared. 

13 If any vessel shall attempt to gain admittance before her 
number is hoisted, the owners, and the master, pilot, or other 
person In charge, must he responsible for all consequences. 

battering. — 14. When a ship’s number is hoisted, she must 
drop up to the entrance, and have good and sufficient warps 
reacts to send to each pier, when directed by the dock masters. 
If the ship shall not so come to the entrance, she shall forfeit 
her turn. 

f5. When within the piers, proper ropes will be vent on 
hoard to guide and check the vessel through the lock • the 
master and pilot will he lield responsible for making these, as 
well as the snip’s warns, properly fast on board : the vessel must 
he hauled a-head by her own warps, and they are on no account 
to be cast off, unless ordered by the dock master, until the 
ship is in the basin. 

1C. Every pilot must firing his ho it into the basin, or South 
Dock, as it is a most essential part of his duty to moor the ship. 

17. The owners are answerable for all ships’ boats, and none 
can lie admitted into the Import Docks except such as are 
conveniently stowed on dei k. 

18. The bo its of ships in the South Dock which cannot 
he securely stowed on deck, must be hauled up on the north 
hank, or secured afloat In such manner as the dock master 
may direct, after the ship Is moored. Ships, however, which 
are not Iving at a jettvj will lie allowed to employ one lwff 
during the legal hours of business, which boat must be chained 
bv the Company’s officers to the north bank as soon as that 
time lias expired. 

19. Any boats found afloat in any of the docks or basins 
contrary to these regulations, will he removed by the dock 
master, and will be detained until the charges occasioned by 
such removal shall lie paid. 

20. The hatches of all loaded ships are to he locked down, 
and the keys delivered to the officer appointed to receive the 
same. 

Western Import Dock. — 21. No person whatever can be al¬ 
lowed to remain in this dock after the established hours of 
husineas, except as hereafter mentioned; nor can any person 
be permitted to have access to vessels therein, excepting the 
owner, master, oi chief officer, without a pass. 

22. Passes will lie given by the princip.il of the police, on 
the application of the captain or chief mate, to admit the 
ship’s apprentices, or other persons, to prepare the ship for dis¬ 
charging, or to do any other work which may be unavoidably 
necessary. Ships which retain their crew# on hoard, must lie 
removed to the basin after the hour of business, to remain 


during the night. The Directors have fitted up the ship Wa¬ 
terloo, in the South Dock, for the accommodation of Junior 
officers and apprentices, while their ships are discharging their 
cargoes in the Import Dock. 

Ships discharging in either Docks. — 23. Preparatory to ships 
being discharged by the Company, the decks must we clean'd 
of articles which would impede the working out of the cargo. 

24. Two true copies of the manifest of the cargo must he 
delivered into the general office, at the Dock-house, in Milliter 
Square, within 12 hours after every vessel shall enter the 
docks, or after the cargo shall have been reported at the Custom¬ 
house, which shall first happen. Penalty for refusal or neglect, 
any sum not exceeding hi. — 2 Will. 4. c. 62. s. 8*. 

25. No manifests will tie required for ships discharging by 
their o»n crew*. 

26. No ships can receive their rotation, or l>e allowed to 
break bulk, until their cargoes are duly entered; and such 
cargoes will lie landed in due succession, according to the strict 
order in which the manifests are delivered and entries com¬ 
pleted. 

27. If such manifest, or hill of lading, or copy, shall be false, 
or Jf any bill of lading be uttered by any master, and the goods 
expressed, therein shall not have been bond Jide shipped on 
board such ship : or if any bill of lading uttered or produced bv 
any master, shall not have been signed by him ; or any such 
copy shall not have been received or made liy him previously to 
his leaving the place where the goods expressed in such lull of 
lading, or copy, were shipped, penalty lull/. 4 Will. 4. c. 52 

28. It is desirable that all baggage or presents should be 
sent as promptly as possible to the baggage warehouse, w here 
an authority from the master for the delivery thereof must lie 
lodged. Masters are particularly cautioned against signing 
such authorities in blank, or allowing themselves to lie influ¬ 
enced by imjiortunity of brokers; anti it is most desirable that 
one agent only should tie appointed for each ship. 

29. Packages of bullion or specie (whether cargo or private 
property) must he delivered by the captain, under his own re¬ 
sponsibility, unless, from their being liable to examination or 
other circumstances, he maybe desirous of placing the same in 
the (Company’s charge ; in which case, such packages, or any 
other of considerable value, should l>e particularly specibetf, 
and, if hills of lading have been granted for them,Inserted in 
the regular manifest of the ship. The delivery of goods overside 
will also rest with the master, and he must take such steps as 
he may think necessary, to protect his owners m respect to 
their n eight. 

30. An officer of the revenue is authorised to forward all 
despatches for the departments of government; packets so 
addressed will therefore be delivered into his charge, unless 
the Company receive express directions to the contrary. 

Conditions to be observed by Shivs inking in Cargoesfrom the 
Import Warehouses. —31 — 1. ’I ne taking the ship in and out 
of dock, or to and from the quay, to be performed by tiie 
master and crew, .as directed by the dock masters. 

32— 2. The goods to be tatjrn from the slings, and to be 
stowed away by the crew, under the orders of the master. 

33— 3. If a sufficient crew not on hoard, to receive and 
stow away the goods, as delivered, or lo transport the vessel, 
a further nnndicr of men shall be provided by the Company, 
at the charge of 3s. lid. per man per day, to work under the di¬ 
rection anil responsibility of the master and hi# officers. 

31—4. The vessel to be hauled into the basin or Export Dock 
after the usual hours of business, by her own officers and ciew, 
and to continue m their < barge. 

35. Goods sent liy land carnage will be shipped in either of 
tlie docks, on payment of the u->ual < barges. 

56. To prevent delay in loading export vessels, the shippers 
should pay up the rent and charges upon the goods; or where 
the amount cannot be ascertained without weighing, &c., make 
a deposit to cover the same. 

Pastern anil Western Import and Export Docks, the Da si ns, 
and South Dock. — 37. All vessels entering or lying in these 
docks and basins, are in charge of the masters and owners ; 
and it is the duty of the pilots, or officer# and crews, lo trans¬ 
port their respective vessels, except as provided tor by the table 
of ra'es, under their own responsibility, lo or from the river, 
and to or from any part of the dock# or basins, a# directed by 
the dock master. 

38. Light ships on entering from the river must be provided 
with sufficient hands to dock and transjiort them, and should 
move in due time into the dock; otherwise they will |>e re¬ 
moved by the dock master, and the owners charged with the 
expense. 

39. Ships taking in cargoes will be moored at the quays in 
due rotation. Llgnt ships not taking In goods shall lie moored 
in either of the dock# or basins, a# the dock master), may judge 
convenient. 

40. While ships are Mng at, or moving to or from the 
quay, all out-rlggcrs should be got in and made snug ; arid sads 
are by no means to he loose while so moving, or after daylight. 

41. No ship must bo removed from her berth without notic e 
being given to the dock master, and his assent as to the time 
of removal being obtained. 

42. Craft must be fastened to the ships from which they 
are receiving, or to which they may be delivering goods : the 
charge upon craft which shall not be bond fide so engaged, 
will be the same as the rent upon sloops and craft coastwise, 
and, as usual, not less than one week’s rent will he charged. 
To obviate any doubt as to the time for which they may lie 
fairly entitled to exemption, twenty-four hours will be allowed 
from the time of entering the dock, for receiving goods ; and 
twenty-four hours after being loaded or discharged, for going 
out of the docks. 

43. Convenient receptacles on the quays and craft are pro¬ 
vided, wherein all dust, ashes, &c. are to be deposited, and 
which shall be cleared by the persons appointed by the Com¬ 
pany, and by no one else. 

44. No vessel can be permitted to take in ballast after day¬ 
light, or befoie day-break. 

*5. Ships’ provisions or stores cannot be permitted to pass 
the gates without an order signed hy the captain or owner. 

46. No caulking or plumbers’ work can be tdlowed without 
special permission, to be obtained from the principal of police. 

South Dock Jetties. —47.'Ships landing cargoes in the South 
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Dock, or taking In goods by land, shall hare the preferable use 
of the Jetties. 8 

48. ships -which are fitting out, but have not commenced 
loading, snail ne accommodated as far as possible ; but such 
ships must be removed to make room for vessels about to dis¬ 
charge or take in cargo by land. 

49. In other respects, preference will be given to ships In¬ 
tended for sale, orer those which are merely laying up; and 
ns between ships which are similarly circumstanced, the pri¬ 
ority of their entering the dock shall determine the preference. 

50. The captains or commanding officers of ships are 

cautioned to be attentive and careful to boom off when the 
ship is fast loading down in the water, or on the approach of 
neap tides. * ‘ 

Fire and Candle* — 51. To vessels lying In the Eastern Im¬ 
port Dock, the Eastern and Western Export Docks, the South 
Dock, or either of the basins, spot ial licences will be granted, 
on application to the principal of the police. 

52. Every such licence will express the place In which fire 
may be kept, and the circumstances under which It may be 
used : upon the slightest infringement of the conditions, the 
penalty prescribed by law will be rigidly enforced. 

53. Every application for n licence must be made by the mas¬ 
ter or owner, specifying the names and capacity of the persons 
in charge of the ship, and engaging to be responsible for their 
attention to the regulations. 

Opening and shutting the Oates. — 54. The gates of the 
Exjnirt and South Docks will bo oftened at six ohlOtk in the 
morning and shut at eight o'clock in the evening, from the 
1st of March to the 10th of November; and from the 11th of 
November to the last day of February, opened at eight In the 
morning and shut at seven in the evening. 

6 r ». Captains and mates may l>e furnished with tickets, upon 
applying at the police office, at the Eastern or Western Import 
Dock, which will entitle them to admission till nine o'clock, 
p.m., but no person whatever can be allowed to go out after 
the hour for cl<*sing the gates. 

Vessels about to leave the Docks. — 56. Export vessels should 
he hauled out in sufficient time to be at the river locks, at 
JMackwall, qy low water; to prevent the Inconvenienre of 
hauling down during the time that other vessels are requiring 
admission, which must have the preference. 

57. Vessels can only lie let out after high water, upon the 
special request of the officers in charge of them. 

58. Ships going into the river must ui.e their own ropes, as 
they are out of the dock master’s charge when clear of the outer 
gates. 

59. The hours of attendance are—from lfith May to 9th 
November Inclusive, eight in the morning to four in the after¬ 
noon ; from 10th November to Otis May, inclusive, nine in the 
morning to four in the afternoon ; and there is to be no inter¬ 
mission of business during these hours. 

60. No holidays are to be kept, except Sundays, Christmas 
Day, (Jowl Friday, fast days appointed by royal proclamation, 
anil the King's or Queen's birth days. 

The foregoing regulations approved and confirmed by the 
Court of Directors of the East and West India Po< k Company. 

GEOKGE COLLIN, 

Sacit jut ary. 

ToniyAqb Ratks. 

Sailing Vessels inrvar,ls discharged by the Company. 

For docking, mooring, and removing within the docks and 
basins, unloading the cargo, and the use of the docks, for 
four weeks from the final discharge * ; via. — 

ton reg. 
s. a. 

Laden with sugar, otherwise than after-mentioned, or 
other goods packed in hales, bags, baskets, serons, 
casks, cases, chests, or similar packages, (except oil 
direct from the fisheries, tallow, or ashes), metal, in 
pigs, bars, rods, plates, or similar pieces, wood in 
plank* or billets, such as dyewooii, and staves - 1 6 

And in addition, for every load or ton of blue gum wood 

or oil in iron tanks - - - - 0 6 

Laden with chests of sugar, 5 cwt. and upwards, in¬ 
cluding ship's cooperage - - - - 2 0 

Laden entirely, or in part, with hogsheads and tierces 
of sugar or Molasses from the West Indies, including 

ship’s cooperage - - - - 2 6 

Laden with mahogany, cedar, or other large furniture 
wood in logs - - - - 2 6 

Laden entirely with hemp or goods In bulk, or oil direct 
from the fisheries - - - - 1 9 

Laden entirely with tallow - - - -13 

Laden with mixed cargoes, tallow, ashes, or goods In 
hulk, — 

For every ton of hemp - - - -20 

For every ton of tallow or ashes - - - 1 3 

For every ton hi hulk - - - - 1 9 

The total number of tons charged not to exceed the 
register tonnnge. 

Laden with wood, the growth of the North of Europe, 
or theTJorth American colonics, vix. — 

Entirely with deals, staves, lath or fire wood - - 1 9 

Entirelv, or In part, with timber - - - 1 9 

And, iri addition, for every load of hardwood or masts -06 
For every load of pine or fir timber - - - 0 3 

Laden with timber ftom Africa, or like cargoes - 3 0 

And, in addition, for every load discharged over side - 1 0 

Sailing Vessels inwards, discharged by their own Crews. 

For the uSe of the docks f for any period fi om the date ot 
entrance, not exceeding the under-mentioned — 

If from Hainbro*, Bremen, Embden, and the Mediter¬ 
ranean - - - - fi weeks 

If from any other port or place 4 weeks 


• The use of the docks Is allowed for six week* from the 
date of entrance, for vessels from Hambro , Bremen, Emden, 
or the Mediterranean; and when the discharge by the Com¬ 
pany of any vessel is postponed by desire of tne owners, six 
weeks only are allowed free of rent. 

t The expense of mooring, unmooring, and removing, is not 


t. a. 

Arriving from any port or place not otherwise specified (» 9 
Arriving from any port in the United Kingdom, or Eu¬ 
ropean port outside the Baltic, between the North Cai>e 
and Usliant - - - - - 0 6 

Delivering part of a cargo, and not remaining beyond 
one week - - per ton delivered 0 6 


Exceptions. 

Sloops and craft coastwise, with bricks, and vessels with 
broken granite, or paving stones, not remaining beyond 
one week - - - - - 0 3 

Colliers entering to await the sale of their cargoes, not 
remaining beyond two weeks - - . 0 3 

Other vessels than colliers, coastwise, on landing goods in the 
docks equal to one third of their register tonnage to be ex¬ 
empted from payment of the tonnage rate, hut rent to com¬ 
mence after one clear day from the final landing of the goods. 

Vessels entirely com* laden, discharged in the docks, In lieu 
of tonnage rate, not remaining beyond two weeks, — 

100 tons register and upwards - - each 2t 0 

Under WO tons register ... each 10 fi 
If com vessels quit without unloading, rent to commence 
after one cle.ir day-from the date of entrance. 

Vessels two-thirds laden with corn will he charged the usual 
tonnage rates on the other part of their cargoes, in pro]>onion 
to their register tonnage. 

If vessels to which the above exceptions apply load outwards, 
they will lie charged the usual rate of 6d. per ton register. 

Sailing Vessels outwards, or light Vessels, other than Steam 

Entering to load or fay tip, not having discharged their Import 
cargoes in the dot ks, — 

The use of the docks for any period not exceeding four 
weeks front the date of entering • - - 0 6 

Vessels entering to load from the Import Warehouses only. 

Hit ton on the 
gross weight shipped. 

For (he use of the dock for one week (see conditions, 

P 470.) - - - - r 0 fi 

The number of tons charged not to exceed the register 
tonnage. 

Exceptions. 

Vessels under 100 tons register loading com or deals, fir 
Umber, anil like wood goods, and ships, From the Export or 
South Docks, which will he allowed to load without any ad¬ 
dition to the rate to which they may be liable for theuseof the 
docks. 

Steam Vessels. 

^0 ton register. 

Entering to lay up, or to repair or fit their machinery,— 

For the use of the doi ks for any period not exceeding 
four weeks from the date of entering - -09 

Charge for getting out, landing, lifting, or shipping boilers 
and heavy machinery : — 

Under two tons - - • per ton 5 0 

Two tons and not exceeding ten tons - - 7 fi 

Exceeding ten tons - - - - 10 0 

Kent, per week, for boilers, funnels, cylinders, and the 

like - - - - - - 0 3 

Do. lor plates, shafts, and other gearing - - 0 1 

Dock Kent. 

For remaining over the periods specified, —. 

Sailing vessels .... per week 0 I 
Steam vessels laying up, repairing, or fitting machinery 0 1.J 
All vessels which re-enter after having been out for repair, 
will be allowed their privilege without reckoning the time they 
remained out. 

For the more expeditions discharge of vessels, every as¬ 
sistance may he obtained in clearing the decks, or stiffening 
them ; coopering water casks and shipping them, when filled. 
Should the Company’s moveable machinery he desired, it will 
he lent upon application to the su]>crintcndent. The following 
charges will he made for such services. 

For lahouiers hirpd to woTk under the directions of the 
commanding officer of the ship, each man per day, of 
the regulated hours of attendance - - 3 fi 

And not less than ^ day to be charged. Overtime will be 
charged in proportion. 

Articles loaded, shipped, or struck down by the dock 

crane3 or Jiggers, under 2 tons - per ton - 1 0 

Two tons, and under 5 tons - - - l 8 

And not less than one ton to be charged. 

Theuseof the floating engine for washing ships. In¬ 
cluding the attendance of the man in charge, per day 20 0 

And not less than one day to be charged. 

Whenever assistance is required for removing within the 
docks, it will be furnished by the dock master on the following 
terms, viz.: —. 

A boat with warp and two hands - - - 10 0 

A boat with warp and four h inds - - - 15 0 

And for every additional hand employed, either on board or 
in the boats, 6d. per hour. 

The warps are only lent in aid of the ship’s warps. 


Water, from the East London Water Works. 

Supplied from the tank - - per ton t 0 

If filtered - - - -20 


* The expense of mooring, unmooring, and removing, Is nut 
included. 
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For Ships of 

Main 

Mast. 

Fore 

Mast. 

Mlzen 

Mast. 

Bow- 

sprit. 


£ *. d. 

£ ». d. 

£ ». d. 

£ a. d. 

1,000 to 1,500 tons 

!l 0 0 

8 2 0 

3 12 0 

4 10 0 

800-1,000 — 

0 13 0 

0 0 0 

3 3 0 

3 12 0 

650 — 800 - 

4 0 0 

3 12 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

.500— 650 — 

3 4 0 

2 16 0 

1 12 0 

1 12 0 

300— .500 — 

2 12 0 

2 A 0 

1 6 3 

1 6 3 

tinder 300 — 

1 17 6 

1 13 <J 

12 6 

1 2 G 


For putting on or taking off Toj 


r " j one third of landing-rate. 


Schedule of Rate* on Good* inward*. 

The Landing Rate is charged upon the gross weight, and 
Includes landing, wharfage, weighing or gauging, and housing, 
or piling on the quays, or loading therefrom,original warrants, 
accounts of landing weights or gauges, and strengths of spirits, 
surveying and furnishing certificates of damage. Goods not 
intended to be warehoused will be allowed four clear days from 
the final weighing of the parcel for removal, in default or which 
they will he housed or piled. If Intended for immediate tran¬ 
shipment, they may remain on the qua), subject to the same 
regulations ns goods jirepared for shipment, paying rent at if 
housed at landing. 

The prime or cnnmlidalrd Hate includes all expenses for 
landing, wharfage, weighing nrguoglngat landing ; coo|>ering 
or mending for housing ( marking,sampling, housing, weigh¬ 
ing for actual delivery and dellvetlng ; furnishing landing and 
delivery weights, or gauges and strengths; surveying and 
furnishing certificates of damage, and rent for twelve weeks 
from the date of the ship’s commencement of discharge, ex¬ 
cepting where It is otherwise stated. It is charged upon the 
nett weight, and on all goods to which it is affixed, unless notice 
he given bv the importers, of their desiiu to iiave them placed 
under the landing rate. 

Ile-weighing, when not other.) 

wise specified. 

Rehousing, 

Unpiling, 

Reniling, 

Unnousmg or unplling and I 
loading, J 

Wharfage and shipping, two-thirds of landing-rate. 

Unloading and housing or) do 

piling, / 

.MSi )»»•— - 

The lVnrth miae Rent is chargeable on the gross weight, 
fiom the dale of the shipshreaking bulk, or from (irst landing 
from craft ; when goods sold from the landing scalp are housed, 
the rent will be charged from the final weighing of the parrel. 
A week’s rent will be charged for any traction of a week. 
Before transfer by the t 'ompany, or delivery of any goods can 
take place, the charges on the quantity to he transferred or de¬ 
livered must lie paid. 

Taiiui of Rates and Charges on Goods imported into the East and West India Docks. 

N. 7?— The rates in these Tables will he charged on all goods imported or received into the Docks, 
on and after the 1st of December, 1830; and from that date, on all goods which may remain in the 
warehouses or on the quays, as far as regards rent anti future operations, but they are not to be retro¬ 
spective. 


For Ships of 

M/iln Mast. 

Fore 

Jf“‘- 

Mlzen 

Ala.t. 

1,000 to 1,500 tons 
800 — 1,000 _ 

500 - 800 - 
under 500 — 

£ ». d. 

0 15 0 

0 10 0 

0 7 6 

In proportion 

£ *. d. 

0 15 0 

0 10 0 

0 7 6 

£ *. d. 

0 10 0 
| 0 5 0 

0 5 0 


The prices of the above table are for each operation, which 
includes the use of mastlng-falls and slings. 


Each abstract, containing the weights, measurement 
or quantities, of ten marks nr p ircels, or under - 2 0 
of eleven to twenty, ditfo - -36 

Upwards of twenty, each mark or parcel, 2*1.; but not to 
exceed 10*. (d., Including an abstract of the certificates of 
damage. 


do. 


Agates - * pad 

Alkali 

Alkanetroot - l 
iUnvmds, in large casks or 
herons - * ton 

in boxes or barrels • cwt. 


A Iva marina, 

in bales press-parked - ton 
in bags not press-packed 

Amber and beads - package 
rough - • ton 

Ambergris, in boxes or kegs 
package 

[Amothvsts, case or package 
I Anchovies 


ton 


|Anniseed • 
star 

Annatto, in casks - 
ats, small chests, 
baskets - i 

Antimony • cwt. 

ore 

When loose, filling and 
weighing, on rehousing 
or delivery, 2*. per ton. 

- hogshead 
tierce 

box, basket, or barrel 
lArangoes - - chest 


[Apples 


Argol 


Arrowroot, In casks - cwt. 
! in boxes or chests • cwt. 
Arsenic - - cwt, 

'Asstiuetldg • cwt. 


Rent. 


1100 boxes 

100 half boxes I 

.k 3) cwt. and under .*>j 

.barrel 21 cwt. and under. 

3) cwt. 1 

U ditto 1^ cwt. and unde 

0 OJA ditto under II cwt. 

0 2 'large bale 
0 1J ordinary bale 
0 1 (J bale 
0 Of 
0 0 
0 3 


.100 kegs 
'huff-head 
jtierce 
barrel 

0 f> 

0 10 
0 7 

1100 small packages 


0 4V 
0 4J 

0 3 | w , 

0 0 0 0JI 


0 4*1 ton, In casks 
“ - 100 bags or cases, 2 cwt. 
and under 4 cwt each 
100 do. under 2 cwt. each 


unhotising, wharfage, and 
shipping, 2*. per ton. 
Asplialluiii, medicinal - t 
‘h,esor mules, landing and 
wharfage - each] 


Bacon • - hogshead 

Rile 
side 

middles, 3 cwt. - tierce 
ditto, 1 to 2 cwt. ea»k 
Baggage, examined on the 
quay, packages not exceed¬ 
ing 15 in. square, or 
28 lh. weight - package 
tinder 2 cwt. - package 
2 * »t. Ac upwards, pack gel 
examined within the wa-- 1 
house, packages not 
• ceedmg 15 in. square, or 
28 11 is. weight, package 
nl>ove 28 lbs. and under 
1 cwt. - - package 

1 cwt. and upwards ditto 

2 cwt. and upwards ditto! 

Bags, empty scoie| 

fiom com vessels — 1 
as mats. 

Balsam, in jars, bottles, or 
canisters, single or in cases 
cwt. 1 


A separate rliarge will be 
made for cooper's attend¬ 
ance at landing and deli¬ 
very. 

Canada - - package 

Bamboo. See Cane*. 

Barilla, loose 
Filling and weighing on 
rehousing or delivery, 2*. 
per ton. 

Unhousing, wharfage, and 
shipping, 3*. per ton. 

In serous, cases, che 
matt, or bags • 
Unhousing, wharfage, nnd 
shipping, 2*. Od. per tonJ 


?I 


51(1 


Rent. 


j, from Blark Sea 
|cask, from other parts of 
Russia 

cask, from America 


0 01 
0 1 
0 0J 


Unhotising, 
Wharfage, and 
Shipping. 


0 1J 


0 0\ jar, bottle, or canister 
0 1 case of 5 do. or under 
0 lj case of 6 do. it under 10. 
0 2 case of 10 do. & under 15 
0 2 barrel, 3 cwt. it upwards 
0 1J do. 2 cwt. & under 3 cwt. 
0 1 do. under 2 cwt. 
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Goods imported. 


lark, Jesuits’ or Peruvian! 

Eleutherla or Cascarilla 

cw* 

oak, or tanners’, In bags 
loose - ■ ti 

Filling and weighing on 
rehousing or delivery, 2s. 
per ton. 

in cases about l^cwt, cwt. 
In casks • • ton 

Baskets * * bale 

4 bale 
l bale 
large bundle 
small bundle 
Beads, Jet, or other kinds, 
except amber, coral, and 
cornelian - package 
|Beans, In bags • bag 

Beef and pork • tierce 

1 barrel 

tub, kit, or half barrel 
, spruce • barrel 

* firkin 

keg 

Bees' wax. See Wax. 
(Benjamin. Bee Gum. 
[Bernes, Juniper • 


ton 


1,000 

bag 


cwt. 


yellow or bay - 
Betel nuts - 
Biscuit* • 


Blankets - 
Black lead 
Block tin. See Tin. 
Bones , 

In bags - 
, In casks • 

Books 


Boots and shoes - hogshead 
case or tierce| 
Boraclc acid - t 
Borax, rough or refined - t 
Bottles, glass, empty - an 
Branched fruit, case • .1 de_. 

I ditto- - -Udoz-i 
Brass - - tor 

Brimstone, loose - ton 
Filling and weighing on 
rehousing or delivery, 'U. 
per ton. . 

Unionising, wharfage, and 
shipping, 8*. per loti. 

In casks, cases, or bahkets 


Unhoudng, wharfage, and 
shipping, 2s. fid. per ton. 
IBristles, In packages • ton 
[Bronze • - case 

box I 

Bugles • • ton 

|Bullion • cask or case 

small package 
parcel not exceeding it. 
in value 
Burr stones • each) 
Butter, foreign. 

Friesland or Holstein,— 
landing, wharfage, housing 
or loading, and furnish¬ 
ing landing weights, to 
the importer - icask, 
3 ra *k! 

loading from the ware¬ 
house, Id. per cask. 
Weighing on delivery. It 
reuulred, and furnishing 
delivery weights to the 
buyer, Id. per cask. 
Eniden or Holland,— 
landing, wharfage, hous¬ 
ing or loading, and fur- 
nlshlng landing weights 
firkin 

leading from the ware¬ 
house, Jrf. per firkin. 
Weighing on delivery,when 
required, £d. per firkin. 
Irish - score firkins 
Weifjhlng^ uj>on^ delivery, 

Unhousing, wharfage, andj 
shipping, cask or firkin,] 

[Cables, chain « 

hempen • 

coir . * 

|Ca!lcoes • 

[Cambric * 

(Camels' hair 
(Camphor . 

Cane Juice. Bee Mnhw«M. 
jCanella a>ba . cwt. 


• package] 
cwt. 


Df> 


I 


Rent. 



bi 

c 

i 



Rent. 

E/5 

■M 

i 



Goods imported. 

EkC 





•e * 
B,S 
« 

Per 

Week. 

Quantities, dec. 

2J 

J 

2 

K 

Per 

Week 

Quantities, he. 

,. d. 

t. d. 

Is 

d. 

Per 

- Per 

*. d. 

ft 

d. 


d. 

Per 





Canes, common rattan, 1,000 

3 0 

1 

3 

0 

1 



1 0 

0 

7 

ton 

split rattans * cwt 

1 3 

0 

6 

0 10 

ton 


0 9 

1 

3 

ton 

ground - - 1,000 

ImuuIhjo, Jumboo, watig 

7 6 

3 

0 

0 

X 







bees, walking sticks, 








fi 0 

0 

4 


l,nof 

7 C 

3 

0 

0 

2 







Malacca - 1,00(1 

reed, in bundles, 2.5 each 


ti 

0 

0 

04 

100 






100 bundles 


C 

3 

i 

6 



0 6 

0 

1 


reed, In bundles, CO each 








5 0 

0 

4 

ton 

100 bundles 


12 

6 

3 

0 



3 0 

0 

3 

Canllinrides «*fr cwt 


1 

0 

J 

6 

case or cask, 8 cwt and 


2 3 

0 

2 








upwards 


I 6 

0 

i ! 






0 

4 

case or cask, 4 cwt. and 


1 0 

0 








under 8 cwt. 


0 C 

0 

U 


Caoutchouc. See In. Rubber. 




0 

3 

case or cask, under 4 cwt. 






Capers - - cwt. 


0 

3 

0 

6 

butt 


1 6 

0 

1 





0 

0 

4 

3 

[luncheon 


0 81 

0 

0$ 






0 


barrel 


0 d 

3 

0 

100 

Cardamoms - cwt. 


0 

6 

0 

14 

chest 


0 3j 

it 

0 

100 





1 




0 9 

0 

0\ 


Cards, playing - case 


1 

6 

0 


chest 


0 3 

1 

e 

100 




0 




0 1J 

0 

9 

100 

small ditto 


1 

0 

0 







Carpets, 70 square yards and 
upwards - bale 


2 

0 

0 

4 




8 0 

5 

0 

100 bags, 2 to 4 cwt. each 

under 70 b<j. yrds# uallot 


1 

44 

0 

2 





« 

100do. under 2 cwt. each 

Carm way seed - ton 



0 

0 

A 



6 0 

0 

4 


Cashew nuts - cwt. 


0 

b 

0 




3 0 

0 

4 


Casks landed empty, or cask 







0 3 

0 

2 

minchcon 
bug or barrel 

cases, it not delivered with- 









0 

0 

in h days (including deli- 









0 

0. 

keg 

very), butt, pipe, or punch. 


0 

8 

0 

1 

04 



1 0 

0 

1 

smaller cask or case 


0 

4 




3 9 

0 

3 


If taken away within G 











daft, half the above 








3 0 

0 

2 


charges and no rent. 








0 f. 

0 

0 


Wine or spirits, small ul- 








3 0 

0 

3 


lage, ini hiding turning 








1 0 

0 

3 

chest 

over contents, storing and 









0 

2 

bale or box 

delivery - each 


1 

0 

0 

l 



1 6 

0 

3 


Cassia lignea - cwt. 


0 

6 

0 

ok 



1 0 

0 

2 


buds - - cwt. 



6 

0 

ok 



3 0 


4 


fistula - - c«t. 


0 

fi 

0 

0? 



6 0 

0 10 


Castor seed rivt. 


0 

3 

0 

01 



3 0 

0 

1 


Castor oil. See Oil. 








0 9 

0 

l 1 


('ustortiin, keg or small box 


1 

0 

0 

I 



0 ti 



Catlings - rase or chest 


1 

0 

t) 

2 



3 0 

0 

2 


Caviare - - pai kage 


0 

ti 

0 

0J 



3 6 

0 

2 


'Chairs - . each 


0 

3 

0 







case containing 12 


1 

(> 

II 

3 







case containing 6 


1 

0 


2 







.Chaises or carriages, with 












4 wheels • each 


10 

c 

1 

G 







1 2 wheels • each 


7 

6 

1 

0 







Chalk, French - ton 




0 

G 



3 3 

0 

3 

ton, in casks 

'Charcoal, animal • ton 


3 

6 

0 

3 




0 

1 

ease, about 2 cwt. 

'Chassum - - bale 


1 

6 

0 

1 




0 

01 

box or basket, 1 cwt. 

j Cheese - . ton 


4 

0 

1 


tub or case 



0 

of 

box or basket, 36 lb. 

tubs or c«ii>es - cwt. 


0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

fi 

100 small ditto 






Ciukang - - cwt. 


1 

0 

0 

0J 

UK) sacks 


.7 0 

0 

6 


.Chestnuts - - bushel 


0 

n 

4 


1 t; 

0 

2 





2 

0 

100 bags 


1 0 

0 

1 


1 




4 

2 

100 barrels 


6 0 

0 

9 


Cliirorec, under 1J cwt. case 





01 



1 U 




| or cask 


0 

6 

0 



1 0 




11 mid under 3 cwt. case 

j 










or task 


0 

9 

0 

04 



0 fi 




3 cwt. and under 5 cwt. 







o 14 

0 

9 

100 

case or cask i 

1 | 

1 

0 

0 

l 



1 



A cwt. ft above, case or csk.! 


1 

fi 


2 







Chillies - - cwt. 1 


1 0 

G 


7 ton 






China root - cwt. 


0 

6 

0 

03 







! China waie - case 


1 1 

6 

0 

3 







small easel 



O 

0 

2 



0 3 


0 

1(») 

iwt 


1 1 

0 

0 

1 



0 3 

2 

0 

100 

'jChltnng.i root - cwi. 


1 1 

0 

0 

0} 



! 




Chir.iyita - - cwt. 


0 

84 

0 

3 

cask or case 






iCIiocolato - - box 


0 

9 

0 

2 







Cinnabar - - cwt. 


2 

4 

0 01 







iCmnamon. See Management 
\ Rate/. 

Citron, in salt - pipe 


1 

G 

0 

4 







hogshead 


I 

0 

0 

3 







Cooper’s attendance in ad¬ 
dition. 

candied. See Sttccadci. 








0 3 

2 

0 

100 

Clay figures - case 


I 

6 

0 

2 







middling case 
small case 


1 

0» 

0 

!' 








0 

9 

0 







Clocks, wooden - chest 


2 

0 

0 

2 






100 

French, containing 2, case 


2 

6 

0 

2 



3 0 

2 

0 

i, case 


1 

G 

0 

l 







Cloth, woollen, case or large 












bale 


2 

0 

0 

3 







ordin. do. from 8 to 12 pcs. 


1 

6 

0 

2 







small do. under 8 pieces 


1 

0 

0 

14 



& 0 

0 

3 


Cloves - - cwt. 

Clover and lucerne geecr, In 


0 

»i 

0 

Of 



10 0 

0 

4 


bag* - - ton 


3 

6 

0 

84 



lit 6 

0 

3 


In casks - ton 


4 

6 

0 

34 



1 3 

0 

14 


Coaches. See ChaUei, he. 








2 6 

0 

4 


Cobalt - - ton 


6 

0 

0 

5 



o 104 

0 

2 

bale or case 

Cochineal • - cwt. 

3 0 

0 

9 

0 

n 



0 6 

0 

01 

cwt. 

Cocoa nuts - 100 

3 4 

1 

6 

0 

3 






Cocoa, in casks - cwt. 

1 6 

0 

6 

0 

b 

ton 

1 8 

, 0 6 

0 

OJi 

1 

,1 in bags - cwt. 

l 2 

0 

C 

0 

6 

ton 
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Goods imported. 

1 is 
2 


Per 

ICocque de pale . chest] 
ICoculus Indian - 
Cod fish. See Fiih. 

Codilla, of hemp or flax, ton 
when sold from landing 
scale, to importer - ton 
to buyer - - ton 

When housed, weighing, 
2*. per ton; loading, 3*, 
per ton. 

Unhousing, wharfage, and 
shipping, 5s. jier ton. 
[Coffee, In cables * ewt, 

in hales - - cwt. 

in bags, bulkal - cwt, 

in bags, not bulked - cwt, 
Coir, unwrought, press. 

packed - - ton 

Rope, under 6 in. in girth 

Yam - - ton 

Cables. See Caldn. 
Coloqulntida 


Colours, painters’, — 

9 cwt. and above - caskl 
0 and under 9 cwt. - cask 
3 and under <; cwt. - caslc| 
1 and under 3 cwt. - 
under i cwt. - cask] 
Colombo root - cwt 
[Copper, copper ore, and cop 
per nails • tin 

Wharfage and shipping 
copper slabs, when piled 
on the qua), 3t. hi. per 1 

ICopp-ras - - ton 

Cqjjuilla nuts - 1,000 

Coral, fragments - cwt. 
beads - t ase or chest 


[Cordials. See Spirit s and 
Wine. 1 

ICorlauder seed - 
Cork - - .... 

Unhousing, wharfage, and 
blupping, It. per ton 
manufactured - 


Com. See Drum. 

Corpse • - each] 

Cortex winteranus 
Cotton piece goous - half 
trunk 

other cotton goods, large 
bale 

box or small cist 
Colton wool, press-packed, 

1 cwt. 

not press-packed - cwt. 
Wart India, press-packed, 


fringe - case, about 5 cwt, 
10 cwt, 

lowh.ige - - cwt. 

[Cowries - - ton 

lows, landing and wharfage 
each 

Cranberries - hogshead 

1 bane! 

. keg 

'Cream of tartar - ton 

.Crystal beads - package 

I rough * - to 

|Cuhebs - - cw 

Cubic nitre. See Saltpetre. 
Cummin seed cw 


Currants, 23 cwt. and up¬ 
wards - - butt 

IS and under 23 cwt. butt 
9 do. 15 do. pipe 

5 do. 9 do. carot. 

21 do. 5 do. banrel 

under 2J cwt. half-barrel 
Dates, 3 cwt. and upwards 
cask or case 

2 and under 3 cwt. do. 

I do. 2 do. do. 

. under 1 cwt. do. 

Ij)eer, landing and wharfage 
I each 

Divldlvi - . cwt. 

'Dragon's blood • cw t. 


Week.! Quantities, &c. 


S3 


ask or case, 3 cwt. and 
upwards 

isk or case, 1 cwt. and 

under 3 cwt. 

o. or case, under 1 cwt. 


Goods imported. 




hogshead 
bag, I cwt. 
!bng, 30 lbs. 



SSt 


Per I, 

Dripstones • each 

Drugs not otherwise enu-| 

| me rated - - cwt.[ 

Dire flower - ton 1 
Earth, fullers' - ton 
Eau tie Cologne, 450 buttles 
and above case 1 

200 and under 450 bottles 
case 

do. 200 bottles 

Eggs - box', 

Elephants'teeth - cwt. 1 
Emery stone. Sec Stone. j 
ucs, 1 cwt. and above 


Khatania or 
[Fans 

Feathers, bed 


trleli - - package 

ilture, above 2 cwt.l 
bale or cask' 
lot exceeding 2 ewt.l 
bale or cask; 
lot exceeding 50 lbs. hag 
Figs, 3 qrs. lo 1J cwt. chest 
about 56 Hrs. half-chest 

J-< lieh-s or drums, about 
2N llis. - score 

i, or A-rfrums, or tap-: 
nets - - score 

Fish, cod, dried - ton 

herrings or mackerel, tierce' 
barrel; 

stock or sturgeon 11RH>^ 
not otherwise described; 


Do. 


call- 


old from landing-1 
loimpoiter toil 1 


,, wharfage, and 
slumping, 4*. (Id. per ton. 
Flour, including delivery, by 
1 mil or water ton 

ltcpiling, 1«. per ton. j 
Weighing on delivery, ifi 
required, in r b.urol. s iek,l 
or chest, Id.; per i -bar¬ 
rel, nr J-chest, 4 'd. 
Weighing on (ward for] 
transhipment, 'it. per ton. 
Flowers, arliilii.il east, 

box | 

Flower roots. See Roott. 
[Frankinren.se - cwt. 

Fruit. See p.ich kind. 

Furs. See Skin*. 

Furnituie, very largo pokge. 

ordinary package 
middling package 1 
-rinedlate packagi 
small package 

Gal.mgal - 
Galbanum • 

Galls 

(iainbnge - 
G- ntian root - cwt. 

Ginger, W. India, casks i wt. 
in bags - - ewt 

East India, hags, Sec. ewt 
I’resi-rved. See Suecades. 
Ginseng root - cwt 

Glass - cask or chest j 
rase or box 

utensils, 2\ cwt. and up¬ 
wards - (ask or casej 
1 cwt. and under 2.J cwt. 

cask or < a- 
under 1 cwt. cask or cai 
Glu- - - tn 

iGoats' hair or beards. See 
I Wool. 

| drain and seed, vix.— 

Wheat, barley, rye, msirel 
and other heavy grain; 
peas, horse or pigeon 
beans, tares, linseed, fisc. 


Wwk.l Quantities, St c. 


0 0i| 

o os| 


0 2 hag, 2 cwt. and under 3[ 
| cwt. 

0 1J do. 1cwt. and under 2| 
I cwt. 

0 1 'small bale 


Unhousitig 
[and I..Hiding. 

o oj 


|l0'X> stork 
100 kegs sturgeon 
100 barrels 


SM 

0 o£ 

rl 


Wheat, rye,' 
mair.e. and 
other heavy 
grain, ex¬ 
cept barley, 
peas, horse 
- pigeon 


4s. fW. 
per 100 
qrs., not 
includ¬ 
ing in- 
surance j 
from 


beans, tares j fire. 
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Goods Imported. 


Grain, &e.—contfmtfJ. Per\ 
1 Landing, wharfage, hous- 1 
Ing and delivering - qr. 

Oats and other light grain 
Landing, wharfage, home 
ing, and delivering ■ qr, 

Working out and deliver¬ 
ing into craft, 3d. per qr. 
Granltla - - cwt.. 

(in*,. - - b«| 

Grass, Brazilian * cwt, 
Grease - * 

Greaves - - 

Guinea grains - cwt. 
Gum, not otherwise de¬ 
scribed, loose, or in hogs- 
• 1 ton 


heads 

in serons or bags - 
in coses, barrels, or chests 

in casks or chests from I 
Africa 

Hair, horse, or, or cow 


human ■ 
pigs . 


- hogshead 
tierce 
barrel or basket 
case 

small 
loose, 100 
[lfartall - - ton 

Hats, Leghorn • 10 dor.. 

chip - tub of 80 dor. 

beaver, or silk - large 

middling case 
small case 
linings - • small case) 

Hemp - - ton 

if sold from landing scale, 
to importer • ton 

to buyer - ton 

When housed, weighing, 
Hr- per ton ; loading, 2s. 
per tr 


Unhousing, wharfage, and 
shipping, 4», per ton. 
press-packed - i 

K. India ditto - > 

Helleliore-rnot - e 

Herrings, tsce Fish. 

[Hides, wet salted, landed] 
loose, and requiring to bu 
tied up - - KNI 

Including landing, wharf¬ 
age, housing, taring, ty¬ 
ing up each, including 
cord and weighing fo - 
delivery. 

landed In bundles, or loose, 
not requiring tying up 
UK) 

* Including landing, 
wharfage, housing, taring, 
and weighing for delivery. 


Not otherwise nytmerafed. 
dry or dry salted, loose 100 
wet salted, loose 100 

ox, cow, or buffalo, wet 
salted, loose - 100 

ditto, with short horns 100 
Ollier hides (not enume¬ 
rated), dry or dry salted, 
loose. 

average more than 88 lbs, 
each - - 100. 

IV lbs. and not exceeding 
2V lbs. - . loo 1 

7 lbs. and under 18 lbs 
100 

under 7 lbs. - 100 

in bales under 4 cwt. bale 
4 cwt. & under 6 cwt. bale 
6 cwt. ditto 10 cwt. bale 
lOcwt. ditto lftcwt. hale 
l.ftcwt. ditto 20 cwt. bale 


0 3 

0 44 


[Barley, 100 qrs. 4i. 9d. 
not Including insur¬ 
ance from fire 
Linseed, do. do. 3*. lOd. 


bale, case, or box, under 
3 cwt. 1 

loose, per cwt. 


Unhouslng, 
Wharfage, and 
Shipping. 


10 dor. 
middling case or package 
large case or package 


Goods Imported. 


Hides—conHnned. 

20 cwt. ditto 2ft cwt. bale 
Vftcwt. ditto 30 cwt. bale 
In casks, landing rate and! 
rent the same us in bales, 
losh • bale or chest 


Weighing, 
Unpiling, 
Ke) tiling, 
Rehousing, 
or lauding. 

s% d. 


Ptr 


Unhouslng, 
Wharfage, 
and Ship 
ping. 


bale 
bale 
bale 
bale _ 
bale 4 0 


ones • • cwt, 

Honey, jars • cwt, 

barrels and kegs cwt. 

larger casks * cwt. 

Hoofs - • cwt. 

Hops * - cwt, 

loros and horn tips, or| 
plates. 

o\, cow, or buffalo, loose 
cwt.) 

Unhouslng, wharfage, and 
shipping, Til. per cwt. 


packages 
hart, stag, i 


stag, or deer, German 
100 pr. 1 
East India, loose - cwt. 
hales, under 2 cwt. - hale 
2 cwt. ami above - bale| 
* Including counting 
landing. 

Horses, wharfage - each| 
Jalap - - cwt. 

Iceland moss. See Mott. 
India rubber, in packages 

cwt.| 
cwt. 

[ Itidigo (not East India) cwt. 
East India. See Manage -j 
went Hates. 

|lnk, China • cwt. 
Inkle * - cwt. 

Ipecacuanha • cwt. 
.Iron, liars, rods, or pigs - ton 


when landed for transit, 
and not weighed - ton 
Weighing, HW. per ton. 
Uupiling, wharfage, and 
shipping (without weigh¬ 
ing), Vi bd. per ton. 
when shipped from landing 
scale, including delivery 

ore » - ton I 

old • « ton 

Steam engines, and other| 
heavy mat hinerv, n 
parts, boilers, cylinders. 
Sic. brought either by) 
land or w ater. 
pieces under 2 tons 


exceeding 10 tons ton 
manufactures in packages, 
not otherwise described) 
tor 

Isinglass - cwt 

Ivory - - cwt 

Junk, ot old Tone - tor 

.rule, press-packed ton 

- - ton 

Fi lling and weighing on re¬ 
housing or delivery, 2-t. 


Lac dye ana Jac lake chest 
Lace - case or box 
Lacquered ware large case 
chest 


SI 


1*0 lojj 

0.6 


chest Idlest 

or 0 8 or | 2 0 
bale | | bale 

* A oy weighing charge¬ 
able to the Importer is to 
be charged at the rate of 
one-third of the landing 
'rate; but this rule Is not 
ipply to any other) 

I operation, or to any 
weighing or re-welghlng, 1 
under any other circum¬ 
stances. 


i, 3 to ft cwt. 
keg or jar 

IdX 

puncheon 

(on 


0 10 

0 5 

|*3 0 | 0 J, 
*0 10V 0 0? 

1 1 0 I 0 I 
1 G O IJ 


ton, horns 
ton, tips or plaice 


6 3 

0 104 




7 6 

|10 0 


ibale, about 3 cwt. 
bale, about 14 cwt. 


0 8 
O * , 
0 04 


Quantities, &c. 


Weighing* 
Unpiling, 
Keptling, 
Rehousing, 
or Loading. 


s. d. 


Unhouslng, 
1 Wharfage, 
and Ship- 
pmg. 


Rent is not charged when 
shipped Horn the quay 
within one week froin| 
the final weighing. 


per ton for plates, shafts, 
and other gearing 


case 

'barrel 

box 


02 0 6 ; 

6 I 0 04, 


100 bladd 
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. Per 

jLead . - to. 

Uniilting, wharfage, and 
snipping, 1*. 8<J. per ton. 
o'd ana ore - ton 
black • - ton 

white - * ton 

Leather, foreign, tanned bale 
deinf-balc 
loose, ton 
Irish, tanned, bale under 

1 curt. 

bale 1 cwt. and under 

2 cwt. 

bale 2 do. do. 4 cwt. 

. small or middling crate 
large crate 
Inches - - package 

Lemons. See Orange*. 

Peel. See Orange 1‘rtl. 
Limes - - barrel 

Lime juice - 100 gallons 

Laying up to gunge, and 
coopers' attendance at 
landing ft delivery, form 
a separate charge. 

I Linen, sample box, not i 
companion by orlginal| 
package 


German 1 


loose, or bags - 


case 
bale 
A bale 
J bale 
roll 
chest 
A chest 
J chest 
hale 
A bale, 


Russia • 

Hoarded bale 
containing 10 pieces 

t hale 

crash • - . J ,a [ e 

A Imle 
J bale 

sail cloth - bolt or roll 
mats, containing 2 pcs.each 
Irish - case or bale 
box or bundle 
[Linen yarn. See Yam. 
'Linseed. See Groin. 

cakes * * tot 

Liquorice - • toi 

root, loose or bales toi 

Maccaroni. See Vermicelli. 
,'Mare • ■ cwt 

|Mndder - - toi 

roots ■ - cwt.| 


|Maiden hair • hale] 

Manna - - cwt. 

Manganese ore - ton 
Pilling and weighing on 
rehousing or delivery, 2t. 
per ton. 

Marbles - • ton 

'Marble baths • ea< h 
mortars - ton 

Sculptured works of art, 
and slabs, according to 
sue and value 

cwt. I 


rough, cases 


blocks, 4 tons St under, ton 
above 4 tons, and not 
ceedlng 10 tons 
above 10 tons • 

Mastic gum • c 

Mat diets - * 1 

Mats (bass) 

Indian - 


chest 
box 

C feet long and under, each 
above G feet long • each 
Mats or bags, from corn- 
vessels • bundle of 10| 
delivery by land, Arf. 
ditto by water. It/. 

Meal, Including delivery, ton| 

’ftghlng for delivery, .Id. 
per sack or barrel. 

Meluns - ■ basket 

Melting pots * cask| 

Minerals (specimens) 

Mohair yarn - cwt. 
Molasses and cane Juice, cwt. 

I Money. See Bullion. 


d 




0 104 


Quantities, &c. 


logslie.ul 

.artel 


0 74 


ease or barrel 
loose 

bale under 2 cwt. 


H J4 


Imle, B cwt. and upwards 
bale, 3) cwt. to 6 cw 1 
bale, under 34 cwt. 


0 1 1 

0 04 
0 I 1 


Delivered Into tin- JP 
decked craft per I*t: "9 5, 
ton of 2'> palms, or! 5 
12 cubic feet. I> 


Goods Imported. 


Moss, rock or Iceland ton 
|Mother-o''pearl, shells Ion 

box 

Mules, landing and wharfage 
each 

Munjeet, bales - cwt. 

bundles - ' 

boxes - - 

Muslins - • hulej 

Alyrabolans 

M vrrh - - cwt.| 

Musical Instruments 

box! 

Nails • » cwt. 

iNanarl - - cwt. 


Nankeen - 




chest 


or chest, about 3 cwt| 
100 bundles 


bundle of Irt mala 
1100 bundles 


iton, If not cleared wlthinj 
14 days from breaking 
bulk 


1 halo 
24'punclieon 
ISInogshead or tierce 
Of barrel or keg 


Nickel, metallic,refined, and] 

rsenate of, in lumps, u 
rehned - - t, 

N itrate ot soda. See Sallpet . 
Nutmegs - - (w 

Nuts, Pistachio • cw 

other European - bushel 

ha, 

barrel I 

Castanla • . buslu-l] 

palm - • cwt. 

Nut vomica • cwt. 

Oakum - . ton 

Oatmeal. Seo Meal. 

Ochre - _ ton 

[Oil, bay . . cask] 

chemical, 1 cwt. and up- 
wauls - - paikage 

under 1 cwt. pat kage 
rhodium - - package! 

olive, large jars - cwt. 

common jars - cwt. 

halt Jars - - cwt. 


salad, half chest of 30 flask- 
palm or cocoa nut, casks 
not above .10 cwt. ton 1 
casks above 30 cwt. ton 
in Iron tanks • ton 

seed, casks - tun 

dappers, canisters, and like 
packages - cwt. 


Landing, wharfage, and laying up to' 
gunge - 

I .(lading or housing 
Unhousing and loading 
Unhousing, wharfage, and shipping, 
or wharfage ami shipping 
Coopers' attendance, if delivered 
from quay .... 
ditto if housed additional 

'Seat clung and tilling up to order 
'*ltent per week - 


1 3 | 0 II 

0 44 0 01 


Quantities, See. 


0 SJ , t 

0 0) baiTcl or bag 
0 oj serou, above 1 cwt. 

0 III semi, 1 cwt. or under 

« 1| 


0 OVcwl. 

, 0 0 4 'l 

2J 4 0 1100 sacks 
I 1 0 |loo bushels, loose 
I 2 0 ]100 l<ags 
0 1 llxrrel 
1 0 100 bushels 
0 04 cwt. 

0 Oil 

0 


6 OJ cwt. 


0 0J gallon jar 
0 3j'score cases 


0 2$. 


0 Oil 




1 0 

0 f> 


1 0 
0 4 


1 0 


* Fourteen days are allowed from the final landing, free of rent, to cle; 
the nil trom the'quay ; if not cleared from the quay within that time, rei 
Iwill he charged from the date of breaking bulk, and if it remain nfter tl 
lexplration of one calender month from the commencement of the ship's di 
I charge, it will be housed. 


|Oil cake 

iOhbanum. Pee Cum. 

[Old rope. See .hink. 

Olives, about 12 gal. 

' (, gal. 

2 i gal. , 
about 5 quarts keg - score 
3 pintjars - score| 
large packages - 


H 


gallon 


Onions 

Opium 

Oranges and lemons 


buds 


bushel 


cwt. 


trees 


- cwt. 
large package 
small package 
flowers, In nickle, cask 
about 10 gallons each 
flower water • case 

Orrhella weed - cwt. 

extract of » cwt. 


3 G 


0 104 

SI 

1 0 

0 44 


0 3 I 


0 2 
0 1 

0 3 tierce 
0 2 barrel, 30 gallons 
0 J half-barrel 
0 1 ' basket or barrel 
0 14 chest under 3 cwt. 
0 1 


8 ?i| 


0 04 
01 
0 04 
0 “ 


I hogshead 
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Orchella weed, extract of • 
continued. 

Orpiment - o 

Orrice root - cwi 


Orsidew 


package 


ll’eaa 


Ostrich feathers . package 
Otto of roses - package 
middling package 
small package 
Oxen, landing and wharfage 

Paddy, In bags - 
Landing, wlurfage, and 
shipping, 3s. 9d. per ton. 
in bulk - - quarter 

Working out and deliver¬ 
ing into craft, 3d. per 
quarter. 

Paper 
hanging - 

rice, under 11 lbs.,cn 

box 

Pearl barley - barrel 
bag or keg 
tierce or barrel 
bag 

In bulk. See Grain • 
Pellltory root 
I Pep|>er, unsifted - 

including ordinary sifting! 

and bagging - ‘ 1 

long, or cayenne 
IPianofortes - each 
IPiccaba - - cwt. 

I Pickles - dozen bottles 
barrels - - pal Ion 

large bottles or Jars, under 
2 gallons ‘ - gallon 

i and under !i do. gallon 
A and upwards • gallon 

Pictures - bale or- 

middling bale oi 

small liale or case| 
Extra sires, according tc 
dimensions and contents, 
lece goods, not otherwise 
rated - - bale 

Pill boxes, in vats large 
1 small] 

Pimento, casks - < 

bags - - < 

Pink root - - « 

Pipe bow Is, earthenware 
Pilch 


Itiim, Portugal, boxes, dor. 

French. See Prunrt. 

Pomegranate peel - 
Porcelain - 

small case ot 

Pork, middles, 3 cwt. tierce 
ditto, 1 to 2 cwt. cask] 

Potatoes - - ton 

Potash. See Athrt. I 

Presents, examined on the 
quay i—packages of small 
value, and noi exceeding 
15 in. square, or 28 Ibs.( 
weight - package 0 C 

above do. mid under 1 cwt. 

package, 1 0 

1 cwt. and under it cwt.| 

package 1 6 

2 cwt. k upwards, package 3 0 
examined within the ware.] 

house : - packages ofj 
small value, and not ex¬ 
celling 15 in. square, oi, 

28 Ills, weight, pnekagf! 1 6 
above do. and under 1 cwt. 1 

package 2 6 

1 cwt. and under 2 cwt. 

package 4 0 

2 cwt. ii upwards, packagel 6 0 

|Pieserves. See Succadtt. I 
•Prints, engravings, large easel - 

I middling case * 

small case 1 


Prunes or French plums, _ 
above 7 cwt., hhd. or pun 
5 and not exceeding 7 cwt, 
barrel] 

above 2 and not exceeding 
5 cwt. half-barrel I 

2cwt. and under,qr.-barrel! 
about lew i. - chest 
56 lbs. half-chest 

28 llis. qu&rter-chest 1 

l cwt. containing! 
boxes or cartoons 

iPrusslatc of potash • ton 
Pumice stone, See Stone, | 

IPnrtt • • chesti 


•hogshead 
tierce 
barrel or se 
large case 
small do. 


0 1JI 


0 1 hag of 317 lbs. 


0 4 ton 

0 Oi 

0 1 barrel 


0 4 

o r>, 

0 6 ton 
0 2 bate 
0 1 | 

3 0 100 barrels 

0 oi 


i I. 


1 0 ,100 


0 Oi] 


0 Oi 

0 1 I 


f, 1 0 2 

0 ! 0 1 I 

I C 0 0* 


0 li 


„ .. , 0 (li 1 

Ml, It 0 100 

0 3 | 1 3 1<X> 

U li 1 0 100 


Goods Imported. 


Per 

Pyrolignate of lead - tin 
Quicksilver, bottles - bottle 
! small case 

Quills 

1 small 

case] 

hogshead or barrel 
bale 

Quinine, sulphate of • case 
|Radix contrayervse • ■* 

Radix senekul 

Rags - * - —. 

when sold from landing 
scale, to the importer 
to Uie buyer 


llaisins, 12 to 20 cwt. butt 
9 to 12 cwt. • pipe 
6 to 9 cwt. • carotol 
21 to 4A cwt. - barrel 
li to 2J cwt. half-barrel 
Under li cwt. qr.-barrel 
Deoia and Valencia, boxes 
score 

half and quarter-boxes 
score 

frails or baskets - set 
halt and quarter-frails 
baskets - set 
Malaga, boxes - sco. t . 
half and quarter-boxes 
score 

Smyrna, drums - score 
half and quarter-drums 
score 

cases, 1 cwt - score 1 

,V* llis. - score! 

28 lbs. - 

Cape, under 3 cwt. - - 

3 cwt. to 5 cwt. - cask 
boxes, about 60 lbs., scori 
Rape cake * tor 

Rattans, common. See ('.inn, 
Rhatama root - cwt. 

extract - - cwt. 

Ilhubart. - • cwt. 

East India • chest 

Including starting intr 
bulk, taring, repairing 
re-taring, rc-hlling 
nailing down, «c , 

weighing, and piling 
, away. 

Rico, casks 
lags 

Roots, flower - large - —. 

1 small case] 

Madder. See Madder. 
Rhatama. bee ttliatania. 
Sassafras - cwt. 

, Winters 
| Rosin * • 

Sap J utile. 

bole 
halfb.de 
smaller do. 

load 
• bundle 
cwt. 
- cwt. 


tl 


>T polisllillg 
e, ergot of 


bac,salurni 
Satllower . 

Sago 

Sal ammoniac _» 

I Salmon. See Pith. , 

i >..!<,p - * package! 

! Salijietre - - ton 

| Samples wliiih bv law are 
| exempted from duty.JVw. . 
Saphora - ■ package 

‘ i.-irvipaillla * cwt- 

I Re- weighing and restowing 
bales, 4 cwt. and up¬ 
wards, Is. 6 d. 

Under 4 cwt., Is. 

Sassafras, bark or root, cwt. 


0 9 
0 9 . 
o 104 

3 0 1 


jlScaleboards 

iScanunony 


chest 

score 

score 


100 bundles 
iScnniiiionj - cwt. 

Sea-horse and sea cow teeth 
cwt.i 

Seeds, agricultural, ot not 
otherwise rated, bags, tnn| 
1 chests or casks - ton 
forest nuts or acorns, barrel 


I roresi■ 

IlSeed lao 
11 Senna 

.Shawls, small 1 
11 large do. 


'cwt, 
cwt., 
r bale 
each! 


s. d. 

0 5 

s si 

0 4 1 
0 3 
0 3 
0 3 
0 2 


Quantities, Ac. 


1 0 
0 9 
0 G 
0 3 
0 2 
i 0 


0 8 
0 6 
0 4 
0 2 
0 2 
0 0J 


:a-V or case 
■ask or case 

W barrels 


hale or cise 
ton, bags 
ton, boxes 


010i| 

3 9 

4 6 
0 9 
0 9 

0 44J 
2 0 


0 34 
0 3j 
0 1 
0 0k 
0 0| 
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01 # 

floods imported. 

it 


Per 

Khava root, press-packed, to; 
Shelltto - - cwi 

Shot - - _ toi 

Shrub, tame as Spirits. 
Shurf - - to:. 

Silk, raw or thrown - cwt. 

Raw or thrown, from East 
Indies or China. See 
Management Ratet. 
manufactured, 1 cwt. and 
upwards - bale or case 
uniter 1 cwt. • bale or case 
waste, 4 cwt. and upwards 
bale 

2 cwt. & under 4 cwt. bale 
1 cwt. St under 2 cwt. bale 
ribbons - 
worm gut 

jbklns, beaver • pipel 
puncheon 


Calf and kip, 4 cwt. and 
Upwards - bale 
2 cwt. A under 4cwt. bale 
under 2 cwt. - bale 
calf, wet salted, loose, 100 
dry, or dry salted, loose 
100 

kin, wet salted, loose, 100 


Mogadore, dry salted, 

dozen 

small bale 


loosi 


camelloii 
carpinclio 
cat or fitch - cask or case 
chinchllll,bale, cask or case 
deer or elk, puncheon, htul. 

or bale 
case 

pack or bundle 
loose - - 120 

doR fish • - bale 

furs - larRe bale, case or 
cask 

middling bale, case or cask 
small bale, case or cask! 
goat, Cape. See Sheep and\ 
fwat. 

Trieste, bale about 8 
llaiubro’, bale 100 skins 
and under 
bale aliove 100 skius| 
Mogadore or Turkey, — 
aliove 100 skins - bale 
above 60 to 100 skins,bale 
above 30 to 60 skins, bale 
.30 and under - bale 
loose - - dozen 

East India, about 40o 
bale 

hare and coney, about 1000 
skins - - bale 

about 500 skins and un¬ 
der 1000 • bale 

uniter 600 skins • bale 
large cask 
middling cask 
small cask 
kangaroo • dozen 

loose - 

kid or lamb, hhd., punch.. 

or bale 
tierce 
barrel 
large bundle 
ordinary bundle 
small bundle 
loose - • dozen 

leopard, lion, & tiger, each 

nutria - > hogshead 

barrel 

about 130 doz. skins, bale 
about 100 doz. skins, bale 
about 50 doz. skins, bale 
opossum, about 60 skins, 
bundle 

otter, about 100, bale or box 
Quebec, or Hudson’s Bay, 
cose, bale, or puncheon 
large bundle 
ordinary bundle 
■mail bundle or keg 
leal - - pipe 

puncheon or hogshead 

barrel 

loose - • 120 

South Reas, wigs 120 

middlings 
smalls or pups 


0 2 
0 lft 


0 5 


Weighing*, 
Unpiling, 
Kepihng, 
Rehousing, 
or Loading. 

Unhouslng, 
Wharfage, 
and .Ship¬ 
ping. 

Per 

«. U. 

1. d. 


0 fi 

1 fi 


0 4 

1 0 


0 3 

0 9 

120 

1 Oft 

3 lft 

120 

0 Hi 

2 9 

120 

2 1 

C 3 

120 

2 l 

4 2 


A ny weighing charge- 
n ntlable to the importer is to 
* lie charged at the rate of 
one-third of the landing 
rate i but this rule is not| 
to apply to any other 
operation, or to any 
weigldng or re-weighing, 
under any other circum¬ 
stances. 


0 lft 


120 skins 
120 skins 
121) skins 
120 skins 
120 skins 


Skins— cuniinued. Per 

Greenland or Newfound¬ 
land, loose - 12( 

sheep, llamliro’ • balcj 


sheep and goat, Cape — 
100 skins St upwds. bale 
75 and under 100 bale 
50 anil under 75 bale 
25 and under 50 bale 
15 and under 25 bale 
under 15 - bale 

dry or dry .sal ted, loose 100 
wet salted, loo a; - 


India, loose - 
about 100sk.,large bale 
small calf, Russia, 100 
skins > - bundle 

Mpurrel, about 2000, hale 
squirrel tails, about 100,000 
bale 

swan, 150 skins - 

100 skins • hale| 

vkunla, loose • l2i 

Slates, in frames, and pencils 
' *.o 2 cwt. • cos 
• pencils « Ion I 

Its • - ton 


chest 

gallon 


Spectacles- - cast 

Speller - • lor 

Wharfage and shipping. 
2 1. |>er ton, when piled 
on the quay. 

Spirits, ruin - 100 galls. 

* Includes delivery from 
the quay, either by land 
or water. 

*** When the spirits are 
imported in casks made of 
pioper oak, the Company 
engages to l»e responsible 
for dclu tencies in measure, 
which shall exceed one gal¬ 
lon jierca.sk for each year, 
or fraction of a year, the 
goods remain in charge 
but the Company will no 
lie answerable for defi¬ 
ciencies arising from the 
casks being made of other | 
mid inefllcient materials. 
Other spirits and wine— 
See separate Table. : 
Spetches. See Hide Cutting).] 

I Sponge - - cwt. 


ton 
- case 

2 cwt. 

bags 

Starch 
Slaveslfre - 
Steel 

Stick lac - 
sticks, walking • 
iStock fish. Sec Fisk. 

|stone, burr 

emery • * - ton 

Filling and weighing on 
rehousing or delivery, 21. 


1000 

each 


pertc 


ton 


lithographic • 
pumice, loose • 


in casks - • ton 

Turkey or hones cwt. 
Stores, ship's, warehoused, 
under 2H lb. - package 
under 2 cwt. - package 
2 cwt. and upwards • cwt. 
liquids - * gallon 

Straw, manufactured, — 
under 1 cwt. 

1 cwt. & under 2 cwt. case 

2 cwt. & under 3 cwt. case 

3 cwt. & under 4 cwt. case 

4 cwt. and upwards • case) 


1 6 

1 U 

0 9 
0 4ft 
0 3 
0 11 
1 6 1 

2 3 


3 4\l 
5 0 
0 101 


Week. 
s. d. 


Weighing*, 

Unpiling, 

Repiliug, 

Rehousing, 

Loading. 


Sll 


* Any weighing charge¬ 
able to the importer is (cr 
lie charged at the rate of 
one-third of the landing 
rate; hut this rule is not 
to apply to any other 
operation, or to any 
weighing or re-weighing, 
under any other circum¬ 
stances. 


Quantities, &c. 


120 


Unhousing, 
Wharfage, 
and Ship¬ 
ping. 


2 % 
2 1 
i a 


hogshead 
tierce or hale 
barrel or ft bale 
case 

puncheon 
hogshead 
kit or barrel 


ton, casks 
longer 
butt 
ft butt 
Pipe 

luncheon 

logshead 

barrel or quarter-cask 
For coojier’s care and at¬ 
tendance after the first 
12 weeks, for each lea-) 
ger, butt, ft butt, piped 
or puncheon, Id. per 
week. 

[Ditto, for each hogshead, 
barrel, or quarter 
ftd. per week. 


cask, case, or bale, 1ft 
cwt. or upwards I 
isk, case, or bale, under| 
lft cwt. 


o 4 


o lft 

0 1 

0 Oft bag 
0 6 
0 Oft 
0 2 
0 Oft 


0 0» 
0 of 
0 1 1 
0 6 

0 Oft 
0 1 
0 lft 
0 2 
0 2 


package 

package 

package 
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Goods imported. 


i Per 

Straw, unmanufactured, — 

1 cwt. & under 2 cwt. easel 

2 cwt. & under 3 cwt. case| 

3 cwt. upwards 
pturgeon. See Fish. 
Succadc*, under 28 lbs. gross) 

package 

under 56 lb*, grow, pckge.' 
58 lb*, to I cwt. grotf, do. 
containing 1 cwt. nett andj 
up w aril* 

Sugar, In casks • 
baskets - 
chests, 5 cwt. nr above,cwt. 
chests, mats, or bags, under 
6 cwt. 
candy 

Sulphate of zinc - 
Sulphate of potash 
Sumach 

Sunn, prow-packed 
Sweep washer s' dirt, package 
loose - - ton 1 

Filling and weighing, on 
rehousing or delivery, 2 j. 

\tjz: in cask* . ton 
•old from the landing seal*', 
to the importer - ton 
to the buyer - ton 
Unhousing, wharfage, and 
•hipping, 2*. fid. per ton. 
Wharfage and shipping, 
it. id. per tun. 

•kin* - - toil 

American, Mediterranean, 
or Capo,—paefc.tg* s or 
blocks, under 5 cat., ton 
Unhou-lng, wharfage, and 
shipping, 3*. Cd. per ton 
grins. 

Tamarind*. Soe Sitrcadn. 
Tanners' waste. See Hide 
Culling). 

Tapes • bdlcj 

Tapioca - - cwt. 

Tar (32 gallons) - barn- 
Tares. See bruin. 

Tarras, on estimated weigh!, 

Tea. Sue Mnnugrmcn/ Rutee. 
Terra, japonic* * ton 

sienna • ton 

verde - - ton 

umbra or po/zolano - ton 
Fo//olano. weighing on 
Iward, If. per tun. 

'hread - • hale 

’In - - ton 


|Tlncal 

Tongues, 3 cwt. • 

1 to 2 cwt. 
loose 

about 2 down * 
reindeer, 12doz. 

6 dozen 
2 dozen 

[Tonquin beans, und< 


tierce 

ca^ 

dozen 

bale 


Toys • large case or 
middling case or 
small as*; or vat| 
■Tow, In bales 


Turmeric - 
Turpentine 


Delivery, by land or wa¬ 
ter, If. 8d. pur ton. 

. Bcio * - cwt. 

Twine • - cwt. 

Valerian » • bale| 

[Vatonla ■ • ton 

Filling and weighing, on 
rehousing or delivery, 

. 2». per ton. 

Vanelloes, case or cannister 
IVerdigrU - 
jVermii-elli, — 

case under 1 cwt. - cwt. I 

1 and under 2 cwt. - case) 

2 cwt. and upwards - cwt. 


|Vemll1lcm 
[Vinegar - - 100 gal. 

Cooper’s attendance In ad- 


Week. Quantities, &c. 


0 8J 


ton 

'J'liree working day* 
[from the last day «l 
[weighing at the landing-) 
[scale, are allowed to cle i 
tallow from the quay 
when not so cleared, rent 
is charged from the date 
of the ship breaking bulk. 
Ion 


0 1 
o 14 
o i 
o 04 

2 i‘ 

0 2 
0 1 
0 I 


o W 


Iwde, C cwt. and upwards 
bale, -1 cwt. and under 
6 cwt. 

bale, 4 cwt. and under 

1111} tierces 
100 barrels 

100 casks, from France 


case, 6 cwt. and upwards 
«e, 4 cwt. and under 
6 cwt. j 

case, 2 cwt. and under) 
4 cwt. 

case, 56 lbs. and 1 
2 owt. 

box, under 56 lbs. 

puncheon 
liogshd., tierce, or barrel 
gunner-cask 


Pe 

[Vulture feathers, aliove 2| 
cwt. - bale or cask| 
not exceeding 2 cwt. 

hale or cask | 
small bag, not above 5G lb. 
Walnuts - > bushel) 

Wanghees. See Cancf. 
Water, mineral,— 
baskets or cases 12 bottles 
in bulk • -12 bottles) 

Wax, bees* • to 

scaling - - cw 

myrtle - * cw 

Weld - - to 

Whalebone - to 

(ins, from Newfoundland, 

Whetstones « cwi 

Whisk brooms, 100 bundles) 
loose - - 1000 

bale 
half-bale 
quarter-bale 
one-eighth hale 
manufactured - 100 

Wine See Spirit* and Wine 
1 In separate Table. 

Wire, iron- - cwt. 

plated or gilt - cwt. 
VV'oad - - ton 

Wood, dye and furniture. 

See separate Table. 

[Wood goods. See the sepa- 
' rate Table. 1 

Wool, sheep, or lambs. 

The prune rate includes] 
landing, wharfage, hou> 
ing, but not delivering, J 
weeks' rent from the date 
of the ship’s breaking bulk, 
landing weights, flic., also 
mending at landing, taring, 
making merchantable, lot¬ 
ting, unpiling for show, 
showing, repihng, mend¬ 
ing, idling In, re-weighing, 
and any other usual ojiera- 
rioiis performed by order 
ot the importer. 

German, about 4 cwt. bale 
cwt. 

Unhousing and delivery by 
land or water,,and mend¬ 
ing at delivery, under the' 
ptime rale, per bale of] 
about 4 cwt., U. 
Australian,— 
about 2) cwt. • bale 
cwt. 

Unhousing and delivery by 
land or water, per bale 
of about 24 cwt., 8<1. 


Unhousing and delivery by 
land or water, per bale 
of about 2 cwt., tul. 
per half-bale, id. 
Vlgoma • 
not otherwise enumerated, 

56 lbs. and under - bale) 
above 56 lbs. and under 
1 cwt- - - bale| 

irt. qr. ei 

1 0 and under _ 

12— 3 2, bale 

3 2 — 5 0, hale 

5 0 - 7 2, hale 

7 2 - 10 0, bale 

Unhousing and delivering 
by land or water, and 
mending at delivery, 
der the prime rate. 

56 lh. and under, bale id. 
Above 56 lb. and under ' 
cwt., bale Id. 

cwt. qr. cwt. qr. t. / 

1 ■ r 1 2 bale 0 

3 2 bale 0 8 
5 0 bale 1 
7 2 bale 1 
10 0 bale 1 


coney or goats' ■ 


cwt. 


hair or board* - cwt. 
Woollen cloth. See Cloth. 
Yarn, in vats, not above 20 
1 cwt. - - ‘ — 1 

above 20 cwt. - 
in bales • 

Zaifres - 
|Zinc. See Spelter. 


if 

i s 

Rent. | 

Per 

Week. 

Quantities, &c. 

s. d. 

!. d. 

Per 

2 6 

0 3 


1 6 

0 6 

0 24 

0 2 

0 0J 
4 0 

2 0 

100 sacks 

100 bags 

0 3 

0 2J 
5 0 

0 9 

1 0 

7 C 

7 6 

0 OJ 

0 of 

ft 6 

0 1 
ft I 

0 9 

0 4 

case 


0 4J 


0 14 


hale, 6 cwt. or upwards 
Dale, 4 cwt. ami under 
(i cwt. 

bale, 3 cwt. and under 
4 cwt. 

bale, under 3 cwt. 


bale, 6 cwt. and upwards 
bale, 4 cwt. and under 
6 cwt. 

bale, 3 owt. and undo 
4 cwt. 

bale, under 3 cwt. 

[bale, 2lcwt.and upward*| 
bale, 14 cwt. and 11 ' 

24 cwt. 

bale, under 14 cwt. 


0 104 0 2 


3 0 
5 3 . 
0 41 


liale, 2 cwt. and upwards 
do. under 2 cwt. 
cue 
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Rates on Dyers’ and Furniture Wood. 


Dyers’ wood, &o. 

Bar wood » • * 

Jiox wood - - - 

Brazil wood, large 
Cam wood - 

Coous wood - 

Ebony - - - ^ porn 

Fustla * 

lignum vitro - - - 

Dogwood - 

Nicaragua, large 
Quassia - • 

Sanders wood ■ 

Bruziletto ... - per ton 

Brazil wood, small - 

Fustic, young - 

Nicaragua wood, small - 
Rapun - 

Sassafras ...» 

Sandal - 

Other wood, charged with duty, at - - 

Mahogany, cedar, jacaranria, rosewood, satin wood, 
tulip, zebra, &c. - 


Landing Kale, I 
■viz. handing, 1 
Wharfage, 
Weighing, and 
Delivering.# 


! Kent per Week 
after the first 
Twelve Weeks. 


* The rates on other deserlptions'of wood are published in a separate table. 


Bent per Week 
after the first 
lYear, reckoning 
from Breaking 
Bulk. 




Black ebony 
from the East 
Indies, and 
lignum vitro. 


For re-weighlng 
Re-housing 
Unpding 

UnWisfng and loading 
Unpiling and loading 
Wharfage and shipping 
Unloading and housing, or! 
piling J 


one-fourth of the landing-r 


one-half of the landing rate. 


U wte!S and thSpmg} ^'^-fourths of the landing rate 
Special Charges. 

s. <1. 

Kitinmnglng mahogany timber, and other measured 

wood, as usual - per ton or load 1 0 

Delivering into docked vessels - — 0 6 


Management Kates. 

These rates arc charged upon tho gross weight, and when the goods arc to bo placed upon the landing 
rate, notice must be given previous to the landing. 


Bale, 

[averaging I 
1 10U lb. 
gross. 


Cinnamon. 

Landing; comprising landing, wharfage, 
weighing, furnishing landing weights, 
and delivery from the quay at the 
docks. 

From Ceylon . - • 

From Malabar - - * 

Landing and Housing; comprising landing, 
wharfage, weighing, furnishing land¬ 
ing weights, housing, and delivery. 
From < ’eyion • 

From Malabar - - - 

Management; comprising landing, wharfage, 
weighing,housing, unpacking, taring, 
sorting, brushing, repacking.attending 
show and sale, re-weigh mg, piling 
away, furnishing warrants, and de¬ 
livery - 

No rn_An additional charge will be made 

for chests supplied to contain the small and 
refuse; also, if Imported in cases, a charge 
for gunny and rope supplied. 

Kent, per week - - - • 


Landing 


nprlsing landing, wharfage, 
weighing, furnishing landing weights, 
i (jeliV' rv from the nuav at the 


weighing, tumismng innaing 
ami delivery from the quay at the 

Landing anT Housing; comprising landing* 
wharfage, weighing, furnishing land¬ 
ing weights, housing, and delivery - 
Management; comprising landing, wharfage, 
weighing, housing, and every opera¬ 
tion incidental to preparing for sale, 
placing on show, showing, extra ware¬ 
house room, and attendance while on 
show, nailing down, lotting, re-weigh¬ 
ing, and piling away, and also duty 
on the cleflciences, between the land¬ 
ing weight ondJWlrst re-weight and 
delivery - - - . “ “ 

Ditto ; Manilla, or other sorts, no portion of the 
parcel or mark of which requires raising 
Rent, pc r week _ ~ _1 


3 O' 

4 0 


17 6 

14 8 

o n 


E. India ami China Silk. 
Landing; comprising landing, 
wharfage, weighing, furnish¬ 
ing landing weights, and de¬ 
livery from the quay at the 
docks - - - - 

Noth.— If tho silk is not clear- 
ed from the quay the bame day it 
islanded, it will l>e housed foi 
security, and the landing and 
housing rate will attach. 
Landing and Housing; compris¬ 
ing landing, wharfage, weigh¬ 
ing,'furnisninglaiidiiig weights, 
housing and delivery - 
Norn. — Sampling or inspec¬ 
tion, or taring (or customs, may 
take place on silk, subject to this 
rate.on payment of the respective 
charges; but should any Further 
operations be required, the ma¬ 
nagement rate will attach. 

Bengal. 

Management; comprising land¬ 
ing, wharfage, w.cighing and 
furnishing landing weights, 
housing, stripping, taring, 
new bags and repacking, in¬ 
cluding unpiling and repiling, 
tirst inspection, or first samp¬ 
ling, by Importer or his agent, 
ma king, rc-welghing, and 
delivery - - - 

Rent, per week - 


China. 

Management; comprising land¬ 
ing, wharfage, weighing and 
furnishing landing weights, 
housing, stripping, taring, new 


Bales. | 

ISO lb. 
gross 
and 
upwds. 

104 lb. 
gloss 
and 
u tier 
1G(. lb. 

Under 
104 lh. 
gross. 

s. J. 

s. d. 

*. d. 

1 G 

1 0 

0 9 

S 8 

2 0 

1 6 

8 6 

0 14 

7 6 

0 14 

6 6 
« 1] 

| Buies. J 


Iiuusing, stripping 

bags and repack in 
unpiling anil repil 
sjiection or first sampling, by 
importer or his agent, mark- 
ing, re-weighlng, and delivery 
Rent, per week _- 


6 6 
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Table of Rates charged on Tea. 


Rates, per Package. 

200 lbs. 

gross 
and up¬ 
wards. 

150 lbs. 
and 
under 
^00 lbs. 
g»OsS. 

80 lbs. 
and 
under 
150 lbs. 
gross. 

60 lbs. 
and 
under 
80 lbs. 
gross. 

40 lbs. 

and 
under 
60 lbs. 
gross. 

30 lbs. 
and 
under 
40 lbs. 
gross. 

20 lbs. 
and 
under 
30 lbs. 
gross. 

Excced- 

ing 

10 lbs. 
anil 
under 
20 lbs. 
gross. 

10 lbs. 
gross 
and 
under 

Landing; comprising landing, wharfage, weigh¬ 
ing, furnishing landing weights, and delivery 
from the quay at the docks 

s. d. 

«. d. 

s. d. 

«. d. 

s. d. 

r. d. 

s. d. 

S. (/. 

i. d. 

1 G 

1 3 

1 0 

0 10i 

0 9 

0 7J 

0 G 

0 3 

0 1J 

Landing and housing; comprising landing, 
wharfage, weighing, furnishing landing 
weights, housing, and delivery 

2 0 

1 8 

1 2 

i 0 

1 0 

0 10 

0 8 

0 4 

0 2 

Management; comprising landing, wharfage, 
weighing, und furnishing landing weights, 
housing, ordinary mending, fusing, placing on 
show, extra warehouse room, and attendance 
while on show, lotting, nailing down, re- 
weighing and piling away, and delivery 

7 6 

5 fi 

3 8 

3 0 

2 4 

2 0 

I 3 

1 0 

o e 

t Rent, per week - - - 

_ 0 11 

0 1 

(l tlj 

(1 O} 

0 0$ 

0 oi 

_o oi 

0 oj 

0 0 


Schedule of Rates and Cic 

Schedule <\f Rates and Charges on Wines and Spirits other than 

Tending and Delivery Hate includes landing, wh.uf.igr, lay¬ 
ing-up to gauge, coopeis’ attendance at landing and until de¬ 
livered, original warrants, accounts of landing gauges, and 
Strengths, and first sample,; al,o the privilege of remaining 
on the quay fourteen days, from commencing the discharge of 
the ship or craft. If the goods continue on the quay after the 
fourteen davs, nuay-rent will he charged until the expiration 
of one month, from commencement ot discharge from ship or 
craft, when the landing and housing rate will attach. 

Landing and Housing Hate includes landing, wharfage, lay¬ 
ing-up to gauge, coopers’ attendance at landing until homed, 
accounts of gauges and strengths, first samples, and sampling 
at delivery, coopering, housing, and coopers’ superintendence 
for eighteen months. 

Rent —When these wines and spirits arc housed, ti e rent 
commences, In all cases, from the date of the ship com- 
mencing discharge, or first landing from craft. 

Coopering, when requisite, at landing, examination, or de¬ 
livery, for the protection of the property, will be exouted 
without awaiting the proprietor's order, unless lie shall give 


ittJES on Wines and Spirits. 

directions to the contrary, and at the rates specified in this 
table. When racking is necessary, forty-eight horns’ notice 
will he given to the proprietor, with the option of sending his 
own casks. When the casks are racked for preservation in the 
vault, within six months from the landing and housing rate 
attaching, no charge will he made. 

Tasting can be permitted only under the proprietor’s written 
order. Tasting l>y the propiielor, or his clerk, is Acinpt from 
charge; the latter, however, must be authorised to sign 
oiders, and lie unaccompanied by any other person. 

Deficiencies,— When wines and spirits are lmpoited in casks 
madeof proper oak, the Company engages to he responsllilefor 
deticienctes in measure, which shall exceed one gallon per cask 
for each year, or fraction of a year, the goods remain in charge; 
but the Company will not be answerable for deficiencies arising 
from the casks being made of other and inefticienl materials. 

Payment <\J Charg<s .—'The landing and housing rate on tho 
■whole mark or parcel lioustd, must be paid pievious to tho 
issue of warrants, or the ttansfer, or delivery of any portion, 
i’ayment ot rent, and other charges, will be required only on 
the quantity to be delivered or transferred. 


Rates on Wines and Shrits other than Rum. 



Utisize- 
alile 
Casks 
Ton 
of 210 
(Hills. 

Pipes, 

Hhds. 

Thirds. 

Qr. 

Casks. 

Half 


Aums. 


Wines and Spirits in casks. 

Hulls or 
Punch. 

Qr. 

Casks. 

Double J 

Single. 

Half. 

Landing and delivery rate, on wines and spirits, 

s d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

*. d . 

s. d. 

1. d. 

s. d. 

t. d. 

r. d. 

except rum, by land carriage 

Shipping from the quay, additional 

Quay *ent, after 11 days, per week, until tho 

7 0 

3 6 

2 1 

1 9 

1 4 

1 0 

2 G 

1 G 

1 2 

I 4 

0 8 

0 5 

0 5 

0 4 

0 3 

0 6 

0 4 

0 3 

landing and housing rate attaches 

Landing and housing rate, on Port, Lisbon, 
Sherry, Malaga, Marsala, Spanish red, Sicilian 
and other wines »n wood-bound casks; and 

1 0 

0 G 

0 3J 

0 3J 

0 24 

0 2 

0 4 

0 34 

0 24 

sherry in iron-bound casks - 
Ditto on Madeira, Cape, TentrilTe, Canary, 
Marsala, Sicilian, and other wines in iron- 

20 0 

10 0 

G 0 

4 3 

3 8 

2 10 

6 6 

4 0 

2 10 

hound casks 

Ditto on claret - - - - 

Ditto on spirits (except rum) - 

♦ Casks landed with less than the standard 
numlier of iron hoops, pay In addition for 

16 0 
18* 0 

8 0 

9* 0 

4 10 
b 0 

5 5 

3 8 

4 0 

3 10 

2 10 

3 0 

3 3 

2 1 

2 6 

5 6 

2 9 

2 0 

each hoop deficient - 

Delivery from the vault, and coopers' attend¬ 


o 44 

0 44 

0 4 J 

0 44 

0 44 

0 44 

0 44 

0 44 

ance - 

b 0 

2 fi 

1 6 

1 3 

1 1 

0 9 

1 9 

1 2 

0 10 

If shipped, additional - 

Rent, from the vessel breaking bulk, or first 
landing ftom craft, during the first 18 
months, including coopers’ superintend¬ 

1 4 

0 8 

0 b 

0 b 

0 4 

0 3 

0 6 

0 4 

0 3 

ence per week, on Cape anti Marbala 

0 9 

0 4) 

1 0 3 

0 24 

0 2 

0 1.4 

0 3 

0 2 

0 14 

On other wines and spirits (rum excepted) - 
Coopers’ superintendence after that period. 

0 10 

0 5 

0 3 

0 24 

0 2 

0 14 

0 3 

0 2 

0 14 

per week, additional 

0 2 

0 1 

' o 04 

0 04 

0 04 

0 04 

0 0 .4 

0 04 

0 04 j 


* The standard numlier of Iron hoops is as follows, viz.: - Port and Lisbon pipes 10 ; sherry butts 8 ; Spanish red, brandy, 
_ and Geneva, puncheons G; an ms, hogsh ea ds, a nd smaller casks, G . _ 


Wines and Spirits in Cases. 

Containing 6 Dozen. 

Containing 3 Dozen, j 

Quarts. 

Pinto. 

Quarto. 

Piuts. 


#. d. 

1 . d. 

*. d. 


Landing and delivery rate; Including landing, wharfage, and loading 
Landing and housing rate; including landing, wharfage, housing, ex- 

1 6 

0 9 

0 9 

0 6 

amining, coopering, and first tasting - - - - 

3 6 

1 9 

1 9 

1 0 

Examining and coopering ------ 

Rent, from the date of the vessel breaking bulk, or first landing from craft. 

I 6 

0 9 

0 9 

0 6 

per week ■ - 

Wharfage and shipping, in addition to landing and delivery rate • 

Breaking out and opening for samples, or second tasting, nailing down, and 

0 3 

0 6 

S * 

0 14 

0 3 

0 1 

0 2 

restowing ------- 

0 fl 

0 G 

0 G 

0 4 

Lotting for public sale - - * - - - 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

Unhousing and loading ....... 

1 0 

0 tL 

0 6 

0 4 

Unhousing, wharfage, and shipping ..... 

Dividing 6-dozen cases into two 3-dozen cases, including new ends, 
unpacking, and repacking, each new case, 3s. 3d. 

Cases containing quantities not specilied above, are chargeable in the 
like proportion. 

1 6 

0 ¥ 

0 9 

0 G | 

_ 1 
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Bottlfrg. 

Magnums. 

Quarts. 

Pints. 

Consolidated rate for bottling - - . - - per dozen 

Unhousing, wharfage, and shipping - - - per dozen 

Rent to commence the day after bottling « - per dozen, i*er week 

* per case of 6 dozen, per week 

«. d. 
16 

0 4 

0 1 

«. d. 

1 0 

0 3 

0 0) 

«. d. 

0 10 

1 0 8 

0 8 


Cooperage and extra Charges on Wines and Spirits other than Rcjm. 


Trimming, Including wood 
hoop*, or houghing off 
Driving - . 

Pitching and turning 
Breaking out for coopering 
Ditto for delivery, inspec¬ 
tion, re dipping, or rack¬ 
ing, and laying up again 
Filling up - 
Casing or uncasing 
Ditto in canvas* 

Ditto in cases 
Racking - 
Hacking from the lees 
Ditto and repairing casks - 
Ditto and new casks, in 
bond ... 

[ Ditto and new casks, on the 
quay - 

' Trimming cask case* 

I Sampling in tile vault# or 
| second sampling on the I 
qu ly - - - I 

Tasting In store, each time 
I Ditto at public sale 
i Painting cask* 

I Painting the heads, each 

; Hark hoops - . — 

Iron hoops - - — 

I New heads - - — 

I Overdrawing and hrandy- 
I mg, or fining 
< huties - each 6d. 
Pieces of lead 


Pipes, 
Butts, 01 
Punch.* 


. ivets 
Phials 
Tins 

Ditto marked 


each Id. 
do. fid. 
do. Id. , 
do. ‘id. I 


0 3.J 


0 7 

0 .14 


* Unsizeable casks, otherwise ri 


Vattlng Charges. 


For unhousing, racking, the use of the vat (remaining o 

For remaining In the vat a second night ... 
For each additional night - 

Wafer for reducing the strength .... 
Spirits brought In for vattlng, by water, for receiving and delivering 
Ditto ditto by land, for receiving and delivering 


per 100 gallons drawn from the vat 
- per 100 gallons ditto 


per puncheon 
100 gallons 
100 gallons 


Nate. — When casks are returned to the vault after refilling from thp vat, the Company doe* not engage to b-> remon.lhU 
for any deficiency in measure that does not exceed two gallons per'easkfor the first year, and one gallon utr cask s ,‘s 
succeeding year, or fraction of a year. 1 c ‘ lcn 

Rates and Charges on Rom. 


Landing Rate Include* landing, wharfage, gauging, housing, 
oaditig from the quav, original warrants anil accounts of gauges 
and strength*, surveying and furnishing certificate of damage, 
llum not intended to lie warehoused, will be allowed four clear 
day* from the final gauging of the parcel for removal. If in¬ 
tended for immediate transhipment, it may remain on the 
quav seven clear days from that period, and when the export 
vessel loads in the dork*, until the date of her departure, paying 
rent as if housed at landing. 

The prime ar contolidated Rate Include* all expenses foT 
landing, wharfage, gauging, coopering for housing, marking, 
sampling, housing and deli very .furnishing gauge* and strengths, 
surveying and furnishing certificate of damage, and rent for 


i k th * hi P * comrnPnce ment of discharge. It 
is < barged m all cases- unless notice be given by the iinporters 
to place the goods under the landing rate. 1 

Unhousing and loading - one third of landing-rate. 

harfage and shlppmg - two-thirds of landing-rate. 
Unloading and housing - do. ° 

Unhousing, wharfage, and > .* . 

shipping / * a nie a* the landing-rate. 

,r is * "" br< “ l "’« tM - 

7bi k nn«tm". hft T b ? the f Com J» a »y; « delivery, the charges on 
the quantity to be transferred or delivered must be paid. 


* Includes delivery from the quay, either 
by land or water. 

*#* When rum Is Imported in casks made 
of proper oak, the Company engages to be- 
responsible for deficiencies In measure, which 
shall exceed 1 gallon per cask for each vear, 
or fraction of a >ear, the goods remain in 
charge; but the Company will not be answer- 
able for deficiencies arising from the casks 
being made of other and Inefficient mate- 
>‘a1s? 


Prime 

Rate, 

Landing 

Kate. 

s. d. 

10 0 

». d. 
*3 6 




Ieager 

butt 

half-butt 

pipe 

puncheon 

hogshead 

half-barrel or quarter-cask 
For cooper's care and attendance, after 
the first 1st weeks, for each leager, 
butt, 4 butt, pipe, or puncheon, Id. 
per week. 

Ditto, for each hogshead, barrel, or 
quarter-cask, 4d. per week. 


2 K 
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Coopering and extra Charges on Rum. 


Sampling, first and second, with vial • 
Do. do. without vial 

Driving - 


Tak ng off* tins and re-tinning . 
Starting bungs and re-bunging • 
Measuring • 


Filling up • • 

Ovi ri Ira wing - • » 

Hacking ... 

Lead patches • • 

Tim, plain - * 

marked 
Nevr chimes - 
Bung, or shlve 

Tapping and staling, complete 

Ditto, across the bttng only 

Breaking out and and re-stowing 
Marking, with scribing-iron or ink 
with tiaint - 
with branding-iron - 
' direction, with paint or cuttlng-in 


Puncheon, 110 gallons and under 
flalf-butt - 

Hogshead - - - 

I OuarUT-cask - 

| Half quarter-cask _*_ 


- puncheon or pipe 
d, barrel, or quarter-cask 


puncheon 
hogshead 
• cask 


New Heads, 
per Head. 


Iron Hoops, 
per Hoop. 


2. London Doclis .—These were the next undertaking of this sort set on foot in the 
Thames. They arc situated in Wapping, and were principally intended for the reception 
of ships laden with wine, brandy, tobacco, and rice. The western dock covers a space 
of above 20 acres ; and the new or eastern dock covers about 7 acres. The tobacco dock 
lies between the above, and exceeds 1 acre in extent, being destined solely for the recep¬ 
tion of tobacco ships. The entire space included within the outer dock wall is 71 acres 
and 3 roods. The warehouses are capacious and magnificent. Tire great tobacco 
warehouse, on the north side of the tobacco dock, is the largest, finest, and most con¬ 
venient building of its sort in the world. It is fitted to contain 24,000 hhds. ot 
tobacco, and covers the immense space of near five acres ! This warehouse is wholly 
under the management of the officers of customs. The vaults, under the tobacco and 
other warehouses, include an area of the vast extent of about 18^ acres, and, after 
allowing for gangways, &c., have stowage for 66,000 pipes of wine and spirits! These 
docks were opened in 1805. All ships bound for the Thames, laden with wine, 
brandy, tobacco, and rice (except ships from the East and West Indies), were obliged 
to unload in them for the space of 21 years : but this monopoly expired in January, 
1826 ; and the use of the docks is now optional. 

The entrances to the London Docks were formerly by the basins at Hermitage and 
Wapping. But a few years ago another entrance was completed from old Shadwell 
Dock, through what was formerly Milkyard, to the eastern dock. This new entrance 
is $ of a mile lower down than Wapping entrance, and is a most material improvement. 

The stock of the Company amounts to 3 938,3101. 5s. lOd. A considerable portion 
of this vast sum was required for the purchase of the houses, about 1,300 in number, 
that occupied the site of the-docks. The present dividend is at the rate of 5 per cent. 
The Board of directors consists of 25 members, of whom the Lord Mayor, as con¬ 
servator of the river Thames, is one. 


Tonnage Rates on Vessels using the London Docks. 

Vessels are not permitted to leave the dock until the tonnagedues and other expenses have been paid ; 
for which purpose the register must he produced at the superintendent’s office, if British, or a certificate 
of admeasurement by the proper officer of the customs, if foreign ; when a pass will be granted, which 
must be lodged with the dock master on leaving the dock. 

First Class. —- Vessels arriving from any port in the U. Kingdom, Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, Sark, or other European ports outside the Baltic, between the North Cape and Ushant (Ham¬ 
burg excepted, see Second Class), with liberty to reload for any port, for every register ton of the vessel, 
6d. ; and rent, after 4 weeks from date of entrance, if cargo discharged by own crew; from the date of 
final discharge, if cargo discharged by the Dock Company, Id.per register ton per week. If with part 
of their cargoes, for every ton of goods landed, Gd. j and rent, after 1 week from date of entrance. Id. per 
register ton per week. 

Vessels loading for any of those places, not having previously discharged their cargoes in the docks, 
for every register ton of the vessel, Gd. ; and rent, after 4 weeks from date of entrance, )d. per register 
ton per week. 

Second Class. — Vessels arriving from Hamburg, with liberty to reload, for every register ton of 
the vessel, Gd. ; and rent after 6 weeks from date of entrance, Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels loading for Hamburg, not having previously discharged their cargoes in the docks, for every 
register ton of the vessel, 6d. j and rent, after 4 weeks from date of entrance, Id. per register ton per 
week. 

Third Class. — Vessels arriving from any port in the Mediterranean, with liberty to reload for any port, 
for every register ton of the vessel, 9d. ; and rent, after 6 weeks from date of entrance, Id. per register 
ton per week. 
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Vessels loading for any port in the Mediterranean, not having previously discharged their cargoes in 
the ducks, for every register ton of the vessel, 9tf.; and rent, after 4 weeks from date of entrance, Id. pet 
register ton per week. 

Fourth Class. — Vessels arriving from any other port or place whatsoever (with the exception of those 
hereafter enumerated), with liberty to reload, for every register ton of the vessel, 9rf. ; and rent, after 
4 weeks from date of entrance, If cargo discharged by own crew ; from date of final discharge, if cargo 
discharged by Dock Company, Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels loading for any other port or place whatsoever (with the exception of those hereafter enu¬ 
merated), not having previously discharged their cargoes in the dock, for every register ton % of the vessel, 
9d.; and rent after 4 weeks from date of entrance. Id. per register ton per week. 

Exceptions. — Vessels from Spain, laden with cork or wool, for every register ton of the vessel, 6d. ; 
ami rent, after the expiration of 3 weeks, Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels to or from the whale fisheries, for every register ton of the vessel, l.». ; and rent, after the 
expiration of G weeks. Id. per register ton per week ; for every tun of oil delivered into craft, Gd. 

Vessels (excepting coasters, for which see First Class') landing part of their cargoes, for every ton of 
goods landed, Hd.; and rent, after 1 week from date of entrance, Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels loading part of their cargoes, for every ton of goods taken on board from the quays or by 
craft, l)d ; and rent, after 1 week from date of entrance. Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels two thirds laden with corn will be charged dock dues on the proportion which the other part of 
the cargo bears to the register tonnage. 

No tonnage rates will be charged on vessels wholly corn-laden, but they will be charged for docking 
and undocking as under : — 

Vessels of 100 tons and upwards, ]/. Is. 

Do. under 100 tons. 10s. Gd. 

witli liberty to remain in the dock, without further charge, for ‘24 hours after final discharge. Rent, 
alter tiie expiration of that period. Id. per register ton per week. Should the vessel load outwards, the 
usual tonnage rat?s, according to the port of destination, will be charged, instead of the rate for docking 
and undocking. 

Vessels coal-laden, for docking and undocking, 21 a*. each ; for every ton of co ils landed, Gd. ; for every 
ton of coals transhipped, Gd. ; and rent, after 1 week, Id. per register ton ppr week. 

Vessels which enter the docks light, and load out, pay dues according to their ports of destination, 
instead of those on light vessels. 

Light vessels entering the dock to lie up, for every register ton of the vessel, Gd. ; and rent, after 4 
weeks from date of entrance, id. per register ton per week. 

Whenever required, the Company will discharge the cargo of a vessel upon the following terms ; viz. 
Cargoes consisting, either in the whole or in part, of hogsheads or tierces of sugar (including ship cooper¬ 
age). Is. l)d. per register ton. 

Cargoes consisting of sugar in chests, 5 cwt. and upwards (including ship cooperage), Is. 3d. per register 
ton. 

Cargoes consisting of sugar in bags or chests, under 5 cwt., or other goods (not being oil direct from the 
fisheries, tallow, hemp, ashes, corn, wood goods, pitch, tar, luiy, or straw), contained in casks, bales, 
sci ons, chests, cases, bags, baskets, mats, bundles, or similar packages j also, spelter or metal in pigs, 
bars, rods, plates, »te., 9d. per register ton. 

('argues consisting of mahogany timber, or other wood, in logs, Is. 9d. per register ton. 

Uluc gum wood, or large timber, additional for every load delivered, fid. 

Cargoes consisting of hemp onlv, or merchandise, in bulk. Is. per register ton. 

Cargoes consisting of tallow only, fid. per register ton. 

Mixed cargoes ; hemp. Is. 3d. per ton of goods ; tallow.', Gd. per ditto ; ashes, 6d. per ditto. 

Mixed cargoes, part being in bulk, on the latter, Is. per ton of goods. 

(No charge made for excess beyond the register tonnage.) 

Vessels which leave the docks for repairs are not charged rent while absent. 

Memoranda -llegisters of ships inwards and outwards are kept in tho superintendent’s office. 

The wicket gates at the north-west principal entrance, at Wappiug, and on the east side of the eastern 
dock, are opened and closed as under : — 

From 22d Sept, to 20th Oct. both inclusive, opened at G o’clock, closed at 6 o’clock. 

21st Oct. 20th March — 7 — 6 

Visitors are not admitted on Sundays. 

No person is permitted to quit a vessel after the wicket gate is closed. 

Tho hours for the commencement of business, and opening and closing the barrier gate, are. 

From 1st March to 31st Oct., both inclusive, opened at 8 o’clock, closed at 4 o’clock. 

1st Nov. 2sth Feh. — 9 — 4 

Judgment of Manifest. — Masters of ships are required to deliver at the superintendent’s office* 
wilhiii 12 hours after the arrival of the vessel in the dock, or reporting at the Custom-house, (which 
shall first happen,) a true copy of the manifest or report of the cargo, signed by themselves. 

Discharge of Vessels _Vessels are not to break bulk, without the permission of the superintendent, 

until the whole of the cargo lias been entered at the Custom-house. 

Upon application of the master, the Company will pass a warehousing entry for such goods as tho 
owners or consignees may have neglected or refused to enter within 48 hours ; anil will also land goods 
not entered within 7 days ; both periods to be computed from the date of the report. 

Labourers or lumpers are not allowed to work on bortrd vessels, on the quays, or in the warehouses, un¬ 
less engaged by the Company ; but may be hired of the Company, to work under the direction and respon¬ 
sibility of tiie master, the charge being 3 a*. (>d. per day for eacli man: and should not a sufficient number 
be employed for the timely discharge of the cargo, additional hands will be provided by the Company, at 
the expense of the vessel. 

Tho decks arc to be speedily cleared of such articles as may impede the discharge ; and the master, 
mate, or some person duly authorised by tiie owners, is to remain on board during the unloading. 

Stops for Freight. — Goods landed will be detained for the freight, on due notice in writing, by the 
owner, master, or other person interested therein ; and will not bo delivered, nor warrants granted for 
them, until orders shall have been given for the release of tho goods, or the freight deposited with the 
Company ; nor can a stop be received after the goods have been transferred in the Company’s books, ora 
warrant has been granted for them. 

Goods delivered into craft to be landed elsewhere, cannot be detained for freight. 

Vessels leaving tho dock for repairs arc not charged rent whilst absent ; nor is any charge made for 
ballast, chalk, or flints, received from <or delivered into craft. 

Water is supplied from the reservoir, and delivered into tho ships’ boats, at Is. per tun, on application 
to tiie dock master. 

Abstracts of cargoes, for the purpose of making up freight accounts, will be supplied on application 
at the comptroller’s office, at the following charge : — S. d. 

If the goods have 10 marks or under - - - - - - 20 

11 to 20 marks - _ - - - 36 

21 and upwards, 2 d. each mark or parcel. 

Steam boats arc furnished by the Company, in certain cases, to vessels (not laden with corn or timber) 

2K2 
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B oceedlng to these docks, arriving from N. and S. America, the West India Islands, the Cape of Good 
ope, and all ports to the eastward thereof, upon application to the secretary, the superintendent,or the 
agent of the Company. 

Regulation* regarding Goods and the Rates and Charges thereon. 

Rent i* charged on goods from the day on which the importing vessel breaks bulk. If goods be landed 
by a duty paid, a sight, or a warehousing entry, and taken away within 3 days, no rent is payable; 
but if they remain on the quay after that time, quay rent or watching is charged for such longer period. 

Goods landed by Dock Order — Before goods which have been landed by the Company for want of 
entry, can be delivered or transferred, the bill of lading must be lodged at the warehouse, and the goods 
entered at the Custom-house: and such goods are subject to an additional charge lor porterage. 

Orders for transfer or delivery (the forms of which may be obtained at the comptroller’s office), unless 
the goods are to be delivered from the landing scale, cannot be accepted until the good*- have been 
landed. 

Neither can orders for transfer be received, until the charges due on the goods composing the whole 
of the entry have been paid ; goods landed under the consolidated rate, and wines and spirits, excepted. 

Orders for delivery cannot be acted upon, unless signed by the party in whose name the goods stand in 
the Company’s books, of by a person duly authorised to sign them : and should any interlineation, 
erasure, or alteration have been made in an order, it can only be accepted with the initials of the party 
Set against such alteration. 

Payment of Charges and Deposit Accounts. — The only persons authorised to receive money are, the 
collectors at the superintendent’s office, and wine and spirit department; the deputy warehouse-keeper 
at the tobacco warehouse ; the dock master (for water furnished to vessels in the dock) ; and the ware- 
hottse-keopor at the eastern dock ; except for consolidated rates, which may be paid at the London Dock 
House, in New Bank Buildings. 

Deposit accounts may be opened at the superintendent's office. 

If the order does hot specify the party by whom the charges due at the date of the order or transfer 
are to bo paid, the amount thereof w ill be placed to the deposit account of the party transferring. 

Warrants and Transfers. — Warrants for goods in general, are granted on written application at the 
dock, in favour of such person as the party in whose name they stand in the Company’s books may 
direct. The first are issued free of charge ; on all subsequent warrants and transfers, the charges are as 
follow: — 


For each warrant or transfer containing 

*. 

d. 

For each warrant or transfer 

containing 

*. 

d. 

l or 2 packages 



- 0 

1 

26 to 30 packages 

- 

- 0 

8 

3 4 




- 0 

2 

31 35 

. 

- 0 

9 

5 to 7 




- 0 

3 

36 40 - 


. 0 

10 

8 10 




- 0 

4 

41 45 

• 

- 0 

11 

11 15 




- 0 

5 

46 and upwards 

• • 

. 1 

0 

16 20 




- 0 

6 

and for goods in bulk, per ton 

- 0 

2 

21 25 




- 0 

7 






The contents of one warrant may be divided into warrants for smaller quantities, at the will of the 
holder. 

Whenever housing, taring, weighing, dipping, rehousing, or counting of goods is required, the opera¬ 
tion must be performed before a warrant can be issued ; and if reweighing, &c. be required, a new ono 
must be obtained. 

Applications for duplicate warrants, in consequence of the originals being lost or mislaid, must bo 
addressed to the secretary, at the London Dock House, who will make known the conditions on which 
the Company will issue them. 

Weights and Goods _Duplicates are furnished, upon reasonable cause for requiring them being 

assigned. 

Second Samples qf Goods _Orders for second samples, if the goods are for “ exportation only,” are 

issued at the comptroller’s office, the proprietor paying the customs duty thereon. 

Empty Casks and Packages , if not removed from the dock within 7 days, are sold by the Company, 
and tne proceeds paid to the owners, after deducting the sale charges and other expenses. 

Bates and Charges on Cigars and Tobacco. 


Cigars. 

Chests 
containing 
from 600 
to GOO lbs. 

Boxes containing | 

Above 300 
and not 
exceeding 
400 lbs. 

Above 200 
and not 
exceeding 
300 lbs. 

Above 100 
and not 
exceeding 
200 lbs. 

Import rate i Including landing, wharfage, housing, weighing gross ; and 
examining, or sampling, one side ... - 

both sides - 

Unpacking, weighing nett, repacking (when in bundles*), and coopering 
* If loose, an extra charge is made. Garbling, or sorting, Is also an 
extra charge. 

Examining, or resampling, one side - - - 

both sides - - - - - - 

Unhousing, wharfage, and shipping ... • 

Ditto, and loading . 

Transferring - - - - ■ 

Boxes or chests, not of the above 6peclfl< d weights, charged in proportion. 

#. rf. 

5 0 

10 0 

10 6 

4 0 

6 0 

3 0 

1 0 

0 2 

t. d. 

4 0 

5 0 

4 0 

1 0 

2 6 

2 0 

1 0 

0 2 

«. d. 

2 9 

3 9 

2 9 

1 0 

2 0 

2 0 

0 9 

0 2 

«. d. 

2 3 

3 0 

2 0 

1 0 

2 0 

1 6 

0 6 

0 2 


Landing charges and coopering, weighing, sam¬ 
pling, and making merchantable at landing 
scale, per 100 lbs. nett - - 

On delivery for exportation. Including cooper¬ 
ing, par 100 lbs. nett - 
Ditto, if resampled, ditto - - 

Unhousing and loading, per hogshead - 
Resampling - * 

Weighed gross when an average tare Is taken, 
Importer’s charge - 


0 2j 


Warrant, 

1 hogshead - - - - 

Any quantity exceeding 3 hogsheads, id. 
hogshead additional. 

Transfer, per hogshead • • • 


Rates and Charges on Wines and Spirits. 


The Landing and Delivery Rate includes landing, wharfage, laying up to gauge, watching, cooper** 
attendance at landing, delivery, and while on the quay ; the privilege of lying on the quay 14 days from 
the vessel breaking bulk, or the first landing from craft ; original warrants, gauges, strengths of spirits, 
and first samples. 

The Landing and Housing Rate includes landing, wharfage, laying up to gauge, cooperage, cooper’s 
attendance at landing and housing, superintendence in the vaults for the first 18 months; original 
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warrant*, gauge*, strength* of cplrite, and first samples. This 
rat* attaches after the expiration of one calendar month from 
the ship breaking bulk, or the first landing from craft. 

Note. _ Merchants requiring wines or spirits to be housed 
within the time allowed (one calendar month), are particularly 
requested to leave a written order to that effect, when this rate 
will become immediately chargeable. 

The Consolidated, Rate on Rum includes landing, wharfage, 
housing, cooper's attendance, coopering, furnishing origins! 
warrants, gauges, strengths, first samples, and 12 weeks’ rent 
from the ship breaking bulk, or the first landing from the 
craft, 

«c*.f attaches to Wines and Spirits, charged with the landing 
and delivery rate, after 14 days; charged with the lauding and 
housing rate,from the ship breaking bulk, or the first landing 
from craft; on ruin charged wiih the consolidated rate, after 
154 weeks from the ship breaking bulk. 

Note. Kent i, in all cases calculated from the date of the 
ship breaking bulk, or (he first landing from craft, such day 
being included in the term. 

Racking.-. Forty-right hours' notice will be given when rack- 
big is necessary, to ensble the proprietor to send ins own casks, 
or they will be supplied by the company, at the prices stated 
herein. The proceeds of the racked casks, when sold, will be 
paid to the proprietors, upon application, after deducting the 
expense, of sale, &c. i 

No charge is made on wines and spirits racked in the vaults 
within 6 months from the period of the landing and housing I 


rate attaching, those for expoitation or to be sent coastwise 
excepted. * 

Tusting is not permitted without a written order, the usual 
charge for which is not made when the tasting is by the pro¬ 
prietor or his clerk, (authorised to sign delivery and ail other 
orders,) provided he is not accompanied by any other person. 

Coopering and Repairs, Jj•«., when required for the preserve, 
tion of the property on landing, examination, or delivery, will 
be performed, un'ess direct ons are received from the proprietor 
to the contrary, and charged at the rates specified herein; and 
any work required to be performed, not particularly described, 
will be charged at a proportionate rate. 

Unsireable casks, at the rate of 210 gallons per tun, for 2 
pipes or 4 hogsheads 

Deficiencies. — The company make good the following defi¬ 
ciencies from whatever cause arising, if the ca-ks are of oak 
timb. r, but not otherwise : also, provided the claim be made 
within 6 months from delivei y, vw. : — 

Exceeding one gallon each cask, fur any period not exceeding 
one year. 

Two gallons, if more than one and not exceeding two years* 
and in like proportion for each succeeding year. 

Payment of Charges— Previous to warrants being issued, or 
the tiansfer or delivery of any wines or spirits taking place, the 
landing and housing rate on the whole of the mark or parcel 
housed, must be paid; the rent and other charges on the 
quantity delivered or transferred. 


Rates and Charges on Wines and Spirits in Cases. 



Containing C Dozen. 

Containing 3 Dozen. | 

Quarts. 

Tints. 

Quarts. 

Tints. 

landing and delivery rate; including landing, wharfage, and loading - 
Landing and housing rate; including landing, wharfage, housing, ex¬ 
amining, coopering and first tasting .... 

Examining and coopering ....... 

Kent, from the date of ship breaking hulk, per week 

Wharfage and shipping, in addition to landing »nd delivery rate 

Breaking out and opening for samples, or second tasting, nailing down, 
and restowing ........ 

Lotting for public sale - ...... 

Unhousing and loading ....... 

Unhousing, wharfage, and shipping ...... 

Dividing 6 dozen cases into two 3-dozen cases, including new ends, 
unpacking and repacking each new case, Zs. 3d. 

Cases containing quantities not specified above, are chargeable in the 
like proportion. 

s. d. 

1 6 

3 r. 

1 fi 

0 3 

U 6 

0 6 

0 2 

1 0 

1 C 

s. d. 

0 9 

1 9 

0 9 

o 14 

0 3 

0 6 

0 ‘2 

0 fi 

0 9 

«. A. 

U 9 

1 9 

0 9 

0 1 J 

0 3 

0 6 

0 2 

0 6 

0 9 

1. d. 

0 6 

l 0 

0 6 

0 1 J 

4) 2 

0 4 

0 2 

0 4 

0 6 


3. St. Katharine's Docks. — The Company for the construction of these docks was 
incorporated by the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 105. (local), and they were partially opened on the 
25th of October, 1828. They are situated immediately below the Tower, and «p*e con¬ 
sequently the most contiguous of any to the city, the Custom-house, and other places 
where business is transacted. The capital raised by shares amounts to 1,352,752/.; but 
an additional sum of 700,000/. has been borrowed, on the security of the rates, for the 
completion of the works, and the purchase of a freehold property possessing river frontage 
from the Tower to the corner of Lower Edit Smithfield, of the value of upwards of 
100,000/. but not required for the immediate purpose of the act. A portion of this 
property has been appropriated as a steam packet wharf, where passengers embark and 
land without the aid or risk of boat conveyance. The purchase of the numerous houses 
that stood upon the ground occupied by the docks proved, as in the case of the London 
Docks, a heavy item of expense. The space included within the outer wall is about 24 
acres, nearly 11 of which are water. There are 2 docks communicating by a basin. 
The lock leading from the river, is 180 feet long, and 45 broad ; it is so constructed, that 
ships of upwards of 600 tons burden may pass in and out 3 hours before high water, s<r 
that outward-bound ships have the opportunity of reaching lilackwall before the tide 
begins to recede. Ships of upwards of 800 tons register are docked and undocked with¬ 
out difficulty, and the depth of water at the entrance exceeds that of any other wet dock 
in the port of London. Vessels are also docked and undocked by night as well as by 
day, — an advantage peculiar to this establishment, A clear channel of not less than 300 
feet in width is at all times to be kept in the pool ; and vessels drawing 18 feet water 
may lie afloat at low water at the principal buoy off* the dock entrance. The ware¬ 
houses and vaults are upon a very large scale ; far more so than one might be dis¬ 
posed to infer from the extent of water. The warehouses are exceedingly well contrived 
and commodious, and, owing to their being built partly on pillars (within which what 
is called the quay work of the other docks is transacted), close to the water's edge, 
goods are hoisted direct from the hold of the vessel, without its being necessary, as 
in the West India and London Docks, to land them on quays; so that there is in this 
way a great saving both of room, time, and labour. The whole establishment is ex¬ 
ceedingly complete, and reflects the greatest credit on the public spirit, enterprise, 
and skill, of those by whom it was projected and executed. The dividend on the 
company’s stock is at present (1853) 4 per cent. 

The regulations to be observed by vessels using the St. Katharine’s Docks are similar 
to those enforced in the East and West India Docks;, to which, as in the case of the 
London Docks, we beg to refer. 
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Table of Tonnage Rates chargeable on Vessels entering the St. Katharine Docks, and also of the Rates 
for discharging Cargoes landed by the Company, subject to such Revision, from 'lime to Time, as 
shall be found expedient. 


Vessels Inwards. 


On VeweH laden, Per Ton| 
arriving from , Register. 


■ Any 
port of ihe Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom, Isle 
of Man, Jersey, 1 
Guernsey, Alder¬ 
ney, Sark, or other| 
European port out¬ 
side the Baltic, be¬ 
tween the North 
Cape and Uthant - 

Second Clan .— Any 
other port 


_ ipany. 

Use of the Docks to vessels ar¬ 
riving from Hambro’, or from 
any port in the Mediterranean. 
for o week* from the dale of 
entrance; if arriving from any 
other port, 4 -weeks from the 
date of final discharge, with 
liberty 'to load outwards for 
any port or place, and to quit 
the docks for repairs, and re 
enter; the neiiod of absence 
from dock for such purposes 
not to affect the jnivilege. 
Vessels whose cargoes are dis 
charged by their crews. 
The like privilege, but tc 
[commence from the date 01 
entrance. 


Rent, In each case, after the expiration of 
the privilege, per week - 
For partial remissions and exemptions on 
vessels partly laden, or arriving from 
Hpam or Portugal, wool or cork laden, 
or vessels with corn, see annexed Table. 
Rates for diecharging Cargoes by the 
, Company. 

Cargoes, consisting, in the whole or In part, 
of sugar in hogsheads or tierces, (deluding 
ship cooiierage - 

Cargoes, consisting of sugar In chests of 5 
cwt. and upwards, including ship cooper- 
age ------ 

Cargoes, consisting of sugar in hags, mats, or 
chests under b cwt., or other goods (not 
being hemp, tallow, ashes, wood goods, 
com, pitch, tar, hay, or straw), contained 
in casks, hales. Herons, chests, oases, bags, 
baskets, or similar packages; also spelter, 
or metal’m pig-, bars, rods, plates, Ac. - 
Cargoes, consisting of hemp only, or mer 
bandise'in bulk, wholly or In part - 
tallow only - 

■. A. 


- I 31 

■0 (i 

- 0 6 J 


f hemp - 
Mixed cargoes of fallow - 
I ashes - 

Blue gum wood, or large timber, 
additional for every load deliver, d 0 6 
No charge upon excess landed beyond ; 

ship’s register tonnage. 

Oil, additional for every tun de- 
1 livererl into cr-ft . -Of? 


Loading for any") 
port enume- I 
rated in the’V 
I mport Table I 
in first class - J 
Do. do- 2d do. 
Vessels loading' 
in part, on 
quantity taken 
on board ac¬ 
cording tc 
their |>ort of i 
destination, as 
ahnve classi¬ 
fied_-- 


[Use of dock 
to load 4 
weeks from 
date of en¬ 
trance 

Use of dock 
to load l 
week from 
entrance 


exceed the 
gister toil’ age I 
of the vessel. 


Rent after ex¬ 
piration of the 
privilege, 1. 1 
per ton registe 
per week. 


T ABr.it of special Regulations, Remissions, and Exemptions, and\ 
Miscellaneous Chat get applicable to Vessels inwards, not being 
filly laden, or laden with the Articles enumerated . or entering 
the Docks light, r. 1 

No tonnage rale will be charged on vessels wholly com laden, 
whose cargoes shall be landed in thedocks; but a charge will 
in such case be made for docking and undocking, as under : 

£ s, d. 
-110 
- 0 10 .6 

with liberty to remain in dock without further charge for 24 
hours after final landing. Rent, after expiration of that pe¬ 
riod, Id. per ton register per week. Should the vessel load 
outwards, the usual tonnage rates, no ording to the port of 
ties’1 lation, will be charged, instead rf the rate for docking 
and undocking. The Dock Company reserve the power of 
refusing the admission of ships laden eniiiely with corn. 

Other vessels, not being fully laden at the time of entering the 
dock., will be charged tonnage rate only on the proportion of 
carg i brought in ; the amount of rare to lie determined bv the 
port from whence the ve-«©i has arr ved; and if discharged 
by the Company, rates for unloading in addition, according 
to the deaciiption of the cargo and quantity so discharged. 
Rent, af er 1 week, Id. per ton rogi-ter per week. 

Vessels laden with cork or wool from Spain or Portugal will hi 
charged only fid. per ton register. Rent, after 3 weeks from 
J ‘ ■"- Id. • 


date of entrance, 


n register per week. 


£ s. d. 


Light vessels 'entering (he dock to lie tip, will be 
charged, for any period not exceeding 4 weeks, per 
ton register - - - - - - 0 0 

Rent ner week, after the expiration of the 4 weeks, 

the register tonnage, per ton - - -0 0 

Vixsels two thirds laden with com will be charged tonnagel 
rate only on the proportion which the other part of the carg. 
bears to the register tonnage. 

Vessels chiefly laden with wood goods, pitch, tar, hay, straw, 
or intending to discharge the whole of their cargoes Into 
lighters, will only be permitted to enter or depart the dorks, 
subject to kii eh ternia as shall he fir-t mutually agreed upon 
between the owners and the Dock Company. | 

Miscellaneous Charges. 

s. d. 

For labourers hired of the Company, to work on hoard, 
and who shall lie under the direct!' ns and responsi¬ 
bility of captains or owners of vis-els, both or cither 
(which rule apnlies to all over-heard deliveries), a 
charge will be made for each ninn per day, of -30 

(Thames water supplied to vessels by the Company per ^ ^ 

For an abstract of a ship’s cargo inv ards, nnd weights thereof, 
for the purpose of making up freight accounts, the following 
charge will be made; — 


21 marks and upwards 0 


2 each mark o 
parcel. 


N. ft _The dock dues, rent, Ac. of most articles landed, 

warehoused, or shipped at the different dot ks, being, in genet *1. 
tt-arly identical, the render Is refetretl for an account of the] 
.ante to the Table under the head E. and H r . India Docks , 


4. Commercial Docks. — In addition to the docks already described, which are all on the 
north side of the river, there are on the south side the Commercial Docks , in the parish 
of Rotherhithe, in Surrey. 

A portion of these docks appears to have existed so long ago as 1660, and conse¬ 
quently many years prior to the formation of any other wet dock in the British empire. 
It then bore the name of the Howland. Great Wet Dock, At a later period it was called 
the Greenland Dock, being expressly prepared for the accommodation of Greenland 
whaling vessels. It was not until 1807 that it received its present title, and that the 
existing Commercial Dock Company was established. Large additions were at that 
time, made to these docks, and they now cover a greater surface than any others belonging 
to the port of London. They are adapted chiefly for the reception of vessels iaden with 
timber, deals, and wood articles in general, corn, iron, tar, guano, and other bulky com¬ 
modities. But by an Act obtained in 1851, (14 & 15 Viet. c. 43.), the company 
acquired the privilege of landing and warehousing, if sanctioned by the customs, nearly 
every description of goods. Under the authority of this Act the company have pur- 
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chased the adjoining small East Country Dock, and a channel of communication 
between the two docks is now being formed, along with other extensive improvements. 
The united docks will comprise an extent of 120 acres, of which about 70 acres will be 
water. The entrance from the river to the East Country Dock is being reconstructed, 
so as to enable it to admit the largest trading vessels hitherto employed. Its depth will 
be 27 feet, width 48, and length 220 feet. The granaries will contain 140,000 quarters 
of corn. A railway is nearly completed, connecting the docks with the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway—an arrangement which will enable the company to 
admit colliers to discharge their cargoes in the docks for the immediate supply of the 
southern counties, besides facilitating the transmission of’gunno, and other goods into 
those districts. The company’s stock at present (1853), inc. that newly created, 
amounts to 514,410/., yielding a dividend of 4 per cent. The recent act gives the com¬ 
pany power to raise a further capital of 350,000/. 

Not far from the .Commercial Docks, but nowioe connected with them, is the basin 
of the Grand Surrey Canal , used as a dock for the reception of wood laden vessels. 

5. The Victoria London Dock Company's Works, at present in course of construction, 
are situated bn the Plaistow marshes, on the N. side of the Thames, immediately 
below the East and West India Docks. 

The company has contracted with Messrs. Peto, Betts, and Brassey to purchase 200 acres of land, to 
construct thereon a dock of 74 acres, of 23 feet 6 inches depth of water, with entrance into the Thames at 
Bow Creek, having a lock of 300 feet in length and 80 feet in width, a half-tide basin of 16 acres, and 5 jetties 
with warehouses containing upwards of 11 acres of warehouse floor, for the sum of 631,00(1/., the con¬ 
tractors also defraying the expenses of management and other expenses until the opening of the docks 
for business. The company’s undertaking comprises the purchase of abbut 430 acres in addition to the 200 
furnished by the contractors, and the purchuse of both portions is nearly completed. - The con.patty’s 
land will extend from Bow Creek to Galleon’s Iteach, a distance of nearly 3 miles. It is intended to 
continue the 74 acres dock by a wide canal to a second lock at Galleon’s Ueach; and to employ the 
400 acres of land through which it will pass in the construction of additional docks, as they may be 
required, and in providing various kinds of accommodation for shipping and trade, such as dry docks, 
graving docks, warehouses, premises for steam ship companies, &c. The company have also purchased 
for 72,600/. the steel yard, the ancient factory of the Ilanse Towns, covering rather more thaaan acre and 
a half, and extending from Thames Street to the Thames. It is proposed to erect warehouses on this site 
and to use it as an up town warehouse. The company was created by act of parliament in 1860, 
with a share capital of 400,000/. and by a subsequent act passed in 1813, it was authorised to Increase its 
share capital to 900,000/. It is also authorised to borrow 299,000/, making Its total powers of raising 
money 1,199,000/. Of the 900,000/. of shares which it is authorised to create, 800,000/. have been issued ; 
the remaining 100,000/. will not be issued until the increase of the company’s business may require 
it. The entire expenditure and engagements of the company down to the present time for purchases of 
land, works, and other purposes amount to about 700,000/. The contractors are bound to complete the 
docks and other works by the 1st January, 1856. 

The contractors are al6o bound to tuke a leaseofthe company’s entire undertaking for 21 years, paying as 
rent 5 per cent, on a minimum expenditure of800,000/., w ith half the profits which may arise from the work¬ 
ing of the undertaking above 5 per cent., they also paying to the company during the lease 2000/. per annum 
to cover the expence of the company’s offices ami management. The shareholders are allowed until ihe 
1st December, 1854, to determine whether they will grant the lease on these terms, or retain the works 
In their own hands. In the event of the lease being decided on, the contractors are to give security fbr 
Us performance to the extent of 150,000/. The cost of construction of the Victoria Dock will be very 
moderate in proportion to its extent and the accommodation it will afford. This arises partly from the 
low cost of the land, which does not exceed 200/. per acre, partly from its level being 8 ft. below high- 
water mark, so that to obtain a basin of the proposed depth, 23ft. Gin., it is only necessary to excavate 
to the depth of about 15ft. 6 in., the excavated earth being sufficient to raise the 6ides to the requisite 
height, and partly from the mode of construction. * 

The Victoria docks have been undertaken on account of the great increase which has taken place in 
the business of the port since the opening of the existing docks, and the important changes which have 
taken place in the built and character of shipping during the last few years. Among these may be spe¬ 
cified the building of merchantmen of much larger size than formerly, and the enlarged use of steam 
power, and its increasing application to the transport of goods. '1 hese changes make it necessary 
that a dock slfould be provided with locks of sufficient size to admit ships of large tonnage, and afford¬ 
ing accommodation to steam ships, especially to the large screw steamers, the increasing use of which 
is likely to effect a great change in our navigation. The plan of the Victoria Docks has been formed 
with peculiar reference to these points, w bile their extensive area and their comparatively small cost, 
will enable them to furnish all sorts of accommodation and facilities at a very moderate charge to every 
class of trade and shipping. 

A special object of the company is by the construction of a collier dock to draw into their works a 
portion of the coal trade oi the port, and thus to relieve the river from the great obstruction occa¬ 
sioned by the fleet of colliers, and the colliers themselves from the loss and inconvenience arising from 
their present mode of lying and discharging in the pool. The extension of the use of screw colliers in the 
trade will add greatly to the importance of this part of the company’s undertaking. 

The North Woolwich branch of the Eastern Counties Railway passes across the company’s land, and 
lines of rails will run from it into the company’s warehouses, and to the quays, at which ships will load 
and unload. Through the North Woolwich line the docks will have a continuous railway communica¬ 
tion with all the great lines of railway w hich centre in London. 

6, London Port Dues; Charges on Account of Lights , Pilotage , Sfc., in the Thames ; 

Shipping , 8fc. of London. 

It is highly desirable that expert pilots, brilliant lights, and every other means that 
it is possible to devise, should be afforded to render navigation safe and expeditious. 
But to secure these advantages, it is indispensable that the charges on their account 
should be moderate. If they be otherwise, navigators are not unfrequently tempted 
to resort to what are less expensive, though less secure, channels. This principle has 
not, however obvious, been always kept sufficiently in view either in this or in 
other countries. During the latter years of the war, and down to 1825, the charges 
on account of docks, lights, pilotage, &c. on ships in the Thames, and most other 
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, British ports, were exceedingly heavy : and would, no doubt, had they been main¬ 
tained, have materially injured our commerce. Instead, also, of encouraging the resort 
of foreign ships to our ports, a contrary policy was adopted ; the charges laid on them 
being usually about double those laid on British ships. This regulation was intended 
to promote the employment of the latter ; but, as it led to reprisals in other countries, 
its real influence is believed to have been quite different; while, by driving away 
foreigners, it injured the trade of the country, and prevented our ports from becoming, 
what they are so well fitted to be, the emporiums of the world. We are glad, however, 
to have to state, that the circumstances now alluded to have been materially, or rather 
wholly, changed within thfe last 20 or SO years. In 1825, the various dock mono¬ 
polies expired; and a very great reduction has since been made in the charges on ac¬ 
count of the docks, which, as already seen, are now very moderate indeed. 

Per Ton. 

IrtK outwards from or to Lapland (beyond the North d. 
Cape), Finland, Russia (without or within the Baltic 
Sea), Livonia, Courland, Poland, Prussia, Sweden, or 
any other country or place within the Baltio Sea, there 
shall be naid lor every. Sec-, a* above - - - J 

4/A Clast.— For every ship, Sec entering inward* or clear¬ 
ing outwards from or to France (between Usbant and 
Spain), Portugal, Spain (without the Mediterranean), 
or any of the Azores, Madiira, or Canary islands, or 
any ot the U. States of America, or of the British colo¬ 
nies or provinces in N. America or Florida, there shall 
he paid for every, Sec., as above - - - - J 

5/A Clast —For every ship. Sec- entering inwards or clear¬ 
ing outwards from or to Greenland, Gibraltar, France, 
or Spain (within the Mediterranean), or any country, 
island, port, or place within or bordering on or near the 
Mediterranean or Adriatic Sea, or from the West 
Indies, IiOuisiana, Mexico, S. America, Africa, East 
India, China, or any other country. Island, port, or 
place within or bordering on or near the Pacific Ocean, 
or from any other country, island, port, or place what¬ 
soever to the southward of 26° of north latitude, there 
shall be paid, dec., as above - - - - | 

Exemption*. — Ships of war, and ships the property of If.Af. 
or any of the royal family. — Any vessel coining to or going 
coastwise from tne port of London, or to any part of Great 
Britain, unless such vesst 1 shall exceed 45 tons.—Any vessel 
bringing com coastwise, the principal pan of whose cargo shall 
consist of corn—Any tishing smacks, lobster and oyster boats, 
or vessels for passengers—Any vessel or craft navigating the 
Thames above and below London Bridge, as far as Gravesend 
only.—Any vessel entering Inwards or outwards in ballast. 

Owing to the distance of London from the sea, and the rather intricate navigation at the mouth of the 
river, the charges on account of lights and pilotage must necessarily he pretty heavy. They have, 
however, been very materially reduced of late years. The charges on account of the lights under the 
management of the Trinity Bouse have been diminished, in ulmost every instance, a L least one third ; 
and in many instances as much as a half, and sometimes even more, since 1823 ; and we believe they 
are about to be still farther reduced. — (See Light-houses.) The practice of imposing discriminating 
light and pilotage does on foreign vessels is still kept up; hut owing to the general establishment of 
reciprocity treaties with foreign powers, the grievance thence arising has become rather nominal 
than real, aid at present affects very few of the foreign vessels coming to our ports. For the rates 
of pilotage, see art. Pilotage. 

The oppressive and troublesome charges in the port of London, imposed on alien goods under the 
names of package, scavage, &c. — (See Package) were put an end to in 1833. At present, therefore, 
we believe we are warranted in affirming that, considering its distance from the sen, the public charges 
on shipping in the port of London are auite as reasonable as in any other port of the empire, or of the 
world. But we are inclined to think that further reductions may still be effected, particularly In tho 
article nifbtase. 

Tne following statement shows the nature and amount of the various charges that are at present (1853) 
incurred by vessel* in the port of London : — 

Account of Charge, that were paid on a Ship of Almut 480 Tons (from China) entering and departing the Fort of London 
laden (loth w/n», every thing being conducted with strict Economy, and excluding any Charge on account of exlia- 
ordinary Despatch or superior Accommodation ; and that would be paid by a ship of 1000 tons under the like circumstances. 


Exclusive of tfio dock duties, certain port or tonnage duties 
were imposed on ships frequenting the port of Lonfhrn, by the 
acts .19 Geo. 3. c. 69., 43 Geo. 3. c. 121., Sec., partly to pay the 
harbour masters, provide mooring chains, Ate., anti parti . to 
create a fund for the improvement of the port, and in particu¬ 
lar for defraying the cost of making|a navigable canal across the 
isle of Dogs. But this canal having been stilt! [ante, p. 168.) 
for 120,0001. to the West India Dock Company, under the 10 
Geo. 4. c. 130., and the sums advanced by the public for ihe 
improvement of the port having been repaid, it was judiciously 
resolved to reduce the port duties to the lowest rate, capable of 
defraying the necessary expenses. This was effected by the 
4 dr 5 Will. 1. c. 32 , which Imposes the following tonnage 
duties on vessels in the port; — 

Per Ton. 
d. 

lit Chut _For every ship or other vessel trading coastwise 

between the port of London and any port or place in 
Great Britain, Ireland, the Orkneys, Sin Hand, or the 
Western Islands of Scotland, there shall be paid for 
every voyage in and out of the said port - - 4 

8 d Clast. — For every ship, Ac., entering inwards or clear, 
lng outwards from or to Denmark. Norway, or Lapland 
(on this side of the North Cape), or from Holstein, 
Hamburg, Bremen, or any other part of Germany bor¬ 
dering on or near the Germanic Ocean, or from or to 
Holt ind, or any other of the Unlt-d Provinces, oi Bra- 
bant, Antwerp, Flanders, o an* other part of the 
Netherlands, or from or to Fr ance, (within Usliant,) 
Guernsey, Jersey, A'demey, Sark, or the Isle of Man, 
there shall be paid fbr every, Ac., as above - -4 

3 d Clast —For every ship, Ac. entering inwards or clear- 


IlSWAKD. 


480 Ton Ship. 


1000 Ton Ship. 


Reporting at Custom House .... 

Tonnage duty, Jd. per ton, and entry, 5s. 

Pilotage, 15 feet, Downs to Gravesend (less j if towed by steam) 

— — Gravesend to Docks - (Do.) 

putting pilot on board in Downs ... 
Waterman acting with boats, Ac. ... 

Towage flr<>m Mouse to Gravesend - 
Trinity Lights duos, 6 d. per ton, and 7 #. 6 d. extra • 

Ramsgate dues. Id. per ton ... 

Dock dues, Is, od. per ton, including discharge 

Tonnage due*. 9d.. discharging, 9ii. per register ton_ 


(20 ft.) 20 19 0 


[aa per agreement) 


12 


(20 ft.) 85 4 0 

5 0 0 

(per agreement) 
5 5 0 


Entering ship out at Custom House - 

Tonnage dues, | <1. per ton, and entry, 5s. .... 

Trinity lights dues, bd. per ton - 

Ramsgate dues, jd. per ton ..... 

Pilotage, London to Downs, 15 ft. 

Landing pilot (say If,4«. to 51.) ..... 

Towage (depending *>n distance) ..... 

Clearing out and victualling bill ..... 

Stevedore, Is. Id. per ton taken on board . 

Man.—The charge for tonnage entry is usually 5s., 7s. Gd., or 10s. 

Dock rent after 4 weeks, from date of entrance if the cargo >e discharged by crew, and from final date of discharge. 

if the cargo be discharged by the dock company, Id. per register ton per week. B 

Dofik rates, tonnage rate, 9rf per register ton. 

Discharging cargo, 9d. per register ton. 

(No charge made for excess above register tonnage.) 

Dover dues are Ijd. per ton, but only on vessels under 300 tons register, and the Ramsgate dues, under 300 
tons, ltd. per ton. 

Lights.—The Trinity lights Includes the Dungeness light i should the vessel call at Southampton, an extra 
charge Is made of Id. per ton; if at Plymouth, id. per ton. There is also a charge on each ship varying 
from is. to 9s. according to the tonna g e, inwards only. __ _ 
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Charges on a Vessel of 500 Tons Register, entering the Port of London, In Ballast, and leaving in same 
State, being in Dock a Fortnight. _____ 


Reporting at Custom Houm 

£ t . d. 

Pilot jure, f Downs to Gravesend - 8 4 7") 

sat 1 lT« 1 £ uttin K Phot on board - 3 0 0 V 

3 L Gravesend to docks - 2 15 3l 

Waterman - 

Ramsgate harbour dues, gd. per ton - 
Towage (par agreement). 

* Pilotage, Gravesend to London, ar 

£ s. d. 

1 1 0 

13 19 10 

too 

0 15 8 

id vice versa, i 

Dock dues, 6d. per ton 

Ballast (same as on board on entering). 

£ $. d. 

Pilotage, rDockstoDowns.il ft. *8 19 6? 
outwards! Landing pilot - -1 1 0> 

Towage (per agreement). 

Ramsgate harbour dues, | d. per ton - 
Clearing out - 

s subject to a reduction of Jth if towed by steam. 

£ t. d. 
12 10 0 

10 0 6 

0 15 8 
110 

Char get for Ballatt 

,, Per ton. 1 

Common ballast, delivered In the river - 1*. 3d. ' 

... . , .Do- docks • U. 7 d. 

Washed do. - . _ . 2s. lOd. 

. (See art. Ballast.) 

Heaving ballast - - -J 

Trimming do. 

Discharging do. (according to nature of ballast) | 

Per ton. 

5 d. to 6 d. 

2d. 

JSd. to 6d. 


The following tabular statements will serve to illustrate the progress of the foreign trade and navi¬ 
gation of London: — * 


An Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels entering the Port of London from Foreign Parts, 
with Cargoes and in Ballast, distinguishing between British and Foreign Ships, from 1845 to 1852, 
inclusive. 


Years. 

[ British. 

Foreign. 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Shi pi. 

Toni. 


Ships. 

Tims. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1700 

839 

80,010 

496 

76,995 

1839 

4,880 

988,867 

2,375 

357,163 

1750 

1,498 

198,023 

184 

36,346 

1810 

4,517 

934,660 

2,221 

351,456 

1790 

2,251 

431,890 

1,116 

149,205 

1811 

4,612 

999,259 

1,999 

317,608 

1791 

2,184 

419,374 

1,256 

149,053 

1812 

4,767 

1,002,153 

1,640 

281,168 

1792 

2,489 

451,188 

1,186 

152,2(3 

1843 

4,589 

1,022,550 

1,633 

295,1 21 

1793 

2,348 

478,105 

1,193 

177,019 

1814 

4,741- 

, 1,008,463 

2,14 4 

353,346 

War. 





1815' 

5,123 

1,109,387 

2,439 

393,101 

1814-19 

No Returns 


1,223,857 

1816 

5,228 

1,134,616 

2,183 

394,531 

1820 

3,354 

655,239 

856 

122,619 

1817 

6,271 

1,436,086 

3,132 

491,791 

1823 

3,989 

785,565 

1,743 

302,12 i 

1818 

6,489 

1,387,060 

3,078 

432,111 

J 830 

3,910 

744,229 

1 1,268 

207,500 

1819 

6.923 

1,415,319 

3,017 

445,205 

1835 

3,780 

740,255 

1,057 

188,893 

1850 

6,499 

1,376,7(4 

3,115 

528,234 

1836 

3,815 

772,016 

1,465 

255,875 

1851 

6,593 

1,449,353 

3,748 

720,969 

1837 

4,079 

821,788 

1,547 

1 240,135 

1852 

6,028 

1,389,711 

3,958 

770,446 

1838 

4,366 

893.925 

1,727 

277,90 1 







Amount of Shipping , 8[c. belonging to the tort of London _According to the official accounts, there 

belonged to this port on the 31st December, 1852, 2,771 sailing vessels ; of these 2,031 of the aggregate 
burden of 668,559 tons, were respectively above 50 tons register, while 740 of the aggregate burden of 
24,250 tons, were respectively under 50 tons register. There then also belonged to the port 3G3 steam 
vessels of the burden of 88,895 tons. The crews of these ships, including steamers, amounted to above 
30,000 men and boys ! In 1819, the gross customs duty collected in the port of London, amounted to 
7,749,463/. ; in 1832, it amounted to 9,434,854/.; and in 1851, it had increased to 11,241,28)/. I Excepting 
In New York and Liverpool, so vast an amount of shipping and commerce was nevet previously con¬ 
centrated in any single port. London may be truly said to be universi orbis terraruin emporium. May 
her prosperity be as lasting as it is great l 

Account of the Number and Tonnage of Ship3 that entered the Port of London with Cargoes from 
Foreign Parts, distinguishing the Countries whence they arrived in 1852. 


Countries. 

j British. 

Foreign. 

Countries. ■ 

British. 

Foreign. 

Russia - 

Sweden - - - 

Norway - 

Denmark - 

Prussia ... 
Germany - 
Holland - 

Belgium - - • 

France ... 
Portugal ,'A zores, See. - 
Spain and Canaries 

Italy - - • 

Ionian Islands - 

Ships. 

402 

129 

10 

69 

283 

231 

593 

249 

981 

319 

213 

163 

8 

Tons. 

93,969 

26,420 

1,598 

20,638 

43,576 

60,745 

143,259 

56,322 

114,772 

31,717 

24,628 

21,052 

1,083 

Ships. 

248 

274 

281 

602 

395 

497 

443 

95 

371 

16 

76 

63 

Tons. 
61,4(1 
67,344 
80,015 
44,634 
66,001 
10,928 
49,528 
21,296 
21,069 
2,00/ 
9,249 
12,17< 

Greece - - -' 

Turkey - 
Wallachia, See. • * 

Syria - 

Africa, foreign possessions 

Asia _ _ 

Foreign West Indies 
(Jniuxl States of America 

Other States of do. 

Whale Fisheries 

Total *-\ - 

Ships. 

33 

58 

2 

6 

78 

75 

50 

43 

203 

7 

Tons 
4,822 
10,144 
259 
935 
18,001 
37,452 
T 2,872 
16,654 
72,606 
2,39t | 

Ships. 

4 

6 

53 

21 

50 

138 

47 

2 

Tons. 

840 

1,014 

15,988 

16,391 

11,977 

94,787 

12,191 

196 

4,205 

._ 

845,938 

3,682 

632,100 


Account showing the Number of Vessels, and their Tonnage, which entered the Port of London from 
Foreign P$rts, Ireland, and Coastwise, in 1851, and showing, also, how they wero accommodated. 


Docks. 

| BritUh. 

Foreign. 

| Total. 

St. Katherine's 

I.ondon ... 

West India 

Bast India ... 

Commercial ... 

East Country ... 
Surrey Canal . 

Regent’s Canal • 

Total number and tonnage from 1 
foreig.i parts accommodated In V 
dock', - - J 

Leaving to discharge In river 

Totals 

Add Irish traders 

— Coasters • • 

— Colliers - - - | 

Fishing Vessels 

J 

Tons. 

118,607 

261,684 

255,223 

83,579 

85,659 

10,730 

39,998 

12,683 

Vessels.' 

124 

324 

1,208 

15 

300 

12 

128 

6 

Tons. 

39,830 

119,393 

145,975 

8.923 

82,747 

2,552 

33,471 

1,403 

Vessels. 

599 

1,297 

2,033 

95 

593 

51 

287 

103 

Tons. 

158,437 

381,077 

401,198 

92,502 

168,106 

13,282 

73,169 

14,086 

2,944 

3,670 

868,163 

607,563 

2,117 

1,508 

434,294 

216,239 

6,061 

5,178 

1,302,457 

823,802 

6,614 

1,475,726 

3,625 

650,533 

10,239 

21,669 

6,342 

2,126,<!59., 

4,751,782 

190,260 

561 

9,213 

11,765 

128,790 

1,386,450 

3,236,542 

• • 

- 

j Grand Totals . . | 

| N.B. Exclusive of Steam 1 itgsand Passenger Steamers. (Statement by Victoria Doc 

38,150 

k Company, 1 

7.068,301 

833.) 
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The average number and tonnage of British and Foreign vessels, and of colliers and coasters* which 
entered the port of London in the five years 1823 to 1827, both inclusive, were — 

From beyond sea, 5,006 vessels «* lit 7,087 tons. 

Colliers and coasters. 18,613 vessels « 2,304,528 tons. 

And in the five years 1847 to 1851, both inclusive, there were — 

From beyond sea, 9,839 vessels 1,943,348 tons. 

Colliers and coasters, 21,679 vessels = 3,154,136 tons. 

The comparatively small Increase in the coasting trade is readily accounted for by the Introduction of 
railway carriage during the Interval of the periods compared. 

Account of the Exports of the Principal Articles of British and Irish Produce from London in 1850 and 
1851, with the declared Value* of each, specifying, also, the total Value of the Exports, and the 
Amount of Customs Duty collected at the Port in the same Years. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Declared Values. | 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

Brass and copper manufactures • - - cwts. 

Coals - - - - - - to 

Cottons entered by the yard. - yards 

Cottons entered at value ... £ 

Cotton yarn - lhi. 

Haberdashery and millinery - £ 

Hardwares and cutlery - £ 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought - tons 

Linens entered by the yard ... yards 

Linens entered at value ... £ 

Linen yam - lbs. 

Machinery and mill work. Including steam-engines £ 
Silk manufactures .... £ 

Woollens entered hy the piece ... pieces 
Woollens entered by the yard - - . yards 

Woollens entered at value ... £ 

Woollen yam ..... lbs. 

All other articles « . - . * £ 

Aggregate value of British and Irish products exported • 

Amount of customs* duty collected at the port 

193,547 

66,955 

110,296,582 

2,809,200 

72,346 

12,424,198 

*4,774,359 

390,513 

5,949,220 

’ 445,348 

165,084 

75,338 

164,697,848 r 

8,834,650 

79,3*45 

11,795,737 

4,595,502 

’ 390,682 
5,218,931 

’ 356,2*70 

£ 

866,081 

56,582 

1,757,351 

249,832 

164,836 

583,600 

463,964 

739,213 

420,314 

18,239 

247,534 

384,806 

494,530 

861,728 

3(5,409 

101,077 

92,838 

6,290,594 

£ 

734,807 . 
58,418 
2,331,287 
230,010 
419,992 
684,782 
452,352 
752,955 
394,775 
9,761 
231,515 
377,191 
499,444 
867,361 
320,640 
93,619 
69,090 
6,061,495 

- 

- 

£14,137,527 

£14,489,494 

- 

- 

£11,095,145 

£11,241,281 


II. Southampton Docks, Shipping, &c 


Southampton, at the embouchure of the Itchen, on the E. side of the large inlet of the 
sea called Southampton Water, opposite to the Isle of Wight, lat. 50° 53' 59" S. 9 
long. 1° 24' W., may be regarded as one of the outports of the metropolis. It is 
situated about 70 miles (direct distance) W. S. W. from London, the journey 
between them being performed by means of the South-Western railway, in from 2 to 
S hours. Southampton Water affords secure anchorage in all weathers to any number 
of the largest merchant ships, being completely protected from the seas that would other¬ 
wise be thrown in by south-easterly gales by the Isle of Wight, its natural breakwater. 
Ships resorting to this port, or anchoring in Spithead roads, or in the channel between 
the Isle of Wight and the mainland, may get to sea, in almost every wind, -with com¬ 
parative facility. Hence it is usual for ships from London bound for the Mediter¬ 
ranean, India, the West Indies, or America, to touch at Cowes, opposite to Southamp* 
ton Water, to take on board passengers, who thus avoid the lengthened and difficult 
navigation round by the Forelands and Beachy Head, at the same time that they are 
all but certain of being immediately able to proceed on their voyage; and hence, 
also, Southampton has now become the central station of the West India Mail 
Packet Company, of the steamers for Lisbon and Alexandria, &c. Latterly, also, the 
great natural advantages of its situation have been, and are in the course of being most 
materially improved. The channel of the Itchen has been deepened; and docks con¬ 
nected with it have been, and arc to be, constructed on a large scale, and with every 
suitable accommodation by the dock company incorporated in 1836. 


The docks are excavated on a tongue of land comprising about 175 acres, close to the terminus of the 
South Western Railway. The 1st consists of an open dock or basin containing 16 acres water area. It 
has a depth of 18 feet at low water springs, the average rise of the tide being 13 feet; its quay frontage 
extends to 3,300 feet, and it is surrounded by extensive bonded warehouses, vaults, sheds, and cellars. 

The 2nd or close nock (the 1st of a series intended to comprise 3 others of still larger dimensions), 
contains a water area of 10 acres, with an average permanent depth of 23 feet water, ft is surrounded, 
like the open dock, by bonded warehouses, sheds, vaults, and nmnerous cranes. Waggons, on lines from 
the adjacent railway terminus, run to and from the quays, alongside which the ships are berthed. In the 
open dock there are powerful sheers tested to the weight of 50 ions for the shifting of boilers or other 
heavy machinery, for masting ships, &c. 


Attached to the wet dock* are three large graving or dry 
docks of the following dimensions, vi*.: — 


1. 450 feet in length, 80 feet gates, and 25 feet depth of 
water over blocks. 

2. 5(4 f«»t in length, 66 feet gates, and 18 feet depth of 
water over blocks. 

3. V50 feet In length, 61 feet gates, and 13 feet depth of 
water over blocks. 


Large ships of from 1,000 tons In the smallest, up to 6,000 
tons In the largest of these docks can be dbeked and undocked 
with a facility unknown In most other ports. This is owing 


to the 2J hours' duration of high water which Is peculiar to 
Southampton. 

Four steam engines are employed in pumping out the water 
from these graving docks. 

The charges fur docking and undocking aTe fixed hy a tanflT 
varying from 261. fbr vessels of 1,000 tons, to 100/. for vessels of 
5,000 tons. Smaller vessels from 6/. for 160 tons, Hnd so In 
proportion. 

These rates include pumping, use of stages, shores, shore- 
ropes, sawpits, smithy, and pitch furnace. Hut in addition to 
the above rates, ships axe charged with rent for each working- 
day, at the rate of 11. for tire first 100 tons, and it. per day for 
each progressive 60 tons beyond. 


Southampton it distant by taII from London 80 miles, and from Birmingham 140, Manchester 216, and 
Livcrjpool >29, by way of Baalngstoke Reading, Oxford, Banbury, and Warwick. Bjr the Coa<t line of 
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railway it is distant from Portsmouth 16 miles, Brighton CO miles, and from Dorchester (to the west) 
GO miles. 

Bv sea it is distant from Havre 102 miles; and by means of a combination with the Havre and Paris 
Railway, a system of through rates has been introduced, by which all the towns on the continent con¬ 
nectedly railway with Paris may send goods to Southampton for transshipment, or for the supply of the 
London and Birmingham markets. 

This, as already noticed, is the point of departure a»d arrival of the packet shins belonging to the 
steam companies which carry on the mail packet service, and the general trade with the CapQ, Ceylon, 
the Bast Indies, and China; with Australia, America, including the West Indies and Brazil; and with 
the Peninsula, Mediterranean, Constantinople, and the Levant generally. 

A new service by steam has recently been opened with Rotterdam. And Southampton is daily be¬ 
coming of more im|K>rtance as a great continental entrepdt. In 1851 the declared value of’the exports 
from Southampton amounted to 1,916,737/.; the customs revenue for the same year collected at the port 
being 90,523/. 

The rates and charges which the dock company levy are generally a modification of those of the 
principal docks of the port of London. 


Vsusu Inwards. 

Vbsskir Outward*. 

Vessels not having discharged their Cargoes In Dock, 
but loading outwards. 

Arriving from 

V Ton 
Register. 

Privilege. 

Sailing for 

^ Ton 
Register. 

Privilege. 

itf Class .—Any port of this Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom, Isle of Man, 
Jersey, Guernsey, and theli 
dependencies, or European 
ports outside the Baltic, be 
tween the North Cape and the 
Straits of Gibraltar - 
2nd Clast. — Any other port 

. 4 d. 

6,1. 

Use of the dorks 
for one week from 
date of entrance, 
with liberty to 
load outwards. 

1st Clast.—Any port of the Uni 
ted Kinpdom, Isle of Man, 
Jersey. Guemgey, and theli 
dependencies, or European 
ports outside the Baltic, be¬ 
tween the North Cape and the 
Straits of Gibraltar - 
2nd Class. — Any other port 

IBr 

6 d. 

Use of the dock, 
for 1 week from 
■ date of entrance, 
with liberty to 
load outwards. 

Rent, for every class, after the 
be charged as half a week. 

expiration of the privilege, lti 

IP register ton week ; and any time under three days will 


Emigrant ships 6d. per register ton, and will be entitled to four weeks' privilege. 


Rates for discharging Cargoes by the Company. 

Per Ton 
Register. ’ 

Cargoes, consisting In the whole or in part, of sugar in hogshead* or tierces, including ship cooperage 
Cargoes, consisting of sugar in chests of 6 cut. and upwards, including ship cooperage 

Cargoes, consisting of sugar in bags, mats or chests under 6 cat., coffee, cotton, rice, tea, saltpetre, silk, 
hide*, tobacco, wool; (lax, hemp or jute, pres*.packed ; tallow, resin, turpentine, ashes, grain and 
seeds of all kinds, or other goods, contained in casks, bales, serons, chests, esses, bags, baskets, or 
similar packages; also copper, copper ore, spelter, steel, iron, lead, or other metal in pigs, bars, rods, 
plates, Ac. - - - - - - - 

Cargoes, consisting of oil, wine, or spirits ...... 

— — flax and heinp, or of bones, alkalis and goods, in bulk • 

— — grain, «nd ail description of reeds and need cake, in bulk ... 

— — deals, planks, staves, and wood, In billets .... 

Blue gum wood, or large limber, additional for every load delivered - - - 0». Gd. 

If partly of hardwood or masts, then — — — - - .06 

— nine or iir timber — — — *03 

Oil, in Iron tanks ... ton - - - -0*6 

Cargoes, consisting of guano, including filling into hags or baskets in ship's hold, and sewing bags or 
baskets 

t. d. 

1 9 

1 3 

0 9 

0 9 

1 0 

0 9 

1 0 

1 6 

Notb.—V essels which discharge the whole or the greater part of their cargoes into lighters will be subject to such rales as 
shall be agreed upon between the shin owners and the company. 

Separating such articles as cutch, India rubber, &c., in an adhesive state, will be charged for extra. 

No charge upon excess of cargo landed beyond the ship’s register tonnage. 

When vessels are discharged by their own crews, labouters to assist may be hired of the company to work on board, at the 
rate of 3 1. Gd. per day for each man ; but they shall be under the directions and responsibility of the captains, or representa¬ 
tive of the owners of vessels, both or either. 


The dues levied by the corporation of Southampton on ship. 

F ing are 'id. per ton each voyage, nnd 5s. for each ship above 
00 tons. Ballast (of fine dry gravel) Is. 3d. per ton. 

There are efficient boats belonging to a steam tug company, 
whose rates are very moderate. 

, The pilotage, under a sub-commission of the Trinity Hoard, 
p)pin any place within the Isle of Wight to Southampton, 

Vessels drawing 17 feet and under, per foot - - 2 0 


Vessels drawing more than 17 feet, per fbot 


From Southampton to sea. 

Vessels 17 feel and under - . . 

17 and not above 20 . 

More than 20 - 

There are no town dues whatever on merchandise. 


O 

0 

0 


Aggregate Amount of Tonnage which entered the Southampton Docks, 1852. 



Tons. 

• 

Tons. 

From 

West Indies - 

South of Spain and Mediterranean, vi*., 

Alexandria - - 16,251— 

Peninsula - - 15,287— 

Black Sea route, viz. Constantinople 

America 

East Indies (direct) ... 

Brazil - 

Madeira - * * - 

43,241 

31,538 

10,924 

15,229 

3,019 

15,660 

2,753 

From 

Baltic 

Australia ... 

France ... 

Jersey and Guernsey 

Coasters ... 

Colliers ... 

Total - 


3,076 

1,938 

37,625 

40,277 

67,234 

42,435 

314,939 


II L Liverpool and Birkenhead Docks, Shipping, &c. 

The rapid rise of the port of Liverpool to its present consequence, though no doubt 
principally owing, like that of the town itself, to the astonishing increase of manu¬ 
factures and population in the extensive district of which it is the grand emporium, ia 
also, in part, owing to the facilities that have been given to navigation and commerce 
by the construction of its wet and dry docks. The entrance to the aestuary of the Mersey 
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is a good deal encumbered with sand banks, and is*crossed by a bar, which, however, 
has at low water spring tides where deepest, 11 feet water ; and as the tide rises 21 ft. 
at neap, and 31 ft. at spring tides, there is water for the largest ships; the channels too 
being well indicated by light-houses and light ships, and well marked with buoys, there 
is no difficulty in making the port. In4bct, since the opening of the Victoria Channel 
(by dredging) in October, 1839, vessels of the largest size cross the bar at first quarter 
flood. 

But the land around being low, ships in the river are exposed to risk from gales of 
wind; and to obviate tills inconvenience, and to facilitate their loading and unloading, 
the docks have been constructed, which constitute the great glory of the town. The 
second wet dock in the British empire (now filled up) was constructed here under an 
act (8 Ann. c. 12.) passed in 1709, and another about half a century after, since which 
period many more have been constructed on a very magnificent scale, and furnished 
with all sorts of conveniences. The aggregate water area of the wet docks now 
(1853) in use, amounts to about 178 acres, while the New Wapping Dock, in course 
of being formed, and the intended enlargement of Salthouse Dock, wil( add 7 acres 
more. The quay-space is nearly 13 miles in length. The dry docks include an area of 
rather more than 20 acres. 

The docks are da^ended on the side next the river by a strong sea-wall upwards of 5 
miles in length. Every precaution is taken to prevent the accumulation of mud in the 
docks by the use of steam dredging-machines ; and strict rules, enforced by a vigilant 
police force, are established to maintain good order, and prevent fire and depredation. 

The docks are all constructed on property belonging to the dock trustees, who are 
a corporation existing under various acts of parliament, and in whom is vested the whole 
of the dock estate. The affairs of the docks are managed, solely for the benefit of the 
public, by a committee consisting of 24 gentlemen, 12 of whom are selected by the 
common council of the borough out of their own body, and 12 by and out of the body 
of dock-rate payers. Whenever there is any considerable surplus revenue, after pro¬ 
viding for current expenses and the interest of money borrowed, it is applied to the 
reduction of the dock rates. The bonding and other warehouses do not, however, 
generally belong to the dock estate, but are; for the most part, private property. Most 
of them are in the immediate vicinity of the docks, but some are at a considerable dis¬ 
tance ; and there is not, in this respect, the same accommodation, or, in some cases, 
the same security against fire and depredation, in the Liverpool as in the London 
docks, where, the warehouses being built along the dock-quays, goods are loaded and 
unloaded with the greatest possible facility, and arc subsequently under efficient pro¬ 
tection. But in this respect there hat latterly been a great improvement. For the 
numerous and destructive fires which formerly took place in private warehouses have 
led to the adoption of certain rules for their management, which 'have been so far 
effectual that no fire of any consequence has occurred for several years, and that the 
premium of insurance on goons lodged in warehouses conducted according to the 
established regulations has been very greatly reduced. 

And in addition to those belonging to private parties, warehouses belonging to the 
dock *trust, on the London plan, have been built round the quays of the Albert Dock, 
one of those recently constructed. And others of the same kind are at present (1853) 
being built round Stanley Dock ; and they are, also, to be built round the new 
Wapping Dock. 

landing and Unloading of Ships. — In London tins is effected by the servants of the 
different dock companies, whereas in Liverpool, except in the Albert Dock, &c., where 
the London system is introduced, it is effected by other parties under a plan intro¬ 
duced by the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 109., which has been found to answer extremely well. 
The owner of the ship, or the master in his behalf, unloads the cargo. And as the 
labour to accomplish this object depends on a variety of circumstances, such as the 
nature of the cargo, the magnitude of the ship, her proximity to the quay, &c., the 
charge is regulated accordingly. The practice is for the shipowner or master to 
make a special agreement with a master porter, or lumper (as he is commonly called) 
to execute the work. There are, however, in certain trades certain standard rates, 
to which the terms in agreements usually approach. Thus, d Calcutta general cargo 
of 750 tons would be discharged for about 20/.; a tea cargo from China, .of similar 
extent, for 16/. to 18 1 } cotton (from U. States), 12s. per 100 bales; guano 6d. per 
ton, Sec. Sec. After the goods are delivered from the ship it is the duty of the prin¬ 
cipal consignee of the cargo, or if he decline, the second and so on, and failing 
them, of the shipowner, to receive them on the quay, and to dispose of them in the 
warehouse or otherwise as may be necessary. The work so undertaken is paid for 
according to a fixed and moderate tariff. 
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Charges at the Port of Liverpool, Inwards and outwards, on a Ship of 600 Tons Register. 
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From the United States and Westward generally. 


Inwards. 

Pilotage, 17 ft. at 9*. - 

Row boat hire In the river, and warping into 
dock - - - - 

Lights. 52d. per ton - 

Dock clues, la. 4$<L per ton 
Discharging cargo, If a mixed, or general one, 
about (according to agreement) 


. Outwards . 

Loading cargo, supposing ship to carry 750 
tons (rates from lid. and 1*. per ton), say 


tons (rates 
at Is. per ton 
Lights, !>id. per ton 
t’ilotagc, 17 u. at 4*. 
Clearance - 


From India, and Eastward generally. 


Inruard s. 

Pilotage, 17 ft. at 9s. - • • 

Upw boat hire in the river, and warping into 
dock - 
Lights, 6i d. per ton 
Dock dues, is. 4pL per ton 
Discharging cargo ... 


Outwards. 

Loading cargo, supposing ship to < 
tons, at say is. per ton 
Lights, bid. per ton 
Pilotage, 17 ft. at 4s. - 

Clearance - 


N. B. If steam is employed In docking, the charge ts VI. Steam tug hire outwards to sea (optional! 141. 14*. There »>> no 
xtm charge tor dock dues until after dime months from tlv shin's arrival. Thereafter the chaw is 'id per ton per month. 


Ballast _The descriptions of ballast most commonly in use, 

and adopted respectively, according to the nature of the 
cargo, are 

Sto e lia last, costing generally about 9s (id. per ton 1 laid 
Copper dross ,, ,, ■'>». ><d. ,, l^down at 

Iron kentledge ,, at present 5/. 10*. but fluctu- i tlie ship’s 
ating, of course, with the price of iron - - ) side, 

and the charge foT loading (including trimming in the ship's 
hold), and also for landing, is about 8(/. per ton, each wharf; 
in, and from, “ ordinary ship, in a proper berth." 

When a ship comes to port with her ballast, she gets com¬ 
paratively little for either stone ballast or copper dross. In¬ 
deed, when the supply of the former is plentiful, which it 


f-equcntly is from so many cotton ships frequenting the port, 
the dealers will hardly take it away tor nothing. 

Vessels discharging in the Albert Dock are supplied by the 
dock masters with the teini>or<rry use of iron kentledge, on 
the following terms s vix. — 

For the tim 9 wm ks, including shipping and receiving 
h ok, 1*. per ton. 

And foi every week thereafter, 9d. additional. 

Any deficiency to he paid for at the rate of 57. per ton. 

There is commonly so ample a supply of dry stone ballast 
here, that sand ballast i« hardly ever used, except by coasters, 
who load and Unload it themselves. 


Birkenhead. — Vast as is the accommodation afforded by the docks of Liverpool, 
it would have been greatly increased had the works that have been begun at Birken¬ 
head been completed. The latter is situated in the co. Chester, on the West side of 
the Mersey, directly opposite to and about 1,200 yards distant from Liverpool, of which 
it should be regarded as a suburb, or as forming an integral and important portion. 
Its population, which amounted in 1841 to 8,233, had increased in 1851 to 24,285. This 
increase appears to have taken place partly in consequence of the docks and other 
works commenced there, and partly in anticipation of their progress. And it is not 
to be denied that from the contiguity of Birkenhead to Liverpool, and from the nature 
of the soil, it offers many advantages for the construction of docks. Wallasey Pool, a 
creek or inlet of the sea, extending over above 130 acres, is intended to he formed 
into a gigantic wet dock or float; and various subsidiary docks, with warehouses and 
so forth, planned on approved principles, and calculated to afford every facility for 
the loading and unloading of ships, the safe stowage of their cargoes, &c. have been in 
part constructed. The accompanying plan gives a good idea of the extent and cha¬ 
racter of the proposed works. They appear, however, to have been set about without 
due consideration ; and it is doubtful whether they will be completed, at least on their 
original plan. The accommodation on the Liverpool side of the river either is or 
may easily be made adequate for the shipping frequenting the port, which is naturally 
drawn to k from its being the great seat of business. It is almost needless to add that 
the parties by whom the works at Birkenhead have been undertaken have been heavy 
losers by the speculation. At present the probability is said to he that the works 
will be purchased by the corporation of Liverpool, and included in the dock trust. 

Cornmeice. —Though extraordinary, the rise of Liverpool has not, perhaps, been quite 
so rapid as has been represented. In the reign of Henry VIII., she is noticed by 
Leland as a place to which merchants resorted because of her moderate customs, and 
as being a great mart for Irish yarn. At a later period she is described by Camden, 
as being “ the most convenient and frequented passage to Irelandand “ more cele¬ 
brated for her beauty and populousness than for her antiquity.” — (Gough's Camden, iii. 
376. ed. 1806.) She was once joined for fiscal purposes with Chester, but she bad 
more trade than the latter, and could not have been correctly described as lt the 
little creek of Liverpool.” In 1709, she had about 8,000 inhabitants, and 84 ships, of 
tbe burden of 5,789 tons; and in that year, as already seen, she applied for and ob¬ 
tained an Act for the construction of a wet dock. Since then her progress in com¬ 
merce, and in the accumulation of wealth and population, has been quite ex¬ 
traordinary. It is not, however, difficult to discover the causes of the all but apparently 
miraculous progress of Liverpool, Much must be ascribed to the enterprise, sagacity, 
and persevering industry of her merchants; but she is, no doubt, mainly indebted 
for her rise and the vast magnitude of her commerce to her fortunate position, and, 
above all, to the increase of manufactures in Manchester and other towns in the con¬ 
tiguous district of Lancashire and W. Yorkshire. 

The situation of Liverpool necessarily renders her a principal seat of the trade between Ireland and 
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Great Britain ; and as the population and trade Df the former increased, it could hot fair proportionally 
to increase the trade ot this port. The gradual filling up of the Dee, and the consequent decline of 
Chester as a harbour, has also proved of uo lit.le advantage to Liverpool, by rendering ber the great 
mart for the salt of Nantwich, and other places in Cheshire, the exportation of which to foreign parts 
employs a great amount of shipping. Unquestionably, however, Liverpool would never have attained to 
half her present size or importance, but for the cotton manufacture. But being the port through which 
Manchester, Oldham, Bury, Bolton, Ashton, ana othor great seats of manufacture, could most conve¬ 
niently obtain supplies of the raw material, and export tneir manufactured products, she has increased 
with every Increase in this great department of industry; and it is no exaggeration to affirm, that the 
creative influence of the wonderful inventions and discoveries of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, 
Cartwright, and the other founders and improvers of the cotton manuiacture, has been, though not so 
direct, quite as powerful, In the docks and warehouses of Liverpool as in the mills of Manchester. She, 
also, exports large quantities of iron from the mining districts of Staffordshire and Wales, of earthen¬ 
ware from the Potteries, and of coal from the adjoining coal districts. 

The congenerous businesses of the slave trade and privateering appear to be the only departments of 
an exotic character, and not bottomed on any 'natural facility, that have been carried on to any great 
extent from Liverpool. The slave trade began in 1723 ; and was prosecuted vigorously and successfully 
down to the abolition of the trade in 1806, when it employed 111 snips, of the burden of 25,94J tons. It 
was apprehended by many that the abolition of this nefarious, though lucrative, traffic, would be a severe 
blow to the prosperity of the port. But so rapid was the increase of the legitimate and more natural 
branches of her trade, that it was but little felt at the time, and was very soon forgotten. 

It is probable that the acquaintance witii the slave trade may have given a stimulus to privateering ; 
at all events, it was carried on to a great extent from Liverpool, both in the American and last French 
wars, especially in the former. In 1779, no fewer than 12U privateers belonged to the port, carrying each 
from 10 to 20 guns. 

Account of the Entries and Tonnage of Ships la the Liverpool Docks, and of the Amount of Dock Dues, 
in each Year since 1800. 


Year*. No. of Vessels. I Tonnage. I Dock Dues. Years. No of Vessels. Tonnage. 


£ t. d. 

1800 4,746 450,060 23,379 13 6 1827 9,502 1,225,313 

1801 6,060 459,713 28,365 8 1H28 10,703 1,311,111 

1802 4,781 610,601 ' 28,192 9 10 1829 11,383 1,387,967 

1803 4,791 494,521 28,027 13 7 1830 11.214 1,411,964 

1804 4,291 418,761 26,157 O 11 1831 12,537 1,592,436 

1805 4,618 463,482 33,364 13 1 1832 12,928 ' 1,640,067 

1806 4,676 607,825 44,560 7 3 1833 12,964 1,590,461 

1807 6,791 662,309 62,831 5 10 1834 13,144 1,692,870 

1808 5,225 516,836 40.638 10 4 1835 13,911 1,7'>8,426 

1809 6,023 694,601 47,680 19 3 1836 14,959 1,947,613 

1810 6,729 734,391 65,782 1 0 1837 15,038 1,968,984 

1811 6,616 611,190 54,752 18 5 1838 14,820 2,026,206 

1812 4,599 446,788 44,403 7 11 . 1839 15,445 2,158,691 

1813 . 6,341 647,426 60,177 13 2 1840 16,998 2,445,708 

1814 5,706 648,957 69,741 2 4 1841 16,108 2,425,461 

1815 6,440 709,849 76,915 8 8 1842 16,158 2,125,319 

1816 6,888 764,243 92,646 1 0 9 1 843 16,606 2,446,278 

1*17 6,079 653,425 75,889 16 4 18 14 18,411 2,032,712 

1818 6,779 754,690 98,538 8 3 1845 20,521 3,016,531 

1819 7,849 867,318 110,1*7 1 8 1846 19,951 3,096,444 

18*0 7,276 805,033 91,412 11 10 1847 20,889 3,361,539 

1821 7,810 839,848 91,566 9 1 1818* 20,311 3,284,963 

1822 8,136 * 892,902 102,403 17 4 1849 20,733 3,639,146 

18*3 8,916 1,010,819 115,783 1 6 1860f 20,457 3,636,337 

1824 10,00) 1,180,914 130,911 11 6 1851 21,071 3,737,(66 

1825 10,837 1,2*3,820 128,691 19 8 1852 21,473 3,912,506 

18*6 9,601 _ 1,2*8,318 131,000 19 0 _ 1863 *0,190 3,889,981 

• Dues reduced on cotton and various other articles to the extent of 40,000/. per annum, 
f The chief cause of the falling off tht* year is the short supply of cotton, about 750,000 bales. 

N.B.—The calculated reduction of the Dock Rates, which took place on the 25th of September, 1836, was about 38J per 
cent. They were then entiruly taken off goods arriving coastwise or from Ireland. 

1st December, 1844.—A reduction of 33 per cent, was made in the Tonnage Dues on Bast India Voyages, or.18 per cent, 
on the aggregate Foreign Dues. 

A reduction In the Dock dues, amounting to 40,000/., was made in 1848, _ 

It la extremely difficult, or rather, we should say, quite impossible, to form any correct estimate of the 
total amount of the trade of Liverpool. In 1850 and 1851 the real or declared value of the pvoduce and 
manufactures of the U. Kingdom exported from Liverpool to foreign parts amounted respectively to 
34,891,847/. and to 37,918,640/., as seen in the following statement. 

Account of the Export of the Principal Articles of British and Irish Produce from Liverpool in 1850 and 
1851, with the declared Values of each, the total Values of the Exports, and the amount of Customs’ 
Duty collected at the Port la the same Years. 


134,472 14 3- 
141,369 15 7 

147,327 4 11 

131,359 15 4 

183,465 4 3 

170,047 6 11 

182,980 16 4 
191,729 17 8 

198,637 18 9 
221,994 10 9 

173,853 10 1 

146,290 3 11 

156,655 1 6 

178,196 14 0 

175,506 8 5 
177,231 16 6 

188,286 2 1 
185,161 1 11 

2*3,247 4 5 

213,4*3 16 2 

214,135 14 7 

197,617 16 10 
224,224 19 0 

*11,743 7 7 

235,5*7 6 2 

246,686 5 8 

*56.70* 6 7 


Brass and copper manufactures - - cwts. 

Coals .... tons 

Cottons entered by the yard • - yards 

Cottons entered at value - - - £ 

Cotton yam .... lbs. 

Haberdashery and millinery • £ a 

Hardwares and cutlery - - £ 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought • tons 

Linens entered by the yard • - yards 

Linens entered at value • - £ 

Linen yarn • lbs. 

Machinery and mill work (including steam- 

engines) • - - £ 

Silk manufactures - - £ 

Woollens entered by the piece • - pieces 

Woollens entered by the yard - • yards 

Woollens entered at value - - £ 

Woollen yam - - - - lbs. 

All other articles - > £ 

Aggregate value of British and Irish Produce exported 
Amount of Customs* Duties i 


973,542,358 1,107,194,772 

43,941,809 55,866,611 


1,462,724 1,401,403 

46,544,018 I 53,213,981 
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Liverpool is the greatest port, not in the U. Kingdom only but in the world, for the shipment of 
emigrants. We subjoin an 

Account of the Numbers and Destination of the Emigrants that left Liverpool in 1852. 


United State* 

South America • 
Canada , - 

New Brunswick 
Nora Scotia 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward’s Island 
West Indies_- 


Africa - 

Sydney, New South Wain - 
Port Philip 
Van Diemen's Land 
South Australia - 

Total, in 935 ships 


We subjoin an Estimate of the Total Value of the Irish Produce imported into Liverpool during 
the Seven Years, ending with 1844. 



The vast preponderance of Liverpool in the cotton trade is obvious from the following statement taken 
from the comprehensive and valuable table published by Messrs. Holt and Co-, cotton brokers. 


Ae table published by Messrs. Holt and Co., cotton brokers. 
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Account of the Quantities (in Packages) of the different Species of Cotton Imported Into Great Britain 
from 1842 to 1852, both inclusive ; specifying the whole Quantity Imported into Liverpool. 


Descriptions of 
Cotton. 

1842. 

1843. 

1814. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1854. 

1852. 

A merlcan * 

Brazil - - 

Egyptian - 
East India 

W. India, Ac. - 

Total Imports 
into G. Britain 

Total Imports 
into Liverpool 

Package*. 

1,013,toil 
87,100 
19,600 
855,500 
17,300 

Packages. 

1,396.800 

98,700 

48,800 

182,100 

17,7001 

Packages. 

1,216,900 

112,900 

66,700 

237,600 

17,500 

Packages. 

1,499,600 

110,200 

82,00c 

155,1(8 

8,800 

Package*. 

991,000 

81,200 

60,600 

94,700 

13,0(81 

Packages. 
874,100 
110,200 
20,700 
222,800 
4,900 

Package*. 
1,375,100 
106,200 
29,000 
227,500 
7,900 

Package*. 
1,477,700 
163,800 
72,600 
182,200 
9,i 00 

Packages. 

1,184,200 

171,800 

79,700 

307,900 

5,700 

Package*. 

1,393,700 

108,700 

67,400 

328,800 

4,900 

Package*. 
1,7 89,1(Ml 
144,2(Ml 
189,900 
221,5(H) 
12,600 

1,392,900 

1,744,100 

1,681,600 

1,855,70! 

1.243,500 

1,232.700 

1,740,000 

- 

1,905,400 

1,749,300 

1,903,500 

2,357,300 

1,249.811 

1,557,597 

1,490,981 

1,652,73, 

1,134,191 

1.087,058 

1 /,68,000 

1,732,700 

1,573,100 

1,748,946 

2,205,700 


Annual Imports of Grain into Liverpool during the Years ending the 3Ath September from 1842 to 
1853, both inclusive. —(From the Circular ot Robert Procter, Esq., 4th October, 1853.) 


j 

1 Wheat. 

Flour. 


Barley. 

I Oat ml. 

j I. Corn. 

I.C.Ment 

U. King. 

Colonial. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

a 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Foreign. 

1841 

1812 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 
1817 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

Qr». 
292,054 
172,365 
125,847 
223,502 
295,179 
194,501 
130,761 
137,438 
54,811 
76.690 
28,674 
20,030 
22,14 7 

23,400 

24,381 

8,934 

22,083 

3,413 

49,038 

55,006 

2,826 

20,482 

4,752 

10,783 

21,780 

47,651 

17$,412 
653,637 
76,852 
240,227 
65,972 
287,451 
519,169 
218,681 
557.327 
646,038 
569,189 
475,799 
880,770 

Sack*. 
192,807 
65,947 
155,507 
259,550 
t lb.903 
261,983 
79,918 
156,964 
88,334 
195,537 
48,737 
31,584 
35,550 

Sackt. 

204,683 

324,016 

141,597 

207,886 

Darrels. 
175,019 
180,505 
10,931 
155,200 
4l,8S(, 
877,659 
1,979,191 
227,286 
896,855 
402,621 
1,192,199 
930,453 
1,1)80,6.58 

36,022 
221,939 
79,1.80 
226,833 
136,086 
216,276 
110,801. 
105,127 
216,1 12 
50,480 
115,651 
75,055 
83,52.6 

Qre. 
328,831 
197,468 
219,956 
231,910 
232,220 
191,059 
100,552 
190,193 
176,269 
174,761 
116,076 
186,223 
171.943 

Qre. 

23,147 

13,403 

6,022 

8,866 

10,391 

4,130 

66,307 

14,425 

9,372 

29,321 

6,630 

22,131 

6,445 

•6$, 187 
39,360 
32,013 
33,530 
35,664 
33,658 
30,596 
33,784 
37,191 
21,605 
31,910 
35,528 
22,103 

$,*542 

20,967 

*17,007 

14.785 
8,620 

57,992 

27.786 
28,021 
43,615 
20,036 
23,396 
18,024 

Load*. 
191,331 
214,966 
360,010 
350,747 
229,4 24 
138,09.. 

67,256 

166,168 

160,287 
235,493 
210,05!) 
277,312 
348,838 

Qre. 

37,918 
192,026 
1,171,608 
.504,193 
1,002,439 
642,785 
286,013 
211,626 
3x6,099 

DarrtU. 

430,534 

105,937 

62,729 

4,804 

4,598 

712 

228 


The mercantile marine of Liverpool is inferior only to that of New York. There belonged to the 

S ort on the 31st of December, 1852 1,861 sailing vessels of the aggregate burden of 613,505 tons ; manned 
y about 20,000 seamen : of these 223 vessels of the burden of 7,457 tons were under 50 tons each. There 
then also belonged to Liverpool 108 steamers of the aggregate burden of 19.480 tons. 

The gross customs revenue of Liverpool amounted in 1851 to 3,502,909/., while that of London, in the 
sameyear, amounted to 11,241,281/. But It would be an unpardonable error to suppose that the trade of 
the metropolis exceeded that of Liverpool in this proportion. Cotton wool, and other raw materials for 
manufactures, on which no duty is paid, form the principal part of the foreign imports of Liverpool ; 
whereas London imports comparatively few of these articles, her trade being principally in articles of 
direct consumption, as sugar, tea, coffee, wines, Ac., on which high duties are paid. This circumstance ac¬ 
counts for the comparatively large amount of the customs revenue received in the latter. There cannot, 
indeed, be any doubt that the foreign trade of I.iverpool is now considerably greater than that of London. 

The following table gives a view of the distribution of the foreign trade of Liverpool in 1852. 

An Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels which entered inwards and cleared outwards at the 
Port of Liverpool, in 1852 : specifying the Countries from which they came and for which they sailed. 


Countries. 

Entered Inwards. 

Cleared Outwards. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons.' 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 


948 

173,090 

614 

125,762 

1,278 

216,929 

729 

138,578 

Arnica - 

212 

74,792 

88 

30,556 

113 

34,453 

11 

2,7 11 

Asia ... - • 

183 

103,463 

6 

3,0C6 

320 

200,972 

53 

30,292 

America, viz. — 









British Northern Colonies 

414 

242,309 

45 

32,663 

338 

152,219 

3 

931 

British West Indies - • 

164 

4.5,278 

4 

1,286 

139 

37,939 

4 

727 

Foreign West Indies « 

41 

8.649 

20 

4,502 

70 

15,620 

79 

16,264 

United States - 

407 

318,414 

633 

588,083 

434 

325,746 

647 

605,756 

Central and Southern States 

319 

89,585 

28 

6,201 

461 

116,172 j 

63 

13,629 

Total - -| 

2,718 

J.055,570 

_1,168_ 

792,059 

.3,156 

1,130,050 

l ,689 

808,918 


In addition to the foreign trade of the port the entries and clearances of coasters inwards and outwards 
include respectively about 10,000 vessels a year. Of these about a halfare engaged in the Irish trade. 


Lint* qf Packet*. — Pew things have conduced more to the 
progress of the trade of Liverpool, and we may add, of the 
empire, than the establishment of a regular communication, 
by means of packet ship, between this great emporium and 
other lirttish and foreign ports. The intercourse with the 
former is principally carried on hy means of steamers, which 
are daily leaving for and returning from Dublin, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Bristol, and other ports. 

The regular Intercourse between 1,1 verpool and foreign ports 
used to be carried on by lines of sailing snips, which, in point 
of security, expedition, and comfort and elegance of accommo¬ 
dation for passengers, were not surpassed by any ships to t e 
elsewhere met with. Home of these lines to New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and elsewhere, still exist, and are in a 
very efficient State. But of late years they have been to a very 
considerable extent superseded by the lines of steam ships 
which now sail from the Mersey. 

Tht Cunard Lit to New York (so called from its projector! 
eonslsta of R ships of British built, varying from 1,800 to 2,500 
ion*, and fitted up in the most elegant style. They sail from 
Liverpool tor New York and Boston, calling at Halifax, alter¬ 
nately, every Saturday, carrying H. M. mails. 

Raft* of Passage Monty. 

To New York; chief cabin, 50/. Second do. 20/. 

Boston and Halifax, — 25/. — 15/. 

From New York W Liverpool, $ 180 . 


Freight <i f Goods to New York, 6/ per ton measurement. 

The Coihns Line of first class Untied State* mail steamers 
consists of 4 ships, each registering 8,500 tons, most splendidly 
fitted up. They sail from Liverpool for New York every 
fortnight, on each alternate Wednesday, carrying the mailt. 
'I'he rates of passage money and freight are the same as by the 
Cunard line. 

Another line, comprising 4 »crew steam ships of the first 
clans, sail For New York, and vid Jamaica to Chagres. At 
present (Nov. 1855) they leave Liverpool once a month, until 
the line is complete, when one of them will sail once a 
fortnight. 

Quebec and Montreal. — A line of 5 large and powerful screw 
steam ships sail twice a month during summer, between 
Liverpool and Quebec and Montreal: and once a month during 
the winter months between Liverpool and Portland. 

Fart*. — Cabin - - 80 guineas. 

Second do. - .14 — 

for berth not reserved 12 — 

Steerage berths - 6 — 

Line to Philadelphia —Four Iron screw steam ships, first clast 
in point of size, power, and general equipment, sail from 
Liverpool once a month at present (Nov. 1B53), and when the 
tine is complete wilt do so once a fortnight. 

Kates of passage, according to position Ac. of the berths and 
■- --*-**“ *1 guineas, Tt guineas, and 15 


style of accommodation, 81 | 
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guineas; also, a limited number at 8 guineas. Freight of 
goods, 41. per ton measurement. 

Line Jbr Brazil and the River Plate. — The South American 
and (icneral Steam Navigation Company’s large and powerful 
steam ships, 4 in number, are dispatched from Liverpool oti 
the ‘24th of every month, to Lisbon, Pernambuco, Bahia, Klo 
de Janeiro, and Monte Video, with a branch steamer to 
Buenos Ayres. 

Postage Money. 

-P^Abu^Sand 50 gulnt as W charge being 

— Bahia, .',6 and 35 do. - for single state rooms 

— Rio de Janeiro, 60 do. and 40 do. - * ,le whtre 

— Monte Video 1’ , t . . . * w ° or m « re F«“"» 

— Buenos Ayres } GS a °‘ and 4j do ’ J occupy one. 

A limited number of second cabin passengers are also taken 
at reduced rates. Freight of goods to Rio Janeiro, 51. per 
ton; to River Plate, 61. per ton. 

In addition to the above, there are lines of steamers to 
Constantinople and Rmyrna, Trieste, the Levant, and other 
ports in the Mediterranean ; to OjKirto, Lisbon, and Cadiz'.; and 
a line to the west coast of Africa is now being formtd, to soil 
fioin Liverpool dir.-et to Fernando Po and the palm oil livers 
in the Bight of Bi.tfra. 

t.ine to Australia. — The Australian Steam Ship Company 
have now (November, 1853) on the lierih here the tirst ship 
of their line, — the “ Bolden Age," a magnificent paddle 
steamer 'ot 3,000 tons and 1,000 horse power; to he followed 
by others of a similar class. The “Great Britain” screw 
steamer of 3,500 tons is also engaged In this trade. 

Halts of Passage Money. — First catdn, 40 to 70 gulne is 
and upwards : 

Second forward do. 25 to 30 do.: 

Ditto of frught of goods, per " Golden Age,” of which a 
limited quantity only is taken. I'd. j>er ton. 

Besides these steamers, there are many lines of sailing ships 
of ihe largest class constantly sailing to a'l parts of Australit, 
‘ iding accommodation for all classes of emigrants. Thee 

_1 are too numerous 10 he individually mentioned here. The 

folios', ing are the more leading ones: — 




Tile Black Hall Line. 
— Fov l,me. 

— Eagle Line. 


The White llorae Line. 

— Golden lane. 

— Mersey Line. 


The rates of passage money are of course various according 
to urcu instances , but by first class ships to Melbourne may he 
an d to lie fiom It5 guineas to 45 guineas for first cabin; ‘20 
gume ,s second do. ; and 18 guineas intermediate do. 

Rates <f Freight if Goods to Melbourne. 

To the wharf, 5 1. per ton measurement. 

- Bay, 32. 10s. - - 

Sailing Ships to New York. — The rates of freight and pas¬ 
sage monev to New York by sailing ships in November, 1853, 


were as follows : - 

Flue goods in bales or cases * 
Fustians 

Woollens, if coarse and in bales 
Paddings and Hushing* 

Blankets 

Osnaburghs - . 

Cotton (lagging - • 

Light hardware 

Heavy ditto, as j»er agreevnent- 

11 ol low ware, in hhds. or crates 

Earthenware 

Tin plates, copper, and steel 
Iron in liars - • 

Ditto, sheet and hoop 


#. <L s. </. 

. 17 6 

- 15 0 

- 15 O 

- 15 0 

. 10 o 

* 10 o 

- 10 o 

- 1*2 6 

22 6 to 27 6 

- 10 0 

- 10 0 

- *25 0 

22 6 to 25 0 

- 25 0 


No bills of lading signed under 10*. freight. 

Rales 4f Passage. — Rteernpe, 3/. 5i. 

Second Cabin, 32- 15*. 

Cabin, 162. la*. to 182. 18*. 
Intermediate, 52. 

N.B. — It may be stated generully, that for first cabin pas- 
tengers eveiything is furnished, excepting wines, spirits, and 
malt liquors, which, however, may lie had on hoard. This is 
also commonly the case with second cabin passengers. 

For intermediate and steerage passengers, the ship provides 

f (revisions, Ac. according to a given scale, not necessaiily that 
ndicated by the Passengers Act, hut varying according to 
circumstances, and forming part of the bargain for the passage 
What U lacking the passengers must supply themselves; and 
they have also to find their own beds and bedding. 

IMxk Dues.—A)i vessels entering inwards, or clearing out¬ 
wards, at the port of Lixei 1*00!, pay for dock rates and harbour 
lights. A 

From between the Mull of Galloway and St. David’s 

Head, Isles of Man and Anglesea, the ton - - 0 

From between the Mull of Galloway and Duncansby 
Head, Orkney Isles, and islands on the western coast 
of Scotland; between St. David’s Head and the 
Land’s End, the Scilly Islands, and the east coast of 
Ireland, from Cape Clear to Mailing Head, the ton • 0 3j 
From the east and southern coast of Great Britain, 
between Duncan's Bay Head and the Lund’s End, the 
islands of Shetland, theNvest coast of Ireland, from 
Cape Clear to Mailing Head, including the islands on 
that coast, the ton - - - - - Q 51 

From Europe, north of Cape Knistene, and westward 
of the North Cape, anti without the Cattugat and 
Baltic Rea, the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 

Sark, the Faro Isles, and Iceland, the ton - - 0 9 

I rom within the Cattegat and Baltic the whole of 
Sweden, the White Sea,' eastward of the North 
rape, Europe, south of Cape Finlsterre, without the 
Mediterranean, Newfoundland, Greenland, Davis’* 
Straits, Canaries, Western Islands, Madeira, and ^ ^ 

From the east coast of North America, the West 1 ndies, 
east coast of South America, north of Rio Plata, the 
west coast of ADnco, and islands north of the Capo of 


Good Hope, all part* within the Mediterranean, In* 
eluding the Adriatic: the Black Sea. and Archipelago, 
the islands of St. Helena, Ascension, and Cape de 
Verd Islands, the ton - “ * 1 « 

From South America, south of Rio Plata, the Pacific 
Ocean. Africa and Asia, eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the ton - - - * . - * 3 

Note. — Vessel# remaining longer than si* months in 
dock, to pay an addition to the above rates, per 
month - - - - - - -02 

All vessels arriving at or clearing from the said port are to 
pay the said rates from or for the most distant port or place 
from or for which they shall trade; but vessels arriving fiom 
any parts in ballast do not pay dockage on entering in¬ 
wards; and should such vessels proceed to sea again in 
ballast, then only one half of the dock rates are due, with 
the whole of the lights; but taking a cargo outward* sub¬ 
jects such vessel* to full dock dues. 

N.B. — New vessels built in Liverpool are subject only to 
half the above rates on the first outward clearance. 

Floating Light, at the Entrance if the Hirer Mersey. — To¬ 
wards this light, the following rates are payable : — 

All vessels sailing to or from Liverpool, to any port or place 
between Duncan's Bay Head and the Land’s End, on the 
we,t side of Great Britain, and between Mulling Head and 
Cape Clear on the east side of Ireland, J«f. per ton. 

All vessels sailing to or from Liverpool, to any port or place * 
between Duncan’s Bay Head and the Land’* End, on the east 
and southern coast of Great Britain, anil between Mailing 
lleid and Cape Clear on the west coast of Ireland, {J. per 

All vessels sailing to or from Liverpool, to any port or place 
not lietng within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or tlie adjacent islands to the not thward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the northward of Cape Horn, 4 d. per 
ton. 

All vessels sailing to and from Liverpool, to any port or place 
to the eastward of the Caj>e of Good Hope, and the westward 
of Cape Horn, hi. per ton. 

N.B. In the day time, from sunrise to sunset, a blue flag, 
witli the letters N.W. in white will be hoisted at the main¬ 
mast head, and in thick and foggy weather, either by night or 
day, a boll will be kept constantly ringing, to prevent vessel* 
from running foul of the light.vessel. 

Dock Regulations. Ext nuts,from Acts if Parliament. —Any 
owner or master, or any person having the command, agency, 
or consignment of any vessel chargeable with dock duties, 
refusing to pay the same, is liable to have such vessel or goods 
seized. 

Any person throwing any ballast or rubbish from out of any 
vessel upon any of the quays, Ac., shall immedi&te'y cart or 
carry awav the .same: penalty 40*. 

Every ship shall. In fore she comes within any of the piers, 
take down all her sails . penalty 52. 

Any person having the ihar^e of any vessel in any of the 
docks, refusing to remove the same, after ‘24 h. urs' notice in 
writing, shall forfeit ‘202., and pay the expenses of lemuvul by 
the water bailiff. 

Any person having the command of any vessel moored in 
the river, refusing to remove the same, when ordered by the 
watei bail I IK, shall forfeit 202. 

The master or other person having the command of any 
vessel hrom which any cannon or gun shall be tired whilst i« 
Uie port, shall forfeit 102. 

Any person making payment of dock duties/who refuses to 
answer such questions as shall be put to him by the collector, 
or give a false or uutruc answer, shad forfeit 102. 

Any master, Ac. evading payment of the duties, shall forfeit 
and nay double the duties evaded ; and by 53 Geo 3. a sum ot 
‘20 1. in addition thereto 

Whenever it shall be necessary, for the purpose of cleaning 
or repairing the docks, to remove the vessels lying therein, the 
master, mate, or other person taking the command of stu b 
vessel, shall, within 3 dais aber notice given, remove such 
ship fiom such dock, on pain of forfei ing 10.'. 

Any master, Ac. refusing to moor and remove the same in 
docks, according to the direction of the dock master, will 
forfeit 52., together with the costs of removal by the dock 
master. 


Any master, Ac. entering and giving false information of 
the draught ot water of any ship to any of the dock masters, 
shall forfeit 202. 

Any master, Ac. bringing tl e same into the entrance basins, 
when a signal is hoisted on the pier, at the entrance of 
such basin, signifying that such dock is full of ves*els, will 
forfeit 2 Ol. 

Any master, Ac. bringing his vessel into any of the docks, 
contrary to the direction* of the dock master, will forfeit 20/. 

Every master, or other person, damaging nnv of the dock 
gates, bridges, piers, quays, Ac. 1* liab.e to have the ship 
seized, and sold to compensate for damage done. 

Any person opening or shutting any of the dock gates, 
sluices, or clews, is liable to forfeit 1002.; or opening or shut¬ 
ting any drawbridge, 202. 

Any owner, Ac. leaving gunpowder, pitch, tar, Ac., or 
combustible matte* of any kind, on the quays of the docks, 
Ac., or upon the deck of any vessel lying in any ot the docks, 
for above 48 hour* after passing the Custom-house officer*, i* 
liable to a penalty of 5*. an hour ; on neglecting to watch such 
goods in the night time, to a penally of 52. 

Any master, or other person, having the command of any 
ship, suffering any fire, candies, or lamp to be lighted ana 
burning on board : penalty 102. 

Any owner, Ac. landing, or causing to be landed and . laid, 
any pumps, boats, anchors, cables, limestones, Ac., or other 
things whatsoever, upon any of the dock quay*, shall within 
48 hours wholly remove the same from off such quay, or shall 
forfeit 5*. per hour above the 48. 

Any person wilfully cutting, damaging, or destroying any 
cables Ac., by w^nch any vessel in the river or in any of the 


docks shall be fattened : penalty, 502. 

Any person damaging or breaking uny lamp, Ac. set up 
neat the docks : penalty for each lamp, 52, 

Any master, or other person, living the command of any 
vessel about which auy offeiKU shall have been committed, ifi 
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relation to an? of the docks. Sic., k liable to the penalty 1m- quantities ot the goods, &«. In case of dispate, each earner, 
posed for such offence. dec. shall produce a statement In writing, to be verified by 

Any owner or master of any ship or rowel giving or offering oath, and showing the actual weight* and quantities of Men 

a bribe to any officer employed in pursuance of the dock acts i goods, &c. or the accuracy of the said books, etc. 

penalty *01. In case the nAsier, Ac. of any vessel from which rubbish. 

Any owner, consignee, or master of any vessel arriring and ballast, dirt, or other refuse of any kind shall be landed, shall 

departing in ballast without payment of dock duties, I* liable permit or suffer the same to be so landed, or laid within 3 yard* 

to a sum equal to double ine amount of dock duty which from the margin of any snch dock or basin, or of the river 
should havei*en paid, and the master liable to the penalty of Mersey, and shall not cause such rubbish, Sic. to be wholly re. 
20f. in addition. moved from off'such quays, Ac. within 24 hours after the same 

Every master, he. wilfully throwing, casting, or putting any shell be so landed or laid t penalty 61. 
earth, stones, rubbish, Ac. out of any ship, Ac. into any part of Any owner, Ac. of any boat or vessel permitting gunpowder, 
the port i penalty 60 i. exceeding 10 pounds la weight, to be brought into any of the 

Any owner. Ac. of any vessel laid up for sole, or which shall docks or basins, or any vessel or boat lying therein, without 

not m actually employed for two months, not removing the the previous consent in writing of a justice of the peace of the 

same within 24 hours’ notice in writing from the harbour borough of Liverpool t penalty 1(>01. 

master, or left an hoard t penalty 5/-, and costs of removal. That upon due proof, on oath, to the satisfaction of any jus. 

Any person discharging timber in any dock without having tice of the peace of the borough of Liverpool,-or county of 
obtained the consent In writing of the chairman or deputy Lancaster, that any dealer in marine stores, within tlie said 
chairman of the dock committee, or of some Justise of the borough, or Toxteth Park, shall have been guilty ef receiving 
peace; penalty lot, stolen goods, or purchasing or receiving, Ac., every such per. 

Any person having consent, not removing the same there- son shall forfeit XOL for the lint offence, All. foi' the second 
from within *4 hours, llabieto a fine of 6s. *n hour. offence; and after conviction for such second offence, shall 

Any person damaging any ship, Ac. in any of the docks, See. not carry on business as aueh dealer in marine stores within 
or in the river, and Refusing to make compensation, liable to 200 yards from the margin or side of any dock or basin (ex- 
have hla goods, or She tackle of the ship, Ac. doing the damage, elusive of 40 yards prohibited by a former act) on pain of for- 
K ( Z ed. feiting the sum of I0(. for every day he, she, <* they shall 

Any Justice of the pence for the county of Chester or borough carry (in such trade or business, 
of Liverpool, upon complaint made to them, may summon In case any |*?rwm or persona giving or accepting any bribe 
persons to appear before him, and may fix the amount to be to or from any water bailiff', harbourmaster, Ac. giveinforma- 
pard to boatmen, and persons finding and taking possession of tion thereof, he or they shall be excused from the penalty of 
anchors, Ac. in any part or the port of Liverpool. id)/. 1 incised by ihe 61 i?eo. 3. for such oftenoe, provided such 

Any person throwing, casting, or emptying any ballast, information be given before any proceeding for punishing the 
ashes, Ac. out of any ship, Ac. into the river Mersey, the Rock said offence shall have commenced, or any information laid 
or Horse Channel, or Formby Channel, to the eastward of the before any Justice of the peace against such prison in reapers of 
"Floating \AgVit, or from any of the yitrs into the docks or the same. 

basins, or into the river Mersey s penalty \0l. Justices of the peace may, upon complaint made,summon 

That every vessel laden with a cargo consisting soleh of parties and ascertain and award the amount of rerompence, 
limestone*, paving stones, fllnutones, gravel, and cnalk, shall for any services rendered by boatmen. Ac. to vessels in the said 
be charged tonnage rates as If coming in ballast. docks or basins, and tn case of non-payment, may levy the sum 

Every owner or master. Ac- of any vessel arriving at or de- so awarded by distress. 
parting ftom the said port, shall produce to the collector, upon Live* root. Doix Harrs. — The following is a Table of the 
demand, at the time of making entry, all books, accounts, Ac. dock duties charged on goods imported into and exported from 
In relation to such vessel, or which show the weights and the port of Liverpool: — 

Dock Bates on Goods to be paid on all Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, Imported Into the Port of 
Liverpool, from Foreign Countries, or British Colonies, Plantations, or Settlements ; or brought 
Coastwise from Ports or Places in the United Kingdom, including the Islands of Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, Sark, and Man ; or exported from the said Port of Liverpool to Foreign Countries and 
British Colonies, Plantations, or Settlements. 

TheBe Tates are subject to a reduction of one-third, and the rates “coastwise” are not now 
chargeable. 


Inwards. 1 

Outwards. ^ 

Foreign. 

! 

U 

P 

if 


Inwards. \ Outwards. 


! ft li 


Acid water and wood acid 100 gals. 
Acorns - • ton (40 bushels) 

Agate set - package 

Alabaster - ton 

Ale, beer, and porter - lQOgMa. 

bottled - - hogshead 

puncheon or cask 
tierce 1 
barrel 
hamper 

Alkali ... ton 

Alkanet root - « cwt. 

Almonds ... ton 
Aloes, Hepatlca or Barbadoes, cwt. 

Kocotarina . — 

Alum Koch . . ton 

Alva Marina * * cwt. 

Amber . * . — 

Ambergris - - — 

Anchor palms • • ton 

Anchovies... cwt. 
Angelica - • • — 

Animals, stuffed - • each 

A nnacardium, orCashew nut bush. 
Annatto ... cwt. 

Annlseeds . • — 

Antimony. • • — 

Ore of - . • ton 

Apples ... barrel 

Aquafortis • • cwt. i 

Argol ... ton 

Arrowroot and powder • cwt. i 

Arsenate of nickel - ton 

Arsenic ... cwt. < 

Ashes, Barilla . * ton 

pearl and pot . . — 

Ashes, black . . — 

bleaching - • _ 

common Irish • — 

soda weed and wood — 
outward*, in packages. See 
Painters' Colours. 

(sulphate of) . • ton 

AsphoJtum . . — 

Asphalte rock — 

Assafcctida • • cwt. 1 

Bacon ... ton 

outwards, In packages. See 
B'tJ and Pork. 

Bafiest*of paving or‘other Clones 
that may be used for making or 
repairing roads. - - ton 


* 0 10 
2 0 10 0 8 
0 0 . 0 * 

0 5 0 1} 0 1 0 1 
20100808 


o or o oj o oi'.o oj; 


Balsam of Capivl « cwt. 

Canada - . — 

Bark, Angustura - — 

cork tree, birch, and larch, ton 
eleutherice or cascanlla cwt. 
.Jesuits’ • - — 

oak ... ton 

bablah — 

Peruvian - - cwt. 

quercitron « • ton 

sassafras - - cwt- 

winteranat - - — 

Basket rods * - bundle 

1000 

Baskets for Joiners’ tools. See 
Empty Baskets. 

Bass mats - . 120 

Bast rope ... ton 

Beads ... package 
Beef or pork • hogshead 

puncheon 
tierce 

* barrel 

half-barrel \ 
and smaller package* f 
Bee-hire* ... dozen 
Beer, spruce - - 32 galls. 

Bees' wax - - cwt. 

Bell metal - - — 

Bellows, smiths’ • - each 

Berries, bay. Juniper, yellow ton 
Betel nut - - - - 

Birdlime ... cwt. 
Hituma ... bale 
Blacking - • hogshead 

■ puncheon 
cask 
tierce < 
barrel 
smaller package 
Blackjack - ton 

Bladders, containing lard, &c. 

Blocks, heel • • gross 

last - 7000 

ship - • » 100 

Blubber » « » ton 

Blue m m m package 

Boats - - - each 

Bobbins • • • cask 


0 010 o.) 0 01 
10 kg 0 2j 0 2j 


0 3 0 1) 0 1 
1 0 0 6 0 4 
0 CIO 3 
1 0 | 0 6 
O 8 0 4 - 

0 4)02 
0 3 ! 0 I* • 


8 J o si 8 % 

0 * I 0 10 1 

0 2 0 1 

- io a - 
2 0 1 0 0 8 

20)1 0 08 
0 3 | 0 14 0 I 


* 0 0J 

§ $8 


1 0 0 6 0 8 0 8 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

0 8 0 U 0 I 0 01 

1 0 0 0 0 6 0 


0 * 1 0 110 1 1 0 1 ’ 
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Inwards. I Outwards. I 


H IS I 


Inwards. 1 Outwards. I 


Bones for manure. Sea Bones. ■ 
Bonnets - * - packaae 

Books - , - — 

Mar acid Sold - . ton 

Borax or tincal - . cwt. 

Bottles - crate 

of green or common glass, not 
less than pints - gross 

in hogsheads. Outwards 
Boulder atones - . ton 

Bowls of wood - . dozen 

Bows for cattle - - — 

Bran ... ton 

Brandy. See Spirits. 

Brassy - • - . cwt. 

in^acknges. Sea list qf Unrated 

Bread ... cwt. 

bag or sack 
in unrated packages - cwt 

Bricks, bearers, and tiles 1*00 

Brimstone - - ton 

BrMJm ... cwt. 

Broom and brush handles bundle 
1000 

Broom ties - - bundle 

Brooms ... dozen 

load (48 bundles) 

Brown powder - - ton 

outwards, in packages. See 
Painters' Colours. 

Brush heads and stocks - ^bap; 

Brushes ... cask 

bundle or tiox 
Buckets of wood - - do/en 

Bugle ... ton 

Bullion ... package 

Hull rushes load (63 bundles) 

Burr stones - - 100 

Butter - - cask or firkin 

half-firkin or keg 
Cables or cordage • ton 

\ Cukes, linseed or rape - — 

i Cal amine - - - — 


('Hives’ velves - - cwt. 

Cambric - - « piece 

Camomile flowers - cwt. 

Camphor ... — 

Canada alba - • — 

Candles - - - — 

outwards, boxes of GO lbs. 

weight, irf.; 30 lbs Jd .; un¬ 
der 30 lbs. R 

Candle wick - - cwt. 

Cane reeds - - 1200 

Cane or reels for making brooms 
package 

Cantharldes • - cwt. 

Caoutchouc • • — 

Capers ... — 

Oapplllalre «• 100 galls. 

Capsicums • - cwt. 

Cardamoms - • cwt. 

Carpets. Hue Woollens. 

Carnages and .cars • each 

for guns - - — 

Carts - • . — 

handcarts « • — 

Cassia buds - - cwt. 

fistula and llgnea • — 

Castor seed - - ~ 

Cattle, asses and mules - each 
bulls, cows, and oxen — 
calves - » - ~ 

horses - - - — 

lambs and sheep - — 

swine 

Cattlings orharpstrlngs, &c.,pack. 
Caviare ... ton 
Cement - - - — 

outwards, in packages. See 
Painters’ Colours. 

Chalk ton 

outwards, In packages. See 
Painters' Colours 
French - - package 

Charcoal - ton 

outwards In packages. See 
Paintsn' Colours . 

Cheese • ton 

hamper 

box or other package not described 
(if loose) cwt. 
boards... dozen 
Chemical oil - - cwt. 

Chesnuts - •* bushel 

Chicory root • - cwt. 

China. See Earthenware. 

root m . m cwt. 

Chin stones - - ton 

Chocolate and cocoa paste cwt. 
Chromate of iron or lead ton 
lime- — 


o ep a - 

0 4 0 8 0 

sol 0 o 

0 3 0 1 * o 


) 8 0 4 o 

- 0 04 - 

- 0 • 

10 0 6 0 


1 0 0 6 0 
1 6 0 9 0 

0 6 0 3 0 
- 0 0 )- 
- 0 9 

0 0J 0 o| - 

s'o 1 g 


to loot 

0 6 0 3 0 5 

1 0 0 6 0 < 

1 0 0 6 0 t 

0 1 0 0) O ( 

0 o) o ol o « 

S 0 1 0 0 i 

1 0 0 6 0- 

0 6 0 3 0 

0 6 0 3 0 

0 3 0 14 0 

0 2 0 1 

0 1 0 0) 0 

0 3 0 14 0 

0 3 0 14 0 

0 3 0 lJjO 

0 2 0 1 


0 6 0 3 

0 3 0 lj 0 

0 3 O 14 0 

0 S 0 lj o 

0 10 0 5 o 

2 0 10 0 
0 3 0 14 « 


0 6 0 3 0 

0 3’ 0 14 0 

0 3 0 if 0 

0 6 0 3 O 

0 6 0 3 0 

0 3 0 14 O 

1 0 0 6 1 

0 1 O 0) O 

III 1 o oj 0 

0 6 0 3 0 

3 0 16 1 

10 0 6 


Chums of wood - - each 

Cider - tun (25S gallons) 

bottled. See Alt. 

Cinnabar - - - cwt. 

Cinnamon - - - — 

Citron, preserved - — 1 

salted - - • package l 

Clay. viz. Cambria and pipe ton I 
china and stone - ton < 

firebrick - - — < 

Clocks - csms : 

Clog soles - - 1000 

Cloves - - - cwt. 1 

Coal pit props - (load (50 ft.) 

Coals i Winchester meas.) chald. 


shells - - - — 

f Coctilus IndJcus - - cwt. 

Codilla - - • ton 

Coffee • m m — 

Cocoa nuts - - 100 

Colocynth - - ' cwt. 

Colouring for porter, &c. 100 gals. 
Columba root - » cwt. 

Comlit - package 

Conch shells - - cwt. 

11 Copper - « box or tub 


dross and slag — 

sulphate of - - <— 

coin ... package 
Copperas ton 

outwards, In packages. See 
Copper. 

Coral ... cwt. 
Cordial. See Spirits. 

Cord wood - - ton 

Cork — 

Corks ... bag 
Corn, barley, bere, and blg-quartcr 
barley meal - - ton 

beans - quarter 

com, Indian - - — 

meal - - ton 

malt ... quarter 1 


wheat . 

flour 

Cortex eluthera 
Cotton seed 
in the seed, r 


«. d. 1. d. t . d. t. d. 
0 2 - 0 2 
|S 4 12 0 0 0 9 

0 0 0 3 0 2 

1 0 0 6 0 4 

0 6 0 3 0 2 


1 O 
0 6 
0 IP 


03 0 14 0 
0,8 040 
03 0 14 0 
2 0 10 0 


Cotton seed - bushel 

In the seed, or unglnned cotton 
100 lbs. 

twist, thread, and yarn cwt. 
waste 100 lbs. 

wool - - - — 

from India - - — 

Cottons, manufactured - package 
Cowries ... ton 
Cradles - - - each 

Cranberries - 5 gallons 

({rate and crop wood - load 

Cream of tartar - - ton 

Crystal ... package 
Cubebs, East India - cwt. 
Cudbears. See Painters’ Colours. 
Culm - - - ton 

Curiosities, natural or artificial 
package 

Currants - ton 

Dammon. See Rosin. 

Dlvi divi - ton 

Dailies - - . each 

Dragons'blood • - cwt. 

Drapery, linen or woollen. See 

Cottons. 

drapery - - piece 

Dried fruit - - keg 

DrUgS .mm cwt. 

Dyers’ ware - - ton 

Earth, black or brown - ton 
fullers’ - - - — 

red or yellow - — 

exported in packages. See 

Painters’ Colours. 

Earthenware, crate or other par kg. 

load 

Eau de Cologne. - . package 

Eggs *. - » 1200 

Emery - • • 

stones - - - — 

1 Empty bags - - package 

^ 2 


0 3 

10 0 8 
0 2 0 1 0 

0 14 0 1 0 

1 0 0 8 0 

01)01 0 
0 if 0 1 

1 0 0 8 0 

0 2. 0 1 0 

0 10 1 0 
1 0 0 8 0 

o 14 0 1 0 

0 10 1 0 
0 2 0 1 0 

| 0 Oi 0 04 0 I 

0 3 

o 04 0 04 


0*01 01 01 
0 1 0 Oj 0 Oj o .0) 

2*0 1 0 0. 8 08 

0 3 0 14 0 J 

0 6 0 3 0 2 

04020202 


1 6 0 9 0 6 

0 0) 0 0) 

0 3 0 1 0 1 


16 0 9 
2 0 10 
10 0 6 
2 0 10 


04 02 02 02 

3 0 16 10 10. 

0 6 0 3 0 2 
06 03 02 0 2 
0 2 0 1 0 1 0 1 
0 1 0 OJ 0 0) 0 04 
- - | - 0 5 I 
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inwards. I Outwards. 


Empty bags and sacks * score 

barrels - - - —• 

half barrels and smaller pack* 


boxes ... each 0 

load S 

casks not otherwise described 

each C 

carboys • - — C 

cases, chests, and trunks — l 
crates - - - — ( 

demijohns - - — ( 

half and quarter crates — l 
tierces — < 

Engines, locomotive - each 5 
Epsom salts - - — J 

Essence of lemons and limes, pack. ( 
and others not enumerated — ti 

Euphorbfum - - cwt. C 

Extract of rhafany root - — £ 

Peruvian bark - — C 

logwood • • — C 

Feathers - - cwt. C 

ostrich - - 100 lbs. i 

Feld spar - ton C 

Felt - - package 

Figs - - - ton 5 

Filtering stones - - each l 

Fish, dry salted - - ton J 

herrings, fresh - 1200 < 

pickled and salted of all descrip - 
lions - Iwtrrel < 

j barrel I 
cask < 
firkin I 
box, kit, or half-firkin < 
hogshead < 
pipe or puncheon < 
tieree i 

British cured - hogshead 
puncheon 
tierce 
barrel 
J barrel 
and smaller packages 
Flag stones - - ton 

Flannel - » - piece 

Flax, rough • - ton 

waste - - - — 

Flint, ground - - — 

dried - - - — i 

stones - - — 1 

Floor-cloth (containing 1 roll), per 
1 jag, mat, or box 
Flower-roots, plants, or trees, 

package ( 

Flowers, artificial - — ( 

Forbidden flrult - - — < 

Foreign coin. 8ee Bullion. 

Free stone • - ton I 

Fruit, raw - - package I 

Furniture, household - load 

package ' 

box,bundle, mat, or truss 
case, chest, or trunk 
Galangal * cwt. 

Ualhanum - — 

Galls • • - ~ 

Gamboge - - - — 

G&mbree or Terra Japouica ton 
Garden chairs - - each 

Gentian root • - ton 

Gigs - each 

Ginger - - - ton 

preserved - - cwt. 

Ginseng * - ton 

Glass ... cwt. 

broken * - —• ' 

crown - » - package 

flint — 

Glauber salts - - ton ' 

Glue — 

Outwards, in packages. See 
Painter* Colour*. 

Spetcfces • - ton 

Granilla (cochineal refase) cwt. 
Granite stone - - ton 

Grapes - - - package 

Grasa for making Brushes cwt. 
Grease or greaves * ton 
Outwards in packages. See 
Painters' Colour*. 

Groats « barrel 

cask 
Jar orjug 
tierce 

Grinding stones • • each 

Grummets or wood banks gross 
Guinea grains - - cwt. 

Gum, ammoniac • • ton 

anlml . - - — 

Arable - - — — 

cashew - . «. 

copal « . . —. 

etunl - - . — 

gualacutn * - _ 


s. d. s. d *. d. s. d. i 

0*01 01 0l! 

0 10 0 5 0 10 0 10 

0 5 0 *J 0 6 0 6 

0 2 0 1 0 1 0 1 

0 0J O oj 0 0J 0 OJ 

2 0 10 , 


04 O 04 0 04 
0J 0 0J 0 0J 


0* 0 OjlO 0J 
OJ O 1 0 1 

-08 
0 0 8 

3 0 2 

3 0 2 

1J 0 1 

3 0 2 

3 0 2 

3 0 2 

3 0 2 0 2 

0 0 8 

3 0 2 

2 

0 0 8 

OJ 0 10 1 
6 0 4 0 4 


0 2 0 1 0 1 

0 1 0 OJ 0 OJ 

0 4 0 2 0 2 

0 1 0 OJ 0 OJ 

0 1 0 OJ 0 01 

0 6 0 3 0 3 

0 4 0 2 0 2 

0 3 0 1J 0 1 


060 3 0303 

0 1 0 OJ 

2 0 1 0 0 8 0 8 

1 0 0 6 0 6 

0 8040404 
08 0 40404 

04020202 


04 02 02 02 

06030202 
0 3 0 1J 0 1 

0603 0303 

0 3 0 1J 0 1 

1 0 0 6 . 10 

0 3 0 1J 


0 3 0 1J 0 1 

0 3 0 1 0 1 

0 3 0 1 0 1 

0 3 0 1J 0 1 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

0 0) - 0 04 

0 2 0 1 0 1 

- 1 0 

2 0 1 0 0 8 

0 3 0 1J 0 1 

3 0 16 10 

0 1, o oj 


20 10 08 08 
0 2 0 1 0 1 
0 6 - - 0 2 
0 1 0 OJ 0 04 
0 1 

1 0 0 6 0 4 


5 0 16 10 10 

5 0 16 10 10 

3 0 16 10 10 


Gum, Senegal • • ton 5 

tragacanth - * — 3 

Gunpowder - • 100 lbs. 0 

Gun stocks * - 1*0 0 

Gypsum • ton 0 

Haberdashery - - package 1 

Hair, bull, cow, and ox - cwt. 0 

R : : : - o 

powder - - package 0 

Hammocks • dozen 0 

Hams ... ton 2 
outwards, in packages. See Beef 
and Pork. 

Hand-scoops - - 100 0 

Hardens ... package 1 
(loose) piece 

Hardware - bundle 0 

keg 0 

all other packages 0 
Harrows ... each 0 
Hats - » package 0 

Hay ... ton 0 

rakes - dozen 0 

Hemp, rough - . • ton 2 

Herrings, per l>ox, not exceeding 1 
cubic foot - - each 0 

Hides, dry - - cwt. 0 

wet - - - — 0 

pieces of, or glue pieces ton 2 
Honey ... cwt. 0 
Hoops, mast and truss * 120 0 

wood ... 1200 1 

Hoofs of cattle - - ton 1 

Hops ... cwt. 0 
bag or pocket 

Horn tips - - - cwt. 0 

Horns and horn tips - hhd. 

tierce 

horn tlfus and pieces of horns 

cwt. 0 

shavings - * ton 1 

I slugs ... — 1 

Hull, masts, <fcc. of foreign vessels 
condemned U. jwr cent, on value. 
Hosiery. See Haberdashery. 

Hurdles (containing 1 dozen) mat 0 
Jack screws - - pair 0 

Jalap ... cwt. 0 
Jars and jugs, containing barley, 
groats, oatmeal, peas, or other 
aitides of British or Irish growth, 
produce or man ufacture,not other¬ 
wise rated - - each 

Iceland moss, or lichen islandicus 


d. S. d. s. d. ». d. 

0 16 10 10 
0 16 10 10 
6 0 3 - 0 1J 

5 O 1 
3 - 0 1 

0 0 6 0 3 0 3 

2 0 10 1 

2 0 10 1 

2 0 10 1 

3 0 1J 0 1 

2 0 10 10 1 

0 1 0 0 8 0 8 


1 0 OJ 

0 0 6 0 8 0 3 
■ 0 OJ - O OJ 

2 0 1 0 OJ O OJ 

2 0 10 10 1 

6 0 3 0 3 0 3 

6 0 3 0 * 0 2 

603:0202 
6 0 3 - 0 3 

1 O OJ 0 OJ 0 OJ 

0 1 0 10 8 3 ^ 


1 0 lllo I 0 OJ 

ij o o|; o oj o oj 

0 10 0 8 

2 0 1 

9 0 4J 

- 0 OJ 

6 0 9 0 6 0 6 

0 0 6 0 4 0 4 

*0101 
- 0 10 1 

2 0 1 0 OJ 

. _ - 0 5 

- 0 3 


2 0 1 0 0 ) 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 


2 0 t 0 1 0 1 
6 0 3 0 2 0 2 
2 0 10 1 


Indigo - - 

ipecacuana root • 
Iron, viz. s — 

bar, l>olt, or rod 
broken or old 
cast or pig 
kentledge 
hoops and sheets 
plate and sheet 
| nails 


plate and sheet - box 

nails ... package 0 
ore ... ton 0 

wire • - - — * 

cask 

if in packages. S oe Hardware. 
wrought - - ton 2 

outwards, In packages. See 
Hardware. 

Isinglass ... cwt. 0 

Juice, lemon, lime, and orange tun 2 
Jwnk ... ton 1 

Jute hemp * - - — 1 

Ivory ... cwt. 0 

Kelp - ■ • ton 1 

Lac, gum and stick - cwt. 0 

seed and shell - - — 0 

Lace ... package 1 
Lampblack - - ton 2 

exported In packages. SeePai/ti¬ 
ers Colours. 

Lard ... ton 2 


3 0 IJ 0 1 

0 0 6 0 4 

3 0 IJ 0 1 

0 0 6 0 8 0 8 

9 0 4) 0 4 0 4 

6 0 3 0 8 0 8 

6 0 3 0 * 

6 0 9 0 8 0 8 1 


0 1 0 0 8 0 8 


3 0 IJ 0 1 

4 12109 

0 0 6 0 4 0 4 

4 

6 0 3 0 2 

0 0 6 0 4 0 4 

3 0 1J0 1 

3 0 1,0 1 

0 0 6 0 3 0 3 

0 10 0 8 


Latten black - • ton 2 

Lead and lead ore - — 1 

black, red, and white — 2 

powder - - — % 

outwards in packages. SeePainl- 
ere' Colours. 

Lead shot ... barrel 
half-barrel, firkin, or keg 
cask 
ton (in bags) 

Leather, tanned . - cwt. 0 

w rought - - package 

Leeches » - - — 0 

Lemons * - case or chest 0 

box or other package 0 
Lime ... him. 

keg. 

I puncheon, cask, or tierce 


OJ 0 OJ 0 OJ 0 OJ 

0 10 0M8 

0 0 6 0 8 0 8 

0 1 0 0 8 0 8 

0 1 0 0 8 0 8 


6 0 9 0 2 0 2 

2 0 10 1 

10 10 1 

. o r - osl 

. 0 OJ . 0 0*1 






DOCKS (LIVERPOOL). 


Inwards. I Outwards. I 


Inwards. Oi.tward*. I 


Lime, add * tun 

loose - ton 

Limes * • package 

Limestones - - ton 

Linen cloth • - package 

piece 

rags - • • . crate 

thread yarn • - cwt. 

exported. See Cotton M a- 
nufactures. 

Liquor. See Printers’ Liquor. 
Liquorice paste - - ton 

Litharge - • - — 

outwards in packages. See 
Painters’ Colours. 

Maccaroni - - cwt. 

Mace ■— 

Machines, via. $ — 

hark mills - - each 

binnacles - - — 

brewing • • —» 

coiJVe fanners - - — 

cooking apparatus - — 

copying — 

corn - - « — 

filtering * - — 

fire engines • - — 

linseed cribbles - — 

malt mills - * — 

mangles - - - 

packing presses * — 

paper moulds * - — 

sawing - • - — 

sedans - — 

shower baths - • —• 

soap cutter* * • — 

straw cutters - - — 

tin - - - — 

turning lathes - — 

turnip drills - - — 

ail other packages of machinery 
each 

Machinery (loose) - ton 

exported In packages. See 

Wrought Iron. 

Madder ton 

roots « - • — 

Magnesia - - • cwt. 

Manganese - - ton 

exported In packages. See 

Painters' Colours. 

Manna - - - cwt. 

Manure - ton 

Marble - - - — 

sculptured (loose pieces) — 

package 

Marmalade - - cwt. 

Mastlch - - - — 

Match els ... package 
Mats - lift) 

Meat pies - package 

Melons (loose) • - 100 

Mill boards • - 120 

stones - each 

Millinery. Nee Haberdashery. 
Mineral waters - - package 

Molasses • ton 

cask or puncheon 
Morels ... cwt. 
Mother of pearl shell - — 

Mum - tun 

Munleet. See Madder. 

Muriate of Ume - • ton 

potash - - - — 

soda - • — 

magnesia, same us other mu¬ 
riates. 

Musical instruments • package 
Muskets - • case or chest 

package 

Mustard - • cwt. 

half-keg 
all other packages 


- 0 2 

0 3 0 1.) 0 1 

0 3 0 1 0 1 

1 0 0 6 0 3 

0 I 0 0J - 


Myrabulums 

Nails 

Natron 

Nests of trunks 
Nixon sal - 


coqulltra 
Nux vomica 
Oakum - 

Oatmeal shudes or dust 
Ochre, or oker - 
outwards In packs 
Painters? Colostra. 
Oil, animal 


dubbing 
linseed and ollte 
in flasks - 


2 0 10 0 8 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

0 3 0 1J0 1 

1 0 0 6 0 4 


0 1J 0 1 
0 1* 

0 6 0 4 
1 3 0 10 

0 6 

0 6 0 4 

0 1J 0 1 


0 2 0 2 
0 14 0 1 
12 0 9 


Linseed oil in flasks, box or half-chestL 
palm - ton | 


salad. See Olive Oil in Flasks. 
spermaceti > - tun 

seal - - - — 

train or whale • — 

of vitriol - — 

(Mis of at 1 kinds bolted or manufac¬ 
tured since their importation 

butt or pipe 
puncheon or cask 
hhd. 
barrel 

bottle, jar, Jug, or can 
Olives. See Pickles . 

Onions ... package 
(loose) ... bushel 
Opium ... cwt. 
Orange peel » — 

Oranges - • rase or chest 


Oranges - • rase or chest 0 

box or other package 0 
Orchllla weed - - ton 3 

Orchill - - — l 

Orice root - cwt. 0 

Osnaburgt. See Linens. 

Packing hoards - - dozen 0 

Paddy, or rice in the husk quarter 0 

Paint and painters' colour* and 
materials - - ton 2 

chest or r ise 
hhd. 
tierce 

cask or puncheon 
barrel 
box or bundle 
keg, jar, or jug 
Painters'pegs - - 10UO 

Palm leaf - - «. bale 0 


16 0 9 
0*0101 
2 0 1 0 0 8 

2 *0 1 "o 0 8 

1 0 0 6 0 4 

0 0J 0 0J U 1 

• 0 3 

030 IJ 0 1 

1 0 0 6 0 4 

• 0 2 

2 0 10 0 


10 0 6 
0 3 O 110 1 
0 S 0 1 

2 0 1 0 0 8 

1 9 0 10 0 7 

2 4 1 2 0 9 

2 4 1 3 0 9 

0 14,0 OS 0 04 


d. j s. d. I. d. «• d. 

M S $ 


4 1 2 0 9 

9 0 10 *0 7 

O 010 0 7 ^ 

0 16 10 10 


2 0 10 10 1 

1 0 0J 0 1 0 1 

3 0 10 1 

3 0 14 0 1 

2 0 1J 0 1 

1 0 i a 0 1 

0 16 10 
0 .04 

3 0 14 0 1 


Painters’ pegs 
Palm leaf' - 
Palm nuti. 
Paper 


case or chest 0 
half-bale, bundle, box 0 
ream 0 

outwards. See Stationery. 

Paving stones - - ton 0 

Pearl and shelled barley - — it 

Pears ... bushel 0 
Pepjier, black and white ton 2 

Pistacldo nuts - * bushel 0 

Pewter ... ton 2 

British manufacture, outwards. 

See O upper. 

Pickle* - . gallon 0 

box, case, or chest. 

barrel 
keg. Jar or jug 

hi brine - - gafion 0 

Pimento - ton 2 

Pm dust - • - — 

Pine apples, loose - score 0 

Pink root - cwt. 0 

Pitch - - - barrel 0 

Plaster of Paris - - ton 1 

Plate and plated ware - package 1 

Ploughs, loose - - each 

Pomegranates. See Oranges. 

Potatoes ... ton C 

exported in packages barre’ 

hamper 

Pozxollnno - - ton 1 

Preserved ginger - • cwt. 0 

Preserves - - — 0 

outwards. See Pickles. 

Printers’ liquor - 100 galls. 0 

Prints or pictures- case or box 0 
Prunelloes - - cwt. 0 

Prunes ... ton 2 

Pumice stone - - — 1 

Quasia wood - - _ 2 

Uuerne stone - • each 0 

Quicksilver • • package 0 

Quills - - - 1200 0 

package 


Radix contrayerrse - cwt. 0 
serpeiitari® > - — 0 

Rags ... ton 1 
Rabins — * 

Khatany root, or radix rhatania 

cwt. 0 

Rhubarb - - • — , 0 

Rice ... ton 1 
Kiddles ... bundle 
Rock moss - - ton 2 

Rosin - - - — l 

barrel 

Rotten stone. See Pumice Stons. 
Rum. Nee Spirits. 

Rushes . load (63 bundles) I 
Saccarutn saturai - cwt. 0 
Saddlery. Nee Wrought Leather. 
Safflower - » - - ton 2 

Saffron ... package 0 
Sag o ... ton 1 
Sailcloth ... package 1 


0 10 0 8 
0 6 
0 6 
0 G 

0 4 - 

0 2 
0 2 

0 04 - 

0 * 

3 0 3 


2 0 10 10 1 
0 1 0 0 8 1 

1 0 0J 0 01 0 OJ 

0 10 0 8 

1 0 04 0 0J 

0 1 0 0 8 J 


3 0 14 0 1 , 

14 0 oj 0 oj 0 4 

0 0 6 0 4 

0 0 6 - 0 3 

. 0 4 - 0 2 


0 0 6 

6 0 14 0 1 

4 0 2 

7 0 34 0 34 0 34 

6 0S 0 3 0 3 

2 0 1 O 1 

0 10 0 8 

0 0 6 0 4 

0 1 0 , „ 

9 0 44 0 3 0 3 

5 0 10 1 

1 .0 0 .J 

> - 0 3 0 3 

3 0 no i 

5 0 If 0 1 

0 0 6 0 4 0 4 

0 1 0 0 8 , 

3 0 IA 0 1 

3 0 lj 0 1 

6 0 9 0 6 


0 0 6 0 4 0 4 

3 0 110 1 


6 • 0 6 0 6 
0 0 6 0 3 0 3 
6 10 9 0 2 0 2 







DOCKS (LIVERPOOL). 



Sal ammoniac - » ton 

«em - - — 

Salep - - - cwt. 

Saltpetre - - - ton 

< firkin 

Salt, rock - » - ton 

White mm — 

Salta, Epsom - - — 

Sand for Ironfounders and Glass- 
blowers - ton 

silver-smiths' - - cask 

Sanguis draconis - • cwt. 

Sarsaparilla - — 

Sassafras - . ton 

Sanders wood, white and yellow 
cwt. 

Sausages - package 

Sawdust - - 16 bushels 

Kcammony - - cwt. 

Scythe stones - - dozen 

Scythes - - - bundle 

Seeds, annlaeed* - - cwt. 

canary« V ton 

carraway - - cwt. 

castor ... — 

cinnamon - - — 

clover or trefoil - — 

coriander - - — 

cummin - - — 

flax or linseed - qr. 

furze - - 100 bush, 

garden - cwt. 

hemp and rape - quarter 

mustard - - ton 

rye grass - 100 bush. 

Senna - • ton 

Shaddocks - - package 

Shakes hhd., punch., or tierce 
barrel, | barrel, or 4 cask 
Sheathing - ton 

Shovels or spadea - bundle 

Sheep pelts - - cwt. 

Shumac - ton 

Sieves - • dozen 

Silk, raw or thrown - 100 lbs. 

waste - * — 

manufactured - package 

Silkworm gut - • — 

Silver ore ... ton 
Silversmiths’ sand - keg 

Skins, ktp and calf, dry - cwt. 

wet - — 

badger, bear, beaver, deer, elk, 
ermine, fisher, fox, leopard, 
lion, martin, otter, panther, 
seal (fur), tiger - score 
cat, chinchllll, husse, minx, ra¬ 
coon, seal (hair) - 120 

goat, fitch, kid, lamb, mus¬ 
quash, nutria, sheep, swan 
I 1510 


| conoy, hare, mole • 

■ Skates - • - p 

t Slate pencils 
Slate and slate slabs • , 

I Slates * puncheon 

writing - - ( 

Slime - 

Slops. See Haberda*hery. 
Smalts ... 

I Smart sticks * • 

Snutl* - a 

I Soap ... 

Soda, carbonate of 
• Soda water - - p 

outwards. See Pickle*. 
Rodo, or solder 
Soot - » - p 

Spectacles - - - 

Spelire ... 
Spermaceti - • 

Stunnel • • « 

Spirits « - 100 1 


a. d. t. d. *• d. *• d. 

2 o i o o a 

5t 0 10 0 8 

0 3 o 14 o i 

*. 6 V *.* 0 01 

- - .03 

10 0604 04 


Outwards. | 


| Inwards. | 

Outwards. 

& 

British or 
Irish Goods. 

Articles. 

t 

1 

Ill 

*1 

33- 

IJ 


0 3 0 14 0 1 

0 2 0 1 0 1 

1 6 0 9 0 6 


14 0 1 
10 1 0 1 
. - 0 0J 

6 0 4 

°4 0 04 0 Or 

14 o i 0 1 
0 0 8 0 8 
14 o i 0 1 

lj 0 1 0 ! 

i 8 1 o 1 
0 0 8 0 8 
11 t> 1 o 1 

ij o 1 0 1 
0 0 8 0 8 
0 0 8 0 8 
0 0 8 
14 0 1 _ , 


l o 04 0 04 

oj 

9 0 6 „ 

04 o 04 o 04 

9 0 4 

'60303 


candy ... cwt. 

Sulphur vlvium - * ton 

Talc ... cwt. 
Tallow ... ton 
Tamarinds - - cwt. 

Tanners’ waste • - ton 

TajHis - package 

British manufacture, outwards. 

See Linen*. 

Tapioca - cwt. 

Tar - - - barrel 

coal - last of 12 barrels 
water - barrel 

Tarras ... bushel 
Tea ... 100 lbs. 

Teazles ... 1000 

Terrapins - - - barrel 

Terra Japonica - * ton 

senna ... — 

umbra - - - — 

Tessera - - - — 

Tlncal ... cwt. 
Thread, linen - - — 

British manufacture, outwards. 

See Cotton*. 

Thrumbs - - - bag 

Tin. of all kinds - - ton 

British manufacture, outwards. 

See Copper. 

plates • . . box 

Tobacco pipes « — 

4 box 
J box 

Tobacco and stalks - cwt. 

'l ongues ... package 
Tompiin beans - - — 

Tortoise shell - . cwt. 


0 2 0 1 0 1 

1 6 0 9 , 0 6 0 6 
0 3 0 14 0 1 
2 0 10 0 8 

0 3 0 14 0 1 
0 4 0 2 

0 6 0 3 


0 3 0 1] 0 1 

0 14 - 0 04' 

0 8 

0 2 0 1 0 1 0 1 
0 0)0 Oi 

03 0 40 1 

0 0J 

0 2 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

2 0 1 0 0 8 

2 0 10 

1 0 0 6 ^ 

0 3 0 14 0 1 


0 04 0 o| 


\ 3-6ths ) 

of a I r 0 04 0 04 

L Penny J _ _ „ J 


06 03 02 02 

0 6 0 3 - 0 2 

0 6 0 J o’« o 1 


| of sal U . 

of turpentine 
| Sponge 
1 Sprats - 
1 Spruce beer 

1 Kim,II, 


• CWt. 

• bale 
100 gallons 

pipe 

puncheon 

hogshead 

• battle 

• tun 

• cwt. 

- 1000 

• 31 gall. 

- pwt. 


1 boxes (60 lbs.), each 

} boxes (90 lbs.), each 

t British enanufaetuM, outwards. 
Bee Painter*' Odour*. 
Stationery - - - package 

Steel ... ton 

Straw bonnets. Bee HaUrdtuhery. 
Straw and straw plait - package 
Sturgeon - . _ 

Succades and sweetmeats cwt. 

Succory * _ 

Sugar - • • too 


0 2 0 1 0 1 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

2 0 1 0 0 8 0 8 

2 0 1 0 0 8 0 8 

0 3 0 14 

0 6 -02 

20 1008 

0 2 

06 03 0303 

2 0 1 0 0 8 

0 3 0 1A 0 I 


2 4 

0 6 0 3 0 2 

0 04 

0 6 0 3 0 2 

0 3 0 14 0 1 

2 0 1 0 0 8 


Toys ... package 
Treenails ... 120U 

Trees, loose, or In pots, or tubs 
only - - - each 

Tripe. See Betf and Pork. 

Trucks • - - — 

Trudies ... cwt. 
Turmeric - - - — 

Turf ... ton 

Turnips - — 

Turpentine - — 

Twine ... rwt. 
British manufacture, outwards. 
See Cotton*. 

Twist, cotton or yam - cwt. 

British manufacture, outwards. 
See Cotton*. 

Types box 

Umbrellas - - . package 

Valerian ... cwt. 

Valonia ... ton 

Venelloes ... cwt. 

Varnish ... ton 

Vegetable extract, for tanning lea-' 
ther ... cw t. 

Vegetable substance for tanning 
leather ... ton 

Venice turpentine - cwt. 

Verdigris ton 

Vermicelli - - cwt. 

Vermillion - - — 

Vinegar and verjuice • tun 

pipe 
cask 
hogshead 
4 hogshead 

Vitriol, white - - tun 

oil of - - - - 

Waste, braziers’ - - ton 

buttonmakers’ - — 

furriers" - — 

soapers’, and all other manure 
except lime - - —- 

tanners' - - — 

vitriol - - - — 

Wearing apparel. See Habtrdatk- 
rru. 

Weld ton 

Whalebone fins - - cwt. 

Wheelbarrows - - each 

Whetstones - - box 


. - - 0 04 

. - - 1 0 0? 

01 o 0.4 0 04 0 04 
01 0 04 0 04 0 05 

0 3 

0 6 0 3 0 2 

1 0 0 6 0 4 0 4 

06 03 0 3 03 

0 6 0 3 0 2 


0 4020202 
I 1 0 0 6 0 4 

0 1 0 04 0 04 

. 0 3 

- 0 3 0 3 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

0 2 0 1 


0 4 0 2 0 2 

0 6 

0 2 0 1 0 1 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

1 0 0 6 0 4 

1 6 0 9 0 6 


2 0 10 

0 3 0 14 4) 1 
2 0 10 0 8 

0 6 0 3 0 2 

0 6 0 3 0 2 


06 0 3 0202 

0 1 - o 04 0 04 0 04 

1 0 0 6 0 4 

0 1 0 04 

2 0 10 0 8 


Wheelbarrows - - each 

Whetstones - - box 

$5!&c k .- : : p da: 

Whiting ... ton 
cuts ants, in packages. See 
Painter*' Colour*. 

Window frame • case or package 
Wine - - • tun 

bottled barrel 

6-dozen case, each 
8 dozen case r— 
cask 
hogshead 
puncheon 


2 6 1 3 0 10 

2 0 1 0 0 8 

1 JO O 6 0 4 

0 ^ 0 2 0 2 


1 0 10 6T 0 4 0 4 


0 10 o| 0 01 0 04 

l 0 0 6 0 4 l . 


Ms i‘ 

••vis 1 








DOCKS (LIVERPOOL). 


525 


Inwards. I Outwards. 


Inwards. I Outwards. 


load 

ISO 


Witt*, bottled . • tierce 

Wood, vis. anchor stocks each 

ate handles - . 1*0 

battens, rig. 6 ft. to SO ft. long 

above SI ft, long — 
batten ends — 

beech poles • . load 

boards, via. beech, birch, pine, 
and poplar . iso 

clap . 

oak, above 15 ft. - 
under 15 ft. - 
pipe. Bee Stones, 
wainscot, above 15 ft. 

under 15 ft. 
coal pit props • 
crate and cropwood - 
deal*, viz. under SI ft. 

exceeding 21 ft. - — 

deal ends ... 
fir, quarter, or balks, viz.: — 
under 8 In. square - — 

8 in. so. and above - load 
fire wood - - fathom 

lath wood . — 

masts, viz. 6 In. and under 8 

in. - . each 

8 In. and under IS In. — 
12 in. and upwards. See 
Fir Timber. 

oak knees, viz. under 8 Inches 
square - - ISO 

8 inches square and upwards 
load 

oar rafters and oars - ISO 

old wood - - load 

planks, viz. beech, birch, oak, 
and poplar - . ISO 

pine 

span, viz. under 22 ft. long — 

22 ft. long and upwards — 
spruce knees, viz. under 8 In. 

120 

8 Inches and upwards load 
staves, above 1A hi. thick, not 
exceeding 36 In. long 120 
exceeding 36 in., and under 
60 in. - - ISO 

exceeding 60 In. long — 

not above U In. thick, not 
exceeding 36 In. long ISO 
exceeding 36 in., and under 

60 in. - . 120 

exceeding 60 in. long — | 

timber, viz. fir - load 

teak or oak - - — 

pine • • • — 

all other timber - — 

uten, viz. under 2 i ft. long 120 
21 ft. long or upwards — 
wainscot logs - - load 

wedges - . 1200 


0 *4 


1 0 , 

0 «i| 

0 l|[ 

0 

0 HI 
0 01 


14 c 
if c 
6 0 

41 G 

4 c 


0 01 


Wood—eontfMisrf. 

wheel spokes and fellies 
bar wood 

beech and birch planks 
boxwood 

Brazil and Braziletto 
camwood 
cedar wood - 

ebony - 
fustic - 
Guinea wood - 
gum wood planks 

guiwtock* 
handspikes 
hulls of vessels, 11. per cent, on 
value. 

lignum vibe - * ton 

logwood and mahogany — 

Nicaragua wood - — 

rose wool - - — 

rod and red Bandars . — 

tapan - - - — 

Wo.id - •- - — 

Wool - - - _ 

Woollens - 


Wrappers - • 

Yams 

Yarn, bay - 

cotton or twist 


• jiackage 

piece 

• package 


fSSST 


.men - - - — 

mohair » - — 

worsted — 

Yeast ... package 
Z.tiFVes, a species of cobalt of in¬ 
ferior value - - cwt. 


I. d. 
0 6 
a & 


o 1 
o 2 

0 4 0 2 I 2 2 


Articles (exported in packages) which are not before par¬ 
ticularised and not other whig rated, viz.: — 


Hogshead - 

I’uni boon 

Cask not otherwise described - 
Tierce - 

Trunk, chest, or bale - 
Box ...» 
Crate - 

Barrel and half-barrel - 
Firkin and keg - . « 

Ham per and^ialf hamper 
Basket, bag, or bundle -_ 


Foreign. British. 


0 


Eightpence per ton on hams refers only to British or foreign, 
hipped in hulk; when packed, to pay oil the packages only, 
or pilotage and other port charges in Liverpool, see art. 
ivxHkooi., p. 1013._ 


The pilots* committee beg leave to recommend to the mer¬ 
chants of Liverpool, See. that when a pilot conducts a ship or 
vessel into port to their satisfaction, to employ the same pilot 
to take the vessel out Hgain; and if he should be absent on 
duty, that one belonging to the same boat be employed. 


Pnxrrs* Rulks and Regulations. 

Any person acting as a pilot in the port of Liverpool, without 
a licence, to forfeit 20L 

Pilots refusing to conduct ships, or assist ships in distress, to 
forfeit 10/. and io-e their licence. 

Maskers in coasting trade, in ballast, or under the burden 
of 100 tons, may pilot their own vessels. 

Masters of vessel* fotclbly taking pilots beyond the limits of 
the port, shall forfeit not exceeding 20/., nor le*» than Si. 

Pilots misbehaving to have their licences recalled ; and if 
they act afterwards, to be liable to the same penalties as if they 
were not pilots. . „ , 

Vessels liable to pay pilotage coming into port, to display a 
signal for a pilot, under a penalty of 5/. 

Reward for pilots assisting ships in distress, to be settled by 
the committee. 

Compensation to be made to pilots for taking vessels out of 


the port, which have bten forced back, to be fixed by the com¬ 
mittee. 

Ships forced back after parting with the pilot, and piloted 
out again from Iloylake, to pay orie-halfthc prices 

Every master to give the pilot a true account of the draught 
of water of his ship, and pilot authorised to admeasure. 

Pilots to obey the orders of the harbour and dock masters. 

No vessel to be brought pound the Hock, or Into the docks, in 
the night-time. , 

The first pilot boat on turn at the westward, to carry a green 
and white light horizontally, and the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth, a green light only. 

At a meeting of the pilot committee held on the 3d of Sep¬ 
tember, 1836, It was ordered — 

That henceforth no pilot he allowed to lay a vessel aground 
without a written order from either the master or owner: pe- 
Halt? 6/* 

At a. meeting of the pilot committee held 3d November, 1836, 
It was ordered — 

That in future every master of the pilot boats tending a pilot 
branched only for 12 or 144 feet to take charge of vessels 
drawing more than 12 or 14| feet, to he fined in a sura not ex¬ 
ceeding St. 


IV. Bristol Docks, Shipping, etc. 

The great rise of tides in the Bristol Channel, and in the river Avon, on which 
Bristol is situated, in lat. 51° 27' 6" N. long. 2° 35' 28" W., enables the largest 
ships to come up to the town. To obviate the risks and damage to which they 
were formerly exposed by grounding at ebb tide, a floating harbour equivalent to a 
dock, was commenced in 1804 and finished in 1809, by changing the channel of the 
river* It extends about 3 miles, from the entrance at Rownham, to the dam at Temple- 
meads, occupying the old bed of the Avon, and the bed of that branch of th<6 FrUine 
that lies between St. Augustine and St. Stephen’s quays, and cost, in all, * very jl^ge 
sum. The present extent of quay frontage is 6000 feet, but the limits admit of any 
further extension that an increased trade may require. There are two basins for the 
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temporary accommodation of vessels entering or leaving; one at Rownham for large 
ships, the other below the iron bridge at Bedminster, for vessels under 500 tons. There 
are several capacious graving-docks, and ship-building is carried on to some extent; 
the Great Western and Great Britain steam-ships, with the Severn, the Avon, and 
others of inferior dimensions having been built in the pdrt. The tide in the Avon sets 
with great rapidity, especially between the high precipitous rocks of Clifton and Leigh, 
which seem rent asunder to admit its pa§sage. In Ringroad its rise at springs is between 
48 and 49 feet, at neaps above 523 feet: at the gates of the floating harbour it rises from 
30 to 33 feet. Previously to the completion, in 1849, of the new lock or entrance to 
the floating harbour at Cumberland basin, Rownham, vessels occasionally loaded and 
unloaded in Ringroad, at the mouth of the river, by means of lighters. But the 
entrance to the basin is now of dimensions sufficient to admit steamers and other ships 
of the largest class. The port and other dues, which it was formerly imperative to levy 
on all vessels*freq Renting the port, whether they entered the new harbour or not, may 
now be remitted at the discretion of the town council, to those that do not avail them¬ 
selves of the latter. 

-Bristol early possessed, and continues to enjoy, a large share of the trade with the West Indies. 
Among her foreign imports the most important are colonial products, tea, tobacco, t’mber, grain of all sorts, 
flour, wine, brandy, tallow, fruits, wool, hemp, dje stufls, oil, saltpetre, hides, ike. The exports con¬ 
sist principally of the produce of the various manufactures of the city, comprising refined sugar, brass 
and copper articles, spirits, glass, earthenware, &c., with salt, coals, and culm, the produce of tne neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and, cotton, linen, and woollen goods. Bristol carries on an extensive and growing trade 
with Ireland, from which she Imports, corn, butter, bacon, potatoes, cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, salmon, 
&c. She sends in return, tea, raw and refined sugar, cheese, wrought iron, tin plates, copper, glass, 
woollens, leather, Ac. The imports, coastwise, consist mostly of iron, tin, coal, salt, agricultural pro¬ 
duce, and foreign produce, brought ftom other ports under bond. The exports are chiefly foreign and 
colonial produce (especially groceries, spirits, and wines), and the various manufactures of the city. 
A steam communication for the conveyance of goods and passengers to Ireland was established in 
1826, and lias led to a great increase of the trade with that part of the empire. Bristol had the honour 
ofboiug the first port in the empire to establish a regular communication by steam with tho U. States. 
The first voyage by the Great Western stoam-ship was performed in 1838. 

The decline in the comparative importance of Bristol, as a trading emporium, has been chiefly mani¬ 
fested by contrasting her progress with that of Liverpool. The average-customs duties of Bristol for the 
seven years ending with 1757, amounted to 155,18!'/.; those of Liverpool for the same period, to 51,13(5/. 
In 1784, the cudomftof Bristol had risen to 334.909/., a great increase; hut those of Liverpool had ad¬ 
vanced, in the same year, to 048,684/.; and in 1846, while the customs duties of the former amounted to 
919,149/., those of the latter amounted to 3,622,057/. One of the chief causes that have been commonly 
assigned for this comparative slowness of progress is the excess of local taxation; the town and harbour 
dues having been much heavier than those of any other of the larger ports. 

There can, however, be no doubt, that too much stress has been laid upon this circumstance in ac¬ 
counting for the slower progress of the trade of this port. The real causes of the rapid rise of Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and some other sea-port towns is to be found, not in the lowness of their port charges, or in 
any peculiar advantages they individually enjoy, but in their having become the ports of the great 
manufacturing districts. The extraordinary growth of Liverpool is a consequence of the still more 
extraordinary growth of the cotton manufacture. Her rise has been dependent upon, and consequent to, 
tho rise of Manchester, Bolton, Blackburn, &c. Still, however, it is not to be denied that the trade of 
Bristol was seriously injured by the high charges that were formerly imposed on the shipping frequenting 
her port. But that grievance, after having been mitigated by various reductions effected since 1835, has 
at length been wholly obviated ; and the charges on shipping in the Avon are now remarkable for their 
moderation. This important reform took place in 1848, under the local act 11 & 12 Vlct.c. 43 (30 June, 
1848), which transferred the property of the docks from the former dock company to the citizens, and 
vested their management in the common council of the city. In consequence of this change, and of the 
reduction of the rates by which it has been followed, ships that formerly paid 2 s. and 3s. per ton of dock 
dues now pay Is. per do.; while those that paid Is. now pay Gd .; and those that paid 8rf. and 6 d. now 
pay 4 d. (See former rates in last edit, of this work-) All articles not enumerated in the annexed 
tables are exempted from dock and town duties. And it Is of importance to observe that all former 
charges on "ships and goods outwards have been wholly abolished ; so that, as regards exports, Bristol 
is now an absolutely Iroe port. 


Bock Ratm anu Dum on HmrriNCi kntfrino tub Port 

oy HkwTOI., I HOSB RKAYINO TUB SAMS BK1NO VRBfi OV Al.L 

1*oht Chauurs. 


Dock Due». 

For every vessel trading from Africa, Honduras, £ a. d, 
Surinam, and other fiorts in South merica, the 
V Mates of America, the East and West Indies, 
all the ports within the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
Southern Whale t lshery, the British Colonies, 

Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Spain, without the 
Strum., and Sw eden, per ton • • *010 

For every vessel trading from Flanders, France, 
without the Straits, Germany, Guernsey, Holland. 

Jcrsev, Norway, Poland, and Zealand, per ton - 0 0 6 

For every vei-sel trading from Ireland, tne Isle of 
Man, Scottand, or as a coaster, npt including yes- 
seis from Cardiff, Newport, and other poita to the 
eastward of the Holms, per ton - - <004 

For everv vessel flronj Cardiff, Newport, or any other 
port to the eastward of the Holms (not being 
vessels one third part of the lading of which shall 
consist of coal, scroll', iron, tin, tin plates, grain, 
copper. bricks, stone, coal, tar, slate, bark, timber, 
or wood,) as follows: — 

If such vessel shall be under 40 tons burthen, for 
each voyage - - - * -076 

If such vessel shrlt be 40 tons burthen, and under 
7 6 tons, for each voyage - - - • 0 12 6 

If such vessel be 76 tons burthen, and under 100 
tons, for each voyage - - - -0160 

If such vessel shall belOO tons burthen or upwards. 


For every vessel from Cardiff, Newport, or any £ a. d . 
other port to the eastward of the Holms, one third 
part oF the lading of which shall consist of coal, 
scruff, iron, tin, tin plates, grain, copper, bricks, 
stone, coal, tar, slate, bark, timber, or wood, as 
follows: — 

If such vessel shall not exceed 76 tons burthen, 
for each voyage - - . - 0 5 0 

If such vessel shall exceed 76 tons burthen, for 
each voyage • - - - -076 

N, B. — There are no dock rates or other port charges pay¬ 
able on vessels leaving the port of Bristol. And a vessel having 
once paid the dock dues on entering the port may remain for 
an indefinite period in the floating harbour without any further 
charge. 


Anchorage and Moorage chargeable only on Veteels coming from 
Porte to the rveetward if the Holms . 

Anchorage 
and Moorage. 

All coasting vessel*, from ports to the westward 
of the Holms, not exceeding 40 tons burthen, 
each voyage - - -% - 0 9 

Ditto, at ana above 40 tons, ditto • - -16 


All other vessels, not being o-- 

— under 50 tons - - S 

— above 50 and under 100 tons 6 

_ above ItiO tons • . 5 


Anchorage Moorage 
each. per hm 

S. d. s. d. 


0 04 
O 04 
0 1 
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Mayor'* Duet payable only by Vettelt coming from Placet rvett• 
tvurd if ike Holms to the Port <{f Bristol and payable by tuck 
y, e *' el *. A6t m<>rB than Three Timet within the Space of Twelve 


Calendar Months. 


60 torn and under 100 tons, each vessel 
100 _ ISO — 

150 — 200 

*00 
*60 


10 0 

16 0 


— *60 
and upwards 

„ Quay Warden't Feet. t. d. 

Vessels above 60 tons - . - 6 0 

— under _ ... 2 6 

Boat, traw, or barge • - - *04 

Whether from eastward or westward of Holms. 

The docks and quays in Bristol are not enclosed. The ware¬ 
houses, whether bonded or otherwise, are all private property j 
of access ° r *** moSt P* 11,40 * 08 * to the quays, and are all easy 

The following is an Account of the various Tort and other 
Charges which would be incurred by a Hhip of 500 Tons 
brings a Cargo to Bristol; the Dock Duet being taken at 


£ e. d. £ t, d. 

.660 


.030 


the highest R 

Pilotage from Lundy to Kingroad 
— from Ringroad to ba*ln - 

Assistant pilot 10s., yawl 3 1. 

5 men at it. 9 d. each 
Haven master ... 

„ - 9 

Steam-tug from Kingroad to basin, 5rf. per ton - 10 
Lights . . - - - -91 

Anchorage 5#., moorage Id- per ton, 41*. 8d. - 2 

Mayor’s dues 40«., quay warden’s fees, 5s. . • * 

Bock dues. Is. per ton - - - * 25 

(From the nearer ports only 6d. per ton) 

WArner - -.0 1 


The charge for labour discharging is from 3s. to 3s. fid. per 
day, that for cooperage depends ou the condition of the cargo. 

The charge for landing and weighing is 7^d- for sugar and 
most other kinds of goods when the public cranes are used. 

Oulmardt. — No |>ort charges except lights and pilotage, 
'Which are the same as inwards. 


Produce of the Dock Dues on Tonnage and Goods at Bristol, 
during each of the following Years, ending the 30th of April- 


Years. 

Tonnage Rates. 

Rates on Goods. 

Totals. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 
1810 
1*41 
184* 
1843 
1841 
1845 
1816 

1847 

1848 

1849 

£ e. d. 
14,478 18 8 

14,8*6 16 8 
15,3*8 10 8 

11,906 17 8 

17,999 7 * 
18,415 19 0 
15,857 18 8 
16,291 17 0 
17,905 13 9 

18,552 3 2 
19,822 6 10 

19,76* 7 0 
21,025 6 * 

19,145 6 6 

£ t. d. 
7,452 18 6 
6,878 10 11 
7,917 9 8 
7,410 2 10 
7,536 9 4 
7,697 7 9 
6,242 11 11 
6,330 14 6 
7,694 12 9 
7,631 16 10 
8,214 2 5 
9,015 15 10 
8,659 15 * 
9,553 19 2 

£ t. d. 
21,931 17 2 

21,705 7 7 
23,246 0 4 
22,347 0 6 
25,533 16 6 
26,113 6 9 
22,11X1 10 7 
22,622 11 6 
25,600 6 6 

26,181 0 0 
28,036 8 - 3 
28,784 2 10 

29,685 1 4 

*28,699 6 8 


•‘The dock dues in the last 6 months of the year ending 
30 April 1849 were at the reduced rates. 


Account of the Number of Ship* and their Tonnage, dlstln 
guishing between British and Foreign, which have entered, 
inwards at Bristol, (exclusive of coasters,) during each of 
the following Years, ending the 5th January. 


1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 
181* 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 


Shift. Tout. 
288 j 64,070 
66,08* 
71,060 
63,687 
79,851 
90,969 
66,259 
63,227 
78,331 
72,53* 
8*,237 
89,205 
96,018 


Foreign. 


Tons. 

4,914 

9,333 

5,897 

6,034 

12,982 

13,779 

8,135 

8,893 

5,278 

9,382 

14,254 

7,901 

7,928 

15,590 

22,424 


Shipt. 

313 

349 

386 

366 

51* 

506 

380 

38* 

340 

403 

429 

37* 

461 

541 

649 


Tont. 

58,984 

65,415 

76,957 

69,6*1 

92,833 

104,748 

74,394 

72,120 

83,609 

81,914 

96,491 

97,106 

101,546 

124340 

131,247 


r Vessel* belonging to Bristol, 5 -, — - T , - 

fe86 of the burden of 37,21* tons. Steam vessels 27, of the bur¬ 
den of 3,528 tons. 


Account of ibe Number of coasting Vessels and their Tonnage, 
distinguishing those employed between G. Britain and Ire¬ 
land, Trom other Coaster# which have entered inwanls at 
Bristol during the following Years, ending 5th January. 


Years. 

Between 

6. Britain and 
Ireland. 

Other Coasters. 

Total. 

1838 

%• 

Tont. 

95,947 

Shift. 

5,149 

Tont. 

296,565 

Shift. 

6,76* 

Tons. 

392,612 

1837 

636 

96,279 

6,005 

*76,898 

5,641 

373,177 

1838 

63* 

95,694 

4,753 

237,277 

6.385 

332,971 

1839 

593 

86,772 

4,486 

208,861 

5,079 

296,633 

1840 

429 

76,714 

4,707 

218,849 

5,136 

295,503 

1841 

523 

86,293 

4,827 

229,362 

5,350 

315,665 

184* 

452 

79,060 

4,662 

231.81C 

6,114 

310,876 

1843 

403 

79,562 

4,633 

251,945 

6,036 

331,507 

1844 

490 

85,978 

5,336 

284,617 

6,826 

370,495 

1845 

547 

88,668 

6,229 

388,311 

6,776 

476,979 

1846 

708 

103,793 

5,334 

290,524 

6,042 

394,317 

1847 

466 

87,651 

6,868 

311,022 

6,334 

398,673 

1848 

404 

85,147 

5,881 

305,782 

6,285 

390,9*9 

1849 

411 

92,658 

6,263 

327,511 

6,674 

420,069 

1850 

438 

95,156 

6,176 

333,593 

6,614 

428,749 


Declared Value of the Exports of British and Irish Produce 
and M anufactures from, with the Customs Duties at the Port 
of Bristol, during each of the following Yean, ending 5th Jan.* . 


Years. 

Exports. 

Duties. 


£ t. d. 

£ e. d. 

1836 

253,697 11 3 

1,177,687 3 7 

1837 

*67,803 19 4 

1,112,812 9 0 

1838 

259,687 1 5 

1,154,812 4 0 

18.VJ 

339,7*8 12 10 

1,109,5*4 13 5 

1840 . 

417,101 0 0 

1,089,475 0 0 

1841 

3*9,101 0 0 

1,027,150 0 0 

1812 

366,488 6 0 

1,016,800 0 0 

1843 

259,531 17 6 

965,255 0 0 

1844 

188,528 12 0 

996,750 0 0 

1845 

176,148 18 0 

1,007,83* 0 0 

1846 

150,883 19 6 

919,149 0 0 

1847 

161,659 4 8 

911,314 0 0 

1848 

167,481 11 7 

1,004,789 0 0 

1849 

147,014 17 10 

1,036,733 0 0 


To every licented pilot mho navigatet a ihip or vettelJYom Lundy 
Island, or westward thereof, to Kingroad. 

£ t. d. 

For his pilotage of such vessel, if under 100 tons reg. 
burthen - - - - -330 

If 100 tons and under 200 - - - 4 4 0 

IfvOO — 500 - > .550 

If 300 tons and upwards - - -660 

From Combe to Kingroad. 

If such vessel bounder 100 ton# reg. . -220 

If 100 tons and under 200 • - - 2 16 0 

If*00 — 300 - . - 3 JO 0 

If 300 tons and upwards • - -440 

From Minehead to Kingroad. 

If such vessel l>e under 100 tons reg. - • 1 1 0 

If 100 tons and under 200 - - - 1 8 0 

If *00 _ 300 - . - 1 15 0 

If 300 and upwards - • -220 

From the Holms to Kingroad. 

If such vessel be under 100 tons reg. - - O 10 0 

If 100 tons and under 200 - . . 0 14 6 

If 200 _ 300 - - • 0 17 6 

If 300 and upwards - - - 1 1 0 

Every pilot who unmoors or carries, a ship or vessel under 
100 tons reg., from any part of the river Avon, and moors her 
in Cumberland or Bathurst Basin, or who unmoors or carries 
such a ship or vessel from either of those basins, and moors her 
in, or proceeds wkh her down the said river, shall be entitled 
to the following pilotage: — 

£ t. d. 

If such vessel be under 40 tons reg. - - 0 4 0 

If 40 tons and under 60 - -060 

If 60 — 80 - - -0 7 6 

If 80 — 100 . - - 0 10 0 

Every pilot who unmoors or carries a ship from Portshead, 
Kingroad,-Hungroad, or Broad rill, and moors her in Cum¬ 
berland or Bathurst Basin, and who unmoors or carries a ves¬ 
sel froqi either of those basins, nnd moors her in Portshead, 
Hungroad, Broad Pill, or Kingroad, or any other of such 
places, or proceeds with her on her voyage, shall be entitled to 
the following pilotage: — 

£ t. d. 

It such vessel be under 100 tons reg. • *. 0 10 0 

If UK) tons and under 200 • • » 0 15 0 

If 200 — 300 - • .10 0 

If 300 and upwards * • *15 0 

See further. Art. Bristol, p. 1003. 


V. Hull Docks, Shipping, &c. 

There are five docks in Hull, occupying, with their basins, a water area of 49$ acres ; vis. * — 


Old Dock Opened for Business 
Humber Dock 
Junction Dock 
Railway Dock 

Victoria Dock _ • - . . » 


1778 

1809 

1829 

1846 

i860 


£ 

Cost. 73,330 
*33,086 
165,033 
115,000 
470.000 
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A timber pend of 9 acres was constructed In 1863. A considerable quantity of shipping l* also accom¬ 
modated within that part of the river Hull that constitutes the old harbour, which may be computed 
at IQ acres of tidal water. The quays round the docks are spacious, and are entirely surrounded 
with warehouses and deal yards. Hull is the principal entrepot of the Baltic timber trade on the east 
coast of G. Britain, and ranks as the third port in the kingdom, the value of her exports bemf Inferior 
only to those from Liverpool and London; although from the circumstance of her staple articles of »m- 

f iort being subject to low duties or altogether free, her customs revenue is smaller than that at less 
mportant ports. In 1862 her exports amounted to 9 , 916 , 414 /., and the customs revenue to 324,819/. 


The following Tables exhibit the principal ’features and progress of the Trade of Hull, during the 10 
Years ending with 1852. ___ 


Year. 

Tonnage of 
Shipping 
(exclusive of 
River Craft). 

Amount of 
Deck Duties 
paid. 

Veiue of 
British 

manufactured 

Hoods 

exported. 

Amount of 
Customs’ 
Revenue. 

Year. 

Tonnage of 
Shipp .ng 
(exclusive of 
River Craft). 

A mount of 
Dock Duties 
paid. 

Value of 
British 
manufactured 
Goods 
e ixirttd. 

Amount of 
Customs’ 
Revenue. 

IMS 

1844 

184,1 

1840 

1847 

658J09 
761,788 
710,0.18 I 
779.985 
833,009 

£30,115 
38,934 
36,945 
37,9 90 
39,684 

£10,131,418 
10,•'4)7,367 
10, ,'98,338 
10.875,870 
9,53 J,9 »4 

£660,192 

52 >,418 
607,963 
487,135 
433,755 

1848 | 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

81.1.908 

•790,831 

811,710 

1827,991 

799,866 

11111 

§iiii 

£8,185,959 

9,721,412 

10,366,610 

10,309,861 

9,915,414 

£1,16,880 

399,512 

.184,400 

353,623 

324,819 


Tonnage of Steam Vessels (exclusive of River Steamers) frequenting the Port of Hull, from the 

Year 1838. 


Year. 

Tonnage of 
Steam Vessel* 
on Foreign 
, Voyages. 

Tonnage of 
Steam vessels 
employed 
Coastwise. 

% 

Total. 

Year. 

Tonnage of 
Steam Vessels 
on Foreign 
Voyages. 

Tonnage of 
Steam Vessels 
employed 
Coastwise.; 

Total. 

1838 

1839 , 

1840 

1841 

1842 
184.1 

1844 

1845 

38,515 

48,568 

42,929 

46,745 

56,711 

58,083 

68,248 

67,760 

1.17,364 

134,922 

131,90.1 

122,742 

122,225 

126,804. 

130,842 

132,907 

175,879 

18.1,490 

174,8.12 

169,487 

178,936 

181,887 

199,090 

200,667 

1816 

1817 

1848 

1849 

1850 
mi 
1852 

85,305 

102,784 

98,659 

123,667 

182,134 

200,808 

193,968 

125,404 

131,226 

123,970 

108,536 

112,754 

106,160 

111,363 

210,709 
234,010 
222,629 
, 232,193 
294,888 
306,968 
305,021 


An Account of the Greenland and Davis* Straits Whale Fishery carried on from Hull, from 1815 to 
1862, both inclusive. 
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Irfl A 

2,552 

58 

E 

3,785 

112/150 

98 

186 

37,200 

119,2.50 

1834 

88 


6 

225 

6,7.50 

28 

n 

2.2(H) 

8,95( 

1816 

2,120 

56 


5,276 

158,280 

95 

263 

52,600 

210,880 

1835 

88 



51 

1,530 

25 

2 

4t)0 

1,93( 

1817 

2,552 

58 

BJ 

4,653 

139,590 

80 

232 

46,400 

185,590 

1836 

88 



234 

706 

11 


200 

906 

1818 

2,816 

14 

|j 

6,216 

186,480 

97 

310 

62,000 

248,430 

1837 

44 



6 

150 

5 



150 

1819 

2,816 

>4 

E 


176 640 

91 

294 

58,800 

235,395 

1838 

44 



100 

3,000 

100 

5 

1,000 

4,00( 

1820 

1,728 

12 

i 

7,976 

239.280 

128 

398 

79,600 

318,88U 

1839 

44 



125 

3,750 

126 

6 

1,200 

4/KM 

1821 

2,688 

51 

10 

5,888 

176,640 

96 

291 

58,800 

235,410 

1840 

44 


it 

28 

840 

28 

1 

200 

1,04( 

1822 

1,760 

40 


3,085 

92,55(i 

77 

151 

30,800 

123,350 

1841 

44 



28 

840 

28 


200 

1 ,U4( 

1823 

1,804 

11 

2 

5,646 

169/180 

138 

282 

56,400 

225,780 

1842 

44 



19 

670 

19 



.571 

1824 

1,672 

18 

Kj 

3,500 

105,000 

92 

175 

35,000 

140,000 

1843 

44 



125 

3,750 

125 

6 

1,200 

4,950 

1825 

1,584 

16 


2,513 

75,090 

64 

125 

25,000 

1(8) ,390 

1844 

44 



72 

2,160 

72 

B 

6(H) 

2,760 

1826 

1,408 

32 

i 

2,504 

75,120 

78 

125 

25,000 

100,130 

1845 

' 88 



145 

4.350 

1 72 

7 

1,400 

5...V 

1827 

1,320 

30 

l 

4,576 

1.17.250 

152 

228 

45,600 

182,850 

1846 

616 

14 


638 

19,140 

I 45 

31 

6,200 

25,341- 

1828 

1,320 

3o 

l 

5,307 

159,120 

776 

265 

53,000 

212,210 

1847 

572 

13 

1 

998 

29,940 

76 

49 

9,800 

39,741 

1829 

1,452 

EH 

m 

3,981 

119,430 

120 

199 

39.8UO 

159,220 

1848 

616 

14 

1 

434 

13,020 

31 

21 

4,200 

17.220 

1830 

1,452 

33 


1,2764 

31.295 

31 

63 

12,6'K) 

50,896 

1819 

572 

13 

3 

416 

12,480 

32 

20 

1,000 

16,18( 

1831 

1,408 

32 


1,823 

54,690 

56 

91 

18,200 

72,81.0 

18.50 

.528 

12 


2.54 

7,620 

44 

12 

2,4(H) 

10,0-0 

18.12 

1,320 

30 

E 

1,524 

135,720 

154) 

*26 

4.5,000 

180,920 

1851 

528 

12 


E231 

17,086 

44 

28 

6,600 

22,685 

nreai 

1,188 


Kj 

5.024 

150,7 2f 

rm 

251 

50,200 

200,920 

IBUM'1 

616 

14 

1 


18.015 

44 

30 

6.0(H) 

21,015 


Dock and Harbour Dues payable to the Hull Dock Company, viz.’ 


For every 4hlp or Vessel trading between the 
Port of Kltwi-'on upon-Hull and the under- 
meutwned Ports and Places, 

Per Re¬ 
gistered 
Ton. 

For every Ship or Vessel trading between the 
Port of Kingston-upon Hull and the under- 
. mentioned Ports and Places. 

Per Re¬ 
gistered 

Ton. 

Any port to the northward of Yarmouth, In 
Norfolk, or any port to the southward «£ the 
Holy Island: 

So much of the above rates as applies to Tet- 
ney Haven, Louth, and Hedon 

Great Grimsby ..... 

All other Ports comprised within the above 

limits. 

Any poet or place between the North Foreland 
and Shetland, on the east side of Kngland, ex¬ 
cept as above ..... 

Any other port or place In Great Britain, not 
before described ..... 
Any port or place in Denmark, Sweden, or 
Norway, below Elsinore, of any port or place 
in Germany, Holland, Flanders, France, to 
the eastward of Ushant, Ireland, the islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey • • - 

t. d. 

Abolished 

0 1 

0 2 

3 3 

0 5 

0 6 


t. d. 

1 0 

1 0 

1 

... > 


,- itrmn aaiy of the above-named porta or places, double 


NJB. One-half of the foregoing rates will be remitted under 
the following circumstances, upon application in wrRiiVc being 
made So the three ton, u>d they ar® saddled Out each taut is 
SenaiUes and sach areaHs for a mhlgaiiair thereof, vie.: — 

1. vessels taking rtfuge during winter, or in caaa of war, in 
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the 4 >ort, and entering say of the dock* and basin* et the. 
iMheMha’irtt rt*) °* discharging any part of thett Cargo 

it. Vessel* not bound to Hull, bnt which may put Into the 
port in distress, leaky qr requiring Tenpin, and enter into any 
of the. docks or basins, but have not taken on board any addl- 
tlonal cargo (other than stores,) or discharged any portion of 

their cargo within the said docks or banns. " 


Ships driven into port bystrewofweather, or pn enemy, are 
not liable to rates or duties unites they make use of the docks 

Doc IT* rent on vessels, payable ortly after lOm'ontbs orcu- 
pancy of the dock, — one half penny per registered ton pier 
week. 


Wharfage rates fixed at a scale, being at an average about 40 per cent, below the rates Jetrled at, the 
docks in London, are charged only on such goods as actually pass over the dock quays either inwards or 
outwards; and such rates are payable once only in respect of the same goods, if in their original state. 
No charge accrues on goods put overside into craft, unless for labour actually performed ; and all work 
on board ship or upon the quays may be performed either by the company or the merchants, as the 
latter may elect. No charge is made for river craft or lighters using the docks. 

Depth of Wetter* — The Access to the docks is either from the river Hull, or from the river Humber. 
The lock from the Humber into the Viotoria dock is capable of admitting at spring tide, vessels draw¬ 
ing 28 feet, and at neap tides 22 feet. The width of the entrance is 60 feet. 

The Water Bailiff dues hitherto payable to the corporation of Hull, on certain goods imported and 
exported, were all permanently abolished on the 21st March, 1853. 


Dnm PAYABLE TO TH* CORPORATION OP HULL. 

On Vessels mitring inwards and outwards. 

Anchorage. — AJlen vessels under 100 tons burden, Is. 6d. I 
100 and under 200 tons, 2s. f 200 and upwards, 5s. 

JtUage.—U nder 100 tons, 1 5s. C d .; if loads out more, 5s. 6 d.\ 
100 ana under 200 tons, 17s.; if loads out more, 5*.; 200 tons 
and upwards, W.; If loads out more, 7s. 

Hostage. — For eaeli pound sterling of the freight inwards, 
id .; and among the officers, per ship, 3s. 

Ballast. _ F<* each ton taken outwards, 2d. 

Freemen are exempt from anchorage, but freemen, an well 
as non-freemen, pay Jettage. The charge for lettage is no* 
made unless with goods landed or taken m at Hull, or within 
the harbour. 

British ships pay no hostage, and nothing for ballast. 


Dues payable to the Corporation qf Trinity House. 

Rates of Sea Pilotage for Ships and Vessels belonging to subjects of Great Britain. 




Jetiage. 






»«•- 

In. 

Ou . 


*. d. 

*. d 

#. d. 

British vessels under 45 tons burden 

1 0 

1 6 

t 0 

— 40 and not 45 

t 0 

2 ( 

l l) 

— 45—50 

1 6 

2 0 

1 b 

— 50—100 

1 6 

2 fc 

2 f 

— 100 — 150 

2 0 

3 f 

3 6 

— 150 _ 200 

2 0 

4 i 

4 0 

— 200 — 250 

2 6 

5 V 

5 0 

— 250 — 300 

2 6 

6 0 

6 0 

— 300 and upwards 

2 6 

0 » 

6 6 







Summer Rate-, 

1 Winter Kate. 






31st March to 30th Sept. 

30th Sept, to 

81st March. 






Present Rates. 

Reduced Rates. 

Present Rates. 

Reduced Rates. 






£ e. d. 

£ e. d. 

£ e. d. 

£ e. d. 




0 15 0 

0 M) 0 

0 17 6 

0 12 6 






0 12 0 

0 8 0 

0 14 6 

0 10 6 



Yarmouth 


m 

0 7 0 

0 5 0 

0 8 6 

0 6 6 

— 

— 

Bridlington 

• 

• 

0 4 0 

0 3o 

0 5 0 

0 4 0 





I 





— 



m 


0 7 0 

0 7 0 

0 8 6 

0 6 6 



/Hhtelds J 







— 

— 

Leith - 

• 

__ z. 

0 12 0 1 

0 8 0 

0 14 6 

_0 106_ 


Ships and vessels belonging to {aliens to pay is. 6 d. per foot 
In addition to the above rate. 

Ships and vessels drawing less than 10 feet water to pay for 
10 feet. 

Buoyage. _ British vessels under 20 tons, 2*.; 20 tons and 


under, 30, 2s. firf.; and 6 d. additional for every 10 tons. Fo¬ 
reign vessels under 65 tons, 11*.; 65 tons and under 135, 14 *.; 
135 tons and under 170, 17s. { 170 tons and under 180, If.; 
and Is. additional for every 10 tons. 


Primage Rates _The-old primage rales of 3 d. per ton weight or measurement of 40 cubic feet, pay¬ 

able to the Trinity House at Hull, upon all goods Imported and exported have been reduced to 2rf. per 
ton, with the exception of the following articles; viz. coal, coke, cotton, chalkstone, and salt, the 
primage upon which is now only Id. per ton. 

Dues payable to the Pilot Commissioners at Hull. 

Sand ballast reduced in March, 1853, to 1 s. 2d. per ton. 

Stone ballast do. do. to Is. lOd. do. 


Rates op River Pilotage at Hull. 


From or to 

To or from 

wm 

wm 

From or to 

To at from 

Per 

Foot. 

The distance at sea where 
the North Ness of Dim- 
llngton bears west- 
south-west, to the north- 
want of Kiliihea North 
Cliff. 

The distance at sea where 
Kilnsea North Cliff 
bean west-north-west 
to the northward of the 
New Hand Buoy or the 
Floating Light Vessel 
at the entrance of the 
River Humber. 

The said new Hand Buoy 
or the Float ins Light 

Hawke Roads or Grimsby 
Roads - - . 

White booth Roads 

The port of Kingston- 
upon Hull 

Hawke Roads or Grimsby 
Hoads - • 

Whitebooth Roads - 
The port of Kingston- 
upon-Hull 

Hawke Roads or Grimsby 
Roads 

e. d. 

2 6 

3 6 

5 0 

1 6 

2 6 

4 0 

1 0 

Vessel at the entrance 
of the River Humber, 
to the eastward of the 
point where the hpum 
High Lighthouse bears 
north-east. 

The Spurn High Light¬ 
house bearing north¬ 
east. 

The Hawke Roads, the 
buov of the Burcorae 
or Grimsby Roads. 

Whitebooth Roads. 

Whitebooth Roads 

The port of Kingston- 
u pen-Hull 

Outwards, with cargo 
„ in ballast' 

Hawke Road* or Grimsby 
Roads ... 
Whitebooth Roads 

The port of Kingston- 
upon*Hull 

Whitebooth Roads 

The port of Kingston- 
upon-Huil 

The port of Kingston- 
upojusHull 

s. d 

2 U 

3 6 

4 0 

2 8 

1 0 

2 0 

3 ft 

1 6 

2 ft 

t 6 


Berthage. t. 4. 

Vessels drawing 13 fret water and upwards - *90 

Vessels drawing 10 fret water and upwards, and not ex¬ 
ceeding 13 fret - « * * -70 

Vessels drawing under 10 fret water • • -40 

For detention or board Vessels performing Qua raid ins. 
Venaeit having British registers, or the owners *. 4. 

•utjects of the Queen ofGreat Britain. - 5 0 per diem. 


, * *. rf. 

Vessels belonging to aliens - - - 7 0 per diem. 

Exclusive of the day on which the vessel shall enter Into 
quarantine, and of the day of her release therefrom. 

For attendance on board Vessels at anchor in any qf the'Road- 
steads qfthe Humber. 

Vat every dat of 24 hours’ attendance - be. per diem- 

Part of a day’s attendance, same as Air a whole day. - 


Masters of veisels from foreign ports who have passed an examination by the Hull Marine Board*ate 
not required to employ pilots ; ana vessels coastwise are under no restriction whatever to engage pilots. 

The steam tugs are the property of private parties, who charge rates according to agreement. - 
" |f. B. The port charges of Hull hare been reduced in the aggregate about 18,000/. per annum. We 
have much pleasure in making this fact known* inasmuch as they have been thought high, which it 
not the ease now, whatever it may have keen formerly. 
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The Commerce of Hull depends principally on her advantageous situation, and the judicious arrangement* 
of her extensive docks. She is the principal emporium of the targe and fertile counties on the aestuary 
-of the Humber, and of those traversed by the numerous and important rivers, Including the Trent, 
Don, Ouse, Ac., that have their embouchure In it. The natural facilities for internal communication, 
thus cnjoyedby Hull have been greatly extended by artificial means. She Is now united partly by rivers 
and canals, and also by a chain or railways with Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield. Leeds, Bradiord, and 
the manufacturing districts on the west; London, and the southern parts of England; the Midland 
Districts ; and Bridlington, Scarbro', Ac. on the east. A railway is also in course of construction be¬ 
tween Hull and the agricultural district of Holderness. She has become not merely the principal port 
for the East and West Ridings of Yorkshire, but also for a considerable portion of the trade carried on 
between Lancashire and the northern parts of Europe. Indeed, much of the Baltic trade that once 
proceeded by the circuitous route of the English Channel or north about to Liverpool, now stops short 
at Hull, and finds its way by the more certain and expeditious accommodation of the railways across 
the country. A regular and very frequent intercourse (with Hamburg almost daily) is kept up by 
steam packets, between Hull and Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Oottenburg, St. Peters¬ 
burg, and other continental port* ; and Hull and London, Leith, Aberdeen, Newcastle, and other 
coasting ports. The great articles of export are cotton stufft, and twist; woollen goods, and woollen 
yarn; iron, and hardware ; linens, and linen yarn ; earthenware; machinery, and mill-work; coals, 
salt, and more recently raw cotton brought from Liverpool and Manchester principally for shipment to 
Petersburg. 

Account of the Quantities and Declared Values of the Principal Articles of British and Irish Produce 
exported from Hull in 1850 and 1851, with the Total Value of the Exports, and the Amount of Cus¬ 
toms Duty collected at the Port in the same Years. 


| Quantities. j 

18.50. 

1851. 

14,637 

60,817 

79,388,557 

14,646 

61,513 

78,517,439 

76,508,483 

70,638,4*38 

23.635 

3,199,326 

33,738 

3,262,409 

6,416,702 

7,334,183 

* 729,159 
5,819,600 

" 721,561 
6,344,317 

12,644,269 

13,044,266 

! 

- 


- 


Bras* and copper manufacture# * - - cwts 

Coats.tun 

Cottons, entered by the yard - - * - yard> 

Cottons, entered at value - * - - £ 

Cotton yarn - - lbs. 

Haberdashery and millinery - - - • £ 

Hardwares and cutler/ • • - - — 

Iron and steel, wrought or unwrought - - toi 

Linens, entered by the yard - • jw 

Linens, entered at value • • - • £ 

Linen yarn ...... I lx 

Machinery and mill work (includingsteam engines) £ 
SHk manufaciures - - . • - — 

Woollens, entered t>y the piece . • p ec 

I Wool lens, entered by the yard - - -jar 

| Woollens entered at value - • - - £ 

Woollen yarn * - - - - - lb> 

All other articles - - - - - £ 

Aggregate value of the British and Irish products exported 
'Amount of customs du ty, collected at the port 


Declared Values. 


62,291 
117,73* 
1,338,551 
*88,019 
3,935,7 15 
11,703 
273,839 
326,248 
110,673 
153,0 >8 
342,335 
219,310 
110,602 
1,080,960 
327, .306 
28,067 
1,294,626 
385,317 


10,366,610 


383.319 


63,38 5 
27,387 
1,332,149 
284,469 
3,603,303 
22,461 
304,409 
393,724 
108,06.5 
126,763 
393,873 
375,509 
113,219 
1,033,126 
3* \«H2 
25,837 
1,294.171 
301,336 


10,126,4*1 


The staple imports are timber, deals, grain, and seeds, sheep's wool, tallow, hemp, flax, hides* 
Iron bars, green fruit, bones, madder, bark, turpentine, cattle, sugar, Ac. The rise of Goole and 
.Grimsby has not affected the commerce of Hull at all to the extent anticipated, and her suprrior 
facilities for trade and navigation will always ensure her a decided superiority over the other ports of the 
Humber. Hull used to be very largely engaged in the northern whale fishery, but a glance at the table 
of that branch of her commerce will show the great declension In that uncertain and hazardous pursuit, 
although for the last eight years it has remained stationary. The steam navigation of the port is greatly 
on the increase as seen In the previous table, and several new steamers are now being built to increase 
the communication with foreign ports. The recent reductions in the port charges, together with the 
new docks, warehouses, steam cranes, timber pond, railway along the dock quavs, and other facilities 
afforded bjr the Dock Company, have given an impetus to trade long looked for, and happily now accom¬ 
plished ; and at the time we write (September, 18M), the port of Hull was nevermore thronged with 
shipping, nor her warehouses with merchandise, and there is every appearance that this prosperity will 
be permanent, if the peace of Europe should continue to be preserved. 


VI. Dundee Docks, Shipping, &c. 

Dundee, on the N. side of the Frith of Tay, lat. 56° 28' N., long. 2° 57' 30" \V„ 
9 miles W. from Buttonness Point (on which thefe are two first-class light-houses, 
with fixed lights), has increased with extraordinary rapidity since the termination 
of the late war, and is now become the principal seat of the British linen manufacture, 
and has a very extensive trade. Down to 1815, the harbour was on a humble scale, 
and adapted only to a very limited commerce. Only one small pier existed. But, in 
the year referred to, an act was obtained for separating the harbour from the other 
branches of the burgh revenue, for constructing an entirely new harbour, on a scale 
commensurate with the growing importance of the place, and for investing the 
management in a board of commissioners. Additional acts were obtained in 1830 and 
1836 ; and the result of the measures thus set on foot has been, that Dundee can 
already boast of the completion of two wet docks, King William’s, of 6^-, Earl Grey's, 
of 5^-, and of a tide harbour, of 4$ acres, connected with them. The breadth of the 
lock of the former, to which is attached a splendid graving dock, is 40 feet; and that of 
the latter, which is fitted to admit steamers, 55 feet. A crane, reaching 28 feet from 
the face of the quay wall on which it is placed, and capable of raising 30 tons, is erected 
at this dock, so that every facility is afforded for taking out and putting in the boilers, 
&c. of the largest steam vessels. There is also a Morton slip attached to the tide 
harbour, on which three vessels may be placed at once. The vessels are hauled up by 
a steam-engine of 16 horse power : a ship of 800 tons may be placed on the slip; one 
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of the Dundee steamers, the Perth, weighing, without her boilers, $96 tons, was lately 
repaired on it, 

A wet dock of 14J acres is now being constructed, the lock of, which will be 60 feet. 
The harbour plan also embraces another wet dock of 9£ acres, and the tide harbour 
between these docks will be of the extent of 11 acres. The quays are wide and 
spacious, affording berthage for above 65 vessels; and there are extensive and con¬ 
venient carpenters* and other yards for ship building. ITie accommodation for the 
* building and repairing of vessels is not surpassed in any port of the kingdom. 

These splendid works had cost, in May, 1851, no less than 792,996/. 1 s. 6£d., of 
which 589,245/. 19$. 6^rf. had been expended on the works, and-203,750/. 2$. paid 
as interest of money borrowed. The amount of shore dues and rents collected up 
to May, 1851, was 582,821/. 16$., and the sum borrowed 210,514/. 5$. 6d. The sum 
allowed to be borrowed on the credit of the harbour is 230,000/. The revenue of the 
harbour from Martinmas, 1764, to 15th July, 1815, when it was put under a par¬ 
liamentary commission, was only 38,696/. 3s. 4£d., and during this period the sum 
expended in maintaining it was 9,468/. 10$. 9 d. The shore dues in 1765 yielded 126/.; 
1775, 140/. 5$.; 1785, 490/.; 1795, 965/.; 1805, 1,272/. 10$.; 1814, 1701/. 10$. 3d. 
Their amount in the following years is seen in the Table below. 

It is essential also to bear In mind, that while the Income has rapidly increased, the rates of charge 
have been very considerably reduced. The customs revenue in the undermentioned years has been — 


Years. 

1792 

. 

Revenue. 

£6,341 17 4 

1810 ‘ 

Revenue. 
- £63.346 8 

9 

1833 


48,617 12 1 

1845 

- 46,325 0 

0 

1837 

• 

76,150 1 3 

1818 

60,150 0 

0 

1H3S 

- 

78,026 15 4 

1849 

- 64,072 0 

0 

1839 

* 

92,557 18 10 

1850 

65,183 10 

3 


The amount of customs duties does not, however, afford any thin* like a true criterion of .the extent 
of the trade of Dundee, as flax and hemp, the chief articles of Import from foreign countries, are not 
subject to any duty. The greater part of the sugar used in Dundee being either reflned or of the sort 
called crushed lump, which is partially refined, there is scarcely any revenue derived from sugar, there 
being no refineries here, and no direct importation of raw sugar. When there was a duty on foreign 
corn, a considerable sum was received at tins port, but now that the duty is only 1$ per quarter, the sum 
received from that source is very small. 

The number and tonnage of vessels belonging to the port at different periods has been — 


Years. 



No. of Vessel*. 


Tonnage. 

1832 

• 

- 

274 


32,867 

1837 

• 


318 

* 

41,501 

1839 

* 

- 

325 


- 44 882 

I860 

* 

- 

342 

- 

57,378 


An Account of the Dundee Harbour Kevonue, from May, 1822, to May, 1850. 


.Periods 

Shore Dues. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total 

Revenue. 

Scale 

'JL 

levied. 

Collected 
by the 
Trustees. 

Received 

under 

Lease. 

P|l 

Rental. 

Graving 

Dock 

Due*. 

Patent 

Slip 

Due*. 

Shed 

Due*. 

'll 

Sun. 

dries. 

Total 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1822—25 

87t 

7,145 


7,145 

162 

327 





13 

502 

7,647 

1821—24 

87} 

8,379 


8,379 

215 

381 





13 

609 

8,988 

1824—25 

75 

8,478 


8.478 

305 

285 





27 

617 

9,095 

1825 26 

75 


8,056 

8,055 

.*302 

324 





468 

1,094 

9 149 

1826—27 

75 

7,811 


7,841 

389 

411 





40 

840 

8,681 

1827-28 

75 

9,622 


9,622 

274 

387 





17 

678 

10,300 

1528—29 

75 

10,134 


10,134 

488 

417 





134 

1,039 

11,173 

1829 30 

75 

11,231 


11,231 

221 

414 




77 

108 

820 

12,061 

1830—31 

100 

10,599 


10,599 

316 

483 




76 


905 

11,601 

1831-32 

HO 

9,386 


9,386 

689 

418 




62 


1,169 

10,555 

1832—33 

80 

9,229 


9,229 

467 

519 




66 

ii 

1,062 

10,291 

1833—34 

80 

9,933 


9.933 

517 

370 




95 

18 

1,000 

10,933 

1834—36 

80 

10,935 


10,935 

471 

406 




79 

33 

989 

11,924 

1835—36 

80 

12,774 


12,774 

764 

444 




119 

317 

1,644 

11,418 

] 836—37 

100 

15,597 


16,697 

831 

440 



61 

87 

140 

1,559 

17,156 

1837—38 

100 

13,262 


13,262 

1,015 

390 

116 

118 

63 

266 

1,998 

16,260 

- 1838—39 

100 

16,004 


16,(KM 

1,376 

624 

200 

173 

92 

603 

3,068 

19/J72 

1839—40 

100 

14,047 


14,047 

1,100 

556 

242 

165 

82 

618 

2,763 

16,810 

1840—41 

100 

15,360 


15,360 

1,541 

588 

334 

189 

292 

685 

3,62* 

18,882 

1841—42 

100 

15,088 


15,088' 

1,631 

564 

264 

183 

152 

330 

3,1*4 

18,212 

1842—43 

WO 

11,062 


14,062 

1,722 

679 

295 

140 

108 

360 

3,201 

17,266 

1843-44 

133} 

80,751 


20,761 

1,730 

472 

290 

163 

110 

374 

3,144 

23,895 

1844—45 

120 

22,653 


22,633 

1,221 

575 

367 

172 

133 

539 

3,(817 

*6,660 

1845—46 

no 

• 22,210 


*2,210 

1,291 

709 

322 

*30 

139 

480 

3,171 

*5,381 

1846-47 

105 

21,203 


21,205 

1,286 

648 

329 

222 

191 

618 

3,294 

21,499 

1847—48 

112} 

20,878 


20,878 

1,138 

613 

295 

1 209 

319 

554 

3,158 

*4,036 

lg48—49 

120 

20,005 


20,005 

1,415 

. 622 

354 

! 211 

163 

1,281 

4,036 

21,041 

1819-50 

120 

19,216 


19,216 

1,469 

761 

297 

| 198 

1 164 

698 

3,587 

22,803 


Imparts. _ The staple articles are flax, hemp, and jute, from foreign countries, and coals and time 

coastwise. 

Exports . — Linen and linen yarn. 


Statement of the Principal Imports and Exports in the Ydars 18-ID and 1850. 


Articles 

1849. 

I860. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Imports. 

Flax and hemp - - tons 

Coals - • - — 

Jute - „ * • ‘ — 

Extorts. 

Linen* .... pieces 

Vams - - - * cwM. 

30,054 

142,606 

8,176 

607,260 

82.409 

35,739 

161,449 

8,127 

480,903 

80.690 

5,685 

18,843 

49 

126,347 ’ 

- ’ .... 1 






532 DOCKS (DUNDEE—LEITH). * 

Table ihowlog the pize and Berthage of the J)§cks finished and projected at Dundee. 


Name of Dock. 

Acre*. 

Berthage 
In Fee*. 

Depth of Water. 

Remarks. 

Spring*. 

Neaps. 

Earl Grey** Dock ... 
IClng William’* dock .• 

Victoria dock ... 

ProjetM dock (east) 

West tide harbour - . ■ 

East tide harbour ... 

Graving dock* « - » 

Patent slip* ... 

Width of entrance—K.W.D. - 
Ditto E. O. D. 

Ditto Vic. D. 

* The Graving dock and Pater 

n 

*70 feet 
(600 feet 

l H 

40 feet 1 
55 

60 feet, 
it *11 p are c 

2,615 

2,555 

5,550. 

2,615 

1,580 

2,010 

In length, 71 
in length, ci 
I horse powei 
length of loci 

— not finith 
apable of tak 

ft. in. 
18 8 

16 2 

18 8 

18 8 

18 8 

18 8 

) feet wide 
ipable of ti 

i, 160 feet 
215 
ed. 

ing 3 vease 

ft. in. 
13 6 

11 0 

13 6 

13 6 

13 6 

13 6 

at top of u 

iking up « 

betwixt th 
do. 

1* on each i 

These tides are art average of 8 years. 

(The south wait of this dock Is flubbed, 

\ the rest partly to. 

t Considerably advanced, and when It U 

1 finished It will contain 2490 ft. berthage. 

all*, 55 feet at bottom. 

ship of 800 too*, worked by an engine of 

e gate*. 

u one time. eaoh>e**el being 550 ton*. 


The docks are accommodated with three sheds, having 15,400 sq. ft. of fioor, and seven cranes. 


The number of vessel* which entered the port of Dundee in 1850 was 3,815; registered tonnage, 
299,048. 


Statement qf {Tonnage Due* on Vestel* entering the Harbour c£ ' 

1. For all vessels navigating to the southward of the 

Tropic of Capricorn, per register ton . • 1 

2. Hetween the Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn 1 

3. Hetween the Tropic of Cancer and the Equator - 1 

4. To or from ant port in North America, Greenland, 

Davis’* Strait*'fisheries, and all within tba Straits 
of Gibraltar - - - -08 

5. To or from ant poft to the north of Drontheim in 

Norway, or rrom Azores, Madeira, or TeneriflTe 
Islands - - -07 

G. To or from any port hetween Gibraltar and Dun¬ 
kirk, including Dunkirk, and from any port in 
the Baltic - • - - 0 

7. To or from any port In Great Britain or Ireland, in¬ 
cluding the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 

Hark, Man, the Shetland Islands, and Orkneys - 0 


l. d. 

8. AH vessels loaded with coal or lime Only, from any 

uort in Great Britain. &c., excepting Scotland -02 

9. All vessels loaded with coals or lime only, from 

any port in Scotland - - - 0, lj 

10. All vessels employed In the River Tay, carrying 

goods, and entering the precincts of the p irt or 
harbour of Dundee, per register ton - - 0 1J 

11. All steam vessels from any port irf Great Britain, 

or places enumerated in No. 7., carrying passen¬ 
gers and their luggage exclusively - -02 

12. All steam vessels employed In the River Tay, car¬ 

rying passengers and their luggage exclusively, 
and vessels trading from the harbour, or carrying 
passengers to any part within the precincts - 0 1 

13. All steam vessels carrying goods and passengers, to 

pay the same rate* as sailing vessels. 


Vir. Leith Docks, Shipping, etc. 

Leith, which may be called the port of Edinburgh, has 3 wet docks, containing about 
15 acres of water room. Two of these were constructed several years ago for the 
accommodation of the vessels ordinarily frequenting the port. The other, which has 
been recently finished, is intended for the use of steamers. 

These docks have cost large sums ; and owing to the harbour drying at low water, 
large sums have, also, been expended in the extension of the pier. The latter, which 
is partly of wood, is of very great length, the object in carrying it out being to arrive 
at such a depth of water as would enable vessels of considerable burden to come to its 
extremity at all times of the tide. We are not aware whether this object has, after all, 
been fully attained. But, whether or not, we are disposed to regard the outlay upon it 
as little better than thrown away. The harbour of Leith, or rather of Edinburgh, 
should in fact have been constructed at Trinity or Granton, about £ or $ m. W. from 
Leith, being, however, nearer to it than the extremity of the new pier. And a deep 
water harbour, accessible at all times, having been already constructed at GrantQn, the 
late and present outlay at Leith seems not a little preposterous. 

The harbenr at Granton ha* been formed by the duke of Buccleugh. A pfer, constructed in the most 
approved manner, projects Into tho sea about 1700 feet. It is shaped like a T with its head to the N., 
and has harbours and landing-places on both sides. It has been open for some years ; but hitherto it 
has been principally resorted to by steamers. Tho duke has, also, constructed a breakwater, which 
adds much to the security of the shipping. 

The commerce of Leith, from its being the port of Edinburgh, is very considerable, and has been slowly 
but steadily improving. It carries on a limited trade with Australia, the E. and W. Indies, China, the 
Mediterranean, Canada, and the United States ; but its chief foreign trade is with Holland and the N. 
of Europe. With regard to its domestic trade, there are companies, which have vessels trading with 
London; and other companies have vessels trading with Hull, Newcastle, Liverpool, Greenock, Glas¬ 
gow, Aberdeen, Montrose, Wick, Helmsdale, Orkney, Shetland. Dundee, Stirling, &c. The communi¬ 
cation by steam with London is twice a week during the entire year, bbt more vessels sail in summer 
than in winter. There is also a communication by steam with Newcastle and Hull twice a week; with 
Stirling twice a day; the opposite coast of Fife 3 times a day ; and a regular communication with every 
important place on the E. of Scotland* from Lerwick in Shetland, and Kirkwall ln*Orkney, to Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. The steamers sail from Leith, Newhaven, the chain pier at Trinity, or Granton* but now 
mostly Atom the latter* Leith formerly sent 8 or 10 vessel* to the Greenland whale fishery, but such has 
been she decline of the business that she no longer scuds a single ship. We subjoin 

An Account of the British and Foreign Ships which entered Inwards and cleared Outwards at Lefth in 
1848,1849, and 1850. 


[ Inwards. J 

Outwards. 

Years. 

British 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

foreign 

Vessels. 

Ton*. 

British 

Vessel*. 

Ton*.' 

Foreign 
' Vessels. 

Tons.' 

1848 

1849 

1850 

473 

??*s»i 

m-- 

555 

45.V94 

55,<118 
6T-W4 

197 

200 

175 

38,861 

35,411 

32,433 

171 
*20 

178 

14,480 

HffeJ 


Declared value of exports from Leith in 1850,366,552/.; in 1851, 389,293/. 
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Cron Amount of Customs* Dues collected at Leith during the folldwlng Years. 


Year*. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 


/ t. d. 

- 514,974 3 5 

- 525,402 19 3 

- 611,970 6 8 
- 673,685 13 7 


Yean- 

1840 

1842 

1849 

1850 


4 *. d. 

- 602,999 6 8 

- 569,684 1 4 
. 544,291 0 0 

- 631,220 4 11 


There belonged to Leith, in 1860, 102 vessels of 50 tons and upwards, and 85 of less than 50 tons, the 
aggregate burden of the former being 16,952, and ofthe latter 2,439 tons, exclusive of 15 large and 8 small 
steamers. 

The Dock Bates at Leith are as follows 




o 

0 


viinicirR - . . .0 

— from the Baltic, all above the Round, Onega, 

Archangel, Jersey or Guernsey, Portugal, France, 
and Spain, without the Strait, of Gitrraltar, New¬ 
foundland, Madeira, or Western Island* - 1 

—- from within the StxaJtA of Gibraltar, or from 
America - - . • 1 

—■—from the West Indies, Asia, Africa, or the Cane 
. de Verd Island* - - - 1 

— from (Ireenland or Davis’s Strait* - - 2 

Hut if such ship or vessel shall make a second 
voyage, he shall be credited in the charge for 

such second voyage - - - 0 

For all shins and vessel* (excepting those from Green¬ 
land or Davis's Straits) remaining In the dock above 
3 c deodar months, for each after-month, or any 
part thereof fc - - - - 0 


For every ship <wr vessel, from any port between Bu¬ 
chan ness and Eyemouth, including the great canal 
and the river Clyde, as far down as Greenock, 
coming by the canal 

—- from anv other jiort In Great Britain and Ireland 
“^ from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holstein, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Holland, and Flanders, that 
is, without the Baltic, and no fimher south than 



4 

8 


10 * 




^ ton. 

For all foreign vessel* from any of the before men. #• d. 

tioned ports or places, the aforesaid respective rates 
and one half more. 

For alt loaded vessel* not breaking bulk, and for all 
vessels in ballast which do not take in good*, coming 
Into the present harbour, provided they do not 
make use of any of the docks, or remain in the 
harbour above 4 weeks, one half of the aforesaid 
rate* or duties. 

For every ship or vessel going from the port or Leith 
to any other port in the-Frith of Forth, to take in 
a part of a cargo, and return to Leith, upon her 
return - - - . ’ 0 8 

No ship or vessel shall be subjected In payment of the 
aforesaid rates and duties for more than 8 voyages 
In any 1 year ... 

Flag Or light Dart. _ Every vessel, of whatever 
burden, from foreign port* - * - 2 6 

Every vessel of 40 tons burden and upwards, to pay 
for each coasting voyage - - - 2 6 

Be.icon and anchorage, per ton - * 0 If 

Thi* duty is only charged upon four flfths of the register 
tonnage. 


DOG (Fr. Chien; Ger. Hund ; It. Cane; Lat. Canis familiaris). Of this quadru¬ 
ped, emphatically styled “ the friend and companion of man,” there is a vast number of 
varieties. But to attempt to give any description of an animal so well known would be 
quite out of place in a work of this kind ; and we mention it for the purpose principally 
of laying the following account before our readers, with a remark or two with respect 
to Asiatic dogs. 


An Account of the Number’of Dogs entered, and for which Duty was paid in Great Britain, in the Year 
1851 j distinguishing the Number of Packs of Hounds, and the Number of each Description of Dog, 
the Kate of Duty on each, and the aggregate Amount paid. 


Description of Dogs. 

Rates of Duty. 

Total Number. 

Amount of Duty. 

Greyhounds, Ac. ...... 

Pointers, hounds, setter dogs, spaniel*, terriers, or lurcher*, or 
where the person keep* two or more - 

Dogs, not being greyheunds, hound*, Ac., and the per*on keeping 
one only ....... 

Total number of dogs, exclusive of pack* of hounds • 

Packs of hound* compounded for .... 

£ t. d. 

1 0 0 

0 14 0 

0 8 0 

11,964 

103,134 

172,211 

289,309 

£ t. d. 

11,964 0 O 

73,593 16 0 

68,884 8 0 

151,442 4 0 

85 

1 3,060 0 O 


In 1858 the duty on dogs was equalised and fixed at 12s. I and 9/. for greyhounds, how many soever of these animals ho 
each, without regard to denomination or breed, it was at may keep (a limitation for which it is not easy to discover any 
the same time provided (16 & 17 Viet c. 90), that no person I sufficient reason); and that shepherds’ dogs kept bond,fide for 
shall be charged more than 391. 12. in one year for hounds, I herding sheep and cattle shall be exempted from duty. 

Cuvier, the great French naturalist, says, “ The dog Is the most complete, the most remarkable, and 
the most useful conquest ever made by man : every species has become our property: each individual is 
altogether devoted to hi# master, assumes his manners, knows and defends his goods, and remains at¬ 
tached to him until death ; and all this proceeds neither from want nor constraint, hut solely from true 
gratitude and real friendship. The swiftness, the strength, and the scent of the dog have created for 
man a powerful ally against other animals, and were, perhaps, necessary to the establishment of society. 
Ho is the only animal which has followed man through every region of the earth." 

It is singular, however, that neither Cuvier, nor any one of those by whom his statements have been 
copied, should have mentioned that this account is applicable only to Europe. All Mohammedan na¬ 
tions regard the dog as impure, and will not touch it without an ablution. The same is also the case 
with the Hindoos. From the Hellespont to the coniines of Cochin-China, dogs are unappropriated, and 
have no master. They prowl about the towns and villages ; and though they are naturally more fami* 
liar, they are in no respect more domesticated, than the carrion crows, kites, vultures, Ac., which assist 
them in performing the functions of scavengers, in China and Cochin-China, the dog is eaten as food; 
it# flesh being, with the exception of that of the hog, the most common in their markets. 

The unnecessary multiplication of dogs, particularly in large cities, is a very great nuisance: coming, 
as they often do, into the possession of those who Rre without the means of providing for them, they are 
frequently left to wander about in the streets ; and from ill usage, want of food and of proper attention, 
are apt, during hot weather, to become rabid. In several places the nuisance has attained toa,formid¬ 
able height; and it is singular, considering the numerous fatal occurrences that have taken place, that 
no efforts should have been made to have it abated. It has grown to its present excess, partly from too 
ipaqy exemptions having been granted from the duty, and partly from a want of care in Its collection. 
The number of the fonper has now been lessened; and besides more rigidly enforcing the latter, it 
would be proper to enact that all dogs found wandering in the streets without masters should be 
impounded. 

DOWN (Ger. Dunen, Flaumfedem ; Du. Dons; Vr. Duvet; It. Penna matter 
Piumtti ; Sp. Flojel, Plumazo ; Rua. Puch ; Lat. Plum*), the fine feather* from the 
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breasts of several birds, particularly those of the duck kind. That of the eider duck is 
the most valuable. These birds pluck it from their breasts and line their nests with it. 
Mr. Pennant says that it is so very elastic, that a quantity of it weighing only ^ of an 
ounce, more than fills the crown of the largest hat. That found in the nesjt is most 
valued, and termed live down f it is much more elastic than that plucked from the 
dead bird, which is comparatively little esteemed. The eider duck is found on the 
western islands of Scotland, but the down is principally imported from Norway and 
Ireland. 

DRAGON’S BLOOD. See Balsam. 

DRAWBACK, a term used in commerce to signify the remitting or paying back of 
the duties previously paid on a commodity on its being exported. 

A drawback is a device resorted to for enabling a commodity affected by taxes to be 
exported and sold in the foreign market on the same terms as if it had not been tasked 
at all. It differs in this from a bounty, — that the latter enabled a commodity to he 
sold abroad for less than its naturul cost, whereas a drawback enables it to be sold 
exactly at its natural cost. Drawbacks, as Dr Smith has observed, “ do not occasion 
the exportation of a greater quantity of goods than would have been exported had no 
duty been imposed. They do not tend to turn towards any particular employment a 
greater share of the capital of the country than would go to that employment of its own 
accord, but only to hinder the duty from driving away any part of that share to other 
employments. They tend not to overturn that balance which naturally establishes itself 
among all the various employments of the society ; but to hinder it from being over¬ 
turned by the duty. They tend not to destroy, but to preserve, what it is in most 
cases advantageous to preserve — the natural division and distribution of labour in the 
society. ”■—(p. 221.) 

Were it not for the system of drawbacks, it would be impossible, unless when a 
country enjoyed some very peculiar facilities of production, to export any commodity 
that was more heavily taxed at home than abroad. But the drawback obviates this 
difficulty, and enables merchants to export commodities loaded at home with heavy 
duties, and to sell them in the foreign market on the same terms as those fetched from 
countries where they are not taxed. 

Most foreign articles imported into this country may be warehoused for subsequent 
exportation. In this case they -pay no duties on being imported : and, of course, get no 
drawback on their subsequent exportation. 

. Sometimes a drawback exceeds the duty or duties laid on the article; and in such 
cases the excess forms a real bounty of that amount, and should be so considered. 

The Act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. has the following clauses in relation to drawbacks: — 

No drawback of excise shall be allowed upon any goods cleared for exportation, unless the person 
intending to cla m such drawback have given due notice to the officer of excise; and have produced to 
the searcher, at the time of clearing such go ids, a proper document under the hand of the officer of 
excise, containing tho description of such goods ; and if such goods be found to correspond with the 
particulars of the goods contained in such document, and be duly shipped and exported, the searcher 
shall, if required, certify such shipment upon such document, and shall transmit the same to the officer 
of excise. 122. 

No drawback to be allowed upon tho exportation of any goods entered for drawback or as stores which 
shall be of less value than the amount of the drawback claimed ; and all such goods so entered shall he 
forfeited, and the person who caused such goods to be entered shall forfeit the sum of 200/., or treble 
the amount of drawback claimed in such case, at the election of the Commissioners of Customs—§ 1/3. 

No drawback to be allowed on any tobacco not wholly manufactured from tobacco on which tho duty 
on Importation shall have been paid, nor on any tobacco mixed with dirt, rubbish, or other substance; 
and every person who shall enter or ship, or cause to be entered or shipped, any tobacco contrary 
hereto, snail, over and above all other penalties which he may thereby incur, forleit treble the amount 
of the drawback sought to be obtained, or 200/., at the election of tho Commissioners of Customs, and all 
such tobacco shall be forfeited_{ 124. 

If any goods which have been cleared to be exported for any drawback be not duly exported to parts 
beyond seas, or be unshipped or relnuded in any part of the U. K. (such goods not having been duly 
relanded or discharged as short-shipped under tne care of the proper officers), or be carried to any ot 
the Channel Islands (not having been duly entered, cleared, and shipped to be exported or carried direct 
to such islands),«the same Bhall be forfeited, together w ith any ship, boat, or craft, which may have been 
used in so unshipping, relanding, landing, or carrying such goods from the ship in which the same weie 
shipped for exportation; and the master of such snip, and anv person by whom or by whose orders or 
means such goods shall have been so unshipped, relanded, landed, or carried, or who shall aid, assist, 
or be concerned therein, shall forfeit a sum equal to treble the value of such goods, or a penalty of 
160/., at the election of the Commissioners ef Customs. — } 135* 

(See DBBKimT&H and Importation and Importation.) 

DUBBER, a leathern vessel, bottle, or jar, used in India to hold oil, ghee, Ac. 
Barrels, as already observed — (see Barrels) — are entirely a European invention. 
Liquids, in Eastern countries, are for the most part packed for exportation in leathern 
vessels. Dubbers are made of thin untanned goat skins; and are of all sizes, from a 
quart up to nearly a barrel. 

DUNN AGE, in commercial navigation, loose wood, consisting of pieces of timber, 
boughs of trees, faggots , &c., laid in the bottom and against the sides of the ship's hold, 
either, 1st, by raising the cargo when she is loaded with heavy goods, to prevent her 
from becoming too stiff—(see Ballast); or, 2d, to prevent tlie cargo, should it be 
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susceptible of damage by water, from being injured in the event of her becoming leaky. 
A ship is not reckoned seaworthy unless she be provided with proper and sufficient 
dunnage.—( Falconer's Marine Dictionary ; Abbott (Lord Tenterden) on the Law of Ship¬ 
ping , part iii. c. 3.) 


E. 


EARNEST, in commercial law, is the sum advanced by the buyer of goods in order 
to bind the seller to the terms of the agreement. It is enacted by the 17th section of 
the famous Statute of Frauds, 29 Cha. II. c. 3., that “ no contract for the sale of any 
goods, wares, and merchandises, for the prices of 10/. sterling or upwards, shall be 
allowed to be good, except the buyer shall accept part of the goods so sold, and actually 
receive the same, or give something in earnest to bind the bargain, or in part payment, 
or that some note or memorandum in writing of the said bargain be made and signed 
by the parties to be charged by such contract, or their agents thtereunto lawfully 
authorised.” 

As to what amounts to sufficient earnest, Blackstone lays it down, that “ if any part 
of the price is paid down, if it is but a penny, or any portion of the goods is delivered 
by way of earnest, it is binding.” To constitute earnest, the thing must be given as a 
token of ratification of the contract, and it should be expressly stated so by the giver.— 
( Chilly's Commercial haw , vol. iii. p. 289.) 

EARTHENWARE (Ger. Irdene Waaren; Du. Aardegoed; Fr. Vaisselle de terre 
Voterie ; It. StovigHe, Ttrraglie; Sp. Loza de barro; Rus. Gorschetschniic possodii; 
Pol. Gtiniana: naezynia ), or crockery, as it is sometimes termed, comprises every sort of 
household utensil made of clay hardened in the fire. Its manufacture is, in England, 
of very considerable importance ; and the improvements that have been made in it since 
the middle of last century have contributed powerfully to its extension, and have added 
greatly to the comfort and convenience of all classes. 

“ There is scarcely,” it has been well observed, “any manufacture which is so inter¬ 
esting to contemplate in its gradual improvement and extension as that of earthenware, 
presenting, as it does, so beautiful a union of science and art, in furnishing us with the 
comforts and ornaments of civilised life. Chemistry administers her part, bv investi¬ 
gating the several species of earths, and ascertaining as well their most appropriate com¬ 
binations as the respective degrees of heat which the several compositions require. Art 
has studied the designs of antiquity, and produced from them vessels even more exquisite 
in form than the models by which they have been suggested. The ware has been pro¬ 
vided in such gradations of quality as to suit every station from the highest to the lowest. 
It is to be seen in every country, and almost in every house, through the whole extent of 
America, in many parts of Asia, and in most of the countries of Europe. At home it 
has superseded the less cleanly vessels of pewter and of wood, and, by its cheapness, has 
been brought within the means of our poorest housekeepers. Formed from substances 
originally of no value, the fabrication has induced labour of such various classes, and 
created skill of such various degrees, that nearly the whole value of the annual produce 
may be considered as an addition made to the mass of national wealth. The abundance 
of the ware exhibited in every dwelling-house is sufficient evidence of the vast augmen¬ 
tation of the manufacture, which is also demonstrated by the rapid increase of the 
population in the districts where the potteries have been established.”—( Quarterly 
Review.) 

For the great and rapid extension of the manufacture we aro chiefly indebted to the late Mr. Josiah 
Wedgwood, whose original and inventive genius enabled him to make many most important discoveries 
in the art ; and who was equally successful in bringing his Inventions into use. The principal seat of 
the manufacture is in Staffordshire, where there is a district denominated the Potteries, comprising a 
number of villages, and a population which is supposed to amount, at this moment, to above 85,000, by 
far tiie greater portion of which is engaged in the manufacture. There are no auth< ntic accounts of the 
population of this district in 1760, when Mr. Wedgwood began his discoveries ; but the general opinion 
is. that it did not at that time exeeed 20,000. r i he village of Ktruvla, in the Potteries, was built by 
Mr. Wedgwood. The manufacture has been carried on at llurslem, in the same district, for several 
centuries. 

The canals by which Staffordshire is intersected have done much to aocelerate the progress of the 
manufacture. Pipe-clav from Dorsetshire and Devonshire, and flints from Kent, are conveyed by water 
carriage to the places wheie the clay and coal abound ; and the finished goods are conveyed by the same 
means to the gre.it shipping ports, whence they are distributed over most parts of the globe. 

It is estimated th t the value of the various sorts of earthenware produced at the Potteries may 
amount to about 2,000,000/. a-year; and that the earthenware produced at Worcester, Derby, and other 
parts of the country, may amount to about 1,0(0,000/. more ; making the whole value of the manuiacture 
3,000.000/. a-year. The consumption of gold at the Potteries is about 1000/. a week, and of coal about 
12,000 tons a week. 

The earthenware manufacture has increased considerably since 1814, but it is not possible to state the 
exact ratio. The prices of the different sorts of earthenware are said to have fallen 25 per cent, during 
the last 20 years. Wages have not fallen in the same proportion ; but we are assured that a workman 
can, at the present day, produce about four times the quantity he didin 1790. 

We subjoin 
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An Account of the Quantities and Declared Values of the Earthenware exported from the United 
Kingdom during each of the Four Years ending with 185*2, specifying the Countries to which it was 
shipped, and the Quantity and Value of that shipped to each. 


Countries to which exported. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 


Quantity. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

De 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Vaiue. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 




£ 


£ 

Phceg. 

£ 

Pipe eg. 

£ 

Russia 


317,3,09 

5,863 

343,770 

6,685 

67 1,508 

11,146 

561,540 

7,809 

Sweden 


83.32V 


39,828 

1,241 

43,1.56 

909 

61,798 

819 

Norway 


688,061 

6,331 

7.39,860 

6,501 

722,601 

6,691 

839,50.5 

7,020 

Denmark 


827,72 2 

8,196 

J ,443,645 

12,161 

1,416,4.36 

13,425 

1,646,408 

14,712 



211,491 


102,188 

375 

45,762 

606 

29,005 

469 

Mecklenburg - 


2io,.v»n 

2,138 

252.7 5.6 

2,71(1 

192,139 

1,906 

‘201,851 

2,4#>() 

H annver 


97,91! 


210,932 

1,22(1 

227,520 

1,884 

251,901 

2,188 

Oldenburg 


#.3,27# 


259.601 

1,696 

98,710 

657 

229,310 

1,338 

Hanseatic Towns 


4,059,371 


4,265,023 

38,102 

4,521,701 

41,605 

4,134,147 

45,241 



3, 151,61#> 


3,221,-872 

27,615 

3,137,919 

27,924 

2,886,112 

31,349 



183,921 


_ 219,611 

4,255 

130,641 

3,498 

143,177 

3,916 



370,152 


462,528 

6,080 

466,213 

6,997 

369,366 

7,79.5 



87,167 


129,791 

2,8,56 

296,871 

6,094 

101,369 

5,285 



219,371 

3,8 r 

215,926 

3,757 

257,224 

6,544 

311,4.5.3 

5,78.3 



117,791 

2,5*10 

164,671 

3,211 

205,675 

3,158 

236,170 

4,429 



311,77#. 


190,109 

2,37 1 

125,448 

2,881 

405,058 

2,8.38 

Italy 


902, (i2S 


1,329,964 

22,89.3 

1,196,889 

26,281 

2,135,039 

24,34.3 

Malta 


470,781 

4,983 

609.585 

4,360 

560,820 

3,961 

573,312 

4,798 

Ionian Islands 


5.5,383 

961 

76,510 

1,284 

82,665 

1,430 

20,252 

575 

Kingdom of Urecce 


82,583 

1,14 1 

89,«<)l) 

1,164 

171,824 

3,565 

61,536 

740 



1,056,099 

11,421 

1,171,015 

14,70.5 

1,186,144 

15,638 

1,017,6.31 

13,663 

Wallai'hia and Moldavia - 


151,078 

2,218 

226,260 

4,068 

196,522 

2,670 

630,802 

3,46.5 

Syria and Palestine 


110,387 

1,566 

158,155 

1,7.31 

89,039 

1,411 

174,171 

1,714 



321,019 

6,736 

488,597 

4,622 

169,166 

2,612 

383.734 

6,509 

Western Coast of Africa - 


7 (.0,580 

8,112 

799.510 

9,079 

821,504 

9,636 

869,962 

8,755 

lirltUh Possessions In South Africa 


317,998 

6,141 

667,005 

| 8,689 

656,112 

7,79.3 

872,181 

10,071 



236,198 

2,792 

45.3,522 

0,205 

277,669 

3,6(8. 

91,893 

2,123 

Hritish Territories in the East Indies 

, 1,925,26#. 

31,282 

2,667,187 

40,380 

1,884,367 

33,441 

2,287,512 

37,373 

Java 


! 1,391,838 

8,812 

1,654,6 11 

6,43‘J 

2,086,119 

7,064 

3,082,591 

13,183 

Philippine Islands 


317,172 


31,676 

480 

208,031 

2,107 

136,908 

3,382 

China 


219,058 

2 ’,399 

1 17,757 

3,931 

98,225 

3.319 

31,605 

1.K1C 

Hritish Settlements in Australia 


1,170,270 

25,670 

2,179,594 

33,1 10 

2,765,628 

43,521 

3,090.882 

50,220 

Hritish North American Colonies 


2,522,307 

31,208 

4,759,020 

48,1021 

8,051,991 

82,635 

6,15.3,970 

60,737 

Hi Irish West Indies 


1,7t.9,229i 

21,174 

2,411,595 

26,413 

2,811,830. 

31,620! 

2,807,936 

26,069 



2,907,153 

27.701 

5,665,577 

37,861 

3,696,810 

42,1021 

4,132,505 

49,614 



22,5.81,230 

371,67 5 

50,517,212 

199,674 

31,109,583 

540,261 

29,252.806 

516,62.3 



722,819 

10,659 

627,106 

9.0081 

571,817 

7,036 

418,404 

4,967 

Central America 


156,410 

1,957 

2* 1,868 

2.197 

266,383 

4,672 

300,114 

3,690 



218,628 

2,159 

459,019 

5,76.5 

387,2.38 

4,081 

388,971 

4,856 



1 3.86,913 

2,179 

1,075,062 

7,961 

1,582,71)8 

11,133 

846,980 

6,699 



50,300 

330 

1 18,908 

1,101 

179,605 

1,450 

1,341 

100 



4,478,751. 

35,278 

5,030;90.5 

41,268 

7,124,9.38 

51,588 

11,631,011 

90,369 



4*1,262 

491 

43,097 

180 

363,097 

3,36 l 

1,103,371 

11,936 

Huenos Ayres - 


1,691,557 

17,937 

737,198 

9,940 

869,869 

10,6# 6 

1,619,001 

‘ 15,552 

Chili 


1.790,821 

23,261 

75.5,1 07 

10,90.3 

8)0,4 53 

10,115 

671,688 

11,057 



1,253,010 

19,731 

986,229 

12,395 

1,0(16,190 

14,661 

1,4 15,020 

20,001 

All other countries 


124,629 

2,169 

54,282 

1,141 

103,001 

1,898 

360,902 

4,507 

Total 


G1,528,196 

807,395 

76,039.818 

999,148 

81,285,480 

1,121,101 

89,252,000 

1.151.897 


The above account sets the preponderance of the U. States ns a market for earthenware in a very 
striking point of view. We have been assured that it is necessary to add j to the declared value of the 
exports, to get their true value. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY, a famous association, originally established for pro¬ 
secuting the trade between England and India, which they acquired a right to carry on 
exclusively. Since the middle of last century, however, the Company’s political have 
become of more importance than their commercial concerns. 

East Indies, a popular geographical term not very well defined, but generally un¬ 
derstood to signify the continents and islands to the east and south of the tiver Indus, 
as far .is the holders of China, including Timor and the Moluccas, but excluding tiie Phi¬ 
lippine Islands, New Guinea, and New Holland. China and the Philippine Islands were, 
however, included within the limits of the East India Company’s peculiar privileges. 

I. East India Company (Historical Sketch or). 

II. East India Company (Constitution or). 

III. East Indies (State of Society in, gkowing Demand for English Goods, 

Trade, Colonisation, etc.). 

IV. East Indies (Extent, Population, Military Force, Revenue, etc. of 

British). 


I. East India Company (Historical Sketch or). 

The persevering efforts of the Portuguese to discover a route to India, by sailing 
round Africa, were crowned with success in 1497. And it may appear singular, that, 
notwithstanding the exaggerated accounts that had been prevalent in Europe, from the 
remotest antiquity,'with respect to the wealth of India, and the importance to which 
the commerce with it had raised the Phoenicians and Egyptians in antiquity, the Vene¬ 
tians in the middle ages, and which it was then seen to confer on the Portuguese, the 
latter should'have been allowed to monopolise it for nearly a century after it had been 
turned into a channel accessible to every nation. But the prejudices by which the 
people of most European,states were actuated in the sixteenth century, and the peculiar 
circumstances under which they were placed, hindered them from embarking with that 
alacrity and ardour that might have been expected in this new commercial career. 
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Soon after the Portuguese began to prosecute their discoveries along the coast of 
Africa, they applied to the pope for a bull, securing to them the exclusive right to and 
possession of all countries occupied by infidels, they cither had discovered, or might 
discover, to the south of Cape Non, on the west coast of Africa, in 27° 54 1 north lati¬ 
tude : and the pontiff, desirous to display, and at the same time to extend, his power, 
immediately issued a bull to this effect Nor, preposterous as a proceeding of this 
sort would now appear, did any one then doubt that the pope had a right to issue such 
a bull, and that all states and empires were bound to obey it. In consequence, the 
Portuguese were, for a lengthened period, allowed to prosecute their conquests in India 
without the interference of any other European power. And it was not till a consider¬ 
able period after the beginning of the war, which the blind and brutal bigotry of Philip 
II. kindled in the Low Countries, that the Dutch navigators began to display their 
flag on the Eastern Ocean, and laid the foundations of their Indian empire. 

The desire to comply with the injunction* in the pope’s bull, and to avoid coming 
into collision, first with the Portuguese, and subsequently with the Spaniards, who had 
conquered Portugal in 1580, seems to hove been the principal cause that led the 
English to make repeated attempts, in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
and the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, to discover a route to India by a north¬ 
west or north-east passage; channels from which the Portuguese would have had no 
pretence for excluding them. But these attempts having proved unsuccessful, and the 
pope's bull having ceased to he of any effect in this country, the English merchants 
and navigators resolved to be no longer deterred by the imaginary rights of the Portu¬ 
guese from directly entering upon what was then reckoned by far the most lucrative 
and advantageous branch of commerce. Captain Stephens, who performed the voyage 
in 1582, was the first Englishman who sailed to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The voyage of the famous Sir Francis Drake contributed greatly to diffuse a spirit of 
naval enterprise, and to render the English better acquainted with the newly opened 
route to India. But the voyage of the celebrated Mr. Thomas Cavendish was, in the 
latter respect, the most important. Cavendish sailed from England in a little squadron, 
fitted out at his own expense, in July, 1586; and having explored the greater part of 
the- Indian Ocean, as far as the Philippine Islands, and carefully observed the most 
important and characteristic features of the people and countries which he visited, re¬ 
turned to England, after a prosperous navigation, in September, 1588. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, nothing contributed so much to inspire the English with a desire to embark in the 
Indian trade, as the captures that were made, about this period, from the Spaniards. 
A Portuguese East India ship, or carrack, captured by Sir Francis Drake, during his 
expedition to the coast of Spain, inflamed the cupidity of the merchants by the richness 
of her cargo, at the same time that the papers found on board gave specific information 
respecting the traffic in which she had been engaged. A still more important capture, 
of tlie same sort, was made in 1593. An armament, fitted out for the East Indies by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and commanded by Sir John Borroughs, fell in, near the Azores, 
with the largest of all the Portuguese carracks, a ship of 1,600 tons burden, carrying 
700 men and 36 brass cannon; and, after an obstinate conflict, carried her into Dart¬ 
mouth. She was the largest vessel that had been seen in England; and her cargo, 
consisting of gold, spices, calicoes, silks, pearls, drugs, porcelain, ivory, &c., excited the 
ardour of the English to engage in so opulent a commerce. 

In consequence of these and other concurring causes, an association was formed in 
London, in 1599, for prosecuting the trade to India. The adventurers applied to the 
queen for a charter of incorporation, and also for power to exclude all other English 
subjects, who had not obtained a licence from them, from carrying on any species of 
traffic beyond the Cape of Good Hope or the Straits of Magellan. As exclusive com¬ 
panies were then very generally looked upon as the best instruments for prosecuting 
most branches of commerce and industry, the adventurers seem to have had little diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining their charter, which was dated the 31st of December, 1660. The 
corporation was entitled “ The Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading into the East Indies:” the first governor (Thomas Smythe, Esq.) and 24 
directors were nominated in the charter; but power was given to the Company to elect 
a deputy governor, and, in future, to elect their governor and directors, and such other 
office-bearers as they might think fit to appoint. They were empowered to make by¬ 
laws ; to inflict punishments, either corporal or pecuniary, provided such punishments 
were in accordance with the laws of England; to export all sorts of goods ftec of duty 
for 4 years; and to export foreign coin, or bullion, to the amount of 30,000/. a year, 
6,000/. of the same being previously coined at the mint; but they were obliged to im¬ 
port, within 6 months after the completion of every voyage, except the first, the same 
quantity of silver, gold, and foreign coin that they had exported. The duration of the 
charter was limited to a period of 15 years ; but with and under the condition that, if 
it were not found for the public advantage, it might be cancelled at any time upon 2 
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years’ notice being given. Such was the origin of the British East India Company,— 
the most celebrated commercial association of ancient or modern times, and which 
has now extended its sway over the whole of the Mogul empire. 

It might have been expected that, after the charter was obtained, considerable eager¬ 
ness would have been manifested to engage in the trade. But such was not the case. 
Notwithstanding the earnest calls and threats of the directors, many of the adventurers 
could not be induced to come forward to pay their proportion of the charges incident 
to the fitting out of the first expedition. And as the directors seem either to have 
wanted power to enforce their resolutions, or thought it better not to exercise it, they 
formed a subordinate association, consisting of such members of the Company as were 
really willing to defray the cost of the voyage, and to bear all the risks and losses 
attending it, on condition of their having the exclusive right to whatever profits might 
arise from it. And it was by such subordinate associations that the trade was con¬ 
ducted during the first 13 years of the Company’s existence. 

The first expedition to India, the cost of which amounted, ships and cargoes included, 
to 69,091/., consisted of 5 ships, the largest being 600 and the smaller 130 tons burden. 
The goods put on board were principally bullion, iron, tin, broad cloths, cutlery, glass, 
&c. The chief command was intrusted to Captain James Lancaster, who had already 
been in India. They set sail from Torbay on the 13th of February, 1601. Being 
very imperfectly acquainted with the seas and countries they were to.visit, they did not 
arrive at their destination, Acheen in Sumatra, till the 5th of June, 1602. But though 
tedious, the voyage was, on the whole, uncommonly prosperous. Lancaster entered 
into commercial treaties with the kings of Acheen and Bantam; and having taken on 
board a valuable cargo of pepper and other produce, he was fortunate enough, in his 
way home, to fall in with and capture, in concert with a Dutch vessel, a Portuguese 
carrack of 900 tons burden, richly laden. Lancaster returned to the Downs on the 
11 tli of September, 1603. — ( Modern Universal History , vol. x. p. 16.; Macpherson's 
Commerce of the European Powers with India , p. 81.) 

But notwithstanding the favourable result of this voyage, the expeditions fitted out 
in the years immediately following, though sometimes consisting of larger ships, were 
not, at an average, materially increased. In 1612, Captain Best obtained from the 
court at Delhi several considerable privileges; and, amongst others, that of establishing 
a factory at Surat; which city was, henceforth, looked upon as the principal British 
station in the west of India, till the acquisition of Bombay. 

In establishing factories in India, the English only followed the example of the 
Portuguese and Dutch. It was contended, that they were necessary to serve as depCts 
for the goods collected in the country for exportation to Europe, as well as for those 
imported into India, in the event of their not meeting with a ready market on the arrival 
of the ships. Such establishments, it was admitted, are not required in civilised countries ; 
but the peculiar and unsettled state of India was said to render them indispensable there. 
Whatever weight may be attached to this statement, it is obvious that factories formed 
for such purposes could hardly fail of speedily degenerating into a species of forts. The 
security of the valuable property deposited in them furnished a specious pretext for 
putting them in a condition to withstand an attack ; while the agents, clerks, warehouse¬ 
men, &c. formed a sort of garnson. Possessing such strong holds, the Europeans were 
early emboldened to act in a manner quite inconsistent with their character as merchants, 
and but a very short time elapsed before they began to form schemes for monopolising 
the commerce of particular districts, and acquiring territorial dominion. 

'Chough the Company met with several heavy losses during the earlier part of their 
traffic with India, from shipwrecks and other unforeseen accidents, and still more from 
the hostility of the Dutch, yet, on the whole, the trade was decidedly profitable. There 
can, however, be little doubt, that their gains, at this early period, have been very much 
exaggerated. During the first 13 years, they are said to have amounted to 132 per cent. 
But then it should be borne in mind, as Mr. Grant has justly stated, that the voyages 
were seldom accomplished in less than 30 months, and sometimes extended to 3 or 4 
years: and it should further be remarked, that, on the arrival of the ships at home, the 
cargoes were disposed of at long credits of 18 months or 2 years; and that it was fre¬ 
quently even 6 or 7 years before the concerns of a single voyage were finally adjusted. — 
( Sketch of the History of the Company , p. 13.) When these circumstances are taken into 
view, it will immediately be seen that the Company’s profits were not, really, by any 
means so great as has been represented. It may not, however, be uninstructive to remark, 
that the principal complaint that was then made against the Company did not proceed 
so much on the circumstance of its charter excluding the public from any share in an 
advantageous traffic, as in its authorising the Company to export gold and silver of the 
value of 30,000/. a year. It is true that the charter stipulated that the Company should 
import an equal quantity of gold and silver within 6 months of the termination of ev$ry 
voyage: but the enemies of the Company contended that this condition was not complied 
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with; find that it was, besides, highly injurious to the public interest, and contrary to all 
principle , to allow gold and silver to be sent out of the kingdom. The merchants and 
others interested in the support of the Company could not controvert the reasoning of 
their opponents, without openly impugning the ancient policy of absolutely preventing 
the exportation of the precious metals. They did not, however, venture to contend, if the 
idea really occurred to them, that the exportation of bullion to the East was advantageous, 
on the broad ground of the commodities purchased by it being of greater value in Eng¬ 
land. But they contended that the exportation of bullion to India was advantageous, 
because the commodities thence imported were chiefly re-exported to other countries from 
which a much greater quantity of bullion was obtained than had been required to pay 
for them in India. Mr. Thomas Mun, a director of the East India Company, and the 
ablest of its early advocates, ingeniously compares the operations of the merchant in cop¬ 
ducting a trade carried on by the exportation of gold and silver to the seed time and 
harvest of agriculture. “ If we only behold,” says he, “ the actions of the husbandman 
in the seed time, when he castcth away much good corn into the ground, we shall account 
him rather a madman than a husbandman. But when we consider his labours in the 
narvest, which is the end of his endeavours, we find the worth and plentiful increase of 
his actions.” — ( Treasure by Foreign Trade* p. 50. ed. 1664.) 

We may here remark, that what has been called the nurcantHe system of political 
economy, or that system which measures the progress of a country in the career of 
wealth by the supposed balance of payments in its favour, or by the estimated excess of 
the value of its exports over that of its imports, appears to have originated in the excuses 
now set up for the exportation of bullion. Previously to this epoch, the policy of pro¬ 
hibiting the exportation of bullion had been universally admitted; but it now began to 
be pretty generally allowed, that its exportation might be productive of advantage, 
provided it occasioned the subsequent exportation of a greater amount of raw or-manu- 
factured products to countries whence bullion was obtained for them. This, when 
compared with the previously existing prejudice — for it hardly deserves the name of 
system — which wholly interdicted the exportation of gold and silver, must be allowed to 
be a considerable step in the progress to sounder opinions. The maxim, ce n'est que le 
premier pas qui route, was strikingly verified on this occasion. The advocates of the 
East India Company began gradually to assume a higher tone, and, at length, boldly 
contended that bullion was nothing but a commodity, and that its exportation should 
be rendered as free as that of any thing else. Nor were these opinions confined to the 
partners of the East India Company. They were gradually communicated to others; 
and many eminent merchants were taught to look with suspicion on several of the 
previously received dogmas with respect to commerce, and were, in consequence, led to 
acquire more correct and comprehensive views. The new ideas ultimately made their 
way into the House of Commons; and, in 1063, the statutes prohibiting the exportation 
of foreign coin and bullion were repealed, and full liberty given to the East India Com¬ 
pany and to private traders to export them in unlimited quantities. * 

But the objection to the East India Company, or rather the East India trade, on the 
ground of its causing the exportation of gold and silver, admitted of a more direct and 
conclusive, if not a more ingenious reply. IIow compendious soever the ancient inter¬ 
course with India by the lied Sea and the Mediterranean, it was unavoidably attended 
with a good deal of expense. The productions of the remote parts of Asia, brought to 
Ceylon, or the ports on the Malabar coast, by the natives, were there put on board the 
ships which arrived from the Arabic gulph. At Bcrenice # they were landed, and carried 
by camels 250 miles to the banks of the Nile. They were there again embarked, and 
conveyed down the river to Alexandria, whence they were despatched to different markets. 
The addition to the price of goods by such a multiplicity of operations must have been 
considerable; more especially as the price charged on each operation was fixed by mo¬ 
nopolists, subject to no competition or control. Pliny says, that the cost of the Arabian 
and Indian products brought to Rome when he flourished (A. D. 70), was increased a 
hundred fold by the expenses of transit — (Hist. JSfat.. lib. vi. c. 23.); but there can be 
little or no doubt that this is to be regarded as a rhetorical exaggeration. — (See ante, 
p. 18.) There are good grounds for thinking that the less bulky sorts of Eastern pro¬ 
ducts, such as silk, spices, balsams, precious stones, &c., which were those principally 
made use of at Rome, might, supposing there were nd political obstacles in the way, be 
conveyed from most parts of India to the ports on the Mediterranean by way of Egypt, 
at a decidedly cheaper rate than they could be conveyed to them by the Cape of Good 
Hope., 

But at the period when the latter route to India began to be frequented, Syria, 
Egypt, &c. were occupied by Turks and Mamelukes; barbarians who despised com¬ 
merce and navigation, and were, at the same time, extremely jealous of strangers, espe¬ 
cially of Christians or infidels. The price of the commodities obtained through the 
intervention of such persons was necessarily very much enhanced ; and the discovery of 
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the route by the Cape of Good Hope was, consequently, of the utmost importance; for, 
by putting an end to the monopoly enjoyed by the Turks and Mamelukes, it intro¬ 
duced, for the first time, something like competition into the Indian trade, and enabled 
the western parts of Europe to obtain supplies of Indian products for about a third par 4 
of what they had previously cost. Mr. Mun, in a tract published in 1621, estimates 
the quantity of Indian commodities imported into Europe, and their cost when bought 
in Aleppo and in India, as follows : — 


Cost of Indian commodities consumed in Europe when bought in Aleppo (or Alexandria).^ 

- GOO.OOO b 

- 106,875 10 

- 35,626 


6,000,000 lbs. pepper cost, with charges, &c. at Aleppo 2 s. per lb. 
450,000 lbs. cloves, at 4s. 9 d. - 
150,000 lbs. mace, at 4s. 9 d. ' - * 

400,000 lbs. nutmegs, at 2s. 4 d. - 
350,000 lbs. indigo, at 4s. Ad. - 
1,000,000 lbs. Persian raw silk, at 12s. 


46,666 2 
75,833 6 
- 600,000 0 


•£*1,465,000 19 0 


But the same quantities of the same commodities cost, when bought in the East Indies, according to 
Mr. Mun, as follows j— £ s. d. 

6,000,000 lbs. pepper, at 2\d. per lb. - -- -- -- - 62,500 0 0 

450,000 lbs. cloves, at 9a.. 16,875 0 0 

150,000 lbs. mace, at 8d.. 5,000 0‘ 0 

400,000 lbs. nutmegs, at Ad. - - - - - - - - - 6,666 13 4 

350,000 lbs. indigo, at Is. 2d.20,416 12 4 

1,000,000 lbs. raw silk, at 8s. - - - - - - - - - 400,000 0 0 

^511,458 5 8 


Which being deducted from the former, leaves a balance of 953,542/. 13s. 4 d. And 
supposing that the statements made by Mr. Mun are correct, and that allowance is made 
for the difference between the freight from Aleppo and India, the result would indicate 
the saving which the discovery of the route by the Cape of Good Hope occasioned in 
the purchase of the above-mentioned articles. —- {A Discourse of Trade from England 
to the East Indies , by T. M., original cd. p. 10. This tract, which is very scarce, is 
reprinted in Purchas’s Pilgrims.) 

In the same publication (p. 37.), Mr. Mun informs us that, from the beginning of the 
Company’s trade to July, 1620, they had sent 79 ships to India; of which 34 had come 
home safely and richly laden, 4 had been worn out by long service in India, 2 had been 
lost in careening, 6 had been lost by the perils of the sea, and 12 had been captured by 
the Dutch. Mr, Mun further states, that the exports to India, since the formation of 
the Company, had amounted to 840,37G/. ; that the produce brought from India had 
cost 356,288/., and had produced here the enormous sum of 1,914,600/. ; that the quarrels 
with the Dutch had occasioned a loss of 84,088/. ; and that the stock of the Company, 
in ships, goods in India, &c., amounted to 400,000/. 

The hostility of the Dutch, to which Mr. Mun has here alluded, was long a very for¬ 
midable obstacle to the Company’s success. The Dutch early endeavoured to obtain the 
exclusive possession of the spice trade, and were not at all scrupulous about the means 
by which they attempted to bring about this their favourite object. The English, on 
their part, naturally exerted themselves to obtain a share of so valuable a commerce ; and 
as neither party was disposed to abandon its views and pretensions, the most violent 
animosities grew up between them. In this state of things, it would be ridiculous to 
suppose that unjustifiable acts*were not committed by the one party as well as the other; 
though the worst act of the English appears venial, when compared with the conduct of 
the Dutch in the massacre at Amboyna, in 1622. While, however, the Dutch Company 
was vigorously supported by the government at home, the English Company met witii 
no efficient assistance from the feeble and vacillating policy of James and Charles. The 
Dutch either despised their remonstrances, or defeated them by an apparent compliance; 
so that no real reparation was obtained for the outrages they had committed. During 
the civil war, Indian affairs were necessarily lost sight of: and the Dutch continued, 
until the ascendancy of the republican party had been established, to reign triumphant 
in the East, where the English commerce was nearly annihilated. 

13ut notwithstanding their depressed condition, the Company’s servants in India laid 
the foundation, during the period in question, of the settlements at Madras and in Bengal. 
Permission to build Fort St. George was obtained from the native authorities in 1640. 
In 1658, Madras was raised to the station of a presidency. In 1645, the Company 
began to establish factories in Bengal; the principal of which was at Hooghly, These 
were, for a lengthened period, subordinate to the presidency at Madras. 

No sooner, however, had the civil wars terminated, than the arms and councils of 
Cromwell retrieved the situation of our affairs in India. The war which broke out 
between the long parliament and the Dutch, in 1652, was eminently injurious to the 
latter In the treaty of peace, concluded in 1654, it was stipulated that indemnification 
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should be made by the Dutch for the losses and injuries sustained by the English mer¬ 
chants and factors in India. The 27th article bears, “ that the Lords, the states-general 
of the United Provinces, shall take care that justice be done upon those who were par¬ 
takers or accomplices in the massacre of the English at Amboyna, as the republic of 
England is pleased to term that fact, provided any of them be living.*’ A commission 
was at the same time appointed, conformably to another article of the treaty, to inquire 
into the reciprocal claims which the subjects of the contracting parties had upon each 
other for losses sustained in India, Brazil, &c.; and, upon their decision, the Dutch paid 
the sum of 85,000/. to the East India Company, and 3,615/. to the heirs or executors of 
the sufferers at Amboyna. — {Bruce's Annals, vol. i. p. 489.) 

The charter under which the East India Company prosecuted their exclusive trade to 
India, being merely a grant from the Crown, and not ratified by any act of parliament, 
was understood by the merchants to be at an end when Charles I. was deposed. They 
were confirmed in this view of the matter, from the circumstance of Charles having him¬ 
self granted, in 1635, a charter to Sir William Courtcn and others, authorising them to 
trade with those parts of India with which the Company had not established any regular 
intercourse. The reasons alleged in justification of this measure, by the Crown, were, 
that “ the East India Company had neglected to establish fortified factories, or seats of 
trade, to which the king’s subjects could resort with safety; that tl^ey had consulted 
their own interests only, without any regard to the king’s revenue ; and in general, that 
they had broken the condition on which their charter and exclusive privileges had been 
granted to them.” — {Rym. Feedera , vol. xx. p. 146.) 

Courten’s association, for the foundation of which such satisfactory reasons had been 
assigned, continued to trade with India' during the remainder of Charles’s reign ; and 
no sooner had the arms of the Commonwealth forced the Dutch to. desist from their de¬ 
predations, and to make reparation for the injuries they had inflicted on the English in 
India, than private adventurers engaged in great numbers in the Indian trade, and carried 
it on with a zeal, economy, and success, that monopoly can never expect to rival. It is 
stated in a little work, entitled Britannia Languens, published in 1680, the author of 
which has evidently been a well-informed and intelligent person, that during the years 
1653, 1654, 1655, and 1656, when the trade to India was open, the private traders im¬ 
ported East India commodities in such large quantities, and sold them at such reduced 
prices, that they not only fully supplied the British markets, but had even come into 
successful competition with the Dutch in the market of Amsterdam, “ and very much 
sunk the actions (shares) of the Dutch East India Company.”—(p. 132.) This cir¬ 
cumstance naturally excited the greatest apprehensions on the part of the Dutch Com¬ 
pany ; for, besides the danger that they now ran of being deprived, by the active 
competition of the English merchants, of a considerable part of the trade which they 
had previously enjoyed, they could hardly expect that, if the trade were thrown open in 
England, the monopoly would be allowed to continue in Holland. A striking proof 
of what is now stated is to be found in a letter in the third volume of jThurlow's State 
Papers , dated at the Hague, the 15th of January, 1654, where it is said, that “ the mer¬ 
chants of Amsterdam have advice that the Lord Protector intends to dissolve the East 
India Company at London, and to declare the navigation and commerce of the East 
Indies free and open: which doth cause great jealously at Amsterdam, as a thing that 
will very much prejudice the East India Company in Holland'' 

Feeling that it was impossible to contend with the private adventurers under a system 
of fair competition, the moment the treaty with the Dutch had been concluded, the 
Company began to solicit a renewal of their charter ; but in this they were not only 
opposed by the free traders, but by a part of themselves. To understand how this hap¬ 
pened, it may be proper to mention that Courten’s association, the origin of which has 
been already noticed, had begun, in 1648, to found a colony in Assuda, an island near 
Madagascar. The Company, alarmed at this project, applied to the council of state to 
prevent its being carried into effect; and the council, without entering on the question 
of either party’s rights, recommended them to form a union; which was accordingly 
effected in 1649. But the union was, for a considerable time, rather nominal than real; 
and when the Dutch war had been put an end to, most of those holders of the Company’s 
stock who had belonged to Courten’s association joined in petitioning the council of state 
that the trade might in future be carried on, not by a joint stock, but by a regulated 
company ; so that each individual engaging in it might be allowed to employ his own 
stock, servants, and shipping, in whatever way he might conceive most for his own ad¬ 
vantage. — {Petition of Adventurers, 17th of Nov. 1656; Bruce's Annals, vol. i. p. 518.) 

This proposal was obviously most reasonable. The Company had always founded 
their claim to a monopoly of the trade on the alleged ground of its being necessary to 
maintain forts, factories, and ships of war in India ; and that as this was not done by 
government, it could only be done by a Company. But, by forming the traders with 
Lidia into a regulated company, they might have been subjected to whatever rules were 
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considered most advisable ; and such special duties might have been laid on the commo¬ 
dities they exported and imported, as would have sufficed to defray the public expenses 
required for carrying on the trade, at the same time that the inestimable advantages of 
free competition would have been secured ; each individual trader being left at liberty to 
conduct his enterprises, subject only to a few general regulations, in his own way and 
for his own advantage. — ( See Companies. ) 

But notwithstanding the efforts of the petitioners, and the success that was clearly 
proved to have attended the operations of the private traders, the Company succeeded in 
obtaining a renewal of their charter from Cromwell in 1657.. Charles IT. confirmed 
this charter in 1661 ; and at the same time conferred on them the power of making peace 
or war with any power or people not of the Christian religion ; of establishing fortifica¬ 
tions, garrisons, and colonies ; of exporting ammunition and stores to their settlements 
duty free; of seizing and sending to England such British subjects as should be found 
trading to India without their leave; and of exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction in 
their settlements, according to the laws of England. Still, however, as this charter was 
not fully confirmed by any act of parliament, it did not prevent traders, or interlopers 
as they were termed, from appearing within the limits of the Company’s territories. The 
energy of private commerce, which, to use the words of Mr. Ormc, “sees its drift with 
eagles* eyes,” formed associations at the risk of. trying the consequence at law, being safe 
at the outset, and* during the voyage, since the Company were not authorised to stop or 
seize the ships of those who thus attempted to come into competition with them. Hence 
their monopoly was by no means complete ; and it was not till after the Revolution, 
and when a free system of government had been established at home, that, by a singular 
contradiction, the authority of parliament was interposed to enable the Company wholly 
to engross the trade with the East. 

In addition to the losses arising from this source, the Company’s trade suffered 
severely, during the reign of Charles II., from the hostilities that were then waged with 
the Dutch, and from the confusion and disorders caused by contests among the native 
princes; but in 1668 the Company obtained a very valuable acquisition in the island of 
Bombay. Charles II. acquired this island as a part of the marriage portion of his 
wife, Catharine of Portugal; and it was now made over to the Company, on condition 
of their not selling or alienating it to any persons whatever, except such as were subjects 
of the British crown. They were allowed to legislate for their new possession ; but it 
was enjoined that their laws should be consonant to reason, and “as near as might be ” 
agreeable to the practice of England. They were authorised to maintain their dominion 
by force of arms ; and the natives of Bombay were declared to have the same liberties 
as natural-born subjects. The Company’s western presidency was soon after transferred 
from Surat to Bombay. 

In 1664, the French East India Company was formed; and 10 years afterwards they 
laid the foundation of their settlement at Pondicherry. 

But the reign of Charles II., is chiefly memorable in the Company’s annals, from its 
being the ocra of the commencement of the tea trade. The first notice of tea in the 
Company’s records is found in a despatch, addressed to their agent at Bantam, dated 
24th of January, 1667-#, in which be is desired to send home 100 lbs. of tea, “ the best he 
can get.”—( Bruce's Annals , vol. ii. p. 210.) Such was the late andfeeble beginning of 
the tea trade ; a branch of commerce that has long been of vast importance to the 
British nation ; and without which, it is more than probable that the East India 
Company would long since have ceased to exist, at least as a mercantile body. 

In 1677, the Company obtained a fresh renewal of their charter; receiving at the same 
time an indemnity for all past misuse of their privileges, and authority to establish a 
mint at Bombay. 

During the greater part of the reigns of Charles II. and James II. the Company’s 
affairs at home were principally managed by the celebrated Sir Josiah Child, the ablest 
commercial writer of the time; and in India, by his brother, Sir John Child. In 1681, 
Sir Josiah published an apology for the Company, under the signature of ^t\ovarpis — “ A 
Treatise wherein is demonstrated that the East India Trade is the most National of all 
Foreign Trades : v in which, besides endeavouring to vindicate the Company from the 
objections that had been made against it, he gives an account of its state at the time. 
From this account it appears that the Company consisted of 556 partners ; that they had 
from 35 to 36 ships, of from 775 to 100 tons, employed in the trade between England 
and India, and from port to port in India — (p. 23.); that the customs duties upon the 
trade amounted to about 60,000/. a year ; and that the value of the exports, “ in lead, tin, 
cloth, and stuffs, and other commodities of the production and manufacture of England,” 
amounted to about 60,000/. or 70,000/. a year. Sir Josiah seems to have been struck, 
as he. well might, by the inconsiderable amount of the trade ; and he therefore dwells 
on the advantages of which it was indiiectly productive, in enabling us to obtain supplies 
of raw silk, pepper, &c. at a much lower price than they would otherwise Jiave fetched. 
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But this, though true, proved nothing in favour of the Company ; it being an admittea 
fact, that those articles were furnished at a still lower price by the interlopers or private 
traders. 

Sir Josiah Child was one of the first who projected the formation of a territorial empire 
in India. But the expedition fitted out in 1686, in the view of accomplishing this pur¬ 
pose, proved unsuccessful; and the Company were glad to accept peace on the terms 
offered by the Mogul. Sir John Child, having died during the course of these 
transactions, was succeeded in the principal management of the Company’s affairs in 
India by Mr. Vaux. On the appointment of the latter, Sir Josiah Child, to whom he 
owed his advancement, exhorted him to act with vigour, and to carry whatever instruc¬ 
tions he might receive from home into immediate effect. Mr. Vaux returned for answer, 
that he should endeavour to acquit himself with integrity^and justice, and that he would 
make the laws of his country the rule of his conduct. Sir Josiah Child’s answer to this 
letter is curious : —“ lie told Mr. Vaux roundly that he expected his orders were to 
be his rules, and not the laws of England, which were a heap of nonsense, compiled 
by a few ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly knew how to make laws for the 
good government of their own private families, much , less for the regulating of com¬ 
panies and foreign commerce.” — ( Hamilton's New Account of the East Indies, vol. i. 
p. 232.) 

During the latter part of the reign of Charles II. and that of his successor, the num¬ 
ber of private adventurers, or interlopers, in the Indian trade, increased in ah unusual 
degree. The Company vigorously exerted themselves in defence of what they conceived 
to be their rights; and the question with respect to the validity of the powers conferred 
on them by their charter was at length brought to issue, by a prosecution carried on at 
their instance against Mr. Thomas Sandys, for trading to the East Indies without their 
licence. Judgment was given in favour of the Company in 1685. But this decision 
was ascribed to corrupt influence; and instead of allaying, only served to increase the 
clamour against them. The meeting of the Convention Parliament gave the Company’s 
opponents hopes of a successful issue to their efforts; and had they been united, they 
might probably have succeeded. Their opinions were, however, divided — part being 
for throwing the trade open, and part for the formation of a new company on a more 
liberal footing. The latter being formed into a body, and acting in unison, the struggle 
against the Company was chiefly carried on by them. The proceedings that took place 
on this occasion are amongst the most disgraceful in the history of the country. The 
most open and unblushing corruption was practised by all parties.— “ It was, in fact , a 
trial which side should bribe the highest; public authority inclining to one or other as the 
irresistible force of gold directed." — (Modern Universal History , vol. x. p. 127.) Govern¬ 
ment appears, on the whole, to have been favourable to the Company ; and they obtained 
a fresh charter from the Crown in 1693. But in the following year the trade was virtually 
laid open by a vote of the House of Commons, “ that all the subjects of England 
had an equal right to trade to the East Indies, unless prbhibited by act of parliament.” 
Matters continued on this footing till 1698. The pecuniary difficulties in which govern¬ 
ment was then involved, induced them to apply to the Company for a loan of 2,000,000/., 
for which they ofFered 8 per cent, interest. The Company offered to advance 700,000/. 
at 4 per cent. ; but the credit of government was at the time so low, that they preferred 
accepting an offer from the associated merchants, who had previously opposed the Com¬ 
pany, of the 2,000,000/. at 8 per cent., on condition of their being formed into a new and 
exclusive company. While this project was in agitation, the advocates of free trade were 
not idle, but exerted themselves to show that, instead of establishing a new Com¬ 
pany, the old one ought to be abolished. But, however conclusive, their arguments, 
having no adventitious recommendations in their favour, failed of making any im¬ 
pression. The new Company was established by authority of the legislature; and as the 
charter of the old Company was not yet expired, the novel spectacle was exhibited of 
two legally constituted bodies, each claiming an exclusive right to the trade of the same 
possessions 1 

Notwithstanding all the pretensions set up by those who had obtained the new charter 
during their struggle with the old Company, it was immediately seen that they were 
as anxious as the latter to suppress every tiling like free trade.* They had not, it w*as 
obvious, been actuated by any enlarged views, but merely by a wish to grasp at the 
monopoly, which they believed would redound to their own individual interest. The 
public, in consequence, became equally disgusted with both parties ; or, if there were 
any difference, it is probable that the new Company was looked upon with the greatest 
aversion, inasmuch as we are naturally more exasperated by what we conceive to be 
duplicity and bad faith, than by fair undisguised hostility. 

At first the mutual hatred of the rival associations knew no bounds. But they were 
not long in perceiving that such conduct would infallibly end in their ruin; and that 
while one was labouring to destroy the other, the friends of free trade might step in and 
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procure the dissolution of both. In consequence, they became gradually reconciled; and 
in 1702, having adjusted their differences, they resolved to form themselves into one 
company, entitled The United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 

Indies. 

The authority of parliament was soon after interposed to give effect to this agreement. 

The United Company engaged to advance 1,200,000/. to government without interest, 
which, as a previous advance had been made of 2,000,000/. at 8 per cent., made the total 
sum due to them by the public 3,200,000/., bearing interest at 5 per cent.; and govern¬ 
ment agreed to ratify the terms of their agreement, and to extend the charter to the 
25th of March, 1726, with 3 years’ notice. 

While those important matters were transacting at hbme, the Company had acquired 
some additional possessions in India. In 1692, the Bengal agency was transferred from 
Hooghly to Calcutta. In 1698, the Company acquired a grant from one of the grand¬ 
sons of Aurengzebe, of Calcutta and 2 adjoining villages; with leave to exercise judi¬ 
ciary powers over the inhabitants, and to erect fortifications. These were soon after 
constructed, and received, in compliment to William III., then king of England, the 
name of Fort William. The agency at Bengal, which had hitherto been subsidiary 
only, was now raised to the rank of a presidency. 

The vigorous competition that had been carried on for some years before the coalition 
of the old and new Companies, between them and the private traders, had occasioned a 
great additional importation of Indian silks, piece goods, and other products, and a great 
reduction of their price. These circumstances occasioned the most vehement complaints 
amongst the home manufacturers, who resorted to the arguments invariably made use ot 
on such occasions by those who wish to exclude foreign competition; affirming that 
manufactured India goods had been largely substituted for those of England; that 
the English manufacturers had been reduced to the cruel necessity either of selling 
nothing, or of selling their commodities at such a price as left them no profit; that great 
numbers of their workmen had been thrown out of employment; and, last of all, that 
Indian goods were not bought by British goods, but by gold and silver, the exportation of 
which had caused the general impoverishment of the kingdom ! The merchants and others 
interested in the India trade could not, as had previously happened to them in the con¬ 
troversy with respect to the exportation of bullion, meet these statements without attack¬ 
ing the principles on which they rested, and maintaining, in opposition to them, that it 
was for the advantage of every people to buy the products they wanted in the cheapest 
market This just and sound principle was, in consequence, enforced in several petitions 
presented to parliament by the importers of Indian goods; and it was also enforced in 
several able publications that appeared at the time. But these arguments, how un¬ 
answerable soever they may now appear, had then but little influence; and iri 1701, 
an act was passed, prohibiting the importation of Indian manufactured goods for home 
consumption. 

“For some years after the re-establishment of the Company, it continued to prosecute 
its efforts to consolidate and extend its commerce. But the unsettled state of the Mogul 
empire, coupled with the determination of the Company to establish factories in every 
convenient situation, exposed their affairs to perpetual vicissitudes. In 1715, it was 
resolved, to send an embassy to Delhi, to solicit from Furucksur, an unworthy descendant 
of Aurengzebe, an extension and confirmation of the Company’s territory and privileges. 
Address, accident, and the proper application of presents , conspired to ensure the success 
of the embassy. The grants or patents solicited by the Company were issued in 1717. 
They were in all 34. The substance of the privileges they conferred was, that English 
• vessels wrecked on the coasts of the empire should be exempt from plunder; that 
the annual payment of a stipulated sum to the government of Surat should free the 
English trade at that port from all duties and exactions; that those villages contiguous 
to Madras formerly granted and afterwards refused by the government of Arcot, 
should be restored to the Company ; that the island of Diu, near the port of Masuli- 
patam, should belong to the Company, paying for it a fixed rent; that in Bengal, all 
persons, whether European or native, indebted or accountable to the Company, should 
be^ delivered up to the presidency on demand ; that goods of export or import, belonging 
to the English, might, under a dustuck or passport from the president of Calcutta, be 
conveyed duty free through the Bengal provinces; and that the English should be at 
liberty to purchase the lordship of 37 towns contiguous to Calcutta, and in fact com¬ 
manding both banks of the river for 10 miles south of that city._— ( Grant's Sketch of 
the History of the East India Company , p. 128.) 

The-important privileges thus granted were long regarded as constituting the great 
charter of the English in India. Some of them, however, were not fully conceded; but 
were withheld or modified by the influence of the emperor’s lieutenants, or soubahdars. 

I,h 1717, the Company found themselves in danger from a new competitor. In the 
course of that year some ships appeared in India, fitted out by private adventurers from 
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Ostend. Their success encouraged others to engage in the same line; and in 1722, the 
adventurers were formed into a company under a charter from hia Imperial Majesty. 
The Dutch and English Companies, who had so long been hostile to each other, at 
once laid aside their animosities, and joined heartily in an attempt to crush their new 
competitors. Remonstrances being found ineffectual, force was resorted to; and the 
vessels of the Ostend Company were captured, under the most frivolous pretences, in 
the open seas and on the coasts of Brazil. The British and Dutcty governments abetted 
the selfish spirit of hostility displayed by their respective Companies. And the emperor 
was, in the end, glad to purchase the support of Great Britain and Holland to the 
pragmatic sanction, by the sacrifice of the Company at Ostend. 

Though the Company’s trade had increased, it was still inconsiderable, and it is very 
difficult, indeed, when one examines the accounts that have from time to time been 
published of the Company’s mercantile affairs, to imagine how the idea ever came to 
be entertained that their commerce was of any considerable, much less paramount, 
importance. At an average of the 10 years ending with 1724, the total value of the 
British manufactures and other products annually exported to India amounted to only 
92,410/. 12s. 6d. The average value of the bullion annually exported, during the same 
period, amounted to 518,102/. 11s. OcZ. ; making the total annual average exports 
617,513/. 3s. 10d. ; ■—* a truly pitiful sum, when we consider the wealth, population, and 
industry of the countries between which the Company’s commerce was carried on ; and 
affording, by its smallness, a strong presumptive proof of the effect of the monopoly in 
preventing the growth of the trade. 

In 1730, though there were 3 years still unexpired of the Company’s charter, a 
vigorous effort was made by the merchants of London, Bristol, and Liverpool, to pre¬ 
vent its renewal. It has been said that the gains of the Company, had they been exactly 
known, would not have excited any very envious feelings on the part of the merchants; 
but, being concealed, they were exaggerated ; and the boasts of the Company as to 
the importance of their trade contributed to spread the belief that their profits were 
enormous, and consequently stimulated the exertions of their opponents. Supposing, 
however, that the real state of the case had been known, there was still enough to justify 
the utmost exertions on the part of the merchants ; for the limited profits made by 
the Company, notwithstanding their monopoly, were entirely owing to the misconduct 
of their agents, which they had vainly endeavoured to restrain; and to the waste in¬ 
separable from such unwieldy establishments. 

The merchants, on this occasion, followed the example that had been set by the 
petitioners for free trade in 1656. They offered, in the first place, to advance the 
3,200,000/. lent by the Company to the public, on more favourable terms; and, in the 
second place, they proposed that the subscribers to this loan should be formed into a 
regulated company, for opening the trade, under the most favourable circumstances, to all 
classes of their countrymen. 

It was not intended that the Company should trade upon a joint stock, and in their 
corporate capacity, hut that every individual who pleased should trade in the way of 
private adventure. The Company were to have the charge of erecting and maintaining 
the forts and establishments abroad ; and for this, and for other expenses attending what 
was called the enlargement and preservation of the trade, it was proposed that they 
should receive a duty of 1 per cent, upon all exports to India, and of 5 per cent, upon 
all imports from it. For ensuring obedience to this and other regulations, it was to be 
enacted, that no one should trade to India without licence from the fcompany ; and it 
was proposed that 31 years, with 3 years’ notice, should be granted as the duration of 
their peculiar privilege. 

“ It appears from this,” says Mr. Mill, “ that the end which was proposed to be 
answered, by incorporating such a company, was the preservation and erection of the 
forts, buildings, and other fixed establishments, required for the trade of India. This 
company promised to supply that demand which has always been held forth as peculiar 
to the India trade, as the grand exigency which, distinguishing the traffic with India 
from all other branches of trade, rendered monopoly advantageous in that peculiar case, 
how much soever it might be injurious in others. While it provided for this real or 
pretended want, it left the trade open to all the advantages of private enterprise, private 
vigilance, private skill, and private economy, — the virtues by which individuals thrive 
and nations prosper. *And it gave the proposed company an interest in the Careful 
discharge of its duty by making its profits increase in exact proportion with the increase 
of the trade, and, of course, with the facilities and accommodation by which the trade 
was promoted. 

“ Three petitions were presented to the House of Commons in behalf of the ^to- 
posed company, by the merchants of London, Bristol, and Liverpool. It was urged 
that the proposed company would, through the competition of which it ‘would be' pro¬ 
ductive, cause a great extension of the trade; that it would produce a larger exportation 
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of our own produce and manufactures in India, and reduce tlie price of all Indian 
commodities to the people at home ; that new channels of traffic would be opened in 
Asia and America, as well as in Europe ; that the duties of customs and excise would 
be increased; and that the waste and extravagance caused by the monopoly would be 
entirely avoided.”— (Mill's India , vol. iii. p. 37.) 

But these arguments did not prevail. The Company magnified the importance of 
their trade; and contended that it would he unwise to risk advantages already realised, 
for the sake of those that were prospective and contingent. They alleged that, if 
the trade to India were thrown open, the price of goods in India would be* so much 
enhanced by the competition of different traders, and their price in England so much 
diminished, that the freedom of the trade would certainly end in the ruin of all who 
had been foolish enough to adventure in it. To enlarge on the fallacy of these state¬ 
ments would be worse than superfluous. It is obvious that nothing whatever could 
have been risked, and that a great deal would have been gained, by opening the trade 
in the way that was proposed. And if it were really true that the trade to India 
ought to be subjected to a monopoly, lest the traders, by their competition should ruin 
each other, it would follow that the trade to America — and not that only, but every 
branch both of the foreign and home trade of the empire — should be surrendered to 
exclusive companies. But such as the Company’s arguments were, they seemed satis¬ 
factory to parliament. They, however, consented to reduce the interest on the debt due 
to them by the public from 5 to 4 per cent., and contributed a sum of 200,000/. for the 
public service. On these conditions it was agreed to extend their exclusive privileges 
to Lady-day, 1766, with the customary addition of 3 years’ notice. 

For about 15 years from this period, the Company’s affairs went on without any very 
prominent changes. But notwithstanding the increased importation of tea, the con¬ 
sumption of which now began rapidly to extend, their trade continued to be compara¬ 
tively insignificant. At an average of the 8 years ending with 1741, the value of the 
British goods and products of all sorts, exported by the Company to India and China, 
amounted to only 157,944/. 4s. Id. a year 1 And (luring the 7 years ending with 1748, 
they amounted to only 188,176/. 16X 4d. And when it is borne in mind that these 
exports included the military stores of all sorts forwarded to the Company’s settlements 
in India and at St. Helena, the amount of which was, at all times, very considerable, 
it does appear exceedingly doubtful whether the Company really exported, during the 
entire period from 1730 to 1748, 150,000/. worth of British produce as a legitimate 
mercantile adventure ! Their trade, such as it was, was entirely carried on by shipments 
of bullion; and even its annual average export, during the 7 years ending with 1748, 
only amounted to 548,711/. 19s. 2d. It would seem, indeed, that the Company had 
derived no perceptible advantage from the important concessions obtained from the 
Mogul emperor in 1717. But the true conclusion is, not that these concessions were of 
little value, but that the deadening influence of monopoly had so paralysed the Company, 
that they were unable to turn them to account; and that, though without competitors, 
and with opulent kingdoms for their customers, their commerce was hardly greater than 
that carried on by some single merchants. 

In 1732, the Company were obliged to reduce tlicir dividend from 8 to 7 per cent., 
at which rate it continued till 1744. 

The opposition the Company had experienced from the merchants, when the question 
as to the renewal of their charter was agitated, in 1 730, made them very desirous to 
obtain the next renewal in as quiet a manner as possible. They therefore proposed, in 
1743, when 23 years of their charter were yet unexpired, to lend 1,000,000/. to govern¬ 
ment, at 3 per cent., provided their exclusive privileges were extended to 1780, with the 
usual notice. And, as none were expecting such an application, or prepared to oppose 
it, the consent of government was obtained without difficulty. 

But the period was now come, when the mercantile character of the East India Com¬ 
pany — if, indeed, it could with propriety be, at any time, said to belong to them — was 
to be eclipsed by their achievements as a military power, and the magnitude of their con¬ 
quests. For about two centuries after the European powers began their intercourse with 
India, the Mogul princes were regarded as amongst the most opulent and powerful of 
monarchs. Though of a foreign lineage — being descended from the famous Tamerlane, 
or Timur Bee, who overran India in 1400 — and of a different religion from the great 
body of their subjects, their dominion was firmly established in every part of their* 
extensive empire. The administration of the different provinces was committed to 
officers, denominated soubahdars, or nabobs, intrusted with powers, in their respective 
governments, similar to those enjoyed by the Roman praetors. So long as the em¬ 
perors retained any considerable portion of the vigour and bravery of their hardy 
ancestors, the different parts of the government were held in due subordination, and 
the soubahdars yielded a ready obedience to the orders from Delhi. But the empe¬ 
rors were gradually debauched by the apparently prosperous condition of their affairs. 
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Instead of being educated in the council or the camp, the heirs of almost unbounded 
power were brought up in the slothful luxury of the seraglio; ignorant of public 
affttirs; benumbed by indolence ; depraved by the flattery of women, of eunuchs, and 
of slaves; their minds contracted with their enjoyments j their inclinations were vilified 
by their habits; and their government grew as vicious, as corrupt, and as worthless as 
themselves. When the famous Kouli Khan, the usurper of the Persian throne, invaded 
India, the effeminate successor of Tamerlane and'Aurengzebe was too unprepared to 
oppose, and too dastardly to think of avenging the .attack. This was the signal for 
the dismemberment of the monarchy. No sooner had the invader withdrawn,, than 
the soubahdars either openly threw off their allegiance to the emperor, or paid only 
a species of nominal or mock deference to his orders. The independence of the 
soubahdars was very soon followed by wars amongst themselves ; and, being well aware 
of the superiority of European troops and tactics, they anxiously courted the alliance 
and support of the French and English East India Companies. These bodies, having 
espoused different sides, according as their interests or prejudices dictated, began very 
soon to turn the quarrels of the soubahdars to their own account. Instead of being 
contented, as hitherto, with the possession of factories and trading towns, they aspired 
to the dominion of provinces; and the struggle soon came to be, not which of the 
native princes should prevail, but whether the English or the French should become 
the umpires of India. 

But these transactions are altogether foreign to the subject of this work; nor could 
any intelligible account of them be given without entering into lengthened statements. 
We shall only, therefore, observe that the affairs of the French were ably conducted by 
La Bourdonnais, Duplcix, and Lally, officers of distinguished merit, and not less cele¬ 
brated for their great actions than for the base ingratitude of which they were the victims. 
But though victory seemed at first to incline to the French and tlieir allies, the English 
affairs were effectually retrieved by the extraordinary talents and address of a single indi¬ 
vidual. Colonel (afterwards Lord) Clive was equally brave, cautious, and enterprising ; 
not scrupulous in the use of means ; fertile in expedients ; endowed with wonderful sa¬ 
gacity and resolution; and capable of turning even the most apparently adverse circum¬ 
stances to advantage. Having succeeded in humbling the French power in the vicinity 
of Madras, Clive landed at Calcutta in 1757, in order to chastise the soubahdar, Sura- 
jali ul Dowlah, who liad a short while before attacked the English factory at that place, 
and inhumanly shut up 140 Englishmen in a prison, where, owing to the excessive heat 
and want of water, 123 perished in a single night. Clive had only 700 European troops 
and 1,400 Sepoys with him when he landed ; but with these, and 570 sailors furnished by 
the fleet, he did not hesitate to attack the immense army commanded by the soubahdar, 
and totally defeated him in the famous battle of Plassey. This victory threw the whole 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa into our hands ; and they were finally confirmed 
to us by the treaty negotiated in 1765. 

Opinion has been long divided as to the policy of our military operations in India; 
and it has been strenuously contended, that we should never have extended our con¬ 
quests beyond the limits of Bengal. The legislature seems to have taken this view 
of the matter; the House of Commons having resolved, in 1782, “ that to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extent of dominion in India are measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and the policy of this nation.’* But others have argued, and ap¬ 
parently on pretty good grounds, that, having gone thus far, we were compelled to ad¬ 
vance. The native powers, trembling at the increase of British dominion, endeavoured, 
when too late, to make head against the growing evil. In this view they entered into 
combinations and wars against the English ; and the latter having been uniformly 
victorious, their empire necessarily went on increasing, till all the native powers have 
been swallowed up in its vast extent. 

The magnitude of the acquisitions made by Lord Clive powerfully excited the atten¬ 
tion of the British public. Their value was prodigiously exaggerated; and it was 
generally admitted that the Company liad-no legal claim to enjoy, during the whole 
period of their charter, all the advantages resulting from conquests, to which the 
fleets and armies of the state had largely contributed. In 1767, the subject was taken 
up by the House of Commons ; and a committee was appointed to investigate the whole 
circumstances of the case, and to calculate the entire expenditure incurred by the public 
on the Company’s account. During the agitation of this matter, the right of the Com¬ 
pany to the new conquests was totally denied by several members. In the end, however, 
the question was compromised by the Company agreeing to pay 400,000/. a year for 2 
years ; and in 1769, this agreement, including the yearly payment, was further extended 
for 5 years more. The Company, at the same time, increased their dividend, which had 
been fixed by the former agreement at 10, to 1per cent. 

But the Company’s anticipations of increased revenue proved entirely visionary. The 
rapidity of their conquests in India, the distance of the controlling authority at home. 
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an4 the abuses in the gave^iment of the native princes, to whom the Company had suc¬ 
ceeded, conspired to foster a strong spirit of peculation among their servants. Abuses 
of every sort were multiplied to a frightful extent. The English, having obtained, or 
rather enforced, an exemption from those heavy transit duties to which the native traders 
were.subject, engrossed the whole internal trade of the country. They even went so 
far as to decide what quantity of goods each manufacturer should deliver, and what he 
should receive for them. It is due to the directors to say, that they exerted themselves 
to repress these abuses. But their resolutions were neither carried into effect by their 
servants in India, nor sanctioned by the proprietors at home ; so that the abuses, instead 
of being repressed, went on acquiring fresh strength and virulence. The resources 
of the country were rapidly impaired; and while many of the Company’s servants 
returned to Europe with immense fortunes, the Company itself was involved in debt 
and difficulties; and, so far from being able to pay tire stipulated sum of 400,000/. a 
year to government, was compelled to apply, in 1772, to the Treasury for a loan! 

In this crisis of their affairs, government interposed, and a considerable change was 
made in the constitution of the Company. The dividend was restricted to 6 per cent., 
till the sum of 1,400,000/., advanced to them by the public, should be paid. It was 
further enacted, that the court of directors should be elected for 4 years, 6 members 
annually, but none to hold their seats for more than 4 years at a time; that no person 
was to vote at the courts of proprietors who had not possessed his stock for 12 
months ; and that the amount of stock required to qualify for a vote should be increased 
from 500/. to 1,000/. The jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta was in future 
confined to small mercantile cases ; and, in lieu pf it, a new court was appointed, con¬ 
sisting of a chief justice and 3 principal judges appointed by the Crown. A supe¬ 
riority was also given to Bengal over the other presidencies, Mr. Warren Hastings being 
named,in the act as governor-general of India. The governor-general, councillors, and 
judges were prohibited from having any concern whatever in trade; and no person 
residing in the Company’s settlements was allowed to take more than 12 per cent, per 
annum for money. Though strenuously opposed, these measures were carried by a 
large majority. 

At this period (1773) the total number of proprietors of East India stock, with their 
qualifications as they stood in the Company’s book, were as follows: — 

Proprietors. Stock. 

£ t. rf. 

Englishmen, possessing 1,000/. stock and upwards • 487 1,018,31)8 1!) 11 

Foreigners, powessjng 1,000/. stock and upwards ....... 3‘25 17 0 

Englishmen, possessing .100/. stock end upwards ...... .1,1246 631,164 1 8 

Foreigners, possessing 6(HM. stock and upwards ....... 95 60,226 0 0 

Total. 2,153 ,£ 2,301,029 18 7 

Notwithstanding the vast extension of the Company’s territories, their trade continued 
to be apparently insignificant. During the 3 years ending with 1773, the value of the 
entire exports of British produce and manufactures, including military stores, exported 
by the Company to India and China, amounted to 1,469,411/., being at the rate of 
489,803/. a year ; the annual exports of bullion during the same period being only 
84,933/. 1 During the same 3 years, 23 ships sailed annually for India. The truth, 
indeed, seems to be, that, but for the increased consumption of tea in Great Britain, the 
Companyv,would have entirely ceased to carry on any branch of trade with the East; 
and that the monopoly would have excluded us as effectually from the markets of India 
and China as if the trade had reverted to its ancient channels, and the route by the Cape 
of Good Hope been relinquished. 

Jn 1781, the exclusive privileges of the Company were extended to 1791, with 3 years’ 
notice ; the dividend on the Company’s stock was fixed at 8 per cent.; three fourths of 
their surplus revenues, after paying the dividend, and the sum of 400,000/. payable to 
government, was to be applied to the public service, and the remaining fourth to the 
Company’s own use. 

In 1780, the value of British produce and manufactures exported by the Company to 
India and China amounted to only 386,152/.’; the bullion exported during the some 
year was 15,014/. The total value of the exports during the same year was 12,648,616/.; 
showing that the East India trade formed only one thirty-second part of the entire 
foreign trade of the empire ! 

The administration of Mr. Hastings was one continued scene of war, negotiation, and 
intrigue. The state of the country, instead of being improved, became worse; so much 
so,^ that in a council,minute by Marquis Cornwallis, dated the 18th of September, 1789, 
it is distinctly stated, “ that one third part of the Company's territory is now a jungle for 
wild leasts Some abuses in the conduct of their servants were, indeed, rectified; but, 
notwithstanding, the nett revenue of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, which, in 1772, had 
amounted to 2,126,766/., declined, ir 1785, to 2,072,963/. This exhaustion of the 
country, and the expenses incurred in the war with Hyder Ally and France, involved 
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the Company in fresh difficulties; and being unable to meet them, they were obliged, 
in 1783, to present a petition to parliament, setting forth their inability to pay the stipu¬ 
lated sum of 400,0002. a year to the public, and praying to be excused from that,payment 
and to be supported by a loan of 900,000/. 

All parties seemed now to be convinced that some further changes in the Constitution 
of the Company had become indispensable. In this crisis, Mr. Fox brought forward 
his famous India Bill; the grand object of which was to abolish the courts of directors 
and proprietors, and to vest the government of India in the hands of 7 commissioners 
appointed by parliament. The coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox having 
rendered the ministry exceedingly unpopular, advantage was taken of the circum¬ 
stance to raise an extraordinary clamour against the bill. The East India Company 
stigmatised it as an invasion of their chartered rights; though it is obvious that, from 
their inability to carry into effect the stipulations under which those rights were con¬ 
ceded to them, they necessarily reverted to the public ; and it was as open to parliament 
to legislate upon them as upon any other question. The political opponents of the 
government represented the proposal for vesting the nomination of commissioners' in 
the legislature, as a daring invasion of the prerogative of the Crown, and an insidious 
attempt of the minister to render himself all-powerful, by adding the patronage of 
India to that already in his possession. The bill was, however, carried through the 
House of Commons ; but, in consequence of the ferment it had excited, and the 
avowed opposition of his Majesty, it was thrown out in the House of Lords. This 
event proved fatal to the coalition ministry. A new one was formed, with Mr. Pitt at 
its head; and parliament being soon after dissolved, the new minister acquired a decisive 
majority in both Houses. When thus secure of parliamentary support, Mr. Pitt brought 
forward his India Bill, which was successfully carried through all its stages. By this 
bill a Board of Control was erected, consisting of 6 members of the privy council, 
who were “to check, superintend, and control all acts, operations, and concerns,which 
in anywise relate to the civil or military government, or revenues, of the territories and 
possessions of the‘East India Company.” All communications to or from India, 
touching any of the above matters, were to be submitted to this Board; the directors 
being ordered to yield obedience to its commands, and to alter or amend all instructions 
sent to India as directed by it. A secret committee of 3 directors was formed, with 
which the Board of Control might transact any business it did not choose to submit to 
the court of directors. Persons returning from India were to be obliged, under very 
severe penalties, to declare the amount of their fortunes; and a tribunal was appointed 
for the trial of all individuals accused of misconduct in India, consisting of a judge 
from each of the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer; 5 members 
of the House of Lords, and 7 members of the House of Commons ; the last being chosen 
by lot at the commencement of each session. The superintendence of all commercial 
matters continued, as formerly, in the hands of the directors. 

During the administration of Marquis Cornwallis, who succeeded Mr. Hastings, 
Tippoo Saib, the son of Ilyder Ally, was stripped of nearly half his dominions; the 
Company’s territorial revenue was, in consequence, greatly increased ; at the same time 
that the permanent settlement was carried into effect in Bengal, and other important 
changes accomplished. Opinion has been long divided as to the influence of these 
changes. On the whole, however, we are inclined to think that they have been decidedly 
advantageous. Lord Cornwallis was, beyond all question, a sincere friend to the people 
of India; and laboured earnestly, if not always successfully, to promote their interests, 
which he well knew were identified with those of the British nation. 

During the 3 years ending with 1793, the value of the Company’s exports of British 
produce and manufactures fluctuated from 928,783/. to 1,031,262/. But this increase is 
wholly to be ascribed to the reduction of the duty on tea in 1784, and the vast increase 
that, consequently, took place in its consumption. —(See article Tea.) Had the con 
sumption of tea continued stationary, there appear no grounds for thinking that the 
Company’s exports in 1793 would have been greater than in 1780, unless an increase 
had taken place in the quantity of military stores exported. 

In 1793, the Company’s charter was prolonged till the 1st of March, 1814. In the 
act for this purpose, a species of provision was made for opening the trade to India to 
private individuals. All his Majesty’s subjects, residing in any part of bis European 
dominions, were allowed to export to India any article of the produce or manufaeture 
of the British dominions, except military stores, ammunition, masts, spars, cordage, 
pitch, tar, and copper; and the Company’s civil servants in India, and the free merchants 
resident there, were allowed to ship, on their own account and risk, all kinds of Indian 
good, except calicoes, dimities, muslins, and other piece goods. But neither the mer- , 
chants in England, nor the Company’s servants or merchants in India* were allowed to 
export or import except in Company’s ships. And in order to insure such conveyance 
it was enacted, that the Company shpuld annually appropriate 3,OCX) tons of shipping for 
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the use of private traders ; it being stipulated that they were to pay, in time of peace, 
5t. outwards, and 15/. homewards, for every ton occupied by them in the Company’s 
ships ; and that this freight might be raised in time of war, with the approbation of the 
Board of Control. 

It might have been, and, indeed, most probably was, foreseen that very few British 
merchants or manufacturers would be inclined to avail themselves of the privilege of 
sending out goods in Company's ships ; or of engaging in a trade fettered on all sides 
by the jealousy of powerful monopolists, and where, consequently, their superior judg¬ 
ment and economy would have availed almost nothing. As far, therefore, as they were 
concerned, the relaxation was more apparent than real, and did not produce any useful 
results.* It was, however, made use of to a considerable extent by private merchants 
in India; and also by the Company’s servants returning from India, many of whom 
invested a part, and some the whole, of their fortune, in produce fit for the European 
markets. 

The financial difficulties of the East India Company led to the. revolution which 
took place in its government in 1784. But, notwithstanding the superintendence of the 
Board of Control, its finances have continued nearly in the same unprosperous state as 
before. We have been favoured, from time to time, with the most dazzling accounts of 
revenue that was to be immediately derived from India; and numberless acts of parlia¬ 
ment have been passed for the appropriation of surpluses that never had any existence 
except in the imagination of their framers. The proceedings that took place at the 
renewal of the charter, in 1793, afford a striking example of this. Lord Cornwallis 
had then concluded the war with Tippoo Saib, which bad stripped him of half his 
dominions: the perpetual settlement, from which so many benefits were expected to be 
derived, had been adopted in Bengal; and the Company’s receipts had been increased, 
in consequence of accessions to their territory, and subsidies from native princes, &c., to 
upwards of eight millions sterling a year, which, it was calculated, would afford a future 
annual surplus, after every description of charge had been deducted, of 1,240,000/. 
Mr. Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville), then president of the Board of Control, 
availed himself of these favourable appearances, to give the ipost flattering representation 
of the Company’s affairs. There could, he said, be no question as to the permanent and 
regular increase of the Company’s surplus revenue ; lie assured the House that the 
estimates had been framed with the greatest care; that the Company’s possessions 
were in a state of prosperity till then unknown in India ; that the abuses, which had 
formerly insinuated themselves into some departments of the government, had been 
rooted out; and that the period was at length arrived, when India was .to pour her 
golden treasures into the lop of England! Parliament participated in these brilliant 
anticipations, and in the act prolonging the charter it was enacted, 1st, That 500,000/. 
a year of the surplus revenue should he set aside for reducing the Company’s debt in 
India to 2,000,000/. ; ‘2dly, That 500,000/. a year should be paid into the exchequer, 
to be appropriated for the public service as parliament should think fit to order; 
3dly, When the India debt was reduced to 2,000,000/., and the bond debt to 1,500,00.0., 
one sixth part of the surplus was to be applied to augment the dividends, and the other 
Jive sixths were to be paid into the Bank, in the name of the commissioners of the na¬ 
tional debt, to be accumulated as a gtioravtve June/, until it amounted to 12,000,000/. ; 
and when it reached that sum, the dividends upon it were to be applied to make up 
the dividends on the capital stock of the Company to 10 per cent., if at any time the 
funds appropriated to that purpose should prove deficient, &c. 

Not one of these anticipations was realised ! Instead of being diminished, the 
Company’s debts began immediately to increase. In 1795, they were authorised to add 
to the amount of their floating debt. In 1796, a new device to obtain money was fallen 
upon. Mr. Dundas represented that as all competition had been destroyed in conse¬ 
quence of the war, the Company’s commerce had been greatly increased, and that their 
mercantile capital had become insufficient for the extent of their transactions. In con¬ 
sequence of this representation, leave was given to the Company to add two miliums to 
their capital stock by creating 20,000 new shares; but as these shares sold at the rate 
of 173/. each, they produced 3,46*0,000/. In 1797, the Company issued additional bonds 
to the extent of 1,417,000/. ; and notwithstanding all this, Mr. Dundas stated in the 
House of Commons, on the 13th of March, 1799, that there had been a deficit in the 
previous year of 1,319,000/. 

During the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, which began in 1797-8 and 
terminated in 1 805-G, the British empire in India was augmented by the conquest of 
Seringapatam and the whole territories of Tippoo Saib, the cession of large ttapts by 

* In his letter to the East India Company, dated the 21st of March, 1812: Lord Melville says* “ It will 
not be denied that the facilities granted by that act (the net of 1793)have not been satisfactory, at least to 
the merchants either of this country or of India. They have been the source of constant dispute, and 
they have even entailed a.heavv expense upon the Company, without affording to the public any ade¬ 
quate benefit from such a sacrifice.”.- (Papers published by E, I, Comp, 1813, p. 84.) 
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the Mahratta chiefs, the capture of Delhi, the ancient seat of the Mogul empire, sqid 
Various other important acquisitions; so that the revenue, which bad amounted to 
-8,059,00Q/. in 1797, was increased to 15,403,000/. in 1805. But the expenses of 
r goVfernment, and the interest of the debt, increased in a still greater proportion than the 
revenue, having amounted, in 1805, tp 17,672,000/., leaving a deficit of 2,269,000/. In 
the following year the revenue fell off nearly 1,000,000/., while the expenses continued 
nearly the same. And there was, at an average, a continued excess of expenditure, 
including commercial charges, and a contraction of fresh debt, down to 1811-12. 

'Notwithstanding the vast additions made to their territories, the Company’s commerce 
with them continued to be very inconsiderable. During the 5 years ending with 1811, 
the exports to India by the Company, exclusive of those made on account of individuals 
in their ships, were as under: — 

1807 - ^952,416 1810 - ^1.010,8U* 

1808 - 919.544 1811 - 1,033,816 

1809 * - - - 806,103 

The exports by the private trade, and the privilege trade, that is, the commanders 
and officers of the Company’s ships, during the above-mentioned years, were about as 
large. During the 5 years ending with 1807-8, the annual average imports into India 
by British private traders, only, amounted to 305,496/. —( Papers published by the East 
India Company in 1813, 4to. p. 56.) 

The Company’s exports include the value of the military stores sent from Great Britain 
to India, The ships employed in the trade to India and China, during the same 5 years, 
varied from 44 to 53, and their burden from 36,671 £o 45,342 tons. 

For some years previously to the termination of the Company’s charter in 1813, the 
conviction had been gaining ground among all classes, that the trade to the East was 
capable of being very greatly extended; and that it was solely owing to the want of 
enterprise and competition, occasioned by its being subjected to a monopoly, that it was 
confined within such narrow limits. Very great efforts were, consequently, made by 
the manufacturing and commercial, interests to have the monopoly set aside, and the 
trade to the East thrown open. The Company vigorously resisted these pretensions ; 
and had interest enough to procure a prolongation of the privilege of carrying on an ex¬ 
clusive trade to China to the 10th of April, 1831, with 3 years’ notice ; the government 
of India being continued in their hands for the same period. Fortunately, however, 
the trade to India was opened, under certain conditions, to the public. The principal 
of these conditions were, that private individuals should trade, directly only, with 
the presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and the port of Penang; that the 
vessels fitted out by them should not be under 350 tons burden; and that they should 
abstain, unless permitted by the Company, or the Board of Control, from engaging 
in the carrying trade of India, or in the trade between India and China. And yet, 
despite these disadvantages, such is the energy of individual enterprise as compared 
with monopoly, that the private traders gained an almost immediate ascendancy over 
the East India Company, and in a very short time more than trebled our trade with 
India 1 

In the Report of the committee of the House of Lords on the foreign trade of the 
country, printed in May, 1821, it is stated, that “ the greatly increased consumption of 
British goods in the East, since the commencement of the free trade, cannot be accounted 
for by the demand of European residents, the number of whom does not materially vary; 
and it appears to have been much the greatest in articles calculated for the general use 
of the natives. That of the cotton manufactures of this country alone is stated, since 
the first opening of the trade, to have been augmented from four to five fold (it is now 
(1843) augmented many hundreds of times). The value of the merchandise exported 
from Great Britain to India, which amounted, in 1814, to 870,177/., amounted in 
1819, to 3,052,741/. ; and although the market appears then to have been so far over¬ 
stocked as to occasion a diminution of nearly one half in the exports of the following 
year, that diminution appears to have taken place more in the articles intended for the 
consumption of Europeans than of natives ; and the trade is now stated to the committee, 
by the best informed persons, to be reviving. When the amount of population, and the 
extent of the country over which the consumption of these articles is spread, are con¬ 
sidered, it is obvious that any facility which can, consistently with the political interests 
and security of the Company’s dominions, be given to the private trader, for the dis¬ 
tribution of his exports, by increasing the number of ports at Vhich he m$y have the 
option of touching in pursuit of a market, cannot fail to promote a more ready and 
extensive demand.” 

Besides the restraints imposed by the act of 1813 on the proceedings of the Tree tradersf, 

* This is the amount of the Company’s exports only, and the sum is not quite accurate: sea post. 

f These restraints were a good deal modified by the 3 Geo. 4. e. 80., passed in pursuance of the recom* 
niendation of the committee quoted above. 

2 N 
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they frequently experienced very great loss and inconvenience from the commercial spe¬ 
culations of- the E$st India Company,. > The latter had commercial residents, with'^ 
large establishments of servants, , some of them intended for coercive purposes, stationed 
ill a ll the considerable towns; and the Marquis Wellesley has stated, “ that the inti¬ 
mation of a wish from the Company’s resident is always received as a command by the 
native manufacturers and producers.” It was obviously impossible for a private trader to 
come fairly into competition with persons possessing such authority, and wfco were often 
instructed to make their purchases on any terms. Mr. Tucker, since chairman of the 
Company, states, in his useful work on Indian finance (published in 1 82$), that the Com¬ 
pany’s investments (purchases) in India, during the previous 10 years, might in some 
instances be said to have been forced ; meaning by this, that the goods exported by 
them from India were sometimes compulsorily obtained from the natives, and some¬ 
times bought at a higher price than they would have brought in a market frequented 
only by regular merchants. But the truth is, that it was not in the wiature of things 
that the Company’s purchases could be fairly made; the natives could not deal with 
their servants as they would have dealt with private individuals ; and it would be 
absurd to suppose that agents authorised to buy on account of government, and to 
draw on the public treasury for the means of payment, should generally evince the 
prudence and discretion of individuals directly responsible in their own private fortunes 
for their transactions. The interference of such persons would, under any circumstances, 
have rendered the East India trade peculiarly hazardous. But their influence in this 
respect was materially aggravated by the irregularity of their appearances. No in¬ 
dividual, not belonging to the court of directors, could foresee whether the Company’s 
agents would be in the market at all; or, if there, to what extent they would either 
purchase or sell. So capricious were their proceedings, that in some years they have 
laid out 700,000/. on indigo, while in others they have not laid out a single shilling: 
and sp.with other things. A fluctuating demand of this sort necessarily occasioned 
great and sudden variations of price, and was injurious alike to the producers and the 
priyate merchants. Mr. Mackenzie, late secretary To the government of Bengal, set the 
mischievous influence of the circumstances now alluded to in the clearest point of view, 
in his masterly evidence before the select committee of 1832 on the affairs of India; 
and he further showed, that it was not possible, by any sort of contrivance, to obviate 
the inconveniences complained of, and that they would unavoidably continue till the 
Company ceased to have any thing to do with commerce. 

But besides being injurious to the private trader, and to the public generally, both in 
India and England, this trade was of no advantage to the East India Company. IIow, 
indeed, could it be otherwise ? A company that maintained armies and retailed tea, 
that carried- a sword in the one hand and a ledger in the other, was a contradiction ; and, 
had she traded with success, would have been a prodigy. It was impossible for her 
to pay that attention to details that is indispensable to the carrying on of commerce with 
advantage. She may have gained something by the monopoly of the tea trade, though 
even that is questionable ; but it is admitted on all hands, that she lost heavily by 
her trade to India.* When, therefore, the question as to the renewal of the charter 
came to be discussed in 1832 and 1833, the Company had no reasonable objection to 
urge against their being deprived of the privilege of trading. And the act 3 & 4 
Will. 4 . c. 85., for continuing the charter till 1854, terminated the Company's commercial 
character ; by enacting, that the Company’s trade to China was to cease on the 22d of 
April, 1834 f, and that the Company was, as soon as possible after that date, to dispose 
of their stocks on hand, and close their commercial business. And the wonderful 
increase that has since taken place in the trade with the East is the best proof of the 
sagacity and soundness of the opinions of those by whose efforts the incubus of 
Monopoly was removed. * 

II. East India Company (Constitution or). 

; AT present the functions of the East India Company are wholly political. She is 
said, to govern India, .with, the concurrence and under the supervision of tlie Board of 
Control; nearly on the plan laid down in Mr. Pitt’s act. But, in point of fact, the 
government is substantially vested in the latter; the Company’s directors acting, except 
on some rare Occasions, rather as a council to the President of the Board of Control, 
than as exercising an independent, or co-equal authority. All the real and .personal 

* It is needless now to enter upon the controversy as to the origin of the Company’s debt.—^Sce first 
edition of this work, p. 507.) It is probable that those who contend that this debt is wholly attributable . ' 
to the Company’s commercial operations, have exaggerated their injurious influence. But we do not 
think that there Is any room Tor doubting, notwithstanding the enormous prices charged on, tea, that, for. 
many years previously to the abolition of the monopoly, the Company’s trade was, qn th«M#liole t pro¬ 
ductive of nothing but loss. V • r 

t for the new regulations as to the China trade, see Canton. 
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property belonging to the Company, on the 22nd of April, 1834, w£s tlx© 

Crown, and is held or managed by the Company in trust for the same, Subject of course 
to all claims, debts, contracts, &c. already in existence, or that muy' hereafter be 
brought into existence by competent authority. The Company’s debts and liabilities 
are all charged on India. The dividend, which is 10| per cent., is paid in En^ftftdqut 
of the revdnues of India ; and provision is made for the establishment of a'iecuidtyjitnd 
for its discharge. The dividend may be redeemed by parliament, on payment bf 200/. 
for 100/. stock, any time after April, 1874; but it was provided, in the event of the 
Company being deprived of the government of India in 1854, that they might claim re¬ 
demption of the dividend any time thereafter, upon 3 years* notice. —(3 & 4 Will. 4. 
c. 85.) 

Company's Stock — forms a capital of 6,000,000/., into which all persons, natives dr 
foreigners, males or females, bodies politic or corporate (the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England only excepted) are at liberty to purchase, without limitation of 
amount. Since 1793, the dividends have been 10j per cent., to which they are limited 
by the 3 Sc Will. 4. c. 85. 

General Courts . — The proprietors in general court assembled are empowered to enact 
bye-laws, and in other respects are Competent to the complete investigation, regulation, 

• and control of every branch of the Company’s concerns ; but,, for the more prompt 
despatch of business, the executive detail is vested in a court of directors. A general 
court is required to be held once in the months of March, June, September, and 
December, in each year. No one can be present at a general court unless possessed of 
500/, stock ; nor can any person vote upon the determination of any question, who has 
not been in possession of 1000/. stock for the preceding 12 months, unless such stock 
have been obtained by bequest or marriage. Persons possessed of 1000/. stock are 
empowered to give a single vote; 3,000/. are a qualification for two votes; 6,000/. for 
three votes ; and 10,000/. and upwards for four votes. There were 1785 proprietors 
upon the company’s hooks in 1853 ; of these 1,375 were qualified to give single votes,; 
307 two votes; 62 three votes; and 41 four votes. Upon any special occasion, 9 pro¬ 
prietors, duly qualified by the possession of 1,000/. stock, may, by a requisition iu 
writingto the court of directors, call a general court; which the directors are required 
to summon within 10 clays, or, in default, the proprietors tnay call such court by notice 
alhxed upon the ltoyal Exchange. In all such courts the questions are decided by a 
majority of voices; in case of equality, the determination must be by the treasurer 
drawing a lot. Nine proprietors may, by a requisition in writing, demand a ballot 
upon any question, which shall not be taken within 24 hours after the breaking up of 
the general court. 

Court of Directors —Rome very important changes were made in the constitution of this court, and In 
the patronage of the diieeto s, by the act for the government of India, the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 95., passed ill 
1853. We subjoin an abstract of some of its principal clauses : 

sifter the second Wednesday in April , 1854, there shall be 18 Directors of the Company —From and after 
the second Wednesday in April, 1854, there shall ho 18 directors and no more of the E. I. Company, to 
be from time to time appointed and elected as herein after mentioned ; and such directors, or any 10 or 
more of them, shall be and shall be called a court of directors, and such directors and court of directors 
respectively shall have the same powers and privileges as the directors and court of directors of the said 
Company now iiave, save so far as such powers and privileges arc altered by this act; and In every case 
where the presence, signature, consent, or concurrence of 13 directors of the said Company, or of any 
greater number of such directors, is now requisite, the presence, signature, consent, or concurrence (as 
the case may be) of 10 directors und^jr this act, shall be sufficient ; and in all despatches and written 
documents proceeding from the said court of directors, the signatures of the chairman and deputy chair¬ 
man, and of the senior member of the said court, or of any two of them, countersigned by the secretary 
or deputy secretary for the time being of the said Company, shall be sufficient in lieu of the signatures of 
the majority of the said dirretors.—§ 2. 

Her Majesty to appoint Three of the first Directors for Two, Four, and Six Years .—It shall be lawful 
for H. Majesty, by warrant under the royal sign manual, at any time before the said second Wednesday 
in April, 1854, to appoint 3 persons to be, from the said second Wednesday in April, 1854, directors of the 
said Company, under this act, and one of such persons shall be appointed to be a director for the ternj of 
two years, one other for the term of four years, and one other for the term of six years; and every direc¬ 
tor to be so appointed, and every other director to be appointed by H. Majesty under the 1 provisions 
herein contained, shall be a person who shall have been for ten years at the least in the Service of the 
Crown in India, or in the service of the said Company there-5 3. 

The present Directors , and the Directors out by Rotation , to appoint , Sfc. — On the 2nd WedpygtjUiy in 
the month of March, 1854, the present directors of the said Company, or such of them as may theft teVftain 
in office, and the persons, or survivors of the persons, heretofore directors of the said Company, whd lit 
the month of April, 1853, ceased to be such directors by the expiration of the term for. which, they wqc)& 
elected, or the major part or the said directors and persons, shall, from among the said directors.aindl 
persons heretofore directors as aforesaid, appoint 15 persons to be, with the 3 persons to be appoh*<W fcy 
H. Majesty, the first directors of the said Company under this act from the said 2nd Wednesday in, Aprils 
1854 ; and of such 15 persons 5 shall be appointed for the term of 2 years. 5 others for the term of iyegirs,, 
and the remaining 5 for the term of 6 years ; and for the purposes of such appointment as aforesaid, as 
well the said persons heretofore directors, as the said present directors remaining in office, shall meet 
and act together as a court of directors of the said Company on the said 2nd Wednesday in March, and 
’the names of the directors who shall be appointed at such court, together with the respective terras Jour 
which they are appointed, shall be certified to the Bdard'of Commissioners for the affairs of India, nndW 
the seal of She said Company.-~§ 4. ’ " • \,~ 

Vacancies.upon happening. Number Directors appointed by the Croton to be increased to 6—To the* 

Intent tiiat the number of the directors of tho said Company to be appointed by H. Majesty under this 

*. - ■ 
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ftcthe Increased to 6, and the number of other director* reduced to 12, it shall be lawful for II. Majesty, 
the lit; 2nd, and 3rd vacancy respectively among.the directors under this act not appointed by I}* 
Majesty, which may happen otherwise than by the expiration of the term of years for anich a dliecto* 
may have been appointed or elected, to appoint by warrant as aforesaid a person to be a ,director of the 
said Company to nil each of such vacancies. a. ■ ' < . 

Vdoaucks among Directors how to befitted up. — Every vacancy happening from tithe to time fh the 
office of any director who shall have been appointed by H. Majesty under any provision herein contained 
shall be filled up by H. Majesty by warrant under the royal sign manual; and, subject to the provisions 
herein contained for increasing the number of directors to be appointed by H. Majesty, every vacancy 
among the directors not appointed by H. Majesty shall be filled up by election by the general court of 
the said Company,'in the manner in which directors are now elected. —§ 6. ~ * ,■ 

Ordinary Term of Office of Directors to be 6 Years , and Directors re-eligible,-- Every director ap¬ 
pointed by H. Majesty or elected by the said general court to fill a vacancy occasioned by the expiration 
of the term of office of a director shall be appointed or elected for the term of 6 years ; and evety di¬ 
rector appointed bv H. Majesty or elected by the said general court to suppdy^the place ofr any director 
whose office shall nave become void otherwise than by the expiration of his term of office, shall be ap¬ 
pointed or elected for the remainder of the term of office of such last-mentioned director'; and fevery 
person Who shall, or but for re-appointment or re-election would, cease to be a director by the expiration 
tff his term of office, shall be capable of being forthwith re-appointed or of being re-elected at the elec¬ 
tion holden on the day of the expiration of such term. — § 7. 

Term of Office of Directors to expit e t and biennial Elections to be holden on the 2nd Wednesday in 
April. — The terms of two yens, tour years, and six years respectively, for which the directors first 
appointed under this Act shall be appointed, shall be taken to expire at the end of the day on the 2nd 
Wednesday in the month of April in the second, fourth, and sixth years respectively after the year 1854, 
and the term of office of every person appointed or elected to supply a vacancy upon the expifnrion of 
any term shall be taken to expire at the end of the day on the 2nd Wednesday in April in the sixth fol¬ 
lowing year ; and it shAll be lawful for H. Majesty from time to time, upon or after the expiration of the 
term of office of any director or directors appointed by H. Majesty by warrant under the royal sign 
manual, to appoint or re-appoint a person or persons to till such vacancy or vacancies ; and biennial 
elections shall be holden on the 2nd Wednesday of the month of April in the year 1856, and in every 
alternate year, for fibing up such vacancies among the directors by the expiration of any term of office 
as the general courts of the said company may be authorised to fill up, and all the provisions applicable 
to the general annual and other elections of directors by the said general court shall be applicable to the 
biennial and other elections of directors by such general court under this Act, so far as circumstances 
will admit.— & 8. 

Six of the Directors not appointed by the Crown to be Persons who shall have served Ten Years 
in India — Of the 15 directors first appointed under this Act by the present directors and persons here¬ 
tofore directors of the said company, six shall he persons who snail have resided for 10 years at the least 
in India; and all such vacancies happening from time to time in the offices of any of the six directors so 
qualified as- the general court may be authorised to fill up shall be filled up by persons qualified in like 
manner ; and in case by the vacancies among the directors not appointed by II. Majesty, which H. Ma¬ 
jesty is authorised to fill up, or any of such vacancies, the number of directors so qualified as aforesaid 
(exclusive of those appointed by H. Majesty) be reduced below 6, every person thereafter elected by the 
general court to be a director upon any vacancy, except any of the directors first appointed under this 
Act who may be elected at the expiration of their term of office, shall be a person qualified in like man¬ 
ner until the number of directors so qualified, exclusive Of those appointed by the Crown, be restored 
to fi, and every casual vacancy thenceforth happening among such 6 directors so qualified shall be filled 
up by the election of n person qualified in like planner ; and when at the time of any biennial election 
thereafter of directors by the general court the number of the directors for the time being who shall 
have resided for such time in India, exclusive of any such directors whose term of office may expire 
with the day of the election, and of the directors appointed by the Crown, is less than 6. the directors 
to be then elected, or so many of such directors as may be necessary tor making up the number of di¬ 
rectors who shall have resided for such time In India to 6, shall be a person or persons who shall have 
resided for such time in India— % 0. 

Qualification cf a Director as respects the Possession of East India Stock. — Notwithstanding the pro¬ 
vision of the charter of the 10th year of King William 111., any person shall be deemed, so far as respects 
the possession of stock of the said company, to be qualified to be chosen or appointed and to continue a 
director of the said company, under this Act, who 6hall have iu his own name and in his own right and 
to his own use 1000/. or more in the capital stock of ihe said company ; and all enactments and all pro¬ 
visions of any charter or bye-law having reference to the qualification of a director shall be construed as 
If the said sura of 1000/. were substituted therein, and in the said chaiter of King William III., for the 
sups of 2,000/.; and in the case of any such director appointed by H. Majesty, it shall be sufficient if, 
before Jte shall act as such director, he shall have such qualification in the said capital stock as is re¬ 
quired under this Act, although he may not have the same at the time of his appointment; and every 
person who shall he hereafter elected or appointed a director of tne said company shall, before he shall 
' act as such director, make the following declaration: — 

I, A. B. do declare, that the sum of 1000/. now standing in I my own right and not in trust for any other person or persona 
my name of the stocX of the E. 1. Company belongs to me in | whatsoever.—§ 10. 

Clause IT enacts, that directors appointed by II. Majesty may sit in Parliament. —$ 11. 

Clause 12 enacts, that the authority of the preseut directors shall cease on the 2nd Wednesday of 
April, 1^54.^.$ 12. 3 


Directors before acting to take ihe Oath herein named .—Every person who shall hereafter be appointed 
or elected a director of the said company shall, before he shall act in that office, take the following oath, 
instead of the oath now appointed to be taken by a director ; that is to say, 


I, A. B. do swear, that I wiHbe faithful to her Majesty, 
Jueen Victoria, and will to the best of mjr ability perforin the 
luty assigned to me as a director of the E. I. Company In the 


adml nistration of the government of India in trust for the 
crown—S 13- Se help metiod. 


K The act then goes on to make certain provisions in regard to the presidencies In India, the appoint¬ 
ment of members of council, &c. - It, also, enacts that the salary of the'president of the Board of Control 


villous herein-after ipentkmed, respecting the appointment of persons to the civil service of the said 
company, and the ndmftsidn Of students iuto the college of the said company at Haileybury, (that ia to 
say,) s. 4& of thd 83 Geo. 3. c. 155., and ss. 103, 104, 105. 106* and J07 of the 9 & 4 Will. 4. c. 85. ihhU . 
be repealed, and all powers, rights, or privileges of the court of directors of the said company t*> nomi¬ 
nate or appoint person* to be admitted as students or candidates for such admission, or as assistant sur¬ 
geons in the forces of the said company, shall cease 0s regards all vacancies which Shall ocbuc ott or after 
the 30th April, 1854. — § 3G. w , 
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Persons desirous, £<n — Subjectto such' regulations asmaybe made by the Board of Control^any 
person being a naturaUborn subject of H. Majesty who may be desirous of being admitted into the iald 
(Pbllego of Iiaileybtiry; or of being appointed an ‘assistant surgeon in the company** forces*, shall be ad- 
mittod to be examined as a candidate for such admission or appointment mi actively. -*.4 37>, .. . -■/ 

JSoard of Control to make Regulations* — It siiall be lawful for the said Board of Con tretafeArty time 
afterthe passing of this Act, and from time to time, to frame and make.regulations notiactWiswtent 
the provisions of this Act concerning snchexamlnations, admissions, and appointments, and concerning 
the examination of persons to be admitted as students into the military seminary of the said company fee 
Addiscombe, and.for such other purposes ns herein-after mentioned, and the said Board may from timo* 
to time alter or vary such regulations as to the said Board may seem expedient: provided o1ways,.tb*& 
all regulations to be made by the said Board under this Aft shall belaid before Parliament-withbl H' 
days after the making thereof, if Parliament be sitting, and if Parliament be not sitting, then within M 
days after the next meeting thereof/— 4 38. 

Regulations at to Admission to Hailcybury rrnd Addiscombe, and for Examination of Candidates.— 
It shall be lawful for the xaid Board, by such regulations as aforesaid, to determine the age and quali¬ 
fications in all respects of persons to be admitted students into the said college and seminary respectively, 
and of persons who may be examined as candidates for such admission, and to make provisions for Ad¬ 
mitting such qualified candidates to examination, and prescribing the branches of knowledge in which 
such candidates shall be examined, and generally for regulating and conducting such examinations, and 
fdr admitting into such college and seminary respectively qualified persona from among candidates who 
shall have been examined as aforesaid. — § 39. 

Regulations as to Admission into the Civil and Military Service , and of Assistant Surgeons — It 
shall be also lawful for the said Board, by such regulations as aforesaid, to determine the ate and qua¬ 
lifications of persons to be appointed to the civil service of the said company in India, or to their military 
service there, or as assistant surgeons in the said company’s forces, and to prescribe the branches of 
knowledge in which candidates for Appointment to the civil and military service respectively of tbesaM 
company in India, and for appointment of 6uch assistant surgeons as aloresaid, shall be examined, and 
generally to provide for regulating aud conducting such respective examinations. — 4 

Pet sons qualified and entitled according to the Regulations only to he appointed. — Such persona 
only shall be appointed or admitted by the court of directors to the civil and military serviep of the said 
company in India, or as such assistant surgeons as aforesaid, as shall be qualified ami entitled to ad¬ 
mission according to the regulations for the time being in force under this Act, and the court of directors 
shall from time to time appoint such persons as may become entitled to appointments umler such regu¬ 
lations.— 4 41. 

Board of Control to appoint Examiners — It shall be lawful for the said Board of Control from time 
to time to appoint such persons as thev may see fit, to be respectively examiners for conducting the exa¬ 
minations, under the regulations to be made under this Act, of persons desirous of being admitted as 
students into the said college at Huiieybury and seminary at Addiscombe, and of candidates for appoint¬ 
ment to the civil and military service respectively of the said company, and of persons desirous of being 
appointed assistant surgeons in the said company’s forceB.— $ 42. 

Clause 43 enacts, that this Act shall, save as otherwise provided, commence and take effect on the 
30th day of April, 1854. 

The directors choose annually, from amongst themselvos, a chairman and a deputy chairman. They 
are required by bye-laws to meet once in every week at least: but they frequently meet oltener, hs occasion, 
requires Their determinations are guided by a majority : in case of equality, the question is decided hy 
the drawing of a lot by the treasurer ; upon all questions of importance, the sense of $he court is taken 
by ballot. The Company’s officers, both at home and abroad, receive their appointments immediately 
from the court; to whom they are responsible for the due and faithful discharge of the trust reposed 
in them. 

Secret Committee —The principal powers of the court of directors are vested in a secret committee, 
forming a sort of cabinet or privy council. All communications of a confidential or delicate nature 
between the Board of Control and the Company are submitted, in the first instance.at least, to the con* 
sideratlon of this committee; and the directions of the Board, as to political affairs, may be transmitted 
direct to India, through the committee, without being seen by the other directors. The secret com* 
raittee is appointed by the court of directors, and its member# are sworn to secresy. 


III. East Indies (State op Society in, growing Demand for English Goods, 
Trade, Colonisation, etc.). 

1. Distinction of Castes in lad a. Inaccuracy of the Representations as to the Inhabit¬ 
ants being unalterably attached to ancient Customs and Practices . — We have taken occa¬ 
sion, in the preceding sketch of the history of the East India Company, repeatedly to 
notice the small extent of the trade carried on by its agency. It was Contended, 
however, that this was to be ascribed, not to the deadening influence of monopoly, byt 
to the peculiar state of the people of India. A notion has long been prevalent in this 
quarter of the world, that the Hindoos a r e a race unsusceptible of change or improve¬ 
ment of any sort; that every man is brought up to the profession of his father, and can 
engage in none else; and that, owing to the simplicity and unalterableness of their 
habits, they never Can be consumers, at least to any considerable extent, of foreign com¬ 
modities. “ What is now in India, has always been there, and is likely still to continue.’* 
— ( Robertson's Disquisition, p. 202.) The Hindoos of this day are said to be the same 
as the Hindoos of the age of Alexander the Great* The description of them given by 
Arrian has been quoted as applying to their actual situation. It is affirmed that they 
have neither improved nor retrograded; and we are referred to India as to a country- 
in which the institutions and manners that prevailed 30 X) years ago may still be' 
found m their pristine puWty ! The President de Goguet lays it down distinctly, iflhls 
learnedi and invaluable work oq the origin of laws, arts, and sciences, iKat in J[ndi$ 
^everyUrade is confined to a particular caste, and can be exercised only by those whoa* 
parerttsyprofessyd. ( Origin of Laws, fyc. Eng. trans, vol. hi. p. 24.) ' Dr. Ijtobert- 
so^my|^tbA* $$ station qfwcry Hindoo it unalterably Jived} his destiny is irrevocable & 
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- arid. the walk of life is marked out, from which he must never deviate.”—*[Disquisition on 
India, p. 199.) The same opluioqs are maintained by later authorities. Dr*. Tenant 
says, that “ the whole Indian community is divided into 4 great classes; and each 
class is stationed between certain walls of separation, which are impassable by the purest 
virtue, and most conspicuous merit.*’— (Quoted by Mr. Rickards, p. £.) This unal¬ 
terable destiny of individuals has been repeatedly assumed in the despatches and official 
papers put forth by the East India Company; and has -been referred to on all occa¬ 
sions by them and their servants, as a proof that the depressed and miserable condition 
of the natives is not owing to misgovernment, or to the weight of the burdens laid 
upon them; and that it is in vain to think of materially improving their condition, or of 
making them acquainted with new arts, or giving them new habits, so long as the insti¬ 
tution of castes, and the prejudices to .which it has given rise, preserve their ascendancy 
unimpaired. 

But notwithstanding the universal currency which the opinions now referred to have 
obtained, and the high authority by which they are supported, they are, in all the most 
essential respects, entirely without, foundation I The books and codes of the Hindoos 
themselves, and the minute and careful observations that have recently been made on 
Indian society, have shown that the influence ascribed to the institution of castes by the 
ancients, and by the more early modern travellers, has been prodigiously exaggerated. 
In the first part of his work on India, Mr. Rickards has established, partly by 
references to the authoritative books of the Hindoos, and partly by his own observations, 
and those of Mr. Colebrook, Ur. Heber, and other high authorities, that the vast ma¬ 
jority of the Hindoo population may, and, in fact, does engage in all sorts of employ¬ 
ments. It has been further shown, that there is nothing in the structure of Indian 
society to oppose any serious obstacle to the introduction of new arts, or the spread 
of improvement; and that the causes of the poverty and misery of the people must be 
sought for in other circumstances than the institution of castes, and the nature of Hindoo 
superstition. 

The early division of the population into the 4 great classes of priests (Brahmins), 
soldiers (Cshatryas), husbandmen and artificers (Vaisyas), and slaves (Sudras), was 
maintained only for a very short period. The Hindoo traditions record that a partial 
intermixture of these classes took place at a very remote epoch; and the mixed brood 
thence arising were divided into a vast variety of new tribes, or castes, to whom, speaking 
generally, no employments are forbidden. 

“ The employments,” says Mr. Rickards, “ allowed to these mixed and impure castes, may be B.aid to 
be every description of handicraft and occupation for which the wants of human society have created a 
demand. Though many seem to take their names from their ordinary trade or profession, and some 
have duties assigned them too low and disgusting for any others to perform, but from the direst neces¬ 
sity; yet no employment, generally speaking, is forbidden to the mixed and impure tribes, excepting 
three of the prescribed duties of the sacerdotal class; viz. teaching the Vedas, officiating at a sacrifice, 
and receiving presents from a pure-handed giver ; which three are exclusively lirahminical 

Mr. Colebrook, who is acknowledged on all hands to be one of the very highest 
authorities as to all that respects Indian affairs, has a paper in the fifth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, the subject of castes. In this paper, Mr. Colebrook states that 
the Jatirnalu, a Hindoo work, enumerates forty-two mixed classes springing from the 
intercourse of a man of inferior class wit!) a woman of a superior class, or in the inverse 
Order of the classes. Now, if we add to these the number that must have sprung from 
intermixture in the direct order of the classes, and the hosts further • arising from the 
continued intermixture of the mixed tribes amongst themselves, we shall not certainly 
be disposed to dissent from Mr. Oolebrook’s conclusion, “that the subdivisions of these 
classes have further multiplied distinctions to an endless variety .” 

Mr. Colebrook has given the following distinct and accurate account of the pro«» 
fessions and employments of the several classes at the present day. It forms a cqrious 
conrimentary on the “ irrevocable destiny ” of Dr. Robertson, and the “ impassable walls ** 
of Ur. Tennant. 

“ A Brahman , unable to subsist by his duties, may live by the duty of a soldier; If he cannot get a 
subsistence by either of these employments, he may apply to tillage and attendance on cattle, or gain a' 
competence by traffic, avoiding certain commodities. A Cshatrua in distress may subsist by all theso 
means ; but he must not have recourse to the highest functions. In seasons.of distress, a further latitude 
Is given. The practice of medicine, and other learned professions, painting, and other arts, work for 
wages, menial service, alms, and usury, are among thejnodesof subsistence allowed both to the Brahman 
and Cshatrya, A Vdisya, unable to subsist by his own duties, may descend to the servile Acts of a Sudra ; 
and a Sudra, not finding employment by waiting on men of the higher (lasses, may subsist by handicraft*; 
principally following those mechanical operations, as joinery and masonry, and practical arts, as pointing 
and writing, by which he may serve men of superior classes ; and although a man of a lower clas* is jin 
general restricted from the acts of a higher class, the Sudra is expressly permitted-to become a trader, 
or a hpshandman. 

** Besides the particular occupation assigned to each of the mixed classes, they hhVO thd alternative of 
foU9WJntt<$hat profession, which regularly belongs to the class from which they dftit 1 # t^f^rigln on 
the mother’s side ; those at least have such an option who are bom in theutreofc order Ortho,classes. 
The wired classes are also permitted to subsist by any of the duties of a Sudta, Wat to, by menial service, 
by handicrafts, by commerce, and agriculture. Hence it appears, that, AUtosr BTMnr ocovrATioN, 
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THOUGH REGULARLY IT BE THE PROFESSION OP A PARTICULAR GLASS, IS OPEN TO MOOT OTHER CLASSES ; 
and that the limitations, far ifrom being rigorous, do In fact reserve only the peculiar profession of the 
Brahman < which consists in teaching the Veda, and officiating at religious ceremonies.” 

‘hV We have thus,” says Mr. Richards, by. whom this passage has been- quoted, “ the highest existing 
authority for rejecting the doctrine of the whole Hindoo community ‘ being .divided into four castes,’ 
and of their peculiar prerogatives being guarded inviolate by ‘ impassable walls of separation.’ It is 
also ilearthat the intermixture of castes had taken place, to an indefinite extent, at the time when 
the Bherma Sastra was composed, which Sir William Jones computes to be about 880 years B. C. ; for the 
mixed classes arc specified In this work, and it also refers, in many places, to past times, and to events 
which a course of time only could have brought about.' The origin or the Intermixture is therefore lost 
in'the remotest and obscurest antiquity ; and having been carried on through a long course of ages, a 
heterogeneous mass is every where presented to us, in these latter times, without a single example, in 
any particular state, or kingdom, or separate portion of the Hindoo community, of that quadruple 
division of’eastes, which has been so confidently insisted upon. 

“ I have myself seen carpenters of five or six different ca6tes, and ns many different bricklayers, cm-- 
ployed on the same building. The same diversity of castes may be observed among the craftsmen fn 
dockyards, and all other great works’; and those who have resided for any time in the principal com¬ 
mercial cities of India must be sensible that every increasing demand for labour, in all its different 
-branches and varieties of old Rfld new arts, has been speedily and effectually supplied, in spite of the tre¬ 
mendous institution of castes, which we are taught to believe forms so impassable an obstruction to the 
advancement of Indian industry.” 

2. Growing Demand for English Goods. — It is difficult to suppose that the directors 
of the East India Company should not have been early aware of the fallacy of the opinions 
as to the fixedness of Indian habits. So far, however, as we know, they did not, in 
this instance, evince any acquaintance with the discoveries of their servants. On the 
contrary, in all the discussions that took place with respect to tile opening of the trade 
in 1814, the Company invariably contended that no increase of trade to India could be 
expected. In a letter of the chairman and deputy chairman to the Right Honourable 
Robert Dundas, dated 13th of January, 1809, it is stated, that the small demand for 
foreign commodities in India “ results from the nature of the Indian people, their climate 
and their usages. The articles of first necessity their own country furnishes more 
abundantly and more cheaply than it is possible for Europe to supply them. The labour 
of the great body of the common people only enables them to subsist on rice, and to 
wear a slight covering of cotton cloth ; they, therefore, can purchase none of the super¬ 
fluities we offer them. The comparatively few in better circumstances, restricted, like 
the rest, by numerous religious and civil customs, of which all are remarkably tenacious, 
find few of our commodities to their taste; and their climate, so dissimilar to ouis, 
renders many of them unsuitable to their use; so that a commerce between them and 
us cannot proceed far upon the principle of supplying mutual wants. Hence, except 
woollens, in a very limited degree, for mantles in the cold season, and metals, on a scale 
also very limited, to be worked up by their own artisans for the few utensils they need, 
hardly any of our staple commodities find a vent among the Indians ; the other exports 
which Europe sends to India being chiefly consumed by the European population there, 
and some of the descendants of the early Portuguese settlers; all of whom, taken* col¬ 
lectively, form but a small body, in view to any question of national commerce. 

( Papers published by authority of the East India Company , 1813, p. 21.) 

The volume from which we have made this extract contains a variety of passages to 
the same effect. So confident, indeed, were the Company that tliejjiiad carried the trade 
to India to the utmost extent of which it was capable, that it was expressly stated, in 
resolutions passed in a general court held at the India House, on the 2Gth of January 
1813, “ that no large or sudden addition can be made to the amount of British exports 
to India or China; ” that the Company had suffered a loss in attempting to extend this 
branch of their trade; that the warehouses at home were glutted with Indian com¬ 
modities for which there was no demand ; and that to open the outports to the trade 
would be no other than “ a ruinous transfer of it into new channels, to the destruction 
of immense and costly establishments, and the beggary of many thousandsof industrjpus 
individuals.” 

Luckily, however, these representations were unable to prevent the opening of .the 
trade, and the result has sufficiently demonstrated their fallacy. The enterprise and 
exertion of individuals has vastly increased our exports to India — to that very country 
which the Company had so confidently, pronounced was, and would necessarily continue 
to be, incapable of affording any additional outlet for our peculiar products ! 

The commercial accounts for 1812 and 1813 were unfortunately destroyed by the fire 
at the Custom-house. The trade to India was opened on the 10th of April, 1814 ; and 
in that year the declared or real value of the products exported from Great Britain to 
the epnptttes eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, excepting China, by t$e East India 
■Company, was 826,5581, and by the private traders, 1,048,132/. In 1817, tile Com¬ 
pany’s exports had declined to 638,382/., while those of the private traders had increased 
, to 2,750*338/. .{ apd in 1828, the former had sunk to only 488,601/., while the latter had 
increased to 3,979,072/., being more than double the total exports to Indiafftswell by 
the ^omppny a$ by private traders in 1814! Since then the market has coirtfhued 
progressively to increase. At an average of the 6 years ending with 1849 the declared 
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value of the exports of British goods amounted to ho less than 6,313,668/; a* year I* the 
- declared value of those exported in 1849 being 6,803,274/. 

The Company stated, and no doubt truly, that they lost every large sum in attempt¬ 
ing to extend the demand for British woollens in India and Chin£, which, notwith¬ 
standing, continues very limited. But in their efforts to force the sale of woollens, 
they seem to have entirely forgotten that we had attained to great excellency in 
the manufacture of cotton stuffs, the article principally made use of as clothing in 
Hindostan; and that, notwithstanding the cheapness of labour in India, the advantage 
we derived from our superior machinery might enable us.to offer cotton stuffs the 
natives at a lower price than they could,afford to manufacture them for. No SQoifer, 
however, had the trade been open to private adventurers, than this channel of enter- 
Was explored ; and the result has been, that, instead of bringing cottons from India 
to England, the former has become one of the best and most extensive markets for the 
tottons of the latter. We question, indeed, whether, in the whble history of commerce, 
another equally striking example can be produced of the powerful influence of com¬ 
petition in opening new and almost boundless fields for the successful prosecution of 
commercial enterprise. 

In 1814, the first year of the free trade to India, the exports of cotton amounted to 
81 7,000 yards, of which only about 170,000 yards, valued at 17,778/., were exported by 
the Company 1 The progress of the trade has since been such that, in 1852, we 
exported to India 352,637,240 yards cotton stuffs, and 24,802,091 lbs. twist and yarn, 
ex hosiery, lace, and small wares, the agg. declared value of the whole being 5,358,442/. 

; The demand for several other articles of British manufacture has recently increased 
though not in the same unprecedented manner as cotton, with considerable rapidity. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said as to the immutability of Hindoo habits, the fact 
is not to be denied, that a taste for European products and customs is rapidly spreading 
itself over India. And the fair presumption is, that it will continue to gain, ground 
according as education is more diffused, and as the natives become better acquainted 
with our language, arts, and habits. The authenticity of I>r. Heber’s statements cannot 
, t)e called in question j and there are many passages in different parts of his Journal that 
might be quoted in corroboration of what has now been stated. Our limits, however, 
will only permit of our making a very few extracts. 

" Nor have the religious prejudices, and the unchangeableness of the Hindoo habits, been less exagge¬ 
rated, Some of the best Informed of their nation, with whom I have conversed, assure me, that half their 
most remarkable customs of civil and domestic life are borrowed from their Mohammedan conquerors ; 
ami at present there is an obviotis and increasing disposition to imitate the English in evert/ thing , which 
has already led to very remarkable changes, ana will, probably, to still more important. The wealthy 
natives now all affect to have their houses decorated with Corinthian pillars, and filled with English fur¬ 
niture ; they drive the best horses and the most dashing carriages in Calcutta; many of them sneak 
English fluently, and are tolerably read in English literature : and the children of one of our friends Isaw 
one day dressed in jackets and trowsers, with round hats, shoes, and stockings. In the Bengalee news¬ 
papers. Of which there are two or three, politics are canvassed with a bias, ns 1 am told, inclined to 
Whiggism ; and one of their leading men gave a great dinner, not long since, in honour of the Spanish 
revolution : among the lower orders the same feeling shows itself more beneficially in a growing neglect 
of caste.”—(Vol.ii. p.306.) 

“ To say that the UJflpDos or Mussulmans are deficient in. any essontial feature of a civilised people, is 
an assertion which I canscarcely suppose to be made by any who have lived with them : their manners 
are at least as pleasing and courteous as those in the corresponding stations of life among ourselves ; their 
house-) aTe larger,'and, according to their wants and climate, to the full as convenient as ours ; their ar¬ 
chitecture is at least as elegant; nor is it true that in the mechanic arts they are inferior to the general 
run of European nations.' Where they fall short of us, (which is chiefly in agricultural implements, and 
the mechanics of common life,) they are not, so far as 1 have understood of Italy and the south of France, 
surpassed in any degree by the people of those countries. Their goldsmiths and weavers produpe as 
beautiful fabrics as our own ; ami it is so far from true that they are obstinately wedded to their old pat¬ 
terns, that they show an anxiety to imitate our models, and do imitate them very.successfully. The ships 
hrtilt by native artists at Horn bay are notoriously as good as any which 6ail from London or Liverpool. 

carriages and gigs which they supply at Calcutta are as handsome, though not as durable, as those 
of Long Acre. In the little town of Monghyr, 300 miles from Calcutta, I had pistols, double-barrelled 

f uns, and different pieces of cabinet work, brought down to my boat for sale, which in outward form (for 

know no further) nobody but perhaps Mr.-could detect to be of Hindoo origin ; and at 

Delhi, in the shop of a wealthy native jeweller, 1 found brooches, ear-rings, snuff-boxes, &c. of the 
latest models (so far -as 1 am a judge), and ornamented with French devices and mottoes.”—(Vol. ii. 
p .»*.)- 

As Bishop Heber penetrated into the interior of India, he found the same taste as in 
r Calcutta, for European articles and for luxuries, to prevail every where among the natives. 

Of Benares, he writes as follows: — 

' u But wlmt surprised me still more, as I penetrated further into It, were the large, lofty, and habdSome 
dwelling-houses, the beauty and apparent richness of the goods exposed in the bazaars, and the evident 
hum of business. Benares is in fact a very industrious and wealthy, as well as a very holy city. It Is the 
great mart where the shawls of the north, the diamonds of the south^Jtnd the muslins of Dacca and the 
eastern provinces centre; and it has very considerable silk, cotton, and floe woollen bumufactories of its 
own ; wnilo English hardware, swords, shields, Hnd spears, from Lucknow and Mofighyr, amt those Eu¬ 
ropean luxuries and 'elegancies which are daily becoming more po/tulat in India, circulate from hence 
through Bundlecuod, Gorruckpoor, Nepaul, ana other tracts which are removed from the main artery of 
the Ganges.” —(Vol. i. p.289.) t* ' ‘ 

Proceeding still further Into the interior of the country, and wliep at Nusseerabad, 

w. - . * m 
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distant above 1,^00 miles from Calcutta, the bishop continues his Journal iu the same 
strain ; viz.: — 

3 ttopean articles are, at NoH«erabad *, as might be expected, very deaV; the shops are kept by a 
and two Parsers from Bombay: they had in their list all the usnaMtems of a Calcutta warehouse^ 
h cotton Cloths, both white ana printed, are to be me£ with commohty in wear atfcong the people of 
the country, and may, I learned to my surprise, bo bought best and choapest, as well as all kinds of nard- 
ware, crockery, writing-d&sks, &c., at Bailee, a large town and celebrated mart in Marwar, on the edge of 
the desert, several days’journey west of Joudpoor, where, till very lately, no European was known to 
have penetrated.”—.(Vol. ii. p. 8f6.) 

As to the character of the Hindoos, their capacity, and even anxious desire, for im¬ 
provement, the bishop’s testimony is equally clear and decided; and as this is a point of 
pfe-eminent importance, the reader’s attention is requested to tlie following statements. 

** jp the schools which have been lately established in this part of the empire, of which there are at 
present O'established by the Church Missionary, and 11 by the Christian Knowledge Societies, some 
very unexpected fact* have occurred. As all direct attempts to convert the children are disclaimed, the 
parents send them without scruple. But it is no less strange than true, that there is no objection made 
to the use of the Old and New Testament as a class-book ; that so long as the teachers do not urge them 
to feat what will make them lose their caste, or to be baptized, or to curse their country’s gods, they readily 
consent to every thing else; and not only Mussulmans, but Brahmins, stand by with perfect coolness, and 
listen sometimes with apparent interest and pleasure, while the scholars, by the road side, are reading the 
stories of the creation and of Jesus Christ.” —(Vol. ii. p. 290.) 

“ Hearing all I had heard of the prejudices of the Hindoos and Mussulmans, I certainly did not at ail 
expect to find that the common people would, not only without objection, but with the greatest thankful¬ 
ness, send their children to schools on Bell’s system ; and they seem to be fully sensible of the advantages 
conferred by writing, arithmetic, and, above all, by a knowledge of English. There are now in Calcutta, 
and the surrounding villages, 20 boys’ schools, containing 60 to 120 each ; and 23 girls’, each of 25 or 30.” 
— (Vol.il. p. 300.) 

“ In the same holy city (Benares) I visited another college, founded lately by a wealthy Hindoo banker, 
and intrusted by him to the management of the Church Missionary .Society, in which, besides a gramma¬ 
tical knowledge of the Hindoostanee language, as well ns Persian and Arabic, the senior boys could pass 
a good examination in English grammar, in Hume’s History of England, Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, the 
use of the gtobfes, and the principal facts and moral precepts of the Gospel; most of them writing beauti¬ 
fully in the-Persian, and very tolerably in theEnglish character, and excelling most boys 1 have met with 
in the accuracy and readiness of their arithmetic.—(Vol. ii. p. 388.) 

" The different nations which I have seen in India (for it is a great mistake to suppose that all India 
Is peopled by a single race, or that there is not as great a disparity between the inhabitants of Guzerat* 
Bengal, the Dooab, and the Deccan, both in language, manners, and physiognomy* as between any four 
nations in Europe,) have, of course, in a greater or less degree, the vices which must be expected to at¬ 
tend on arbitrary government, a demoralising and absurd religion, and (in all the independent states, and 
in some of the districts which are partially subject to the British) a laxity of law, and an almost universal 

f irevalence of iutestine feuds and habits of plunder. The general character, however, has much which 
s extremely pleasing to me : they are brave, courteous, intelligent, and most eager after knowledge and 
improvement, with a remarkable talent for the sciences of geometry, astronomy, &c., as well as for the 
arts of painting and sculpture. In all these points they have had great difficulties to struggle with, both 
from the want of models, instruments, and elementary instruction ^ the indisposition, or rather the horror, 
entertained, till latcdy, by many among their European masters, for giving them instruction of any kind * 
and now from the real difficulty winch exists of translating works of scicpce into languages which have 
no corresponding terms.”— (Vol. ii. p. 409.) 

Even if our space permitted, it would be unnecessary to add to these extracts. The 
facts and circumstances now mentioned, must, we think, satisfy every one that there is 
nothing in the nature of Indian society, in the institution of castes as at present existing, 
or in the habits and customs of the natives, to hinder them from advancing in the career 
of civilisation, commerce, and wealth. “ It may safely be asserted,” says Mr. Hamilton, 

“ that with so vast an extent of fertile soil, peopled by so many milffbns of tractable and 
industrious inhabitants, Hindostan is capable of supplying the whole world with any 
species of tropical merchandise; the production, in fact, being ouly limited by the 
demand.” 

3. Trade with India. — We had occasion to animadvert, in the former edition of this 
work, on the difficulties under which the trade with India then laboured, in consequence 
of the duties on sugar, rum, and other Indian products, being very much mghcr than 
those laid on the same articles when imported from the colonies in the West Indies. It 
is needless, however, tp enlarge on the manifest inexpediency of such policy, or to cnt6r 
into any lengthened arguments to prove that governments are bound to treat all who 
are subject to their authority with the same equal and impartial justice. The discri¬ 
minating duties now referred to have been happily "all, or nearly all, abolished, and the 
products of India and of our other dependencies come into the home market on the 
same equal terms. The beneficial influence of this wise and liberal policy has been 
strikingly evinced in the increased imports of sugar and coffee from India. Indeed the 
only obstacle to the all but indefinite increase in the demand for our manufactures in 
that extensive dependency consists in the difficulty of obtaining return cargoes suit¬ 
able for our markets ; and the truth is, that the late rapid extension of the demand for 
British cottons and other ‘goods in India, is principally ascribable to the increased" 
imports of sugar, coffee, and other Indian Articles. Commerce, it must never be forgotten, 
is nothing but aa exchange of equivalents; * and it is idle to attempt increasing 
exportation without at the same time increasing-importation. 

a Nutseerabad, near Ajmere, in the heart of the Rajepoot country, 
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' Sit Gebrgc I,arpent furnished the following estimate of the trade of India and China 
with Great Britain in 1837-38 to a committee of the House of Commons; Slid taking 
it for a basis, and making the necessary alterations, the following estimate of its present 
(1850) amount may not, perhaps, be very wide of-the mark. 


Exports to England, 

Mode in which Exports from India are paid for. ■ j 

Indigo ------ 

Sugar • . - 

Silk - • 

Bilk piece goods - - • 

Saltpetre .... 

Rloe « • • - * 

, Sundry articles - 

Bombay cotton, St c. ... 

Tea from China • - * - 

Silk and other articles from do. - 

Total - - - 1 

Estimat. Value. 

British manufactures sent to India 

Do. to China - 

Romlttanrea of private fortunes - 
E. 1. Company’s home charges 

Opium sent to China ... 
Cotton Do. ... 

Deduct bullion to India and England 

Total - 

Estimat. Value. 

£ 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

800/100 

350/(00 

300,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 

£ 

1,500,000 

6,000/100 

500,000 

3/(00,000 

4/100/(00 

1,000/(00 

15,000,000 

3,450,000 

11,650,000 

11,550,000 


Indigo grows luxuriantly from the equator to the 30th degree of lat.; but in India 
ttiB best is produced in Bengal and Bahar, between lat. 23° and 27° N., and long. 84° 
and 90° E. j everywhere else the product is inferior. The annual produce of all the 
Bengal provs. may be estimated at about 9,000,000 lbs., produced on about 1,250,000 
acres of cultivated land ; the planters, at an average, farming about 2,500 acres each. 
The prime cost of the article to the planters has been estimated at 1,680,000/.; the 
gross profit on which, including risk and charges to the port of exportation, amounts to 
40 per cent. The production of silk, in India is confined to Bengal, and the produce 
is inferior. 

Opium has been, for many years past, and still is, an article of great and rapidly 
increasing export to China, the Malay Islands, and elsewhere. The exports to China 
may at present (1853) be estimated at the prodigious amount of from 52,000 to 54,000 
chests, worth from 30,000,000 to 33,000,000 doll. This vast importation into Chinn, 
not being balanced by any corresponding exportation of ordinary merchandise, is the 
cause of the heavy drain for bullion now operating on that country. The poppy may 
be said to take the place in Indian agriculture that the vine and olive occupy in that of 
S. Europe. Its growth within the British territories has been confined to Bahar and 
the Benares districts; but in the province Malwah, most part of which is included in the 
dominions of Scindia, it is extensively cultivated, and pays an export duty on being 
shipped from ports in our territories. It is produced under a monopoly, and yields 
a large revenue to government. 

The principal export of cotton is to China ; but the export to Great Britain-is also 
very considerable, having amounted to 84,101,961 lbs, in 1848, and to 70,838,515 lbs. in 
1849. But large as this importation may appear, it does not really amount to l-8th 
part of our whole annual consumption of cotton wool 1 

Notwithstanding the vast, and all hut unlimited, capacities of British India for the 
production of sugar, its total export, in 1838, amounted to little more than two thirds 
of the exports of sugar from the Mauritius ! This miserable result was wholly, or 
almost wholly, ascribable to the inferior quality of East Indian sugars, owing to the 
very rude and imperfect methods in which they were prepared; but it was partly, also, 
ascribable to the circumstance of E. Indian sugars having been burdened, previously 
tb 1836, with a duty of 8s. a cwt. over and above the duty charged on W. Indian 
Sugars, But in the course of that year Bengal sugars were put on the same footing, in 
respect of duties, as those of the W. Indian colonies; and of late years a great improve¬ 
ment has been effected in the manufacture of E. Indian sugars, the best of which are 
liow about equal to the, best of those from Jamaica and Demerara. In consequence of 
the circumstances now referred to, and of the comparatively high price of sugar in this 
country, the imports from India increased with great rapidity. 

We subjoin an account of the importation. of sugar from British India, ex Ceylon, 
during the three years before and the three years subsequent to the equalisation of the 
duties: — 


Years. 

Imports. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Duty. 

1833 - - 

1834 

1835 

Cwt I . 

111,731 

76,613 

100,856 

32s. per cwt. 

1836 - 

1837 - 

1858 - 

CwU . 

152,163 

Sfif.,657 

428,854 

24/. per cwt. 


The imports from India have since continued to increase, though not, perhaps, so rapidly 
as was anticipated ; and it is thought by some that when the duties on foreign and 
colonial sugars are equalised, the sugar of India will have fcothe diffleplty in maintaining 
its ground. The imports hi 1848 amounted to 1,932,745 cwtsi, and in, 1849 to 
1 , 482,794 cwts. 
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The Volition of the discriminating duty, in favour of Bengal sugars, being founded 
on reason and equity, it has since been extended to all parts of British India* and to 
Ceylpn. Nothing, indeed, as already observed, could be more unjust and ^inconsistent 
with sound principle, than to impose higher duties on the products of one portion or 
dependency of the empire than on those of another. 

The corn of India, both rice and wheat, is inferior to that of most other countries, for 
the same reason that its cotton and sugar are inferior, both being the produce of a rude 
husbandry, and rude preparation, llice is scalded instead of being kiln-dried ; and 
wheat is never dried at all, except in the sun. It was supposed that the latter might be 
largely imported under a free com trade into England ; but it does not appear that 
there are any real grounds for such an opinion. Indian wheat is, speaking generally, 
very inferior to British wheat; and it could not be imported, in ordinary years, at less 
than from 40«. to 44 s. a quaster. Its price, free on board at Calcutta, may be taken 
at 16«. or 17s. a quarter; to which, if we add 16s. or 18s. for freight to England, and 
7*. or 9s. for profits and landing charges here, it is abundantly plain that, except in 
high priced years, it would not answer to import Indian corn. 

Previously to the discovery of nitrate of soda in S. America, Bengal and Bahar had 
a monopoly of the trade in saltpetre. And, contrary to what might have been antici¬ 
pated, the exports from the latter do not appear to have been at all affected by that 
discovery. In proof of this statement it is enough to mention, that the exports of salt¬ 
petre from Calcutta amounted, in 1851-52, to 709,500 maunds. Dyes, shell-lac, linseed, 
safflower, sal-ammoniac, castor-oil, coffee from Malabar, tea from Assam, &c., tin, 
antimony, catechu, and pearl sago, arc other exports worthy of mention; and which 
owe their importance as such principally to the commercial enterprise and talent of 
Europeans. 

Statement of the Quantities of the Principal Articles imported into the United Kingdom from British 
India (the East India Company’s Territories and Ceylon) in 1848. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

1 Articles. 

Quantities. 

Cassia I.ignea - - lbs. 

Cinnamon - - * — 

Coffee « • • — 

Cotton piece goods - - pieces 

(iinger ... cwts. 

Gum arable • - - — 

I,ir dye ... lb*. 

Shull lac - - - — 

Hump, undressed - - cwts. 

Hides, untannud - — 

Indigo ... lbs. 

Castor oil - * - 

Pepper - - — 

37,019 

237,154 

30,851,465 

.114,306 

6,990 

13,687 

488,978 

1,604,655 

258,238 

6'i,99*> 

6,393,089 

513,456 

7,487.331 

Rice - cwts. 

I Cotton wool - * . Iks. 

I Saltpetre and cubic nitre . cwts. 

Senna ... lbs- 

( Itaw and waste silk - • —- 

Bandannas: handkerchiefs, &c. pieces 
Sugar, unrefined - • cwts. 

Rhubarb - llw. 

Nutmegs - - . — 

Sago ... cwts. 

Sjdrits ... galls. 

Sheep’s wool - . lbs. 

844,642 

84,101,961 

286,990 

807,385 

772,15* 

298,158 

1,332,745 

17,843 

199,039 

63,426 

882,483 

5,997,435 


An Account of the Quantities and declared Values of the PHncipnl Articles of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufactures, exported from the U. Kingdom to India (inc. Ceylon) in 1802. 


ApjmTfcl, slops,and haberdashery value 
Anns and ammunition - - — 

Bacon and hams - • < wts. 

Meet and ale - barrels 

Hooks printed - - - cwu, 

liras* and copper manufactures — 
Hditer and cheese - - — 

Oonis, cinders, and culm 
1 'ordage - 

Cotton manufacture* entered by 
the > ard 

' hosiery, lnce.and small wares 
Co’ton twist and yam 
. Earthenware 

Glass by weight - 

1 at value - * 

fl ard wares and cutlery - 
Hats of all sorts - 
Iron and steel, wrought and un- 
wrnught ... ,o,| S 

Lead and Bhot » - - — 

Leather, wrought and un- 
wri.ugnt ... ibs. 

saddl ery a n d harness _ va lue 


- tons 


- pieces 

• CWlti. 

- value 

- cwts. 
dozens 


1,451 

67,268 

1,92.1 

‘403 A 
& 1,301 
11,91» 


ill ,SO'40<M 
2,287,51V 
85,173| 


28,677 

1,511 

90,746 


137,191 

65,6*3 

6,219 

183,913 

35,327 

222,775 

7,581 

38,819 

21,251 

1,212,27V 
46,1021 
l,070,0681 
37,373 
68,001 
3,017 
98,488 
8,289 

211,378 

28,209 

12,936 


Linen manufactures entered by 
the yard ... 

thread, tapes, and small 
waies ... 
Linen yam ... 
iUachmety and mill work 
fainter-.' colours 
flute, plated ware, jewellery, 
and watches - 

8alt - - - - b 

Silk manufactures - • ’ 

Soap and candles 
Stationery ... 
fin and pewter wares and tin 
plates .... 

W oollen manufacture# entem 
by the piece 
liy Hie yard • 
hosiery and small wares 
Woollen and worsted yarn 
All other articles - 

Total declared value 


value 

lbs. 

value 


pieces 

yards 

value 


Quantity, 

Declared 

Value. 

1,020,861 

38,2*9 

1,7p5 

15,628 

791 
58,62: 
12,277 

1,485 453' 
* 229,465 

24,470 
16,632 
8,996 
7,79V 
93,07 1 

- 

19,923 

62,327 
567,291 

9,520 

201,836 

25,648 

10,486 

265$97 


7,352,907 


An Account 6peclfying the Number of Ships and their Tonnage that entered the Ports of the United 
Kingdom from tne East India Company’s Territories and Ceyl- n, and that cleared outwards from 
the United Kingdom for the samo, during each of the 12 Years^ending with 1842. 


Entered. 

| Cleared. » :J 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

..V"- 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

• 1831 

1832 

1833 
1831 

1835 

1836 

150 

168 

182 

186 

216. 

227 

63,566 

7*,895 

76,820 

75,161 

89,419 

97,034 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 
181 r 

184* 

281 

233 

299 

28$ 

214 

430 

118,7.53 
106,004 
133,291 
137,883 
207,0 5 
191,378 

1831 

1832 

1833 

IS 

1U.TI, 

137 

193 

204 

197 

219 

267 

59,721 

85,260 

83,769 

90,833 

96,157 

117.784 

i 

231 

233 

253 

JS 

: 397 

fOC,927 

.fe 

202dOr 
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. 4. Colonisation of India, — Considerable obstacles were long thrown in the way pf 
Europeans establishing themselves in India, and particularly of their acquiring or 
folding land. This policy was dictated by various considerations; partly by a wish to 
prevent the extrusion of the natives from the soil, which it was supposed would be 
eagerly bought up by Europeans, and partly by the fear lest the latter, when scattered 
over the country, ana released from any effectual controul, should offend the prejudices 
of the .natives, and get embroiled with them. Now, however, it seems to be the general 
opinion of those best acquainted with India, that but little danger is to be apprehended 
from these circumstances; that the few Europeans established in it as Indigo planters, 
&c. have contributed very materially to its improvement; and that the increase nnd 
diffusion of the English population, and their permanent settlement in the country, are 
at once the most likely means of spreading a knowledge of Our arts and sciences, and of 
widening and strengthening the foundations of our ascendancy. It is obvious, indeed, 
that the duration of our power in India must depend on a very uncertain tenure, unless 
we take root, as it were,, in the soil, and a considerable portion of the population be 
attached to us by the ties of kindred, and of common interests and sympathies. In this 
respect we should imitate the Roman in preference to the Lacedaemonian or Athenian 
policy. Quid aliud exitio JLacedtemoniis Athenien&ibus fuit, quanquam amiis pollerenty 
nisi quod victis pro alienigcnis arcebant ? When, however, the former edition of this 
work was published, we observed that, looking at the destiny of population in India, 
the low rate of wages, the nature of the climate, and other similar circumstances, it 
seemed very doubtful whether it would ever become the resort of any considerable 
number of English settlers, at least of such a number as would he sufficient, within any 
reasonable period, to form any thing liko a powerful native English interest. And we 
have now to state, that these anticipations have been more than realised ; and that 
though the restraints on the settlement of Englishmen in India have been practically 
at an end since 183-4, very few have availed themselves of the privilege. Indeed, as 
already seen p. 213.), the total number of English-horn subjects (exclusive of 

military) in Calcutta, where they are most numerous, in 1837, amounted to only 3,138 1 
There may, no doubt, though we see little reason to anticipate such a result, be a greater 
enfigration to India in time to come; and to whatever extent it may be carried, it 
promises to be highly advantageous. “ We need not, I imagine,” said Lord William 
Bentinck, “use any laboured argument to prove that it would be infinitely advantageous 
for India to borrow largely in arts and knowledge from England. The legislature 
has expressly declared the truth : its acknowledgment has been implied in the daily 
acts and professions of government, and in all the efforts of humane individuals and 
societies for the education of the people. Nor will it, I conceive, be doubted, that the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, and its application to the arts and business of life, must 
be comparatively tardy, unless we add to precept the example of Europeans, mingling 
familiarly with the natives in the course of their profession, and practically demon¬ 
strating, by daily recurring evidence, the nature and the value of the principles we desire 
to inculcate, and of the plans we seek to have adopted. It seems to be almost equally 
plain, that, independently of their influencing the native community in this way, various 
and important national advantages will result from there being a considerable body of 
our countrymen, and their descendants, settled in the country. To question it, is to 
deny the superiority which has gained us the dominion oflndia; it is to doubt whether 
national character has any effect'on national wealth, strength, and good government: it 
is to shut our eyes to all the perils and difficulties of our situation : it is to hold as 
nothing community of language, sentiment and interest, between the government and 
the governed : it is to disregard the evidence afforded by every corner of the globe in 
winch the British flag is hoisted : it is to tell our merchants and manufacturers, that 
the habits ot a people go for nothing in creating a market; and that enterprise, skill, and 
capital, and the credit which creates capital, are of no avail in the production of com¬ 
modities.” 

The existing regulations as to the residence of Englishmen in India are embodied in 
the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 85., and are as follows :— 

Authority for his Majesty's Subjects to reside in certain Parts of India — It shall be lawful for any 
natural-born subjects of his Mnjesty to proceed by sea to any port or place having a Custom-house esta* 
blishmenfc within the same, and to reside thereat, or to proceed to, reside in, or pass through, any part of 
such of th® said territories as were under the government of the said Company on the 1st day of January, 
1H00, and ih any part of the countries ceded by the nabob of the Carnatic, of the province of Cuttack, 
and of the settlements of Singapore and Malacca, without any licence whatever; provided that all sub¬ 
jects pf his Majesty not natives of,the said teriitories, sh.all, on their arrival In any part of the same from 
any port or place not within the said territories, make known in writing their names, places of destina¬ 
tion, andobject* of pursuit in India, to the chief officer of the customs or other officer authorised for that 
purpose aj such place as aforesaid.81. -t"' . 

Subjects of his Majesty not .to reside in certain parts qf India without Licence . —It shall.not be lawful 
for any subjectof his Majesty, exoept'the servants Of the said Company and others now lawfully autho¬ 
rised to reside In the said territories, to enter the same by land, or to proceed to or* reside Id surl* parts 
of the, said territories as are not hereln-before in that befenjf mentioned, without licence fhst obtained 
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from the cOfomissioaeft of the board of control, or the court of directors, Or the goverrior-general, or a 
governor of any of the said presidencies; provided that no licence given to any natural-born subject of 
his ^ajeptv to reside in parts of the territories not open to all such subjec s shall be determined or re. 
voked Unless in accordance with the terms of some express clause of revocation or determination in such 
licence contained. — § 82. v t 

The Governor-General , with previous Cons nt of Directors , may declare other Places open, — It shall 
be lawfutfor the governor-general in council, with the previous consent and approbation of the said 
coCtrtof directors, to declare any place .or places whatever within the said territories open to all bis 
Majesty's natural-born subjects, and it shalLbe thenceforth lawful for any of his Majesty's natural-born 
subjects to proceed to or reside in or pass through any place or places declared open, without any licence 
whatever—5 83- - 

Laws against illicit Residence to 5<? watte.— The governor-general shall and is required to make laws 
or regulation* providing for the prevention or punishment of the illicit entrance into or residence in the 
said territories of persons so authorised to enter or reside therein—§ 84. 

Laws and Regulations to be made for Protection of Natives. - And whereas the remova} of restrictions 
oti the intercourse of Europeans with the said territories will render it necessary to provide against any 
mischiefs or dangers that may arise therefrom, it is enacted that the governor-general shall and is re- 

S nired, by lqws or regulations, to provide with all convenient speed for the protection of the natives of 
ie said territories from iusult and outrage in their persons, religions, or opinions. — §85. 

Lands within the Indian Territories may be purchased — It shall be lawful for any natural-born sub¬ 
ject of his Majesty authorised to reside in the said territories to acquire and hold lands, or any right, 
interest, or profit in or out of lands, for any term of ypars, in such part or part* of the said territories as 
he shall be so authorised to reside in; provided always, that nothing herein contained shall be taken to 
prevent the governor-general in council from enabling, by any laws or regulations, or otherwise, any 
subjects of his Majesty to acquire or hold any lands, or rights, interests, or profits in or out of lands, In 
any part of the said territories, and for any estates or terms whatever. — § 86. 

No Disabilities in Respect of Religion , Colour , or Place of Birth.—No native of the said territories, 
nor any natural-born subject of his Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, place 
of birtn, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment under 
the said company. — § 87. 


IV. East Indies, Extent, Population, Military Force, Revenue, etc. (of British). 

1. Extent , Population , of British Dominions in Hindostan. — The following 

Table has been framed from the best authorities. It can, however, be regarded as an 
approximation only, inasmuch as no means exist of coming at correct conclusions; but 
•we incline to think that it is nearly as accurate as it can be made with the present 
imperfect means of information. 

Table of the Area and Population of British India. 


Division*. 


Area in cq. m. I Population. 


In Hindustan : 

Presidencies of Bengal and Agra - 
Presidency of Madras - 

Presidency of Bombay - . 

Island of Ceylon - 

In India beyond the Ganges : — 

(a) Provs. conquered irom the Birmese (under the Bengal presid ); 
Assam - 

Jynteah } m 

Cachar j 

Aracan ----- 

{ Martaban - 

Tavoy and Ye - - 

Mergui and Archipelago 
( b ) Straits’ Settlements: 

Penang, or Prince of Wales’s Island, and prov. Wellesley 
Malacca - - - - 

Singapore - 

Total -_-_-_ 


380,000 

145,400 

120,000 

24,450 


18,200 

10,350 

10,250 

32,500 

1,570. 


♦4,000,000 

16,000,000 

10.500,000 

1,500,000 


602,500 

270,000 

70,000 

230,000 


85,000? 


200,000 


103,457 500 


To the foregoing territories, under the immediate rule of the British, there may be 
added the tributary states of Berar, Oudc, Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, Sattarah, the 
dominions of the Nizam, of the Rajpoot and Bundlecund chiefs, &c., which are sub¬ 
stantially administered by British rulers, and are either entirely or in part surrounded 
by British territories, are estimated altogether to comprise about 500,000 .sq, m v and 
a pop. of about 50,000,000. 

In 1805, according to the official returns the total number of British-born subjects 
in Hindostan was 31,000. . Of these, 22,000 were in the army as officers and privates ; 
the civil officers of government of all descriptions were about 2,000 ; the free merchants 
and mariners who resided in India under covenant, about 5,000; the officers and prac¬ 
titioners in the courts of justice, 300 ; the remaining 1,700 consisting of adventurers 
who had smuggled themselves out in various capacities. Since the date above men¬ 
tioned,'no detailed reports have been published: but there is reason to believe that 
even now the total number of British subjects in Hindostan does not exceed 45,000, 
if so many ; the removal of the restrictions on their,settlement having, as already seen, 
added very few to the previous number. 

Xhe army required for the protection of these extensive provinces, and for the retaining 
them under due subordination, is, with the exception of that of Russia,,, probably, the 
largest standing army in the world. In 1796, it amounted to 55,00(V In. 1852, it Con¬ 
sisted of the following effective force, in British, native, und contingent native troops;—- 

2 O 
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The army of the British Government in India, including Her Majesty’s Troops and the Company’s 
European and Native Troops o£ all Arms, consisted, in 1852 of 280,529 men, viz.s 



Queen’s Troops: 
Europeans. 

Company’s Troops. 

Total. 

Europeans.* 

Natives. 

Total. 

Engineers ... 

Artillery - - - 

Cavalry ... 

Infantry ... 

Medical - 

Warrant officers 

Veterans ... 

3.664 

25,816 

included in above. 

821 

7,436 

469 

9,618 

1,111 

V43 

700 

2,218 

9,004 

30,851 

193,912 

652 

" 3,424 

2,569 

16,440 

31,320 
203,590 

1,763 

243 

4,124 

2,569 

16,440 

31,984 

1 229,406 

1,763 

243 

4,124 

29,180 

_19.928_ 

240,121 

260,019 i 

1 289,529 


The contingent Troops of the Native States commanded by British Officers, and available, under 
Treaties, to the British Government, amount to about 32,000 men, viz.: — 


Hyderabad (Nizam’s) auxiliary force 
Gwalior (Hointila’s) contingent 
Kotah contingent 
Mysore horse - 

Ouxerat (Gulcowar’s) contingent 

Bhopal contingent 

Mai wa united contingent * 


Brought forward 

Malwa Wheel corps 
.Joudpore leglo I 
Meywar Blieel corps 
Coljpore local horse - 

Sawimt Warrec local corps 


Total 


2", 815 
6IS 
1 .VI6 
1,0.'ll 

907 

611 

32,311 


Carried forward « - 27,8 15 • - 

Ilolkar and the Rajah of Nagpore .are bound by treaty to' furnish contingents, the former of 3,000, and 
the latter of 1,000 horse ; but these troops are not commanded by British officers. 

The military expenses amounted, in 1840-50, to 12,110,307/. Perhaps they may be estimated, at an 
average, at about 10,000,000/. 

Each presidency has its separate army, commander-in-chief, staff, etc.; hut (he corn- 
mander-in-chief of the supreme government has a general authority over the armies of 
all the presidencies. Among the native troops, called Sepoys (esquires), there is a 
ccnnplete intermixture of tribes, castes, and creeds *, but the infantry consists chiefly of 
Hindoos, and the cavalry of Mohammedans. The Hindoo soldiers of the Bengal 
army are mostly of high caste, more than 20,000 being Brahmins. The soldiers of the 
Madras army are principally Rajpoots, and arc reckoned the most persevering hardy 
warriors; but they observe their religious customs so strictly, that the least deviation 
from them might have a dangerous effect on their discipline. The Bombay soldiers 
are the most easily disciplined, being generally of the lower castes. The troops are 
not raised by any forced levy or conscription; military service in India is quite vo¬ 
luntary, and is so popular that each regiment has a number of supernumeraries ready 
to take the place of such soldiers as die or leave. The men are well paid, clothed, 
and fed. The corporal punishment of Hindoos is not allowed; imprisonment being, 
in thq Indian as in the French army, the principal engine by which discipline is 
kept up. In the former, however, the disgrace attending dismissal from the service, 
which is acutely felt by the native soldiers, tends powerfully to preserve discipline and 
obedience. Each company has an English captain, lieutenant, and ensign, as well ns 
a native captain, lieutenant, and ensign. The latter, however, are under the command 
of the British officers; so that, with the title* and uniform of officers, they are, pro¬ 
perly speaking, only subalterns or non-commissioned officers. The Indian army, 
when not. in the field, is in camp the whole year through, — a system which has con¬ 
tributed, in no small degree, to bring it to its present state of efficiency. 

A good deal of conflicting evidence was given before the parliamentary committees, 
in 1832 and 1833, as to the real state of the Indian army, and the degree of depend¬ 
ence to be placed on it. On the whole, it would seem to be superior, in respect of 
discipline and organisation, to any native army ever previously embodied in India; and 
so long as its discipline and efficiency are maintained unimpaired, it is no doubt fully 
adequate to provide for the tranquillity of India, and its defence against Asiatic 
invaders. But the Sepoys are decidedly inferior both in physical strength and mental 
energy to Europeans: and such being the case, we cannot help, how reluctantly 
soever, agreeing in opinion with those who think that the Indian army could no\. 
make any effectual opposition to any thing like a corresponding force of French, 
Russian, or other European troop.s. 

In direct and authoritative control, the dominion of the British government extends 
much further than that possessed by any prior dynasty, whether Patan or Mogul ; yet 
the latter, so long as they abstained from persecution, had nothing to apprehend from 
the religion of the Hindoos; and history proves that the commotions which agitated the 
Mohammedan monarchies chiefly arose from their internal dissensions and national 
disputes. Neither does it appear that any prior conquerors ever employed disciplined 
corps of their own countrymen in defence of their own sovereignty, although they had 
to contend with ond very numerous tribe — the Hindoo; while the British, more advan¬ 
tageously situated, have two to put in motion against each other, and in process of time 
may raise up a third. Each foreign invader certainly favoured his own countrymen; 
but it was by bestowing on them places and high appointments, which excited envy, 


* Including officers attached to native regimeut*. 
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without essentially strengthening his domination. Besides, therefore, total abstinence 
from persecution, the British government, in a powerful corps entirely European, and 
totally distinguished from the natives by colour, language, and manners, possesses a 
solidity and consistence much beyond any of the prior Mohammedan dynasties. — 
( Hamilton's East India Gazetteer , 2d ed. vol. i. pp. 656 —659.) 

We Incline to think that the greatest danger to our Indian dominions is likely to arise from the dis¬ 
position, which seems but too prevalent, to extend our conquests into Affghanistan and the central 
regions of Asia. Such conquests never can lie productive of any advantage of any kind whatever; and 
it is to be hoped that the experience afforded by the disastrous termination of our late expedition to 
Cabul may suffice to hinder onr Tc-ongaging in such attempts. It is Impossible, indeed, to vindicate 
either the justice or the policy of that expedition, The Affghans had done us no harm. Probably it is 
true that Russian agents were intriguing amongst them : but what had we to fear from them ? Supposing 
these agents had succeeded in the all but impossible task of reconciling the conflicting views and objects 
of the proud and jealous chieftains of the country, what injury could this have done to us ? No one is 
so absurd as to suppose that the Affghans would nave attempted to attack our territories ; and it would 
have been all but impossible for Russia, had she been so disposed, to have sent any considerable force to 
Cabul. The difficulty and expense of sueli a march would have been enormous; and even had these 
been surmounted, wo might have occupied, the passes leading from Affghanistan to India, and crushed, 
witbout<iiffieulty, any army that might have nttempted to force them. The truth is, that if Russia en¬ 
tertained the designs attributed to her, we did precisely what she would have most desired. We ad¬ 
vanced 1,200 miles from our own frontier, and from our resources, on the road to Russia; and had we 
remained there, we should have saved the Russians, in the event of their attacking us, the trouble of a 
lengthened and difficult march ; and met them in a lukewarm or unfriendly country, with a severe cli¬ 
mate, under circumstances most favourable to them, and most unfavourable to ourselves. It is not, in 
fact, easy to say whether our folly or contempt for the rights of others was most conspicuous on this 
occasion. And the destruction of our army, though principally owing to the gross incapacity of those 
by whom It was commanded, by making us abandon so perilous and untenable a position, was, on the 
whole, perhaps, advantageous rather than otherwise. We believe that true policy would have led to dur 
never advancing beyond the desert to the south of the Indus. But it is, at all events, abundantly certain, 
that it would bo a good deal worse than foolish to attempt to push our conquests beyond the boundary 
formed by that river. 

2. Revenue and expenditure of th r East India Company _The far greater part of the revenue of 

India is at present, and has always been, derived from the soil. The laud has been held by its imme¬ 
diate cultivators generally in email portions, with a perpetual and transferable title; but they have been 
under the obligation of making an annual payment to government of certain portion of the produce of 
their farms, which might bo increased or diminished at the pleasure of the sovereign ; and which lias, in 
almost all eases, been so large, as seldom to leave, the cultivators more than a bare subsistence. Under 
the Mohammedan government, the gross produce of the soil was divided into equal or nearly equal 
shares, betw een the r> ots, or cultivators, and the government. We regret we are not able to say that the 
British government lias made any materi d deductions from this enormous assessment. Its oppressive¬ 
ness, more than any thing else, has prevented our ascendancy in India ; and the comparative tranquillity 
and good order we have introduced, from having the beneficial effects that might-have been anticipated. 
The cultivators throughout llindostan are proverbially poor; and till the amount of the assessment 
they are at present subject to be effectually reduced, they cannot be otherwise than wretched. They 
nro commonly obliged to borrow money, to buy their seed and carry on their operations, at a high 
interest, on a species of mortgage over the ensuing crop. Their only object is to get subsistence —to 
be able to exist in the same obscure poverty as their forefathers. If they succeed in this, they aro 
satisfied. Mr. Colebrooke, whose authority on all that relates to India is so deservedly high, mentions 
that the quantity of land occupied by each ryot, or cultivator, in Bengal, is commonly about 6 acres, and 
rarely amounts to 24 ; and it is obvious that the abstraction of half the produce raised on such patches 
can leave their occupiers nothing more than the barest subsistence for themselves and their families. 
Indeed, Mr. Colebrooke tells us that the condition of ryots subject to this tax Is generally inferior to 
that of a hired lab lurer.wlio receives the miserable pittance of 2 annas, or about 3 pence, a day of wages. 

Besides the land revenue a considerable revenue is derived in India from the monopolies Of salt 
and opium, the sale of spirituous liquois, land and sea customs, post-office, 8c c. Of these monopolies, 
the first is, in all respects, decidedly the most Objectionable. Few things, indeed, would do more to 
promote the improvement of India, than the total abolition of this monopoly. An open trade in salt, 
with moderate duties, would, there can be no doubt, be productive of the greatest advantage to the 
public, and of a large increase of revenue to government. The opium monopoly, though less objection¬ 
able than the last, is. notwithstanding, very oppressive. It interferes with the industry of the inha¬ 
bitants ; those who are engaged in the cultivation of opium being obliged to sell their produce at prices 
arbitrarily fixed by the Company’s agents. It would be worse than useless to waste the reader’s time, 
by pointing out in detail the mischievous effects of such a system ; they are too obvious not to arrest 
the attention of every one. 


Abstract View of the Revenues and Charges of British India, for the Years 1845-4G, 1846-47, 1847-48, 
and 1848-4!), including the Charges disbursed m Great Britain. (Pari. Paper, No. 479. Sess. 1850.) 


Revenues. 

1815-4G. 

1846 47. 

1817-48. 

1848-49, partly 
estimated. 

Beneal ... 

N. W. Provinces - 

Madras ... 

Bombay - 

Total ordinary revenues - - • 

At 2s. per sicea rupeo - £ 

Extraordinary Receipt*. 

Receipts from produce of commercial 
assets in India and China: 

Bengal .... 

At ‘It. per slCca rupee - £ 

Total ordinary and extraordinary reve¬ 
nues and receipts in India £ 

Deficiency, after deducting nett produce 
of the commercial assets of the Com¬ 
pany £ 

£ 

Co.'* Rupee*. 

8,42.",0,SI 6 
4,50,28,788 

5,82,84,0.86 

2,18,38,719 

Co.'* Rupee*. 
8,8l>,81,OOt 
4,95,21,708 

3,87,40,499 
2,26,22,119 

Co-’* Rupeet, 
7,73.93,036 
6,00,51,482 

3,88,11,613 ' 
2,12,30,874 

Cod* Rupee*. 

7.72,2.3,533 
4,77,76,600 
Actual. 
3,91,17,169 
2,46,03,376 

18,09,83,250 

10,89,65,330 

18,71.87,005 

18,87,20,678 

17,810,930 

' 18,653.000 

17,576,907 

17,692,563 

15,889 

1,551 

2,088 

.500 

1,489 

115 

195 

47 

17,812,419 

1,495,376 

18,663,145 

•? 

971,202 

17,577,102 

1,911,791 

17,692,610 

2,324,729 

19,307,795 

19,624,347 

19,488,893 

20,017,339 


* For an account of the land revenue system of British India, see art. India (British), in Gcog. Diet . 
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Abstract View of the Revenues and Charges of India, &c .—continued. .. . 


Charges. 

1815 46. 

1846-47. 

1817-48. 

1818-49, partly 
estimated. 

Bengal ... 

N. W. Provinces 

Madras ... 

Bombay 

Total, Including war charges 

Total charges in India, at ‘l*. per 
tfcca rupee - £ 

Charges disbursed la England on 
account of India 

Total charges of India - £ 

Co.’s Rupee*. 
9,92,21)365 

92,60,984 

3,75,85,018 

2,74,12,370 

Co.’* Rupee*. 
10,2V ,36,457 

91,87,214 

3,67,95,925 

2,83,95,731 

Co.’* Rupeea. 
10,36,86,218 

88,05,406 

•3,59,83,417 

2,74,35,052 

Co.'s Rupee*. 

. 10,66,3.9,148 
Actual. 
88,93,600 
3,4.3,92,612 
3,14,81,9 8 

17,34,79,767 

17,66,15,327 

17,57,10,093 

18,13,80,598 

16,263,728 

3,014,067 

16,557,687 

3,066,610 

. 16,172,821 

3,016,072 

17,004,431 

3,012,908 

19,307,795 

19,624,297 j 

19,188,893 

20,017,3.39 


We subjoin, in illustration of the sources whence the Indian revenue is derived, and the amount of 
each, with the expenses of collection, &c., the following 

Account of the Revenue of the Bengal Presidency, in 1845-46, 1846-47, 1847-48, and 1848-49. 


1845-46. 

1846-47. 

1847-48. 

K"timate, 

1818-49. 

Co.’s rupee*. 
6,52,117 
5.59,319 
23,7.3,161 
3,10,102 
7,96,311 

3*50,48,987 
26,79,699 
81,IIS 
18,81,173 
‘2S ,00,817 
82,91,77" 
1,66,17,711 
2,95,99,875 
10,26,84) 

Co.’s rupeea. 
5,31,02" 
5,33,30" 
23.21,66,5 
2,7 8", 801 
7,78,543 
13,27,267 
3,52,13,895 
28,01,323 
69,681 
20,03,310 
26,91,870 

77,|9,70«j 

1,61,10,018 

3,06,73,1)52 

9,77,012 

Cc.’s rupeea. 
4,22,389 
5,11,(125 
22,93,19) 
2,8 

8,04,5S6 
3,93,15.- 
.3,50,77,753 
29,16,032 
44,772 

19.75.230 

30.30.230 
7 1,55,857 

1,58,72.680 

2,36,61,021 

9,68,535 

Co.’* ruiieca. 
5,59,000 
4,89,400 
22,78,300 
3,24,100 
8,27,200 

3,51,86,000 

29,19,900 

47,100 

20 ,11,100 

76,06,100 

1,3 V)', ,100 
2,92,84D0(. 
8,61,000 

7,59,010 

8 ,00,000 

5,96,132 

37,101 

6,45,711 

8 ,00,000 

11,09,308 

1,38,141 

6,38,621 

8 ,00,000 

12,99,90" 

1,56,818 

6,78,150 
8 . 0 !>,nno 
12 ,02,220 
48,500 

10,36,15,141 

40,70,74.808 

9,81,73,082 

9,87,22,476 

26,98,615 

26,30,097 

26,69,208 

26,70,795 

10,09,16,526 

10,41,44,711 

9,58,03,871 

9,60,51,681 

1,66,85,710 

| 1,63,63,707 

1,84,10,838 

1,88.28,118 

8,42,30,816 

1 8,80,81,004' 

7,73,93,0.36 

7,72,2.3.533 


Mint duties - 

Pottt-ofHce collections - - - - 

Stamp duties - - - 

Excise duties In Calcutta ... 

Judicial fees and fines - 

Miscellaneous cl»il receipts ... 

Land revenue .... 

Saver and Ablcarry .... 

M Uct'llaneou* receipts in the revenue department 
Receipts from the territory ceded by the Burmese 
Receipts from Scinde .... 
Customs ..... 

Sale of salt .... 

Sale of opium - - - - 

Marine and pilotage receipts ... 

Revenue of Prince if Wale*’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca. 


Prince of Wales' Island 

Singapore 

Malacca 


1,76,495 
5,18,115 
64,130 


1 , 6.*,810 | 
4, VO,SI 1 
61,nQ3 1 


Subsidy received from the Nagpore government 
Tribute from the Ni/am, R and oilier states 
Interest on arrears of revenue, Sec. - 

Total gross revenue 

Deduct allowances and assignments payable out of the revenues In 
accordance with treaties or other engagements 

Chargee if collecting the Revenue {including coat of Salt and Opium). 

Co.'s ra. 
1,06,200 


Stamp duties 
Sayer and Abkarry re¬ 
venues 
Customs - 
Salt 
Opium 


Co.’s rs. 

Co.’s ra. 

Co.’ rs. 

1,02,063 

1,05,228 

1,30,772 

37,42,771' 

37,40,457 

36,56,818 

4,73,0181 

t,7‘t,072 

4,68,786 

18,45 216’ 

11.58.685 

35.08.707 

75,22,613 

78,SO,26511,06,45,7251 


37,66,900 
4,S4,00(I 
35,78,561 
1,08.02,487 


Total nett revenue of the Bengal presidency - 


It is «oen from these statements that the territorial revenues at the disposal of the Fast India Com- 
pany equal those of thomost powerful monarchies At [.resent they are greater than tho«e of either Russia 
or Austria, being inferior only to those of (ireat Britain and France. S ill, however, the Company’s 
financial situation is not very prospeious. Vast as their revenue has been, their expenditure appears in 
most instances, to have been still larger; and at this moment their debts in India, exclusive of their 
bond debts at home, amount to about 48,000.000/. 

The following Account shows the balance between the revenue and expenditure of our Indian domi¬ 
nions, from 1835-6 to 1849-50. (See next page.) 

However much this account of fhe financial concerns of our Eastern empire may he 
at variance with the exaggerated ideas entertained respecting it, as well by a large pro¬ 
portion of the people of England as by foreigners, it will excite no surprise in the mind 
of any one who has ever reflected on the subject. It is due, indeed, to the directors, to 
state, that though they have occasionally acted on erroneous principles, they have always 
exerted themselves to enforce economy in every branch of their expenditure, and to im¬ 
pose and collect their revenues in the best and cheapest manner. But though they have 
succeeded m repressing many abuses, it would be idle to suppose that they should ever 
entirely succeed in rooting them out. How can it be imagined, that strangers sent to 
India, conscious that they are armed with all the strength of government, placed under 
no real responsibility, exempted from the salutary influence of public opinion, fearing 
no effectual exposure through the medium of the press, and anxious only to accumulate 
a fortune, should not occasionally abuse their authority ? or that they should manage 
the complicated and difficult affairs of a vast empire, inhabited by a race of people of 
whose language, manners, and habits thqy are almost wholly ignorant, with that pru¬ 
dence, economy, and vigilance, without which it were idle to expect .that any great 
surplus revenue should ever be realised ? 
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Iccount exhibiting the Tot*! Grow and Nett Revenue and Charge* of the British Possessions in Jndis 



An Account of the Public Debts, bearing Interest, outstanding at the several Presidencies In the East 
Indies, on the 30th April, 1851; specifying the Rates and Annual Interest thereon.— {Pari. Paper* 
No. 505. Sess. 1853.) 



Debts. 

Rates of 
Interest. 

Annual 
Amount of 
Interest. 


Debts. 

Rates of 
Interest. 

Annual 
Amount of 
Interest. 

Hhnoat.. 
Registered Debt 
Loans 
!>«Uo 

Ditto • 

Co.’s Rupees. 

1,10,55,607 
18,84.28,493 
15,38,74.70S 

6 IP cent. 

5 $1 cent. 

4 ij) cent. 

Co.’s Rupees. 

6,63,34* 

1,44,21,424 

61,51,988 

Civil, military, and 
medical funas 

Miscellaneous dt-T 0 * 11 

Treasury notes 

Fund for the re-1 
demotion of the J 
bonds issued to the . 
creditors of the f 
late ll.ijah of Tan- 

jure . -J 

Co.’s Rupees 
66,82,765 
6,01,97' 
36,500 

6&5*Rct. 
6,5,&4^ct 
4 cent. 

Co.’s'Huf >. 
3,80,032 
96,438 
2,460 

Company's rupees 

Loan transferred from 

Fort Marlborough - 
Treasury notes 

Civil and medical 
funds 

Miscellaneous deposit 

15,33,58,898 

8.97V 

84,95,019 

10 ^ cent, 
aver. 5 ct. 

2,12,39,754 

897 

4,26,363 

28,11,894 

4 cent. 

1,12,476 

2,04,85,047 
9,85.VOS 

6 "ty cent. 

5 & 4 $? ct. 

12,29,102 

41,083] 

Company's rupees 

Bombay. 

Civil an/iniiyand other 
service funds 

1,03,67,634 

* 

5,37,556 

Company's rupees 

48,33,33,174 

• 

2,29,37,199 

59,36,03V 

76,06,303 

7,98,514 

1 23,500 

6 cent. 

5 cent. 

4 cent. 

4 W cent. 

3,56,162 

3,80*315 

31,940 

040 

N. Wbt. Phovincks. 
(including ihe newly- 
acquired territory.i 

M tscellam oum deposits 
Temporary loans 

2 ,00,000 

37.33,000 

4 cent. 

6 'p cent. 

8 ,00' 
1 ,86,6 r >0 

Civil provident and 
military funds 

Miscel i aneous depo&lu 
Treasury notes 

Company’s rupees 

1,43,61,349 


7,69,357 

Company’s rupees 

39,33,000 


1,94,630 


" 

Total ditto 

>i,i<b9ir,!5; 

Co.’s Rupees 

2,44,38,76* 


| 



M ADJLASo 

Loans 

Ditto 

S .54,000 
l 80,500 

8 $0 cent, 
repent. 

12,320 

4,830 

At £«. VI sicca rupee • 

£47,999.8*7 

“ 

£2,891,134 


K.B .—The charges defrayed in England on account of India, including cost of home establishments, 
dividends on Company’s stock, about 630,000/. a year; interest on home bond debt; invoice value of 
stores consigned to ludia; half pay, and other retired allowances, &c. 

EBONY (Ger. Ebenholz; Du. Ebbenout; Fr. Ebene; It. Ebano ; Ru«. Efceno- 
woederewo; Eat. Ebenus ), a species of wood brought principally from the East. It is 
exceedingly hard and heavy, of great durability, susceptible of a very fine polisht and on 
that account used in mosaic and other inlaid wo*k. There are many species of ebony. 
The best is that which is jet black, free from veins and rind, very compact, astringent, 

20 ' 
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anti of an acrid pungent taste. This species (denominated by botanists Eiospynis 
Ebenus ) is found principally in Madagascar, the Mauritius, and Ceylon. The centre 
only of the tree is said to be valuable. In 1837, 2,160 cwt. of ebony, of the estimated 
value of 1,2751., were exported from the Mauritius. Besides the black, there are red, 
green, and yellow ebonies; but the latter are not so much esteemed as the former. 
Cabinet-makers are in the habit of substituting pear-tree and other woods dyed black, 
in the place of genuine ebony; these, however, want its polish and lustre, though they 
hold glue better. The price of ebony varies, in the London market, from 51. to 20/. a 
ton. The quantities imported are but inconsiderable. 

EEL ( Anguilla murcena of Linn&us), a fish, the appearance of which is too well 
known to require any description. It is a native of almost all the waters of Europe, 
frequenting not only rivers hut stagnant pools. Eels are, in many places, extremely 
abundant, particularly in Holland and Jutland. Several ponds are appropriated in 
England to the raising of eels; and considerable numbers are taken in the Thames and 
other rivers. But a large portion of the eels used in England are furnished by Holland. 
Indeed, very few except Dutch eels arc ever seen in London ; and even Hampton and 
Richmond are principally supplied by them. The trade is carried on by Dutch 
traders, who employ it in several small vessels, by means of which the market is regu¬ 
larly and amply provided for. A cargo of cels is supposed to average from 15,000 to 
20,000 lbs. weight, and was charged down to 1853, when it was repealed, with a duty 
of 13/. 13s. In 1852, 82 cargoes were imported, the duty producing 1,119/.—( Report 
on Channel Fisheries, p. 93, &c.) 

EGGS (Fr. (Enfs ; Lat. Ova ) are too well known to require to be described. They 
differ in size, colour, taste, &c. according to the different species of birds that lay them. 
The eggs of poultry are those most commonly used as food ; and form an article of very 
considerable importance in a commercial point of view. The eggs of plovers, which 
are esteemed a great delicacy, are, also, extensively used in London during a part of the 
season ; and make, indeed, a perpetually recurring dish at fashionable dinners. 
Vast quantities of the eggs of poultry are brought from the country to London and 
other large towns; besides being veiy largely imported from the Continent. At this 
moment the trade in eggs forms no inconsiderable branch of our trade with France, 
and affords constant employment to a number of small vessels. 

In 1852 we imported 108,279,1 59 eggs; the duty of 10|<7. per 120 eggs, producing 
in the same year a nett revenue of 39.479/. But as this duty was reduced by Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1853, to 4d. per 120, a considerable increase of the imports may be 
expected. 

France supplies, at an average, from 80,000,000 to 100,000,OCX) of this immense im¬ 
portation, the rest being principally brought from Belgium. And, supposing the eggs 
supplied by the foreigner to cost at an average 4d. per dozen, it follows, taking the im¬ 
ports at 108,000,000, that the people of the metropolis and Brighton (for it is into 
them that they are almost all imported) pay the French and Belgians 150,000/. a year 
for eggs: and supposing that the freight, importers’ and retailers’ profit, duty, &c. raise 
their price to the consumer to lOd. a dozen, their total cost will be 375,000/. 

"Plovers* eggs are found in most parts of England, hut especially in the Fens. Con¬ 
siderable supplies arc, also, derived from Holland. 

EJOO. See Gomijti. 

ELEMI, a resin obtained from the Amyris elemifera , a tree growing in different parts 
of America, Turkey, See. It is obtained by woundingthe bark in dry weather, the juice 
being left to thicken in the sun. It is of a pale yellow colour, semi-transparent ; at 
first softish , hut it hardens by keeping. Its taste is slightly bitter and warm. Its smell, 
which is, at first, strong and fragrant, gradually diminishes. It used to be imported in 
long roundish cakes, wrapped in flag leaves, hut it is now usually imported in mats and 
chests. — ( Thomson's Chemistry.') 

ELEPHANTS’ TEETH. See Ivory. 

ELM ( Ulmus), a forest tree common in Great Britain, of which there arc several 
varieties. It attains to a great size, and lives to a great age: its trunk is often rugged 
and crooked, and it is of slow growth. The colour of the heart-wood of elm is generally 
darker than that of oak, and of a redder brown. The sap-wood is of a yellowish or 
brownish white, with pores inclined to red. It is in general porous, and cross-grained, 
sometimes coarse-grained, and has no larger septa. It has a peculiar odour. It twists 
and warps much in drying, and shrinks very much both in length and breadth. It is 
difficult to work, but is not liable to split, and bears the driving of bolts and nails better 
than any other timber. In Scotland, chairs and other articles of household furniture 
are frequently made of elm wood ; but in England, where the wood is inferior, it is 
chiefly used in the manufacture of coffins, casks, pumps, pipes. See. It is appropriated 
tp these purposes because of its great durability in water, which also occasions its ox- 
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tensive use as piles and planking for wet foundations. The naves of wheels are fre¬ 
quently made of elm ; those of the heavy waggons and drays of London are made of oak, 
whiah supports a heavier weight, but does not hold the spokes so firmly. Elm is said to 
bear transplanting better than any other large tree.—( TrerlyokTs Principles of Carpentry, 
pp. 201—203, &c.) 

ELSINEUll, or HELSINGOR, a town of Zealand, on the Sound, about 22 miles 
north of Copenhagen, lat. 56° 2' 17" N., Ion. 12° 38' 2" E. Population about 8,000. 
Adjacent to Elsineur is the castle of Cronborg, which commands the entrance to the 
llaltic by the Sound. All merchant ships passing to and from the Baltic are obliged, 
under the reservations mentioned below, to salute Cronborg Castle by hoisting their 
colours when abreast of the same ; and no merchant ship is allowed to pass the Sound 
without clearing out at Elsineur, and paying toll, according to the provisions in the 
treaties to that effect negotiated with Denmark by the different European powers. The 
first treaty with England having reference to this subject is dated in 1450. The Sound 
duties had their origin in an agreement between the King of Denmark on the one part, 
arid the Hanse Towns on the other, l>y which the former undertook to construct light' 
houses, landmarks, &c. along the (Kattegat, and the latter to pay duty for the same. The 
duties have since been varied at different periods. Ships of war are exempted frotn the 
payment of duties. Most maritime nations have consuls resident at Elsineur. The 
following plan of the Sound is taken from the Admiralty Chart, compiled from Danish 
authorities. — (See opposite page.) 

Navigation of the Baltic _This is exhibited in the following Account of the Number of Ships that 

have passed (going and returning) the Sound at different Periods, from the Year 1777 to the piesunt 
Time, specifying the Countries to which they belonged. 


Countries. 

1777. 

1780. 

1785. 

1790 

1814. 

1816. 

1820. 

1825. 

1830. 

1815. 

1840. 

1851. 

18.12. 

British Islands 

2,152 

1,701 

2,5.17 

.1,771 

2,310 

1,848 

3,197 

5,186 

4,27 4 

2,472 

4,071 

4,811 

3,902 

Holland 

2, .667 

2,0.18 

1,571 

2,0()«J 

511 

87o 

8 >3 

630 

1 ,227 

651 

947 

2,060 

1,601 

Sm eden 

1,773 

1,880 

2,1.16 

4.10 

2,7.10 

2,042 

1,110 

1,319 

1,1S8 

901 

1,364 

2,255 

2,100 

Dwimirk 

1,110 

1 ..141 

1,787 

1,586 

4 76 

78 7 

792 

803 

714 

7 &*i 

974 

1,518 

1,164 

I'm via 

‘17 V 

671 

1,318 

599 

1,011 

1,01 1 

1,15* 

l 2,301 

2,2.11 

1,038 

2,096 

2,664 

2,319 

Russia 

47 

43 

11 1 

6 

49.1 


2 IT 

* 33.1 

40* 

621 

811 

1,047 

916 




VO 

4 4 


168 

169 

230 

1 j2 

126 

143 

134 


France 

21 


20 

123 

Vi 

10 

63 

72 

199 

146 

239 

288 

283 

SlMtU - 

10 


1^ 

r»v 

22 




8 


18 


(. 

Hanover 






261 

4 AS 

413 

611 

386 

768 

CGI 

54.1 

Imperial (Austria) * 

/> 

30 

66 

<> 


“ 

“ 



- 

- 

2 


|lant/ic 

2.11 

171 

161 

2 Is 










Mecklenburg 






.186 

517 

CO 2 

66 4 

A,S3 

962 

1,077 

771 

Ohletilnngh - 




24 

18 


47 

31 


46 

85 

222 

183 

f.uhet k 

78 

82 


1 80 


•1 > 

' 61 

121 

80 

71 

96 

125 

1,16 


Hi 

1 it- 

K6 

177 

2 is 

111 

59 

31 

79 

43 

59 

33 

22 

Hamburg - 

•n 

.11 

61 

101 

36 

36 

1.1 

31 

25 

21 

23 

77 

46 

Rostock 

711 

104 

101 

.13't 










Pormgal 

12 

21 

28 

2* 

42 

48 

2 

9 






Cuurl.md 

M 


25 

2" 










Venice 


2 

4 

(It.) 6 

0 




C 




2 

Norway 





8.1 

791 

916 

951 

1,202 

1,3.17 

2,025 

2,894 

3,020 

Other places 


- 


yy 

* 



- 


37 

73 

51 

51 

__ Totals_- 

'1.0 .1 

8,201 

10,268 

0.742 

8,186 

8,871 

10,92(1 

J3.160 

13,212 

JO,25.1 

15,662 

LbVjy 

JTJO.I J 


The statements in tins Table for the years 1777 and 1780 are taken from the valuable work eniitled 
Voyage dc D<xtx Francois an Not’d dc V Europe (i. 3f»0.); the other years are taken from the returns 
sent by the British consul at Elsineur, printed in various parliamentary papers. We have seen no two 
returns of the shipping that pass the Sound that quite agree, though the differences are not very material. 
The British consul first began to send returns of the tonnage in 1831. 


A General Summary of the British Shipping employed in the Baltic Trade through the Sound during 
1832, stating the Number of Vessels and the Amount of their Tonnage, and distinguishing those from 
• and to British and Foreign Ports. 


From XT. Kingdoi 
Baltic l’uris. 

n to 

British Ships front Foreign 
Potts to the 1.attic. 

From the Baltic IV 
U. Kingdom. 

its to 

British Ships from Baltic and 
other Foreign Ports and the 
Colonies. 

Cargoes. 

No. of 
M.1 ,.h. 

Cargoes. 

No. of 
Ships. 

Ca 1 goes. 

No. of 
Ships. 

Cargoes. 

No. of 
Ship'. 


1,0119 

Sulphur 

9 

Corn and grain 

3'H) 

Pinslsions to New- 



1 16 

Oil - 

2 

Beans and peart 

21 

iomidUnd 

6 

Iron - 


Salt - 


Flar 

28 9 

Bat Icy 

1 


20 


2 

Hemp 

16(1 

K\e • 

1 

notion 

1 2.1 

Sugar 

19 

Linseed 

128 

Lie.,Is 

2 

Herring* - - i 

1.16 

Coth-e 

4 

Timber 




(iciural cargoes - . 

i 22 

Wine 

6 

T allow 

114 



Slates 

20 

(iuncial goods 

2 

Bone- and oil cake 

.141 



D>c woods - 


tidier ai titles 

4 

Zinc and lion 

43 



Cement 

7 



bleeper* - 

32 



(Xlier articles 

31 i 



(jeiwral cargoes 

15 



Ballast 

176 



Slaves 

16 







Itallast 

40 1 







Other articles 

19 



Total 

1,945 

Total - 

53 

| Total - 

1,883 

Total 

10 



Total of British sl/.r 

s passing the Sound with cargo, 3.891. 




The Oder, Vistula, and other great rivers which flow into the Baltic, and the 
many large cities that are built on or near its shores, have made it the theatre 
of a very extensive commerce. In this respect its importance was much increased by 
the foundation of Petersburg, the trade of which is now of great extent and value. 

2 0 2 
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References to Plan _A, Castle and light of Cronhorg ; B, Elsineur; C, Helsingborg In Sweden; 

JD, the bank called the Lappen ; E, the bank called the Disken. The soundings are in fathoms. 

Raw products, including corn, timber, hemp and flax, tallow, hides, linseed, bristles, 
wool, &c., constitute the principal articles of export from the Baltic ports; colonial 
products, manufactured goods, dry stuffs, wine, salt, coal, &c., being among the prin¬ 
cipal articles of import. The leading ports, setting out from the Sound, are Copen¬ 
hagen, Lubt-ck, Wismar, Rostock, Swinemunde, Dantzic, (which next to Odessa, is the 
principal European port for the shipment of wheat,) Konigsberg, Memel, Riga, 
Petersburg, and Stockholm. The U. Kingdom has by far the largest portion of the 
foreign trade of the Baltic. This is evident from the fact of the British ships passing 
the Sound greatly exceeding those of any other country. In 1852 we imported from 
the Baltic about 818,000 qrs. wheat, 344,000 do. barley, and 628,000 do. oats, ex¬ 
clusive of very large quantities of tallow, hetnp and flax, timber, linseed, bristles, &c. 

Pilotage , %c. — When ships come into Elsineur roads, or lie wind-bound near the Lappen, watermen 
come on board to inquire if the master will be carried ashore to clear; and in rough weather It is always 
best to make use of their services, their boats being generally very safe. The Danish authorities have 
published a table of rates, being the highest charge that can be made by the boatmen upon such occasions; 
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bwt captains may bargain with them for as much less as they please. Most ships passing the Sound take 
on board pilots, the signal for one being a flag at the lore-topmast-head. Those bound for the Baltic 
take a pilot at KUineur, who either carries the ship to Copenhagen, or Dragoe, a small town on the south¬ 
east extremity of the island of Amuck, where she is clear 01 * f he grounds. Those leaving the Baltic take 
a pilot from Dragoe, who carries the ship to Klsineur. Sometimes, when the wind is fresh from the E. 
and S.E., it is impossible for a ship bound for Copenhagen or tne Baltic to double the point of Cronborg ? 
and in that case an Klsineur pilot is sometimes employed to moor the ship in the channel towards Kull 
Point on the Swedish shore, in lat. 56° 18' 3" N., Ion. 12° 2G' H. But this does not often happen, as the 
l)anish government employ steam tugs for the special purpose of bringing ships, in adverse weather, 
round Cronborg Point. The pilots are regularly licensed, so that, by employing them, the captain’s 
responsibility is at an end. Their charges are fixed by authority, and depend on tho ship’s draught of 
water. We subjoin a copy of the tariff applicable to pilots taken on board at Klsineur to carry ships to 
Dragoe, Copenhagen, or Kull Point, with the sums both in silver and in Itigsbank paper dollars. 


Pilotage from the 1st of April to the 30th of September. 



Ships drawing Water. 

Dragoe. 

Copenhagen. 

Kull Point. 

Silver. 

Taper. 

Silver. 

Taper. 

Silver. 

Paper. 


feel. 

R. b. dr. 

Sch. 

R. b. dr. 

Sch. 

R. b. dr. 

Sch. 

R. b. dr. 

S> h. 

ft. b. dr 

Sch. 

ft. b. dr. 

Sch. 

Under 

- 8 

1 1 

92 

15 

41) 

11 

35 

11 

70 

7 

63 

7 

76 

Between - 

- 8 and 0 

16 

75 

17 

30 

12 

61 

13 

2 

8 

7.3 

9 

3 


9 - JO 

18 

56 

19 

16 

13 

88 

14 

61 

9 

92 

10 

26 


10 - 11 

20 

37 

21 

2 

15 

19 

15 

64 

11 

16 

11 

60 


11 — 12 

22 

19 

22 

86 

U. 

47 

17 


12 

36 

12 



12 — 13 

21 


24 

72 

17 

73 

IS 

30 

13 

6.5 

it 



13—11 

25 

77 

26 

68 

19 

4 

10 

62 

11 

75 

16 

21 


14 - 1.5 

27 

59 

28 

4n 

20 

29 

SJ) 

90 

15 

95 

16 

48 


l'»- 16 

2 f) 

40 

30 

32 

21 

57 

22 

26 

17 

17 

17 

68 


16 - 17 

32 

12 

33 

IV 

24 


2 4 

72 

18 

37 

18 

92 


17 — 18 

3i 

80 

35 

88 

26 

39 

27 

22 

20 

48 

21 

14 


18— 19 

37 

62 

38 

68 

28 

79 

29 

70 

22 

67 

23 

28 


10 — 20 1 

10 

24 

41 

48 

31 

21 

32 

19 

24 

68 

26 

46 


20 — 21 

42 

92 

4* 

28 

3.3 

60 

34 

66 

26 

79 

27 

64 


21 - 22 ' 

45 

64 

47 

9 

36 

4 

37 

16 

28 

88 

29 

78 


22 - 23 | 

48 

36 

49 

85 

38 

43 

1 39 

62 

31 

3 

32 

0 


N.B _When a pilot is taken on board at Dragoe to carry a ship to Elsineur, the charge is the same 

as that given under the first head of the above column. — (Archives du Commerce, tome ili. p. M5.) 

The Montes, Weights, and Measures of Elsineur are the same as those of Copenhagen (which see), ex¬ 
cept that the rixdollar is divided into 4 arts instead of 6 marcs : thus, 24 skillings make 1 ort; and 4 orts 
1 rixdollar. 

The Sound duties are, however, levied and paid in specie rlxdollars of 43 stivers, D$ such specie rix-- 
dollars constituting 1 marc fine silver, Cologne weight. Taking silver at 5s. 2d. an ounce, the value of 
the specie rixdollar is' 4s. 6Jd., and taking it at 5s. an ounce, it is worth 52‘7d., or 4s. 4fd. nearly. In 
either case the value of the stiver may be taken at 1'ld. 

The following tariff of the Sound duties, subscribed on the 28th December, 1841, was drawn up by 
Danish, British, and Swodish-Norwegian commissioners, in strict accoidance with the tariff of Chris- 
tianople of the 13th of August, 1645, and with the conventions and schedules concluded and agreed 
upon in London, on the 13th of May, and at Klsineur on the J3th and 23d of August, 18*1. 


Introductory Remarks to i 
I. — Of the Sound Toll in general- 
The Impost levltd at Elsinore, known for ages by the appel¬ 
lation of tho Sound-toll, invol ves two distinct branches; namely, 
the duty payable upon the ship, and that upon the cargo. 

The duty payable upon the ship is confined to the light and 
beacon money, stipulated by a separate act in If,47; but in 
order to defray the expense of several new lights, necessary for 
the belter nnVgatum of the Sovind and the (Kattegat, and 
which are in progress of erection, the above rate has been 
augmented 12$ per rent, by 5 31. of the Convention on the 
Sound-toll with Great Britain of the 13th August, 1841, to the 
effect that merchant vessels of 20 lasts, or 'll) tons and upwards, 
when In ballast, are henceforth to contribute two and a quarter 
specie dollars, and when with cargo four and a half specie 
dollars, each time they are passing, either through the Sound 
or the two Belts. Vessels of a smaller burden, nowever, pay 
on a reduced scale, viz.; — 

'Tons. 8p. d. Ml. 8p. d. sti. 

from 10 to 20: — With cargo 1 0 In ballast 0 24 

20 to. 30 — I 24 — 1 0 

30 to 40 — 2 0 - , 1 24 

Vessels under 10 tons are entirely exempt from light dues. 

He mark. — Vessels laden with bricks, tiles, or a quantity 
of goods under six lasts or twelve tons, are considered in 
ballast, and charged light money accordingly. As to liquids, 
one last Is-held equal to eight hogsheads. Of dry goods by 
the weight, one last (of 2 tons)is reckoned at twelve »hip- 


ie Tariff of Sound Duties. 

pounds, apd by barrel measure Bt so many barrels as con¬ 
stitute a last of each of the respective articles, according to 
the Tariff. A ship laden with 8 horses or black cattle, how- 
ever, is considered as carrying a full cargo. 

Besides the light anti beacon money, several other expenses 
fall to the charge of the ship, such ns customs fees nml poor- 
money, of which an account will be rendered hereafter. 

The duty payable upon goods, or the Sound duty, properly 
speaking, is levied according to the Tariff of the Ore^ound 
Custom-house of the 23d December, 1841, (an official trans¬ 
lation of which will be found annexed,) and which has been 
made to include— 

1. The articles enumerated and rated in the Tariff of 
Christianbple of the 13th August, 164A. 

2 Articles ihe rates of winch were agreed upon In London, 
on the 13th May, 1841. 

3. Articles the rates of which were sanctioned by ( 3. and 4. 
of the Convention of the 13th August, 1841. 

All goods and wares not specified in the above mentioned 
Tariff pay duty ad valorem, in conformity with the stipulation 
, in | 3. of the treaty between Denmark and tho United Nether¬ 
lands of the 15th June, 1701. — [Coif. § 23. and 21. gfthe pre¬ 
sent regulation).) 

A toll, upon the same principle* as at the Sound, and deno¬ 
minated " stream toll," Is levied upon all vessels and goods 
which pass through the large and little Belt. In the Funner 
case it is collected at Nyborg, in the LLvnd of Funen, and tn 
the latter, at Frederica, in Jutland. 
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The following objects, viz. bullion ami coin of gold and 
silver 5 chalk and gviKum in lumps; clay of various kinds, 
with the exception of pipe-ilav ; coals and cinders; cordaue 
and other ships' materials procei ding from a vs reck ; freh fish, 
with the exception of oysters and lobsters ; small grindstones, 
used household furniture and wearing apparer; paving stones ; 
quicklime nrtd limestone; small stones for fishing-nets; and 
wood for fuel, are exempt from duty at the Sound and Belts 
t>y ancient Usage. The vessels laden whh such objects, how¬ 
ever, arc liable to the light dues, stipulated for vessels with a 
cargo.— (Conv. 13th dug. 1841, § If.) 

The duty, light, and beacon money, fees, and other dues at 
the Sound and Belts, are levied and’ paid In specie rixdollars 
of 48 stivers, of which 9J rixdollars specie constitute one mark 
tine silver. Cologne weight. The notes Issued bv the DanUh 
National Bank, however, are received in pavtnent at the cur¬ 
rent exchange.—(Cone, 13th Aug. 1841, § 32.) 

N.R _Taking silver at be. 2 //. an 07., the vahie of the 

specie doll. 1*4 j. 6 Jtf.; and taking it at 5*. an o/.., it is worth 
52’7 d. t or 4s. 4id. nearly : in either case tlie value of the 
stiver may be taken at I'l d. 


II. Of the Oresound Cuitom Howe, and V» Mutes and Regii* 
latiime, chiqfly founded upon Treaties trdh foreign Nations: 
and of the Privileges e^jnyrd by such Nations at the Sound 
and the two Pelts. 

The following are the rules and regulations, chiefly founded 
upon the existing treaties, and acted npon by the Customs, as 
vesiiecta the shipping and trade at the Sound and the two 
Belts. .... 

In order to secure prompt despatch to the vessels clearing the 
dues, the officer# nre instructed to be m daily attendance at 
tlie Custom-house at the following peiiocls, viz.: — 

a. For the i eception qf papers, 

ftom the 1st April to the 31st Oct. - from 4 o’clock, a.m. 

to 10 o'clock, r.M. 

in the month of March * * from b o’clock, a.m. 

to 9 oMot k, r.M. 

and during the rest of the year - from fi o’oloc k, a.m. 

to 8 o'clock, v.m. 

b. For the delivery qf Sound-passes, 
from the 1st April to the 31st Oct. - from B o’clock, A.M. 

to 9 o’cloi k, r.M. 

in the month of March - - from 7 o'clock, a.m. 

to 9 o’c lot k, r.M. 

and during the rest of the year - from 8 o'c lo< k, a.m. 

to 0 o’clock, r.M. 

[Cow. 13th Aug. 1841, § 2fi.) 
The fees to be levied by the customs oltlcers, in conformity 
with the conventions of the 13-2.3d August, 1811, between Den- 
mark on the one part, and Great Britain, Sweden, and Nor¬ 
way on tlie other, have been determined anti fixed as follows 
a. Fees payable upon each Clenran < e. 

To the director, commissioners, and officers of the CiMoim, 
to lie charged hi one sum under tlie head of “ Customs 
Fees,” 3 specie dollars (up. d.). 

Vessels proving to be under 20 lasts or 40 tons, are charged 
according to the following reduced scale, viz,: — 

From 10 to 20 tons burden, Sp. d. 0 12 stivers. 

20 to 30 — — 1 24 — 

30 to 40 — — 2 0 — 

Those under 10 tons are exempt from customs fifes. 
Remark. —Where the credit alluded to in section 2. of §29. 
is made use of, 12 stivers are charged in addition for the 
stamped paper on which the bond is written. 

b. Fees payable in special Cases. 

1. To the inspector tfr searcher, where the vessel does not 
bring a Custom-house clearance or other otilciat document, 
proving her national character and stating the nature of 
her cargo, sp. d. 1 (i st. 

Vessels under 20 tons are not liable to the inspector’s charge. 

Remarks. ~ Where the clearances from foreign ports, and 
namely, the English ** Victualling bills ” of privileged ships 
In ballast, arc defective, owing to their not stating cither the 
ship's na.ional character or the circumstance of her sailing 
in ballast, such defect may be amended by the master’s de¬ 
claration before the consul of his nation, in which case no 
Inspector's foe is charged.— (Conv. 13th Aug. 1811, $ 21.) 

As unprivihged vessels are liable to be searched, they are 
charged tlie inspector’s fee each time they clear. 

2. To tlie interpreter, for reporting the cargoes for entry at 

the Custom-house, and for rendering a detailed statement 
of the duty, showing the proportion to be contributed and 
paid by each of the shlpi>ers or consignees m particular? 
namely, for any number of bills of lading, not exceeding , 
four - - - - - - 32 stivers. 

And in addition for each bill of lading above four 4 — 

For reporting a ship in ballast,or laden with coals 12 — 

Remark. _Where no hills of lading are on board, the 

interpreter is entitled for any number not exceeding six 
rockets - - - - - - 32 stivers. 

And for each cocket ovct and above that number 4 — 

Vessels proceeding from the countries under-mentioned, are 
exempt from the Interpreter’s charge, and pay only eight 
stivers for their pass, where the master requires to have the 
same returned ; viz. from Denmark, Norway, Sweden, l'russla, 
Finland (with the exception of Wvburg and Fredericks- 
hamn); from the Baltic provinces of llussid (with the excep¬ 
tion of St. Petersburg and Narva); and from Mecklenburg 
(with the exception of Rostock).— {Conv. 13th Ang. 1841,- 
| 22.) 

Remark.— Vessels from these countries proving to measure 
under 20 ton# are not even subject to the charge for the 
of their pass. 

de& the fees above enumerated, another expense Is en¬ 
tailed upon the shipping, which is the extra j/oor-mones/, stipu¬ 
lated for the benefit of the poor by § 5. of the Convention of 
the 15th June, 1701, and amounting to one specie dollar, 
payable where the clearance of a vessel is demanded and 
granted on Sundays, and on the holidays lawfully appointed, 
as well as out of the office hours, mentioned In § 9— (Conv. 
13th Aug. 1841, ) 26.) 




Remark. — Vessel# proving to measure under 30 tons pnjr 
only 32 stivers poor-money. 

British vestets of all sizes are, moreover, charged the 
Brltfsh poor-money of one speefe dollar, or tn. steilfng, 
being a voluntary contribution on the part of the ship owners 
in consideration of certain advantages and relief, granted 
by the charing-houses at Elsinore, in the evcpl of shipwiPvk, 
to the masters and crews of such yessels t(s have contributed 
to the same. 

Regular ftcipiiltmicrs fbr the duty, light, and beacon-money, 
as well as for the customs fees and other dues at the Sound 
and Belt-, are given by the Customs on the respective passes. 

Remark. — The ahoTe acquittance on the pass for tbo 
amount of duty should, strictly speaking, not be given in the 
gross, bat in detail, and for each description of goods In par- 
tlrnTar; however, in order not to delay the despatch of ves¬ 
sels longer than is absolutely necessary, a detailed statement 
is only delivered to shipmasters upon their express demand, 

when previously made to that effect_ (Conv. 16th June, 

1701,5 6.; and 13tli Aug. 1841, § 25.) 

Each merchant vessel calling at Eldnore Is to hoist her 
colours; that h to say, when coming from the northward: 
previously to passing Cronborg Castle; and when coming from 
the southward, previously to passing the Danish guardship 
stationed in the roads— (Conv. 13th Aug. 1841, § 13.) 

Every merchant vessel is liable to the payment of duty, 
when on her voyage she passes the Custom house line; by 
which is understood, in the Sound, an imaginary line draw i 
across the Sound between th<’ (lag-battery of Cronborg Castle 
an 1 the northern point of Helsingborg ; in the large Belt, the 
line between Ilal-kow,in Zealand, ana Knudshoved, in Funen ; 
and in tlie little Belt, the line between Strib, in Funen, and 
the old Feiry-bridge at Ficderica, in Jutland. — (Conv. J5th 
Aug. 1811, $ 14.) 

'1 he general rule established by the preceding article is 
subject to the fo'lowing modifications : — 

a. Vessels which, by stress of weather, seek the roads for 
shelter, or come In to wait for convdv, bat return again, are 
entirely ex* mpt from all clearance anti charges. 

b. Vessels, which call for orders and return again, without 
either loading or unloading, are not subject to the payment of 
any duty, except light-money and customs fees inwards. 

c. Vessels carrying a pendant, and reporting tn base goods 
on board, although lialde to duty upon th‘ j rated articles of 
their cargo as hcretnfme, are exempt from light-money and 
all customs fees.— (Conv. 13th Aug. 1841, § 1.5.) 

For the presi rvattoii of public order, shipmasters or other 
porvins who come on shore at Elsinore for the purpose of 
clearing the Hound dues, are to proceed immediate! v ftom the 
landing-place to the Custom house, there to deliver the>r 
papers and to make the depravations required of them, in older 
that no delay may occur in the prompt despatch of their ves- 
#i Is— (Conv. 13th Aug. 181), 5 ffi.) 

Goods and wares on width the Sound and stream duty has 
once been paid, and which ate necessarily returned either 
through the Sound or the Bells m consequence of shipwreck, 
or by some other reason, are not liable to duty a sicornl time ; 
the parties, however, will have to afford the tieces-nry explan¬ 
ation on the subject, to the satisfaction of the Customs. 

The same is observed with regard to vessels which, after 
having cleared the dues from tempestuous weather or contrary 
winds, are obliged to return to the roads. — (Coat 1 .15th June, 
1701, § 8.) 

The duty on goods Is invariably computed according to the 
weights and measures of the country or place where the cargo 
Isis been shipped; to the effect that, inasmuch as a ton in 
England is 20 cwt., or 2210 lbs., the duty in like manner is 
calculated upon 2210 lbs.; and a kilogramme tn France, and 
a Netherlands pound In Holland, being equal to 2 French and 
2 Dutch pounds respectively , they are likeu ise taken at 2 pounds 
at the bound and Belts; and so in similar cruses.—(Certv. 
15th June, 1701,6 2.{ and 13th Aug. 1841, § 12.) 

Where the ship's papers, therefore, state weights and mea¬ 
sures other than those customary at the place where the goods 
have luen laden, a reduction or tlie same to the weights nml 
measures of the place of shipment is made previously to the 
duty being i hruged. 

The nations trading through the Hound and Belts are con¬ 
sidered by the Customs in the light either of privileged or of 
unprivileged nations. The former class includes all those 
whose governments aie connected with Denmark by means 
of commercial tteaties, containing stipulations about the 
hound toll. 

In consequence thereof, the ships, (including the goods laden 
therein) of the following states ate treated upon the footing of 
the most favoured nations, among whii h are Great Britain 
and most other powers. 

Privileged nations pay doty according to the customs tariff 
of the 23d of December 1841; lmt on all articles not rated 
therein, they aie charged 1 per cent, ad valortin according to 
the value of such articles at their respective place* of shipment. 

Unprivileged nations, although equally paying the rated duty 
according to the tariff, are charged lj per cent, upon all ar¬ 
ticles subject to the ad valorem duty. 

Remark. —Unprivileged shi|«, when bound to the port of 
Hostock, laden with G tons of goods and upwards, are liable, 
besides, to tlie Rosenoble duty ujion the cargo of 4J specie 
dollars, from which the most favoured nations have lieen 
exempted by § 10. of the Convention of 13th August, 1841. 
With regard to the discriminating duties which are levied 
upon certain wines, as well as upon various descriptions of 
com from certain ports of the Baltic, when laden In unprivi¬ 
leged ships, rtfer to 8 29. sections 4, 5, 6., and to Table 111. 
at the end of the tariff. 

The duty ad valorem, above n'Inded to. is charged upon the 
value or according to the prices, stated in the snip's papers ; 
but where they do not afford the information required, or 
■where the statermnts made prove to ho incorrect, the cus¬ 
toms officers are instructed to ynake, the valuation accord nig 
to prices current, which quote the actual prices at the places 
of shipments where these,however, are not obtainable, It is 
left to the officers to act according to the test of their judgment 
and upon principles of equity. Where the value of*the goods 
actually shipped is not stated in the endorsement of the paper 
called " cocket,”.and no regular invoice accompanies the 
same, the value stated in front of such cocket is adopted by 
the Customs in the first Instance for calculating the duty pay* 
able.—.(Cone. 13th Aug. 1841, | 17, IS.) 
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Where, from a deficient slate of the papers or some 
other cause, the duty on any parcel of merchandise has l>c*n 
overcharged by the Sound Customs, the dilfereuce will be re¬ 
funded to the claimants on their affording sufficient proofs to 
that effect within the term of one year, to commence from 
the lime that such dues were paid.—(Comi. 13th Aug. 1841, 

$ I'M 

In the event of any disagreement arising between the 
parties about the amount offTouiul duty actually charged and 
paid ujton any parcel of merchandise, the Sound Customs will 
deliver, gratuitously, to the persons applying for the same, a 
detailed statement, under tlielr hand ana seal, of the duty so 
charged and paid.—(Conti, 13th Aug. 1841, S VO.) 

As soon as .1 shipmaster lias delivered at the Custom house 
the papers referring to his cargo, ami has made the declarations 
required of him, he shall, at his request, and on giving good 
and sufficient security to the Customs for the payment of the 
dues, tie furnished with a blank pass, in order that be may he 
enabled to proceed forthwith on his voyage, it the wind be 
favourable, without being obliged to waittora regular Custom¬ 
house clearance—(Cone. 13th Aug. 1811, § 27.) 

llcsides the privilege mentioned in § 23. of paying 1 per cent, 
only on articles not rated in the tariff, the following other pri¬ 
vileges are enjoyed by (he most favoured nations, viz.:— 

1. Their ships and goods are free from licing searched by 
the Customs, and full credence is given to their certificates and 
1> ipers when in due order ; with the understanding, however, 
that in case of any fraud upon the revenue at the Sound and 
the Brits, the government concerned, when called upon, adopt 
prompt and efficacious measures to procure redress.— (Cottv. 
13th June, 1701, § 11.) 

V. Although goods, not rated in the tariff and belonging to 
them, be laden in unprivileged vessels, still such goods are 
Hot charged with a higher duty than 1 per cent, ad valorem, 
on being accompanied by the necessary certificates of property 
from the port of shipment. 

3, They have a pre-eminent claim to their ships being de¬ 
spatched at the Custom house, without experiencing delay.— 
(Treat 1/ with England, qf 1G70, § 14.; with Holland of 1/01, 

5 IE) 

4. Spanish and Portuguese wines, when laden In their 
vessels, pay up. d. 14 per pipe only, while in unpixvilegcd ship* 
such wines are subject to a duty of sp.d. 2 per pnie, 

3. In like manner wine in bottles laden m their vessels is 
charged 24 stivers per U>0 bottles only, while in unprivileged 
ships the same wine is liable to 30 stivers duty per 100 bottles. 

(i. When their ships carry certain descriptions of corn from 
various enumerated ports in the Baltic, the duty payable theie- 
on vs not raised, as when laden in ships belonging to unprivi¬ 
leged nations. 

7. They are exempt from the Rosenoble duty, mentioned 
In the remark to § 24. 

8. On good and full security being given to the Customs, the 
fillips of (ireat Britain, France, and Spain,when upwards hound, 
enjoy the privilege of paying the dues at their return from the 
Baltic j or If they do not return, then within three months, if 
they have not paid the same on their first passage. (Treaty 
with England <\J' lfiTO, § 12. ; with Eranee oj 1712, ft 10.) 

The pleasure yachts belonging to the members of the royal 
yacht squadrons in England are entirely exempt from light- 
money and customs fees at the Sound and the two Belts, on 
the necessary proofs being afforded by them to the satisfaction 
of the Customs.-(Conn. 13 Aug. 1841, { 30.) 

Towaids indemnifying shipmasters for the expenses neces¬ 
sarily attendant upon their coming on shore to clear the Sound 
dues, an,allowance of 4 per cent, on the amount of duty piy- 
able upon their cargoes is granted by the Customs to every 
shipmaster who shall have made a true report and manifest of 
his cargo. — (Conti. 13 Aug. 1811, § 31.) 

Masters and seamen of merchant vessels, who, having suf¬ 
fered shipwreck, arrive at Elsinore in distress, and apply to the 
Sound Custom-house, either in person or through the consul 
of their nation, receive the customary donation out of the 
extra poor-money mentioned in § 13.— (Conv. 13 Aug. 1841, 

S 34.) 

The infraction of, or deviation from, the establish'd rules 
and regulations of the Customs, is visited with the following 
penalties, viz. :— 

1. For making a false entry of the quantity or quality of the 
cargo, ami for running the ship past tire Custom-house (except 
In case of distress), with a mamfovintention of defrauding the 
revenue, a penalty is imposed adequate to the degicc of cul¬ 
pability of tlie oflending party ; that is to say, over and above 
the lawful duty on the goods, in the worst case, a sum not tx- 
reeding double the amount of which the revenue was intended 
to be so defrauded. 

2. Where shipmasters are hound to Copenhagen, and sail 
thither witliont having previously cleared the Sound duty, 
although they send their papers down to Elsinore for clear¬ 
ance, they are liable to a penalty of two specie dollars and a 
half. 

3. Fines of one specie dollar are inflicted— 

a. Where the ships’ papers are forwarded to Elsinore for 
despatch previously U> trie ship’s arrival from tlu* southward. 

h. Where the ships’ papers are brought on shore by any other 
person than the master, mnte or supercargo. 

In conclusion, it must he remarked, that in order to secure 
prompt despatch to the vessels clearing at the Sound and the 
Belts, and to protect the owners of the goods therein laden, as 
much as possible, against involuntary overcharges in the dues. 

It is of the. mofit vital Importance that the papers relating to 
ship and cargo (which the shipmasters are held to deliver at 
the (/UHtom-nouse each time they present themselves for 
clearance) should always be made out in such order, so as to 
enable the officers to calculate the duty without difficulty. 
The parties, therefore, will have to Impute it to themselves, in 
so far as any delay In the clearance, or any Overcharge in the 
dues, is occasioned by the deficient state of the paper* pro¬ 
duced. For these reasons it Is strongly recommended to the 
shipmasters, as well as to the shippers of goods, to be careful 
that the papers which relate to the cargo, independently of a 
clear and exact report of the contents of the several packages, 
moreover distinctly mention— 

1. As regards goods that are specified and rated In the I 
tariff, either the weight or measure at the port of shipment, os 
the cose may require. 

2. As regards goods which nay duty ad valorem, the value 
of such croods at the Dort of shixinient. 


It Is only under the guidance of an accurate and f\ill state¬ 
ment of ihese details that the customs officers, on charging the 
duty, are enabled to do full justice io the’ commercial public 
in the sense of the existing treaties, and it is only by these 
means that .1 frequent recurrence of claims for overcharges 
(attended with great inconvenience to all parties) can be most 
effectually checked for the fixture. 

Tariff t\f Duties levied at the Sound and Ml*. 

Stivers. 

Almonds, the 1 fill lbs. - - • *9 

A him, the ship lb. - - - - - 14 

Amber, wrought, the 3 lbs. - • - - 6 

raw, in fragment*, or filings, the ship lb. - -9 

Anchor Mocks, the shock of bO - * - • 48 

Angora goal's hair Is charged as camel’s hair. 

Aniseed, the 100 lb*. - - - - 9 

Annatto or roucou, the 100 lbs. - . - 9 

Antimony, the ship lb. - - - - 12 

Apparel of a ship stranded, duty free, 
wearing, used, duly free, 
new, is charged dut\ ad valorem. 

App'es, the last (12 hairels to the last) • • f* 

Argol or tartar, the 10O lb. - - 2 

Armagear. See Urandy. 

Arrack. Sec Urandy. 

Arsenic, the 3(X) lbs. - • • -8 

red. See Orpiment. 

Ashes, vi/.: — 

pot and straw ash, the last or tho 12 ship ll». - - 48 

The weight not being stated, the bairef is reckoned 
at 1 ship lb. nett. 

kelp, the ship lb. - - - • - 4 

1 he wiipht not being stated, the barrel is reckoned 
at A ship lb. nett. 

soda. See Barilla. a 

weed ash, the last (12 barrels to the last) - - 12 

The barrel is reckoned at 1 ship ll>. nett. 

A cask of weed ash from Kiga is considered as a 
ban el. 

Atlas, the two pieces (25 elk being reckoned to the piece) 9 
Bacon, the ship 111. - - - - - 6 

Weight unknown, the barrel is reckoned at 1 ship lb. 
net. 

Bagging. See Linen. 

Uai/c, tfie piece, reckoned at 25 ellv • - * 3 

Balk planks, of oak, t he shock of GO - - .48 

of fir and pine, the shock of GO ... r,G 

Balks of oak, ash, and bceth, each - - - 3 

of fir, pine, and lime, the pair or two * 3 

round, are charged according to dimensions as round 
timber. 

denominated " balks hewed square or with eight edges,* 
are charged as yards from 7 to under 15 pa'm*. 

Baratb-s of silk, the two pieces (25 el'fr bting leckoncd to 

the puce) - - - - -9 

Barley, the last (20 barrel* to the last) - - - 21 

meal and groats. See Hour and Groats. 

Barilla, the 100 lbs. - . . .1 

Bars of gold and silver, duty free. 

Bay berries, the 2(H) lbs. - - . - 9 

Beans, the last (12 bum Is to the last) - - - 12 

The number of barrels unknown, 200 lbs. nett weight 
Is lecki.ned to the barrel. 

Beaver -.kins. See Skint. 

Heaver wool or hair, the 25 lbs. - - - 24 

Bed ticking, line, the 4 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to 

the piece) - - - . - - 15 

course, the 5 pieces (50 elk being reckoned to the piece) 3 
without indication of quality, is 1 barged as fine bed 
ticking. 

Beef, sail* d and smoked, and all other kinds pf meat salted 

and smoked, the last (12 barrels to tlxe last) - 36 

The number of barrels unknown, 20 > lbs. nett 
weight is reckoned to the barrel. 

Beer, Lubeck, Hostock, Stralsunil, and Wismar, the last 

of G casks (12 barrek to the last) * - - 18 

mum, black or spruce beer, and all other kinds of beer 
not otherwise enumerated and described, the last of 6 
casks (12 barrels to the last) - - - 36 

in hogsheads from England, Holland, and other places, 
the 2 hogsheads - - - - * 9 

8 hogsheads or 12 barrels are reckoned to the last 
in bottles, is charged duty ad valorem. 

Blankets, horse, the 2 dozen - - - 15 

for hoik, the 2 dozen - - - - 15 

Whole the quantify is not otherwise reported than by 
the ell t -4 ell* are reckoned to each blanket. 

Boat-hook shafts are charged a* common spars. 

Bom bar ecu, the 4 pietes (25 elk being reckoned to the 

piece) - - - - - . 5 

Boinhazetr, the 4 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the 

piece) - - - - - - 5 

Boxes, the last - - - - - 18 

Brundy, French, Including Armagnac, Charente, and 

Cognac, the hogshead of 30 vrites - - - 24 

Spanish, the hogshead of 30 vehes ... 24 

arrack, rum, and tab i, the hogshead of 30 veltes - 24 

lthemsh, the hogshead of 30 veltes - - - 36 

Froox Sweden, 60 kannor arc reckoned to the hogs¬ 
head. 


Butch gin } are char 8* d dut 7 ad valorem. 

Brass, the ship lb. 

guns, the shin lb. - • « - - 

wire. See Wire. 

Brazier’s work, the crate weighing 1 ship lb. - 
Bread and biscuits of wheat, the last (12 barrels to the 
last) ------ 

of rye, the last (12 barrels to the last) 

The number of barrels not being reported, 100 lbs. 
nett weight is reckoned 10 the barrel. 

Brimstone, the last or 12 ship lbs. 

Broadswords, the 25 - - . ■ 

Brocade of gold and silver, the piece (25 ells to the 
idccc) • • . . . 
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Slivers. 

Brussen are bafts, . , 

Ruc.kram of all sorts, the 4 pieces (50 ells being reckoin 6 

to the piece) - - • - # - 3 

Thtcksklm. See Skint. 

Rack wheat, the last (IS barrels to the last) - - 12 

Muff leather. See Leather. 

lluldati canvass Is charged as bold*vet. See Lmem, 

Bullion, gold and silver, doty free. 

Jlnllocks, each - - - - 18 

Buntinc, the 4 pieces (25 ells bring reckoned to the piece) •'> 
Butter, the last (12 barrels to the last) - - fiO 

The number of barrels being unknown, 200 lbs. nett 
weight is reckoned to the barrel. 

Cafta (figured plush), the 2 pieces (25 elU being reckoned 

to the piece) - - - - - SI 

Calamine, the ship lb. • - - - fi 

Calamus, the 100 lb. - * - - 6 

Calemink or drillings from Russia, the 100 arshines - b 
Calf skins, raw, salted, and dried, the 10 dickers or 100 

skins - • - - 12 

of the weight of 9 lbs. nett and upw ards, each, pay as 
kips. *See Hides. 

Calico, printed or dyed, is charged ad valorem. 

Calves, each - - - 8 

Camhlets, the 2 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the piece) 5 
Cambrics of cotton, are charged nd valorem. 

of linen, the 4 pieces (25 ells reckoned to the piece) - 15 

Camel’s hair, the 25 lbs. - - - - 6 

Canary seed, the last of 6 casks (12 barrels to the last) - 36 

Candles of tallow and wax. See Tallott and Wajt. 

of sperrr aceti are charged ad valorem. 

Cnnella alba, the 100 lbs. - - - - 6 

Capers in pipes and hogsheads, the pipe or 2 hogsheads - 18 

in smaller casks, or in boxes and cases or similar pack* 
wages, are charged ad valorem. 

Cardamoms, the lOO lbs. - • - * 18 

Cassia fistula, the 100 lbs. - • - -12 

Cassia lignea, the 100 lbs. - - - - 9 

Cattle bones, the ship lb. - » - 1 

Cement, the last (12 barrets to the last) • - 12 

Uy weight the last is reckoned at 12 ship lb. nett. 

Chalk', white, raw, and In lumps, duty free. 

(12 barrels to the last.) 

sr.SK' te1 } *<•'>"*“> *■> 

Cheese, the ship lb, - « • - - 4 

Chestnuts, the bolsseau - - - * 1 

The number of holsseatrx not being mentioned, 100 
lb,. nett weight is reckoned to the boisseau. 

Cider and similar fruit wines, including must, the hogs¬ 
head of 50 voltes - - - 12 

Cinders, dutv tree. 

Cinnabar, the 100 lbs. - - - - 24 

Cinnamon, the 100 lbs. - - - - 5*1 

Clapwood. See Wood. 

Clay of all sorts, duty free, except pipe clay, which pays ad 
valorem. 

Cloth, woollen, English, Dutch, ami fine, the 8 pieces - 36 

coarse, Scotch, Amsterdam, Flemish, and French, the 
16 pieces - - - - - 30 

Cloth, woollen, virlot or course Dutch, If not particularly 

described, nnd all otte r coarse cloth, the 16 pieces ♦ 36 

25 clU of all sorts ot woollen cloth are reckoned to the 
piece 

Clothes, old and new. See Apparel, Wearing. 

Cloves, the 100 lbs. - - - - - 36 

Club sticks, the long hundred of 48 shocks - 48 

Coals of alj sorts, Including cokes and cinders, duty free. 

Coal pilch, the last (12 barrels to ihe last) - - 18 

Coal tar, the last (12 barrels to the last) • - 18 

Cohalt or cobalt ore, the 100 lbs. - • • 3 

Cochineal, the 100 lbs. ... - 3»> 

Cocoa, the lUO ll«. - - - - -6 

Cod fish. See Flth. 

Codilln of flax and hemp, the 10 ship lire. - - 36 

Coffee, the 100 lbs. - - - -6 

Coin of gold and silver, duty free. 

Coney wool, the 5 lbs. - - - - 3 

Copjier, wrought and unwrought, the ship lb. - -21 

wire. 8-e Wirt. 

Copperas (vitriol), the ship lb. - - « fi 

blue, the ship lb. • - - - - 6 

Cordage, namely—cables, cable yam, rigging and hawser 

laid ropes, the ship ll>. - • * - 6 

old, used, the 5 ship lbs. - • • - 1» 

proceeding from a wreck, duty free. 

Cordovan. See Leather. 

Coriander seed, the 200 lbs. - - . - 3 

Corkwood in bundles, the 5 bundles - - -6 

in other packages, pay ad valorem. 

Corks, rut, nay ad valorem. 

Cotton wool, the 100 lb*. - - - - 18 

Cbtton cloth, whlti, common, tlie 8 piece* - - 15 

25 ell* being reckoned to the piece, 
manufacture* of, in so far as they are not particularly 
enumerated, or Included In the descriptions men¬ 
tioned in the present tariff’, pay ad valorem. 

Coulters are charged according todimensions, us Swedish 
and Norway spars. 

Cows, each - * - - • .18 

Crape, the 2 lbs- - - - - • 5 

Cubebs, tlie 10,1 lbs. - - - - >8 

Cuirasses, the 5 - - - - 8 

Cummin seed, the fOO lbs. - - - - 9 

Currants, the 200 lbs. - - -9 

Cypress boxes, the package or 12 piece* - .9 

Damask of silk, tlie 2 pieces - - - - 9 

of linen, the 2 piece* - - - 3 

of wei«l. the 4 pieces - - - -5 

25 ells of damask are reckoned to the p’eee. 

Dates, the 100 lbs. - - - - - 9 

Deals and deal ends of ash, beech, lime, maple, and oak. 

See Plunks. 
of fir and pine, vie. j — 

Prussian, the shock of 60 - - . - 36 

fr-un other places, of the length of 21 fret and upwards, 
the shock of 00 - . . - - 36 


Stivers 

Deals, from 18 *o under 2T fret, the shock of 60 - - »1 

under 1H feet In length, tlie 1,000 • • 36 

Diaper. See Drillingt. 

towels, the 5 dozen • • .18 

Dodder, the last (24 batrels to the last) . *18 

Down, the ship lb. - - - « - 36 

Dozens, the 4 pieces - - - - - 9 

25 ells being reckoned to the^dece. 

Drillings from Russia, the 100 arshines • * 6 

fr om other places, tlie 2 pieces - - -3 

25 ells being reckoned to the piece. 

Drugget (a woollen stuff), pays as single *Ay». 

Dyewoods. See the different species under Weed. 

Elephants'teeth, the 100 I bo. - - - * 

Feathers, the ship lb. - - « 6 

Felt, pays as single soys. 

hats, when in casks • • • - 12 

in other packages, and per dozen, or by the piece, 
they pay ad valorem. 

Figs, the 400 lbs. - - - - - 9 

hi baskets or trails, the weight being unknown, the frail 
or tiasket - - - - -1 

Firewood, duty free (2 fathoms to the last). 

Fish, salted, viz.: — 

eel, the last of 6 casks (12 barrel, to the last) - . 

mackerel, salmon, and sturgeon, tlie last of 6 casks 
(12 barrels to the last) - - - CO 

The number of barrels being unknown, 200 lbs. nett 
weight is reckoned to the barrel. 

herrings the last (12 barrels to the last) . - 24 

Abxidcen fish, coder tor*k, and all other sorts of salted 

fish not particularly enumerated, the last (12 barrels 
to the last) - - - - -12 

The number of liarrelt being unknown, 200 lbs. nett 
weight is reckoned to the barrel. 

Do. dry or haid, viz. - — 

flounders and vhitings,the last of 20,000 - - 12 

cod, lub-tish, ling, skate, split stockfish, spenders oi 
spuren, torsk, and all other sorts of dried fish not par¬ 
ticularly ♦ numerated, the last - - - 3<> 

or by the piece, without weight or measure, the 1,000 
pieces - - * - - - 30 

12 ship lbs. 120 wogs 100 wahl are reckoned to the 
last. 

rav and reckling (cut out of the bark of the hollbut), 
the last of 8 hogsheads or 12 barrels - 36 

Do. smoked : — herrings, red, tlie last cf 12 barrels, or VO 

straw - - - • . - 3 

salmon is charged ad valorem. 

pickled: — river lampreys, the barrel (12 barrels to the 
last) * - - - - - 5 

fresh, duty free, with the exception of oysters and lob¬ 
sters, which are charged ad valorem. 

Flagstaff* under 1 palms, the 6 - - - 6 

of other dimensions, are < harped as masts. 

Flannel, the 4 pieces (25 elis being reckoned to the piece) 5 
Flax, rough, viz.: — 

Class 1denominated _clean flax ; Druana; Esthonlan, 
if not further descuhad; fine; Flanders; Heiligli; 
Hollands •, Knocken > Livonian, where tlie sort is not 
stated; Marienburg j matted; Narva, where the sort 
Is not stated ; Notabene, with the exception of Prus¬ 
sian Notabcne flax; Paternoster ; Podol ton ; Polish; 
Rakitzer; St. Petersburg, where the sort is not stated; 

9 and 12 head ; and 1st and 2d sort; the ship lb. - 12 

Class 2., denominated _ Badstuben : common; Four- 
land ; cut, ot all sorts ; Far ken ; Nolabene flax from 
Prussia; Oberlailds ; ordinary; Pernau; Prussian, if 
not particularly described ; Kapen ; Kisten ; itositsch, 
although reported 2d sort in the pass ; 2,3, and 4 band; 

C head, and 3d sort; the ship lb. - - - 8 

dressed, the ship lb. .... 

Flour and meal of all sorts, viz.: — of wheat, rye,barley, 

oats, 5tc., the last (12 barrel* to the Inst) - 21 

Whenever the weight is reported, 200 lbs. nett weight 
is reckoned to the barrel. 

Frankincense, the 100 lbs. - - - - 9 

Freestone, used for building, is charged, ad valorem. 

Fringes of silk, the 2 lbs. . - . -5 

of wool or flock fi luges, the 8 lbs. - - -15 

Gallipot, the 100 lbs. • - - -2 

Calls, the 200 lbs. - - - « - 9 

Gauze is charged as crape. 

(linger, drv, the 100 lbs. • • - -12 

preserved, the 100 lbs. - - - -24 

Glassware, viz.: — 

bottles, empty, the shock of 60 - - - I 

the vat or 2 pipes - - - - 12 

The preceding are eorotnon green bottles of the capa¬ 
city of J quarts and under; the larger anil fcujicrior sorts 
aie charged ad valorem. 

window glass, the 4 boxes or crates - - - 15 

drinking glasses from Venire, in boxes, the b x -9 

Drinking glasses from ether places than Venice, or 
ropoitcd by the dozen, are charged ad valorem. 

Gluves. Kusshui, the IglOO pair * - - 36 

All oilier descriptions of gloves are charged ad valo¬ 
rem. 

Glue, the 100 lbs. ... - fl 

Gouts’ hair, common, the ship lb. - - - 5 

^ Angora, Levant, and Persian is charged as camels’ 

Goldpelc (a kind of stuff"no longer in use), the two pieces 3 
Goods, not enumerated in the present tariff: See Mrr- 

chandite. 

Grease, kitchen-stuff 1 , the last (12 barrels (p the last' - 96 

The number of barrels being unknown, 200 lb*, nett 
weight is reckoned to the barrel. 

Grindstones, small, duty free. 

Groats, via.: — 

buckwheat, the last (12 barrels to the last) • -18 

barley groats, peeled, shelled, and hulled barley, the last 
(12 barrels to the last) - ... .30 

oat, the last (12 barrels to the last) - - -19 

The number of barrels being unknown, 200 lbs. nett 
weight is reckoned to the barrel. 

Eyergritz (superior buckwheat groats), the 100 lbs. • 2 
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Groat* — continued. Stive 

millet, bee MiUet teed. 
manna, the 100 lb*. • • . 

pearl barley, the 400 lbs. - 
Groats, not particularly enumerated and described, the 
400 lbs. - - - - 

Urogram, double, the 2 piece* ... 

single, the 4 piece* .... 

26 ells of both kinds of program arc reckoned to the 
piece. 

Gum, *1*. s — 

.Arabic, Barbary, Jedda, and Senegal, the 200 lbs. 

Benzoe or Benjamin and olibnnum, the 100 lb-.. 

Allother descriptions of resinous gums 'are charged 
ad valorem. 

Gunpowder, the 100 lbs. .... 

Guns. See Iron, liras*, and J Metal, 

Gutters of wood, the dozen .... 
Gypsum in lump*, dutv free. 

crushed or ground, H charged ad valorem. 

Haircloth, the 4 pieces .... 

Hairpowder is charged as starch. 

Halberds, the 100 ..... 

Hams are charged as bacon. 

Handspikes, the 1,000 .... 

Harnesses (coats of armour), the 100 ... 

Ha/el nuts, the last (12 barrels to the last) 

Heifers, each ..... 

Hclmposts, the shock of GO 

Hemp, the ship lb. - 

Hempseed, live last (21 barrels to the last) 

Hides, viz.: — 

horse, cow, ox, and kip, raw, salted as well as dried, the 
10 di< kors or 100 hide* • 

kips, wtighing under 0 lbs. nett each, are charged the 
10 flickers ..... 

(See more under Skirts and leather.) 

Honey, the last of 8 aums (12 barrels U> the last! - 

(The weight being reported, the duty Is charged ac¬ 
cordingly, in which case the barrel is reckoned at 4001b*. 
nett) 

Hoops, iron. See Iron. 

1 loop-stake* and hoops-wood, the 1,000 *• • 

Hop-poles, the 1,000 * . . . - 

Hops, the ship lb. 

Horses, each ----- 

Hosiery, not being further described, Is charged ad va¬ 
lorem. 

Household Furniture, used, duty free, 
new, Is charged ad valorem. 

Indigo, the 100 lbs. * • . . . 

1 ngots of gold and silver j duty free. 

Iron, raw, viz. s — 

osrnund, the last or 12 ship ll>s. ... 
ballast, or kentledge, cast, or i«g Iron, old htoken or scrap 
iron, the shin lb. • 

hoop, bolt, and rail iron, Iron in bundles, manufacture 
iron, shear bar, rod, iorge, and oreground iron in bars, 
the ship lb. 

Iron, wrought, viz.: — 

anchors, balls, cannons, dolphins, furnaces, and st<ms, 
ship guns, rails, and all other iron work used for tlie 
construction ol railroads, the ship Hi. 
anvils, axletrees, boilers, grates, pans, plates and sheet- 
iron, ploughshares, pots, shovels, spades, and all other 
iron-work'without steel, not particularly enumerated 
or described, the ship lb. - - - - 

Hernark .—All kinds of machinery with appurtenances 
as well as all iron wares not specified In the present tariff, 
and which are partly composed of steel, are charged duty 
ad valorem as steel or hardware. 

cast iron-ware, not otherwise, enumerated or described, 
the ship lb. - - 

wire, bee Wire, 

Isinglass, the 100 lbs. • • • - 

Jackets, woollen, pay as woollen shirts. 

Jib-booms are charged according to dimensions, as masts. 
Jugs and tankards, the crate - 

(In other packages or by the piece, they pay ad va¬ 
lorem.) 

Juniper berries, the 80Q lbs. - 

(Weight unknown, 100 lbs. nett ate reckoned to the 
barrel.) 

Jumper poles, the 1,000 - - - - 

dunk, old, the 6 ship lbs. • 

Kelp, bee Ashes. 

Kersey, Osnaburg, the 4 pieces ... 

(26 ells being reckoned to the piece.) 
all other Is charged as fine woollen cloth. 

Ladder jioles, rough as well as hewed, are charged accord¬ 
ing to their length anil thickness, as spars. 

I.nths, viz.: — 

of oak, the 10 - *> - * 

of lir and pine, double, or loplaths of 6 fathom* and 
upwards in length, the 10- - - 

of lir and pine, under 6 fathoms In length, the 10 
single or straw-laths, the 1,000 ... 

from Sweden and Norway, the 1,000 . 

N. D. A fathom of laths from Sweden anti Norway Is 
computed at 1.00 pieces, where the actual number is not 
reported. 

square (Mauer-lattenJ, the shock of 60 « * < 

Latnwood. See Wood. 

Lead, the 6 ship lbs. or t fodder • • • l 

(A ton from England is a fudder.) 
black, the ship lb. ..... 

(Graphite-earth from Prussia Is charged ad valorem.) 
red, or minium, the 100 lbs. • ... 

white, the ship lb. - - - 

L£nd shot, the 100 lbs, 

Leather, viz.: — 

alum and white, the 1,000 .... 

Boson or Basil, the A dickers or AO pieces 

coloured Mack leather. Bothies* and Shamey or buff. 

the 5 dickers - - - - 

Cordovan, Morocco, and Spanish tawed, and neats', 
wag, the dicker of 10 pieces 
Scotch, the dicker - 


Leather — continued. Stiver*. 

Juft* or Russia hides, exceeding A lbs. per idece, the 
dicker - - - - - -9 

of and under A lbs. the A dickers - » • 9 

pump and sole, the 100 lb*. - - • 9 

cuttings and parings andfurrler’s waste, the 200 lbs. - 9 

cur ied, not particularly enumerated and described, the 
dicker - - - - „ * - 6 

Lee-boards, the A « - - • » G 

Leldsegreen, is charged as single grogram. 

Lcmoifc, fresh, of all sorts, the box, without regard to the 
number of lemons contained therein - - .1 

(20 boxes are reckoned to the last.) 
pickled, the pipe or 2 hogsheads - - - 18 

Lentilen, tlie hist (12 barrels to the last) - • AO 

Licorice, or Italian hike, the 100 lbs. - - - 9 

I.leorice-root, the 100 lbs. - - • - 9 

Lignum vitas, the 100 lb*. - - » • 9 

Limestone, duty free. (12 barrels per last.) 

Li nun, viz. : 

boldavet or canvas*, double-broad, the four pieces or rolls 16 
single melvings, the two pieces - - - Zr 

French and lJantzig/U charged a* double boldavet. 
of tow from Pillau. bee Toni linen, 

Iluhlan In charged a* Boldavet, 

Mulvings Boldavet as single Boldavet. 

(AO ell* of all sorts of canvas* are reckoned to tbe piece.) 
Bremen, Bretagnes, British, and Irish,the 2 piece* - 6 

fie ns from Holland ; Flanders and Dutch, the 2 pieces 6 
Silesia and Westphalia, the 2 pieces - - - 0 

flaxen, In general; ILIsim* flaxen; Konigsbcrg, Plllan 
and HeKing, without describing the stuff of whieh tt 
is made; 1’omeraman and all similar kinds of Jincn, 
the 2 pieces - . - - - 3 

btcttm, the piece - - - . • 1 

(25 ell* of these linen 1 ; arc reckoned to the piece.) 
hempen; Helping hein)>en ; sangalet* used for lining; 
pack-cloth; Ciacou; l’odolkh and Polish ; sack-cloth 
or bagging and tow-linen in general, the 4 pieces • 3 

black tow, the 8 pieces - - - • j 

(60 ells of these linen* are reckoned to the piece,) 
coar-e Osnaburg* and buckram, the 100 ells - - 5 

platiIbis royaies are charged as double broad Bohlavetx. 
Russia, viz. • — 

hempen. Hems, sack-cloth or crash-linen, ravenducks, 
and all other Russia linen from St. Petersburg and 
the whole of Russia, with the exception of sail-clotb 
and tarpawling cloth, the 200 arshines - - 3 

(50 arshines two equal to a piece.) 

Linseed, the last (21 barrels to the last)- * > 3ft 

Lin soy woolsey, the 1 pieces - - • » 5 

(25 ells being reckoned to the piece.) 

Liquor cases, the 10 • • - • - 9 

last* of cloth, tbe 12 - - - - - 1 

Litharge, the ship lb. - - - - 6 

bunts or match***, the ship lb,- • • - 8 

Mace, the 100 I tis. . - - - -At, 

Madder, the 200 Ih*. - - - - - 9 

Makey*, Tut key, double, the 2 pieces'! (25 ells to the , 
single, the 4 pieces - • J piece) 

Malt, the last (20 barrels to the last) * - • 18 

Manna is charged duty ad valorem, 
gloats. See Groats. 

Maniguet (a kind of cardamoms), the 1 GO lbs. - • 9 

Manufactures, bee Cottons, Woollens, and Silks. 

Marbles or knickers, the c..*k . - - * 18 

Martin-skins, bee SA ins. 

Masts and other round timber of fir and pine, viz.: — 
large, of 15 palms and upwards, each - - 24 

less, or yards, from 7 to under 15 palm*, each - - 3 

small, or lioat and top masts 1 lags*.id's, or small yards 
under 7 palms, the 5 - - - 6 

Matches, bee Lunts. 

Mead, the last (12 banrels to the last) - - - 72 

M« rchandisc or ware* no) enumerated In the prosent tariff 
(including the article* therein quoted, as paying by the 
value) are charged 1 per cent, ad valorem, when laden 
In privileged ships. 

Metal, wrought and unwrought. Is charged as bras*, 
gun* are charged a* brass guns. 

Millet-seed, tbe last (12 barrel* to the last) - - 30 

(Number ot barrels unknown, 200 ll>*. nett weight is 
reckoned to the barrel.) 

Millrods, from 7 to under 1A palms, each • - 8 

of other dimension*, pay as masts. 

Millstones p.ty ad valorem. 

Muskets, soldiers’, the box of 100 muskets - - 24 

(Fowling-pieces pay ad valorem.) 

Mustard-seed, the last (12 barrel* to the last) - - 39 

(Measure unknown, 200 lbs. nett weight Is reckoned 
to the barrel.) 

Nails of Iron from Russia and Sweden, the ship lb. - 12 

from other places, the 100 lbs- - - - 4 

of copper, brass, and mital, the ship lb. • - 24 

of wood, or trunneU, the 10,000 - - - 2 

Nellou. bee Paddy, under Kice. 

Nutmegs, the 100 lbs. - » • -36 

Oar*, large, the shock of CO - - « - 12 

small, the shock of CO - - - -8 

not further descrihid, are charged as large oars. 

Oats, tlie last (21 barrel* to the last) - - - 12 

Oatmeal and oat-groats, bee Hour and Groats. 

Ochre, tbe 200 >h*. - - * - - 1 

Oil, viz.: - 

Lisbon and other olive-oil, the vat or pipe - -38 

N.B. The pipe of Lisbon and other olive-oil Is reck¬ 
oned as 900 lbs. nett, and the weight i* adopted on com¬ 
puting the duty, where tlie measure Is not reported, 
hempseed, linseed, rapeseed, and seed-oil In general, the 
2 aums « - - • - - 9 

pH* h, the 2 aums - - » - - » 

(The aum is reckoned at 1 ship lb. nett weight.) 
odoriferous, palm, turpentine,and oil In bottles or flasks, 
are charged duty ad valorem. 

Olives in pipes and hogsheads, the pipe or 2 hogsheads - 13 

in small casks, boxes, or similar package., axe charged 
ad valorem. 

Omhro. bee Madder. 
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Stiver*. 

Onions, the last (12 barrel* to the last) - - - 18 

Orange*, fresh, of all sorts, the box, without regard to t~e 
number of pieces contained therein ('.10 boxes to the lost) 1 
pickled, are chnrgi d as pickled lemons. 

Ordnance. See Iron, Brass, and Metal. 

Organ/ine silk. See Silk. 

Orpiment, the 100 Jbs. . - » . fi 

Oxen, each - - • - - - 18 

Taper, the 8 reams - - - - - 3 

N. 11. The number of hale* being reported without 
the number of reams, 10 ream* are reckoned to each 
hale. 

hangings and pasteboard are charged nd valorem. 

Tar olive grains, the 100 llw. . - . .3 

Pa»sement ware, such a, lace, fringes, cords, sjmn buttons, 

Ac., when of gold or silver, the lb. - * - 5 

when of silk, flic 2 lbs. . . . .3 

wool, the 8 lbs. . . . . -13 

Tastcl. See Woart, 

Pearl barley. See Groats. 

Tears, the last (12 ban els to the last) - - - fi 

Tease, the last (12 bairels to the bust) - - - 12 

Pepper, the 100 lbs. - - - - - 12 

Pernambuco wood. See DyervooJs, under Wood. 

Perpetuana is chaiged as scree. 

Terr3’. See Cuter. 

Pigment, red, from Sweden, the last (12 barrels to the 

last) - - - - - - 48 

Tl.-uit/.ig, or Daritzlg red, the ship lb. - • • 9 

other places. See Madder. 

Pimento, the 200 lbs. - . . . - 0 

Pipe staves. See Staves. 

Pitc h, great band, the last (12 barrels to the last) - IS 

6innll band, the last (12 barrels to the last) - >9 

od. See Oil. 

Tlanks and boards, viz. s — 

of maple and lime, of 21 feet and upwards in length, the 
shock or 60 - - - . . jjg 

ditto ditto, from 18 fbettounder 21 feet, the bhock or CO 24 
ditto ditto, under 18 lest, the l,000 - - - 30 

. Plank ends and deal etuis of maple nnd lime are 
charged in the same proportion as the preceding, 
of oak, beech, and ash, the shock or 60 - - 48 

plank ends and deal ends of oak, beech, and ash ; of and 
under 8 feet In length, the shock or (>() - - 12 

of greater length, hoe Planks and Hoards <\fOak, &c., 
ns above. 

of lir and pine. See Praia of Fir nnd Pine. 

Jlemark. — Planks of lir and pine, squire, of 9 inches 
nnd upwards in thickness (denominated tall planks or 
thick Rtnlt') employed in ship-building, arc charged as 
balks of iir. But under 0 inches in thickness, they pay 
as iir denis of 21 feet and upwards, tianiely, 36 stivers 
per shock of 60. 

Plaster stones, duty free. 

(10 cubic feet to the last.) 

Plates, iron or black, the ship lb. - - - C 

copper, brass, ami meltJ, are charged as copper, brass, 
nnd metal. 

white Iron or tin plates, pay ad valorem. 

Poles of Hr and pine pay according to their length nnd 
thickness as soars. 

of hitch and aider, pay as common spars. 

Poppy-seed is charged as can an-seed. 

Porter in hogsheads, the 2 hogsheads - - • 9 

(1 hhd. lYom JSngland=51 gallons; from Sweden, 

SO cans.) 

In bottles, is charged ad valorem. 

Potasli. See Ashet. 

Potatoes, the 100 barrels (12 barrels to the last) - - 18 

Prunes, Hungary and German, or common, the 800 lbs. - 18 
in pipes, the pipe of 800 lbs. - - - - 18 

In other cask#, the quality of the prunes not being stated, 
the 800 lbs. - ‘ . - J 18 

in boxes, cases, or similar packages, the quality of the 
prunes not being stated, are charged as French prunes. 
French or St. Catherine’s, the 200 lbs. - - 9 

fluarry-stones or sandstones arc charged nd valorem. 

Quit klime, dutv free. (IS barrel!, to the last.) 

Quicksilver, the 2.5 lbs. - - - .18 

Rafters (a kind of spars), fiom 3 to 6 inches in thickness, 

the 10- - - . . -4 

ofothir dimensions, are charged as Swedish and Norway 
spars. 

Raisins in Ivukets or frails, the 400 lbs. - - - 9 

(w eight unknown), each basket or frail - - I 

black or currant raisins, the 200 lbs. - - - 9 

of other sorts, the 100 lbs. - - . - 9 

Rapeseed, the last (24 bam Is to the last) - - 36 

Rash Is charged as bomba/een. 

Kafeen is charged as fine woollen cloth. 

Reindeer hides. See Skins. 

Rhapontic root, the 23 lbs. - • - - 0 

Rhubarb, the 23 lbs. - - - - - 9 

Ribbons of silk and floret, tbe 2 lbs. - - - 3 

with gold and silver, ench lb. - - - 3 

linen or tape, and other ribbons not particularly enu¬ 
merated and described, the 3 lbs. - - - 3 

cotton, nre charged ad valorem. 

Ribs (a kind'of spars), from Prussia and Russia, the shock 
or 60 - - - - - - 48 

from Sweden and Norway, to 6 inches in thickness, 
the 10 pieces - ' - - - _ 4 

of other dimension*, ore charged as Swedish and Norway 
span. 

Rice, not being rough and in the husk, the 200 lbs. - 9 

rough and In the husk, denominated paddy or nellou, 
the 400 lbs. - - - - - 6 

(A bushel of paddy is reckoned equal to 15 lbs. nett.) 

Rickers. See Soars <tf Fir and Fine. 

Rifle tiarreis, short, the 12 - - - - fi 

Rock moss. Swedish, the ship lb. - .3 

Orchllla and all other rock moss Is charged ad valorem. 

Rosette, blue mixed, of 25 elU to the piece, each piece - 3 


mue mixeu, oi: 

Rosin, the ship lb. 

Rye, the last (20 barrels to the last) 
Flour. See Flour. 


- 24 


Sackcloth, fie* I.turn. Stiver*. 

Saffron, the 2 lbs. - - . . - 9 

Sailcloth, the 4 pieces or rolls (30 tils being reckoned to 

the piece) - - _ _ .15 

old, used in )>apc>r milts. Is charged ad valorem. 

Salt, Luneburg, the last of 12 bands . - 36 

till other, the last (IS barrels to the last) . . 24 

Saltpetre, the 100 lbs. - . „ - fi 

Sandstones. See Quarraf-stones. 

Sarcenet, the 2 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the piece) 9 
Sarsaparilla, the 100 lbs. . . . - 18 

Satins of cotton are charged ad valorem, 
of Silk, the 2 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the 

piece} - - . _ . - 9 

of wool, the 4 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the 

piece) - - - . . - 5 

Saw-wort (Scrratula), the ship lb. . -9 

Sn>e or Savette-varn. See Yarn. 

Says or sons, double, the 2 pieces (25 ells being reckoned 

to the piece) - - - 9 

Single, the 4 pieces (25 ellv being reckoned to the piece) 5 
Se.ds. See llie several species. 

Sempiteme is charged a» Serge. 

Serge, the 4 nieces (25 ells being reckoned to the piece) - 5 

Shadoori is charged ns single says. 

Ships’ materials proceeding from a wreck, duty free. 

Shirts, woollen, the It) pieces - - - •» 

Shovel-shafts are charged ns com.ron spars. 

Shi ines, painted, the basket 
Shumar, the 401) lbs. . 

Sienna-earth. See Ochrr. 

Silk, raw and wulyed, of all sorts, the RtO lbs. - 
floss, floret or ferret, and organ vine, the 10 lbs. 
wrought: passoment ware and ribbons of hilk and floret 
with gold and hilver, thp lb. . 

ribbons and fringes of silk and floret, silk cords, em¬ 
broidering and sewing-silk, passoment ware of silk, 
with similar articles wrought of silk, the 2 lbs. 
stuff], not otherwise enumerated and descrllied, the 2 
pieces (25 ells of silk stuffs are reckoned to the piece) 
Stockings. See Slocking*. 

manufactures of, in solar as thev are not particularly 
specified, or included among the sorts enumerated iu 
the present tariff, pay duty ad valorem. 

Oliver in bars, duty hoc. 
bkins, viz. • — 

be iver, the 100 . _ . . 

buck, the 10 dickirs, or TOO skins . - - 

calabar, or squli rel, the 1,'JOO ... 
cat, wild and tame, the 1,000 ... 

elk, the dicker of 10 .... 

ermine, the 5 timiner, of t t skins each 
feri el and eitcher, the 1,000 


fox, the 100 

Rennet, the 1,000 ..... 
coat, the 1,000 - 

kid, the 1,000 - 

lamb, the 1,000 ..... 

martin, the timiner of 10 - 

otter, the 100 ..... 

rabbit. Mat k, the 1,000 ’- 

giey, the 1,( 00 

the'colour not 1 eing speiillcd, the 1,000 
Roman, the 4 dozen . . 

sable, of the value of 100 specie dollar* - . 

Sheep, the 1,000 - 

stag and reindeer, the dicker oflO ... 
wolf, the 100 - 

Furs of all kinds pay ad valorem. See Furs. 

Skinners' wool. See Wool. 

Soup, green, the last (12 barrels to the last) 

The number of barrels unknown, 200 lbs. nett weight 
Is reckoned to the barrel. 

white and Stianish, the 100 lbs. - . . 

scented, is charged ad valorem. 

Soda. -See Barilla. 

of oak, ea< h • - - • 

lir and pine; large, exceeding 36 ft., the pair or 2 
of 36 ft,, the 5 - - . . 

under 3b ft. or common, the 1,0( 0 . 

-dish and Norway ; of 9 in. and upwards In thickness, 


the) .... 

from 7 to under 9 in., the 5 
from 5 to under 7 in., the 5 
under 5 In., or common, the 1,000 . 

Spear-irons, the !<)(> 

Spear-shafts, the 100 . 

Spelter. Nte Zinc. 

Speimneetl oil Is train oi). 

Spirit, the hogshead of 30 vellcs 
Starch, the 300 lbs. 

Staves, vl/.:— 

Swedish, the 8 shocks of 60 staves each 
all other sorts, the 48 shocks 
The headings belonging to the’ some are reduced to 
staves, and pay duty accordingly. 

Stc. 1 ftotn Russia and Sweden, the ship lb. 
from other places, the 100 lbs. 
wire. See Wire. 

Stocking*, viz. : — 

cotton, the 60 pair . . 

children’* and half, the 100 pair . 
worsted and woollen, fine woven kersey and save tie, 
the 10 pair - . _ . 

do. do. children’s or half, the 20 pair 
coarse woollen, of all sorts, the 2 dozen pair . 
of cloth, common, the dozen pair • . 

of silk, the dozen pair ... 

knit, the 50 pair .... 

Stones, small, or pebble* for fishing-nets, duty free, 
used for building, are charged ad valorem, 
oland, the 100 feet ... 

flag, the 100 feet - 
Foot-measure unknown, each stone I* reckoned at 2 ft. 
Storm caps, the 100 .... 
Suromling (small her.lugs) are charged as herrings. 
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fftincaden, the tOO lbs. . 

In hogsheads, the hothead of 150 lbs. 

Suet, or butchers’ tallow (lstcr), the 2 ship lbs. 

Sugar, raw. the 1(10 lbs. . - 

candy and confectionery, the 100 lbs. 
refined, powder and all'other, the lC) lbs. . 
Sugar-bakers clay, duty free. 

Sword blades, the 100 . . . 

hilts, the 100 .... I 

Syrup, the vat or pipe _ 

The pipe is reckoned at 1200 lbs. nett, and the weight 
Is adopted on computing the duty, where the measure 
1* not reported- 

Tallow, the shin lb. ..... 

candles, the ship lb. • . . 

Tankards or Jugs, the crate - - . . 

Tar, great band, the hist (12 barrels to the last) 

small band, the List (12 barrels to the last) - 
Tares, the last (12 barrels to the last) ... 

Tarpawllng is charged as sail-cloth. 

TartnriUa U charged as buckwheat. 

Thick stuff*. Sec Planks qf Fir and Pine. 

thread of gold or silver, the lb. ... 
silk and floret, or sewing silk, the 2 lbs. 
linen, the 50 lbs, . 

cotton, or sewing cotton, the 50 lbs. . 

Ticks. See Bed (irking. 

Tillers, the sho/k of htf .... 
Timber. See IVood, and the iHTercnt sorts. 

Tin, the shin lb. ..... 
Tobacco, Ukraine or Russian, the ship lb. 
all other kinds of leaf and mauuf.ic-uieil tobacco, the 
100 lbs. . - - . 

figars, snuff and tobacco stems arc charged ad 
valorem. 

Tram oil, the 2 hhds. (8 hogsheads to tl)$ last) • 

Trees of fir and pine, round, according to dimensions, os 
masts. 

Trip, woollen, the 4 pieces (25 ells to the piece) 

Turmeric, the 100 lbs. .... 

Turnip-seed is charged as rape seed. 

Turpentine, the ship lb. .... 

oil of, Is (diarged atl valorem. 

Velvet, fine, the pits e (25 ells being TOt konetl to the piece) 
half, the 2 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the piece) - 
tlire id, is charg'd as halt-velvet. 

Velvets, silks, and woollens, one cask mercery * 
one package or cask, value 100 rmlolhm 
Verdigris, the 100 Hat. - 

Vermi'lion. See Cinnabar. 

Vinegar of wme, the pipe of 2 hhds. ... 
of cider do. 

of beer do. (tho hogshead is reck- 

. oned at 50 Tdtes.) - - - 

Vitriol, the shit) lt>. .... 

olf of, is chargi d ad valorem. 

Wad in el, a coarse woollen doth, tho 4 pieces (25 ells 
being reckoned to the piece) ... 

Wainscot boards, Courland, the 100 - 

Prussian, the 100 ..... 
from other places, the 100 - - . „ 

Walnuts, the last (IS barrels or 30 bols-seatix to the last) 
Wax, the ship lh. - - . . . 

Wax candles, the ship lb. - - . . 

Wearing apparel. See Appnrrf. 

Wedges. See Timber, under Wood. 

Weed ash. See Ashes. 

Weld, the ship lb. - ... 

Whale oil. See Train oil. 

Wheat, the last (21) barrels to the last) 

Hour. See Flour. 

Whetstones, duty free, with the exception of hones or 
oil-stones, which pay ad valorem. 

White lead. See Lend. 

Wind beams, the 1,00(1 pieces - - . 

Windlasses, ships’, of lion, the ship lh. * 

of wood, are charged according to dimensions as round 
timber. See Masts. 

Window glass. See mass-ware. 

Wines, viz. s — 

Italian : — Cagliari, Calabria, Leghorn, Marsala, Mes¬ 
sina, Italian Muscatel, Naples, Palermo; Syracuse 
and all other Italian wines, the hurt or pipe 
the hogshead - - - . . 

the anker ..... 
The following are treated and charged duty ;is Italian 
winesCape, Constantin, Corsh an, Cyprus, Fayal- 
Madetra, Funchal, Madeira, Malmsey , not the produce 
of the ('unary Islands, Piro-Mndcira and /ante nines. 
Spanish aiul Portuguese, viz.Barcelona, Beniearlo, 
Cadiz, Canary-sack, F.iyal, with the exception of 
Fnyal-Madeira, Figuelra, Iviya, liquor wines, the 
sort not being stated, Lisbon, Malaga, Malaga Mkk, 
Mountain, Palm-sack, Peilro-Ximencs, Pico, with 
the exception of l’ico-Madeira, Port, Salou, Sherry 
or Xeres, Tarragona, Tenerifte. Tmto, Vidonla 
and all other wines the produce of tne Canary Islands, 
Including all Spanish and Portuguese wines, not spe¬ 
cified in the pesent list, when laden m privileged 

ships, the butt or pipe - - - . ' 

the hogshead - - - - . l 

the anker ..... 
French, viz-: — Chaillevette, Charmte, Crolsae, La 
Flotte, Marennes, St. Martin, Nantes, Pmiliguen, 

La Kochelle and Scudres, the hogshead of 30 relies - J 
Bordeaux and Li bourne, the 5 hogsheads of 3U veltes 
each - - - - - -1C 

Bayonne, Burgundy, Caliors, Cassis, Cette, Champaign, 
Dieppe, Havre, Hermitage, Hieres, Marseilles, 
French Muscatel, Picardan, Provence, Itoueu, Tou¬ 
lon and all other French wines not specially enu¬ 
merated and described, including all French wines, 
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Wines — conti n ual. S11 vets < 

uhlch, proce. ding from places not In France, pass 
the Sourtd and the Belts, the hogshead of 30 veltes - 21 

denominated Moselle, Nuckar, and all kinds of llhenish 
wines, or Hock, the 5 aumi ... 

Hungary or Tokay and all other Hungary wines, the 
') aunts - 

in buttles, when laden in privileged ships, the 100 
bottles - - - - - - Hi 

Wire of copper and brass, the ship lb« - - -24 

of steel and iron, the 100 lbs. - - - 4 

of steel when in casks or crates, the cask or crate - 24 

AV'oad, the ship lb. - - - - 6 

"Wood, viz. 

for dyeing, Pernambuco and Brazil wood of all sorts, 
tho 1,000 lbs. - . 30 

do. Harwood, Caliatour, Cam peachy, Camwood, Fleet, 
Fustlck of nil sorts, (i.ilicia, Honduras, Japan or 
Hnpan, Logwood, Province and Sandal-tv ood, tile 
1,000 lbs. - - - - - 8 

do. Nicaragua or blood-wood, Rlu de la llacha, St. 
M-irtin’s or Sta. Marta, and Stockfish wood, the 
I,()0() lbs. - - - - - 12 

or limber for house and shipbuilding, boat steins and 
wood For boatbuilding, the 25 pieces - - f. 

do. holil wood of oak and fir. See Hulks. 
cross bcuns (Ricgelholt). Sec Hulks. 

do. cross wood, the shock of lit) - • - 21 

do. lath-w ood, the 1(H) pieces - - - 2 

ND. Where lath wood is reported In fathoms with 
the nuinlier of pieces, the duty is charged on the number 
of pieces; but w litre the latter is not stated, tin- fathom 
is rei koued -it 150 pieces. 

do. logs of birch and ash, the 10 « • - 9 

do. do. oak, the 25 - - - 30 

do. quarters of 0 mi lies and upwards pay as Balks, 
do. quarters under U in. in thickness, the 60 - 21 

do. quoins ami wedges pay the same duty as quarters, 
do. pa mg hnntds, squat e, pay as balks of oak and lir. 
do. paling boards, round, pay as round timber, 
do. iouud, pays a< cording to dimensions as masts, 
do. stems perforat'd for pumps nnd guttes, the 25 - 30 

do- denominated building and .ship’s timber, crooked 
timber, haif wood, keel wood, knees and long-wood, 
the 25 piv< es . - - - 36 

do. from Hig.*., called .** Rundhdl/or," pays according 
to dimensions as masts. 

do. denominated “ Ouadrat-hOlzer ” of oak and fir, pay* 
as balks of oak amT fir. 
do. denominated “ Hdlzer, ’ pays ns do. 
do. wii’es of -hips (Birkhoiter), the shock of CO - 84 

used for staves, denominated clop-wood, Dutch, and 
French wood, heading-hoards, pipe and vat wood, 
the long hundred of 18 shocks - - - 48 

u .cd for slaves, called cooper’s wood and stave wood, 
tlie 4 shoi ks . - - 3 

See more under the particular heads. * 
for fuel, duty fiee, 2 fathoms to the last, 
wares, ▼!/. troughs, trays, milk-basons, porringers, and 
bowls, the 5 shot ks, or 500 - - - 9 

ticurlier, and platters, the 5 shocks . . u 

ve's and " ‘ ’ “ ** 

wiipC 1,1 

tlui k-wool and sh< arings, the 2 ship lbs. • . 

nolle and refuse, rumimm wool, skinners’and carrion 
wool, Turkey wool, and all other sorts of coarse wool, 
the ship Hi. . 

Spanish, and nil other sorts of fine wool, English, 
Scotch, Prussian, aiul all other lamb and sheep wool, 
tlie quality of which is not particularly described, the 
ship lb. - 

Wool cards (hand-cards), the cask of 50 dozkin pair • 

♦The number of pairs not being stated, 12 llm. nett is 
reckoned to the dozen pair.) 

Cards used in cloth manufactories (cardes fuhriqurs), 
and fullers’ thistles or teazels {cliarilons a carder), are 
charged ad valorem. 

Wool, manufactures of, in so far as they are not particu¬ 
larly enumerated, or included in the various descrip- 
tiom rated In the present taritl, are charged duty ad 
valorem. 

Woollen and worsted yam. See Yarn. 

Yards, sail, from-7 to under 15 palms, each • 

Yarn, viz.:— 

cable-yam, spun twine, tarred twine, and rope-yarn, 
the ship lb. - - - _ 1 

tow-yarn, the ship lh. .... 
sml-twino, tiie ship It). .... 
hemp-yarn, fine, the ship lb. ... 

flax and linen varn, arid Fibers folds vnm, the ship lb. 
Konigshctg, 1‘illau, and Dant/tc yarn, when not fur¬ 
ther (leva ibed, Is charged as flax y <rn. 

A./;. — Yarn fiom the ports of Prussia, being re¬ 
ported “ in shocks,” the shock is reckpmd at 20 lb*, 
nett, or 15 shocks to the ship lb. nett. 

cotton or twist, the 100 ibs- - - - 16 

cotton^cmhroidenng yarn, knitting and sewing ; 


f yam, 


the 50 lbs. . . _ - 

Turkey red vnm, the 50lbs. - - - ift 

mohair, the 50 lbs. - - - - IB 

■woollen and worstid, or sayette, the 5 llm. - - 3 

• linen-thread and sewing-silk, tie* Thread. 

Zinc or swelter, the 100 lbs. - - - * 2 

Finally, all goods and wares not enumerated In the pre. 
ceding tariff (including those articles liable to the ad va¬ 
lorem duty, which have merely-been quoted by way of 
Illustration to distinguish them fiom rated goods of the same 
or a similar denomination), when laden in vessels belonging 
to a privileged nation, are charged one per cent, ad valorem 
upon the value of such goods at the port of shipment, with¬ 
out regard to the places whence they may arrive, or whither 
they may be destined. 


The following statements aro subjoined to the Tariff of Tolls 
,, 1 • Where the Sound tarltf, on rating any specific article, I papers do not report to which of the two tlie article Indent™ 
distinguishes between hne and ordinary quality, and the ship’s | the duty is always charged according to the rate broposcTl ^a 
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the superior article, unless It may be Inferred from the value 
stated in the ship's papers that the good* are really of an in¬ 
ferior kind* 

2. Where the duty is payable per snippounn, such shippound 
Is intended to denote a quantity, as respects Roods from Russia 
and Sweden, of 400 lbs.; from Denmark and Norway, of 320 
lbs.; and from all other places, of 300 lbs. 

3. With regard to timber, the duty on round timber is com¬ 
puted according to its dimensions, and on planks, deals, and 
lioaids (in so far as the duty is imposed upon a certain lertRtli), 
at cording to foot measure, without considering the denomina¬ 
tions by which the several descriptions of timber may he re¬ 
ported in the ship's papers, in such manner that the foot and 
inch measure of tne country wheie the cargo has l>oen shipped 
is invariably made the basis for calculating the duty, and where 
the ship's papers report a foreign measure other than that 
actually in use at the place of shipment, it is reduced by the 
customs to the latter measure, previously to the duty being 
charged. 

4. Where the number of pieces is not spec!(led In the ship's 
pa|»ers for such manufactured goods as are rated in the tariff 
by the piece, stuffs so reported are presumed to be of a length 
of 60 or 26 el's per piece, according to quality, as mentioned in 
the tariff under the head of each particular article. Where, 
however, both the number of pieces and of ells are stated, the 
duty is preferably charged upon the former, it being only 


charged upon the latter where the number of pieces Is un 
known, in accordance with these principles, 

100 Danish ells are reckoned respectively at 2 and 4 pieces. 
— Swedish ells do. do. 2—4 — 

— Norway ells do. do, t — 4 — 

— Russian arshines do. do. 2 _ 4 _ 

_ lVusslan ells do. do. 2 — 4 — 

— Netherland ells do. do. 3 — 6 — 

— English yards do. do. 3 — S — 

— French aunes do, do. 4 _ 8 _ 

5. The duty upon liquids is always charged upon thequan- 
titive contents of the casks without regard to the denominations 
by which these latter may have been reported: to the effect 
that the measure in velts, gallons, litres, or as the case may be. 
Is adopted for computing tne duty. 

6. The duty is charged upon the nett weight of the articles 
liable to the same. Where, therefore, the snip’s papers only 
state the gross weight, the following tares are allowed * viz., 
6 per cent, upon goods In bags, packages, bundles, serous, bales, 
Stc., and 10 i>er cent.-upon goods in boxes, cases, crates, casks, 
dec.; with the exception, however, of hemp, rape, and linseed 
oil in casks, on which 16 per cent, is allowed. 

7. As stipulated by § 12. of the Conventions of the 13th and 
23d August 1841, the duly is chargeable upon the weights and 
measures of the places where the cargoes or goods liable to the 

I same, have been shipi>ed. 


EMBARGO, an order issued by the government of a country to prevent the sailing 
of ships. 

EMERALD (Fr. Emeraude ; Ger. Smaragd ; It. Smeraldo / Lat. Smaragdus ; Sp. 
Esmeralda ), a precious stone in high estimation. It is distinguished from all other gems 
by its peculiar emerald green lustre, varying in intensity from the palest possible tinge to 
a full and deep colour, than which, as Pliny has truly stated, nothing can be more 
beautiful and pleasing ; nullius co'oris aspect us jucundior est. It emulates, he continues, 
if it do not surpass, the verdure of the spring; and the eye, satiated by the dazzling glare 
of the more brilliant gems, or wearied by intense application, is refreshed and strengthened 
by the quiet enlivening green of the emerald. In Pliny’s time, the best came from 
Scythia. Those met with in modern times do not often exceed the size of a walnut. 
Some of a much larger size, and perfect, have been found, but they are extremely rare. 
Nero used one as an eye-glass in surveying the combats of the gladiators. Hitherto it 
has always been found crystallised. Specific gravity from 2'G to 2’77.— (E/in. Hist. 
Nut. lib. xxxvii. cap. 5. ; Thomson's Chemistry.') 

" For the last two centuries ,antl more, the only country known to yield emeralds is Peru, where they 
occur in Santa F£, and in tin* valley of Tunca. Several large stones have appeared in Europe : about 2 
years ago I cut one, exceeding 2 ounces in weight, lor the Emperor of Moroeco, but it was full of imper¬ 
fections. The largest specimen known is an hexagonal crystal, nearly 6 inches long, and above 2 in 
diameter. - This gem, however small, is soratclyseen perfect, that * an emerald without a flaw ’ has 
passed Into a proverb. A fine stone of 4 carats may bo valued at 40/. or 50/., or even more if very pure, 
inferior stones of 1 or 2 carats are sold at from 40s to 70s. per carat; and if smaller and defective, at 10s. 
or 15s. per carat. Fine emeralds are rare, and in such demand, that a particular suit has been known to 
have passed into the possession of a series of purchasers, and to have made the tour of Europe in the 
course of half a century.”— Maxve on Diamonds , 2d ed. p. J04.) 


EMERY (Fr. Emeril , Emeri; Ger. Sinirgel; It. Smerglio, Smercgio ; Sp. Esmeril ; 
Rus. Nushdak ; Lat. Smiris ), a mineral brought to Britain from the Isle of Naxos, 
where it exists in large quantities. It occurs also in Germany, Italy, and Spain. It 
is always in shapeless masses, and mixed with other minerals. Colour intermediate 
between greyish black and bluish'grey. Specific gravity about 4. Lustre glistening 
and adamantine. Emery is extensively used in the polishing of hard bodies. Its fine 
powder is obtained by trituration.— ( Thomson's Chemistry.) 

ENGROSSING, is “ the buying up of corn and other dead victuals, with intent to 
sell them again.”— ( Blackstone , book iv. cap. 42.) We have shown, in another article, 
how absurd it is to suppose that this practice should have any injurious influence — 
(ante, p. 412.). But, for a long time, most scarcities thatoccurred were either entirely 
ascribed to the influence of engrossers and forestalled — (see Forestalling) — or, at 
least, were supposed to be materially aggravated by their proceedings. In consequence, 
however, of the prevalence of more just and enlarged views upon such subjects, the 
statutes that had been made for the suppression and punishment of engrossing, fore¬ 
stalling, &c. were repealed in 17 72. But notwithstanding this repeal, engrossing con¬ 
tinues to be an indictable offence, punishable at common law by fine and imprisonment; 
though it is not at all likely, were an attempt made, that any jury would now be found 
ignorant or prejudiced enough to convict any one on such a charge. 

ENTRY, BILL OF. See Importation. 

ERMINE (Ger. Hermelin ; Fr . Jlermine, Ermine; Rus. Gornostai), a species of 
weasel ( Mustela Candida Lin.), abundant in all cold countries, particularly Russia, 
Norway, Lapland, &c., and producing a most valuable species of fur. In summer, the 
ermine is of a brown colour, and is called the stoat. It is in winter only that the fur 
has that beautiful snowy whiteness and consistence so much admired. — (See Furs.) 

ESPARTO, a species of rush, the Stipa tenacissima of botanists. It is found in the 
southern provinces of Spain j and is particularly«abundant on all the sterile, uncultivated, 
and mountainous districts of Valencia. — Beckmann (Hist, of Invent, vol. ii. p. 288 
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Eng. ed.) supposes, apparently with good reason, that the stipa tenacissima is the plant 
described by Pliny under the name of Sparta , who ascribes its application to useful pur¬ 
poses to the Carthaginians. — (Hist. Nat. lib.xix. c. 2.) It is still used for the same 
purposes as in antiquity, being manufactured into cordage, shoes, matting, baskets, nets, 
mattresses, sacks, &c. Cables made of esparto are said to be excellent; being light, they 
float on the surface of the water, and are not, therefore, so liable as hempen cables to 
be cut or injured by a foul bottom. They are exclusively ma'de use of in the Spanish 
navy. Esparto is largely consumed in the manufacture of alpergates. These are light 
shoes worn by the Valencian peasantry, having platted soles made either of esparto or 
hemp, but principally of the former. They are extremely cheap and commodious in hot 
climates ; and besides being in extensive demand at home, used to be exported in im¬ 
mense quantities to both Indies : but since the emancipation of Spanish America, this 
trade has greatly fallen off. The Spanish peasantry have attained to wonderful dexterity 
in the manufacture of esparto. “ After having soaked the rush in water, the women and 
children, without either wheel or spindle, contrive to twist two threads at the same time. 
This they do by rubbing them between the palms of their hands, in the same manner as 
a shoemaker forms a thread upon his knees, with this difference, that one motion gives 
the twist to each thread,”and, at the same time, unites them. To keep the threads asunder, 
the thumb of the right hand is interposed between them ; and when that is wanted 
for other purposes, the left thumb supplies its place. Two threads being thus twisted 
into one of the bigness of a large crow-quill, 46 yards are sold for little more than $d. t 
the materials being worth about ]th part of the price.”—( Townsend's Travels in Spain , 
vol. iii. p. 177., sec also p. 129. ; Fischer's Picture of Valencia , Eng. cd. p. 92. and 
p. 57, 8cc .) 

ESTltlCII or ESTRIDGE (Fr. Duvet d'uutruche ; It. Penna matta di strozzo; 
Sp. Plumazo de avestrux ; Lat. Struthionum plumce molliores ), is the fine soft down which 
lies immediate* under the feathers of the ostrich. The finest is used as a substitute 
for beaver in the manufacture of hats, and the coarser or stronger sort is employed in 
the fabrication of a stuff which resembles fine woollen cloth. Estridge is brought from 
the Levant, Italy, and other parts of the Mediterranean. 

EUPHORBIUM (Ger. Euphorbiengummi ; Lat. Euphorbium ; Fr. Enphorbe; 
Arab. Akal-nafzah ), the produce of a perennial plant, a native of Africa, and of many 
parts of India, &c. It is a concrete gum resin ; is inodorous ; when first chewed has 
little taste, but it soon gives a very acrid burning impression to the tongue, palate, and 
throat, which is very permanent, and almost insupportable. It is imported in serous, 
containing from 100 to 150 lbs. It is in small, hollow, forked pieces, often mixed with 
seeds and other impurities. —( Thomson's Dispensatory.') 

EXCHANGE. In commerce, this term is generally used to designate that species 
of mercantile transactions, by which the debts of individuals residing at a distance from 
their creditors are cancelled without the transmission of money. 

Among cities or countries having any considerable intercourse together, the debts 
mutually due by each other approach, for the most part, near to an equality. There 
are at all times, for example, a considerable number of persons in London indebted to 
Hamburg ; but, speaking generally, there are about an equal number of persons in 
London to whom Hamburg is indebted. And hence, when A. of London has a pay¬ 
ment to make to B. of Hamburg, he does not remit an equivalent sum of money to the 
latter ; but he goes into the market and buys a bill upon Hamburg, that is, he buys an 
order from C. of London addressed to his debtor D. of Hamburg, requesting him to 
pay the amount to A. or his order. A., having indorsed this bill or order, sends it to 
B., who receives payment from his neighbour D. The convenience of all parties is 
consulted by a transaction of this sort. The debts due by A. to B., and by D. to C., 
are extinguished without the intervention of any money. A. of London pays C. of ditto, 
and D. of Hamburg pays B. of ditto. The debtor in one place is substituted for the 
debtor in another ; and a postage or two, and the stamp for the bill, form the whole 
expenses. All risk of loss is obviated. 

A bill of exchange may, therefore, be defined to be an order addressed to some person 
residing at a distance, directing him to pay a certain specified sum to the person in 
whose favour the bill is drawn, or his order. In mercantile phraseology, the person 
who draws a bill is termed the drawer ; the person in whose favour it is drawn, the 
remitter / the person on whom it is drawn, the drawee ; and after he has accepted, the 
acceptor . Those persons into whose hands the bill may have passed previously to its 
being paid, are, from their writing their names on the back, termed indorsers ; and the 
person in whose possession the bil| is at any given period, is termed the holder or pos¬ 
sessor. 

The negotiation of inland bills of exchange, or of those drawn in one part of Great 
Britain and Ireland or\ another, is entirely in the hands of bankers, anjl is conducted 
in the manner already explained. — (See antd, p. 66.) Bills drawn by the merchants 
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of one country upon another are termed foreign bills of exchange, and it is to their 
negotiation that the following remarks principally apply. 

I. Par of Exchange. — The par of the currency* of any two countries means, among 
merchants, the equivalency of a certain amount of the currency of the one in the currency 
of the other, supposing the currencies of both to be of the precise weight and purity fixed by 
their respective mints. Thus, according to the mint regulations of Great Britain and 
France, 1/. sterling is equal to 25 fr. 20 cent., which is said to be the par between 
London and Paris. And the exchange between the two countries is sqid to be at par 
when bills are negotiated on this footing; that is, for example, when a bill for 100/. 
drawn in London is worth 2,520 fr. in Paris, and conversely. When 1/. in London 
buys a bill*on Paris for more than 25 fr. 20 cent., the exchange is said to be in favour 
of London and against Paris; and when, on the other hand, 1/. in London will not 
buy a bill <m Paris for 25 fr. 20 cent., the exchange is against London and in favour of 
Paris. * 

II. Circumstances which determine the. Course of Exchange. — The exchange is affected, 
or made to diverge from par, by two classes of circumstances: first , by any discrepancy 
between the actual weight or fineness of the coins, or of the bullion for which the sub¬ 
stitutes used in their place will exchange, and their weight or fineness as fixed by the 
mint regulations; and, secondly , by any sudden increase or diminution of the bills 
drawn in one country upon another. 

1. It is but seldom that the coins of any country correspond exactly with their mint 
standard; and when they diverge from it, an allowance corresponding to the difference 
between the actual value of the coins and their mint value must be made in determining 
the real par. Thus, if, while the coins of Great Britain corresponded with the mint 
standard in weight and purity, those of France were either 10 per cent, worse or debased 
below the standard of her mint, the exchange, it is obvious, would be at real par when it 
was nominally 10 per cent, against Paris, or when,a bill payable in London for 100/. was 
worth in Paris 2,772 fr. instead of 2,520 fr. In estimating the real course of exchange 
between any 2 or more places, it is always necessary to attend carefully to this cir¬ 
cumstance ; that is, to examine whether their currencies be all of the standard weight 
and purity, and if not, how much they differ from it. When the coins circulating in a 
country are either so worn or rubbed as to have sunk considerably below their mint 
standard, or when paper money is depreciated from excess or want of credit, the exchange 
is at real par only when it is against such country to the extent to which its coins are 
worn or its paper depreciated. When this circumstance is taken into account, it will 
be found that the exchange during the latter years of the war, though apparently very 
much against this country, was really in our favour. Hie depression was nominal only; 
being occasioned by the great depreciation of the paper currency in which bills were 
paid. 

2. Variations in the actual course of exchange, or in the price of bills, arising from 
circumstances affecting the currency of either of two countries trading together, are 
nominal only : such as are real grow out of circumstances affecting their trade. 

When two countries trade together, and each buys of the other commodities of pre¬ 
cisely the same value, their debts and credits will be equal, and, of course, the real 
exchange will be at par. The bills drawn by the one will be exactly equivalent to those 
drawn by the other, and their respective claims will be adjusted without requiring the 
transfer of bullion or any other valuable produce. But it very rarely happens that the 
debts reciprocally due by any two countries are equal. There is almost always a balance 
owing on the one side or the other ; and this balance must affect the exchange. If the 
debts due by London to Paris exceeded those due by Paris to London, the competition 
in the London market for bills on Paris would, because of the comparatively great 
amount of payments our merchants lmd to make in Paris, be greater than the coinpe- 

* The statements in the text explain wliat is usually meant by the par of exchange; but its exact 
determination, or the ascertaining of the precise equivalency of a certain amount of the currency of one 
country in the currency of another, is exceedingly difficult. If the standard of one be gold and that of 
another silver, the par must necessarily vary with every variation in the relative values of these metals. 
This, however, is not all: even where two countries use the same metal for a standard, its value may bo 
greater in one than in the other, and in estimating the par of exchange between them this difference 
must he taken into account. In illustration of this we may take the case of France and Mexico: they 
both use silver for a standard; hut silver being largely produced in Mexico, is always cheaper there than 
In France, nnd Is extensively imported into the latter ; and taking the cost of this importation at 2 or 3 
per cent., it 1 b plain that the exchange would be really at par when it appoared to be 2 or 3 per cent, 
against Mexico. But the value of the precious metals, even in contiguous countries, is always exposed to 
fluctuations from the over issue or withdrawal of paper, from circumstances affecting the balance of pay¬ 
ments, &c M as shown in the text. It is obvious, therefore, that it is all but Impossible to say, by merely 
looking at the mint regulations of any two or more countries, and the prices of bullion in each, what is 
the par of exchange between them. And, luckily, this is not necessary. The Importation and exportation 
of bullion is the real test of the exchange. If bullion be stationary, neither flowing into nor out of a 
country, its exchanges maybe truly said to be at par; nnd, on the other hand, if there be an efflux of 
bullion from a country, it is a proof that the exchange is against it, and conversely if there be an influx 
of bullion into a country. 
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tition in Paris for bills on London ; and, consequently, the real exchange would be in 
favour of Paris and against London. , 

The cost of conveying bullion from one country to another forms the limit within 
which the rise and fell of the real exchange between them must be confined. If 1 per 
cent, sufficed to cover the expense and risk attending the transmission of money from 
London to Paris, it would be indifferent to a London merchant whether he paid 1 per 
cent, premium for a bill of exchange on Paris, or remitted money direct to that city. If 
the premium were less than 1 percent., it would clearly be his interest to make his pay¬ 
ments by bills in preference to remittances : and that it could not exceed 1 per cent, is 
obvious; for every one would prefer remitting money, to buying a bill at a greater pre¬ 
mium than sufficed to cover the expense of a money remittance. If, owing to the breaking 
out of hostilities between the two countries, or to any other cause, the cost of remitting 
money from London to Paris were increased, the fluctuations of the real exchange 
between them might also be increased. For the limits within which such fluctuations 
may range, correspond in all cases with the cost of making remittances in cash. 

Fluctuations in the nominal exchange, that is, in the value of the currencies of 
countries trading together, have no effect on foreign trade. When the currency is 
depreciated, the premium which the exporter of commodities derives from the sale of 
the bill drawn on his correspondent abroad, is only equivalent to the increase in the 
price of the goods exported, occasioned by this depreciation. Hut when the premium 
on a foreign bill is a consequence, not of a fall in the value of money, but of a deficiency 
in the supply of bills, there is no rise of prices ; and in these circumstances the un¬ 
favourable exchange operates as a stimulus to exportation. As soon as the real ex¬ 
change diverges from par, the mere inspection of a price current is no longer sufficient 
to regulate the operations of the merchant. If it be unfavourable, the premium which 
the exporter will receive on the sale of his bill must be included in the estimate of the 
profit he is likely to derive from the transaction. The greater that premium, the less 
will be the difference of prices necessary to induce him to export. And hence an un¬ 
favourable real exchange lias an effect exactly the same with what would be produced 
by granting a bounty on exportation equal to the premium on foreign bills. 

Hut for the same reason that an unfavourable real exchange increases exportation, it 
proportionally diminishes importation. When the exchange is really unfavourable, the 
price of commodities imported from abroad must be so much lower than their price -at 
home, as not merely to afford, exclusive of expenses, the ordinary profit of stock on their 
sale, hut also to compensate for the premium which the importer must pay for a foreign 
bill, if lie remit one to his correspondent, or for the discount, added to the invoice price, 
if his correspondent draw upon him. A less quantity of foreign goods will, there¬ 
fore, suit our market when the real exchange is unfavourable ; and fewer payments 
having to be made abroad, the competition for foreign bills will be diminished, and the 
i'eal exchange rendered proportionally favourable. In the same way, it is easy to see 
that a favourable real exchange must operate as a duty on exportation, and as a bounty on 
importation. 

It is thus that fluctuations in the real exchange have a necessary tendency to correct 
themselves. They can never, for any considerable period, exceed the expense of trans¬ 
mitting bullion from the debtor to the creditor country. Hut the exchange cannot 
continue either permanently favourable or unfavourable to this extent. When favourable, 
it corrects itself by restricting exportation and facilitating importation ; and when unfa¬ 
vourable, it produces the same effect by giving an unusual stimulus to exportation, and 
by throwing obstacles in the way of importation. The true tar forms the centre of 
these oscillations ; and although the thousand circumstances which are daily and hourly 
affecting the state of debt and credit, prevent the ordinary course of exchange from being 
almost ever precisely at par, its fluctuations, whether on the one side or the other, are 
confined within certain limits, and have a constant tendency to disappear. 

This natural tendency which the exchange has to correct itself is powerfully assisted 
by the operations of the bill-merchants. 

England, for example, might owe a large excess of debt to Amsterdam; yet, as the 
aggregate amount of the debts due by a commercial country is generally balanced by 
the amount of those which it has to receive, the deficiency of bills on Amsterdam in 
London would most probably be compensated by a proportional redundancy of those 
on some other place. Now, it is the business of the merchants who deal in bills, in the 
same way as of those who deal in bullion or any other commodity, to buy them where 
they are cheapest, and to sell them where they are dearest. They would, therefore, buy 
up bills drawn by other countries on Amsterdam, and dispose of them in London ; 
and by so doing, would prevent any great fall in the price of bills on Amsterdam in 
those countries in which the supply exceeded the demand, and any great rise in Great 
Hrifein and those countries in which the supply happened to be deficient. In the trade 
between Italy and this country, the bills drawn on Great Britain amount almost inva- 
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viably to a greater sum than those drawn on Italy. The hill-merchants, however, by 
baying up the excess of the Italian hills on London, and selling them in Holland, and 
other countries indebted to England, prevent the real exchange from ever becoming 
very much depressed. 

III. Negotiation of Bills of Exchange. — Bills of exchange may be made payable 
on demand (the invariable term of payment in the case of checks), at sight, at a certain 
specified time after sight or after date , or at usance , which is the usual term allowed by 
the custom or law of the place where the bill is payable. Generally, however, a few 
days are allowed for payment beyond the term when the bill becomes due, which are 
denominated dags of grace , and which vary in different countries. In Great Britain 
and Ireland, three days’ grace are allowed on all bills except those payable on demand, 
which must be paid as soon as presented. The following is a statement of the usance 
and days of grace for bills drawn upon some of the principal commercial cities : — 

[m J d. m | s. d j d. d | s. d. | a. respectively denote months after date , months after sight , 
days after date , days after sight, days after acceptance.] 


London on 

Usance 

Days of 

London on 

Usance. 

Days of 

London on 

Usance. 

Pay* of 
Grace. 

Amsterdam 

1 mid. 

0 

Geneva 

30 d 

d 

5 

Vienna f 

14 d 


3 

Rotterdam 

1 Iti d. 

0 

Madrid 

2 in 

s. 

14 

Malta 

30 d 

d. 

13 

Antwerp 

1 li J. 

0 

Cadiz 

GO d 

d. 

G 

N.iples 

3 m 

<1 

3 

Hamburg 

lird. 

12 

llilboa 

2 m 

d. 

14 

1’aleimo 

3 m 

d. 

0 

Altona 

1 ir d. 

12 

Gibraltar 

2 in 

s. 

14 

Lisbon 

30 d 

s. 

6 

Dantzic 

14 d a. 

10 

Leghorn 

3 m 

d 

0 

Oporto 

30 d 

s. 

6 

Paris* 

30 d d. 

0 

Lctpsic 

14 d 

a. 

0 

Itio Janeiro 

30 d 

d. 

G 

Frankfort 

14 d s. 

4 

Genoa 

3 m 

d. 

30 

Dublin 

21 d 

s. 

3 

Hremen 

1 m d. 

8 

Venice 

3 n 

d. 

G 

New York 

GO d 

s. 

3 

Barcelona i 

CO d d. 

14 



_ 







In the dating of bills, the new style is used in every country in Europe, with the 
exception of Russia. 

In Loudon, bills of exchange are bought and sold by brokers, who go round to the 
principal merchants and discover whether they are buyers or selleis of bills. A few of 
the brokers of most influence, after ascertaining the state of the relative supply and 
demand for bills, suggest a price at which the greater part of the transactions of the day 
are settled, with such deviations as particular bills, from their being in very high or low 
credit, may be subject to. The price fixed by the brokers is that which is published in 
Wittenhall’s List; but the first houses generally negotiate their bills on 1, 1 and 2 
per cent, better terms than those quoted. In London and other great commercial cities, 
a class of middlemen speculate largely on the rise and fall of theexchunge ; buying bills 
when they expect a rise, and selling them when a fall is anticipated. 

It is usual, in drawing foreign bills of exchange, to draw them in sets, or duplicates, 
lest the first should be lost or miscarry. When hills are drawn in sets, each must con¬ 
tain a condition that it shall be payable only while the others remain unpaid : thus, the 
first is payable only, “ second and third unpaid the second, “ first and third ben g 
unpaid ; ” and the third, “ first and second unpaid.” 

All bills of exchange must be drawn upon stamps as under: — 


Bills and Notes. — Not exceeding Two Months after Date, or 

Exceeding Two 



Sixty Days altt 

r Sight. 






| Months, 6.c. 


£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

If 

2 

0 and not above 5 

5 

- 

. 

- 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Above 

ft 

5 — 

20 

0 

- 

_ 

- 0 

1 

G 

0 

2 

0 

— 

20 

0 — 

30 

0 

. 

. 

- 0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

—V- 

30 

0 — 

50 

0 

_ 

_ 

- 0 

2 

G 

0 

3 

6 

— 

50 

0 — 

100 

0 

_ 

. 

- 0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

6 


100 

0 — 

2f0 

0 

. 

. 

- 0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

_ 

200 

0 — 

300 

0 

- 

_ 

- 0 

5 

0 

0 

G 

0 

_ 

300 

0 — 

500 

0 

_ 

_ 

- 0 

6 

0 

0 

-8 

G 


500 

0 — 

1 JM)0 

0 

- 

. 

- 0 

8 

6 

0 

12 

6 


1,0(0 

0 — 

2,(,00 

0 

„ 

m 

- 0 

12 

6 

0 

15 

0 

— 

2,000 

0 — 

3,000 

0 

_ 

_ 

- 0 

15 

6 

1 

5 

0 

— 

3.0C0 

0 

- 


- 

- 

- 1 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 


Promissory notes from 2/. to 100/. inclusive are not to be drawn payable to bearer on demand (except¬ 
ing bankers’ re-issuable notes, which require a different stamp)—But notes for any 6um exceeding 100/. 
may be draw n either payable to bearer on demand, or otherwise. 

Foreign Bills of Exchange. — Foreign bills draw n in but payable out of Great Britain, if drawn singly, 
the same duty as an inland bill. • 

Foreign bills of exchange, drawn in sets, s. d. s. d. 

for every bfll of each set, if the sum does Exceeding 5C0/. and not exceeding 1,0C0/. - 5 0 

not exceed ICO/. - - - - 1 6 — 1.CC0/. — 2,000/. - 7 6 

Exceeding ICO/, and not exceeding 2C0/. - 3 0 — 2.0C0/. — 3,000/. - 10 0 

— 200/. — 500/. - 4 0 — 8,000/. — - - 15 0 


* In France, days of grace were suppressed by the Code de Commerce , art, 135. 

t In Austria, bills payable at tight, or on demand, or at less than 7 days after sight or date, are not 
allowed any days of grace. In Petersburg bills after date are allowed 10 days’ grace, but alter sight only 
3 days’ do. 
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No one acquainted with the fundamental rules of arithmetic can have any difficulty 
whatever in estimating how much a sum of money in one country is worth in another, ac¬ 
cording to the state of the exchange at the time. The common arithmetical books abound 
in examples of such computations.' But in conducting the business of exchange, a direct 
remittance is not always preferred. When a merchant in London, for example, means 
to discharge a debt due by him in Paris, it is his business to ascertain not only the state 
of the direct exchange between London and Paris, and, consequently, the sum which he 
must pay in London for a bill on Paris equivalent to his debt, but also the state of the 
exchange between London and Hamburg, Hamburg and Paris, &c. ; for it frequently 
happens that it may be more advantageous for him to buy a bill on Hamburg, Am¬ 
sterdam, or Lisbon, and to direct bis agent to invest the proceeds in a bill on Paris, 
rather than remit directly to the latter. This is termed the Arbitration of exchange. 
An example or two will suffice to show the principle on which it is conducted. 


Thus, if the* exchange between London and Amsterdam be 35a. Flemish (old coinage) |>cr pound sterling, 
and between Paris and Amsterdam 1a. fjtf. Flemish per franc, then, in order to ascertain whether a direct 
or indirect remittance to Paris would be most advantageous, we must calculate what would be the value 
of the franc in Knglish money if the remittance were made through Holland ; for if it be less than that 
insulting from the direct exchange, it will obviously be the preferable mode of remitting. Tins is deter¬ 
mined by stating, as 35a. Fiem. (the Amsterdam currency in a pound sterling): 1a. Flem (Amsterdam 
currency in a franc) : : 1/. : 10</. the proportional or arbitrated value of the franc — Hence, if the Knglish 
money, or bill of exchange, to pay a debt in Paris, were remitted by Amsterdam, it would require lOd. to 
discharge a debt of a franc, or \l. to discharge a debt of 24 francs : and therefore, if the exchange between 
London and Paris were at 24, it would be indifferent to the Knglish merchant whether he remitted di¬ 
rectly to Paris, or indirectly via Amsterdam; but it the exchange between London and Paris wero 
above 24, then a direct remittance would he preferable ; while, if, on the other hand, thedirect exchange 
were less than 24, the Indirect remittance ought as plainly to be preferred. 

“ Suppose,” to borrow an example from Kelly ( Uni vet sal Cambist, vol. ii. p. 137.) “the exchange 
of London and Lisbon to be at per milree, and that of Lisbon on Madrid 500 reeg per dollar, the 
arbitrated price between London and Madrid is 34 d. sterling per dollar ; for, as 1,000 rees : 68rf. : : 500 
rees ■ 34 d. lhit if the direct exchange of London on Madrid be 3 5rf. sterling per dollar, then London, 
by remitting directly to Madrid, must pay 35 d. for every dollar ; whereas, by remitting through Lisbon, 
lu> will pay only 3b/.: it is therefore the interest of London to remit indirectly to Madrid through 
Lisbon. On the other hand, if London draws directly on Madrid, he will receive 35 d. sterling per dollar; 
whereas, by drawing indirectly through Lisbon, be would receive only 34 d. ; it Is therefore the interest 
of London to draw directly on Madrid. Hence the following rules ; — 

“ 1. Where the certain price is given, diaw through the place which produces the lowest arbitrated 
price, and remit through that which produces the highest 

“ 2. Where the uncertain price is given, draw through that place which produces the highest arbitrated 
price, and remit through that which produces the lowest.” 

In compound arbitration, or when more than 3 places arc concerned, then, in order to find how much 
a remittance passing through them all will amount to in the last place, or, which is the same thing, to 
find the arbitrated price between the first and the last, wc have only to repeat the different statements in 
the same manner as in the foregoing examples. 

Thus, if the exchange between London and Amsterdam he 35a. Flem, for M. sterling ; between Amster¬ 
dam and Lisbon 42</. Flem. lor 1 old crusade; and between Lisbon and Paris 480 rees for 3 francs: what 
is the arbitrated price between London and Paris? 

In the first place, as 35a. Flem. : 1/. :: 42rf. Flem. : 2a. sterling = 1 old crusade. 

Second, as 1 old crusade, or 4(.0 rees : 2a. sterling :: 480 rees : 2a. 4-Hrf. sterling = 3 francs. 

Third, as 2a. 4 8rf. sterling : 3 francs : : 1/. sterling : 25 francs, the arbitrated price of the pound sterling 
between London and Paris. 

This operation may be abridged as follows: — 


Hence 


1/. sterling 
3£ shillings Flem. 
1 old crusade 
480 rees 

35 x 400 x 3 


1/. sterling. 

35a. Flemish. 

1 old crusade. 

400 rees. 

3 francs. 

4.200 o* f 

480 x 3$ ”* 1G8 * 26 franc8, 

* This abridged operation evidently consists in arranging the terms so that thoso which would form the 
divisors in continued statements in the Rule of Three are multiplied together for a common divisor, and 
the other terms for a common dividend. The ordinary arithmetical books abound with examples of such 
operations. 

The following account of the manner in which a very large transaction was actually conducted by 
indirect remittances, will sufficiently illustrate the principles we have been endeavouring to explain. 

In 1804, Spain was bound to pay to France a large subsidy; and, in order to do this, three distinct 
methods presented themselves : — 

1. To sond dollars to Paris by land. 

2. To remit bills of exchange directly to Paris. 

3. To authorise Paris to draw directly on Spain. 

The first of these methods was tried, but it was found too slow and expensive; and the second and 
third plans were considered likely to turn the exchange against Spain. The follow ing method by the 
indirect, or circular exchange, was, therefore, adopted. 

A merchant, or banquier , at Paris, was appointed to manage the oj>eration, which he thus conducted ; — 
He chose London, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Cadiz, Madrid, and Paris, as the principal hinges on which 
the operation was to turn; and he engaged correspondents in each of these cities to support the circulation. 
Madrid and Cadiz were the places in Spain from whence remittances were to bo made ; and dollars were, 
of course, to be sent to where they bore the highest price, for which bills were to be procured on Paris, 
or on any other places that might be deemed more advantageous. 

The principle being thus established, it only remained to regulate the extent of the operation, so as not 
to Issue too much paper on Spain, and to give the circulation as much support ns possible from real 
business. With this view, London w as chosen as a place to which the operation might be chiefly directed, 
as the price of dollars was then high in England ; a circumstance which rendered the proportional ex¬ 
change advantageous to Spain. 

The business was commenced at Paris, where the negotiation of drafts issued on Hamburg and Am¬ 
sterdam served to answer the immediate demands of the state; and orders wero transmitted to these 
places to draw for the rehnbursemeritson London, Madrid, or Cadiz, according as the course of exchange 
was most favourable. The proceedings were all conducted with judgment, and attended with complete 


2 P 
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success. At the commencement of the operation, tlie course of exchange of Cadiz on London was 36 d. ; 
but by the plan adopted, Spain got 39£r/., or above 8 per cent, by the remittance of dollars to London, 
and considerable advantages were also gained by the circulation of bills through the several places on 
the Continent. — ( Kelly's Cambist, vol. il.p. 168.; Dubost's Elements of Commerce, 2d ed. p. 228.) 

Table specifying the Value of the Monies of Account of the principal Places with which this Country 
has Exchange-Transactions, taking Silver at 5s. an oz., and specifying also the Par of Exchange with 
such Places on this Hypothesis. — (Abstracted from Tate's Modern Cambist, to which the reader is 
referred for farther explanations). 


Par of Exchange. 


Petersburg 


. 

100 copecks 

= 

1 rouble 

= 3.?. 1 $r/. 

giving 

6 roub. 40 cop. 

= 

]/. 

Berlin - 

. 

m 

30 sil. groschcn 


1 Pruss. doll. 

= 2.v. lOJr/. 

_ 

6 doll. 27 s. g. 

— 

1 /. 

Copenhagen 

- 

- 

96 skillings 

= 

1 Uig. doll. 

= 2s. 21rf. 

— 

9 dull. 10 sk. 

=. 

1/. 

Hamburg 

- 

- 

1G schillings 

=- 

1 mark 

= is. 52 d. 

_ 

13 mhs. 10$ sell. 


11. 

Amsterdam 

- 

. 

100 centimes 

= 

1 florin 

= Is. M. 

_ 

11 fl. 97 cents 

— 

11. 

Antwerp 

- 

- 

100 centimes 

= 

1 florin 

= l.v. 8rf. 

_ 

11 fl. 97 cents 

— 

n. 

Paris - 

_ 

- 

100 centimes 

5= 

1 franc 

= 9 $</. 

— 

25 fr. 57 cents 

= 

11. 

Frankfort 

- 

- 

24$ guld. or flor. 

sa 

1 mark 

«= Is. 7 Id. 

— 

12^ guldens 

= 

11. 

Vienna 

_ 

. 

CO kreuser8 

s= 

1 florin 

= 2a. 0 7 y. 

_ 

9 11. 50 kr. 

= 

11. 

Venice - 

_ 

_ 

100 centisimi 

s= 

1 lira Austriaca 

= 8-l3tf. 

_ 

29 li. 52 cent. 

as 

11. 

Genoa - 


_ 

100 centisimi 

ass 

1 lira Nuova 

=» 9*//. 

_ 

25 li. 57 cent. 

r=r. 

1/. 

Leghorn 

_ 

_ 

100 centisimi 

= 

1 lira Toscana 

<= 782 d. 

_ 

30 li. 69 cent. 

= 

1/. 

Madrid 

_ 

_ 

8 reals 

= 

1 dollar of Plate 

= 3s. 1 9d. 

_ 

6 doll. 25 - reals 

as 

]/. 

Lisbon - 

_ 

. 

1000 reis 

ass 

1 inili ois 

= 4s. 8 d. 

_ 

4 mil. 285 reis 

— - 

1/. 

New York 

• 

_ 

100 cents 

cs 

1 dollar 

= 4s. 2d. 

_ 

4 doll. K0 cents 

— 

11. 

Kio Janeiro 

- 

- 

1000 reis 

s=s 

1 mil reis 

— 2s. 7 d. 

— 

7 mil. 777 reis 

= 

11. 

Ilavannali 

- 

- 

100 cents 

= 

1 dollar 

= 4a. 

r. _ 

4 doll. 44 cents 

= 

11. 


It is easy from this table to calculate the value of any of the above coins, taking silver at ft s. 2d., ft.v. Gd. 
an oz., or any other price, and thence to deduct* the par of exchange at such rates. The values of the 
coins iu the Table of Coins {ante, p. 310.) are estimated on the hypothesis that silver is worth 5s. 2d. 

an oz. 


Law op Bij.ls op Exchange. 

The chief legal privileges appertaining to bills are, first, that though only a simple contract, yet they 
are always presumed to have been originally given for a good and valuable consideration ; and, secondly, 
they are assignable to a third person not named in the bill or party to the contract, so as to vest in the 
assignee a right of action, in his own name; which right of action, no release by the drawer to the ac¬ 
ceptor, nor set-off or cross demand due from the former to the latter, can allect. 

All persons, whether merchants or not, being legally qualified to contract, may be parties to a bill. But 
no action can be supported against a person incapable of binding himself, on a bill di awn, indorsed, or 
accented by such incapacitated person ; at the same time the bill is good against all other competent 
parties thereto. 

Bills may be drawn, accepted, or indorsed by the party’s agent or attorney verbally authorised for the 
purpose. When a person lias such authority, he must cither write the name of his principal, or state In 
writing that he draws, &c. as agent, thus : •* per procuration, for A. B.” 

Where one of several partners accepts a bill drawn on the firm, for himself and partners, or in iiis own 
name only, such acceptance binds the partnership if it concern the trade. But the acceptance of one of 
several partners on behalf of himself and partners, will not bind the others, if it concern the acceptor 
only in a separate and distinct interest; and the holder of the lull, at the time he becomes so, was aware 
of that circumstance. If, however, he be a bond fide holder ior a sufficient consideration, and had no 
such knowlege at the time he first became possessed of the bill, no subsequently acquired knowledge of 
the misconduct of the partner in giving such security will prevent him from recovering on such bills 
against all the partners. 

Although no precise form of words is required to constitute a bill of exchange or promissory note, yet 
it Is necessary tnat it should be payable at all events , and not depend on any contingency : and that it bo 
made for the payment of money only, and not for payment of money and performance of some other act, 
as the delivery of a horse, or the like. 

If, however, the event on which the payment is to depend must inevitably happen, it is of no import¬ 
ance how long thq payment may be In suspense ; so a bill is negotiable and valid if drawn payable 6 
weeks after the death of the drawer’s father, or payable to an infant when he shall become of age. 

Any material alteration of a bill after it has been drawn, accepted, or indorsed, such as the date, sum, 
or time of payment, will invalidate it: but the mere correction of a mistake, as by inserting the words* 
“ or order,” will have no such effect. - 

The negotiability of .a hill depends on tlio insertion of sufficient operative words of transfer ; such ashy 
making it payable to A* or order, or to A. or bearer, or to bemer genei ally. 

Although a bill is prosnmod to have been originally drawn upon a good and valuable consideration, yet 
In certain cases a want of sufficient consideration maybe insisted on in delcnco to an action on a bill. 
Certuln considerations have been made illegal by statute; as for signing a bankrupt’s certificate, for 
money won at gaming, or for money lent on a usurious contract. But with respect to gaming, it is held, 
that a bill founded on a gambling transaction is good in the hands of a bond fide holder ; and by 58 Geo. 3. 
O 03. a bill or note in the hands of an innocent holder, although originally founded on a usurious con¬ 
tract, is not invalid. 

In general, if a bill is fair and legal in its origin, a subsequent illegal contract oi* consideration on the 
indorsement tliei aof will not invalidate it in the hands of a bond fide holder. 

A bill cannot be given in evidence in a coui t ol justice, unless it be duly stamped, not only with a stamp 
of the proper value, but also of the proper denomination. 

Acceptance of a Pill. — An acceptance is an engagement to pay a bill according to the tenor of the ac¬ 
ceptance, which mqy bo either absolute or qualified. An absolute acceptance is an engagement to pay a 
bill according to its request, which is done by the drawee writing ” Accepted ” on the bill, and subscribing 
his name, or writing “ Accepted ” only ; or merely subscribing ills name at the bottom or across the bill. 

A qualified acceptance it. when a bill is accepted conditionally; as when goods conveyed to the drawee 
are sold, or when a navy bill is paid, or other future event which does not bind the acceptor till the con¬ 
tingency has happened. 

An acceptance may be also partial; as to pay 100/. instead of 150/., or to pay at a different time or place 
from that required by the bill. But in all eases of a conditional or partial acceptance, the holder should, 
if he mean to resort to the other parties to the bill in default of payment, give notice to them of such 
purtial or conditional acceptance. 

In all cases of presenting a bill Tor acceptance, it is necessary to present the bill at the house where the 
drawee lives, or where it is made payable. By 1 & 2 Geo. 4. c. 78., all bills accepted payable at a banker’s 
or other place are to be deemed a general acceptance; but if they are accepted paj able at a banker’s “ only 
and not otherwise or elsewhere," it is a qualified acceptance, and the acceptor is not liable to pay the bill. 
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except in'default of payment when such payment shall have been first demanded at the banker’s The 
drawoe is entitled to keep the bill 24 hours when presented for acceptance. The acceptance of an Inland 
bill must be in writing on the face of the hill , or if there be more parts than one, on one of such parts ; 
nothing short of this constitutes a valid acceptance 

When a bill is made payable at sight , or at a certain time after sight, it must, in either case, in order 
to fix. the time when it is to be paid, be presented for acceptance; and the date of the acceptance should 
appear thus; “Accepted, 10th December, ] 

Du® diligence is the only thing to bo considered in presenting any description of bill for acceptance} 
and such diligence is a question depending on the situation of the parties, the distance at which they live, 
and the facility of communication between them. 

When the drawee refuses to accept, any third party, after protesting, may accept for the honour of the 
trill generally, or for the drawee, or for the indorser ; in which case the acceptance is called an accept¬ 
ance supra protest. 

The drawers and indorsers are discharged from liability, unless due notice of non-acceptance when 
presented for acceptance, or non-payment at the time tho bill becomes due, is given. These notices must 
lie given with ail due diligence to all the parties to whom the holder means to resort for payment. Ge¬ 
nerally, in both foreign and inland bills, notice is given next day to the immediate indorser, and such 
indorser is allowed a day, when he should give fresh notice to the parties who are liable to him. 

Notice may be sent by the post, however near the residence of the parties may be to each other ; and 
though the letter containing such notice should miscarry, yet it will be sufficient; but the letter, con¬ 
taining the notice, should be delivered at the General Post-Office, or at a receiving-house appointed by 
that office, not to the bellman in the street, lu all cases of notice, notice to one of several parties is held 
to be notice to all; and if one of several drawers be also the acceptor, it is not necessary to give notice 
to the other drawers. 

Upon tho non-acceptance or non-payment of a bill, the holder, or a public notary for him, should pro¬ 
test it; that is, draw up a notice of the refusal to accept nr pay the bill, and tho declaration of the holder 
against sustaining loss thereby. Inland bills need not be protested, in practice they are usually only 
noted fur non-acceptance ; but this, without the piotest. is wholly futile, and adds nothing whatever to 
the evidence of the holder, while it entails a useless expense on those liable to pay. 

Indorsement of Dills. — An indorsement is the act by which the holder of a negotiable instrument 
transfers his right to another person, termed the indorsee. It is usually made on the back of a bill, 
and must be in writing; but the law has not prescribed any sot form of words as necessary to the cere¬ 
mony, and in general the mere signature of the indorser is sufficient. 

All bills payable to order or to bearer for 1/. and upwards are negotiable by Indorsement; and tho 
transfer of them for a good consideration, before they aie payable, gives a right of action against all the 
precedent parties on the bill, if the bills in themselves are valid ; but a transfer after they are due will 
only place the holder in the situation of the person from whom he takes them. 

Hills may be transferred either by delivery only, or by indorsement and delivery: bills payable to order 
are transferred by the latter mode only ; but bills payable to bearer may be transferred by either mode. 
On a transfer by delivery, the person making it ceases to be a party to the bill; but on a transfer by in¬ 
dorsement, he is to all intents and purposes chargeable as a new drawer. 

A bill originally transferable maybe restrained by restrictive words ; for the payee or indorsee, having 
(he absolute property in the bill, may, by express word*, restrict its currency, by indorsing it “ Payable 
to A. It. only,” or “ to A. It. for his use,” or any other words clearly demonstrating his intention to make 
a restrictive and limited indorsement. Such special indorsement precludes the person in whose favour 
it is made from making a transfer, so as to give a right of action against the special indorser, or any of 
the precedent parties to the bill. 

In taking bills to account or discount, it is important well to examine all special indorsements. Lord 
Tenterden decided that a person who discounts a bill indorsed “Pay to A. B. or order for my use,'* 
discounts it subject to the risk of having to pay the money to the special indorser, who so limited the 
application for my use ; thus a part) may be Iinblo to pay (he amount of the bill twice over, unless 
ho previously ascertains that the payment has been made conformably to the import of the indorse¬ 
ment. 

Alter the payment of part, a bill may be indorsed over for the residue. 

Presentment for Payment —The holder of a bill must be careful to present it for payment at the time 
when due, or the drawer and indorsers will be exonerated from their liability ; even the bankruptcy, in¬ 
solvency, or death of the acceptor, will not excuse a neglect to make presentment to the assignees or 
executor; nor will tho insufficiency of a bill in any respect constitute an excuse for non-presentment: 
the presentment should be made-at a reasonable time of the day when the bill is due ; and if by the known 
custom of any trade or place bills are payable only within particular hours, a presentment must be within 
those hours. If a bill inis a qualified acceptance, the presentment should be at the place mentioned in 
such qualified acceptance, or all the parties will be discharged from their obligations. 

If a bill fall duo on Sunday, Good Friday, Christmas Day, or any public fast or thanksgiving day, the 
presentment must be on the day preceding these holidays. By 7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 15 , if a bill or note bo 
payable on the day preceding tnese holidays, notice ot the dishonour may be given the day following 
tiie holiday ; and if Christmas Day fall on Monday, notice may be given on Tuesday. 

Bills, however, payable at usance, or at a certain time after date or sight, or after demand, ought not to 
be presented for payment precisely at the expiration oi the time mentioned in the bills, but at the ex¬ 
piration of what are termed days of grace. The days of grace allowed vary in different countries, and 

ought always to be computed accoidiug to the linage of tho place where the bill is due_(See ante, p. 557.) 

Ai tlamhurg, and m France, the day on which the bill falls due makes one of the days of grace ; but no 
where else. • 

On bills payable on demand, or when no time of payment is expressed, no days of grace are allowed; 
but they are payable instantly on presentment. On bank post bills no days of grace are claimed ; but cvn 
bills payable at sight the usual days of grace are allowed from the sight or demand, as notified by the 
date of the acceptance. 

Payment of a bill should be made only to the holder ; and it rnay be refused unless the bill be produced 
aud delivered up. On payment, a receipt should be written on the back ; and when a part is paid, the 
same should be acknowledged tfpon the bill, or the party paying may be liable to pay the amount a second 
time to a bond fide indorser. " 

Promissory Soles and Checks.— The chief distinction between promissory notes and bills of exchange 
is, that the lorrner are a direct engagement by the drawer to pay them according to their tenor, without 
tho intervention of a third party a9 a drawee or acceptor. Promissory notes may be drawn payable on de¬ 
mand to a person named therein, or to order, or to bearer generally. They are assignable and indorsabie ; 
and in all respects so nearly assimilated to bills by 3 Ik 4 Ann. c. it., that the laws which have been stated 
as bearing upon the latter, may be generally understood us applicable to the former. In Edis y.Dury, it 
has been decided, in case an instrument is drawn so equivocally as to render it uncertain whether it be 
a bill of exchange or promissory note, the holder may treat it as either against the drawer. 

Promissory notes, bills, drafts, or undertakings in writing, being made negotiable or transferable, for a 
ess sum than 20*., are void, and persons uttering such are subject to a penalty not exceeding 20/., re¬ 
coverable before a justice of peace. 

The issue of any promissory noto payable to bearer on demand for a less sum than W. by the Bank of 
England, or any licensed English banker, is prohibited ; and by 9 Geo. 4. c.65. it is provided, that no 
corporation or pergon shall utter or negotiate, in England, any such note which has been made or issued 

2 P 2 
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in. Scotland, Ireland, or elsewhere, under a penalty not exceeding 20/. nor less than 5 1 . But this doos 
not extend to any draft or order on bankers for the use of the drawer. 

Promissory notes for any sum exceeding 100/. maybe drawn payable to bearer on demand or otherwise; 
but notes from 2/. to 100/. inclusive are not to be drawn payable to bearer on demand, except bankers' 
issuable notes, which require a different stamp. 

A check or draft is as negotiable as a bill of exchange, and vests in the assignee the same right of 
action against the assignor. As to the presentation of checks, &c., see Check. 

Any person making, accepting, or paying any bill, draft, order, or promissory note, not duly stamped, 
is liable to a penalty of 50/. ; for post-dating them, 100/.; and for not truly specifying the place where 
unstamped drafts are issued, 100/.: and any person knowingly receiving such unstamped draft, 20/.; and 
the banker knowingly paying it, 100/.; besides not being allowed such sum in account. 

It used to be of especial importance to bankers and others taking bills and notes, that they should not 
only be aware of the responsibility of the acceptors and other parties to such bills and notes, but that 
they should have some knowledge of those from whom they received them ; for, if the instrument turned 
out to have been lost or fraudulently obtained, they might be deprived of their security, on an action by 
the owner to recover possession. Lord Tenterden decided, “'if a porson take a bill, note, or any oilier 
kind of security, under circumstances whicli ought to excite suspicion in the mind of any reasonable man 
acquainted with the ordinary affairs of life, and which ought to put him on his guard to make the noces- 
sary inquiries, and he do not, then he loses the right of maintaining possession of the instrument against 
the rightful owner." — (Guildhall, Oct. 25. 1826.) Hut it has since been decided, in contravention of 
this doctrine, that the claim of the bond-Jidf holder of a bill or note that has been lost or stolen is not 
invalidated by the want of the suspicions or inquiries referred to by Lord Tenteiden, or even by gross 
negligence ; and that to defeat the holder’s claim it must be shown that he took the instrument mala fide. 
—( Chilly on Bills, 9th cd. p. 257.) This is not only an important, but, as we think, a sound decision : it 
facilitates the negociation of bills, and clears up and gives precision to the Jaw. 

Before concluding this article on mercantile paper, it may not be improper to introduce one or two 
cautions with regard to acceptances, and accommodation paper, and proceedings in case of the loss of 
bills. 

First, A man should not put his name as acceptor to a bill of exchange without well considering whether 
he has the means of paying the same when due, as otherwise he may be liable not only to the costs of 
the action against himself, but also to the costs of the action against the other parties tp the bill: the 
shrewd tradesman is generally anxious to get the acceptance of his debtor at a short date, well knowing 
that it not only fixes tho amount of the debt, but it is more speedily recoverable by legal piocedure than 
a book debt. 

Secondly, Traders who wish to support their respectability, and desire to succeed in business, should 
be cautious in resorting to what is called the system of cross-accommodation acceptances: it seldom ends 
well, and usually excites suspicion as to tho integrity of the parlies; it being an expedient often adopted 
by swindlers to defraud the public. Independent of the expense in stamps and discounts, ami frequently 
in noting, interest, and law expenses, tho danger attending such accommodation is sufficient to deter 
from the practice. Suppose, for instance, A. and B. mutually accommodate each other to the amount 
of 1000/., the acceptances being in the hands of third persons : both A. and lb are liable to such third 
persons to the oxtent of 2,0 DO/, each ; and should A. by any unforeseen occurrence be suddenly rendered 
unable to meet bis acceptances, the holders of the wnnle, as well the .acceptances of A. as tno accept¬ 
ances of B., will resort to B. for payment; and it may so happen, that although B. could have provided 
for bis own share of the accommodation paper, he may be unable to provide for tho whole, and may thus 
become insolvent. 

Lastly, In case of the loss of a bill, the 9 & 10 Will. 3. c. 17. provides, that if any inland bill be lost 
or missing within the time limited for its payment, the drawer shall, on sufficient security given to in¬ 
demnify him if such bill be found again give 'another bill of the same tenor with the first. 

EXCHEQUER KILLS. See Funds. 

EXPECTATION, of life. Sec Insurance. 

EXPORTATION, in commerce, the act of sending or carrying commodities from 
one country to another. —(See Importation and Exportation. ) 

EXCISE, the name given to the duties or taxes laid on certain articles produced 
and consumed at home ; but, exclusive of these, the duties on licences and post-horses 
are also placed under the management of the excise, and arc consequently included in 
the excise duties. 

Excise duties had been from an early peiiod established in Holland, and the large 
revenue which they afforded pointed them out to the leaders of the popular party in 
the great civil war, as the most likely means by whicli they could raise funds to earry 
on the great contest in which they had embarked. They were consequently introduced 
by a parliamentary ordinance in 1643; being then laid on the makers and venders of 
ale, beer, cider, and perry. The royalists soon after followed the example of the repub¬ 
licans; both sides declaring that the excise should be continued no longer than the 
termination of the war. But it was found too productive a source of revenue to be 
again relinquished ; and when the nation had been accustomed to it for a few years, 
the parliament declared in 1649, that the “ impost of excise was the most easy and 
indifferent levy that could be laid upon the people.” It was placed on a new fooling 
at the Restoration: and, notwithstanding Mr. Justice Blackstone says that 44 from its 
first original to the present time its very name has been odious to the people of Eng¬ 
land”— (Cowi. book i. c. 3.), — it has continued progressively to gain ground ; and is 
at this moment imposed on various important articles, and furnishes a large share of 
the public revenue of the kingdom. 

The prejudice to which Blackstone alludes did not, perhaps, originate so much in any dislike to the 
duties themselves, as in circumstances connected with their imposition. Down to a comparatively 
recent period, the acts by which they were imposed were, for the most part, singularly obscure and con¬ 
tradictory, so that it was hardly possible for any trader, bow desirous soever to comply with their 
provisions, to avoid getting into scrapes. The duties being frequently, also,-carried to an oppressive 
extent, smuggling was practised ; and when a party was prosecuted, either for any intentional or unin¬ 
tentional infraction of tne law, or for attempting to defraud the revenue, the case was tried by 2 com¬ 
missioners of excise or 2 justices of the peace, without the intervention of a jury. No wonder, therefore, 
that the excise should have been unpopular. But of late years the laws and regulations connected with 
the assessment of the duties have been much simplified. It is Indeed true, that very mateii.-ti improve¬ 
ments might still be made, and should be made, in this respect. The rules laid down by the eommis- 
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sioner* for the assessing of the duties should be as brief and clear as possible, and should Interfere as 
little as possible with the details and processes of the manufacture. And, supposing that the duties 
were assessed so as to g;vc the least inconvenienco to the parties, that they were in all cases reduced to 
a reasonable amount, and the legal proceedings placed on a proper footing, we incline to think that all 
traces of the old prejudice against the excise would speedily disappear. 


An Account of the Quantities of the several Articles charged with Duties of Excise In the U. Kingdom, 
together with the Gross Amount of Duty thereon during the Years 1847, 1848, and 1849. — [Porter's 
Tables for 1849, p.3‘2.) 


Articles. 


Quantities charged. j 



Amount of Duty 





1817- 

1848. 

1819. 

1847. 



1848. 


1849. 


Bricks. 

No. 

2,239,920,885 

1,495,831,271 

1,503,901,106 

£093,136 

18 


£459,095 2 

7 

£461,582 6 

1 

Hop ..... 

lira. 

45,134,307 

41,313,981 

16,050,914 

591,023 

2 

2 

388,007 3 

8 

145,693 4 

9 

Licence's, viz.Auctioneers’ 

No. 

4,10(, 

4,274 

4,214 

41,060 

0 

0 

42,740 0 

0 

42,440 0 

0 

Brewers of strong beer, not cx. 20 
barrels .... 


8,148 

8,147 

8,335 

4,277 

14 

0 

4,434 13 

6 

4,375 17 

6 

Ex. 2D and not ex. 50 barrels 


8,209 

8,127 

8,407 

8,082 

9 

0 

8,633 7 

0 

8,827 7 


Ex. 50 and not ex. 100 barrels 


9,081 

9,027 

9.143 

14,306 

15 

6 

14,217 10 

6 

14,400 4 

6 

Ex. loo and not ex. 1000 barrels - 


15,172 

15,297 

15,332 

31,861 

4 

0 

32,123 14 

0 

32,218 4 

0 

Exceeding 1000 barrels 


1,020 

1,001 

1,611 

16,329 

12 

0 

16,871 8 

0 

16,312 19 

9 

Brewers of table beer 


191 

258 

502 

* 168 

0 

0 

196 7 

0 

390 12 

0 

Ketuil brewers, under 5 Geo. 4. 

C. () l 


36 

3H 

39 

198 

9 

0 

209 9 

6 

214 19 

9 

Kellers of strong beer only, not 
brewers .... 


1,169 

1,137 

1,322 

3,869 10 


3,760 7 

5 

4,372 4 


Beer retailers whose premises are 
rated under 20/. per annum 


66,216 

66,638 

66,091 

72,975 

10 11 

73,140 12 

3 

72,841 1 

; 

Beer retailers whose premises are 
rated at 20/. and upward, 

_ 

21,847 

22,141 

22,320 

72,251 

7 

91 

73,226 14 

3 

73,838 11 

6 

Retailers of beer, eider, or perry, 
under the acts 1 Will. 4. e.CI., 
and 4 fit & Hill, c 80 (to be 
drunk on the premises) - 


34.9G7 

34,551 

31,765 

115,616 

1 


114,270 4 


11 1,944 18 

3 

Ditto, ditto, under the same Acts 
(not to be drunk on the premises) 

_ 

3,508 

3,324 

3,231 

3,866 

2 

1J 

3,663 6 

5 

3,561 2 

8 

Ditto of cider and perry only, 1 
Will. 4.c. at 


675 

793 

805 

713 18 

/M 

873 19 

0 

SS7 3 

6 



125,072 

125,788 

128,107 

72,176 

19 

2 

72,590 2 

11 

73,903 O 




8,901. 

8,730 

8,391 

18,305 

11 

14 

20,0 6 18 

t; 

19,051 7 

4 



16 

15 

1/ 

320 

0 

0 

300 0 

b 

300 0 

0 



21 

27 

21 

210 

0 

0 

270 0 

ii 

260 0 

0 



455 

4.37 

41! 

1,911 

0 

0 

1,835 8 

(i 

1,759 16 

0 



310 

301 

331 

1,327 

4 

0 

1,297 16 

u 

1,390 4 

0 



367 

301 

3 18 

3,853 

10 

0 

3,790 10 

< 

3,651 0 

0 



3,401 

3,393 

3,118 

30,310 

10 

0 

35,026 10 

< 

36,204 0 

0 

It, tnHers of lon-ign liquors 

— 

* 

( 

4( 


- 


12 12 

0 

81 0 

0 

Retailers of -.pirits whose promises 
are rated under 10/. per annum- 


33,556 

33,511 

32,977 

73,963 

0 

4 

73,927 15 

0 

72,686 16 

1 

Ditto ditto at ID/, and under 20/. - 

— 

27,741 

27,98’ 

28,118 

122,35.4 

13 

9] 

123,396 6 

ii 

121,115 1 

A 

— 20/. — 25/. - 


4,2 It 

4,v5< 

4 ,201 

27.913 

10 

4 

28,151 13 

4 

28,40.5 0 

1 

— 2)1. - 30/. • 


3,001 

3,032 

3,087 

23,157 

11 

4 

23,596 18 

8 

23,821 7 

0 

_ 5t7. _ 4it/. - 


4,157 

4,4 i; 

4 .111 

38,595 

8 

0 

38,959 7 

3 

.38,974 12 

11 

_ 40/. - 50/. - 


2,601 

2,1.52 

2,0 H 

25,886 

3 

»\ 

26,312 10 

1 

26,532 12 

10 

— 50/. and up wauls - 


7,15/ 


7,0 0.' 

82,202 

8 

0 

83,293 17 

6 

81,506 12 

6 

Makers of stills 

— 

11 

21 

22 

9 19 

0 

11 0 

6 

11 11 

0 

Chemists, or any other trade re¬ 
quiting a still - 


• 321 

292 

280 

162 

9 

6 

117 18 

0 

144 1G 6 

Retailers ot spirits In Ireland, 11- 
ctiised to sell entice, tea, &c-, 
whose premises are rated under 
25/. perjnmum - 


73 

85 

83 

724 

5 

n\ 

843 7 

2 

823 10 

3 

Ditto ditto at 25/. and under 50/. - 


11 

10 


121 



lit) 5 

0 

88 4 

0 

_ 30/. - 40/. - 


12 

15 

12 

145 

10 

5 

181 18 

0 

145 10 

6 

— 40/. — 50/. - 



0 


06 

2 

11 

79 7 

6 

92 12 

1 

_ 50/. and upwards 


35 

31 

30 

501 

12 

b 

487 5 10 

429 19 

4 

Retailers of sweets - 

— 

5,018 

6,313 

5,652 

5,563 

6 

2 

5,888 8 

5 

• 6,228 19 

4 

Manufacturers of tobacco and 
snuif - - - 


669 

612 

651 

7.313 

5 

0 

7,140 0 

0 

7,11.3 15 

0 

Dea'ers In tobacco and snuft" 


206,212 

209,537 

210,921 

54,158 

10 

6 

54,478 9 

3 

55,367 0 

6 

Vinegar makers 


57 

68 

58 

299 

0 

0 

301 10 

l 

304 10 

0 

Dealers in foreign wine, not li¬ 
censed to lettul spirits or beer ■ 


1,698 

1,629 

1,620 

17,829 

0 

0 

17,104 10 

0 

17,010 0 

0 

Dealers in foreign wine, licensed 
to mail Ixer, but not licensed to 
retail splills 


111 

115 

100 

489 

8 

74 

507 1 

5 

440 18 


Dealers in foreign wine, licensed 
to retail beer and spirits - 


28,851 

28,968 

28,930 

03,592 

8 

3 

63,850 6 

0 

63,766 10 10 

Tassage vessels, on board which 
liquors and tobacco are sold 


317 

343 

361 

364 

7 

0 

360 3 

0 

.379 1 

n 

Lb ences to let horse# tor hire 

_ 

13,839 

13,107 

13,78.8 

6,968 

3 

11 

6,579 1 

7 

7,318 8 

10 

Stage carriages ... 


3,372 

6,790 

6,368 

9.00G 

16 

0 

12,144 16 

0 

12,043 12 

0 

Hackney carriages - 
(lame Cert,fit ales (Ireland) 


87 

475 

514 

•135 

0 

o 

2,375 0 

0 

2,670 0 

0 

— : 

2,622 

3,515 

2,905 

8,259 

6 

0 

11,166 15 

0 

9,150 15 

0 

Amountofdnty on lie dices granted 
for less than a year 


. 

. 

. 

11,315 

15. 

If 

14,064 9 

8 

13,878 2 

9 

Surchatges - - - • 

Malt from Barley 

bush. 

34,885,607 

37,025,871 

38,462’061 

2,085 9 
4,731,360 14 

0 

71 

2,414 13 
5,021,634 6 

5 

10 

2,192 17 
5,216,417 9 

5 

8 

_ Beer or IBgg - « 


422,201 

520,035 

472.563 

44,331 

15 

6 

54,603 19 

1 

49,702 8 

4 

Paper of all kinds ... 

.Soap, hard - 

— soft .... 

lbs. 

121,905.312 

121,820,227 

132,132,657 

800,397 

7 

2 

799,445 4 

5 

867,120 11 

2 


102,193,473 

171,249,322 

180,180,091 

1,064,389 

1 

2 

1,14.3,511 2 

4 

1,182,431 16 

6 


14,279,425 

15,419,937 

17,152,189 

62,4 72 

9 

7: 

67,462 4 

3 

76,353 8 
*,767,985 2 

.3 

Spirits - - • 

galls. 

20,042,089 

22,237,352 

23,016,013 

6,235,031 

15 

* 

5,518,105 1 

8 

10 

Sweets or made wine* 


21,1 *3 


23,090 

604 

7 

1 

1,023 11 


579 5 

6 

Sugar • - 

Duty on horses let for hire 

£ 

177 

40,92 4j 

I I 

124 

157,870 

2 

13 

7 

Oi 

145,303 5 

4 

. 144,800 17 

7 

Duty on railway companica for con¬ 
veyance of passenger* . 

_ 

. . 



65,215 

1 

6 

228,304 1 6 

2 

837.739 W 11 

Dutv on stage carriages 





96,218 13 

5 

19.3,031 9 

5 

191,791 2 


— Hackney carriages - 

— 

* 

* 

* 

28,926 

10 

0 

70,643 10 

0 

68,010 10 

°l 

( Total 


* - 

__ 

- * 

14,482.759 

5 

1*1 

16,212,190 8 

•t 

15,534,853 18 lli 


Some excise duties, that were justly objected to, have been repealed within these few 
years; and we are not sure that there is one of the existing duties (1851) that can be 
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fairly objected to on principle,.or of which the rate of duty could be advantageously 
reduced. We subjoin an account of the articles subject to excise duties in Great 
Britain in 1850, with the gross and nett produce of the duties in that year : 


Articles. 

Gross Receipt. 

Nett Produce. 





£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Bricks - 



. 

27,882 

16 

5J 




Hackney carriages 



- 

79,208 

3 

0 

79,208 

3 

0 

Hops - 



- 

309,443 

14 

oi 

307,077 

2 

n 

Licences 




1,030,004 

8 

11 

1,029,398 

19 

ftf 

Malt - 




5,413,534 

7 

31 

6,160,371 

9 

9 i 

Paper - 




871,304 

10 

5f 

809.241 

5 

2* 

Post-horse Duty 




142,038 

6 

o| 

142,027 

3 

n 

Ditto Licences 




4,935 

3 

6 

4,935 

3 

6 

Railways 




251,214 

16 

of 

251,214 

16 

Of 

Stage Carriages - 




195,074 

12 

2 

195,579 

)6 

8 

Soap 




1,309.739 

16 

7* 

1,005,571 

10 

ft 

Spirits - 




4,840,934 

18 

9 

4,808,811 

6 

H 





14,475,975 

13 

34 

13,853,436 

14 

8 

Fines, Forfeitures, &c. 

- 

- 

- 

13,682 

13 

III 

13,682 

13 

14 








13,867,119 

8 

7* 

Repaymehts 

■ 

- 

- 




97.400 

. 

14 

4 


Total 

- 

- 

14,489,658 

7 

2f 

13,769,658 

14 

3* 


The duty on bricks has been repealed in the present year (1851). 

For the more easily levying the revenue of excise, England and Wales arc divided 
Into numerous collections, some of which arc called by the names of particular counties, 
others by the names of great towns, where one county is divided into several collections, 
or where a collection comprehends the contiguous parts of several counties. Every 
such collection is subdivided into several districts, within which there is a supervisor ; 
and each district is again subdivided into out-rides and foot-walks, within each of 
which there is a gauger or surveying officer. 

Abstract of the Gross Exciso Revenue of England. Scotland, and Ireland, for 1849 and 1850. 


The expense of collecting the excise 
revenue, In 1850. amounted in (ircat 
Britain to 4/. S \it. per cent, of the gross 
produce, and in Ireland to 10/. 10*. 10*./. 
per cent. 


England - 

fScotl.utd • • 

Ireland - 

1819. 

1850. 

*6 s. d. 

11,286,086 10 O 
• 2,815,093 5 ill 

1,408,192 7 lj 

£ s. d. 

11,495,75-2 15 6 

. 2,995,925 11 83 

1,191,717 6 luj 

United Kingdom 

15,537,671 15 10 j 

15,98 1,105 M 1 


It has been objected to the excise duties, that they “greatly raise the cost of subsist¬ 
ence to the labouring classes;” but it is easy to sec that this assertion has no solid 
foundation. Of the above sum of 15,‘>84,406/., produced in the U. Kingdom in 1850, 
the duties on spirits, malt, and licences, produced no less than 12,720,545/. In fact, 
the only excise duty that can be said to fall on a necessary, is that laid on soap, which 
produced in the above year, in Great Britain only (for this duty docs not extend to 
Ireland), 1,065,572/. nett. But supposing this duty to amount in ordinary years to 
1,100,000/., it follows, taking the population of Great Britain at 21,000,000, that, at an 
average, the burden which it Imposes is very little more than I.s\ per individual : so that 
if we estimate its annual pressure on a labouring family of 5 persons at 5s., we shall not 
be within, but rather beyond, the mark. 

The excise duty on sugar was imposed, by the act 3 & 4 Victoria, cap. 57., on all 
sugar raised in the U Kingdom, whether from beet-root, potatoes, or other materials. 
It amounts to 113.v. a cwt., being the same as the duty on British colonial sugar. We 
incline, however, to think that the better policy would be to prohibit the home produc¬ 
tion of such articles; inasmuch as it is sure to facilitate smuggling and adulteration. 


The law* «Ith r^sjtect to the gen.-ral management of the 
excise were consolidated by the 7 & H (i.o 4. c. 5., from which 
the following particulars are selected : — 

Conimissionerir. — Four commlsdoners constitute a board. 
They are to be subject, In all things relating to their j>e< uliar 
duty, to Uie orders of the Treasury. They may appoint col¬ 
lectors and other subordinate officers, and give them such 
salaries nnd allowances as the Treasury shall direct; but they 
are not allowed to increase the number of inferior officers 
without the permission nnd approval of the Treasury. No 
member of the House of Commons can be a commissioner of 
excise. 

Officers qf Excise. — No officer of excise is to vote or in- 
tortvre at any ©lection of a member of parliament, under pain 
of forfeiting 5(K>/., and bring rendered incapable of ever 
holding any office or place of trust under her Majesty. 


No person holding any office of excise is to deal in any sort 
of goods subject to the excise laws. 

Any person bribing or offering to bribe any officer of e— ! “ 
shall forfeit 5tto/.; and every office. .... opting such bribe, or 
doing, conniving at, or permitting any act or thing whereby 
any of tbe pro\isions of the excise laws may he evaded or 
broken, shall forfeit 600/., and bo declared incapable of ever* 
after serving her Majesty in any capacity whatever. Hut if 
any of the parties to such illegal transactions shall inform 
against the other, before any proceedings thereupon shall ha\© 
be,>n instituted, he shall tie indemnified against the penalties 
and disabilities imposed for huch ofTeuces. 

Duties and Powers of Officers. — It is lawful for any officer 
to enter any building or other place, used for carrying on any 
trade subject to tbe excise, either bv night or by day (hut if by 
night, In the piesence of a constable or peace o(Ucur), to in- 
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ipect the same, &c. Ami upon an officfr making oath that he 
ha* cause to suspect that goods forfetiri imiler the excise act* 
arc deposited in any private house or place, ‘2 commissioners of 
excise, nr 1 Justice <>f the peace, may grant a warrant to the 
officer to enter such house or place (if in the night, in thepre- 
. senco of a constable) to search for and seize such forfeited 
goods. 

Specimen Hooka may he left hy the-officers on die premises of 
persons subject to the excise laws ; and nnv one who shall Ic- 
lnnve or deface such hooks -hall he liable to a penalty of 200/. 

Hemoving Oaodf hi avoid Duty — (lootIs fraudulently removed 
or secreted, in ordev to avoid dm duty, to he forfeited; and 
evci y person assist hut >n sticii removal shall forfeit and lose 
treble die value of such goods, or !t)0/., at die discretion of the 

Ohstmetin ' Officers. - -All persons who shall oppose, molest, 
&o. any officer of excise in the execution of his duty, shad 
resne, trvcly, f,>r every such offeme, foifeit ‘200/. 

Officers viohndy resisted In maidin' any seizure mtiv oppose 
force to force ; and in the event of theli wounding, mainline, 
or killing any person, when so opposed, they shall be admitted 
to ball, and mav plead the general issue. 

Justices, mayors, haildls, constable.. Sic. are required to 
assist excise officers; and any constable or peace officer who, 
on notice and request, declines coinc with ail axcd'.e officer. Is 
to foifeit ‘20/. for eveiy sueli offence. 

Claimant* of Coods seised _No claim shall he entered for 

goods seized, except in the real names of the proprietors of 
such goods. Claimants are bound with ‘2 sureties in a penally 
of 100/. to pay the expenses of claim ; and in default thereof, 
the g'lods aie't o lie comh inned. 

I‘i or ceding* in Court » oj I.uiv. — All penalties under the ex¬ 
cise l.nvs mav he sued for and recovered in die Courts of Kx- 
< liequer at W'estminster, Kdirihurgh, or Dublin resp, < ri velv, 
aci rirding as the otfence mav have taken place in KngUtid, 
Scotland, or Ireland ; provided tlxxt the proceeding, in the 
courts commence within 3 y ears after the commission of the 
otfence. 

Informations for the recovery of penalties against the excise 
lawH in London nmv he heard and adjudged hy any 3 or mote 
of the commissioners of excise J and in other places such in¬ 
formations in ,y he exhibited lief.-i el or more Justices of tin- 
peace, and may be heard and adjudged by any ‘2 or more such 
justic is. 

Slitigation of Penalties. — Justices are authorised, if thov 
shall see cause, except when there is a spi < nil tiiovisioii t<i the 
contrary, to mitigate any penalty meuned for any offence 
committed eg,mist the excise laws to one foiiitli part tlureof; 
futt it is lawful for the commissioners of excise, when they see 
cause, further to mitigate, or entnely remit, such penalty. 


THstributinn qf Penalties. — All penalties and forfeitures in* 
curved under the excise acts are to he distributed, half to 
ins majesty, and half to the officer or person who shall di«- 
covcr, inform, or sue for the jienalty. On proof being made 
of any officer acting follusively In making a seizure, tfiC com¬ 
missioners mav direct his share to be forfeited. 

Oaths and Affirmations. — Persons witftilly taking or making 
anv f.iNe oath'or affirmation ; s to any matter connected with 
tlic excise laws, shall, upon being convicted of such offfence, 
suffer tlie pains and penalties incident to wllftil and corrupt 
perjury ; and those procuring or suborning such persons to 
swe.ir or affirm falsely shall, upon conviction, lie liable to the 
pains and penalties incident to subornation of perjury. - 

Action* against Kjcist Of fliers —No writ, summons, or pro¬ 
cess shall be such! out or served upon, nor shall ai y action be 
brought, l .vised, or prosecuted against, any officer of excise, for 
anv thing done under any of the exci-e laws, until after the 
i-xpir it ion of 1 calendar month next after notice in writing 
has been delivered to such officer, specifying the cause of such 
action, and the name and place of abode of the person in whose 
name it is to lie brought. No action shall lie against any excise 
officer for any thing done under the excise laws, unless it b» 
brought within .1 months after the cause of action shall have 
arisen. If judgment lie given against the plaintiff, and in 
favour of the defendant, the I dter shall. In every such action, 
have trefdu costs awarded to fiim. 

Forging Ceitipcates. Sec. —liy the 41 (lea. 3. c. 91. ft is en¬ 
acted, that if any one shall forge, counterfeit, or knowingly 
give anv forget! rerttfitate required to bo granted by any 
officer nf excise, he shall he guilty of felony, and being con¬ 
victed, shall lie transported for 7 years. 

All individuals cirrying oil any business sulj'Cted to the 
to-itml of the cx< he, must take out licences renewable an¬ 
nually on the Ath of July. •—(See Futures.) 

All such individuals are also obliged to link** entries of every 
liuildm-r, place, vessel, or utensil, as the case mav lie, in the 
name of the real owner, witli the officer of excise in whose 
mii v",v such building, pla' c, Ate. shall fie situated. Indivi¬ 
duals found employed m unentered excise manufactories are 
sevirallv liable in a*j>en.iltv of 3u/. for the (irsi offence ; and in 
tlie event of any su« h offender refusing or neglecting to pay 
sill li p u dtv, be" is to la* committed to die house of coriect'on 
or other prison for 3 cairn lar months, to be kept to haul 
labour, and not to la' liberated until the fine of .HI/. has b'rii 
pud, or tlie term of .1 months has expired ; ami if found guilty 
of a second off, ucc, the fine Is to tie (id/. ; end in the event of 
its not being paid, the imprisonment is to lie for 6 months. — 
(7 Ac Sf.co. 4.c. '>3. a. 33.) 

Hermit* are usually necessary for the removal of exclseable 
commoildu s. — (See Fa mils.) 


EXPORTS, the articles exported, or sent beyond seas. —(See Imports and Ex¬ 
ports.) 


F. 


FACTOR, an agent employed by some one individual or individuals, to transact 
business on bis or their account. lie is not generally resident in the same place as his 
principal, but, usually, in a foreign country. He is authorised, either hy letter of 
attorney or otherwise, to receive, buy, and sell goods and merchandise; and, generally, 
to transact all sorts of business on account of his employers, under such limitations and 
conditions as the latter may choose to impose. A very large proportion of the foreign 
trade of this and most other countries is now carried on hy means of factors or agents. 

Factors and brokers are, in some respects, nearly identical, but in others they are 
radically different. “ A factor,” said Mr. Justice Ilolroyd, “ differs materially from 
a broker. The former is a person to whom goods are sent or consigned ; and lie has 
not only the possession, but, in consequence of its being usual to advance money 
upon them, has also a special property in them, and a general lien upon them. 
"When, therefore, he sells in his own name, it is within the seope of his authority; and 
it may be right, therefore, that the principal should be bound by the consequences of 
such sale. l>ut the case of a broker is different: he lias not the possession of the goods, 
and so the vendor cannot he deceived by the circumstance; and, besides, the employing 
a person to sell goods as a broker does not authorise him to sell in his own name. If, 
therefore, he sells in his own name, he acts beyond the scope of his authority; and his 
principal is not bound.” 

A factor is usually paid by a per-centage or commission on the goods he sells or buys. 
If he act under vvliat is called a del credere commission, that is, if he guarantee the price 
of the goods sold on account of his principal , he receives an additional per-centage to in¬ 
demnify him for this additional responsibility. In cases of this sort the factor stands in 
tlie vendee’s place, and must answer to the principal for the value of the goods sold. 
But where the factor undertakes no responsibility, and intimates that he acts only on 
account of another, it is clearly established that he is not liable in the event of the 
vendee’s failing. 

The sound maxim, that the principal is responsible for the acts of his agent, prevails 
universally in courts of law and equity. * Jn order to bind the principal, it is necessary 
only that third parties should deal bond fide with the agent, and that the conduct of the 
latter should he conformable to the common usage and mode of dealing . Thus, a factor 
may sell goods upon credit, that being in the ordinary course of conducting mercantile 
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affairs : but a stock broker, though acting bond fide , and with a view to the benefit of 
his principal, cannot sell stock upon credit, unless be have special instructions to that 
effect; that being contrary to the usual course of business. 

A sale by a factor creates a contract between the owner and buyer; and this rule holds * 
even in cases where the factor acts upon a del credere commission. Hence, if a factor 
sell goods, and the owner give notice to the buyer to pay the price to him, and not to the 
factor, the buyer will not be justified in afterwards paying the factor, and the owner 
may bring his action against the buyer for the price, unless the factor has a lien thereon. 
But if no such notice be given, a payment to the individual selling is quite sufficient. 

If a factor buy goods on account of his principal, where he is accustomed so to do, 
the contract of the factor binds the principal to a performance of the bargain ; and the 
principal is the person to be sued for non-performance. But it is ruled, that if a factor 
enter into a charterparty of affreightment with the master of a ship, the contract obliges 
him only, unless he lade the vessel with his principal’s goods, in which case the principal 
and lading become liable, and not the factor. Where a factor, who is authorised to sell 
goods in his own name, makes the buyer debtor to himself; then, though he be not 
answerable to the principal for the debt, if the money be not paid, yet he has a right to 
receive it, if it be paid, and his receipt is a sufficient discharge ; the factor may, in such 
a case, enforce the payment by action, and the buyer cannot defend himself by alleging 
that the principal was indebted to him in more than the amount. 

“ Where a factor,” sqtid Lord Mansfield, “ dealing fora principal, but concealing that 
principal, delivers goods in his own name, the person contracting with him has a right 
to consider him, to all intents and purposes, as the principal ; and though the real prin¬ 
cipal may appear, and bring an action on that contract against the purchaser of the goods, 
yet that purchaser may set off any claim he may have against the factor, in answer to 
the demand of the principal.” 

Merchants employing the same factor run the joint risk of his actions, although they 
are strangers to each other : thus, if different merchants remit to a factor different bales 
of goods, and the factor sell them as a single lot to an individual who is to pay one 
moiety of the price down and the other at 6 months’ end ; if the buyer fail before the 
second payment, each merchant must bear a proportional share of the loss, and be con¬ 
tent to accept his dividend of the money advanced. — (Beaters, Lex Merc .) 

A factor employed, without his knowledge, in negotiating an illegal or fraudulent 
transaction, has an action against his principal. On this ground it was decided, that a 
merchant who had consigned counterfeit jewels to his factor, representing them to be 
genuine, should make full compensation to the factor for the injury done to him by- 
being concerned in such a transaction, as well as to the persons to whom the jewels had 
been sold. 

The office of a factor or agent being one of very great trust and responsibility, those 
who undertake it are bound, both legally and morally, to conduct themselves with the 
utmost fidelity and circumspection. A factor should take the greatest care of his prin¬ 
cipal’s goods in his hands: he should be punctual in advising him as to his transactions 
on his behalf, in sales, purchases, freights, and, more particularly, bills of exchange : 
he should deviate as seldom as possible fiom the terms, and never from the spirit and 
tenor , of the orders he receives as to the sale of commodities : in the execution of a 
commission for purchasing goods, he should endeavour to conform as closely ns prac¬ 
ticable to liis instructions as to the quality or kind of goods : if he give more for them 
than he is authorised, they may be thrown on his hands ; but he is bound to buy them 
for as much less as he possibly can. After the goods are bought, he must dispose of them 
according to order. If he send them to a different place from that to which he Avas 
directed, they will be at his risk, unless the principal, on getting advice of the transaction, 
consent to acknowledge it.* 


* “ Whoever,” says Dr. Paley, “ undertakes another man’s business, makes it his own ; that is, pro¬ 
mises to e.mploy upon it the same care, attention, and diligence, that he would do if it were actually ids 
own; for he knows that the business was committed to him with that expectation. And he promises 
nothing more than this. Therefore, an agent is not obliged to wait, inquiro, solieit, ride about the country, 
toil, or study, whilst there remains a possibility of benefiting his employer. If he exert as much activity, 
and use such caution, as the value of the business in bis judgment deserves ; that is, as he would have 
thought sufficient if the same interest of his own had been at stake ; lie has discharged his duty, although 
it should afterwards turn out, that by more activity and longer perseverance, he might have concluded 
the business with greater advantage.”— ( Moral and Pol. Phil. c. 12.) 

There seems to be a good deal ol laxity in this statement It is necessary to distinguish between those 
who, in executing a commission, render their services for the particular occasion only, without liiro, and 
those who undertake it in the course of business, making a regular charge for their trouble. If the former 
bestow on it that ordinary degree of care and attention which the generality of mankind bestow on simi¬ 
lar afiTairs of their own, it is all, perhaps, that can be expected : but the latter will be justly censurable, 
if they do not execute their engagements on account of others with that care and diligence which a “ pro¬ 
vident and attentive father qf a family ” uses in his own private concerns. It Is their duty to exert 
themselves proportionally to the exigency of the affair in hand ; and neither to do any thing, how minuto 
soever, by which their employers may sustain damage, nor omit any tiling, however inconsiderable, 
vihieh the nature of the act requires. Perhaps the bist general rule on the subject is, to suppose a factor 
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A factor who sells a commodity under the price he is ordered, may be obliged to 
make good the difference, unless the commodity be of a perishable nature and not in a 
condition longer to be hept. And if he purchase goods for another at a fixed rate, and, 
their price having afterwards risen, lie fraudulently takes them to himself, and sends 
them somewhere else, in order to secure an advantage, he will be found, by the custom 
of merchants, liable in damages to his principal. 

If a factor, in conformity with a merchant’s orders, buy with his money, or on his 
credit, a commodity he is directed to purchase, and, without giving advice of the trans¬ 
action, sells it again at a profit, appropriating that profit to himself, .the merchant may 
recover it from him, and have him amerced for fraud. 

If a factor buy, conformably to his instructions, goods of which he is robbed ’, or 
which suffer some unavoidable injury, he is discharged, and the loss falls on the prin¬ 
cipal. Hut if the goods he stolen from the factor, he will hot be so easily discharged ; 
for the fact of their having been abstracted by stealth, and not by violence, raises a strong 
presumption that he had not taken that reasonable care of them which was incumbent 
upqji him. If, however, he can prove that the goods were lodged in a place of security, 
and that he had not been guilty of positive negligence, nor exercised less care towards 
them than towards his own property, lie will not be held responsible even for a theft 
committed by his servants. —( Jones on Bailments, 2d ed. p. 70*. ; C/iitty on Commercial 
- Law, vol. ill. p. 3G8. ) 

If a factor, having money in his hands belonging to liis principal, neglect to insure a 
ship and goods, according to order, lie must, in the event of the'ship miscarrying, make 
good the damage ; and if he make any composition with the insurers after insurance, 
without orders to that effect, lie is answerable for the whole insurance. A principal 
at the end of a very long letter, directed his agent thus : “ Observe, the premium on this 
value is also to be insured.” But the agent, not noticing this sentence, neglected to 
insure the premium ; and being sued, was held liable for the omission. 

If goods are remitted to a factor, and he make a false entry of them at the Custom¬ 
house, or land them without entry, and they are, in consequence, seized or forfeited, he 
is bound to make good the damage to his principal ; but if the factor make his entry 
according to invoice or letters of advice, and these proving erroneous, the goods arc 
seized, lie is discharged. 

It is now a settled point, that a factor has a lien on goods consigned to him, not only 
for incidental charges, but as an item of mutual account for the balance due to him so 
long as he remains in possession. If lie be surety in a bond for his principal, he has a 
lien on the goods sold by him on account of such principal, to the amount of the sum he 
is bound for. 

It being the general rule of law “ that property does not change while in transitu," or 
in the hands of a carrier, a consignment made be fore the bankruptcy of a consignor, but 
not arriving till after , remains the property of the consignor, except, indeed, where the 
delivery is made by the order and upon the account of the consignee, and is a complete 
alienation from the consignor. In the case, therefore, of a consignment to a factor, the 
property remains the consignor's, and passes into the hands of his assignees. When a 
factor has a lien on goods, he has a right to the price, though received after the bank- 
uptcy. 

Where general or unlimited orders are given to a factof, lie is left to buy and sell on 
the best conditions lie can. And if detriment arise to a principal from the proceedings 
of a factor acting under such authority, he has no redress, unless lie can show that he 
acted fraudulently or with gross ?icglige?iee. 

A factor or broker acting against the interest of his principal cannot even receive his 
commission. If he pay money on account of his principal, without being authorised, 
he cannot recover it back. 

An agent cannot delegate his rights to another so as to bind the principal, unless 
expressly authorised to nominate a sub-agent. 

( For further information as to the general powers and liabilities of factors and agents, 
see Bcawcs, Lex Mercaloria, avt. Factors , Supercargoes, §*c. ; Chitty’s Commercial l.aio, 
vol. iii. c. 3. ; Woolrych on Commercial Law, pp. 317—329, &c. See also the article 
Brokers. ) 

Under the law with respect to the transactions of factors or agents on third parties 
that prevailed down to the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 94., it was held, that a factor, as such, had 
no authority to pledge , but only to sell the goods of his principal; and it was repeatedly 
decided that a principal might recover back goods on which a bond fide advance of 

or agent bound to exert that degree of care and vigilance that may be reasonably expected of him by 
others . At all events, it is clear he is not to be regulated by bis own notions of the ” value of the busi¬ 
ness.” A man may neglect business of his own, or not think it worth attending to ; but he is not, 
therefore, to he excused for negleciing any similar business he has undertaken to transact for others.— 
(There are some very good observations on this subject In Sir William Jones's Essay on Bailments , 2d ed. 
V- 53. and passim.) * 
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money bad been made by a third party, without his being bound to repay such ad¬ 
vance ; and notwithstanding this third party was wholly ignorant that the individual 
pledging the goods held them as a mere factor or agent. It used also to be held, that 
bona fide purchasers of goods from factors or agents not vested with the power of sale, 
might be made liable to pay the price of the goods a second time to the real owner. 

The extreme hardship and injurious influence of such regulations is obvious. It is the 
business of a principal to satisfy himself as to the conduct and character of the factor or 
agent he employs ; and if he make a false estimate of them, it is more equitable, surely, 
that he should be the sufferer, than those who have no means of knowing any thing 
of the matter. The injustice of the law in question, and the injury it did to the com¬ 
merce of the country, had frequently excited attention; and was very ably set forth by 
the late Lord Liverpool, in his speech in the House of Lords, on moving the second 
reading of the bill referred to. 

“ Thoso' of their Lordships who were acquainted with commercial transactions, would know that money 
was frequently advanced on goods, without its being possible for the person advancing the money to have 
any further acquaintance with the transactions, than that the factor was in actual possession of the goods. 
It then became a question, putting fraud out of view, if the factor became a bankrupt, or in any other 
way failed to execute his engagements, whether the loss should fall on the principal who had consigned 
these goods, or on the pledgee who had advanced money on them. It had been oi late ruled, that if the 
factor were intrusted only to dispose of the property, the loss must fall on the pledgee. He meant to con¬ 
tend, that this was contrary to equity, and contrary to analogy ; that it was disapproved of by high autho¬ 
rity, and was contrary to the law in every country of the world, except this, and the United States of 
America, which had drawn their law from this country. It was contrary to equity, lie thought, that tho 
pledgee, who had advanced his money without any fraud, hut on the bond fide possession of the goods, 
should suffer. - He had placed no confidence, but the principal who had appointed the factor had placed 
confidence. He could limit him in his operations as he pleased — he could give him any kind of instruc¬ 
tions— he might qualify his power — he was bound to take precautions beloro placing confidence ; anil 
he was in all respects more liable to suffer from his faults than the pledgee. The latter knew nothing of 
the power of the factor, he saw only the goods, and advanced his money on what was a sufficient security 
for repayment. On every principle of natural equity, therefore, the loss ought to fall, not on the pledgee, 
but on tne principal. He knew that this view was connected with one very important question — that of 
possession and title; hut it was not possible for transactions to go on, unless thr possession was admitted 
as the title to tho goods. If this were an indifferent question, or a question involving only a few eases, he 
would not have called on their Lordships to legislate on this subject; but all the commercial interests of 
the femmtry were connected with it. And he might say he helievcd that two thirds of the whole com¬ 
merce of the country was carried on by consigning goods to a factor, and leaving it to his discretion to 
dispose of them to the greatest advantage, sending them to market when lie pleased, and raising money 
on them when he could not send them to maiket. Ifillj of exchange. Exchequer bills, and money bills of 
every description, were subject to this rule. If a person consigned Exchequer bills to a second person, 
and ho parted with them, the third party who obtained them was held to have a right to them. Com¬ 
mercial proceedings were of as much importance as money proceedings, and he could not see why they 
should not receive the same security. It might be asked, perhaps, when this was felt to be so great ,\n 
evil, why it was not altered before ; but it seemed to be one of those things which had grown up gradu¬ 
ally, and which did much mischief before they became extensively known. The first decision, he believed, 
which established the law as it now stood, was delivered in 1742 ; and he knew that Lord Chief Justice 
tlibbs had said, he could not explain theoilgin of that decision. He supposed it might have been dictated 
by some fraud. That decision, tho Lord Chief Justice maintained, was at variance with the best interests 
of commerce, anil had grown out of circumstances he could not explain. From the time of the first 
decision, the decisions had not been numerous, till of late years. He did not doubt but the judges had 
decided according to the law as it was established by these precedents ; but in doing that, they had ex¬ 
pressed their rpgret that these precedents had been established. [Here his Loidship read an extract from 
opinions delivered by the late Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, and a late judge, Mr. Lc Blanc, ex¬ 
pressing their regret, in deciding cases according to these precedents, that they had been established.] 
He inferred from these opinions, that these judges, though they had felt themselves obliged to decide in 
this way, supposed that the law was contrary to the general analogy of our laws, and to the principles of 
justice. He then came to the last consideration, the law of this country being in this respect different 
from the law of all other countries, except the law of the United States of America. In all other coun¬ 
tries, the law was recognised to be what he wished to establish it by the bill before their Lordships. 
’When th^rc was no evidence of fraud, it was held, that the man advancing money on goods held by a 
factor should not suffer for his faults, but that the person who confided in the factor must be the suf¬ 
ferer. This was also the law in Scotland. lie had understood, too, that the evils of the law were felt 
in America, and that means had been taken for bringing it before the congress, with a view to assimilate 
the law of America to the law of other countries. If the question were examined by the principles of 
equity, by analogy with ether cases, by the authority of those who decided in our courts, or by the prac¬ 
tice of other countries, it would be found that the reasons were strong in favour of the bill. It was of 

f reat importance in commercial transactions, that our law should be like the laws of other countries, 
t was not the same with the laws relative to real property — to our local law, if ho might so call it; but 
when the bill was founded on equity and analogy, he thought it was an additional reason in its favour, 
that it assimilated our commercial law to tho commercial law of other countries. He did not know if he 
had made himself understood, or if he had sufficiently explained the object of the bill; but tho measure 
was founded in justice, and ho hoped to have their Lordships’ consent to it.” The noble Earl concluded 
by moving the second reading of the bill. 

Nothing can-be clearer or more satisfactory than the*principle laid down by Lord 
Liverpool, in the above extract from his speech. But the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 94., which 
his Lordship introduced, did not fully carry out his views ; for while it confirms bond 
fide sales, made in the ordinary course of business, in cases in which the purchaser had 
notice that the seller was merely an agent, it does not confirm bond fide advances made 
on goods, or on documents of title to goods, under the same circumstances. To obviate 
this discrepancy, to get rid of the litigation to which certain ambiguities in th<? 6 Geo. 4. 
c. 94. had given rise, and to facilitate commerce, the following statute, 5 Sc 6 Victoria, 
c. 39., was passed in 1842. 

Bond fide Advances to Persons intrusted with the Possession qf Goods or Documents of Title , though 
known to Agents, protected. — From and after tho passing of this act, any agent intrusted with the 
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possession of goods, or of the documents of title to ? t «!.^ r ^fSSement hywlyof pl^«t lien » or 

{roods and documents, so far as to givo validity to any contract or agr , advance, or pay* 
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security ftond fide made by any person with such agent, as well tor any otg continuing advance 

moot made upon the security ofsuch goods or documents, as also for any rurthero the owner of 

in respect thereof; and such contract or agreement shall be binding upon and good again l w , . 
such goods, and ali other persons interested therein, notwithstanding the person claiming sutn ]I 
or lien may have had notice that the pel-son with whom such contract or agreement is made oniy an 
agent.— -5 i. , 

Bond fide Deposits in exchange protected _Where any such contract or agreement for pledge, lien, 

or security shall be made in consideration of the delivery or transfer to such agent of any other goods or 
merchandise, or document of title, or negotiable security, upon which the person so delivering up tho 
same had at the time a valid and available hen and security lor or in respect of a previous advance by 
virtue of some contract or agreement made with such agent, such contract and agreement, if bond fide 
on the part of the person with whom the same may be made, shall be deemed to be a contract made in 
consideration of an advance within the true intent and meaning'of this act, and shall be as valid and 
effectual, to all intents and purposes, ami to the same extent, as if the consideration for the same had 
been a bond fide present advance of money: provided always, that the Hen acquired under such last- 
mentioned contract or agreement upon the goods or documents deposited in exchange shall not exceed 
the value at the time of the goods and merchandise which, or the documents of title to which, or tho 


negotiable security which shall be delivered up and exchanged. — 4 2. 

But the Statute to be construed to protect only Transactions bona fide. —• This act, and every matter 
and thing herein contained, shall be deemed and construed to give validity to such contracts and agree¬ 
ments only, and to protect only such loans, advances, and exchanges, as shall be made bond fide, and 
without notice that the agent making such contracts or agreements as aforesaid has not authority to 
make the same, or is acting maid fide in respect thereof against the owner of such goods and merchandise ; 


and nothing herein contained shall be construed to extend to or protect any lien or pledge for or in 
respect of any antecedent debt, owing from any agent to any person with or to whom such lien or pledge 
shall bo given, nor to authorise any agent intrusted as aforesaid in deviating from any express orders or 
authority received fiom the owner; but that, for the purpose and to the intent of protecting all such 
bond fide loans, advances, and exchanges as aloresaid (though made with notice of such agent not being 
the owner, but without any notice of the agent’s acting without nuthoiity), and to no further or other 
intent or purpose, such contract or agreement as aforesaid shall be binding on the owner and all other 
persons interested in such goods. — § 3. 

Meaning of the Term “ Document of Title%c —Any bill of lading, India warrant, dock warrant, 
warehouse keeper's certificate, warrant, or order for the deliveiy of goods, or any other document used 
in the ordinary course of business as proof of the possession or control of goods, or authotising or pur¬ 
porting to authorise, cither by indorsement or by delivery, the possessor of such document to transfer 
or receive goods thereby represented, shall be deemed and taken to be a document of title within the 
meaning of this act; and am agent intrusted as aforesaid, and possessed of any such document of title, 
whether dm ived immediately from tho owner of such goods, or obtained by reason of such agent’s having 
been intrusted witli the possession of tint goods, or of any other document of title thereto, shall bn 
deemed and taken to hat e been intrusted with the possession of the goods represented by such document of 
title as aforesaid, ami all contracts pledging or giving a lien upon such document of title as aforesaid shall 
bo deemed and taken to be i espeetivcly pledges of aiurliens upon the goods to which the same relates ; and 
such agent shall be deemed to be possessed of such goods or documents, whether the same shall be in 


his actual custody, or shall be held by any other person subject to his control or on bis behalf; and 
where any loan or advance shall be bond fide made Jo any agent intrusted with and in possession of any 
such goods or documents of title as aforesaid, on the faith of any contract or agreement in writing to 
consign, deposit, transfer, or deliver such goods or documents of title as aforesaid, and such goods or 
documents of title shat 1 actually be received by the person making such loan or advance, without notice 
that such agent was not authoused to mako such pledge or sec urity, every such loan or advance shall 


be deemed and taken to he a loan or adiance on the security of such goods or documents of title within 
tho meaning of this act, though such goods or documents of title shall not actually be received by tho 
person making such loan or advance till the period subsequent thereto ; and any contract or agreement, 
whether made direct with such agent .as aforesaid, or with any clerk or other person on his behalf, shall 
be deemed a contract or agreement with such agent; and any payment made, whether by money or bills 
of exchange, or other negotiable seemby, shall be deemed and taken to be an advance within the mean¬ 
ing of tiiis act; and an agent in possession as aforesaid of such goods or documents shall be taken, for 
the purposes of this act, to have been intrusted therewith by the owner thereof, unless the contrary can 
be shown in evidence. —§4. 

Agent's ciih'l Responsibility not to be diminished — Nothing herein contained -shall lessen, vary, alter, 
or affect the civil responsibility of an agent for any breach of duty or contract, or non-fullilmcnt of his 
orders or authority in respect of any such contract, agreement, lien, or pledge as aforesaid. — § 5. 

Agent making Consignments contrary to Institution of Principal , gutlly of Misdemeanor _If any 

agent intrusted as aforesaid shall, contrary to or without the authority of his principal in that behalf, for 
bis own benefit and in violation of good faith, make any consignment, depo-.it, transfer, or delivery of 
any goods or documents of title so intrusted to him as aforesaid, as and by way of a pledge, lien, or se¬ 
curity ; or shall, contrary to or without such authority, lor his own benefit and in violation of good 
faith, accept any advance on the faith of any contract or agreement to consign, deposit, transfer, or 
deliver such goods or documents of title as aloresaid ; every such agent shall be deemed guilty of a mis¬ 
demeanor, and being convicted thereof, shall be sentenced to transportation for any term not exceeding 
14 years nor less than 7 years, or to suffer such other punishment by fine or imprisonment, or by both, 
as the court shall award ; and every clerk or other person who shall knowingly and wilfully act anil 
assist in making any such consignment, deposit, transfer, or delivery, or in accepting or procuring such 
advance as aforesaid, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and being convicted thereof, shall ho 


liable, at the discretion of the court, to any of the punishments which the court shall award, as herein¬ 
before last mentioned: provided nevertheless, that no such agent shall bo liable to any prosecution for 
consigning, depositing, transferring, or delivering any such goods or .documents of title, in case the same 
shall not be made a security for or subject to the payment of any greater sum of money than the amount 
which at the time of such consignment, deposit, transfer; or delivery was justly due and owing to such 
agent from his principal, together with the amount of any bills of exchange drawn by or on account of 
such principal, and accepted by such agent: provided also, that tho conviction of any such agent shall 
not be received in evidence in any action at law or suit in equity against him, and no agent intrusted as 
aforesaid shall be liable to bp convicted by any evidence in respect of any act done by him, if he shall, at 
any time previously to his being indicted for such offence, havo disclosed such act, on oath, in Conse¬ 
quence of any compulsory process of any court of law or equity in any action, suit, or proceeding which 
shall have been bond fide instituted by any party aggrieved, or if he shall have disclosed the same in auy 
examination or deposition before any commissioner of bankrupt—§,6. 

Bight of Owner to redeem , #c_Nothing herein contained shall prevent such owner as aforesaid from 

having the right to redeem such goods or documents of title pledged as aforesaid, at any time before such 
goods shall have been sold, upon repayment of the amount of the lien thereon, or restoration of tho 
securities in respect of which such lien may exist, and upon payment or satisfaction to such agent, if by 
him required, of any sum of money for or in respect of which such agent would by law bo entitled to 
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retain the same goods or documents, or any of them, by way of lien as against such owner, or to prevent 
the said owner from recovering of and from such person with whom any such goods or documents may 
have been pledged, or who shall have any such lien thereon as aforesaid, any balance or sum of money 
remaining in his hands as the produce of the sale of such goods, after deducting the amount of the lien 
of such person under such contract or agreement: provided always, that in case of the bankruptcy of 
any such agent, the owner of the goods which shall have been so redeemed by such owner 6 hall, in 
respect of the sum paid by him on account of such agent for such redemption, be held to havo paid such 
sum for the use of such agent before his bankruptcy, or in case the goods shall not be so redeemed, the 
owner shall bo deemed a creditor of such agent tor the value of the goods so pledged at the time of the 
pledge, and shall, if he shall think lit, be entitled in either of such cases to prove for or set off the sum 
so paid, or the value of such goods, as the ease may be — §7. 

Clause 8 . refers to tire interpretation of the act. 

FACTORAGE, ou COMMISSION, the allowance given to factors by the mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers, &c. 'who employ them : it is a percentage on the goods they 
purchase or sell bn account of their principals ; and varies in different countries, and as 
it refers to different articles. It is customary for factors, as observed in the previous 
article, to insure the debts due to those for whom they sell for an additional, or del credere , 
commission, generally averaging from to 2 per cent. Factorage or commission is 
also frequently charged at a certain rate per cask, or other package, measure, or weight, 
especially when the factor is only employed to receive or deliver : this commission is 
usually fixed by special agreement between the merchant and factor. 


Factorage, Brokerage, and Commission Table. 




FACTORY, in commerce, a place where merchants and factors reside, to negotiate 
business for themselves and their correspondents on commission. We have factories 
in China, Turkey, Russia, &c. 
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FAIRS and MARKETS. These institutions are very closely allied. A fair , as 
the term is now generally understood, is only a greater .species of market recurring at 
more distant intervals. Both are appropriated to the sale of one or more species of goods, 
the hiring of servants, or labourers, &c. : but fairs are, in most cases, attended by a 
greater concourse of people, for whose amusement various exhibitions are got up. 

1. Origin of Fairs. — Institutions of this sort are peculiarly serviceable in the earlier 
stages of society, and in rude and inland countries. The number of shops, and the 
commodities in them, are then either comparatively limited, or they are but little fre¬ 
quented by dealers ; so that it is for the advantage of all, that fairs should be established, 
and merchants induced to attend them. For this purpose various privileges have been 
annexed to fairs, and numerous facilities afforded to the disposal of property in them. 
To give them a greater degree of solemnity, they were originally, both in the ancient 
and modern world, associated with religious festivals. In most places, indeed, they are 
still Held on the same day with the wake or feast of the saint to whom the church is 
dedicated ; and till the practice was prohibited, it was customary, in England, to hold 
them in churchyards !— (Jacob's I .aw Diet. art. Fair. ) But since the growth of towns, 
and the opportunities afforded for the disposal and purchase of all sorts of produce at 
the weekly or monthly markets held in them, the utility of fairs, in this country at least, 
has very much diminished ; they have, also, lost much of their ancient splendour ; and, 
though some of them are still well attended, and of real use, a good number might be 
ad van 1 ageou si y s t i ppressed. 

But it is far otherwise in inland countries, where the facilities for carrying on com¬ 
mercial transactions are comparatively circumscribed. There it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance, that certain convenient places and specified periods should be appointed for 
the bringing together of commodities and dealers. This is not only the readiest and 
best means of promoting commerce, but also of softening national antipathies, and dif¬ 
fusing a knowledge of the products, arts, and customs of other countries. 

y. Establishment of English Fairs. — No fair can be holdon without grant from the 
Crown, or a prescription which supposes such grant. And before a patent is granted, 
it is usual to have a writ of ad quod damnum executed and returned, that it may not be 
issued to the prejudice of a similar establishment already existing. The grant usually 
contains a clause that it shall not be to the hurt of another fair or market; but this 
clause, if omitted, will be implied in law : for if the franchise occasion damage either to 
the king or a subject, in this or any other respect, it will lie revoked ; and a person, 
whose ancient title is prejudiced, is entitled to have a scire facias in the king’s name to 
repeal the letters patent. If his Majesty grant power to hold a fair-or market in a par¬ 
ticular place, the lieges can resort to no other, even though it be inconvenient. But if 
no place he appointed, the grantees may keep the fair or market where they please, or 
rather where they can most conveniently. 

3. Times of holding Fairs and Markets. —These are either determined by the letters 
patent appointing the fair or market, or by usage. The statute 2 Edw. 3. c. 15. enacts, 
that the duration of the fair shall be declared at its commencement, and that it shall 
not he continued beyond the specified time. By statute 5 Edw. 3. c. 5. any merchant 
selling goods after the stipulated time is to forfeit double the value of the goods sold. 

4. Effects of Sides in Fairs and Markets . — A bond fide, sale made in a fair or open 
market, in general, transfers the complete property of the thing sold to the vendee ; so 
that, however vicious or illegal the ti,tlc of the vendor may be, the vendee’s is good 
against every one except the king. But the sale, in order to come within this rule, must 
take place on the, market day, and at the place assigned for the market. The city of 
London is said to be a market overt every day of the week except Sunday ; every shop 
being a market overt for such tilings as the shopkeeper professes to deal in. The pro¬ 
perty of goods may, however, be changed, and effectually transfersed to the buyer, by a 
bond fide sale in a shop out of London, whether the shopkeeper he the vendor or vendee, 
if the goods are of the kind in which he trades. A wharf in London is not within the 
custom, and is not a market overt for articles brought there. But a sale in a market 
will not be binding, if it he such as carries with it a presumption of fraud: as, for ex¬ 
ample, if it take place in a hack room, or secret place; if the sale be covinous, and 
intended to defraud the real owner ; or if the buyer know that the vendor is not % tb« 
real owner of the goods, &c. It is very difficult to transfer the property of horses, 
even when they are sold in an open market, without the consent of the real owner. —- 
(See Houses.) 

5. Court of Pie Poudre. — To every fair or market there is incident, even v ithout 
any express words in the grant, a court of pie poudre , in allusion to the dusty feet of 
the suitors. The steward or mayor may preside. It lias cognizance of alt questions 
as to contracts made in the market, respecting goods bought and delivered there , &c. 
Formerly pie poudre courts were held at every considerable fair; but they ate now 
entirely laid aside. 
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6. Clerk of the Market . — Owners and governors of fairs are to take care that every 
thing be sold according to just weights and measures. And for that and other purposes 
they may appoint a clerk of the fair or market, who i$ to mark and allow all such 
weights, &c. ; charging 1 d. for sealing and marking a bushel, fyl. for marking a half 
bushel or peck, and \d. for marking a gallon, pottle, quart, pint, &c., under penalty of 
51. — (22 Cha. 2. c. 8.) 

7. Tolls. — Being a matter of private benefit to the owners of fairs or markets, and 
not incident to them, tolls are not exigible unless specially granted in the patent: but 
the king may by a new grant authorise a reasonable toll to be taken. If the toll granted 
be excessive, the patent will be void. It is a general rule, unless changed by a contrary 
custom obtaining time out of mind, that no toll be paid for any tiling brought to a fair 
or market, before the same is sold, and that it shall then be paid by the buyer. 

The owner of a house next to a fair or market is not allowed to open his shop during 
such fair or market without paying stallage (toll for having a stall); on the ground that 
if he take the benefit of the market, he ought to pay the duties thereon. This regulation 
has been a good deal complained of. 

The owners of fairs and markets are required by statute (2 &.3 Ph. and 1VI. c. 7.) to 
appoint a person in a special open place to take the toll. The most important part of 
this person’s duty has reference to his entering the horses sold with three distinguishing 
marks, and the names, &c. of those who buy and sell them. —(See Horses.) 

An action lies against any one who refuses to pay the customary toll. 

( For further information as to British fairs and markets, see Chittyon Commercial Law, 
vol. ii. c. 9 ) 

The 3 Geo. 4. c. fif>. enacts, that at all fairs held within 10 miles of Temple Par, business and amuse¬ 
ments of all kinds sh<dl cease at 11 o'clock in the evening, and not re-eonnnence before G o’clock in the 
morning, under a penalty of 40.y. to be paid by any master, mistress, or other person, having the care or 
management of any bouse, shop, loom, booth, standing, tint, caravan or wagon, whore any breach of 
this enactment shall have been committed. Power is also given by the same act to any 2 justice-, of 
the peace, within their respective jurisdictions, to put a stop to any fair which is held without charter, 
prescription, or lawful authority. 

8. Principal British Fairs. — Among these may he specified Stourbridge, in Worcester¬ 
shire. Bristol has two considerable fairs, one in March and one in September. Exeter 
December fair, for cattle, horses, and most sorts of commodities. Weyhill fair, in Hamp¬ 
shire (October 10.), lias, probably, the greatest display of sheep of any fair in the king¬ 
dom. Bartholomew fair, in London, used to be of considerable importance, but latterly it 
was appropriated only to shows of wild beasts, and such like exhibitions, and has, within 
these few years, been very properly suppressed. St. Faith’s near Norwich (October 17. ), 
is the principal English fair for Scotch cattle. They are sold to the graziers and fcedeis 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, See., by whom they are fattened for the Loudon markets, where 
they are met with in great abundance. But besides those sold at St. Faith’s, large num¬ 
bers of Scotch cattle are disposed ofat Market Ilarborough, Carlisle, Ormskirk, and other 
places. Ipswich lias two considerable fairs: one in August, for lambs; and one in Sep¬ 
tember, for butter and cheese : it is reckoned that above 100,000 lambs are annually 
sold at the former. Woodborough-liill, in Dorset, for west country manufactures, as 
kerseys, druggets, Sec. Woodstock October fair, for cheese. Northampton and Not¬ 
tingham have each several large fairs, for horses, cattle, cheese, &c. The August fair 
of Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, is the largest horse fair in the kingdom, many thousand 
horses being exhibited for sale during its continuance: it is resulted to by crowds of 
dealers from all parts of Great Britain, by several from the Continent, and sometimes 
even from North America. Ilowden, in Yorkshire, lias, also, a very large horse fair, 
particularly for Yorkshire hunters. Devizes, in Wiltshire, has several large fairs for 

T sheep and cattle. There is usually a large display of cheese at the Gloucester April 
fair. A guild, or jubilee, commencing the last week of August, is held every twentieth 
year at Preston, in Lancashire ; the last was held in 1842, and was well attended. The 
October fair of Market Ilarborough, Leicestershire, lasts 9 days, and a great deal of 
business is usually done in cattle, cheese, Sc c. Woodbridgc Lady-day fair is celebrated 
for the show of Suffolk horses. Falkirk fair, or tryst, is one of the most important in 
Scotland, for the sale of cattle and sheep. The October fair of Ballinasloe, in the county 
GaUvay, is famous for the display of cattle and sheep ; by far the largest proportion of 
these animals raised for sale in Connaught being disposed of at it. The sheep are gene¬ 
rally from 3 to 4, the heifers from 3 to 4, and the bullocks from 4 to 5 years of age. They 
are mostly lean ; and are kept for a year in Leinster before they are fit for the Dublin 
or Liverpool markets. 

We subjoin an 
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Account of the Number of Sheep find Cattle exhibited at the October Fairs of Ballinasloc, in the under¬ 
mentioned Years, from 171)0 to 1852, both inclusive. 


Years. 

Sheep, total 
sold and 
unsold. 

Horned 
Cattle, total 
sold and 
unsold. 

* 

Years. 

Sheen, total 
sold and 
unsold. 

Horned 
Cattle, total 
sold and 
unsold. 

Years. 

Sheep, total 
solu and 
unsold. 

Homed 
Cattle, to'al 
Bold and 
unsold. 

17 W 

G 1.931 

8,032 

1S13 

77,08.8 

9,268 

1831 

62,176 

7,269 

1795 

68,247 

7,998 

1814 

80,280 

9,611 

1832 

63/1.5 1 


1797 

71,VIS 

8,200 

1815 

91,764 

8,1 19 

1833 

56,4 ] 2 

8,761 

1798 

7 4,151 

7,831 

1K1G 

78,553 

8,183 

1834 

66,714 


1799 

77,937 

9,957 

1817 

70.399 

6,802 

1835 

62,431 


1800 

70,380 

7,719 

1818 

70,877 

9,610 

1836 

63,638 

9,483 

1 HOI 

79/452 

9,743 

1819 

78,922 

9,738 

1837 

69,3.36 

9,137 

JSOii - 

84,493 

9,714 

1820 

80,776 

8,505 

1858 

9 2 ,‘.’69 

11,143 

1803 

87,682 

8,881 

1821 

83,100 

7,284 

1839 

96,231 

11,750 

181)1 

87,10 4 

8,801 

1822 

90.177 

9,017 

' 1840 

91.282 

12,208 

ISO'S 

81,351 

10,101 

1823 

95,999 

10,909 

1S41 

77,189 

11,161 

1808 

87,393 

12,190 

1821 

84,23 4 

10,505 

1842 

76,815 

14,36 t 

1807 

80,982 

8,868 

1825 

90,265 

J 0,266 

1817 

80.519 

10,1 > 1 

1808 

82,799 

9,327 

1826 

91,105 

8,2 10 

1848 

67,045 

8,1 <>2 

1809 

78,948 

8,457 

1827 1 

91,375 

8,319 

1S49 

61,4 16 

12,758 

1810 1 

91,001 

7,25g 

1828 

97,38 4 ; 

11,513 

1850 

54,072 

15,795 

181 l 1 

88,189 

7,462 

1829 

86,119 

9,313 

1851 

51,519 

i 1,6.59 

181 2 \ 

83,52*4 

y.oss 

1830 1 

81,556 | 

7,276 

1852 

52,187 

11,805 


9. Principal French Fairs. —Among these may be specified the fairs of St. Germain’s, 

Lyons, Rhcitns, Chartres, Rouen, Bordeaux, Troyes, and Bayonne; but they are much 
fallen off. * 

The most important of the modern French fairs is that of Beaueaire, on the right 
bank of the Rhone opposite to Tairascon, 14 miles E. Nismes. It is very favour¬ 
ably situated for an entrepot , being, exclusive of the command of internal navigation 
afforded by the Rhone, connected by canals with the sea and the Canal du Midi . The 
fair, which commences on the 22d and finishes on the 28th of July, was formerly the 
greatest in Europe, and, though a good deal fallen off, it is still attended by a vast con¬ 
course of people, not from France only, but also from Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and the Levant. Almost every sort of article, whether of convenience or luxury, 
may then be met with in the town. It is said that the number of visitors still amounts 
to from 70,000 to 80,000, and the amount of business done to 1 50,000,000 fr.; but we 
have little doubt that these estimates are very greatly exaggerated; and that the first 
would be nearer the mark were it reduced to 50,000 or 60,000. All bills due at 
this fair are presented on the 27th, and protested on the 28th. A tribunal instituted 
for the purpose takes cognizance of and immediately settles all disputes growing out 
of transactions that take place at the fair. A military force attends to preserve order, 
and the prefect of the department, who is always present, entertains the principal mer¬ 
chants and strangers. — (See Geographical 1lict ionary, art. Beaueaire , and the au¬ 
thorities there referred to.) 

10 . German Fairs. —The principal German, or rather European, fairs, are those of 
Frankfort on the Maine, Frankfort on the Oder, and Leipsic. The concourse of mer¬ 
chants, and the business done at these fairs, are generally very great. They are copiously 
supplied with the cotton stuffs, twist, cloths, and hardware of England; the silks 
and jewellery of France; the printed cottons of Switzeiland and Austria; the raw, 
manufactured, and literary products of Germany ; the furs of the North ; Turkey 
carpets; Cachemcre shawls, &c.; and there, also, arc to be found merchants of all 
countries, those of Ispahan negotiating with those of Montreal for the purchase of 
furs; and Georgians and Servians supplying themselves with the cottons of Manchester 
and the jewellery of Paris. There, in fact, are met the representatives, as it were, of 
every people in the world, labouiing, though without intending it, to promote each 
other’s interest, and to extend and strengthen those ties that bind together the great 
family of the human race. 

The fairs at Frankfort on the Maine should begin, the first on Easter Tuesday, and 
the second on the Monday nearest to the 8th of September. Their duration is limited 
to 3 weeks, but they*usually begin from 8 to 15 days before their legal commence-' 
ment. Accounts are kept in rixdollars: 1 rixdollar of account = florin, or 4^ cop- 
sticks, or 22^ batzen. The rixdollar = 3s. 1 *8d. ; so that the par of exchange is 141 
batzen per 1 /. sterling. 100 lbs. common Frankfort weight = 103 lbs. avoirdupois. 
The foot = 11 -27 English inches. * 

The fairs at Frankfort on the Oder are 3 in number : viz. Beminiscere, in February 
or March ; St. Margaret , in July ; and St. Martin , in November. They ought, strictly 
speaking, to terminate in 8 days, but they usually extend to 15. The Prussian 
government gives every facility to those who attend these fairs. Accounts are kept in 
Prussian money, that is, in rixdollars of 2s. 100 lbs. Prussian = 103 lbs, avoir¬ 

dupois. The foot =12*356 English inches. 

‘ The fairs of Leipsic are still more celebrated than those of either Frankfort. They 
are held thrice a year,— k on the 1st of January, at Easter, and at Michaelmas. The 
first is the least important. The Easter and Michaelmas fairs are famous, particularly 
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the former, for the vast number of new publications usually offered for sale. They are 
attended by all the principal booksellers of Germany, and by many from the adjoining 
countries, who adjust their accounts, learn the state of the trade in all parts of'the 
world, and endeavour to form new connections. Most German publishers have agents 
in Leipsic ; which is to the literature of Germany, what London is to that of Great 
Britain. As many as 5, OCX) new publications have been in a single Leipsic catalogue ! 
They are also great markets for Saxon woollens and other goods, British calicos, French 
silks, and, in fact, for most descriptions of produce. The fairs ought to close in 8 days, 
but they usually continue for about 3 weeks. No days of grace are allowed. The 
holder of a bill must demand payment on the day it becomes due; and, if not paid, ho 
must have it protested on that very day, and returned by the first opportunity. If he 
neglect any of these regulations, he loses all right of recourse upon the drawer and in¬ 
dorsers, Money of account at Leipsic same as at Frankfort on tho Maine. 100 lbs. 
Leipsic — 103 lbs. avoirdupois. The foot =* 11*11 English inches..— ( Kelly's Cambist\ 
Mnutiel de Ndhenbrecher; Bowring s Report on the Prussian Commercial Union, pp. 
255—269, &c. 

Dr. Bright gives, ip his Travels in Hungary (pp. 201—223.), an interesting account 
of the fairs held at Debretzin and Pcsth. The latter has become the grand centre of 
Hungarian commerce; most part of which conducted at its fairs. 

11. Italian Fairs. —Of these, the most celebrated is that of Sinigaglia, a small but hand¬ 
some town of the Papal dominions, on the Misa, near its confluence with the Adriatic. 
The fair commences on the 20th of July, and should terminate on the last day of that 
month, but-it usually continues 8 or 10 days longer. The duties on goods brought to 
the fuir are extremely moderate, and every thing is done to promote* the convenience 
of those frequenting it. All sorts of cotton, woollen, and silk goods, colonial produce, 
iron and steel, hardware, jewellery, brandy and liqueurs, timber drugs, spices, Sec. are 
brought here by the English, French, Austrians, Swiss, &c. These are exchanged for 
the various raw and manufactured products of Italy and the Levant; consisting, among 
others, of raw, thrown, and wrought silks; oil, fruits, cheese, alum, soda, sumach, 
sulphur, Sec. The value of the imports for the fair of 1841 was estimated at about 
1,700,0004 Accounts arc kept in scudi of 20 soldi ; the scmlo = 4s. Ad. very nearly. 
200 lbs. Sinigaglia = 73f avoirdupois. The ell or braccio measures 25*33 English 
inches..— (Manuel de Ndhenbrecher ; Macgregor's Tariffs , Italy, p. 121.) 

J2. Russian Fairs. —These are numerous, and many of them are well attended. The 
most important is held at Nijnii-Novgorod, at the confluence of the Oka with the 
Wolga, lat. 56° 19' 40" N. Ion. 44° 28' 30" E. Previously to 1817 this fair was held 
in a less convenient situation, at Makarieff, lower down the Wolga. But the buildings 
for the accommodation of the merchants at the latter having been accidentally burnt 
down in 1816, government took advantage of the circumstance to remove the fair to 
Nijnii. It is principally carried on within the new bazaars constructed for that purpose 
on the left bank of the Oka. These, which are divided into parallel rows or streets, 
are constructed of stone walls roofed with iron, having covered galleries in front suppot ted 
by iron pillars. They are built on piles, and, to guard against inundations, the ground 
on which they stand has been raised about 20 feet. Being enclosed on 3 sides by canals, 
and on the 4th by a navigable inlet of the Oka, there is every facility for the delivery 
and shipment of goods. The establishment is of great extent, comprising 2,524 booths, 
and is admitted on all hands to be at once the largest and most perfect of its kind that 
is anywhere to be met with. But, in addition to the above, no fewer than 2,506 shops 
and booths, belonging to private parties, and constructed of wood, were occupied during 
the fair of 1841. The fair begins on the 1st of July, and continues for a month or 
6 weeks. 

The total value of the various articles of Asiatic (including Chinese) produce ex¬ 
posed for sale at Novgorod in 1841 amounted to 9,146,719 silver roubles, being more 
than double the value of the .products of Western Europe exposed in the same year. 
Of the latter, indigo, wine, and cottons were the principal articles. — ( Journal des 
Manufactures , Petersburg , 1842.) The stationary population of the town, which may 
amount to about 25,000, is, during the fair, said to amount to from 130,000 to 
160,000, including Chinese, Persians, Armenians, Tartars, Bokharians, See. Theatrical 
exhibitions, shows of wild beasts, and other Bartholomew fair exhibitions, add to»fche 
attractions of the Seene. 

Another celebrated Russian fair is held, in the month of December, at Kiachta, in 
Mongolia, on the Chinese frontier, lat. 50° 21' 5" N., Ion. 106° 28' 15' E. The town 
is small, the population not exceeding 4,000 or 5,000; but by far the largest part of the 
commerce between the Russian and Chinese empires is transacted at its fair, iuid it is 
also the centre of tire political intercourse between them. The commodities bi ought 
hither by the Russians consist* principally' bf Russinn and German broad cloths, furs, sheep 
and lamb skins, leather, coarse linens, worsted stuffs, cattle, &c., with, for the most part, 
bullion. These they exchange with the Chinese for tea, raw and manufactured silk, nan- 
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keens, porcelain, sugar oapdy, rhubarb, tobacco, musk, &c., the value of the articles, how¬ 
ever, other than tea, being Comparatively inconsiderable. The quantity of tea purchased 
at the Kiacbta fairs by the Russians, which has latterly increased very considerably, 
amounted, in 1850, according to the official returns, to 210,179 poods, or 7,566;444lbs. 
of very superior tea, worth about 2s. 6d. per lb., and 85,440 poods (3,076,840lbs.) in¬ 
ferior or black tea* At an average of the 6 years ending with 1850, the total imports 
of all sorts of tea into Russia through Kiachta was estimated at 11,748,464 lbs. Eng. 
a year. According to the same accounts, the total value of the exports to China, through 
Kiacbta, in 1850, amounted to 6,916,071 silver roubles, and that of the imparts to about 
the same. The customs duty received at Kiachta in 1848 amounted to 923,554?. The 
Russian trade is in the hands of a comparatively small number of merchants, some ot 
whom are very rich ; that of the Chinese is much more diffused. Commodities maybe 
conveyed from Kiachta to European Russia either by land or by water. In the former 
case, the journey takes a year; in the latter, it takes 3 years, or rather 3 very short sum¬ 
mers; the rivers being for the most part of the year frozen over. — ( Schnitzler , Statis- 
tique Generate de l r Empire de la Iiussie , p. 143, &c.) 

13. Turkish Fairs. — Several important fairs, of which little or nothing is known in 
this country, are held at various places in European Turkey. Among others may be 
specified, those of Usundji, or Usundjova, in Roumelia; Joanina, in Albania; Strouga 
on the lake of Ocrida; Novi-Bazar, in Upper Mrcsia; Islivni, in Thrace; Prelip and 
Nieopoli, in Macedonia; Eski-Djouma, in Bulgaria; and Zeitoun and Pharsalia, .in 
Thessaly. 

The largest and most important of these fairs is that of Usundji, held at the village 
of that name, on the Usundji, a tributary of the Maritza, about 44 miles W. by N. 
Adrianople. It was visited by M. Blanqui in 1841, and by Mr. Spencer in 1850. The 
latter says (but statements of this sort are very apt to be exaggerated), that it was 
attended by from 80,000 to 100,000 people, who had journeyed hither from all parts of 
European Turkey for the purpose of disposing of their wool, hides, raw cotton, leeches, 
and other products of the country, and of purchasing in return the manufactures of the 
West. The show of the latter is very extensive. Sheds are erected in the village by 
government, which serve as warehouses for the merchants, and every house is con¬ 
verted into a ban for the reception of strangers. But by far the greater number of the 
latter have, notwithstanding, to encamp with their camels, horses. See., on the surround¬ 
ing plain. Blanqui speaks in high terms of commendation of the good order that pre¬ 
vailed, in the absence of any thing like police, among the motley population at the fair. 
—( Blanqui , Voyage en Bulgarie, p. 252; Spencer's Travels in European Turkey, iL 346, &C.) 

This great fair, which lasts for 15 days ( Blanqui) is held, like the other fairs, in autumn, 
immediately after harvest. But though it be largely frequented by German, Swiss, Italian, 
and Greek merchants, who transact a great amount of business, it is very little, if at all, 
known in England. This is the more surprising, seeing that we have consuls at Adri¬ 
anople and other places not very distant from the seat of the fair. And it might have 
been supposed that these functionaries would have been anxious to seud home the most 
ample details with respect to this and other fairs in their vicinity ; describing the pro¬ 
ducts which might be most advantageously bought and sold at these marts; the routes 
by which they might be most easily reached, and so forth. But if such reports any 
where exist, they have not, at all events, been published. And hence, probably, the fact 
of the business of these fairs being mostly in the hands of foreigners. 

14. Eastern Fairs. — The most important fair in the Eastern world is that held at 
Mecca, during the resort of pilgrims in the month of Dhalhajja. It used to be frequented 
by many thousands of individuals of all ranks and orders, brought together from the 
remotest corners of the Mohammedan world; and though the numbers attending it have 
declined of late years, the concourse is still very great. — (See Caravan.) 

Hurdwar, in Hindostan, in lat. 29° 57' N., Ion. 78° 2' E„ 117 miles N. E. from Delhi, 
is famous from its being one of the principal places of Hindoo pilgrimage, and the greatest 
fair in India. The town, which is but inconsiderable, is situated on the Ganges, at the 
point where that sacred stream issues from' the mountains. The pilgrimage and fair are 
held together at tbe vernal equinox ; and Europeans, nowise addicted to exaggeration, 
who have been repeatedly present on these occasions, estimate that from 200,000 to 
300,000 strangers are then assembled in the town and its vicinity. But every twelfth 
yetr is reckoned peculiarly holy; and then it is supposed that from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000, and even 2,000,000 pilgrims and dealers are congregated together from all 
parts of India and countries to the north. In 1819, which happened to be a twelfth 
year, when the auspicious moment for bathing in the Ganges was announced to the im¬ 
patient devotees, the rush was so tremendous that no'fewer than 430 persons were either 
trampled to death under foot, or drowned in the river 1 The foreigners resorting to 
Hurdwar Air for commercial purposes only* consist principally of natives of Nepaul, the. 
Punjab, and Peshwaur, with Afghans, Usbeck Tartars, &c. They import vast num- 
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bers of horses, cattle, and camels; Persian dried fruits, shawls, drugs, &c.: the returns 
are made in cotton piece goods, indigo, sugar, spices, and other tropical productions. 
The merchants never mention the pticc of their goods, but conduct the bargain by 
touching the different joints of their fingers, to hinder the bystanders gaining any 
information. During the Mahratta sway, a kind of poll-tax and duties on cattle were 
levied; but all is now free, without impost or molestation of any sort. Owing, also, to 
the precautions adopted by the British government, the most perfect order is preserved; 
much to the surprise and satisfaction of the natives ; for, antecedent to Our occupation 
of the country, the fairs usually ended in disorder and bloodshed. — (Private Informa¬ 
tion, and the excellent account of Hurdwar in Hamilton's Gazetteer .) 

The fairs of Portobello, Vera Cruz, and Acapulco, once so famous, are now totally 
deserted ; that of the Havannah is also much fallen off. 

FATHOM, a measure of length, 6 feet, chiefly used for measuring the length of 
cordage, and the depth of water and mines. 

FEATHERS, BED-FEATHERS (Fr. Plumes , Plumes a lit; .Ger. Fedem, Bett- 
federn; Du. Bedveern, Pluimen; It. Plume; Sp. Plumas), make a considerable article 
of commerce ; particularly those of the ostrich, goose, heron, swan, peacock, and other 
poultry. The feathers of the ostrich have been held in the highest estimation from 
antiquity downwards, and have furnished favourite decorations for the fans ajid head¬ 
dresses of ladies, the helmets of warriors, and the most splendid processions. Many 
parts of Great Britain supply feathers for beds, and an inferior sort is brought from 
Ireland. Eider down, the finest variety of its class, is imported from the north of 
Europe ; the ducks that supply it being inhabitants of Greenland, Iceland, and Nor¬ 
way. The eider duck breeds in the islands on the west of Scotland, blit not in suf¬ 
ficient numbers to form a profitable branch of trade to the inhabitants. Hudson’s 
Bay famishes very fine feathers, especially for quills. The down of the swan is 
brought from Dantzio, as well as large quantities of superior feathers. 

The duty on feathers was repealed in 1845. In 1852 the following quantities were 
imported and re-exported ; viz. 



Imported. 

IlC-exported. 


Imported. 

Ke-exporti d* 

Feather* for beds - -cwt.} 

ostrich, undressed * ib. 

futility bird, undressed - —.1 

t,MI 3 IV 
8,976 0 0 
163 0 0 

333 1 17 

3,242 0 O 

314 0 0 

Feathers, not otherwise de¬ 
scribed, undressed - value 

*810 10 0 

£993 0 0 


FIDDLES, or VIOLINS (Ger. Violinen, Geigen; Du. Vioolcn; Fr. Violons ; It. 
Violini; Sp. Violines; Rus, Skripizii), musical instruments, too well known to need 
any particular description. The finest-toned violins are those made in Italy ; they are 
usually called Cremonas, from the name of the town where they were formerly manu¬ 
factured in the highest perfection: 100 guineas and more have not unfrequently been 
given for a first-rate Cremona violin. 

' FIGS (Ger. Feigen; Du. Vygen; Fr. Figues ; It. Fichi ; Sp. Iligos ; Lat. Fid, 
Cartcas} Arab. Teen), the fruit of the fig tree (Ficus carica), a native of Asia, but 
early introduced into Europe. 

It flourishes in Turkey, Greece, France; Spain, Italy, and Northern Africa, and even sometimes 
ripens its fruit in the open air in this country. Figs, when ripe, are, for the most part, dried in ovens to 
preserve them ? and then packed very closely in the small chests and baskets in which we import them. 
The best come from Turkey j those of Kalamata, in the Morea, are said to be the most luscious.— 
(Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

Dried figs form a very considerable article of commerce in Provence, Italy, and Spain ; besides 
affording, as in the East, a principal article of sustenance for the population. In Spain, figs are chieliy 
exported from Andalusia and Valencia ; but they are more or less abundant in every province. In the 
northern parts of France there are many fig gardens, particularly at Argenteuil. 

In 1862, 38,636 cwt. figs were admitted to consumption. The duty, which was reduced in 1842 to 
15*. Ad. a cwt, amounted to £6,3321. 13s. lOd, Of 36,189 cwt. figs.impoited in 1851 no fewer than 20,254 
chtne from Turkey, 3,463 cwt, being supplied by Spain, 1,752 by Portugal, and 1,185 by Austria, pro¬ 
bably at second hand from Turkey. 

No abatement of duty is made on account of any damage received by figs. 

FILE, FILES (Da. File ; Du. Vylen ; Fr. Limes $ Ger. Feilen ; It. Lime), an 
instrument of iron or forged steel, cut in little furrows, used to polish or smooth metals, 
timber, And other hard bodies. 

FIR. See Pin*. 

FIRE-ARMS. Under this designation is comprised all sorts of guns, fowling- 
pieces, blunderbusses, pistols, &c. The manufacture of these weapons is of considerably 
importance; Employing at all times, but especially during war, a large number^f 
persons. 

In consequence of the frequent occurrence of accidents from the bursting of insuf¬ 
ficient barrels, the legislature has most properly interfered, not to regulate their manufac¬ 
ture, but to prevent all persons from using or selling barrels that have not been regularly 
yrevsd in a public proof*house. The first act for this purpose was passed in 1813; 
but it was soon after Superseded by a fuller and more complete one, the 55 G. 8. c. 59. 
This statute imposes a fine of 204 op any person using, in any of the progressive stages 
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of its manufacture, any barrel not duly proved ; on any person delivering the same, except through a proof- 
house ; and on any person receiving , for the purpose or making guns, &c-, any fwtrraJswhich have not passed 
through a proof-house. These penalties to be levied on conviction before 2 justice* with like penalties, 
to be similarly levied, on persons counterfeiting the jtroof-ptarks. , 

FIRE-WORKS. By 9 & 10 Will. 3., all sorts of fire-works are declared to be a 
common nuisance: and the making, causing to be made, giving , selling , or offering for 
sale, any squibs, rockets, serpents, or other fireworks, or any cases or implements for 
making the same, is made subject to a penalty of 54, to be recovered on.conviction.before 
a justice of the peace. Casting or firing any such fire-works, or permitting the same 
to be cast or fired, from any house or place, and casting or firing the same into any 
house, shop, street, highway, or river, is subjected to a penalty of 20a., to be recovered in 
like manner ; and if not immediately paid, the party to be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour for any time not exceeding a month. But the statute provides, that it shall be 
lawful for the master, lieutenant, or commissioners of his Majesty’s ordnance, or those 
authorised by them, to give orders for making any fire-works, to be used according to 
such orders. + 

FIRKIN, a measure of capacity, equal to 9 ale gallons, or Imperial gallons, or 
2,538 cubic inches. —(See Weights and Measures.) 

FIRLOT, a dry measure used in Scotland. The Linlithgow wheat firlot is to the 
Imperial bushel as *998 to 1 ; and the Linlithgow barley firlot is to the Imperial bushel 
as l*45f> is to 1. —(See Weights and Measures.) 

FISH (Ger. Fische ; Du. Visschen; Da. and Sw. Fisk; Fr. Poissons ; It. Pesci ; Sp* 
Pescados; Fort. Peixes; Rus. Hub ; Pol. Rghi; Lat. Pisces), a term used in natural 
history to denote every variety of animal inhabiting seas, rivers, lakes, ponds, &c. that 
cannot exist for any considerable time out of the water. But in a commercial point of 
view, those fishes only are referred to, that are caught by man, and used either as food 
or for some other useful purpose. Of these, herring, salmon, cod, pilchard, mackarel, 
turbot, lobster, oyster, whale, &c. are among the most important.—(See the different 
articles under these titles.) 

The supply of fish in the seas round Britain is most abundant, or rather quite inex¬ 
haustible. “ The coasts of Great Britain,” says Sir John Boroughs, “ doe yield such 
a continued sea harvest of gain and benefit to all those that with diligence doe labour 
in the same, that no time or season of the yeare passeth away without some apparent 
meanesof profitable employment, especially to such as apply themselves to fishing ; which, 
from Jthe beginning of the year unto the latter end, continueth upon some part or other 
upon our coastcs ; and these in such infinite shoales and multitudes of fishes are offered 
to the takers, as may justly move admiration, not only to strangers, but to those that 
daily are employed amongst them.”—“ That this harvest,” says Mr. Barrow, u ripe for 
gathering at all seasons of the year — without the labour of tillage, without expense of 
seed or manure, without the payment of rent or taxes — is inexhaustible, the extra¬ 
ordinary fecundity of the most valuable kinds of fish would alone afford abundant proof 
To enumerate the thousands, and even millions of eggs, which are impregnated in the 
herring, the cod, the ling, and indeed in almost the whole of the esculent fish, would give 
but an inadequate idea of the prodigious multitudes in which they flock to our shores ; 
the shoals themselves must be seen, in order to convey to the mind any just notion of 
their aggregate mass.” — (For an account of the shoals of herrings, see Herring.) 

But, notwithstanding these statements, there has been, for these some years past, a 
growing complaint of a scarcity of such fish as breed in the channel; and it is affirmed, 
in the report of the Commons’ committee of 1833, on the Channel fisheries, that the 
fact of such scarcity existing has been completely established. The committee ascribe 
it to various causes, but principally to the destruction of the spawn or brood of fish, by 
fishing with trawl or drag nets with small meshes, near the shore, during the breeding 
season ; a practice prohibited by several statutes, which seem, however, to have fallen 
into disuse. The committee represent the fishermen as being generally in a very de¬ 
pressed state, and that the business is, for the most part, very unprofitable. We believe 
that this is the fact; but we do not know any period when the same might not have 
been said with quite as much truth as at present. Smith has remarked, that from the 
age of Theocritus downwards, fishermen have been proverbially poor—( Wealth of 
Nations , p. 45.); and a library might be filled with the acts, reports, plans, tracts, &c. 
that have been printed in this country during the last 2 centuries, containing regula¬ 
tions, schemes, suggestions, &c. for the improvement of fisheries and fishermen. But 
it is not too much to say, .that not one of these well-meant endeavours, notwithstanding 
the enormous expense incurred in carrying some of them into effect, has been productive 
of any material advantage! and we see no reason to think that the suggestions of the late 
committee, supposing they were to be acted upon, would have any better success. 

The injury done to the breeding grounds might, perhaps, be obviated; but besides 
this, the committee laid much stress on thfe encroachments of the French and other 
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foreign fishermen, and on l^nce.given.to jipgort foreign-caught^uTbp*, &c. duty 
free r Wo confess, it appears to ua quite visionary to suppose that t}>dse circumstances 
could have much influence. Our fishermen, living upon the very sfiorfes pf |he bays to 
* which the French are said to report, have advantages on their-side‘sufficient* surely, to 
insure them a superiority, without the forcible expulsion, supposing'that could be ac¬ 
complished, Of thefr foreign competitors. A man who does not succeed iu a business 
carried on at h^ own door so well as one who resides 100 miles tyfl; must look for 
the cause in his'want of skill or industry; arid should seek rather to irtdfprove himself 
than to discard his rival. The proposition for excluding turbot, of foreign catch, 
is one that could not be listened to for a single moment. Such exclusion' would not 
be of th$ slightest advantage to the British fishermen, unless it occasioned a rise in the 
price of the fish; and we need not say, that if the legislature interfere at all in the 
matter, it should have for its object the lowering, not the raising of prices. . We are 
glad, however, to have to state that a convention for fixing the limits of the oyster and 
other fisheries on the coasts of the U. Kingdom and of France, was signed at Paris on 
Uie 2d of August, 1839. * 

All that it is possible to do for the fishery, by relieving it from tithes and other bur¬ 
dens, and facilitating the disposal of the fish in the markets of this and other countries, 
should be done ; but, except in so far as its interests may be promoted in this way, and, 
perhaps, by some new regulations for preserving the brood, We do not see what more 
is to be done by legislative interference. It will be seen, in our articles on the herring 
and whale fisheries, that the bounty system was attended with vast expense, without 
leading to any useful result. All sorts of fish, of whatever take, are now admitted free 
of duty. ‘ 

The price of fish in the metropolis, though much reduced of late years, is still very 
high, at least as compared with beef. This has been pretty generally believed to be 
in no small degree owing to the salesmen of Billingsgate market being able, in great 
measure, to regulate both the supply of the article and its price. The committee of 
1833, however, declared, thut though they minutely examined the subject, it did not 
appear that any improper monopoly or injurious regulations subsisted either in the 
mode of supplying the market, or in the sale of the fish. 

Down to a comparatively lato period the consumption of fish, except in the metropolis and a few 
seaport towns, was but inconsiderable. This was not so much a consequence ot the scarcity or high 

I irice of Ash', as of the difficulty and expense of its conveyance into the country, where, indeed, it could 
mrdly be had quite fresh, llut the opening of railroads from the sea-ports to ait parts of the interior 
has obviated this difficulty. And fish brought to London, Yarmouth, Scatboroi gh, \c., in the 
morning, may be served iin at dinner on the same day at Derby, Birmingham, and other towns in tho 
centre of the kingdom. There bus been, in consequence, an extraordinary increase in the consumption 
of fish In the central parts of the country. Birmingham, for example, imported only ab ut 4 0 tons of 
fish in 1829 *, in 1835 the importation had increased to about 1,000 tons; in 1840, to 2.500 tons ; and in 
1815 to 3,010 tons ! And it has since gone on increasing. (Statistical Account of the British Empire, 
3rd ed. i. 625).— The demand for fish in other central towns has been similarly augmented. 

Sir John Bartow, in a valuable article on the fisheries, in the Encyclopedia Britannia*, estimated the 
value of the entire annual produce of the ioreign and domestic fisheries of Clreat Britain at 8,300,000/. 
But it is admitted by every one who knows any thing of the subject, that tliis estimate is very greatly 
exaggerated. We doubt much, whether the eutire value of the fisheries can be reckoned so hi^h as 
4,500,000/. 

FLAX (Ger. Flachts; Du. Vlasch ; Fr. Lin; It. and Sp. Lino; Rus. Ley., Lon; 
Pol, Len ; Lat. Linum), an important plant (Linuni usitatissimum ) that has been cul¬ 
tivated from the earliest ages in Great Britain and many other countries ; its fibres being 
manufactured into thread, and its seed crushed for oil. But in general we have 
been in the habit of importing a large proportion of our supplies. The premiums 
given by the legislature to force the cultivation of flax had little effect; the fact being, 
as Mr. Loudon has stated, that its culture is found to be, on the whole, less profitable 
than that of corn. When allowed to ripen its seed, it is one of the most severe crops. 

Probably, however, the case may be different in Ireland, the soil and climate of which 
appear to be better suited than those of Britain to the growth of flax. There, at all 
events, its cultivation has been rapidly extended within the last few years. This is 
evinced by the fact that while the land under flax in Ireland in 1847 amounted to only 
58,312 acres, it had increased in 1851 to 140,356 acres. This extension has been, how¬ 
ever, owing, in great measure, to the exertions of a society for promoting the growth 
of flax* and it remains to be seen whether it be really an advantage. 

Russia supplies by far the largest portion of the flax imported into this country, the 
principal sorl%being Petersburg, Narva, Riga, llevel, Pernau, Liebau, Memei, and 
Oberland. Petersburg and Narva flax are nearly of the same quality, tbe latter being 
but little inferior to the former. Both sorts come to us in bundles of 12, 9, and 6 heads. 
The Riga flax seems to deserve the preference of any imported from the Baltic. It is 
the growth of the provinces of Marienburg, Druania, Thiesenhausen, and Lithuania. 
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■ The be$t Mariohburg is called simpl^Marienburg fM). ot Marleoburg clean; flfcewcond quality, cut 
<r»M); mid the third, risten dravbemd (RD); of the threet)therwwfn^8,theflr*tqbality bears the name 
oUakitzcr JDruania raki&tr (DR), Thiesenhausen fafdmer (TR), and Lithuania raktteer (LK). 
The cut flax bf these tbiWpfpvincel Is the second quality: and tq themlfd quality belong the badstub 
and badstub cut (B and BG); the paternoster (PN); and toft three band (H D). Badstub and paternoster 
are the refuse of the rakitxer flax, and the three band again the refuse of the former sorts, and consequently 
very ordinary. The Rem and Petnau consists of Marienburg, cut, risten, httfs thrfe band, and three 
baud,. The Llebau and' fiffemel' growths are distinguished by the denomination of four add rAr<?<? band. 
.These two. sort*, as well as the Oberland flax, come from Konigsberg, Elbing, &c., and are little esteemed 
• in the British markets. 

Flanders or Dutch flax is well dressed, and of the finest quality. 

Flax is extensively cultivated in Egypt. * Of late years, some of the Italian ports, 
which used to be supplied from Russia, have been fully supplied on lower terms from 
Alexandria. 

The Phormium tenax , or New Zealand flax, has been said to exceed every other species 
in strength of fibre and whiteness; qualities (which if it really possess them in the degree 
stated) must make it peculiarly well fitted for being made into canvas and cordage.' In 
point of fact, however, there is a great diversity of opinion as to its real merits, and it 
fetches at present but a low price. In 1831 and 1832 the imports of New Zealand flax 
amounted respectively to 15,725 and 15,867 cwts.; but they fell off in 1835 to 
7,812 cwts., and since then only trifling quantities have been imported. It is alleged 
that this is a consequence of the imperfect preparation of the flax, which has hitherto 
been entirely intrusted to the native women. But without presuming to say whether 
the defects with winch it is charged be inherent in the flax itself, or depend on its pre¬ 
paration, it is abundantly certain that, unless it be furnished of a superior quality, it will 
not suit our markets. * 


When flax Is brought totKo principal Russian ports whence it is shipped, it is classified according to 
Its qualities, and made up in bundleg by sworn inspectors ( brackers ) appointed by government for the 
assortment of that and all other merchandise. These functionaries are said to pertorm their task with 
laudable impartiality and exactness. A ticket is attached to every bundle of assorted flax, containing 
the names of the inspector and owner, the sort of flax, and the period when it was selected or inspected. 
—(See Hump.) Good flax should bo of a fine bright colour, well separated from the tow, codllla. or 
coarser portion of the plant; and of a long, fine, and strong fibre. In purchasing flax, it is usual to 
employ agents wholly devoted to this peculiar business. 


Account of the Quantities of Flax and Tow imported into the United Kingdom during each of the 5 
Years ending with 1851, distinguishing the Countries whence they were imported, and the Quantities 
brought from each. 


Countries. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. ■' 

1850. 

1851. 

Russia ... 

Prussia 

Hanseatic Towns 

Holland , 

Belgium - 

France 

Italy, and the Italian Islands 

British Territories in the East Indies - 
United Stutes of America » 

Other Parts ... 

Ctvit. 

681,107 

111,845 

31,193 

73,6»3 

39,960 

5,177 

7.695 

57,355 

1,800 

768 

8,226 

Crots. 

1,085,732 

119,777 

24,500 

101,959 

54,149 

801 
' 4,376 
62,094 

10,273 

Cwts. 

1,352,335 

180,747 

21,445 

113,786 

75,769 

2,276 

1,250 
50,490 

5,57 5 

Cwts. 

1,240,766 

263,271 

20,593 

133,240 

107,336 

3,374 

2,247 

46,505 

30 

5,556 

Cwti. . 
&l8,67fl • 
135,825 
14,925 
83,121 
79*973, 

0,802 

1.885 
48,038 

48 

6 

7.885 

Total 

1.052.089 

1,163.661 

1,806.673 

1.822.918 

11.194.184_ 


The duty on flax, which previously to 1845 was only Irf. a cwt., was repealed in the course of that 
year. For an account of the exports of flax and hemp from Russia, see Petersburg. 


Charges at Petersburg on IS Head Flax, per ton. 

Circa, 16 bobbins = G3 poods = 1 ton. 

Pap. mu. cop. 

Duly, . r >40 cop. per bercoviti - - - - 34 X 

t>U'>rantine duty, J per cent. - - - - 0 34 

Additional duty, 10 per cent. - - - - 3 41) 


^ it. 07 70 

Custom house charges, 4 per cent. * - - 1 51 

Receiving and weighing, 40 cop. per bobbin . - 6 40 

Bracking, 1 roub. per bcrcovUz - - - 6 30 

Binding, 75 cop. per ditto - - - - 4 7i t 

Lighterage and attendance to Cronstadt,8 rou. per 
60 poods - - - - - - 8 40 

Mats - - . - - - .80 

Brokerage, GO cop. per ton • - • 0 CO 

Fixed charges R. 73 69 

Brokerage^ J per cept, - 

Commission and extra charges, 3 peg cent, 

SrokJttfct paWlM per cent. } 1 P« r cent - 
are chargee varylngacocrding to the price paid. 

Riga flax is bought at so much per shippound. 6 thin pound 
ret 1 ton. 

• The charges of importation are the lame, or nearly so, a* on 
Petersburg flax. 


Charges here, per ton, taking the price at 4it. 

Insurance, 12«. Cd. per cent.,and policy, during the £ t. <f. 

summer, for best risks . _ •*•069 

Sound dues - . _ _ -OAfi 

Freight, say 52/. 6<L per ton in full . . . g 

Custom* . . . . . •OSH 

Landing charges . . ■ „ . . ji n 

Discount, 3{ per cent, (being sold at 9 months’ 
credit) - - . . . -lixu 

Brokerage, J per cent. . . . - 0 4 6 


6 1 3 H 

9 Head Flax. , ~ 

26 bobbins = 63 pood* = I ton. Roii. coo. 
Fixed charges at Petersburg amount to ,. . fin 

The other charges same as on 12 head ; the charges , 
of import may be called the same as on 18 head 1 * 
also, the difference being only on the value j which 
makes the insurance, discount, and brokerage, of , ' i" 14 • 
less amount. The increase pf fixed charges at . 
Petersburg is owing to the larger number of bob¬ 
bin* to the tan. 

.6 Head Flax. v 

, , 47 bobbins=63 pood# ml ten. • Rm.cop. 

Fixed charges, per ton - . « • • 91 . &t 

Other charge^ vUU tuprA, ?r 
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FLAX-SEE0; 


FLAX-SEED, or LINSEED (Fr. Lin, Grain* <k Lin; Ger, Lehsaai ,*Du. Lyn* 
zaad; It. Linseme ) Sp. Linqza \ Port. Linhaca; Pol. Siemie, Jniane ; ftus. Sefuja 
lenjanoc; Lat. Lini semen), the seed of flax. It contains a great deal of pil, which it 
yields by expression; and is cultivated either that it may be used in sowing* or sent to 
the crushing mills to b£ converted into oil. 

As the quality of the crop depends # much on the seed employed} a good deal of cafe t* 
requisite in selecting the best. Generally speaking, it should be chosen pf a bright, 
brownish colour, oily to the feel, heavy, and quite fresh. Dutch seed is in the highest 
estimation for sowing; it not only ripens sooner than any other tnat is imported, byt 
produces larger crops, and of the Quality that best suits our principal manufactures. 
American seed produces tine flax, but the produce is not so large as from Dutch seed. 
British flax-seed is sometimes used instead of Dutch ; but the risk of the crop misgiving 
is rfd much greater, ** that those only who are ignorant of the consequences, or who are 
compelled from necessity, are chargeable with this act of ill-judged parsimony.”—(Zoa- 
don's Enc. of Agriculture.) Crushing seed is principally imported from Russia, but 
considerable quantities are also brought from India, Italy, and Egypt. 

Account of the Quantities of Flax-seed or Linseed imported into the United Kingdom during each of 
the 5 Years euding with 1851, distinguishing the Countries whence they were imported, aud the 
Quantities brought from each. 


Countries. 

1817. , 

1848. 

1849. 

18-30. 

1851. 

Rimia 

Prussia 

Hanseatic Towns - 

Ho land 

Helgnim 

France 

Italy and the Italian Islands . 

HntiNli Territories in the East. Indies 
United States of America • 

Other Parts 

Total 


Crvtt. 

363,900 

36,8-18 

.%-m 

5,253 

3,020 
2,541 

10,<>13 
13,696 

30 

7,999 

439.312 

Cn<». 

665,776 

EV.ni6 
1,616 
8,014 
1,858 
3,031 
4,971 
87,911 
25,781 

801 

8,413 

799,651 

Unit. 

482.813 

87,273 

1,133 

7,734 

173 

1,516 
17,517 
.80,142 

42 

2.132 

626,195 

Civit. 

434,214 

80,433 

4,173 

11,675 

530 

3,788 

20,109 

26,979 

377 

6.624 

608,9S5 

417/J50 

58,179 

2,352 

36 

t,6f.7 

36,410 

93,811 

1,152 

4,077 

630.171 


The duly of Id. per quarter formerly imposed on fUx-secd and linseed was repealed In 1816. 


FLOTSAM, JETSAM, and LAGAN. In order to constitute a legal wreck, the 
goods must come to land. If they continue at sea, the law distinguishes them by the 
foregoing uncouth and barbarous appellations : flotsam is when the »;oods continue 
swimming on the surface of the waves; jetsam is when they are sunk under the surface 
of the water; and lagan is when they are sunk, but tied to a cork or buoy to be found 

again._( Blackstone, book i. c. 8.) Foreign liquors, brought or coming into Great 

Britain or Ireland, as derelict, flotsam, &c., are to pay the same duties and receive the 
same drawbacks as similar liquors regularly imported. 

FLOUR (Ger. Femes mehl, Semmelmehl ; Du. Bloem ; Fr. Fleur de Farine ; It. Fiore; 
Sp. Flor), the meal of wheat corn, finely ground and sifted. There are three qualities 
of flour, denominated firsts, seconds, and thirds, of which the first is the purest. — (See 
Corn Laws and Corn Trade.) 

FOOT, a measure of length, consisting of 12 inches. —(See Weigiits and 

Measures.) . . 

FORESTALLING, the buying or contracting for any cattle, provision, or mer¬ 
chandise, on its way to the market, or dissuading persons from buying their goods 
there, or persuading them to raise the price, or spreading any false rumour with intent 
to enhance the value of any article. In the remoter periods of our history several 
statutes were passed, prohibiting forestalling under severe penalties; but as more en¬ 
larged views upon such subjects began to prevail, their impolicy became obvious, 
and they were consequently repealed in 1772. But forestalling is still punishable 
at common law by fine and imprisonment; though it be doubtful whether any 
jury would now convict an individual accused of such practices.— {Wealth of Nations, 
p.337.) 

FRANKINCENSE. See Rosin. . ' 

FREIGHT, the sum paid by the merchant or other person hiring a ship, or part of 
a ship, for the use of such ship or part, during a specified voyage or for a specified time. 

The freight is most commonly fixed by the charterparty — (see Charterpartv)—: or 

bill of lading_(see Bii/l of Lading); but in the absence of any formal stipulations on 

the subject, it would be due according to the custom or usage of trade. 

In the case of a charterparty, if the stipulated payment be a gross sum for an entire 
ship, or an entire part of a ship, for the whole voyage, the gross sum will, be payable 
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although the'merchant has not fully laden the ship- And if a certain sum be stipulated 
forevery t6n, or other portion of tpeship’s Capacity, for the whole voyage, the. payment 
must be according to the number of, tons, &c. which the ship is proved capable of con¬ 
taining, without Regard to the quantity actually put on board, by t^e merchant. On the 
other hand, if the merchant have stipulated to ( pay a certain suifli per cask or bale of 
Ipods, the payment must be, in the first place, according to the number of casks and 
bales shipped and delivered ^ and if he have further covenanted to furnish a complete 
lading, or a specific number of Casks or bales, and failed to do so, he must make good 
thfe loss which the owners have sustained by his failure. 

Tf an entire ship be hired, and the burden thereof be expressed in the charterparty, 
and the merchant bind himself to pay a certain sum for every ton, &c. Of goods which 
Ke shall lade on board, but does not bind himself to furnish a complete lading, the 
owners cah’only demand payment for the quantity of goods actually shipped. But if 
the merchant agree to load a full and complete cargo, though the ship be described as 
of less burden than she really is, the merchant must load a full cargo, according to the 
real burden of the ship, and he will be liable for freight according to what ought to be 
loaded. 

The delivery of goods at the place of destination is in general necessary to entitle the 
owner to freight; but with respect to living animals, whether men or cattle, which may 
frequently die during the voyage, without any fault or neglect of the persons belonging 
to the ship, it is ruled, that if there be no express agreement whether the freight is to 
be paid for the lading, or for the transporting them, freight shall be paid as well for the 
dead as for the living : if the agreement be to pay freight for the lading, then death cer¬ 
tainly cannot deprive the owners of the freight; but if the agreement be to pay freight 
for transporting them, then no freight is due for those that die on the voyage, because 
as to them the contract is not performed. These distinctions have been made in the 
civil law, and have been adopted into the modern systems of maritime law. 

Freight is most frequently contracted to be paid either by the whole 'voyage, or by 
the month, or other time. In the former case the owners take upon themselves the 
chance of the voyage being long or short: but in the latter the risk of the duration falls 
upon the merchant; and if no time be fixed for the commencement of the computation, 
it will begin from the day on which the ship breaks ground and commences her voyage, 
and will continue during the whole course of the voyage, and during all unavoidable 
delays not occasioned by the act or neglect of the owners or master , or by such circumstances 
as occasion a suspension of the contract for a particular period. Thus, the freight will 
be payable for the time consumed in necessary repairs during a voyage, provided it do 
not appear that the ship was insufficient at the outset, or that there was any improper 
delay in repairing her. 

In the absence of an express contract to the contrary, the entire freight is not earned 
until the whole cargo be ready for delivery, or has been delivered to the consignee 
according to the contract for its conveyance. 

If a consignee receive goods in pursuance of the usual bill of lading, by which it is 
expressed that he is to pay the freight, he, by such receipt, makes himself debtor for 
the freight, and may be sued for it. IJut a person who is only an agent for the con¬ 
signor, and who is known to the master to be acting in that character, does not make 
himself personally answerable for the freight by receiving the goods, although he alio 
enters them in his own name at the Custom-house. 

In some cases freight is to be paid, or rather an equivalent recompence made to the 
owners, although the goods have not been delivered at the place of destination, and 
though the contract for conveyance be not strictly performed. Thus, if part of the 
cargo be thrown overboard for the necessary preservation of the ship and the remainder 
of the goods, and the ship afterwards reach the place of destination, the value of this 
part is to be answered to the merchant by way of general average, and the value of the 
freight thereof allowed to the owner. So, if the master be compelled by necessity to 
sell a part of the cargo for victuals or repairs, the owners must pay to the merchant the 
price which the goods would have fetched at the place of destination; and, therefore, 
are allowed to charge the merchant with the money that would have been due if they 
had been conveyed-thither. 

When goods are deteriorated during a voyage, the merchant is entitled to a compen¬ 
sation, provided the deterioration has proceeded from the foult or neglect of the master 
or mariners; and of Course he is not answerable for the freight, unless he accept the, 
goods,' except by way oftdeduction from the amount of the compensation. On the other 
hand, if the deterioration has proceeded from a principle of decay naturally inherent in 
the commodity itself, whether active in every situation, or in the confinement and close¬ 
ness of a ship, or from the perils of the sea, or the act of God, the merchant must bear 
the loss and pay the freight; for the master and owners are in no fault, nor docs their 
contract contain any insurance or warranty against such an event. In our West India 
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trade, the freight of sugar and molasses is usually regulated <$y the weight^ the cask* 
at the port of delivery here, which, in tact, is in every instance less than the^eight at 
the time of the shipment; and, therefore, the loss of freight occasioned bytjie leakage 
, necessarily falls upon the owners of the ship by the nature of the contract.' 

Different opinions have been entertainedby Valin, Pothjer, and other great authorities 
as to maritime law, with respect to the expediency of allowing* the merchant to abandon 
his goods for freight in the event of their being damaged This" question has not been 
judicially decided in this country. ** The only point,” says Lord Tenter cleh, * intended 
to he proposed by me as doubtful, is the right to abandon for freight alone at the port 
of destination; and in point of practice, I have been informed that this right is never 
claimed in this country.” — {Law of Shipping , part iii. c. 7. ) 

freight being the return made for the conveyance of goods or passengers to a particular 
destination, no claim arises for its payment in the evenjt of a total loss; and it is laid 
down by Lord Mansfield, that “ in case of a total loss with salvage, the merchant may 
either take the part saved, or abandon.”— (Abbott, part hi. c. 7.) But after the mer¬ 
chant has made his election, he must abide by it 

It often happens that a ship is hired by a charterparty to sail from pne port to another, 
and thence back to the first — as, for example, from London to Leghorn, and from Leg¬ 
horn back to London — at a certain sum to be paid for every month or other period of 
the duration of the employment. Upon such a contract, if the whole leone entire voyage, 
and the ship sail in safety to Leghorn, and there deliver the goods of the merchant and 
take others on board to be brought to London, but happen to be lost in her return 
thither, nothing is due for freight, although the merchant has had the benefit of the 
voyage to Leghorn; but, if the outward and homeward voyages be distinct , freight will be 
due for the proportion of the time employed in the outward voyage. “If” said Lord 
Mansfield, in a case of this sort, “ there bo one entire voyage out and in , and the ship be 
cast away on the homeward voyage, no freight is dueno wages are due, because the 
whole profit is lost; and by express agreement the 'parties may make the outward and 
homeward voyage one. Nothing is more common than two voyages : wherever there are 
two voyages , and one is performed, and the ship is lost on the homeward voyage, freight 
- is due for the first.” — ( K . B . Trin. Term, 16 Geo. 3.) 

It frequently happens that the master or owner fails to complete.his contract, either 
by not delivering the whole goods to the consignee or owner, or by delivering them at a 
place short of their original destination ; in these cases, if tli£ owner or consignee of the 
goods derive any benefit from their conveyance , he is liable to the payment of freight ac¬ 
cording to the proportion of the voyage performed, or pro raid itinerisperacti: and though 
contracts of this nature be frequently entire and indivisible, and the master or owner of 
the ship cannot, from their nature, sue thereon, and recover a rateable freight, or pro 
ratd itineris ; yet he may do so upon a fresh implied contract, for as much as he deserves 
to have, unless there be an express clause in the original charterparty or contract to the 
contrary. A fresh implied contract is inferred from the owner’s or consignee’s acceptance 
of the goods. Many difficulties have, indeed, arisen in deciding as to what shall amount 
to an acceptance : it is not, however, necessary actually to receive the goods; acceptance 
may be made by the express or implied directions, and with the consent, of the owner or 
consignee of the goods, but not otherwise. 

It sometimes happens that the owner of the ship, who is originally entitled to the 
freight, sells or otherwise disposes of his interest in the ship, where a chartered ship is 
sold before the voyage, the vendee, and not the vendor or party to whom he afterwards 
assigns the charterparty, is entitled to the freight. But where a ship has been sold during 
the voyage , the owner, with whom a covenant to pay freight has been made, is entitled 
to the freight, and not the vendee, A mortgagee who does not take possession, is not 
entitled to the freight 

: The time and manner of paying freight are frequently regulated by express stipulations 
in a charterparty, or other written contract; and when that is the case, they must be re¬ 
spected : but if there be no express stipulation contrary to or inconsistent with the right 
of lien, the goods remain-as a security till the freight is paid ; for the master is not bound 
to deliver them, or any part of them, without payment of the freight and other charges 
in respect thereof But the master cannot detain the cargo on board the Vessel till 
these payments be made, as the merchant would, in that case, have no opportunity of 
examining the condition of the goods. In England, the practice is, when the master is 
doubtful of payment, to send such goods os are not required tp be landed at any par¬ 
ticular wharf, to a public wharf, ordering the wharfinger not to part with them till the 
freight and other' charges are paid. No right of lien for freight can. exist, unless the 
freight be earned; if the freighter or a stranger prevent the freight from becoming due, 
the ship owner or master’s remedy is by action of damages. 

\Vor further information and details with respect to this subject, see the ark CHAktka- 
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f*ARTT, m this Dictionary; Abbot (Lord Tenterden) on the Lava.of Shipping, part. iii. 
c. 7.; Ckitty's Commercial Law, vol. iii, C.9.; Molloy dt Jttre Metrifttko, bbok-ih c. 4., §*c.) 

FRUfT(Ger. Obst, Pruchte ; Du. Ooft; Fr, Fruit; It. FruttOy JFYuttefSp.^ Fruta; 
'TtuA. ftidaschtsch; Lat. fructum). This Appellation is bestowed'by WnhitierCial men 
upon those Species of fruit, such as oranges, lemons, almdnds, raising Cufrarits, apples, 
&c. , which fcdtistitdte articles of importation from foreign countries. r * ■' 

FULLERS’ EARTH (Ger. JT^tfurrirde; Du. Vol'darde / Fr. Terre d fouhn ; It. 
Terra (hctpurgatori; Sp. Tierra de baton / Itup. Schijfemaia; Lat. Terra ftdtoirum)^ a 
species of clay, of a greenish white, greenish grey, olive and oil green, and sometimes 
spotted Colour. It is usually opaque, very son, and feels greasy. It is used'by fullers 
to take grease out of cloth before tncy apply the *soap. The best is found in Bucking¬ 
hamshire and Surrey. When good, it has a greenish white, or greenish grey colour, 
fells into powder in water, appears to melt on the tongue like butter, communicates a 
milky hue to water, and deposits very little sand when mixed with boiling water. The 
remarkable detersive property on woollen cloth depends on the alumina, which should 
be at least one fifth of the whole, but not much more than one fourth, lest it become too 
tenacious.—( Thomson's Chemistry; Jameson's Mineralogy.') Malcolm, in his Survey of 
Surrey , published in 1809, says that he took considerable paths in endeavouring to 
ascertain the consumption of fullers’ earth, and that he found it to be about 6,S0O tons 
a year for the entire kingdom, of which about 4,000 tons were furnished by Surrey. 

FUNDS (Public), the name given to the public funded debt due by government. 

The practice of borrowing money in order to defray a part of the war expenditure 
began, in this country, in the reign pf William III. In the infancy of the practice, it 
was customary to borrow upon the security of some tax, or portion of a tax, set apart.as. 
a fund for discharging the principal and interest of the sum borrowed. This discharge 
was, however, very rarely effected. The public exigencies still continuing, the loans, 
were, in most cases, either continued, or the taxes were again mortgaged for fresh ones. 
At length the practice of borrowing for a fixed period, or, as it is commonly termed, 
upon terminable annuities, was almost entirely abandoned, and most loans were made 
upoh interminable annuities, or until such time as it might be convenient for government 
to pay off the principal. 

In the beginning of the funding system, the term fund meant the taxes or funds 
appropriated to the discharge of the principal and interest of loans; those who held 
government securities, and sold them to others, selling, of course, a corresponding claim 
upon some fund. But after the debt began to grow large, and the'practice Of borrow¬ 
ing upon interminable annuities had been introduced, the meaning attached to the term 
fund was gradually changed ; and instead of signifying the security upon which loans 
were advanced, it has, for a long time, signified the principal of the loans themselves. 

Owing partly, perhaps, to the scarcity of disposable capital at the time, but far more 
to the supposed insecurity of the Revolutionary establishment, the rate of interest paid 
by government in the early part of the funding sy stem was, comparatively, high. But 
as the country became richer, and the confidence of the public in the stability of govern¬ 
ment was increased, ministers were enabled to take measures for reducing the interest, 
first in 1716, and again in 1749. 

During the reigns of William III. and Anne, the interest stipulated for loans was 
very various. Butin the reign of George II. a different practice was adopted. Instead 
of varying the interest upon the loan according to the state of the money market at the 
time, the rate of interest was generally fixed at three or three and a half per cent. ; the 
necessary variation being made in the principal funded. Thus, suppose government were 
anxious to borrow, that they preferred borrowing in a 3 per cent, stock, and that they could 
not negotiate'a loan for less than per cent. ; they effected their object by giving the 
lender, in return for every 100t. advanced; 1501. 8 per cent, stock; that is, they bound 
the country to pay him or his assignees 4/. 10s. a year in all time to come, or, otherwise, 
to extinguish the debt by a payment of 150/. In consequence of the prevalence of this 
practice, the principal of the debt now existing amounts to nearly two fifths more than 
the sum actually advanced by the lenders. 

Some advantages are, however, derivable, or supposed to be derivable, from this 
system. It renders the management of the debt, and its transfer, more simple and 
commodious than it would have been, had it consisted of a great number of funds bear¬ 
ing different rates of interest: and it is contended, that the greater field for speculation 
afforded to the dealers in stocks bearing a low rate of interest, has enabled government 
to borrow, by funding additional capitals, for a considerably less payment bn accOunt of 
interest than would have been necessary bad no such increase of capital been made. 

In point of fact, .however, - these advantages are but inconsiderable, while the disad¬ 
vantages inseparable from the practice of funding a large amount of stock at a low rate 
pf interest ar.c great and lasting. During war, especially if any considerable^portion of 
its expenditure be defrayed by means of loans, the rate of intere&tuniformly risefe, and 
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is usually much higher than during peace. If, therefor^ loans were funded in stocks 
bearing a rate of interest equivalent to the market rate whenthey happen to be con¬ 
tracted for, the charge on their account might be reduced soon after the return of 
peace, accordingto the fell in the rate of interest; whereas, when loans are funded in 
stocks bearing a low rate of interest, with A corresponding increase of capital, it becomes 
impossible to take advantage of the fall of interest at the return .of- peace, and the 
country is burthened with the war interest in all time to come 1 It is riot easy to ex¬ 
aggerate the injury we have sustained by overlooking this plain principle. In 1815, 
to specify only one of many similar instances, government bargained fori a loan of 
36,000,00(4, it being stipulated that) every subscriber of 1002. should be entitled to 
1742. 3 per cent, stock; and 102. 4 per cent, stock, making the Interest on the loan 
52. 12s. 4<L per cent. The great improvidence of this transaction is obvious. Had 
from 52. 15s. to 62. per cent, of interest been paid for the loan, it might have been ob¬ 
tained without funding any additional capital; and had that been done, we should 
have been able, within 4 or 5 years, in consequence of the fell of interest after the peace, 
to reduce the charge on account of the loan to 3 or 3$ per cent. ; but, owing to the 
way in which the contract was made, we have not had, and will not have, any means 
of reducing the exorbitant charge on account of this loan, so long as the market rate of 
interest is above 3 per cent., except by paying 1742. for every 1002. originally received, 
exclusive of the 102. of 4 per cent, stock 1 But this, as already stated, is only one in¬ 
stance out of many of the same sort. We believe, indeed, that we arc within the mark 
when we affirm that, owing to this erroneous method of funding, the country is at pre¬ 
sent paying from .6,000,000/. to 7,000,000Z. a year on account of the public debt more 
than it would have had to pay, had the same sums been borrowed and funded without 
any increase of capital.* 

That this improvident system should have been so extensively acted on by our 
finance ministers during the American and French wars is the more surprising, seeing 
that experience had already demonstrated the advantages of funding limited capitals 
at a comparatively high rate of interest. Owing partly to the scarcity of capital, but 
much more to the supposed instability of the revolutionary establishment, the loans 
during the reigns of William IIJ. and Anne were mostly contracted at a very high rate 
of interest. Uuckily, however, this was not attempted to be disguised by assigning to 
the parties large amounts of stock bearing a low rate of interest. The stock created 
was the exact amount of the Joans, the interest on it being increased according to the 
supposed insecurity of the government, the scarcity of floating capital, &c. Now, mark 
the consequences of this. So early as 1716, Sir Robert Walpole, availing himself of the 
greater facility with which money was procured after the treaty of Utrecht, and of the 
greater stability of the government, was able, by offering to pay off* the creditors, 
to reduce the charge on account of the debt from 1,598,6022. to 1,274,1462., being a saving 
of 324,4562., or about 1 part of the entire charge. In 1727, a farther saving of- about 
340,0002. a-year was effected by reducing the interest on the greater portion of the debt 
from 5 to 4 per cent. And in 1749, during the administration of Mr. Pelham, the in¬ 
terest was again reduced from 4 to 3 per cent., a measure which produced a fresh saving 
of 565,0002. a-year l 

Happily the practice of funding in a 5 per cent, stock, was not entirely abandoned 
during the late war. In 1822 the total British and Irish 5 per cent, stock umounted to 
about 150,000,0002. ; and, by offering to pay it off*, a reduction of interest was then ef¬ 
fected to the extent of about 1,200,0002. a-year 1 And, since that period, further savings 
have been effected by the reduction of the interest on the 4 and 4A per cent, stock. 
But, unfortunately, by far the greatest proportion of the debt created during the late 
war, and that with the American colonies, was funded in the S per cents.; and, as already 
stated, the charge on that portion has, in consequence, been hitherto, and will, most pro¬ 
bably, continue to be, for an indefinite period, unsusceptible of diminution. 

* For a farther and full discussion of this subject, see the Treatise on Taxation and the Funding 
Sytlem, by the author of this work, pp. 427—445. 



An Account of the State of the Public Funded Debt of Great Britain and Ireland, and' the Charge thereupon at the 5th Januarr, 1854; exhibiting the Capital* after the 
Operation of the Commutation into New per Cents, and New per Cents, per 16 & 17 Viet. c. 23. 



431,834 4 
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^ following accounts exhibit the progress of the National Debt of Great Britain 
"from the Revolution to the present time: —. 

An Account showing the Total Amount of the Un¬ 
redeemed Funded Fublic Debt of the United 
Kingdom, and the Annual Charge thereon, on 
the 5th day of January, 1S17, and on the 5th day 
of January hi every subsequent Year down to 
1840 . 


Years trading 
_*_ 


1st Feb. 

1817, 
6th Jan. 
1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
18*4 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 
18.35 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 
1810 
1841 
184* 
1843, 
1814 

1845 

1846 


Capital of Unn- 
deemed Funded 
Debt. 


796,200,191 

776,742.403 

791,867,318 

794,980.481 

801,565,310 

795,312,707 

796,630,144 

791.701.614 
781,123,22* 
778.128.267 
783,801,739 
777,476,892 
772,322,510 
771,251,93* 
757,486,996 
765,543,884 
754,100,549 
751,658,883 
743,675,299 
758,549.860 
761,422,570 
762,275,188 
761,317,690 
766,547,684 
766,371,7*5 
772,630,758 
773,068,340 
772,169J192 

769.193.614 
766,672,822 


Annual Charge 


29,842,014 

29^310,454 

29,931,294 

29,789,658 

30,149,9*0 

29,985,216 

28.696.868 
29,078,670 
28,372,206 
28,267,272 
28,556,903 

28.389.869 
28,245,.534 
28,285,900 
*7,674,754 
27,658,299 
27,703,433 
27,782,116 
*7,783,451 
28,403,305 
28,533,192 
28,524,739 
28,685,403 
28,718,79-1 
28,556,324 
28,701,458 

• 28,609,708 
28,516,88* 
27,839,214 
27,702.880 


Amount of the Unfupjted Debt In Exchequer 
Bills, and of the Annual Charge thereon, on the 
5th of January^.1817, and on the 5th of January 
in every subsequent Year down to 1846. 


Years Amount 

ending of Exchequer 
5 Jan. Bills. 


1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 
1831 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 
184* 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 


44*650,300 

56,72^,400 

43,208,400 

36.303.200 

80.966.900 
81,566,680 
36,281,150 
84,741,750 
32,398,450 

97.994.200 

21.565.350 
*7,546,850 
27,657,000 
25,490,550 
27,271,650 

27.133.350 
27,978,000 

27.906.900 
28,5*1,550 
28,976,600 
26,976,000 
24,044,350 
24,026,050 
19,965,050 
*1,076,350 
18,313,830 


18.407.300 

18.404.300 
18,380,200 


Bate of Interest 
per Diem. 

3d. 22 Hoy. 
2M. 24 Feb. 
*3. 11 Oct. 

1816 

1817 

1817 

Hd. 24 June, 

1*824 

2d. 19 Dec. 

1825 

\\d~ SO Sep. 
lid. 18 Dec. 

1*829 

1829 

2d. 29 Sept. 
‘lid. 21 Not. 
2d. 14 Dec. 

lid. 18 Mar. 
2fd. 16 Mnr. 

18.36 

1836 

1837 

1839 

1840 

2d.* 15 June, 
lid. 17 Mar. 

1 jd. 16 June, 

1842 

1843 
1843 

7 

• 


Charge of 
Interest per 
Annum 


2,173,9V 

1 , 891,310 

*,026,450 
847,091 
1,529.181 
2,009,311 
1,309,409 
1 , 111,220 
1,086,015 
8*0,000 
770,000 
802,186 
860,476 
806 , 07 « 
7*6,466 
604,366 
677,8*0 
•7*3,590 
636,417 
688,701 
692,095 
871,309 
. 641,370 
788,707 , 
659,130 i 
797,046 ( 
| 631,601 i 

594,051 i 
462,363 1 
4*2,634 t 


The Interest paid within each year is given in the column | 
of charge, which interest has accrued upon the capital , 
stated in the preceding year. __^ 


Account of the Principal and Annual Charge of the Public Debt at different Periods since the 
Revolution * 



Principal,' 
Funded and 
Unfunded. 

Interest 

and 

Management. 

Debt at the Revolution in 168§ *---»» 

Excess of Debt contracted during the reign of William Ill. above Debt paid off - 

£ 

664,263 

15,730,439 

£ 

39,855 

1,271,087 

Debt at the accession of Queen Anne, in 1702 

Debt contracted during Queen Anne’s reign - 

16,394,70* 

37,750,661 

1,310,942 
2,040,1 IS 

Debt at the accession of George I.. In 1714 . 

Debt paid oir during the reign of George 1., above Debt contracted 

54,145,363 

2,053,125 

3,361,3.53 
.1,1,33,807 

Debt at the accession of George 11., In 17*7 - 

Detit contracted from the accession of George II. till the peace of Paris, in 1763, 

3 years after the accession of George Ill. - - - 

62,092,238 

86,773,192 

2,217,561 

. 2,634,500 

Debt In 176? ........ 

Paid (luring peace, from 1763 to 1775 - 

138,865,430 

10,281,795 

4,852,051 

380,480 

Debt at the coromftncement of the Amerlctm war, in 1775 ... 

Ihtbt contracted during the American war * - - - 

128,583,635 

1*1,267,993 

4,471.571 

5,088,336 

Debt at Vie conclusion of the American war, 1784 .... 

Paid during peace, from 1784 to 1793 • • 

249,851,628 

10,601,380 

9,500,907 
249,277 ' 

Debt at the commencement of the French war, 1793 - 
Debt contracted (luring the French war • - 

*39,350.148 

601,600,313 

9,311,630 

22,704,311 

Total Funded mid Unfunded Del* on the 1st of February, 1817, when the English 
and Irish Exchequers were consolidated - • , • - - 1 

840,850,491 J 

32,015,941 

Debt cancelled from the 1st'of February, 1817, to the 5th of January, 1853 - 1 

61,486,287 

4,284,762 

Debt and charge thereon, ftfti January, 1853 . - - . - | 

■K0E90Ml 



v This account has been made up partly from the table in Dr. Hamilton's war* on the National Debt (3rd ed. p. 100.), parti* 
from Price on the State of the Finances m 1784 (p. 8.), and partly from the Finance Account*. , 

The above statement shows that a reduction of 61,485,287/. was effected in the 
principal of the national debt, and. of 4,284,762/. in the annual charge on account 
thereof,, between February, 1817, and January, 1853. The debt, at the last-mentioned 
period, includes tbe stock created by the funding of the loan,of 15,000,000 i, in 1835* 
for behoof of the slave proprietors. The diminution has been brought about partly by 
thw application of surplus revenue to buy up stock, but more by the reduction of the 
interest on the 4 and 5 per cent. 1 stocks existing in 1B17, and by that paid on*therm* 
funded" debt* The'total annual saving by the reduction of .interest on the funded debt 
between 1622, whonf the first, and. 1844* when the la6t/reductU>n w«s made (that of 
the 3$ per pant annuities, mentioned in former impressibns of this work^, haa been 
3,051 ,b00/.;' and, considerable as this is, it would have Wn three times As great, but 
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for the pernicious/praetice, previously pointed out, of funding largfl noiitfftal capitals. 
We subjoin ' - . *•-: ,■ \ , . wi «■ 


A Return showing the Results of the Operations Undertaken in 1822, 1824, 1625,1880,1834, end 1844, for 
, reducing ttte Charge on accountof the National Debt, and the Terms upon which such Reduction was 
- made; ju$o, showing the Annual Interest on the Funded Debt saved thereby. 





Gross 

Capitals. 

Annual 

Interest. 

Annual 
Interest 
saved. , 


5 per cents, reduced to 4 
per cents.; viz. 1051. 4 
per cents, for 100/. 5 per 
cent*., per 3 Geo. 4. 

Five per cent. (Navy) Annuities, capital 

Amount of Dissent* paid oft* 

£ ' 

152,422,143 

2,794,276 

i 

a 

£ 


Bonus of 5/. per cent, allowed to thlfce who as¬ 
sented - * 

149,627,867 

7,481,350 

7,481,393 


1822 


Capita} 4/. per cents. - 

157,109,217 

• 6,284,368 

1,197,025 

11,639 

381,242 


Bank of Ireland Debt atl 
5 per cent, reduced to j 
4 per cent, at par, per 

3 Geo. 4. c. 26. - j 

Bank of Ireland Debt, at 5 per cent. 

Same Capital, at 4 per cent. 

1.153.846 

1.133.846 

67,692 

46,163 

18241 

Old 4 per cents, reduced 
to 3* per cents, at par, j 
6 Geo. 4.0.11. 

Four per cent. Annuities - Capital 

Same Capital, at 34 per cent., Including 
6,149,246/. Non-assents, vested In the Com¬ 
missioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, per 5 Geo. 4. c. 45 ' 

76,248,180 

76,248,180 

8,049,927 

2,668,685 

T‘[ 

5 per cents. 1797. reduced 
to 3 per cents.; vlx., 
138/. 6*. 8d. consoli¬ 
dated 3 per cent*, for 
10 01. 5 per cents., 37 
Geo. 5. c. 10. 

Capital at 5 per cent. • * 

Deduct Dissents paid off - 

1,013,668 

41,011 


1823 j 

Capital at 3 per cent. 

972,657 

1,296,876 

48,632 

38,906 

9,726 


4 per cents, exchanged for 
1001. of 34 pier cents., or 
70f. of 5 per cents., per 
11 Geo. 4 e. 13. 

4 per cent. Annuities, formerly Navy ft per 
cents.; - « Capital 

Amount of Dissents paid off • 

163,671,091 

2,880,915 


18301 


150,790,176 

6,031,607 


Which was exchanged for 150,119,609/., 3/. 10*. 

per cent. Annuities 

469,398/., 51 . per cent. Annuities — 

Interest: 

6,254,186 

23,469 








763,952 

53,115 

18341 

4 per cents. 1826 reduced 
to 3\per cents, at par,- 
per 4 & 3 Will. 4. o.31. 

4 per cent. Annuities, created In 1826. Capital - 
Same Capital, at 3/. 10*. per cent., Including 
4,133,72W. Dissents, vested in Commissioners 
for the reduction of the National Debt on ac¬ 
count of the Fund for Banks for Savings 

10,622,911 

10,622,911 

428,916 

371,891 


Bank of Ireland Debts, at 

6 and 4 per cent., re¬ 
duced to 34 per cent., 
per 3 and 4 Vlct. c. 75. 
and Warrant of Trea¬ 
sury, 30 January, 1841 

Debt at 5 p6r cent. . - 

Debt at 4 pet cent. * • * 

1,015,584 

1,616,384 

50,769 

64,615 


Same Capital at 34 per cent. - 

• 2,630,768 
2,630,768 

116,384 

92,076 

*3,808 


3) per cents, reduced at 
par to 3} percents.untll 
10 October, JR51, and 
flrom that period to be 
reduced to 31. percents., ■ 
and not liablo to far¬ 
ther reduction until 
after 10 October, 1874, 
per 7 Viet. c. 4 and 3 - 

New 3/. 10*. per cent. Annuities Capital 

Reduced 3/. 10*. percent. Annuities ditto 

3/. 10*. j>er cent. Annuities, 1818 - ditto 

Old 3/. 10*. per cents, and Debenture* ditto 

157,243,517 

67,701,606 

9,514,369 

14,401,171 


1844 

Amount of Dissents and Non-assents paid 
off - - - 

248,860,663 

103,332 




Same capital at 31 . 5*. per cent. • 

248,757,311 

248,757,311 

8,706,505 

8,084,612 

621,893 











3,051,800 


We subjoin a brief notice of the different unredeemed funds or stocks constituting the 
public debt, as they stood on the 5th of January, 1854. 


I. Funds bearing Tntere^a® Two and a half ter Cent. 

New Annuities at per cent. —This is a created in 1853, under the 16 & f7 Viet, 

c. 23. This statute gave the proprietors of -South Sea Stock for every 100/. thereof sub* 
scribed into the new stock a capital of 110/. in the latter, guaranteed against any re¬ 
duction for 40 years, or till 1894. The interest pn the sum subscribed was thus, in 
fact, 2/. 1 5s. per cent. * - 

A small portion of the South Sea Stock has, also, been commuted under the above 
act, into a new s£ per cent, stock ; 82/.* 10#. of such stock being given for every 100/. 
S. Sea Stock, w+th a guarantee against reduction till 1894. Interest 2 L 17 s. 9d per cent; 

There can be little or no doubt that but«for the unforeseen change in the toUney 
market which began to take place about the period when the-1,6 & 17 Viet. c. 23r waa 
passed, the whole, or by Far the greater portion, of the old S. Sea Stock, would have, 
been converted into the 2A- per cent, stock. But the rise in the rate of interest; occa¬ 
sioned by the threatened disturbances on the continent, and the anticipations of a 
deficient harvest, hindered the conversion that would otherwise have taken place. Still, 
however, it is of great importance to have laid the foundation of a 2£ pet cent, stock. 
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IT. Funds bearing Interest at Three per Cent. 

1. Old South Sea Debt and Annuities. — This is the portion which has not been com¬ 
muted of the remaining eapital of the onee famous, or rather infamous, South Sea 
Company. The Company had, for a considerable time past, ceased to have any thing 
to do with trade: so that the functions of the directors were wholly restricted to the 
transfer of the Company’s stock, and the payment of the dividends on it; both of which 
operations were performed at the South Sea House, and not at the Bank. The portion 
not commuted will be paid off on the 5th April, 1854. 

2. Debt due to the Bank of England . — This consists of the sum of 11,015,100/. lent 
by the Bank to the public at 3 per cent. ; dividends payable on the 5th of April and 
10th of October. This must not be confounded with the Bank capital of 14,553,000/. 
on which the stockholders divide. The dividend on the latter is at present, and has 
been for some time past, 8 per cent. — (See antd, p. 77. and p. 94.) 

3. Three per Cent. Consols , or Consolidated Annuities. —This stock forms by much the 
Jargest portion of the public debt. It bad its origin in 1751, when art act was passed, 
consolidating (hence the name) several separate stocks bearing an interest of 3 percent, 
into one general stock. At the period when the consolidation took place, the principal 
of the funds blended together amounted to 9,137,821/.; but by the funding of additional 
loans, and parts of loans, in this stock, it amounted, on the 5th of January, 1854, to the 
immense sum of 367,866,653/. 1 

The consolidated annuities are distinguished from the 3 per cent, reduced annuities, 
by the circumstance of the interest upon them never having been varied, and by the 
dividends becoming due at different periods. This stock is, from its magnitude, and the 
proportionally great number of its holders, the soonest affected by all those circumstances 
which tend to elevate or depress the price of funded property; and, on this account, it 
is the stock which speculators and jobbers most commonly select for their operations. 
Dividends payable on the 5th of January and 5th of July. 

4. Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities. — This fund was established in 1757. It con¬ 
sisted, as the name implies, of several funds which had previously been borrowed at a 
higher rate of interest; but, by an act passed in 1749, it was declared that such holders 
of the funds*in question as did not choose to accept in future of a reduced interest of 
3 per cent, should be paid off,—an alternative which comparatively few embraced. The 
debts that were thus reduced and consolidated amounted, at the establishment of the 
fund, to 17,571.574/. By the addition of new loans, they now amount to 114,535,559/., 
exclusive of 433,797/. commuted for new and new 2\ per cent, stock. Dividends 
payable on the 5th of April and 10th of October, 


III. Funds bearing more than Three per Cent. Interest. 


1. Annuities at 3^ per Cent. —This stock was formed in 1844 by the acts 7 Viet, 
c. 4 and c. 5., which directed that the following stocks, viz. : — 


New 34 per Cent Annuities, formed in 1830 
Reduced 34 j>er Cent. 1824 

V 34 per Cent. Annuities 18 IS 

l Ola 34 per Cent. Annuities and Debenture# 


- 137,213,617 
. fi7,:01,«()6 

»/> 14,169 
. 11 , 101 ,171 

^ 18 , 860.661 


should be converted into a new stock bearing interest at 3^ per cent, till the 10th of 
October, 1854, when the interest is to be reduced to 3 per cent., with the proviso that 
it is not to be farther reduced till 1874. Dissentients to be paid off. 'I he new un¬ 
redeemed stock created under this arrangement amounted on the 5th of January, 1854, 
to 215,775,866/. 2s. 9d. Dividends payable 5th of April and 5th of October. 

2. New 5 per Cent . Annuities . — This stock was formed in 1830, at the same time 
with the new 3£ per cent, annuities referred to above, under the 11 Geo. 4. c. 13. This 
statute gave the holders of the then existing 4 per cent, stock, the interest on which was 
to be reduced, the option of subscribing into the new 3^ per cent, annuities, or into a new 
5 per cent stock, at the rate of 100/. 4 per cents, for 70/. 5 per cents. Few, however, 
availed themselves of the latter alternative. Amount, 5th of January, 1854, 431,125/. 

3. New 3£ per Cent, Annuities , formed, as before stated, in 1853, 


IV. Annuities. * 

1. Long Annuities. — These annuities were created at different periods, but they all 
expire together in 18^0. They were chiefly granted by way of premiums or douceurs to 
the subscribers to loans, — Fayablc on the 5th of April and 10th of October. 

2. Annuities per 4 Geo. 4. c. 22_This annuity is payable to the Bank of England, 

and is commonly known by the name of the “ Dead Weight ” annuity. .(See ant^ p. 94.) 
It expires in 1867. It was equivalent to a perpetual annuity of470,319/. 10*. 

3. Annuities per 48 Geo. 3., 10 Geo. 4. c. 24., and 3 & 4 Will, 4 . c. 14. — These acts 
authorised the commissioners for the reduction of the national debt to grant annuities 
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for terms of years, and life annuities; accepting in payment either money or stock, 
according to rates specified in Tables to be approved by the Lords of the Treasury. No 
• annuities are granted on the life of any nommeeamder 15 years of age, nor in any case 
not approved by the commissioners. Annuities for terms of years not granted for any 
period less than ten years. These annuities are transferable, but not in. parts or shares. 
Those for terms of years, payable 5th of January and 5th of July ; and those for lives, 
5th of'April and 10th of October. 

The terminable and life annuities granted under the above acta amounted, on the 5th 
of January, 1854, to 1,945,821/. 

Irish Debt.— -It seems unnecessary to enter into any details with respect to the 
public debt of Ireland. The various descriptions of stock of which it consists, and their 
amount, are specified above. The dividends on the Irish debt are paid at the Bank of 
Ireland; and, in order to accommodate the public, stock may be transferred, at the plea¬ 
sure of the holders, from Ireland to Great Britain, and from the latter to the former.- 

Exchequer Bills are bills of credit issued by authority of parliament. They are for 
various sums, and bear interest (generally from \^d. to 2per diem, per 100/.) 
according to the usual rate at the time. - The advances of the Bank to Government are 
made upon Exchequer bills ; and the daily transactions between the Bank and Govern¬ 
ment are principally carried on through their intervention. Notice of the time at which 
outstanding Exchequer bills are to be paid offis given by public advertisement. Bankers 
prefer vesting in Exchequer bills to any other species of stock, even though the interest 
be for the most part comparatively low; because the capital may b.e received at the 
Treasury at the rate originally paid for it, the holders being exempted from any risk of 
fluctuation, except in the amount of the premium or discount at which they may have 
bought the bills. Exchequer bills were first issued in 1696, and have been annually 
issued ever since. The amount outstanding, and unprovided for , on the 5th of January* 
1853, was 17,742,500/. 

In 1853 Exchequer bonds were issued bearing interest at 2j per cent, for 10 years, 
and thereafter 2^ per cent, for 30 years, or till 1894, to such holders of S Sea and 
3 per cent, stock as chose to accept the same, a bond for 100/. being given for every 
100/. stock subscribed. (16 & 17 Viet. c. 23.) But only a very small sum (5,000/.) 
has been invested in such bonds. 

India Stock and India Bonds are always quoted in the lists of the prices of the public 
funds. The stock on which the East India Company divide is 6,000,000/.; the dividend 
on which has been, since 1793, 10£ per cent. ; and is to remain at that rate during the 
continuance of the charter. India bonds are generally for 100/. and 1,000/. each, and 
bear at present 2£ per cent, interest, payable 31st of March and 30th of September. In 
selling them, the interest due down to the day of sale is, with the premium, added to 
the amount of the bills; the total being the sum to be paid by the purchaser. The 
premium, which is, consequently, the only variable part of the price, is influenced by the 
circumstances which influence the price of stocks generally, the number of bonds 
in circulation, &c. 

The price of stocks is influenced by a variety of circumstances. Whatever tends to 
shake or to increase the public confidence in tlie stability of government, tends at the 
same time to lower or increase the price of stocks. They are also affected by the state 
of the revenue; and, more than all, by the facility of obtaining supplies of disposable 
capital, and the interest which may be realised upon loans to responsible persons. 
From 1730 till the rebellion of 1745, the 3 per cents, were never under 89, and were 
once, in June, 1737, as high as 107. During the rebellion they sunk to 76; but in 
1749 rose again to 100. In the interval between the peace of Paris, in 1763, and the 
breaking out of the American war, they averaged from 80 to 90; but towards the 
clbsc of the war they sunk to 54. In 1792, they were, at one time, as high as 96. 
In 1797 the prospects of the country, owing to the successes of the French, the mutiny 
in the fleet, and other adverse circumstances, were by no means favourable; and in 
consequence the price of 3 per cents, sunk, on the 20th of September, on the intelli¬ 
gence transpiring of an attempt to negociate with the French republic having failed, 
to 47$, being the lowest price to which they have hitherto fallen. 

Average Prices of 3 per Cent. Consols, in each Year since 1820. 


Years. 

•Prices. 

V ears. 

Prices. ' 

Years. 

Prices. 


£ t. d. 


£ *. d. 



1820 

68 11 3 

1830 

86 10 0 

1839 

91 11 3 

1821 

73 15 0 

1831 

79 17 6 

1840 

89 7 6 

1822 

79 3 9 

1832 

S3 15 0 

1841 

88 17 6 

1823 

1824 

79 12 6 

1833 

88 8 9 

1842 

9116 3 

91 11 3 

1834 

90 5 0 

1843 

94 12 6 

1825 

87 11 3 

1835 

91 0 0 

1844 

98 17 6 

1828 

79 5 0 

1836 

89 8 9 

1845 

96 5 0 

95 10 0 

1827 

83 2 6 

1837 

91 13 

18 40 

1828 

1829 

85 17 6 

90 12 *f 

1838 

92 17 6 

1847 

86 7-6 
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The following were the prices of the different descriptions of British funds on Thurs¬ 
day the 8th November, 1858. ^ 


8 per Tent. Reduced Annuities 

5 per Cent. Comol* - 

9 * per rent. Annuities 

Xew 5 per cent. - • * 

J.ong Annuities, expire 9th Jan., I860 - 

Annuities for 30 Vears, expire Oct. 10th, 1859 
Ditto, dan. 5th, 1K/50 

Ditto, Jan. 5th, 1880 

India Stock, 10j per cent. 

Ditto Hoods, *4 per cent. 1000/. 


India Bonds, per cent., under 500/. 
South Sea Stock, div. Si per cent. • 
Ditto, Old Annuities, div. 3 percent. 
Ditto, New Annuities, div. 3 per cent. 
Bank- Stock for Account, 17th Jati. 

S per t ent, Consol* for opri. 

India Stock fbr Account. 17th Jan. 
Exchequer Mills, 1000 /. 2 percent. 
Ditto, 500/. - - 

Ditto, Small — 

Ditto, Advertised • 



Agreements for the sale of stock are generally made at the Stock Exchange, which is 
frequented by a set of middlemen, called jobbers, whose business is to accommodate the 
buyers and sellers of stock with the exact sums they want. A jobber is generally pos¬ 
sessed of considerable property in the funds; and he declares a price at -which he will 
either sell.or buy. Thus, he declares he is ready to-buy 3 per cent, consols at 85^, or 
to sell atfi5f; so that, in this way, a person willing to buy or sell any sum, however 
small, has never any difficulty in finding an individual with whom to deal. The jobber’s 
profit is generally | per cent., for which he transacts both a sale and a purchase. He 
frequently confines himself entirely to this sort of business, and engages in no other 
description of stock speculation. 

We borrow the following details from Dr. Hamilton’s valuable work on the National 
Debt: — 

“ A bargain for the sale of stock, being agreed on, is carried into execution at the 
Transfer Office, at the Bank, or the £outh Sea House. For this purpose the seller 
makes out a note in writing, which contains the name and designation of the seller and 
purchaser, and the sum and description of the stock to be transferred. lie delivers this 
to the proper clerk * ; and then fills up a receipt, a printed form of which, with blanks, 
is obtained at the office. The clerk in the mean time examines the seller’s accounts, 
and if he find him possessed of the stock proposed to be sold, he makes out the transfer. 
This is signed in the books by the seller, who delivers the receipt to the clerk ; and 
upon the purchaser’s signing his acceptance in the book, the clerk signs the receipt as 
witness. It is then delivered to the purchaser upon payment of the money, and thus 
the business is completed. 

“ This business is generally transacted by brokers, who derive their authority from 
their employers by powers of attorney. Forms of these are obtained at the respective 
offices. Some authorise the broker to sell, others to accept a purchase, and others to 
receive the dividends. Some comprehend all-these objects, and the two last are gene¬ 
rally united. Powers of attorney authorising to sell must be deposited in the proper 
office for examination one day before selling; a stockholder acting personally, after 
granting a letter of attorney, revokes it by implication. 

“ The person in whose name the stock is invested when the books are shut, previous 
to the payment of the dividends, receives the dividend for the half year preceding; 
and, therefore, a purchaser during the currency of the half year has the benefit of the 
interest on stock he buys, from the last term of payment to the day of transfer. The 
price of stock, therefore, rises gradually, cceteris paribus , from term to term ; and when 
the dividend is paid, it undergoes a fall equal thereto. Thus, the S per cent, consols 
should be higher than the 3 per cent, reduced by £ per cent, from the 6th of April to 
the 5th of July, and from the 10th of October to the 5th of January ; and should be as 
much lower from the 5th of January to the 5th of March, and from the 5th of July to 
the 10th of October ; and this is nearly the case. Accidental circumstances may occa¬ 
sion a slight deviation. 

‘ 4 The dividends on the different stocks being payable at different terms, it is in tho 
power of the stockholders to invest their property in such a manner as to draw their 
income quarterly. 

w The business of speculating in the stocks is founded on the variation of the price of 
stock, which it probably tends in some measure to support. It consists in buying or 
selling stock according to the views entertained, by those who engage in this business, 
of the probability of the value rising or falling. 

“ This business is partly conducted by persons who have property in the funds. But a practice also 
prevails among those Who have no such property, of contracting for the sale of stock on a future (lay ut a 


HO days, for 6,0001. A. has, in fact, no such stock; but if the price, on the day appointed for the transfer, 
be only 58, he may purchase as much As will enable him to fulfil his bargain for 5,800/.. and thus gain 
2 - 01 . by the transaction; on the other hand, if the price of that stock should rise to 63, he will lose 
9001. The business is generally settled without any-actual purchase of stock, or transfer ; A. paying to 
B. or receiving from hitn the difference between the price of stock on the day of settlement, and the 
price agreed on. 

* The letters of the alphabet are placed round the room, and the seller must apply to the clerk who 
has his station under the initial of his name. In all the offices, there are supervising clerks, who joiu in 
witnessing the transfer. 
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An Account of the Debts of the different States in January 1862. 


States. 

Absolute Debt. 

Contingent Debt. 

Total Debt. 

Annual Interest on 
Absolute Debt. 

Maine - 
New Hampshire 

Vermont - 
M 

Rhode I bland 

Connecticut 

New Vork 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware - 
Maryland 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Ceorgia 

Florida 

Alabama - 
M Issihsippi 

Arkansas - 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan - 
Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri - 
Iowa 

Wisconsin 

California 


$600,500 

76,000 

None. 

1.511,475 

None. 

35,000 

81,690,80$ 

71,546 

40.1 H,$36 
None. 
10,796,978 
13,674,855 
None. 
2,093,509 

1,828,47$ 
None. 
5,654,838 
2,271,707 
915,566 
12,436,991 

1,506,56$ 
3,352,856 
5,720,308 
17,339,216 
2,529,878 
0.907,477 
16,627,509 
922,261 
79;44$ 
None 

. 485,160 

’$5,019,555 

382.33.5 

58,212 

933,0.36 

' 4,463,689 
3,901,374 
977,000 
1,051,122 

" 1,087,501 
5,'H)0,000 
10,57 7,000 

$600,500 

75,732 

None. 

6,391,030 

382,335 

91,212 

22,623,838 

71,316 

40,114,236 

15,260*667 

17,375.629 

977,000 

3,) 44.931 

1,828,472 

None. 

6,742,3.39 

7,271,707 

11,492,566 
18,436,991 

1,506,56$ 
3,352,8 56 
5,726.308 
17,339,216 
2,529,87$ 
6,907,477 
16,627.509 
928,261 
„ 79,44$ 

48.5,460 

$36,000 

4,544 

63,950 

1,980 

1,230,000 

4,281 

2,015,500 

650,000 

812,355 

110,000 

110,223 

418,627 

136,000 

70,000 

90,131 

179,176 

313,000 

1,023,522 

1 150,0 no 

300,000 

75,000 

5,324 

Total 

Total, near Jan. 1‘. 1851 

I860 

— 1844 

— 1818 

— 1 47 

— 1846 


169,076,638 

170,535,238 

169,549,331 

170,749,153 

169,776,030 

165,129,900 

379,635,02$ 

33,481,124 

31,006,386 I 

38,756,218 

40,502,979 

35,932,008 

61,781,654 

44.388,805 

$02,557,762 

$01,511,624 

$09,30.5,552 

$11,252,132 

$05,708,038 

$16,911,554. 

$24,023,827 

7,796,888 

7,55.5,351 

7,677,646 

7,884,035 

8.521,671 

9,072,939 

9.930.052 


* These tables are believed to be very accurate, being compiled almost exclusively from official reports 
made by the treasurers and auditors to the legislatures of the several States, near the 1st of January.” ’ 

following statement, obligingly furnished to us by a gentleman connected with the 
United States, and extremely well versed in these matters. 

“ The following States of the Union failed to pay the interest on the whole or a part 
of their debts during the period of depression which followed 18,T7, vrz., Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Maryland, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, 
and Texas. Of these, Pennsylvania has resumed payment of interest, and has funded 
the arrears thereof, which had accrued during the suspension, in slock bearing interest 
from the date when the respective dividends became due. The interest on this stock 
was 6 per cent; but after it had remained unpaid for 3 years, the State, notwithstanding 
her wealth, was mean enough to oblige the holders to accept in exchange 5 per cent, 
stock, with the payment of the overdue interest at 5 instead of 6 per cent. ; while she, 
at the same time, laid a direct tax of 5 per cent, on the dividends payable on her debt, 
including the portion held by foreigners. Maryland has, also, resumed payment of 
interest in full, and has paid off the dividends which had accumulated during the period 
of suspension, with interest upon them from their maturity ; hut like Pennsylvania, 
she laid a tax of 5 per cent, (recently reduced to 3 per cent.), on the dividends of all 
her debt, including that belonging to foreigners. The debt of Louisiana consisted of two 
parts, one comparatively small (about 1,500,000 dollars), which was the direct debt 
of the State, and which has always been punctually provided for; the other much 
larger (about 20,000,000 dollars), arising from the loan of the credit of the State to 
various hanks as security for their engagements, and which became a charge upon the 
State in consequence of the inability of the banks to provide for the claims upon them. 
The State did not make any provision for this latter portion of debt from her treasury ; 
hut the various banks which suspended payments have, after a shorter or longer in¬ 
terval, themselves provided for their bonds guaranteed by the State; so that there is 
not at present any overdue obligations outstanding for which the credit of the latter is 
pledged. 

Michigan has repudiated the greater part of her debt, viz. the portion sold to the 
Bank of the United States, excepting a small proportion of the amount, for which she ad¬ 
mits her liability. She hl&solcl certain public works, receiving her bonds inpayment to 
the extent to which she lias acknowledged her liability, and has thus greatly reduced the 
amount outstanding, and has provided for the payment of interest on the latter, except¬ 
ing the repudiated portion. The State of Indiana has a small proportion of her debt 
guaranteed by the Bank of Indiana, the interest on which has been regularly paid. 
The other, and much the larger portion, has been disposed of, after several years of 
suspension, in the following manner: one half of the principal has been funded in a new 
stock, hearing 5 per cent, interest, of which, however, only 4 per cent, was paid for a 
certain time, the other 1 per cent, being funded in a deferred stock. One half iff the 
arrears of interest was also funded in a deferred 2^ per cent, stock. For the other 
half of the principal and interest the State has declined to make any provision from its 
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funds. But as the Wabash and Eric Canal, one of the works for which the debt was 
contracted, was in an unfinished state, the bondholders were offered the option of ad¬ 
vancing the sum required for its completion, and receiving the nett income of the canal 
and the produce of the sale of certain public lands granted to aid in its construction, 
towards the payment, first, of their advances, and then of the half of the principal and 
interest of their State bonds not provided for by the State. A considerable part of the 
bondholders having acted upon this proposal by contributing the*necessary sum, the 
canal has been completed. Its revenue, and the produce of the land sales, will be 
applied, first, to the repayment of the advances, then to the payment of the interest 
and principal of the bonds of tlie subscribers, and lastly, if there should be any 
eventual surplus, to the payment of the bonds held by non-subscribers. It is hoped 
that the bonds of the subscribing bondholders may in time be provided for by the canal 
and sales of land; but the prospect of benefit to the non-subscribers from this arrange¬ 
ment is remote and uncertain. Illinois has confined her provision for her debt to 
imposing a permanent tax of 25 cents, in the 100 dolls, on all property in the State, and 
enacting that the produce of this tax, whatever it may amount to, shall be applied 
towards paying the interest on the bonds, applying it first towards the payment of the 
oldest overdue coupons, and then to those of more recent date in succession. The largest 
amount produced by this tax has only sufficed to pay about l£ per cent, per annum on 
the principal of the bonds. It is hoped that from the rapid increase of the wealth of 
the State, the tax will equally improve in productiveness, and tlmt it may eventually 
equal the interest of the bonds, which is at the rate of G per cent. But until that shall 
be the case, the amount of the debt must increase every year by the difference between 
a year’s interest and the produce of the tax for the year, which becomes an addition to 
the very lurge amount of interest now overdue. And as no provision is made for pay¬ 
ing, either now or hereafter, the interest accruing on this very large and increasing 
arrear, the bondholders must, under the most favourable working of the law, be even¬ 
tually considerable losers. Arkansas has not made any provision from the State funds 
towards her debt; but as the State bonds were issued to provide capital for a bank, its 
assets are liable for the payment of the bonds. 

** The debt of Mississippi was contracted to furnish capital for the Union Bank and 
the Planters’Jiank. She has repudiated the bonds issued for the benefit of the former, 
amounting to 5,000,000 dollars, and has made no provision either for these or for 
2,000,000 dollars issued to the Planters’ Bank, her liability for which she acknowledges. 
By a recent change in the constitution of the State, her courts of law have been allowed 
to take cognizance of the claims of individuals against the State, and under this 
Jaw a suit was brought, which resulted in a decision of the supreme court of the 
State affirming the obligation of the State in the case of the Union Bank bonds, which 
had been repudiated. There has not been time to ascertain what effect will be given 
to this decision. But we cannot suppose that the State will be profligate enough to 
repudiate obligations the validity of which has been established by her own tiibunals ; 
though the fact that one of the judges who decided in favour of the bond-holders, and 
who, having completed his term of service, became a candidate for re-election, has been 
rejected, because of his decision, by the vote of the people, is a very ominous circum¬ 
stance. Florida has not provided for her debt from the State funds. Its amount has 
been greatly reduced by debtors of the banks, to whom the State bonds were issued, 
buying them up at low prices, and paying them into the banks in discharge of their debts. 

“ Texas has announced her intention of profiting by lier own laches, that is, of settling 
her debt on the principle of only recognising the amount which the bonds have cost 
the bondholders, a principle which will operate a very great reduction of its magnitude. 
Duly a part of the bondholders have submitted to tin's decision. 5,000,000 dollars 
paid to Texas by the Federal Government have been appropriated by her towards 
the settlement of her debt in the way now stated.” 

This is not a very favourable statement : but sanguine hopes are entertained, and we 
trust on good grounds, that Mississippi, Michigan, Illinois, and those States which 
have made such ineffectual provision for the payment of their debts, will be induced to 
adopt more efficient measures. A very small sacrifice on their part would enable them 
to wipe off* that foul stain on their honour and their credit flfcider which they are now 
suffering. }Vc cannot find fault with the policy of the States in taxing the dividends 
due to foreigners ; for, though such a proceeding be not easily justified on principle, 
it is unluckily in accordance with the example we have set in subjecting the dividends 
due to the foreigner to the income tax. 

Soon after Pennsylvania had been unwise enough to repudiate her debt, the following 
forcible appeal was addressed to Congress by the late Rev. Sydney Smith. 

The Humble Petition of the Rev. Sydney Smith to the House of Congress at Washington. 

“ T petition your honourable house to institute some measures for the restoration of 
American credit, and for the repayment of debts incurred and repudiated by several of 
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the States. Your petitioner lent to the State of Pennsylvania a sum of money, for the 
purpose of some public improvement. The amount, though small, is to him important, 
and is a saving from a life income, made with difficulty and privation. If their refusal 
to pay (from which a very large number of English families are suffering) had been the 
result of war,j>roduced by the unjust aggression of powerful enemies ; if it had arisen 
from civil discord; if it had proceeded from an improvident application of means in 
the first years of self-government ; if it were the act of a poor State struggling against 
the barrenness of nature, — every friend of America would have been contented to wait 
for better times ; but the fraud is committed in profound peace, by Pennsylvania, the 
richest State in the Union, after the wise investment of the borrowed money in roads 
and canals, of which the repudiators arc every day reaping the advantage. It is on act 
of bad faith which (all its circumstances considered) has no parallel, and no excuse. 

“ Nor is it only the loss of property which your petitioner laments: he laments still 
more that immense power which the bad faith of America has given to aristocraticaj 
opinions, and to the enemies of free institutions in the Old World. It is in vain any 
longer to appeal to history, and to point out the wrongs which the many have received 
from the few. The Americans, who boast to have improved the institutions of the Old 
World, have at least equalled its crimes. A great nation, after trampling under foot all 
earthly tyranny, has been guilty of a fraud as enormous as ever disgraced the worst king 
of the most degraded nation of Europe. 

** It is most painful to your petitioner to see that American citizens excite, wherever 
they may go, tlie recollections that they belong to a dishonest people, who pride them¬ 
selves on having tricked and pillaged Europe ; and this mark is fixed by their faithless 
legislators, on some of the best and most honourable men in the world, whom every 
Englishman has been eager to see, and proud to receive. 

“ It is a subject of serious concern to your petitioner that you are losing all that 
power which the friends of freedom rejoiced that you possessed, looking upon you as 
the ark of human happiness, and the most splendid picture of justice and of wisdom 
that the world had yet seen. Little did the friends of America expect it, and sad is the 
spectacle, to see you rejected by every State in Europe, as a nation with whom no con¬ 
tract can be made, because none will be keptunstable in the very foundations of social 
life, deficient in the elements of good faith, men who prefer any load of infamy, however 
great, to any pressure of taxation, however light. 

“ Nor is it only this gigantic bankruptcy for so many degrees of longitude and lati¬ 
tude which your petitioner deplores, but he is alarmed also by that total want of shame 
with which these things have been done, the callous immorality with which Europe has 
been plundered, that deadness of the moral sense which seems to preclude all return to 
honesty, to perpetuate this new infamy, and to threaten its extension over every State of 
the Union. 

“ To any man of real philanthropy, who receives pleasure from the improvements of 
the world, the lepudiation of the public debts of America, and the shameless manner in 
which it has been talked of and done, is the most melancholy event which has happened 
during the existence of the present generation. Your petitioner sincerely prays that the 
great and good men still existing among you may, by teaching to the U. States the 
deep disgrace they have incurred in the Old World, restore them to moral health, to 
that high position they have lost, and which, for the happiness of mankind, it is so im¬ 
portant they should ever maintain ; for the U. States are now working out the greatest 
of all political problems, and upon that confederacy the eyes of thinking men are in¬ 
tensely fixed, to see how far the mass of mankind can be trusted with the management 
of their own affairs, and the establishment of their own happiness.” 

FURS, in commerce, the skins of different animals, covered, for the most part, with 
thick fine hair, the inner side being converted by a peculiar process into a sort of leather. 
Furs, previously to their undergoing this process, are denominated peltry, 

Reaver fur, from its extensive use in the liat manufacture, is a very important commercial article. 
That made use of in this country is almost entirely brought from North America. It is gradually 
becoming scarcer and dearer, being now obtainable only in considerable quantities from the most 
northerly and inaccessible districts. The fur of the middle-aged or young animal, called cub beaver, is 
most esteemed. It is the finest, most glossy, ami takes the best dye. Fitch, or the fur of the fltchet or 
polecat, is principally imported Trom Germany: it is soft and warm, but the unpleasant smell which 
adheres to it depresses its value. Martin and mink (a diminutive species of otter) are principally im¬ 
ported from the U. States and Canada. The fur of the musquash or musk rat (a diminutive species of 
beaver) is imported in vast quantities from our possessions in North America; which also supply us 
with considerable quantities of otter kins. Nutria skins are principally brought from Buenos Ayres. 
The more valuable iurs, as ermine, sable, &c., come principally from Russia. 

FUR TRADE. We are indebted for the following details with respect to the fur 
trade to one of the most extensive and intelligent fur merchants of London. 

“ Though practically engaged in the fur trade, I fear I shall be able to say little with regard to it not 
already known to you ; but were I to write on the subject, 1 should divide the trade into !4, or rather 3 
classes. 


2 R 2 
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«• i The 1st class would comprise at tides of necessity; among which I should principally number an 
Immense variety of Iamb skins, varying so widely from each other in size, quality,colour, and value, that, 
to most persons, they would appear as the produce of so many different spedes of animals. These lamb 
skins are produced in all parts of the globe, and are every where consumed; but they form, in particular, 
an essential part of the dress of thousands among the lower classes in Russia, Roland, East Prussia, Hun¬ 
gary, Bohemia, and Saxony. In Russia and other cold climates, the skins of various otiior animals may 
be considered-as articles oT actual necessity. •<. 

“ 2. The 2d class would in a measure form part of the first, as it also comprises furs which through 
habit and fashion have now become articles of necessity. I should here enumerate all those different 
skms commonly called hatting furs. Few who are not acquainted with this branch of the fur trade can 
form an idea of its extent. It spreads, of course, over all parts of the globe where hats are worn, and re¬ 
quires very superior judgment and considerable capital toconduct It successfully. The furs now used for 
hat making are beaver, musquash, otter, nutria, hare, and rabbit; but each of these may be subdivided 
Into 20 different sorts or classes. 

“ NeUtria, or nutria, is comparatively a new article. It began first to be imported In large quantities 

about 1810, from the Spanish possessions in South America-(See Nuthia.) The $kin is used for 

different purposes, being either dressed as a peltry, or cut (shorn) as a hatting fur; and if well manu¬ 
factured and prepared. Ft bears some rcsemblanco to beaver fur, and is used for similar purposes. 

“ 3. Under the 3d and Inst class I should bring all those furs which, though continually sold, and 
Used in immense quantities, must still be considered mere articles of fashion, as their value varies 
according to the whims and fancies of different nations. There are, however, exceptions among those ; 
and many furs may be considered as standard articles, since they are always used, though their price is 
much influenced by changes of fashion. 

“ This class comprises an endless variety of furs, as under it may be brought the Bkins of most 
animals In existence; almost all of them appearing occasionally in the trade. 

“ Furs being entirely the produce of nature, which can neither be cultivated nor increased, their value 
is not influenced by fashion alone, but depends materially on the larger or smaller supplies received. 
The weather has great influence on the quality and quantity of furs imported from all quarters of the 
globe ; and this circumstance renders the fnr trade more difficult, perhaps, and precarious than any other. 
The quality, and consequently the price, of many furs will differ every year. It would be completely im¬ 
possible to state the value of the different articles of furs, the trade being the most fluctuating Imaginable. 

I have often seen the same article rise and fall 100, 200, and 300 per cent, in the course of a twelvemonth ; 
nay, in several instances, in the space of 1 month only. 

*• Among the furs which always rank very high (though,like all the rest, they change In value) may be 
specified the Siberian sable, and the black and silver fox. These articles are at all times comparatively 
very scarce, and command high prices. 

“ The chief supplies of peltries are received from Russia (particularly the Asiatic part of that empire), 
and from North America. Blit many other countries produce very beautiftd and useful furs ; and though 
we are most indebted to Asia and America, Europe furnishes a very considerable quantity. Africa and 
Australia are of little importance to the fur trade, as, from their situation, they furnish but few articles, 
and consume still less. From the former we draw leopard and tiger skins (the most beautiful of that 
spneies), while the only production of the latter is the kangaroo ; this, however, Is never used as a fur 
being chiefly consumed by leather dressers and tanners for the sake of its pelt. 

“ Besides numerous private traders, there are several fur companies of very old standing, who in various 
countries do a great amount of business. Among these, the IIudson’s Bay Company (in London) deserves 
to he mentioned first, not only from the extent of their business, but because it is one of the oldest 
chartered companies in England. 

“ The American Fur Company (in New York) stands next. They chiefly trade to London, whither 
they send the produce of the U. States and otht* parts of North America. 

“ The 3d company is the Russo-American (in Moscow). They trade to the Russian possessions on 
the western coast of North America, whence they draw their supplies, which are chiefly consumed in 
Russia, and sent to China. 

“ The 4th and last company of any consequence is the Danish Greenland Company (In Copenhagen). 
They do but a very limited business ; exposing their goods for sale once a year in Copenhagen. 

“ The principal consumption of the furs which I should bring under the head of the 3d class, is in 
China, Turkey, and Russia, and among the more civilised countries of Europe, particularly in England. 
Germany consumes a considerable quantity. The consumption of America is comparatively little. In 
Africa, none but the Egyptians wear fur. In Australia, none is consumed. 

“ Ilatting furs are used throughout Europe (with the exception of Turkey and Greece), and in 
America ; but by far the principal trade in these articles is carried on in London and New York. 

“ Most of the companies sell their goods by public sale, and the principal fur fairs are held at Kiachta 
(on the borders of China) ; Nijui Novgorod, between Moscow and Cusan, in Russia ; and twice a year 
at Leipslc_.(See Fairs.) 

“ it is a remarkable feature of the fur trade, that almost every country or town which produces and 
exports furs, imports and consumes the fur of some other place, frequently the most distant. It is but 
seldom that an article is consumed in the country where it is produced, though that country may con¬ 
sume furs to a very great extent.” 

The following details with respect to the North American fur trade may not be 
uninteresting.- — 

This trade was first practised by the French settlers at Quebec and Montreal ; anrl 
consisted then, as now, inbartering fire-arms, ammunition, cloth, spirits, and other articles 
in demand among the Indians, for beaver and other skins. In 1070, Charles II. esta¬ 
blished the Hudson’s Bay Company, to which he assigned the exclusive privilege of 
trading with the Indians in and about the vast inlet known by the name of Hudson’s 
Bay. The company founded establishments at Forts Churchill and Albany, Nelson 
Itiver, and other places on the west coast of the bay. But the trade they carried on, 
though said to be a profitable one, was of very limited extent; and their conduct on 
various occasions shows how thoroughly they were “ possessed with tbat spirit of 
jealousy which prevails in some degree in all knots and societies of men endued with 
peculiar privileges.” — ( European Settlements , vol. ii. p.268.) Mr. Burke has, in the 
same place, expressed his astonishment that the trade has not been thrown open. But 
as the company’s charter was never confirmed by any act of parliament, all British 
subjects are lawfully entitled to trade with those regions ; though, from the difficultly 
attached to the trade, the protection required in carrying it on, and the undisguised 
hostility which private traders hare experienced from the agents of the company, tha 
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latter have been allowed to monopolise it with but little opposition. In 1783-4, the 
principal traders engaged in the fur trade of Canada formed themselves into an associ¬ 
ation known by the name of the North-West Company, having their chief establishment 
at Montreal. This new company prosecuted the trade with great enterprise and very 
considerable success. The course of their proceedings in their adventurous under¬ 
takings has been minutely described by Mr. Mackenzie, one of the agents of the 
company, in his Voyage from. Montreal , through the Continent of America . This gentle¬ 
man informs us, that some of those engaged in this trade are employed at the astonishing 
distance of upwards of 4,000 miles north-west of Montreal 1 A very numerous caravan, 
if we may so call it, sets out every year for Le Grande Portage , on Lake Superior, 
where they meet those who have wintered in the remoter establishments, from whom 
they receive the furs collected in the course of the season, and whom they, at the same 
time, furnish with fresh supplies of the various articles required in the trade. Fort 
Chcpeywan, on the Lake of the Hills, in Ion. 110° 26' W., used to be one of the most 
distant stations of the servants of the North-West Company; but many of the Indians 
who traded with the fort came from districts contiguous to, and sometimes even beyond, 
the Ilocky Mountains. 

The competition and success of the North-West Company seem to have roused the 
dormant energies of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The conflicting interests and pre¬ 
tensions of the two associations were naturally productive of much jealousy and ill-will. 
Under the auspices of the late Earl of Selkirk, who was for a considerable period at the 
head of the Hudson’s Bay Company, a colony was projected and founded on the Red 
River, which runs into Lake Winnipcc. The North-West Company regarded this 
establishment as an encroachment upon their peculiar rights; and the animosities thence 
arising led to the most violent proceedings on the part of the servants of both companies. 
At length, however, the more moderate individuals of each party began to perceive that 
their interests were not materially different; and the rival companies, wearied and im¬ 
poverished by their dissensions, ultimately united under the name of the Hudson's Bay 
Fur Company , which at present engrosses most of the fur trade of British America. The 
most important part of the trade is still carried on from Montreal in the way described 
by Mr. Mackenzie. 

The North American Fur Company, the leading directors of which reside in the city 
of New York, have long enjoyed the principal part of the Indian trade of the great 
lakes and the Upper Mississippi. But, with the exception of the musk rat, most of the 
fur-clad animals are exterminated in the vicinity of the lakes. The skins of racoons 
are of little value; and the beaver is now scarce on this side the Rocky Mountains. 


An Account of the Quantities of the principal Varieties of Fur imported in 1851, specifying the Countries 
whence they were brought, and the Quantity furnished by each Country. 


Countries. 

£ 


Fitch. 

Goat. 

Kid. 

Lamb. 

1;, 

.Minx. 

Musquash. 

j 

Seal. 

Sheep. 

i 


I 

w 







£ 


1 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

A To, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ao. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Russia 


138,218 

11, .570 




10,510 




12,769 

Ill 

2,848,628 

Norway 




11,118 

431 


32 




5.338 

806 

Denmark - 
Hanseatic 
Towns - 

" 

* 

- 

15 

- 

459 

- 

- 

- 

2,00.5 

39,801 

15 


45 

91,430 

3.5,234 

1.5.737 

17.5 

53,695 

96,0U> 

5,355 

40,598 

2,902 

87,992 

1,713 

1,729,654 

Hull mil 



3,781 

161,378 

.506 

500 




7,223 

3,390 

Belgium - 



7,931- 

7,268 

16,014 


1,20.5 




48 

oh 





7,373 

35,173 

517,752 

51,388 

15,80.5 

141 

13,365 



20,230 

48 

1 taly 



* 

2I)H 

27,191 

1,272,563 


' 




2,82 i 


Dominions 




88 

2,197 

158,211 

2,040 





16,512 


Morocco - 
British S. 


- 

~ 

7,350 

* 

' 



' 


- 

18,238 


Africa 
British Ter¬ 

■ 

- 

* 

l18,551 


* 

* 

' 

' 

- 

4,488 

226,577 


ritories in 














K. Indie* - 

- 

- 


331,031 

52,1.30 

961 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

324,574 

4 

British N. 

Ameiiea - 
U. Slate* of 

59,692 

819 

- 

23 

- 

2 

86,249 

25,822 

323,321 

2,75 1 

198,669 

- 

4,141 

America - 
Itio tie la 

184 

13 

' 

59,759 

- 

' 

7,496 

160,408 

1,163,979 * 

457,671 

1,928 



Plata 
Greenland 
and Davis’s 


' 



' 

55,174 


' 


1 

12,008 

75,228 


Strait* 









_ 


97,325 



Other Parts 

39 

- 

' 

‘35,924 

- 

j 4,043 

116 

y 

5 

7 

2,117 

45,915 

144 

Total - 

.59.909 i 

230,4 SO 1 6.5,899 

789,95.5 

616,704 

11,600,109 

220,069 

191,72*1 

1,541,268 

165,310 

769,756 

730,204 

1,582,619 


The furs from our North American colonies are mostly all imported by the Hudson's Bay Company, 
by whom they are sold at public sales. 

China is one of the best markets for furs. The Russo-American Fur Company are In the habit of 
carrying a considerable quantity of the furs taken by them in Kamtchatska and Russian America to 
Kiachta, where they are exchanged for tea and other Chinese product. 

• We suspect there Is some error In this statement, and that it includes the Nutria fur from the Rio do la Plata. 
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FUSTIAN (Gcr. Barchent; D\u Fuslein; Fr. Fntainc ; It. Fustagno, Frustagno; 
Sp. Fustan; Rus. Bnmasea ; Pol. Barchan ), a kind of cotton stuff, wealed or ribbed, 

011 PLASTIC (Ger. Gelhholz , Fustick ; Du. Geelhout ; Fr. Boisjaune de Bresilj It. Legno 
giallo de Brasilio; Sp. Palo del Brasilamarillo ), the wood of a species of mulberry 
( Morns tinctoria ), growing in most parts of South America, in the United States, and 
the West India Islands. 

It is a large and handsome tree ; and the timber, though, like most other dye woods, brittle, or at least 
easily splintered, is hard and strong. It is very extensively used as an ingredient in the dyeing of yellow, 
and is largely Imported for that purpose. Of 10.800 tons of fustic imported into Great Britain in 1850, 
.0,395 tons were brought from New Granada, 2,070 ditto from the British West Indies, 1.039 ditto from 
Cuba 945 ditto from the United States, 750 ditto from Mexico, and 6G9 ditto from Brazil. Fustic from 
Cuba fetchcs full 30 per cent, more in the London market than that of Jamaica or Colombia. At present 
the price of the former varies from 9/. to 9/. 10s. a ton, while the latter varies from 57. 5s. to 07. a ton. 
The consumption amounts to about 0,000 tons a year. The duty on fustic was abolished In 1845. 

Xante or young fustic, is really a species of sumach ( li/ius colinus Lin.), and is quite distinct from the 
morus tinctoria , or oil fustic ; the latter being a large American tree, while the former is a small Euro- 
pean shrub. It grows in Italy and the south of France, but Is principally exported from the Ionian 
Islands and Patras in the Morea. It imparts a beautiful bright yellow dye to cottons, &c., which, when 
proper mordants are used, is very permanent. It is conveniently stowed amongst a cargo of dry goods, 
us it may be cut into pieces of any length without injury. Only a small quantity of this species of sumach 
is impoitcd. Itiprice fluctuates considerably. 


G. 

G ALACZ or GALATZ, a town of Moldavia, on the left bank of the Danube, be¬ 
tween the confluence of the Serctli and Pruth with lhat river, lat. 45° 25' N.,long. 28° 
K. It is ill built and dirty, though in these respects it has latterly been much 
improved. Pop. supposed to amount to 25,000. The trade of the town is chiefly 
carried on by Greek merchants; hut, within the last few years, various English and 
other foreigners have formed establishments in it. Though at a considerable distance 
inland, Galacz is in the best position for becoming the port of the Danube. At 
present, however, it is little more than the port of Moldavia, Ibraiia or Brahilow, 
about 12 miles farther inland, being the port of Wallachia. The commercial importance 
of these ports, and indeed of the Danube, dates only from the treaty of Adiianople 
in 1829. Previously to that epoch the trade of the principalities laboured under 
the most oppressive restrictions, and was principally carried on by land. But all 
articles of native produce may now be freely exported cither by sea or land, on paying 
moderate duties; and the duties on imports are also, for the most part, comparatively 
moderate. The probability indeed seems to be that Galaez, “the Alexandria,” as it 
lias been called, “of the Scythian Nile,” will at no very distant period become a first- 
rate emporium. The rescuing of Moldavia and Wallachia from Turkish misgovern- 
ment has been of signal advantage; and it is to be hoped that they may never again 
he subjected to its paralysing influence. The establishment of a regular intercourse by 
means of steam packets between Vienna and Galacz, and thence, by the Black Sea, 
with Constantinople and Trebizond, has already done a great deal, and will every day do 
more, to introduce a spirit of improvement into the vast and fertile, but long neglected, 
countries traversed by the Danube in the lower part of its course. The capacities of 
this great river as a commercial highway are certainly unequalled by those of any other 
European stream ; and their full development would be of immeasurable advantage, 
not merely to the countries on its banks, but to all commercial nations. 

Exports and Imports. — Moldavia and Wallachia are very productive provinces, being 
fruitful both of corn and cattle. The high prices of corn in France, Italy, and England, 
in 1846 and 1847, gave an extraordinary stimulus to the export trade of Galacz and 
Ibraiia. The expoits of wheat from both ports, in 1847, amounted to no fewer than 
570,978 quarters, worth on board-ship 875,603/.; the exports of Indian corn during the 
same year were 937,720 quarters, worth 1,172,150/.; and among the other exports were 
about 320,000 quarters of barley, and 42,000 cwt. of tallow, with a variety of inferior ar¬ 
ticles. The total value of the exports from the two ports during the above year amounted 
to the very large sum of 2,368,472/., of which about two thirds were from Ibraiia. 

The quality of the wheat, which is partly hard and partly soft, was, a few years ago, 
very inferior, being generally damp, and having an earthy smell from its being kept in 
pits dug in the ground. Latterly, however, it has been much improved ; and the liner 
samples now fetch, in Marseilles, Genoa, and Leghorn, within from 3 to 4 per cent, of 
the price of Odessa wheat. In 1852 we imported 86,140 quarters of Wallachian and 
Moldavian wheat, with no fewer than 626,714 do. Indian corn. Both provinces fatten 
large herds of cattle, particularly Moldavia, which annually sends great numbers to the 
Austrian states. Tallow may be had in large quantities, its annual produce in Wal¬ 
lachia only being estimated at about 3,000,000 okes, or 8,500,000 lbs. Until within 
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these few years the tallow shipped at Galacz was burdened with a heavy export duty, 
which checked its sale, and consequently, also, its growth. Happily, however, that 
duty is now reduced to 3 pec cent., and the exportation is rapidly increasing. 'I he 
quality of the Danubian tallow is excellent. Among the other articles of export are 
wool, timber, hides, and skins, lard, butter, bristles, bones, jerked beef, linseed, barilla, 
yellow berries, coarse cheese, Ac. Timber of the finest quality may be had in any 
quantity ; but as it can only be advantageously exported in large ships, which cannot 
w)ien laden make their way over the bar, the trade in it has hitherto been confined 
within comparatively narrow limits. One, however, would be disposed to think that 
this difficulty might be obviated by sending down the timber in rafts and loading out¬ 
side the bar. 

Notwithstanding the recent period at which the navigation of the Danube has been opened, and the 
barbarous state of the countries in the lower part of its course, the value of the exports from Galacz 
and Ibraila probably at this moment (1853) exceed 1,800,000/. a year, of which from 750,000/. to 800,000/. 
may he from the former. But, considerable us this Is, it is nothing to what it certainly would be were 
civilisation to make utiy considerable progress in the countries traversed bythe Danube after it leaves 
the Austrian dominions, and still more were the river to become, as it naturally is, the principal channel 
for the conveyance of products to and from Hungary and Transylvania. 

The great articles of import are manufactured cotton goods, and cotton twist, principally from England, 
tho demand for which is rapidly increasing ; with sugar, coffee, and other colonial products ; olives and 
olive oil, iron and steel, hardware, &c. 

Entrance to Galacz _Of the three principal mouths of the river, the Soulineh (middle) 

tnoutb, in lat. 45° 10' 30" N., long. 29° 41' 20" E., is the only one accessible by ves¬ 
sels of considerable burden. The depth of water on the bar, at its entrance, ^ mile 
from the shore, varies from 10 to 13 and 14 feet, according to the season of the year, 
and the direction of the wind. When the latter blows from the E. it is opposed by 
tho current of water flowing from the W., so that the bar is rapidly increased by 
the deposit thereon of the mud brought down by the river ; and when, on the con¬ 
trary, the current and the wind coincide, the mud is carried out into tho sea, and the 
depth of water on the bar is progressively augmented. The assistance of a powerful 
dredging machine, or machine fitted to stir up the mud, or other deposit forming the 
bar during the prevalence of westerly winds, would be of great importance ; and it is 
believed that with its agency the channel might be very materially deepened. Great 
complaints have been made of the state of the navigation of the Danube during the 
present year (1853). It appears to have been occasioned partly by difficulties arising 
out of the disputes between Russia and Turkey, and partly by the prevalence of easterly 
winds. But it would be easy by erecting a light-house to mark the entrance to the 
river, and employing a dredging machine and steam tugs, to obviate the physical ob¬ 
structions to the navigation. From the bar to Galacz and Ibraila, there is nowhere 
less than 18 feet water, and in many places from CO to 70 feet. Vessels of 300 tons lie 
close to the quays at Galacz. The shores at the mouth of the river being low and 
bordered with reeds and shoals, vessels intending to enter the river generally make 
the small rocky islet of Phidonisi, or Serpent’s Isle*, in lat. 45° 15' 15" N., long. 
30° lO 7 SO" E., whence the Soulineh mouth bears W. by S., distant 23 miles. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Cunningham, the first objects seen, on nearing the shore, are the 
masts of vessels in the river and the houses in the town of Soulineh, which, however, 
are very low. Ilagemeister says that there is a wooden tower on the south shore at 
the entrance to the river; but, though the contrary has been often affirmed, and its 
position given in Arrowsmith’s map, there is certainly no lighthouse. When a ship 
a[ proaches the entrance, a boat from the Russian captain of the port goes offi and 
by waving a red flag indicates the course to be kept. Lighters are generally 
stationed without the bar, into which large ships discharge apart of their cargoes; and 
pilots may generally be obtained from them or other vessels. As the current is some¬ 
times very strong, and difficult to stem, a proper establishment of steam tugs at the 
mouth of the river would be a great advantage. An E. S. E. wind carries a vessel from 
Soulineh to Galacz through all the different reaches of the river; but otherwise 
the navigation is difficult, and towing is in parts necessary. 

Frost usually sets in on the Danube in the month of December, and continues till the month of March ; 
in 1833, however, there was no frost. Freights in the ports of the Danube are always from 20 to 25 per 
cent, higher than in Odessa; premiums of insurance, on the contrary, are not higher than at the latter, 
except on such vessels as, on account of their size, arc obliged to discharge outside the bar. 

Jtfcxity, Wfi%htt, and Meant re*. — These are mosUy the game | Galacz —Durat blane = pia. 44. Silver ruble = 15 p )a . 
an at Constantinople, whlrh gee. Accounts are kept in piastres 1 Spanish dollar = 19 pia. 32 para*. Turkish yerim-llk, old 
and pat as. 1 plastre=40 paras. I coinage =19 pi*. 32 paras; Turkish yermelik, new coinage. 


* This island was famous in antiquity for its temple in honour of Achilles, to wlrbm it was sacred. 
If was called Leuce , or the White Island, from the myriads of sea-fowl by which it was usually covered. 
There seems to be no good foundation for the modern notion of its being infested with serpents. It is 
singular, however, seeing that it is now annually passed by numbers of European Bbips, that it should 
not hiive been visited by any traveller. It may be expected to contain some remains of antiquity— (See 
ClarkeTravels in Russia, Turkey , %c. 8vo. edit. voi. ii. p. 394—401 
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= 17 pi*, lo para*. Austrian swanzikm=3 pia. 5 paras. 

Is to be observed that when exchanges are so high that it is 
requisite to remit in specie, any of these coins m*y go to a 
premium, according as it suite better than others for the re¬ 
mittance; and just now,o<flng to the want of bills to remit 
to Austria, the ducat blanc = 44 pia. 20 paras. 

Ibraila lias two rates of currency, the one for charges, 
-which is the same as in Galacz, and the other for the purchase 
of merchandise, as follows : — Ducat blanc = 32 pia.; Spanish 
dollar— H4pla.; Turkish yermelik. old coinage, = 11J pia.; 
Turkish yermelik, new coinage, = 12 pia. 28 paras; swan- 
xlkcr — 2 pia. 12 paras. Nrte. —The same as In Ualacz, any of 
these coins may go to a premium. 

Oatacs and ibraila. — All duties are paid in both places. In 
the course of the Treasury, as follows : -- Ducat blanc = 
31£ pia.; silver ruble = 104 pia.; Spanish dollar =14 pia.; 
Turkish yermelik, old, 14 pia.; swanziker s= 2j pia. 

The ducat blanc weighs 1 Turkish drachm. 

Exchan fret .— Hills can generally be sold on the following 
places, and the present (1842) rates are as noted: it must be ob¬ 
served, however, that these rates are very high ; and when a 
great deal of paper is offering, they may go 4 per cent lower. 

Piae. Par at. 


Vienna’ 1 
Trieste I 

Sol“ le 7 * -3 m/date 

Leghorn I 
J-ondon J 

Odessa - - 10d./kt. 

Constantinople - 111 

Weights. — Galacz and Ihralla. 400 drams = l oke. 
ekes — 1 cant.tr. 

Meat urn. _ Gal act and Ibraila. 20 bannlza x= 1 kilo, 
kilo of Galacz =3 2 kilo of Ibraila. 


per florin. 

9 13 florin. 

3 26 franc. 

3 2d franc. 

, 3 4 lira. 

90 20 £ sterl. 

420 per 100 roubles. 

* 100 of Galacz. 


44 


Corretpondeuce qf Weight* and Measures of Oalacs with 
thotc q}' Foreign Placet. 


39‘okes 
78 — 

44 — 

12 ] - 

lOO kilo of Ualacz 
100 — 

loo — 

100 — 

loo _ 

160 okes linseed . 


- = 1 cwt. English. 

- = 100 kilogrammes. 

- = 100 fund of*Vienna. 

- — 1 pud of Russia. 

- = 150 Imperial quarters. 

- = 435 hectolitres. 

- = 425 stajo of Venice. 

- = GOO sacks of Leghorn. 

- t= 280 dietw ei ts of Odessa 

- = 1 Imperial quarter. 

- = 1 hectolitre. 

- = 1 chetwert. 

- = 2] Imperial quarters. 
Note —These measures generally measure out somewhat less. 


Charges on Shipping, S(c. in Galacz and Ibraila. 

Pori Charges. — In Ualacz anchorage is 30 pia., and a guar¬ 
dian for 5 days* observation 5 pia. per day. In Ibraila an¬ 
chorage Is 174 pia., and guardian for 5 days’ observation 
5 pia. per day. 

Quarantine. —Vessels generally remain in quarantine during 
their stay, as little or no advantage is gained hy taking pra- 

'Vessels wishing to take pratique mar obtain it in 14 to 21 
days according to the state of health iii Turkey, hy taking a 
Health Office guard on board; or the captain alone may take 
pratique, the same as any passenger, by going into the laz- 
zaret. During the last year, as the health was good in Con¬ 
stantinople and along the Danube, the quarantine was only 
seven days. 


Note of Export® from Galacz by Sea in 1851, in English Weights and Measures, and Value of the same 
in Sterling Money, free on Hoard. 


Articles. 

Weight 

Measure. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total Value. 

Wheat • 

Indian com - 

Ilse - - • - 

Tallow and cborvlce J 

Ox hides - - - - 

Wine - 

Flanks mid deals - 

Masts and spars - 

Sundries «... 

Total 

Quarters. 

Cwt. 

Gallons. 

J’nets. 

Rafts. 

134,174 

350,682 

71,0/4 

4,319 

1,417 

86,400 

429.515 

£ 1 . d. 

1 1 0 

0 1f> 0 

011 0 
111 0 

0 10 0 

0 0 s 

0 0 4 

00 0 0 | 

£ 

111,198 

2X0,515 

49,7 lb 

7,395 

773 

2, XXO 

7,158 

3,500 

3, :05 

_£40(1,508 


Destination of Vessels departing loaded from Galacz, and Cargoes of same in 1851. 


Destination. 

No. of 
Vessels. 

Wheat. 

Indian Corn. 

Rye. 

Tallow. 

Sundries. 

Constantinople * 

Trieste and Venice - 
Ionian Island* 

Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles 
England f - 
North of Europe 

Odessa ] • 

Total 

176 

87 

5 

35 

296 

14 

6 

qrs. 

41,981 

23,281 

14 

30.427 

35,368 

20,077 

4,332 

3,316 

295,200 

1,360 

qrs. 

6,205 

37,682 

810 

15,664 

10,633 

end. 

2,424 

1,925 

* 1,364 qrs. harley; 429,515 planks 
and deals; 700 cwt. salt; 18 casks 
wine; 5 rafts, and C pairs mill¬ 
stones. 

f .503qrs. linsred ; ICO tons cal 
c-ined bones; 102 bales wool; 1,517 
ox hides. 

4 411 casks wine; 993 barrels 

619 

1. 134,071 

350.682 

71,021 

4.3,19 

“ uts ~ . 


Note of Exports from Ibraila hy Sea in 1851, in English Weights and Measures, and Value of the same 
in Sterling Money, free on Board. . 


Mt <vhondUe. 

Quantity 

— 

| Value. 

Total 

Value. 

Merchandise. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Total 

Wheat - * qrs. 

Indian com - — 

Harley - - — 1 

Wool - - ll»s. 

Tallow and chervlce cwt. I 
Rutter, or mantecca . — | 

283,106 
646,617 
105,597 1 
129,896 
30,0,38 
428 | 

£0 18 0 
0 12 6 
0 JO 0 
0 0 8 
! 1 JO 0 
2 0 0; 

£254,795 

404,136 

62,799 

4,3.30 

45,057 

856 

Cheese, or caskaval - cwt. 
Staves - - pieces 

Hone ash • - tons j 

! Sundries - - j 

1 Total - 1 

1,161 

550,0.39 
705 | 

£0 13 0 
0 0 4 

3 5 0 

* " 

t 7'.8 

",'67 
2,291 
3,968 


- - 1 

£778,157 


Destination of Vessels departing loaded from Ibraila, and Cargoes of the same, in 1851. 


Destination. 

No. of 
Vessels. 

Wheat. 

Indian 

Com. 

Barley, 

Sundries. 

Constantinople 

Trie te and Venloe 

Ionian Islands 

Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles 
England - 

Total 

490 

188 

16 

55 

320^ 

fre. 

103,144 

31,103 

13,273 

26,993 

100,593 

qre. 

181,330 

172,105 

1,397 

4,903 

286,882 

qre. 

104,569 

1,028 

i 

(30,038 cwt. tallow; 62 cwt. postroma ; 

) 82 cwt tobacco; 428cwt. butler; 766 

1 cwt. potash; 61 qrs. kidney beans; 
l 1.164 cwt. cheese, and 132 hides. 

1,668 qrs. rapeseetl.. 

650,039 staTes; 129,896 lbs. wool. 

(37 qrs. linseed; 596 qrs. rapeseed, and 
l 705 tons bone-ash. 

1,049 

233.106 

646,617 

105,597 


* Tallow Is hare divided into two qualities, called tallow and 
chervice. The latter it the clean fat of the carcass and marrow 
boiled, and is much used In Constantinople for culinary pur- 
pones. tallow is the fat of the Intestines, feet, fcc. boiled. It 
Is generally sold in parcels, consisting of) cherrice and § tallow. 


For the Constantinople market chcrvlce is worth 10 per cent, 
more than tallow, but for oUier European markets tallow U 
worth as much as chmice. — (Cunningham on the Trade qf the 
Danube, p. 2.) 
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ThUlct.—An ad valorem duty of 3 per cent, is levied on all 
articles, except provisions. Imported into, or exported from, 
the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. Government 
reserves to itself the power of prohibiting the exportation of 
any article, but It has to give a month's previous notice of any 
such prohibition. 

Galacz is a free port; that is, a port at which all commodities 
may be landed, warehoused, re-exported, and consumed in the 
town, free of duty. Quarantine regulations are strictly en¬ 
forced, unless performed previously to entering the rlveT. 

Ismail and Keni, ports of the Russian province of lless- 
orabia, are situated on the Danube, and are both, but espo- 

Pro formA Invoice of Wheat purctu 


dally Ismail, a good deal nearer its mouth than Galarr; but 
they are much less considerable in point of commercial im¬ 
portance. Having little importation, their trade is confined 
almost entirely to the exportation of corn, and even in this 
respect they are very inferior to Galacz and Hrahilow. They 
arc subject to the Russian duties and regulations. 

We have gleaned these particulars from a variety of works, 
but principally from the valuable Rrport by Mr. Cunningham, 
now vlce-ionsul at Brahiiow, printed at Galacz in 1st I ; the 
work of Hagemelster, On the Commerce qf the Black Sea, 
Kng. Trans, pp. 83—95, See .; Pur day's Sailing Directiont to 
the Black Sea, p. 193, &c. 

ed in Galacz, and put free on board. 


Kilo 1000 wheat at 150 pias. ^ kilo 
Kilo 30 loss on biftlng. 

Kilo 970 shipped. 


„ CiiAnaits. 

Duty on kilo 970, @ pias. 4. — D 31J = 44 
Town duly, @ paras 10 ^1 kilo - 

Measuring on purchasing, (eg paras 6 kilo - 
Porterage receiving, (§, paras 20 ^ kilo 
Sifting, (u) paras 20 ^Tkilo - 

Cartage in warehouse according to distance, paras 30 ^1 kilo on kilos 970 

Measuring shipping on kilos 970 ($ paras 12 - 

Porterage on shipping kilos 970 (ry paras 20- 

CArtagc on shipping, paras 30 - 

Warehouse, J per cent. - 

Brokerage, A per cent. - - - - - 

Sc.indaglio Cox for measure - 
Attendance of warehouseman - 

Postage and petty expenses ----- 


Commission, 3 per cent. 

Dill brokerage, 1 per cent. - 


I Pias . 
150,000 O 


150 

500 

500 

727 

291 

483 

727 

750 

750 


10,974 19 


160,974 19 
4,829 22 
165 9C 


Tial 1 65,969 3 7 


When the grain is shipped direct from the warehouse of the seller, without being transported to the warehouse of the buyer, 
then the charges will be less by the cartage and porterage passed for that purpose. 

When the season is advanced and the streets in bad order, the charges of embarking will be something more. 


Pro formA Invoice of Tallow purchased at Ibraila in Hides and melted into Casks, put free on board 

in Galacz. 


Cask Ok 94,342 

Tare of hides, low on melting 5,658 C per cent. 

Purchased Ok lOO.OOo" at 108 para 
32 Piast. Ibraila -«*44 Piast. Galacz - - . 

ClIAROKS. 

Export on duty No. 60,000 tallow, P. 21. 

„ „ 34,342 chervicc, P. 3. 

P. 253,026 at 3 per cent. P. 7590. D. 31 j « 44 
Town duty on 1’. 253,026 at | per cent. - 

’Weighing, receiving, para 12 per 100 okes ... 

Porterage, receiving, ami stoning on hides 2,902 at I*. 2J 

Cartage receiving, P, 14 - - - - • 

t artage from warehouse to melting - 

Porterage, taking out of warehouse, filling casks, and restoring, P. 1 per 100 okes 

Hue of melting-house coopers - 

Firewood for melting - - » 

Cost of 400 casks heading, P, 40 

Carting, shipping, P. \{ per cask - - - - 

Porterage, shipping, P. IA per cask - 
Weighing and snipping, P. 1 of Vesterla per cask - 
Quarantine, guards and present - 

Attendance of warehouseman ---■ 

Warehouse rent, J pet cent. - 

Brokerage, $ per w rit. - 

Postages and petty expenses - 

Certificates ------ 


Commission, 3 per cent. 

Sold hides, 290 at P. 34| 
Brokerage, 1 per cent. 
Commission, 1 per cent. 

Bill brokerage, 1 per cent. 


Pias. Par. 
10,601 DO 
883 60 
300 0 
725 0 
435 0 

290 O 
1,000 0 
700 O 
COO 0 
16,000 0 
500 0 

COO 0 
558 73 
100 0 
350 0 
1.85G 25 
1,836 25 
300 0 
40 0 


10,077 50 
201 54 


P. 421,215 11 

9,875 96 


P. 411,730 89 


An Account of the Exports of Wheat and Indian Corn from Galacz during each of the 10 Years ending 

With 1849. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Total. 

1840 

230,568 

189,037 

419,606 

1841 

100,845 

35,394 

136,239 

1842 

154,675 

93,531 

218,206 

1843 

107,634 

140,662 

249,296 

1844 

166,635 

174,023 

340,558 

1845 

180,032 

157,101 

337,133 

1846 

110,902 

336,627 

447,529 

1847 

180,860 

318,605 

499,465 

1849 

113,605 

143,727 

257,332 

1849 

169,022 

248,199 

417,221 


In 1849 there were also exported 62,113 qrs. of rye. In 1847 the total value of the exports from Galacz 
was estimated at 775,53 21. During the same year, 662 loaded vessels left its port, of which 206 were 
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English. The value of the exports from Ibraila in 1847 was about double the value of t'hose from 
Galacz. 

We may avail ourselves of this opportunity to state that there has been an equal, 
or even greater, increase in the exports from Bulgaria, independently of those that 
come down the Danube to Ibraila. About eight or ten years ago, the entire exports 
of wheat from Varna and the other Bulgarian ports between the Gulph of Bourghas and 
Kustenjee, did not certainly exceed 200,000 quarters, whereas in 1847 they amounted 
to 896,000 quarters! And it is necessary to bear in mind that this is exclusive of the 
exports, which are very considerable, from Tulcha, a port of Bulgaria, on the Danube, 
about 40 miles W. of the entrance to the Soulineh mouth. We subjoin some statements 
in regard to the trade of Varna, the capital of Bulgaria, in 1847. 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles Imported into and exported from Varna 

in 1847. 


Import *. 

Exports . 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Value in 
£ sterling. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Value in 

£ sterling. 

Almonds * - cwts. 

I'.irob# - - — 

Coffee - - — 

Cotton twist • • packets 

Cloths, woollen - hales 

•Cloths, cotton - — 

Fl K s ... cwts. 

Iron - tons 

Olive oil * « cwts. 

Olives - - — 

Pepper and other spices lbs. 
Hat,ins - - cwts. 

Sugar - — 

Snap - — 

N,dt - - - ton* 

Tin (in liars) - - hands 

Spirits m . gallons 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Si 

10,803 

1-1,263 

130,000 

200 

200 

3.000 

600 

2,107 

3,000 

14,600 

10,636 

6,266 

1,875 

• J 23 

727 

500,000 

f .0 

6,000 

30,000 

32,000 

10,000 

7,000 

2,100 

7.000 

5,067 

2,400 

1,6)2 

6,322 

11,685 

4,126} 
1,800 
2,000 
75,000 
10,000 

£214,561 

Wheat - • quarters 

Barley - * _ 

Hides - - No. 

Tallow - « cwts. 

Butler - - _ 

Cheese - - _ 

Walnuts - - bushels 

Wool - - ibs. 

Dried beef or pasturnin cwts. 
Miscellaneous, including 
poultry and egg# . 

Total 

377,500 

10,000 

100,000 

02,714 

0,482 

24,000 

lo.ooO 

112,600 
66,817 

471,000 

5,000 

84,466 

J 76,800 
21,816 
6.3,6,36 
1.000 
. 2,000 
25,000 

26,000 

£876.708 


The port of Varna is situated on the W. coast of the Black Sea, at the bottom of a 
rather small bay, about 3 m. N. W. Cape Galata, the latter being in lat. 43° 10 r N., 
long. 27° 5H}/ E. The ordinary anchorage is to the S.E. of the town, in 7 or 8 fathoms, 
bottom sand and oaze. It is open to all winds between E. and S.S.E. Vessels load 
and unload by means of lighters, it being dangerous to approach within less than \ m. 
of the shore. 

Both hard and soft wheat are shipped from Varna, the value of the former being 
from 30 to 40 per cent, greater than that of the latter. An export duty is charged on 
wheat when exported, and hefhga fixed duty of about 2s, 8 d. a quarter, it is high when 
prices are low, and low when they arc high. 

Mouths of the Danube. — There is a great discrepancy in the statements of ancient 
authors as to the number of channels by which the Danube poured its waters into the 
Euxine. —( Cellarii Notitia Orbis Antiqui , lib. ii. cap. 8.) A similar discrepancy exists 
at this moment; some authorities affirming that it has 4, others 5, and others 6 or 
7 mouths. But, as stated above, there are only 3 of any consideitiblc magnitude, 
viz. the Kilia mouth on the north, and successively the Soulineh mouth, and the 
Edrillis mouth. But, besides these, there are other channels of inferior importance, of 
which two, at least, are still more to the south than the Edrillis mouth. In antiquity, 
the most southerly channel was the deepest, and best suited for the purposes of navi¬ 
gation, and was thence called Sacrum. — (See Cellarius ut supra.) It is not, however, 
to be wondered at, that, in the course of so many ages, very great changes should have 
taken place in the channels of the river. It seems probable that the Ostium Sacrum , 
or southern channel of the ancients, may have run between Car sum , now Idirchova, and 
the lake lJalmyris, now llassein, which communicates with the Euxine at Kara 
Kerman, formerly Istropolis , and at a point still more to the south. At any rate, there 
certainly was a channel in the route now pointed out — ( D'AnvWe, Abrege de la Geographic 
Ancienne, tom, i. p. 307.); and as it is a good deal more to the south than the Edrillis 
mouth, with which the Ostium Sacrum has been commonly identified, it would seem to 
have tlie best claim to the distinction of being synonymous with the latter. This 
channel is, in fact, still partially open, and it is staled that the Austrian government has 
seriously entertained a project for making it navigable. There can be no doubt, that if this 
could be effected, it would be of much importance to the trade with Hungary and the 
countries on the upper part of the river, by materially shortening the river navigation, 
and facilitating the transit of ships and goods to and from the Black Sea; but the 
marshy nature of the ground is said to oppose formidable obstacles to the construction 
of a canal. 

Navigation of the Danube. — .Steam navigation wap first established on the Danube 
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in 1830, since which the undertaking has gone on prospering, so much so, that the 
communication between Vienna and Constantinople is now maintained by a line of 
7 or 8 steam vessels. The Austrian steam company, which was the first in the field, have 
extended their scheme by starting vessels between Vienna and Linz, and a Bavarian 
company commenced in 1838 running vessels between Ratisbon and Linz. 

At present (or, very recently) steam boats ply on the Danube as long as the river is 
free from ice (usually from February or March to November), from Ratisbon to Linz, 
once a week; Linz to Vienna, 10 hours, once a week ; Vienna to Presburg and Pesth, 
twice ; Pesth to Drencova, once a week ; GIadova to Galacz, once a week ; Galacz to 
Constantinople, once a fortnight. 

The voyage from Vienna to Constantinople, including stoppages, is seldom per¬ 
formed in less than 14 days, and sometimes occupies 17 ; in returning against the 
stream it takes at least a month, including 10 days quarantine at Orsova. The fare 
was lately, first place, 134 fl., about 13/. ; second place, 94 fl. 

The navigation of the Danube by steamers is unfortunately interrupted for about 50 
miles, between Drencova and Gladova, by rocks and rapids, the lowest and most con¬ 
siderable of which is a sort of cataract, called the “ Irongatc,” about 3 miles below the 
Hungarian frontier. It is worthy of remark that the most illustrious of the Roman 
emperors, Trajan, alive to all the advantages to he derived from the easy navigation of 
the Danube, had with equal industry and sagacity formed a road, or towing path, 
along the river’s edge, for facilitating the operation of towing, of which the remains are 
still extant, with an inscription commemorative of the completion of the works. It 
has been proposed to overcome the difficulties in the way of the navigation by reno¬ 
vating the old Roman road, and deepening the channel contiguous to it. But it rarely 
happens that attempts to improve the navigation in the bed of a river, under any thing 
like similar circumstances, arc even tolerably successful. The better way undoubtedly 
would be, were it practicable, to construct a lateral canal, or rather a canal from the 
mouth of the Bereska to Palankn, which would not only avoid the rapids, but also 
shorten the navigation by getting rid of the bend of the river by Orsova. Rut the 
difficulties in the way of such an undertaking, from the nature of the ground, are said 
to he insuperable ; and it is, therefore, probable that the distance of 50 miles along the 
rapids will continue, if not always, at least for some considerable time, a portage. The 
inconvenience, however, of this break in the navigation has been diminished, as far as 
possible, by the construction of an admirable carriage road, at great expense, by the 
Hungarian diet, from Moldova to Orsova. In the extent of excavations in the rock, 
and terraces of masonry, upon which it is carried, it is not inferior as a specimen 
of engineering to the finest roads over the Alps. Several steamers have been trans¬ 
ported down these rapids at the season of floods, small barges pass them at all times, 
and little boats, laden with wax and wool, are towed up by men and oxen. The pas. 
sengers and goods conveyed by the steamers are transferred from Moldova in row-boats, 
to Gladova, below the Irongatc, where they embark on another steamer. — ( Geog. Diet. 
art. Danube.') 

A railroad is completed from Brunn, the capital of Moravia, to Vienna ; another 
railroad diverges, from the Danube at Linz, north to Budwcis in Bohemia, where it 
reaches the banks of the Muldnu, and through it communicates with the Elbe. 

Junction of the Danube and the Rhine. — The long projected canal to unite the 
Danube and Rhine, the favourite scheme of Charlemagne, having been undertaken 
by the Bavarian government, was completed and opened in 184G. It extends from 
Bamberg, by Erlangen and Nuremberg, to Neumark, joining the Danube at Kellheim, 
a few miles above Ratisbon. The distance between the Maine near Bamberg, and the 
Danube, is about 112 miles; but the actual extent of canal is less, the communication 
being in part effected by the Kegnitz, a tributary of the Maine, and the Altmuhl, a 
tributary of the Danube. There is now, consequently, an internal communication by 
water throughout all the vast country, stretching from the shores of the Netherlands 
to the Black Sea; so that produce shipped at Rotterdam or at Galacz may be conveyed 
from the one to the other in the same vessel. 

GALANGAL (Ger. Galgant; Du. and Fr. Galanga; Rus. Kalgan ; Lat. Galanga; 
Aral). Kusttulk; Chin. Laundon ), the root of the galanga, brought from China and the 
East Indies in pieces about an inch long, and hardly J an inch thick. A larger root of 
the same kind ( Greater Galangal), an inch or more in thickness, is to be rejected. It 
has an aromatic smell, not very grateful; and an unpleasant,, bitterish, extremely 
hot, biting taste. It should he chosen full and plump, of a bright colour, very firm 
and sound: 12 cwt. are allowed to a ton. — (Lewis** Mat . Med.; Milbum's Orient. 
Com.) 

GALBANUM (Fr. Galbannm; Ger. Mutterharz; It. Galbano; Lat. Galbanum; 
Arab. Barzud ), a species of gum resin obtained from a perennial plant ( Galbanum 
officinale ) growing in Africa, near the Cape of Good Hope, and in Syria and Persia. It 
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is brought to this country from the Levant in cases or chests containing from 100 to 
300 lbs. each. The best is in ductile masses, composed of distinct whitish tears agglu¬ 
tinated together by a pale brown or yellowish substance. It is generally much mixed 
with stalks, seeds, and other impurities. The separate tears are considered as the best. 
When the colour is dark brown or blackish, it is to be rejected. It has a strong peculiar 
odour, and a bitterish, warm, acrid taste. —( Thomson's Dispensatory .) 

GALLIPOLI, a sea-port town of S. Italy, k. of Naples, prov. Terra di Otranto, 
on the E. shore of the Gulph of Taranto, on a rocky islet, at the W. extremity 
of a narrow peninsula, to which it is joined by a bridge, lat. 40° 3' N., long. 17° 5S f E. 
It is fortified, has a castle, and is well built. Pop. about 7,000 (6,709 in 1843). It is 
the principal port of the Mediterranean for the shipment of olive oil, and has, in conse¬ 
quence, a considerable trade. 

It is indebted for this distinction, partly to its being situated in a country where oil 
is produced in the greatest abundance, but more, perhaps, to the circumstance of the 
cisterns, cut in the limestone rock on which the town is built, being peculiarly well 
fitted for the preservation of the oil. They do not differ much in appearance from a 
comnion water tank. They are usually under the houses of the inhabitants ; arc arched 
over, with the exception of a circular hole, into which the oil is poured, and through 
which it is again drawn up. It will keep in these cisterns for an indefinite period; 
and is materially improved, not only in clearness, but also in flavour. When the oil 
is to be shipped, it is drawn off from the cisterns into uteri or skins, which arc carried 
on men’s backs to the shore, where the casks, being filled, are conveyed in lighters to 
the ships.—(Sec art. Olive Oil in this Dictionary.) Of 16,964 tuns olive oil im¬ 
ported into the U. K. in 1849, 9,661 tuns were from the k. of Naples, and princi¬ 
pally from this port. 

Gallipoli has no harbour, hut a hay or roadstead N.E.of the town. The latter has from 10 to 12 
fathoms water; but it shoals towards shore, and vessels of considerable burden should not come within 
less than a musket shot of the land. Those that come nearest to the shore moor, with their heads to the 
N.W. with 2 cables out a-head and 2 a-stern in from 1G to 20 feet water. The only danger in enteiing 
or leaving the road3 is a blind rock at their entrance, about 500 yards N. N. K. from the fort. It has 
only about from 5 to 7 feet water; and ns it is not marked by any buoy, pilots should be employed by 
foreigners. A tunny fishery is carried on inside the bay ; but the nets are easily avoided. Winds fronn 
the N. and N. W. throw in a .heavy sea. 

About 1$ m. W. from the town is the low, flat island of St. Andrea. It is said in Nories's Sailing 
Directions fur the Mediterranean, that there is a light-house on this island. But, though a light-house 
on it would be of great service to ships making the port, and though it be laid down in some of the 
charts of this sea, the truth is that none such really exists, nor is there even a tower on the island ! 
There are some lesser islands between St. Andrea and the mainland. There is deep water between the 
former and the nearest islands, but not between the latter and the toVn. A dangerous shoal lies about 
$ in. S. of St. Andrea. 


Montes, Weights, ami Measures —Those of Naples, except¬ 
ing the measure of oil, which in loading is measuied in vat* of 
11 t>alme, 1 stajo. and 28 pignatti of Gallipoli. The salmas 
of Naples a>ul Gallipoli are the same, each weighing 165§ 
rottoli of clear oil. The diflercnce is in the subdivision ; 
viz.,— 

1 Salma of Naples r= 18 Staja, or .120 Pignatti. 

1 Salma of Gallipoli = IO Staja, or 120 ditto. 

1 Sti\|o of Naplea = 20 Pignatti. 

1 Stajo of Gallipoli = 12 Pignatti. 

72 Staja of Gallipoli ~1 Imp. Tun. 

The quarantine regulation* are the name as those of Naples ; 
but as Gallipoli has no lazaretto. vessels laden with susceptible 
good* proceed to lirindisl to discharge and perform quaran¬ 
tine, Brindisi having the only lazaretto in the province of Terra 
dl Otranto. 

General llemarks. — Masters of vessels loading oil at Gal¬ 
lipoli are obliged to attend at the measurement of the oil, and 
inspect its quality. They receive for their attendance from the 
shipper, free of all charges on board, 2 staja, or 2 per cent. 
(Gallipoli measure), of oil tor every 100 saline their, vessel 
loads. 

Dills qf Lading for a cargo of oil arc merely signed by the 
master with Ills name, without any sort qf' clause He, con¬ 
sequently, affirms for the quantity and quality of the oil and 
casks. All bills of lading are made out in Italian. 

in shipments for St. Petersburg, the nuniher, tare, gross, 
and nett weight of each cask U endorsed on the bill of hiding, 
which Is signed by the master and shipper on both side*. 

Besides the bills of lading, the master signs receipts in qua¬ 
druplicate, specifying that a sufficient quantity of wood has 
been supplied to the stowers for the stowage of tils cargo, and 
that lie has received a certain number of empty casks for the 
purpose of transferring the oil to them, should any leakage take 
place during the voyage. 

Another receipt is signed by the master Rtating that he has 
received the custom-house cockets, proving the duty to have 
lioen paid on his cargo. The cockets are of service should the 
vessel put into any oilier port of the Two Sicilies. 

The Port Charges, of a public nature, are fixed by the tariff 
for the kingdom- But there arc several port charges of a 
private nature, such as pilotage, mooring, unmooring, dis¬ 


charging of ballast, and watermen's or interpreter’s attendance. 
These are only paid l>y foreign vessels, lor the Neapolitan 
traders require no pilot, and having numerous crews, they 
moor and unmoor their own vessels, and discharge their bal¬ 
last : and speaking the language of the plai e, do not require 
an interpreter, and merely have a person to assist them in 
getting uielr clearances from the diilcrent ollices, whom they 
pay by private arrangement. 

The charges for British vessels, are — 

ducats, grains. 

Pilotage, entoring - - « 4 i(J 

ditto Gearing - - - 5 it) 

Mooring and unmooring - - >16 0 

Interpreter’s attendance - - - IS 0 

Discharging of ballast, for every ton - 0 25 

N. H. — Vessels ol all sizes pay the same charges. 
Supplies and Prices qf Provisions. — Gallipoli is not a fa¬ 
vourable place lor obtaining supplies of fresh provisions, and 
is without any salt provisions, except salted cod, lien mgs, 
pilchards, and anchovies. 


f ain*. 

to 5 per roftolo. 
18 — 26 ditto. 

15 — 18 ditto. 

10 — 12 ditto. 

20 — It) each. 

12 — 18 per dozen. 
20 — It per rottolo. 
48 — 60 ditto. 


Bread (rather bad) 

Beef (not always to be had) 
l’ork (not to be had in summer) 

Lamb and kid 
Fowls - 

Eggs ... 

Cheese - - - 

Ootfiee - 

Tea (very bad, and sold by apothe¬ 
caries) ... 

Sugar (crushed) - 
Butter (not to lie had). 

Wine (good and strong) 

Biscuit - - - - - , - _ 

Biscuit must be ordered, and is inferior. Vessels generally 
provide this article at Naples, where It Is good and cheap. 
Vegetables are not abundant at all seasons. 

Water. The supply for shipping is copious and excellent, 
and is conveniently put on boara. — (Geographical Dictionary , 
art. Ualtijroli, with the authorities there referred to, and va¬ 
luable private information.) 


ditto. 


2 — 6 per enraffa. 

5 — 9 per rottolo. 


G ALLON, a measure of capacity, both for dry and liquid articles, containing 4 quarts. 
By 5 Geo. 4. c. 74., “ the Imperial gallon shall be the standard measure of capacity, and 
shall contain IO lbs. avoirdupois weight of distilled water, weighed in air at the tem¬ 
perature of 62° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the barometer being at 30 inches, or 
277-274 cubic inches; and all other measures of capacity to be used, as well for wine, 
beer, ale, spirits, and all sorts of liquids, as for dry goods, not measured by heaped mea- 
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sure, shall be derived, computed, and ascertained from such gallon; and all measures 
shall be taken in parts, or multiples, or certain proportions, of the said Imperial standard 
gallon.” The old English gallon, wine measure, contained 231 cubic inches; and the 
old English gallon, ale measure, contained 282 cubic inches. Hence the Imperial gallon 
is about | larger than the old wine gallon, and about ^ less than the old ale gallon. By 
the 6 Geo. 4. c. 58. § 6. it is enacted, that from and after the 6th of January, 1826, 
whenever any gallon measure is mentioned in any act of parliament relative to the excise, 
it shall be taken and deemed to be a gallon Imperial standard measure. — (See Weights 
and Measures.) 

GALLS, ou GALL-NUTS (Fr. Gnllcs, Noix de Galle; Ger. Gallapfel , Gallus; 
It. Galley Galluze; Lat. Galen; Arab. /IJin; Hind. Majouplud; Pers. Mazu ), are ex¬ 
crescences produced by the attacks of a small insect, which deposits its eggs in the tender 
shoots of a species of oak ( Quercus infectoria Linn.), abundant in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Persia, &c. Galls are inodorous, and have a nauseously bitter and astringent taste. 
They are nearly spherical, and vary in magnitude from the size of a pea to that of a 
hazel nut. When good, they are of a black or deep olive colour; their surface is tuber¬ 
cular, and almost prickly; they are heavy, brittle, and break with a flinty fracture. 
They are known in commerce by the names of white, preen, and blue. The white galls 
are those which have not been gathered till after the insect has eaten its way out of the 
nidus and made its escape. They arc not so heavy as the others, arc of a lighter colour, 
and do not fetch so high a price. The green and blue galls arc gathered before the 
insect has escaped ; they are heavier and darker than the former, and are said to afford 
about one third more of colouring matter. 

Galls are of great importance in the arts, being very extensively used in dyeing, and In the manufacture 
of ink, of which they form one of the principal ingredients. They are the most powerful of all the 
vegetable astringents ; and are frequently used with great effect in medicine. 

The ancients reckoned the gall-nuts of Syria superior to every other, and they still retain their pre¬ 
eminence. They are principally exported from Aleppo, Tripoli, Smyrna, and Said ; those brought from 
the first come chiefly from Mosul, on the western bank of the Tigris, about ten days’journey from Aleppo. 
The real Mosul galls are unquestionably the best of any; but all that are gathered in the surrounding 
country are sold under this name. Those from Caramania are of a very inferior quality. The galls met 
with in India are carried thither from Persia by Arabian merchants. 

It is not unusual to dye the whitish gall-nuts blue, in order to increase their value. The fraud is, 
however, detected by the deeper blue tinge that is thus imparted to them ; and by their being perforated 
and lighter than the genuine blue galls. 

The price of galls in bond varies in the London market from 505. to G4s. a cwt_ (Jtees's Cyclopccdia ; 

Bancroft on Colours ; Ainslic's Mat. Indica, fyc .) 

G ALVESTON, the principal sea-port of Texas, the most southerly of the U. States, 
at the N. E. end of the long, low, narrow island of the same name, on the north shore 
of the Gulpli of Mexico, and on the channel forming the entrance to the bay of 
Galveston, nil extensive inlet of the sea between the N. side of the island and the main¬ 
land, lat. 29° 16' 37" N., long. 94° 49' 41" W. Having only recently attained to any 
distinction, Galveston is yet of no great magnitude, its population not perhaps ex¬ 
ceeding 6,000 or 7,000; but it is increasing ; and if population and cultivation should 
increase in the interior, it will most probably become one of the principal entrcptils in 
this part of the world. 

The bar outside Galveston harbour and bay, between the N. E. end of the island and 
Point Bolivar on the mainland, has not more than 13£ feet water at the highest springs, 
and but 10 feet at ebb : hence the smaller class of vessels, or those under 200 or 250 
tons, are most suitable for the trade of the port, as well as for that of almost all the 
other ports on the N. and E. sides of the gulph, the deficiency of water being all but 
universal. Though the land be low, the houses of Galveston may be seen from the 
masthead at a distance of several miles, "Vessels drawing 8 feet water and upwards 
should, however, not approach the bar nearer than G fathoms, without heaving to and 
making the signal for a pilot, which is promptly attended to. Vessels drawing less 
than 8 feet water may approach the bar till the water shoals to 4 fathoms before heav¬ 
ing to. Vessels making the port in the night should invariably anchor in 5 or 6 
fathoms; and the holding ground being excellent, those who are well found in anchors 
and cables have nothing to fear. Pilot boats are constantly on the look-out; and ships 
should on no account attempt crossing the bar till they have got a pilot on board. In 
the harbour there is from 18 to 30 feet water. The bay, which stretches about 35 
miles from N. to S., and from 12 to 18 miles from E. to W„ has not generally more 
than 9 feet water, and is intersected by a bar, on which there is only from 5 to 6 feet 
water. — ( Kennedy's Texas , i. 29.) Several very considerable rivers have their em¬ 
bouchures in the bay, so that the town has a considerable command of internal navi¬ 
gation. 

The great articles of export from Galveston, and, indeed, from Texas, are cotton, provisions, cattle 
and other stock, hides and skins, furs, bullion from Mexico, &c. The articles of importation consist 
principally of cotton and other manufactured goods, hardware, agricultural implements and machinery, 
powder and shot, salt, coal, Ac. But the foreign trade of the port is so very limited that the value of 
the exports from Texas, in the year ended 30th June, J849, was only estimated at 82,791 dolls., and that 
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©f the imports at 1G GOO do. Some part, however, of the commerce of the state is carried on at second¬ 
hand through New Orleans. The shipping belonging to the port in 1849 amounted to 2,560 tons. 
Monies, Weights , and Measures, same as those of the U. States, for which see New York. 

Chatget on Shipping in the Porit qf Texas. 

Tonnage Duty — AH sailing vessels entering any port of the 
*tafc from any foreign port or place, are chargeable with a 
tonnage duly of GO cents per ton, and steam-boats with 30 
ceniH, according to registered tonnage. 

Entrance. — Any ship or vessel of less than 100 tons burden 
p.tvs 14 dollars; of 100 and upwards, 2J dollars. 

Clearance. — For every clearance of vessels of the above-men¬ 
tioned burden, the same fees respectively : — 

$ cts. 

Tortontry - - . - -20 

IVrnnt to land good* - - - - O 20 

Hond taken officially - - - - 0 40 

l’ermlt to load goods for exportation, that may be en¬ 
titled to debenture or official certificate - - O 40 

Ih 11 of health - - - - - 0 20 

For every document (registers excepted) required by 
any merchant, owner, or master ot any ship or vessel 
not before enumerated - . - - 0 20 

1late* (\f Pilotage at Galveston. — On all vessels drawing less 
than 8 feet water, 2 dollars .00 cents per foot. On all vessels 
drawing 8 feet and over, 3 dollars per foot. 

Any pilot that may lie detained waiting on any vessel bound 
for sea, or any vessel that may lie prevented from entering the 
port by contrary winds or otherwise, shall bo entitled to re¬ 
ceive 3 dollars per day for each day he may be detained after 
the first 24 hours. 

Any pilot taking charge of a vessel in distress from loss of 
anchors, spars, or rudder, shall receive such extra compen¬ 
sation a» In the opinion of the collector of customs the circum¬ 
stances of the case may require ; the same to be awurded by 
the collectors after hearing the parties. 

Any pilot spenklng a vessel outside the bar, Inward bound, 
or any vessel inside the bar, outward bound, and ottering hts 
services, shall lie entitled to full pilotage,whether those services 
lie accepted or not. 

Any pilot speaking a vessel, inward bound, inside the bar, 

Probable Progress of Texas. — Our anticipations of the future progress of this newly 
formed state are not so sanguine as those that seem to be generally entertained. The 
country, no doubt, is, speaking generally, highly productive, well watered, and well 
situated for commerce; but the climate, especially in the lower and more fertile dis¬ 
tricts, is too hot and relaxing, and the land too fruitful, to permit or require its culti¬ 
vation being vigorously prosecuted by free labourers. Had the importation of slaves into 
Texas been permitted, its progress might, and most probably would, have been as rapid 
as that of the other southern states of the American Union. But their importation, 
except from the U. States, is prohibited; and if the supply from this quarter should 
fail, and the prohibition of their importation from other quarters be really enforced, its 
progress will, vy;o apprehend, be comparatively slow. It is a contradiction and an 
absurdity to suppose that free settlers in such a country should exhibit any consider¬ 
able portion of the energy and industry they would exhibit if they had to cultivate a 
less fertile soil, or were placed under a severer climate. Mexico and the Northern 
U. States may both be referred to in illustration of this principle: industry is, in the 
former, at the lowest possible ebb (see Geog. Diet., art. Mexico ), though it is needless 
to add, that the incentives to labour are there quite as great as in Texas. And does 
any one suppose that the cultivation of cotton and sugar would be carried to near its 
present extent in Louisiana, Alabama, &c., but for their all but unlimited command of 
slave labour? We, therefore, are well convinced that the future progress of Texas 
will depend principally on the fact, whether she can or caftnot derive ample supplies of 
slave labour. If she can (whether with or without the sanction of the law is in this 
respect of no importance), the fair presumption is, that she will make a rapid progress; 
whereas, if she cannot, her progress will, most probably, he comparatively slow. 

GAMBOGE (Fr. Gomtne gutte; Ger. Gummigutt; It. Gomma gutta; Lat. Gummi 
guttcc , Cambogia; Arab. Ossararewund; Siamese and Cambojan, Pong), a concrete 
vegetable juice, or gum resin, the produce of the Garcinia Cambogia , a forest tree of the 
genus which affords the mangostein, the most exquisite fruit of the East. The districts 
which yield gamboge lie on the cast side of the Gulph of Siam, between the latitudes of 
10° and 12° north, comprising a portion of Siam and the kingdom of Camboja, 
whence its English name. It is obtained by making incisions in the bark of the tree, 
from which it exudes, and is collected in vessels placed to receive it. In these it assumes 
a firm consistence; and being formed into orbicular masses, or more frequently cylindrical 
rolls, it is at once fit for the market. It is of a bright yellow colour, opaque, brittle, 
breaks vitreous, has no smell, and very little taste. Specific gravity 1-22. When taken 
internally, it operates as a most violent cathartic. It forms a beautiful yellow pigment, 
for which purpose it is principally used. The Dutch began to import it about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The greater part of the gamboge of commerce first 
finds its way to Bangkok, the Siamese capital, or to Saigon, the capital of lower Cochin 
China; from thence it is carried by junks to Singapore, whence it is shipped for Europe. 
Its price at Singapore varies, according to quality, from 30 to 80 dollars per picul. 
Dark-coloured pieces should be rejected.— (Crawford's Embassy to Siam, p.425.; 
Thomson's Chemistry .) 


«nan, it ms services i»e accepted, De entitled to half pilotage ; 
but, If his services be not accepted, he shall not be entitled to 
any pilotage. 

Any vessel, after waiting outside the bar for four hours with 
a signal for a pilot flying, may enter port free of all pilotage 
charges. 

Any pilot lioarding a vessel l. r > miles from shore, shall he en¬ 
titled to 25 per cent, more than the regular rates for off shore 
pilotage. 

•«* Consignees are, in all cases, liable for the pilotage of 
vessels consigned to them, and no vessel is permitted to go to 
sea, until all pilotage has been paid. 

Pilotage Regulations at Galveston. —The collector of customs 
at Galveston is authorised to appoint as many pilots as may lie 
necessary for the shipping, with power of suspension and dis¬ 
missal, requiring bond with good security, in the sum of 1(1,000 
dollars, for the faithful performance of duties ; without which 
appointment it is not lawful fur any person to exercise the 
calling of a pilot. 

Each brunch pilot may appoint two deputies, for whose acts 
he is responsible; these appointments are subject to the ap¬ 
proval of the collector. 

Any pilot or deputy taking charge of a vessel, while in a 
slate of inebriety, forfeits Ills appointment. Any pilot wilfully 
or negligently losing any vessel, is to lx- dismissed, and is, w ith 
his sureties, liable to the party injured for all damages sustained 
by reason of his misconduct. 

Any branch or deputy pilot, who fails to board with promp¬ 
titude a vessel in need ot his services, is, for the first offence, 
subject to the penalty of suspension for threo months, mid for 
the second, to forfeiture of nls appointment; and any pilot, 
who fur any cause whatever forfeits ids branch, or appoint¬ 
ment, is ever afterward* held incapable of tilling any office of 
the kind. 

The tarifT in force in Texas Is, of course, that of the IT. 
States, and the rules and regulations observed in regard to the 
importation and exportation of goods in other parts of the 
Union are observed here. 
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GA RNEiy GARNETS (Fr. Grenats ; Ger. Granaten , Granatstein; It. Granati; 
Lat. Granati ; Rus. Granatnoi kamen ; Sp. Granadas). There are two species of 
garnet, the precious and the common. The colour of the first is red ; and hence the 
name of the mineral, from its supposed resemblance to the flower of the pomegranate ; 
]lasses from Columbine red, to cherry and brown red; commonly crystallised. External 
lustre glistening, internal shining, vitreous; transparent, sometimes only translucent; 
specific gravity 4*08 to 4'35. The colour of the common garnet is of various shades of 
brown and green. Different colours often appear in the same mass : translucent; black 
varieties nearly opaque: specific gravity from 3 ‘66 to 3’75. —( Thomson's Chemistri/.) 

7 he finest varieties come from India, and some good specimens have been received from 
Greenland. When large and free from flaws, garnets are worth from 2/. to 5/. or r>/., 
and even more; but stones of this value arc of jure occurrence, and always in demand. 
— (Mawe on Diamondfyc. 2d ed. p. 113.) 

GAS COMPANIES, the term usually applied to designate the companies or asso¬ 
ciations established in most large towns for lighting the streets and houses with gas. 

Every one must have remarked that most species of coal, when ignited, give out largo 
quantities of gas, which burns with much brilliancy, yielding a great quantity of light 
as well as.of heat. Dr. Clayton seems to have been the first who attempted, about 1730', 
to apply this gas to the purposes of artificial illumination; but his experiments were 
upon a very limited scale, and no further attention was paid to the subject till more than 
half a century afterwards. At length, however, Mr. Murdoch, of Soho, instituted a 
series of judicious experiments on the extrication of gas from coal; and, by his ingenuity 
and sagacity, succeeded in establishing one of the most capital improvements ever made 
in the arts. Mr. Murdoch found that the gas might be collected in reservoirs, purified, 
conveyed by pipes to a great distance from the furnace where it was generated; and that 
it affords, by its slow combustion, when allowed to escape through small orifices, a 
beautiful and steady light. This great discovery, winch places Mr. Murdoch in the 
first rank among the benefactors of mankind, was first brought into practice at Redruth, 
in Cornwall. In 1802, it was applied to light Mr. Murdoch’s manufactory at Soho ; in 
1805, it was adopted by Messrs. Philips and Lee, of Manchester, in the lighting of their 
great cotton mill; and is now employed in the lighting of the streets, theatres, and other 
public buildings, factories, &c. of all the considerable towns of the empire; and also in 
most considerable towns the Continent and America. 

Gas light is indebted, for its rapid diffusion, not more to its peculiar softness, clear¬ 
ness, and unvarying intensity, than to its comparative cheapness. According to Dr. 7’hom- 
son ( Kncyc . Brit. art. Gas Lights), if we value the quantity of HghUgivtm by 1 lb. 
of tallow in candles at Is., an equal quantity of light from coal gas will not cost more 
than 2^d., being less than a fourth part of the cost of the former. 

Oil and other substances have been used in furnishing gas for the purpose of illumin¬ 
ation, but none of them has answered so well as coal. Most of the oil gas establish¬ 
ments have been abandoned. 

The construction of gas works on a large scale, and the carrying of pipes through the 
streets and into houses, &t\, is very expensive, and requires a large outlay of capital. 

I fence most of the gas lights in the different towns are supplied by joint stock compa¬ 
nies. Many of them have turned out to be very profitable concerns. 

7’hc subjoined 7’able contain a statement of the most important particulars connected 
with the principal gas companies, obtained under parliamentary authority in 185(). 

A Return showing the Rates per 1000 cubical Feet charged for Gas by the principal Gaa Companies in 
the United Kingdom in 1850, with the Amount of thetr pa d-up Capital at that Date, the Rate per 
Cent, of Dividend payable on the Capital, and the Price of Coal per Ton used by the Companies.— 
{Pari. Paper, No. 309. Sess. 1850.) 
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GENEVA (Du. Gcnevcr; Fr. Genicvre ; Gcr. Gaud , Genever ; It. Acqua di Ginepro ; 
bat. Juniperi aqua ; Sp. Ayua de. Enebro ), a spirit obtainedjby distillation from grain, 
rectified with the addition of juniper berries. The latter gives to the spirit that peculiar 
flavour by which it is distinguished, and are also said to render it^iuretic. Geneva is 
a corruption of^entcVre, the French term for the juniper berry. 

13y far the best Geneva is made in Holland, where its manufacture is carried on to a 
very great extent. The distilleries of Schiedam have long been famous, and are at present 
in a very prosperous condition. Schiedam geneva is made solely of spirit obtained from 
rye and barley, flavoured with juniper berries. It becomes milder, and acquires, as it 
gets old, an oily flavour disliked by the Hollanders; hence nearly the whole of the 
“ Schiedam” is exported, principally to the East Indies. There are no fewer than 100 
distilleries in Schiedam, 200 in other parts of Holland, and not more than 40 in Belgium. 
The entire annual produce of the distillery in Holland is estimated at 2,000,000 ankers, 
or 20,500,000 wine gallons, of which about two thirds ar^ exported. — ( Clod, Descrip¬ 
tion Geographique des Fays Fas, p. 82.) 

In nothing, perhaps, has the destructive effect of heavy taxation been so strongly 
exhibited, as in the trade of geneva. It appears from the Par!. Papery No. 248. Sess. 
1826, that during the ten years ending with J 786, when the duty on geneva was about 
10s. the wine gallon, the average annual consumption in Great Britain amounted to 
nbout 80,362 gallons. But in 1786, Mr. Pitt reduced the duties to 5s. a gallon ; and 
the effect of this wise and politic measure was such, that in the next decennial period 
the average imports for home consumption amounted to 444,891 gallons 1 From 1796 
to 1806, the duties fluctuated from 7s. 6d. to 14 s. ; but as the taste for geneva had been 
formed, and as the duties on other spirits had been increased in about the same pro¬ 
portion, the consumption went on increasing, having been, at an average of the 10 years, 
as high as 724,351 gallons a year. This was the maximum of consumption. Mr. Van- 
sittart soon after began bis inauspicious career, and immediately raised the duty from 
14s. to 20s. 8cf., the consequence of this increase being, that in the 10 years* ending with 
1816, the average consumption amounted to only 272,898 gallons. Since then the 
duties continued stationary down to 1846 at 22s. 10 d. the Imperial gallon, on an 
article which may be bought in bond for 3s. Cd. or 4s. 6d . 1 The duties on rum and 
British spirits having been afterwards materially reduced, the consumption of geneva 
went on progressively diminishing, till it amounted, as appears from the subjoined 
official statement in 1843, to no more than 13,913 gallons; being only one fifty-third 
part of what it amounted to during the 10 years ending with 1806 1 

To make any lengthened commentary on such statements would be useless. Our 
policy, if we may apply this term to so revolting a display of short-sighted rapacity, 
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had no other effect than to lessen the public revenue and enjoyment of the people, to 
injure our trade with Holland, and to foster and promote the ruinous and destructive 
practice of smuggling. The exorbitant duties on geneva, brandy, and tobacco, led 
to the formation of the coast guard and the preventive water guard, costing together 
about S60,000f. a year ; and yet, notwithstanding this outlay, and notwithstanding the 
innumerable penalties and punishments to which he is exposed, the trade of the 
smuggler was not put down, but continued, op the contrary, in a peculiarly flourishing 
condition. 

At length, in 1846, Sir Robert Peel did for geneva what he did for brandy, that is, he reduced the duty 
from 22s. I Oct. to 15a. a gallon. And though insufficient, this wise measure has had the best effect, us 
will be seen from the subjoined table. 

The regulations as to the importation, &c. of geneva are similar to those affecting Brandy ; which see. 

An Account of the Number of Gallons (Imperial Measure) of Geneva entered for Home Consumption in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Rates of Duty on the same, and the entire Nett Produce of the Duty, 
each year since 1814. 



Quantities retained for Home 
Consumption. 

f Nett Produce of Duty. 

1 Kates of Duty per Imperial Gallon. 











Britain. 

Ireland. 

V. 

Kingdom. 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

u. 

Kingdom. 

Great Britain. 

Ireland, 

1814 

Imp. gall 

119,302 

Imp. gall. 
6,Of* 


£ 

168,559 

£ 

5,681 

£ 

174,111 

£ «. d. 

1 2 6J 

£ a. d. 

0 17 3 1 

1815 

124,508 

4,146 

128,954 

139,768 

4,029 

143,798 



1816 

103,973 

1,305 

105,278 

116,967 

1 r V»9 

118.327 



1817 

105,483 

2,174 

107,657 

118,837 

2,012 

120,850 



1.8 J 8 

113,255 

3,032 

1 16,287 

127,503 

2,772 

130,275 



181!) 

102,523 

3,12.4 

105,617 

111.709 

2,795 

117,591 

1 2 74 



105,007 

3,383 

108,150 

114,903 

2,913 

117,817 



1821 

89,413 

3,324 

92,767 

100,965 

2,910 

2,523 

103,905 



18*2 

88,670 

2,917 

91,587 

99,081 

102,50.5 



1823 

82,784 

8,164 

90,948 

93,442 

7,ovo 

100,402 


t * 8 

1821 

89,605 

412 

90,017 

101,089 

17* 

101 />02 



1825 

83,709 

1,000 

84,709 

91,4 63 

1,11.5 

95,609 



1826 

67,079 

2.0SI 

69,1 CO 

76,563 

2,337 

77,890 

1 2 G 

1 2 C 

1827 

50,760 

1,008 

5*,6».H 

67,201 

2,1 17 

59,352 



1828 

43,037 

2,223 

45,260 

48,433 

2,600 

.50,934 



1829 

35,301 

1,845 

37,116 

39,647 

2,075 

41,723 



1830 

29,006 

1,793 

30.799 

32,650 

2,018 

31,608 



1831 

22,510 

1,388 

23,898 

25,332 

1,66* 

26,89 4 



1832 

20,899 

1,402 

22,301 

23,614 

1,577 

25,091 



1833 

19,7 00 

1,278 

20,978 

22,160 

1,437 

23,597 



1834 

19,367 

2,265 

21,632 

21,755 

2/. 16 

24,301 



1835 

18,026 

1,622 

19,648 

20,330 

1,826 

22,156 



1836 

18,487 

1,495 

19,982 

20,815 

1,681 

*2,196 



1837 

16,793 

1,441 

18,231 

18,907 

1,7*22 

*0,6*9 



1S38 

17,072 

1,155 

18,227 

19,211 

1,306 

*0,517 



1839 

17,370 

1.270 

18,640 

19,452 

1,129 

20,881 



1840 

14,757 

1,235 

15,992 

16,759 

1,401 

18,160 



1811 

14,203 

1 1,218 

15,421 

16,318 

1,391 

17,739 

1 2 10 

1 2 10 

1842 

13,333 

I 1,246 

11,579 

15,215 

1,406 

16,6*1 



1813 

12,448 

1,465 

13,913 

14,188 

1,673 

15,861 



1844 

13,120 

1.741 

1 1,864 

14,989 

1.992 

16,981 



1845 

13,549 

1,955 

15,604 

15,476 

2,232 

17,708 



1846 

37,388 

2,495 

39,883 

28.4C3 

1,930 

30,393 

f to 18 March 1 2 10 

1 from 18 .March 0 15 0 

1 2 10 

O 15 0 

1847 

*6,194 

2,606 

28,800 

19,652 

1,955 

*1,607 

0 15 0 

0 15 0 

1818 

21,231 

2,505 

23,739 

16,9*9 

1,878 

17,807 



1849 

24,392 

2,525 

2l..!)l 7 

18,304 

1,891 

20,195 



1850 

25,521 

2,713 

28,237 

19,115 

2.03.5 

21,180 

.~ . 
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GENOA, a maritime city of Italy, once the capital of the famous republic of that 
name, now of a province of the kingdom of Sardinia, at the bottom of the extensive gulph 
to which it gives its name ; the Ught-house being in lat. 44° 24' 1 8" N., Ion. 8° 54' 24" E. 
Population, in 1848, 100,382. Genoa is one of the finest cities of Europe. In general, 
the streets are inconveniently narrow ; but some of the principal ones are moderately 
wide, and consist almost entirely of public buildings, and private palaces erected during 
the period of her prosperity. ' Being built on a rising ground in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre, the appearance of the town from the sea is most magnificent, and justifies the 
epithet given to her of “ la superba” 


Port. _The harbour is semicircular, the diameter being about 1,000 fathoms. It is artificial,being 

formed by two gigantic moles having opposite directions. That on the east side, called the old mole (molo 
veeckio ), projects from the centre of the city W. by S. It is about 260 fathoms in length, and has a battery 
near ifc middle. The new mole (molo nuovo), on the opposite side of the port, adjoins the southern 
extremity of the suburb of St. Pietro d’Arena, projecting about 210 fathoms from the shore in an E. S. E. 
direction. The mole heads bear from each other N. E. by £. and S. W. by W., the distance between 
them, forming the entrance to the harbour, being about 350 fathoms. The Ught-house Is without the 
port, on the west side, near the extremity of a point of land, and contiguous to the bottom of the newt 
mole. It is a lofty square tower ; and as it stands on a high rock, and is painted white, it is visible in 
clear weather at a great distance. There is also'a harbour light at the extremity of the new mole. 
There is no difficulty In entering the harbour ; the ground is clean, and there is plenty of water, par¬ 
ticularly on the side next the new mole ; care, however, must be taken, in coming trom the west, to give 
the light-house point a good offing. Moderate sized merchantmen commonly anchor inside the old 
mole contiguous to the porto franco, or bonded warehouses, having a hawser made fast to the mole, and 
an anchor ahead. Men of WRr and the largest class of merchantmen may anchor inside the new mole, 
but they must not come too near the shore. Ships sometimes anchor without the harbour in from 10 to 
26 fathoms, the light-house bearing N. £ W.; distant 2 or 3 miles. The S. W. winds occasion a heavy 
swell, but the bottom is clay and holds well. Within the town are two rather shallow basins designed 
for galleys and small trading vessels. There is also an arsenal. 

Money. — Accounts were formerly kept at Genoa in lire of 20 soldi, each soldo containing 12 denari, 
andjnoney was divided into banco and fuori di banco. But since the 1st of January. 1827, the ancient 
method of reckoning has ceased, and accounts are now kept in lire Itallane, divided Into cents. Tha 
weight and fineness of the new coins are proclsely the 6amc as those of France; so that the par of ex* 

2 S 
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change « 25*20 lire per 1/., If estimated in silver at 5s. 2d. an oz., and 25 54, if estimated In silver at 5j, 
an oz. 6 old lire dl banco are equal to 5 new lire very nearly. — (Manuel dc Nelkenbrecher.) 

Weights and Measures. — Those formerly in use in Genoa are described in the previous editions of 
this work. In 1847 the French system of weights and measures was introduced, the only difference 
being the substitution of Italian for French names. Thus, the chiloeramma (kilog.) = 2*2 lbs. avoird. 
(50$ chi log. being very nearly equal to 112 lbs. avoird.); the libhra (livre), or pound =s| chilog.=*l*l lb. 
avoird. ; the quintale centinajo , or cwt. = 220 lbs. avoird.; and the cttolitro (hectolitre) liquid mea¬ 
sure = 22 imp. gall.; ditto, dry measure » 2i Imp. bush.; the metro (metre) = 39*37 inches, Ac. A 
barrel of oil = 59 J chilog. = 14| imp. gall. All tares of usage were abolished at the same time that the 
Fiench metrical system was introduced. * 

The Dank of Genoa , or of St. George, was one of the most ancient and celebrated 
banks of circulation and deposit in Europe. Until 1746, when the bank was pillaged 
by the Austrians, it was customary to make all bills of exchange drawn upon Genoa 
payabje in banco; but since then they have generally been made payable in money 
fuori di banco. In 1800, when the French were besieged in Genoa by the Austrians, 
they took the treasure of the bank to pay their troops. The establishment has never 
recovered from this blow ; some warehouses, and a part of the town’s revenue, were 
assigned to it, but they yield a very poor dividend. It is no longer used as a place of 
deposit for money. 

Trade y Src. — Genoa is the entrepdt of a large extent of country ; and her commerce, 
though inferior to what it once was, is very considerable, and has latterly been increasing. 
She is a free port; that is, a port where goods may be warehoused and exported free of 
duty. The exports consist partly of the raw products of the adjacent country, such as 
olive oil (an article of great value and importance), rice, fruits, cheese, rags, steel, argol, 
&c. ; partly of the products of her manufacturing industry, such as silks, damasks, and 
velvets (for the production of which she has been long famous), thrown silk, paper, soap, 
works in marble, alabaster, coral, Sec .; the printed cottons of Switzerland, and the other 
products of that country ami of the western parts of Lombardy, intended for the south 
of Europe and the Levant; and partly of the various foreign products brought by sea, 
and placed in porto franco. The imports principally consist of cotton and woollen stuffs; 
cotton wool, mostly from Egypt; corn from the Black Sea, Sicily, and Barbary; sugar, 
salted fish, spices, coffee, cochineal, indigo, hides, iron, and naval stores from the Baltic; 
hardware, and tin plates from England ; wool, tobacco, lead (principally from Spain), 
wax, &c. Corn, barilla, Gallipoli oil, cotton, valonia, sponge, galls, and other products 
of the countries adjoining the Black Sea, Sicily, the Levant, &c. may in general be had 
here, though not in so great abundance as at Leghorn. The abolition of the various 
duties and custom-house fees formerly charged on the transit of goods through Genoa 
and the Sardinian territories, has had a very beneficial influence on the trade of this 
port, particularly as regards the importation of raw cotton for Switzerland and Milan, 
as well as of the different descriptions of colonial produce. 

Account of the principal Articles of Export from Genoa, with their Prices, free on Board, in Italian 
and English Money, 5th June, 1853—( From the Circular of Grants, Balfour 8j Co., Leghortt.) 


Articles. 

Prices in 
Italian 
Monty. 

Prices In 
English 
Money. 

English 
Weights 
and Mea- 
sun**. 

Artlc'es, 

Prices in 
Italian 

M oney. 

Price* In 
English 

M oney. 

English 
Weight* 
and Mea 

surcs. 


Livrrt. 


£ (. 

>1. 



Livret. 

£ 

*. d. 


t'hecse, Pnrmesan - 60 kil. 

125 to 

130 

0 1 

0 

lb. 

Paper - A1 Masso, p. 10 





Citron, prevr\«-d - — 

~r> ~ 

80 

0 0 

0 56 

-- 

17 ll> - - ream- 

72 to 74 

0 

6 3 



hO — 

0 

0 0 

7 44 

cut. 

OuicksIKcr - - £ kil. 

•l 25— (I 


3 3 

lb. 


C 50— 


0 5 

3 

lb. 

itugs, linen, 1st -50 kil. 

31 60— 0 

3 

0 3 20 


hcryamotte- - — 

8 50— 

0 

0 6 

ft 

— 

2d - _ 

26 25— 0 

0 

0 2 53 

_ 


3 50— 

0 

0 4 


*- 

3d • — 

22 20— 0 

0 

0 1 86 

_ 

(bills • Tnr.ev, blue 






Hice, Italian . ■— 

18 — 18 

o 15 n 

cwt> 

and liltie mill green 50 kil 

170 — 

0 

7 5 

6 

cwt. 

Silks. Haw Oenoa 






1 — 

2 

8 11 

0 

—• 

anti Piedmont - £ kil. 





In sorts • * 50 kil. 

75 — 

0 

3 4 

0 


■white and yellow — 

33 _ 34 

i 

7 3 

_ 

Kemp, Hologna, -100 kil 

loti — 

108 

46 12 

7 


Organzins 18— 20- — 

40 —41 

1 12 9 

_ 


lot — 

105 

•45 19 

8 


20—22 ■ — 

38 — 39 

1 

11 6 

_ 


96 — 

98 

II 19 

4 


22-26- — 

36 — 38 

1 10 6 


- 2.1 - - 


93 

39 15 

10 

— 

Tramn, 1st - — 

33 — 34 

1 

7 0 

_ 

Ferrari cordage • — 

7(1 — 

88 

58 0 

9 

—- 

2d and 3rd * — 

30 — 32 

1 

15 8 

_, 

Piedmont, 1st * —- 

66 — 

0 

28 6 

0 

•—■ 

Sewing black - — 

26 — 0 

1 

0 10 

_ 

comlicd - * —■ 

130 — 

140 

59 19 

0 

—- 

assorted - • — 

27 — 0 

1 

1 7 


Linseed, Sicily and 






Waste 1st and 2nd — 

3 50— ft 

0 

4 1 


Sardinia - - ‘ — 

28 50— 

29 

2 4 

2 

imp. qtr. 

Wools, viz.: — 





Black Sea - • — 

25 — 

26 

1 19 

8 

— 

Morocco, washed • 50 kil 

too —no 

0 

0 10 10 

Ur. 

Egyptian - • — 

25 — 

26 

1 19 

8 


Tunis — . — 

127 —131 

0 

1 0 06 


Liquorice paste, Ca¬ 






TnngaiockandOdcssa— 

95 —102 

0 

0 9 38 


labria - .50 kil. 

86 — 

88 

3 15 

7 

cwt. 

ItU'Sia merinos half 





Sn ill,m - • — 

52 — 

63 

2 5 

6 

— 

washed - - — 

ill —125 

0 

0 11 20 

_ 

Manna in flakes - J kil. 

7 50— 

0 

0 5 

9 

lb. 

Bengasi - - ■— 

64 — 76 


0 6 27 

„ 

in sorts • - — 

3 — 

0 

0 2 

4 


Morocco unwashed ■— 

66 — 68 

0 

0 5 6‘J 


M adder roots, Levant — 

AO — 

0 

2 3 

0 

cwt. 

Tunis — - — 

57 — 61 

0 

0 ft 35 

_ 

Opium, Turkey - r- 

15 — 

0 

Oil 

6 

lb. 

(iinins, viz.: — 





Oil i (Jcnoa, super. » bar. 

115 — 

0 

88 2 

0 

gal. 

Wheat, Polish soft beet. 

16 50— 17 

2 

0 4 

a it p. qtr. 

Oaltlpoli - * — 

72 — 

0 

55 3 

0 

— 

Uniat/, nnd Hralia- — 

15 — 15 

1 16 10 


Tunis » - — 

75 — 

76 

58 4 

0 

—■» 

ilurlt'ta - — 

18 50— 19 

2 

5 2 


Sicily • • — 


0 

V> 18 

0 


H cinch a - * — 

14 50— 15 


15 7 


Sardinia • » — 

92 — 

93 

71 4 

0 

-— 

hard Tangarock • — 

17 — 17 

2 

1 6 


Paper,Floretta, 14lb. p. 10 

41 — 

47 

0 3 11 

47S sbts. 

1M ayianople - — 

16 50— 0 


1^ 2 


teams 






Indian Lorn,Unlatr. — 

12 — 1* 

1 

9 7 


Media. 11 lb. - - 

36_— 

58 

0 3 

2 

_—_ 

- 
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Quantities of the principal Articles imported into the U. Kingdom from the Sardinian Territories in 
_» 1848, 1819, 1850. 


Articles. 


1848. 

1849. 

18.50. 

Articles. 


1M8. 

1819. 

[ 1850. 

Brimstone of all &ort» - 

* cwts. 

1,558 



Silk, raw .... 

llis. 

23,29: 

4,(HI 2 

4,6.21 

Cheese - 


401 

577 

377 



512,5 0 

212,831 

301,920 

• ’oral in fragment* - 

Corn, wheat 

Indian • . 

- lhs. 
quarter* 

4,206. 

9,051 

822 

1,92'. 

26,031 

13,337 

4,267 

1,535 

25 

Sdk, thrown 

Silk manufactures, viz. broad 
.stuff* of velvet plain or 


13,2,1 

2.1U1 

Fish, anchovies . 

Oil, olive ... 

lhs. 

• tun*. 

6,055 

190 

2,521 

333 

6,421 

619 

figured - 

Stone, viz. marble In rough. 

— 

213 

56 

5 

t ’ranges ana lemons • packages 
l\i|ier,wa*te and unenume* 

3,62 s 

9 43 

3 

block* or slab* . . < 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 

solid fl. 
lbs. 

6,168 

1,5(18 

7,761 

4,66 
i 31,93! 


ll«. 

276.307 

484.166 

145.487 

Vermicelli nnd nvuvarnnt 


73.n<> 

156.19 | 

>98.11*' 


Account of the declared Values of the principal Articles of British and Irish Produce and Manufacture? 
exported from the U. Kingdom to the Sardinian Territories in 1848, 1819, and 1850, and of the aggre* 
gate Values thereof. 


Articles. 

11848. 

1849. 

1850. 

Articles. * 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

Arm* and ammunition - 
Brass and copper manufactures 
Goals, cinders, and culm - 

Cotton manufactures ... 

yam ----- 
Fish, herrings - - - - - j 

pilchards 

Hardwares and cutlery - 
Iron and steel, wrought and un- 
wrought - 
Linen manufactures 

£46),931 
31,088 
9,365 
150.984 
32,721 
667 

1 O’136 

171,891 

16,911 

£23,352 

31,365 

9,090 

295,43' 

46,016. 

2,233 

1.250 

13,362 

57,472 

25,170 

£ 175 

26,450 

13.131 
261,884 

33.131 
5516 
975 

20,493 

86,708 

31,995 

Linen yam - 

Machinery and mill work 

Silk manufactures - - 

•sugar, refined - 

Tin and pewter wares, fin 
unwrongbt and tin plates - 
Woollen niamif icturcs * 
jam - 
Other articles - 

£ 23,983 
b,213 
1.962 
10,219 

11,469 

51,910 

9.452 

29,030 

£ 41,316 
11,389 
9,158 
8,335 

20,418 

93,982 

9,218 

42,215 

JC 31,751 
49,178 

11,901 

3,918 

1 13,661 

115,103 
19.95(1 
50,103 

Total negrpgste value 

£611,992 

;£ 740,806, 

£774.512 


We also export very considerable quantities of colonial and other foreign products to the Sardinian territories. 


GENTIAN (Gcr. Enzian ; Fr. Gentmne • It. Genziana ; Sp. Jenciana ; Hus. 
JBuzian ; Lnt. Gentiana), the roots of two alpine plants, Gentiana lutea and Gentiana 
purpurea , found growing in Switzerland and Austria, the Apennines, the Pyrenees, and 
in North America. Those brought to this country come from Germany. They are in 
pieces of various lengths and thickness, twisted, wrinkled on thf outside, and covered 
with a brownish grey cuticle. They have no particular odour ; and the taste is intensely 
bitter, without being nauseous. —■. ( Thomson's Dispensatory .) 

GHEE. See Putter. 

GIBRALTAR, a famous fortress near the southernmost extremity of Spain, and 
contiguous to the narrowest part of the strait, to which it gives its name, joining the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, lat. S6° 6' 30" N., Ion. 5° 21' 12" W. It is situated on 
the west side of a rocky mountain or promontory, the Mans Calpe of the ancients, pro¬ 
jecting into the sea, in a southerly direction, about 3 miles, being from £ to £ of a 
mile in width. The southernmost extremity of the rock is called Europa Point. Its 
northern side, fronting the isthmus which connects it with Spain, is almost perpendi¬ 
cular, and wholly inaccessible; the east and south sides are so rugged and precipitous, 
as to render any attack upon them, even if they were not fortified, next to impossible; 
so that it is only on the west side, fronting the bay, where the rock declines to the 
sea and the town is built, that it can be attacked with the least chance of success. 
Here, however, the strength of the fortifications, and the magnitude of the batteries, are 
such, that the fortress seems to be impregnable, even though attacked by an enemy having 
the command of the sea. It was taken by the English in 1701, but the fortilications 
were then very inferior to what they arc at present. Towards the end of the American 
war, it was attacked by a most formidable armament fitted out jointly by Spain and 
France; but the strength of the place, and the bravery of the garrison, defeated all the 
efforts of the combined powers. Population about IG,000, exclusive of the troops, 
which usually amount, in time of peace, to about 3,000. 

The bay of Gibraltar is spacious ; and, being protected from alLtbe more dangerous 
winds, affords a convenient station for ships. Two moles have been constructed, at a 
vast expense, for the protection of the shipping. The old mole projects frohi the north 
end of the town, N.W. by N., 1,100 feet into the sea; the new mole is 1£ mile more to 
the south, extending outwards about 700 feet: it lias an elbow formed by the shore, and 
in winter large vessels anchor inside ; the farthest out in from 5 to 6 fathoms. The plan 
on the opposite page gives a better idea of the position of Gibraltar, as well as of the 
Straits, than could be derived from any description. It is taken from Captain Smyth’s 
beautiful chart of the Mediterranean. 

Trade, Political Importance , %c. — Gibraltar is of considerable consequence ns acommorcl.il station. 
Being a free port, subject to no duties and few restrictions, she is a convenient entrepdt for the English 
and other foreign goods destined for the supply, principally through illegitimate channels, of the con¬ 
tiguous Spanish provinces. Its importance, in this respect, increased rapidly during the 10 years ending 
with 1840; so much so, that while the declared value of the various articles of British produce and 
manufacture exported to Gibraltar *in 1833 amounted to'only 385,450/., they amounted to 1,111,176/. in 
1840, and U> 1,053,367/ in 1841. But since a more liberal system began to be introduced into Spain the 
exports of British products to Gibraltar have declined. In J851 they were valued at 481,286/. We also 
send to Gibraltar considerable quantities of foreign and colonial merchandise, most part o( which arc 
destined for the supply of Spain. 


2 S 2 
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GIBRALTAR, 



Gibraltar is also of great importance to Great Britain in a military and naval point 
of view, being, in fact, the key of the Mediterranean, and affording a convenient and 
secure station for the outfit, refreshment, repair, and accommodation of our ships of 
war and merchantmen. The revenue collected in the town amounts to from 30,000/* 
to 40,000 L t which is about sufficient to defray the public civil expenditure of the place. 
The expense annually incurred in Great Britain on account of the garrison, in time of 

peace, amounts to about 200,000 1 -a small sura compared with the important political 

and commercial advantages it is the means of securing. 


Money. — The effective or hard dollar sc 4«, 4d. j the current 
dollar urine estimated at | hard dollar* — t*. lOjjd. Heal* ami 
quarto* of both hard and current dollar* are the same, being, 
the formers 4jJ., and the latter as lyljL 
Accounts are kept In current dollar* (pesos), divided Into 8 
real* of 16 quarto* each ; 12 reals currency make a cob or hard 
dollar, by which Rood* are bought and sold; and 3 of these 
reals are considered equal to 6 Spanish real* vcllon. 


Gibraltar draws on London In effective dollars of 12 reals, 
and London on Gibraltar in current dollars of 8 reals. 

The exchange of Gibraltar on Cadiz, ana other cities of 
Spain, is in hard dollars at a percentage, which varies con* 
siderably, and mostly in favour of Gibraltar. 

Weight* and Meattt'rtt are those of England, excepting the 
arrolm — 2.S I tin. English; grain Is sold by the fknega, 3 of 
which make 1 Winchester quarter; wine 1* sold by the gallon, 
100 of which are equal to 10tJ‘4 English wine gallons. 
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GILD, or GUILD, a company of merchants or manufacturers, whence the halls of 
such companies are denominated Gild or Guild Halls, 

GILL, a measure of capacity. See Weights and Measures. 

GIN. English geneva, or gin, is made of spirit obtained from oats, barley, or malt, 
rectified or redistilled, with the addition of juniper berries, oil of turpentine, &c. All 
spirits manufactured in England, and most of the Scotch and Irish spirits imported into 
England, are subjected to the process of rectification. English gin is said to be one of 
the most wholesome spirits^**—- ( See Spirits.) 

GINGER (Ger. Ingwer ; Du. Gember; Fr. G ngeinbre; It. Zen zero ; Sp. Jenjibre , 
Agengibre; Rus. Inbir; Lat. zingiber; Pers. Zungeoed ; Arab. Zingebeel), the roots of 
a plant ( Amomum Zingiber ), a native of the East Indies and China, but which was early 
carried to and succeeds very well in the West Indies. After the roots are dug, the 
best are selected, scraped, washed, and dried in the sun with great care. This is called 
white ginger; while the inferior roots, which are scalded in boiling water before being 
dried, are denominated black ginger. Preserved ginger is made by scalding the green 
roots, or the roots taken up when they are young and full of sap, till they are tender; 
then peeling them in cold water, and putting them into a thin syrup, from which they 
are shifted into the jars in which they come to us, and a rich syrup poured over them. 
Dried ginger has a pungent aromatio odour, and a hot, biting taste. It is imported in 
bags, each containing about a owt. The white brings the highest price, being more 
pungent and better flavoured. The external characters of goodness in both sorts of 
dried ginger are, soundness, or the being free from worm boles, heaviness, and firmness; 
the pieces that are small, light, and soft, or very friable and fibrous, should bo rejected. 
The best preserved ginger is nearly translucent ; it should be chosen of a bright yellow 
colour; rejecting that which is dark-coloured, fibrous, or stringy. — ( Milburn's Orient. 
Commerce; Thomson's Dispensatory .) 

The consumption of Ringer did not formerly exceed 10,000 cw(. a year.® This was most probably 
owing to t he too high duties with which it was burdened down to 1842. But these being then reduced 
to 10a. 6d. per cwt. on foreign, and Pa. 3rf. per do. on colonial ginger, the consumption has since con¬ 
siderably increased, having amounted to 18,091 cwt. in 1852. During the same year 117,472 lbs. preserved 
ginger were admitted to consumption. 


GINSENG (Du. Ginseng, Gintern; Fr. Ginseng; Ger. Krajlwerzel ', Ginseng; It. 
Ginseng; Sp . Jinseng ; Chin. Yansam ; Tart. Orhota), the root of a small plant (Pannx 
quinquefolium Lin.), growing in China, Tartary, and several parts of North America. 
The latter is what we generally see in England, and is an article of trade to China, 
which is its only market. Large quantities were formerly exported from this country; 
but it is now carried direct to China by the Americans. It is sometimes exported 
crude, and sometimes cured or clarified. Within these few years, it has been discovered 
in the Himalaya mountains, and small quantities have been thence sent to Canton'; 
but the speculation has not succeeded. It is only about 40 years since it began to bo 
sent from America to China. Previously to the present century, the Chinese drew 
their supplies from the wilds of Tartary, and the root brought an exorbitant price. 
Crude ginseng now sells in the Canton market at from (50 to 70 dollars per picul, and 
prepared at from 70 to 80 dollars. In 1852, there were sent from the United States 
to China, 158,455 lbs. ginseng, valued at 102,073 dollars. —- (Papers laid before Con * 
gress , 1st January, 1853.) 

GLASS (Ger. and Du. Glas; Fr. Fit re, Verre; It. Vetro; Sp. Vidrio; Rus. Stcklo; 
Lat. vitrum ), a transparent, brittle, factitious body. It is formed by mixing together 
some sort of siliceous earth, as fine sand, or pounded flint, with an alkali, such as soda, 
potash, or pearlash, and subjecting them to a strong heat. By this means they arc 
melted into a transparent, soft, tenacious moss, that may, when hot, be formed into thin 
plates, bent and shaped in every possible way. When cool, it becomes brittle, and is 
denominated glass. Litharge, minium, borax, the black oxide of manganese, &c. arc 
sometimes used in the manufacture of glass, according to the purposes to which it is to 
be applied. 

The kinds of glass, and their ingredients, are stated by Dr, Ure as follows: — 


W There arc 5 distinct kinds of gins* at present manufac¬ 
tured 1. Flint glass, or glass ot lead ; i. Plate glass, or glass 
of pure soda j 5. Crown glass, the beat window glass t 4. Broad 
glass, a coarse window glass; 5. Bottle, or coarse green glass. 

“ I. Flint Gian, so named because the siliceous ingredient 
was originally employed in the form of ground flints. It D 
now made of the following composition: — 

- 100 oarti 

- 60 ‘ - 

- 30 — 

« To correct the green colour derived flrom combustible 
matter or oxide of iron, a little black oxide of manganese Is 
Added, and sometimes nitre and arsenic. The fusion U accom¬ 
plished usually in about 30 hours. t . 

“2. Plate ulott. — Good carbonate of soda, procured by do- 


Purified Lynn sand 
Litharge, or red lead 
Purified pearlash 


composing rummim salt with pearlash, is employed as the flux. 
The projwrtion of the materials is — 

Pure sand .... 4.V0 


Dry subrarlwnate of soda - - 

Pure quicklime - 4-1) 

Nitre - - - » 1*3 

Broken plate glass - - - 23-0-1<VV0, 

About 70 parts of good plate glass may be run off ftotn these 
material*. 

“3. Crorvn, ot fine Window Gian. — This is mad* of sand 
vitrified by the impure barilla manuftu tuud bs in< Inepaijon 
of sea weed on the Scotch and Irish shores. The most an, 
proved composition is — 

By Me&suro. By Weight, 
Fine and purified •> .6 WXi 

Best kelp grouty * . - H 
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«* 4. Broad Glatt. — This Is made of a mixture of »oap- ] 
holler*' va*tc, kelp, and sand. The first ingredient consists of 
lime uteri for rendering ll.e alkali of the soap-boiler caustic, 
the insoluble matter hi* kelp or barilla, and a quantity ot 
suit and water, all In a patty *tat*. The proportions neces 
sanly vary, ‘i of the waste, 1 of kelp, and 1 of sand, form a 
pretty good broad glass. They are mixed together, dried, and 
frith, d. 


*• 5. Bottle Glau is tbe coarsest bind. It is made of soapm' 
waste and river sand, in proportions which practice must de¬ 
termine according to the quantity of the waste; some soap; 
boilers extracting more saline matter, and others less, from 
their kelp*. Common sand and lime, with a little common 
clay and sea salt, form a cheap mixture for bottle glass.” 


J. Historical Notices with respect to Glass. — The manufacture of glass is one of the 
very highest beauty and utility. It is most probable that we are indebted for thw 
wonderful art, as we are for the gift of letters, to the Phoenicians. According to Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 26.), glass had been made for many ages, of sand found near 
the mouth of the small river Belus in Phoenicia. “ The report,” says Ins, ** is, that the 
crew of a merchant ship laden with nitre (fossil alkali) having used some pieces of it to 
support the kettles placed on the fires they had made on the sand, were surprised to see 
pieces formed of a translucent substance, or glass. This was a sufficient hint for the 
manufacture. Ingenuity (astuta et ingeniasa solertia ) was immediately at work, to im¬ 
prove the process thus happily suggested. Hence the magnetical stone came to be 
added, from an idea that it contained not only iron, but glass. They also used clear 
pebbles, shells, and fossil sand. Indian glass is said to be formed of native crystal, and 
is on that account superior to every other.* Phoenician glass is prepared with light 
dry wood, to which copper and nitre are added, the last being principally brought from 
Ophir. It is occasionally tinged with different colours. Sometimes it is brought to 
the desired shape by being blown, sometimes by being ground on a lathe, and sometimes 
it is embossed like silver.*’ Sidon, he adds, is famous for this manufacture. It was 
there that mirrors were first invented. In Pliny’s time, glass was made in Italy, of 
tine sand on the shore between Cum* and the Lucrine bay. 

Glass was manufactured at Rome into various articles of convenience and ornament. 
Pliny mentions that Nero gave 6,000 sesterces (50,000?. according to the ordinary 
method of reckoning)-for two glass cups, each having two handles! These, however, 
must have been of an immense size and of exquisite workmanship ; for glass was then 
in common use for drinking vessels, and was used even in the form of bottles in which 
to keep wine. — (Mart. Epig. lib. iL 22. 40., and lib. iv. 86.) 

There is no authentic evidence of glass being used in windows previously to the 
third or fourth century; and then, and for long after, it was used only in churches and 
other public buildings. In this country, even so late as the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, glass was very rarely met with. In a survey of Alnwick Castle, made in 
1573, it is stated — “ And, because throwe extreme winds, the glasse of the windowes 
of this and other my lord’s castles and houses here in the country dooth decay and 
waste, yt were good the whole leighis of everie windowe, at the departure of his lord- 
shippe from lyinge at any of his said castels, and houses, and dowring the time of liis 
lordship’s absence, or others lyinge in them, were taken doune and lade up in safety: 
And at sooche time as ather his lordshippe or anie other sholde lye at any of the said 
places, the same might then he set uppe of newe, with smale charges, whereas now the 
decaye thereof shall be veiie costlie and chargeable to be repayred.”— (North. Housh. 
Booh , xvii.) Sir F. M. Eden thinks it probable that glass windows were not intro¬ 
duced into farmhouses in England much before the reign of James I. They are men¬ 
tioned in a lease in 1615, in a parish in Suffolk. In Scotland, however, as late as 1661, 
the windows of ordinary country houses were not glazed, and only the upper parts of 
even those in the king’s palaces had glass ; the lower ones having two wooden shutters, 
to open at pleasure, and admit the fresh air. Ftom a passage in Harrison’s Description 
of England, it may be inferred that glass was introduced into country houses in the 
reign of Henry VIII. lie says,—“ Of old time,” (meaning, probably, the beginning 
of the century,) “ our countrie houses instead of glasse did use much luttise, and that 
made either of wicker or fine rifts of oke in chcckerwise. I read also that some of the 
better sort, in and before the time of the Saxons, did make panels of borne instead of 
glasse, and tix them in wooden caimes (casements); but as home in windowes is now 
(1584) quite laid downe in everie place, so our lattises are also growne into disuse, 
because glasse is come to be so plentiful, anil within verie little so good, cheape, if not 
better than tbe other.” Glass is now introduced into tbe windows of almost every cot¬ 
tage of Great Britain ; and in this cold, damp climate, it ought rather to be considered 
as a necessary of life, than as the most elegant and useful of conveniences. What Dr. 
Johnson has said as to glass deserves to be quoted : —“By some fortuitous liquefaction 


* If this be a correct deicription of the glass of India In the age of Pliny, it has since fallen off very 
much; Indian glass being now about ibo very worst that is made. At present, the Hindoos manufacture 
it of fragments of broken glass, quart* sand, and impure soda,— an article found native in many parts of 
India, particularly in the south. The furnaces are so bad thatthey cannot melt our common bottle glass. 
— ( Hamilton's Mysore , vol.iii. p. 370.) The glass of China is much better than that of India, though 
still very inferior to that of Europe. 
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was mankind taught to produce a body at once in a high degree solid and transparent, 
which might admit the light of the sun, and exclude the violence of the wind ; which 
might extend the sight of the philosopher to new ranges of existence, and churm him 
at one time with the unbounded extent of the material creation, and at another with the 
endless subordination of animal life; and, what is of yet more importance, might supply 
the decays of nature, and succour old age with subsidiary sight. Thus was the first 
artificer in glass employed, though without his own knowledge or expectation. He 
was facilitating and prolonging the enjoyment of light, enlarging the avenue of science, 
and conferring the highest and most lasting pleasures; he was enabling the student to 
contemplate nature, and the beauty to behold herself.”—( liambler , No. 9.) 

Venice, for a long time, excelled all Europe in the manufacture of glass, but was 
subsequently, rival led by France. The manufacture was early introduced into England; 
but it was not carried on to any extent pVeviously to the sixteenth century. The first 
plates for looking-glasses and coach windows were made in 1673, at Lambeth, by Ve¬ 
netian artists under the protection of the Duke of Buckingham. The British Plate 
Company was incorporated in 1773, when it erected its extensive works at liavenhead 
near St. Helen's, in Lancashire. The manufacture was at first conducted by workmen 
from France, whence we had previously brought all our plate glass. But that which 
is now made at liavenhead, at Liverpool, and London, is equal or superior to any im¬ 
ported from the Continent. 

It is difficult to form any precise estimate of the value of the glass annually produced 
in Great Britain. We believe, however, that it cannot amount to less than Si,600,000/. ; 
and that the workmen employed in the different departments of the manufacture 
exceed 45,000. 

Duties on Glass. — Considering the vast importance of glass, and the various ne¬ 
cessary, convenient, and ornamental purposes to which it is applied, it might have 
been supposed that it would be exempted from all taxation ; and that, at all events, if 
the public exigencies made its taxation indispensable, that the duties on it would be kept 
within reasonable limits, and imposed in the way least likely to be injurious. We 
regret, however, to state that these apparently obvious considerations were all but 
wholly lost sight of in the taxing of glass in this country ; the duties on it having been 
carried to a most exorbitant extent, and imposed in the most oppressive manner. 
After successive augmentations, the duties were raised in 1813 to the amount of 98*. a 
owt. on flint and plate glass 1 And the consequence was, that despite the increase of 
wealth and population in the interim, the consumption of both these sorts of glass was 
less than it had been in 1794, when the duty was only 32*. 2 a cwt.! The progress 
of the manufacture and of the duties since 1813 is exhibited in the subjoined tables, 
the influence of the various modifications of the latter on production being too obvious 
to require being pointed out. 

We do not know whether it was possible materially to vary the mode in which the 
duties were assessed, without opening a still wider door to fraud than that which ex¬ 
isted. But they not only augmented the price of a most indispensable article by their 
entire amount, but they farther augmented it, and that in no inconsiderable degree, by 
fettering the operations of the manufacturers, and preventing them from making expe¬ 
riments and improvements, and introducing new processes. In this respect the duties 
were especially injurious. Nor can any one acquainted with the facts entertain any 
doubt that the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry were fully justified in expressing their 
conviction that “ no tax can combine more objections , or be more at variance with all 
sound principles of taxation , than this duty on yiass.” 

Had it been impossible otherwise to get rid of the duties, they might have been advan¬ 
tageously commuted for an increase of the house duty. The greater cheapness of glass 
would have more than compensated to most householders for the increase of the house 
tax, at the same time that the manufacture would have been increased and improved. 

But any commutation of this sort was rendered unnecessary. The imposition of the 
income tax having supplied Sir Robert Feel with the means of effecting those great 
financial reforms which will ever distinguish his administration, the glass duties were 
repealed from the 5th April, 1845. The beneficial influence of this liberal and most 
judicious measure is obvious in the improved quality, the increased cheapness, and 
greater variety of descriptions of glass in the market; and there can be no doubt that 
its advantages will become still more and more obvious from the facilities it gives for 
the introduction of improvements, and, consequently, for ameliorating the fabric as well 
as reducing the cost of one of the most useful and admirable of the products of art and 
industry. 

The annexed tables show the state of the manufacture previously to the abolition of 
the duty. 

The duties on foreign glass are specified in the Tariff. 
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t. A Return of the Kates of Duty on Glass in 1813, with the Quantities of each Kind of Glass retained for 
Home Use, and the aggregate Nett Revenue in each Year, from 1813 to 1842, tooth included, noting 
the Periods when any Alteration of the Duty took place, and the Amount of such Alterations. 


Rate of Duty 7 
in 1813. V 
cwt. j 

Flint. 

Plate. 

Crown. 

German 

Sheet. 

Broad. 

Common 

Bouie. 


98*. 

98*. 

73 4.6d 

73#. 6rf. 

30*. 

8*. id. 

Total 

Yean. 

Quantities of Glass retained for Home Use. 



Cmit. 

r.-pti. 

Cntt. 

Cmit. 

Crvti. 

CrtffMm 

Crvtt. 

1813 

23.37C 

9.398 

84,441 



6,994 

47,360 

171,553 

1814 

24,221 

6.7781 84,261 



8,628 

140,23'* 

261.1.36 

1816 

24,911 

411 

77,485 



8,452 

129,401 

210,728 

1816 

20,011 


66,161 



6,140 

160,221 

242,523 

1817 

22,11; 

1,735 

76,561 



8,374 

123,881 

232,692 

1818 

26,978 

6/391 

68,893 

- 

- 

6,319 

201,795 

332,376 

1819 

28,809 

6,473 90,786 

- 

• 

8,267 

238,463 

372,738 j 

1820 

24,745 

8.7.35 

74,183 

„ 

. 

7.782 

171,495 

2^6,940 L 

1821 

21,927 

9.7181 86,384 



8,035 

137,117 

26.3,181 

1822 

21,400 

9,662 

95,510 



8,35.3 

151,492 

289,317 

1823 

21,829 11,607 

101,392 



9,172 

19 "',4 56 

312,4 'j6 

1821 

24,934 13,543 

123,815 

" 

* 

9,293 

238,72.6 

410,562 

1826 

34,l84l5,082 

140,298 

- 


8,347 

251,9.32 

449,813 • 

1826 

47/90^12.527 

115,731 



8,11.3 

282/*12 

465,973 

1827 

46,088 

14,209 

114,361 

‘ 

' 

7,611 

239,794 

122,683 

1828 

j 

64,255 

17,096 

121,158 

- 

- 

6,970 

254,787 

454,266 

1829 I 

! 

90.869 13,925 

92,252 



6,861 

218,901 

382,811 

1830 

49,363 12,677 

80,926 



4,813 

180,915 

1328,746 

1831 

49,608,14,373 

88,688 

“ 

* 

5,915 

130,520 

299,101 

1832 

51,58611,554 

66,007 


179 

5,304 

158,719 

313,349 - 

1833 

54,818 I3JW3 

105,1.31 

_ 

. 

6.306 

164,000 

344,151 ‘ 

1834 


106,389 

" 


1 6,766 

194,143 

,376,494 

1835 

43,936 16,941 

111,651 


4,248 

5/47 

201,613 

384,236 j 

1836 

86,8«6il 9,993 

i 17,041 

m 


7,629 

249,145 I 

1480,671 ^ 

1837 

18,121 21,640 

n 1,309 


707 

7,190 

247,446 ! 

466,413 

1838 

it,594 23,992 113,76*. 


2,262 

6,575 

243,OtC 

471,2/6 

1839 

82,309 26,466 

113,310 


6,170 

| 8,514 

*62,808 

488,600 

1840 

82,486 31,200 111,316 


7,914 

9,019 

232,834 

473,799 ■ 

1841 

UAU 22,088,1 

9.3,0331 

11,298 


1 

190,257 I 

391,120 1 

1842 It 

8,098 

18/961 

81,7151 

17,11 7 

* 

161,637 ! 

346,86.3 


Period and Amount of 
Altera lion of Duty. 


Aggregate 

Nett 

Revenue. 


[From 6th July, IS 19, the duty 1 
on plate glass reduced from t 
4/. IS., to 3 1. per cwt. 


From 3th July, 1 R25, the duty' 
of 41. 18*. on flint glass re¬ 
pealed, and a new duty of| 
IV/. 10*. for every 1,000 ll>*. 
of fluxed material* for flint 
glass imposed. 

From 3th July, 1828, the duty ’ 
on common bottle gin*, re- I 
cluced in Great Britain from 
8*. 2d. to It. per cwt., and I 
the dun on every descrip¬ 
tion of gloss assimilated 
throughout rtie U. King¬ 
dom. j 


From 10th October, 183*. the' 
duty on fluxed materials for 
flint glass reduced from 
124. 10*. per 1,000 lbs. to 
20*. for every 100 lbs. 


a 


From 15th May, 1840, the! 

duty on every description of 
glass increased ft per cent ; I 
and from 15th August, 1840,1 
the duty on broad glass in -1 
creased front 1/. 10*. to I I 
3/. 13*. Cti. per cwt. J 


£ 

600,830 

630,791 

473,780 

363,188 

461,8/9 

681,399 

606,176 

600,695 

621,075 

669,029 

607,378 

728,312 


609,106 

642,201 

631,718 


an 3,162 

608,993 

c.f.7,«m 

691,467 


11. Account exhibiting the Quantities of the different Descriptions of Glass manufactured during each 
of the 3 Years ending with 1842, with the Quantities exported, the Rates and Produce of the Duties, 
&c—(Obtained from the Excise.) 


Description of Glass. 

Quantity 

manufac¬ 

tured. 

Quantity 

jen|H>rteu« 

Rate of Duty. 

Gross 
Amount 
of Duty. 

Draw back on 
Glass ex¬ 
ported. 

Nett Amount 
of Duty (Ex¬ 
cise) after de¬ 
ducting draw¬ 
back and 
other legal al¬ 
lowance*. 

Flint glass • - • 1840 

Ditto - • - 1841 

Dluo - . - 1842 

Plate glass- - -1810 

Ditto . . .1811 

Ditto ... 1812 

Crown glass* • .1840 

Ditto • . .18411 

Ditto - - - 1842. 

German sheet glass * 1 810: 
Ditto - - • 1811 

Ditto • • - 1842 

Broad sheet glass • 1840 
Ditto - - - 1811 

Ditto • - -1842 

Common bottle glass 1810 
Ditto - - .1811 

Ditto • . • 1&12 

Crvtt. 

101,889 

97,624 

83,653 

33,623 

27,639 
21,528 

129,978 

116,895 

97,195 

16,869 

20,855 

25,500 

8,051 

5*6,671 

501,177 

390,182 

Total nett 

Cti’/t. 

19,913 

20,516 

13,696 
Sy./erf. 
52,879- 
121,113 

68.318 
Ctvtt. 

16.318 
19,118 
12,369 

1 8,219 

8,781 
7,701 

n 

292,887 
310,937 
226,633 1 

revenue col 

f To 15th May, 1840, 18#.8rf.1 
per t:wt.; since, 18*. 8d. \>er 1 
L Ctt t* and 5 per cent. j 

f To 15th May, 1810,3/. per "l 
4 cwt.; since, 3/. per cwt. and V 
l 6 |>er cent. J 

Tolftth May, 1840, 3M3*.6rf. 
|KTcwt.; since, 31. 13*. tid. • 
per cwt. snd 6 per cent. 

To 15th May, 1840,3/.13*.fid.' 
per cwt.; since, 3f. 13>. (id. 
per cwt- and 6 per cent. 

,To 15th May, 18*0, 1/. 10*. 
per cwt. 

To 15th Aug. 1840, 1/. 10*. ] 
since 3/. 13*. 6<i. tier cwt. and ! 
‘To 15th May, 1840, 7*. perl 
cwt.; Unoe, 7«- per cwt. and > 
. 5 per cent. } 

ilected during the 3 yean ending 

£ 

101,029 

95,565 

81,973 

104,117 

87,061 

67,81* 

492,962 

451,064 

376,205 

63,986 

8/1,473 

98,397 

13,915 
per cwt. and 
> per cent. 

1 189,883 1 
181,174 

1 143,496 I 

with 184* 

£ 

21,199 

22,61*5 

15,098 

7,412 

17,483 

9,866 

73/130 

92,070 

60,891 

33,601 

36,876 

32/48 

* 

5 per cent, j 

i 103,928 
114,109 

1 82,915 

£ 

79,830 

72,91.0 

66,875 

96,705 

69,578 

57,946 

417,497 

357.337 

313,323 

50,382 

43,697 

66,049 

13,915 

85,957 

70/65 

60,581 

M .1,90**595 


Annual average nett revenue of the 5 year* ending with 1842 _ . £ 634,19 8 j 
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GLOVES (Gcr. Handschuhe ; Fr, Gants ,* It Guanti Sp. Guantes; Hus. i?«- 
kajoizii, Pertschatki, Golizii ), well known articles of dress used for covering the hands, 
usually made of leather, but frequently also of cotton, wool, silk, &c. The leather used 
in the manufacture of gloves is not, properly speaking, tanned, but prepared by a pe¬ 
culiar process that renders it soft and pliable. Some sorts of leather gloves admit of 
being washed, and others not. Woodstock and Worcester, but particularly the former, 
are celebrated for the manufacture of leather gloves of a superior quality; in which a 
great number of women and girls, as well as men, are employed. Besides Worcester 
and Woodstock, London, Yeovil, Ludlow, and Leominster are the principal seats of 
the leather glove manufacture. It is, however, impossible to obtain any trustworthy 
accounts of the numbers produced. Gloves are sometimes sewed by machinery; but 
this is done only to improve the work by rendering the stitches more correctly equi¬ 
distant, as it is not cheaper than manual labour. Limerick used to be famous for the 
manufacture of a sort of ladies’ gloves, called chicken gloves. Large quantities of cotton 
gloves are made at Nottingham and Leicester. 

Influence of Repeal qf Prohibition qf Importation. —The importation cf leather gloves and mitts was 
formerly prohibited, under the severest penalties. This prohibition had the effect, by preventing all 
competition and emulation with tire foreigner, to check improvement, and to render British gloves at 
once inferior in quality and high in price. This system was, however, permitted to continue till 1825, 
when the prohibition was repealed, and gloves allowed to bo imported on payment of duties, which, though 
high, are not prohibitory. This measure was vehemently opposed ; and many predictions were made of 
the total ruin of the manufacture ; but in tins, as in most other instances, experience has shown that the 
trade had not been materially benefited by the prohibition. The wholesome competition to which the 
manufacturers now felt themselves, for the first time, exposed, made them exert all their energies; and 
it is admitted on all hands, that there was a more rapid improvement in the manufacture during the 
dozen jears after the trade was opened than in the previous half century. There was, no doubt, a great 
deal of complaining of a decay of trade among the leather glove manufacturers, and large quantities of 
gloves are imported; but the check given to the trade was probably owing more to the growing use of 
home-made cotton gloves than to the importation of foreign leather gloves ; and had it not been for the 
improved fabric, and greater cheapness of British leather gloves, that has grown out of the new system, 
It is abundantly certain that cotton gloves would have gained still more rapidly on them. In point of 
fact, however, it does not appear, taking the smuggling that formerly existed into account, that there has 
been any considerable fulling off tn the leather glove trade. At all events, there has been no serious 
falling off in the number of skins brought from abroad to be used in the inanulacture, and consequently 
in the number of pairs of gloves produced lrom such 6kin» ; and there is no reason for thinking that it 
is different with the other departments. 

Account of the Number of Lamb and Kid Skins entered for Home Consumption in the undermentioned 
Years, with an Kstlmate of the quantity of Cloves which such Skins would produce, on the Supposition 
that from each 120 Skins there would be manufactured 18 Dozen Pairs of Glloves. 


Years. 

Number of 
Lamb Skins. 

Number of 
Kid Skim. 

Total Lamb 
and Kid. 

Dor. <} loves 
produced 
each Year. 

Yean. 

Numlter of 
Lamb Skins. 

N umber of 
Kid Skins. 

Total Lamb 
and Kid. 

Doz. Gloves 
produced 
each Year. 

1821 
1825 I 
IS'iU 
1835 I 

1,202,029 

2 ,098,553 j 
1,859,8.00 
! 2,287,046 | 

242,996 

771,022 

1,086,209 

1 9.06,628 

1 ,446,025 
2,870,075 

2,916,0.09 
3,2L\67t 1 

216,756 
4.10, .006 
441,900 

4 SC. 051 

1840 1 
1844 1 
18.00 I 
1801 | 

1,552->2B 
1,519,201 
1,917,211 , 
1.591,270 | 

697.012 

517,361 

491,018 

61.0,412 

2,219,540 

1 2,086,.0.01 

2 , in, 711 

2.206.687 1 

337,431 
’ 312,983 

361,7.09 

331,003 


At an average of the years 1850 and 1851,2,805,123 pairs of foreign leather gloves were entered for 
consumption, producing an annual average revenue of 42,058/. Tho duties, which vary from 2s. 6d. to 
4s. 6d. per doz. pairs, are specified in the Art. Takiff. 

GOLD (Ger. Gold; Du. Goud; Da. and Sw. Guld; Fr. Or; It. and Sp. Oro; 
Port. Oiro, Ouro ; llus. Soloto; 1 * 01 . Zloto; Lat. Aurum; Arab. Tibr and Zeheb; 
Sans. Swarna ; Malay, M5s), the most precious of all the metals, seems to have been 
known from the earliest annuity. It is of an orange red, or reddish yellow colour, 
and has no perceptible taste or smell. Its lustre is considerable, yielding only to that of 
platinum, steel, silver, and mercury. It is rather softer than silver. Its specific gravity 
is 19-3. No other substance is equal to it in ductility and malleability. It may be 
beaten out into leaves so thin, that one grain of gold will cover 56% square inches. 
These leaves are only 353333 of an inch thick. But the gold leaf with which silver wire 
is covered has onlyof that thickness. An ounce of gold upon silver is capable of 
being extended more than 1,300 miles in length. Its tenacity is considerable, though 
in this respect it yields to iron, copper, platinum, and silver. From the experiments of 
Seckingen, it appears that a gold wire 0*078 inch in diatneter, is capable of supporting 
a weight of 150*07 lbs, avoirdupois without breaking. It melts at 32° of Wedgwood’s 
pyrometer. When melted, it assumes a bright bluish green colour, It expands in the 
act of fusion, and consequently contracts while becoming solid more than most metals; 
a circumstance which renders it less proper for casting in moulds. — (Thomson's 
Chemistry.') 

For the quantities of gold produced, and the places where it is produced, see Pre¬ 

cious Metals. 

GOMUTI, or EJOO, a species of palm (Borassus Gomutus ), growing in the 
Indian islands. 
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A valuable nroduct is obtained from this palm, resembling black horse hair; it b found between the 
trunk and br.irichea, at the insertion of the latter, in a matted form, interspersed with long, hard, woody 
twi« ofthesamecolour. When freed from the latter, it is manufactured by the natives into cordage. 
Its fibres are stronger and more durable, but less pliant, than those of the cocoa nut, or coir— (see Coin); 
and is therefore, fitter for cables and standing rigging, but less fit for running rigging. The native 
shipping of the Eastern islands of all kinds are chiefly equipped with cordage of the gomuti ; and the 
largest European shipping in the Indies use cables of It. It undergoes no preparation but that of spinning 
and twisting ; no material similar to our tar and pitch, indispensable to the preservation of hempen 
cordage, being necessary with a substance that, in a remarkable degree, possesses the quality of resisting 
Alternations of heat and moisture. The gomuti of Amboyna, and the other Spice islands, is the best. 
That of Java has a coarse ligneous fibre. Gomuti is generally sold in twisted shreds or yarns, often as 
low as 1 dollar a picul, and seldom more than 2. Wore European ingenuity applied to the improvement 
of this material, there seems little doubt that it might be rendered more extensively useful. —(Crawfurtt's 
East. Archip. vol. iii. p.425 ) 


GOOD HOPE, CAPE OF. See Cape Town. 

GOTTENBURG, ok, more properly, GOTIIABORG, on the south-west coast 
of Sweden, at the head of a fiord near the Cattegat, which receives the river Gotha, 
hit, 57° 42' 4" N., Ion. 11° 57' 45" E. Population 29,000, and increasing. Vessels 
do not come close to the city, but lie in the river or harbour at a short distance from 
the shore, goods being conveyed from and to them by lighters that navigate the canals 
by which the lower part of the town is intersected. The depth of water in the port is 
17 feet, and there is no tide, bar, or shallow. A vessel entering the Gotha must take 
a pilot on board, whose, duty it is to meet her ^ league west of Wingo beacon. After 
Stockholm, Gottenburg has the most extensive commerce of any town in Sweden. 
Iron and steel, the foimer excellent, but the latter inferior to that made in England, 
form the principal articles of export. They are brought from the rich mines of Wer- 
mcland, distant .about 200 miles; being conveyed partly by the lake Wener, partly by 
the Trbllhajtta canal — (see Canals), — and partly by the river Gotha. The exports 
of iron, in 1847, amounted in all to 27,4-17 tons. The original cost of iron is supposed 
to be increased about 5 per cent, by the expense of its conveyance to Gottenburg; and 
the shipping charges, inclusive of the export duty, are about 10 per cent, additional. 
The rext great article of export is timber, particularly deals, which are also furnished 
by Wermeland. Of these, the exports, in 1847, were 22~,000 doz., but this is above 
the average. The other articles of export are linen, sail-cloth, tar, copper, alum, glass, 
cobalt, manganese, linseed, oak bark, bones, juniper berries, cranberries, rock moss for 
dyeing, &c. Grain is sometimes imported and sometimes exported. The principal ar¬ 
ticles of import are sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton yarn und twist, salt, indigo, and dye 
woods. South Sea oil, rice, herrings, wine, spices, &c. There belonged to the port in 
1847, exclusive of river craft, 126 vessels of the aggregate burden of 13,254 Swedish lasts, 
or about 30,000 English tons, and ship building has since been going on briskly. The 
opening of the Gotha canal by'which Gottenburg communicates with a large portion 
of the interior of Sweden, has exercised a powerful and beneficial influence over her 
commerce. She cairies on an extensive trade with England, and English is generally 
understood. Steamers run once a week between Gottenburg and Hull for 8 months of 
the year ; but in winter the intercourse with England is kept up by the tedious route 
of Lubcck and Hamburg. 

Herring Fishery. — Gottenburg used, at no distant period, to be one of the principal seats of tlio her¬ 
ring fishery ; but at present this branch of industry is quite extinct, and it has always been very capricious. 
From 1656 to 1688, great quantities of herrings were taken ; from 1588 to 1660, they left the coast; during 
the next 15 years they were again abundant: but from 1675 to 1747, they entirely disappeared. From 
1747 to 1,70, they were abundant, 186,614 barrels being taken in 17«Q, and 151,483 in 1768. From 1786 to 
1799, the fishery was very good, from 110,000 to 190 000 barrelsbeing annually exported. In 1804, the export 
was 79,512 barrels. In 1808 and 1809, fish were very scarce; and in 1812 they entirely disappeared, and 
have not hitherto returned : so that Gottenburg, instead of exporting, at present imports considerable 
supplies of herrings. 

Both iron and timber pay duties on exportation, but they are not heavy. 


Custom-house Regvlatione and Port Charges .—On arriving In 
port, no neraon 1> allowed to board or to leave a vessel till she l»e 
In custody of the officers; who, having Inspected the manifest 
and papers, send them to the Customhouse. An officer is ap¬ 
pointed to superintend the unloading and also the loading. 
The public charges of all sort* on a Hwedtsh ship and on a 
foreign ship not privileged, each of 300 tons burden, unload¬ 
ing and loading mixed cargoes at Gottenburg, would be, on 
the former, 514/. As. 7rf.; on the latter, 4PI. A#. Id. On a pri¬ 
vileged foreign ship the charges are the same as on a Swedish 
shin. 

Warehousing System. — Goods may be landed for anv hngth 
of time, on paying £ l*«r cent, ad \mlorem for the first "i years, 
and 4 per rent, annually thereafter. 

Commission, Credit, Ac* — The usual rate of commission It 
3 per cent. Goods are commonly sold on credit. Haw sugar 


at 9 months, with 3 months’ interest to the seller. Other goods 
at 3, 4, and 6 months. 

Hanking, See. — There are no public or private banking es¬ 
tablishment!, at Gottenburg for the issue of notes; but tl»e 
national hank has two offices here which advance limited 
sums of money, at 5 per cent, on the security of goods, and in 
discount of bills. Some of the English insurance companies 
have agents here, who do a good deal of business. 

Sea Stores, H ater, See. — These may b« had here of excellent 
quality and cheap. Ileef, l^d. per lb., best rye bread, i\d. per 
lb., and butter.»>rf. per lb. 

Money, H eigh/*, Measures, Ac., sain* as at Stockholm, which 

In compiling thh article, we have made use of consular 
returns, Core's Travels in the North Europe, vol. Iv. pp. 267 
—. 275. j and some valuable private communications. 


GRACE, DAYS OF. See Exchange. 

GRAPES (Ger. Trauhen ; Fr. Raisins; It. Grappoli , Grappi; Sp. Ubas, Racimos ; 
Lat. Uva) f a well known fruit, produced from the vine. 
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France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, as well as some parts of Germany and 
which yield wines of various qualities and flavour, many of them excellent, 
from Lisbon, and other parts of Portugal, Malaga, &c.: they are brought pa 
from damage by means of sawdust, plentifully strewed between the layers of fruit. The grapes grown 
in Great Britain in the open air are much smaller, and by no means so luscious, as those of foreign 
countries; but those raised in hot-houses are quite equal, if not superior, to the latter. Grapes are i»n- 

K >rted not only in their natural state, but dried and preserved, in which latter state they are denominated 
aisins ; which see. 

GRINDSTONES, flat circular stones of different diameters and thickness, mounted 
on spindles or axles, and made to revolve with different degrees of velocity, employed to 
polish steel articles, to give an edge to cutting instruments, &c. Grindstones not in con¬ 
stant use are commonly turned by winch handles; but at Sheffield and other places, 
where polished articles and cutlery are extensively manufactured, large numbers of grind¬ 
stones, being mounted in buildings appropriated to that purpose, called grind or blade 
mills, are turned by straps, acting on their axles, the moving power being either water 
or steam. The stone best suited to form grindstones is what is called a sharp-grit; it 
being chosen finer or coarser grained according to the purposes for which they are 
destined. The principal grindstone quarry in England is at Gateshead Fell, in the 
county of Durham ; where they arc produced in vast numbers, not only for home use, 
but for exportation to all parts of the world. But those principally in use at Sheffield 
are mostly quarried at Wickersley, in Yorkshire. 

They are classed in eight different sizes called foots, according to their dimensions, as in the following 
table: — 


Hungary, produce grape# 
We Import green grape# 
' ’ In Jar#, and secured 


Denominations. 

Diameter. 

Thickness. 

No. in a Chaldron 

Denominations. 

Diameter, 

Thickness. 

No. tn a Chaldron. 

1 foot 

Inches. 

10 

Inches. 

2 

36 

5 foots 

Inches. 

35 

Inches. 

5 

5 

2 foots 

14 

H 1 

27 

6 foots 

42 

G 

3 

3 foots 

20 

4 

18 

7 foots 

50 

6 

i* 

4 foots 

28 

4 I 

! 9 

8 foots 

56 

8 


A grindstone foot is 8 inches; the size is found by adding the diameter and thickness together. 
Thus, a stone 50inches diameter by 8 thick, making together 64 inches, is an 8-foot stone, of 8 inches 
each foot. 

Besides the above sizes, grindstones are made, when ordered, of any intermediate dimensions ; many 
are rondo much larger than any of the above sizes ; some as large as 76 inches diameter, and 14 or 15 
inches thick, which are a great weight, a cubic loot weighing 1 cwt. 1 qr. 14 ibs. — (Rees's Cyclopedia ; 
Bailey's Survey of Durham, p. 43.) 

Grinding is an unhealthy and.dangerous employment. For some purposes, the stones are made to 
revolve with an extreme degree of velocity, which makes them occasionally fly in pieces. But the 
greatest annoyance to which the grinder is exposed is from his inhaling the minute particles of stone, 
and of iron and steel, tiiat are always flying about, particularly in the proress termed dry grinding. 
Contrivances have been suggested for obviating this serious inconvenience; but whether it be owing to 
their unsuitableness, or to the carelessness of the workmen, none of them has succeeded in practice. — 
( Treatise on Iron and Steel, Lordlier's Cyclopaedia, p. 293.) 


GUAIACUM, or LIGNUM YIT7E (Fr. Gayac, Bois saint; Ger. Pockhaln; It, 
Guajaco ; Lat. Guaiaeum, Lignum vita:; Sp. Guayaco ), the wood of a tree, a native of 
Jamaica, Hayti, and the warmer parts of America. 


It is a dark-looking evergreen, growing to from 40 to 50 feet In height, and from 14 to 18 inches in 
diameter. The bark is hard, smooth, and brittle; the wood Is externally yellowish, and Internally of a 
blackish brown colour. Lignum vitae is the weightiest timber with which we are acquainted, its speciiic 
gravity being 1333. It is exceedingly hard, and difficult to work. It can hardly be split, but breaks Into 
pieces like a stone, or crystallised metal. It is full of a resinous juice ( cuaiac ). which prevents oil or 
water from working into it, and renders it proof against decay. Its weight and hardness make it the 
very best timber for stampers and mallets; nnd it is admirably adapted for the sheaves or pulleys of 
blocks, and for friction rollers or castors. It is extensively used by turners. 

Th eguaiac, or gum, spontaneously exudes from the tree, arid concretes in very pure tears. It is im¬ 
ported in casks or mats; the former containing from 1 to 4 cwt., the latter generally less than 1 cwt” 
each. Its colour differs considerably, being partly brownish, partly reddish, and partly greenish • and' 
it always becomes green when left exposed to the fight in the open air. It has a certain degree of trans 
narency, and breaks with a vitreous fracture. When pounded, it emits a pleasant balsamic smell but 
has scarcely any thste, although when swallowed It excites a burning sensation in the throat. When 
heated. It melts, diffusing, at the anme time, a pretty strong fragrant odour. Its specific gravity is 1*229 
— (See Vegct. Sub., Ltb. qf Entert. Knowledge ; Thomson's Chemistry, $c.) * 


GUANO, OR HU A NO (the Peruvian te’rm for manure), a substance used as a 
manure found on certain small islands off the coast of Peru and Bolivia, and on parts 
of the shore of the mainland. Jt is friable and easily reduced to powder; its colour 
varies from a dull red to a dirty white, and it has a strong smell, and a fat, unctuous feel. 
At an average it may weigh from 50 to 60 lbs. a bushel. Humboldt was either the firstj 
or one of the first, by whom this important substance was brought to Europe; but it 
was described at a much earlier date by Ulloa ( Voyage au Perou, i. 481,), and hasbeeit 
used as a manure by the Peruvians from the age of the Incas downwards. Vet y different 
opinions have been entertained as to its nature and origin. Many have supposed that 
it was a peculiar mineral or earth. Ulloa, however, was clearly of opinion that it consists 
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bf the excrements of the sea-birds which are found in prodigious swarms all along the 
Peruvian and Bolivian shores; and there is no longer any doubt that such is the 
case. The localities where the deposit is principally met with being within a rainless 
region, it is accumulated with a rapidity of which we have no idea. Guano is of very 
different qualities: some authorities give the preference to the whitish varieties, which 
are believed to be more recent, while others prefer the red. According to Klaproth, a 
quantity of guano represented by 100 contained, urate of ammonia 16 parts, phosphate 
of lime 10 do., oxalate of lime Pi} do., silica 4 do., common salt £ do., sand 28 do., 
and water, organic and combustible matter, 28} do.; but its composition is found to 
differ very materially. The best is that which contains the greatest proportion of 
ammoniacal salts. 

Guaifo has not been long introduced into England; and there is a good deal of dis¬ 
crepancy in the statements that have been put forth as to its operation. There can, 
however, be no doubt that it is a most efficient manure, and that about 2 to 2 ^ cwt. per 
acre of average guano mixed with about two-thirds the usual quantity of farm-yard 
manure (which is required to keep the soil loose) will produce, when applied to land 
that is well drained, nearly double the ordinary quantity of potatoes. In turnip hus¬ 
bandry, splendid crops are produced by the agency of guano only ; but in this case from 
4 to 5 cwt. per acre should be applied. It has, also, a powerful influence in improving 
crops of corn and the pasture following such crops. The effect of guano is very ma¬ 
terially increased by its being covered up to some considerable depth as soon as it is 
laid on the soil; and top-dressing is certainly the most wasteful way in which it can he 
applied.— {Private information.) It is, in fact, the most valuable of manures; and 
under such circumstances it becomes of importance to learn the probable supply of the 
deposit, and the price at which it may be imported and sold in Europe. 

Unfortunately, however, our information on both these points is less complete than 
might be desired. Since it began to be largely exported to this and other foreign 
countries, an apprehension began to gain ground in Peru, that the deposits would in no 
very long time be wholly exhausted; and as this would occasion the ruin of those 
estates along the coast of Peru, and the department of Arequipa, in which guano has 
long been extensively used as a manure, government has been called upon to avert this 
catastrophe by prohibiting its export. We are, however, well convinced that this 
apprehension is entirely groundless, dnd that the deposits are in fact all but inex¬ 
haustible. At present guano is principally obtained from the Cliincha islands opposite 
to Pisco, in Lower Peru, in about lat. 13° 55' S., and Ion. 76° 30 7 W., and the Lohos 
islands, opposite to Lambayeque, in Upper Peru, in lat. 6 ° to 7° S., and long. 81° W. 
It has been stated by Sir B. H. Wilson, late English consul in Peru, that though about 
300 tons a year are supposed to have been carried for centuries from Chincha, the prin¬ 
cipal island of the group, to which it gives its name, to the opposite coast, there is si ill 
upon it the enormous quantity of 17,000,000 tons; and, supposing this estimate to be 
tolerably accurate, we pnay safely reckon the entire mass of guano in this group at 
from 20 to 25 millions tons! The stock of guano on the Lobos islands, though not so 
extensive as that on the Chincha islands, is yet very large. And exclusive of these, 
there are other islands whence guano is shipped for Arequipa, &c. Deposits have, also, 
been discovered on the coast of the mainland, especially near La Mar or Cobija ; so 
that, making every allowance for exaggeration, the supply of guano may, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, be regarded as inexhaustible.* 

The islands where the guano is found being uninhabited except by those employed 
in its shipment, it would, but for the interference of government, cost nothing save the 
expense of putting it on board and the freight home. But the governments of Peru 
and Bolivia were either so little aware of the value of the article, and of their duty to 
their constituents, or so corrupt, that they sold in 1839 to private parties (Messrs. 
Quiros, Allier, and Co. of Lima), for a mere trifle (40,000 dollars), the sole right to 
ship guano for the term of nine years; so that these parties had it in their power to 
exact any price they pleased for the article 1 This contract was, however, too ruinous 4 
to be allowed to continue; and was cancelled by the Peruvian government in 1841, on 
the ground of enormous public lesion, and of ignorance of the value of the privilege 
that had been conceded. For some time after this the trade was comparatively free, 
and large quantities of guano were imported in 1844 and 1845. But the monopoly 
system has been again revived. Messrs. Gibbs and Sons, of London, who act as agents 
for the Peruvian government, are now the sole importers of guano. They sell it at 
the same fixed wholesale price, whether freights be high or low, of 9 /. 5 s. f per ton, 

* Private information ; and the Paper on the Guano islands presented to the H. of Common* in 1852 . 

t This, at all events. Is now (1853), and has been the price of late years. 
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minus a discount of 2J per cent. This price is quite exorbitant. ■ Guano being, as 
previously seen, a gratuitous product,'its only cost is that of its shipment, the ex¬ 
pense of winch was carefully estimated by Sir B. H. Wilson* at 12a. a ton. Hence, 
supposing freight to vary from 3/. to 41. 10s. a ton, the necessary cost of guanoin. 
England would not exceed from 34 12a. to 51. 2s. a ton. We should not, however*'#!^ 
ject to the Peruvian government laying a reasonable, or even a high, duty on 
when shipped; and taking this duty at ll. per ton, still it might be advantageousl^ttf 
ported at from 51. to 64, or 64 10s. a ton. Under a free system of this sort the imports 
would be vastly increased. When return cargoes could not be obtained from the W. 
coast of America, or when freights were low, the importation of guano would fbrnish 
ample employment for shipping; and the comparatively low price at which it would 
then be sold would, by extending its use, contribute as much to the benefit of agri- 
culture as of shipping. But under the present artificial plan, if the agents be tempted, 
as was the case in 1850—51, by the lowness of freight, to import an unusually largo 
quantity, they are not permitted to realise a profit by selling it at a reduced rate, 
so that it becomes a dead-weight on their hands, and proportionally lessens the imports 
in subsequent years. 

There cannot be a doubt that the Peruvian government would gain largely by throw¬ 
ing the trade in guano open under the condition suggested above. And we do not 
know that anything could be devised that would be more likely to prove advantageous 
to our agriculture and shipping than the carrying out of such a plan. Perhaps the 
best way to effect an arrangement of the sort would be to purchase one or more of the 
guano islands from the Peruvian government. And if the latter should perversely de¬ 
cline to agree to such sale, or to modify the present monopoly system, the question of 
her right to appropriate such valuable deposits, and to deprive others of any equitable 
participation in their advantages, will force itself on the public attention. Should such 
be the case, it will probably be found that the claim of the Peruvians to the exclusive 
possession of the guano islands is of a very questionable description ; and that in grasp¬ 
ing at all they may not improbably lose all. 

Lobos de Afucra is fully 50 m. from the nearest point of the mainland. And it 
seems rather too much for a government like that of Peru, without any thing worthy 
of the name either of a mercantile or a warlike fleet, to pretend to hinder others from 
carrying away the dung of wild birds from an unoccupied rock at so great a distance 
from its territories. 

Guano is very apt to be adulterated. So long, however, as the present system lasts, 
it is quite plain that genuine Peruvian guano cannot be sold in limited quantities for 
less than 94 15s . or 104 a ton. 

No guano lias ever been imported equal to that from Peru, And unless it come 
from a rainless region it is worth comparatively little ; for otherwise the ammoniacal 
salts, which are a most valuable portion, are either partially or wholly washed away by 
the rains. 

Guano is found in the caves frequented by swallows, pigeons, bats, &c., in Java, Su¬ 
matra, and other places in the Eastern Archipelago. And not being exposed to the 
rain it may very probably be of good quality. We subjoin 


An Account of the Guano imported into the U. Kingdom in each year from 1845 to 1852, both inclusive, 
• distinguishing the country from which it is imported, and the quantities brought from each. 


Countries from which imported. 

18*5. 

1846. 

18*7. 

1848. 

_ 1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

185*. 


Tons. 

Ton*. 

Tout. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


207,679 

5.309 

1,116 

y 50 

2,345 

2,951 

3,184 

4,19* 

IS. l'ohs. in 8. Africa 

46,818 

4,718 

181 

• m 

767 

2,626 

6,183 

7,273 

SI. Helena - » 

*,091 

41.1 

401 

- 


* 

596 

295 

British Last Indies - 

307 

900 


• - 


18* 


* 

Brazil - 

431 

1.162 

250 

*04 


21 

630 

Chill - 

1 1,656 

10,110 

10,574 

6,029 

4,311 

6,2*1 

J,*l* 

95,083 

10,165 

6,719 

11,191 

Bolivia .... l 

IVtu j 

14,101 

2,66* 

i,nt,s 

3,136 


6,213 

*2,410 

57,762 

61,055 

73,567 

199,71* 

86,291 

Patagonia - - - - 


38,181 

10,273 

. 

40' 

1.915 

6,3S7 

7,359 

7,282 

Other parts - 

185 

2,058 

184 

503 

3,056. 

8,055 

6,468 

Total Quantities imported 

.281,300 

8! i,2<)3 

82.302 1 

71,414 ! 

83,138 

I 116,9*5 

213,011 

1 -9,889 _ 


The reader will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that large quantities of guano have, of 
late years, been imported into Spain. It is principally employed in manuring the 
hnertas, or low rich grounds of Murcia and Valencia. Hitherto it has been mostly 
sent at second-hand .from England. But very recently the Peruvians have begun to 
export it on their own account to Alicant, Valencia, &c., and have established agents 
in these towns for its sale. 
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GUAYAQUIL, a city and port of Colombia, on the western coast of South 
America, lat. 2° 11' 21" S., long. 79° 43' W. Population, 20,000? The town is 
situated on the banks of the river of the same ruttne, about 6 or 7 leagues from the 
Isla Verde, or 9 leagues from the Isla Puna, in the Gulph of Guayaquil, opposite to 
the mouth of the river* Ships bound for Guayaquil generally call at the Isla Puna, 
where expert pilots may be had, who carry them up to the town by night or by day, 
according to the state of the tides. The town is old ; but as the houses are of wood, 
and it has frequently suffered from fires, much of it is comparatively modern, and has 
a good appearance. There is a dry dock on the south bank of the river, where several 
ships of a superior construction have been built. 

The district in which Guayaquil is situated has for a considerable period formed a 
part of the republic of Ecuador or ^Equator. Like the other S. American states, it has 
been subjected to perpetually recurring revolutions; but Guayaquil has notwithstanding 
continued to enjoy a considerable commerce. Its principal article of export is cocoa, of 
which large quantities are shipped; and next to it are straw hats, timber, tobacco, hides, 
bark, &c. The principal articles of import are British manufactured cottons and hard¬ 
ware, silks, wine, flour, &c. 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles of Produce exported from Guayaquil, 
in 1849, 1850, and 1852. 



Articles. 


1819. | 

1850. j 

1851. | 



Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Straw hat* 
Tanned hides 
Tob-wvo 
Tin»l>er 
Mangles 

Orchitis 

Tamarinds 

Mark 


- )bv 

* hUlCS 

quin nil* 

- 1ok* 

- |>oh S 

* Mis. 

quintals 

11,020,446 

21,101 

22,31,7 

2,128 

3,218 

1,419 

17,166 

706 

180 

714 

£139,408 

73,856 

6,871 

9,289 

1,118 

62 

668 

1,285 

229 

1,499 

11,171,318 

26,330 

26,400 

1,622 

7 ATI 
3,458 
7,568 
1,210 
175 1 
1,<M5 

ALU,713 
95,800 
8,11 0 
8,300 
) 8,5 U) 

*00 
2,100 
201) 
6.6(H) 

9,667,068 
35,354 
17,113 
2,808 
f 16,944 
i 10,027 
860 
1,138 
367 
2,G88 

£ 100,000 
107,700 
6,100 
12,100 
16,500 
700 

2,ouo 

600 

14,000 

I Total Y'itlue 



1284,020 

- i 


| - • 1 £287,800 


Account of the Number, Tonnage, Crews, and Values of the Cargoes of the Vessels of each Nation, 
entered and cleared at the Port of Guayaquil in 1851. 




Filtered. 



Cleared. 


Flags. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

. Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Hiitlsh 

7 

2,026 

107 

£ 

38,000 

7 

2,0’>6 

107 

3.50 

£ 

41,900 

Kcuadorian • 

M 

2,0i,0 

350 

33,100 

51 

2,060 

20..K 0 

I’er uvian 

83 

3,700 

380 

20,001' 

83 

5,700 

380 

22,DIM) 
19,000 

Chilian 

8 

1,265 

70 

26,100 

8 

1,265 

70 

New Granadian 

2 

140 

11 

1,200 

2 

110 

11 

6.2HO 

Mexican 

3 

350 

28 

V,<XH> 

3 

350 

28 

3,‘it ill 

Spanish 

10 

3,100 

170 

65,0(10 

10 

3,100 

170 

82,000 

American 

9 

1,800 

80 

36.300 

9 

1 ,Kl>0 

80 

40,0<XI 

French • • 

4 

IKK) 

66 

20,000 

4 

1100 

66 

18,000 

Hanseatic 

2 

350 

24 

16,000 

2 

350 

24 

17,000 

Danish • 

2 

3t.O 

25 

18,000 

2 

360 

25 

13,000 

Total 

IHI 

H>,05t 

1,311 

27 1,700 

181 

16,051 

_i ,311_ 

2»7,HOO_ 


GUERNSEY. For the peculiar regulations to be observed in trading with Guern- ^ 
sey, Jersey, &c\, sec Importation and Exportation. 

GUMS, RESINS, GUM-RESINS. In commerce, the term gum is not only 
applied to gums properly so called, hut also to resins and gum-resins. But though 
these substances have many properties in common, they are yet sufficiently distinct. 

I. Gum is a thick transparent fluid that issues spontaneously from certain species of 
plants, particularly such as produce stone fruit, as plum and cherry trees. It is very 
adhesive, and gradually hardens by exposure to the atmosphere. It is usually obtained 
in small pieces, like tears,moderately hard and somewhat brittle while cold; so that it 
can be reduced by pounding to a fine powder. When pure, it is colourless; but it has 
commonly a yellowish tinge; it is not destitute of lustre ; it has no smell; its taste is 
insipid; its specific gravity varies from 1*3161 to 1*4317; it readily dissolves in water, 
hut is insoluble in alcohol. Gum is extensively used in the arts, particularly in calico 
printing, to give consistence to the colours, and to hinder them from spreading. It is 
also used in painting, in the manufacture of ink, in medicine, Ac. 

The only important gums, in a commercial point of view, are gum Arabic and gum 
Senegal; hut lac is popularly, though improperly, ranked among the gums. 
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1 . Gum Arabic (Fr. Gomme Arahique ; It. Comma Arabica / Ger. Arabische yummi; 
Arab. Tolh), the produce of the Acacia vera, a tree growing in Arabia, and in many 
.parts of Africa. The gum exudes naturally from the trunk and branches, and hardens 
by exposure to the air. ** The more sickly the tree appears, the more gum it yields; 
and the hotter the weather, the more prolific it is. A wet winter and a cool or mild 
summer are unfavourable to gum.” — ( Jackson's Morocco , p. 84.) It is in irregularly 
shaped pieces, hard, brittle, and semi-transparent. When pure it is almost colourless, 
or of a pale yellowish hue; being insipid, inodorous, and dissolving completely in the 
mouth. Specific gravity 1*31 to 1*43. It is often mixed with gum Senegal. East 
India gum Arabic is, though a useful, a spurious article, not being the produce of the 
acacia vera, but of other species of plants. The best gum is either imported direct 
from Alexandria, Smyrna, Tripoli, Mogadore, Tangiers, See., or at second hand from 
them through Gibraltar, Malta, and other Italian ports. The price depends princi¬ 
pally on its whiteness and solubility, increasing and diminishing from 11. 1 5s. to SI or 
9/. per cwt., according as the article has more or less of these qualities. — ( Thomson's 
Dispensatory, and private information .) 

At an average of the 3 years ending with 1842, the gum Arabic entered for consumption amounted to 
18,170 cwt. a year. Previously to 1832, the duty on gum Arabic from a British possession was 6s. a cwt., 
and from other parts 12s.; but the duty on it and all other gums was then fixed at 6s. a cwt. without 
regard to origin. In 1842 it was farther reduced to Is. a cwt., and was finally repealed in 1845. Of 
46,032 cwt. of gum Arabic imported in 1851 Morocco furnished 0,362 ; Egypt, 20,312 ; Italy, 3,710; Capo 
of Good Hope, 521 ; the East Indies, 14,382, &c. 

2. Gum Senegal, principally brought from the island of that name on the coastof Africa, 
is obtained from various trees, but chiefly from two: one called Vtreck , which yields a 
white gum; the other called Ntbuel, which yields a red gum ; varieties of the acacia 
gummifera . Gum Arabic is very often mixed with gum Senegal. The latter is nearly 
as pure as the former, but it is usually in larger masses, of a darker colour, and more 
clammy and tenacious. •'It is the sort of gum principally employed by calico printers. 
-—( Thomson's Chemistry, Thomson s Dispensatory, Ainslie's Materia Indica, $*c.) The 
trade in gum Senegal is principally in the hands of the French. We subjoin 


An Account of the Imports and Ite-exports of the principal Varieties of Gum known in Commerce in 
1852. — (Patl. Paper, No. 604. Seas. 1853.) 


(hum. 

Import*. 

Re-Exjmrts. 

(iums. 

J»nj*ort*. 

lie Exjioits. 

Ant ml - - cwt. 

Opal - — 

Arabic • - — 

Senegal - • — 

A»;>af<rtida - — 

Ammonlaoum - — 

Kuphorbiuin - — 

(■iuiucutn - - -— 

2,889 0 25 
1,051 2 18 
18, ISl O 20 
1,266 3 12 
1,167 t 1 
30V 2 18 
H 0 22 
112 1 

1,085 0 17 
3,078 1 11 

12,261 2 11 
30 O O 
1,175 3 16 
318 311 

_62 O 5 

Kino * - cwl. 

Mastic - _ 

Tragacanth * — 

f.ac-tlje „ . — 

Shellac - — 

Snillnc • . _ 

Sticklac* - . _ 

Uiictui in crated . — 

159 1 () 

, 130 1 10 
f,15l 1 1 

I7A31 1 10 
16,356 0 IJ 
4ol 3 12 
3,054 0 25 
10,013 2 21 

169 0 15 
96 3 10 
167 0 1 

6,955 0 20 
9,J90 3 15 
601 3 1 1 

2,777 2 20 
7,117 0 9 


II. Resins, for the most part, exude spontaneously from trees, though they are often 
obtained by artificial wounds, and are not uncommonly, at first, combined with volatile 
oil, from which they arc separated by distillation. They are solid substances, naturally 
brittle ; have a certain degree of transparency, and a colour most commonly inclining to 
yellow. Their taste is more or less acrid, and not unlike that of volatile oils; but they 
have no smell, unless.they happen to contain some foreign body. They are all heavier 
than water, their specific gravity varying from 1*0182 to 11802. They differ from 
gums in being insoluble in water, whether cold or hot; while they are, with a few 
exceptions, soluble in alcohol, (Especially when assisted by heat. When heated, they 
melt; and if the heat be increased, they take fire, burning with a strong yellow flame, 
and emitting a vast quantity of smoke. Common rosin furnishes a very perfect example 
of a resin, and it is from this substance that the whole genus have derived their name. 
Ilosin is, indeed, frequently denominated resin. The principal resins are Animi , Elemi, 
Copal, Lac , Labdanujn, Mastic , Rosin , Sandarach, Tacamuhac, &c. ; which see, under 
their respective names.—( Thomson's Chemistry .) 

III. Gum-resins, a class of vegetable substances consisting of gum and resin. They differ from resins 
in this —that they never exude spontaneously from the plant, being obtained either by bruising the 
parts containing them, and expressing the juice, which is always in a state of emulsion, generally white, 
but sometimes of a different colour, or by making incisions in the plant, from which the juice flows. 
The juice, being exposed to the action of the sun, is condensed and inspistaled, till it forms the gtun- 
resm of commerce. Gum-resins are usually opaque, or, at least, their transparency Is inferior to that 
of resins. They are always solid, and most commonly brittle, and have, sometimes, a fatty appearance. 
W hen heated, they do not melt as resins do, neither are they so combustible. Heat, however, commonly 
softens them, and causes them to swell. They burn tfitb a flame. They have almost always a strong 
smell, which, in several instances, is alliaceous. Their taste, also, is often acrid, and always much 
stronger than that of resins. They are usually heavier titan resins. They are partially soluble in water, 
but the solution is always opaque, and usually milky. Alcohol partially dissolves them, the solution 
being transparent. 

The most common gum-resins are Aloes, Ammonia, Euphorbium, Galbanum, Gamboge , Myrrh, 
Olibanum, Sagapenum, Scnmmony, &c. ; which see, under thetr respective names. — ( Loudon's Envy, of 
Agriculture i Thomson's Chemistry.) 
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GUNPOWDER (Ger. Pulver, Sckiesspulver; Du. Buskruid ; Da. Krudt, Pulver / 
Sw. Krut; Fr. Poudre; It. Polvere; Sp. and Port. Polvora; lius. Poroch : Pol. Proch ; 
Lat. Pulvis pyrius ). This well known inflammable powder is composed of nitre, sul- . 
phur, and charcoal, reduced to powder, and mixed intimately with each other. The 
proportion of the ingredients varies very considerably ; but good gunpowder may be 
composed of the following proportions ; viz. 76 parts of nitre, 15 of charcoal, and 9 of 
sulphur. These ingredients are first reduced to a fine powder separately, then mixed 
intimately, and formed into a thick paste with water. After this has dried a little, it is 
placed upon a kind of sieve full of holes, through which it is forced. By this process it 
is divided into grains, the size of which depends upon the size of the holes through which 
they have been squeezed. 'The powder, when dry, is put into barrels, which are made 
to turn round on their axis. By this motion the grains of gunpowder rub against each 
other, their asperities are worn off, and their surfaces are made smooth. The powder is 
then said to be glazed. — ( Thomson's Chemistry .) 

Dr. Thomson, whose learning is equal to his science, has the following remarks with 
respect to the introduction of gunpowder into warlike operations : — “ The discoverer of 
this compound, and the person who first thought of applying it to the purposes of war, 
are unknown. It is certain, however, that it was used in the fourteenth century. From 
certain archives quoted by Wicgleb, it appears that cannons were employed in Ger¬ 
many before the year 1372. No traces of it can be found in any European author 
previously to the thirteenth century; but it seems to have been known to the Chinese 
long before that period. There is reason to believe that cannons were used in the 
battle of Cressy, which was fought in 1346. They seem even to have been used 
three years earlier, at the siege of Algesiras; but before this time they must have been 
known in Germany, as there is a piece of ordnance at Amberg, on which is inscribed 
the year 1303. Roger Bacon, who died in 1292, knew the properties of gunpowder; 
but it docs not follow that he was acquainted with its application to fire-arms.” — 

( Thomson's Chemistry. ) For further particulars as to the intrdnuction of cannon, see 
that article. 

The manufacture and sale of gunpowder is regulated by several statutes. By the 12 Ceo. 3. c. Cl. it is 
enacted, that no person shall use mills or other engines for making gunpowder, or manufacturing the sam« 
in any way, except in mills and other places which were actually m existence at the time of passing the 
act*or which, if erected afterwards, have hcen sanctioned by a licence, under |>ain of forfeiting the gun¬ 
powder, and 2s. a pound. It is further enacted, that no mill worked by a pestle, and usually termed a 
pestle mill, shall bo used In making gunpowder, under the above-mentioned penalty; and that no more 
than 40 lbs. of gunpowder, or materials to be made into gunpowder, shall be made at any one time under 
a single pair of mill-stones, on pain of forfeiting all above 40 lbs., and 2s. for every pounn ; nor shall more 
than 40 cwt. be dried in any one stove or place at any one time, under forfeiture of all above that quantity, 
and 2*. for every pound thereof. The powder mills erected at Battle, Crowhurst, Saddlescombe, and 
Brede, in Sussex, previously to 1772, are exempted from the above regulations so far as relates to the 
making of fine fowling powder. 

No dealer is to keep more than 200 lbs. of powder, nor any person not a dealer more than 50 lbs., In the 
cities of London or Westminster, or within 3 miles thereof, or within any other city, borough, or market 
town, or 1 mile thereof, or within 2 miles of the king’s palaces or magazines, or J a mile of any parish 
church, on pain of forfeiture, and 2s. tier lb.; except in licensed mills, or to the amount of 300 lbs. for the 
use of collieries, within 200 yards of them. 

Not more than 25 barrels arc to be carried by any land carriage, nor more than 200 barrels bv water, 
unless going by sea or coastwise, each barrel not to contain more than 100 lbs. 

All vessels, except his Majesty’s, coming into the Thames, are to put on shore, at or below Blackwall, 
all ‘he gunpowder they have on board exceeding 25 lbs. Vessels outward bound are not to receive on 
board more than 25 lbs. of gunpowder previously to their arrival at Blackwall. The Trinity House have 
authority to appoint searchers to inspect ships, and seaich for gunpowder. All the gunpowder found 
above 25 lbs., and the bai rels containing it, and 2s. for every lb. above that quantity, are forfeited. Any 
person obstructing an officer searching lor concealed gunpowder is liable to a penalty of 10/. The places 
of deposit for gunpowder are regulated by the 54 Geo. 3. c. 159. , 

The exportation of gunpowder may be prohibited by order in council. It« importation is prohibited on 

J >ain of forfeiture, except by licence from his Majesty ; such licence to be granted for furnishing his Ma- 
esty’s stores only.—(OGVo. 4. c. 107.) 

The act 1 Will. 4. c. 44. prohibits the manufacture and keeping of gunpowder in Ireland by any person 
who has not obtained a licence from the Lord Lieutenant; such licences may bo suspended on notice troin 
the chief secretary, and any one selling gunpowder during the suspension of such licence Bhall forfeit 
500/. Gunpowder makers under this act are to return monthly accounts of their 'stock, &c. to the chief 
secretary. This act, which contains a variety of restrictive clauses, was limited to one year’s duration, 
but has been prolonged. 

GUNNY (Hind. Tut ; Ben. Guni ), a strong coarse sackcloth manufactured in 
Bengal for making into bags, sacks, and packing generally, answering at once the two 
purposes for which canvas and bast are used in Europe. The material from which this 
article is manufactured is the fibre of two plants of the genus Coreliorus ; viz. Corchorus 
olitorius , and Corchorus capsularis ( Bengali, jxit) ; both, but particularly the first, exten¬ 
sively -cultivated throughout Lower Bengal. Besides a large domestic consumption 
of gunny, the whole rice, paddy, wheat, pulses, sugar, and saltpetre of the country, as 
well as the pepper, coffee, and other foreign produce exported from Calcutta, are packed 
in bags or sacks made of this article. There is also a considerable exportation of manu¬ 
factured bags, each commonly capable of containing two maunds, or about 160 lbs. 
weight, to Prince of Wales Island, Malacca, Singapore, Java, and Bombay. In 1841-42 
there were exported From Calcutta 5,330,899 gunny bags, of the value of 499,426 nip. 
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(49,942/.), and 95,412 pieces of gunny cloth, worth 459,321 rup. (43,332/.). — ( PTallich ; 
Roxburgh; Review of the External Commerce of Bengal for 1841-42.) 

GYPSUM, or SULPHATE OP LIME, is found in various parts of the Con¬ 
tinent, in Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, and in Nova Scotia, whence it is largely 
exported. When reduced to a powder, and formed into a paste with water, it is 
termed plaster of Paris, and is much used for forming casts, &c. It is also used for 
laying floors, and has been advantageously employed as a manure. 


II. 

HACKNEY CARRIAGES are carriages stationed in the streets or other public 
places, and bound to carry such persons as require their services, for certain rates of 
hire according to the distances travelled. They have generally been licensed by 
authority, and subjected to certain regulations, intended to prevent strangers and others 
using them from fraud and imposition. It may be doubted, however, whether these 
regulations have had any good effect; and whether the public would not be as well 
accommodated, at least in all large towns, by throwing the business open, and trusting 
to competition to rectify abuses. As respects London, nothing can be said in favour of 
its hackney coach establishment, which is, in truth, a disgrace to the city. Speaking 
generally, the carriages are dirty, disagreeable vehicles, the horses worn out, and the 
drivers ill clothed and uncivil, forming a striking contrast to the elegance and com- 
modiousnews of the private carriages, the excellence of the horses, and the neatness of 
the servants, 

Hackney coaches were first established in London in 1025; but they were not then stationed in the 
streets, but at the principal inns. In the reign of Charles II. tluar number was considerable. Com¬ 
missioners for licensing and superin ending hackney coaches were established by the ^ict 9 Ann. c 2d ; 
anri successive acts have been passed, specif* ing the number ot coaches that might be licensed, the duties 
payable to government, and flu* conditions under which licences were to be gi anted, lint we cannot say 
that these acts reflect any credit on their authors ; and the last (.the Ifi & 17 Viet. c. 3d.) is, pet haps, the 
most objectionable of any. To say that all hackney carriages shall chat go alike, without regaid to 
their style or fitting up, is to oiler a premium on inferiority ; and it this were their object, these acts have 
been eminently successful. Hut in every other respect they have been complete failures; and the 
sooner they are repealed the better. Immense numbers ot cabriolets aroammally licensed in the metropolis. 

Hitfkm-y (to rift pi: Regulations, Fair*, #<■'• —The regulation* 
a-, to hai knev carnages in the metropolis are governed hy the 
at Is 15 & 17‘Viot. cc. 31. and 177., 13 Vi C t. c. 7., (i .V 7 Viol, 
e. SO , 2 & 3 W. 1 <. 170 , and the 1 ,fc 7 Will. 4. c. 27. 'I he 
act <> ilc 7 Vlet. c. 8 i. provid'd tor llu* appointment of a »gi*. 
trar of metropolitan public carnages, to giant liiciecs, costing 

each, to the driver* a in l conductors ot stage, hai kney, and 
other i arr i.igcs. This olHce wav almhshed mid its dutiestrans- 
ierred to l ounnWIoncrs of Volin*, 13 Viet. c. 7. ss. I. 2. At 7. 

The peroms so licensed rei Live n.etal tickets or badges, who li 
they arc to wear conspicuously on their lire.ist, mul persons 
h< ting as drivers, conductors, 'watermen, iVe., witlinut such 
li< enres and tickets, are to lie fined .V. ; mid piopnetou who 
slitter drivers, conductors, Sic. to act for them shall foifett 10/. 
for every suih ollence—6 & 7 Viet. c. 86. §<) H, 1(1, Ac. 

The ants ltidc 17 Vuf. re. 53. and 127. regulate the Ik ensing 
of carnages, tlie amount ot fares, &c. We Home a lew of the 
more important clauses of the vanous nets above mentioned. 

Deprutuiu .—A hackney i arriage Is any carriage with 2 or 
more wheels, standing or pbing for hire in any public street 
or road.—1 H 2 W. 4. c. 22. & »• 

f.ii tuning Vlutcs, Jfcr—A licence to keep a hackney carriage 
for hire is granted hy the commissioners of ml nut levenuc on 
production of a Celliluate liy ttie commissioners of police that 
the carriage is lit lor the purpose. -16 A 17 Viet. c. 33. § 1. 

This licence cosU 1/ , and a weekly sum of It. h is to Ik* paid 
on every licence to lure such carriage even day in the week, 
and a weekly sum ot (it. on even licence to line such carriage 
on every day except Sunday —16 it 17 Vat. r. I 27 $ 2. A 
plate specifying the number of the licence is to tie plated in¬ 
side ot tile coach ; and two other plates, on which are painted 
the names of the proprietor, or of one of the proprietors of the 
co.ich, are to be placed externally, one on cacti side—1 A 2 VV. 

4. c. 22. § 20. Penalty on prepnetoi for l< ttmg oi employing a 
hackney coach w.thoul having ptoperly numbered plates pio- 
perly fixed upon such fan h, 10/.; ditto, on driver, if proprie¬ 
tor. 10/.; if not, 5/.-1 A 2 W. 4. c. 22. S5 22, 23. 

Obligation to lily. _Carnages standing on the streets with 

plate* to lie deemed hackney conches; and, unless actually 
hired, shrill be compellable, under a penalty ot fib., to go with 
anv person ottering to hire the same.— I & 2 Will. 4- c. 22. 

§ 35. and L6 & 17 Viet. c. 33. § 7. No driver shall he com- 
pcllable to hire his < arringe for a fare according to time after 8 
in the evening or before 8 in the morning—Schedule A. to 16 
& 17 Vfi t. c. 33. 

Ditto nee.— l)r l vent of hacknev carriages compellable, under 
a penalty of 40*., to go .my distance not exceeding 6 miles 
from the place where they shall have been lined, or for any 
time not exceeding 1 hour—lt> A 17 Vitl. e. 33. J 7. An 
extra charge ot one shilling per mile for every mile dm< n be¬ 
yond a ciiclu the radiusof which is 4 miles fioin ( haring Cross, 
provided the carriage lie discharged beyond nulidriunm. 

«snt e. -16 & 17 Viet. c. 127. § 13. 

Number oj' Fassengers —The number of persons to be car 
ried by hackney carnages is to tie distimlly painted on the 
same ; and drivers, aie compellable, under a penalty ot 40#., to 
carr this mnnlanr if required—1 A 2 Will. 4. c. 22 . § 46.; 16 
A 17 Viet. c. 33. 5 9. 


Tim children under 70 years of age to he considered as one 
adult —10 A 17 Viet. c. 33. Schedule A.; lb A 17 Viet. c. 
127. §11. 

Itntet and Farrs — These may be charged either by time or 
di-t'ince, at the option of the hirer, 10 lie expiossod at the 
ciimmcneement of luring, if not otherwise exinested, the fare 
to be paid net ending to distance. The terms are, w hen charged, 
by distance. 

For every hackney carriage drawn by 1 horse, for any din. 
lance within and not exceeding 1 mile, M ; and tor every 
distance exceeding 1 mile after the rate of (></. for any part 
ot a mile over ami above any number of miles completed. 

Win re more than 2 persons are conveyed in a hackney 
caiiiage drawn by 1 liot\e, 6</., in addition to the fare to b’o 
^aid for each person above 2 foi the whole lining.—16 A 17 

Fares when taken by time are -For any lime within and not 
exceeding I hour, 2#.; and then alter the rate and proportion c»f 
6.1 tor every 15 minutes or part ot 15 minutes above 1 hour. 

Cairiageb with 2 horses aie entitled to one third above ihe 
rates and charges above mentioned— 16 5c i7 V'ict. c. 33. 
schedule A. 

'1 he drivel of a hackney carriage hired hy distance, when re- 
q fired hy the hirer to stop 15 minutes, or miy longer time, 
shall he entitled to l\d. extra fatejoi every 15 minute* turn, 
pteteil during sui h stoppage. —16 A 17 Viet. c. 33. § 1. 

Luggage.—’I tie iltiser of every hackney carnage shall cRrry 
for the pel son luring he same, in or uj>on such carnage, a 
reasonable quantity of luggage without extra charge. —16 .V 17 
V'ict. c. 33. § 1(1. When more than 2 persons shall tie cuirit-cl 
In-idc with more luggage than can he carried inside, a further 
sum of 2d. for eveiy package carried outside in to he paid by 
the liner m addition to the fare.—Schedule A. to 16 Sc 17 
Vlt t. <. 35. 

It ate of Driving.—When any driver hiicd by time shall he 
required to drive more than 4 miles per hour, he will be enti¬ 
tled to demand m addition to the fate for time, (he Jure regu- 
latid by distance for every mile beyond the 4.—10 & 17 Viol. c. 
35. $ 7. 

No back Fare to lie taken or demanded—16 & 17 Vlct. c. 33. 

§ 1 

Table of Fares to lie pbt up distinctly both inside and outside 
hackney carriages, and drivers to pioducc a book nf’ Fares 
when required_lo 5c 17 Vu t. c. 33. § 5. 

Driver, when hired, to dehr tr to the hirer a tiiket on u Inch 
shall tie printed the number of the plate alllxvd to the carriage. 
—16 A 17 VM. c. 33. |8. 

Coaihes waiting are entitled to a reasonable deposit, to be 
accounted for m the faie. Fcnaltv on drivers refuting to wait, 
or to account for deposit, 4Ui.— I A 2 W. 4. e. 22. i 47. 

Refusal to pay Jure, or defat ing or In jut Ing any hackney 
coir h, may tie punished, unless reasonable sal is tact ion be made 
for the same, by imp, isonmcnt tor 1 calendar month.— 1 & 2 
W 4. c. 22. 4 41. 

Drivers exacting more than legal fare liable to i penalty of 
<()#.— I A 2 VV. 4. c. 22. i 42., 16 A 17 Viet. c. .43. 5 17- 

Agreement to pay more than hgul Fare, not binding ; sum 
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paid beyond such legal fare may be recovered bac k, and driver 
ne liable to a penalty of 40*.— 1 & V tt\ 1. c. 22. § 4.1. 

Driven demanding nunc Hum rum agreed ti/uin, though dis¬ 
tant v be ext ceded, or it l>e less than the legal fare, forfeit 40*. 
for t'.u h olli n. e.-1 <St 2 W. 4. c. 22. §5 44. Hi. 

Driven to hold ihctk sitings, under a ]>enalt> of 20*. _ 1 & 
2 W'. t. t. v-a. i 4H. 

i’lopnti/ frjt in hackney coaches to lie c.irrietl within 24 
hours to the nearest polit e station, under a penalty of lit/. If 
not cli.ii.led within a year, to lie sold by comm.s,loners of po- 
Jn e, and proceeds carried to public account—16 & 17 Viet. c. 
."A. HI. 

tf (femes may be trim! and disputes settled either by one of the 
pohiv magistrates, nr I.) any lustices of the peine for ihe 
county, and in tase of dispute the hirer tuny require the driver 


to drice to the nearest police court.— 16 & 17 Viet. c. 33 
§ IS. 

Standings far carriages in metropolitan disliicts to he ap • 
pointed by poll* e commissioners.—13 Viet. e. 7. § 4. 

Commissioner* of Police to appoint from tune to time fit 
men to cufoice good order at tbe standings for hackney car- 
ri.iKts._lb & 1. Viet, c. 33. § 12. 

Ao jninied im to be put on carriage so as to obstruct tho 
light »r ventilation.-1C & 17 Viet. c. 53. 5 I 

A Piopi telor of a carriage must give 10 days notice to police 
•oiniiiissi.iuers of liU intention to wit alraru his carriage Jtom 
hire— 16 .V 17 Viet. c. 127. § 16. 

A pmpriitor or driver using or letting n carri-.ge not in fit 

and proper condition, liable to a penalty of 3/_J 0 & 17 Viet. 

C. 33. 5 3. 


IIAIR, Human (Ger. Jhtarc, Mcnschen-haar ; Du. ITair; Fr. Cheveux ; It. Capelli 
umani; Sp. Cabell os; Lat. Capilli). “ Human liair makes a very considerable article 
in commerce, especially since the mode of perruques has obtained. Hair of the growth 
of the northern countries, as England, &c., is valued much beyond that of the more 
southern ones, as Italy, Spain, the southern parts of France, &c. Good hair is well 
fed, and neither too coarse nor too slender; the bigness rendering it less susceptible 
of the artificial curl, and disposing it rather to frizzle; and the smallness making 
its curl of too short duration. Its length should be about 2.5 inches; the more it 
falls short of this, the less value it bears.”— (Unci/. Iirit .) 

IIa lit ok II easts (Ger. Ilaare , JIuhaure; Du. Hair; Fr. Poll; It. and Sp. Ptlo ; 
Eat. Pellcs). The hair of horses is extensively used in the manufacture of chairs, 
sofas, saddles, &c.: while the hair or wool of beavers, hares, rabbits, &c. is much em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of hats, &c. 

11 Al R-PO W DE R (Ger. Pudcr; Fr. Poudre d poudrer ; It. Polvere di cipri; Sp. 
Pulvos depduca) is used as an ornament for the hair, and generally made from starch 
pulverised, and sometimes perfumed. A tax of 1/. [is. 6d. a year is laid upon all persons 
who wear hair-powder. DilFerent statutes piohibitthe mixing of hair-powder with starch 
or alabaster. And hair-powder makers are prohibited having alabaster in their custody. 

HALIFAX, the capital of Nova Scotia, on the south-east coast of that province, 
lat. 44° 3d' N„ Ion. f»h° 28' \Y r . It is situated on a peninsula on the west side of 
Chchucto Pay, and has one of tho finest harbours in America. Population, exclusive 
of the military, about 19,U()(). The town is irregularly built, and most of the houses 
are of wood. The government-house is one of the most splendid edifices in North 
America. Halifax was founded in 1749. 

Port. —The best mark in sailing fur Halifax is Sambrt*light-house, on n small island off the cape of 
the same name, on the west snle of the entrance to the harbour, in lat. 44 u .'50'., Ion. 413° 32'. The light, 
which is fixed, is 210 lent above the level of the sea ; and a detachment ol artillery, w itli two 24-pounders, 
is upon duty af the light-house, firing at regular intervals during the continuance of the dense fogs with 
which this part of the coast is very much infested.—( Coulter, Tables tics Principals Positions Gcogia- 
p/nqtiis , p. 7H.) The course into the harbour for large ships alter passing Samhro light, is between the 
mam land on the west, and Macnah’s island on the east. On a spit projecting from the latter a light-house 
has lecently been constructed ; and when this is seen, ships may run in without fear. The harbour is 
defended by several pretty strong forts. .Shipsusually anchor abreast of the town, whore the hai hour is 
rather more than a mile tn width. After gradually narrowing to about \ of that width, it suddenly 
expands into a noble sheet of water, called Bedford Basin, completely land-locked, with deep water 
throughout, and capable of accommodating the whole navy of Great Britain. The harbour is accessible 
at all times, and is rarely impeded by ice. There is an extensive royal doekyaid at Halifax; which 
during war is an important naval station, being particularly well calculated for the shelter, repair 
and outfit of the fleets cruising on the American coast and in the West Indies. Mr. M'Gregor lias’ 
severely, and, we believe, justly censured the project for the removal ot the dockyard ftom Halifax to 
Bermuda. 

Trade, 8;c. of Halifax and Nova Scotia.— Halifax is the seat of a considerable fishery ; but the British 
colonists seem to be, for what reason it is not easy to say, less enterprising and successful fishers than 
the New Englanders. The principd trade of the town and province is with the West Indies, Great 
Brft.nn and the United States. To the former tin > export dried and pickled fish, lumber, coals, grind, 
stones, cattle, flour, butter, cheese, o,ri», potatoes, &c. They export the same articles to the southern 
ports of the United States, and gypsum to the eastern ports of New England. To Great Britain they 
send timber, deals ; whale, cod, and seal oil ; furs, &c. The pi incipal exports of timber are from Bictoii 
on the St.Lawrence. The imports consist principally of colonial produce from the West Indies; all 
sorts of manufactured goods from Great Britain; and of flour, lumber, &c. from the United States 
principally for exportation to the West Indies. 

In lHtifi a company was formed for making a canal across the country from Halifax to the basin of Minas 
which unites with the bottom of the Bay of Lundy. The navigation is formed, for tho most part by 
Slulbcnacadie lake and river. The legislature gave 15.000/. to this undertaking. The excavated part 
of the canal is GO feet wide at fop, 3(> feet-at bottom, and admits vessels drawing 8 feet water. It seems 
very questionable w bother this canal will be profitable to the shareholders ; but it is of very considerable 
service to the trade of Halifax. 

There are two private banking companies at Halifax. Accounts are kept in pounds, shillings and 
ponce, the same as In England, and the weights and measures are also the same. a 

About 120 large square-rigged vessels, and about the same number of large schooners with sevoral 
smaller craft belong to Halifax. ’ 

The steam shins convening the mails to British North America ply between this port and Boston In 
the U. States and Liverpool. They sail from the latter twice a month during the summer months but 
only once a month in winter. The fare to Halifax or Boston from Liverpool, including provisions and 
steward's fee (but excluding wines and liquors), is 39 guineas. On arriving at Halifax, passengers are 
conveyed by coaches across the Peninsula to Pictou, whence they are carried by steamers to Quebec and 
Montreal. A steam intercourse is also kept up in summer with Boston. 
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Iti 1R51 the Values of the Imports and Exports from Nova Scotia, and principally from Halifax, were 



HAMS. See Bacon and IIams. 

IIA MB UK G, a free Hanseatic city, on the north hank of the river Kibe, about 70 miles 
from its mouth, lat. 59° 32' 5 N., Ion. 9° 58' U7" K. Population, in 1816, including 
the suhutbs of St. George and St. Paul, but excluding the territory attached to the 
city, 148,754. Hamburg is the greatest commercial city of Germany, and, perhaps, 
of the Continent. She owes this distinction principally to her situation. The Kibe, 
which may be. navigated by lighters as far as Melnik, in Bohemia, renders her the en- 
trepdt of a vast extent of country. Advantage, too, has been taken of natural facilities 
that extend still further her internal navigation ; a water communication having been 
established, by means of the Spree and of artificial cuts and sluices, between the Elbe 
and the Oder, and between the latter and the Vistula; so that a considerable part of 
the produce of Silesia destined for foreign markets, and some even of that of Poland, 
is conveyed to Hamburg.—(See Canals.) There is, also, a communication by means 
of the Steknitz canal, with the Trave, and, consequently, with JLubcck and the Baltic. 
And she has been connected by means of railways with Berlin, Ilauover, Brunswick, 
Kiel, See. Vessels drawing 14 feet water come up to the town at all times; and ves¬ 
sels drawing 18 feet may come safely up with the spring tides. The largest vessels 
sometimes load from and unload into lighters at Cuxhaven. The trade of Hamburg 
embraces every article that Germany either sells to or buys fiom foreigners. The imports 
consist principally of cotton wool, stuffs, and yarn; wool, woollen, and worsted goods; 
coffee, which is the favourite article for speculative purchases; sugar; silk and silk 
goods ; tobacco,liides, iron and hardware,indigo, wine,brandy, ruin, dyewoods, tea, pepper, 
iStc.; very large quantities of coal are imported fiom the U. K. Being brought from 
many different places, there is a great variety of quality in the grain found at Hamburg ; 
but a large proportion of the wheat is inferior. Some of the barley is very good, and 
fit for making. The oats are feed of various qualities. With the exception of coal 
the exports consist of the same articles as the imports, Hamburg not being a centre of 
consumption but of distribution. In addition to colonial produce, British manufac¬ 
tured goods and grain of all sorts, they include wool, clover seed, bark, spelter, cattle, 
butter, salted provisions, rags, wooden clocks and toys, linens, and all sorts of German 
manufactured goods, Rhenish wines, &c. Most sorts of B.dtie articles, such as grain, 
flax, iron, pitch and tar, wax, &c., may generally be bought as cheap at Hamburg, 
allowing for difference of freight, as in the ports whence they were originally brought. 
It will be afterwards seen that the total annual value of the import and export trade of 
the port (including that of Altona, the merchants of which conduct their business on the 
Hamburg exchange), may be estimated at above 50,000,000/. sterling a year, or upwards; 
and as the largest portion of this immense trade is in our bonds, it will be necessary that 
we should be a little fuller than ordinary in our details in regard to this great empoiium. 

Hamburg was visited by a most destructive fire in May, 1842. But, notwithstanding 
the heavy losses that were in consequence incurred, and the paralysis it occasioned in 
trade and industry, the shock was less severe than might have been anticipated. The 
system of mutual insurance having been generally adopted, the proprietors of houses 
and other property were subjected to a tax, to defray the interest of a loan of 32 million# 
marks-banco raised to indemnify the sufferers, and to enable them to rebuild their 
houses. And we are glad to have to state that all traces of the devastation have nearly 
disappeared; and that here, as in most other places exposed to a similar calamity, it 
has led to a great improvement of the town, which is now better built, and more com- 
modiously laid out than formerly. 


2 T 2 
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Statement showing the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles imported bySea and Land Into 
Hamburg in 184‘J and 1850. 


j Articles. 

1819. 

1850. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Manufactured goods, and aiftles of fashion 

Silk, and half silk goods 

Woollen, and half woollen goods 

Linen, and half linen goods 

Sailcloth, Ac. .... 

Twist and cotton yam - 

Linen yarn .... 

Linen thread .... 

Worsted - , . 

Coffee .... 

Tea - .... 

Sugar .... 

Ditto refined - 

Tobacco ... 

ar. : : : : 

Wine .... 

Chump,ague - 

Wheat - 

Kye - 

Harley - 

Hutler .... 

lleef, salted, smoked, and fresh 
< utile .... 

Indigo - 

Wool unmanufactured (sheep and lamb) 

Cotton . 

Silk . 

Hemp - 

Flax - 

Hides, dried American 

— in brine - 

— East Indian and Afitean 

— native ox and horse - 
Skins, calf 

— sheep, goat, See. - 

Firs - 

Leather, tanned and japanned 
lUgs • 

Tram oil - 

Iron, pig and wrought - 

: : : : 

Coal and coke .... 
Fine wooden ware ... 

Fruited hooks and music ... 

Concave glass, and glass articles 

Fine iron and steel wares 

At hi hint s> 

Hardware, and other articles of manufacture 

1 luggage and goods removed 

Seeds fur garden and held - - - 

Oil, olive - 

— rape seed - 

— Iln'iti ed 

hemp.red, Ac. - 

Wood, mahogany 

— jacorunda 

— other woods for manufacture - 

_ cork - 

— timber - 

— staves - - - 

_ Hit wood 

Coin nnd pret ions metals 

All otlur unifies 

Total value 

Doing m X 'terlmg 

Centner*. 

40,981 

6.515 
46,960 

81, *90 
52,070 
12,933 

380,797 

22.t53 

5,307 

51,025 

711,3*1 

11,198 

516,281 

88,111 

95,9 58 

6.37 1 
185,706 
247.118 

|0,0()<J 

1,539.752 
212,185 
528,5 10 
125,0*9 
65,283 

Xo. 89,150 

1 1 ,**19 
116,583 

235,131 
1,150 
11,917 
4,563 

64 406 
30.SM 
13,657 
.5,1)71 
14.571 
13.0*1 
i',87 1 

73/.20 
81,521 
75,331 
179,877 
19.136 
284,3 >3 
[ 5,129.353 

17,523 
19,770 
4,669 
75,30.3 

23,1 59 

11,550 
83,410 
16,9.50 

7.515 
30,356 
73,011 
49,971 
15,118 
32,349 

4,816 

21,734 

1,571 

12,408 

12,960 
5,130 
1,100,100 
26,000 
603.(.20 
5,0.50 

Mrs. Banco. 
10,956,170 
8,71.3,200 
1(>,310,470 
17.261,060 
7,820,6 50 

865.510 
21,11.3,12(1 

1,71 1,850 
875,410 

8.223.210 
18,018,160 

1.1 56,0*10 
8,287,110 
1,618,600 
2,723,100 

1,460,810 
1,718,1*10 
3,501,710 

725,590 

8,213,970 

736.120 

1.855.480 
4,627,320 
1,8*16,540 
4,1*16,280 
1,607,300 

17.154,1 10 
7,35 1,8 511 
1,2*17,650 
264,670 

II, 5,21 0 

1.952.1 .0 
508,0 5(1 

I *.6/>7l) 
876.5 50 
608,2 10 

2.324.480 
1,012.200 

716.020 

1,537,2*10 

16 *.570 
1,034,150 

1 1,077,‘11.0 

2.1) 50, *1.31) 

2,* 05„3l.n 
657.10(1 
71.1,1661 
815,201 
1,472.010 
1,412,8*10 
450,970 
4,061,26.0 
2,520,180 

II 1,780 
83.8,810 

1.561.210 
1,272,120 

III. ,3(10 
602,110 

41,100 

171.510 
24,830 

101,710 
00,4811 
88,110 
2,318.7 70 
86,070 
3.38,170 
21,138,11.0 

4 5,016,210 

Centner*. 

26,169 

7,766 

61,778 

98,602 

55,510 

21.811 

4.30,127 

45,3.58 

7,1 18 

72.21.5 
633,059 

15,184 

471,810 

78,1 17 
135,437 
9.008 
128,555 
284,871 
8.042 

1,5*10,8 1 5 

381/01 
610,01,5 
157,809 
13*1,719 
121,070 

1 1,6 58 
120,135 

2 >1,12/ 

1,117 

18,243 

3.506 

9*1,931 

2*1 7 16 
1*1,489 
11,717 
2S.K.5 
13.516 

11,7.36 
12,332 

110,7 59 

7 1,786 
176,581. 

251,.3 13 

2 8,<*02 
.34 5,9*11 

7,580.602 
26,720 
3.3,175 
5,577 
103,011 
31.759 
28,51 1 
88,036 

21 ,<182 
10,111 
28,929 
34,03.5 
29,131 
10.497 

17.5 0 
10,315 
55,218 

6,406 

21,177 

31,187 

6,812 

1,149,3*1.3 

10.3,800 

69.3,81.3 

7,103 

Me*. Haneo. 

8,01.5,530 
10.121,1 10 
22,372,980 
21,61.8.249 

9,0 1.5,1 |0 
1,629,060 
24,885,100 
3,855,100 
1,288, .310 
10,929.750 
18,168,910 

1.391.810 
6,706,660 
1,361,070 

4,86 1 ,.560 
2,401,760 

1.267.210 
3,886.090 

806,220 
8,178,610 
1,258,980 
1,875,130 
5,149,910 
3,721,3 0 

4,6’.,’*4,0 

1 1,3(15,210 

10,82 i ,000 

1,642,250 

4 56,500 
12(1,811) 

3.230.210 
523,890 

71 1,1.50 
.38(1,1.40 

1,550,500 

783 >40 

3, *10,850 
1,117, >70 

1,010.010 
1,566,010 

366,1 50 
1,3.1.7,180 
1,1*10,810 
3,378,260 

3,1/-/no 
1,127,010 
1,070,720 
1,064,930 

2.616.810 
2,990,300 

1,1 68,530 
4,763,570 
2,741,750 

221,640 
839,7 90 
786,120 
681,000 
391,330 
371,430 
202,1.50 

406,'*1.50 
56,120 
118,540 
147.190 
90.064 
2,376, .510 
259,500 

380,(.60 
35,969,410 
55,139,010 

' 

293.824.010 
*5.873,111/ 1(6 


353,136/170 
2H.042.305/. I’m.4,/ 


Morin/ is generally reckoned in Hamburg in marks, of 16r., 
ench ill 12 pfennings; and is of two sorts, banco and current. 
The farmer consists of tlie sums inscribed in the luniks ot flip 
Hank, opposite to the names of those who hasp deposited specie 
or bill ion In the bulk, or got it transf.rrcd to tlirin at the 
rn'o of Til marks lianco to the Cologne mark of tine siIvpt. 
The value of the marks haneo, taking silver nt 5s. an or., is 
eo.isequentt.V 1*. 5^1, whieh makes the parol excli mge 15 
marks 1<>\ schtll. banco per If. sterling, lltinro is worth about 
23) (lor ivnt. more than currency ; the agio varying from 150 to 
IV.ij. Speaking generally, the value of tin 1 current mark may 
he taken at Is. or 1». 2«L sterling. The silver coins ourreot 
in Hamhurg an*, specie dollars (of which 91 are equal to a 
mark Cologne, tine silvrr); Prussian current dollar (il dollar* 
to the mark line); new 2*. 3.C pieces (It* to the mark tine); 
Danish groh. current, and Hamburg current (34 to the mark, 
tine!. The gold coins comprise ducats — 9*. id. sterling, 
lands and Frederick d‘ors. The agios of these different coins, 
with haneo, constantly vary. Hamburg has for many years 
reused to coin monies, with the exception of ducats and the 
•mailer coins. 


Measurft and IVrightt. A new regulation of these was ef- 
f.i fed by an act p.is ed on the 16th JanuArv, 18 I.". 

There are in Hamburg, 3 ditlerent soi ts of pound in i/’Ms ■ 

1. Tiie bank or silver weight (forineily the Cologne weight). 

2 . Tlie commercial weight. 

3. The apothecary weight. 

One pound bank, or silver weight, Is = 2 marks; 1 mark 
(Cologne) is 233 85IS 1 ) grains, or 18(55*57 Dutch As.=. Kit) 
marks = 62*65 VI F.nglisli troy pounds. 

The old relation lietwcen the commercial weight and bank 
weight, by which the common lal pound Is equal to 33^j oz. 
hank weight, has l**on confirmed by the late act. 

1 centner—112 pounds; 1 pound = 32 oz. ; 1 oz. = 4 

drachms; 1 drachm 4 pfennings. 

loo conjunercial lbs. = 106*838 English lbs. avoirdupois. 

HW) — 48*4Bo9 kilogrammes. 

KM) - 86*5355 llis. Vienna. 

loo — 96*9214 Ihs. Herman customs union. 

1 " srhiflnfimd,” in commerce, = Uk centners, or 20 “ lies- 
pfund " of 14 lbs>. each, or 280 lbs. 
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Account of the Quantities and Valu s of the Imports into Hamburg in 1849 and 1850, and of the Quan¬ 
tities and Values of the Exports from the same in 1R50; distinguishing between those from and to 
particular Countries by Sea, and between these by Sea and Land. 



1 ,c s< hill'pfurul ” bv lantl carriage has ‘20 “ hcspfuud," each 
of 16 iifuml; is, therefore, = "VO lies 

A pipe ot oil Is 8*0 l!is , 1 barrel <>f butter (small widow and 
h(ioj)s) is taken ut 2*1 His.; but wlthcoiiiinun hoops, at VbOlbs. 

I.onff Measure. — 'I lie Hamburg foot, divided into IV in* lies, 
ol 8 parts each, = 0*..Si >57 metres, = l*7‘l>3b l’.trisi.m hues, 
= 11*289 Eng. inihes. Heme 

lot) Hamburg feet = 94 <>Vi Eng.f.ct. 

till} — 28*657 French metres. 

UK) _ 91 *507 lb nssi.rn or Rhenish feet. 

100 — 90 Mi I Vienna feet. , 

The Hamburg ell (short ell)=* Hamburg feet. 0.« - .,TH 
metres --*54,07* Fan* lines. 100 Hamburg ells = 62 681 
Eng. yards. , 

The Brabant tile (or long ell) most commonly used in 
Hamburg, in measures m nt of piece goods, = *7*585 Eng. 
Indies. 

Liquid Measure. — 1 fueler = 6 sums. 1 £ sum = 1 ankers or 
5 diners; 1 anker = 5 yicrtels ; I viertcl = * stllluhens ; 

1 stubrben = 2 kannens; I kannen = * quartets of (kssel; 
1 eiiner =4 viertds; 1 hogshead = I J aums, or 6 ankers, or 
30 viertds, each of N quartlers or bottles. 

The xtUbchen contains *06 Hambuig Lubic inches, = 3*62 
litres. 

J00 Hamburg viertela = 139*39 English Imperial gallons. 

J0t) _ 7V1-IH Flench litres. 

100 — 632*15 I’russi.in gutters. 

100 — ft 11 *88 Vienna inaass. 

The full beer barrel contains 48 fcttUx'heris, or 19* quart ierx ; 
the small band only 32 stub (.hens, or I VS quartiers. 

The vinegar barrel contains 30 siUbchens, or 12(1 quartiers. 

The whale and fish oil barrel contains 3* stttbchctis, or 128 
quarters; 8 whale oil barrels = 1 quartet!. 

Grain Measure. — One last =60 fas.s : 1 fass = V bimpten , 
1 hirnpten — l spun. The wjspel of wheat, rye, and peas is 


VO fass ; but of oats and bm ley, 30 f tss. The *K hcffcl of « heat, 
rye. and peas, is V fass; of bailey and oats, 3 lass. 

‘'I he f.isi < ontains 3872 Hamburg mbit: inches, = 62,731 
litres, and 2658*15 Parisian table incites, and 
loo Hamburg fass = 18*1.35 Imperial quarters. 

100 — 32*731 hectolitres, 

loo — 9.V917 Prussian schefTVIs. 

ItlU — 85*765 An.trian hel/cti. 

10 Hamburg lasts=l()S*81 Imperial quaiters. 

Tl.e inode of measuring gram ha-, hitherto been by the 
me .its throwing or pitehtng It into the lass, and sinking oil* 
the siniilus with a woo.ten roller pressed lightly along the upper 
edge; hut an alteration is expected on a new corn law, now 
proj* eted, coining into operation; there will probably be a 
new fass measure (of 4035 Hamburg cubic inches), equal to 
the Prussian si helfel. 

In practice, i Hamburg last is taken at 11 imperial 
quarters, 31 hectolitres, 57 Fiussian sctidfds, 25 Danish 
barrels, and 10J Russian thelweits. 

'1 he coal barred contains (when the 1153 Hamburg cubic 
in< lies of head or heaped measure js added) I f>, 138 cubic inches. 

'i'he Hamburg ship ia t, or last of commerce, really we ghs 
60o(l pounds, or 3 tons (not 4000 pounds, as is generally stated). 

'1 he total value of imports in the years 1819 and 1850, Is es¬ 
timated as follows: — 

Banco. £ 

1819 293,826,640 = 23,873,415 

1.850 35.3,1.36,070 = 28,692,506 

of which about n third part was received from Great Britain. 

The value'of the exixirts in 1850, amounted to 51.3,829,2 j 0 
marcs banco = *5,498,6271. 

The exporis of grain from Hamburg depend In part on the 
harvests in the countries traversed by the Elbe, but more, per- 
hups, on the wants of this lountry In our cust.,.ns accounts, 
the imports of corn, fee. from ttie Hanseatic towns are given 
in tlie aggregate, but tbo e from Hamburg amount to full 
2 5r Js or 3--lths of the whole. Subjoined is an — 
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HAMBURG, 


Account of the Tmnorts into the United Kingdom 
of Wheat and Wheat Flour, Harley, Oats, Kyc, 
and other Grain from the Hanseatic Towns in 
1849, 1K50, and 18, r >l. 


Years. 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Barley 

and 

Barley 

Meal. 

Oats 

Oat¬ 

meal. 

Rye 

arid 

meal" 

Other 

drain 

and 

Meal. 

Total. 

1849 

18 V)) 
1851 

32^*6') 

222,289 

100,987 

1 

Qr». 

148,309 

117,152 

10,650 

Qrs. 

50,944 

13,175 

13,380 

Ors. 

14,412 

3,366 

18 

fSS'J 

3 >,56 1 
12,435 

Qrs. 

590,673 

392,853 

143,476 


Emigration. — Hamburg is next to Bremen (which w|, the 
principal centre of (i, rman emigration. There ‘ailed from 
the port in 1851 and 1852 no fewer than 15,237 antl23,l4y 
emigrant* dire< t to the U. Staten, ('an.idn, Ate. ; besides a great 
many conveyed to Hull (in transitu to Liverpool), Havre, &c., 
whence they finally Milted for the same destinations. 

The owe important trade In Herman linens to Spain and her 
former American possesions, has of late years gieatly fallen 
off. 'flits Is a eons, quenre of the competition of England, who, 
by means of her sup ilor machinery, is able, not only to spin, 
liut to prodnee cloth cheaper th in any oihi r country. On (he 
other hand, however, the import of linen yarns from England 
la being progressively augipi tiled. 

Navigation of the Elite, Pilotage, c^c. — The mouth of the 
Elite is eiKUinbired with sand banks. The channel leading 
to I’uxbaveii is bounded on the north by the Vogel Sands and 
North lirounds, and on the south hv the m haarhorn Sands anil 
Neuweik Island. On the latter there are 2 light-houses and 2 
beat oim, and on the Sehaaihorn is another hi aeon. The light¬ 
houses on Neuwi-rk Island are about 7()D yards apart; the 
most southerly, whuh Is also the most divvied, being in 1 it. 
b.V> 54' 57" N., loll. S° 2')' 40" E. It is 128 feet high, being 
twice the height of the other. The (hanr.cl is. in »ome place*, 
hardly J of a mile wide. The outer red huoy in the middle of 
the cliannel, at its mouth, bears from Heligoland .V li by S., 
distant nearly 21) miles, liut tbe best mark m entering the 
Ella) is the floating light, or signal ship, moored 2tnilis N. W. 
by S', of tiie red buoy. In 11 fathoms at low water. '1 his vessel 
never leaves her station, unless compelled by ice In the winter 
season, liy nlf;ht she exhibits a lantern light, .18 feet at*>vc 
deck, and in foggy weather rings a boll every qu.n ter of an 
hour. A second signal ship is stationed til) nnlis S. E. by E. 
from the first, at the westernmost point of a sand bunk di¬ 
viding the lair way of the river. She is rigged like a galliot, , 
to distinguish her by day from the first signal ship ; and during 
night she exhibits two lights, one IS feet above the other. The 
distance from the outir rial buoy to Cuxhuien is about 11> I 
miles ; them e to (illli kstndt the course is east, 28 miles , from 
the latter to Stmic the lour-e Is south eustcilv, <J miles, and 
then easterly to Hamburg, 18 miles. The i humid throughout 
is marked with black and white buoys, which are numbered 
unit specified in the charts. The him k ones are to be left, in 
pawing up the river, on the stai hoard or right-hand side, and 
the white on the larboard side. 

Every vessel coming from sea Into the Elbe, and drawing I 
feet water, is directed to take a pilot on hoard, and must pay 
pilotage, though she do not take one. However well the signals, 
fights, beacons, and litmus, may be arranged, an ixpcrieticxl 
pilot is vi ry nee ess i ry, til case ol a tog m the night, or of a 
storm. To lake In a pilot, n vessel must In-uvc to by the pilot 
galliot, which lies, in good weather, near the red buoy, and in 
bud weather N.N.K. from Neuwerk. anil is known hv hiving 
at the llagstatF an admiral's flag, anil a long streamer'll*mg at 
tiie top. If the pilot boat have no pilot on hoard, or if tin* 
weater be so bad that the pilot cannot leave her, she lowi rs 
her ling, and then the vessel coining in must sad, with tiie 
signal for a jiilot hoisted, to t ushaven, and heave to there, 
wliere she is certain of getting one 

There are no dm ks or quays at Hamburg ; and it is singu¬ 
lar, considering the great trade of the port, that none have 
been con limit'd. Ve-selv moor in the river outside oF piles 
driven into the ground a short distance from shore, and in 
tills situation they are not exposed to any danger 
riles give wav, which randy happens. Tf 
harbour formed liy an arm ot the Eda¬ 
city, where small craft lie and dlsi It irge their i .ugors. I,,\rgt r 
vessels load and unload ftom their moorings, by means of 
lighters. These carry the goods from and to the warehouses 
which front the various small arms and > hannt Is of tin- river, 
and the canals carried from it into ditlerent parts of the 
city. The chaiges on account of lighterage aie extremely nu>- 

Pprt Charges —The charges of a public nature pavahle liy 
vessels entering the port of H.iinhtug, unloading and loading, 
are pilotage and la-tage. The separate items of which are 
given in the following l'able. 

Pilotage earned.~ The above pilotage is earn ml if vessels arc 
brought as far us I'rrtdotrgh or Glut hat chit, and when from 
stress of wind or weather, which seldom happens, the Ham¬ 
burg pilots take vessels to Wiltenbeig Ot NiuniUhltn, they 
are to pay, without distinction — 

Mares currency. <1. stg. 

To Wittenberg - - If) lit) 

NeuinUhlen - 1 8 21 0 

Pilotage all the way — For pilotage the w hole w ay from Cut - 
haven to Hamburg there is no table of rates, for, generally 
speaking, the Hamburg pilots do not take vessels up beyond 
Doeseh. 

IHtoiage and iMtiage. — The Hamburg pilots, generallv 
■peaking, take charge of vessels only fiom the Hrd Huoy to 
Frryhurgh or Glllckstadt, the pilotage for whuh is regulated by 
law ot tho 18th of February, 1750, as follows.— 




All vessels,smacks, and kay. 
cn drawing more than 4 
feet water, and in ballast 
[Vessels laden with salt oi 
»rn, w h eri soe vir t hey 
laycnmefiom - 
Vessels whuh, besides salt, 
corn, or ballast, have one 
third of tiie cat go consist 
ing of piece goods - 
r < ssels laden with herrings 
dl vessels laden with wine 
oil, vinegar, train oil, iron 
lead, packages, or hags 
and all vessels imnnu, 
fioiu foreign parts, win; 
t her laden or not - 
II siimi ks going hctweei 
JI oManil, Friesland, ant 
_1 iamliurg with pi ot ego odsl 


| For each Hamburg Foot 
| which a Vcvel draws * 


lu 
II § 







Marcs Currency. 

Sterling. 



s. d. 

s. J. 

2 0 

3 0 


3 C 

2 0 

3 0 

2 4 

3 6 

3 0 

4 8 

3 0 

5 3 

CO 

6 0 
'3 0 

4 « 

2 4 

7 0 

5 6 

4 0 

6 0 

4 8 

7 0 

4 0 

C, 0 

4 8 

7 0 


* Sixteen feet English are equal to 17 feet Hamburg. 

Half Pilotage onhj. — N.P. In case the Hamburg pilot* 
enter a vessel only within the first buoy beyond the Uosshackcn, 
Strangfly, or Cuxhaveti, halt the above mentioned pilotage is 
paid. Also half pilotage must tie paid nt all events, whether 
the vessi 1 has taken a pilot from the pilot galliot or not. 

From llnrsch to Hamburg. — Vessels are generally pilotisl 
from Hocsch to Hamburg by H.ini-li or Hanoverian pilots, to 
whom it is customary to pay'3 marcs. 

Laslageand Custom-house Chaiges —Rritish and nthiT foreign 
vessels pav tile same as Ilamlmig vessels, for i Icarmg in and 
i tearing out, no separate charges are made; visiting tiie port is 
considered as one voyage, and the charges on vessels are paid as 
follows — 

For vessels arrived with cargoes from the under mentioned 


0 0 101 

o o r> i 


r turf, no la' tage is 


The East Indies - ( 

Wed Indies, North and South America 
l’ortugal, Sj> un, and the Aledltetraneatij 
Tin rest of (lie European iioits - 
Holland, East Friesland, the Weser.l 
Evder, and Jutland - - 1 

For vessels under 2(1 mmmercial lasts 1 
without distinction 

Vessels uirivnig and departing In bal¬ 
last, of upwards ot 20 loiiunerualj 

1 It is diflicult to determine tiie exact r 


For all vessels laden with coils, 
paid, provided tiles do not take let 

Half Lanfagi —\'o-sels an mug in ballast and departing 
with a cnigo p ly half the above lastage, a< voiding to th, ir 
dest mat toil 

N. H ■ Exclusive of the above dues, win, h ate all rrm trk- 
ablv moderate, vessels coming to th" port of Hamburg rue 
obliged to pay cel tain dues to Hanover, t ailed Made or Itrunx- 
linisen dues. (See pint.) 

Outlet —The import and export duty was former’y 1J per 
exit, (conrant tor banco, or li on 125) on goods imported and 
exported by si a, and 4 I cent, (courant tor banco), for such 

imt for some years these duties have been greatlv r dmed, 
and are now only \ {,) cent, on imports, ar.cl fa '(I cent, on 
exports. '1 he greater part of the imports and exports are, how - 
evt r, entirely fiee even ol these low duties, as is evident from 
the following statements — 

(lands enlitrly free <\f Duty on Import. 

1. I inert, mixed linen and cotton, linen and woollen rags, 
used and new_limit linen < lolhs, yarn and mniuit.icturcd 
girths of flax, hemp, and cotton, sheep and lambs’ u oul. 

2. Wheat, rye, barley, buckwheat, malt, potatoes, and rape- 
seed. 

3. (Unmanufactured copper and liras*, ship’s copper, old ditto 
for smelting, certain copper and brass waste j^onticr and 
brass plates, rough spelter, tinned and untiiniedWtn plates. 

4. Hullioit and coins, unworked gold and silver, waste detived 
from the precious metals. 
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5. Printed works, books, music, and maps. 

6. Oilcakes, bark, lionet. 

7. Passengir luggage, accompanied by proprietor, and other¬ 
wise, as mil) lie allowed by the collector:, of customs under 
particular cm umstances. 

Articles of Export exempted from Duty. 

1- Millet, peas, beans, lentils, tares, .spelt, aniseed, caraway 
seed, flour, madder, seed oils, arsenic, smalts, calamine, 
gypsum, black lead, mineral earths, mortar, mill stones, reel 
stone, potters’ clay, terras stone, tnpoli, tophus stone, fullers’ 
earth, brimstone, spe Iter in blocks and plates, and coals. 

2. Wood for building, slaves, and tire-wood, coming down the 
Elbe, or received landwards, the last being exempted when 
it lias come originally bv sea. 

3. Articles arriving by post waggons, coming to one party, not 
above the* value of 50 \> cent, banco. 

All nrticlcs defined as transitu fronds are likewise- entirely 
free of duty if so declare cl atentiv, whether imported on ac¬ 
count of Hamburg citizens or of foieigncrs. 

The privilege of transitu generally evtcmls to a period of 
3 months from ihe tune of entry, hut an extension of a months 
may he olitained on petition, by paying i Id cent, corn ant toi 
banco, on the value. Transit lii.-yuiid a period of 6 inontlis is 
not allowed. 

The levy of duties in Hamburg is conducted in the simplest 
manner, and on the most liberal looting. No vexatious fmms 
clierk the free intercourse or the free course nf trade-; the entiy 
lor duty is ine-rely a declaration e>f the cm rent value at the 
time; trar.situ articles remaining m warehouse lor exportation, 
riquire a mere declaration to that ellect by a burgher or 
citizen. 

In levying duties, no advantige is claimed by Hamburg for 
vessels hearing her own flag ; guods by all vessels, from what¬ 
ever quoi ter ot the world, fiiivmg the same duties. Commcirial 
treaties have been concluded by Handling alone, o'-m con¬ 
junction with the two otliei free Hanseatic cities, with Gu-at 
Britain, Prussia, the United States of /Vmcricu, Mexico, Ve¬ 
nezuela, the Pol te, Norway, and Sweden. 

The low rates ot dutv in Hamburg is a proof of her anxious 
desire to encourage trade with alt nations; and the more so 
when we consider the great expense she Is put to in keeping up 
buoys along Ihe Bower Elbe, and other necessary charges for 
the navigating that river, expenses winch c uiisidi rably exceed 
the total sum received tor duties. 

Stiule Duties. — Besides the duties levied at Hamburg, .ill 
articles passing up the Elbe to Hamburg, win thcr for transit 
or not, pay dunes to Hanover. Formetly all ships bound fur 
Hamburg were obliged to lieu re to at Hrmishausen, near Ktadc-, 
and to exhibit the manifest ot their cargoes, hills ot lading, and 
olbei paitic ulars. Blit this vexatious proceeding is now dis¬ 
pensed with. By nn arrangement concluded in 1811, ships 
belonging to commies having reciprocity treaties with Hanover 
arc no longer stopped m ilicir enurse; and the duties which 
are raid at Hamburg, have been reduced and embodied in a 
tarill. Tinlr total abolition would, however, greatly facilitate 
the tiadc ol the Elbe ; and Hus one should think'might bo 
eflbcted with no great clifhculty. (See isi- auk.) 

Custom-house Hi gutafions .—On a vessel’s an ival at Hamburg 
the broker repeats her to the fustoin-house, and gives lus 
guarantee for payment of the cliitns, and dclivcis In r pa pels,• 
mid, upon a receipt being ptodiuid for tin- Made dutu s by the 
Hanoviiim aiithont cs at I lambing, tin* vessel is allow eel to 
unload. On c U-atmg, a manliest of thcoulwnrd cargo, togi llier 
with the consul’s eeilihiate ot the lcguatlty of tin* shill's 
papers, must be produced at the Custom-house by the broker, 
wlio obtains m ictiini a cle.u.mcc- certific ate, authoiising the 
vessel to go to sea. 

Quarantine. — Ships are visited at Cuxhaven, a Hamburg 
possession at the mouth of tilt Elbe- Mi-juau-d vessels arc 
generally sent to a station mi the Norwegian ioa,t; hut vc-ssc Is 
which have undergone quarantine in an English poit, or 
come from lieyond tin ( ipe of Good Hope or < ape Horn, or 
direct from the’ River I’late, are peruutLed to come directly to 
Hamburg. 

Credit, Brokerage, <$•<-. — Almost all goods arc- sold for ready 
money, with an allowance of 1 per c eivt fur discount. Some¬ 
times, blit not frequently, sales arc made at 2 oi 3 months’ 
cl edit, and in suc-lit ases a higher price is obtained than for 
cash. Sometime-, sugai is sold to the siigvrbakc-r.it this credit. 

Brokers ar« positiv.lv forhnlih n t. act as mivcli.ints or 
factors. They arc licensed by the Senate, and must conform 
to the established regulations. 

Brokerage is paid wholly by the' seller, and amounts to — 

ehineal, copper, hales, indigo, manufactured goods, nankeens, 
sugar, and tea *. 

“ One per cent, on annntto, ram phi re, cinnamon, carda¬ 
moms*, cassia*, cloves*, drugs not denominated*, deer skins, 
dye woods*, ginger*, (.dap*, mace*, nutmegs*, pepper, pi¬ 
mento, potashes, lYruvian hark, quercitron hark, rue*, salt¬ 
petre, sarsaparilla*, shellac*, tamailiids*, lohacc o m leaves* 
and tob.ueo steins*, of the growth of the United States of 
America, whale oil", vanelloea*. 

“ N. U. —Tobacco stems * of all other origin, segnrs, and 
other manufactured tobacco, pay 2 percent.; all other leaf 
and roll tobacco* 1$ per cent. 

“ One and a hall per cent, on wine, brandy, rum, and arrack, 
if sold in parcels amounting to 3,1)00 marcs banco and upwards. 

“ Two per cent, on ditto, for sales of and under 3,000 marcs 
banco. 

“ In auction the selling broker is entitled to 1J per cent, and 
the purchasing broker to 2 per cent., without regard to the 
amount." 

All articles parked (*) pay the brokerage before mentioned. 
If the quanti^wld amounts to f.00 marcs banco, or higher ; 
for smaller lots of less than 600 mares banco, and down to 150 
marcs banco, the brokerage is paid, with the addition of one 
half, and under 150 marcs banco, the double is allowed. All 


other merchandise pays 1& per cent, at least for sale* not ex¬ 
ceeding 150 marcs banco. 

Jt is, however, to bo observed, that all augmentations, in 
pro]ion ion to the amount sold, are only to be understood for sale 
by pnvate contract, and not for those by auction} and even not 
for siuli privatesales, wlu-rea broker lias made the purchase of 
a larger quantity of goods above (lie said amount of 600 marcs 
banco, and has afterwards divided it into smaller lots. 

Condition* cf Saif, hnpmls _Coffee is sold per pound in 

sohdl. banco; discount, 1 per cent. ; good weight is 4 tier cent. 
Tare in as follow s . viz. on casks, veal weight; on bags of 130 IbB, 
or less, 2 lbs.; above l’>0il>s. and not above ISO lbs., 3 lbs. ; 
above ISOlbs. and not ex. ending 200 lbs., 4 lbs. On Mocha 
bales of about 300 lbs., 1 1 lbs. ; it b()0 lbs., 30 lbs. On Born bon 
single bales, 2 lbs. ; on double, -1 lbs. 

( Ottnn is sold per Hi. in selilll. banco; discount, 1 per rent. ; 
good weight, 1 per tent.; taieon bales. West Indian and North 
Amcm an, 4 per cent ; on square bales, 0 per tent. ; on Roili- 
hay and tsurat bales, 8 tier cent. ; on Bourbon bales and Ma¬ 
nilla spurns, b per cent. ; on t’nr.iceis and (rviiana small serous, 
10 percent. Foi the regulation of tile Malic (hit V, all packages 
should be tailed bags, and not bales, ill the bill of lading. 

Fa-t India pun goods aie sold per piece, in mans banco; 
distount, 1 percent. For saving in the Made duty, if more 
than 30 nieces are in a bale, the number of ni< tvs should uot 
be mentioned in the bill of lading, but only the number of 
bales. 

Flour is sold per 100 lbs. in marks currc-rrcv, uncertain agio; 
discount I per tent. ; good weight, 1 per cent.; tare, 20 ibs. 
pel barrel- 

lustir is sold per 100 Ibs. In maics currency# agio 20 per 
tent.; discount, 1 per cut ; good weight, 1 tier cent.; and 
ticqiic-mly an allowan.e in weight is made, if tin* wood is not 
vuiv solid. 

indigo is sold per lb. hi schi’l. ban< n ; discount, 1 per rnnt. ; 
gootl weight, A per cent.; t.ue, it in serous li|.waids of 120 Ills , 
22 ll>s.; in J serous less than 120 llw., 20 lbs.; In clasts, ieal 

Logwood Is sold like Aishc. — JV./I. To avoid a high Made 
duty, llic nett weight ol all dyed woods should lie stated m the 
bills ol lading. 

l’cpper is sold per lb. in srlil'.l. banco.; discount, 1 per cent.; 
good weight, 4 per cent. , tare, if in single bales ol 500 lbs., 
3 lbs.; m double bales, b lbs. 

yin nation liaik is oiltl per 100 lbs. in marcs currency ; agio 
20 per cent.; discount, t percent.; good weight, I jut cent. 
To determine the tare, the American taie is reduced to Ham¬ 
burg weight. 

Rice is sold per 100 lbs. in mares banco ; disroitnt, 1 jic-r 
cent. ; good weight, 1 per cent. ; tare, real; and super-tare 
for tieirts, l lbs , i.n A tierces, 2 Ibs. 

Hum is sold per 50 quails in rix doll, currency, agio un- 


Sugar, raw and clayed, is sold jier II) in banco groats, with 
a r< hate of S.( |icr lent. ; discount, 1 per cent., and some¬ 
times 1J per tent.; Itra/il or flavannnli ibesf, good weight, 
? per cent . real tan- ; sujier-tare, 1(1 Ibs. for Bia/if, and 5 ibs. 
fin Havann.ih sug ir, jier chest. Muscovados m msks, good 
weight, 1 pel cent. ; tare, it the tasks weigh upwards of 
1,0110 Ibs., 1*1 Jic-r cent. , it less, 20 per cent. (’I lyt-tl sugars, 
good weight, 1 pei cent.; tare. Hi jur cent. East India sugars, 
in bogs, good weight, j jier cent.; taie for white, 4 to 5 lbs. > 

lea, jiei lit in si hill, currency, agio uncertain : discount, l 
permit., good weight, t pel cent. Tare ot bollea. in che-ts, 
ot loo Ills. ,0 lbs; of Kioto ISO lbs., 45 Ills. All black tea, 
2s Ibs. t.ir» , gieet 1 , 21 Ibs. For the regulation of the Stade 
duty, the nut weight .should likewise be mentioned in the bill 
ot I.iil-iig 

Tobacco.— Leaf tobacco is sold jier lb. in sell ill. banco, 
agio unc 11 tain ; disc mint, i J pi 1 ic-nt., good weight, I jier 
cent ; t.ue Jier 1 ask, 80 Ibs. lit,i/ll leaf 111 serons; tare, 5 jier 
ic-nt. In lolls, i anisler, 111 baskets of about 100 Ills.; good 
w« tght, 1 lb. j« r basket, t nr, 1 I lbs. il tin basket is jiacked ujz 
in Inn n, uni I2lbs.it without linen. I’oi to Rico rolls, gootl 
weight, 1 per cent., no taie, as the rolls are weighed by them¬ 
selves. Ih.izii rolls, in sc-rons oi 400 to <>00 Ibs., are sold per 
lb , 111 si billings baiieo 1 good Weight, <{ per cent., taie, 8 ibs. 
jn 1 scroll. 'J obac < o stems j>er 100 ibs., in marcs currency, 
agin unc. rtain, ilist omit, l.\ |it-rcenl . goiKl weight, 1 per cent.; 
tare, it in casks, real weight ; if jiacked up with cords, 2 to 4 
jn r < < nt- . 1 * cording to the tbu kness of the rope. As there is 
g.i.it <1.Herein c- m the Static duty for the different sorts of 
toll im r-,il is necessary that, 011 shi]ijiing leaf tobacco, there 
should be insert!d in Ihc bill of lading, Zaqf Totmrrn, omitting 
the v eight. With Inline co ill rods, only the number of jinck- 
nges • ontainmg roll lobai rn, and the nett weight, without men¬ 
tioning Hit- number ot rolls, should appear in the bill of lading. 

Glass (window) is sold jier chest, m marcs turrency, agio 
uncertain, other glassware jur piece, dozen, or hundred, in 
schillings or marcs currency, with uncertain agio; discount, 

if ares, wool is sold jier 2 Ibs., in marcs currency, agio un¬ 
certain; discount, 1 jiercint. 

Hare skins (G. rinan,giey) are sold per 100 pirccs, In rixdolh 
banco, Russian, grey, per 101 pieces, in rixdoHl banco. White, 
111 man-s cutient >, agio uncertain ; discount, 1 percent. 

^ lion is sold jier IOC lbs., 111 sthill. currency, agio uncertain ; 

Copper is -old per 100 lbs. in schill banco; discount, I perrt. 

’1 he exchange business done at Hamburg R very great ; for, 
besides the busimss nf the place, most of the merchants in the 
inland towns have their bills negotiated there. 

The usual charge for commission is, on sales 2 l>er cent, and 
1 jier cent, for del credere, if such guarantee lie required ; on 
purchases, 2 jier cent. Under jiarticular ugrecmr <• t», the rate* 
sometimes vary considerably from the above. 

Citizenship. — Foreigners cannot establish themselves as 
nKTi h«»-its, or carry on any business in their own names, at 
Hamburg, without becoming burghers; and to be manu¬ 
facturers, they must also enter the guild or corporation peculiar 
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to tli* trade thev mean to follow. »m, to tx-rorne n burgher, 
one h is only to comply w itli curtain forms and y.i> certain te s, 
winch do not. tn ex.e d III/. He tlu n be.oine,, in the 
of I hi* law, a Hamburg subject, and enjoys all the rights and 

Vr il,inki»K, Ar.-'Fi.r an ncrnimt of the Bank of 

Hnmfniig, sie IJaMts (l oiiFins). All soils ot InsUianees are 
el let ted at Hamburg A municip tl regulation compel* the 
insurance ot all houses within the i it>, the rate varying ao 

< ordiiitf t*> the number of hr- s and the amount ot loss. Marine 
insurant <• i» pnnt ip illy ell'ectevl hy joint stock companies, of 
winch there nut several; their (ornptlltlon ha* reduced the 
premiums to tlu 1 losse t level, anil the business is not under- 
stood to he profitable. The high thilic-s on polu ie . of insurance 
in this ( oiniti i has led to the hlsii.injr of a good many linelish 
ships at Hamburg. I.ife in uraiKe is not prosei uted in tier- 
many to any considerable extent ; but some of the Kiighsh 
companies h »vc agents here, who are saul not to l>e very scru- 
pll toils. 

Hanknijitrt/ _Considering the va.t numher of merchants 

and tradespeople at llainbu»K, l.ankt uptcy docs nut win to 
tie of 1 r« <)uent occurrence. 

Much of the business transact!d at Hamburg being on 
commission and for act omit of houses nhiunl, the tulme of 
foreign merch ints is a pievalent souri e of bankruptcy. Another 
soma e of haoliruptcy is loss. * oil goods nupoited or exported 
on speculation, and occasionally looses in tlu; funds, in winch 
n good di il of gambling goes on here. Kxpeic.ive living is not 
nearly so prev dent ii source ut bankiuptcy lieu* as in London 
and oilier pi ties 

The law ot Hamburg makes 3 Hasses of bankrupts; — the 
unfortunate, the i arcless, and the tr.iuduu nt 'I he Inst i lass 
ronsisis ol those whose books show that mislortune alone lias 
on isioned the hankrupK y , that the party has all along lived 
wilhin Ins inohalile income, and can account to his assignees 
complete )y for all his losses. Whoevei is adjudged by the ^nirt 
to belong to tins i lass (winch contains lad h w in inimhi^ i* 
i onsid‘*r d entnely free fioin hi* debts, and K not subjo t to be 
c died upon hcreaiter, 1 lie se< oud and most numeroas c las*, 

< out.on- those lerined “ careless ” bankrupts The *• .ire jier. 
sons who have euteied mtosjiec illations ex< ceding their me ms, 
who have gone on foi a i oiisiderahle time aflci they found their 
all'.nr* m arre ir, who have lived beyond thi ir nu ome, h ivc not 
kept llicir books m good order, ami -.0 follh. They arc liable to 
he confined In piison for n peril il of 3 or b months, and, pro- 
vided they have not paid n dividend of -It) per tent., may he 
i die I upon for payment of their debt alter 6 years tiom their 
discharge. If n claim hi' made bv any « reditnr alter this lapse 
of time, iht> bankrupt is obliged to piy whatever stun lie is able 
for ihe h nelit of his creditors. He must swear that he cannot 

J mv any thing, or not above a certain sum, without depriving 
iim-.cH and his f.inuh ot m ressniics. Kv'cry f> years the , bum 
in ly In' icjeated. All caieless h.inkrupts aie disabled tiom 
lioblmg ollii es of honour. The third i lass < mil mis the“ fiau 
diilcni ” |, mkrnpts, who are liable lo lie imprisoned, ai i ordmg 
to the extent of tin ir Ii.mils, for a limited pi rind, or even for 


life, liesides being rendered Incapable of holding anv ofTlci? 
whatever. Should d bankrupt abscond, he is i tilled upon by 
public advei tisement to appear by a certain day, in detail t «• 
which he in adjudged a fiuudulent bankrupt, and his name is 
posted up oil a black board on the Kxi honge. 


Account of the Ships which arrived at Ilambuig in 
1H52, 8]K*ciljing the C ountries t> which they be¬ 
longed, their liurden, and their Crews. 


Flngs. 

Ships. 

Burden 
in La-ts 
of 0.000 
lba. 

Crews. 

American - 

' 11 

2,233 

101 

Belgian - - ’ - 

5 

202 

60 

Bremen - 

23 

2,420 


Banish - 

372 

13,709 

2,008 

French 

70 

3,747 

7 10 

British - 

1,4 to 

139.732 

17,651 


025 

01.120 

7,9/0 

Hanoverian - 

1,118 

16,44 9 

2,996 

Heligoland - 

2 

4 

0 

Iviuphuusen - 


74 

17 

Lulicck - 


490 

61 

Mrt kl. nliurg 

I .5 

1,410 

150 

Neapolitan ... 

3 

263 


NYtln Hands * - 

."<52 

16,071 

2,081 

Noiwegion - 

73 

3,902 

620 



677 

01 

(liilentiurg ... 

89 

l,HO r > 

306 

Peruvian ... 

1 

100 

21 

Pmssiaii ... 

42 

4,282 

430 

I’m t ugliest’ - - - 

13 

737 

133 



2,630 

293 


1 

118 

11 

Sviuhsh ... 

73 

0,201 

711 

Spanish ... 

(.2 

4,200 

009 

Total* - - -' 

4,410 

280, Vi 3 

37,787 


Of the ships which arrived in 1852, 401 were In ballast, of 
whuh If. belonged to the U. Kingdom. Many of the ships 
from tins <oimiry arriving nt Hamburg are wholly or pailly 
laden with coal. In 1862 we sent 360,499 tons of coal to the 
II mseatic iil.es. 

Kxi lu ave of ihe above, which arc all sea-going vessels, from 
6,000 to 0,000 liver craft atrivc annually at liainbiu/r 
In 18.51 ihere belonged to Hamburg ,">‘>1 ships, of tile aggre¬ 
gate burden of 31 b’,3 I isfs, ot 0,000 ihs. each,inn il to 103,899 
tons. Among these wire in< luded H steamers, of the aggregate 
btude-n of .”,018 tons. {Ahnuttath tie Gotha, 1853, p. lb!).) 


General Hr mar ha, — Th<* trade of Hamburg is, in a great in»*anim\ passive; that is, it depends more 
ou Ihe varying wants anti policy of others than on its own. There is nothing of such vital importance 
as the free navigation ol the Kibe to tlie prosperity of Hamburg, and, indeed, of till the countries through 
which it flow*. ThU, too, is a matter of paramount consequence as respects our interests; for the Kibe 
i* the grand inlet by which Ihitish manufat tures find their way into some of the riehest and most ex¬ 
tensive European countries’. The principle that the navigation of the Kibe, the Rhine, the Wesor. Kc. 
should lie quite ftee along their whole tannse, was di.-dmctlv laid down by the Congress of Vienna in 
1815. Rut, no goueial tantf of duties being then established! this declaration had not the practical i ii’.-ct 
that might have been expected. JLattcrly, however, the greater number of the impediments to the free 
navigation ol the Elbe have been removed, and it is in an especial manner for the interest of Prussia, 
Stxony, Austiia, and England, that this great Germ in highway should he cleared of a’l obstructions. 


In compiling this at tide we have made use of Oddy's European Commerce, pji.412—130., and other 
* works; of some late returns published in the city ; and of the communications of some eminent merchants. 


HANSEATIC LEAGUE, an association of the principal cities in the north of 
Germany, l’nissia, Sec., for the better carrying on of commerce, and for their mutual 
safety-and defence. This confederacy, so celehiated in the early history of modern 
Europe, contributed in no ordinary degree to introduce the blessings of civilisation and 
good government into the Noith. The extension and protection of commerce rvas, how¬ 
ever, its main object ; and hence a short account of it may not be deemed misplaced in 
a work of this description. 

Origin itnd l y > ogress of the IT mseatic League. — Hamburg, founded by Charlemagne 
in the ninth, and Liibeck, founded about the middle of the twelfth century, were the 
earliest members of the League. The distance between them not being very consider 
able, and being alike interested in the repression of those disorders to which most parts 
of Europe, and particularly the coast of the Balt ic, were a prey in the twelfth, thiiteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, they early formed an intimate political union, partly in the 
view of maintaining a safe intercourse hv land with each other, and partly for the pro¬ 
tection of navigation from the attacks of the pirates, with which every sea was at that 
time infested. There is no veiy distinct evidence as to the period when this alliance 
was consummated ; some ascribe its origin to the year 1169, others to the year 1200, 
and others to the year 1211. But the most probable opinion seems to be, that it would 
grow up by slow degrees, and he perfected according as the advantage derivable from it 
became more obvious. Such was the origin of the Hanseatic League, so caUfed from 
the old Teutonic word hansa , signifying an association or confederacy. 




HANSEATIC LEAGUE. C53 

Adam of Bremen, who flourished in the eleventh century, is the earliest writer who 
lias given any information with respect to the commerce of the countries lying round 
the Baltic. And from the errors into which lie has fallen in describing the northern 
and eastern shores of that sea, it is evident they had been very little frequented and not 
at all known in his time. But from the beginning of the twelfth century, the progress 
of commerce and navigation in the North was exceedingly rapid. The countries which 
stretch along the bottom of the Baltic, from Holstein to Russia, and which had been 
occupied by barbarous tribes of Sclavonic origin, were then subjugated by the kings of 
Denmark, the dukes of Saxony, and other princes. The greater part of the inhabitants 
being exterminated, their place was filled by German colonists, who founded the towns 
of Stralsund, Rostock, Wismar, &c. Prussia and Poland were afterwards subjugated 
by the Christian princes and the Knights of the Teutonic Order. So that, in a com¬ 
paratively short period, the foundations of civilisation and the arts were laid in countries 
whose barbarism had ever remained impervious to the Roman power. 

The cities that were established along the coast of the Baltic, and even in the interior 
of the countries bordering upon it, eagerly joined the Hanseatic confederation. They 
were indebted to the merchants of Lubeck for supplies of the commodities produced in 
more civilised countries, and they looked up to them for protection against the bar¬ 
barians by whom they were surrounded. Tlu progress of the League was in conse¬ 
quence singularly rapid. Previously to the end of the thirteenth century, it embraced 
every considerable city in all those vast countries extending from Livonia to Holland, 
and was a match for the most powerful monarchs. 

The Hanseatic confederacy was at its highest degree of power and splendour during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Jt then comprised from 60 to 80 cities, 
which were distributed into 4 classes or circles. Lubeck was at the head of the first 
circle, and had under it Hamburg, Bremen, Rostock, Wismar, &c. Cologne was at 
the head of the second circle, with 29 towns under it. Brunswick was at the 
head of the third circle, consisting of 13 towns. Dantxic was at the head of the 
fourth circle, having under it 8 towns in its vicinity, besides several that were more 
remote. The supreme authority of the League was vested in the deputies of the dif¬ 
ferent towns assembled in congress. In it they discussed all their measures ; decided 
upon the sum that each city should contribute to the common fund ; and upon the 
questions that arose between the confederacy and other powers, as well as those that 
frequently arose between the different members of the confederacy. The place for the 
meeting of congress was not fixed, hut it was most frequently held at Lubeck, which 
was considered as the capital of the League, and there its archives were kept. Some- 
(fclues, however, congresses were held at Hamburg, Cologne, and other towns. They 
met once every 3 years, or oftener if occasion required. The letters of convocation 
specified the principal subjects which would most probably be brought under discussion. 
Any one might be chosen fora deputy ; and the congress consisted not of merchants 
only, but also of clergymen, lawyers, artists, &c. When the deliberations were con¬ 
cluded, the decrees were formally communicated to the magistrates of the cities at the 
head of each circle, by whom they were subsequently communicated to those below 
them ; and the most vigorous measures were adopted for carrying them into effect. 
One of the burgomasters of Lubeck presided at the meetings of congress; and during 
the recess the magistrates of that city had the sole, or at all events the principal, direction 
of the affairs of the League. 

Besides the towns already mentioned, there were others that were denominated con¬ 
federated cities, or allies. The latter neithei contributed to the common fund of the 
League, nor sent deputies to congress,; even the members were not all on the same 
footing in respect to privileges: and the internal commotions by which it was fre¬ 
quently agitated, partly originating in this cause, and partly in the discordant interests 
and conflicting pretensions of the different cities, materially impaired the power of 
the confederacy. But in despite of these disadvantages, the League succeeded for 
a lengthened period, not only in controlling its own refractory members, but in making 
itself respected and dreaded by others. It produced able generals and admirals, skilful 
politicians, and some of the most enterprising, successful, and wealthy merchants of 
modern times. 

As the power of the confederated cities was increased and consolidated, they became 
more ambitious. Instead of limiting their efforts to the mere advancement of com¬ 
merce and their own protection, they endeavoured to acquire the monopoly of the trade 
of the North, and to exercise the same sort of dominion over the Baltic that the Vene¬ 
tians exercised over the Adriatic. Tor this purpose they succeeded in obtaining, partly 
in return for loans of money, and partly by force, various privileges and immunities 
fiom the northern sovereigns, which secured to them almost the whole foreign com¬ 
merce of Scandinavia, Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Russia, See. They exclusively 
carried on the herring fishery of the Sound, at the same time that they endeavoured to 
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obstruct and hinder the navigation of foreign vessels in the Baltic. It should, however, 
be observed, that the immunities they enjoyed were mostly indispensable to the security 
of their commerce, in consequence of the barbarism that then prevailed ; and notwith¬ 
standing their attempts at monopoly, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt that the 
progress of civilisation in the North was prodigiously accelerated by the influence and 
ascendancy of the Hanseatic cities. They repressed piracy by sea and robbery by land, 
which must have broken out again had their power been overthrown before civilisation 
was fully established ; they accustomed the inhabitants to the principles, and set before 
them the example, of good government and subordination; they introduced amongst 
them conveniences and enjoyments unknown by their ancestors, or despised by them, and 
inspired them with a taste for literature and science; they did for the people round the 
Baltic, what the Phoenicians had done in remoter ages for those round the Mediterranean, 
and deserve, equally with them, to be placed in the first rank amongst the benefactors 
of mankind. 

“ In order,” as has been justly observed, “to accomplish their purpose of rendering 
the Baltic a large field for the prosecution of commercial and industrious pursuits, it 
was necessary to instruct men, still barbarous, in the rudiments of industry, and to 
familiarise them in the principles of civilisation. These great principles were laid by 
the confederation, and at the close of the fifteenth century the Baltic and the neigh¬ 
bouring seas had, by its means, become frequented routes of communication between 
the North and the South. The people of the former were enabled to follow the pro¬ 
gress of the latter in knowledge and industry. The forests of Sweden, Poland, &c. 
gave place to corn, hemp, and flax ; the mines were wrought, and in return the produce 
and manufactures of the south were imported. Towns and villages were erected in 
Scandinavia, where huts only were before seen: the skins of the bear and the wolf were 
exchanged for woollens, linens, and silks: learning was introduced ; and printing was 
hardly invented before it was practised in Denmark, Sweden, &c.”—( Catleau , Tableau 
fie la Mer Baltitjue, tom. il. p. 175.) 

'Hie kings of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were frequently engaged in hostilities 
with the Ilanse towns. They regarded, and, it must be admitted, not without pretty 
good reason, the privileges acquired by the League, in their kingdoms, as so many 
usurpations. But their efforts to abolish these privileges served, for more than 2 
centuries, only to augment and extend them. 

“ On the part of the League there was union, subordination, and money ; whereas 
the half-savage Scandinavian monarchies were full of divisions, factions, and troubles; 
revolution was immediately followed by revolution, and feudal anarchy was at its height, 
'fhere was another circumstance, not less important, in favour of the Hanseatic citieW* 
The popular governments established amongst them possessed the respect and confidence 
of the inhabitants, and were able to direct the public energies for the good of the state, 
'fhe astonishing prosperity of the confederated cities was not wholly the effect of com¬ 
merce. To the undisciplined armies of the princes of the North — armies composed of 
vassals without attachment to their lords — the cities opposed, besides the inferior nobles, 
whose services they liberally rewarded, citizens accustomed to danger, and resolved to 
defend their liberties and property. Their military operations were combined and 
directed by a council composed of men of tried talents and experience, devoted to their 
country, responsible to their fellow citizens, and enjoying their confidence. It was 
chiefly, however, on their marine forces that the cities depended. They employed their 
ships indifferently in war or commerce, so that their naxal armaments were fitted out 
at comparatively small expense. Kxelusivc, too, of these favourable circumstances, the 
fortifications of the principal cities were looked upon as impregnable; and as their 
commerce supplied them abundantly xvith all sorts of provisions, it need not excite our 
astonishment that. Lubeck alone was able to carry on wars with the surrounding 
monarchs, and to terminate them with honour and advantage ; and still less that the 
League should long have enjoyed a decided preponderance in the North.” — (ISArt dc 
verifier les Dates , 3 me partie, tom. viii. p. iiOl.) 

The extirpation of piracy was one of the objects which had originally led to the 
formation of the League, and which it never ceased to prosecute. Owing, however, to 
the barbarism then so universally prevalent, and the countenance openly given by many 
princes and nobles to those engaged in this infamous profession, it xvas not possible 
wholly to root it out. But the vigorous efforts of the League to abate the nuisance, 
though not entirely successful, served to render the navigation of the North Sea and the 
Baltic comparatively secure, and were of signal advantage to commerce. Nor was this 
the only mode in which the power of the confederacy was directly employed to promote 
the common interests of mankind. Their exertions to protect shipwrecked mariners 
from the atrocities to which they had been subject, and to procure the restitution of 
shipwrecked property to its legitimate owners, though, most probably, like their 
exertions to repress piracy, a consequence of selfish considerations, were in no ordinary 
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degree meritorious; and contributed not less to the advancement of civilisation than to 
the security of navigation.* 

Factories belonging to the League. — In order to facilitate and extend their commercial 
transactions, the League established various factories in foreign countries ; the principal 
of which were at Novogorod in Russia, London, Bruges in the Netherlands, and 
Bergen in Norway. 

Novogorod, situated at the confluence of the Volkof with the Imler Lake, was, for a 
lengthened period, the most renowned emporium in the north-eastern parts of Europe. 
In the beginning of the eleventh century, the inhabitants obtained considerable privi¬ 
leges that laid the foundation of their liberty and prosperity. Their sovereigns were at 
first subordinate to the grand dukes or czars of Russia; but as the city and the con¬ 
tiguous territory increased in population and wealth, they gradually usurped an almost 
absolute independency. The power of these sovereigns over their subjects seems, at the 
same time, to have been exceedingly limited; and, in effect, Novogorod ought rather to 
be considered as a republic under the jurisdiction of an elective magistrate, than as a 
state subject to a regular line of hereditary monarehs, possessed of extensive prerogatives. 
During the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, Novogorod formed the grand entrepdt between 
the countries to the east of Poland and the Hanseatic cities. Its fairs were frequented 
by an immense concourse of people from all the surrounding countries, as well as by 
numbers of merchants from the 1 lansc towns, who engrossed the greater part of its 
foreign commerce, and who furnished its markets with the manufactures and products 
of distant countries. Novogorod is said to have contained, during its most flourishing 
period, towards the middle of the 15tli century, upwards of 400,000 souls. This, how¬ 
ever, is most probably an exaggeration. But its dominions were then very extensive ; 
and its wealth and power seemed so great and well established, and the city itself so im¬ 
pregnable, as to give rise to a proverb, Who can resist the Gods and great Novogorod? 
Quia contra Dens ct magnum Novogordiam? — ( Coxe's Travels in the North of Europe , 
vol. ii. p. 80.) 

But its power and prosperity were fir from being so firmly established as its eulogists, 
and those who had only visited its fairs, appear to have supposed. In the latter part of 
the 15th century, Ivan Vassilievitch, czar of Russia, having secured his dominions 
against the inroads of the Tartars, anti extended his empire by the conquest of some of 
the neighbouring principalities, asserted bis right to the principality of Novogorod, and 
supported Ids pretensions by a formidable army. Had the inhabitants been animated 
by the spirit of unanimity and patriotism, they might have defied Ids efforts ; but their 
dissensions facilitated their conquest, and rendered them an easy prey. Having entered 
the city at the head of his troops, Ivan received from the citizens the charter of their 
liberties, which they either wanted courage or inclination to defend, and carried off’ an 
enormous bell to Moscow, that has been long regarded with a sort of superstitious 
veneration as the palladium of the city. But notwithstanding the despotism to which 
Novogorod was subject, during the reigns of I\.in and his successors, it continued for a 
considerable period to be the largest as well as most commercial city in the Russian 
empire. The famous Richard (.'hancellour, who passed through Novogorod in 1554, 
m his way from the court of the czar, says, that “next unto Moscow, the city of 
Novogorod is reputed the ehiefest of Russia; for although it be in majestic inferior to 
it, yet in greatness it goeth beyond it. It is the ehiefest and greatest mart town of all 
Muscovy; and albeit the emperor’s scat is not there, but at Moscow, yet the com¬ 
modiousness of the river falling into the Gulf of Finland, whereby it is well frequented 
by merchants, makes it more famous than Moscow itself.” 

But the scourge of the destroyer soon after fell on this celebrated city. Ivan IV., 
having discovered, in 1570, a correspondence between some of the principal citizens 
and the King of Roland, relative to a surrender of the city into his hands, punished 
them in the most inhuman manner. The slaughter by which the bloodthirsty bar¬ 
barian sought to satisfy his revenge was alike extensive and indiscriminating. The 
crime of a few citizens was made a pretext for the massacre of 25,000 or 30,000. 
Novogorod never recovered from this dreadful blow. It still, however, continued to 
be a place of considerable trade, until the foundation of Petersburg, which immmediately 
became the seat of that commerce that had formerly centred at Novogorod. The de¬ 
gradation of this ill-fated city is now complete. It is at present an inconsiderable place, 
with a population of about 7,000 or 8,000; and is remarkable only for its history and 
antiquities. 

The merchants of the Ilatisc towns, or Hansards, as they were then commonly 
termed, were established in London at a very early period, and their factory here was 

* A merits of resolutions were unanimously agreed to by the merchants frequenting the port ofWisby, 
one of the principal emporiums of the League, in 12 X 7 , providing for the restoration of shipwrecked 
property to its original owners, and threatening to eject from tho “ cunsmtaHtaic mercatorum any city 
that did not act conformably to the regulations laid down. 
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of considerable magnitude and importance. They enjoyed various privileges and im¬ 
munities; they were permitted to govern themselves by their own laws and regulations; 
the custody of one of the gates of the city ( Bishopsgate) was committed to their care ; 
and the duties on various sorts of imported commodities were considerably reduced 
in their favour. These privileges necessarily excited the ill-will and animosity of the 
English merchants. The Hansards were every now and then accused of acting with 
bad faith ; of introducing commodities as their own that were really the produce of 
others, in order to enable them to evade the duties with which they ought to have been 
charged; of capriciously extending the list of towns belonging to the association ; and 
obstructing the commerce of the English in the Baltic. Efforts were continually 
making to bring these disputes to a termination; but as they really grew out of the 
privileges granted to and claimed by the Hansards, this was found to be impossible. 
The latter were exposed to many indignities; and their factory, which was situated in 
Thames Street, was not unfrequently attacked. The League exerted themselves vigor¬ 
ously in defence of their privileges; and having declared war against England, they 
succeeded in excluding our vessels from the Baltic, and acted with such energy, that 
Edward IV. was glad to come to an accommodation with them, on terms which were 
any thing but honourable to the English. In the treaty for this purpose, negotiated in 
1 <174, the privileges of the merchants of the llanse towns were renewed, and the king 
assigned to them, in absolute property, a large space of ground, with the buildings upon 
it, in Thames Street, denominated the Steel Yard, whence the llanse merchants have 
been commonly denominated the Association of the Steel Yard; the property of their 
establishments at Boston and Lynn was also secured to them; the king engaged to allow 
no stranger to participate in their privileges; one of the articles bore that the llanse 
merchants should be no longer subject to the Judges of the English Admiralty Court, 
but that a particular tribunal should be formed for the easy and speedy settlement of all 
disputes that might arise between them and the English ; and it was further agreed 
that the particular privileges awarded to the llanse merchants should he published as 
often as the latter judged proper, in all the sea-port towns of England, and such 
Englishmen as infringed upon them should he punished. In return for these con¬ 
cessions, the English acquired the liberty of freely trading in the Baltic, and especially 
in the port of Dantzic and in Prussia. In 1498, all direct commerce with the Nether¬ 
lands being suspended, the trade fell into the hands of the llanse merchants, whose 
commerce was in consequence very greatly extended. But, according as the spirit of 
commercial enterprise awakened in the nation, and as the benefits resulting from the 
prosecution of foreign trade came to he better known, the privileges of the Ilatisu 
merchants became more and more obnoxious. They were in consequence considerably 
modified in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., and were at length wholly 
abolished in 1.51)7.— {Anderson's Ilist. Com. Anno 1474, &c.) 

The different individuals belonging to the factory in London, as well as those be¬ 
longing to the other factories of the League, lived together at a common table, and 
were enjoined to observe the strictest celibacy. The direction of the factory in London 
was intrusted to an alderman, 2 assessors, and nine councillors. The latter were sent 
by the cities forming the different classes into which the League was divided. The 
business of these functionaries was to devise means for extending and securing the 
privileges and commerce of the association; to watch over the operations of the 
merchants ; and to adjust any disputes that might arise amongst the members of the 
confederacy, or between them and the English. The League endeavoured at all times 
to promote, as much as possible, the employment of their own ships. Tn pursuance of 
this object, they went so far, in 14 17, as to forbid the importation of English merchan¬ 
dise into the confederated cities, except by their own vessels. Blit a regulation of this 
sort could not be carried into full effect; and was enforced or modified according as 
circumstances were favourable or adverse to the pretensions of the League. Its very 
existence was, however, an insult to the English nation ; and the irritation produced by 
the occasional attempts to act upon it, contributed materially to the subversion of the 
privileges the Hanseatic merchants had acquired amongst us. 

By means of their factory at Bergen, and of the privileges which had been cither 
granted to or usurped by them, the League enjoyed for a lengthened period the mono¬ 
poly of the commerce of Norway. 

But the principal factory of the League was at Bruges in the Netherlands. Bruges 
became, at a very early period, one of the first commercial cities of Europe, and the 
centre of the most extensive trade carried on to the north of Italy. The art of navi¬ 
gation in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was so imperfect, that a voyage from 
Italy to the Baltic and hack again could not be performed in a single season ; and 
hence, for the sake of their mutual convenience, the Italian and Hanseatic merchants 
determined on establishing a magazine or storehouse of their respective products in 
some intermediate situation. Bruges was fixed upon for this purpose; a distinction 
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which it seems to have owed as much to the freedom enjoyed by the inhabitants, and 
the liberality of the government of the Low Countries, as to the conveniency of its 
situation. In consequence of this preference, Bruges speedily rose to the very highest 
rank among commercial cities, and became a place of vast wealth. It was at once a 
staple for English wool, for the woollen and linen manufactures of the Netherlands, for 
the timber, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, tallow, corn, fish, ashes, &c. of the North; and 
for the spices and Indian commodities, as well as their domestic manufactures imported 
by the Italian merchants. The fairs of Bruges were the best frequented of any in 
Europe. Ludovico Guicciardini mentions, in liis Description of the Low Countries, 
that, in the year 1318, no fewer than 5 Venetian galleascs, vessels of very considerable 
burden, arrived at Bruges in order to dispose of their cargoes at the fair. The Han¬ 
seatic merchants were the principal purchasers of Indian commodities; they disposed of 
them in the ports of the Baltic, or carried them up the great rivers into the heart of 
Germany. The vivifying effects of this commerce were every where felt; the regular 
intercourse opened between the nations in the north and south of Europe made them 
sensible of their mutual wants, and gave a wonderful stimulus to the spirit of industry. 
This was particularly the case with regard to the Netherlands. Manufactures of wool 
and llax had been established in that country as early as the age of Charlemagne ; and 
the resort of foreigners to their markets, and the great additional vent that was thus 
opened for their manufactures, made them be carried on with a vigour and success that 
bad been hitherto unknown. Those circumstances, combined with the free spirit of 
their institutions, and the moderation of the government, so greatly promoted every 
elegant and useful art, that the Netherlands early became the most civilised, best cul¬ 
tivated, richest, and most populous country of Europe. 

Decline of the Hanseatic League. — From the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
power of tins confedeiacy, though still very formidable, began to decline. This was 
not owing to any misconduct on the part of its leaders, but to the progress of that 
improvement it had done so much to promote. The superiority enjoyed by the League 
resulted as much fiom the anarchy, confusion, and barbarism that prevailed throughout 
the kingdoms of the North, as from the good government and order that distinguished 
the towns. But a distinction of this sort could not he permanent. The civilisation 
which had been at first confined to the cities, gradually spread from them, as from so 
many centres, over the contiguous country. Feudal anarchy was every where super¬ 
seded by a system of subordination ; arts and industry' were diffused and cultivated ; 
and the authority of government was at length firmly established. This change not 
only rendered the princes, over whom the League had so frequently triumphed, superior 
to it in power ; but the inhabitants of the countries amongst which the confederated 
cities were scattered, having learned to entertain a just sense of the advantages derivable 
from commerce and navigation, could not brook the superiority of the association, or 
bear to see its members in possession of immunities of which they were deprived: and 
in addition to these circumstances, which must speedily have occasioned the dissolution 
of the League, the interests of the different cities of which it consisted became daily 
more and more opposed to each other. Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and the towns in 
their vicinity, were latterly the only ones that had any interest in its maintenance. The 
cities in Zealand and Holland joined it, chiefly because they would otherwise have been 
excluded from the commerce of the Baltic; and those of Prussia, Poland, and Russia 
did the same, because, had they not belonged to it, they would have been shut out from 
all intercourse with strangers. When, however, the Zealanders and Hollanders became 
sufficiently powerful at sea to be able to vindicate their right to the free navigation of 
the Baltic by force of arms, they immediately seceded from the League ; and no sooner 
had the ships of the Dutch, the English, &c. begun to trade directly with the Polish 
and Prussian Hanse towns, than these nations also embraced the first opportunity of 
withdrawing from it. The fall of this great confederacy was really, therefore, a con¬ 
sequence of the improved state of society, and of the development of the commercial 
spirit in the different nations of Europe. It was most serviceable so long as those for 
whom its merchants acted as factors and carriers were too barbarous, too much occu¬ 
pied with other matters, or destitute of the necessary capital and skill, to act in these 
capacities for themselves. When they were in a situation to do this, the functions of 
the Hanseatic merchants ceased as a matter of course ; their confederacy fell to pieces ; 
and at the middle of the seventh century the cities of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen 
were all that continued to acknowledge the authority of the League. Even to this day 
they preserve the shadow of its power; being acknowledged in the act for the esta¬ 
blishment of the Germanic confederation, signed at Vienna, the 8th of June, 1815, as 
free Hanseatic cities. — (From an article in No. 13. of the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
contributed by the author of this work.) 

HARBOUR, HAVEN, on PORT, a piece of water communicating with the sea, 
or with a navigable river or lake, having depth sufficient to float ships of considerable 
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burden, where there is convenient anchorage, and where ships may lie, load, and unload, 
screened from the winds, and without the reach of the tide. 

Qualities of a good Harbour. — There is every variety in the form and quality of 
harbours. They are either natural or artificial; but, however formed, a good harbour 
should have sufficient depth of water to admit the largest ships at all times of the tide; 
it should be easy of access, without having too wide an entrance; the bottom should be 
clean and good ; and ships should'be able to lie close alongside quays or piers, that the 
expense and inconvenience of loading and unloading by means of lighters may be 
avoided. Ships lying in a harbour that is land-locked, and surrounded by high grounds 
or buildings, are, at once, without the reach of storms, tides, and currents ; and may, in 
most cases, be easily protected from hostile attacks. Bar harbours are those that have 
bars or banks at their entrances, and do not, therefore, admit of the ingress or egress of 
large ships except at high water. These are most commonly river harbours ; the sand 
and mud brought down by the stream, and driven back by the waves, naturally forming 
a bar or bank at their mouths. 

Best British Harbours. — Good harbours' arc of essential importance to a maritime 
nation ; and immense sums have been expended in all countries ambitious of naval or 
commercial greatness in their improvement and formation. Portsmouth, Milford Haven, 
and the Cove of Cork are the finest harbours in the British islands, being surpassed by 
very few, if any, in the world. Of these, Portsmouth is entitled to the pre-eminence. 
This admirable harbour is about as wide at its mouth as the Thames at Westminster 
Bridge, expanding within into a noble basin, almost sufficient to contain the whole navy 
of Great Britain. Its entrance is unobstructed by any bar or shallow; and it has, 
throughout, water adequate to float the largest men of war at the lowest tides. The 
anchorage ground is excellent, and it is entirely free from sunken rocks, sand banks, or 
any similar obstructions. The western side of the harbour is formed by the island of 
Portsea; and on its south-western extremity, at the entrance to the harbour, is situated 
the town of Portsmouth, and its large and important suburb Portsea. Here are docks 
and other establishments for the building, repair, and outfit of ships of war, constructed 
upon a very large scale, and furnished with every convcnieiicy. The fortifications that 
protect this great naval dvpCt are superior, both as respects strength and extent, to any 
other in the kingdom. “Thus,” to use the words of l)r. Campbell, “ it appears that 
Portsmouth derives from nature all the prerogatives the most fertile wits and most 
intelligent judges could devise or desire ; and that these have been well seconded hv art, 
without consideration of expense, which, in national improvements, is little to he 
regarded. Add to all this the striking excellence of its situation, which is such as if 
Providence had expressly determined it for that use to which we see it applied, — the 
bridling the power of Prance, and, if I may so speak, the peculiar residence of -Neptune.” 
— ( Survey of Great Britain , vol. i. p. 370.) 

Portsmouth harbour has the additional and important advantage of opening into the 
celebrated road of Spithead, between the Hampshire coast and the Isle of Wight, 
forming n safe and convenient retreat for the largest fleets. 

Milford Haven deeply indents the southern part of Pembrokeshire. It is of great 
extent, and has many subordinate bays, creeks, and roads. The water is deep, and the 
anchorage ground excellent; and being completely land-locked, ships lie as safely as if 
they were in dock. 

Cork harbour has a striking resemblance to that of Portsmouth, but is of larger 
extent; it has, like it, a narrow entrance, leading into a capacious basin, aflbiding a 
secure asylum for any number of ships. 

Plymouth, which, after Portsmouth, is the principal naval dep6t of England, has an 
admirable double harbour. The roadstead in Plymouth Sound has recently been much 
improved by the construction, at a vast expense, of a stupendous breakwater more than 
1,7(X) yards in length. This artificial bulwark protects the ships lying inside from the 
effects of the heavy swell thrown into the Sound by southerly and south-easterly winds. 

Condon stands at the head of the river ports of Great Britain. Considering the 
limited course of the Thames, there is, probably, no river that is navigable for large ships 
to qp great a distance from sea, or whose mouth is less obstructed by banks. London is 
mainly indebted for tier umivallod magnitude to her la\outahle situation on this noble 
river; which not. only gives her all the advantages of an excellent port, accessible at all 
times to the largest ships, but renders her the emporium of the extensive, rich, and 
populous country comprised in the basin of the Thames. 

The Mersey, now the first commercial river in the empire, is more incommoded by 
banks than the Thames; and is in all respects inferior, as a channel of navigation, to 
the latter. Still, however, it gives to Liverpool votv great advantages ; and the channels 
being well buoyed and marked, the largest ships have little difficulty in reaching the 
port. The principal channels are laid down in the map of Liverpool and its environs 
attached to the article Docks in this work. 
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Bristol and Hull are both river ports. Owing to the extraordinary rise of the tide 
in the Bristol Channel, the former is accessible to the largest ships. The Humber 
is a good deal impeded by banks; but it also is navigable as far as Hull, by large 
vessels. The Tyne admits vessels of very considerable burden as far as Newcastle. 
Sunderland, at the" mouth of the Weir, is the principal ship-building port in the U. K., 
and has, after Liverpool and London, the greatest amount of shipping. 

r lhe shallowness of the Clyde from Greenock up to Glasgow has been a serious draw¬ 
back upon the commercial progress of the latter. Large sums have been expended in 
attempts to contract the course and to deepen the bed of the river ; and they have been 

far successful, that ships drawing 19 and even 20 feet have come up to the city at 
hi'^h water. In 1852*47 vessels drawing 17 feet water, and 18 drawing 18 feet, ar¬ 
rived at Glasgow, which is now one of the principal commercial ports in the empire. 

Generally speaking, the harbours on the east coasts, both of Great Britain and Ireland, 
arc, with tiie exception of the Thames, very inferior to those on their south and west 
coasts. Several harbours on the shores of Sussex, Kent, Lincoln, &c., that once admitted 
pretty large ships, are now completely choked up by sand. Large sums have been 
expended upon the ports of Yarmouth, Boston, Sunderland, Leith, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
&c. Dublin harbour being naturally bad, and obstructed by a bar, a new harbour has 
been formed, at a great expense, at Kingstown, without the bar, in deep water. 

For an account of the shipping belonging to the different ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the reader is referred to the article Ships in this work. The charges on 
account of Docks, Pilotage, &c. are specified under these articles. 

Foreign Harbours and Ports .—The reader will find the principal foreign commercial 
harboms described in this work at considerable length under their respective titles. 
The principal Branch ports for the accommodation of men-of-war are Brest, Toulon, 
and Cluihourg. The latter has been very greatly improved by the construction of a 
gigantic breakwater, and the excavation of immense basins. Besides Cadiz, the prin¬ 
cipal ports for the Spanish navy are Ferrol and Carthagcna. Cronstadt is the principal 
rende/vous of the Russian navy; Landscrona, of that of Sweden; and the Heldcr, of 
that of Holland. 

Law of England as to Harbours. — The anchorage, Sec. of ships was regulated by 
several statutes. But most of these regulations have been repealed, modified, or re¬ 
enacted, by the 51 Geo. 3. c. 149. 

This act authorises the Admiralty to provide for the moorings of his Majesty’s ships ; and prohibits any 
private ship from fastening thereto. It further authorises the Admiralty to prohibit the hr earn mg of any 
•ship or vessel at any place or places on shore they may think fit ; and to point out the places where 
private ships shall deposit the gunpowder they may have on hoard exceeding 5 lbs. — (§ C.) It prohibits 
the use of any tire on board any ship or vessel that Is being breamed in any port, harbour, or haven, be¬ 
tween tho hours of 11 in the evening and 5 in flu* morning, from the 1st of October to the 31st of March 
inclusive; and between the hours of 1] in the evening and 4 in the morning from the 1st of April to the 
30th ot September inclusm : and it prohibits the melting or boiling of any pitch, tar, tallow, &e. within 
250 yards of any of his Majesty’s slops, or of his Majesty’s dock-yards. By another section, the keeping of 
guns shotted, and the tiring of the same in any port, is prohibited under a penalty of •*». for every gun 
kept shotted, and 10s\ lor every gun discharged — (§ t> ) The sweeping or creeping for anchors, .Vc. 
within the distance of 1 !S0 yards of anyof his Majesty’s ships of war, or of his Majesty’s moorings, is pro¬ 
hibited under a penalty of 10/. lor every offence—(§ 10.) 'The loading and unloading of ballast is also 
regulated by this statute ; but fur the provisions with respect to it, see Ballast. 

HARDWARE (Ger. Furze waaren; Du. Yzcrkramcry ; Da. henhramvarer; Sw. 
Jdrukram ; Fr . ClinguaMeric, QuineaiUerie ; It. C/iincaglio ; Sp. Quinquilleria ; Port. 
Quincalfiaria; Rus. Mjelotzchnue toicarii) includes every kind of goods manufactured 
from metals, comprising iron, brass, steel, and copper articles of all descriptions. 
Birmingham and Sheffield are the principal seats of the British hardware manufactures ; 
and from these, immense quantities of knives, razors, seissars, gilt and plated ware, fire¬ 
arms, Sec. are supplied, as well for exportation to most parts of the world, as for home 
consumption. 

The hardware manufacture is one of the most important carried on in Great Britain; 
and from the abundance of iron, tin, and copper ores in this country, and our inex¬ 
haustible coal mines, it is one which seems to bo established on a very secure foundation. 
The late Mr. Stevenson, in his elaborate and excellent article on the statistics of Eng¬ 
land, in the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia , published in 1815, estimated the value of all the 
articles made of iron at 10,000,000/., and the persons employed in the trade at 200,000. 
Mr. Stevenson estimated the value of all the articles made of brass and cop'per at 
3,000,000/., and the persons employed at 50,000 : and he further estimated the value of 
steel, plated, and hardware articles, including toys, at 4,000,000/., and the persons em¬ 
ployed at 70,000. So that, assuming these estimates to be nearly correct, the total 
value of the goods produced from different sorts of metals in England and Wales, 
in 1815, must have amounted to the sum of 17,000,000/., and the persons employed 
to 320,000. 

There is reason to believe that this estimate, in so far, at least, as respects the value of 
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the manufacture, was at the time decidedly too high ; but at this moment it is most 
probably within the mark. There has been a very extraordinary augmentation of the 
quantity of bar and pig iron produced within the last 15 years ; and the rapid increase 
of Birmingham and Sheffield, as well as of the smaller seats of the hardware manufac¬ 
ture, shows that it has been increased in a corresponding proportion. We have been 
assured, by those well acquainted with most departments of the trade, that if to the 
iron and other hardware manufactures of England be added those of Scotland, 
their total aggregate vajue cannot now be reckoned at less than 17,500,000/. a year, 
affording direct employment, in the various departments of the trade, for at least 360,000 
persons. 

Fall of Prices. — Owing partly to the reduced cost of iron, but incomparably more to 
improvements in manufacturing, a very extraordinary fall has taken place in the price of 
most hardware articles during the last T2 or 1 5 years. In some articles the fall exceeds 
80 per cent. ; and there are but few in which it does not exceed 30 per cent. In conse¬ 
quence, the poorest individuals are now able to supply themselves with an infinite 
variety of commodious and useful articles, which, half a century ago, were either 
wholly unknown, or were too dear to be purchased by any but the richer classes. And 
those who reflect on the importance of the prevalence of habits of cleanliness and neat¬ 
ness will readily agree with us in thinking that the substitution of the convenient and 
beautiful hardware and earthenware household articles, that arc now every where 
to be met with, for the wooden and horn articles used by our ancestors, has been in lio 
ordinary degree advantageous. But it is not in this respect only that the cheapness 
and improvement of hardware is essential. Many of the most powerful and indispen¬ 
sable tools and instruments used by the labourer come under this description ; and 
every one is aware bow important it is that they should be at once cheap and efficient. 


Account showing the Countries to which Ilrnsx and Cooper Manufacture-, Hardware and Cutlery, Iron 
and Steel, &<\, were exported in 1S-11, ■with tin* Humilities and Values sent to each. 
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Account of the reAl or declared Value of the different Articles of Hardware exported from Great Britain 
to Foroign Countries, during each of the 8 Years ending 5th January, 1852. 


Bt&m and copper manufacture* 

Hardware and cutlery . 

Iron a„d steel, wrought and un wrought 
Mathematical and optical instruments 
Plate, plated ware, jewellery, and watches 
Tin and pewter ware* (exclusive of unwrought tin) 

___ Totals 
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HARPOONER, the man that throws the harpoon in fishing for whales. By 
35 Geo. 3. c. 92. § 34., no harpooner, line manager, or boat steerer, belonging to any 
ship or vessel fitted out for the Greenland or Southern whale fisheries, shall be impressed 
from the said service; but shall be privileged from being impressed so long as he shall 
belong to, and be employed on board, any ship or vessel whatever in the fisheries 
aforesaid. 

HATS (Ger. Hiite; Du. Iloedcn ; Fr. Chapeaux; It. Cappelli ; Sp. Sombreros; 
Rus. Schlopii ), coverings for the head in very general use in Great Britain and many 
other countries, and known to every body. They are made of very various forms and 
sorts of material. They may, however, be divided into two great classes, viz. those 
felted or made of fur, wool, silk, &c., and those made of straw ; the former being prin¬ 
cipally worn by men, and the latter by women. 

I IIatk ( Fki.jed, Fuk, Sii.k, &c.). We possess little information as to the importance 
of hats as a distinct branch of manufacture, anterior to the reign of Elizabeth. 

Felted hats are stated to have been worn by the Saxons, but the earliest notice wc 
find of “heaver" hats, is in an inventory of the effects of Sir John Falstoffe in 1459. 
Philip Stubbs, in his “ Anatomie of Abuses,” published in 1585, mentions amongst other 
varieties, “ bever hats of 20, 30, and 40 shillings price being fetched from beyond the seas.” 
In subsequent reigns, and particularly during the Commonwealth, the manufacture of 
both beaver and felted hats must have arrived at some importance ; and not only 
the quality, but the shape of the hat, began to possess an influence in denoting the 
religious or political bias of the wearer, a characteristic of this article of dress, which 
obtains even at the present day. An interesting account of hats as worn at different 
periods of our history is given in the Archaeologia, and the details of the manufacture, 
as it is now carried on, are given in a work called “ Days in the Factories” (by Mr. 
George l>odd) published in the present year (1843). 

Charles VII. of France wore a hat on his public entry into Rouen in 1449, which is 
believed to have been among’the first manufactured in his kingdom. —( Encyclopedic . 
art. Chapeaux.) 

The following details with respect to the species of hats manufactured, their value 
See., furnished by a high practical authority, were published in the former edition of 
this work, and present a view of the trade as it existed in 1833 ; but material changes 
have since taken place in the manufacture. 

1. StttfJFIlats .— This term is applied by the trade only to the best description of hats, or to those 
brought to the highest perfection in London. Since the introduction of “ waterproofing,” it is found 
unnecessary to use so valuable a material as heaver in the foundation or frame-work of the best hats. 
Instead of it, fine seasoned backs of English coney wool, red Vigonia wool, Dutch carroted coney wqol, 
and a small quantity of fine Saxony lambs’ wool, are employed with equal advantage. 

The covering, f. e. the “ napping,” ot the best qualities is a mixture of cheek beaver, with white and 
brown stage beaver, or seasoned beaver, commonly called “ woo ms." Inferior stuflfc are napped with 
mixtures of stage beaver, nutria, hares’ wool, and musquash. 

Of late years, hats have been much reduced in weight. This is principally owing to the new method of 
“ waterproofing,” which is effected in the bodies of the hats prior to their being napped. The elastic 
properties oi'tho gums employed for this purpose, when dissolved in pure spirits of wine, give a body to 
the stuffs which allows a good deal of their weight to be dispensed with. 

Not $>0 years ago, 96 ounces of stuff were worked up into l dozen ordinary sized hats for gentlemen ; 
at present, from 33 to 34 ounces only are required to complete the same quantity. It is proper to observe 
that the heavy duty on English spirits of wino is very injurious to the manufacture, as it causes the em¬ 
ployment of inferior dissolvents, as naphtha and gas spirit, which injure the gums. 

The manufacture of the best hats employs in London nearly 1,000 makers and finishers, besides giving 
employment to nearly 3,000 men in Gloucestershire and Derbyshire, in body-making and ruffing. Tho 
gross returns amount to about 640,(XX)/. 

2. Plated Hats. — Next to fine hats are those designated “ plated,” so called from the plate, or napping, 
being of a distinct and superior nature to the foundation or body. The latter is generally formed of Kent, 
Spanish, or Shropshire wool; while the former consists of a mixture of fine beaver, hares’ wool, mus¬ 
quash, nutria, and English back wool. From the cheapness of coal and the purity of the water in Lan¬ 
cashire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire, the whole of the plating trade is engrossed by tjiein, The men 
employed in the 3 counties, including apprentices, do not exceed 3,000. The total returns amount to 
about 1,080,0001., inclusive of bonuets and children’s fancy beaver hats. 

3. Felt Hats and Cordies are the coarsest species, l>eing made wholly of Kent, Shropshire, and Italian 
wools. Cordies are distinguished by a fine cm ering of camel or goat hair. A very large trade was at One 
time carried on in these articles ; but since the introduction of caps, and the manufacture of inferior 
plates, the returns have sunk from 1,000,000/. to scarcely 150.000/. 1 Atherstone, Uudgeley, Bristol, ami 
Newcastle-under-Line are the principal places where they are manufactured. 

9 If* 
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4. Silk Halt, made from silk, plush, or shag, manufactured In Coventry, Banbury, and SpltalGelds, form, 
at present, a very important branch of the hat trade. Many thousand dozen are exported to Italy, Gib¬ 
raltar, the Cape, Sydney, and Van Diemen’s Land. Little progress was made in this article for the first 
quarter of a century after its invention, in consequence of the hard appearance which the cane and wil¬ 
low framework necessarily gave the hats ; but now that beaver hat bodies have been used, as well as 
those of lawn and muslin, this difficulty has been overcome, and silk hats have asjeoft an outline and as 
great a variety of shapes as beaver hats. London alone produces nearly 150,000 dozen silk hats annually ; 
and the quantity manufactured in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Glasgow is estimated at 
upwards of 100,000 dozen more, making a total of above 250,000 dozen The workmen are distinct from 
beaver hatters ; and owing to the competition of labourers, the trade has advanced in a greater ratio. 
This branch gives employment to about 3,000 men. 

5. Machinery as applied to Hats. — Mr. Williams, an American, introduced, a few years since, ma¬ 
chinery for the bowing, breaking up, and felting wools for hats. The opposition of'the journeymen 
body-makers, who refused to assist in the necessary process termed basiniug, caused it to be laid aside ; 
It is how used only in the preparation of the shells required for silk hats, which were formerly made to a 
great extent in Ireland, but is now nearly extinct in that quarter. 

At present (1843) silk hats of a low quality are more extensively worn; and public taste has set 
strongly In favour of a new and showy kind of silk hat, made on the French plan, and of a material im¬ 
ported from France at a duty of 30 per cent. This change, which has reduced the consumption of both 
J/wjFand plated hats, probably arose, so far as regards the lower sorts of silk hats, from motives of 
economy, induced bv the recent state of the country, and in the higher qualities, chiefly from the in¬ 
fluence of fashion. But though there be no reason toconelude that this change will be permanent, it has 
at present depressed the trade, especially in the finer branches. 

Machinery is extensively used in the preparation of the materials for the manufacture, but has hitherto 
been found inapplicable to the manufacture itself, which, in some processes, requires a certain amount 
of mental discretion. Particular districts are celebrated for particular branches of the trade, chiefly 
from special reasons respecting fuel, water, or lowness of "wages ; but the increased competition has of 
late had a tendency to concentrate the trade in a few localities rattier than to disperse if, although it is 
still rather widely distributed. Hitherto the trade has not been exposed to foreign competition in the 
homo market, but it has been of late years seriously aiFected in the Brazilian and West Indian markets. 

Few beaver or ruffed hats meet the English manufacturer in the markets referred to ; but chiefly hats of 
silk or felted hares’ wool, of styles not adapted to our taste, though suited to that of Europe andTsouth 
America. This competition originates most probably in the high duties paid by our manufacturers on the 
ingredients or materials used (spirits of wine paying 400 per cent duty on its value, and silk 30 per cent.), 
or in the lower price of labour or inatenals, or in some other though not very appreciable causes. 

English hats, though to a limited extent, and in an unfinished state, have been exported to the Con¬ 
tinent. The hats chiefly exported to our colonies are silk, plated, and stuif hats, generally of a light 
description. Wool felts, which before the Emancipation Act were largely exporter!, have now materially 
decreased, the article termed “ negro felts ” being almost extinct. 

This trade employs a great amount of labour, being supposed to furnish, at present, employment to not 
less than 30,000 persons. In the Lancashire district, the first and second manufacturing processes are 
chiefly carried on in the houses of the workmen. The labour of women and children is very largely em¬ 
ployed in the trade generally, but less in the actual manufacture than in the preparation of the material; 
the proportions may be, in both departments, men 50 per cent., women 25 per cent., and children 25 per 
cent. ; and their earnings, on a yearly average, are, men 25$., women 7s , and boys 5s. per week. The 
depression in the finer branches of the manufacture has doubtless affected the earnings of the workmen 
engaged in them, as a less amount of skill and labour is required in the production of low silk hats 
than beavers, and the increased quantity produced in the lower descriptions has not furnished an 
amoant of employment equivalent to the decrease in the higher branch. Combinations on the part of the 
workmen have occasionally arisen, sometimes from questions affecting wages and disputes arising out of 
the existence of trades' unions, but not to any considerable extent, from attempts to introduce 
machinery. 

No data exist on which to form any certaiu estimate of the value of the different branches of the 
manufacture or of its aggregate amount. But it is estimated, on good grounds, that on plated goods, the 
cost of the raw material varies from 25 to 40 per cent., the labour and manufacturing expense^ from 75 
to 60 per cent. ; on stuff hats, materials 40 to 50 per cent., labour, Ik c. 60 to 50 per cent. ; silk hats, 
materials 50 per cent., labour, Ike., 50 per cent. The proportions in value are estimated as under : — 

£ 

Plated hats - 1,200,000 

Stuff do. - 800,000 

Silk do. ------ - 000,000 

Wool felts ------- 100,000 

Estimated yearly value - £ 3 , 000,000 

Tho duty on hats, which was formerly 10$. Cd. each, was reduced In 1846 to 2s., and in 1863 to Is. In 
1836, 53,894 dozen hats were exported, of the real or declared value of 148,282/. In 1851, the exports 
amounted to 33,495 dozen ; but owing to the cheaper materials of which they are now produced their 
declared value was only 43,355/. 

2V Jt _The materials for these supplementary details have been kindly furnished by H. Christy, 

Esq., of the eminent house of Christy’s and Co., London, who employ about 1500 persons in this manu¬ 
facture ; and by J. Harris, Esq., of the house of John Harris and Sons, Southwark, also most extensive 
manufacturers.. 

II. Hats (Straw). — It is most probable that the idea of plaiting straws was first sug¬ 
gested. by the making of baskets of osiers and willow, alluded to by Virgil, in his Pastorals, 
as one of the pursuits of the agricultural population of Italy. We are ignorant of the 
period when the manufacture of straw plait first became of importance in that country; 
but it appears from Coryat’s Crudities , published in 1611, that “the most delicate 
strawen hats ” were worn by both men and women in many places of Piedmont, “ many 
of them having at least an hundred scames.” It is evident, therefore, that the art of 
straw plaiting must have arrived at great perfection upwards of two centuries since ; but 
it does not appear to have been followed in England for more than 70 or 80 years, as it 
is within the remembrance of some of the old inhabitants of the straw districts, now 
alive, that the wives and daughters of the farmers used to plait straw for making their 
own bonnets, before straw plaiting became etablished as a manufacture. In fact, the 
custom, among the women of England, of wearing bonnets, is comparatively modern : 
it is scarcely IOO years since “ hoods and pinners'’ were generally worn, and it was 
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only the ladies of quality who wore small silk hats. —(See Malcolm's Manners and 
Customs .) 

British Plait —The straw plait district comprises (he counties of Bedford, Hertford, and Bucking¬ 
ham, being the most favourable for the production of the wheat straw, which is the material chiefly used 
in England. The manufacture is also followed in some places in Essex and Suffolk, but very partially in 
other counties. During the late war, the importation of straw hats from Leghorn having in a great 
measure ceased, an extraordinary degree of encouragement was given to our domestic manufacture, and 
a proportional degree of comfort was derived by the agricultural labourers in these places, by the wives 
and children of whom it was chiefly followed. This produced competition, and led to an improvement of 
the plait by splitting the straw, which had formeily been used entire — to a more careful selection of the 
straw itself — and also to improvements in finishing and bleaching. So successful was straw plaiting at 
this period, that it has been ascertained that women have earned as much as 22#. a week for their labour. 
(Se»* Evidence on the Poor Laws, p. 277.) But at the conclusion of the war, Leghorn hats again came 
into the market; and from their superiority in fineness, colour, and durability, they speedily acquired a 
preference over those of home manufacture, which consequently began to decline. Still the wages continued 
good, as the fashion of wearing Dunstable straw hats had gradually established itself over tho country, 
which kept tip the demand for them ; and many individuals abandoned the working of pillow lace (another 
domestic manufacture peculiar to Bedford and Bucks, which in 1820 had fallen into decay, owing to the 
application of machinery), and betook themselves to straw plaiting, as a more profitable employment. 
With the view of improving the condition of the straw plaiters, who from their increased numbers were 
reduced to great distress, and enabling them to meet the foreign competition, the Society of Arts, in the 
years 1822 to 1827, held out premiums for the successful application of some of our native grasses or 
straw, other than the wheat straw in general use, and for improvements in plaiting, finishing, and bleach¬ 
ing. Many specimens were sent to the Society ; and, amongst other candidates, Mr. Parry, of London, in 
1822, received the large silver medal for an imitation and description of the mode of plaiting the Leghorn 
hats. Mr. Cobbett, also, who had contributed samples of plaiting, made from 15 different sorts of grass in¬ 
digenous to England, received a similar reward. The publication of these contributions in the Society’s 
Transactions was followed by the most beneficial results to the British manufacture. Our native grasses 
were not found to promise much success, owing to the brittleness of their stems and the unevenness of 
their colour; but Mr. Parry’s communication was of especial importance, as the straw of Tuscany speedily 
became an article of import. lie immediately set the example, by teaching and employing* above 70 
women and children to plait the straw by the Italian method ; and it is peculiarly gratifying to observe, as 
an evidence of its success, that while the importation of Leghorn hats has, during the last few years, 
been on the decline, the unmanufactured material has been progressively on the increase. This straw, 
which is imported at a nominal duty of Id. a cwt., is chiefly plaited in our straw districts; and the 
Tuscan plait, which formerly paid a duty of 17#. per lb., reduced to 7#. fid. in 1842, has likewise been 
largely imported, aud made up Into bonnets in this country, as fine and as beautiful as the genuine 
Leghorn hat. 

There is, perhaps, no manufacture more deserving of encouragement and sympathy than that of straw 
plait, as it is quite independent of machinery, and is a domestic and healthful employment, affording 
subsistence to great numbers of tho families of agricultural labourers, who without this resource would 
be reduced to parish relief. By the united efforts of many benevolent individuals, numerous schools of 
industry have of late years been established in Bedfordshire, where the children of the poor are taught 
the art of plaiting and bonnet-making, and are afterwards, by means of premiums arising from bequests 
left for that puspose, offered as apprentices to the trade. This has had a tendency not only to increase 
the number of hands, but by proper instruction and .superintendence, materially to improve the quality 
of the plait, and has doubtless promoted that successful competition with the Italian manufacture, which 
has been progressively increasing of late years. From 1830 to the autumn of 1834, the English trade was 
on the decline, but a demand from America arose at that period, and continued to improve until the fall 
of 1839, when it again subsided and prices became considerably reduced. This state of things continued 
until the fall of 1842 when a favourable reaction took place, and the trade has since gradually recovered, 
and is now in a healthy and brisk state. At present (1843) it is believed that an Increase has taken 
place in the manufacture of straw bonnets of about two-thirds, and of straw plait, about one-third, 
compared with the quantity produced in 1833. From an estimate made at that period by an intelligent 
individual, intimately acquainted with the manufacture, it was considered that every score (or 20 yards) 
of plait, consumed a pound of straw in the state in which it is bought of the farmer; that at an 
average, every plaiter made 15 yards per dtein; that in the comities of Hertford, Bedford, and Bucks, ' 
there were at an average 10,000 scores brought to market every day, to make which 13,300 persons 
(women and children) must be employed. In Essex and Suffolk, it was estimated that 2,000 scores were 
the daily produce, to make which about 3,000 persons were employed, and that about 4,000 persons more 
must have been employed to convert these quantities mto bonnets. Including other places where the 
manufacture was carried on in England, it was supposed that there were in all about 30,000 persons 
engaged in it at that period. At the present time (including about 1,500 sewers in London) it is believed 
there cannot be less than from 40,000 to 50,000 persons engaged in the manufacture. The earnings of 
the plaiters vary from 3d. to 3#. Cxi. per score, or from I#. M. to 10.v. per week ; women averaging about 
3s. 6 d. and childrens., while the sewers may earn from 3s. to 12s. weekly, or an average of about 8s. 
There are 7 descriptions of plait in general use; viz. whole Dunstable (the first introduced), plaited 
with 7 entire straws ; split straw , introduced about 40 years since ; patent Dunstable, or double 7, formed 
of 14 split straws, every 2 wetted and laid together, invented about 35 years since ; Devonshire, formed 
of 7 split straws, invented about 20 years since; Luton plait (an imitation of whole Dunstable), formed 
of double 7, and coarser than patent Dunstable, invented about 20 years since ; Bedford Leghorn , formed 
of 22 or double 11 straws, and plaited similarly to the Tuscan ; and Italian , formed of 11 split straws. 
But there are other varieties in fancy straw plait, not generally in demand for the home trade, but 
chiefly required for exportation ; such as the backbone, of 7 straws ; the lustre, of 17 straws ; the wave, 
of 22 straws ; and diamond, of 23 straws. There were other plaits, called rustic, of 4 coarse straws split; 
and pearl, of 4 small straws entire ; but these are now superseded. The principal markets are Luton, 
Dunstable, and St. Alban’s, where the plait Is usually brought every morning by the plaiters, and bought 
by the dealers. 

The plaits above mentioned are almost exclusively used for women’s bonnets or children’s hats ; but 
in addition to these a considerable trade has sprung up during tho last few years in the manufacture of 
hats for men and boys, made from Brazilian grass, large quantities of which are imported at a mere 
nominal duty. This grass was first brought into use about 35 years ago, by Mr. Fraser, a nurseryman 
residing at Chelsea, who took out a patent for hats made from that material, and sold them as high as 
two guineas each. This article is now much in demand amongst the peasantry, from its strong and 
durable character, as well as its lightness, and gives employment to upwards of 1,000 hanvU in the 
counties of Bedford and Herts, who earn from 3s. to 4s. weekly, being paid at the rate of from 5rf. to 1#. 
a hat, according to quality. 

But the advantages which followed the publication, by the Society of Arts, of the various attempts to 
improve the trade, were not confined to England. Messrs. 3.8c A. Muir, of Greenock, (who subsequently 
sent specimens to the Society, and received 2 different medals) were in consequence attracted to th$ 
manufacture, and in 1823 established straw plaiting, in imitation of Leghorn, In tne Orkney Islands, with 
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singular success, adopting rye straw, dwarfed by being grown on poor land, as the material best suited for 
the purpose. In the estimation of persons largely employed in the trade in London, hats manufactured 
in Orkney were quite equal, both in colour and quality, to those of Leghorn ; indeed, some of the plait 
<ent to the Society was so fine, as to be capable or making a hat of 80 rows in the brim, being equal to 10 
or 11 rows in an inch ; but we learn with regret that the prevalence of mildew In that humid climate is so 
inauspicious to the bleaching of the straw, that it is equal to 50 per cent, on the value of the crop. To 
this circumstance, and to the low prices of Leghorn hats of late years, Is tote ascribed the difficulty they 
have had, even with the protecting duty of 3/. 8s. per dozen, in withstanding the competition of the foreign 
manufacturer. In their letter to the Society of Arts, of the 10th of February, 1826, Messrs. Muir stated, — 

We had last year about 5 acres of straw, which will produce about 12,000 score of plait, — suppose on 
the average of 3 score to the hat, will be 4,000 hats, not more. We think them one hundredth part of the 
consumption of the United Kingdom. These 4,000 hats may give to the manufacturer, including his profit. 
5,000/. For seed and straw 7 acres of land would he required, and in manufacturing 500 persons would be 
constantly employed all the year. We suppose the consumption of Leghorn hats to he not less than 
500,000/. in the United Kingdom ; now, were these all made by our own industrious population, 700 acres 
of poor land would be required, and 50,000 persons would be employed in the manufacture.*’ — {Trans, itf 
Sue. Arts.) The platters in Orkney were earning, in 1827, only from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per week, and since that 
period the trade has declined ; the hats from that quarter are not held in the same estimation, and plait 
making has much decreased owing to the Bedfordshire plaiters coming successfully into competition with 
them In price ; time and practice having taught them to produce a gi eater number of yards per day. 

Italian Plait. — In Italy, the manufacture is principally followed in the neighbourhood of Florence, Pisa, 
Sienna, and the Val d’Arno, in the Duchy of Tuscany; and it is also established at Venice and other 
places. There, as In Fugland, it is purely a domestic manufacture, and the produce is collected by dealers 
who go round the country. There is no means of estimating, with any degree of accuracy, the number of 
individuals employed, as the government is entirely unprovided with statistical data, and is even opposed 
to any being collected. But supposing that England took about a third of the Italian manufacture (and it 
is behoved that we have taken nearer a half), it woidd not appear that, even in the most prosperous 
times, more than 30,000 persons could have been engaged in it. 

The description of straw used, which is cultivated solely for the purposes of the manufacture, and not 
for the grain, is the tnticum turgitlum , a variety of bearded wheat, which seems to differ in no respect 
from the spring wheat grown in tire vale of Evesham and other parts of England.— {Trans, of Soc. Arts.) 
After undergoing a certain preparatory process, the upper parts of the stems (being first sorted as to colour 
and thickness) are formed into a plait of generally 13 straws, which is aiterwards knitted together at the 
edges into a circular shape called a “ flat,” or hat. The fineness of the flats is determined by the 
number of rows of plait which compose them (counting from the bottom of the crown to the edge of the 
brim), and their relative fineness ranges from about No. 20. to 60., being the rows contained in the breadtli 
of tin* brim, which is generally 8 inches. They are aiterwards assorted into 1st. 2d, and 3d qualities, 
which are determined by the colour and texture ; the most faultless being denominated the 1st, while the 
most defective Is described as the 3d quality. Those qualities are much influenced by the season of the 
year in which the straw is plaited. Spring is the most favourable, not only for plaiting, but for bleaching 
and finishing. The dust and perspiration in summer, and the benumbed fingers of the workwomen in 
winter, when they are compelled to keep within their smoky huts, plaiting the cold and wet straw, are 
equally injurious to the colour of the hats, which no bleaching can improve. The flats are afterwards 
made up in cases of 10 or 20 dozen, assorted in progressive numbers or qualities, and the price of the 
middle or average number governs the whole. The Ilroxzi make bears the highest repute, and the Sign a 
is considered secondary ; which names are given to the flats, from the districts where they are plaited. 
Florence is the principal market, ami the demand is chiefly from England, France, Germany, and Ame¬ 
rica; but the kinds mostly required are the lower numbers; the very finest hats, particularly of late, 
being considered too expensive by the buyers. 

The importation of Leghorn straw hats has very sensibly decreased of late years, owing to the change 
of fashion in favour of silk bonnets, and also the prevailing and increasing practice of English dealers, 
from the high duty on the manufactured article, importing the straw plait, and the straw itself for the 
purpose of being knitted, plaited, and finished in this country. In 1830, not less than 168,525 hats wero 
entered for home consumption, while in 1840 the quantity fell to 8,544 only ! and these, ladies’ and boys’ 
and infants’ hats of the highest quality, — the only article now imported : while in straw plaits the im¬ 
portation has fallen from 34,662 lbs. in 1838, to 13,035 lbs. in 1840, arising wholly from the improvements 
made by our own plaiters, in quality and quantity produced, attended with a consequent reduction in 
price, in Tuscan plaits, the only descriptions now imported are the best qualities, in the produc¬ 
tion of which the Italians still possess an advantage over us, though it is believed to be of a temporary 
nature. Notwithstanding the alterations in our tariff, which reduced the duty on straw plait from 17.v. 
to 7s. 6d. per lb., it will be seen that the importation has only increased in a very trifling degree.* 
The reduction in the importation of unmanufactured straw is to be attributed rather to the change of 
fashion which has prevailed of late years amongst the higher and middling classes in England, than to 
any other cause. For some time the gradual cessation in the English demand was attended with serious 
consequences to the poor straw plaiters of Tuscany, many of whom abandoned the trade and betook 
themselves to other occupations, particularly to the working of red woollen caps for Greece and Turkey ; 
immense quantities of which have been exported from Leghorn since the peace. With the view of 
counteracting the ruinous effects which our high duty entailed on their trade, the merchants and dealers 
in Tuscany, Interested in the straw hat manufacture, petitioned their government, in 1830, to remon¬ 
strate with ours on the subject; but this remonstrance, if ever made, was not likely, from the condition 
of our own population, to be very favourably received. It is, however, understood that of late years, 
since the English demand has fallen off, America has more than supplied our place iu the Leghorn hat 
trade. 

The following prices of different numbers and qualities of Leghorn hats were in 1834 considered such 
M would encourage the workpeople in Tuscany to produce good work, and are believed to be about 
the prices paid at the present time: — 


No. 30. 

! 40. 

43- 

Pint Quality. j 

Second Quality. j 

Third Quality. 

Tuscan. English. 

A s. d. 

11 lire = 0 7 4 

*1 - a= O 14 0 

26 — =0 17 4 

Tuscan. English. 

£ s. d. 

10 lire = 0 6 8 

20 — =0 13 4 

23 — =0 16 8 

Tuscan. English. 

£ s. d. 

8 lire = O 5 4 

18 — = 0 12 O 

23 — = 0 13 4 


The straw for plaiting a No. 30. at 8 lire costs 2 lire, about Is. 4d. English ; for bleaching and finishing, 
1 lira = 8d.; the estimated loss of rows in a mass, that either go up into the crown in the process of 
finishing and pressing, or that must be taken from the brim to reduce it to London measure (22 inches], 
may be calculated at 1 lira more, or 8rf. As it requires not less than 6 days for plaiting and knitting 
the hat, there therefore remains only 4 lire, or 2s. 8d. English, for a week's work! Cheap as subsistence 
may he in Tuscany, surely this miserable pittance is not calculated to excite the envy of the poorest 
labourer in England. But the earnings of the straw plaiters solely depend on their abilities and In¬ 
dustry. The straw Is furnished to them to be plaited and knitted, and they are paid according to the 
number or fineness of the hat. Some of the Broxxi women have earned as much as 4 lire, or about ‘is. fid. 
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ta 3s. per day, when hats were at the highest (calculating the time in which they can plait and knit a hat, 
at 8 days for a No. 30., and a fortnight tor a No. 40.); and these chosen few still earn about Is. 6 d. per 
day i but taking the whole tdaitera, the following, in the opinion of a house largely interested in the trade 
in Italy, may be considered as a fair calculation of the average wages which have been paid during the 
last 25 years : — Women earned per diem, in the year 1817, Is. Grf.; 1819-20, M. ; 1823-5, Is. Gd. ; 182G-7, 
Gd. ; 1828-32, 5 d. Men, for ironing the hats, 4s. a day: ditto, for pressing and washing, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; 
women, for picking straw, Is. to Is. 2 rf. 

The following statement shows the imports into England of Italian straw hats and straw plait, in 
the under-mentioned years, since 1830. 


Years. 

Huts or Bonnets of Straw. 

Plaiting of Straw. 

Ini poi Uil. 

Exported. 

CmlMiinp- 

N« tt Re¬ 
venue. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Consump¬ 

tion. 

Nett Re- 
venue. 


1S10 

No. 

No. 

No. 

X 

t.b*. 

/./it. 

£ 

£ 

162,660 

31,132 

168,525 

47,7(50 

6,183 

766 

7,884 

6,669 

IXVi 

7,172 

13,117 

2,938 

1,011 

27,183 

7.656 

31,311 

26,512 

i s3d 

11,042 

16,172 

3,437 

1,009 

42,890 

1 1,816 

29,681 

21,6.58 

l 837 

26,228 

12,711 

5,621 

1,632 

30,862 

7,646 

23,962 

20,003 

ms 

11,172 

11,778 

4,622 

1,292 

10,1 10 

11,626 

34,662 

29,0.32 

1 839 

21,386 

22,043 

3,778 

1,072 

41,414 

11,01 l 

22,340 

18,<J60 

Ihio 

15,097 

9.782 

8,511 

2.482 

2,871 

27,520 

13,177 

13,035 

11,279 

1 hi 1 

22,535 

7,174 

9,666 

13,700 

11,721 

1 7,971 

7,103 


Thu duty on hats of Ipm limn *22 incite* in 






Ammeter 

was 3/. Hi. 

per ilo/en ; 

a) rove 22 

Th* 4 rate of duty was 

17 s. per lb. until 1812, 


inches W. 

16i. until 1* 

12 , when the duty w.ib 

win n it wo reduced It 

7s. 6d. 



reduc ed to 

8*. <«/. per II,. 







The duties were farther modified in 184G. In 1852 the Imports, Itc-exports, Duties, See. were_ 



Imports, 

He-exports 

Ret.lined 
lor Con¬ 
sumption. 

Duty. 

Hates of Duty. 

Hats or Bonnets, vl/.— 

Of chip - - lbs. 

llats of bast, cane, or horsehair, viz.— 
Not exceeding 22 In. m diameter No. 
Exceeding 22 in. in diameter — 

Of straw - - Ihs 

Platting, or other manufactures, used in 
or proper for making hats or bon- 

Of hast,'cane, or horsehair - ibs 

Of straw - - — 

Willow squares - - ral. 

446 

2,620 

| 32,260 

6,881 
88,111 

XI ,8(11 16 

269 

1,789 

7,629 

3,903 

17,168 

- 

178 

2,055 

20,003 

2,763 
! 60,187 

XI 801 16 

X s. J. 

31 3 0 

61 6 9 

4,999 2 5 

1,450 8 3 
15,280 12 4 

180 3 8 

X *. </. 

0 3 6 per lb. 

0 7 6 per doten. 

0 10 0 _ 

0 5 0 per l,b. 

0 10 6 — 

0 5 0 — 

10 0 0 tier cent, nil vaf. 


But these duties were farther and very materially modified in 1853. — (See the rates in Tariff.) 

In 1852 the imports (free of duty) ot straw or grass for platting, amounted to 1,577 cwt., of which 
none was re-exported. —{Pari. Paper, No. 504. Sess. 1853 ) 

We are indebted for this very excellent article on 6traw hats to Mr. Robert Slater, of Fore Street 
London. 

HAVANNAII, or HAVANA, on the north coast of the noble island of Cuba, of 
which it is the capital, the Morro castle being, according to Humboldt, in lat. 23° 8' L5" 
N., Ion. 82° 22' 45" W. The population of the city and suburbs is said to be, at 
present (1851), little short of 200,000. In 1827, the resident population amounted to 
01,023; viz. 46,621 whites, 8,215 free coloured, 15,347 free blacks, 1,010 coloured 
slaves, and 22,830 black slaves. The port of llavannah is the finest in the West 
Indies, or, perhaps, in the world. The entrance is narrow, but the water is deep, 
without bar-or obstruction of any sort, and within it expands into a magnificent bay, 
capable of accommodating 1,000 large ships; vessels of the greatest draught of water 
coming close to the quays. The city lies along the entrance to, and on the west side of, 
the bay. The suburb llegla is on the opposite side. The Morro and Punta castles, 
the former on the east, and the latter on the west side of the "entrance of the harbour, 
are strongly fortified, as is the entire city ; the citadel is also a place of great strength; 
and fortifications Luve been erected on such of the neighbouring heights as command 
the city or port. The arsenal and dock-yard lie toward the western angle of the bay, 
to the south of the city. In the city the streets are narrow, inconvenient, and filthy ; 
but in the suburbs, now as extensive as the city, they arc wider and better laid out. 
Latterly, too, the police and cleanliness of all parts of the town have been materially 
improved. 

From its position, which commands both inlets to the Gulph of Mexico, its great 
strength, and excellent harbour, Havannali is, in a political point of view, by far the 
most important maritime station in the West Indies. As a commercial city it also 
ranks in the first class; being, in this respect, second to none in the New World, New 
York only excepted. For a long period, Havannah engrossed almost the whole foreign 
trade of Cuba ; but since the relaxation of the old colonial system, various ports, ~uch, 
for instance, as Matanzas, that were hardly known 30 years ago, have become places 
of great commercial importance. The rapid extension -of the commerce of Havannah is, 
therefore, entirely to be ascribed to the freedom it now enjoys, and to the great increase 
of wealth and population in the city, and generally throughout the island. 

The advance of Cuba, during the last half century, has been very great; though not 
more, perhaps, than might have been expected, from its*natural advantages, at least 
since its ports were freely opened to foreigners, in 1809. It is at once the largest and 
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the best situated of the West India islands. It is about 605 miles in length; but iti 
breadth from north to south nowhere exceeds 117 miles, and is in many places much 
less. Its total area, exclusive of that of the numerous keys and islands attached to it, 
Is about 33,000 square miles. The climate is, generally speaking, delightful; the 
refreshing sea breezes preventing the heat from becoming excessive, and fitting it for the 
growth of a vast variety of products. Hurricanes, which are so destructive in Jamaica 
and the Caribbee Islands, are here comparatively rare; and, when they do occur, 
far less violent. The soil is of very various qualities : there is a considerable extent of 
swampy marshes and rocks unfit for any sort of cultivation ; but there is much soil that 
is very superior, and capable of affording the most luxuriant crops of sugar, coffee, 
maize, &c. The ancient policy of restricting trade to 2 or 3 ports, caused all the popu¬ 
lation to congregate in their vicinity, neglecting the rest of the island, and allowing 
some of the finest land and best situations for planting to remain unoccupied. But 
since a different and more liberal policy has been followed, population has begun to ex¬ 
tend itself over all the most fertile districts, wherever they are to be met with. Still, 
however, only a very small proportion of the best land of the island is under cultivation, 
and its products and population might be doubled or trebled with the utmost facility. 
The first regular census of Cuba was taken in 1775, when the whole resident popu¬ 
lation amounted to 170,370 souls. Since this period the increase has been as follows: 
— 1791, 272,140; 1817, 551,998 ; and 1827, 704,867; exclusive of strangers. We 
subjoin a 


Classification of the Population of Cuba according to the Censuses of 1775 ami 1827 




| my ] 

1827. | 

tVhttrt 

Free mtilattocs 
Free blacks 
Slave* 

: : : 

Nate. 

5l/>',5 
10,021 
5,959 
28,771 

Female. 

40,804 

9,00(5 

5,<.20 
15/102 

Total. 

9'>,119 
19,027 1 

11.558 
4-1,53(1 

Mule. 
1(18,055 
28,058 
2.1,901 1 

185,290 -| 

Frmalt . 
142,398 

2 9,45(5 1 

25,079 
103,(552 

Total. 
311,051 
57,514 1 

4<*,98»> i 
286,912 | 


Total - 

_99,109 

1 71,001 

170,570 

405,905 

300,582 

_70f,J87 _J 


Another census was taken in 1842, according to which the population is said to 
amount to 1,007,620, viz.: whites, 418,291; free coloured, 152,838; and slaves, 
436,491. But it is alleged that both the slave and white population, especially the 
former, is underrated in this census, and that the population is, at present (1851), little, 
if at all, short of 1,430,000 or 1,450,000. 

The rapid increase of the slave population is principally to be ascribed to the continued importation 
of staves from Africa. In some years, since the peace ot 1815, as many as 40,000 blacks are believed 
to have been imported into Cuba in a single year. Spain had indeed agreed by treaty in 1820 to 
abolish the trade; but this treaty was little better than a dead letter, and it Is only since lWli, when a 
more efficient treaty with Spain was entered into, that the trade has sustained any considerable dimi¬ 
nution. But though it be no longer continued under the Spanish flag, it is continued, though to a much 
less extent, under other flags. At present, however, not more than from 2,000 to 3,000 negroes aro 
supposed to be annually imported. 

But though it were to be wished, as well for the interests of the island as of humanity, that the farther 
importation of slaves should lie put a stop to, we are not of the number of those who think that it would 
be good policy rashly to agitate the question of the emancipation of slaves in Cuba. Their treatment in 
that island, ns in all the other colonies of Spain, lias always been singularly humane; and the results of 
their emancipation in Hayti and the British islands have not been such as to offer much inducement to 
the authorities in Cuba to take up this difficult question. It may, no doubt, be forced on their con¬ 
sideration ; and the emancipation of so many slaves in their immediate vicinity will materially increase 
the difficulty of maintaining the existing order of things. Under these circumstances, good policy would 
seem to suggest that timely provision should be made for the gradual bringing about of that emanci¬ 
pation which is, perhaps, inevitable, coupling it, if that be practicable, with some scheme for Insuring 
the supply of some sort of compulsory labour. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of slavery in the abstract, we believe it would not be difficult to show 
that it has contributed, in no ordinary degree, to the rapid advancement of Cuba. Industry will always 
be proportioned to the strength of the motives by which it is occasioned; and In countries like Cuba, of 
great natural fertility and under a tropical sun, where a half or more of the articles indispensable in 
Europe would be useless, it were absurd to imagine that the inhabitants, supposing them to be free, 
should exhibit the persevering industry of free labourers in the temperate zone. The dolce far niente 
is m such countries the sunimum bonum ; and we believe it will be found that the extensive cultiva¬ 
tion of sugar, and of most other commercial products within the tropics, defends on the maintenance 
of slavery, or of compulsory labour of one kind or other. The people of England may be but little 
affected, at least directly, by these considerations, and may, therefore, on the principle of Jlat justitia, 
ruat caelum , think themselves warranted in Vising their influence to enforce the abolition of slavery 
wherever it exists. But to the Cubans, Brazilians, the inhabitants of the Southern States of America, 
and a host of others, this question is of the last importance.. Were the slaves emancipated, not in law 
merely, but practically and in fact, the probability is that neither Cuba nor Brazil would, in a dozen 
years, export a single cwt. of sugar. Why should they do so any more than Hayti ? The blacks, were 
they really emancipated, would be able to support themselves in that state in which they wish to live, 
without engaging in any thing like the severe labour of sugar planting; and under such circumstances 
It would be a contradiction to suppose they should engage in it. But it might be difficult, perhaps, to 
show what good consequences would result from such a change. It is at all events clear tnat the com¬ 
merce of the world ana the comforts of all civilised nations would be seriously impaired ; and it is by 
no means clear that the condition of the blacks would be sensibly, or at all, improved. 

Besides slaves, The planters employ free labourers, mostly or an Indian mixed breed, who work for 
moderate wages. These, however, are little engaged in the fields, hut in other branches of labour, and 
particularly in bringing sugar from the interior to the shipping ports. 

The articles principally exported from Cuba are, sugar of the finest quality, coffee, copper ore, to¬ 
bacco, bees’ wax, honey, molasses. Ac. Of these, the first is decidedly the most important. The 
following statements show the astonishing increase that has taken place in the exportation of this staple 
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Account of the Exportation of Sugar from Huvannah, from 1786 to 1849- 


1786— 17H0 



68,150 boxes at 400 lbs. 

w 27,20(M)OO lbs. 

1790-1800 


. 

110,091 


44,036(400 

1800—1810 


• 

177,998 

207,696 

_ 

71,199,200 

83,078,400 

1810—1820 

• 

• 


J 820-1825 

• 

- 

250,384 

_ 

100,153,600 

1826 - 

• 

• 

271,0134 

_ 

108,405,500 

1830 - 

- 

_ 

292,732 

_ 

117,092,800 

1840 - 

• 


440,144 

_ 

176,057,600 

1845 - 


• 

267,595 

_ 

107,038,000 

1846 

• 

- 

515,278 

_. 

206,111,200 

1847 - 

• 

• 

661,766 

_ 

264,706,400 

1848 - 



686,033 

_ 

274,413,200 

1849 - 

* 

- 

614,366 

— 

245,746,400 


But Havannah having ceased to be the only port for the exportation of sugar, as it was in former times, 
we must advert to the trade of the other ports, to obtain a correct account of the whole exports of sugar. 
The following are the Custom-house returns for 


Havannah - 

440,144 

b 176,057,600 

615,278 

= 

206,111,200 

Mnntanzas - 

272,768 

= 109,107,200 

295,184 

=5 

118,073,600 

Trinidad 

70,999 

= 28,399,600 

65,650 

=3 

26,260,000 

St. Iago de Cuba - 

28,281 

= 11,312,400 

37,591 

= 

15,036,400 

Total 

8T2j92 

”324^876^800 

{jfi~3,703 


“365,481.200 


But, exclusive of the above, considerable quantities of sugar arc shipped from Cienfuegos, Nuevitas, 
Holguin, Manzanllla, and other ports ; and a good deal is also shipped without entry or payment oi duty. 
Wc may, therctore, safely add 10 per cent, to the above quantities for the omi.-sions now referred to; 
which will make the total exports in 1846,. 403,200,000 lbs. or 180,000 tons. .Since then the production 
has considerably increased ; and the total expoits may at present (1851) be safely estimated at above 
235,000 tons. The consumption of the island is supposed to amount to about 20,000, so that its total 
produce may he taken at from 250,000 to 260.000 tons. 

Next to sugar, coffee was the most valuable vegetable production of Cuba. Its cultivation increased, 
for a while, with unprecedented rapidity. In 1800, there were but 80 plantations in the island ; in 1817, 
there were 779 ; and in 1827, there were no fewer than 2,167, of at least 40,000 trees each ! In 1804, the 
exportation from llavapnah was 1,250,000 lbs.; in 1809, it amounted to 8,000,000 lbs.; from 1815 to 1820, 
it averaged annually 18,186,200 lbs.; and in 1827 il amounted to 35,837,175 lbs.! The exports from the 
other ports increased with equal rapidity. They amounted, in 1827, to 14,202,406 lbs.; making the total 
exportation for that year 50,039,581 lbs. But the subsequent low prices, or rather, perhaps, the greater 
attention paid to the culture of sugar, not only checked the further increase of the coffee plantations, 
but made several of them be abandoned. More recently, however, the increase in the price of coffee 
and the low price of sugar has occasioned a reaction, and the culture of coffee is again extending. The 
exports of it in 1848 amounted to 17,354,426 lbs., to which 10 per cent, may be added for deficient entries. 

Tobacco differs much in quality; but the cigars of Cuba are esteemed the finest in the world. — (See 
Tobacco.) Formerly, the culture and sale of this important plant were monopolised by government; 
but since 1821, this monopoly has been wholly relinquished, there being no longer any restrictions either 
on the growth or sale of the article. The cultivator pays a duty, which, however, is to a great extent 
evaded, ofl per cent. valorem upon his crop. In consequence of the freedom thus given to the 
business, the culture and exportation of tobacco are both rapidly extending ; so much so, that the value 
of the produce of tobacco in 1849 was estimated at above 5,000,000 dollars, being considerably more than 
double the value of the coffee produced. Molasses, rum (tafia), wax, and honey, are also largely pro¬ 
duced, and form important articles of trade. We subjoin 


An Account of the Estimated Value of the Agricultural and Grazing Products of Cuba in 1849. 


Agricultural. 

Dollars. 

Dairy, Grazing, See. 

Dollars. 

Garden fruit* . - 
Sugar 

Esculent vegetables and fodder 

Tobacco - 

Coffee 

Indian com - 
Charcoal 

Cedar, mahogany, and other wood* - 

M»la>ses - 

Other agricultural products 

14,830,1101) 

13,«'l9,92t 

6,007,080 

5,012,820 

2,206,131 

1,884,982 

1,750,1 10 
1.711,193 
1,462,728 
3,278,175 

Beef 

Pork ... 

Eggs ... 

Birds 

Milk 

Hides ... 

M utton • - 

3,605,780 

1,346,055 

Hrl«G,R80 

1,074,216 

326,010 

180,289 

120*000 

Total value of the dairy and domestic 
animats ... 

Agruultur.il products 

7,819,260 

51,972,202 

Total value of agricultural products - 

51,972,202 

Grand Total 

59,791,462 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles exported from the Havannah in the under¬ 
mentioned Years. 


| Years. 

Sugar. 

Coffee. 

Cigars. 

Leaf Tobacco. 

Mokuses. 

Honey. 

Wax. 

1837 - 

1838 - 
183!) - 

1840 - 

1841 - 
1812 - * 
1813 - 

1844 - 

1845 - 

1846 • 

1847 - 
1818 - 


Box**- 

321,657 

314,493 

330,624 

447,578 

346,890 

427,917 

461,3074 

534,582 

276,595 

515,900k 

661,766* 

686,0834 

Arrobai. 
1,409,789 
864,490 
1,174,996 
• 1,272,822 
742,570 
1,0X1,468 
773.043 
579,248 
170,166 
263,946 
346,390 
132,172 

JUilloret, 
113,70,5 
171,413 
153,370 ' 
137,067 
159,450 
130,727 
152,009 
149,583 
119,271 
131,923 
210,027 
149,667 

rj>*. 

1,119,185 
1,528,125 

1,359,029 
1,025,262 
1,452,989 
1,018,990 
2,138,902 
1,286,242 
1,633,073 
3,850,637 
2,109,159 
1,354,722 

Hhdt. 
43,278 
56,451 
51,902 
47,006 
42,909 
' 37,4594 
35,711 
33,8124 
20,075 
26,G79J 
32,765 
25,934 

Catkt. 

1,399 

1,173 

1,526 

2,113 

1,9/4 

2.643 

2,198 

1,9x3* 

847* 

1,887* 

1,425* 

1,707 

ArroUu. 

35,414 

20,251 

29,535 

24,447 

28,815 

29,351 

37,0484 

31,7594 
31,409* 

, 37,487 a 
36,096 
| 36,923 


The copper mines near Santiago and in other parts of the island, after having been abandoned for 
early a century, were reopened a few years ago, and are now worked, principally by Englishmen, with 
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*reat yiirour and giicceu. The value of the exporta of ore exceed*, at present, 4 millions of dollars, and 
nlxt to suJar iit valuable product of the Island. It is mostly sent to England to be smelted. 
Of 46 327 to^s copper imported into this country In 1849, above a half, or 24,765 tons were from Cuba. 

The impor s iXto Cuba consist principally of corn, flour and gram of all sorts with provisions, prin¬ 
cipally from the United States, cotton goods from the latter and England ; wines from Spain and France: 
finens from the Hanse towns and England; hardware and metals from England; silks from France and 
Spain; gold and silver from Mexico ; spices, fruits, dye-stuffs, lumber, haberdashery, &c. 

their imports of sugar. The value of the exports from the U. 
States to Cube in 1447-48 amounted to 6,476,713 doll., and 
that of the imports to 12,853,472 doll. 

Slaves, though an important article of import, are not 
noticed in the above tables. We have already made some 
remarks on the number supposed to be annually introduced 
into the island. 

Account of the Values of the principal Articles of British 
and Irish Produce and Manufacture, exported from the 
U. Kingdom to Cuba in 1818. 


We subjoin some tabular statements respecting the trade 
of Cuba in 1818, derived from the Balanxu general At Co¬ 
mer do At la Ida At Cuba, for that year, published in the 
lldvannah. 

Imports In 1848. 

In Spanteh vessels - - - -$15,222,318 ® 

Foreign vessels.10,213 ,247 3 


In Spanish vessels 
Foreign vessels 


Total 

Exports in 1848. 


Exports from the different Ports of the Island. 


Havannah 
Matnn/a* - 
Cardenas - 
Martel 
Trinidad - 
Clenfuegos 
Nuevitas • 
Sagua 
Remedins - 
Santa Crux 
Santa F.spirltu 
St. J.igo - 
Cibara 
Mauxanilla 
liaracoa * 
tjuantanamo 


In Spanish Vessels. In Foreign Vessels. 


$ 4,510,302 4 
656/1.50 oi 
1 , 10*2 0 


Total - 


5181.281 3J 
46,-* 13 7 
35,207 04 


2,09 6 5 

291,391 4 
148,616 61 
17,496 Oj 
1,3‘23 *2 
11,939 2 


$ 8/14,3,794 4J 
5,072,131 5J 
671,103 3 
57,605 o 
1,055,491 24 
929,073 4 
160,352 14 
603,514 3 
114,278 7 
71,972 54 
15,578 0 
2,711,591 4 
184,8*20 6 
2.58,01*2 7 
‘24,074 74 
1.5,539 0 

$ 20.031,974 5 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Import. 

- arrobas of 25 lbs. 861,268 

— 883,069 

*231,120 


Rice 

Fish 

Flour 

Beef In barrels 
Pork in barrels 
Hams 
I-aril 
Butter 
Ch< 


arrobas 


Jerked beef - “ 

Pork < loose) 

Spanish wine 
Foreign wine 

Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Export. 


value 


819,200 
1,113,100 
2,529,5*25 
9,342,671 
693,173 
1,667,271 

1,270,G78 
668,680 
$ 1,244,192 
103,340 


Aguardiente 
Cotion 
Sugar 
Coffee 
Wax 
Wood 
Honey 
Mol antes 
Copper tire 
Tobacco in bales - 
in Cigars - 


ffir* 


16,339 
28,590 
1,228,718 
arTobas 691,1.37 
— 50,110 

value $ 350,205 

_ .56,523 

hints. *228,726 
100 lbs. 6.56,101 
lbs. 6,275,630 
thousands 101,480 


Of 2 949 vessels cleared from the island In 1819, 74 7 were 
Spanish, 1611 American, 348 English, 63 French, 09(.er- 
man, 21 Danish, 18 Hollanders, &c. - n , , . 

The duties levied by ihe Custom house office of t uba in 
1811, on the merchandise imported, exported, Ac., amounted 
to 7,160,631 dolls., and in 1815 to 6,907,311 doll. 

Account of the Values of the Exports and Imports of the 
Island of Cuba from 1828 to 1817 inch, in Dollars. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Vrs. 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 
| 1816 

1 1847 

Imports. 

Exports. 

19,534,922 

18,1.95,856 

16,171,662 

15,548,791 

15,198,165 

18,511,132 

18,563,300 

20,722,072 

22,551,969 

22,910,357 

13,114,362 

13,952,40.5 

15,870,961 

12,918.711 

13,595,017 

13,996,100 

14,487,955 

I4,05y,246 

15,398,245 

20,344,407 

21,720,878 
25,31.5,803 
21,700,189 
21,630,620 
24,637,527 
23,422,096 
25,056,231 
28,007,590 
22,625,399 
.32,389,119 

20,171,10*2 
21,481,862 
25,941,78.3 
26.774,614 
26,684,701 
t5,029,792 
25,426,591 
18,792,812 
22,090.588 
27,998,770 


Nwrx. — In 18*7 the 
amounted only to 29,719,701 dollars, 6 rials, and the exports 
to 25,228,049 dollar*, 1® rials, so'that, according to official 
reports, the imports and exports of Cuba exceed thu* of Spain. 

The value of the exports from the U. Kingdom to Cuba 
amounted in 1848 to 733,1692., of which cottons, linens, and 
wrought and unwrought iron, were by far the most important 
articles. The admission of slave-grown sugar to our markets 
has considerably promoted our trade with Cuba, the U. 
States, however, engross the largest share of the trade of the 
Island, a rrmsequence in part or their proximity, but more of 
their supplying her with large quantities of flour, urnvisinni, 
lumber. Sec. and of their being principally indebted to her for 


Articles. ! 

Declared Value. 

Appnrel, Slops and Haberdashery - 

Brass and Copiier Manufactures - 

Foal, Cinders, and Culm - - - 

Cotton Manufactures, Including Cotton 1 am 
Earthenware of all sorts - 

Class ------ 

Hardware and Cutlery ... 

Iron Hnd Steel, wrought and unwrought - 
Linen Manufactures, including Linen Yam- 
Machinery and Mill-work - - 

Silk Manufactures - 
Tin and Pewter wares, Tin unwrought and 
Tin Plates - - - - - 

Woollen Manufactures, including Yarn 

Other Articles ----- 

£ 

3,238 

19,452 

14,469 

228,986 

24,411 

5,245 

38.578 

83,250 

220,566 

6,899 

15,288 

4,858 

41,207 

26,722 

Total 

733,169 

Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles imported 
Into the U. Kingdom from Cuba, in 1848. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Cedar Wood - - - tons 

Cochineal, Hranllla and Dust - - lbs. 

Coffee - - - - - — 

Copper Ore - tons 

Fustic - - - - - — 

Honey - * cwts. 

Indigo ----- Hw. 
Logwood • ton* 

Mahogany - - - - — 

Molasses.cwts. 

Rum ----- galls. 

Sugar, unrefined - cwtt. 

, refined - - - - — 

Tobacco, unmanufactured - - lbs. 

Tobacco, mmiufaciuted, and Cigars - — 

626 

21,309 

586,250 

30,679 

1,74.5 

2,815 

1,420 

84 
®,895 
42,511 

158,817 

691,203 

40,629 

374,863 

138,118 


Monies.— One dollar = 8 reals plate = 20 reals vellon. One 
doubloon a 17 dollars. The merchants reckon 441 dollars 
— 100/. or 1 dollar = 4*. 6d. very nenrly. There is an export 
duty of 13 per cent, on gold, and 2jJ per cent, on silver. It is a 
curious fact that no description of paper money hits ever cir¬ 
culated in Cuba. 

Weights and Meant ret. — One quintal «=« 100 lbs., or 4 arro¬ 
bas of 25 lbs. j 10(1 lbs. Spanish «w 101J lbs. English, or 46 
kilogrammes. 108 varas =100 yards; 140 vara* «= 100 
French ells or auncs, 81 varas = 100 Brabant (-Us ; 108 varas 
= 160 Hamburg ells. 1 fanega «= 3 bushels nearly, or 100 
lbs. Spanish. An arrobn of wine or spirits ■»1 , 1 English wine 
gallons nearly. A hogshead of sugars 1300 lbs. j a bag of 
coffee <w< 1.50 lbs.; a hogshead of molasses — 111) gallons; a 
pipe of tafia or rum tm 120 gallons ; and a bale of tobacco => 
100 lbs. 

The usual Commission charged by merchants on the sale of 
goods lr, 5 per cent., with a del credere of 24 per cent, if the sales 
are on crenit and guaranteed, and a further commission of 24 
per cent, for the returns, whether in bills or produce. On 
purchases the commission is 24 per cent., and a further 24 per 
cent, if drawn fbisin bills of exchnnge. For procuring freight 
5 per cent, is charged, and 24 for Insuring the amount. For 
advances of money the rate Is 5 per cent, when no other com¬ 
mission is chargeable. Bill business is don# at various rates, 
from 1 to 21 per cent, according toils magnitude. These are 
the rates of the foreign houses; those of the Spanish and 
Creole merchants are generally higher. There is no obstacle 
whatever to the establishment of foreigners as merchants in 
the island. The law says that those who are naturalised in 
Spain may freely carry on trade with the same rights and obli¬ 
gations as the natives of the kingdom, and that those who 
nave not been naturalised, or have a legal domicile, may still 
carry on trade under the regulations stipulated in the treaties 
in force between the respective governments; and io default of 
such conventional regulations, the same privileges are to l>e 
conceded as those enjoyed by Spaniards carrying on trade In 
the country of which such foreigners are natives. In practice, 
this last condition is not much attended to ; as foreigners are 
allowed to establish themselves as merchants without any 
inquiry as to the rights and privileges enjoyed by Spaniards in 
the country they come from. As to manufacturer* and me- 
chnnics, the only difficulty that can arise regards their religion. 
On entering the island every stranger is required to Hnd secu¬ 
rity in the following terms: — “ I am responsible and become 
security m every case for the person and conduct of A. B., 
arrived from C. in the ship D., binding myself to present him 
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if Called on by the Rovemment, ond to conduct him at mv 
expense to any place that may be designated/' This security 
Is easily obtained, and. in fact, encouragement is given to me¬ 
chanics, and white people of nil classes to settle in the island. 
After landing it is only necessary to apply for a letter of domi¬ 
cile, and to present a certificate that the applicant Is of a re¬ 
spectable character, and professes the Roman Catholic religion. 
Free coloured people, however, by a royal order of the 12th 
March, 1837, are prohibited from landing under any pretence 
whatever ; and so rigmously is this order enforced, that such 
persons, though acting as seamen, are, on their arrival, taken 
out of the vessels in which they have come, and are kept in 
custody until her departure, when they are compelled to pro¬ 
ceed again on board ami leave the Island. The business of a 
broker is exercised under a royal licence, and no foreigner is 
eligible to the office unless naturalised In the form pre¬ 
scribed bv law. In every commercial town a certain num¬ 
ber only Is allowed, corresponding with the population and 
trade of tho place. In the great cities, the business of mer- 
chant is often combined with that of planter; and sometimes, 
also, the importing merchant keeps a shop or store, where he 
sells his goods by retail. The foreign merchants are generally 
regarded as transient visitors, who go there for the purpose of 
accumulating such a fortune as may enable them to live with 
some degree of comfort in their own country. Asa class they 
are not considered wealthy, but they are almost all in the full 
Enjoyment of credit. The mercantile capital, as well as the 
proprietary wealth of the island, may be said to be concentrated 
in the hands of the Creoles. When the emigrants from the 
Teninsula make fortunes m the island, they seldom think of 
returning to Europe. 

Customs Duties in 1848. — The tariff of Cuba, like that of 
Spain, is exceedingly complex, being divided into a great 
many classes, and embracing a vast number of articles, many 
of which are of very (rifling importance. All, or almost all, 
the articles of import are valued m the tariff at certain lixed 
rates, upon which the duties aro charged at so much per cent. 
Hence, when the fixed or tariff prices exceed the real prices 
of the goods the duties are proportionally increased ; and con¬ 
versely when the tariff prices are under the real prices. The 
duties vary from 


per cent. 

334 to 27} on goods by foreign vessels from foreign ports. 

23 j to 10S on foreign goods by Spanish vessels. 

17A to I on Spanish produce from Spam bv foreign ships. 
71 on Spanish produce by Spanish vessels, ond only 
3A if Rice- A balance duty of 1 per cent, is added to all 
but the 7J and 3J per cent, duties. 


2*00 Dolls, per brl. per Spanish ship! f ,„ rv , 
b;73 - - per Foreign ship] fro ™ Spain. 

| from other parts, 


Had Spam been nble to supply Cuba with flour as cheaply 
as oilier countries this high disi rim mating duty in favour of 
Spanish flour would have been of comparatively little Im¬ 
portance. Hut such is not the case, Cuba derives nine tenths 
of her supply of flour from tho U. States, principally from 
New Orleans : so that the discriminating duty is the most op- 
piesslve and impolitic that can be imagined. We are surprised 
it Is submitted to. Ploughs, furnace-mouths, grate-bars, 
crown-wheels, shafts, roll*rs, sugar-bowls, skimmers, steam- 
engine., and other such articles for sugar estates; also mares, 
stallions, and asses, are exempted from duty. 

.special concessions have also been made In favour of the 
Uas Company, Ate-, which pays only 74 l>er cent, on imports. 


We subjoin a note of the duties on the principal articles of 
export, according to the tariff of 1848. 


Cigars - per 

Coflce - — 

Copper ore - — 

Hides in the hair — 
Honey - -- 

Molasses - — 
Rum > • —> 

hugar - — 

'1 obacco - — 

Wax, white - — 

-yellow - — 


Mille. 

Arrob. 


Pipe. 

Hnx. 

Qt- 

Arr. 


Art. 1. augments the duties upon all articles of foreign im- 
portalion at 14 per cent. 

Art. 2. increase* one-seventh the impost upon national Im¬ 
ports. 

Art. 3. Increases the export duty upon each box of sugar 50 
cents, which makes now 87J cent* per box. 

Art. 4. increases 25 cents upon each quintal of leaf tobacco 
imported. 

Art. 5. Increases 25 cents upon every 1,000 cigars, making 
75 cents per 1,000 export duty. 

Art. 6. Spanish flour to puy one-serenth additional to the 
duty now paid. 

Art. 7. This extraordinary exaction will continue in force 

two years. 

The new duty upon exports commenced on the 1st Jannary 

last (1851), and the n— J “*-- — ■*-- ’ ‘ *' ~ L 

(1851). 

Hoods in deposit, withdrawn for consumption, will be suh- 


ticxKis m deposit, wttnurawn tor consumption, will be sub¬ 
ject to the same duties, at and after the period above desig¬ 
nated. 

For the better comprehension of dealers, and to facilitate the 
tax upon national commerce, the impost will lie 1 per cent 
direct u 1*011 the custom dues, .is equivalent to the l-7th addi 
lion, and upon S|*anish flour, 25 par cent, per bbl. 


The usual 1 per cent, upon the total of the custom duties t» 
still retained. 

Account of the Total Produce of the various Duties and Taxes 
of the Island of Cuba, in the under-mentioned Years, in 
Dollars. 


Years. 

. 

Custom-house 

Duties. 

Other Taxes. 

Total Revenue, 

1830 

1835 

1840 

1844 

1845 
1816 
1847 

5,027,095 

5,426,033 

7,387,498 

7,1 <.0.«3l 
3,370,748 
6,232,967 
7,491,330 

3,945,452 
3,371,149 
4,281,904 
3,329,021 
3,629,252 
4,907,811 
3,314,383 

8,972,547 
8,797,182 
11,669,402 
10,490,252 . 
9,000,000 
11,140,779 
12,808,713 


Tomtagt Duiirt on foreign ships 12 rs. per ton; on Spanish 
ships, !i rs. per ton. 


Pori Charges on a Vessel of 210 tons, arriving in tlieHavannah 
in Ballast, and taking away a Cargo in 1848. 



If Foreign, 

If Spa 

nish. 


Dolls 

Cts. 

Dolls 

Cts. 

Captain of port In and out 

Health visit, 4 real per ton 
Interpreter's fee - 
Translation ot manifest, in bal¬ 
last .... 

6 

0 

6 

0 

10 

* 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Governor’s fee - 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Moro li^ht - 

Tonnage* duty, $14 and I V er 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Mud machine, 1J rs. ami 1 per 

363 

60 

151 

50 

cent. 

Wharfage and stage hire, 10 rs. 
per 100 tons per day of the 
vessel’s being at the wharf - 
Custom-house visit on entry 
outwards,clearing visit, anno¬ 
tation fee, stamp paper, fee., 

52 

50 

52 

50 

about .... 

31 

0 

34 

0 

Hill of health and certificate - 
Lighterage, 10 cts. a box, say 

8 

0 

8 

0 

on 1,600 boxes - 
Consul's fees, about 

1G0 

4 

0 

0 

160 

0 

Pilotage (if a pilot be called) 

Fees whilst dis< barging ballast, 

10 

0 

10 

0 

Si per day, say 5 days 

Hoisting ami stowing cargo. 

5 

0 

5 

0 

8 cts. i>er box ... 

128 

0 

128 

0 

Stamps and boat hire - 

8 

90 

8 

90 

Commission for advice and 

j 800 

0 

674 

90 

trouble, 24 

20 

0 

11 

37 


820 

0 

589 

27 


If the vessel arrive and sail in ballast, or wlthont breaking 
bulk, she avoids the health visit, Moro light, tonnage, and 
mud engine dues. If she brings cargo, the translation of 
manliest 1-. more, according to its length, wharfage dues are 
incurred for the time of discharge, and the tidewalters charge 
s?54 for each day. Vessels taking entire cargoes of molasses 
pay no tonnage duty. 

Shipping Charges in Havannah, of Sugar in Boxes, including 
Cost and Commission. 

Ar. Ibs. 

1,GOO boxes, weighing gross - 30,663 20 
OH cant-hooks, i(J lb. - C10 0 

30,013 20 

Tare, 47 lb. per bo* . 3,008 0 

-Doll. RT. 

Net - 27,005 20 at8rls. 27,005 0 

Boxes at 2G - 5,200 0 

32,205 0 

Dolls. 

Export duty, 37 per cent, (by Spanish 
ve-sels. 25 percent.) - - - 692 

Brokerage I} per lent. ... jgg 
Shipping charges, 2j reals a box - 5tu) 

- 1,258 0 

94 per cent, commission purchase and shipping - ^*804 1 
35,127 7 


Gross weight, cant-hooks off 


Or Spanish lbs. 750,345 

Add 14 per cent. 11,255 Spanish heavier. 


Gross English, 761,GOO lbs. orfi,800cwts.; Tare, about 56 lbs. 
per box, or 800 cwts.; making net 6,000 cwts. 

Customs Regulations. - Every ship-master is bound to have 
on his arrival ready for delivery to the boarding officer* of the 
revenue, a manifest, containing a detailed statement of his cargo 
and ship stores, and in the act of handing it over, has to write 
thereon an oath, that he has no other cargo on board, and the 
hour when he delivers it, taking care that it be countersigned 
by the boarding officers. Within 12 hours, which begin to 
count from the moment he delivers such manifest until 7 
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O’clock In the evening. and again from 6 o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing until the moment the Mid 12 hour* elajiae. he can make 
any alteration by printing a irparatc note m which he speci he* 
the err on he may hare committed tn the manifest. After the 
expiration of these 1* hour* no alteration will be permitted. 
Good* notmanifieted will be confiscated without remedy | and IF 
their value should not exceed 1,000 dollars, the master of the 
vessel will be liable to pay a penalty of double the amount of 
such nun-manifested goods f if they exceed that $um, and lielong 
to the master or come consigned to him, his vestel, freight, and 
other emolumenta will be forfeited to the revenue. Goods 
over manifeeted will pay duties as if they were on board. Goode 
not manifieted, hut claimed in time by a consignee, will be de¬ 
livered up to the latter, but the master in this case will be 
subject to a fine equal in amount to that of such goods. 
CMd and eiirer not manifested by either master or consignee, 
are liable to a duty of 4 cent. Goods falling ehort of the qunn • 
tltjr manifested, when landed, and not being included in any 
Invoice of consignee, will render the master liable to a penalty 


of 200 dollars for each package so falling abort. Every mailer 
must present himself, within 24 hour* after hi* arrival, at the 
Custom-house, In order to swear to his manifest, in neglect of 
which he i* liable to a fine of 1,000 dollars. Every eantignee 
is obliged to present a detailed note of goods within 48 heurs 
after the arrival of a vessel; if not, such goods are liatde to 
2 ft) cent, extra duty : the tame is the case if such note* do not 
contain a statement of the number of piece*, contents, quan¬ 
tity, weight, and measure. Every vessel is required to bring 
a hill of health certified by the Spanish consul at the port of 
her departure, or that nearest to it, otherwise they are placed 
in quarantine. 

In compiling this article, we have consulted Humboldt’s 
Kttai Politique tur rile de Cuba, Paris, 1826; and the Sup¬ 
plement {Tableau Stattstique) thereto, Paris, 1831; Tutr.bullon 
Cuba, Lond. 1840 ; Geo g. Diet. arts. Ctibn and Havannah ; the 
Balanta lUercantil for various years t private communication! 
from Cuba; and papers laid before the W. Indian Committee 
in 1818. 


HAVRE, or HAVRE DE GRACE, a commercial and strongly fortified sea-port 
town of France, on the English channel, near the mouth of the Seine, on its northern 
hank, lat. 49° 29' 14" N., Ion. 0° 6' 38" E. Population, in 1851, 28,954, to which 
may be added 5,000 or G,000 more for the crews of the shipping constantly in the port. 
It was a saying of Napoleon that “ Paris , Rotten , Le Havre , ne forment qu'une settle ville , 
(font la Seine est la grande rue.” Havre being, in fact, the sea-port of Paris, most of 
the colonial and foreign products destined for its consumption are imported thither. 
Nearly double the quantity of goods, estimated by weight, is annually imported at 
Marseilles; but the total value of the imports at Havre amounts very nearly to that of 
those at the former port. The principal imports are cotton, sugar, coffee, linen thread 
and linen goods, rice, indigo, tobacco, hides, dyewoods, spices, drugs, timber, iron, tin, 
dried fish, See.: grain and flour arc sometimes imported and sometimes exported. The 
principal exports are silks, woollen and cotton stuffs, lace, gloves, and shoes, trinkets, 
perfumery, champagne and other wines, brandy, glass, furniture, books, &c. 


The Harbour, which is the best and most accessible on this part of the French coast, consists of 3 basins 
separated from each other nnd from the outer port by 4 locks, and capable of accommodating about 450 
ships. A large body of water being retained by a sluice, and discharged at ebb tide, clears the entrance to 
the harbour and prevents the accumulation of liltb, sand, &c. Cape de la Hcve, forming the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the Seine, lies N. N, W. from Havre, distant about 2| miles. It Is elevated 39n feet above the 
level of the sea, and is surmounted by 2 light-houses 50 feet high. These, which are 325 feet Apart, ex¬ 
hibit powerful fixed lights. There is also a brilliant harbour-light at the entrance to the port, on the 
extremity of the western jetty. Havre has 2 roadsteads. The greator or out road is about a league from 
the port, and rather more than $ league VV. S. W. from Cape de la Heve; the little or inner road is 
about I league from the port, and about J of a mile S. S. E. from Cape de la Hcve. They are separated 
by the sand bank called Leclat; between which and the bank called Les Hantes de la Hade is the north¬ 
west passage to the port. The Hoc, or southern passage, lies between the last mentioned bank and that 
of Amfar. In the great road there is from 6 to 7| fathoms water at ebb : and in the little, from 3 to 3$. 
Large ships always lie in the former. The rise ot the tide is from 22 to 27 feet: and by taking advantage 
of it, the largest class of merchantmen enter the port. The water in the harbour does not begin per¬ 
ceptibly to subside till about 3 hours after high water,—a peculiarity ascribed to the current down the 
Seine across the entrance to the harbour being sufficiently powerful to dam up for a while the water in 
the latter. Large fleets, taking advantage of this circumstance, are able to leave the port in a single tide, 
and get to sea, even though the wind should be unfavourable.— (See Plan of Havre , published by 
Laurie ; Annuaire du Commerce Maritime; Coulter stir les Phares, p. 59, &c.) 

Th© Chamber of Commerce of Havre have recently published the following Information and instructions 
for the use of vessels frequenting the port: — 


" Five buoys have been moored in (he shallow* Ruvun, 
under the designation of (lie Dane de I’licUt, and Haute* de la 
RjuJc. 

" These buoy* are similar In form, but of different colour*, 
▼U.: The first to the northward is white : the second, white 
With a black to;i; the third Is black; the fourth in black with 
■ white toj>; the fifth in red. 

Vessel* must always come to anchor at a distance of at least 
five cables’ length outside the line of these buoys, which th_*y 
may not paw without danger before one hour and a half prior 
to high water, or four hours after ebb ; anil they must at all 
times pass at a distance of five cable*’ length from the black as 
well a* from the red buoy, both of whith are moored on the 
shallowest parts of these hanks. Nevertheless ships may Ht all 
hours of the tide frequent the north-western passage, comprised 
between Cape I.a Heve anil the two northernmost buoy*. 


•* All vessel* using the north-western passage, and bound 
into the inner roadstead (Petit Hade), must steer fur the white 
buoy, the farthest north, and after leaving it a little distance 
on the starboard hand, should then stand towards the second 
white buoy, taking care never to rome so close to the shore as 
altogether to lose sight ot the lantern of the northernmost 
lighthouse on ('ape l.a Heve- When the light of the north¬ 
western pleT head hears by compass S.E- and the lighthouses 
on the Hcve bear hy compass N.N.E., the ship may be brought 
to an anchor. 

“ Resides the five buoys herein described, one of lesser dimen¬ 
sions ha* been moored on the shallows of the inner roadstead, 
at about hve cables’ length W.N.W- of the norih-we.t pier 
head Vessels of light draught of water coining to an anchor 
in that part of the road, should give this buoy an offing of at 
least one entile’* length.” 


Most part of the goods Imported into Havre are destined for the Internal consumption of France. The 
coasting trade has Increased very largely of late years, as is proved by the great increase of French 
wines, soaps, and other produce imported at Paris Irom Havre, instead of being sent to the capital by 
land. The coasting vessels transfer their cargoes partly to steamers and partly to large barges, called 
chalands, which are towed by steam tugs as far as Houen, and thence by horses to Paris. The foreign 
trade of the port Is also very extensive. There annually enter the port about 8<>0 ships from parts out 
of Europe. Lines of sailing packets are esiahlished between Havre and New York, New Orleans, &c. 
A regular intercourse by means of steam packets is kept up with London, Southampton, and other ports. 
The entrances to the basins are too narrow to admit the passage of the largest steamers, which have, in 
consequence, to remain in the outer port imperfectly sheltered from the winds. Indeed the port is at 
present Inadequate to the proper accommodation of the great and growing trade of which it is thecentre, 
and extensive works have been underiakcn tor its improvement. 

There belonged to the port/on the 31st December, 1851, 368 sailing vessels of the aggregate burden ot 
71.963 tons, and 32 steamers, aggregate burden 4,259 tons. The customs duties which in 1837 produced 
18,123,993 franos. had increased in 1851 to 26,164,900 francs. 

The Monies , Weights , ahd Measures of Havre are the same as those of the rest of France ; for which 
see arts. Bordeaux, CotNs, and Weights and Measures. 
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Pilotage. — From the outer roadstead M francs per 1st 100 
tons ; 25 fr. 2d do.; 23 ft* 3d do. ; and the pilot to be fed. 
If the vessel be boarded neater the port the charge Is lessened 
accordingly, Boats from 9 to 30 fr*. according to the distance. 

Pott Charges.— With coals, 75 cent, per ton In dock ; 37 J 
do. In harbour. General cargo. 2 fr. 50 c. If in dock,- 1 fr. 
63 c. If In harbour. Salvage dues, 5 cent, and lO per ct. 
Tonnage do. 66jj cent, and 10 per ct. No charge for lights, 
buoys, nr beacons. 

Ballast delivered along side. _ Clean, 1 fr, 95 c. per ton ; 
common do. 1 fr. 14 c. do. The ton of clean ballast may lie 
estimated to weigh about 15 or 16 cwt. The ton of common 
ballast, about 20 cwt. j a cart marked } metre Is One ton ; a 
cart marked 1 metre is two tons. Cost of removal of ballast 
landed from ship, 64 c. per ton, without distinction of quality. 

Harbour Rule*. — 1. It is forbidden to have fire, or lighted 
candle, or to smoke on board ships In the harbour. 

2. Vessels coming into and lying in the docks must have the 
lower and topyards topped up, jihltooms and martingales 
rigged in, and anchors taken in. The wharf along side the 
vessel must be swept every evening. 


3. No gunpowder (whatever may be the quantity) Is allowed 

to remain on board, and must be deposited in fbe gunpowder 
warehouse. _ . ,. _ 

4. All foreign sailors found away from their ships after 10 
o'clock at hight, from the 1st of April to the 1st of Octolier, 
and after 9 o'clock from the 1st of October to the 1st of Apiil, 
shall be conveyed to prison and fined. Sailors are forbidden 
to wear sheathing knives ashore. 

A. The inanifWt of the cargo, signed by the captain, mutt 
be exhibited to and signed by the custom house officers before) 
being taken ashore. The vessel must be reported at the cu#* 
tom-hntise within 21 hours after arrival. 

6. Tobacco, snuff, segars loose or in boxes, belonging to the 
captain, officers and mariners, to be declared aa exactly as 
possible. All the tobacco, snuff and segars declared or not 
declared, to be exhibited to the eOstom-house officers, when 
they come and make the visit on board. After such .xhlbl* 
tion, if any quantity of tnh.icco and segars be found on 
board, H shall be seired, the captain shall be condemned to 
pay a fine which may be as high as 500 francs, and the ship 
shall Ire confiscated. 


Port Charges _Charges on a British Vessel from England or an English Possession. 


Pilotage In - 
Boats of help m 


28 fr. for the 1st hundred tons 
21 fr. for the 2nd hundred tons 
23 fr. for the 3d hundred tons, and above 

11 per Cent, for the bead pilot 
21 fr. outside the banks 

12 fr. outside the piers 
9 fr. in the harbour 


Weighing anchors 
Weighing chains • 


Haulers 


Bridges 

Ballast unshipped 
'last shipped - 


Hoard of health - 


/. e. 

2 50 per each cwt. 

0 50 ditto 

and one third more If there be no 
buoy rope 

0 30 per m’nn, besides 1 fr. 50 c. for the 
hawsers 

3 CO fot each bridge 
0 61 per half mitre 

1 14 per half metre for sand 

1 95 tier half metre for clean ballast 

2 30 for a vessel of 50 tons mea- 1 

surement and under I from 

5 0 for a vessel of 51 tons mea- [ Europe 
surement and above J 

10 0 for a vessel lrom other countries 


Tonnage dues 


Pilotage out • 


Protest before the 

court 

Affirmation before 
the court 

Gunpowder shipped 
and unshipped 
Brokerage in 
Brokerage out 
Brokerage on bal- 


0 66j pet ton and 10 for vessels s. 

per cpnt. coals only and 

0 37.J per ton harbour , 1-iOth ot their 
dues cargoes with 

0 73 per Ion dock bricks i 
dues grindstones 

1 65 per ton harbour dues with other 

cargoes 

2 50 per ton dock dues with other cargoes 
0 5 per ton salvage duty, 6c 10 per cent. 
I 25 stamps 

From 3 fr. 85 c. to 18 fr. 15o. 
clearances according to hU ton 
nage 

One-third of the pilotage in if the 
vessel is In ballast 

One half of the Pilotage in If th* 
vessel takes goods 


0 60 per ton of goods landed 
0 25 per ton or goods shipped 
0 12 per ton ot goods measurement 


Summary Account of the Commerce of France for )8. r »0, 1851, and 1852, from the Moniteur, of the 

7th June, 1853. 

IMPORTS. (Special Commerce.) 


Articles. 


(luantities. j 

Values In millions of fr. | 


1850. 

1851. 

1352. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

! Beasts, oxen and calves 

- head 

13,439 

10,619 

9,710) 




— sheep and lambs 

- __ 

79,157 

103,016 

106,280/ 

5-2 

5-1 

50 

— others - 


117,115 

98,078 

109,5291 




Cereals, grain - 

- heel 

892 

121,346 

2,316,2001 






170 

79 

450/ 






594,663 

531,842 

720,690 

105-4 

103*7 

127-5 



511,715 

484,504 

610,18! 

32-6 

30-7 

4C2 



238, V>4 

233,891 

297,635 

12 6 

12-3 

14 4 



153,6.35 

186,592 

215,733 

13-G 

16-3 

18-7 



929 

1,396 

2,150 

0-6 

0*8 

1-3 



20,684 

21,763 

26,868 

1-9 

2-0 

2-4 



23,525 

20,759 

22,449 

3-3 

2-9 

31 



2.6S 

232 

537 

0-6 

0*5 

1-3 



9,930 

9,677 

10,198 

39 

3-8 

4*0 



87.767 

4 l ,398 

95.625 

6-6 

31 

7-2 



210,175 

302,21.0 

229,981 

18 0 

22-7 

172 

Coal - 


21,201,432 

24,688,668 

25,610,241 

36-3 

37-0 

38-4 

OH nf olives ... 


270,515 

284,291 

190,009 

21-6 

22-7 

15-2 

Wool, in the gross 


224,115 

180,147 

306,917 

47 0 

34-7 

64-6 

Machinery and machines 


H,716 

12.382 

14,1.34 

1-5 

2 0 

2 2 

Metals, iron in pigs 


385,822 

329,849 

410,068 

4-9 

4-9 

6-2 

— iron in bars * * 


38,701 

36,696 

40,426 

1 3 

1-2 

1-3 

- EBT : : : 


79,264 

62,179 

85,205 

1 159 

12-4 

17-0 


177,178 

176,028 

145,245 

I 8*0 

7-9 

6-3 



127,985 

1.39,815 

172,372 

51 

• 5-6 

6-9 

Nitrate of potass - « 


18,618 

23/118 

18,935 

0*9 

1-2 

1-0 



48,076 

44,385 

64,025 

T9 

1-8 

2-6 

Silk, raw ... 


9,962 

9,189 

15,838 

39-8 

36-8 

63-4 

— organzined * 


6.317 

6,313 

8,364 

412 

44-2 

58-5 



8,499 

7,591 

8,104 

12 4 

110 

12-2 



9,857 

8,128 

13,367 

19*6 

16-5 

26-5 

Cochineal ... 


1,6.39 

1,668 

2,044 

4*9 

50 

6-1 

Fabrics of flax and hemp 


11,347 

11,731 

11,621 

8D 

7* 

8-9 

Other articles - 

- — 

* 

• 

- 

3023 

322-9 

399-5 

Totals 


- 

- 

- 

780 8 i 

781-3 

986*0 
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EXPORTS. (Special Commerce.) 




Quantities. j 

Value* in millions of fr. | 

Articles. 


IK 10. 

1851. 

J852. 

I860. 

1851. 

1852. 


- head 

12,020 

16,417 

17,2.37) 





- _ 

61,1.54 

48,169 

4 8,97 1 > 

4-4 

4*7 

4 9 



6.1,753 

66,094 

49,25.3) 




Wine* 


1/110,653 

2,269,0.31 

2,438,572 

700 

79*6 

84-8 

Spirit*, brandy and alcohol • 


281,705 

376,027 

691,619 

22-G 

29*5 

27*7 

Cereals, grain - 
— flour ... 


2,901.817 

1,25 S,26.5 

1,619,549 

3,278,9661 

717,863J 

711 

95*7 

69*6 

Hemp and flax 


12,7114 

13,198 

15,177 

11 

1*1 

1*2 

Thread, cotton 


1,697 

1,696 

1,709 

1-3 

1*3 


— hemp and flax - 


1,272 

1,683 

1,718 

0-8 

1*0 


Madder 


119,2-50 

130.682 

129,580 

n-7 

12*7 

12 7 



13,034 

13,970 

15,587 

10-9 

11 5 

12*9 

Machinery and machine* 


40,3.50 

41,355 

22,109 

4-3 

4*8 

2*9 

Furniture 





4-3 

4*4 

5*2 

Article* de la mode 

. 




4-8 

50 

4*1 

Cast article* in iron, copper, lead. 

j q.met. 

79,386 

89,990 

99,435 

14 1 

16 6 

19*1 

Paper .... 


56,810 

58,<X)1 

69,621 

12-9 

13*2 

13*7 

Skin*, tanned - 

_ _ 

30, <>62 

29,010 

31,091 

11-5 

13*4 

16*9 

— wrought, glove*, 5cc. 


11,866 

11,683 

15,619 

30 9 

37*4 

37*4 

Soap - . 


61,875 

61,868 

61,6.32 

33 

3*8 

3 9 

Sea aalt and rock salt - 


675,"UK 

977,5.34 

943,965 

2-0 

2*9 

2*8 

811k,, plain 


644 

413 

783 

3-7 

3*0 

4*6 

— coloured - 


311 

363 

321 

3*3 

3*4 

3*0 

Sugar, refined - 


113.983 

111,697 

148.519 

17 3 

17*0 

17*8 

Fabric* of flax or ( cloths 


11,"25 

1.3,494 

13,919 

16-1 

17*5 

18*6 

hemp - lcambrics and lawn* — 

678 

630 

699 

10-9 

10*1 

11 *2 

_ Wool ... 


40,837 

42,601 

41,429 

126*3 

132*2 

128*7 

- *ilk 


18,312 

17,891 

22,021 

208 0 

203*8 

2'6*3 

— cotton 


63,027 

78,904 

73,911 

139*5 

165*3 

150* 1 

Crystal*, and other articles of glass 


202,297 

220/(50 

219,709 

12*0 

13*9 

11*1 

Porcelain and pottery - 


60,710 

73,154 

76,290 

17*5 

19*0 

18 4 

Other articles - 

- — 




281*4 

314*7 

328*6 

1 Totals 



L-_ 


[j_1 ,J23Ui_ 

1,238*5 

1,232*9 


Account of the annual Imports of Coffee into Havre, with the annual Sales thereof, and Stocks on 
hand on the 31st of December in each Year, from 1852 *o 1828, both inclusive. 


Year*. 

Imports. 

Sales. 

Stock. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Sales. 

Stock. 

1852 


i kiloff. or Lbs. 

\ kilog. or U>s■ 


4 kiloff. or I.bs. 

i kilo*, or Lbs. 

4 or Lbs. 

32,379,395 

30,188,570 

6,781,776 

1839 

11,6011,00(1 

15,550,000 

1,750.(88) 

1801 

26,671,310 

26,810,910 

3,590,950 

1838 

19,720,000 

20,044,(8)0 

2,700,(88) 

1850 

84,401,980 

26,165,270 

3,860,550 

1837 

18,169,000 

20,110,300 

3,021,(8)0 

1819 

25,814,190 

2.5,325,650 

5,623,810 

1836 

17,726,546 

16,171,51.5 

4,875,0(8) 

1848 

20,685,510 

19,552,210 

5,135,300 

185.5 

11,440.6(8) 

16,820,000 

2,320,(88) 

1817 

26,330,000 

21,628,500 

| 4,002,000 

1831 

15,500,(8)0 

13,980,0(8) 

3,7(81,(88) 

1816 

17,000,000 

18,300,000 

| 2,200,000 

1833 

11,3(81,000 

15,300,000 

4,000,(8)0 

1815 

18,8.50,000 

18,850,000 

3,500,000 

1832 

16,8.50,(88) 

13,6 0,(88) 

.5,(881,(88) 

1841 

22,600,000 , 

22,100,000 

3,600,0(8) 

1831 

8,000,000 

9,000,000 

1,800,(8)0 

1843 

16,800,000 

17,100.000 

3,000,(8)0 

1830 

13,300,000 

13,(810,0' >0 

2,800,(88) 

1812 

19,250,000 

20,500,000 

3.300,000 

1829 

13,680,000 

13,980,000 

2,500,(8)0 

1811 

17,650.000 

16,200,000 

4,560.000 

1828 

16,600,000 

18,800,000 

2,800,(8)0 

1840 

83,600,000 

23,250,000 

2,100,000 






Account of the annual Imports of Cotton into Havre, with the annual S.iIps thereof, and the Stocks 
on hand on the31st December in each Year, from 1852 to 1826, both inclusive. 


Year*, j 

Import*. 

Sales, 

Stock. 

Years. 

1 rn ports. 

Sales. 

I Stock. 


flairs. 

Itnhs. 

lhiics. 


Halts. 


nates. 

18.52 

395,(8)1 

393,771 

23.8",)) 

1838 

295,216 

292,7 16 

55,500 

1851 

303,975 

223,775 

308,427 

22,600 

1837 

218,819 

261,369 

.33,000 

18.50 

312,827 

42,4(8) 

1836 

233,686 

45,500 

1849 

367,178 

318,178 

38,000 

1815 

21 i..5o9 

217,709 


1818 

237,935 

260,135 

19,000 

1834 

201,119 

213,119 


1817 

267,600 

261,5(8) 

41,500 

1833 

210/93 

193,593 

31,000 

1846 

32.5,934 

350,135 

25,5(81 

1832 

18 1,228 

18.5,228 

17,000 

184.4 

331,287 

331,287 

50,(810 

1831 

137,501 

164,501 

18,000 

1811 

279,651 

326,651 

53,(810 

1.830 

119.186 

16.3,686 

4.5,000 

1845 

32.5,965 

333,965 

100,00') 

1829 

175,930 

185,430 

17,500 

18)2 

370.127 

352,927 

108,000 

1828 

114.7.3.5 

161,23.5 

27,000 

1811 

357,327 

311,027 

9',300 

1827 

169,271 

166,27 l 

46.500 

1810 ' 
1839 

376,156 
265.243 1 

3.56,166 
212.015 | 

77,000 
f 57,188) 

1826 

211,035 

183,535 

44,000 


Account of the annual Imports of Sugar into Havre, with the annual Sales thereo r , and the Stocks 
on hand on the 31st December in each Year, from 1852 to 1828, both inclusive. 


Year*. 

Import*. 

Sales. 

Stock- 

Year*. 

Ifhports. 

Sale*. 

Stork. 


\tth,U. 

flhds. 

11 Ms. 


HMs. 

HMs. 


1852 

3.5,127 

21,127 

12.100 

18.39 

46,350 

51,850 


18.51 

28,208 

27,098 

1,100 

18.38 

53,590 

47,290 


I860 

21.740 

27,1.60 

290 

18.37 

31,713 

42,453 


1849 

36,420 

41,720 

5,700 

1836 

4.5,287 

42,787 


1848 

33,065 

29,065 

11,000 

18.35 

.55,549 

58,549 

9'(MX) 

1817 

67,850 

63,350 

7,000 

1831 

69,130 

60,430 

1 VMM) 

1816 

53,000 

68,500 

2,.500 

1833 

50,300 

51, .300 

5,000 

1845 

66, .VK) 

6.3,5(K) 

8,000 

18.32 

46,000 

57,000 

1,000 

1811 

49,600 

48,600 

5,000 

1831 

.58,150 

56,150 


1843 

54,200 

.44,200 

1 1,018) 

1830 

| 49,820 

44,820 

1 H)0 

1812 

61,000 

Git,(NX) 

11,000 

1829 

| 60,160 

6.3,560 


1811 

1840 

51,760 

.M.9HO 

51,260 

Iti/’OO 

14,(100 

0.10(1 

1828 

60,770 

62,770 

10/XX) 
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Prices of Commodities , Duty paid and in Bond, Duties, Tares, Commercial Allowances , 
8fc. —- These important particulars may be learned by the inspection of the subjoined 
Price Current for the 25th of May, 1853. The duties on some of the articles men¬ 
tioned in it will, most probably, at no very distant period, be varied. But the other 
particulars embodied in it will always render it an important document. 


. Fr. cl. Fr.ct. Fr.ct. Fr. ct. 

Ashe*, per 50 kil. 

Pot, New York • . 42 0 to 13 0 0 OtoO 0 

do. Casan - - 38 0 - 38 2.5 0 0-00 

Pearl, American - 17 0 • »8 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on nett weight: by French vessel* from European 
ports, « fr* 90 ct. j fYom elsewhere, X fY. 25 ct. By foreign ves¬ 
sels, 11 fr. 55 ct. — (See exceptions at note A.) 

Commercial and Custom-house tare : 12 per cent. 

Bees’ wax, per 4 kil. 

North America yellow - 1 85to2 0 0 OtoO 0 

West India - fair - I 50 - 0 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Senegal - - - l 60 - 1 75 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty oti gross weight: yellow, by French vessel* from Eu¬ 
ropean ports, 54 ct.; from elsewhere, 4 2-3 ct. — (See Note A.) 

Comittercial tare: real. 

Cochineal, per 4 kil. 

silver from ord. to line - -0 OtoO 0 4 25 to 50 

black, ditto - - 0 0 - 0 0 4 75 - 5 25 

Duty on nett weight : hy French vessels from places out of 
Europe, 274 ct. ; from elsewhere, 55 ct. By foreign vessels, 
t»2i ct.—(See Note A.) 

Custom -house tare : in casks, 12 per cent.; in seroons, 2 per 
Commercial tare : real. 

Cocoa Cara<'can, per 4 kil, - 0 OtoO 0 0 1)0 to 1 25 

St. Domingo - 0 0 * 3 0 0 30 - 0 31 

Maranhatn and Para by a French vessel 0 50 - 0 52 

Maracaibo - - 0 0 - 0 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on nett weight: by French vessels from the French 
colonies, 22 ct. j from countries west of Cane Horn, 274 ct- ! 
from European ports, 52i ct.; from elsewhere, 30| ct. By 
foreign vessels from any port whatever, 57X — (oec note A.) 

Custom-house tare . on casks, 12 per cent ; on bags, 3 per 
cent. 

Commercial tare : on casks, real; on bags, 2 per cent. 
Collee. per 4 kil. 

Sl Domingo, from ordl-') n n n n n v 1, 0 7 
nary to line - -1 ; 


Havannah, from otdi -1 n n - n 
nary to fine - -J 
I.aguira and Port Cabel 0 0-0 


00-00 0 57 - 0 70 


I.aguira and Port Oabc 
Bin ordinary to line 
Java 

Ceylon, native 
Do. plantation 
Padatig and Sumatra 
Mocha - 


0 0 - 0 0 0 55 - 0 72 

0 0 - 0 0 0 60 • 0 70 

I 2 - 1 15 00-00 

1 2 - 1 7 0 0 - 0 0 

1 12 . 1 26 00-00 
1 7 - 1 12 0 0 - 0 0 

I 20 - 1 35 0 0 - 0 0 


Duty on nett weight- hy French vessels from the East 
Indies, 42 9-10 ct.; from European ports, 55 ct-; from else¬ 
where, 52j ct. By foreign vessels from any port whatever, 
57 j ct. — (See Note A.) 

Custom-house tare : on casks 12 per cent.; on bags, 3 per 
cent- 

Commercial tare : on casks, real; on hags, 2 per cent. ; on 
Mocha cott'ee the tare runs from 44 to 124 kil. upon bales of 
76 to 200 kds. 

Copper, America 4 kil. - I 43 to 1 55 0 OtoO 0 

Russian and British - 1 60 - 1 65 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on gross weight: by French vessels from European 
ports, l 1-10 ct.; from elsewhere, 1 1 20 ct. Hy foreign ves¬ 
sels from any port whatever, 1 13-20 ct—(Sec exceptions at 
Note A.) 

Commercial tare : real. 

Cotton per 4 kil. 


Upland 

Mobile 

New Orleans - 
Sea islands 
Pernambuco - 
Duty on nett weight 


0 77 to 1 0 
0 77 - 10 

0 77 • 1 O 

1 50 - 3 0 

1 0 - 1 15 


0 0 to 0 0 

0 0-00 
0 0-0 0 
0 0 - 0 0 
0 0-0 0 


short staple, by French I 


vessels from the French colonies, 2* ct.; lYotn Eurojiean jwrts 
(Turkey excepted), 1 fi% ot-; from tne East Indies and coun¬ 
tries beyond Cape Horn, 54 ct .; from other countries, 11 ct. 
By foreign vessel* (except from Turkey), lOJct. By French 
vessels from Turkey, 8J ct.; In foreign vessels from iurkey, 
13 3-5ct.—(See Note A.) 

Custom-house tare : on United States cottons. 6 per cent.; 
Brazil cottons, 4 per cent-: on St. Domingo, in bales, 5 per 
cent. ! «n Cumana and Caraccas, 7 kil. per seron above 40 
kil., and 6 kil. per seron, at 40 kil. and under. 

Draft: 2 kil. on Sea Island and Bengal; 3 per cent, on 
Brazil; 3 kil. on all other descriptions in bales exceeding 
50 kil., and 14 kit. upon bales under 50 kil. 

Flour, America, per barrel - 0 0 to 0 0 27 0 to 0 0 

Gums, Senegal, per 4 kil. - 0 80 - 0 90 0 0 - 0 0 

East Inala, copal scraped none 0 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Shellac, orange - - 0 65 - 72 0 0 0 - 0 0 

ditto, garnet - . 0 50 - 70 0 0 0 - 00 

ditto, fiver - - - 0 55 - 65 0 0 0 - 00 

Duty on Senegal, gross weight: hy French vessel from Se¬ 
negal, 51 ct. ; from European ports. I3J ct.; from e’sewhere, 


Shellac, orange - - 0 65 - 72 0 0 0 - 0 0 

ditto, garnet - . 0 50 - 70 0 0 0 - 00 

ditto, fiver - - - 0 55 - 65 0 0 0 - 00 

Duty on Senegal, gross weight: hy French vessel from Se¬ 
negal, 51 ct. ; from European ports. I3J ct.; from e'sewhere, 
11 ct. By foreign vessels from any port whatever, 164 ct. 
— (See Note A.) 

Commercial tare: on casks, real on bags, 2 per cent. 

Duty on copal, gross weight per 50 kil. By French vessels 
from the East Indies, 55 ct. ; from elsewhere, 11 fY. By fo¬ 
reign vessels from any port whatever, 16 fY. 50 ct—(Seo Note 


Duty paid. In Bond. 

Fr. ct. Fr. ct. Fr. ct. Fr. ct. 

Commercial tare: real. 

Duty on shellac, nett weight: by French vessels from the 
East Indies, 27-100 ct.; from elsewhere, 6Act. By foreign 
vessels from any port whatever, 84 ct.—(See Note A.) 

Commercial tare, real. 

Hides per 4 kil. 

Buenos Ayres - - 0 65to0 100 0 0 to 0 0 

P d™™l£d° a . nJ Bahi M 0 55 - 0 80 0 0 - 0 0 

Rio Janeiro - - - 0 55 - 0 75 0 0 - 0 0 

Carthagena and Caraccas 0 54 - 0 75 0 0 - 0 0 

New Orleans, wet salted 0 none. 0 0 0 to 0 0 

Duty on gross weight: by French vessels from European 
ports, 54 ct.; from elsewhere, 2| ct. By foreign vessel* from 
anv port whatever, 81 ct—(See Note A.) 

Five hull hides are admitted among 100 hides without al 
lowance, and 1 ki*. is allowed for every hull hide above that 
nutnlier to the extent of 12; when more than 12 the allowance 
is conditional. 

Hons, American, 1851. 262 50 0 to 0 0 0 0-0 0 

l)uiv on nett weight: hy French vessels from any port what¬ 
ever, 33 fr. per 60 kil. By foreign vessels, 36 fr. 24 ct.—(See 
Note A.) 

Commercial tare : on hales 2 per cent. 

Horse hair, per 4 kil. 

Buenos Ayres, mixed - 0 90 to 0 115 0 0 to 0 0 

Russia - - - - 0 none 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on gross weight: by French vessel, 66-100 ct. By fo 
reign vessels, 2J ct.—(Sec Note A.) 

Commercial tare: real. 

Indigo, per 4 kil. 

Bengal - - - -00 to 00 00 to 00 

superfine violet and bluel 1 25 - 11 50 0 0-0 0 

sopei line violet and purp. 10 25 - 10 50 0 0 - 0 0 

fine violet and purple - 9 76 - 10 0 0 0 - 0 0 

good violet - - - 9 25 - 9 50 0 0 - 0 0 

middle violet - - 7 75 - 80 00.0 0 

fine red - - - 8 70 - 0 0 0 0 - 0 0 

good red - - - 7 0 - 7 25 0 0 - 0 0 

good to fine copper - 0 25 - 6 75 0 0-0 0 

ord. to low copper - 5 50 - 6 23 0 0 - ti 0 

Java - - - - 7 0 - 11 75 0 0 - 0 0 

Kurpah - - - - 50-80 0 none. 

Madras - - - - 4 50 - 6 75 0 0 - 0 0 

Manilla - - . - 4 0 - 6 50 0 0 - 0 0 

Caraccas - - 4 0 - 7 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Guatemala flores • 6 75 - 7 25 0 0 - 0 0 

sohre salientc - - 6 25 - 6 50 0 0-0 0 

eortes . - - 5 0 - 5 75 0 0-0 0 

ordinary and low - . 4 25 - 4 75 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on nett weight: by French vessels from places of 
growth out of Europe, 274 ct.; from Eurojiean ports, 1 fY. G5 
ct. ; from Manilla direct, 22 ct. j from elsewhere, 1 fr. 10 ct. 
By foreign vessels from any port whatever, 2 fr. 20 ct. — (Seo 
exception* at Note A.) 

Custom-house tare : on chests, casks, and seroons, real, or at 
the option of the importer, 12 per cent, on chests or casks, and 
9 j>er cent, on seroons. 

Commercial tare: on casks or chests, real; on seroons of 
100 to 110 kil , 11 kil.; on do. of 85 to 90 kil., 10 kil.; on do. 
of 70 to 84 kil., 9 kil. ; on do. of 50 to 69 kil., 7 kil. Allow¬ 
ance, 1 kil. per chest. 

Lac-dye per 4 kil. - - - 3 0to3 10 0 0 to 0 0 

Duty on nett weight: by French vessels from the East 
Indies, 13J ct.; from elsewhere, 414 ct. By foreign vessels 
from any port whatever, 55 ct.—(See exceptions at Note A.) 

Commercial and Custom-house tare: real. 

Lead, American, per 50 kil. none 0 OtoO 0 

Spanish and British -25 0to28 0 0 0-0 O 

Duty on gross weight: by French vessels from any port 
whatever, 2 fr. 75 ct. By foreign vessels, 3 fr. 85 ct. _ (See 
Note A.) 

Pepper, light, per 4 kil. - - 0 72toO 75 0 OtoO O 

half heavy - - - 0 78 to 0 80 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty Oil nett weight • by French vessels from tho East 
Indies, and from «ountries west of Cape Horn, 22 ct.; from 
elsewhere, 44 ct. By foreign vessels from any port whatever. 
57? ct._(See Note A.) 

Custom-house tare : on hags, 5 per cent. 

Commercial tare: on single bags, 2 per cent. 

Pimento, per 4 kil. 

Jamaica - - - -0 OtoO 0 0 70to0 75 

Tobago - - - -II 0.051 O 64 - 0 0 

Duty : by French vessels from the East Indies, and from 
countries west of Capo Horn, 24 i ct.; from elsewhere, 494 ct. 
By foreign vessels, 634 ct. 

Tares : as for pepper. 

Quercitron, per 50 kil. 

Philadelphia, 1st sort -11 50 to 14 60 0 OtoO 0 

Baltimore • - - - 10 50 to 11 0 none 

Duty on gross weight: bv French vessels from European 
porta, 3 fY. 85 ct.; from other countries, 2 fY. 20 ct. By 
foreign vessels from any port whatever, 4 fr. 95 ct. — (See 
(Note A. 

Commercial tare: 12 per cent, on casks, 2 per cent, on 
bagg. 

Quicksilver, per 4 kil. - • none 0 OtoO 0 

Duty on gross weight; by French vessels from any port 
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Fr.ct. Fr.ct. 
Duty paid. 

■ -il-io.-i 


Fr. ct. hr. ct. 
In Itonil. 
[See exceptions 


whatever, II ct.; by foreign vessels, Vi 
at Note A.) 

Commercial la o ■ real. 

Rice,Carolina, 1833, per 50 kil. 83 /50to32 50 0 OtoO 0 

Ueng.il, white - - - 15 0 - 16 25 0 0 - 0 0 

Dutv on grosz weight: from India, by foreign veasolg, J ft.; 
by foreign vessel*, 4 tr. 95 ct. ; from elsewhere out of Europe, 
1 fr. 374 ct -! from European ports, 5 fr. 50 ct. 

Commercial tare, 12 per cent on casks, and 2 per cent, 
on bag*. 

Saltpetre, K-1. per 50 kit. -0 OtoO 0 36 0to37 0 

Nitrate of soda - - 0 0 - 0 0 23 55-26 0 

Duty on gross weight: by French vessels from East India or 
the South Seas, 55 ct.; from European uorts, 11 ft. Hy fo. 
reign vessels from any port whatever, 13 fr. 75 ct.; by foreign 
vessels from countries out of Europe, 4 fr. 124 ct. 

Commercial tare : 6 kd. per double bale or the customary 
form, for selt|ietre. For nitrate of soda, 2 per cent., and 2 |>er 
cent allowance for dampness of bags. 

Skins, deer, each • • *00 to 00 00 to 00 

Duty per .‘S'• kit. on gross weight: hy French vessels from 
any port whatever, 55 ct. By foreign vessels, 60J ct. - (See 
Note A.) 

Spelter, per 50 kll. - - . 18 0 to 19 0 none. 

Duty on gross weight; 5 4 ct. per 50 kil. 

Sugar, per 50 kil. 

Mart.andUuad.bonne4e- 55 0 to55 50 


fi 


Porto Rica, Cuba b. 4e. 
Brjzil, white 

brown and yellow • 
Manilla 


.0 0-0 O 

0 0.0 0 


• 0 0 


34 0 to 31 50 
33 0 - 34 0 

29 0 . '32 0 
23 0 - 28 0 

28 0-00 
29 0 - 31 0 

22 0 - 28 0 
23 0 - 28 


Duly on nett weight: foreign sugars by French vessels from 
the East Indies above tv|»e, 31 fr. 35 ct.; at and under type. 
29 fr. 70 ct. j from European ports, 8 fr. 30 ct. more; from 
elsewhere, above the type, 33 fr.; at and under type, 3* fr. 25 
ct. per 50 kil. lOv included. Itv foreign vessels altove type, 
41 fr. 25 ct. { at and under type, 39 fr. b ct.; from everywhere 
per 50 kil. lOe included. 

Custom house tare : on chests, 12 per cent.; on single hags, 
2 per cent.; on double hags, 4 per cent. 

Commercial tare: H.ivannah and St. Yago chests, 13 per 
cent.; Brazil, 15 per cent.; on casks, 15 per cent.: tierces, 
fi per cent.; barrels, 19 per rent.; 2 per cent, on Brazil, ana 
8 per cent, on Manilla hags. 

Tallow, Russian, per 30 kll. .69 Otofil 0 0 OtoO 0 

New York - none 0 0-0 0 

Plata - - - - 58 0 - 60 0 0 0 - it 0 

Duty on gross weight: by French vessels from any port 
whatever, 11 fr, fly foreign vessels, 14 fr. 30 ct.—-(See NoteA.) 

Commercial tare: 12 per cent. 

Terra Japonic*, per 50 kil. 

brown - . - -46 Oto.5rt 0 0 OtoO 0 

yellow - - - • 46 0 • .50 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on gross weight: hy French vessels from East Indies, 
*■' ft.; from European ports, 19 fr. 80 ct. j ftnm elsewhere, 


0 OtoO 0 
0 0-0 0 
o o-o o 


..... -rom r.uropean |wrn, uu. ' 

12 1-10. By foreign vessels, 27J ct."—(SeeNi 
Commercial taro: real. 

Teas, Imperial, per 4 kil. 

Gunpowder • 

Hyson 

Young Hyson - 
Hyson skin - 
Pekoe 
Souchong 
Pouchong - 
Duty on nett weight 


eA.) 


0 0 - 


2 0 - 

l 0 - 


1 80 

3 50 - 8 0 

- 0 0 - 4 0 1 25 - 4 50 

- 0 0 - 0 0 1 0 - 2 0 

by French vessels from the East 


Fr. ct. Fr. cl. Fr. ct. Fr. ct. 
Duty paid. In Bond. 

Indies, 824 ct.; from China, 66 ct.; from elsewhere, 2 tr. i 5 
ct. By other vessels from any port whatever, 3 fr. 30 ct 
— (See Note A.) 

Custom-house and Commercial tare: real. 

Tin,strait, and banca.p.50 kil. 110 0to 122 50 0 OtoO 0 

British - - - - 115 0 . 120 0 none 

Sou 1 h American - - 100 0 - lit) 0 none 

Duty on gross weight : by French vessels from the East In¬ 
dies, oj ct.; from elsswhere, 1 fr. It) ct. By foreign vessels 
from any port whatever, 2 fV. 20 ct. tier 50 kil. — (See excep¬ 
tions at Note A.) 

Commercial tare 1 on casks, real. 

WhalelKme, per { kll. 

South. 2 25 to 2 17 0 OtoO 0 

Polar and northwest - - 2 27 - 2 30 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on gross weight: by French vessels from any port 
whatever, 16,4 ct. By foreign vessel-., 19J ct. 

Commercial tare: real. Allowance, 2 percent, on slabs. 
Woods, per 50 kil. 

* ■ " ‘ ~ 0 OtoO 0 

0 0-0 0 

0 0-0 0 


Logwood Campeachy 
Honduras 


Carthagena 
Sta. Martlia 
Pernambuco 
Jacaranda . 


- 0 0 


- 10 0 to 10 50 

- 7 50 - O 0 

- 6 50 - 7 50 

- 9 0 - 12 0 

- 6 50 . 7 5 ) 

- 18 0-20 0 
- 60 0-75 0 

- -00-0000-00 

Duty on gross weight: Brazil, by French vessels from Eu- 
ro|H_'an jiorts, 4 fr. 95 ct.; from elsewhere, 2 fr. 75 ct. Hy 
foreign vessels, 6 fr. 60 ct. Other dye-woods, hy French 
vessels from the French colonies, 11 ct.; from European ports, 
2 t>. 75 ct.; from elsewhere 82} ct. By foreign vessels, 3 fr. 
30ct. — (See Note A.) Allowance, 1 to 2 per cent- 
Exptanatory Remarks. 

The above duties Include the surtax of 10 percent.; the 
Custom-house admits the real tare whenever the importer 
desires it. 

Norn A. — The treaties of reciprocity entered into with the 
countries hereafter mentioned, introduce the following devia¬ 
tions from the above rates of duty. 

United States. — The produce of the United States, except 
that of the fisheries, direct from the United States in United 
States vessels, pays the same duty as if imported by French 
vessels from the United States. 

Uraiits ami Mexico. — The produce of the Brazils and 
Mexico, imported direct in national vessels, enjoys also the 
above privilege- 

Kryelarul. — The produce of Africa, Asia, or America, im¬ 
ported from any country whatever in British vessels, or from 
any port of the British dominions In Europe either in French 
or foreign vessels can only be admitted in bond for re¬ 
exportation. 

The same regulation is applicable to all European produce 
(except that of Great Britain and it* possessions in Kurc.pe) 
imported by British vessels from other ports than those of 
Great Britain or its possessions in Europe, 

The weight of 50 III). Is equal to 110J lb. English, or H>0 lb. 
English are equal to 45 35-1U0 kil., and the cwt. equal to 
50 79*100 kil. 

Credit. — 44 months, exception coffee, pimento, poppers, 
quicksilver, anil clayed sugars, which are sold at 3j mouths, 
and wheat at 24 months. 

China, aiut places beyond the Surnla Islands. — All natural 
produce, sugar excepted, imported direct, by French vessels, 
from countries situated beyond the Straits and the Sunda Is¬ 
lands, either to the north of the third degree of northern 
latitude, or to the east of the 106th degree of eastern longitude, 
is admitted at four fifths of the lowest rates of duty of the 
tariff, the French colonial duty alone excepted. 


We avail ourselves of this opportunity to lay before our readers the following details 
with respect to the 

Trade and Navigation of France in 1851, &c. 


IT. B. — General commerce , as applied to imports, means all articles imported by sea 
or land, without inquiring whether they are intended to be consumed, re-exported, or 
warehoused. Special commerce, as applied to imports, means such impoited articles as 
have been admitted for home consumption, under payment of the customs duties. 

The same distinction obtains in relation to exports. General commerce , in this case, 
means all exported articles, without regard to their origin; while special commerce 
means such only as are produced by the soil or manufactures of France. 

The great articles of import consist of raw cotton; raw silk; wool ; timber; coal; 
sugar, coffee, and other colonial products; olive oil and oil seeds; hides and skins; 
copper; tobacco; indigo and other dye stuffs ; flax and thread, &c. The articles of 
export consist of silk, cotton and woollen goods; wines; hard goods, toys, pedlars* 
wares, and wooden goods; wrought skins; linen and canvass; paper; brandy; re¬ 
fined sugar; madder ; tanned leather; perfumery; linen and linen goods, &c. &c. 
Wheat and wheat-flour have latterly become leading articles of export, especially to 
England. Sometimes, however, as in 1847, and in the present year (1853), when 
the crops are deficient, they are largely imported. In 1851 the total real value 
of the imports into France amounted to 1,093,849,409 fr., of which those entered 
for consumption were valued at 765,052,295 fr. The real value of the exports of 
articles the growth and produce of France, during the same year, was estimated at 
1,158,097,917 fr. The values of the principal articles of import and export are seen in 
the previous table, pp. 671, 672. 




Account of the Exports from France in 1851, specifying the Official Value of those sent to each Country, and distinguishing between General and Special Commerce. 

(Administration dts Douanes, 1851, p.G.) j 
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Account showing the Total Number of Ships, with their Tonnage and Crew*, entering tnvards in the different Ports of France in 1S51, specifying the Countries w hence they 
came, and distinguishing between French and Foreign Ships.— (Admimstra/ion des Dovanss, 1851, p. 396.) 
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The following Statements, showing the Produce of Wine in France, and the Exports in 1845 and 1846, 
were furnished to the Economist , from which we have taken them, by the authorities in Bordeaux. 
Account of the Produce of Wine in France in each Department, in the order of their importance. 


Departments. 


Departments. 


Ifermilt 

Chnreuto Iuferieure 
Gironde 


Hard 
A tide 
Meurthe 
Yon ne 
Loiret 
Dordogne 

Kamie and Loire 
Lot et (iaronne ■ 

Hoii< he-, du Rhone 
Haute Garonne 
Aube - 
Loire Inferieure 


Cote d’Ol 
Loi 


il ('tier - 


Maine and I,cere 
Seme and Oise - 
Seine ft Marne - 
Has Klim 
Lot - 

Meuse • 

Vienne 

Hasses Pyrenees 

Landes 

Maine 

Haute Saono * 
Promt- 

Pyrenees Orientates 


Hectolitres. 
2,616,000 
2,394,000 
2 , 020,000 
1,6 35,01 M) 
1,154,000 
1,148,000 
1,132,000 
1 , 011,000 
912,000 
856,01)0 
600,01)0 
770,000 
710,000 
611,000 
637,000 
628,000 
626,001) 
601.000 
694.000 
668,000 
638,018) 
627,000 
636,(8)0 
608,000 
6 ) 0,000 
604,000 
516.000 
639,000 
4 4'>,()IK) 
459,000 
459,000 
325,000 
386,000 
3S1,000 
313,000 
305,000 
301,000 
_333,000 


Aveyron 
Jura 
Vendee 

Tarn and Garonne 


Hautei. Pyrenees 
I nd re 
Isere 


Mo'die 
Arm-go 
A liter 
Poults 
Nievre 
Hasses Alpes 

Eure and Loire 
Sarthu 

IIantes Alpes 
OlMJ - 

Haute Loire 

Ardennes 

Haute Vienne 

Eure 

Lo/ere 

Alorluhan 

He and Vilaine 

Cantal 


Total productions 


Hectolltrtt. 
363,000 
357,000 
319,000 
307,000 
344,000 
374.000 
270,000 
263,0(8) 
268,000 
213,000 
24 4,000 
228,000 
28*4,000 
238,000 
21*4,000 
260,000 
228,000 
271,000 
) 66,000 
195,000 
17*4,000 
170,001) 
114,000 
107,000 

10i,,000 

89,000 
86,000 
65,000 
6 * 4,000 
70,000 
22,000 
2),000 
14,000 
6,000 
3,00() 
2 , 001 ) 


Account of the Export of French Wines to all Countries in 1845 and I84G. 


Sweden * - 

Norway • 

Denm.irk 

Hanseatic towns - 
lit imanic Zollvercltl 
Hanover and Meeklcn- 
l.urgh Schwerin 
Netherlands 
H.-Igmm - 
Knit land - • 

Portugal - 
Austria 
Spam 
Sardinia 

Papal States 
'I'usc any 
Switzerland 
Greece 
Tm key 

Egypt - 

B (I b.iry States 
Algeria 

\VY coast of Africa 
Mauritius - 
Other African countries 
India 

Dutch Indian Possessions 
French Indian Possessions 


13, 


1815 

l.it ret. 

3.955.700 
608,900 
6 41,000 

,619,600 
_,5X9,900 
5,210,618) 

746,000 
9,689,800 
10,(.39,300 
3,325,600 

256,000 

421,600 

7.810.700 


31,579,500 

71.600 

5,093,100 

4.80,700 

469,300 

82,000 


18^6 


4,601,000 
337,600 


156.300 
227, IDO 
5,199, 00 


42,638,500 
47,6(10 
5,238,600 

139,110 

1*46,700 

235,300 


Philippine Islands 
China, Cochin China, and 
Pacific Islands - 
H.iyti 

United States 

Hritish Po'jjissioiiKIn Ame-| 

Spanish Possessions 
Amei lea - 

Danish Possessions in A 




Peru and llolivia • 

Chili 

Rio de la Plata 
Uiuguav - 
Ti k.is anil Kguador 
Guadaloupo 
M.itliniquu 
Houiln.ii - 
Senegal - 
Cayenne - 

Fiench Newfoundland 
Fishery - 



181C 


Litres. 

9,100 


481.900 
10,598,000 

107,800 

3.36.000 

292,400 
1,47 5,3(10 
318,100 
9,590 
1 1.3,3(10 
57 000 

207,200 

1,123,*u ll) 

355.900 

667.900 

2,383,000 

2,105,700 
3,173,500 
1,107,50.) 

861.900 

853,500 

135,518,139 


The customs’ duties collected at the principal 


emporia during 1851, were 

Marseilles - 
Havre 
Paris 
Nantes 
Bordeaux . 

Dunkirk 

Rouen 

All other custom houses 


follows : viz.: — 

Vr. 

- 30,677,000 

- 26,104,000 

- 11,570.000 

- 10,817,000 

- 11,460,000 

- 6,817.000 

- 4,181.000 

- 46,145,000 


Sailing Vessels and Steamers belonging to France In 18.30, 
_IHin, and 1861. 


Ships. 

1830. 

1840. 

1851. 

Ships of800 tons and upwards 
700 to 8(10 torn. 

COO — 700 

500 _ 600 

400 - 500 

300 — 100 

200 — 300 

ion _ 200 

60 _ 100 

30 — 60 

30 and under 

Total Ships 

2 

6 

3 
i 1 

53 

201 

578 

1,315 

1,556 

1,101 

9,993 

3 

4 

35 
1.50 
533 
1,36 5 
1,561 
1.301 
10,6 14 

1 

6 

1 

19 

67 

208 

531 
1,371 
1,726 
1,617 
8,980 

14,852 

16,600 

14,5.57~ 


The burden of the above ships amounted, In 1851, to 704,429 tons, and the crews to 30,479 men. It is 
seen from tills statement that the mercantile marine of France has declined since 1830. It is, indeed, 
quite inconsiderable, and is but little more than half that of the single city of N. York. 
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Trade between France and England. 

Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the mischievous influence of commercial re¬ 
strictions than the history of the trade between Great Britain and France. Jlere we 
have two countries of vast wealth and population, near neighbours, and each possessing 
many important articles that the other wants, and yet the intercourse between them 
since 1689 has generally been inconsiderable. At a distant period this was not the case. 
Previously to the accession of William III., the importation of wine only from France 
amounted to about 13,500 tuns a year, our imports of brandy and other articles being 
proportionally large. Bat Louis XIV. having espoused the cause of the exiled 
family of Stuart, the British government, not recollecting that the blow they aimed 
at the French would also smite their own subjects, imposed, in 1693, a discriminating 
duty of 8/. a tun on French wine, and in 1697 raised it to no less than 33/. a tun! 
It is probable that this excess of auty would have been repealed as soon as the peculiar 
circumstances in which it originated had disappeared, had not the stipulations in the 
famous commercial treaty with Portugal, negotiated by Mr. Methuen, in 1703, given 
it permanence. But, according to this treaty, we bound ourselves for the future to 
charge 38^ per cent higher duties on the wines of France imported into England, 
than on those of Portugal ; the Portuguese, by way of compensation, binding them¬ 
selves to admit our woollens into their markets in preference to those of other countries, 
at a fixed and invariable rate of duty. 

Though very generally regarded, at the time, as the highest effort of diplomatic skill 
and address, the Methuen treaty was, undoubtedly, founded on the narrowest and most 
contracted views of national interest; and has, in consequence, proved, in no common 
degree, injurious to both parties, but especially to England. By binding ourselves to 
receive Portuguese wines for two thirds of the duty payable on those of France, we, in 
efilet, gave the Portuguese growers a monopoly of the British market; at the same 
time that we excluded one of the principal equivalents the French had to oiler for our 
commodities, and provoked them to retaliate. * This, indeed, was no difficult task. 
Unhappily, they were but too ready to embark in that course of vindictive policy of 
which we set them the example ; so that, prohibitions on the one side being immediately 
followed bv counter-prohibitions on the other, the trade between the two countries was 
nearly annihilated 1 But the indirect were still more injurious than the direct conse¬ 
quences of this wretched policy. It inspired both parties with feelings of jealousy and 
dislike, and kept them in the frowning attitude of mutual defiance. Each envied the 
ollim's prosperity ; and being disposed to take fire at even fancied encroachments, the 
most frivolous pretexts were sufficient to engage them in contests that have filled tlu; whole 
world with bloodshed and confusion. But had things been left to their natmal course, 
— had an unfettered commercial intercourse been allowed to grow up between the two 
countries, — the one would have formed so near, so vast, and so profitable a market for 
the pioducc of the other, that they could not have remained long at war without oc¬ 
casioning the most extensively ruinous distress, — distress which no government would 
be willing to inflict on its subjects, and to which, though the government were willing, 
it is most probable no people would be disposed to submit. A free trade between England 
and France would give these two great nations one common interest. It would occasion 
not only a vast increase of the industry, and of the comforts and enjoyments, of the 
people of both countries, but would be the best attainable security against future 
hostilities. *• We know,” said Mr. Ilyde Yilliers, in his speech of the 15th of Juno, 

1830, “that Biitish enteiprise will fetch the extremest points on eaith in the busi¬ 
ness of exchange; but lioie aie the shores of France nearer to England than those of 
Ireland itself—nay, Bordeaux is commercially nearer to London than it is to Paris; 
and, but for the lamentable perversion of the gifts and dispositions of nature, and of 
the ingenuity of man, the highways of commerce between these countries—the seas 
which surround Great Britain and Ireland, and wash the shores of France—should 
literally swarm with, vessels, engaged, not only in the interchange of material products, 
but in diffusing knowledge and stimulating improvement; in creating everywhere new 
neighbourhoods ; in consolidating international dependence ; in short, in drawing daily 
more close the bonds of international peace and confidence, and thus advancing, while 
they also served to confirm and secure, the peace, the civilisation, and the happiness of 
Europe.”* 

* We regret we have to add. that this was one of the last public appearances made by Mr. Villiers. He 
died in December, 183'J, at the early age of 31. His death was a national loss. Few have entered upon 
public life with better dispositions, more enlarged and comprehensive views, or z more sincere desire to 
promote the happiness of their species. 
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The commercial treaty which Mr. Pitt negotiated with France in 1786 was the first 
attempt to introduce a better system into the trade between the two countries; and it is 
one of the few treaties of this description that have been bottomed on fair and libera! 
principles. But the revolution in France, and the lengthened and bloody wars by 
which it was followed, totally suppressed that mutually beneficial intercourse which 
had begun to grow up under Mr; Pitt's treaty, and revived and embittered all the old 
hostile feelings and prejudices inherited by both parties. Since the peace of 1815 
the animosities and prejudices in question have, however, been much mitigated. The 
abolition of the discriminating duty on French wine, in 1831, had a considerable in¬ 
fluence in bringing about this improved state of things, at least in a commercial point 
of view. And since then we have given a still greater extension to the same enlight¬ 
ened policy by reducing the oppressive duty formerly laid on brandy, and the high 
duties on silks and other articles of French produce. It should, also, he borne in 
mind, that no foreign country has profited so much qp France by the repeal of our corn 
laws, llcr exports of wheat and flour to our markets have been much greater than 
any one had anticipated; and have conduced greatly to the advantage of the agri¬ 
culturists of Normandy, and generally of the N. W. departments of France. 

There lias, in consequence, been a very great extension of the trade between the two 
countries ; though it is still but trifling compared to what it would be were it allowed 
to attain to its full development. But we regret to have to say, that hitherjo the 
French have shown little or no inclination to reciprocate the liberal policy of which we 
have set them an example. On the contrary, they seem to cling with greatet tenacity 
than ever to the exploded quackery of the mercantile system. Latterly, indeed, their 
policy, if so we may call it, has become more anti-commercial than ever. In 1836, 
for example, the French government having considerably reduced the high duties that 
were then imposed on foreign linens and linen yarn, the imports of both articles rapidly 
increased, and a powerful stimulus was given to the trade of France. But, as might 
have been expected, the linen manufacturers and spinners, whose monopoly had been 
interfered with, felt aggiieved by this new state of things; and instead of endeavouring 
to withstand the competition of their foreign rivals, by improving their fabrics ami 
cheapening their processes, they found it more convenient to appeal to popular pre¬ 
judice; and to represent themselves as sacrificed, through a false policy, to the 
cupidity of forcigneis, who, to ensure their ruin, sold their products at less than they 
cost ! And this contradictory nonsense induced the government to retrace its steps ; 
to re-imposc the high duties on foreign linens and yarns; and, consequently, to in¬ 
crease the price of a necessary, and to check or prevent the production and exportation 
of the articles which had been sent abroad in payment of the linens. (See post, p. 681 .) 

The same feln de se policy prevails in regard to the Irade in cottons and most other 
things. But the restrictions on the hnpoitation of iron may he regarded as the tii- 
umph of the protective s)stem in Franco. Everybody knows that a cheap and 
abundant supply of iron is indispensable to anything like successful agricultuie or 
manufactures ; and everybody knows that owing to the scarcity and had quality of coal 
in France, and the necessity of using wood in the smelting of minerals, she has no 
facilities for the production of iron, which consequently costs a very large sum. 
Under these circumstances it might have been expected that the French would open 
their ports to the iron of all countries; and that if they did not encourage its im¬ 
portation by a bounty, they would, at all events, take especial care not to check it 
by a duty. But no ; they are so enamoured of bad and dear ploughs, and of had 
and dear implements and machinery of all sorts, that they impose all but prohibitory 
duties on foreign iron. Under Napoleon I. duties of 44 fr. and 110 fr. per ton were 
laid respectively on bar and sheet-iron ; and these, though justly objectionable for 
their too great magnitude, compared with its price, have since been raided till they 
amount, under Napoleon III., to 200 fr. {Si.) and 440 fr. (17/, 12s.) per ton 1 But for 
these monstrous duties iron would he as plentiful, and might be had as cheap, in Fiance 
as in England. They, however, more than double its cost; while this forced scarcity 
and high price of the most important industiial agent, paralyses agriculture and all 
the more important arts, and brings them almost to a stand.— ( Journal des Debuts 25th 
July, 1853.) And for what is this immense sacrifice incurred?—to gratify the rapa¬ 
city of a handful of forest proprietors, who contend that they -would suffer were 
foreign iron admitted duty free, or at a moderate duty 1 The French do not kill the 
goose for the sake of the eggs, but for the offal she has picked up. 

It would he a libel on an intelligent people to suppose that such a system should be 
permanent. But our policy cannot be affected by its duration. The French may, 
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if so disposed, prefer monopoly to freedom, and scarcity to abundance. Our business 
is to deul with all the world on fair and liberal principles, without inquiring or caring 
what may be the folly or the wisdom of others. 

The great articles of importation into the U. Kingdom from France consist of 
brandy, wine, madder, silk manufactures and raw silk, wheat and wheat flour, gloves, 
hoots and shoes, eggs, fruits, skins, books, &c. It should, however, be observed that 
a large proportion of the imports ot raw and thrown silk consists, in fact, of imports 
from Italy, which come to us, in transitu , through France. 

The great articles of export from this country to France consist of copper and copper 
manufactures, coal, linens and linen yarn, cotton manufactures, including lace and 
patent net; horses, hardware and cutlery, machinery, wool, hosiery, &c. 


An Account exhibiting the Quantities and Values of the various Articles of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufacture exported from the United Kingdom to France during each of the Four Year* 
ended with 1851. 


A rticles. 


1818. | 

1819. 

18.50. 

1851. j 


Quantl- 

Declared 

Value*. 

Quanti¬ 

ties. 

Declared 

Values. 

Quanti¬ 

ties. 

. 

Declared 

Values. 

Quanti- 

Declared 

Alkali, soda - 

cwl. 

757 

£ 

215 

14,033 

£ 

3,665 

1,806 

£ 

8 SO 

3,8.34 

£ 

2,021 

ApolHbcary wares 


827 

3,892 

2,662 

11,630 

3,479 

16,947 

2,810 

14,141 

Apparel, slops and haber¬ 
dashery - 

value 


16,634 

20,999 


26,321 


26,911 

Arsenic .... 

CVVt. 

1,175 

87 S 

3,425 

2,190 

8,702 

4,0)6 

5,382 

2,093 

lleer and ale 

iarrels 

tlti 

1,608 

920 

2,608 

1,289 

3 831 

1,608 

4,579 

Hooks, printed 

Cabinet and upholstery wnres - 

cwt. 

243 

4,309 

403 

7,053 

470 

8,8 23 

541 

9,281 



3,931 


5,796 


5,838 


6,881 

Caoutchouc, manufacture, of - 



152 


1,082 


2,9 >6 

61,481 

6,923 

dement and cement stone 


19,630 

4,0.31 

20,128 

3,9.53 

52,32" 

7,797 

10,3110 

China clay and Chinn stone - 

_ 

40,32(1 

2,969 

65,501 

4,590 

75,711 

5,209 

80,884 


Coals, cmdeis and culm 

Copper, uri wrought, in bricks, 

tons. 

363,930 

197,1.38 

563,G39 

199,765 

612,515 

219,071 

602,808 

211,076 

cwt 

32,034 

»,OHI 

143,795 

76,929 

335,035 

91,338 

399,015 

62,713 

276,0 vs 

wrought, m sheets nails, Ate- 


4,870 

2,101 

8,20.5 

1,391 

5,002 

918 

3,590 

of ail other sort* 


314. 

2,918 

7«7 

4,307 

267 

1,684 

3K 

308 

Cotton n>iinufn> tures; 

C throe*, muslins, fustians. 
Ate. 

yards 

2,870,703 

4.3,030 

3,218,290 

61,899 

5,042,028 

123,088 

3,927,821 

98,111 

Lace and patent net 

— 

i,826,790 

17,736 

6,.57b,13o 

2.5,871 

5,672,704 

31,712 

3,888,713 

22,004 

Hosiery and small ware* 

value 

4,8. >9 

7,316 


12,705 


12,082 

Cotton twist and yarn - 

ibs. 

39,811 

9,352 

81,370 

26,561 

126,862 

31,916 

68,619 

25,531 

Cows, oxen, and bulls - 


10 

75 

4,192 

22 

567 

16 

452 

Earthenware of all sorts 

pieces 

29,226 

1,028 

87,167 

• 

1,621 

129,791 

2,856 

296,871 

5,091 

Fish of all sorts - 

vulue 

5,369 

12,511 

6,6.39 


11,008 

Flax, dressed 

ru e. 

941 

1,911 

281 

581 

2,081 

5,084 

9,312 

19,187 

Fuel, m inular-tured 


3911 

210 

1,901 

1,028 

3,1.58 

1,753 

7,879 

4,113 

Hardwares and tutlery - 


7,222 

51,581 

9,-39 3 

79,153 

9,150 

98,186 

8,767 

87,152 

Hides, raw, cow or ox • 




5,186 

2,055 

42,322 

18,817 

7,940 

4,049 

Hops - 


13 

7.5 

7 

26 

660 

4,370 

Horse* - 


333 

17,455 

764 

36,073 

960 

45,081 

827 

35,886 

Iron and steel, unwrought: 

"on 

tons. 

7,693 

24,165 

9,531 

23,202 

11,713 

29,7.34 

12,031 

27,512 

liar, bolt, and rod iron 


978 

7,482 

1,571 

11,602 

1,432 

10,108 

77" 

5,107 

Cost it mi - 


It 

219 

90 

2,121 

61, 

613 

10 

176 

S,e< l, unwrought 


31 

2,386 

92 

4,591 

18.3 

6,9"8 

119 

5,2.48 

Iron, wrought, of all sorts « 

1 .end and snot 


1,128 

22,711 

1,136 

18,567 

1,827 

22,430 

1,722 

21,311 


17 

283 

251 

3,996 

2,837 

45,418 

2,010 

31,522 

I Leather, wrought and unwrought )hn. 

5,303 

270 

11,085 

704 

12,189 

1,138 

37,177 

1,797 

Saddlery .mil harness 

value 

219 


701 


917 


915 

Linen ninnut tetures, entered 
by the yard 

yards 

800,598 

45,568 

1,518,245 

81,513 

1,587,039 

90,222 

1,353,097 

76,189 

Tliread, tapes, *uicl small 

wares - 

value 


2,566 

4,281 

. 

4,420 

. 

1,403 

1 .Inen yarn - 

Ills. 

259,321 

23,003 

512,334 

50,213 

690,602 

69,261 

863,777 

64,888 

Mac.dnery and mill work, 

value 

. 

13,131 

. 

2,13.5 


4,000 


6,134 

Machinery not spec ill; ally de¬ 
scribed - 



22,067 

. 

24,775 

. 

55,107 


71,016 

Painters’ colours 



3,921 


6,28.5 


6,465 


8,881 

Pictures and prints 



2,232 


3,024 


3.653 


9,160 

Plate, platetl ware, Jewellery 
and watches 


. 

2,145 


5,61.5 


10,69,8 


11,033 

Platting tor hats 


8,153 

2,833 

1 

8.0G3 

5,7.38 

* 12.618 

8,284 

*10,082 

5,217 

[ Salt - - - bushels 


26.3,772 

5,698 

111,829 

1,5b 2 

42,927 

532 

Silk manufactures : 

Studs, t*c. of silk only 

value 


14,205 


29,712 


31,483 


35,385 

Silk mixed with other ma¬ 
terials 

_ 

. 

4,309 


11,813 


8,277 

. 

9,258 

Silk, thrown 

lbs. 

9,688 

6,60 ( 

42,578 
30b,615 

31,778 

* 2.3,950 

18,667 

21,409 

17,416 

Silk twist and yam 


121,999 

32,296 

83,610 

390,82s 

118,02.3 

317,671 

97,952 

Skins, calf, undress, d - 

dor. 

142 

166 

.49 l 

660 

5.164 

9,023 

3,251 

4,193 

Sheep and Lambs’ - 

numb. 

22,081 

793 

78,634 

2,718 

128,031 

4,686 

124,974 

4,911 


value 


1,731 

4,009 


4,907 

5,126 

Sugar, refined ... 

cwt. 

1,721 

3,082 

• 127 

215 | 

784] 

1,478 

3,96*0 

5,160 

Tin, unwrought 


3,212 

12,480 

7,641 

30,010 

8,333 

31,146 

6,501 

26,510 

plates - 

value 


3,308 


11.491 


9,324 


12,9 lh 

Wool, sheep and lamb*’ 

lbs. 

1,882,303 

83,11.3 

8,182,812 

399,2.32 

8,291,052 

430,847 

3,210,449 

267,217 

of other sorts 


5,323 

2,435 . 

7.623 

2,825 

6,324 

5,992 

14,135 

10,283 

Woollen and worsted-yam 

— 

133,236 

22,637 

301,959 

51,952 

313,531 

76,522 

371,810 

74,3.41 

Woollen manufacture*: 

Entered by the piece 

piece* 

29,1611 

48,809 1 

41,401 

71,929 

49,000 

95,853 

35,174 

79,011 

yard 

yards 

953,723 

37,736 

1,340,009 

51,495 

985,0.47 

46,578 1 

796,360 

40,028 

Hosiery and small ware* - 

value 

2,06.3 

* 

.5,011 

• 3,192 | 

3,340 








ccount of the Quantities and declared Values of the Principal Articles exported from the United Kingdom to France, and of the Total declared Value of the Exports to the same, since 1818. 
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Account of the Official and Real Value of all Exports from the U. Kingdom to France, in each Year, 
since 1x21 ; distinguishing British from Colonial rroduce; also, an Account of the Official Value ol the 
lmpoits fiom France, and of the Duties on the same, in each Year. 


Years. 

Official Value of Exports from the U. Kingdom to France, j 

Declared Value of 
British and Irish 
Produce and Manu¬ 
factures exported 
to France. 

Imports into the 

17. Kingdom 
from France: 
Official Value. 

.4 mount of 
Duties on 
Imports 
from 
France. 

British and Irish 
Produce and Manu¬ 
factures. 

Foreign and Colonial 
Merchandise. 

Total Exports. 


£ 


d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

t 

d. 

£ 


ft. 

£ t. 

d. 

£ 

1 82 1 

182,101 

2 

4 

1,0.17,100 

1.1 

6 

1,4 19,.V14 

17 

9 

418,265 

IS 

5 

865,616 12 

9 

1,501,4.10 

1 s 22 

340,810 

1.1 

1 

' 839,160 

11 

4 

1,18.1,961 

6 

5 

1.17.009 

2 

.1 

878,272 16 


1,610,329 

IS VI 

211,817 

12 

11 

741,171 

16 

4 

986,112 


3 

119,616 

4 

1 

1,115,800 7 

0 

1.72.1,827 

1X24 

260,108 

9 

9 

864,100 

16 

4 

1,124,999 

6 

1 

138,615 

8 11 

1,516,733 17 

6 

1,8.38,4 1 1 

1X2.J 

279,212 

3 

7 

892,402 

18 

1 

1,171,615 

1 

8 

300,709 

0 

1 

1,8.3.1,981 12 

0 

1,967,199 

IS26 

426,810 

13 

9 

666,124 

10 

9 

1,082,944 

4 

6 

4X8,118 

6 

7 

1,247,426 0 

6 

2,037,165 

1X27 

416,726 

0 

8 

113,501 

12 

6 

650,229 

13 

2 

446,951 

0 

9 

2,625,747 11 10 

2,0 78,8.11 

1828 

448,915 

2 

7 

195,4 97 

9 

2 

614,412 

11 

9 

498,917 

12 

0 

3,178,825 .3 

9 

2,176,233 

1829 

609.9 0 

1 

3 

117,896 

1 1 

6 

847,817 

12 

9 

491,188 

.3 

1 

2,086,99.3 10 

0 

1,96.1,257 

18.10 

486,284 

0 

1 

181,066 

1 

6 

667,149 


6 

47.1,88 I 

3 

2 

2,328,48.3 1 1 

1 


1811 

6.Vi,<J27 



27.6,081 

19 

7 

892,009 

13 

0 

602,688 

0 


.1,056,154 12 


1,936,698 

1812 

817.487 



621,8:2 

0 

0 

1,109,109 

0 

0 

674,791 

0 

0 

2,412,894 0 

0 

2,271,219 

1X11 

997.121 


0 

314,317 

0 

0 

1,111,618 

0 


HIM,333 

0 

0 

2,57 7,21.1 0 


2,015,540 

1K.31 

1,280,667 

0 

0 

7.16,923 


0 

1,827,190 

0 

() 

1,1 16,881 

0 

0 

2,808,216 0 


2,056,651 

1M5 

1,561,9 17, 


0 

7)11.1,116 

0 

0 

2,007,201 

o 

0 

1,4.1.1,636 


0 

2,716,9'MJ 0 

0 

1,916,(.89 

18.36 

1,700,1,61 



(.14,910 

0 


2,141,615 


0 

1 ,.191,381 

0 


3,125,978 0 

0 

1,97.1,492 

1817 

2,016,814 

0 

0 

819,207 

o 

0 

2,870.0.)! 

0 

0 

1,61.3,201 

0 

0 

2,707,587 O 

0 

1,900,618 ■ 

IMS 

1,191,923 

0 

o 

091,080 

0 

0 

1,885.001 

0 

0 . 

2,114,1 11 

0 

n 

3,131,119 0 

0 

1,988,267 

18 >9 

3,1 18,4 1(1 

(1 

0 

51 1,213 

0 

0 

3,632 till 

0 

0 

2,298.107 

0 

0 

4,022,526 0 

0 

1,986,0.16 

IS In 

1,113,667) 

0 

0 

(.27,(»18 

0 

0 

4,170,703 

0 

0 

2,378,1 19 

0 


3,771,751 0 

0 

1,913,"37 

1811 

4,709,188 

0 


SIM,,200 

0 

0 

5,615,788 

0 


2,9<>',0 12 

0 

0 

3,6.11,128 0 

0 

1,969,1.35 

1812 

6,106,8 42 

o' 

' 0 

681,872 


0 

6,190,714 

0 

0 

3,191,919 

0 

0 

1,160,609 O 

0 

2,059,631 

1841 

4,101,616 

0 

0 

7l>7., 1X7 

0 

0 

5,070,803 

0 

0 

2,611,898 


0 

3,387,711 0 

0 

1,741,660 

1814 

4,176,228 

0 

0 

828,918 

0 

0 

.1,204,170 

0 

0 

2,6’.6,259 

0 

0 

.3,687,878 0 

0 

1,879,799 

18 41 

4,i 88,8 11 


0 

846,4.11 

0 

0 

.1,015,296 

0 

0 

2,791 ,.'18 

0 

0 

4,097,0.0 t) 

0 

1,937 .97 1 

1S 1 6 

4,279,1 14 


o 

847,959 

0 

0 

6,127,071 

0 

0 

2,711,963 



1,486,232 0 

o 

1,715,615 

181" 

3,100,176 



970,1.77 

0 

0 

1,171,253 

0 

0 

2,154,183 



J ,792,663 O 

0 

1,667,754 

1 S 18 

1,916.688 


0 

•111,168 

o 

0 

2,391,156 

0 

0 

1,025,121 

0 


7,' .30,39 1 0 

0 

1,822,196 

IS JO 

1,01 1,119 


0 

1,4 11.909 

0 

0 

1,159,258 

0 

0 

1,9.11,269 

0 

0 

8.177,071 0 

0 

2,248,475 

1X7.0 

1.431,817) 


0 

1 ,222,77,6 

0 

0 

4,657,570 

0 

0 

2,401,9 76 

0 

0 

8,111.193 0 

0 

2,020,767 

| 18.71 

2,981,170 

0 

° 

1, 111,028 

0 

0 

4,496,198 

0 

0 

2.0'S.t63 

O 

O 

8.083,112 0 

0 

‘'.1 10 "1.8 


HAWKERS and PEDLARS. It is not very easy to distinguish between hawkers 
and pedlars. Both are a sort of itinerant retail dealers, who carry about their wares 
from place to place ; but the former are supposed to carry on business on a larger scale 
than the latter. They are subject to the same regulations. 

Regulations as to Hawkers and Pedlars. — The legislature has always looked with suspicion upon 
itinerant dcalei s ; and lias attempted, by obliging them to take out licences, and placing them under a 
sort o {surveillance, to lessen their numbers, and to hinder them from engaging in dishonest practices. 
But the resident dealer has so man) advantages on his side, that these precautions seem to be in a great 
measure superfluous. It should also be reeolleeted, that before shops were generally established in vii 
/ages and remote districts, hawkers and pedlars rendered material services to country people ; and evei 
now the competition which they excite is certainly advantageous. 


placed under the control of the commissioners of stamps. 

Hawkers and pedlars, unless householders or residents in the place, are not allowed to sell by auction 
to the highest bidder ; penalty f*0/. — ball to the informer, the other half to the king. But nothing in the 
act extends to hinder any person from selling, or exposing to'sale, any sort of goods, in any public, market 
or fair • or to hinder a haw ker or pedlar irom selling in a hired room, where lie is not a resident, provided 
such sale is not by auction. r . , ... . . 

Every hawker before he is licensed, must produce a certificate of good character and reputation, signed 
bv the clergyman and two reputable inhabitants of the place where lie usually resides. 

Every hawker must have inscribed, in Roman capitals, on the most conspicuous part of every park, box, 
trunk ease cart or other vehicle, in which he shall carry his wares, and on every room and shop in 
wvhich he shall trade and likewise on every hand-bill which he shall distribute, the words, *• Licfnsed 
Hawkfr ” Penalty in default, 10/. Unlicensed persons wrongfully using this designation forfeit 10/. 

Hawkers dealing in smuggled goods, or in goods fraudulently or dishonestly procured, aie punishable 
bv forfeiture of licence, and incapacity td obtain one in luture, besides being liable to all the other penal¬ 
ties, forfeitures, rtc. applicable to such illegal dealing. ...... . 

Bv stat 6 Geo 4 e MO. it is enacted, that any person or persons hawking, selling, or exposing to sale, 
»nv snirit’s on the streets, highways, \c., or m any boat or other vessel on the water, or in any place 
other than those allowed In this act, shall forfeit such spirits and 100/. for every such offence. Any per¬ 
son may detain a hawker of spirits, and give notice to a peace officer to carry the offender before a 

^Hawkers trading without licence are liable to a penalty of 10/. So also, if they refuse to show their 
licence on thedemand of any person to whom they offer goods for sale, or on the demand of any justice, 
mayor constable, or other peace officer, or any officer of the customs or excise. By 5 Geo. 4. c. M3., 
hawkers trading without a licence are punishable as vagrants. 

To force or counterfeit a hawker’s licence incurs a penalty of 300/. To lend or lure a hawker’s licence 
subjects lender and borrower to 40/. each, and the licence becomes forfeited. But the servant of a 
licensed hawker may travel with the licence of his master. 

Hawkers trading without a licence arc liable to be seized and detained by any person who may give 
notice to a constable, in order to their being carried before a justice of peace. Constables refusing to 
assist in the execution of the act are liable to a penalty of 10/. , . , 

Nothing in the act extends to prohibit persons from selling flsh, fruit, or victuals ; nor to hinder the 
maker of anv home manufacture from exposing his goods to sale in any market or fair, in every city, 
borough town corporate, and market town : nor any tinker, cooper, glazier, plumber, harness-mender, 
rir Other 'nerson. from going about and carrying the materials necessary to their business. 

a ntnele act of selling, as a p&rcel of handkerchiefs to a particular person, is not sufficient to constitute 
a hawker within the meaning of the statutes. — {Re* v. Little, B.613.) 

«» the 52 Geo 3. c. 108., no person, being a trader in any Mods, wares, or manufactures of Great Britain, 
and selling the same by wholesale, shall bn deemed a haflffer; and all such persons, or their agents, 
Celling by wholesale only, shall go from house to house, to any of their customers who sell again by whole* 
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■ale or retail, without being subject to any of the penalties contained in any act touching hawkers, ped¬ 
lars, and petty chapmen. 

No person committed under these acts for non-payment of penalties can be detained in custody for a 
longer period than 3 months. 

Hawkers exposing their goods to sale in a market town, must do it in the market-nlace. 

Persons hawking tea without a licence are liable to a penalty under 50 Geo. 3. c. 41.; and even though 
they had a licence, they would be liable to a penalty for selling tea in an unentered place. — ( Chitty's 
edit, of Burn's Justice, vol. ii. p. 1113.) 

Any person duly licensed to trade as a hawker and pedlar may set up any lawful trade in any place 
where lie Is resident, though he have not served any apprenticeship to the same, and, If prosecuted, he 
may plead the general issue and have double costs—(See Chitty's edit, of Burn's Justice, vol. ii. 
pp. 1102—1124.) 

The hawkers’ and pedlars’ duty produced in 1841,33.702/. gross revenue ; the charges of collection are 
very heavy, amounting to between 5,000/. and 6.000/. Whatever, therefore, may be the other advantages 
of this tax, it cannot, certainly, be said to be veiy productive. * 


HAY (Ger. Hew ; Du. Ilovi; Fr. Fain ; It Fieno; Sp. Ileno ; Lat. Faenujn'), any 
kind of grass, cut and dried for the food of cattle. The business of hay-making is said 
-to be better understood in Middlesex than in any other part of the kingdom. The great 
object is to preserve the green colour of the grass as much as possible, and to have it 
juicy, fresh, and free from all sorts of mustiness. 


The sale of hay within the bills of mortality, and 30milos of the cities of London and Westminster, is 
regulated by the act 36 Geo.S.c. 88. It enacts that all hay shall be sold by the load of 36 trusses, each 
trust weighing 56 lbs., except new hay, which is to weigh 60 lbs. till the 4th of September, and afterwards 
56 His. only ; so that till the 4 th of September a load of hay weighs exactly a ton, hut thereafter only 18 cwt. 
The clerk of the market is bound to keep a regular book for the inspection of the public, specifying the 
names of the seller, the buyer, the salesman, and the price of each load. Salesmen and factors are pro¬ 
hibited from dealing on their own account. 

There are three public markets in the metropollsfor the sale of hay and straw ; Whitechapel, Smithfield, 
and the Hay-market in the vicinity of the Regent's Park. The latter used formerly to be held in the 
street called the llaymarket. 

Straw is sold by the load of 36 trusses, of 36 lbs. each, making in all 11 cwts. 64 lbs. 

It is affirmed, we know not with what foundation, that considerable bauds are perpetrated in the sale 
of hay and straw. 


HEMP (Ger. Hanf; Du. Ilennip , Kcnnip ; Da. If amp ; Sw. Hampa ; Fr. Chanvre ; 
It. Canape; Sp. Cana mo; Hus. Konapli , Konopel; Pol. Konope ), a valuable plant (the 
Cannabis sativa of Linnaeus), supposed to be a native of India, but long since naturalised 
and extensively cultivated in Italy, and many countries of Europe, particularly Russia 
and Poland, where it forms an article of primary commercial importance. It is also 
cultivated in different parts of America, though not in such quantities as to supersede 
its importation. It is stronger and coarser in the fibre than flax ; but its uses, culture, 
and management are pretty much the same. When grown for seed, it is a very ex¬ 
hausting crop ; but when pulled green, it is considered as a cleaner of the ground. In 
this country its cultivation is not deemed profitable; so that, notwithstanding the en¬ 
couragement it has received from government, and the excellent quality of English 
hemp, it is but little grown, except in some few districts of Suffolk and Lincolnshire. 
The quantity raised in Ireland is also inconsiderable. — {Loudon s Encyc. of Agricult .) 


Exceedingly good huckaback Is made from hemp, for towels and common tablecloths. Low-priced 
hempen cloths aie a general wear for husbandmen, servants, and labouring manufacturers ; the better 
sorts for working farmers and tradesmen In the country ; and the finer ones, $ wide, are preferred by 
some gentlemen for strength and warmth. They possess this advantage over Irish and other linens, — that 
their colour improves in wearing, while that of linen deteriorates. But the great consumption of hemp is 
In the manufacture of sailcloth and cordage, lor which purposes It is peculiarly fitted by the strength of 
its lihre. English hemp, when properly prepared, is said to he stronger than that of every other country, 
Russia not excepted ; and would, therefore, make the best cordage. It is, however, but little used in that 
way, or in the making of sailcloth ; being principally made into cloth for the uses already stated. 

Hemp lias been cultivated In Bengal from the remotest antiquity, but not, as in Europe, for the purpose 
of being tnanlactured into cloth and cordage. In the Hindoo economy it serves as a substitute for malt; 
n favourite intoxicating liquor, called banga, being produced from it 1 This, also, is the use to which it is 
applied in Egypt—( M Mum's Orient. Commerce, <£r.) 

The p» ice of hemp fluctuated very much during the war. In consequence of difficulties in the way of 
its impm ration, it stood at a very high level from 1808 to 1814. This was the principal circumstance that 
originally brought lion cables into use ; and the extent to which they are now introduced, has contributed 
materially to diminish the consumption and importation of hemp— (Tooke on High and Low Prices , 
2d ed. p. 345.) 

We borrow the following particulars, with respect to the hemp trade of Petersburg, from the work of 
Mr. Borrisow on the commerce of that city : — 

Hemp forms a very important article of export from Petersburg, and deserves particular notice. It 
Is assorted, according to its quality, into clean hemp, or firsts ; out-shot hemp, or seconds ; half-clean hemp 
or thirds ; and hemp codilla. 

Of the first 3 sorts there are annually exported about 2,000,000 poods, the greatest part in English and 
American bottoms. It is brought to Petersburg, from the interior beyond Moscow, by water ; and its 
quality depends very much on the country in w hich it is produced. That brought from Karatshev is the 
best; noxt to this, that produced in Belev ; hemp from Gshatsk is considered inferior to the latter. 

As soon as the hemp is brought down in the spring, or in the course of the summer, it is selected and 
made up in bundles : both operations being performed by sworn selectors ( brackets ) and binders appointed 
by government for this purpose ; and it is a well-known fact, that this is done with great impartiality and 
exactness. 

A bundle of clean hemp weighs from 55 to 65 poods : ditto out-shot, 48 to 65 ditto ; ditto half-clean, 
40 to 45 ditto. (1 pood = 36 Ids. avoirdupois.) 

Binding of hemp is paid for at the rate of 2 roubles 50 copecks for clean, 2 roubles for oul-shot, and 1 rouble 
60 copecks for half-clean , per bundld; one half is paid by the seller, and the other half by the purchaser, 
ami is charged accordingly by their agents. A 

The expense ot selecting hemp is 50 copecWper bercovit* (or 10 poods), and is the same for every sort. 

To every bundle of assorted hemp is attached a ticket with the names of the selector, binder, and owner. 
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..nd the date and year Every bundle has also affixed to it a piece of lead, stamped on one side with tho 
name of the selector, and on the other with the sort of hemp and the time when it was selected. The 
external marks of good hemp are, its being of an equal green colour and free from spills; but its good 
quality is proved by the strength of the fibre, which should be fine, thin, and long. The first sort should 
be quite clean and free from spills ; the out-shot is le^s so ; and the half-clean contains a still greater 
portion o{ spills, and is moreover of mixed qualities and colours. 

As a perfect knowledge of the qualities of hemp and flux can only be acquired by experience and 
attention, agents usually employ men constantly occupied in this business, by which means they are sure 
of getting goods of the best quality, and have the best chance of giving satisfaction to their principals ; 
because, although the hemp is selected by sworn selectors, yet, owing to the quantity of business and the 
speed with which it must be executed, &c., there are often great differences in the same sorts. The 
charges arc in this way somewhat increased; but this is trifling in comparison of the advantage gained. 
The part separated, or picked out in cleaning hemp, is called hemp codilla ; it is generally made up in 
small bundles of 1 pood, which arc again, when shipped, bound together in large bundles, each consisting 
of about 30 small ones. 

Particular care must be taken to ship hemp and flax in fine dry weather; if it get wot, it heats and is 
totally spoiled. For this reason every vessel taking in hemp or flax is furnished with mats to prevent its 
getting damp. Hemp, being light and bulky, is, when stowed, forced into the hold by means of winches, 
which renders the operation of loading rather slow. 

It may be taken as a general rule, that the prices of hemp are highest in the months of May, June, 
July, and the early part of August; the demand for this article being then greatest, and tho exportation 
to North America being principally effected at tin’s season. Again, the prices of hemp are lowest in the 
month of September; the reason of which is, that the less opulent hemp-merchants return at the end of 
this month to their own country, in order to make new purchases for the ensuing year ; and rather than 
be detained, sell the remainder of thoir stock some roubles below the market price. This causes a general 
decline ; although an unusual demand for the article happening at the same time, or political events or 
rumours, occasionally produce a contrary effect. Two large warehouses, called ambares , are built in 
Petersburg, lor the special purpose of housing hemp, where the greatest order is observed. 

Account of the Quantities of Hemp imported into the United Kingdom during each of the 5 Years 
ending witli 1831 ; specifying the Countries from which they were impoited, and the Quantities 
brought from each. 


Countries. 

1847. 

1818. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

Russia - 

1’russla - 

Hanseatic Towns 

Holland ... 

Belgium ... 

France * • - 

Spain 

Italy, and the Italian Islands! 

Hg>pt 

British Territories in the East Indies • 
Philippine Islands 

United States of America . 

Other Parts ... 

Cn'ts. 

541,814 

86 

52 

1,32'J 

430 

751 

33,130 

954 

185,788 

17,532 

26,176 

2,789 

Ctrl*. 

510,207 

11 

171 

61,6 

151 

1,413 

7,532 

258,259 

3.3,361 

5,118 

2,256 

trots. 

611,518 

178 

720 

285 

386 

3 

26,437 

2 

360,362 

3 5,611 

4 

1,557 

Crvts. 

614,535 

1,068 

567 

1,330 

1,072 

6 

17,870 

398 

390,315 

15,662 
7,026 
2,742 

Cwts. 

672,312 

216 

560 

80 

1 

60S 

9 

10,260 

753 

500,023 

22,816 

1,569 
1,582 

Total 

[_813,861 i 

810.6.43 ! 

1,067,113 i 

L 1.062.521 

_L,301,188_ 


The duly to which hemp was formerly liable was repealed in 1843. 


Sixty poods of hemp and 40 poods of codilla make a last at Petersburg ; G3 poods make an English 
ton. — (pp. 47—'?2.) 

Riga hemp fetches a higher price than that of Petersburg. It is divided into 3 sorts : viz. rein, rhine, 
or clean, out-shot, and pass or half-clean. The following arc the prices of hemp, as quoted in the Lon¬ 
don markets, August, 1833: — 


Hemp, Riga Rliine- 

Petershurg, clean 

out-shot 

half-clean 

Italian 

Manilla 

Jute 

Sunn 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

37 0 0 to 37 10 0 per ton. 

30 0 0 — 36 10 0 - 

0 0— 0 0 0 — 

0 0 — 0 0 0 — 

00 — 000 — 

43 0 0 — 46 0 0 — 

0 0 — 24 0 0 — 

0 0 — 0 0 0 — 


0 

34 


22 

0 


We subjoin a statement of the various charges on the exportation of hemp from Petersburg, and on 
its importation into this country. 


Clean Hemp. — 1 bundle = 63 poods — t ton. 

Hou. cop. 
- 22 68 


Duty, 3 rou. 60 cop. per bercovltz 
.Additional duty, 1(1 per cent. - 
Quarantine duty, 1 pur cent. - 


sm 


R. 25 17 

Custom-house charges, 4 per cent. - - - 1 1 

Receiving, welching, and shipping, 3J rou. per 
bundle - •- - - - - - 3 75 

Bracking, 50 cop. ]>er bercovitz « - 3 15 

Binding, 40 coil, per ditto - - - 2 52 

Lighterage and attendance to Cronstadt, 8 rou. per 
bundle - - - - - - - 8,0 

Rebinding, «J rou. per bundle, 4 charged - - 1 12 

Brokerage, 60 cop. per ton - - - - 0 60 

R. 45 32 


Irokerage, | per cent, 
ommiaslon and extra charges, 3 per cent, 
tamps on drafts, i per cent. 1 , cent . 
brokerage, J per cent. / 9 p 


Charges of importation per ton, taking the price at 40/. per ton 

,/ 

Insurance, say 1/., and policy 
Freight, 52a. 6 d. per ton 


Customs and Russia dues 
Landing charges 
Hound dues 

Discount, 5} per cent. - 
Brokerage 


- £10 5 8 


In the above calculation, no allowance is made for damage ; 
which, if care be taken to select a good vessel and an early 
season, does not amount to much. The estimates nre neatly 
tlie lowest rates of charge- The insurance, indeed, is some¬ 
times as low rs 12s. 6 d. pet cent., and policy. That, however, 
is onlv in the very earliest part of the season ; It rises to 5/. per 
cent, in the autumn. 

Out-shot Hemp. — 1 bundle = 63 poods si 1 ton. 

Rou cop . 

Fixed charges • - - . - -46 II 

Othei charges same. 

Half clean Hemp. — 1} bundle as 63 poods =s 1 ton. 

Ron., cop. 

Fixed charges - - - - - - 48 71 

Other charges same. 
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Himp (Manilla) commonly called Manilla white rope. Mr. Crawfurd give* tho following account of 
this article: — “ Of the wild banana one kind ( Musa texttiis) grows in vast abundance in some of the 
most northerly of the spice islands. In the great island of Mindanao, in the Philippines, ft fills ©xtensive 
forests. From the fibrous bark or epidermis is manufactured a kind of cloth, in frequent use among the 
natives. It also affords the material of the most valuable cordage which the indigenous products of the 
Archipelago yield. This is known to our traders and navigators under the name of Manilla fope, and is 
equally applicable to cables, and to standing or running rigging.”— {Hitt, of Archipelago^ vol.l. p.41'2.) 

lIiiMP ( Indian), or Sunn and Jute. Sunn consists of the fibre of the crotolariaiuncea, a totally dif¬ 
ferent plant from the cannabis saliva, which, as already stated, is never used by the Hindoos for cloth 
or cordage. Sunn is grown in various places of Hindostan. The strongest, whitest, and most durable 
species is produced at Comercoily. During those periods of tho late war when the intercourse with 
the Baltic was interrupted, and hemp bore an enormous price, large quantities of sunn were imported ; 
but after the intercourse with the Continent was renewed, the importation of sunn ceased for several 
years. But within the last dozen years it lias been again imported to a considerable extent. It Is, how¬ 
ever, deficient in toughness. 

Jute consists of the fibres of two plants, called the chonch and isbund (Corchorus olilorius and Cor- 
chorus capsular is), extensively cultivated in Bengal, and forming, in fact, the material of which gunny 
bag* and gunny cloth are made. It fetches nearly though not quite as high a price as sunn. It comes 
into competition with flax, tow, and codilla, in the manufacture of stair and other carpets, bagging for 
cotton and other goods, and such like fabrics, being extensively used for these purposes in Dundee. But 
it is unsuitable for cordage ami other articles into which hemp is manufactured, from its snapping when 
twisted, and rotting in water. The quantities imported, and the prices, have fluctuated verv greatly 
during the last dozen years; but from 12/. to 15/. a ton appears to be a fair average price. When first 
introduced into this country, in 18] 5, the price of jute varied from 35/. to 40/. a ton. It was then, how¬ 
ever, very little used, and did not, in fact, begin to como into anything like general use as bagging till 
1827 or 1828. 

HEMP-SEED (Fr. Chenevh , Chcnevi; Ger. Hanfmat; It. Cnnnapuccia; Lat. 
Semen cannabinum ; ltus. Konopljanoe Senija ), the seed of hemp. The best hemp- 
seed is that which is brightest, and will not break when rubbed. It is used either as 
seed, or for crushing for oil, or as food for fowls. Previously to 1832 it was loaded 
with a duty of 2/. per quarter, which was then reduced to Is. per ditto, and in 1845, 
was wholly repealed. 

HERRINGS, and HERRING FISHERY. The herring ( Clupca harengus of 
Linnaeus) is a fish too well known to require any description. It is everywhere in high 
esteem, both when fresh and when salted. 

“ Herrings are found from the highest northern latitudes yet. known, as low as the 
northern coasts of France. They are met with in vast shoals on the coast of America 
as low as Carolina. In Chesapeake Bay is an annual inundation of those fish, which 
cover the shore in such quantities as to become a nuisance. We find them again in the 
seas of Kamtxcliatka ; and probably they reach Japan. The great winter rendezvous of 
the herring is within the Arctic circle: there they continue for many months, in order to 
recruit themselves after the fatigue of spawning; the seas within that space swarming 
with insect food in a far greater degree than those of our warmer latitudes. This mighty 
army begins to put itself in motion in spring. They begin to appear off the Shetland 
Isles in April and May. These are only the forerunners of the grand shoal, which 
comes in June; and their appearance is marked by certain signs, such as the numbers 
of birds, like gannets and others, whieh follow to prey on them; but when the main 
body approaches, its breadth and depth is such as to alter the appearance of the very 
ocean. It is divided into distinct columns of 5 or G miles in length, and 3 or 4 in 
breadth ; and they drive the water before them, with a kind of rippling. Sometimes they 
sink for the space of 10 or 15 minutes, and then rise again to the surface ; and in fine 
weather reflect a variety of splendid colours, like a field of the most precious gems. 

«« The first check this army meets in its march southward, is from the Shetland Isles, 
which divide it into two parts ; one wing takes to the east, the other to the western shores 
of Great Britain, and fill every bay and creek with their numbers : the former proceed 
towards Yarmouth, the great and ancient mart of herrings ; they then pass through the 
British Channel, and after that in a manner disappear. Those which take towards the 
west, after offering themselves to the IJcbricW where the great stationary fishery is, 
proceed to the north of Ireland, whete they meet with a second interruption, and are 
obliged to make a second division : the one takes to the western side, and is scarcely 
perceived, being soon lost in the immensity of the Atlantic; but the other, 4frat passes 
into the Irish Sea, rejoices and feeds the inhabitants of most of the coasts that border on 
it. These brigades, as we may call them, which are thus separated from the greater 
columns, are often capricious in their motions, and do not show an invariable attachment 
to their haunts. 

« Tliis instinct of migration was given to the herrings, that they might deposit their 
spawn in warmer seas, that would.mature and vivify it more assuredly than those ofth* 
frozen zone. It is not from defect of food that they set themselves in motion ; for they 
come to us full of tat, and on their return arc almost universally observed to be lean and 
miserable. \\ hat their food is near the pole, we are not yet informed ; but in our seas 
they feed much on the omscus marinus, a erustaecous insect, and sometimes on'their own 
fry. ♦ 
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** They are full of roe in the end of June, and continue in perfection till the beginning 
of winter, when they deposit their spawn. The young herrings begin to approach the 
shores in July and August, and are then from ^ an inch to 2 inches long. Though we 
have no particular authority for it, yet, as very few young herrings are found in our seas 
during winter, it seems most certain that they must return to their parental haunts 
beneath the ice. Some of the old herrings continue on our coast the whole year.”—* 
( Pennant's British Zoology.} 

'The herring was unknown to the ancients, being rarely, if ever, found within the Me- 
diteranean. The Dutch are said to have engaged in the fishery in 1164. The invention 
of pickling or salting herrings is ascribed to one Beukels, or Beukelson, of Biervliet, 
near Sluys, who died in 1397. The emperor Charles V. visited his grave, and ordered 
a magnificent tomb to be erected to his memory. Since this early period, the Dutch 
have uniformly maintained their ascendancy in the herring fishery ; but, owing to the 
Reformation, and the relaxed observance of Lent in Catholic countries, the demand 
for herrings upon the Continent is now far less than in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies. 

Importance of the Herring Fishery. Progress of it in Great Britain. — There is, perhaps, no branch of 
iiuluKtry, tile importance ol which has been so much over-rated as that of the herring fishery. For more 
than ‘2 centuries, company after company has been formed for its prosecution fishing villages have been 
built, piers constructed, boards and regulations established, and vast sums expended in bounties : and yet 
the fishery never got into a healthy state till it was left to its own resources. The false estimates that 
have been long current with respect to the extent and value of the Dutch herring fishery, contributed 
more, peihaps, than any tiling else, to the formation of exaggerated notions of the importance of this 
business. That the Hollanders prosecuted it to a greater extent, and with far greater success, than any 
other people, is, indeed, most true. There is not, however, the shadow of a giound for believing that 
they ever employed, as has often been stated, about 450,()()() individuals in the fishei y and the employments 
immediately subsen ient to it. We question whether they ever employed so many a** 50,000. At the 
time when the Dutch carried on the fishery to the gieatost extent, the entire population of the Seven 
United Provinces did not certainly exceed ‘2,400,000 ; and deducting a half for women, and from a half to 
two thirds of the remaining 1,‘200,000 for boys and old men. it would follow, according to the statement 
tn question, that every able-bodied tnan in Holland must have been engaged in the herring fisheiy 1 It 
is astonishing how such ridiculously exaggerated accounts ever obtained any circulation ; and still more 
so, that they should have been referred to and quoted, without, appaiently, any doubt being ever enter¬ 
tained of their authenticity, down to our own times ! * Had they been sifted ever so little, their falsehood 
would have been obvious ; and wc should have saved many hundreds of thousands of pounds that have 
been thrown away in attempting to rival that which never existed. 

It would be impossible, within the limits to which this article must be confined, to give any detailed 
account of the various attempts that have been made at different periods to encourage and holster up the 
herring fishery. In 1749, in pursuance of a recommendation in his Majesty’s speech at the opening of 
parliament, and of a report of a committee of the House of Commons, 500.000/. was subset ibed for carrying 
on the fisheries, under a corporation called * The Society of the Free British Fishery.” The Prince of 
Wales was chosen governor of the Society, whii h wag patronised by men of the fiist rank and fortune in 
the state But this Society did not trust entirely toils own efforts for success. The duties were remitted 
upon the salt used in the fisheries ; and besides this reasonable encouragement, a high tonnage bounty 
wan granted upon every buss fitted out for the deep sea fishery. In eonseunenec, many vessels were sent 
out, as Dr. Smith has truly stated, not to catch herrings, but to catch the bounty ; anu to such an extent 
was this abuse carried, that in 1759, when the tonnage bounty was 5 0s. the almost incredible sum of 
159/. 7s. fid. was paid as bounty upon even/ barrel of merchantable herrings that teas produced!—(Wealth 
oj Nations, p. 231.) But notwithstanding this encouragement, such was the waste and mismanagement of 
the Company’s affairs, that it was speedily destroyed. Smith says, that in 1791 hardly a vestige remained 
of its having ever been in existence. 

But notwithstanding this ill success, a new company w as formed, for nearly the same objects, in 1786, 
of which George 111. was patron. It has had nearly the same fate. “ For a season or two, busses were 
fitted out by the society ; but if every herring caught hUd carried a ducat in his mouth, the expense of its 
capture would scarcely have been repaid. The bubble ended by the society for fishing in the deep sea 
becoming a kind of building society, for purchasing ground in situations where curers and fishermen find 
it convenient to settle, and selling or letting it in small lots to them, at such advanc e of pi ice as yields 
something better than fishing profits.”—(See an excellent article on the Herring Fishery In the 11th 
Number of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.) 

In 1808, a fresh attempt w as made for the improvement and extension of the fishery. The act 48 Geo. 3. 
established a distinct set of commissioners for the superintendence of all matters connected with the 
fishery, and authorised them to appoint a sufficient number of fishery olHcers, to be stationed at the dif¬ 
ferent ports, whose duty is to see that the various regulations with respect to the gutting, packing, Ac. of 
the herrings, and the branding of the barrels, are duly carried into effect. In 1809, a bounty of 3/. per ton 
was granted on all vessels employed in the deep^ea herring fishery, of above 60 tons burden, but payable 
only on 100 tons ; and In 18‘20, a bounty of ‘20#. per ton, which, under certain specified circumstances, 
might be increased to 60s., was granted on all vessels of from 15 to CO tons, fitted out for the shore herring 
fishery ; and, exclusively of these bounties on the tonnagp, a bounty of 2s. a barrel was allowed on afi 
herrings cured gutted during the 6 years ending the 5th of April, 1815, and a bounty of 2s. f id. a barrel 
on their exportation, whether cured guttod or ungutted. During the 11 years ending the 6th of April, 
1826, the bounty on herrings cured gutted was 4s. a barrel. 

It is stated in the article already referred to, that the cost of a barrel of cured herrings is about 16#., 
the half going to the fisherman for the green fish, the other half to the curer for barrel, salt, and labour. 
The bounty of 4#. a barrel was, therefore, equal to half tho value of the herrings as sold by the fisherman, 
and to one fourth of their value as sold by the curer I In consequence of this forced system, the fishery 
was rapidly increased. The following statement, extracted from the Report of the Commissioners of the 
Fishery Boards dated 27th of July, 1843, shows the progress it has made since 1869: — 


* They seem to have been first set forth in a treatise ascribed to Sir Walter Raleigh ; and, what Is 
singular, they were admitted by De Witt into his excellent work, the True Interest of Holland. They 
have been Implicitly adopted by Sir John Barrow, in the article Fisheries in the Encyclopedia Bi t- 
tannica . 
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Abstract of the Total Quantity of White Herrings cured, branded for Bounty, and exported, in so far 
hs tiie same have been brought under the Cognizance of the Officers of the h isliery, during the under¬ 
mentioned Years, ending till 1844 on the ftth of April, and since then on the 5th of January, distinguish¬ 
ing each Year, and the Herrings cured gutted, irom those cured ungutted. 


Yuan. 

Total Quantity of Herrings cured. 

Total Quantity 
of Herrings 
branded. 

Total Quantity of Herrings exported. 

Gutted. 

Ungutted. 

Total. 

Gutted. 

Ungutted. 

Total. 


Barrels. 

Darrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels, 

1811 

65,130 

26,397* 

91,827} 

55,662* 

18,880 

19,253 

38,31.3 

1813 

89,900* 

63,587 § 

15.3,4.88} 

70,027* 

40,100} 

69,625 

109,725* 

1815 

105,372} 

54,767 

160,139} 

8.3.376 

68,938 

72,367* 

141,305? 

1817 

155,776 

36,567* 

192,343} 

140,018* 

115,480} 

2.3,148 

1.38,628} 

1819 

303,7774 

37,116} 

310,891 

270,022* 

212,301* 

li,86o* 

227,162 

1820 

347,190* 

36,301 

382,441* 

309,700} 

24 1,096 

9,120 

253,516 

1821 

413.308 

28,8871 

442,19 >3 

.36,3.872 

289,445} 

6,360 

291,805* 

1825 

303,397 

41,268} 

317,665* 

270,844* 

201,882* 

134 

202,010* 

1826 

340,118 

39,115} 

379,233} 

294,422* 

217,053* 

20 

217,073* 

1827 

259,171} 

29.324 

288,495} 

223,606 

165,741 

695 

16o,406 

1828 

339,360 

60,418 

399,778 

279,317* 

210,766 

893 

211,059 

1829 

300.2421 

55,737 

355,9791 

2.34,827 

202,81.3* 

3,062 

205.875} 

1830 

280,933* 

48,62.3* 

329,5.57 

218,118* 

177,776 

3,878} 

181,651* 

1831 

371.096 

68,274 

4.39,370 

237,085 

260,976 

3,927 

261,90.3 

1832 

313,1131 

49,547 

362,660} 

157,859* 

214,820 


2,679} 

217,490} 

1833 

353.6844 

63.279 


416,9644 

168,259* 

218,422 


2,255 

220,684* 

1834 

382,677* 

68,853 


451,531* 

178,000* 

269,133 


2,960 

272,093} 

1835 

217,2121 

60,074 


277,317 

85,0794 

156,229 


2,580 

168,805} 

1836 

399,334 

98,280 


49? ,6142 

192,317 

270,846 


2,547 

27.3,393* 

1837 

290,169 

107,610 


397.829* 

114,192 

187,2.38 


2,027 

189,265* 

1838 

382,100 

125,374 


1 507,7744 

111,552 

229,160 


5,997 

235,158 

1839 

382,229 

173,330 



153,659} 

2.3.3,690 


6,040 

239,730} 

1810 

405,379* 

138,505 


613,945 

152,231 

2.50,5.54 

1,968 

252,522 

1841 

431,157 

126,106 


557,2624 

154,189 

216,851 

3,286 

250,137 

1842 

489,620* 

177,624 


667,245? 

190,922} 

283,530 

1,206 

281,7.36 

1813 

442,290 

181,129 


623,4193 

162,71.3 



291,800* 

1844 

473,556} 

191,803 

665,359} 

182,988 



313,516} 

!Si« 

411,271 

121,375 

532,646 

142,473} 



24.3,191 

1847 

414,9154 

192.5351 

607,151 

156,278* 



255,714 

1813 

372,989* 

189,754 

562,743* 

116,500} 
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On looking at this Table, it is seen that the fishery made no progress under the new system till 1815, 
when the bounty was raised to 4s. This is a sufficient proof of the inctitious and unnatural state of the 
business. Its extension, under the circumstances in question, instead ol affording any proof of its being 
In a really nourishing condition, was distinctly the reverse. Individuals without capital, but who obtained 
loans sufficient to enable them to acquire boats, barrels, salt, Ac. on the credit of the bounty, entered in 
vast numbers into the trade. The market was most commonly glutted with fish ; and yet the temptation 
hold out by the bounty caused it to be still further overloadetf. Great injury was consequently done to 
those fish curers who possessed capital; and even the .fishermen were injured by the system. “ Most of 
the bouts employed in the fishery never touch the water hut during G weeks, from the middle or end of 
July to the middle of September. They are owned and sailed, not by regular fishermen following that 
vocation only, but by tradesmen, small farmers, farm-servants, and other landsmen, who may have suffi¬ 
cient skill to manage a boat at that season, but who do not follow the sea except for the 6 weeks of the 
herring fishery, when they go upon a kind of gambling speculation, of earning a twelvemonth’s income 
by 6 weeks’ work.” — ( Quailerhj Journal, No. 11. p.G53.) 

It has been often said, in vindication of the bounty system, that by extending the fisheiy it extended an 
important nursery for seamen ; but the preceding statement shows that such has not been its effect. On the 
contrary, it has tended to depress the condition of the genuino fisherman, by bringing a host of interlopers 
into the field ; and it has also been prejudicial to the little farmers and tradesmen, by withdrawing their 
attention from their peculiar business, that they may embark in what has hitherto been little less than a 
sort of lottery adventure. 

These consequences and tho Increasing amount of the sum paid for bounties, at length induced the 
government to adopt a different system. By an act passed in 1825. the bounty of 'is. 8 d. on exported 
herrings was made to cease in 1820, and Is. was annually deducted from the bounty of 4s. a barrel paid on 
gutted herrings, till it ceased in 1830. And the aRive table shows conclusively that those who contended 
that the best way to promote tho fishery was to let it alone, were in the ri^ht; the quantity of her¬ 
rings cured and the quantity exported having been both nearly doubled since the cessation of the 
bounties. Tho fishery is now, for the first time these hundred years, placed on a secure foundation ; 
the supply is proportioned to the real demand, while the genuino fishermen, and those curers who have 
capital or their own, are no longer injured by the competition of landsmen and others allured to the 
business by factitious encouragement and trading on capital furnished by government. 

The repeal of tho salt laws, and of the duty on salt, which preceded the repeal of the bounty, was of 
signal service to the fishery. It is true that salt used in the fisheries was exempted from the duty ; hut 
in order to prevent the revenue from being defrauded, so many regulations were enacted, and the diffi¬ 
culties and penalties to which the fishermen were in consequence subjected were so very great, that some 
of them chose rather to pay the duty upon th3 6alt they made use of, than to undertake compliance with 
the regulations. 

It is to be regretted, that when government repealed the bounty, it did not also abolish the “ Fishery 
Board,” and the officers and regulations it had appointed and enacted. So long as the bounty existed, 
it was quite proper that those who claimed it should be subjected to such regulations as govern¬ 
ment chose to enforce ; but since it has been repealed, we see no reason why the fishery should 
not bo made perfectly free, and every one allowed to prepare his herrings as he thinks best. It is said, 
indeed, that were there no inspection of the fish, frauds of all sorts would be practised: that the barrels 
would he ill made, and of a deficient size ; that tho fish would not be properly packed; that the bottom 
and middle of the barrels would be filled with bad ones, and a few good ones only placed at the top; 
that there would not bo a sufficiency of pickle, &c. But it is obvious that the reasons alleged in vin 
dication of the official Inspection kept up in the herring fishery, might be alleged in vindication of 4 
similar inspection in almost every other branch of industry. It is, in point of fact, utterly useless. It is 
an attempt, on the part of government, to do that for their subjects, which they can do better for them¬ 
selves. Supposing the official inspection were put an end to, the merchants and others who buy herrings 
of tiie curers would themselves inspect the barrels: and while any attempt at fraud by the curers would 
thus he effectually obviated, they would be left at liberty to prepare their herrings in any way that they 
pleased, without being compelled, as at present, to follow only one system, or to prepare fish in the same 
way for the tables of the poor as for those of the rich. So far, indeed, is it from being true that 
the inspection system tends to put down trickery, that there is much reason to think that Its effect is 
directly the reverse. The surveillance exercised by the officers is any thing but strict; and the official 
brand Is often affixed to barrels which, were it not for the undeserved confidence that is too frequently 
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placed in it by the unwary, would lie on the curer’s hand*. It is rather a security against the detection 
of fraud than against its existence. 

The grand object of the herring fishery “ Board ” has been to enforce such a system of curing as would 
bring British herrings to a level with those of tho Dutch. In this, however, they have completely 
failed ; Dutch herrings generally fetching double the price of British herrings in every market of Europe. 
Neither is this to be wondered at. The consumers or Dutch herrings are the inhabitants of the Nether¬ 
lands and of the German towns, who use them rather as a luxury than as an article of food, and who do 
not grudge the price that is necessary to have them in the finest order. The consumers of British her¬ 
rings, on the other hand, are the negroes of the West Indies, and the poor of Ireland and Scotland. 
Cheapness Is the prime requisite in the estimation of such persons; and nothing can be more entirely 
absurd, than that a public Board should endeavour to force the fish curers to adopt such a system in the 
preparation of herrings as must infallibly raise their price beyond the means of those by whom they are 
bought. Why should not the taste of the consumers be consulted as much in this as in any thing else ? 
It would not be more ridiculous to attempt to have ail cheese made of the Bame richness and flavour as 
Stilton, than it is to attempt to bring up all herrings to the standard of the Dutch. 

We do, therefore, hope that an end may be put to this system ; and that our legislators and patriots 
will cease to torment themselves with schemes for the improvement of the fisheries. The very best 
thing they can do for them is to let them alone. It is not a business that requires any sort of adventitious 
encouragement. Every obstacle to the easy introduction of fish into London and other places should 
certainly be removed ; but all direct interferences with the fishery are sure to be in the last degree 
pernicious. 

Of the 284,736 barrels of herrings exported from Great Britain in the year ending the 5th of April, 
1842, 187,953 went to Ireland, 5,7131 to places out of Europe (chiefly the West Indies), and 91,0694 to 
places in Europe other than Ireland. The exportation of herrings to the W. Indies has of late years 
rapidly declined, in consequence, no doubt, of the emancipation of the slaves. 

HIDES (Ger. Halite; Du. IJuiden; Fr. Peaux; It. Cuoja ; Sp. Pellejoa, Pieles; Rus. 
Koxhi ), signify, generally, the skins of beasts ; but the term is more particularly applied 
to those of large cattle, such as bullocks, cows, horses, &c. Hides are raw or green ; 
that is, in the state in which they are taken off the carcase, or dressed with salt, alum, 
and saltpetre, to prevent them from putrefying ; or they are cured or tanned. The hides 
ot South America aie in the highest repute, and vast quantities of them are annually im¬ 
ported. The customs duty formerly imposed on hides when imported was repealed by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1845. And, as was to be expected, the imports have since been 
very largely increased. The subjoined table shows the sources whence hides are prin¬ 
cipally brought, and the supplies furnished by each. 

N.B. The importation of infected or diseased hides, skins, hoofs, horns, &c., may bo prohibited by 
Order in Council. 


An Account of the Weight of the Hides imported into the United Kingdom in each of the Five Years 
ending with 1851, specifying the Countries whence the Hides were imported, and the Quantities 
brought from each. 



HOGSHEAD, a measure of capacity, containing 52^ Imperial gallons. A hogshead 
is eqTial to £ a pipe. — (See Weights and Measures.) 

HOLIDAYS, are understood to be those days, exclusive of Sundays, on which no 
regular public business is transacted at particular public offices. TKey are either fixed 
or variable. The variable holidays are, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Monday 
and Tuesday, Holy Thursday, Whit Monday and Tuesday. 


No holidays are kept by the Bank of England, the Customs, and the Inland Revenue Department, 
except Christmas-day, Good Friday, the Queen’s birthday, and such days as may be appointed by pro¬ 
clamation for the purpose of a getferal fast, or by warrant of the authorities. 
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HONEY (Du. Honig, Honing ; Fr. Miel; Ger. Honig ; It. Male; La t. Mel; Rus. 
Med; Sp. Miel), a vegetable juice collected by bees. “ Its flavour varies according to 
the nature of the flowers from which it is collected. Thus, the honeys of Minorca, 
Narbonne, and England are known by their flavours; and the honey prepared in dif 
ferent parts even of the same country differs. It is separated from the comb by dripping 
and by expression : the first method affords the purest sort; the second separates a less 
pure honey ; and a still inferior kind is obtained by heating the comb before it is pressed. 
When obtained from young hives, which have not swarmed, it is denominated virgin 
lumey. It is sometimes adulterated with flour, which is detected by mixing it with tepid 
water: the honey dissolves, while the flour remains nearly unaltered.’'—( Thomson'» 
Dispensatory .) 

By stat. 23 Eliz. c. 8. § 4., all vessels of honey are to be marked with the initial 
letters of the name of the owner, on pain of forfeiting 6s. 8d . ; and contain, the barrel 
32 gallons, the kilderkin 16 gallons, and the firkin 8 gallons, or forfeit 5s. for every gallon 
wanting ; and if any honey sold be corrupted with any deceitful mixture, the seller shall 
forfeit the honey, &c. 

HOPS (Ger. Jlopfen; Du. Hoppe; Fr. Houblon; It . Luppoli, Bruscandoli; Sp. 
Obion; Itus. Chmel Lat. Humulus Lvpulus). The hop is a perennial rooted plant, 
of which there are several varieties. It has an annual twining stem, which, when sup¬ 
ported on poles, or trees, will reach the height of from 12 to 20 feet or more. It is a 
native of Britain, and most parts of Europe. When the hop was first used for preserving 
and improving beer, or cultivated for that purpose, is not known—(see Ai.k) ; but its 
culture was introduced into this country from Flanders in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Hops are first mentioned in the Statute Book in 1552, in an act 5 & 6 Edward 6. c. 5. ; 
and it would appear from an act passed in 1603 (1 Jac. 1. c. 18.), that hops were at that 
time extensively cultivated in England. Walter Blithe, in his Improver Improved , pub¬ 
lished in 1649 (3d ed. 1653, p. 240.), has a chapter upon improvement by plantations 
of hops, in which there is this striking passage. lie observes, that “hops were then 
grown to be a national commodity ; but that it was not many years since the famous 
city of London petitioned the parliament of England against two nuisances; and these 
were, Newcastle coals, in regard to their stench, &c., and hops, in regard they would 
spnyl the taste of drink, and endanger the people : and had the parliament been no wiser 
than they, we had been in a measure pined, and in a great measure starved; which is 
just answerable to the principles of those men who cry down all devices, or ingenious 
discoveries, as projects, and thereby stifle and choak improvement.” 

After the hops have been picked and dried, the brightest and finest are put into pockets or fine bagging, 
and the brown into coarse or heavy bagging. The former are chiefly used in the brewing of line ales, 
and the latter by the porter brewers. A pocket of bops, if they be good in quality, well cured and tight 
trodden, will weigh about 1$cwt.; and a bog of hops will, under the same conditions, weigh about 
24 cwt. If the weight of either exceeds or falls much short of this medium, there is reason to suspect 
that the hops nre of an inferior quality, or have been badly manufactured. The brighter the colour of 
bops, the greater Is the estimation in which they are held. Fnrnham hops are reckoned best. The ex¬ 
pense of forming hop plantations is very great, amounting in some instances to from 701. to 100/. an acre ; 
and the produce is very uncertain, the crop being frequently insufficient to defray the expenses of culti¬ 
vation. 

The hon growers are placed under the surveillance of the excise, a duty of 2d. per lb. being laid on all 
hops produced in this country. A hop planter is obliged to give notice to the excise, on or before the 1st 
of August each year, of the number of acres he has in cultivation •, the situation and number of his oasts 
or kilns for drying : the place or places of bagging, which, with the storerooms or warerooms In which the 
packages nro Intended to be lodged, are entered by the officer. No hops can be removed from the rooms 
thus entered, before they have been weighed and marked by a revenue officer ; who marks, or ought to 
mark, its weight, and the name and residence of the grower, upon each bag, pocket, or package. Counter¬ 
feiting the officer’s mark is prohibited under a penalty of 100/., and defacing it under a penalty of 20/. 
A planter or grower knowingly putting hops of different qualities or values into the same bag or package, 
forfeits 20/. And any person mixing with hops any drug, or other thing, to change or alter the colour or 
scent, shall forfeit 5/. a cwt. on ail the hops so changed or altered. The malicious cutting or destroying 
of imp plantations may be punished by transportation beyond seas for life, or any term not less than 7 
years, or by imprisonment ami hard labour in a common gaol, for any terra not exceeding 7 years.-— 
{I.ottdan's Encu. Agriculture ; Stevenson's Surrey ; Burn's Justice, fyc.') 

The duty on hops of the growth of Great Britain produced, in 1842, 260,978/. 18s. lOfrf. The land un¬ 
der hops in England comprises about 52.000 acres, of which there are in Kent about 27,500, in Sussex 
10 500, in Hereford. 12,.500, in Worcestershire 2,000, &c. 

Hops exported from Great Britain are, on being again imported, to be treated as foreign, whether 
originally so or not. 

HORN (Du. Hoorn; Fr. Come; Ger. Horn; Lat. Cornu), a substance too well 
known to require any description. Horns are of very considerable importance the 
arts, being applied to a great variety of useful purposes. They are very extensively used 
in the manufacture of handles for knives, and in that of spoons, combs, lanterns, snuff- 
homs, &c. When divided into thin plates, horns arc tolerably transparent, and were 
formerly used instead of glass in windows. Glue is sometimes made out of the refuse of 
horn. We annually import considerable quantities. At an average of 1850 and 1851, 
the imports of foreign horn amounted to 3,727 tons and the exports to 979 tons. 

HORSE (Ger. Pferd; Du. Paard; Da. Hest ; Sw. Hast ; Fr. Cheval ; It. Ca¬ 
l'alio ; Sp, Cdballo ; Rus. Loschad; Pol. Kon; Lat. Equus ; Gr. ‘Iinroj), a domestic 
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quadruped of the highest'utility, being by far the most valuable acquisition made by man 
among the lower animals. 

There is a great variety of horses in Britain. The frequent introduction of .foreign 
breeds, and their judicious mixture, having greatly improved the native stocks. Our 
race horses are the fleetest in. the world ; our carriage and cavalry horses are amongst thd 
handsomest and most active of those employed for these purposes ; and our heavy draught 
horses arc the most powerful, beautiful, and docile of any of the large breeds. 

Number and Value of Horses in Great Britain. — The number of horses used in Great 
Britain for different purposes is very great, although less so, perhaps, than has been 
generally supposed. Mr. Middleton ( Survey of Middlesex, 2d ed. p. 639.) estimated the 
total number of horses in England and Wales, employed in husbandry, at 1,200,000, 
and those employed for other purposes at 600,000. Dr. Colquhoun, contrary to his usual 
practice, reduces this estimate to 1,500,000 for Great Britain ; and in this instance we 
are inclined to think his guess is pretty near the mark. In 1814, when the horses em¬ 
ployed in husbandry were taxed, the numbers of the various descriptions of horses in 
England and Wales, which paid duty, amounted to 1,204,307. But this account did 
not include stage-coach, mail-coach, and hackney-coach horses, nor did it include those 
used in posting. Poor persons keeping only one horse were also exempted from the 
duty ; as were all horses employed in the regular regiments of cavalry and artillery, and 
in the volunteer cavalry. In Mr. Middleton’s estimate, already referred to, he estimated 
the number of post-chaise, mail, stage, and hackney-coach horses, at 100,000; and from 
the inquiries we have made, we are satisfied that if we estimate the number of such horses 
in Great Britain, at this moment, at the like sum, we shall be decidedly beyond the 
mark. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be fairly estimated that there arc in Great Britain 
from 1,300,000 to 1,400,000 horses employed for various purposes of pleasure and 
utility. They may, probably, be worth at an average from 10/. to 12/., making their 
total value from 13,000,000/. to 16,800,000/. sterling, exclusive of the young horses. 

The duties begin to be charged as soon as horses are used for drawing or riding, and 
not previously. 


An Account of the Number of Horses charged with Duty In the Years ending the 5th of April, 1832, 
1841, and 1851, tlic Ratos of Duty, and the Produce of the Duties. 
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of the numbers exempted from the duty. This account Is not. however, to be relied on* inasmuch a» 
verv many of those whose horses are not liable to the duties never think of making any return*. By not 
attending to this circumstance, we inadvertently, in a former edition of this work, under-rated the num¬ 
ber of horses engaged in certain departments of industry. . . . . 

Influence of Railroads on Horses .—The statements now made, show the dependence that ought to be 
placed on the estimates occasionally put forth by some of the promoters of railroads atfd steam carriages. 
These gentlemen are pleased to tell us, that, by superseding the employment of horses In public convey¬ 
ances and in the regular carriage of goods, the full adoption of their projects will In the end enable 
1 000 000 horses to be dispensed with; and that, as each horse consumes as much food as 8 men, subsist¬ 
ence for 8,000,000 human beings will be provided ! To dwell upon the absurdity of such a statement 
would be worse than useless ; m r should wc haye thought of noticing it, but that it found its way into 
a report of a committee of the House of Commons. It is sufficient to observe, that supposing all the stage 
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and mail coache*, and alt the public waggons, vans, &c. employed in the empire, to be superseded by 
sthnm carriages, there would not probably be 130,000 horses rendered superfluous. The notion that 1 
horse consumes as much as 8 men, at least if we suppose the men to be reasonably well fed, is too 
ridiculous to deserve notice. 

The duties at present (18ft3) imposed on horses are respectively 3 l. 17*. on racehorses, and 1/. 1*. and 
. 10*. Gd. on other hordes. The rules for discriminating between the horses liable to the duty of 21*. and 
those liable to the smaller duty of 10*. 6d. are embodied in ihe act 16 &-17 Viet. c. 90. It also contains a 
lengthened statement of the exemptions from the duty. The latter comprise all horses kept bond fide for 
husbandry purposes \ but such bor6es may be rode, free of duty, to and from any place to which a burden 
shall have been carried or brought back, or to procure medical assistance. CavAlry horses in H. Ma¬ 
jesty's service are also exempted from duty •, a» a\;e the horses kept by field officers, adjutants, and sur¬ 
geons serving in militia regiments. 

Brood mares, while kept for the'sole purpose of breeding, are exempted from all duty. 

The facility with which horses may be stolen i>«s h>d to the enactment of several regulations with re¬ 
spect to their sale, &c. The property of a horse cannot be conveyed away without the express consentof 
the owner. Hence, a bond fide purchaser gains no property in a horse that has been stolen, unless it be 
bought In a/airf or an open market It is directed that the keeper of every fair or market shall appoint 
a certain'open place for the sale of horses, and one or more persons to take toll there, and keep the place 
from 10 in the forenoon till sunset. The owner’s property in the horse stolen is not altered by sale in a 
legal fair, unless it be openly ridden, led. wanted, or kept standing for one hour at least, and has been re¬ 
gistered, for which the buyer is to pay Id. Sellers orhorses in fairs or markets must be known to the toll- 
takers, or to some other creditable person known to them, who declares his knowledge of them, and en¬ 
ters the same in a book kept by. the toll-taker for the purpose. Without these formalities, the sale is 
void. The owner of a horse stolen may, notwithstanding its legal sale, redeem it on payment or tender 
of the price any time within 6 months of the time of the theft.— (Burn’s Justice of the Peace, Chitty's ed. 
voL iil. p. 264.) 

In order toobviate the facility afforded bv means of slaughtering houses for the disposal of stolen horse*, 
it was enacted in 1786 (26 Geo. 3. c. 71.),that all persons keeping places for slaughtering horses, geldings, 
shc. p, hogs, or other cattle not killed for butcher’s meat shall obtain a licence from the quarter sessions, 
firrt producing from the minister and churchwardens, or from the minister and 2 substantial house¬ 
holders, a certificate of their fitness to be intrusted with the management and carrying on of such busi¬ 
ness. Persons slaughtering horScs or cattle without licence are guilty of felony, and may be whipped 
and imprisoned, or transported. * Persons licensed are bound to affix over the door or gate of the place 
where their business is carried on, in legible characters, the words “ Licensed for slaughtering Horses , 
pursuant to an Act pasted in the ; 26'A Year of hu Majesty Kmg Oeo. III.” The parishioners entitled 
to meet in vestry are authorised to choose annually, or oltener, inspectors, who6e duty it is to take an 
account and description, &c, of every living horse, &c. that may be brought to such slaughtering houses 
to be killed, and of every dead horse that may be broogl\t to be flayed. Persons bringing cattle are lobe 
asked an account of themselves, and if it be not deemed satisfactory, they may be carried before a justice. 
This act does not extend to curriers, fcllinongers, tanners, or persons killing aged or distempered cattle, 
for the purpose of using or curing their hides in their respective businesses ; but these, or any other per¬ 
sons who shall knowingly or wilfully kill any sound or useful horse, &c., shall for every such offence 
forfeit not more than 20/., and not less than 10/. 

The stealing of horses and other cattle is a capital crime, punishable by death. The maliciously 
wounding, maiming, killing, &c. of horses and other cattle, is to be punished, at the discretion of the 
court, by transportation beyond seas for life, for any term not less than 7 years, or by imprisonment for 
any term not exceeding 4 years; and if a male, he may be once, twice, or thrice publicly or privately 
whipped, should the court so direct.—(7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 29. §25.; 7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 30. § 16.) 

French Trade in Horses .—The horses of France are not, speaking generally, nearly so handsome, fleet, 
or powerful as those of England. Latterly, however, the French have been making great efforts to im¬ 
prove the breed of horses, and have, in this view, been making large importations from England and 
other countries. At an average of the 5 years ending with 1827, the excess of horses imported into 
France, above those exported, amounted to about 13,000 a year.—( Bulletin des Sciences Geographiques, 
tom. xix. p. 5 ) The imports from England have, in some late years, amounted to nearly 2,0u0 no^svs. 

HOUSE DE ALERS, persons whose business it is to buy and sell horses. 

Every person carrying on the busine«s of a horse dealer is required to keep a book, in which he shall 
enter an account of the number of the horses kept by him for sale and for use, speciiyiug the duties to 
which the same are respectively liable ; tills hook is to lie open, at all reasonable times, to the inspection 
of the officers ; and a true copy of the same is to be delivered quarterly to the assessor or assessors of the 
parish in which the party resides. Penalty for non-compliance, 50/—(43 Geo. 3. c. 161.) Horse dealers 
are assessed, if they carry on their business in the metropolis, 25/.; and if elsewhere, 12/. 10*. 

In 1851 ;here were in the metropolis 61 horse-dealers, and iu other parts of Great Britain 742, making 
a total of 803. 

HUNDRED WEIGHT, a weight of 112 lbs. avoirdupois, generally written cwt. 


I. AND J. 

JALAP, or JALOP (Ger. Jalapp ; Fr .Jalap; It. Sciarappa; Sp. Julapa), the root 
of a sort of convolvulus, so named from Xalapa, in Mexico, whence we chiefly import 
it. The root, when brought to this country, is in thin transverse slices, solid, hard, 
weighty, of a blackish colour on the outside, and internally of a dark grey, with black 
circular stria?. The hardest and darkest coloured is the best; that which is light, 
spongy, and pale coloured, should he rejected. The odour of jalap, espeically when in 
powder, is very characteristic. Its taste is exceedingly nauseous, accompanied by a 
sweetish bitterness.— (Lewis's Mat. Med.; Braude's Pharmacy.) The entries of jalap 
for home consumption amounted, at an average of 1840 and 1841, to 44,962 lbs. a year. 
JAMAICA PEPPER. See Pimento. 

JAPANNED WARES (Ger. Japanische ware; Du. Japansch lakwerk ; Fr. 
Marchandises de Japrn), articles of every description, such as tea-trays, clock-dials, can¬ 
dlesticks, snuff-boxes, &c. covered with coats of japan, whether plain, or embellished with 
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painting or gilding. Birmingham is the grand staple of tbit manufacture, which is there 
carried otr to a great extent. Pontypool, in Monmouthshire, was formerly famous for 
japanning; but it # is at present continued there on a very small scale only. It is pro¬ 
secuted with spirit and success at Bilston and Wolverhampton, 

JASPER (Ger. Jaspiss; Du. faspis; Fr. Jaspe; It. Diaspro ; Sp. Jaspe; Rus, 
Jaschma ). This stone is an ingredient in the composition of many mountains. * It oc¬ 
curs usually in large amorphous masses, sometimes in round or angular pieces; its fUc- , 
ture is conchoidal; specific gravity from 2 to 27. Its colour arc various: When hebt£d 
it does not decrepitate: it is usually divided into 4 species, denominated Egyptian jasper/ 
striped jasper, porcelain jasper, and common jasper. It is sometimes employed by 
jewellers in the formation of seals. 

JERSEY. See Guernsey. ' - . 

JET, or PITCH COAL (Du. Git , Zwarte barnsteen ; Fr. Jais, Joy el; Ger. Go got; 
It. Gagatfty Lustrino ; Lat. Gagne, Gagates ), of a black, velvet colour, occurs massive, 
in plates; sometimes in the shape of branches-of trees, but without a regular woody 
texture. Internal lustre shining, resinous, soft; rather brittle ; easily frangible: specific 
gravity 1*3. It is used for fuel, and for making vessels and snuff-bo^cs. In Prussia it 
is called black amber, and is cut into rosaries and necklace^. It is distinguished by its 
brilliancy and conchoidal fracture. — ( Thornton's Chemistry .) 

JETSAM, See Flotsam. „ 

IMPORTATION and EXPORTATION^ the bringing of commodities from 
and sending them to other countries. A very large portion of the revenue of Great 
Britain being derived from customs duties, or from duties on commodities impoited from 
abroad; and drawbacks being given orj many, and bounties on*a few articles exported ; 
the business of importation and exportation is subjected to various regulations which 
must be carefully observed by those who would avoid incurring' penalties, and suojecting 
their property to confiscation. The regulations referred to are. embodied in the Customs 
Consolidation Act, 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107., which came into Operation on the 20th 
August, 1853. We subjoin an abstract of such portions of this statute as relate to im¬ 
portation, exportation, &c. 

Customs Consolidation Act op 1853, tub 16 & 17 Vict. cap. 107. 

The first 8 clauses of the Act relate to the appointment of Officers of Customs, and need not be hero 
referred to. 

Clauses 9 to 14 relate to the appointment of Ports, Quays, Warehouses, Sqffbrahce Wharfs, Landing 
and Boarding Stations. 

Clauses 15 to 17 relate to the licensing of Agents for the transacting of business relating to the Entry 
and Clearance of Ships, Goods, and Baggage , and of Lightermen Jor the carriage qf goods to and from 
importing and exporting ships. 

Clauses 18 to 28 relate) to the Collection, Management, and Custody qf Duties of Customs, and the 
Payment qf Drawbacks and Allowances. 

As to Disputes and Controversies between tub Importer op Goods and tub Officers op 
Custom* as to the DutT due on such Goods. 

In case of Dispute , Importer to deposit the Duty demanded. — If any dispute shall Arise as to the 
proper rate of duty payable in respect of any goods imported Into the U. K., and admissible for hoino 
Consumption, the importer or consignee, or his agent, shall deposit in the hands of the collector of the 
customs at the port of importation the amount of duty demanded by such collector ; and such deposit 
shall be deemed and taken to be the proper duty payable in respect of such goods, unless an action or 
suit shall be brought or commenced by the importer of such goods within 3 months from the time of 
making such deposit, in one of H. Majesty’s courts oflaw at Westminster, Dublin or Edinburgh, against 
such collector, for the purpose of ascertaining whether any and what amount of duty is due and payable 
upon such goods ; atid, upon payment of such deposit, and passing a proper entry for such goods, by the 
importer, consignee, or agent, such collector shall thereupon cause the said goods to be delivered in 
virtue of such entry.—§ 29. „ Tt , . ... 

Deposits to be carried to Consol dated Fund — Where such deposit shall have been made as aforesaid 
the same shall be paid by the said collector to the Receiver General of Customs, to be by him carried 
to the Consolidated Fund of the U. K.; and in case no action shall be brought within the time herein¬ 
before limited for that purpose, such deposit shall bo retained and applied to the use of H Majesty, In 
the same manner as if the same had been originally paid and received as the duty due and payable on 
such goods ; and in case such action shall be so brought, and it shall thereupon be determined by due 
course of law that the duty so demanded and deposited was not the proper duty due and payable upon 
such goods, but that a less duty was payable thereon, then the difference between the sum so deposited 
and the duty so found to be due, or the whole sum so deposited, as the case may require, shall forth, 
with be returned to such importer, with interest thereon after the rate of 6 per cent, per annum for the 
period during which the sums so paid or returned shall have been so deposited ; and such payment shall 
be accepted by such importer in satisfaction of ail claims in respect of the importation of such goods 
and the duty payable thereon, and of all or Any damages and expenses Incident thereto, except costs of 
suit, as next hereln-after provided; that is to say, provided always, that the party to such action or suit 
in whose favour a verdict shall be given shall be entitled to his costs of suit as between party and party 
against the other party to such action or suit—such costs to be taxed by the proper officer of the court 
In which Such action snail be brought, In the usual way; and if such verdict shall lie given against, the 
plaintiff in such action or suit* the costs so taxed as aforesaid shall be recoverable and recovered against 
the plaintiff in the same manner as damages and costs in an ordinary action or suit in such court are 
recoverable by law: but If such verdict shall be given against the collector as defendant to such suit, the 
costs so taxed as aforesaid shall be paid by the Commissioners of Customs out of any monies arising 
from the duties of customs.— $ 30. . < 
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As TO Complaints and Dispute* between Merchant* and other* 4nd tub Offices* of Customs, 
tub public Investigation thereof, and Inquiries touching Matters relating to the Customs, 
and tub Conduct of Officers or others concerned therein. 

' Disputes and Inquiries in London. — If In the port of London any dispute ariseJbetween any masters 
or owners of ships, merchants, importers, consignees, shippers, or exporters of goods, or their agents, 
or licensed agents, and any officer of customs, with reference to the seizure pr detention of any snip or 

( roods, or to any apparently accidental omission, inadvertence, or nojtcompMance with the laws olr regu- 
ations relating to tne customs, or touching the withdrawal of agents’ licences, It shall be lawful for the, 
Commissioners to dispose of or determine such dispute in such manner as they may deem just. — \ 31* 
Power to remit or mitigate Penalties. — If upon consideration of the facts and circumstances out of 
which such dispute shall have arisen the Commissioners of Customs shall be of opinion that any penalty 
or forfeiture has been incurred by any such master, owner, merchant, importer, consignee, shipper, 
exporter, or agent, the sAid Commissioners may, in case they shall be or opinion that the penalty ought 
to be remitted, remit and forego the same accordingly, or in case they shall "be of opinion that a miti¬ 
gated penalty should be imposed and enforced, mitigate any such penalty or forfeiture to such amount 
as they may deem a sufficient satisfaction for the breach of law or regulation complained of^— $ 32. 

Appeal to open Court. — In cn*o any such master, owner, merchant, importer, shipper, exporter, or 
agent shall feel himself aggrieved by the determination of the Commissioners of Customs in any of the 
cases aforesaid, or have any ground of complaint against any officer of customs in respect of anything 
done or omitted to be done by such officer in or about the execution of hi* duty, the party so feeling 
himself aggrieved shall, upon an application in writing to the Commissioners of Customs, which appli¬ 
cation shall state the substance or his complaint, or the reasons of his dissatisfaction with such deter¬ 
mination, be entitled to have the facts and circumstances of such complaint or determination inquired 
Into by one of the said Commissioners, in the manner following : — § 33.* 

Commissioner to conduct public inquiry. — Upon receipt of such application as aforesaid the Commis¬ 
sioners of Customs shall depute one of such Commissioners to inquire into the subject matter of such 
application, for which purpose a suitable apartment shall be provided, to which the parties complaining 
and the parties complained against, and their agents and witnesffis, and ail other persons interested or 
dcsirous'of attending, shall have free access ; and the Commissioner so deputed shall receive the state¬ 
ment of the complainant or his agent or attorney, and hear any reasons which he or they may advance 
)n support of bis complaint, and the said Commissioner shall take or cause to be taken any evidence on 
oath which the said complainant tnay offer and adduce in support of his complaint, and write down or 
cause to be written down and report the substance of such evidence in a narrative form, and his opinion 
thereon and on the arguments, if any, adduced on the hearing of the case, for the information of the 
said Commissioners; and in like manner the Commissioner so deputed as aforesaid shall lake and write 
down or cause to be taken down and written, and report, for the information of the said Commissioners 
of Customs, any evidence which may be oflVred in support of such determination of the Commissioners, 
or in case of a complaint against an officer such exculpatory evidence as the officer complained against 
may offer or adduce ; and the course of proceeding with respect to the taking of such evidence and the 
Conduct of such inquiry shall be in as close conformity as tiie nature of such inquiry will admit with the 
practices adopted before Justices on inquiries had before such Justices— I 34. 

Commissioners to prosecute or decide. — The Commissioners of Customs, upon the evidence so 
reported to them, shall either determine to prosecute, if they deem it a proper cose for prosecution, or 
decide the case upon such evidence, and make their order thereon accordingly, which order shall be 
communicated by a Commissioner in open court either on the same day or a future day to be appointed 
at the hearing for that purpose; and every order of the Commissioners of Customs, made upon consi¬ 
deration of the facts, circumstances, and evidence so reported by the Commissioner by whom such 
Inquiry shall have been holden, shall, in case any penalty or mitigated penalty or forfeiture shall be 
adjudged by such order to be paid or enforced, be of equal force, validity, and effect as any conviction 
for penalties which any Justice or Justices is or are now empowered by law to make, and upon the pro¬ 
duction of any such order of any two or more of the Commissioners of Customs to any Justice or Justices 
of the Peace it shall be lawful for such Justice or Justices to enforce such order, in the same manner 
and by the like authority as such Justice or Justices is or was now empowered to enforce orders under 
tho act 11 A 12 Viet. cap. 43.. unless the party against whom such order havebeen made shall, within 
one week after the same shall have been communicated as aforesaid, give notice In writing to the Com¬ 
missioners of Customs or to their solicitor that he refuses to abide by such order, in which case the 
Commissioners of Customs may direct such proceedings thereon as they may see fit, or the party against 
whom such order has been made shall have the same renrudy by action in any court having jurisdiction, 
including the “ Court of Requests of the City of London and the Liberties thereof,” as if no such 
hearing or order had been made: provided always, that if any such master, owner, importer, shipper, 
exporter,or agent (not wishing to resort lo such amw*al as herein-before provided) be desirous of stating 
his case personally to one of tne Commissioners of Customs, he shall be at liberty to do so on attending 
at the custom house during the sitting of the board on applying for that purpose. — ( 35. 

Power to keep Order. — The Commissioners of Customs deputed to inquire as aforesaid shall hare 
and exercise, while engaged in (he conduct of such inquiry, and to as full an extent as the same is now 
exercised by any Justice or Justices in Sessions, all necessary powers and authority to enforce order and 
propriety of conduct. — $ 86. 

Disputes and Inquiries at Outports. — Ii at any of the outports any dispute shall arise between any 
master or owners or ships, merchants, importers, consignees, shippers, or exporters of goods, or their 
agent or agents, and any officer of customs, with reference to the class of cases herein-before enume¬ 
rated as arising or occurring in the port of London, the like Inquiry shall be holden, the like course of 
proceeding adopted, the like mode of taking evidence pursued, the like accommodation for the parties 
concerned provided, the like authorities for maintaining order given, and, as nearly as may be, the like 
matters tn every respect done, as herein provided for inquiry into and conduct of similar proceedings in 
the port of London, save and except that the duty prescribed to be performed by one of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Customs deputed for that purpose’ shall be performed at such outports by the collector or 
comptroller or other officer of customs deputed for that purpose. —$ 37* 

Inquiries and Examinations may be conducted by Commission's, Surveyors General , S[C. — In any 
of the foregoing cases, or whenever it shall be neoesaary for the Commissioners of Customs or their 
officers to institute any inquiry to ascertain the truth or facts with respect to any complaint or matter 
relating to any business under their management or control or incident thereto, or the conduct of officers 
or persons employed therein, such inquiries shall and may be made or conducted by the Oommtsftonerq 
for the time being, or any one or more of them, or by any Surveyor General; Inspector General, Col¬ 
lector, or Comptroller, or other officer of the Customs, or by such person or persons as tbe Commis¬ 
sioners of Customs shall direct and appoint for that purpose; and when upon any such inquiry proof on A 
oath shaH bo required by the person so conducting tbe same, such person shall and may administer such 
oath to any person attending before him as aforesaid; and if any person so examined as a witness before 
■«ch person shall be convicted of giving false evidence on his examination on oath before the person 
conducting such.inquiry, every such person so convicted shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and snail be 
liable to the pains end penalties thereot-J 38. _ 
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Power to summon Witnesses. «*> Upon any such Inquiry or examination it shall be lawful for the Com¬ 
missioners ol' Customs, or any one or more of them, or for any such Surveyor General. Inspector Ge¬ 
neral, Collector, Comptroller, or other officer of the Customs, or person So authorised or directed by 
the Commissioners of Customs to conduct such inquiry or examination, to summon any person required 
as a witness to appear before the said Commissioners, Inspector General, Collector, Comptroller* Sur¬ 
veyor General, or other officer, or person authorised to conduct such inquiry.or examination, as the 
case may be, to attend on the hearing thereof at the time and place to be specified In such summons, to 
give evidence upon oath of the truth of any facts appertaining to such inquiry, or any other matter 
touching or relating thereto; and every person so summoned, having hif reasonable expenses for such 
attendance. If required, tendered to him at the time of service of such summons, who shall neglect or 
refuse to appear according to the exigency thereof, or who, having so appeared, shall refuse to take the 
oath, or shall refuse to give evidence, or to answer according to the best of his knowledge apd belief 
any question when thereunto required, shall for every such default or offence forfeit the sum of 
20/. — $ 39. 

Regulations for Conduct of Inquiries . —The Commissioners of Customs shall Prom time to time make 
such rutee ana orders for the proper conduct of such inquiries as aforesaid as may be expedient, and os 
in'their judgment shall be necessary or proper : and such rules and orders shall be observed on the con¬ 
duct of such inquiries, until annulled dr varied by the- authority of the said Commissioners. — $40. 

As jto the Importation, or Prohibition, Entry, Examination, Landing, and Warehousing 

op Goods. 


Importation and Prohibition. — It shall be lawful to import into the U. K. any goods which are not by 
this or any law in force at the time of importation thereof prohibited to be so imported, and to ware¬ 
house under the laws in force for the warehousing of goods, except as herein-affcer provided, in ware¬ 
houses duly approved for The warehousing of goods without payment of duty on the first enfry thereof, 
any goods subject to duties or customs the importation and warehousing whereof is not prohibited by 
any law in force at the time of such importation: provided always, that the duties on the following 
goods and on such other goods as the Commissioners of the Treasury may from time to time direct, 
shall be paid on the first importation thereof, and such goods shall not be warehoused either for home 
consumption or exportation; viz., corn, grain, meal, and flour, aud wood goods from British pos¬ 
sessions.— }4l. 

Time qf Importation of Goods and Time qf Arrivalqf Ships defined —If, upon the first levying or repealing 
of any dutv, or the first permitting or prohibiting of any importation, or at any other time, or for any 
of the purposes of this or any act relating to the customs, it shall trecome necessary to determine the 

K recise time at which an importation of any goods shall be deemed to have had effect, such time shall 
e deemed to be the time at which the ship importing such goods had actually come within the limits of 
the port at which such ship shall in due coursed>e reported and such goods be discharged , and il any 
question arfsq upon the arrival of any ship in respect ot any charge or allowance upon such ship, exclu¬ 
sive of cargo, the time of such arrival shall be deemed to be tlie time to which the report of such ship 
has been or ought to have been made. — % 42. 

Importation Direct. — No goods shall be deemed to be imported from any particular place unless they 
be imported direct from such place, and shall have been there laden on board the importing ship, either 
as the first shipment of such goods, or after the same shall have been actually landed at such place.—J 43. 

Prohibitions and Restrictions — If any goods enumerated or described in the following table of pro¬ 
hibitions and restrictions as “ goods absolutely prohibited to be imported,” shall be imported or brought- 
into the U. K., or if any goods enumerated or described in such table as.” goods prohibited to be imported 
except in transit, and ** subject to such regulations and restrictions as the Commissioners of the Treasury 
may direct, and duly reported as goods in transit accordingly” shall be imported Into the U. K., except 
in transit, in accordance with then regulations and restrictions, and so reported as aforesaid, or if any 
goods enumerated or described in such table as “ goods subject to certain restrictions on importation ” 
shall be imported or brought into the U. K. contrary to the prohibitions or restrictions contained )n such 
table in respect thereof, then and in every such case such goods shall be forfeited, an<J shall be destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of as the Commissioners of Customs may direct —{44, 


I L*Ith, or Duhlln, or ports appointed by the Commissioners of 
Customs, «r into the ports or Dover or Kolkeston direct from 
Calais or Boulogne, aud unless in ships of 50 tons burden or 
upwards. 

Spirits (not being perfumed or medicinal spirits), unless fit 
ships of At) tons burden at least, and in casks ot other vessels 
capable of containing liquids, each of such casks or other vessels 
being of the sire or content of VO gallons at the least, and duly 
reported, or in glass bottles or stone bottles not exceeding the 
size of 3-pint bottles, and being r< ally part of the cargo of (he 
importing ship, and duly reported. 

Tobacco and -snuff from the East Indies, and tobacco from 
the Turkish dominions Including Egypt, unless imported 
direct from any of those places in packages containing not less 
than 100 lbs. net weight each. 

Negrohead tobacco, and also snuff being the produce of the 

_ U. Slates of America, unless in hfeds., casks, chests, or cases. 

Indecent or obscene prims, paintings, books, cards, litho- containing not lets than V00 lbs. net weight each, or unless im- 
raphfc or other engravings, or any oilier indecent or obscene ported direct from the said U. States in packages containing 
* * “ 1 not less than 150 ibs. net weight each. 

Tobacco from Malta, amt lobacco the produce of Porto Rico, 
Mexico, South America, st. Domingo, Cuba, the British pos. 
sessions in America, and the YV. coast of Africa, unless In 
hhds., casks, chests, or cases containing not (ess than ¥00 lbs. 
net weight each, or unleu imported direct from those places, 
or from the U. Mates of America In packages containing not 
less than HO lbs. net weight each. 

Tobacco and snuff, the produce of the' Philippine Islands, 
unleu in hhds- casks, chests, or cases containing not leu than 
¥00 lbs. net weight each, or unless such tobacco or snuff be Im¬ 
ported from M anilla direct. In bales or packages containing not 
leu than *00 Ibs. net weight each. 

Tobacco and snuff of or from any other country or place not 
before enumerated, unless in hhds., casks, chests, or cases, 
containing not leu than ¥00 ibs. net weight each. 

Cigars, unless in packages containing not leu than 100 lbs. 
net weight each. 

Cigarillos or cigarettes, unlei_ 

leu than 75 lb*, net weight each. 

Tobacco, not being cigars, cigarillos, or cigarettes and' snoff, 
separated or divided hi any manner wlthm any package in 
which the same may by the Tangoing Table ho imp<—— 

' 3oo from the Turkish emgbre, or from. 


0001*8 ABSOLUTELY PROHIBITED TO UK IMXORTXD. 

Books wherein the copyright shall be first subsisting, first 
comjion-d or written or printed in the U. Kingdom, and 
printed or reprinted in any other country, as to which the pro¬ 
prietor of such cmiyright or bis agent snail have given to the 
Commissioners of Customs a notice that such copyright sub¬ 
sists, sucli notice also stating when such copyright will expire. 

. Coin, viz.—false money, or counterfeit sterling. 

Coin, silver, of the realm, or any money purporting to be 
such, not being of the established standard in weight or line- 
ne-s. 

Extract*, essences, or other concentrations of coffee, chicory, 
tea, or tobacco, or any admixture of the same. 

Malt. 

Indec 

graphic or other engravings, or'any 
articles. 

Snuff work. 

Tobacco stalks stripped from the leaf, whether manufactured 
or not. 

Tobacco stalk flour. 


i Transit 


such Regulations and ---- 

Treasury may direct, and duly reported as goods 
accordingly. 

Articles of foreign manufacture and any packages of such 
articles bearing any names, brands, or marks being or pur¬ 
porting to be the names, brands, ot marks of manufacturers 
resident in the II. K. 

Clocks and watches of any metal impressed wUh any mark 
or stamp appearing to be or to represent any legal British assay, 
mark, or stamp, or purporting by any mark or appearance to 
be of the manufacture of the U. K. 

Parts of articles; via., any distinct or separate part of any 
article not accompanied by the other part or ail the other parts 
of such artiote, so as to be complete and perfect, if such article 
be subject to duty according to the value thereof. 

Goods prohibited tobeimporM, except suhptctje the Restrictions 

Infected cattle, shSsp, other animals, and hides, skins, 
horns, hoofs, or any ocher part of cattle or other animats, which 
H. Majesty may, by older in council, prohibit in order to pre¬ 
vent any contagious distemper. 

Nik, manufactures of silk, being the manufactures of Europe* 
unless into the ports of London, Liverpool, Hull, Southampton, 

2 


i in packages containing not 


isq m 

- - —. --ettosof any kind, 

any country or place whatever, unless In ships of ni t 
1*0 tons burden, and imported into such ports only os 
ay be approved or by the Commissioners of Customs. 


eept tobacco from the Td_ 

o uV gr packages containing not less t 

Tobacco, snuff, cigars, cigarillos, or cigarettes of any kind, 

or from any-’-‘--- " - 

less than ltf] 
are or may b 
r <2 
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Amu See may be prohibited — The Importation of arms, ammunition, gunpowder, or any other goods 
av be prohibited by proclamation or order in council. — $ 45. 

Printed Lists of prohibited Books to be exposed at Custom Houses, —The Commissioners of Customs shall 
rase to be madeiand to be publicly exposed at the several ports in the U. K, and in H. Majesty’s 
^sessions abroad, printed lists of all books wherein tho copyright shall be subsisting, and as to which 
10 proprietor of such copyright, or his agent, shall have given notlcein writing to the said Commissioners 
iat such copyright exists, stating in such notice when such copyright expires, — } 46. 

Ship to come quickly to Place qf unlading , and bring to at the Stations for boarding Officers. — If any 
dp coming into the U. K. or Into the Channel Islands shall not come as quickly up to the proper place 


ship shall remove from such place, except directly to some other proper place of mooring or unlading, 
and with the knowledge of the proper officer of the Customs, or if the master of any ship oq board of 
which sny officer is stationed neglect or refuse to provide every such officer sufficient room under the 
deck in some part of the forecastle or steerage for his bed or hammock, the master of such vessel shall 
forfeit the sum of 20f. — § 47. . . 

Officers to board Ships , &c The proper officers of the Customs may board any ship arriving at any 

port In the U. K. or tne Channel Islands, and freely stay on board until all the goods laden therein shall 
be duly delivered from the same, and shall have free access to every part of the ship, with power to fasten 
down hatchways or entrances to the hold, and to mark any goods before landing, and to lock up, seal, 
mark, or otherwise secure any goods on board such ship ; and if any place or any box or chest be locked, 
and the keys be withheld, such officers, if they be of a degree superior to that ol tidewaiter, may open any 
such place, box, or chesPin the best manner in their power, and if they be tidewaiters, or only of that 
degree, they shall send for their superior officer, who may open or cause to be opened any such place, 
box, or chest in the best manner in ids power ; and if any goods be found concealed on board any such 
ship they shall be forfeited; and if the officers shall place any lock, mark, or seal upon any goods on 
board, and such lock, mark, or seal be wilfully opened, altered, or broken before due delivery of such 
goods, or If any of such goods be secretly conveyed away, or the hatchways or entrances to the hold, after 
having been fastened down by the officer, be opened, the master of such ship shall forfeit the sum ot 
100/ \ and If the proper officer of the customs shall place any lock, mark, or seal upon any stores on 
board any ship or vessel arriving in the U. K., and such lock, mark, or seal be wilfully opened, altered, 
or broken, or if any such stores be secretly conveyed away, either while the ship remains in the port 
at which she shall have so arrived, or before she shall have arrived at any other port in the U. K. to 
which she may then be nbout to proceed, the master of such ship shall forfeit the sum of 20/— $ 41. 

Time and Place of landing Goods Inwards _No goods, except diamonds, bullion, lobsters, and fresh 

fish of British-taking and imported in British ships, which may be landed without report or entry, shall 
ho unshipped from any ship arriving from parts beyond the seas, or be landed or put on shore, on Sun¬ 
days or holidays, nor shall they be so unshipped, landed, or put on shore on any other days, except 
between the hours of 8 o’clock in the morning and 4 o’clock in the afternoon from the 1st of March until 
the 1st of November, and between the hours of 9 o’clock in the morning and 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
from the 1st of November until the 1st of March, or during such other hours as may be appointed by 
the Commissioners of Customs ; nor shall any goods be unshipped or landed unless in the presence 
or with the authority of the proper officer of the customs, nor shaJl they be so landed except at some 
* legal quay, wharf, or other place duly appointed for the landing of goods, nor shall any such goods after 
having been unshipped, or put into any boat or craft to be landed, be transhipped or removed into any 
other boat or craft previously to their being landed without the permission of tjie proper officer of the 
Customs ; and if any such goods shall be unshipped, landed, transhipped, or removed contrary hereto 
the same shall be forfeited, and if any goods shall be unshipped or removed from any importing ship for 
the purpose ofbeing landed after due entry theieof, such goods Hhall be forthwith removed to and landed 
at the wharf, quay, or other place at which the same are intended to be landed ; and If such goods are 
not so removed and landed the same shall be forfeited, together with the barge, lighter, boat, or other 
vessel employed in removing the same. — § 49. 

As to th* Rbpoht op thb Cargo op Merchant Ships, and of Ships in Commission bringing 
Merchandise from Parts beyond the Seas. 

Master to report within Twenty-four Hours after Arrival. —The master of every ship, whether laden 
or in ballast, shall within twenty-four hours after arrival from parts beyond the seas at any port in the 
U. K., and before bulk be broken, make due report of such snip in tne form following or to the same 
effect, and containing the several particulars Indicated or required thereby ; and if the cargo of such 
ship shall have been laden at several places shall state the’names of those places In column 1. in the order 
of time in which the same were laden opposite to the particulars of the goods so laden—§ ftO. 






Ship's Name. 

Tonnage. 

British or Foreign ; if Hritish, 
Fort of ilegistry ; if Foreign, 
Country to which she 

I belongs. 


Name of Master, and Fort or 

whether a British or Place froi 
Foreign Subject. whence 

arrived. 


Here state the Particulars according to the above Headings. 


Name or 
Name* of 

Place* where Marks, 
laden in order 
of Time. 


Packages and Description* of 
Good*, Particulars of Good* 
stowed loose, and General 
Denomination of Contents of 
each Package of Tobacco, 
Cigars, or Snuff intended to he 
imported at this Port, 


Particulars of Goods (if any) t< 
ackageaand Goods be tramhipped o 
(if any) for any to remain on l>oai 
other Port In the for Exportation 
United Kingdom. 


1 I I II i 

Here state the Parti-utar* according to the above Headinge, or {f in Ballast, state “ in Ballast only." 


_l_1_L 
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Surplus Stores remaining on board, 

Number of A lien Passengers (If any) - 
PiloU Names . . 

At vs hat Station Ship lying • 

Agent's Name and Address 

1 declare that the entry above written is a just report of my ship and of her lading, and that the particulars therein Inserted 
are true to the best of my knowledge, and that 1 have not broken bulk or deltvetcd any goods out of my said ship since her 
departure from , the last foreign place of loading (except, if to, at t fating where.) 

(Signed) 

Mgned and declared this Matter. 

day of 

. In presence of 

(Countersigned) 

Collr. or Conlr. 

. On Failure Master to forfeit 100/_If such master shall wilfully fall to make such report according to 

the particulars here set forth, so tar as the same are applicable to such ship, cargo, and voyage, or if 
the particulars or any of them contained in such report be false, suclt master shall forfeit the sum 
of 100/. — §61. 

Commissioned Ships, British or Foreign , having Goods on Board, S(C — The captain* master, purser, 
or other person having the charge of any ship (having commission from H. Majesty, or from any foreign 
state) having on board any goods laden in parts beyond the seas alkali on arrival at any port in the U. K., 
and before any part of such goods be taken out of such ship, or when called upon so to do by uny officer 
of the customs, deliver an account in writing under his hand to the best of his knowledge of the quality 
and quantity of evem package or parcel of such goods, and of the marks and numbers thereon, and of the 
names of the respective shippers and consignees of the same, and shall make and subscribe a declaration 
at the foot of such account declaring to the truth thereof, and shall also truly answer to the collector or 
comptroller such questions concerning such goods as shall be required of him, and on failure thereof 
such captain, master, purser, or other person shall forfeit the sum of 100/. ; and all such ships shall be 
liable to such searches as merchant ships are liable to, and the officers of the customs may freely enter 
and go on board all such ships, and bring from thence on shore into the Queen's warehouse any goods 
found on board any such ship as aforesaid, subject nevertheless to such regulations in respect of ships 
of war belonging to II. Majesty as shall from time to Time be directed in that respect by the 
Commissioners of H. Majesty’s Treasury—§ 53. 

Master to deliver Bills </ Lading and answer Questions —The master of every ship arriving from parts 
beyond the seas shall at the time of making such report deliver to the collector or comptroller, if required, 
the bill of lading , or a copy thereof, for every part ot the cargo laden on board, and shall answer all such 
questions relating to the ship, cargo, crew, and voyage as shall be put to him by such collector or comp¬ 
troller ; and in ease of failure or refusal to answer such questions or answer truly, or to produce any 
such bill oi lading or copy, or if any such bill of lading op copy shall be false, or if any bill of lading be 
uttered or produced by any mastec, ami the goods expressed therein shall not have been bond fide 
shipped on hoard such ship, or if any bill of lading uttered or produced by any master shall not haVo 
been signed by him, or any such copy shall not have been received or made by him, previously to his 
leaving the place where the goods expressed in such bill of lading or copy were shipped, or if after the 
arrival of any ship within four leagues of the coast of the U. K. hulk shall be broken, or any alteration 
made in the stowage of the cargo of such ship so as to facilitate the unlading of any part of such cargo, or 
if any part be staved, destroyed, or thrown overboard, or any package be opened, unless accounted for 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs, in every such case such master shall forfeit the 
sum of 100/. - 553. 

Packages reported “ Contents unknown" map be opened and examined. — If the contents of any 
package intended far exportation in the same ship shall be reported by the master as being unknown to 
him, the officers of the Customs may open and examine such package on board, or bring the same to the 
Queen’8 warehouse for that put pose, and if there be found in such package any goods which are 
prohibited to be Imported such goods shall be forfeited, unless the Commissioners of Customs shall 
permit them to be exported. —5 51. 

As to the Entry of Dutiable Goons to be delivered for Home Consumption on The landing 

1 HEREOF FROM THE IMPORTING SHIP. 

F.ntryfor Home Consumption. — The importer of any goods liable to duties of customs and Intended 
to be delivered for home use on the landing thereof from the importing ship, or his agent, shall, before 
unshipment thereof, make perfect entry of such goods by delivering to the collector or comptroller a bill 
of entry thereof in the form following or to the same effect, and containing the several particulars 
indicated its or required thereby. 
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A e. d. 

Total Amount of duty payable 1 
on thU entry - * > 

Dated this day of 18 . 

(Signed) 

Importer or Agent. 

I {name of importer or agent), of (place qf abode) do hereby declare that lam (the importer or agent duly author! tetl by the 
*-•—V -«• -d* contained In this bill of entry, and th“ -----*'--- - —- r ‘ -“** “* 


importer) of U* good* contained In thl» bill uT « 
itue. at the »um of (money in words at length). 
Witness tny band the day of 


1 that I enter the nine good*, therein stated as-goods charged at 


18 


(Signed) 


Importer or Agent. 


And the particulars in such entry shall correspond with the particulars given of the same goods and 
packages in the report of the ship, and in any certificate of origin or other document, where any such is 
required, by which the importation or entry of such goods is authorised, or upon Which the importer is 
entitled to any benefit by the distinction thereof, or otherwise, and whenever the value of any goods is 
required to be stated in the entry, the importer or his agent shall subscribe a declaration of tne truth of 
such value In the form set forth at the foot of such entry. — $ 55. 

Payment of Duties. —The importer or his agent shall immediately upon the entry of any goods entered 
by him to be delivered for home use pay down any duties which may be payable upon the goods men¬ 
tioned In such bill of entry, if in London, to the receiver general, and If at any of the outports to the 
collector or other person authorised by the Commissioners of Customs to receive the same; and such 
bill of entry, when signed by the collector or other such person, shall be transmitted to the landing 
waiter^ and be his warrant for the landing and delivery of such goods. — $ 56. 

Detention of Goods for under Value. — If upon the examination of any goods enterod for duty, which 
are chargeable with duty upon the value thereof, it shall appear to the officers of customs that such goods 
are not valued according to the true value thereof, or that they are properly chargeablp with a higher 
rate or amount of duty than that to which they would be subject according to the value thereof as 
described in the entry, it shall be lawful for such officers to detain the same, in vfldch cate they shall 
forthwith give notice in writing to the person entering the same of the detention of such goods, and of 
the value thereof as estimated by them, either by delivering such notice personally or by transmitting 
the same by post to such person, addressed to him at his place of abode as stated in his entry; and the 
Commissioners of Customs shall* within 7 days after the detention of such goods, determine either to 
deliver such goods on the entry of such person, or to retain the same for the use of the crown, in which 
latter case they shall cause the value at which the goods were so entered, together with an addition of 5 
per cent, and the duties already paid on such entry, to be paid to the person entering the same in full 
satisfaction for such goods, or may permit such person, on his application for that purpose, to amend such 
entry at such value and on such terms as they may direct; and if the Commissioners shaH retain such 
goods they shall and may dispose of them for the benefit of the crown, and if the proceeds arising there¬ 
from, in case of sale, shall exceed the sums so paid and all charges incurred by the crown, one moiety of 
such surplus shall be paid to a separate fund at the disposal of the Commissioners of Customs, and be 
distributed by them at such periods and in such proportions to or amongst such meritorious officers as 
the Commissioners of Customs shall select as most deserving, and the other moiety shall be accounted 
for, paid, and carried to account as duties of customs under the direction of the Commissioners of 
Customs— $ 57. 


As to the Entry op Goods intended to be warehoused without Payment op Duty on 
First Entry thrrbop. 

' Entry for the Warehouse —The importer of any goods intended to be warehoused without payment 
of duty on the first entry thereof, or his agent, shall deliver to the collector or comptroller a bill of entry 
of such goods in the same manner and form and containing the same particulars as are before required 
on the entry of goods to be delivered for home use on the landing thereof as far as the same shall be 
applicable, and tne name and description of the warehouse in which such goods are intended to be ware¬ 
housed, and the name of the person in whose name they are to be warehoused ; and such bill of entry, 
when signed by the collector or comptroller, shall be transmitted to the proper officer of customs, and 
be the warrant for the due warehousing of such goods.—§ 58. 

Goods entered for Warehouse may upon further Entry be delivered for Dome Vse or Exportation. — 
If after any goods shall have been duly entered and landed to be warehoused, thdugh not actually 
deposited in tne warehouse, the importer shall further duly enter the same, or any part thereof, for home 
use or for exportatibn, the same may be delivered and taken for home us« or exportation, os the case 
may be— $ 59. 

As to the Entry op Goods free op Duty. 

Particulars qf Entry. — The importer of any goods not subject to duties or customs, or his agent, shall 
deliver to the collector or compiroller a bill of entry of such goods in the same manner and form and 
containing the same particulars as before required on the entry of dutiable goods, so far as the same is 
applicable, which entry, so far as regards the goods, shall be a transcript of tne report, and shall therein 
describe such goods according to the terms upon which such goods are free of duty, and the value of 
such goods as shall have been previously chargeable with duty at value ; and such bill of entry, when 
signed by the collector or comptroller, shall be transmitted to the proper officer, End be his warrant for 
the delivery of the goods mentioned therein ; and the importer, owner, or consignee of such goods, or 
his agent, shall, within 14 days after the entry and landing thereof, deliver to the collector, comptroller, 
or other proper officer of customs a full and true account of the goods so landed; provided, that at 
Liverpool, and with the sanction of the Commissioners of Customs at any other port where the docks, 
quays, and wharfs shall in like manner be wholly or principally under the control and management of 
one and the same corporate body, the owner, master, or consignee of the importing ship, or his agent, 
shall sign and leave with the collector of customs, within 14 days next after the final discharge of such 
goods, a full and accurate list thereof, stating the quantities ana distinguishing the weight and contents 
by measurement of such goods, if any, comprised therein, as shall be chargeable by weight or by measure¬ 
ment for the freight payable thereon, and tne names of the consignees (according to the bills of lading), 
or the names of the persons actually paying the freight for the same; and ou failure to leave such list, 
such owner, master, consignee, or agent shall forfeit the sum of 204.—^ GO. 


As to TBi Entry op Goods landkd for Examination by Bin op Sicjht and phrpectino Entry 

thereof. 

Entry by Bill qf Sight when Goods not known. — The Importer of any goods or his agent, if unable for 
want of full Information to make a perfect entry of such goods, on making and subscribing a declaration 
to that effect before the collector or comptroller, may make an entry by bill of sighs for tne packages or 
parcels of such goods In the form following, or to the same effect, and containing the several particulars 
indicated or required thereby. — 5 61. 




, the importer (or ftfftnt U 


the lmpqrtfr) «f the goods above-iuetUiooed, do 


hereby dee lore that 1 have not {tf tmpopltr), or that to the beat of my knowledge he haa not (if ag^ul), received ru file lent in¬ 
voice. bill of Lading, or other advloe from whence Uie quality, quantity, or value or the goods above-mentioned can be ascertained. 


18 . 

(Signed)- 

(Signed) CM. or Compir. — 


. importer, or hit Agent. 


Warrant for landing. — Such entry being delivered to the collector or comptroller, and signed by him, 
■hall be the warrant for provisionally landing such goods to be examined by such importer In the 
presence of the proper officers, and the importer shall within 3 days after the landing thereof, and before 
the same shall be delivered, make full and perfect entry thereof, by endorsing upon such bill of sight such 
particulars of such goods as are t>efore required on making perfect entry of goods, whether for payment 
of duty, or for warehousing, or for delivery free of duty, as the case may be, and to such Indorsement he 
shall affix the date thereof, together with his signature and place of abode, and such Indorsement, when 
signed by the collector or comptroller, shall be taken as the perfect entry for such goods— } 62. 

Goods entered by Billof Sight not to be delivered , unless Duty is paid or deposited. — Where an entry 
for the lauding and examination of goods for delivery on payment of duty shall be made by bil) of sight 
such goods shall not be delivered until perfect entry thereof have been made and the duties due thereon 
paid, unless the Importer or his agent shall have deposited with the proper officer of the customs a stun 
of money sufficient in amount to cover the duties payable thereon ; and if the sum deposited on a bill of 
sight shall not be equal in amount to tha duties payable upon all the goods contained in any single 
package landed or examined thereby, no part shall be delivered until a perfect entry or entries is or *r ; e 
made, and the duties paid or deposited for the whole of the goods contained in such package. — § 63. " 

Goods to be taken to Queen’s Warehouse in default qf perfect Entry within Three Days, $c.~ If lull and 
perfect entry of any goods landed by bill of sight as aforesaid be not made within three days after the 
landing thereof, such goods shall be taken to the Queen's warehouse by the officers of the customs; 
and if the importer shall not within l month after such landing make perfect entry or entries of such 
goods, and pay the duties thereon or on such parts as can be entered for home use, together with the 
charges of removal and of warehouse rent, such goods shall be sold for the payment of such duties and 
charges (or for exportation if they be such as cannot be entered for home use or alkali not be worth the 
duties), and the overplus, if any, after payment of such duties and charges, or the charges if sold for 
exportation, shall be paid to the importer or proprietor thereof: provided always, that when entry be at 
any time made as and for a full and perfect entry for any goods provisionally landed by bill of sight or 
deposited iu the Queen’s warehouse, as aforesaid, if such entry shall not be mdfie in ipanner herein 
required for the due landing of the goods, the same shall be deemed to be goods landed without entry, 
and shall be forfeited. — } 64. 


As to th* Entry op Goods re-ii^ ported into the U, K. as Foreign or by Bili, op $torb. 

Re-importation of British Goods.— Ail British goods re-imported into the U. K. shall be deemed and 
taken to be and be entered as foreign, and shall be liable to the same duties!, rules, regulations, and 
restrictions as such goods, if foreign, would be liable to ou the first* importation thereof, unless the 
same shall be re-imported withlQ 10 years after the exportation thereof, and it shall be proved to the 
saUsflketlon of the Commissioners of Customs that the property in such goods has continued and 
still remains In the person by whom or on whose account the same have been exported, In which case 
the same may bp entered as British goods, by bill of store containing such particulars and in such form 
and manner as the said commissioners may direct: provided always, that the following goods shall, on 
re-importation be deemed and taken to be foreign goods, namely, corn, grain, meal, flour, and hops; and 
also all goods for which any drawbacks of excise shall have been received on exportation, unless by 
special permission of the Commissioners of Customs, and on repayment of such drawback, and also 
ail goods for which a bill of store connot be Issued In manner directed by the said Commissioners, except 
r emand s of British goods, with permission of the Commissioners of Customs.—} 6ft. 


As to Entries op Goods in ant op the porbooing Casks. 


BUI of Entry 4o be in dupHooie. — Upon the entry or any goods, the importer, his Rgent, of consignee 
of the ship, as the case may be, shall deliver 2 or more duplicates of the bill of entry thereof, as tfteQise 
may rmtutre, in which duplicates ail sums and numbers may be expressed in figures ; and the number of 
duplicates shall be such as the collector or comptroller may require— j 66, 

Importer or Agent Jading to comply with Regulation* to forfeit 201. —Every importer, agent* *>r other 
person entering say .goods who shall wilfully rail to comply with the foregoing regulations. so Air as they 
sue respectively apfdtaaWe to the goods so entered by him, shall forfeit and pay the tup of 201 — 5 67. 

No Entry road unless Goods properly described therein . — No entry or warrant for the landing of any 
goods shall be deemed valid unless tbe goods shall bo properly described in such entry by the denomina¬ 
tions and with the characters and circumstances according to which such goods are charged with duty oir 
may be imported, either Jo be used in the U. K., or to be warehoused for exportation only. — $66* ’ • 
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Goodt conceal'd In Pachaga or dellrmi mlkoul Enlrg Jbrfciled. — II my pnckiM or panel shall 
have been landed by or In pursuance of any entry, and any goods or other things shall be found in such 
Daokaee or parcel concealed In any way or packed to deceive the officers, such package,or parcel and all 
the contents thereof shall be forfeited ; and if any goods be taken or delivered out or *ny ship or out of 
any warehouse, not having been duly entered, the same shall be forfeited: provided always, that no entry 
shall be required in respect of the baggage of passengers, which may be examined, l^ndikl, and delivered 
under such regulations as the Commissioners of Customs may direct, but if any prohibited or uncustomed 
goods shall be found concealed therein either before or after landing, the same shall be forfeited, together 
with the other contents of the package containing the same. — § 60. 

Surplus Stores not excessive may be entered for private Use or Warehouse The proper officer may 
permit any surplus stores, not being merchandise, nor by him deemed excessive, to be entered for 
private use under apd subject to the same duties, rules, and regulations 4 s the like sort of goods would 
be subject to on importation as merchandise, or permit the master, owner, purser, or other officer of 
any ship, or any passenger of such ship, to whom any surplus stores belong, to enter and warehouse 
such surplus stores for future use as ship's stoies, although the same could not be legally imported by 
way of merchandise.—$ 70. 

Entry qf Goods by Agents without License or by unauthorised Persons not permitted. — If at any pert 
where persons acting us agents for transacting any business relating to the clearance of any ship or 
goods or baggage shall be required to he licensed, any person not so licensed, or not being the duly 
appointed clerk to any person so licensed, shall act as such agent or clerk, or if any person, whether so 
licensed or appointed or not, shall make or cause to be made entry of any goods without being duly 
;authorised for that purpose by the proprietor or consignee of such goods, every such person shall for 
every such offence forfeit the sum of 20/.; but no such penalty shall extend to any person acting under 
the direction of the several dock companies, or to any person otherwise authorised by law to pass 
entries, nor to any merchant, importer, or consignee of any goods, acting himself In respect thereof, or 
any clerk or servant exclusively employed by him or by any such persons in copartnership. — §71. * 

Agent to produce Authority if required.— Whenever any person shall make application to any officer of 
the customs to transact any business on behalf of any other person, such officer may require of ihe 
person so applying to produce a written authority from the person on whose behalf such application 
shall be made, and in default of the production of such authority refuse to transact such business.-^- § 72. 

Officers may take Samples. — The officers of customs may on the entry of any goods, or at any time 
afterwards, take samples of such goods for examination, or for ascertaining the duties payable on such 
goods, or for such other purpose as the Commissioners of Customs may deem necessary, and such 
samples shall be disposed of and accounted for in such manner as the Commissioners of Customs may 
direct. — § 73. 

As to the Time within which Goods shall be entered and landed after the Arrival of tiie 

importing Ship. 


Goods not entered within 14 Days maybe conveyed to Queen's Warehouse —If the importer of any goods 
shall not, within 14 days (exclusive ot Sundays and holidays), after the arrival of the ship impoitmg the 
same, make perfect entry or entry by bill of sight of such goods, or if, having made such entry, he shall 
not land such goods within such 14 days, or within such further period as the Commissioners of Customs 
shall direct, the officers of the customs may convey such goods to the Queen’s warehouse ; and when¬ 
ever the cargo of any ship shall have been discharged within such 14 days, with the exception only of 
a small quantity of goods, the officers of the customs may forth with convey Buch remaining goods to 
the Queen’s warehouse; and also at any time after the arrival of such snip may convey any small 
packages or parcels of goods therein to the Queen’s warehouse, there to remain for due entry during 
tjie remainder of such 14 days; and if the duties due upon any goods so conveyed to the Queen’s 
warehouse shall not be paid within three months afterwards, or within such further period as the said 
Commissioners may direct, together with all charges of removal and warehouse rent, such goods may 
be sold, and the produce thereof applied, first to tho payment of freight and charges, next of duties, and 
the overplus, if any, shall be paid to the proprietor of the goods on his application for the same ; but if 
such goods or any of them shall be of a perishable nature, the Commissioners of Customs may forthwitii 
direct sale thereof, and apply the proceeds in like manner: provided always, that for this purpose, if the 
importing ship and goods be liable to the performance of quarantine, the time for entry and landing of 
such goods shall becomputed from the time at which such ship and goods shall have been released iroru 
quarantine: provided always, that if 48 hours or any earlier period after the report of any ship is 
specified in the bills of lading for the discharge of her cargo or any part thereof, and the importer, 
owner, or consignee fit such goods, or his agent shall neglect to enter and land the same within such 
48 hours at any port or place approved by the Commissioners of Customs, the master or owner of such 
ship may immediately, on the expiration of such 48 hours, enter and land such goods. — $ 74. 

If Goods remain on board importing Ship beyond 14 Days, such Ship may be detained for Expenses .— 
Whenever any goods shall remain on board any importing ship beyond the period of 14 days after the 
arrival of such ship, or beyond such further period as the Commissioners of Customs may allow, such 
ship shall be detained by the proper officer of customs until all expenses of watching or guarding such 
goods beyond such 14 days, or such farther time, if any allowed as aforesaid, not exceeding 5*. per 
diem, and of removing the goods, or any of them, to the Queen’s warehouse, in case the officers shall so 
remove them, be paid. — $ 7« r >. 


A* to Goods upon which any Abatement por Damage on the Voyage or by Wreck may be 

CLAIMED. 


Abatement qf Duty on damaged Goods — No claim for any abatement of duty in respect of any goods 
Imported into the l/. K. shall be allowed on account of damage, unless such claim shall be made on the 
first examination thereof, and In such form and manner as the Commissioners of Customs shall direct, 
nor unless It shall be proved to the satisfaction of tho Commissioners of Customs or their officers that 
such damage was sustained after such goods hod been shipped in the importing ship and before the 
landing thereof In the U. K.: and all goods derelict, jetsam, flotsam, and wreck brought or coming 
into the U. K„ and all droits of Admiralty sold in the U. K„ shall at all times be subject to the same 
duties as goods of the like kind on importation into the same part of the U. K. are subject to, unless it 
. shall be shown to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs that such goods are the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any country or place by virtue whereof the same may be entitled to be ad¬ 
mitted at less than the foreign duty, or duty free, or that the same, If liable to duty, are entitled to an 
abatement in respect of such damage; and the damage sustained by such goods, whether so imported or 
derelict, jetsam, flotsam, or wreck as aforesaid, shall be assessed by the officers of the customs, if com¬ 
petent thereto, but if not, or if the Commissioners of Customs or the collector ar comptroller of the 
port into which the same shall be imported or brought as aforesaid shall entertain any doubt as to the 
amount of such damage, they may call upon two indifferent merchants to examine the goods and certify 
to what extent in their judgment the same are lessened In value by such damage, whereupon the officers 
of the customs may make an abatement not exceeding #ths of the duty originally chargeable thereon, 
but no allowance shall he made for damage on coculus indicus, nux vomica, rice, guinea grains, lemons, 
spirits, corn, grain, meal and flour, oil urn, sugar, cocoa, oranges, tea, coffee, pepper, tobacco, cur¬ 
rants, raisins, wine, and figs. — $ 76, 
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As TO TUB PRODUCTION OP CERTIFICATES OP ORIGIN IN RESPECT OF GOOW CLAIMING ANT Bl 
THEREBY ON IMPORTATION. 

Goods from Possessions abroad. - No goods shall be entered as being of or fromBritish posse¬ 
sions Abroad, (If any benefit attach to such distinction,) except the territories subject to 
of (he presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay respectively, unless the master of the snip im¬ 
porting the same shall have delivered to the collect r or comptroller a certificate, under the hanaot the 
proper officer of the place where such goods were taken on board, of the due clearance of such ship 
from thence, containing an account of such goods. — \ 77. 

Trcawry may require Certificates qf Production. — The Commissioners of the Treasury may by 
order under their hands declare that a certificate of production shall he required upon the exportation 
of any goods from any British possession abroad or other place, or upon the Importation of such goods 


and if any goods in respect of which such certificates are required be imported without such certificate, 
they shall be deemed to be foreign goods and liable to any duty attaching to them as such : and such 
orders of the Treasury shall be published in the London and Dublin Gazettes 3 times at least within 
3 months from the date thereof respectively. —5 78. 

Certificate of Growth qf Sugar and Spirits from British Possessions in America and the Mauritius . — 
Before any spirits or sugar, so long as any benefit shall attach to the distinction, shall be entered as 
being of the produce of any British possession in America or the island of Mauritius, the master of tho 
ship importing the same shall deliver to the collector or comptroller a certificate, under the hand of the 
proper officer of the place where such goods were taken on board, testifying that proof had been made 
in manner required by law that such goods are of the produce of some British possession In America or 
of the Island of tho Mauritius, stating the name of the place where such goods were produced, and the 
quantity and quality of the goods, and the number and denomination of the packages containing the 
same, and the name of the ship in which they are laden and of the master thereof. — $ 79. 

Certificate qf Sugar from Limits qf East India. Company's Charter . — Before any sugar shall be 
entered as being the produce of any British possession within the limits of the E. I. Company's charter, 
the master of the ship importing the same snail, so long as any behefit attach to such distinction,deliver 
to the collector or comptroller a certificate under the hand and seal of the proper officer at the place 
where such sugar was taken on board, testifying that a declaration in writing, the contents of which he 
believed to be true, had been made and signed before him by the shipper or such sugar, that the same 
was really and bona fide the produce of the British possession_$ 80. 

East India Sugar warehoused at the Cape qf Good Hope. — If any sugar, the produce of any British 
possession within the limits of the E. i. Company’s charter, so long as any benefit attaches to such dis¬ 
tinction, shall have been imported into the Cape of Good Hope from the place of its production, accom¬ 
panied by such a certificate of origin as would be sufficient for its admission into the U. K. at tho rule of 
duty payable upon such sugar, if imported direct from the place of its production, and shall have been 
warehoused at the Cape of Good Hope under the regulations there in force for the warehousing of goods, 
and shall have been exported from such warehouse, accompanied by a certificate from the proper officer 
of customs at the Cape of Good Hope, setting forth the particulars of the importation, and of the ware¬ 
housing, and of the exportation of the same, and also setting forth the substance of the certificate of 
origin before mentioned, and if on the arrival in the U. K. of the ship importing such sugar, the master 
ot such ship shall deliver to the collector or comptroller at the port of importation such certificate from 
the officer of the customs at the Cape of Good Hope, such sugar shall be admitted at such port of im¬ 
portation in the U. K. at the same rate of duty as would be*payable if the same had been imported direct 
from the place of its production. — $ 81. 

Goods of Guernsey , Jersey, dec. — Any goods of tho growth of the Channel Islands, and any goods 
manufactured in the said islands from materials of their growth, or from nAtterials not subject to duly 
in the U. K., or from materials upon which tho duty has been paid in the U. K., and upon which no 
drawback has subsequently been granted, may be imported into the U. K. from the said islands respect¬ 
ively without payment of any duty, and such goods snail not bo deemed to be included in any charge of 
duties imposed by any act on the importation of goods generally from parts beyond tho seas : but such 
goods shall be charged with any proportion of such duties as shall fairly countervail any duties of excise 
payable on the like goods the produce or manufacture of the part of the U. K. into which they shall be 
imported, or payable upon any of the materials from which such goods are manufactured ; and all goods 
manufactured in any of the said islands from any other materials than the materials aforesaid shall be 
declared and taken to be foreign goods. — \ 82. 

Master to deliver Certificate qf Produce. — Before any goods shall be entered as being the produce of 
the said islands, (if any benefit attach to such distinction,) the master of the ship importing the same 
shall deliver to the collector or comptroller of customs a certificate from the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, or yommander-in-ehief of tne island from whence such goods were imported, that i roof hat) 
been made in manner required by law that such goods were of the produce of such island, stating the 
quantity and quality of the goods, and the number and denomination of the packages containing the 
same. — } 83. 

Certificate of Wine from British Possessions. — Before any wine shall be entered as being the produce 
of any of the British possessions abroad, the master of the ship importing thq,same shall deliver to the 
collect >r or comptroller a certificate under the hand of the proper officer of such possession, testifying 
that proof had been made in manner required by law that such wine is tho produce of such possession, 
stating the quantity and sort of such wine, and the number and denomination of the packages containing 
the same.— $ 84. 

As to the Unshipping, Landing, Examination, Warehousing, and Custody of Goods. 


Goods to be unshipped, carried , landed, weighed, $c. t and deposited at the Expense qf the Importer, 
— The unshipping, carrying, and landingof all goods, and bringing them to the proper place for exami¬ 
nation, and weighing, putting them into the scales, opening, unpacking, repacking, bulking, sorting, 
lotting, marking, and numbering, where such operations respectively are necessary or permitted, and 
removing to and placing them in the proper place of deposit until duly delivered, shall be performed by 
or at the expense of the importer: and the importer or person entering any timber or wood to be charged 
with duty by measurement shall, at his expense, pile, sort, frame, or otherwise place the same in such 
manner as tne Commissioners of Customs may deem necessary to enable the officers to measure and take 
the account thereof; and in all cases when the same is measured in bulk, the measurement shall be taken 
to the Asll extent of the pile, and no allowance shall be made by the officers on account of any inter¬ 
stices t but battens, boards, deals, and planks exceeding El feet in length may be measured by the piece, 
and the account thereof taken separately. — $ W. 

Goods removed or carried into the Warehouse without Authority , forfeited. — If ary goods shall be 
removed from any ship, quay, wharf, or other place previous to the examination thereof by the proper 
officer of customs, unless under the care or authority of such officer, or if any goods entered to be 
warehoused, or to he re-warehoused, shall be carried into the warehouse, unless with the authority or 
under the care of the proper officer of customs, and in such manner, by such persons, within such time, 
and by such roads or ways as such officer shall direct, such goods shall be forfeited. — $ 86, 
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' LanMneWaUer * take decoant cf Good* fbr Warehouse. — Upon the aWff ind landing of any 
mods to be warehoused, or within such period as the Commissioners of Customs shall direct with respect 
to the same or any of them, the landing waiter or other officer of customs shall take a>articular account 
of such goods at the quay or wharf, at which they shall be so landed, or in the warehouse, if they be 
goods of which the account \p permitted to be taken In the warehouse, and sbaM cause to be marked on 
each package of-which such account shall be taken the contents thereof, *nd shell enter in a bookfcre- 
pared for that purpose, containing the name of the import ship, and of the person in whose naritfc they 
are entered, the marks, numbers, and contents of each such package, the description of the goods,-and 
the warehouse or place in the warehouse in which the same shall be deposited, and when the same shall 
have been so deposited with the authority of such officer he shall certify that the entry and warehousing 
of such goods Is complete, and such goods shall from that time be considered goods warehoused; and 
if any such goods shall be delivered, withheld, or removed from the proper place of examination before 
the same shall have been duly examiued and certified by such officer, such goods shall be deemed to 
be goods not duly entered or warehoused, and shall be lorfeKed. — | 87- 

Goods to be entered and Duties paid according io Landing Account. — The account of the goods so 
taken is aforesaid shall be the account upon which the duties payable upon such goods shall be ascer¬ 
tained when the same shall ultimately come to be delivered upon due entry for that purpose, and the 
same shall be entered and the full duties thereon be paid according to the quantity taken in such 
account, without any abatement for any deficiency, except as herein*after provided. — t 88. 

Warehoused Goods to be deposited in original Packages, or those of which Account is taken. — All goods 
warehoused shall be deposited in the packages In which the same snail have been imported, except as to 
such goods as sre permitted to be skipped on the quay, or bulked, sorted, lotted, packed, or repacked in 
the warehouse after the landing thereof, in which case they shall be deposited in the packages in which 
the same shall be when the account thereof is taken by the proper officer; and if such goods are not so 
deposited, or if any alteration shall afterwards be made in the goods so deposited, or in the packing 
thereof in the warehouse, or if the tame shall be removed from the room in the warehouse in which the 
same are deposited, without the presence or sanction of the proper officers, except for delivery under the 
proper warrant, ordfer, or authority for that purpose, they shall be forfeited. — $ 89. 

Commissioners to direct what Goods may be bulked , sorted, packed, tfc — The Commissioners of 
Customs may direct what goods may be skipped on the quay, or bulked, sorted, lotted, packed, or 
repacked, and determine in respect of what goods the account may be taken In any warehouse approved 
by them for that purpose, and within what time after the landing thereof, and on such conditions as 
they may deem necessary. — \ 90. 

Warehousekeeper neglecting to stow Goods properly to forfeit W. — If the occupies of any warehouse 
shall neglect td stow the goods warehoused therein so that easy access may be had to every package and 
parcel thereof he shall for every such neglect forfeit the sum of 5/. —91. 

Warehousekeeper neglecting to produce Goods deposited, io forfeit 61. —If the occupier of any warehouse 
shall not produce to any officer of customs on his request any goods deposited in such warehouse which, 
shall not nave been duly cleared and delivered therefrom, such occupier shall lor every such neglect 
forfeit the sum of 61. in respect of every package or parcel not so produced, besides the duties due 
thereon—5 92. 

Goods not duty warehoused, or fraudulently concealed, or removed, forfeited. — If any goods entered to 
be warehoused shall not be duly warehoused in pursuance of such entry, or being duly warehoused shall 
be fraudulently concealed in or removed from the warehouse, or abstracted from any package, or trans. 
fflrred from one package to another, or otherwise, for the purpose of illegal removal or concealment, 
they shall be forfeited. — $ 93. 

Importer or Proprietor of warehoused Goods clandestinely gaining Access thereto to forfeit 100/. — If 
the Importer or proprietor of any goods warehoused, or any person in his employ, shall clandestinely 
open ine warehouse, or, except in the presence of the proper officer of customs acting in the execution 
Of his duty, gain access to the goods, such Importer or proprietor shall for every such offence forfeit the 
sun* of 100/. — I 94. 

Duty on Goods taken out of Warehouse without Entry to be paid by Warehousekeeper, he. — If any 
goods shall be token out of any warehouse without due entry of the same with the proper officer of 
customs, the occupier of such warehouse shall forthwith pay the duties due upon such goods; and every 
person so taking out any goods without payment of duty, or who shall aid, assist, or be concerned 
therein, and every person whe shall wilfully destroy or embctxle any goods duly warehoused, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction, suffer the punishment by law inflicted in 
cases of misdemeanor ; but if such person shall be an officer of customs or excise not acting in the due 
execution of his duty, and shall be prosecuted to conviction by the importer, consignee, or proprietor of 
such goods, no duty shall be payable for or in respect of such goods, and the damage occasioned by such 
Waste, spoil, or embesslement shall, with the sanction of the Commissioners of the Treasury, be repaid 
or made good Io such Importer, consignee,.or proprietor by the Commissioners of Custofos. — & 95, 

If Goods be damaged by Fire, Importer not entitled to Compensation. — No compensation shall be 
made by the Commissioners of Customs to any importer, proprietor, or consignee of any goods by reason 
of any damage Occasioned thereto in the warehouse by Are or other inevitable accident. — & $6, 

Commissioners may remit Duties on warehoused Goods lost or destroyed. — If any goods warehoused 
or entered to be warehoused, or entered to be delivered from the warehouse, shall be lost or destroyed by 
unavoidable accident, either oq shipboard or in landing, or in receiving into the warehouse,or 111 the 
warehouse, the Commissioners of Customs may remit or return the duties due thereon.— j iff. 

As to tub Removal or Wabehouspd Goods. 


Goods may be removed from one Port to another — Any goods warehoused at any port In the U. K. 
may be removed by sea or by Inland carriage to any other port in which the tike kind of goods mat be 
warehoused on importation, tobeTewarehoused at such othenport, and again as often ft* may be reunlred 
•t any other such port, to be there rewarehoused, or, with the permission of the projwr officers of 
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such removal ? and if «uch bond shall have been given at the intended parl or plane o* destination, a 
certificate thereof, under the hand of the collector or comptroller or other proper officer or tuch port) 
«h«1, at the time of the entering of such goods, be produced to the coMeetetv comptroller, or other 
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mn® allowed for such removal, or shall have been otherwise accounted for to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners of Customs, nor until the full duties due upon any deficiency of such goods not «0 
accounted fur shall have been paid; but any remover may enter into general bond, with such sureties, 
In such unount, and under tuch conditions, as the Commissioners of Customs may approve, for the 
removal from time to time of ear goods from one warehouse to another, and for the due arrival, and 
re.warehousing of the same at the place of destination within such time or times as the said com* 
inissioner* may direct- —} 99. 

Uoodt, on Arrival at Port of Destination, to be subject to same Regulations as Goods on first Import * 
ation. — Upon the arrival of such goods at the port or place of destination the same shall be entered and 
warehoused in the same manner, and under ana subject to the same laws, rules, and regulations, so far 
as the same are or can be made applicable, as are required on .the entry and warehousing of goods on 
the first importation thereof. — $ 100. 

On Arrivalqf Goods at Port qf Destination they may be entered for Exportation or for Home Use , on 
Payment of Duties. — If upon Ibe arrival of goods so removed as aforesaid at the port of destination the 
parties shall be desirous forthwith to export the same, or to pay duty thereon for home use, witnout 
actually lodging the same in the warehouse for which they have been entered and examined to be 
re.warehoused, the officers of customs at such port may, after all the formalities of entering and 
examining such goods for re-warehousing have been duly performed, permit the same to be entered and 
shipped for exportation, or to be entered and delivered lor home use, upon payment of the duties due 
thereon, as if such goods had been actually lodged in such warehouse ; ana all goods so exported, or 
for which the duties have been, so paid, shall be deemed to have been duly cleared from the ware* 
house. — l 101. 

Ho Spirits which shall have been imported into the U. K. shall be removed except from Warehouse r — 
No spirits which shall have been imported from parts beyond the sea into the U. K. upon which a higher 
duty is payable on their importation into England than on their importation into Scotland or Ireland, 
Shall be brought from Scotland or Ireland into England ; nor shall any sucii spirits upon which a higher 
duty is payable on their Importation into Scotland than on their importation into Ireland be brought 
from Ireland into Scotland, except such as shall have been duly warehoused upon the first importation 
thereof, according to the laws in force for the warehousing of goods, and which shall be in ine ware¬ 
house at the time of such Intended removal, and which shall be removed from one warehousing port to 
another warehousing port, according to the regulations required by law j and ail such spirits, when so 
removed, shall be liable to the duty payable thereon in that part of the U. K. into which they shall be 
so removed, if they be entered for home consumption therein ; and all spirits removed contrary hereto 
shall be forfeited, and all persons concerned in such removal, or kuowingiy receiving or harbouring any 
spirits so removed, shall forfeit the penalty of 100/., or treble the value of such spirits, at the election 
of the Commissioners of Customs or inland Revenue. — $ 102. 

Warehoused Goods, if not cleared for home Use or Exportation within 5 Years , must be r e- warehoused. — 
All warehoused goods shall be cleared either for home use or exportation at the expiration of & years 
from the day on which the same were so warehoused, or within such further period, and in such cases as 
the Commissioners of the Treasury shall direct, unless the owner or proprietor of such goods shall be 
desirous of re-rwarehousing the sume, in which case the same shall be examined by the proper officers, 
and the duties due upon any deficiency or difference between the qtrantity ascertained on landing and thu 
quantity found to exist on such examination, together with the necessary expense attendant thereon, 
shall, subject to such Allowances as are by law permitted in respect thereof, tie paid down, and the 
quantity so found shall be re-warehoused in the name of the then owner or proprietor thereof In *the 
same manner as on first importation. — $ 103. 

Goods in Warehouse not cleared or re-warehoused, or Duties paid on Deficiencies , after 5 Years, to be 
told, — If any warehoused goods shall not be duly cleared, exported, or re-ware housed, and the duties 
ascertained to be due on the deficiencies as aforesaid shall not be paid down at the expiration of 5 yfears 
from the previous entry and warehousing thereof, or within such farther period as shall be directed as 
aforesaid, the same, if worth the duty due thereon, shall, after 1 month's notice to the warehousekeeper, 
w ith all convenient speed be sold cither for home use or exportation, with or without the consent of the 
warehousekeeper, and the proceeds thereof shall be applied to the payment of the duties, warehouse 
rent. And charges, and the surplus, if any, shall be paid to the owner or proprietor of such goods. If 
knowu, but if such owner or proprietor cannot be found, such surplus shall be carried to the crown** 
account, to abide the claim of such owner or proprietor on his appearing and making good bis claim 
thereto ; and If such goods shall not be worth the duty, then the same, after such 1 month's notice as 
aforesaid, may be expoited or destroyed, with or without the concurrence of the owner thereof, or the 

K oprietor of the warehouse In which the same were so warehoused, as the Commissioners of Customs 
all see fit; and the duties due upon any deficiency thereof not allowed by law shall be forthwith paid 
by the proprietor of the warehouse. — § 104. 

Goods in Warehouse may be sorted , repacked, fit?. —With the sanction of the Commissioners of 
Customs, and after such notiee given by the respective Importers or proprietors, and at inch times and 
under such regulations and restrictions as the Commissioners of Customs shall m>ra time to time require 
and direct. It shall be lawful in the warehouse to sort, separate, pack, and repack any goods, and to make 
such alterations therein as may be necessary for the preservation, sale, shipment, or disposal thereof; 
provided that such goods be repacked in the packages in which the/ were imported, or In such other 
packages as the Commissioners shall permit /not being lets in any case, if the goods be to be exported 
or to be removed to another warehouse, than is required by law on the importation of such goods); and 
also to draw off any wine or any spirits into reputed quart or pint bottles for exportation only ; and to 
draw off and mix brandy with any wine, not exceeding the proportion of 10 gallons of brandy to 100 
gallons of wine; and also to fill up any casks of wine or spirits from any other caskf of the same 
respectively secured in the same warehouse; and also to rack off any wine trona the lees, and mix any 
Wines of the same «ert, erasing from the cask all import brands, unless the whole of the wine so mixed 
be ofthe same brand; and also to take tueh samples of goods as may be allowed by the Commissioners 
Of Customs, with or without entry, and with or without payment of duty, except as the same may 
eventually become payable as on a deficiency of the original quantity; and the duty on the surplus, If 
any, of such goods as may be delivered for «ome use shall be Immediately paid, and such surplus shall 
thereupon be delivered for home use accordingly; and after such goods have been so separated and 
repacked in proper or approved packages, the Commissioners of Customs may, at the request of the 
importer or proprietor or such goods, cause or permit any refuse, damage, or surplus goods occasioned 
by such separation or repacking, or, at the like request, any goods which may not be worth the duty, to 
be destroyed, and may remit the duty payable thereon.—$ 10ft. 

Foreign Import or Duty-paid Packages Only to be used (n repacking, — No foretell packages or 
tn&terials whatsoever shall be used In the repacking of any goods iu the warehouse, except such as’shall 
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hurt been mod fn the importation of warehoused goods, unless the full duties thereon shall have been 
Jlrjt paid. — } 106 . 

Goddf in Warehouse may he taken out, under tertain Regulations. —T he Commis sioners of Custom s m av 
permit any goods to be taxenout of the warehouse without payment of duty, for such purpose or for such 
period as to them may appear expedient and in such quantities, and under such regulations and 
restrictions, and with such seAirhy by bond for the due return thereof or the payment of the duties due 
thereon, as they may direct or require; and the officers of customs of any port wpere any premises shall 
pe approved as a bonded sugar house may deliver any quantity of sugar, on the application of the 
proprietor or occupier of such bonded sugar house, and on entry of such sugar with the proper officer 
of customs, for the purpose of bplng there refined, under the locks of the crown, for removal to the Isle 
of Man or for exportation; ana all sugars so delivered shall be lodged and secured in such premises, 
under such conditions, regulations, and restrictions, as the Commissioners of Customs shall irom time 
to time direct,--} 107. 

Refiner to give Bond _Upon the entry of any sugar to be refined in any premises approved under this 

act, the proprietor or occupier shall give bond, to the satisfaction of the officers of the customs, in a sum 
equal to double the amount of the duty payable on a like quantity of sugar, with a condition that the 
whole of such sugar shall be actually subjected to the process of refinement upon the said premises, and 
that within 4 months from the date of such bond the whole of the refined sugar and treacle produced by 
such process shall be either duly removed to the Isle of Man or exported from the said premises, or 
delivered Into an approved bonded, warehouse under the locks of the crown, for the purpose of being 
eventually so removed or exported. —.} 108. + 

As to *thb Entry op Warehouse Goods por Home Consumption and Exportation, and thr 
Delivery thereof. 

Enti-yfor Exportation. — No warehoused goods shall be taken or delivered from the warehouse, except 
upon due entry, and under the care of the proper officers, for exportation, or upon due entry and payment 
of the full duties payable thereon for home use.except goods delivered Into the charge of the searchers to 
be shipped as stores, in such quantities as the collector or comptroller shall allow, subject to the 
directions of the Commissioners of Customs, and under such regulations as they may see fit to make. —- 
} 109. 

Persons entering warehoused Goods for Home Use to deliver Bill of Entry, and pay down Duties .— 
Upon the entry ot any goods to be cleared from the warehouse for homo use, the person entering such 
goods shall deliver a bill of entry, and duplicates thereof, in like manner and form, containing the same 
particulars as are before required on the entry of goods to be delivered for home use on the landing 
thereof, as far as the sairie may be applicable, and shall at the. same time pay down to the proper officer 
of customs the Aill duties payable thereon, not being less in amount than according to the account of 
the quantity taken by the landing waiter or other proper officer on the first entry and landing thereof, 
except ns to the following goods; viz., tobacco, wine, spirits, figs, currants, raisins, and sugar, the duties 
whereon, when cleared from the warehouse for home use, shall be charged upon the quantity of such 
goods ascertained by weight, measure, or strength at the time of actual delivery thereof, unless theie is 
reasonable ground to suppose that any portion of the deficiency or difference between the weight, measure 
or Btrength ascertained on landing and first examination of any such last-mentioned goods, and that 
ascertained at the time of actual delivery, has been caused by illegal or improper menus, in which case 
the proper officer of customs shall make such allowance only for Joss as he may consider fairly to have 
arisen from natural evaporation or other legitimate cause_ § 110. 

Value qf Goods to be estimated by Officers ot the Market Price. — When any deficiency occurs in goods 
chargeable to pay duty according to the value thereof, the value- thereof shall be estimuted as nearly as 
conveniently may be by the officers of customs according to the market price of the like sort of 
goods _}lll. 

Deficiencies in Goods entered for Exportation nut to he charged with Duty unless fraudulent — No 
duty shall be charged in respect of any deficiency in goods entered and cleared from the warehouse for 
exportation, unless the officers of customs have reasonable ground to suppose that such deficiency or 
any part thereof has arisen from illegal abstraction. — $ 112. 

Entries for Wood Goods restricted .— No entry for home consumption shall from and aftor the passing 
of this act be received for or in respect of any timber or wood goods deposited in any warehouse for 
security of duties, for any less quantity at any one time than 5 loads of such timber or wood goods, unless 
such wood goods shall be delivered by tale, in which case such entry may be passed for any quantity 
thereof not being less than 240 pieces, or 2 great hundreds of such wood goods; and no less quantity of 
such timber or wood goods shall be delivered in virtue of any such entry at any one time than 1 load of 
such timber or wood goods, or 90 pieces of such wood goods if delivered by tale. — } 113. 

As to the Exportation and Entry op Goods, and the Clearance op Sbips prom the U. K. to 
Parts beyond Seas. 

Warehoused Goods not to be exported in Ships cfless than 50 Tons Burden , except to Guernsey or Jersey.— 
No person shall export any warehoused goods, nor enter any such goods for exportation from the U. K. 
to parts beyond the sens, in any ship of less burden than 50 tons, except to the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey in snips not being of less than 40 tons burden, regularly trading to those islands. — } 114. 

Master to deliver Certificate of Clearance of last Voyage , and to make Entry outwards — The master 
of every ship in which any goods are to be exported from, the U. K. to parts beyond seas, or his agent, 
shall, before any goods be taken on board, deliver to the collector or comptroller a certificate from the 
proper officer of tue due clearance inwards or coastwise of such ship of her last voyage, and shall also 
deliver therewith an entry outwards of such ship, verified by his signature, in the following form or to 
the same effect, and containing the several particulars indicated or required thereby. 


ENTRY OUTWARDS. 


Port of (Name qfPvrt qf Exportation): 



bylft/t at (Name qf Station or Plaet is Port) 

(Signed) . . Master er Agent. 


If Ship shalt have umunetutd her lading In any' 
othsr Pori Nameqftvth Port ) J 
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nnd if such ship shall have commenced her lading at some other port, the master shall deliver to Ihu 
searcher the clearance of such poods from such Other port; and if any goods be taken on board any 
ship at any port before she shall have been entered outwards at such port (unless a stiff niug order ; 
when necessary, shall be issued by the proper officer to lade any heavy goods for exportation on board 
such ship), the master shall forfeit the sum of lOOf. — 5115. 

Goods not to be shipped except on proper Days and Places , nor until Entry and Clearance. —No goods 
shall be shipped, put off, or water-borne to be shipped for exportation, from any port or placojn the 
U. K., except on days not being Sundays or holidays, nor from any place except some legal quay, wharf, 
°JL ot her place duly appointed for such purpose, nor without the presence or authority of the proper 
officer of customs, nor before due entry outwards of such ship, ana due entry of such goods, nor before 
such goods shall have been duiy cleared for shipment; and it shall be lawful for the searcher to open all 
packages, and fully to examine all goods shipped or brought for shipment at any place in the U. K—5 1l<* 

4i 

* As to the J3ntry and Clearance of Goods for Exportation. 

On Entry outwards , Bond for due shipping and landing shall be given. —Before any warehoused goods, 
British-wrought plate, goods subject to duties of customs; or entitled to any drawback of customs, on 
exportation, or exportable only under particular rules, regulations, or restrictions, shall be permitted to 
be exported, the exporter or-hls agent shall deliver to the collector or comptroller a bond note or account 
of such goods, and give security by bond in double the amount of duty payable by law upon the impor¬ 
tation of such goods, with one sufficient surety, that such goods shall be duly shipped anu exported, and 
shall be landed at the place for which they are entered outwards, or otherwise accounted for to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs ; and such bond note, when certified by tne proper officer, 
shall be the export entry for such goods_§ 117. 

Exporter to deliver Shipping Bill. — Before any such goods shall be shipped or water-borne to be 
shipped for exportation, tne exporter or his agent shall deliver to the searcher or other proper officer a 
Shipping Bill of such goods iu the form following or to that effect, and containing the particulars 
indicated therein or required thereby_§ 118 . 


Shipping Dili for J 

(1. Warehoused or Drawback (iooda. 

2. Foreign Good* not for Drawback. 

(.1. lioodr exported under some particular Rule, Regulation, or Restriction. 

{State at above described the Claet to which the goods to be exported belong).- 

Ship’* Name. 

Whether British or Foreign 
Ship ; if Foreign, the Country. 

Master's Name. 

The Port or Place of 
DesUnatiuit. 

1 

^ Here tlalt the particulars iK 

j<:orrfi»ig to the above heading!. 



Marks. 

Numbers. 

Description of Packages. 

Quantity, gusher, and Deserip- 


Here state the particulars 

irotal numlier of packiges - 

I dale 

accordiig to the above heading 

I—- ! 

( Here state the i 
n drawback on ^ at length of 
t drawback is 

1 

luadtitf! and description in wards 
any goods in respect of which 
claimed. 


Station of clearance. 

Dated day of 


(Signed) _ Exporter or agent. 

(Countersigned) __ Searcher. 


Inland Revenue Drawback. — No drawback of excise shall be allowed upon any goods cleared for 
exportation, unless the person intending to claim such drawback shall have given due notice to the officer 
of excise, and shall have produced to the searcher, at the time of clearing such goods a proper document 
under the hand of the officer of excise containing the description of such goods; and if such goods 
be found to correspond with the particulars of the goods contained in such document, and be duly 
shipped and exported, the searcher shall, if required, certify such shipment upon such document, and 
shall transmit the same to the officer of excise. —§ 119 . 

Goods not entitled to Drawback if qf less Value than claimed —No drawback shall be allowed upon the 
exportation of any goods entered for drawback or as stores which shall be of less value than the amount 
of the drawback claimed ; and all such goods so entered shall be forfeited, and the person who caused 
such goods to be entered shall forfeit the sum of 200/., or treble the amount of drawback claimed in such 
case, at the election of the Commissioners of Customs. — $ 120. 

No drawback on Tobacco not properly manufactured, &c.— No drawback shall be allowed on any 
tobacco not wholly manufactured from tobacco on which the duty on importation shall hare-been paid, 
nor on any tobacco mixed with dirt, rubbish, or other substance; and every person who shall enter or 
ship, or caused to be entered or shipped, any tobacco contrary hereto, shall, over and above all other 
penalties which he may thereby Incur, forfeit treble tbe amount of the drawback sought to be obtdffied, 
or 200/., at the election of the Commissioners of Customs, nnd all such tobacco shall be forfeited. —$ 121 . 

Shipping Bill for Free Goods , $c. to be delivered to Searcher.— Before any goods in respect of which no 
bond is required shall be shipped or water-borne to be shipped for exportation, the exporter or It is 

E t shall deliver to the searcher a shipping bill thereof, with such duplicates as maybe required by 
in the following form or to that effect, and containing the several particulars indicated in or 
requited thereby: — 






..... , The Value of British Goods and of 

Ju antitv, Qualls jand Forei** Good,formerlvcharged with 
D ascription of Good*. " Duty at Value (If any). 


Total number «f package* - 


Station of clearance 


I declare the value of the llritivh 


(Signed) 


. Kxporter or agent. 


and auch shipping bill ahall be the entry for the good* contained therein ; provided, that at Liverpool, 
and (with the sanction of the Commissioners of Customs) at any other port where the docks, quays,and 
wharfs are in like manner wholly or principally under the control and management of one and the same 
corporate body, the owmr, charterer, consignee, broker, agent, or other person acting In the loading 
and clearance of the exporting ship shall also prepare a full and accurate list or manifest of all such goods 
from the bills of lading and freight list thereof, and shall sign and leave with the collector of the 
customs, within 14 days after such ship shall have cleared outwards, a correct transcript of such last- 
mentioned lift or manifest, with the addition of the value of such goods, If any, as shall have been 
previously chargeable with duty, at value, and of British goods, distinguishing therein the names of the 
several shippers of such goods, according to the bills of lading ; and on failure to prepare such list or 
manifest, and to sign and deliver such transcript as aforesaid, such owner, charterer, consignee, broker, 
or other person as aforesaid shall forfeit the sum of 20/. — { 122. 

Shipping Bill signed bp Searcher to be the Clearance for the Goodt.— The shipping bill or bills, when 
filled up, and signed by the exporter or his agent, or tne consignee of the ship, as the case may be, in 
such manner as the proper officer may reauire, and countersigned by the searcher, shall be the clearance 
for all the goods enumerated therein ; and if any of such goods shall consist of tea, spirits, or tobacco, 
the exporter or his agent shall furnish to the searcher an account thereof, containing the number and 
description of the packages, and the respective quantities contained therein, which, when certified by the 
searcher, shall accompany the ship, and have the same force and effect as the cocket in use prior to the 


other goods shimied for exportation, the searcher shall, on its being presented to him for that purpose, 
certify tjho same in like manners provided always, that if any such certificate be required to be in any 
particular form for goods destined for the Zollverein or any other foreign state, or under the name of 
Cocket, such certificate may be so prepared and denominated.—§ 123. 

Licensed Lighterman to carry Goods.— If any goods cleared for drawback or from tho warehouse shall 
be carried or water-borne to be put on board any ship for exportation by any person not at the time duly 
licensed and authorised to act as a licensed lighterman, either in the port of London or any other port at 
which lightermen are required to be so licensed, or by any person not being in the emplov of such 
lighterman at the time duly authorised to act as such, every such person shall for every such offenco 
forfeit the sum of 20/. — 5 124. 

Warehoused Goods shipped for Exportation without Authority forfeited.— If any goods taken from the 
warehouse for removal or for exportation shall bo removed or shipped, except with the authority or 
under the care of the proper officer of customs, and in such manner, by such persons, within such time, 
and by.such roads Qr ways as such officer shall permit or direct, such goods shall be forfeited. — § 125. 

Duties may be remitted on warehoused Goods lost or destroyed in Removal or Shipment. — If any goods 
duly entered for delivery from the warehouse for removal or exportation shall be lost or destroyed by 
unavoidable accident, either in the delivery from the warehouse or the shipping thereof, the 
Commissioners of Customs may remit the duties due thereon. — § 126 - 


As to the Issue of Debentures for and Payment of Drawback on Goods exported. 


Issuing and passing Debenture. —For the purpose of computing and paying any drawback claimed and 
payable Upon any Roods duly entered, shipped, and exported, a debenture shall in due time alter such 
entry be pcepared by the collecior or comptroller, certifying in the first instance the entry outwards of 
such gpods, and so soon as the same shall have been duly exported, and a notice containing the par¬ 
ticular* of the goods shall have been delivered by the exporter to the searcher, the shipment and 
exportation thereof shall be certified to the collector or comptroller upon such debenture by the searcher, 
aqd.the debenture shall thereupon be computed and passed with all convenient despatch. —§ 127. 

Declaration as to Exportation and Right to Drau>bacM.-~ The person entitled to anv drawback on any 
goods duly exported, or his agent duly authorised by him for that purpose, shall make and subscribe a 
declaration upon the debenture that the goods mentioned therein have been actually exported, and 
have not been relanded, and are not intended to be relanded, in any part of the U. K., and that such 
person at the time of entry and shipping was and continued to »>e entitled to thedrawback thereon, 
and the name of such person shall be stated in tbe debenture, which shall then be delivered to such 
person or his agent, and the receipt of such person on the debenture, countersigned by the holder of 
such debenture, if the same shall have been transferred In the meantime, shall be the discharge fur 
such drawback when paid. — § 128. 

Payment within Two Tears.— ^debenture for any drawback allowed upon the exportation of any 
gotflds shall be paid after the expiration of two years from the date of the shipment of such goods.—5 129. 

Warehouse or Debenture Goods not exported. Icc., or relanded , $c., without Entry,,forfeited _If any 

goods which have been cleared to be exported for any drawback shall not be duly exported to parts 
beyond the seas, or snail be Unshipped or relanded in any part of the U. K. (such goods not being duly 
reloaded or discharged as short-shipped under the rare of the proper officers), or shall be carried to any 
of the Channel Islands (not having Oeen duly entered, cleared, and shipped to be exported or carried 
directly to such Islands), the same shall be forfeited, together with any ship, boat, or-craft which may 
have been used Id so unshipping, relanding, landing, or carrying such goods from the ship In which the 
same were shipped for exportation; the master of such ship, and any person by whom or by whose orders 
or means such goods shall have been so unshipped, relanded, landed, or carried, or who shall aid, assist, 
or be concerned therein, shall forfeit a sum equal to treble the value of such goods, or a penalty of 100/., 
at the election of the Commissioners of Customs. — § 130. 

Drawbacks of Duties on Wine allowed for Officers in the Navy. — A drawback of the whole of tho 
duties of customs shall be allowed for wine Intended for the consumption of officers of H. Majesty's 
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navy on board such of H. Majesty’s ships in actual service ns they shall serve .in, not exceeding 
the quantities of wine in any o&eyspr for the use of such officers berem-after respectively mentioned, 
vi*., 

Oalltw 

For every Admiral - - - . . . J,a60 

— Vice-Admiral . - . • . . 1 / 1,0 

«— Rear-Admiral - . . . . - ftiO 

— Captain of the 1st and 2d Rate • - . • 6.10 

— Captain of the 3d, 4th, and 5th Rain * • - - . 420 

Captain of an inferior Rate ..... 210 

— Lieutenant and other Commanding Officer, and for Marine Officer, Master, Purser, and Surgeon 105 

unless such wine be taken from the warehouse without*payment of duty under such regulations as the 
Commissioners of Customs may direct: Provided always, that in either case such wine be shipped at 
ports approved of by the said, commissioners.—} 131. 

Persons entering tuck Wine fbr Drawback to declare Name and Bank qf Officer claiming the tame. — 
The person entering such wine, and claiming the drawback for the same, shall state In the entry and 
declare on the debenture the name of the officer for whose use such wine is intended, and of the ship In 
which he serves ; and such wine shall be delivered into the charge of the officers of the customs at the 
port of shipment, to be shipped under their care; and the commanding officer for the time being of such 
ship, having certified upon the debenture the receipt of such wine into his charge, and the proper 
officer of the customs having certified to the shipment on the debenture, the same snail be computed 
and passed, and be delivered to the person entitled to receive the same.—}d32. 

Officers leaving the Service , S[C., Wine permitted to be transferred ter others. — If any such officer 
shall leave the service, or be removed to another ship, the officers of the customs may permit the 
transfer of any such wine from one officer to another, as part of his proportion, whether on board 
the same ship or another, or the transhipment from one ship to another for the same officer, or the re¬ 
landing and warehousing for future reshipmeut; and the officers of customs at any port may receive 
back the duties for any such wine, and deliver the same for home use; but if any of such wine be not 
laden on board the ship for which the same was intended, or be unladen from such ship without per¬ 
mission of the proper officers of customs, the samwshall be forfeited.—4 139. 

Pursers qf Ships qf War may Ship Tobacco for the Use of Crew free qf Duty , on giving Bond. — The 
• purser of any of H. M. ships of war in actual service may enter and ship, at any port approved by the 
Commissioners of Customs, in the proportions herein-after mentioned, any tobacco there warehoused 
in his name, or transferred into his name for the use of the ship in which be shall serve, provided such 
purser shall deliver to the collector or comptroller of such port a certificate from the captain of such 
ship, stating the name of the purser, and the number of men belonging to the ship, and also give bond, 
with one sufficient surety, in treble the duties payable oil the tobacco, that no part thereof shall be re¬ 
landed without leave of the officers of customs—§ 134. 

Purser removed from one Ship to another may tranship Tobacco , with Permission qf Collector .— If 
any purser lie removed from one ship to another, the collector or comptroller of any port may permit 
the transhipment of the remains of any such tobacco, for the use of such other ship, upon due entry of 
such tobacco by such purser, setting forth the time when and the port at which speh tobacco was first 
shipped; and If any such ship shall be paid off. the collector or comptroller of the port may permit the 
remains of any such tobacco to be landed, and to be entered by the purser of such ship, either for pay¬ 
ment of duties, or to lie warehoused for the term of 6 months, for the supply of some other such ship, 
in like manner as any tobacco may be warehoused and supplied at any such port, or for payment of all 
duties within such 6 months ; and all tobacco warehoused for the purpose of so supplying ships of war 
shall be subject to the provisions of any act in force relating to the warehousing of tobacco generally, 
as far as the same are applicable, and are not expressly altered by any of the provisions herein particu¬ 
larly made.—3 135. 

Limiting the Quantity of Tobacco. — No greater quantity of such tobacco shall be allowed to any ship 
of war than 2 lbs. by the lunar month for each of the crew of such ship, nor shall any greater quantity 
be shipped at any one time than sufficient to serve the crew of such ship for 0 months after such rate of 
allowance ; and the collector or comptroller of the port at or from which any such tcfcacco shall be wipe 
plied to any such ship, or landed from any such ship, or transferred from one such ship to another, shall 
transmit a particular account thereof to the Commissioners of Customs, in order that a general account 
may be kept of all the quantities - supplied to and consumed on board each of such ships under the allow¬ 
ances before granted.—} 13G. 

As to thb Shipping op Stores foii the Use op Foreign-bound Vessels. 

Victualling Rill for Stores _The master of every ship of the burden of GO tons or upwards, depart¬ 

ing from any port in the U. K. upon a voyage to parts beyond the seas, the duration of which out and 
home shall not be less than 40 days, shnli, upon due application made by him, and upon such terms 
and conditions as the Commissioners of Customs may direct, receive from the searcher an order for the 
shipment of such stores as may be required and allowed by the collector or comptroller for the use of 
suen ship, with reference to tne number of the crew and passengers on board, and the probable dura¬ 
tion of tne voyage on which she is about to depart; and all demands for such stores shall be made in 
such form and manner as such collector or comptroller shall require, and shall be signed by the master 
or owner of the vessel; and after such stores are duly shipped the master or his agent shall make 
out an account of the stores bo shipped, together with any other stores then already on board, and the 
same, when presented to the searcher, signed by him, and couutersigned by the collector or comp¬ 
troller, shall be the Victualling Hill ; and no stores shall be shipped Tor the use of any ship, nor any 
article' taken on board any ship be deemed to be stores, except such as shall be borne upon such 
victualling bill.—§ 137. 

« As to the Clearance or Ships Outwards. 

If inward Cargo reported for Exportation , Copy qf Report Ihereqf to be delivered to the Searcher.— 
If there be on board any ship any goods, being part of the inward cargo reported for exportation in the 
same ship, the master shall, before clearance outwards of such ship from any port in the U. K„ deliver 
to the searcher a copy of the report inwards of such goods, certified by the cotlec'or-or comptroller ; 
and if such copy be found to correspond with the goods so remaining on board, the searcher shall sign 
the same, to be filed with the certificates or sockets, if any, and victualling bill of the ship.—$ 138. 

Before Clearance Master to deliver Content — Before any ship shall be cleared outwards from the 
U. K. with any goods snipped or intended to be shipped on board the same, the master shall deliver a 
content of such ship to the searcher, in the form or to the effect following, and containing the several 

S articular* therein required, as far as the same can be known by him, and shall make ami subscribe 
ie declaration at the root thereof, In the presence of the collector or comptroller, and shall answer such 
questions as shall be demanded -of him concerning the ship, the cargo, and the intended voyage, by such 
collector or comptroller: 
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lock, mark, or seal be wilfully opened, altered, or broken, or if any such stores be secretly conveyed away, 
either while such ship or vessel remains at her first poit of departure, or at any other port or place in 
the U. K , or on her passage from one such port or place to another, before the final departure of such 
ship or vessel on her foreign voyage, the master shall forfeit the mm of 20/.— $ 144. 

Ships not bringing to at Stations, Penalty 20/. — If any ship departing from any port in the U. K. 
shall not bring to at such stations as shall be appointed by the Commissioners of Customs for the land¬ 
ing of officers from such ships, or for further examination previous to such departure, the master of 
fc uch ship shall forfeit the sum of 20/.— $ 145. 

Time of Exportation and Departure defined _The time at which any goods shall be shippod on 

board any export ship shall be deemed to be the time of exportation of such goods, and the time of the 
last clearance of any shin shall be deemed to be the time of departure of such ship.—§ 146. 

(loads prohibited by Proclamation. — The following goods may, by proclamation or order in council, 
be ptolubited either to be exported or carried coastwise: arms, ammunition, and gunpowder, military 
and naval stores, and any articles which II. Majesty shall judge capable of being converted into or 
made useful in increasing the quantity of military or naval stores, provisions, or any sort of victual 
which may be used as food by man, and if any goods so prohibited shall be exported from the U. K. or 
earned coastwise, or be water-borne to be so exported or carried, they shall bo forfeited—§ 147. 

Then follow the clauses in regard to the Coasting Trade, Colonial T^iade, and 
Smuggling, which see. 

The commissioners of customs, agreeably to the powers |fivcn them to that effect by 
the foregoing statute, and others, have appointed the undermentioned places, within the 
several ports of the IJ. K., at which vessels coming into or departing out of such ports 
shall bring to, for the boarding or landing of customs’ oflicers. 

The following clause in the act, 16 &. 17 Viet. c. 107. lias reference to this matter. 


If any ship coming into the U. K. or into the Channel Islands, shall not come aB quickly up to the 
proper place of mooring or unljuling as the nature of the port will admit, without touching at any other 
place, and in proceeding to such proper phuc shall not bring to at the stations appointed by the Com¬ 
missioners of Customs for the boarding of ships by the officers of customs, or it alter arrival at such 
place such ship shall remove from such place, except directly to some other proper place of mooring or 
unlading, ami with the knowledge of the proper officer of the customs, or il the master of any ship on 
boaid ol w hich any oflicer is stationed neglect or refuse to provide every such oflicer suflicient room 
under the dock in some pait of the forecastle or steerage for his bed or hammock, the master of such 
vessel shall forfeit the sum of 20/— $ 47. 


AJJF.KYSTW1TII . 
Ahcrdmci) - 

Aldiiokochii . 
A ItlTN URL - 


Pwllhelii . 

line mouth 
ttotuhmd . 
BERWICK - 

RlliEEOUD - 
ItoslOY 

BRIDGEWATER - 


TtltinuyOTON' 
liittneoitT - 


C VKDJOAN - 

CARLISLE 
Clll'.lVsToW 
CHESTER - 
Ollll HESTER 
(r.\r - 
C'or.rnKsritK 
Low es (East) 

l) VRTMOUTU 
Sulromle 

Dew, 

1» tvnt 

t’olkstone - 
KVIiTKIt 
'Peifin mouth 

Falmouth - 
Fayersham 

Milton - 
FOWKT 
Gloucester. 


ENGLAND. 

Stations fur hringvig-to. 

Gravesend llenth, below the Custom¬ 
house. 

On the bar, or a lit tic aliovo the iunction 
of the rivers Khvdol anil Ystwuli. 

A Hole lo the westward of the town,In the 
river Dovt'y. 

Orford haven, the entrance to the rivers 
Ore and Aide. 

The piles on the eastern side of the river, 
between tbe revenue vatih-hou.su and 
the Duke of Norfolk’s Quay, in the har¬ 
bour of Littehampion. 

Rki*rn anil w.itrh bouse, Applcdore. 

< hiposlle tbe town, at Fryar’s Komi. 

Within the harbour. 

In tin- ro id,stead nppo itc the town. 

In the hay off the town, opposite the Dill 
Tower,’and at Altertnenoi. 

At the entrance of the harbour, by the 
(hinblet Rock. 

In the linrlmur. 

In the harbour. 

At the entrance of the harbour, near the 
pier head. 

Skern and walch-house, Appledore. 

Mob bole. 

Vet ween itotestall Point, on the coast of 
tlie Bristol Channel, and Rl.uk Hock, 
about a mile within the mouth of the 
Tiver Parrott. 

The bay or h.urbour. 

The outer buoy, distant about 300 yards, 
abreast of the harbour. 

Pill and Kings road. 

Penrith Hoads, a little to the eastward of 
the mouth of the river Tatf. 

At Pwllcam, a little inside the bar or har¬ 
bour’s mouth. 

Fisbtr’s Cross. 

At die entrance of the river Wye. 

Dow pool, 6 miles from lioylake. 

Cocklm-h harbour. 

Rlackney and Clay Hartiour, 

Coin Hiver, off Mersea Stone, Mersea Island. 

Roadstead of I owes, extending from east 
to west about ili miles. 

Between the mouth of the liaibour and 
Sandquay Point. 

At the mouth of the harbour and Snaps 
Point. 

In the Downs, in open roadstead. 

The outer hartiour. 

In the harbour. 

At tlie Passage Way, Exmouth. 

At the Point. 

In the harbour, off Kiln Quay and watch- 
house. 

Between the mouth of Faversliam Creek 
anti the Horse hand in the E ist hw.de. 

At the mouth of Milion Creek in the 
Swale. 

Near the Custom-house, not far from the 
entrance of the harbour. 


(sfi.E ok man 

nought* 
thirl,u Haven ■ 
Peel - . . 


Stations for bringing to. 

At the outbid, near the entranco of the 
h.irhour. 

Hull Kn.uU. 

Durgan Itoails, just at the entrance of the 
rnur IIel. 

In the hat hour, between the Guard and 
Wallou Folly, 

Hull ISo.uU, between the east end of tho 
model and the entrance to the Humber 
dock lo the westward. 

In the harbour. 

In the harbour, between tbe Guard and 
Walton Ferry. 


Mai.hon . 


| In their respective bays. 

- (Hasson Dock, on thorivor I.une. 

- Sea Dyke, entrance of the rivi r Wyre. 

- 1’ile Cowdiy, near the Isle of Walney. 

- be ch Slade, or Leigh Swatch, which 

channel is formed by the spit of a sand 
culled Marsh End, leading from the east 
end of Cauvy Island, anil nearly opposite 
to a windmill, called the Hamlet Mill, 
situate upon ti»e Clltf. about 4 a mile to 
tbe westward of Southend, and about % 
, miles from lo-igh. 

- At the entrance of the respective docks. 

• The basin w itliin the pier or cobb of Lvine 
Kegis. 

- Nottingham Point, intermediate space be¬ 

tween Common Strath Quay, where the 
estuary narrows into a rivir, aliout 3 
miles below the town, or as near as cir¬ 
cumstances permit within the point. 

- Bmrow Hills, opposite Btackwater River, 
Maldon. 


2 Z 


- T he entrance of the harbour. 

« Opposite the watch-house, at the entrance 

of tlie river Tyne. 

- Low Lights, North Shields. 

- At the entrance of the harbour. 

• In the stream, between the piers and the 

tide surveyor’s watch-house. 

Newport (Wales) At the watch house, 1 mile from the Cus¬ 
tom-hou-e. 

- Hawker’s Cove, within the harliour. 

- Gwavasl.ake. 

- St. Michael's Mount Roads. 

- Within the Une of the breakwater, via, 
the Sound, Catwater, and Ihunoay.e. 

POOLR - - At the entrance of the harbour, Ih tween 

South Deep, opposite Brownsea Castle, 
and the Essex buoy, opposite the castle 
at ables. 

PORTSMOUTH - Between Blockhouse Point and the north 
end of her Males tv’s dockyard. 
langstone- - In the roadstead, within 1 mile of the SpU 
Buoy. 

Ramsgate - - In the harbour, 

gate - . Ju the hat hour. 


Shields - 
lltl/lhlUHlk 

Nkwiiaven 


Paostow . 
PENZANCK - 
St. Michael's 
Plymouth - 
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Station* fbr bringing-io. 

. A t the entrance of the harbour. 

. Sheemess. 

. The outer channel, and In Stag’s Hole, in 
the inner channel. 

- In the often roadstead. 

- In the open roadstead. 

- Entrance of the harbour, 'opposite the 
light-house, at the end of Vincent’s Pier. 

. Ntar the entrance of the harbour. In the 
western branch, opposite the customs 
watch-house and Kingston Wharf. 

Itchen buov, or llursledon buoy. 

Opposite the jetty, near the entrance of 
the harbour. 

- Ninth buoy, or opposite Cleveland Port. 

- In the bay, within £ mile of St. Ives pier. 

- The same. 

- At the entrance of the harbour, near the 
watch-house on the South pier. 

- In the haritour. 

- Briton Ferry, near the entrance of Neath 
river. 

- Falmouth Harbour. 

- Between the entrance of the harbour and 
Wells Quay. 

Weymouth /loads. 

- The harbour. 

In the harbour, between the tongue and 
bulwark. 

- J In their respective harbours. 

At the light-houses about 3 miles below 
the station at Sutton Wash. 

Bawilsey Perry, the entrance of the river 
Delicti. 

» Yarmouth Roads, lictween Nelson’s monu¬ 
ment and the haven’s mouth, —on the 
Brush, a short distance within the haven’s 
mouth, at the S. E, angle of the river. 

SCOTLAND. 

• That part of Aberdeen Bay which falls 
within a line beginning at the eastern- 
most point of the Girdle Ness, ami run¬ 
ning north 1 j mile, to a point due east of 
the centre of the Broad Iiill. 

- The bay. 

• Within the river Ythan, opposite to the 
village Newburgh. 

• Stonehaven Bay, within 800 yards of the 
entrance of the harbour. 

AYR ... South Quay at Ayr. 

R vnkf - . The Legal Quays, 

lit HtROWSTO NESS The harbour. 

Inverkeithmg - The hnrlmur. 

C AMl’HKLTt >w if - The harbour. 

Dumfries . - The harbour. 

DUNDEE - - The harbour. 

Newburgh ami 1 Caroline Hoads, H mile to the eastward 
Perth - -f of the harbour of Dundee. 

OUHttiiW ■ • Entrance of the harbour. 

(Hi ANOKMOUTll - Entrance of the harbour. 


Port*. 
Sandwich - 
ROCHESTER 

Ryk - 

Hatting* - 
Eastbourn* 
SCARBOROUGH 

SHOREHAM - 


Stockton - 
St.Ivka 
Hoyle - 
SUNDERLAND 


Weymouth 
Whitby - 
Whitehaven 

Harrington 
Workington 
Mnrt/port - 
WlHIHCACII - 

WoowminoB 


Aberdeen 


Peterhead 
Newbui gh 

Stonehavtn 


Alton 
Kincardine 
GREENOCK . 


Alio,i roadstead. 

Kincardine roadstead. 

From Gravel Point, to the eastward of the 
town of Greenock, in the county of Ren¬ 
frew, to Kemnock Point, being the 
western point of Gourock Bay, including 
therein Cartsdyke Bay, Greenock Roads, 
the anchorage at the tail of the bank, 
and Gourock Bay. 

Rothsay Bay, lying and being within 
Boyuuy Point, on the east of the town of 
Rothsay, in the Isle of Bute, county of 
Bute, anil ArdmalUh Point on the west 
of the said town. 

Oban Itav, in the county of Argyle, as 
lies within Fishing-house Point on the 
eastern side, and Currick Point on the 
western side of the s ild bay. 

The bay of Tobermory, lying and being 


the Isle of Calve on the enjit of To|>er- 
mory, Isle of Mull, county of Argyle. 

The roadstead of 1 nverary, lying and being 
off the town of Inverary, in the county 
of Argyle, and extending 4 a mile north¬ 
east of the quay of the said town. 

Lochgilphead Roads, at the east end of the 
Crinan Canal, lying and being within 


Inverness 
Irvine 
Kikkaldy • 

Alter dour and 

lltirnt'sland 
Pittenween 
Dt/sort 
HVint/ll - 
At elhii 
l.even 
fair go 
Kite • 
Anstruther 
St A ml ten)'* 

Kirkwall • 


Dunbar 
Eisherrinv 
Lerwick - 
Montrose - 


Stornaway 

STRANRAER 
Port Patrick 
Thurso 


Station* Jbr bringing-to. 
Ardrisltaig Point, on the western side of 
Lochgilphead and Kilmorv Point, on tho 
eastern side of the said loch. 

The harbour. 

The harbour. 

Entrance of the harbour. 

Burnti land Roads. 

■ Kirkaldy Bay. 

Largo nay. 

Entrance to their respective harbours. 

at. Andrew’s Bay. w 

The Bay or Kirkwall Roads, extending 
along the beach, in a north east direction 
to Thief’s Holm, and in a westerly direc¬ 
tion to Quanterness Skerry, thence In a 
southerly direction to the Legal Quays. 

The hay called Cairston Roads. 

Between the utartello tower and chain 
pier at Newlmven. 

In the harbour. 

In the harbour. 

In the bay, opposite the Custom-house. 

Within the bar, at the entrance of the river 
South Hk k, which is called the Still. 

The harbour. 

Port Glasgow Roads, ot roadstead, com¬ 
mencing at the black and white che¬ 
quered buov, on tbeeasl point of the hank 
called the Perch, distant from tile har 
bonr aboutV00 yards, nnd extending in a 
south-easterly duectiun by the course of 
the river Clyde to the old ruins called 
Newark Castle. 

The harbour. 

The harliour. 

The harbour, 

Thurso Bay. within Holbum Head to the 
anchorage ground at Scrabder Roads. 

Wick Bav, when abreast or within the 
headland called the Old Man of Wick. 


B tT.TISfORE 

(tittle Townerttd 
Crook Haim 
Here Haven 

Belfast - 


IRELAND. 

jl At the entrance of the harbours of Castle 
i- Townsend, Baltimore, Crook Haven, 
| and Bt-rc Haven. 


'(Floatbig ’Stn.)} (iarnl ° yle Roa(l, ' ,u Bo,fa8t 
Coleraine . Port Rush Bay, outside the harbour. 

Between the "Spit buoy and the town of 
Cove. 

Between Kerry Point to the southward and 
Horse Head to the north-west. 

• Upper Cove on the eastern side of the 
harbour. 

• Within the entrance of the h irhour, be¬ 
tween Biackh ill He,id to the eastward, 
anti Furry Point. 

- North Crook, at the entrance of the Boyne. 
igA - In the river Boyne, opposite Queen - 

borough. 

- - Pigeon-house, between the harl.our light¬ 
house and the cud of the North Wall. 

- - Soldiers’ Point. 

. - To tlie eastward, or under the shelter of 

Mutton Island. 

Tariiert’s Roads to the southward of Tar- 
bert Island, in the countv of K, rrv. 
Greencastie, situate on the north side of 
Lough Fovle. 

Nf.WUY - - Warren Point Roads. 

St tang ford - H.tllyheury Bay or Audley’s Town Bay. 

SLmo - - - Oyster Island. 

Killibrgt - - Anchorage of Killlliegs. 

DaUyihannon - In the river, abreast of Ward Town- 
house. 

- Moyne Pool. 

• KilluU Pool. 

“ | Passage. 

- Tho harbour.* 

- The anchorage ground at Annagh Head, 
in Clew Bav. 

- South Bay, about 10 miles from Wexford, 


CORK (COVE) 
West Passage 
Kinsale - 
Youghall - 


Dublin 


Limerick - 
Londonderry 


Itallina - 
Killahi - 
Waterford 

New Hot* 

Westport 
Wexford - 


IMPORTS and EXPORTS, the articles imported into and exported from a country. 

We have explained in another article (Balance of Trade) the mode in which the 
value of the imports and exports is officially determined by the Custom-house, and have 
shown the fallacy of the common notions as to the advantages of the exports exceeding 
the imports. The scale of prices according to which the official value of the imports 
and exports is determined having been fixed so far back as 1698, the account is of no 
use as showing their true value ; but it is of material importance as showing the fluctu¬ 
ations in their quantity. We were anxious, had the means existed, to have given 
accounts of the quantities of the various articles imported and exported at different 
periods during the last century, that the comparative increase or diminution of the trade 
in each might have been exhibited in one general view. Unluckily, however, ho means 
exist for completing such an account. The Tables published by Sir Charles Whit- 
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Trade of Great Britain with Foreign Countries, since 17G0. 


176 t 
1705 
I7<>6 
1707 
170.3 
170'J 

1770 

1771 


* Imports. 

Exj>orts of British 
and Foreign and 
Colonial Produce. 

Olllcial Value. 

Official Value. 

£ 

10,683,596 

10,294,511 

9,579,100 

12,508,927 

11,2.50,000 
11,812,11* 
12,4.50,765 
13,097,15.3 
1.3,116,281 
'13,131,091 
13,450,298 
14,208,325 

£ 

15,781,176 

16,0.38,913 

11,51.3,3.36 

15.578,94.3 

1 7,416,306 
1.5,765,868 
15,188,609 
1.5,090,001 
16,620,132 
1.5,001,282 
15,991,572 
| 19,018,181 


1775 

1770 

1777 


17M) 
17X1 
1 782 
178.3 


Imports. 

Exports of British 
and Foreign and 
Colonial Produee. 

Official Value. 

Official Value. 

je 

14,508,716 

12,52*',613 

14,-177.876 
14,815,8.56 

IV, 1 13,43.5 
12,643,8.31 

11,033,898 

11,135,205 
11,711,966 
12,720,862 
10,341,629 

13,12',235 

£ 

17.720,169 

16,375,1.51 

17,288,480 

16,326,36* 

14.755,704 

13,491,006 

12,253,890 

1.3,5.30,703 

13,098,178 

1 1,3.32,296 

13,009,1,59 
14,081,195 


Official Value. 


15,‘'7 2,877 
10,270,1 !'• 
1A,7xO,ii 7!4 
17,8'>|,i 121 
18.027.170 
17.S21.105 
19,130,8X6 


1 •»,»;( 


,7 S3 
r »S 
17 


19,2' 

22,2‘, . 
22,7 76.8 S9 
23,1X7,320 
21,0 13,967 


Exports_Official V.ilue. 


11,255,057 
1 1,()S1,S| i 
11,830,101 
12,055,000 
12,721,720 
13,770,506 
11,021,OS 1 
16,810,019 
18,336,851 
13,802,269 

16.725.103 
16,338,213 
10,102,220 

16.903.103 


6,568,319 
6,106.560 
10,021,681 
10,785,126 
11,116,60 1 
12,013, 0 07 


16,' 


,731 


16,869,789 

17,472,239 

10,310,519 

20,120,121 

22,731,906 

21,005.200 

20,388,829 

26,718,084 

27,123.339 

30,518,9)4 

28,017,010 


An Aeeount of the Value of the Imports into, and of the Exports from the United Kingdom, during 
each of tlie Years from 1822 to" 1850, both inclusive, calculated at the Official Kates of Valuation, and 
distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom exported from 
the Value of the Foreign and Colonial Merchandise exported ; exhibiting, also, the Real or Declared 
\ alue of the Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom annually exported tli erefrom. 


1817 
1X18 
1819 
18 20 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 
1850 

1831 

1832 

1833 
18.34 

1835 

1836 

1837 
187,8 
1839 
1810 
1.811 
1842 


' 1815 
1816 
1847 
lsiS 
1619 
1850 


Value of Imports 
Into flic P. Kingdom, 
at tlie official 
Rates of Valuation. 


27.857.889 
26,837,132 
30,570,605 

25,101,511 

26,451,281 

27,371,1)20 

25.5.51.4 78 
25,326,815 
25,660,9.53 
50,170,292 
37.613,294 
25,210,901 
24,923,922 

32,620,771 
31,822,053 
26,371.921 
29,910,502 
35,8 15,310 
29,681,610 
31,515,222 
29,760,122 
30 , 531,1 11 
35.798,433 
37,168.279 
41,208,803 

37.813.890 

41.908.173 
45,167,413 
43,995,286 

46.300.173 
49,727,828 
44,610,546 

4.5,911,126 
49,364,733 
49,029,334 
.57,'9'.,01.5 

51.762.285 
61,258,013 
62 , 618,121 
67,492,710 
61,411,268 

65.253.286 
70,21 1,912 

75.4 19,774 
8.5,207,508 
75,934,022 
90,921,866 
93,517,134 

105,874,607 

100,460,433 

110,679,125 

109,315,409 


Produce and 
Manufactures of 
U. Kingdom. 


19,672..503 
21,081,213 
21.301,281 
21,501,608 
25,195,893 
20,012,596 
22,132,367 
22,907,371 
25,0,6,516 
22.963,772 
21,179,851 
32,916,858 
7.7,299,108 

21.727.532 
28,147,912 

32,21X1,580 

41,712,002 

3.1,771,521 

39.233.167 
41,960,555 
32,9X3,689 
37,820,293 
40,191,681 

44.212.532 
4.3,826,607 

48.730.167 
47,150,690 
40,96.5,736 
52,221,934 
52,788,089 
56,217,962 
61,152,754 
60,686.764 
65,025,278 
G9,987,3.57 
77,835,231 
78,360,059 
85,220,144 
72,544,071 
92,453,967 
97,391,666 

102,706,850 
102,179,51 I 
100,25.5,380 
117.876,659 
131,558,477 
134,598,584 
132,312,894 
126,131,029 
132/619,154 
164,539,50* 
175,416,709 
190.6.58,314 
196,216,610 


Foreign and 
Colonial 
Merchandise. 


13,919,275 

11,907,116 

18,847,736 

*8,032,613 
8,938,711 
7,613,120 
7,717,555 
7,621,312 
6,776,775 
12,750,358 
9,357,135 
6,117,720 
9,533,065 

19,157,818 

I. 5,708,435 
13,141,665 
10,269,271 
10,83.5,8(8) 

9,879,236 

10,525,026 

10.602,090 

9,227,567 

8,603,905 

10,204,785 

9,169,492 

10,076,287 

9,830,821 

9,946,546 

10.620.165 
8,548,394 

10.715.126 

II. 0*4,870 
9.833,753 

11,562-,037 
12,797,724 
12,391,712 
13,25.5,497 

12,711,512 
12,795,990 

13.774.165 
14,723,373 
13.586.422 
13.956,288 
14,398,177 
16.279,318 
16,296,162 
20,040,979 
18,376,886 

25,561,890 

21.893,167 
23,732,703 
23.329,1 >89 


33,591,778 

35,991,329 

43,152,020 

28,075,239 

31,071,108 

30,520,491 

32,984,101 

30,588,081 

29,9.56,629 

45.667,216 

42,656,843 

27.841.252 
37,980,977 

51,358,398 
57,420,4.37 
48,216,186 
49,502,738 
52,796,35.5 
42,862,925 
48,34.5,319 
50,796,771 
53,470,099 

52,430,512 

68.93.5.252 
56,320,182 
51,012,023 
62,0.52,755 
62,731,635 

66,838,127 
69,700,748 
71,131,490 
76,070,148 
79,821,110 
85,397,268 
91,1.57,783 
97,611,856 

.85,779,568 
10.5,165,179 
1)0,190,656 
116,181,015 
116,902,887 
113,8*1,802 
131,832,917 
14.5,956,654 
150,877,902 
148,609,056 
146,172,008 
1.50,996,040 
190,101,394 
197,309,876 
214,391,017 
21.9,315,699 


Value of Produce 
and Manufacture* 
of U. K. Kx- 
pnrlod according 
to the Real Value 
thereof. 


N. li .— The account of the 
introduced by the Convoy Act 


33,148,682 

38,912,198 

39,171,203 

39,730,6.59 

45,102.330 

36,127,787 

37,135,716 

37,234,396 

39,746,581 

36.394.14.3 
36,306,385 
46,019,777 
47,01)0,926 
30,850,618 
39,334,526 

* 

43,447,373 

49,653,215 

40,328.940 

40,349,235 

45.180.1.50 
31,252,451 
3.5,509,077 

35,823,127 
36,906,02.3 
35.357,041 
38,122,404 
38,870,945 
31,536,723 
37,181,3.35 
36,812,757 

35.842.62.3 
38,271,597 
37,161,372 

30.1.50 594 

39,667 A18 
41,6(9,191 
47,372,270 
5.3,29.3,979 
42,069,245 
50,061,737 
53,233,580 
51,406,430 
51,634,623 
47,381,02.3 
52,279,709 
58,584,292 
60,111,082 
57,786,876 
58,842,377 
52,849,445 
63,596,025 
71,359,184 
71,448,722 
78,049,367 


declared or real value of the txporU was first taken in 1798, having been 
of that year. 
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worth, Mr. Macpherson, and others, specify only the aggregate official value of the 
import) from and exports to particular countries, without specify ing the articles or 
their values of which such imports and exports consisted. And on applying at the 
Custom-house, we found that the lire in 1814 had destroyed the records; so that 
there were no means of compiling any complete account of the value of the articles im¬ 
ported or exported previously to that period. We have, however, given, in the preced¬ 
ing tables as complete a view of the trade of Great Britain with all parts of the world 
from 1760 down to 1852, both inclusive, as can he derived from existing materials. 
And the subsequent tables, and those dispersed through the work, give a view of that 
trade in detail, that is, in particular articles, and with particular countries. 

During the first half of last century, and previously, woollen goods formed the prin¬ 
cipal article of native produce exported from Great Britain ; and next to it were hard¬ 
ware and cutlery, leather manufactures, linen, tin, and lead, copper and brass manu¬ 
factures, coal, earthenware, provisions, slops, See. Corn formed a considerable article 
in the list of exports down to 1770; since which period the balance of the corn tiade 
has been, with a few exceptions, very decidedly on the side of importation. Cotton 
did not begin to be of any importance as an article of export till after 1770; but since 
then the extension and improvement of the cotton manufacture has been so great, 
that the exports of cotton stuff's and yarn amount, at this moment, to nearly a half 
of the entire exports of British produce and manufactures ! The export of woollen goods 
has been comparatively stationary. 

The principal articles of import during the last half century have consisted of sugar, tea, corn, timber 
and naval stores, cotton wool, sheep’s wool, woods and drugs for dyeing, wine and spirits, tobacco, silk, 
tallow, hides and skins, cotree, spices, bullion, <S;e. Of the colonial uud other foreign products imported 
into hngland, considerable quantities have always been re-exported. 

Decline in the Ileal Value of the Exports .— The increase in the official, and the decline 
in the retd, value of the exports since 1815, has given rise to a great deal of irrelevant 
discussion. It has been looked upon as a proof that our commerce is daily becoming 
less prosperous, whereas, in point of fact, a precisely opposite conclusion should be 
drawn fiom it. We have already stated (art. Balance of Trade) that the rates ac¬ 
cording to which the official values of the exports are determined were fixed so far hack 
as 1696, so that they have long ceased to be of importance as affording any criterion 
of their actual value, their only use being to show the fluctuations in the quantities ex¬ 
ported. To remedy this defect, a plan was formed in 1798 for keeping an account of 
the real value of the expoits as ascertained by the declarations of the exporters. Those 
who believe that our trade is getting into a 1>. d condition, contend that the great increase 
tu the official value of the exports since 1815 shows that the quantity of the articles 
exported has been proportionally augmented; while the full in their real value shows 
that we are selling this larger quantity of produce for a smaller price, — a result which, 
they affirm, is most injurious. But the circumstance of a manufacturer or merchant 
selling a large or a small quantity of produce at the same price, affords no criterion by 
which to judge as to the advantage or disadvantage of the sale; for if, in consequence 
of improvements in the. arts or otherwise, a particular article may now be produced for 
half the expense that its production cost 10 or 20 years ago, it is obvious that double 
the quantity of it may be afforded for the same price, without injury to the producers. 
Now tnis is the case with some of the most important articles exported from England. 
Cotton and cotton yarn forms a full half or more of our entire exports ; and aincc 1814 
there has been an extraordinary fall in the price of these articles, occasioned partly by 
cotton wool having fallen from about I*’. Gil. to about 5hl- per lb., but more by im- 
provnnrnts in tins manufacture. To such an extent havo these causes operated, that yarn No. 40 , 
which cost, in 1812, 'Is. IW., cost, in 1843, ( J\d. ; in 1812 No. tiO. cost 3s. 6d , in 1843 it cost U. 0-JiL ; 
in 18|2 No. 80. cost J.v Ad., in 1843 it cost 1j. Ad , and so on; and in the weaving department the re¬ 
duction has been similar. Hence, while the oillcial value of the cotton goods and yarn exported 
h.is increased from about 18,000,000/. in 1814, to above 113,000,000/. in 1850, their real or declared value 
has only inct eased from about 20,000,(KM)/, in 1814, to 28,214,000/. in 1850. This, however, is, if any thing 
can be, a proof of increasing prospeiity: it shows that wo can export and sell with a profit (for unless 
such were the case, does any one suppose the exportation would continue ?) more titan 3 times the 
quantity of cotton goods we exported in 1814, for not much more than the same price. In so far, there¬ 
fore, a8 an abundant and cheap supply of cottons may be supposed to increase the comforts of society, 
it is plain they must bo about trebled, not in this country only, but in all those countries with which we 
i rade. 


Owing to the f.ill tViat has taken place In the prime cost, and 
consequently In the price, of most ot the ntliu ip.il articles of 
import, we obtain, at tills moment, a much larger quantity of 
the produce of other countries in exchange for the articles we 
wild abroad, than at an. former period. The fall has (icon 
particularly sensible m the Kfe.it ullii les of cotton and she, |i’s 
wool, corn, sugar, Indigo, veppt-r, \r- The ImpotM of nil 
sorts of foreign merchandisenave been uu teasing rapidly umt 
1NIA; mid Jt Is material to bear in mind, thai we had no gold 
coin In circulation at that epoch, nuil that ImshIc, the greatir 
quantities of other articles, we base imported, in the interve¬ 
ning period, firvm, 3^,000,000/. to 4U,U00,00U/. of gu.d and 


silver for currency only. The truth Is, therefore, that Instead 
of the decline in the real value of our exports having lieen in 
any degree prejudicial, Ithaslieen, In all respects,distinctly and 
completely the reverse. It has insured for our goods a decided 
superiority In every market, while, as the cost of the goods has 
fallen in an equal degree, their production continues to lie 
equally ad* mtageous. It appears, too, that a similar fall lias 
h> en going on hi oilier countries j so that while we send more 
goods to the foreigner, we get back more of his m return. 
Instead of being an evidence of decline, increased facilities of 
production and ini rcased cheapness arc the most characteristic 
and least equivocal marks of commercial prosperity. 
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I. —Account of tho real or declared Value of the various Articles of the Manufacture and Produce nf 
the U. Kingdom exported to Foreign Countries during each of the C Years ending with 187>2, specify¬ 
ing the Countries to which they were exported.and the Value of those Annually shipped for earh ; and 
showing also the Average Amount of Exports during the said 6 Years to each Country, and to each 
of the 5 great Divisions of the Globe ; and the Average Proportion exported to each, supposing tho 
whole Exports to be 1000. 










1 A verago 

Countries. 

18-17. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Average 

annual 

Anniuntu 

Exports. 

1817-52. 

I annual 

1 Proportion 

I exported to 
each Country, 
supposing the 








whole Experts 









to be 1000. 

El'ItOPH. 

£ 

1,814,.51.1 

£ 

1,92.1,22f 

£ 

1,566,175 

£ 

1,411,771 

£ 

1,289,70 

£ 

1,099,91' 

£ 

1,530,061 

£ 

22-998 

PivcfRii 

179,307 

162,81' 

181,027 

151,031 

189,51' 

184,754 


2-010 

N‘ =l - 

1 (.'),! 1< 

1.10,117 

182,3.11 

211,917 

257,81 

251,27 ( 


3 070 

2.1.1,701 

29G,l0t 

351,.Vi 

4.14,30' 

41.1,501 

4.12,431 

370,00 

5-0.12 

Prussia * 

Germany - 



428,7 18 

421 4S( 

501,53 

581,88 



6,286,217 

.1,017,12.1 

1,8.19,77 

2,823,218 

5,619,96 

.1,499,937 

7,011,1 It 
3,512,632 

7,lUO,76f 

3,112,077 

7,308,72* 
4,1 (19,97( 

6,388,09 

3,422,651 

96-018 

51-115 

Belgium - 

1,059, i b r 

823,968 

1,157,18 

1,136.217 

981,50 

1,070,49* 



2,151,285 

1,021,521 

1,951,2b! 

2,401,951 

2,028, k.: 

2,771 ,281 


31-7‘Jl 

Portugal Proper • 

889,910 

42,0m) 

1,17.1,718 

55,30’f 

979,597 
18,4of 

1,029,201 

17,607 

1,018,.711 
69,6.7' 

1,101,213 

0.7,47' 

1,037,83' 

51,578 

15-599 

•823 

MfHrirji 

31,853 

40,822 

31,009 

41,578 

41,911 

41,825 

39,171 

•588 

Spain and the Balearic 

770,720 

616,878 

621,1.11 

864,997 

1,011,49.7 

1,253,957 

857,532 

12-S90 

Canary Islands 

Gibraltar - 

,10,<.sl> 
400,811 

45,822 

750,257 

58,378 

533,181 

61,751 

388,141 

49,827 
48’,281 

39,6 11 
.110,8,8!) 

47,681 

521,817 

■7 16 
7-811 

Italy and the Italian 

2, .118,707 

2,706,882 

3,491,819 

3,400,691 

3,921,027 

3,192,281. 

3,210,741 

48-219 

Malta - 
Ionian Islands 

195,831 

379,467 

387,741 

311,58ii 

301,113 

250,81.7 


4 .'>')'• 

11.1,120 

178,831 

101,80.' 

13.1,912 

223,09< 

138,612 

101,2b/ 

2-109 

Turkey, Greece, and 

2,810,902 

3,113,013 

2,881,09." 

3,012,65,1 

2,441,051 

2,501,97." 

2,798,597 

42-065 

Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, 
Alderney, and Man - 

542,101 

690,58." 

631,127 

506,41' 

613,721 

561,451 

576,748 

8-669 

Total 

24,191,172 

22,102,9.17 

25,126,262 

2d,M3,781 

26,630,048 

27,667,955 

25,399,195 

781-769 

Asia. 









Syria and Palestine 

415,29 1 

258,186 

338,301 

301,211 

359,871 

51 l,09f 

361,114 

5-178 

Arabia and Persia 

12,417 

19,050 

17,132 

13,71 1 

17,184 

20,G8t 

10,798 

6,765,811 

*2.15 

Territories and Ceylon 

1,470,105 

5,077,247 

6,803,271 

8,024,111 

7,807,059 

7,352,907 

101-516 


1,10.1,90') 

1,4 1.1,9.111 

1,137,109 

1,571,111 

2,161.268 

2,501,59<l 

1,787,075 

26-862 

Sumatra and Java 

.1.18,177 


383,112 

507,199 

7 79,098 

019.185 

491,209 

7-429 

Philippine Isles - 

101,480 

M3,897 

80,997 

193,269 

202,900 

115,020 

110,191 

2-108 

Total 

7,801,410 

7,282,530 

9,1.19,9911 

10,616,289 

11,107,960 

11,121,093 

9,159,012 

143-679 

A kb tea. 

Hg'Pt 

I'njmli, Barhary, and 

638,108 

509,876 

638,411 

618,801 

968,729 

955,701 

709,971 

10 667 

30,809 

31,130 

80,8.80 

51,996 

51,219 

120,209 

61,712 

•928 

Western Coast of Afi l< a 

518.120 

571,022 

620,37 1 

611,975 

058,9.11 

530.358 

591,180 

8-886 

C ipe of Good Mope 

6k#,208 

015,718 

520,891' 

790,000 

752,191 

1,001,281 

7 11,083 

ll'JUl 

Eastern Cunt of Africa - 
African Ports on the Bed 

13,711 

• " 

5,189 

1,728 

221 

6,51 / 

1,138 

4,108 

1,007 

•001 


501 

590 

1,29o 

788 

■016 

CapedcVenl Islands 

4,111 

3,321 

1,771 

3.24 2 

11,09 i 

9,%1 

5,52.7 

*081 

St Jlelonaand Ascension 

31,378 

31,728 

23,312 

3", 065 


31,760 

229,093 

29.799 

■148 

Mauritius • 

221,101 

169,308 

231,022 

308,721. 

232,955 

213,041 

“•0.1.7 

Total 

2,019,087 

1,962,090 

2,12ii,111 

2,113,131 

2,710,921 

2,911,211 

2,391,088 

55 910 

A MFItlC A. 









British North American 









Colonics - 

3,233,011 

1,990,592 

2,280,380 

3,235,051 

3,813,707 

3,065,364 

2,936,352 

2,087,72,1 

44-136 

British West Indies 

2,271,511 

1,510,829 

2,027,39(1 

2,213.181 

2,437,605 

2,011,318 

3C3SJ 

I lasti 

Cuba and other Foreign 

192,089 

88,007 

109,100 

271,918 

•239,140 

261,409 

192,489 

2-893 

West Indies - 

1,317,087 

910,118 

1,413 002 

1,522,896 

1,8.12,140 

1,677,178 

1,417,270 

21-7.11 

Ibi led Mates of America 

10,97 1,1 til 

9,561.909 

11,971,028 

14,891,901 

14,562,970 

16.567,737 

13,016,102 

196-231 

Mexico - 

ltiO,t)SS 

911,937 

7 79,()5<i 

411,820 

67 7,90v 

360,020 

670,901 

8-070 


86,98.1 

75,146 

117,933 

261,07.1 

319,811 

200,099 

779,029 

18.1,275 

2-785 


327,881 

310,070 

119,799 

661,193 

72.1,6V) 

551,278 

8-352 

Bl a/ll 

States of la Plata and 

2,.m;s,m>i 

2,067,302 

2,114,715 

1,399,175 

2,511,8.17 

1,618,684 

3,101,394 

2,768,123 

41-607 

Uruguay 

490,101 

605,913 

909,280 

676,407 

1,452,960 

922,418 

15-805 

Cluli 

806,32.1 

907,101 

1,089,914 

1.1.76,200 

1,201,937 

1,107,191 

1,07 4,873 

16-1.16 

Peru 

623,189 

853,129 

#78,211 

815,019 

1,208,211 

1,021,007 

90.1,112 

13-610 

Falkland Islands 

Foreign Settlements on 

2,OKS 

717 

6,175 

1,147 

2,811 

“,792 

3,459 

•012 

the North West Coast 









ofAmeiica 

8,193 

3,412 

7,119 

10,028 

281 

12.1 

4,966 

■074 

Total 

23,00,1,131 

19.929.9.10 

25,073,6.11/ 

28,974,288 

30,931,612 

'.2.075,172 ' 

26,675,036 

400-917 

AfSTRAI IA. 









New South Wales, Van 









piemen's Land, Swan 
lliver, and New Zea¬ 

1,641,170 








land ... 

1,463,931 

2,080,364 

2,602,2.73 

2,807,756 

4,222,201 

2,470,016 

37126 

South Sea Islands 

25,308 

47,401 

29,314 

18,141 

60,795 

13,784 

31,801 

-519 

Total 

1,669.538 

1,111,3.32 

1 2,109,678 

2,620,196 

2.868,151 

4,251.989 

2,501,847 

37-665 

| Recapitulation. J 


24,194,172 

22,162,9.17 

21.126,262 

26.613,781 

26,610,048 

27,667,955 

25,399,19.1 

381-769 


7,804,446 

2,049,087 

7,282,550 

9,1.19,990 

10,010,289 

1 1,307,960 

11,12.3,093 

9,119,0.12 



1,962,090 

2,126,145 

2,113,131 

2,710,921 

2,951,215 

2,391,088 

35-910 


23,065,134 

19,929,910 

25,073,6.50 

28,974,288 

10,911,642 

52,075,572 

26,675,016 

400-947 

Australia - 

1,669,538 

1,5^332 

2,109,678 

2,620,300 

2,868,151 

4,255,989 

2,505,817 

37-605 

Grand Total 

18,812,377 

12,849,41.1 

.3,596,02.1 

71,30,88.1174,448,7221 

8,076,854 

>6,530,218 

1000-000 


2Z3 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


II._An Account of the Quantities of the undermentioned Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise 

imported into, exported from, and retained for Consumption in the U. Kingdom, with the Nett Produce of 
the Duties accruing thereon, during the Years 1850 and 1851, 


Annatto - cwtt. 

Arrow root - — 

Akhe«, pearl and 

Barilla and alkali,tom 
Bark fur tannin# or 
dyeing - cwtt. 
Bark not for tannin# 
or dyeing cwtt. 
Borax - - — 

Horaclcacid • — 

Brimstone • - — 

Kristies • lbs. 

Cocoa, vlx.— 

British pos es- 
sionk - - — 

Foreign • — 

All sorts 

Husk* and shell* —I 
Chocolate and cocoa 
paste - 
Coffee, yI*.- 
Kntcred prerlous- 
'• * l&ih April, 


185 


Entered from and 
after 15th April, 

1 85 I t 

From other Bri¬ 
tish possessions — 
From other parts 

All sorts - -| 

[Cork, unmanuftr- 
tured - tor 
Cotton wool from 
Foreign Coun¬ 
tries, vjr. — 

United States of 
America - ib‘ 
Brasil 

Turkey, Syria, 
and Egypt , - - 
Other foreign 
countries 

Total from fo¬ 
reign countries - — 

Icotfon wool from 
British posses¬ 
sions, rU._ 

East Indies 
Britlslt West In- 
tlie«, and Bri¬ 
tish Guiana 
Other British pos¬ 
sessions - 

Total from. Bri¬ 
tish possessions - — 
Total from foreign 


Total of cotton wool — | 

|Cotton manufac¬ 
tures not made 
up, vix. 

Piece goods of 
India - piece* 

Entered at ralue - £ 

| Cotton manufar- 
tures wholly or 
in p »rt - 

Cotton yam' Ibi 

Dyeing stuffs, rlx— 
Cochineal cwts. 
Fustic • tons 

Gum arable cwtt. 

Senegal • — 
Anlmi ~“ J 
Copal • . 

Gum Tragacanth -i 
Indigo - - Jl 

Lac Dye • 

Shellac - 

Logwood . 

Madder - cwts. 

root 


Quantities imported. 

Quantities exported. 

Quantities retained for 
Home Consumption and 
charged w iln Duty. 

Nett Revenue. 

18.50. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

1830. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

15,981' 

2,691 

18,6()i 

697 

551 

249 

1,127 

12,631 

16,507 

£ 

493 

£ 

612 

181,047 

1,744 

199,911 

2,999 

9,710 

91 

3,697 

188 





380,674 

460,895 

10,463 

16,123 





11,888 

10,9611 

18,831 

665,961) 

8,305,68. 

14,832 

8,301 

19,424 

769,133 

2,238,710 

5,548 

6,262 

4 

61,012 

34,064 

4,556 

4,405 

1 

33,633 

69,628 





1,990,716 

8,487,536 

4,376,885 

2,397,076 

117,821 

1,325,542 

68,970 

1,474,486 

2,514,318 

666,323 

2,396,611 

681,735 




4,478,952 

6,773,960 

1,443,363 

1,643,460 

3,080,611 

2,978,344 


19*317 

18,911 

631,898 

609,846 

* 

6,166 

675,406 

640,303 




13,839 

16,881 

951 

2,440 

12,581 

14,134 




36,814,03f 
13,989,116 

2,073,635 
5,115,669 

3,399,333 

8,770,419 

236,172 

1,309,400 

28,850,035 

2,316,323 

6,510,716 

444,862 

1 



: 

33,898,528 

12,022,828 

; ; 

12,370,411 
8,796,870 

• : 

21,429,991 

4,118,908 


565,65f 

444,670 

50,803,159 

53,110,660 

12,169,752 

22,712,859 

31,166,358 

32,504,545 




3,658 

3,707 

56 

31 





493,153,119 

30,999,98'. 

506.638.962 

19,339,101 







18,909,748 

15,7C6,326 







1,619,051 

2,141,G17 







543,981,893 

633,886,008 







118,879,749 

122,626,976 







228,915 

446,529 







493,313 

420,230 







119,591,968 

123,493,741 







543,981,897 

633,886,008 







663,576,861 

757,379,749 

102,469,717 

111,980,391 







- 






186,010 

897,598 

302,572 

317,468 

147,895 

93,605 

194,217 

98,270 





43,790 

905,966 

43,114 

999,78!) 

23,666 

777,957 

22,135 

819,504 

20,124 

20,979 

2,010 

2,075 

28,451 
10,8(8) 
41,949 
8,035 

23,243 

13,549 

46,032 

2,738 

9,859 

885 

14,425 

6 

14,621 

1,058 

10,025 





4,888 

386 

70,482 

18,121 

20,245 

84,690 

100,823 

“Ml. 

13,462 

12*929 

5,912 

791 

89,944 

17,937 

19,746 

21,240 

92,925 

202,091 

4,388 

14,228 

12,025 

2,819 

128 

64,108 

6,583 

10,284 

3,7*1 

3,841 

470 

1,811 

4,397 

194 

2,967 

109 

62,047 

6,481 

7,877 

3,010 

2,282 

700 

1,286 

'•«! 
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Description of Mer- 
flt&ndise. 


Smalts . - lbs 

Vaumia - tone 

Vel low berries, cwts. 
Zaffres - • — 

Elephants teeth • — 

Fla* and Tow or 
Codilla of hemp 
and flax - - — 

Fruits, vie. - 
Apples, raw, bushels 
Almonds, bitter ,cwt. 

no^ bitter — 
Cbesnuts • bushels) 
Currants - cwts. 
Figs - - — 

Grapes - - j£| 

Oranges and le- 

mnrfi, chests or 

Ikixcs - - £\ 

Plums, dried or 
preserved, ex¬ 
cept in sugar, cwts. 
Plums, French 
Prune! toes 
Prunes 
Raisins 
Small nuts, busheU 
Walnuts - 
Hardwoods, viz— 
Ho* - - t< 

Cedar 
Mahogany 
Rosewood 

Hats, bonnets, plat¬ 
ting, viz., 

Hats or bonnets of 
bast, cane, or 
hor<>ehalr - Nc 

chip • lbs. 

Btraw • . 

Platting of bast 
cane, or horse¬ 
hair 
chip - 
straw 

Straw or grass for 
platting - cwts. 
,Heinp, undressed • — 
Hides, viz., 

Unbanned 
Hides or pieces un- 
cnumeVated, un¬ 
tanned - • . 

Tanned, tawed, 
curried, or dress¬ 
ed - - lb 

Muscovy or 

Russia, tanned, 
coloured, shaved, 
or dressed 
Hides or pieces, 
uncnumeraled, 

, tanned, &«-. - , 

Horn, horn lips, and 
pieces of horns - tor 
Iron, unwrought in 
l>ars 

Isinglass • cwts. 
Jalap - - lbs. 

(and, pig and 

sheet - - ton 

heather glove* • pair 

Linen, viz., 
Cambrics* French 
lawns - piece 
Lawns not French i. 
Damasks - sq. yds. 

diaper - • -- 

Sails - 
Manufactures of 
linen unenumer¬ 
ated, and articles 
wholly or in part 
made up - — 
PI iln linen and 
diaper - - - 

Manufactures of 
linen not made 
up - - - 

Linen yam - cwts. 
Liquorice juice - — 

I paste - * — 

Molasses - * - 

Oil, castor - - - 

Olive - - turn 

Cocoa nut - cwts 
Palm - - - 

Train and 

blubber - tuns 

I Sperm icetl - - 
Opium - - lb* 

Provisions, via., 

Bacon - cwts 

Hams - - - 


Quantities Imported. 

Quantities exported. 

Quantities retained for 
Tttome Consumption 
and charged with Duty. 

Nett Revenue. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

18.50. 

1851. 

1850. 

(1851. 

177,8tr. 
12, Mb 
8,290 
1,682 
9,1G2 

116,751 

10,639 

6,984 

1,451 

6,043 

11,515 

514 

1 

2,502 

10,660 

1 

462 

4 

2,130 

192,186 

111,168 

£ 

85 9 

629 

1,822,918 

1,194,184 

42,013 

72,665 





467,629 

5,729 

16,988 

88,287 

429,607 

3.1,829 

31,259 

418,287 

4,738 

18,050 

83,003 

721,119 

36,189 

36,644 

1,939 

7,253 

749 

18,003 

4,193 

125 

24 

1,691 

8,468 

957 

83,496 

2,658 

170 

467,625 

8,368 

405,077 

32,976 

31,134 

418.276 

• 9,501 

454.276 
. 31,902 

36,474 

12,327 

6,591 

319,030 
25,*»S' 
1,633 

10,894 

6,841 

357,852 

25,011 

1,915 

402,718 
3,568 

451.247 

4,397 

1,280 

138 

1,289 

66 

345,562 

12,960 

372,723 

12,926 

75,408 

81,085 

340 

337 

73 

8 

331 

323 

487 

444 

4,058 
11,47*1 
275,689 
199,278 
37,724 

4,432 

33,170 

261,816 

197,082 

43,968 

28X 
1,240 
13,325 
2,557 
961 

361 

544 

41,081 

2,391 

167 

8,691 

16,609 

217,808 

188,882 

37,615 

3,732 

25,245 

208,509 

3,858 

6,100 

171,653 

19,786 

4,092 

3,906 
9,271 
163,91." 
18,“SOS 
4,176 

2,461 

1,500 

33,650 

3,118 

4,158 

3,003 

27,547 

3,385 

82 

169 

1,622 

273 

317 

17«» 

2,320 

409 





1,560 

80 

7,505 

2,892 

115 

11,926 

380 

158 

3,058 

I4f 

2 

4,051 

967 

43 

5,134 

1,431 

138 

9,583 

30 

11 

,1,281 

45 

* 24 

2,385 

3,651 

21,912 

23,328 

2,914 

32,926 

35,730 

2,380 

20' 

20,296 

1,400 

91 

11,088 

1,291 

2,872 

1,562 

20,761 

68'J 

714 

808 

5,184 

732 

1,048,635 

508 

1,293,412 

4 

17,817 

4 

32,999 





591,921 

672,167 

113,578 

156,928 





928 

3,646 

- 

200 





1,876,557 

2,275,107 

105,921 

79,817 





20,241 

55,791 

& 

100 

14,300 





1,361 

7,279 

56 






* 3,201 

4,254 

1,023 

936 





34,066 

2,009 

72,617 

40,279 

2,387 

70,956 

5,996 

78 

22,660 

4,813 

145 

22,241 

1,971 

1,509 

502 

390 

» 11,876 

' 3,260,101 

14,59' 

2,853,071 

3,218 

401,009 

4,288 

107,925 

6,942 

2,814,199 

8,236 

2,766,047 

872 

43,566 

1,042 

42.361 

* 30,336 

' 2,049 

16,449 
1,007 

1,176 

26,012 

2,386 

3,319 

444 

1,275 

2,183 

1,206 

1,788 

11 

30 

373 

1,681 

381 

47 

180 

28,174 

843 

15,266 

996 

*> 1,146 

25,636 

705 

5,382 

397 

1,096 

4,665 

3,205 

.li 

4 

109 

7,315 

9,032 

1,292 

828 

6,023 

8,204 


820 

6,750 

7,388 

10,785 

6,180 





23,338 

19,219 

95 

880 
43 
601 
186 
13,219 
9,476 
592 
63.6G2 
1147952 





18 f > 
9,395 
1,624 
904,950 
31,211 
20,784 
98,040 
447,797 

11,541 

2,616 

791,783 

48,676 

11,503 

55,994 

608,550 

547 

1,196 

5,252 

7,682 

375 

61,546 

73,186 

7,981 

1,175 

917,185 

8.494 

1.495 
772,890 

7,086 

1,179 

229,693 

8,506 
* 1,49* 
175,494 

15,568 

5,792 

126,102 

16,816 

5,403 

118,024 

2,076 

116 

87,451 

2,374 

192 

65,640 

41,693 

50,458 

2,209 

2,640 

336,322 

16,140 

181,955 

10,164 

228 

,1,559 

140 

2,066 

1W22 

5,627 

3,910 

1*941 
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II. — Continued 




1 



Quantities retained for 


1 

Descrlirtlon of Mer¬ 
chandise. 

Quantities imported. 

Quantities exported. 

Home Consumption, and 
charged witn Duty. 

Nett Revenue. 


18.50. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

I860. 

1831. 


123,662 

110,796 

3,432 

1,892 



£ 

£ 


2 10,1148 

154,747 

15,190 

6,95.4 






330,579 

353,7 18 

83' i 

ocr. 

319,854 

313,491 

168,081 

166,781 


347,803 

338,640 

5,347 

4,080 

330,311 

334,835 

84,407 

83,240 

Fl»ft, anchovies lb* 

105,680,060 

115,526,244 


105,707,004 

116,521,850 

38,520 

42,11V 

184,802 

282,721 

532 

452 

181,082 

180,172 

1,50S 

1,57>" 

Eel* - ship loads 

77 

82 



77 

82 

1,0.51 

1,110 

15; 

Salmon * cwtn. 

115 

2.40 



115 

2.59 

60 


48 

60 



48 

60 

13 

li 

Of British taking — 
Quicksilver - Il». 

Rags and oiher im- 

76,031 

70,135 

3,817 

4,464 





355,070 

27,370 

1,014,192 

876,631 





teriaU for making 

8,121 

150,331 

10,611 

86,130 

8" 1 

80,702 






palter . ton- 

Rhubarb • - lbs. 

156,6?" 





r 

Foreign 

Foreign 

1 




Hice cleaned - cwb. 

785,151 

744,817 j 

216,012 
'leaned in the 

394 »7 6'1 
’loaned in the 

^ 401,018 

383,460 

12,720 

10,9.5 




U. K. 2,125 

J. K. 2,09. 

J 





37.15 

31,481 

y 

35,1 to 

26,985 

1,620 

1,51' 

Sago - ■ rw'ts. 

80 

93,353 

3,H62 

6,0.51 

94,980 

83,051 

79,158 

2,111 

1,00; 

ni{re 

520,012 

465,007 

104.549 





Seeds, via., 

6,660 

6,721 

519 

528 

7,731 

7,379 

1,93.5 

1,82' 

Clover '• - — 

93,610 

144,567 

3,182 

14,780 

1,461 

12,247 

6 

111,334 

161,200 

27,705 

41,ooi 

need * quartern 

608,081 

1,347 

630,471 

1,194 

1,201 

1,250 

300 

31' 

Ra)*e - quarter 

Tare* - - _ 

107,02'i 

82,391 

10,817 

18,50.4 





27/208 

10,031 

z 






Silk, raw, dec.. 









From IlritlHh po»ws- 

1,500,00) 

1,198,871 








Raw 

Raw 






1,27( 

1,886 





ciilna . 1 lbs. 

1,760,882 

2,055,082 

557,310 

518,887 





Turkey. Syria, 

984,302 

677,413 

Thrown in 
Great llrl- 

Thrown in 
Great liri* 






1 (>8,287 

121,013 

tain 

tain 






206,S 7.0 

193,797 

09,993 

72,760 





Other countriea — 

210,792 

346,371 







Total of raw silk - 

4,912,107 

4,608,336 







Silk, waste, kirnbs and 









husks, vi*. 

From British posses- 
sions in India cwtv 


1 

) 






Italy - - - 

11,676 

10,110 

>“ 






France - * — 

2,202 

1,370 






Other countries — 

1,632 

2,583 

j 






Total of waste silk — 

13,600 

14,073 







Silk, thrown, vlr.,* 









From Italy • His. 

10,322 

7,101 

) 

154,852 





France - - — 

991,017 

213,121 

V 75,190 





Other countries * — 

168,188 

192,108 

+ 





Total of thrown silk 

469,527 

412,636 







Silk manufactures of 









Europe, foe., viz.. 
Silk or satin — 









Broad stuffs lbs. 

309,192 

188.0G7 

139,111 

13,"60 

176,681 

174,73* 



Ribbons - • _ 

280,168 

160,860 

112,102 

5,318 

167,8118 

156,761 



Articles - - — 

Gauze or crape, in. 
eluding gauze mixed 
with other materfalt 
in less proportion 
than one naif part ol 

6,668 

2,496 

2,511 

358 

4*527 

2,158 









the fUbrie, viz., 
liroad stuffs - lbs. 

6,889 

6,633 

1,731 

85S 

5,166 

5,676 



Ribbons - - 

46,850 

20,829 

ion 

131 

4.5,009 

30,010 



Articles - - — 

Velvet, vlr.,, 

1,356 

1,507 

47 

71 

1,309 

1,435 



liroad stuffk - — 

27,687 

27,161 

& 1,811 

2,320 

26,2.30 

24,601 



Ribbons - • - 

16,663 

20,198 

1,063 

927 

16,03! 

29,076 



Articles • - — 

Plush commonly 

293 

397 

21 

2 

271 

396 



used for muking 
hats . - — 

Fancy silk, net or 

138,906 

141,319 

3,880 

3,232 

135,026 

136V530 

. 218,718 

213,72' 

tricot • - — 

Plain silk laceor net 

7,568 

5,449 

12 

179 

117 

17 

7,389 

5,4 13 



called tulle * — 

Silk manufactures of 
India, vis., 
Batidannoes, to* 
mats, and other 
silk handker¬ 
chiefs - - pieces 

155 

10 

38 

12 





717,444 

444,731 

410,473 

377,752 

219,562 

131,572 



Silks and crapes in 
pi>«es • • — 

Crape shawls. 

34,635 

46,547 

20,17 

26,701 

3,419 

3,985 



tram, and hand, 
kerchieft - rumbsi 

14,862 

22,423 

17,009 

22,403 

3,644 

3,472 



Silk manufactures, 






tmllhneiy), vlt., 
Turbans or caps - 

2,09? 

2,485 

> 262 

182 

1,837 

2,304 



Hats or bonnets • — 

3,00." 

3,osr 

» 57.' 

27C 

2,428 

1 2,S0! 



Dresses . 

40C 

345 

> 14t 

7b 

25: 

> 267 
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'll.—continued. 


V anufactures of 

silk, or of silk and 
any other mate¬ 
rial, and articles 
of the same not 
particularly enu¬ 
merated • • j 

Skins and furs, viz., 
Hear, undressed 
numb 

Heaver - 
Cat 
Coney 
Deer 

Ermine • 

Fmh 

Fox 

Goat 

Kid 

dressed - 
Lamb, undressed 
tanned, tawed, or 
dressed 

Lynx, undressed 
Marten • 

Mink - 
Musquash 
Nutria - 
Otter 
Raccoon - 
Seal 

Sheep - 
Squirrel or cala¬ 
bar 

Spelter or zinc tons. 
Spices, viz., 

Cassia llgnea 
cinnamon 
Cloves ■ 

Ginger - - cwts. 

Mace - 
Nutmegs 
Pepper - 
Pimento - - cwts 

Spirits, viz. — 

Hum - proof cal 
Brandy - 
Geneva - 
Foreign and Co¬ 
lonial of other 
sorts • 

Spit its of Heli¬ 
goland - 

Foreign and Co¬ 
lonial spirits 
mixed in bond _ 
Sugar unr. lined, viz. 
Of liriti,h Posses¬ 
sions, — 


Foreign . 


Total of sugar 
unrefined 


Sugar refined, ft 
candy - _ 

Tallow 

1’ar - last* 

I’ea - lbs. 

Terra inponica and 
cutcn - tot.i 

‘In - cwt*. 

Tobacco, viz. — • 
Unmanufactured 

lbs. 

Manufactured -or 
cigars - - 

Snuff - — 

British manufac¬ 
tured & cigars — 
— snuftk —I 
Turpentine (com¬ 
mon) - cwts. 

Wax, bees, viz.— 
Unbleached cwts. I 

Bleached 
Whalefin* - 
Wine, viz.— 

Capo 
French - 

Portugal 
Madeira • 

Spanish • 


Quantities imported. 

Quantities exported. 

Quantities retained for 
liome Consumption, and 
charged with Duty. 

Nett Revenue. 

18.'0. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

18.50. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 







£ 

£ 







See previous 
page. 


277,144 

189,144 

148,511 

20,611 

■128 633 

168,530 



9,472 
54,596 
10,729 
147,562 
93,472 
167,013 
62,220 
73,382 
479,511 
44, >21 
456,857 
1,11)3,730 

10,347 
69,959 
13,451 
71,394 
76,380 
221,853 
65,899 
62,320 
675,988 
81 .IH. 1 ' 
535,511 
1,521,138 

10,163 

11,332 

2,800 

9,453 

26,821. 

430 

17.410 

74,915 

149,360 

1,368 

5,488 

1,800 

9,6.38 

6,617 

15,092 

20,639 

51,181 

5,400 

21,849 

81,176 

197,691 

818 

414 

4,070 





25,283 
22,191 
203,302 
231,169 
1,175,831 
15,733 
12,500 
645,45( 
779,924 
389,557 

78,971 

15,546 

171,945 

191,729 

1.541,268 

9,332 

12,147 

465,340 

769,751 

392,292 

3.8,573 

31,712 

60,6.55 

117,082 

1.841 

12,749 

517,726 

7,036 

43,758 

3,761 

26,552 

32,891 

86,567 

306,799 

13,598 

533,617 

4,r.G< 

35,338 





4,163,531 

18,G26 

4,516,911 

22,986 

69,420 

3,423 

59,345 

4,259 





1,050,008 

700,095 

749,641 

33.953 

77,337 

315,121 

8,082,311 

20,448 

267,462 

530,826 

253,438 

35,678 

74,861 

358,321 

3,996,295 

14,839 

753,915 

610,495 

215,442 

12,213 

46,438 

151,526 

3,727,183 

8,510 

215,614 

659,103 

346,942 

4,762 

67,797 

107,195 

2,709,757 

17,355 

97,178 

28,317 

159,934 

16,54 

21,977 

167,683 

3,170,883 

3,467 

81,423 

39,478 

138,125 

19,855 

21,635 

193,873 

3,302,151 

3,838 

1,257 
398 
4,198 
4,627 
2,887 
18,991 
83,17! 
• 931 

1,075 

654 

3,62f. 

5,531 

2,848 

21,8.5.5 

86,670 

1,032 

4,194,683 

3,237,161 

337,015 

4,745,244 

2,930,967 

158,679 

1,(117,08.6 

877,607 

280,533 

1,310,737 

938,280 

111,023 

2,902,061 

1,860,809 

28,237 

2,880,425 

1,8.59,273 

26,397 

,099,9.50 

1,395,110 

21,180 

1,097,930 
1,39’,862 
19,772 

381,846 

134,271 

115,656 

77,032 

12,300 

11,716 

13,315 

13,057 

1,764 

5,818 

- 


1,761 

5,818 

691 

2,279 

i 

- 

326,399 

351,478 

2 


1 


■ 

2,587,420 

1,0(13,296 

1,350,296 

1,350,523 

3,065,360 
1,0<)0,03(. 
1,570,831 
2,296,301 


» 

Unrefined 

370.415 

British 

Refined 

Actual 

Weight 

209.148 

Unrefined 

308,605 

British 

Refined 

Actual 

We ght 
258,726 

1 

5,183,OJ7 

908,39.5 

4,851,5% 

1,379,041 

2,972,718 

781,932 

2,529/69 

1,107,132 

6,291,535 

7,932,531 

- 

* 

6,091,492 

6,233,547 

3,757,650 

3,G36,G01 



Foreign 

Refined 

Foreign 

Refined 





357,865 

1,210,615 

12,097 

50,512,384 

448,511 

1,221,066 

15,780 

71,466,42! 

90,552 

30,102 

585 

5,015.629 

53,237 

9,449 

322 

4,524,599 

116,335 

1,204,620 

51,172,302 

338,079 

1,080,976 

53,949,059 

126,790 

77,260 

5,596,961 

316,510 
67,8 If, 

5,900,625 

5,757 

33,711 

7,220 

51,747 

1,31.5 

3,795 

733 

4,909 

21,767 

37,722 

5,827 

11,227 

35,166,358 

31,019,654 

7,250,888 

13,039,392 

27,387,960 

27 705,687 

4,317,642 

4,367,639 

1,556,321 

1,197 

2,328,876 

2,986 

1,263,302 

852 

1,569,877 

5,346 

’ 195 9S2 

461 

209,042 

295 

92,530 

151 

98,7 M 
94 

; 

I - 

73,763 

8,283 

57,277 

9,G47 





437,121 

431,794 

409 

147 





10,137 

624 

9,498 

9,125 

1,323 

7,778 

4,437 

154 

1,035 

3,178 

226 

1,37! 





234,779 

600,243 

3,563,012 

198,311 

3,826,785 

407,162 

761,935 

3,101,023 

186,123 

3,904,708 

2,543 

173,008 

329,081 

132,029 

786,172 

3,023 

142,064 

313,175 

108,326 

886,147 

246,132 
310,748 
2,811,979 
70,360 
1 2,469,038 

234,668 
i 447,001 

2,524,726 
70,907 
2,533,206 

35,550 

98,116 

812,019 

20,284 

1 712,147 

33,895 

128,462 

728,120 

20,455 

1 730,31U 
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II. — continued. 
















Quantities retained for 
Home Consumption, and 
charged with Duty. 



Description 

Quantities imported. 

Quantities exported, 

Net Revenue. 

of Merchandise- 









1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

Wine, viz. — 

Other sort*, Includ- 
Ing various kinds, 
mixed together in 
bond - — 







£ 

£ 

881,151! 

644,200 

322,885 

228,668 

495,965 

469,191 

143,007 

135,006 

All sort* 

9,301,3 lit 

9,008,151 

1,745,718 

1,681,402 

6,437,222 

6,279,759 

1,821,123 

1,776,248 

Wood & timber, viz.: 









Timber, sawn or 
split - loads 

Timber, by tale. 

794,178 

. 1,009,708 

13,432 

9,891 

831,698 

970,273 

413,490 

46 

308,331 

13 

(foreign) gt. hhds. 
Timber, boards, 

6 



* 

8 

4 



denis, deal ends, 









and planks (fo¬ 
reign) gt. hhds. 

S3 

31 


. 

33 

33 

.266 

107 

Timber not sawn or 
split - loads 

Stave* not exceeding 
72 in. long load* 

868,179 

1,102,069 

3,481 

3,461 

891,976 

1,061,4 

834,881 

198,362 

82,<70 

92,291 

1,012 

1,464 





exceeding 7St In. 




159 

34 

65 

long loads 

Wool, sheep tt lambs, 
Including alpaca Sc 
the llama tribe lbs. 

117 

261 

3'» 

31 

90 




74,326,778 

83,311,975 

14,388,674 

13,729,987 





Woollen manufactures 



, 



not made up £ 
wholly or in part 
made up £ 

Worsted (or silk and 

535,461 

698,522 

115,509 

63,53.5 





146,465 

1 113,040 

11,585 

15,697 

134,880 

97,316 

13,555 

9,629 

wonted) yam, viz. 

Raw, not dyed or 
coloured, and not 
fit or proper for 
embroidery, or 

other fancy pur¬ 









poses - - lbs. 

Other sorts - — 

371,638 

134,193 

299,248 

125,970 

1,295 

6,841 

5,2581 
_4,8761 

128,511 

122,087 

3,369 

3,213 


III. ~ AccoiTnt exhibiting the declared Value of British and Irish Manufactures Exported from the U. 
Kingdom In 18.">2, specifying the Countries and Culonies to which the same was Exported, and the 
Values of those sent to each. 


Countries to which exported. 

Value. 

Countries to which exported. 

Value*. 

Russia, northern ports - 

ports within the Black Sea • 

Sweden • • • • 

Norway - 

Denmark, including Iceland 

Prussia .... 

Mecklenburg Schwerin 

Hanover - - » 

< lldenburg and Knlphausen 

Hanseatic Towns - 

Heligoland • ■ • * 

Holland 

Belgium 

Channel Islands • 

France - • 

Portugal Proper • • 

Azores • 

Madeira - 

Spain, Continental,and the Balearic Is and* 
Canary Islands - 

Gibraltar .... 

Italy, with the adjacent coast of the Adri¬ 
atic and the Islands, viz. 

* Sardinian Territories • • 

Duchy of Tuscany « 

Papaf Territories • 

Naples and Sicily * • 

Austrian Territories 

Malta and Gozo ... 

Ionian Islands- ... 

Kingdom of Greece 

Turkish Dominions (exclusive of Walla- 
rhta, Moldavia, Syria, and Egypt) 
Wallachia and Moldavia 

Syria and Palestine ... 

Egypt •. Ports on the Mediterranean 

Tripoli .... 

Tunis ..... 
Algeria .... 

Morocco .... 

West coast of Africa ... 
British Possessions in South Africa 

Eastern coast of Africa « 

African ports on the Red Sea 

Cape Verd Islands - 

Ascension and St. Helena 

£ 

994,330 

105,587 

184,734 

254,276 

452,436 

681,881 

38,351 

365,813 

31,715 

6,872,753 

60 

4,109,976 

1,076,499 

664,453 

2,731,286 

1,104,213 

63,479 

41,825 

1,253,957 

39,6 »1 
610,889 

924,225 
693,749 
188,231 
911,658 
674,423 
256,867 
138,612 
. 152,527 

2,079,913 

269,533 

511,096 
955,701 
2,947 

336 

6,800 

110,126 

536,358 

1,064,283 

5,542 

1,138 

9,561 

31,760 

Mauritius • 

Aden - - - - 

Continental India, with the contiguous 
Islands, viz. : British Territories 
Itlandhpf the Indian Seas, viz. : 

Sumatra - 

Java .... 
Philippine Islands - * 

Lomboc - ... 

Amboyna - - - 

China- 

Hong Kong - 

British Settlements in Australia - 

South Sea Islands ... 

British North America - 

Brit. W. India Islands and British Guiana 

Honduras (British Settlements) - 

Foreign West India Islands, viz.: — 

Cuba .... 
Porto Rico - - - 

Guadeloupe ... 

Martinique 

Curac;oa - 

St. Croix • - • 

St. Thomas 

Dutch Guiana 

Haytl .... 

Untied States of America 

California .... 

Mexico .... 

Central America ... 

New Granada - 

Venezuela - - - - 

Ecuador . . - - 

Brazil .... 

Oriental Republic of the Uruguay 

Buenos Ayres, or Argentine Republic 

Peru * - - * - 

Falkland Islands ... 

Greenland and Davis’Straits > 

Total declared value of British and) 
Irish Produce and Manufactures ex- > 
ported in the year 1852 - - 1 

£ 

229,693 

20,686 

7,352,907 

817 

618,368 

115,303 

64 

263 

1,918,244 

585,355 

4,222,205 

33,784 

5,065,364 

1,908,552 

122,806 

1,033,396 

35,069 

830 

900 

21,675 

917 

536,965 

7,126 

251,409 

16,134,397 

433,340 

366,020 

260,699 

602,128 

273,738 

3,163 

3,4G4,394 

615,453 

837,513 

1,167,194 

1,024,007 

7,792 

125 

78,070,854 
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IV. —Account of the real or declared Value of the principal Articles of the Produce and Manufacture 
of the U. Kingdom, exported to Foreign parts, in 1850, 1851, and 1852. 


Articles. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

(irkat Britain. 

Agricultural implements - 

Alkali of all sorts - - - 

Alum 

Apothecary wares . 

Apparel, slops and negro clothing 

Arms and ammunition « 

Bacon and hams .... 

Bags, empty .... 

Beef and pork, salted - 
Beer and ale 

Bichromate of potash - 

Bleaching materials ...» 
Books, printed .... 

Brass and copper manufactures ... 
Bread and biscuit .... 

Bricks ..... 
Butter and cheese - 

Cabinet and upholstery wares ... 
Caoutchouc and gutta peicha, manufactures of 

Cart iages of all sorts - 

Cement ..... 
Coals and culm -H 

Confectionery .... 

Cordage - 

Corn, meal and flour - 

Cotton manufactures - - - * 

yam .... 

Earthenware of all sorts ... 

Fish of all sorts * 

Fishing tackle .... 

Fuel, manufactured - - - - 

Class of all sorts .... 

Haberdashery and millinery ... 

Hardwares and cutlery ... 

Hats, beaver and felt 

of all other sorts - 

Hemp, diessed .... 

Ilo|» ..... 

Horses ..... 
Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought 

Lard ..... 

Lead and bliot .... 

red - - 

white .... 

Leather, wrought and unwrought 
saddlery and harness - 

Linen manufactures .... 
yam - 

Machinery and mill-work ... 

Mathematical and optical instruments 

Mclasses - - - 

Musical instruments - 
Oil, hempsced, linseed, and rape-seed 
train and spermaceti 

Painters’ colours and materials - 

Perfumery - 

Pickles and sauces .... 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery, and watches - 
Platting for hats of straw, chip, and willow 

Potatoes ..... 
Provisions, not otherwise described 

Halt ..... 

Saltpetre, refined in the United Kingdom - 
Seeds of all sorts .... 

Silk manufactures .... 

Soap and candles - ■* 

Spelter, wrought and unwrought 

Spirits - 

Stationery of all sorts ... 

Sugar, refined .... 

Tin, unwrought .... 

Tin and pewter wares, and tin plates 

Tobacco (manufactured) and snuff 

Toys - 

Turnery and turners’ wares 

Twine - 

Umbrellas and parasols - 

Wool, sheep’s .... 

of other sorts - 

Woollen and worsted yarn ... 

Woollen manufactures - 

All other articles .... 

Total real or declared Yalue, Sec. exported from U. 

Britain .... 

Ditto from Ireland • 

Total exports from U. Kingdom 

£ 

47,301 
379.976 
*3,439 
363,142 
907,816 
498,124 
37,009 
154,490 
. 25,353 

553,813 
50,436 
78,944 
229,376 
1,977,691 

14.312 
40,730 

166,668 

101,715 

32,118 

60,895 

26,407 

1,280,782 

37,352 

150,547 

37,836 

21,861.277 

6,383,704 

999,325 

337,553 

37,424 

30,916 

307,368 

1,469,924 

2,641,190 

33,952 

120,717 

34,925 

16,128 

87,935 

5,297,901 

7,834 

387,335 

42,463 

49,204 

483,218 

123,215 

3,935.185 

880,726 

1,011,822 

35,037 

52,507 

86,020 

414,602 

28,714 

218,455 

51,241 

137,735 

296,0*8 

102,659 

2,650 

42,798 

218,896 

45,695 

17,927 

1,255,625 

295,488 

21.313 
55,700 

408,108 

311,469 

1*1,798 

941,213 

17,461 

26,722 

28,171 

67,709 

82,472 

578,625 

35,590 

1,451,642 

8,587,382 

1,127,102 

£ 

58,477 

361,463 

20,638 

302,454 

996,301 

467,853 

39,061 

147,253 

38,778 

71,527 

23,203 

74,373 

267,958 

1,638,831 

17,386 

41,146 

193,059 

106,528 

49,432 

62,617 

36,403 

1,299,466 

34,449 

181,955 

73,669 

83,451,297 

6,631,025 

1,121,006 

314,290 

53,112 

30,117 

327,617 

1.727,548 

2,826,933 

43,355 

112,572 

83,802 

54,085 

62,626 

6,800,946 

5,107 

344,250 

30.673 
45,027 

459,056 

137,437 

4,105,226 

951,120 

1,167,063 

40,601 

48,672 

97,520 

434,807 

35,594 

256,983 

49,164 

148,337 

331,134 

82,757 

4,115 

35.674 
232,881 

35,280 

81,346 

1,326,651 

300.990 
25,183 

46,833 

399,330 

367.990 

84,017 

1,040,795 

15,249 

23,917 

32,613 

63,830 

76,019 

425,917 

45,5*5 

1,484,644 

8,376,312 

1,208,687 

£ 

59,225 

399,236 

27,513 

380,308 

1,216,160 

398,458 

47,305 

149,771 

33,578 

748,596 

25,624 

107,609 

282,363 

1,691,051 

20,110 

45,894 

291,303 

131,119 

46,014 

70,133 

49,833 

1,369,625 

46,476 

141,588 

143,407 

23,221,085 

6,654,655 

1,161,790 

349,456 

46,566 

39,741 

378,418 

2,074,117 

2,691,242 

48,055 

92,460 

31,872 

29,726 

98,495 

6,656,118 

6,253 

353,165 

23,544 

41,535 

665,027 

178,295 

4,230,126 

1,140,155 

1,248,360 

44,222 

52,109 

122,918 

431,899 

49,715 

219,099 

44,029 

146,330 

425,705 

67,970 

6,349 

66,488 

221,101 

51,395 

19,893 

1,551,846 

315,649 

33,365 

63,618 

411,590 

800,134 

83,604 

1,080,725 

12,651 

26,7«3 

30,142 

64,775 

79,777 

725,487 

66,802 

1,430,140 

R,724,369 
1,360,607 

71,111,370 

256,515 

74,213,427 

235,295 

77,753,104 

296,263 

71,367.885 

74,448,722 

78,049,367 1 


Causes of the Magnitude of British Commerce. — The immediate cause of the rapid 
increase and vast magnitude of the commerce of Great Britain, is doubtless to be found 
in the extraordinary improvement, and consequent extension, of our manufactures since 
1770. The cotton manufacture may be said to have grown up during the intervening 
period. It must also be borne in mind, that the effect of an improvement in the pro¬ 
duction of any article in considerable demand is not confined to that particular article, 
but extends itself to others. Those who produce it according to the old plan are under¬ 
sold, unless they adopt the same or similar improvements; and the improved article, 
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V. — An Account of the Declared Value of the Exports to each Colony and Dependency of the British 
Crown, In each of the Three Years ended 5th January, 1850,1851, and 1852, distinguishing between the 
Colonics and Dependencies in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia ; and showing the gross 
Amount of the Exports to the Colonies and Dependencies in each of these great Divisions of the World. 


British Colonies and 
Dependencies. 

Declared Value of Exports. 

British Colonies and 
Dependencies. 

Declared Value of Exports. 

Years ended 5th January 

Years ended 5th January 


1800. 

1851. 

1852. 


1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Heligoland 

Channel Islands 
< iihraltar 

Malia nnd Oosto 

Ionian Islands - 

£ 

357 

034.103 

533,481 

387,711 

165,805 

£ 

250 

500,415 

588,141 

314,386 

135,912 

£ 

238 

613,721 

481,280 

301,44.) 

223,090 

Settlements of the Hudson's 
Bay Company 
Newfoundland . 

Panada 

New Brunswick 

Prince Edward Is'and 

Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton 

Antigua 

Hurltadoes 

Dominica 

Crenoda 

Jamaica 

M ontserrat 

Nevis 

St. Christopher 

St. Lucia • 

St. Vincent 

£ 

01,795 
297,350 
. 1,324,931 
279,280 
41,421 

276,100 
70,191 
319,6.58 
22,484 
28,318 
620,03.5 
402 
1,09.3 
45,418 
10,672 
58,268 
14,887 
46 

248,213 

24,709 

47,138 

279,002 

17,819 

200,244 

0,173 

£ 

102,225 

343,120 

1,993,511 

411,151 

56,867 

328,177 

05,737 

331,594 

26,474 

30,796 

791,574 

03 

1,041 

43,067 

15,000 

57,370 

18,64! 

, 221 
241.930 
33.008 
39,527 
302,974 
21,012 

183,352 

1,115 

£ 

72,827 

334,730 

2,151,531 

442,198 

57,109 

455,309 

99,703 

419,179 

33,595 

45,163 

700,290 

173 

2,208 

58.064 

22,974 

73,201 

16,820 

275,1.85 
32,088 
32,435 
364,718 
24,336 

232,033 

2,841 

Europe 

1,721,580 

1,345.104 

1,619,787 

Possessions on the Hirer 
C.unhia 

S erra Leone 

Possessions on the Cold 
< 'oast 

Fernando Po 

Possessions in South Africa 
Ascension • 

St. Helena 

Uauiitiu# 

35,770 

C0.290 

131,591 

3,197 

520,901 

4,997 

18,315 

234,02V 

43,700 

70,230 

87,871 
3,06 s 
790,000 
3,308 
26,095 
368,726 

47,197 

94,456 

107,053 
31,535 
752,3)5 
7,307 
23,2 18 
232,95.5 

Africa 

1,012,143 

1,100,858 

1,296,831 

Tortofa 

A den 

Territories in the East In¬ 
dies (exclusive of Singa- 
poie and Ceylon) 
Singapore 

Ceylon 

Hung Kong 

11,501 

0,1 19,84V 
491,080 
159,552 
651,909 

13,711 

7,212,191 

502,13!) 

218.332 

598,191 

17,181 

7,022,290 

008,880 

175,414 

652,399 

Trinidad 

Bahamas 

Bermudas 

Demerara 

Berlilce 

Honduras (British settle¬ 
ments) 

Falkland Islands 

Asia 

7,409,807 

8,031,567 

8,456,179 

America • 

1,313,716 

5,449,777 

6,250,213 

West Australia - 
South Australia 

New South Wales 

Victoria 

Van Diemen’s Land 

New Zealand - 

ivTis 

315.018 

1,330,817 

315,021 

106,434 

30,981 
417,809 
1,005,15V 
589,279 
440,500 
l lv.icoj 

31,720 

375,03.5 

1,201,201 

601,105 

420,922 

171,009 

A gfjregate value of British 
and Irish produce and 
manufactures exported 
to the Biitlsh Colonies 
and Dependencies 

10,597,714 

19,432,559| 

' 20,130,369 

_Australia 

2,080.468 

2,602,2531 

2,807,350 






by coming into competition with others for which it may be substituted, infuses new 
energy into their producers, nnd impels every one to put fortli all his powers, that he 
may either preserve his old or acquire new advantages. The cotton manufacture may 
be said to be the result of the stupendous inventions and discoveries of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, Crompton, and a few others ; but we should greatly under-rate the im¬ 
portance of their inventions, if we supposed that their influence was limited to this 
single department. They imparted a powerful stimulus to every branch of industry. 
Their success, and that of Watt and Wedgewood, gave that confidence to genius so 
essential in all great undertakings. After machines had been invented for spinning 
and weaving cottons, whose fineness emulates the web of the gossamer, and steam- 
engines had been made “ to engrave seals, and to lift a ship like a bauble in the air,” 
every thing seemed possible — nil arduum visum e$t. And the unceasing efforts of new 
aspirants to wealth and distinction, and the intimate connection of the various arts and 
sciences, have extended and perpetuated the impulse given by the invention of the 
spinning-frame and the steam engine. 

The immense accumulation of capital that has taken place since the close of the 
American war has been at once a cause and a consequence of our increased trade and 
manufactures. Those who reflect on the advantages which an increase of capital 
confers on its possessors can have no difficulty in perceiving how it operates to extend 
trade. It enables them to buy cheaper, because they buy larger quantities of goods, 
and pay ready money *, and, on the other hand, it gives them a decided superiority in 
foreign markets, where capital is scarce, and credit an object of primary importance 
with the native dealers. To the manufacturer, an increase of capital is of equal im¬ 
portance, by giving him the means of constructing his works in the best manner, and 
of carrying on the business on such a scale as to admit of the most proper distribution 
of whatever has to be done among different individuals. These effects have been 
strikingly evinced in the commercial history of Great Britain during the last half 
century : and thus it is, that capital, originally accumulated by means of trade, gives 
it, in its turn, nourishment, vigour, and enlarged growth. 

The improvement that has taken place in the mode of living during the last half 
century has been partly the effect, and partly the cause, of the improvement of manu¬ 
factures, and the extension of commerce. Had we been contented with the same accom- 
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modations as our ancestors, exertion and ingenuity would long since have been at an 
end, and routine have usurped the place of invention. Happily, however, the desires 
of man vary with the circumstances under which he is placed, extending with every ex¬ 
tension of the means of gratifying them, till, in highly civilised countries, they become 
all but illimitable. This endless craving of the human mind, its inability to rest satis¬ 
fied with previous acquisitions, ^combined with the constant increase of population, 
renders the demand for new inventions and discoveries as intense at one period as at 
another, and provides for the continued advancement of society. What is a luxury in 
one age, becomes a necessary in the next. The fact of Queen Elizabeth having worn a 
pair of silk stockings was reckoned deserving of notice by contemporary historians; 
while, at present, no gentleman, how humble soever his circumstances, can go to din¬ 
ner without them. The lower classes are continually pressing upon the middle; and 
these, again, upon the higher ; so that invention is racked, as well to vary the modes of 
enjoyment, as to increase the amount of wealth. That this competition should be, in 
all respects, advantageous, is not to be supposed. Emulation in show, though the 
most powerful incentive to industry, may be carried to excess ; and has certainly been 
ruinous to many individuals, obliged sometimes, perhaps, by their situation, or seduced 
by example, to incur expenses beyond their means. But the abuse, even when most 
extended, as it probably is in England, is, after all, confined within comparatively 
narrow limits; while the beneficial influence resulting from the general diffusion of a 
taste for improved accommodations adds to the science, industry, wealth, and enjoy¬ 
ments of the whole community. 

Wc arc also inclined to think that the increase of taxation, during the late war, con¬ 
tributed to the improvement of manufactures, and the extension of trade. The 
gradually increasing pressure of the public burdens stimulated the industrious portion 
of the community to make corresponding efforts to preserve their place in society ; and 
produced a spirit of invention and economy that wc should have in vain attempted to 
excite by any less powerful means. Had taxation been very oppressive, it would not 
have had this effect; hut it was not so high as to produce either dejection or despair, 
though it was, at the same time, sufficiently heavy to render a considerable increase of 
exertion and parsimony necessary, to prevent it from encroaching on the fortunes of 
individuals, or, at all events, from diminishing the rate at which they were previously 
accumulating. To the excitement afforded by the desire of rising in the world, the 
fear of falling superadded an additional and powerful stimulus; and the two together 
produced results that could not have been produced by the unassisted operation of 
cither. No evidence has been, or, probably, can be, produced to show that the capital 
of the country would have been materially greater than it is, had the tranquillity of 
Europe been maintained uninterrupted from 1793 to the present moment. 

We do not state these circumstances to extenuate the evils of war, or of oppressive 
taxation; hut merely to show the real influence of taxation on industry, when 
gradually augmented and kept within reasonable bounds. Under such circumstances, 
it has the same influence over a nation that an increase of his family, or of his una¬ 
voidable expenses, has over a private individual. 

But after every fair allowance has been made for the influence of the causes above 
stated, and of others of a similar description, still it is abundantly certain that a liberal 
system of government, affording full scope for the expansion and cultivation of every 
mental and bodily power, and securing all the advantages of superior talent and address 
to their possessors, is the grand sine qua non of commercial and manufacturing prosperity. 
Where oppression and tyranny prevail, the inhabitants, though surrounded by all the 
means of civilisation and wealth, are invariably poor and miserable. In respect of soil, 
climate, and situation, Spain is, perhaps, superior, or, at all events, but little inferior to 
Great Britain ; and yet, what a miserable contrast does the former present, when com¬ 
pared with the latter! The despotism and intolerance of her rulers, and the want of 
good order and tranquillity, have extinguished every germ of improvement in the Pen¬ 
insula, and sunk the inhabitants to the level of the Turks and Moors. Had a similar 
political system been established in England, we should have been equally depressed. 
Our superiority in science, arts, and arms, though promoted by subsidjary means, is, ajt 
bottom, the result of freedom and security — freedom to engage in every employment, 
and to pursue our own interest in our own way, coupled with an intimate conviction, 
derived from the nature of our institutions, and their opposition to every thin^like arbi¬ 
trary power, that acquisitions, when made, may be securely enjoyed or disposed oft 
These form the grand sources of our wealth and power. There have only been two 
countries — Holland and the U. States — which have, in these respects, been placed 
under nearly the same circumstances as England ; and, notwithstanding they inhabit a 
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morass, defended only by artificial mounds from being deluged by the ocean, the Dutch 
have long been, and still continue to be, the most prosperous and opulent people of the 
Continent; while the Americans, whose situation is more favourable, are advancing in 
the career of improvement with a rapidity hitherto unknown. In Great Britain we 
have been exempted, for a lengthened period, from foreign aggression and intestine 
commotion ; the pernicious influence of the feudal system has long been at an end; the 
same equal burdens have been laid on all classes; we have enjoyed the advantage of 
liberal institutions, without any material alloy of popular licentiousness or violence; 
our intercourse with foreign nations, though subjected to various restraints, has been 
comparatively free; full scope has been given to the competition of the home producers; 
the highest offices have been open to deserving individuals; and, on the whole, the 
natural order of things has been less disturbed amongst us by artificial restraints than 
in most other countries. But without security, no degree of freedom would have been 
of material importance. Happily, however, every man has felt satisfied, not only of the 
temporary, but of the permanent tranquillity of the country, and of the stability of its 
institutions. The plans and combinations of capitalists have not been affected by mis¬ 
givings as to what might take place in future. Monied fortunes have not been amassed 
in preference to others, because they might be more easily sent abroad in periods of 
confusion and disorder ; but all individuals have unhesitatingly engaged, whenever an 
opportunity ofFered, in undertakings of which a remote posterity was alone to reap the 
benefit. No one can look at the immense sums expended upon the permanent improve¬ 
ment of the land, on docks, warehouses, canals, &c., or reflect for a moment on the set¬ 
tlements of property in the funds, and the extent of our system of life insurance, with¬ 
out being deeply impressed with the vast importance of that confidence which the public 
have placed in the security of property and the good faith of government. Had this 
confidence been imperfect, industry and invention would have been paralysed ; and 
much of that capital which feeds and clothes the industrious classes would never have 
existed. The preservation of this security entire, both in fact and in opinion , is essential 
to the public welfare. If it be anywise impaired, the colossal fabric of our prosperity 
will crumble into dust; and the commerce of London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, like 
that of Tyre, Carthage, and Palmyra, will, at no very remote period, be famous only in 
history. — (From the Treatise on Commerce, contributed 'by the author of this work to 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.) 

Supposed Danger to our Trade from Foreign Competition. — A great many statements 
have been circulated of late yeaft respecting the rapid progress of manufactures in 
foreign countries, and many sinister auguries have at the same time been indulged in as 
to the decay of the manufactures and trade of this country. But though all branches of 
industry, and especially those dependent on foreign supply and demand, are necessarily 
exposed to vicissitudes which it is impossible to estimate a priori, or even to foresee; still 
we think there are no good grounds on which to anticipate that we are at ail likely, 
within any reasonable period, to be outstripped by others in the career of industry. 
We have, it is true, something to fear from the spread of combinations and agitation at 
home ; but, supposing domestic security and tranquillity to be preserved, we have little 
or nothing to fear from foreign competition. The previous tables show that our exports 
to France, Germany, and Italy, have increased rapidly of late years. And but for their 
restrictions, which, however, are ten times more injurious to themselves than to those 
with whom they deal, our exports to the continent would have been vastly increased. 
But it is impossible that these restrictions should be maintained for any very length¬ 
ened period. Their days are numbered, and they cannot be many. In the present 
state of Europe, and with the intimate intercourse that subsists among its different 
states, we may safely affirm that monopoly, and its necessary consequences, scarcity 
and high prices, cannot have a very lengthened existence. 

We have occasionally seen statements on which some stress has been laid in regard 
to the progress of the cotton and other manufactures in the U. States and elsewhere. 
And we have no doubt that at some future period the Union will be a great manu¬ 
facturing country. It has every means and every facility for eventually distinguishing 
itself in that career; but a result of this sort can only be slowly brought about, 
according as population increases, and as the preponderating advantages now on the 
side of the ruder species of industry are diminished. And supposing it to have 
arrived at the destined goal, there are no grounds for supposing that the consequences 
will be injurious to us. On the contrary, there is every reason to think, seeing the 
rapid increase of population and wealth in most parts of the world, that there will be 
“ ample room and verge enough ’* for the fullest display of the manufacturing capaci¬ 
ties of every people. But in the meantime and for a long while to tome, the Americans 
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will export few cotton goods, except those coarse fabrics the value of which chiefly 
consists of that of the raw material. It is, indeed, an absurdity to suppose that a 
country like the CJ. States, where labour is comparatively scarce and profits and wages 
comparatively high, should be able to’&me into any thing like successful competition 
with a country like England, in ,the production of any description of articles requiring 
either a good deal of skill or of labour in their manufacture. 

Establishment of Free Trade . — In the later editions of this work we showed that 
though much had been done, much remained to be done to carry out to its full extent 
the liberal and enlightened system of commercial policy on which we had entered. 
We, also, endeavoured to show that the necessary changes might be made in our corn 
laws and other restrictive regulations, without seriously imperilling the interests of 
agriculture, Or of any other great department of industry. We confess, however, 
that we did not anticipate that the triumph of philosophy and sound sense over 
sophistry and selfishness was so near at hand. But novus saclorum nascitur ordo. The 
scarcity in Ireland in 1845—40, coupled with the disinterestedness, the patriotism, and 
' the ability of Sir Robert Peel made an end of the corn laws. And with them fell the 
whole system of protection in this country. A few shreds and patches of the fabric 
may be found here and there for a longer or a shorter period. But all men of sense*$aw 
that the idol had been thrown down without the smallest hope of its ever being again 
resuscitated ; and that free commercial principles were everywhere destined to gain the 
ascendancy. 

. One thing only was wanted in 1846, to hasten the downfall of the old system—the 
experimental and practical success of the new — and that has been afforded in the most 
ample manner. It would be difficult to exaggerate the advance that has been 
made in commerce and in most sorts of industry, and the irqprovement in the con¬ 
dition of society, that has taken place during the last seven years. A considerable 
portion of this advance is no doubt due to the discovery of the Californian and Aus¬ 
tralian gold-fields. But that was an incident which might have been turned to an equally 
good account by France, Spain, or any other country. And if it has been peculiarly 
advantageous to us and to the Americans, it is because our transatlantic rivals and 
ourselves wero in a situation to profit by it; because our free and untrammelled 
energies were ready to be directed towards any channel, how remote soever, which 
held put the promise of an adequate reward. 

The moral influence of the new state of things no less powerful and important 
than its economical influence. The extension of commerce will do more than any¬ 
thing else to diffuse the blessings of civilisation, to bind together the universal society 
of nations by sharpening, and at the same time gratifying their mutual wants and 
desires, and to maintain undisturbed that tranquillity so indispensable to its full 
development. 

IMPRESSMENT, the forcible taking away of seamen from their ordinary 
employment, and compelling them to serve, against their will, in H. Majesty’s ships. 

1. Regulations as to Impressment .— This practice is not expressly sanctioned by any 
act of parliament; but it is so indirectly by the numerous statutes that have been passed, 
granting exemptions from it. According to Lord Mansfield it is “ a power founded 
upon immemorial usage,” and is understood to make a part of the common law. All 
sea-faring men are liable to impressment, unless specially protected by custom or sta¬ 
tute. Seamen executing particular services for government not unfrequently get pro¬ 
tections from the Admiralty, Navy Board, &c. Some are exempted by local custom; 
and ferrymen are every where privileged from impressment. The statutory exemptions 
are numerous. 


1. Every ship in tht coal trade haa the Sallowing persons pro¬ 
tected, viz. t able seamen (such os the master shall nominate) 
for every ship of 100 tons; and 1 for every 50 tom for every 
ship of 100 tom and upwards; and any officer who presumes 
to impress any of the above, shall forfeit, to the master or 
owner of such vessel, (Of. for every man so impressed; and such 
officer shall be Incapable of holding any place, office, or em¬ 
ployment in any of his Majesty** ships of war.—(6 & 7 Will. 3. 
c. 18. sect. 19. > • 

it. No paritk apprentice shall be compelled or permitted to 
enter Into his Majesty’s sea service till he arrives at the age of 
18 years, — (it 8* 3 Anne, c. €. sect. 4.) 

3. Persons voluntarily binding themselves apprentices to sen 
service, shall not be impressed for 3 yean from the date of their 
indentures. But no pel son above 18 yean of age shall have 
any exemption or protection from his Majesty's service, if they 
have been at sea before they became apprentices. — (Si te 3 
Anne, c.C. sect. 15. | 4 Anne, e. 19. sect. 17.; and 13 Geo. 2. 
c. 17. sect. 2.) 


4. Pertone employed In the Fisheries. — The act 60 Geo. 3. 
c. 108. grants the following exemptions from impressment, 
viz.: — 

1st. Matters qf'fishing vettelt or boats, who, either themselves 
or their owners, have, or within 6 months befote applying for 
a protection shall have had, 1 apprentice, or more under K 
years of age, bound for 5 years, and employed in the b usines s 
pf fishing. 

2UJy. All such apprentices, not exceeding eight to every mas¬ 
ter or owner of any Ashing vessel of 50 tons or upwards,; not 
exceeding seven to every vess< 1 or boat of 35 tons and under 50; 
not exceeding six to every vessel of 30 tons and under 36 tons; 
and not exceeding J\mr to every vessel at boat under 30 tons 
burden during the time of their apprenticeship, and till the 
age of 20 years; they continuing, for the time, in the business 
of fishing only. 

3dly. One mariner, besides the master and apprentices, to 
every fishing vessel of 10 tons or upwards, employed on thesea- 
coast, during his continuance in such service. 


. • In order that these men shall be thus protected, it is necessary for the master to name them , before 
they are impressed: this is to be done by going before the mayor or other chief magistrate of the place, 
who is to give the master a certificate, in which is contained the names of the particular mon whom he 
thus nominates; and this certificate, will be their protection. 
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INDEMNITY. — INDIGO. 

4thly. Any landtman above the age of 18, entering and em • Improving such protected penom sliall respectively forfeit 20/. 
ployed cm board such vosiel, for 2 years from his first going to to the party Impressed, if not an apprentice, or to his master 
sea; and to the end of the voyage then engaged in, if he so if he be an apprentice — Sects, 2. 3,4. 

long continue in such service. 5. General Exemption*. — All persons 66 years of age and 

An affidavit sworn before a justice of the peace, containing upwards, and under 18 years. Every person being a foreigner, 
the tonnage of such fishing vessel or boat, the port or place to whqgtoall serve in any merchant ship, or other trading vessel, or 
which she belongs, the name and description of the master, privateer, belonging to a subject of tne crown of Great Britain ; 
the age of every apprentice, the term for which he is bound, and all persons, of what age soever, who shall use the sea; shall 
and the date of his indenture, and the name, age, and descrip • be protected for 2 years, to be computed from the time of their 
tion of every such mariner and landsman respectively, and tne first using it. — (13 Geo. 2. c. 17.) 

time of such landsman’s first going to sea, is to be transmitted 6. Harpoonert, line managers, or boat steerers, engaged in 
to the Admiralty ; who, upon finding the facts correctly stated, the southern whale fishery, are alto protected. — (20 Geo. 3. 
grant a separate protection to every Individual. In case, how- c. 60.) 

ever, '*«/ an actual invar!an of there kingdom or Imminent 7. Mariner* employed in the herring flrhery are exempted 
danger tnerenf'," such protected persons may be impressed ; while actually employed—(18 Geo. 3. c. 110.) 
but except upon such an emergency, any officer or officer* 

5. Policy of Impressment .—This practice, so subversive of every principle of justice, is 
vindicated on the alleged ground of its being absolutely necessary to the manning of the 
fleet. But this position, notwithstanding the confidence with which it has been taken 
up, is not quite so tenable as has been supposed. The difficulties experienced in pro¬ 
curing sailors for the fleet at the breaking out of a war are not natural but artificial, 
and might be got rid of by a very simple arrangement. During peace, not more than 
a fourth or a fifth part of the seamen are retained in his Majesty’s service that are com¬ 
monly required duting war; and if peace continue for a few years, the total number of 
sailors in the king’s and the merchant service is limited to that which is merely adequate 
to supply the reduced demand of - the former and the ordinary demand of the latter. 
When, therefore, war is declared, and 30,000 or 40,000 additional seamen are wanted 
for the fleet, they cannot be obtained, unless by withdrawing them from the merchant 
service, which has not- more than its proper complement of hands. But to do this by 
offering the seamen higher wages would be next to impossible; and would, supposing 
it were practicable, impose such a sacrifice upon the public as could hardly be borne. 
And hence, it is said, the necessity of impressment; a practice which every one admits 
can be justified on no other ground than that of its being absolutely essential to tho 
public safety. 

It is plain, however, that a necessity of this sort may be easily obviated. All, in fact, 
tnat is necessary for this purpose, is merely to keep such a number of sailors in his Ma¬ 
jesty’s service during peace as may suffice, with the ordinary proportion of landsmen 
and boys, to man the fleet at the breaking out of a war. Were this done, there would not be a shadow 
of a pretence for resorting to Impressment ; and the practice, with the cruelty and injustice inseparable 
from it, might bo entirely abolished. 

But it is said that, though desirable in many respects, the expense of such a plan will always prevent ft 
from being adopted. It admits, however, of demonstration, that instead of being dearer, this plan would 
bo actually cheaper than that which is now followed. Not more than 1,000,000/. or 1,200,000/. a year 
would be required to bo added to the navy estimates, and that would not be a real, but merely a nominal 
advance. The violence and injustice (p which the practice of Impressment exposes sailors, operates at all 
times to raise their wages, by creating a disinclination on the part of many young men to enter the sea- 
gervlco; and this disinclination is vastly increased during war, when wages usually rise to three or Jour 
times their previous amount, imposing a burden on the commerce of the country, exclusive of other 
equally mischievous consequences, many times greater than the tax that would bo required to keep up 
the peace establishment of the navy to its proper level. It is really, therefore, a vulgar error to suppose 
that impressment has the recommendation of cheapness in its favour : and, though it had, no reasonable 
man would contend that that is the only, or even the principal, circumstance to be attended to. In point 
of fact, however, it is as costly as it is oppressive and unjust— (The reader is referred for a fuller dis¬ 
cussion of this interesting question, to the note on Impressment in the odition of the Wealth qf Nations, 
by tho author of this work.) 

INDEMNITY, is where one person secures another from responsibility against any 
particular event; thus a policy of insurance is a contract of indemnity against any par¬ 
ticular loss. Where one person also becomes bail for another, a bond of indemnity is 
frequently executed; and where a bond or bill of exchange has been lost or mislaid, the 
acceptor or obligee would not act prudently in paying it, without being secured by a 
bond of indemnity. 

INDIAN RUBBER. See Caoutchouc. 

INDIGO (Fr. Indigo; Ger. Indigo; Sans. Niltj Arab. Neel; Malay, Taroom ), 
the drug which yields the beautiful blue dye known by that name. It is obtained 
bv the maceration in water of certain tropical plants; but the indigo of commerce is 
almost entirely obtained from leguminous plants of the genus Indigofera ; that cultivated 
in India being the Indigofera tinctoria; and that in America the Indigofera anil. The 
Indian plant has pinnate leaves and a slender ligneous stem; and when successfully cul¬ 
tivated* rises to the height of 3, 5, and even 6 fee t. 

It appears pretty certain that the culture of the indigo plant, and the preparation of 
the drug have been practised in India from a very remote epoch. It has been ques¬ 
tioned, indeed, whether the indicum mentioned by Pliny (Hist, Nat, lib. xxxv. c. fi.) 
was indigo, but, as it would seem, without any good reason. Pliny states that it was 
brought from India; that when diluted it produced an admirable mixture of blue and 
purple colours (in diluendo misturam purpura eceruldquc mirabilem reddit ) ; and he gives 
tests by which the genuine drug might be discriminated with sufficient precision. It is 
true that Pliny is egregiously mistaken as to the mode in which the drug was pro- 
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a need; bu t there are many examples in modern as well as ancient times, to prove that 
the possession of an article brought from a distance implies no accurate knowledge of 
its nature, or of the processes followed in its manufacture. Beckmann (Hist, of Inven¬ 
tions, vol. iv. art. Indigo', and Dr. Bancroft (Permanent Colours , vol. i. pp. 241— -52 ) 
have each investigated this subject witlf great learning and sagacity ; and agree in thjs 
conclusion that the indievm of Pliny was real indigo, and not, as ha£ “>een supposed, a 
drug prepared from the isatis or woad. At all events, there can be no question that 
indigo was imported into modern Europe, by way of Alexandria, previously to the dis¬ 
covery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope. When first introduced, it 
was customary to mix a little of it with woad to heighten and improve the colour of 
the latter; but, by degrees, the quantity of indigo was‘increased ; and woad was, at 
last, entirely superseded. It is worth while, however, to remark, that indigo did not 
make its way into general use without encountering much opposition. The growers of 
woad prevailed on several governments to prohibit the use of indigo ! In Germany, an 
Imperial edict was published in 1654, prohibiting the use of indigo, or “ devil's dye," 
and directing great care to be taken to prevent its clandestine importation, “because,” 
says the edict, “ the trade in woad is lessened, dyed articles injured, and money carried 
out of the country 1 ” The magistrates of Nuremberg went further, and compelled the 
dyers of that city to take an oath once a year not to use indigo; which practice was 
continued down to a late period. In 1598, upon an urgent representation of the states 
of Languedoc, at the solicitation of the woad growers, the use of indigo was prohibited 
in that province; and it was not till 1737, that the dyers of France were left at liberty 
to dye with such articles, and in such a wav, as they pleased. — (Beckmann, vol. iv. 
p. .142.) Let not those who may happen to throw their eyes over this paragraph, 
smile at the ignorance of their ancestors — Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. How 
much opposition is made in most countries at this moment to the importation of many 
important articles, for no better reasons than were alleged in the sixteenth century 
against the importation of indigo 1 

Jndigo is produced in Bengal, and the other provinces subject to the presidency of 
that name, from the i20th to the 30,h degree of north latitude; in the province of Tin- 
nevelly, under the Madras government ; in Java; in Luconia, the principal of the 
Philippine Islands; and in Guatemala, and the Cdraccas, in Central America. Bengal 
is, however, the great mart for indigo; and the quantity produced in the other places 
is comparatively inconsiderable. 

Haynal was of opinion that the culture of indigo had been introduced into America 
by the Spaniards; but this is undoubtedly an error. Several species of indigofera 
belong to the New World; and the Spaniards used it as a substitute for ink, very soon 
after the conquest. — (Humboldt, Essai Politique sur la Nouvelte Espagne, tom. tii. p. 54. 
2d ed.) 

For the first 20 years after the English became masters of Bengal, the culture and 
manufacture of indigo, now of such importance, was unknown as a branch of British 
industry ; and the exports were but trifling. The European markets were, at this 
period, principally supplied from America. In 1783, however, the attention of the 
English began to be directed to this business ; and though the processes pursued by 
them be nearly the same with those followed by the natives, their greater skill, intelli- 
gence, and capital give them immense advantages. In their hands, the growth and 
preparation of indigo has become the most important employment, at least in a com¬ 
mercial point of view, which can be freely carried on in tlifc country.* The indigo 
made by the natives supplies the internal demand ; but a portion of that Vhich is 
raised by them, wiih all that is raised by Europeans, is exported. 

In the Delta of the Ganges, where the best and largest quantity of indigo is pro¬ 
duced, the plant lasts only for a single season, # being destroyed by the periodical inun¬ 
dation ; but in the dry central and western provinces, one or two, rattoon crops are 
obtained : and owing to this circumstance, the latter are enabled to furnish a .large 
s ipply of reed to the former. 


During th© 9 year* which preceded the opening of the trade with India, In 1814, the annual average 
produce of indigo in Bengal, for exportation was nearly 5,600,000 lbs. Bui since th© ports Were opened, 
t ie indigci produced for exportation has increased more than a half; the exports during the 16 >ears 
e iding with 1829 30 were above 7,50(>,Q0O lbs. a year. The follow ing statement shows the rate of this 
i icrense, taking the average produce of each 4 years: — 

18181 Lbs. I 18221 Lbs. 118261 Lbs, 

i ’ i 9 - - 6 , 000,0001 . 8 , 000,000 - .#, 000,000 

1821) | 1825) ; | 1829) . , 4 „ 

and it has continued about the same since, as is evident from the following " L ' 


1814 
HIS 
1816 
1817 


bbs. 

- 7,040,000 


* The culture and preparation of opium Is a monopoly. 

3 A - 
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Statement of the Quantity and Value of Indigo shipped from Calcutta In 1830-81, 1840.41, 1851-52. 


Great Britain - Fy. mds. 

Franco - - - — 

North America - — 

Arabian and Persian Gulphs— 
Bombay - • • — 

Swed-n - . - — 

Bremen • * - — 

Elsewhere • • - — 

Total mdt. 

Being In lbs. 

— tons 

Quantity shipped for Britain only ton* 

18,10-51. 

1840-41. 

1851-62. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

85,741 
23,151 
5,899 
)0,919 
550 
243 

’33 

85.74.100 

23.15.100 
5,89,900 

10,91,900 

65,000 

24,100 

3,300 

81,205 

20,2604 

637 

2064 

78 * 

1,65,31,074 
40,86,266 
9,45,368 

<3$ 

lift 

4ad.Md» 

. HO,6794 

li 

W>7| 

1,6*74 

6,97,297 
6,31,194 
22,795 

2,78,961 


1,26,55,600 

1,15,2631 1 

2,27,11,602 

U7/W4* 

1,82,16,556 

9,414,2414 


8,601(5574 


9,631,371 


ctvt. lb t. 
4,216 3 654 


tret. Ibt. 1 
1,819 19 69| 


eret. Ibt. 
4,300 12 27 



\WM 

2.805 5 184 


2,965 8 95 



It deserves to be remarked, that sinco the opening of the trade, Indian capitalists have betaken them, 
selves to the manufacture of indigo on the European method, and that at present a considerable part of 
the whole annual produce is prepared by them. 

The culture of indigo is very precarious, not only in sb far as respects the growth of the plant from 
year to year, but also as regards the quantity and quality of the drug which the same amount of plant 
will afford even in the same season. Thus the produce of 1828-26 was 41,000 chests, whUe that of 
1826-7 was but 25,000 chests ; and in 1842 the produce was onty 79,00 J muunds, while that of the follow- 
ing year was no less than 172^249 maunds I The price of indigo in India increased, for a while, in a 
far greater ratio than the quantity. In 1813-14, the real value of that exported from Calcutta was 
1,461,000/.} but la 1827-28, although the quantity had increased but 20 per cent., tho value rose to 
2,920,000/, or was about doubled. There was no corresponding rise in the price in Europe, but, on 
the contrary, «decline: and the circumstance is to be accounted for by the restraints that were then 
placed On the investment of capital in the production of colonial articles suited to the European 
market, the consequent difficulty of making remittances from India, and au unnatural flow of capital 
to the only great article of Indian produce and export that was supposed capable of bearing Us appli¬ 
cation. 

The consumption of indigo has varied but little in this country during the last 10 years, having been, 
at an average of that period, about 2,000,000 lbs. a jear. This stationary demand, notwithstanding the 
fall in the price of the drug and the increase of population, is principally to be ascribed to the decreasing 
jyse of blue cloth, In the dyeing of which it is principally made use of. Its consumption in France Is about 
as great as in Britain. Besides the exports to Great BritainJjTrance, and the United States, a good deal 
of Bengal indigo is exported to the ports on the Persian Gulph, whence it finds its way to southern Russia. 
It is singular that it is not used by the Chinese, with whom blue is a favourite colour* 

The indigo of Bengal is divided into two classes, called, in commercial language, Bengal and Oude j 
the first being the produce of the southern province* of Bengal and Bahar, and the last that of their 
northern provinces and of Benares. The first is, in point of quality, much super! r to the other. This 
arose at one time, in a considerable degree, from the practice which prevailed in the northern provinces, 
of tho European planter purchasing the wet fecuu from the Ryot or native manufacturer, and com¬ 
pleting the processes of curing and drying the drug. This is at present in a great measure discontinued ; 
and the Oude indigo has, in consequence, considerably improved in quality. Its inferiority is probably 
more the result of soil and climate, than of airy difference in the skill with which the manufacture is 
conducted. 

The following is believed to be a pretty accurate estimate of the annuul production of indigo in India, 
in maunds of 82 lbs. 


fast : ; 

Benares * • I 

Oude - 

Total * 

1842. 

1813. 

1844. 

1815. 

1816. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Average. 

42,120 

12,510 

18,980 

5,390 

108,238 

41,470 

12,878 

9,663 

97,046 

21,432 

16.869 

6,160: 

80,534 
21,316 
16,712 
9,UK) 

63,277 

11,413 

18,783 

7,855 

72,610 
18,880 
11,060 
7,430 

83,420 

27,412 

10,115 

6,620j 

82,520 
22,100 
9.85(8 
6,6001 

70,560 

21,950 

12,000 

8,012 

74,000 

31,000 

1 11,000 
9,0001 

77,431 

23,168 

13,775 

7,525 

79,000 

172,219 

143,207 

127,862 

101,328 

110,000 

126,5661 

121,2701 

112,522 

125,0001 

121,899 


In addition to the exports from India, indigo is exported from Java, the Philippine islands, Central 
America, and other place*. I# 1845 the exports from Batavia amounted to 1,663,869 lbs., and, we 
believe, they have varied but little In the interval, in 1860 ihe exports from Manilla were estimated 
at about 450,000 lbs. According to Humboldt 1,800,000 lbs. Indigo were exported from Guatemala hi 
1826. But if so, its production must have fallen off greatly in (he interval. It does.not now probably 
exceed 600,000 lbs in all Central America. Indigo is also produced ifesome of the West India islands, 
but in small quantities. 

Good Indigo is known by its lightness or small specific gravity, Indicating the absence of earthy im¬ 
purities i by the tnasenot readily parting with its colouring matter when tested by drawing a streak with 
it over a white surface; but above all, by the purity of the colour itself. The first quality, estimated by 
this last test, is called, In commercial language, fine blue y then follow ordinary: blue ,, fineparple. purple 
and violet ip rdinary purple and violet, dull blue , inferior purple and violet , strong copper, and ordinary 
copper. These distinctions refer to the Bengal Indigo only, the Oude being distinguished only intnjfose 
and ordinary* ■ The indigo of Madras, which Is superior to that of Manilla, is about equal to ordinary 
Bengal Indigo. The indigo of Java is superior to these. 

We shbjoln an Account of the Prices of Bengal Indigo of medium quality, at the Quarterly Sales In 
London from 1847 to 1861, both inclusive. 



February. 

May. 

July. 

October. 


February, 

May. 

July. 

October. 

iis ' 

1~«bJ 

8 9 

t. d. 

t 1 

4 0 

1 . d. 

4 10 

4 9 

4 J)_ 

*. d. 

4 4 

6 6 

4 0 

1848 

1847 

t. d. 

4 1 

4 8 

t. d. 

ii 

«. d. 

3 5 
. 4 0 

’ e. 4. 

3 7 

5 8 
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INK. — INSOLVENCY. 

Of 7.894,497 lh*! of Indigo Imported Into Great Britain In 1841, ‘£456,617 lb*, were from India, 104,1901b*. 
from the British West Indies, 176,737 lbs. from Guatemala, 68,804 lbt. from Colombia, Ac. Of the total 
quantity Imported, 2,780,683 lbs. were retained for consumption. 

Indigo of British possessions, not deemed their produce unless imported from thenfce. — (7 <?*». 4. o. 48.) 
For further information as to indigo, see Cvkbrooke's Husbandry of Bengal* p. 154. t Milbum's Orient . 
C#m.; Wilkinson's Commerce qf Bengal ; Wilson's RctietD qf do* i evidence of Gillian Maclaine, Esq., 

E«4f India Committee, 1880*31, &c. 

The fixed capital required in the manufacture of Indigo consists of a few vsts of common masonrf Ibr 
Steeping the plant, and precipitating the colouring matter; a boiling and drying house ; and a dwelling 
house for the planter. These, for a factory of 10 pair of Vats, capable of producing, at kn average, 
12,600 lbs. of indigo, worth oh the spot about 2,600/., will not cost above 1,500/. sterling The buddings 
machinery necessary to produce an equal value in sugar and rum, would probably cost about 4,000/. 
i his fact, therefore, without any reference to municipal regulations, affords a ready answer to the ques. 
tion which has been frequently put, why the British planters in India have seldom engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of sugar. 

INK (Du. Ink , Inkt j Fr. Enel's ; Ger. Dints ; It. Tnchiostroj Lat. Atramentum / 
Ilus. Tschernilo j Sp. 2'inta / Sw, lilah .) 

" Every liquor or pigment uspd for writing or printing Is distinguished by the name of ink. Common 

f iractire knows only black and red Of black ink there arc three principal kinds: 1. Indian ink; 2. Printers’ 
nk ; and 3. Writing ink. The Indian ink is used in China for Writing with a brush, and fbr painting upon 
tho soft flexible paper of Chinese manufacture. It is ascertained, as well from experiment as from inform¬ 
ation, that the cakes of this Ink are made of lampblack and site, or animal glue, with the additkMt of 
perfumes or other substances not essential to its quality as an ink. The fine soot from the flame of a lamp 
or candle received by holding a plate over it, mixed with clean siae from shreds of parchment or glove- 
leather not dyed, will make an ink equal’to that imported. Good printers 1 ink Is a black paint, smooth, 
and uniform in its composition, of a firm black colour, and possesses a singular aptitude to adhere to paper 
thoroughly Impregnated with moisture. 

“ Common ink for writing Is made by adding an infusion or decoction of the nut-gait to sulphate of Iron, 
dissolved In water. A very fine black prpclpltate is thrown down, the speedy subsidence of which is pre¬ 
vented by the addition of a proper quantity of gum Arabic Lampblack Is the common material to give the 
black colour, of which ^ ounce* are sufficient lor 16 ounces of the varnish. Vermilion is a good red. They 
are ground together on a stone With a muller, in the same maimer as oil paints. Among the amusing ex¬ 
periments of the art of chemistry, the exhibition of sympathetic inks holds a distinguished place. With 
these the writing Is Invisible, until some reagent gives It opacity. These inks have been proposed as the 
instruments of secret correspondence. But they are of little use in this respect, because the properties 
chnngc bv a few days’ remaining on the paper ; most of them have more or less of k tihge When thoroughly 
dry \ and none of them resist the test of heating the paper till It begins to be scorched. M —* {Nicholson's 
Dictionary qf Chemist! y.) 

INKLE, a sort of broad linen tafta, principally manufactured at Manchester and gome 
other towns in Lancashire. 

INSOLVENCY and BANKRUPTCY, Insolvency is & term in mercantile law 
applied to designate the condition of all per&dnS unable to pay their debts according to 
the ordinary usage of trade: A bankrupt is an insolvent; but persons may be Itl a state 
of insolvency without having committed any of the specific acts which bring them under 
the denomination of bankrupts. 

We have, under the article Bavkruptcv, explained the most important differences itt 
the law as to insolvency and bankruptcy ; and have also briefly stated in that article, and 
in the article Credit, some of the alterations which seem to be imperatively required 
to make these laws more in harmony, than they are at present, with the principles of 
justice, and more conducive to the interests of commerce and the public advantage. In 
the present article, therefore, we shall confine ourselves to a summary statement of the 
proceedings under the existing laws. 

Under the bankrupt laws, the creditors have a Compulsory authority to avail them¬ 
selves of the entire possessions of their debtor; under the insolvent laws, the debtor 
himself may make a voluntary surrender of his property for the benefit of his cre¬ 
ditors, or his creditors may, on his incarceration, secure his*property. From this di¬ 
versity in the initiative process results the greatest diversity in the ultimate operation of 
the bankrupt and insolvent acts. The proceedings under a commission of bankruptcy 
being instituted by tha creditors, they lose all future power over the property and person 
of the debtor after he has obtained his certificate, except in some particular cases; but 
the proceedings under the Insolvent Act having been commenced, either by liimselfi as is 
generally the case, or by the creditors when the insolvent is in custqdf and enabled to 
take advantage of the insolvent-laws, the insolvent’s future property is liable at all times, 
his person alone being freed. There are exceptions even to the freedom of the 
insolvent’s person from engagements contracted before his application, for relief under 
the law. The modem law as applied, to bankruptcy and insolvency has created ho 
little confusion, and the distinction between the two systems seems objectionable, and 
should be the subject of legislation. „ e 

Until the passing of the act 5 St 6 Viet. c. 116., no one could claim the'benefit of 
the laws passed for relief of insolvent debtors, unless he were at the time in ga#l under 
execution. But by this act, where the debts of a party do not exeeed 900/., he may make 
a surrender of all his property, and claim protection against arrest; andthb, whether ho 
be a trader or not. 

If a party owe a sum not exceeding 900/., hemp y. on giving notice to one fourth in 
number and value of his creditors in the Gazette, and in a local newspaper, 
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petition the Court of Bankruptcy* if he have resided 12-months in the London district, 
or the country commissioner in whose district he may have resided 12 months, for 
his protection against arrest. The petition must set forth all his debts and credits and 
property, and any proposal he may have to make for payment ; and a protection may be 
given to his person and property until the party shall appear in court to be finally pro- 
tected against any process against his person and goods. On the presentation of the 
petition the property vests in the official assignee of the court, the commisioner in 
rotation appoints a certain day to examine the party on oath, and if satisfied with the 
allegations of the petitioner, may make a final order for his protection; provided the 
debts were not contracted by fraud or breach of trust, or in any action for the breach 
of the revenue laws, or other causes mentioned in the act. The commissioner may 
postpone the examination and renew the protection, may order an allowance for the 
support of the party until the final order, and may punish him for false statements. On 
the final order, all the estate, present and future, vests in 2 assignees,, one of whom is to 
be chosen by the creditors, the other being the official assignee. The judges and com¬ 
missioners were empowered to make rules to carry the act into execution, and rules 
have accordingly been published containing full directions to any party seeking the 
benefit of the act. 

We will now refer to the proceedings under the act for relief of insolvent debtors 
who are unable to claim the benefit of the act spoken of. 

1, Proceedings under the existing Insolvent Act —A special tribunal, called the “Court for Relief ofln- 
•olvent Debtors,” exists for the purpose of receiving the surrender of property and effects for the benefit 
of the creditors of Insolvents. It consists of a chief ahd two other commissioners, appointed by the 
Crown, and U a court of record, with powers similar to those of the superior courts at Westminster, but 
it cannot award costs, unless in particular cases. The court sits in Portugai-street, or elsewhere as the 
court may think fit: no fees are taken, except those established by the court. The coinmissionn s also 
severally make clrcuitsS times a year ; and attend at the towns and places appointed for insolvents in the 
country to appear: their judicial powers in the provincial towns are the same as those exercised in the 
metropolis. 

The first step is the Insolvent’s petition. Any person detained within the walls of any prison upon 
any process, may, within 14 days after the arrest, petition for discharge. The petition must state the par¬ 
ticulars of the first arrest and cause of detainer, and the amount of debts : the prisoner must give notice 
Of his intention to the gaoler, and state that he is willing to vest all his property in the assignee of the 
court, and pray to be discharged from all demands. 

Under this act, any creditor may get the property of a party in custody vested in the provisional 
assignee by petition, although the prisoner may not himself have applied. 

At the time of the petition either by the prisoner or creditor, the court may order all the prisoner's 
property (except wearing apparel, &c. to the value or ‘20/.) to be vested in the provisional assignee, until 
his final discharge.; and the court may, before the final hearing, discharge the prisoner on bail. Until 
discharge, the court may order an allowance for the prisoner for his support out of his estate. 

The filing of a petition is an act of bankruptcy if issued within 2 months, and the bankruptcy shall 
divest the property from the provisional assignee; but a bankruptcy is not to prevent the court pro¬ 
ceeding under this act so as to get his future property, it the prisoner should under the bankruptcy ob¬ 
tain his certificate. 

The voluntary preference of a creditor, by conveyance pf money, goods, bilb, or other property, after 
the imprisonment of the petitioner, or before his imprisonment being in insolvent circumstances, is void, 
provided it were not 3 months before the imprisonment or with a view to petition. No warrant of 
attorney or execution to be enforced against property after imprisonment. 

2. The Assignees. — Any lime after the tiling of the petition, the court appoints assignees from among 
the creditors, to whom, on their acceptance of the appointment, an assigment is made of the effects of 
the prisoner. In case of any real estate, the same, within the space of 6 months, must be sold by public 
auction, in such manner and place as the major part in value of the creditors approve ; but when any 
part of the property is so circumstanced that the immediate sale of it w’ould be prejudicial to the in¬ 
terests of the prisoner, the court may direct the management of such property till it can be properly 
•old v, and if the debts can be paid by mortgage in lieu of sale, the court may give directions for that 
purpose, and a dividend is to be declared as soon as may be. 

Goods In possession and disposal of the insolvent, w hereof he is reputed owner, are deemed his pro¬ 
perty ; but tills does not affect the assignment of any ship or vessel, duly registered according to the 
6 Geo. 4. c. 110. 

An account upon oath before an officer of the court, or justice of peace, must be made up by the 
assignees within every 3 months at the furthest ; and in case of a balance in hand, a dividend must be 
forthwith made, of which dividend 30 days’ previous notice must be given j and every creditor is allowed 
to snare in the dividend, unless objected to by the prisoner, assignees, or other creditors, in which case 
the court decides. 

The assignees may execute powers which the insolvent might have executed, as the granting of 
leases, taking lives, transferring public stock or annuities; but they cannot nominate to a vacant eccle¬ 
siastical benefice. 

The assignees, with the consent of one commissioner, and the major part of the creditors in value, 
may compound for any debt due to the prisoner ; or may submit differences connected with the estate 
of the iusolvent to arbitration. 

Dividends pay hie to creditors, unclaimed for 12 months, are to be paid into court to the credit of the 
estate of the Insolvent: in default of payment of the dividends by the assignees, their goods may be dis¬ 
trained ; or, If no distress, they may be imprisoned. 

The assignees, in case the insolvent is a bene Seed clergyman or curate, are not entitled to the income 
of the benefice or curacy i but they may obtain a sequestration of the profits for the benefit of creditors. 
Neither are the assignees entitled to the pay. half-pay. pension, or other emolument of any person who 
is or has been in the army, navy, or civil service oi the government or East India Company ; hut the 
court may order, subject to the approval of the heads of public ofiices, a portion of such pay, half-pay, 
pension, or emoluments to he set aside towards the liquidation of the debts of the insolvent. 

The court may inquire Into the conduct of the assignees, on the complaint of the insolvent or any of 
his creditors; and, fn case of malversation, award costs against them. 

Assignees who wilfully employ or retain any part of the proceeds of the insolvents estate, may be 
charged with interest, at a rate not exceeding 8<V. per cent, per annum. 

3. Discharge qf the Insolvent. — After the vesting order, the prisoner is within 14 days to prepare a 
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schedule of all his estate, effects, and debts, with great particularity, and of his past expenditure, and 
deposit all his books and papers; the court then appoints a time for hearing, ana notice of the Vesting 
order Is given to all creditors whose debts amount to 5/. At the time of the hearing the schedule it ex¬ 
amined, and the commissioners examine the prisoner on oath ; and any creditor, having given 3 days* 
notice of intention to do so, may oppose or examine the prisoner: the hearing may be adjourned; affidavits 
may be made against his discharge in certa n cases ; the schedules «nd accounts n ay be referred for an 
investigation to an examiner, who may examine on oath ; and the expenses may be paid out of insolvent’s 
estatej the prisoner may be ut once discharged from custody, or where no cause to the contrary, in not 
less than 6 months from the filing the petition : but in case of improper dealing with his creditors, or 
other misdeeds mentioned in the act, he may bedetained 3 or 2 years, or the discharge may be conditional 
on the prisoner performing some engagement. If creditors improperly oppose, the court may make them 
pay the prisoner’s costs. The adjudication is final, unless improperly obtained. Before the prisoner’s 
discharge, he mustexecute a warrant of attorney to enable creditors to take any future property, and the 
act contains provisions for enforcing the warrant of attorney at the discretion of the court; so that all his 
future property may be made available ; or if the insolvent become entitled to property not seizable under 
an execution, the assignees may obtain the assistance of the court to realise it. 

The discharge extends to sums payable by annuity ; the annuitants being admitted as creditors to the 
estate of the insolvent, at a fair valuation of their interest. 

But the discharge does not extend to any debts due to the Crown, nor for any offence against the 
revenue laws ; nor at suit of any sheriff or other public officer, upon any bail-bond entered into for any 
person prosecuted for such offence ; unless the Treasury certify consent to the discharge. • 

Insolvents under writ of capias or extent, must apply to the Barons of the Exchequer to he discharged. 

When the prisoner is not discharged, the court may, on application for that purpose, order the creditor 
at whose suit he is detained to pay any sum not exceeding 4s. weekly ; and in default of payment, the 
prisoner to be liberated. 

4. Future Liabilities of the Insolvent _No person, after judgment entered up, is linble to im~ 

prlsonment for any debt comprised in the schedule, unless the insolvent had entered Into any covenant 
before the insolvency to pay any sum not then capable of valuation. 

An insolvent, after his discharge, may, on the application of an assignee to the court, be again ex¬ 
amined touching the effects set forth in the schedule; and if he refuse to appear or answer questions, he 
may be recommitted. 

No uncertificated bankrupt, nor any person having had the benefit of the Insolvent Act, can have it a 
second time within five years, unless 3-4ths in number and value of the creditors consent thereto, or un¬ 
less it appear to the court that the insolvent, since his bankruptcy or discharge, has done his utmost to 
pay all just demands : and that the debts subsequently incurred have been unavoidable, from inability 
otherwise to acquire subsistence for himself and family. 

Married women are entitled to the benefit of the insolvent act, and may petition the court on executing 
a special assignment. 

The act 1st & 2nd Victoria, prohibits any proceedings under what is called the Lord’s Act, 32 G. 3. 
c. 28. 


Statement of the Number of Petitions filed in the Court for Relief of Insolvent Debtors, and of Adjudi¬ 
cations made by that Court, during each of the Seven Years ending with 1840. 


War*. 

Petitions filed. 1 

Adjudication* made. | 

From the Prisons 
in London, Mid¬ 
dlesex, and 
Surrey. 

Prom the other 
Prisons in Eng¬ 
land and Wales. 

Total. 

By the Court 
in London. 

By Justice*. 

By Commis¬ 
sioners on 
Circuit. 

Total. 

18.14 

8,145 

2,942 

5,087 

1,6.53 

W 

8,495 

4,275 

181/5 

1,919 

2,705 

4,624 

1,613 

49 

2,228 


1810 

1,948 

2,780 

4.722 

1,622 

1 

8,588 

4,211 

1817 

2,127 

3,078 

5,205 

1,645 

I 

2,601 

4,247 

1818 

1,901 

2,865 

; 4,826 

1,561 


2,561 

4,122 

1819 

1,645 

2,011 

3,676 

1,397 


1,686 

3,083 

1810 

1,779 

2,888 

1 4,667 

1 1,425 

2 

2,484 

3,911 


Our next object will be to present a brief exposition of the Bankrupt Laws. 

Bankruptcy. — Blackstone defines a bankrupt— “ A trader who secretes himself or 
docs certain other acts tending to defraud his creditors.” But an intention to defraud is 
not now held to he essential to constitute a bankrupt; who may be either simply an 
insolvent, or a personally is guilty of certain acts tending to defraud his creditors. 

There are, as already observed, some important distinctions between the bankrupt and 
insolvent laws, not only in their application to different descriptions of individuals, hut 
also in the powers they exercise over the estates of persons subsequently to their being 
brought under their adjudication. The benefits of the Insolvent Act extend without 
distinction to every class of persons actually in prison for debt, and in cases before 
noticed of a debtor not owing 3001. to persons not in custody, whereas the benefits 
of the Bankrupt Act extend to traders only. But persons relieved under a commis¬ 
sion ofbankruptcy for the first time are for ever discharged from all debts proveable 
against them, that is to say, from all debts capable of being valued, (though repeated 
instances have occurred where settlements have been made, or covenants entered into, 
from the effect of which a bankrupt is not discharged,) and their property from any 
future liability; whereas, if relieved under the Insolvent Act, their persons only are 
protected from arrest, while any property they may subsequently acquire continues 
liable to their creditors till the whole amount of their debts he paid in full. It follows 
that the Insolvent Act affords, more immediately, personal relief only.; while the Bank¬ 
rupt Act discharges both person and property at once, and even returns the bankrupt 
a certain allowance out of the produce of his assets, proportioned to good behaviour, 
and the amount of his dividend. 

Having already treated of insolvency, we now proceed to describe the .proceeding* 
under a commission of bankruptcy, as regulated by the acts 6 Geo. 4, c. 16., 1 & 2 
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W. 4. o. 56., 2 8c 3 W. 4. c. 114., 5 & 6 W. 4. c. 29., 6 & 7 W. 4. c. 27., 1 & 2 Vitf. 
o. 110., 2 & 3 Viet. c. 29., and 5 & 6 Viet, e, 122.; which are the- last general acts on the 
subject, and by which former statutes have been consolidated, and several important 
improvements introduced; leaving, however, untouched^ many radical defects in* 
hcrent in this branch of the law. The chief points to be considered, are—1. The 
persons who may become bankrupt: 2. Acts constituting bankruptcy; 3. Proceedings 
of petitioning creditor; 4 Courts of Bankruptcy ; 5. Debts proveable under the corn? 
mission; 6. Official assignees; 7. Assignees chosen by creditors; 8. Property under 
bankruptcy; 9. Examination and liabilities of bankrupt; 10, Payment of a dividend; 
11. Certificate and allowance to bankrupt. 

1. Who may heoome Bankrupt. — Generally all persons in trade, capable of making binding contracts, 
whether natural* born* subjects, aliens, or denisens, are within the jurisdiction of the bankrupt laws; but 
the statute expressly includes builders, bankers, brokers, packers, carpenters, scriveners, ship insurers, 
warehousemen, wharfingers, shipwrights, victuallers; keeper of inns, taverns, hotels, andi coffce- 
houses, dyers, printers, bleachers, fullers, calenderers, cattle or sheep salesmen, factors, agonts, 
livery stable keepers, coach proprietors, carriers, shipowners, auctioneers, apothecaries, market 
gardeners, cowkeepers, bookmakers, alum makers, lime burners, millers, and all persons who Use 
the trade of merchandise by bargaining, bartering, commission, consignment, and otherwise, and 
also all persons who seek their living by buying and selling, letting for hire, or by the manufacturing 
of goods and commodities. Persons who cannot become bankrupt, aro grasiers, farmers, workmen for 
hire, labourers, receivers general of taxes, and subscribers to any commercial or trading company esta¬ 
blished by charter or act of parliament. 

A clergyman, unless a trader, cannot be made a bankrupt; nor an attorney, in the common course of 
his profession; nor mi infant, nor a lunatic, nor a married woman, except In those cases where she may 
be sued and taken In execution for her debts. — (8 T. U. M5.) 

A single act of buying or selling is not sufficient to make a trader; as a schoolmaster selling books to 
his scholars only, or a keener of hounds buying dead horses and selling the skin and bones— (6 Moore, 
66,) Bid the quantity of dealing is Immaterial, where an Intention to deal generally may be inferred — 
(1 Rose,% 4.) A buyer or seller ofland, or any interest in land, is not a trader within the act ; and on 
this principle it has been decided, that a hrickmakor selling bricks made in his own field, or the owner 
of a mine celling minerals from his own quarry, is not llablo, because such business is carried on only 
as a mode of enjoying the profits of a real estate. — (2 WiU. 169.) 

Traders having privilege of parliament, are subject to the bankrupt laws, and may bo proceeded 
against as other traders j but such persons cannot be arrested or imprisoned, except in cases made felony 
by ihe statute. 

2. Acts comtiiuting Bankruptcy _In general, any act which is Intended to delay or defraud creditors, 

h an act of bankruptcy ; such as a trader concealing himself from his creditors, loaving the country, 
enusing himself to be arrested or his goods takea in execution, or making any fraudulent conveyance, 
gift, or delivery of his property. A trader keeping house commits an act of bankruptcy, if he give a 
general ordfer to Ire denied. .So is closing the door, and not admitting persons till ascertained who they 

are from window, though no actual denial-(1 Bar. 8f Crcs. 54.) But it Is no act of bankruptcy if the 

denial be on Sunday, or at an unseasonable hour of the night, or to prevent Interruption at dinner time. 

Traders held In prison for auy really subsisting debt for the period of 21 days, or who, being arrested, 
make their escape out of prison or custody, commit acts of bankruptcy. A penalty due to the Crown is 
a sufficient debt, and tho time is computed from the first arrest, where the party lies in prison imme¬ 
diately, and the day of arrest Is included, and the whole or the last day. 

Filing a petition, in order to tako the benefit of the Insolvent Act, Is an act of bankruptcy, and a fiat 
may be issued any time before the petition is heard by the Insolvent Court, or within 2 calendar 
months. 

A trader may make a declaration of his insolvency, signed and attested by an attorney or solicitor, 
and afterwards to be filed In the Bankrupt OlHce ; and the secretary signing a memorandum thereof, is 
authority for advertising It In the Gazette. Upon this act of bankruptcy no commission can issue, if not 
within 2 calendar months after such advertisement, and unless such advertisement be within 8 days after 
filing dealaratiou ; and no docket can be struck till 4 days after advertisement, if the commission is to bo 
executed In London, and 8 if In the country. Such declaration of insolvency being concerted between 
bankrupt and creditor, docs not invalidate the commission. A party may subject himself to the bankrupt 
laws, by refusing to pay, compound, or give security for a debt when summoned, as will be afterwards 
notlcrid. 

The execution by a trader of any conveyance by deed, of all his estate and effects for the benefit of all 
his creditors, is not an act of bankruptcy, unless a commission be sued out Within 6 months after, pro¬ 
vided the deed be attested by an attorney or solicitor, and executed within 15 days after, and notice 
thereof within 9 months be given in the Gazette, and 2 daily newspapers ■, or, if the trader reside more 
than 80 miles from London, notice may be given in the Gazette, and nearest country newspaper. 

8. Proceeding$ of Petitioning Creditors — A person being a trader, and having committed an apt of 
bankruptcy, the next step in the proceeding is to petition the Lord Chancellor to issue his fiat. No fiat 
Is issued, unless the petitioning creditor’s debt, if I person or ] firm, amounts to 50/., two creditors 70/., 
end a or more creditors 100/., and any person who has a security from a bankrupt for a sum not actually 
due, may,' nevertheless, petition for a flat. The petitioning creditor must make an affidavit before a 
Master m Chancery, of the truth of his debt, and give bond, if required by the Lord Chancellor, to prove 
bis debt, the trading, and act of bankruptcy. 

If a trader hard committed no act of bankruptcy, a creditor may summon him before a commissioner 
in the manner pointed out by the act of 5 & 6 Victoria, cap 122„ and compel him to admit the debt and 
pay or give security to defend an notion, or in case of refusal the creditor may treit him as a bankrupt, 
and make this refusal a ground for a flat; or if the trader sign an admission of the debt, and shall not 
within 14 days pay or give security, the aaroo proceeding may be taken; or tf a party disobey any order 
cf any court of law or equity in bankruptcy or iunacy (or payment of money, the refusal pmy be raadq 
the ground for a fiat. If the debt prove insufficient to support a fiat, the Lord Chancellor, upon the 
application of another creditor who has proved a sufficient debt, contracted posterior to that of the. 
petitioning creditor, may order the bankruptcy to be proceeded in. 

The petitioning creditor proceeds At his own cost until the choice of assignees, when his expires are 
paid out of the im mOoey-received under the bankruptcy. v . 

Creditors entitled to sue.out a fiat against all the. partners in a firm, may elect to petition.only 

against i or more of such partners ; and the commission may be superseded as to 1 or more partners, 

without aflbothig its validity as to the other partners. 

Creditors who havesued out a flat compounding with the bankrupt, or receiving more In the pound 
than other creditors, forfeit the whole of their debt, and whatever gratuity they received, .for the benefit 
or the other creditors, and the Lord Chancellor may cither order the commission to be proceeded in or 
Superseded. 1 
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Bankruptcy, -a The court* of bankruptcy now consist of a Court of Review in London, 
consisting of one judge only, who combines the dutios pf a vice chancellor in equity and a judge hi 
uanKruptcy. rhe Court of Review controls all the proceedings of minor courts, and adjudicates on all 
matters of ba nkruptcy. There is a court in London consisting of 5 commissioners, where the practical 
of ba , nkru P tc y 18 performed ; these commissioners conduct all the judicial business, and control 
*£' tbe ?P?'‘. at . long the bankruptcy from the time of the Opening the flat to the windingUp oftbe estate. 
1 heir district embraces London and the eastern and southern parts of England. There «ye 1 0 ther 
commissioners having courts at Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Exeter, and New¬ 
castle upon Tyne, and these districts comprehend within the jurisdiction of the commissioner* the greater 
part of the northern and western parts of England. The commissioners have official assignees and re¬ 
gistrars attached to each district court. 

us now proceed with the powers and duties of the commissioners. 

commissioners are empowered to summon persons, examine them on oath, and call for any deeds or 
documents, necessary to establish the trading and act of bankruptcy ; and upon full proof thereof, to 
adjudge the debtor a bankrupt. Notice of such adjudication must be given in the Gazette , and 3 public 
meetings appointed for the bankrupt to surrender { the last of which meetings to be the 42d day after. 
A bankrupt refusing to attend at the appointed time may be apprehended ; and on refusing to answer 
any question touching his business or property, may be committed to prison. 

By warrant of the commissioners, persons may break open any house, premises, door, chest, or trunk 
of any bankrupt, and seize on his body or property ; and if the bankrupt be in prison or custody, they 
may seize any property (necessary wearing apparel excepted) In the possession or such bankrupt, or any 
other person. Authorised by a justice's warrant, promises may be searched not belonging to the bank¬ 
rupt. on suspicion of property being coucealed there; and persons suspected to have any of the bank¬ 
rupt's property in their possession, refusing to obey the summons of commissioners, or refusing to answer 
Interrogatories, or to surrender documents, without lawful excuse, may be imprisoned. The wife of the 
bankrupt tnay be examined, or, on refusal, committed, and the person against whom a flat is issued on 
proof or probable cause, for believing that he is about to leave England, may be arrested. * 

Persons summoned are entitled to their expenses ; and those attending, whether summoned or not, to 
assist the commissioners in their inquiries, are protected from arrest on any civil suit. 

A. Debts proveable under Commission —At the 3 meetings appointed by the commissioners, and at 
every other meeting appointed by them for proof of debts, every creditor may prove his debt by affidavit 
or by his own oath ; incorporated bodies by an agent authorised for the purpose ; and one partner may 
prove on behalf of the firm. Persons living at a distance may prove by affidavit before a Master in 
Chancery, or if resident abroad, beiore a magistrate where residing, attested by a public notary, or Britisli 
minister or consul. 

Clerks and servants, to whom the bankrupt is indebted for wages, are entitled to be paid 3 months’ 
wages, and not exceeding 30/., and for the residue they may prove under the commission. 

Indentures of apprenticeship are discharged by bankruptcy; but in case a premium has been received, 
the commissioners may direct a portion of it to be repaid for the use of the apprentice, proportioned to 
the term of apprenticeship unexplred. 

Debts upon bill, bond, note, or other negotiable security, or where credit has been given upon valuable 
consideration, though not due at the time the act of bankruptcy was committed, are proveable under 
the commission. Sureties, persons liable for the debts of, or ball for the bankrupt, may prove after 
having paid such debts, If they have contracted the liability without notice of any act of bankruptcy. 
Obligee in bottomry or respondentia bonds, and assured in policy of insurance, are admitted to claim ; 
and after loss, to prove as if the loss or contingency had happened before commission had Issued against 
the obligor or insurer. Annuity creditors may prove for the value of their annuities, regard being bad 
to the original cost of such annuities. Persons having securities may have them valued, and prove 
for the difference. Plaintiffs in any action, hav ing obtained judgment against the bankrupt, may prove 
for their costs. 

When there are mutual debts between the bankrupt and a creditor, they may be set off against each 
Other, and the balance, if in favour of the creditor, is provable against the bankrupt's estate. 

Interest may be proved on all bills of exchange and promissory notes over-due at the time of Issuing 
commission, up to tho date of the commission. 

Proving a debt under the commission bars the right to proceed against tho bankrupt by action ; and 
in case the bankrupt be in prison at the suit of a creditor, he cannot prove his debt without first dis¬ 
charging the bankrupt from confinement: but the creditor is not liable for the costs of the action so re¬ 
linquished by him. 

No debt barred by the statute of limitations is proveable under the commission. -w 

6. Official Assignees. — An important alteration introduced by Lord Brougham's act, particularly to 
commercial men, is the appointment of official assignees. They are 12 in number, merchants and traders, 
resident in the metropolis or vicinity, and there are 4 in each country district except at Exeter, where 
there are only 3, and at Newcastle upon Tyne I, and are selected by the Lord Chancellor. They are to 
act with the assignees chosen by the creditors. All the real and personal estates of the bankrupt, all the 
monies, stock in the public funds, securities and proceeds of gale, are transferred and vested in the 
official assignee, subject to the rules, orders, and direction of the Lord Chancellor, or a member of the 
Court of Bankruptcy. The official assignee gives security for the trust reposed In him j and is required 
to deposit all monies, securities, &c. in the Bank of England. 

The official assignee is neither remunerated by a percentage nor a fixed salary, but a sum Is paid to 
him for his trouble, at the discretion of the commissioners, and proportioned to tne estates of the bank¬ 
rupt and the duties discharged. 

7. Appointment of Assignees by Creditors. — The official assignee is empowered to act as the solo 


2d meetings. Every creditor to the amount of 10/, who has proved his debt, is eligible to vote; persons 
may be authorised by letters of attorney to vote, and the choice is made by the major part in value of 
the creditors: but the commissioners may reject any person they deem unfit; upon which a new choice 
must be made. 

When only 1 or more partners of a firm are bankrupt, a creditor to the whole firm is entitled to vote, 
and to assent to or dissent from the certificate ; but tuclt creditor, uuiess a petitioning creditor, cannot 
receive any dividend out of the separate estate, until all the other creditors are paid in full, 

Assignees mat* with consent or creditors declared at any meeting duly summoned, compound or sub¬ 
mit disputes to arbitration, and such reference be made a rule ofibe Court of Bankruptcy, or, they may. 
with such consent of the creditors, commence suits in equity ; but. if l-3d in value or creditors do not 
attend such meeting, the same powers hr# granted to assignees, with the consent, in writing, of commis¬ 
sioners. 

Assignee* to keep a book of account, where shall be .entered ft statement of all receipts And payments 


relating to bankrupt's estate, and which may. be inspected bg any creditor who has prov«Landl4 flays 
before any dividend shall be declared, the official assignee Shalt furnish a debtor and creditor account to 
the creditor's assignee. Commissioners may summon assignees, with their books and paper#, before 
them; and If they refuse to attend, may cause them to be committed till they obey tbe summons, and 
the official assignee* may be removed at‘any time by the Lord Chancellor. 

An assignee retaining or employing the money of .the bankrupt, to the amountoflQQL or Upwards, for 
his own advantage, may be charged 20/. per ceut. Interest. 
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The court is Authorised, at the sitting for the last examination, or whenever after it shall think fit, to 
audit the assignee’s accounts, or which audit 21 days’ notice must be given in the Gazettej which accounts 
must be delivered on oath, and the commissioners may examine the assslgnee touching the truth 
thereof. 

8 . Property under Bankruptcy — The official assignee is vested with all the real and personal estate 
of the b ankrupt, and wilh all such property as may be devised to him, or come into his possession, till 
the time he obtain bis cerilllcate. The commissioners may sell any real property of which the bank) upt 
is seised, or any estate tall in possession, reversion, or remainder; and the sale is good against the 
bankrupt, the issue of his body, and against all persons claiming under him after he became Bankrupt, 
or whom he can cut off from any future interest. All property which the bankrupt has in right of his 
wife passes to the assignee, except such as is settled for her own sole benefit. Any property pledged, or 
securities deposited, may be redeemed for the »>enefit of the creditors 

If a bankrupt, being at the time insolvent, convey his land or goods to his children or others (except 
upon their marriage, or for a valuable consideration), or deliver securities, or transfer debts Into other 
names, such transactions are void, but this does not extend to a bondJkte«.A\e or conveyance: a purchaser 
is there protected in a transaction with the bankrupt, if he have no notice of an act of bankruptcy. 

A landlord after or out of bankruptcy cannot distrain for more than one year's rent ; but he may prove 
under the commission for the residue. 

The assignee may nccept any lease to which the bankrupt is entitled, and his acceptance exonerates the 
bankrupt from any future liability for rent 5 or if the assignee decline the lease, and the bankrupt, within 
14 days after, deliver the lease to the lessor, he is not liable for rent. 

In general, all power which the bankrupt might lawfully execute In the sale and disposition of his 
property for the benefit of himself, mav be executed by the assignee for the benefit of creditors, and tho 
assignees are entitled to all or nearly all the benefits which the bankrupt could have ; even a contract to 
employ a party has been held to pass to his assignees. 

The circumstance of a commission appealing in the Gazette, and a fair presumption that the person 
tp be affected thereby may have seen the same, is deemed sufficient legal notice of an act of bankruptcy 
having been cofiimitted. 

9. Examination and Liabilities of Bankrupt. — A l unkrupt having, after an act of bankruptcy or In 
contemplation of bankruptcy, obtained goods on credit on false pretences, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
a bankrupt not surrendering to the commissioners before 3 o’clock upon the 4‘2cf day after notice, or not 
making discovery of his estate and effects, not delivering up goods, books, papers, &c., or removing or 
embezzlingto the value of 10 /., is guilty of felony , and liable to a discretionary punishment irom Imprison¬ 
ment to transportation for life. The period for surrendering may be enlarged by the Lord Chancellor ; 
and the commissioners, or assignees with approval of commissioners, may grant an allowance for suppoit 
of the bankrupt and his family till he has passed his last examination. During his attendance on com¬ 
missioners, the bankrupt is protected from arrest. 

The bankrupt iSTtequired to deliver up Ids books of account to the assignees upon oath, and to attend 
them on reasonable notice ; he may inspect ills accounts, assisted by other persons, in presence of as¬ 
signees. After certificate is allowed, he is required to attend assignees, in settling accounts, at 5jr. per 
day ; and may be committed for non-attendance. 

A penalty of 100/. is imposed on persons concealing bankrupt’s effects, and double tho value of tho 
property so'concealed ; and an allowance of til. per cent, to persons discovering such concealment, with 
such further reward as the major part of the creditors may think fit to grant. 

The bankrupt, or any other person, wilfully swearing falsely, is liable to the penalties of perjury. 

If the bankrupt shall not, if in the L\ Kingdom at the time of adjudication, within 21 days after adver¬ 
tisement in the Gazette, or within 3 months after advertisement if in any other part of Europe at tho 
date of the adjudication, or if elsewhere at this date, within 12 months after advertisement, dispute tho 
fiat, tho gazette to be conclusive. 

At any meeting of creditors, after the last examination, the bankrupt or his friends may tender a corn, 
position ; which, if accepted byO-lOths in number and value of the creditors, at 2 separate meetings, tho 
Lord Chancellor may supersede the commission. In deciding on such offer, creditors under 20/. are not 
entitled to vote ; but their debts are computed in value. Persons residing out of England may vote by 
letter of attorney, properly attested ; and the bankrupt may be required to make oath that no unfair 
means have been employed to obtain the assent of any creditor to such arrangement. 

10. Payment of a Dividend -The court, acting in tho prosecution of any fiat, may declare a dividend 

at any time after the time for the last examination of the bankrupt, but 21 days’ notice of the meeting 
to declare it must be regularly advertised; at which meeting, creditors who have not proved may 
prove their debts ; and at such meeting commissioners may order the nett produce of bankrupt’s estate 
xo be shared amdng tho creditors that have proved, in proportion to their debts ; but no dividend to bo 
declared uuless the accounts of the assignees have been first audited aud delivered in a i before de¬ 
scribed. 

If fito estate is not wholly divided upon a first dividend, a second meeting must be called, not later 
than 18 months from the date of commission ; and the dividend declared at such second meeting to be 
final, unless some suit at law be pending, or some part of bankrupt’s property afterwards accrue to tho 
assignees ; in which case it must be shared among the creditors within 2 months after it is converted 
into money; hut this may be controlled by the court. 

Assignees having unclaimed dividends to the amount of 20/., who do not within 3 calendar months 
from the expiration of a year from the order of payment of such dividends, cither pay them to the 
creditors entitled thereto, or cause a certificate thereof to be filed in the Bankrupt Office, with the 
names, Ac. of the parties to whom due, shall be charged with legal interest from the time the certificate 
ought to have been filed, and such further sum, not exceeding 20 /. per cent, per annum, as the com¬ 
missioners think fit. The Lord Chancellor may order the investment of unclaimed dividends in the 
funds ; and the unclaimed dividends now are resorted to for the payment of salaries and expenses of the 
court. Any creditor claiming dividends duo to him may obtain them upon application ; but unless the 
dividend be considerable, the expense of the application is too great to render the attempt to obtain it 
prudent. 

No action can be brought against assignees for any dividend ; tbe remedy being by petition to the 
Lord Chancellor. 

11. Cert ficate and Allowance to Bankrupt — The bankrupt who has surrendered, and conformed in 
ail things to the provisions of the bankrupt laws, is discharged by the certificate from all debts and 
demands proteable under the commission ; but this does not discharge his partner, or one jointly bound, 
or in joint contract With him, nor does it debar a debt due to the Crown. 

The creditors now do not sign the bankrupt’s certificate; the mode of obtaining It Is for the bankrupt 
to apply to the court acting in the flat, to appoint a sitting for the allowance of the certificate, of which 
21 days notice shall be advertised in the Gazette , and at tiiis sitting (he creditors may be heard against 
the allowanca; abd the court, having regard to the conduct of the bankrupt beforo and after the bank¬ 
ruptcy, may either allow, or refuse, or suspend the allowance of the certificate. The allowance is to be 
of no force, If the court under hand and seal don or certify to the Court of Review that the bankrupt 
has conformed to the law; and made a full discovery of his estate and effects, and that there appears no 
reason to doubt the truth of such discovey, and unless the bankrupt swear that the certificate was ob¬ 
tained fairly, and unless the allowance be confirmed by the Court or Review. 

A bankrupt, after obtaining his certificate, cannot bo arrested for any debt proveable under the com- 
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mission ; nor U he liable to satisfy any debt from which he is discharged, upon any promise, contract, or 
agreement, unless made in writing. 

In case a person has been bankrupt before, nr compounded with his creditors, or taken benefit of In¬ 
solvent Act, unless the estate produced in the pound, the certificate only protects the person of bank¬ 
rupt from arrest; and any future property he acquires maybe seised by assignees for benefit of creditors. 

If the produce of bankrupt's estate does not amount to ite. in the pound, he is only allowed out of tho 
assets, so much as assignees think fit, not exceeding 3 per cent., or 300/. in the whole; if it produce 10 s., 
5 per cent., not exceeding 400/.; If 12s 6rf. is paid in the pound, 74 per cent., not exceeding SCO/.; if 15*. 
in the pound and upwards, 10 per cent., and not exceeding 600/. One partner may receive nls allowance, 
if entitled, from the joint and his separate estate, though the others are not entitled. 

A bankrupt is not entitled to certificate or allowance, if he has lost by gaming or wagering, in 1 day, 
20 /., or within 1 year next preceding his bankruptcy, 200/. \ or 200/. by stock-jobbing in tne same period; 
or, in contemplation of bankruptcy, nas destroyed or falsified his books, or concealed his property ; or, If 
any person having proved a false debt under the commission, such bankrupt being privy thereto, or 
afterwards knowing the same, has not disclosed It to his assignees-within 1 month after such knowledge. 

Lastly, upon request by the bankrupt, the official assignee Is required to declare to him how he has 
disposed of his property, and account to him for the surplus, if any : but before any surplus can be ad¬ 
mitted, interest must be paid, first, on all debts proved that carry interest, at the rate payable thereon ; 
and next, upon all other debts at the rate of 4/. per cent., to be calculated from the date of the com¬ 
mission. 


Account of the Number and Description of Persons who became Bankrupt, in England and Wales, 
between the 1st of November, 1841, and the 1st of November, 1842. 


Apothecaries. 3. 

Army agent, 1. 

Auctioneer*, 4. 

Baker*, 7. 

Banker*. 18. 

Bill broker*, 4. 
Blacksmiths, 3. 
Bookbinders, 2. 

Booksellers, 15. 

Boot and shoe maker*, 12. 
Brass founder, 1. 

Brewers, 21. 

Brick maker*, 7. 

Brush maker*, it. 

Builders, 47. 

Butchers, 5. 

Canvas manufacturer, 1. 
Carpenters, Ac. 53. 

Carpet dealers, 4. 

Carriers, 4. 

Carver 1. 

Cattle dealer*, 8. 

Chain manufacturer, 1. 
Cheesemongers, 4. 

Chemists and druggists, 28. 
China and glass dealers, 2. 
Cider merchant, I. 
Clothiers, 13. 

Caoch makers, 9. 

Coach proprietors, 5 
Coach tire smith, 1. 

Coal merchants and dealers, 
24. 

Commission agents, 32. 


Confectioners, 3. 

Coo|iers, 4. 

Copper merchant, 1. 

Corn merchants, 28. 

Cotton dealers and manufac¬ 
turers, 36. 

Curriers, S. 

Dairymen, 6. 

Dealers, 21. 

Dra|>er*, 47. 

Drysalters, 2. 

Dyers, 3. 

Earthenware manufacturers. 

Engineers, 14. 

Engravers, 3. 

Farmers, 11. 

Feather merchant, 1. 
Fishmonger* and salesmen, 6. 
Flax spinners, 2. 

Flour dealers, 3. 

FurrieT*, 2. 

Ga* manufacturer, 1, 

Glass merchants, 6. 

Glazier, 1. 

Glove maker, 1. 

Grocers, 67. 

Gun maker, 1. 

Hardwaremen, 17. 

Hatters, 13. 

Hop merchant. 1. 

Horse dealers, 5. 

Hosiers, 7. 

India rubber manufacturer, I. 


Innkeepers, 46. 

Iron and steel merchants, 5. 
Ironfounders, 12. 
Ironmongers, IS. 

Jewellers, 4. 

Lace dealers, 9. 
leather tellers, 5. 

Lime merchant!, 4. 

Linen drapers, 34. 

Livery stable keepers, 6. 
Lodging-houm keepers, 3. 
Maltsters, 17. 

Mercer*, 8. 

Merchants, 90. 

Millers, 26. 

Milliners, 5. 

Money scriveners, 15. 


Ship brokers, 8. 

Ship owners, 8. 
Shipwrights, It. 

Silk manufacturers 
dealers, 14. 

Sinters, 3. 

Soap boilers, 2. 

Solicitor, 1. 

Stationers, 10. 

Stock brokers, 2. 

Stone masons, 3. 

Stone merchants, 2. * 

Sugar manufacturer, 1. 
Surgeons, 8. 

Tailor*, 23. 

Tallow chandlers, 5. 
Tanners, 2. 


Paper manufacturers, 7. 
Paper Stainer, 1. 
Pawnbrokers, 3. 

Picture dealers, 6. 
Printers, 9. 

Road contractor, 1. 
Rope maker*, 4. 
Saddlers, 6. 

Sail makers, 2. 

Salt merchants, 3. 
Schoolmistress, 1. 

Total bankrupts in England and Wales, 1373. 


Musical ln*trument makers, 3. Timba»merchantg, 19. 

Oil cloth manufacturer, 1. Tobacco manufacturers, 2 
Oilmen, 4. Toy manufacturers, 2. 

Oil merchants, 4. Upholsterers, 18. 

Optician, 1. Victuallers, 41. 

Painters and glaziers, &c. 10. Vinegar manufacturer, I. 


11 . 

Wharfinger*, 3. 
Wheelwrights, 2. 

Wine and spirit merchants, 4 7. 
Wire Workers, 2. 

Woollen manufacturers and 
dealers, 50. 

Wool merchants, 11. 

Various 21. 


INSURANCE, a contract of indemnity, by which one party engages, for a stipu¬ 
lated sum, to insure another against a risk to which he is exposed. The party who 
takes upon him the risk, is called the Insurer , Assurer, or Underwriter ; and the party 
protected hy the insurance is called the Insured, or Assured ; the sum paid is called the 
Premium; and the instrument containing the contract is called the Policy. 

I. Insurance (General Principles of). 

II. Insurance (Marine). 

IIT. Insurance (Fire). 

IV. Insurance (Life). 


I. Insurance (General Principles of). 

It is the duty of government to assist, by every means in its power, the efforts of 
individuals to protect their property. Losses da not always arise from accidental cir¬ 
cumstances, but are frequently occasioned by the crimes and misconduct of individuals • 
and there are no means so effectual for their prevention, when they arise from this source, 
as the cstablisltnent of a vigilant system of police, and of such an administration of the 
law as may be calculated to afford those who are injured a ready and cheap method of 
obtaining every practicable redress ; and, as fhr as possible, of insuring the punishment 
of culprits. But, in despite of all that may be done by government, and of the,utmost 
vigilance on the part of individuals, property must always be exposed to a variety of 
casualties from fire, shipwreck, and other unforeseen disasters. And hence the import¬ 
ance of inquiring how such unavoidable losses, when they do occur, may be rendered 
least usurious. 

The loss of a ship, or the conflagration of a cotton mill, is a calamity that would prefcs 
heavily even on the richest individual. But were it distributed among several indivi¬ 
duals, each would feel it proportionally less; and provided the number of those among 
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whom it was distributed were very considerable, it would hardly occasion any sensible 
inconvenience to any one in particular. Hence the advantage of combining to lessen 
the injury arising from the accidental destruction of property: and it is the diffusion of 
the risk of loss over a wide surface, and its valuation, that forms the employment of 
those engaged in insurance. 

Though 4 be impossible to trace the circumstances which occasion those events that 
are, on that account, termed accidental, they are, notwithstanding, found to obey certain 
lawi. The number of births, marriages, and deaths; the proportions of male to female, 
and of legitimate to illegitimate births; the ships cast away; the houses burned j and a 
vast variety of other apparently accidental events; are yet, when our experience em¬ 
braces a sufficiently wide field, found to be nearly equal in equal periods of time: and 
it is easy, from observations made upon them, to estimate the sum which an individual 
should pay, either to guarantee his property from risk, or to secure a certain sum for 
liis heirs at his death. 

It must, however, be carefully observed, that no confidence can be placed in such 
estimates, unless they are deduced from a very wide induction. Suppose, for example, 
it happens that during the present year one house is accidentally burned, in a town 
containing 1,000 houses; this would afford very little ground for presuming that the 
average probability of fire in that town was 1 to ] ,000. For it might be found that 
not a single house had been burned during the previous 10 years, or that 10 were burned 
during each of these years. But supposing it were ascertained, that, at an average of 
10 years, 1 house had been annually burned, the presumption that 1 to 1,000 was the 
real ratio of the probability of fire would be very much strengthened ; and if it were 
found to obtain for 20 or 30 years together, it might be held, for all practical purposes 
at least, as indicating the precise degree of probability. 

Besides its being necessary, in order to obtain the true measure of the probability of 
any event, that the series of events, of which it is one, should be observed for a rather 
lengthened period, it is necessary also that the events should be numerous, or of pretty 
frequent occurrence. Suppose it were found, by observing the births and deaths of 
1,000,000 individuals taken indiscriminately from among the whole population, that the 
mean duration of human life was 40 years; we should have but very slender grounds for 
concluding that this ratio would hold in the case of the next 10, 20, or 50 individuals 
that are born. Such a number is so small as hardly to admit of the operation of what is 
called the law of average. When a large number of lives is taken, those that exceed the 
medium term are balanced by those that fall short of it; but when the number is small, 
there is comparatively little room for the principle of compensation, and the result can¬ 
not, therefore, be depended upon. 

It is found, by the experience of all countries in which censuses of the population have 
been taken with considerable accuracy, that the number of male children born is to that 
of female children in the proportion nearly of 22 to 21. But unless the observations be 
made on a very large scale, this result will not be obtained. If we look at particular 
families, they sometimes consist wholly of boys, and sometimes wholly of girls; and it is 
not possible that the boys can be to the girls of a single family in the ratio of 22 to 2K 
But when* instead of confining our observations to particular families, or even parishes, 
we extend them so as to embrace a population of 500, OCX), these discrepancies disappear, 
and we find that there is invariably a small excess in the number of males born over the 
females. 

The false inferences that have been drawn from the doctrine of chances, have uni¬ 
formly, almost, proceeded from generalising too rapidly, or from deducing a rate of pro¬ 
bability frpm such a number of instances as do not give a fair average. But when the 
instances on which we found our conclusions are sufficiently numerous, it is seen that 
the most anomalous events, such os suicides, deaths by acoidents, the number of letters 
put into tbe\post-office without any address, &c., form pretty regular series, and con¬ 
sequently admit of being estimated <£ priori. 

The business of insurance is founded upon the principles thus briefly stated. Sup¬ 
pose it has been remarked that o (forty ships, of the ordinary degree orsea-worthiness, 
employed in a given trade, 1 is annually cast away, the probability of loss will plainly 
be equal to omfertietk And if an individual wish to insure a ship, or the cargo on 
board a ship, engaged in this trade, be ought to pay a premium equal to the l-40th part 
of the sum he insures, exclusive of such an additional sum as may be required to in¬ 
demnify the insurer .for hie trouble, and .to leave him a feir profit; If the premium 
exceed this sum, the insures is overpaid * and if it foil below it, be is underpaid. 

Insurances are effected sometimes by societies, and sometimes by individuals, the risk 
being in either ease diffused amongst a number of persons. Companies formed for 
carrying on the business have generally a large subscribed capital, or pitch a number of 
proprietors as enables, them' to raise, without difficulty, whatever sums may at any time 
be required' to make good losses. Societies of this sort do not limit their risks to small 
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sums; that is, they do not often refuse to insure a' forge sum upon a Ship* a house, a 
life, &c. The magnitude of their capitals affords them the means of easily defraying a 
heavy loss; and their premiums being proportioned to their risks, their profit is* at an 
average, independent of such contingencies. : : 

Individuals, it is plain, could not act in this way, unless they were possessed of very 
large capitals; and besides, the taking of large risks would render the business* to 
hazardous, that few would be disposed to engage in it. Instead, thereft>re,of insuring 
a large sum, as 20,0004, upon a single ship, a private underwrite# or insurer; Way not* 
probably, in ordinary eases, take a greater risk than 200/. or 500?.; so that, though his 
engagements may, when added together, amount to 20,0004, they will be diffused over 
from 40 to 100 ships; and supposing 1 or 2 ships to be lost, the loss would not impair 
his capital, and would only lessen his profits. Hence it is, that while one transaction 
only may be required in getting a ship insured by a company, 10 or 20 separate trans- 
actions may be required in getting the same thing done at Lloyd’s, or by private indi* 
viduals. When conducted in this cautious manner, the business of insurance is as safe 
a line of speculation as any ini which individuals can engage. 

To establish a policy of insurance on a fair foundation, or in such a way that the 
premiums paid by the insured shall exactly balance the risks incurred by the insurers, 
and the various necessary expenses to which they are put, including, of course, their 
profit, it is necessary, as previously remarked, that the experience of the risks should be 
pretty extensive. It is not, however, at all necessary, that either party should inquire 
into the circumstances that lead to those events that are most commonly made the sub¬ 
ject of insurance. Such a research would, indeed, be entirely fruitless: we are, and 
must necessarily continue to be, wholly ignorant of the causes of their occurrence. 

It appears, from the accounts given by Mr. Scoresby, in his valuable work on the 
Arctic Regions, that of 586 ships which sailed from the various ports of Great Britain 
for the northern whale fishery, during the 4 years ending with 1817, 8 were lost — 
(vol. ii. p. 131.), — being at the rate of about 1 ship out of every 73 of those employed. 
Now, supposing this to be about the average loss, it follows that the premium required 
to insure against it should be 1/. 7s. 4rf. percent., exclusive, as already observed, of the 
expenses and profits of the insurer. Both the insurer and the insured would gain by 
entering into a transaction founded on this fair principle. When the operations of the 
insurer are extensive, and his risks spread over a considerable number of ships, his profit 
does not depend upon chance, hut is as steady, and may be as fairly calculated upon* as 
that of a manufacturer or a merohant; while, on the other hand, the individuals who 
have insured their property have exempted it from any chance of loss, and placed it, as 
it were, in a state of absolute security. 

It is easy, from the brief statement now made, to perceive the immense advantage 
resulting to navigation and commerce from the practice of marine insurance. Without 
the aid that it affords, comparatively few individuals would be found disposed to expose 
their property to the risk of long and hazardous voyages; but by its means insecurity is 
changed for security, and the capital of the merchant, whose ships are dispersed over 
every sea, and exposed to all the perils of the ocean, is as secure as that of the agricul* 
turist. He can combine his measures and arrange his plans as if they could no longer 
be affected by accident. The chances of shipwreck, or of loss by unforseen occurrences, 
enter not into his calculations. He has purchased an exemption from the effectsoftoch 
casualties; and applies himself to the prosecution of his business with that confidencwwKl 
energy which nothing but a feeling of security can inspire. “ Les chances de la navigation 
entravaient le commerce. Le system© des assurances a paru ; il a consult^ les saisons $ 
il a porte ses regards sur la mer; il a interrog£ ce terrible 41£ment; il en a jug4 Pmoon- 
stance $ il en a pressenti les orages : il a 6pie la politique: il a reconnu les ports et lea 
cotes des deux mondes; il a tout sounds k des calculs savans, a des theories approxlma* 
tives; et il a dit au commer^ant habile, au navigateur intrepide: eertes, il y a des 
desastres sur lesquels Phumanit^ ne peut que g4mir; mais quant k votre fortune, alles* 
franchisees les mere, deploye* votre activity et votre industrie; je me charge da <vos 
risque*. Alors, Messieurs, s'il est perm is de k dire, les quatre parties du monde sesont 
rapptoch4es.—(CWe de Commerce, Expos&de* Motifs, liv. ii.) 

Besides insuring against the perils of the sea, and losses arising from accidents caused 
by the operation of natural causes, it is common to insure against enemies, pirates, thieves, 
and even the fraud, or, as it is technically termed, barratry, of the master. ^ The frisk 
arising from these sources of casualty being extremely fluctuating and various, it k not 
easy to estimate it with any considerable degree of accuracy; and nothing more than * 
rough average can, in most cases, be looked for. In time Of war, the fluctuations itf the 
rates of insurance are particularly great v and the intelligence that an enemy’4*quadroiv 
or even a singly privateer, is cruising in the course which the ships bound to er returtv 
ing from any given port usually follow, causee an instantaneous rise in the premium* 
The appointment of convoys for the protection of trade during war* necessarily by 
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lessening the chances of capture, to lessen the premium on insurance. Still, however, 
the risk in such periods is, in most cases, very considerable; and as it is liable to change 
very suddenly, great caution is required on the part of the underwriters. 

Provision may also be made, by means of insurance, against loss by fire, and almost 
all the casualties to which property on land is subject. 

But, notwithstanding what has now been stated, it must be admitted, that the advan¬ 
tages derived from the practice of insuring against losses by sea *and land are not 
altogether unmixed with evil. The security which it affords tends to relax that vigilant 
attention to the protection of property which the fear of its loss is sure otherwise to excite. 
This, however, is not its worst effect. The records of our courts, and the experience of 
all who are largely engaged in the business of insurance, too clearly prove that ships 
have been repeatedly sunk, and houses burned, in order to defraud the insurers. In 
despite, however, of the temptation to inattention and fraud which is thus afforded, there 
can be no doubt that, on the whole, the practice is, in a public as well as private point 
of view, decidedly beneficial. The frauds that are occasionally committed raise, in some 
degree, the rate of insurance. Still it is exceedingly moderate; and it is most probable, 
that the precautions adopted by the insurance offices for the prevention of fire, especially 
in great towns, where it is most destructive, outweigh the chances of increased conflagra¬ 
tion arising from the greater tendency to carelessness and crime. 

The business of life insurance has been carried to a far greater extent in Great Britain 
than in any other country, and has been productive of the most beneficial effects. Life 
insurances are of various kinds. Individuals without any very near connections, and 
possessing only a limited fortune, are sometimes desirous, or are sometimes, froth the 
necessity of their situation, obliged, annually to encroach on their capitals. But should 
the life of such persons be extended beyond the ordinary term of existence, they might 
be totally unprovided for in old age; and to secure themselves against this contingency, 
they pay to an insurance company the whole or a part of their capital, on condition of 
its guaranteeing them, as long as they live, a certain annuity, proportioned partly, of 
course, to the amount of the sum paid, and partly to their age when they buy the annuity. 

But though sometimes serviceable to individuals, it may be questioned whether in¬ 
surances of this sort are, in a public point of view, really advantageous. So far as their 
influence extends, its obvious tendency is to weaken the principle of accumulation; to 
stimulate individuals to consume their capitals during their own life, without thinking 
or caring about the interest of their successors. Were such a practice to become general, 
it would be productive of the most extensively ruinous consequences. The interest 
which most men take in the welfare of their families and friends affords, indeed, a pretty 
strong security against its becoming injuriously prevalent. There can, however, be little 
doubt that this selfish practice may be strengthened by adventitious means ; such, for 
example, as the opening of government loans in the shape of life annuities, or in the 
still more objectionable form of tontines. But when no extrinsic stimulus of this sort is 
given to it, there do not seem to be any very good grounds for thinking that the sale of 
annuities by private individuals or associations can materially weaken the principle of 
accumulation. 

Luckily, however, the species of insurance now referred to is but inconsiderable com¬ 
pared with that which has accumulation for its object. All professional persons, or 
th$ra living on salaries or wages, such as lawyers, physicians, military and naval ollieers, 
ckfts in public or private offices, &c., whose incomes must, of course, terminate with 
their lives, and a host of others, who are either not possessed of capital, or cannot dispose 
of their capital at pleasure, must naturally be desirous of providing, so far as they may 
be able, for the comfortable subsistence of their families in the event of their death 
Take, for example, a physician or lawyer, without fortune, but making, perhaps, 1,000/. 
or 2,000/. a year by his business ; and suppose that he marries and has a family: if this 
individual attain to the average duration of human life, he may accumulate such a 
fortune as will provide for the adequate support of his family at his death. But who 
can presume to say that such will be the case ? — that he wdll not be one of the many 
exceptions to the general rule?— And suppose that he were hurried into an untimely 
grave, his family would necessarily be destitute. Now, it is against such calamitous 
contingencies that life insurance is intended chiefly to provide. An individual possessed 
of an income terminating at his death, agrees to pay a certain sum annually to an in¬ 
surance office; and this office binds itself to pay to his family, at his death, a sum 
equivalent, under deduction of the expenses of management and the profits of the insurers, 
to what these annual contributions, accumulated at compound interest* would amount 
to, supposing the insured to reach the common and average term of human life. Though 
he were to die the day after the insurance has been effected, his family would be as 
amply provided for as it is likely they would be by his accumulations were his life of 
the ordinary duration. In all coses, indeed, in which those insured die before attaining 
td an average age, their gain is obvious. But even in those cases in which their lives 
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are prolonged beyond the ordinary term, they are not losers -—they then merely pay for 
a security which they must otherwise have been without* During the whole period, 
from the time when they effect their insurances, down to the time when they arrive at 
the mean duration of human life, they are protected against the risk of dying without 
leaving their families sufficiently provided for; and the sum which they pay after having 
passed this mean term is nothing more than a fair compensation for the security they 
previously enjoyed. Of those who insure houses against fire, a very smalj^. proportion 
only have occasion to claim an indemnity for losses actually sustained but the possession, 
of a security against loss in the event of accident, is a sufficient motive to induce every 
prudent individual to insure his property. The case of life insurance is in no respect 
different. When established on a proper footing, the extra sums which those pay whose 
lives exceed the estimated duration is but the value of the previous security. 

In order so to adjust the terms of an insurance that the party insuring may neither 
pay too much nor too little, it is necessary that the probability of his life failing in each 
subsequent year should be determined with as much accuracy as possible. 

To ascertain this probability, various observations have been made in different countries 
and periods, showing, out of a given number of persons born in a particular country or 
place, how many complete each subsequent year and how many die in it, till the whole 
be extinct. The result of such observations, when collected and arranged in a tabular 
form, are called Tables of Mortality; being entitled, of course, to more or less confidence, 
according to the number and species of lives observed ; the period when, and the care 
with which, the observations were made, &c. But, supposing these Tables to be formed 
with sufficient accuracy, the expectation of life at any age, or its mean duration after,, 
such age, may be readily learned from them ; and hence, also, the value of an annuity, or 
an assurance on a life of any age. Thus, in the Table of Mortality for Carlisle, framed 

by Mr. Milne, of the Sun Life Office, and which is believed to represent the average law 
of mortality in Kngland with very considerable accuracy, out of 10,000 persons, bom 
together, 4,000 complete their 56th year; and it further appears, that the number of 
such persons who die in their 66th year is 124; so that the probability that a life now 
56 years of age will terminate in the 10th year hence is But reckoning interest 

at 4 per cent., it appears (Table II. Interest a no Annuities), that the present value 
of 100/. to be received 10 years hence is 67-556/. ; consequently, if its receipt be made 
to depend upon the probability that a life now 56 years of age will fail in the 66tli 
year, its present value will be reduced by that contingency to ££——£2? ® or 

2/. Is. 10^/. The present value of 100/. receivable upon the life of a party now 56 
years of age terminating in the 57th or any subsequent year of his life, up to its extreme 
limit (which, according to the Carlisle Table, is the 105th year), being calculated in this 
way, the sum of the whole will be the present value of 100/. receivable whenever the 
life may fail, that is, of 100/. insured upon it, supposing no additions were made to it 
for the profits and expenses of the insurers. 

More compendious processes are resorted to for calculating Tables of insurances at all 
ages ; but the above statement sufficiently illustrates the principle on which they all de¬ 
pend. In practice, a life insurance is seldom made by the payment of a single sum 
when it is effected, but almost always by the payment of an annual premium during its 
continuance, the first being paid down at the commencement of the insurance.* If the 
Table of Mortality adopted by the insurers fairly represent the law of mortality prevaiBng 
among the insured, it follows that when a party insured does not attain to the average, 
age according to the Table, the insurers will either lose by him, or realise less than theft- 
ordinary profit ; and when, on the other hand, the life of an insured party is prolonged 
beyond the tabular average, the profits of the insurers are proportionally increased. But 
if their business be so extensive as to enable the law of average fully to apply, what they 
lose by premature death will be balanced by the payments received from those whose 
lives are prolonged beyond the mean duration of life for the ages at which they were 
respectively insured; so that the profits of the society will be wholly independent of 
chance. 

The relief from anxiety afforded by life insurance very frequently contributes to pro¬ 
long the life of the insurea, at the same time that it materially augments the comfort and 
well-being of those dependent on him. It has, also, an obvious tendency to strengthen 
habits of accumulation. An individual who has insured a sum on his life, would forfeit 
all the advantages of the insurance^ were he not to continue regularly to make his annual - 
payments. It is not, therefore, optional with him tp save a sum from his ordinary ex¬ 
penditure adequate for this purpose, lie is compelled, under a heavy penalty, to do so; 
and having thus been led to contract a habit of saving to a certain extent, it is most pro¬ 
bable that the habit will acquire additional strength, and that he will either insure an ■ 
additional sum, or privately accumulate. 

* For the method of calculating these annual^remiumi, see pqg t. Interest and Annuities. 
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The practice of marine insurance, no doubt from the extraordinary hazard to which 
property at sea is exposed, seems to have long preceded insurances against fire and upon 
lives. We are ignorant of the precise period when it began to be introduced ; but it 
appears most probable that it dates from the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. It has, however, been contended by Loccenius {De Jure Maritime , 
lib. ii. c. 1.), PufFendorfF ( Droit de la Nature et dee Gens, lib. v. c. 9.), ahd others, that 
the practice of marine insurance is of much higher antiquity, and that traces of it may 
be found in the history of the Punic wars. Livy mentions, that during thp second of 
these contests, the contractors employed by the Romans to transport ammunition and 
provisions to Spain, stipulated that government should indemnify them against 6ueh losses 
as might be occasioned by the enemy, or by tempests, in the course of the voyage. — 

(Impetratum fuit , ut qua navibus imponerentur ad exercitum Htspantensem deferenda, ab 
hostium tempestatiiqne vi y publico periculo essent. —Hist. lib. xxiii. c. 49.) Malynes 
{Lex Mercatoria, 3d ed. p. 105.), founding on a passage in Suetonius ascribes the first 
introduction of insurance to the emperor Claudius, who, in a period ofscarcity at Rome, 
to encourage the importation of corn, took upon himself all the loss or damage it might 
sustain in the voyage thither by storms and tempests. — ( Negotiatoribus certa lucra pro - 
posuit , suscepto in ee damno, et cut quid per tempestates accidisset y et naves mercatura 
causd, fabricantibus , magna commoda constituit. — c. 18.) It is curious to observe that 
this stipulation gave occasion to the commission of acts of fraud, similar to those so fre¬ 
quent in modem times* Shipwrecks were pretended to have happened, that never took 
place; old shattered vessels, freighted with articles of little value, were purposely sunk, 
and the crew saved in boats : large sums being then demanded as a recompence for the 
loss. Some years after, the fraud was discovered, and some of the contractors Were pro¬ 
secuted and punished. -‘—(Lib. xXv. c. 3.) But none of these passages, nor a similar one 
in Cicero’s letters*— -(Ad Farm. lib. ii. c. 17.), warrant the inferences that Loccenius, 
Malynes, and others have attempted to draw from them. Insurance is a contract between 
two parties ; one of whom, on receiving a certain premium ( pretium pericuh"), agrees to 
take upon himself the risk of any loss that may happen to the property of the other. 
In ancient no less than in modern times, every one must have been desirous to be 
exonerated from the chance of loss arising from the exposure of property to the perils 
of the sea. But though, in the cases referred to, the carriers were exempted from this 
chance, they were not exempted by a contract propter aversionem pericult, or by an in¬ 
surance ; but by their employers taking the risk upon themselves. And it is abundantly 
obvious that the object of the latter in doing this was not to profit, like an insurer, by 
dealing in risks, but to induce individuals the more readily to undertake the performance 
of an urgent public, duty. 

But with the exception of the instances now mentioned, nothing bearing the remotest 
resemblance to an insurance is to be met with till a comparatively recent period. If we 
might rely on a passage in one of the Flemish chroniclers, quoted by the learned M. Par- 
dessus —(see his excellent work, Collection des Loir Maritimes y tome i. p. 356.), we 
should be warranted in concluding that insurances had been effected at Bruges so early 
ns the end of the thirteenth century : for the chronicler states that, in 1311, the Earl of 
Flanders consented, on a requisition from the inhabitants, to establish a chamber of 
insurance at Bruges. M. Pardessus is not, however, inclined to think that this state¬ 
ment should be regarded as decisive. It is evident, from the manner in which the sub¬ 
ject Is mentioned, that the chronicler was not a contemporary ; and no trace can be 
folnd, either in the archives of Bruges, or in any authentic publication, of any thing like 
the circumstance alluded to. The earliest extant Flemish law as to insurance is dated in 
1537; and none of the early maritime codes of the North so much as alludes to this 
interesting subject. 

Beckmann seems to have thought that the practice of insurance originated in Italy 
in the latter part of the fifteenth or the early part of the sixteenth century. — (Hist, of 
Invent, vol. i. art. Insurance .) But the learned Spanish antiquary, Don Antonio de 
Capmany, has given, in his very valuable publication on the History and Commerce of 
Barcelona ( Memorias Historicas sobre la Marina , £fc. de Barcelona , tomo ii. p. 383.), 
an ordinance relative to insurance, issued by the magistrates of that city in 1435 ; whereas 
the earliest Italian law on the subject is nearly a century later, being dated in 1523. It 
is, however, exceedingly unlikely, had insurance been as early practised in Italy as in 
Catalonia, that the former should have been so much behind the latter in subjecting it 
to any fixed rules ; and it is still more unlikely that the practice should have escaped, 
as is the case* till mention by any previous Italian writer. We, therefore, agree entirely 
in Capmany's opinion, that, until some authentic evidence to the contrary be produced, 
Barcelona should be regarded as the birthplace of this mbst useful and beautiful applica¬ 
tion of the doctrine of chances. — (Tom. i. p. 237.) 

A knowledge of the principles and practice of insurance was early brought into 
England. According to Malynes — ( Lex MercaL p. 105.), it was first practised amongst 
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us by the Lombards, who were established in London from a very remote epoch. It is 
probable it was introduced some time about the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
for it is mentioned in the statute 43 Eliz. c. 12., in which its utility is very clearly 
set forth, that it had been an immemorial usage among merchants, both English and 
foreign, when they made any great adventure, to procure insurance to be made on the 
ships or goods adventured. From this it may reasonably be supposed that insurance had 
been in use in England for at least a century previous. It appears from the same sta¬ 
tute, that it had originally been usual to refer all disputes that arose with respect to 
insurances to the decision of “ grave and discreet ” merchants appointed by the Lord 
Mayor.- But abuses having grown out of this practice, the statute authorised the Lord 
Chancellor to appoint a commission for the trial of insurance cases ; and in the reign 
of Charles II. the powers of the commissioners were enlarged. But this court soon 
after fell into disuse; and, what is singular, no trace can now be discovered of any of 
its proceedings. — (Marshall on Insurance , Prelim. Disc. p. 26.) 

Few questions as to insurance seem to have come before the courts at Westminster 
till after the middle of last century. The decisions of Lord Mansfield may, indeed, be said 
to have fixed, and in a considerable degree formed, the law upon this subject. His judg¬ 
ments were not bottomed on narrow views, or on the municipal regulations of England; 
but on those great principles of public justice and convenience which had been sanctioned 
and approved by universal experience. His deep and extensive information was acquired 
by consulting the most intelligent merchants, and the works of distinguished foreign 
jurists; and by carefully studying the famous French ordinance of 168 ], the most ad¬ 
mirably digested body of maritime law of which any country has ever had to boast. 
Hence the comprehensiveness and excellence of his lordship’s decisions, and the respect 
they have justly commanded in all countries.* In his hands the law of insurance be¬ 
came, in a far greater degree than any other department of English law, a branch of 
that national or public law, of which Cicero has beautifully said, « Mon erit alia lex 
Roma, alia A then is, alia nunc, alia post hue, sed ct omnes gentes et omni tempore una lex et 
sempitema , ct immortalis continebit , unusque erit communis qnasi magister e* imperator 
omnium Dens — (Fragm . lib. iii. de Republic rS. ) 

Insurance against fire and upon lives is of much later origin than insurance against 
the perils of the sea. 'Hie former, however, has been known and carried on amongst 
us, to some extent at least, for nearly a century and a half. The Amicable Society, 
for insurance upon lives, was established by charter of Queen Anne, in 1706; the 
Royal Exchange and London Assurance Companies began to make insurances upon 
lives in the reign of George I. ; and the Equitable Society was established in 1762. 
But the advantages of life insurance, and the principles on which the business should 
be conducted, were then very ill understood ; and the practice can hardly be said to 
have obtained any firm footing amongst us, till the Equitable Society, by adopting the 
judicious suggestions of Dr. Price, began its career of prosperity about 1775. Notwith¬ 
standing the example of England, life insurance has made comparatively little progress 
on the Continent. It was, indeed, expressly forbidden by the French ordinance of 1681 
(liv. iii. tit. 6. art. 10 .) ; by the regulations as to insurance issued at Amsterdam in 1612 
(art. 24.); and it is doubtful whether the practice be not inconsistent with the 334th 
art. of the Code de Commerce , though it be now extensively carried on in France. But 
we are inclined to think that the want of security, more than any positive regulations 
has been the principal cause of the little progress of life insurance on the Continent! 
Of whatever disadvantages our large public debt may be productive, it is not t$ be 
doubted that the facilities it has afforded for making investments, and the punctuality 
with which the national engagements have been fulfilled, have been the principal causes 
of the extraordinary extent to which the business of life and even fire insurance has 
been carried in this country. 


H. Insuiiancs (Marins). 

There are few peTsona who are not acquainted, In some degree, with fire and life insurances T»w» 
security which they afford to individuals and families ia a luxury which nobody, in tolerably 
? lrc iU? S i^ e8 ’ 18 "«l Utug t0 A wlth ? ut c the great increase, in our day* of compaufeJ pTofesIifl! 

to afford this security ; and hence the knowledge, on the part of the public generally, of the natureanS 
principles df the engagements into which these companies enter, fiut marine insurance i*a»™ 
w hich is of immediate interest only to merchants and ship owners ; unless, indeed, we shbuld refer^o 
that small portion of the community, who have occasion to transport themselves beyond seSwith 
capital and effects for purposes of Colonisation, or to fill some official situation. Hence the coiTpamUe 
indifference, on the part of the public, as to this subject. The general principles, hosSer of «» 
insurance are the same ; and n treating of marine Insurance, it will be necessary to twticeTKlebS-ond 
such topics as are peculiar to that branch of the business. J °^J ona 

Individual Insurers or Underwriters. -The first circumstance that cannot fail to strike the eeneral 
Inquirer into the practice of marine insurance In this country, is that, whiie all fire and Ufe insuranS 
are made at the risk ot companies, which include within themselves the desirable requisites ofiSSritv 
wealth, and numbers, a large proportion of marine insurances is made at the risk of i^lvW^ab. 

Prohibition gf Companies — Till 1824, all firms and companies , with the exception of tbi 3 chartered 

* See Emerigon’a famous Trait4 dcs Assurances, tome il. p. 67. 
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companies, the Royal Exchange and London, were prohibited by law from taking marine insurance*. 
Towards the latter end of that year, the prohibition was removed, and the business of marine insurance 
was placed on the same legal footing as other descriptions of business. While the restriction lasted, the 
2 chartered companies did so little business, that marine insurance might, in fact, be said to be wholly in 
the hands of Individuals. These companies were so mych higher in their premiums, and so much more 
exclusive In the risks they were willing to undertake, twin their individual competitors, that even those 
merchants and ship owners, who would cheerfully have paid some trifling consideration to obtain the 
greater security of a company, were obliged to resort to individuals. And it was only when the repeal.of 
this absurd restriction was proposed, that the companies showed, by defending it, that they set any value 
upon their privilege. The underwriters at Lloyd s Joined them in this opposition ; and pamphlets were 
written ana speeches made, to demonstrate how much merchants and ship owners would suiter, were the 
law to allow them the free use of their discretion in insuring their property ; and how much more con¬ 
ducive to their interests it was, that they should be forced up to Lloyd’s, to pay premiums to individuals 
rather than companies. But these pamphlets and speeches are forgotten ; and we should be sorry to 
wound the feelings of their authors, or to trespass on the patience of our readers, by referring to them 
more particularly. 

Formation Companies _There are at present 7 marine insurance companies in London ; vis., the 

two old chartered companies, the Royal Exchange and London ; two established immediately upon the 
passing of the act of the year 1824, the Alliance and the Indemnity Mutual ; the Marine , established in 
1836; and the General Maritime and Neptune, established in 1839. These companies number among 
their proprietors or shareholders some of the most eminent merchants and ship owners of the city of 
London, who have united for the double purpose of providing a more perfect security for their property, 
and of ascertaining whether the insurance business might not be made to yield a fair rcLurn to the ca¬ 
pital employed in it. 

It may be computed that these 7 companies draw to themselves more than half the marine insurance 
business effected in London ; and as several similar companies hAve also been formed since 1824 in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the kingdom, it may be inferred, when due allowance is made for the difficulties to be 
combated In breaking through established modes and habits of doing business, that tho tendency in the 
public is practically to confirm what antecedent investigation would suggest, — that companies, while 
they must necessarily hold out better security, and greater liberality and punctuality in the settlement of 
claims, are capable of transacting a given amount of business with a saving both of labour and expense. 

Mode of conducting Business. — We shall now give an account of the existing arrangements for con¬ 
ducting the business of marine insurance, as well by individuals as the companies in London. 

Lloyd's —The individual underwriters meet in a subscription room at Lloyd’s. The joint affairs of 
the subscribers to these rooms are managed by a committee chosen by the subscribers. Agents (who are 
commonly styled Lloyd's ngeuts) are appointed in all the principal ports of the world, who for waul, 
regularly, to Lloyd’s, accounts of the departures from and arrivals at thclt ports, as well .as of losses and 
other casualties ; and. In general, all such information as may be supposed of importance tow ards guiding 
the judgments of the underwriters. These accounts are regularly filed, and are accessible to all the 
subscribers.*The principal arrivals and losses are, besides, posted in 2 books, placed in 2 conspicuous 
parts of the room ; and also in another book, which is placed in an adjoining room, for the use of the 
public at large. 

The rooms are open from 10 o’clock in the morning till 6 o’clock in the afternoon, but the most con¬ 
siderable part of the business is transacted between 1 and 4. Those merchants and ship owners who 
manage their own insurance business, procure blank policies at the government otlice, or of their sta¬ 
tioners, which they fill up so as to meet the particular object in view, ami submit them to those under¬ 
writers with whom they are connected; by whom they are subscribed or rejected. Each policy is handed 
about in this way until the amount required is complete. The form of the policy ami of a subscription 
is subjoined to this article. 

Tho premium Is not paid to the underwriter in ready money, but is passed to account. Nor docs the 
underwriter debit the account of the person to whom he subscribes a policy with the whole amount of 
the premium, but with the premium less 5 per cent. Whenever losses occur which more than absorb tho 
premiums on any one account, the underwriter is called upon to pay the balance. But should tho under¬ 
writer’s account be what is culled good, that is, should the premiums exceed the claims, he sends round, 
during tho spring and summer, to collect from his various debtors either the balance of his last year's 
account, or money on account, according to his judgment; but, upon what he receives, he makes an 
allowance of 12 por cent. An underwriter, if prudent, therefore, belore he consents to receive, will not 
only look to the goodness of his account, but to, the probability ofits continuing so. 

Insurance Brokers. — Many merchants and shipowners do not transact their own insurance business. 
They givo their orders for insurance to others, who undertake it for them, and arc responsible for its 

E roper management. These latter persons are called insurance brokers ; and some of them manage the 
uslneasof a number of principals. To them, likewise, are transmitted the orders for insun nee from 
the outports and manufacturing towns. They charge the whole premium to their principals, and their 
profit consists in 5 per cent, upon the premium, 12 per cent, upon the money that they pay to the under¬ 
write;*, and 1 per cent, that they deduct from all the claims which they recover from the underwriters. 

It is proper to remark, that this Is the established or regular profit; but competition has occasioned 
numerous deviations from it by the brokers, many of whom consent to divide this profit w 1 th the prin¬ 
cipals who employ them. The imurance brokers arc not unfrequently underwriters also ; and as some 
Insurances are considered far more lucrative than other* to underwriters, and as the brokers have particu¬ 
lar facilities, in some respects, of judging of the goodness of their own risks, so likewise have they an 
inducement to play into one another’s hands, and they do so accordingly. — (See Bhoksk.n.) 

It will at once be seen, that the trouble of effecting insurances at Lloyd's is considerable ; that a good 
deal of time must he consumed paml that merchants and ship owners, therefore, have great inducement 
to consign their insurance business to brokers. But where the business is transacted with a company, this 
inducement, if not destroyed altogether, is, at all events, very much diminished. Any party having pro- 

K to Insure, has merely to go to the manager of the company, and state the particulars of the risk to 
sured; the premium being agreed upon, the manager writes out a memorandum for the policy, 
which the party signs, and lie is thus effectually insured. The companies procure the stamp and write 
out the policy, which is ready for delivery in 4 or 5 days. The companies, like the underwriters, charge 
the premium less 6 per cent. In other respects they vary. They allow 12 per cent, upon the profitable 
balance of each years premiums with credit till March or June ; or 10 per cent, for prompt payment. 

Payment of Losses. — Losses are paid at all the offices promptly, and without deduction. A mouth's 
credit is allowed to the underwriters: and another month, and sometimes 2 months, are given to the 
broker, to collect from the underwriters, and pay over to his principals. 

Clubs. Beside the individual underwriters and companies above noticed, there are clubs or associ¬ 
ations formed by shin owners, who agree each entering his ships for a certain amount, to divide among 
themselves one another’s losses. These clubs are institutions of long standing; but, since the alteration 
of the law in 1824, appear to be on the decline. Their formation originated in a twofold reason: 1 st, that 
the underwriters charged premiums more than commensurate with the risk; and, 2 dly, that they did 
not afford adequate protection. To avoid the first of these two evils, instead of paying a fixed premium, 
they pay among themselves the actual losses of their several members as they occur ; and to avoid tho * 
second, they lay down certain principles of settlement lu accordance with their views of indemnity. Eat h 
member of one of these clubs gives Uis power of attorney to the selected manager \ and this manager 
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Issue* a policy for each ship, which policy is subscribed by him ns attorney foy all the members, the pre¬ 
mium Inserted in the policy being understood to be nominal. These clubs are Open to the leading objec • 
tions that apply to individual underwriters ; for the members are not collectively, but oply individually, 
liable to those of their number who happen to sustain a loss; and the delay of settlement is such, that 
more than 1*2 months have been known to elapse before the payment of a loss has been obtained from 
all the members. 

Rate of Premium —But little need be said upon the circumstances that influence the rate of premiiftn 
demanded by the insurers. It must be self-eviaent that premiums will vary according to the seasons, the 
quality of the vessel, the known character of the captain, the nature of the commodity, and the state of 
our political .relation^, All these, of course, are matters upon which each individual must exercise his 
own discretion, partly from general experience, and partly from particular information ; exaggeration of 
risk, and consequent exorbitancy of premium for any lengthof time, being out of the question, where so 
many individual underwriters, in addition to the companies, are in competition with one another, and 
where the merchants have the means at hand of effecting their insurances abroad. We have already 
taken notice of the intelligence of which Lloyd’s is the focus. In addition to this, there is a sub¬ 
scription register book for shipping maintained by the principal merchants, ship owners, and under¬ 
writers. This book professes to give an account of the tonnage, build, age, repairs, and quality of almost 
all the vessels that frequent our ports ; and, although exceedingly defective in many respects, is a material 
assistance to the insurers, who have no means of ascertaining by their own observation the particulars 
of l In 100 of the ships they are called upon to insure. 

Contract op Insurance. 

Having thus given a general outline of the mode of transacting business between the insurers and 
insured, and the means used to enable both parties to come, as near as possible, to a due estimate of the 
risk to be insured against, our next step will be to explain the nature of the contract, and the bearing of 
its more important clauses. 

It is unnecessary to state that the object of those who are engaged in commerce, or in moving articles of 
merchandise from one part of the world to another, is to buy at such a price that, after paying all the 
expenses of transport, the sale price may leave them a surplus in the shape of pront. If there were no 
such contrivance as insurance, merchants would be obliged to calculate upon the probability of the 
occasional loss of their property, and to regulate their transactions accordingly ; but it must be obvious 
that enterprise, under such circumstances, would be very much crippled. Now, insurance, in as far as it 
approaches perfection in guaranteeing the merchant against all loss, except that of the market, substitutes 
a fixed charge for uncertain and contingent loss, and enables him to confine his attention exclusively to 
price and quality, and to charges of transport; in which latter, of course, the premium of insurance is 
included. As, however, in practice, insurance is by no means a perfect protection, either to the merchant 
or ship owner, against all loss that may occur in transitu , there is, even after insurance, some contin¬ 
gencies remaining to be taken into consideration : and we do not know that we can do better, by way of 
explaining the contract of insurance, than state, as briefly and succinctly as possible, what are the losses 
against which the merchant and ship owner are not protected by an insurance effected in this country. 

1. Acts of our own Government. — All losses arising from the acts of our own government. Thus, if an 
embargo were laid on vessels about to sail for a particular quarter, and the merchant obliged to unload 
his goods; or if his goods were condemned to be destroyed In quarantine ; or purposely destroyed at sea 
by some of our cruisers -, no part of his loss would be made good by the insurer. The insurer in this 
country, although liable for the acts of foreign powers, is not liable for such acts directed against the 
property of their own subjects. Thus, if French property,-insured in this country, were confiscated by 
the French government, the owner would have no remedy against his insurer. 

2. Preaches qf the Revenue Laws. — All losses arising from a breach of the revenue laws. It may be 
observed, that if the owuer of the ship, by his act, expose the goods of the merchant to loss, the merchant 
so injured, although he cannot recover from his insurers, may claim from him. It may also be observed, 
that if the captain of the vessel, by his act, to which neither the owner of the ship nor the merchant is a 
party, expose the ship and cargo to loss, the insurers, in such case, are bound to make good the loss ; the 
insurers being liable for all damage arising from illegal acts, of the captain and crew, supposing the owner 
of the ship not to be accessory. The illegal acts of the captain and crew, contrary to the instructions and 
without the consent of the owners, are termed “ barratry ” in the policy—(See Barratry.) 

3. Breaches of the Law of Nations. •— All losses arising from a breach of the law of nations. Thus, if 
any port is declared by a foreign power to be in a state of blockade, and such blockade is acknowledged 
by our government; and if a ship, in defiance of mat notification, attempt to break .the blockade, and is 
taken in the attempt; the insurer is not liable to the loss. It will often happen, when a port is under 
blockade, that the profit is so great upon goods introduced in defiance of the blockade, as to tempt ad¬ 
venturers to break it, and to enable them to afford a very high premium to insure against the risk. But 
as policies for such an object are not acknowledged in our courts of law, when effected, they are under¬ 
stood to be policies <f honour. The same kind of policy is adopted by the underwriters, to protect foreign 
merchants who prefer insuring in this country against British capture. 

4. Consequences of Deviation. — All losses subsequent to any deviation from the terms of the Policy. 
Thus, if a merchant, in a policy on produce from the West Indies to London, warrant the ship to sail on 
or before the 1st of August, and the ship sail after that day and be lost, the insurer is exonerated. Or, if 
a merchant Insure from London to Lisbon, and the ship call at Havre and is afterwards lost, the insurer 
is not liable. It will be understood, of course, that the owner of the ship is liable to the merchant for 
any breach of contract on his part, as well as that the Insurer is liable for the barratry of the master; a 
deviation on the part of the master, not intended for the benefit of the owner, and contrary to his instruc¬ 
tions, being considered barratry. Should the owner of the goods neglect to describe accurately the voyage 
for which he wishes to be insured, the loss would be a consequence of his own negligence. 

There is a doctrine connected with barratry which it will here be proper to notice.' A captain, owner 
or part owner of the ship in which he sails, cannot commit an act of barratry. In other words, the in¬ 
surers are not, in such a case, liable for an act of his which would otherwise be barratrous. The equity 
of this doctrine, as far as regards the interests of the captain himself, cAnnot be called in question ; but 
it is difficult to understand why the merchant who ships goods on board such a captain’s vessel should 
not be permitted to insure, among other risks, against the captain’s illegal acts. We have heard that a 
clause has occasionally been introduced into policies to protect merchants against captain-owners, end 
we do not suppose that our courts of law would refuse to enforce such a clause. Indeed, we cannot dis¬ 
cover any reason why every party, saving the captain, should not have the power of insuring against the 
consequences of illegal acts of the captain. We believe, that among the life offices which protect them¬ 
selves froip loss by suicide and the hands of justice, there are some which make a distinction in favour of 
those who merely hold policies on the lives of others as a collateral security. The propriety of such a 
distinction .must strike every body. 

5. Unseaworthiness. — All losses arising from unseaworthiness. Unseaworthiness may be caused in 
various ways, such as want of repair, want of stores, want of provisions, want of nautical instruments,, 
insufficiency of hands to navigate the vessel, or incompetency of the master. It might be supposed, at 

f first sight, that insurance affords a much less perfect Security thau it really does, seeing on now.many . 
pleas it is possible for the insurer to dispute his liability ; but when it is considered that the proof of un- 
scawortbiness is thrown upon the defendant, and that toe leaning of the courts is almost always in favour 
of tl*e insured, it will be easy to suppose that no respectable insurers would ever plead unseaworthinesa, 

3 B 
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unless they could make out a case of more than ordinary strength and clearness. The degree of un- 
eatfoeRS felt by merchant* and ship owners at their liability to be involved in loss by cases of unscaworthi- 
ness, may be guessed from the fact that although the Indemnity Assurance Company at one time pre¬ 
cluded themselves from pleading unseaworthiness by a special clause in their policy, not only did they 
obtain no additional premium in consequence thereof, but they did not even obtain a preference over 
other companies and Individuals at the same premium. At least, this fact must either be admitted as a 
proof of the absence of uneasiness on this head, or of that inveteracy of habit which seems to lead the 
great bulk of m&iikind always, If possible, to continue undeviatingly in those courses to which they are 
accustomed, even where the benefits to be derived from a deviation are undeniable. 

6 . Protraction (f the Voyage . All loss arising from unusual protraction of'the voyage, Thus, if a 
ship meet with an accident In the Baltic, and the repairs detain the vessel till the cra»£ of the season, when 
the passage home is rendered impracticable by the ice till the opening of the ensuing season, no payment is 
made to the merchant in mitigation of his loss from interest of money, loss of market (if the market fall), 
or deterioration in themudity of his goods (unless arising from actual sea damage); nor to the ship owner, 
in mitigation of Ills iosstrom the extra wages and maintenance of his crew. In most foreign countries 
the ship owner is remunerated by the insurers for the wages and maintenance of Ins crew while his 
ship is detained in consequence ol any loss for the making good of which they are liable. 

7. Liability for doing Damage to other Vessels. —All loss to which the ship owner is liable when his vessel 
does damage to others. According to our laws, the owner of every ship not in charge of a pilot, that does 
damage, by negligence of the master and crew, td any description of craft or vessel, is liable to make 
good the same to the extent of the value of his own ship and freight: for beyond this he is not liable. 
The common policy in use among the underwriters at Lloyd’s and the companies does not protect the 
ship owner from this loss. But the clubs or associations before mentioned almost universally take this 
risk. Indeed, this Is one of the purposes which gave rise to their fonnation. But even they limit their 
liability to the amount of the policy ; so that if a ship insured with them were to run down another, and 
to sink herself in‘the concussion, the owner would only receive the value of his own vessel from the 
club, and still be liable to the owner of the other vessel. The Indemnity and Marine Companies, by a 
clause in their policies, make themselves liable (or 3-4th? of the loss which the owner of the vessel insured 
w’ith them may sustain from damage done by his vessel to those of others. If such a case as the one 
just supposed shuuid occur under their policy, the insured would receive the value of his ow n vessel 
and 3-lths of the loss to be made good by him to the owner of the other vessel. The policies of these 
Companies approach in this respect the ncniest of any to perfect protection to tho ship owner. But the 
Joss from running down other vessels, although serious, nay sometimes ruinous, seldom occurs ; and 
many ship owners trust so confidently that it will never fall upon them, that they are as well satisfied to 
be without as with this protection. 

8 . Average Clause. — The next description of loss of which we shall treat, against which the insured 
are not protected, is described in the following clause of the policy : — “ Corn* fish, 'salt, seed, Hour, and 
fruit, are warranted (roc from average, unless general, or the ship be stranded ; sugar, tobaeo, hemp, 
(lax, hides, and skins are warranted tree from average under 5 per cent., unless general, or the ship be 
stranded ; and all other goods, also the ship and freight, are warranted free from average under 3 per 
cent., unless general, or the ship be stranded.” 

The language employed in this clause, being technical, requires explanation, to render it intelligible 
to the general reader. Average is a name applied to eoitain descriptions of loss, to which tho merchant 
and ship owner are liable. There are two kinds of average, general and paitieular. 

General Average comprehends all loss arising out of a voluntary sacrifice of a part of cither vessel or 
cargo, made by the captain for the benefit of the whole. Thus, if a captain throw part of his cargo 
overheard, cut from an anchor and cable, or cut away his masts ; the loss so sustained, being voluntarily 
submitted to for the benefit of the whole, is distributed over the value of the whole ship and cargo, and 
is called “gonerul average.” 

Particular Average comprehends all loss occasioned to ship, freight, and cargo, which is not of so 
serious a nature as to debar them from reaching their port of destination, and when the damage to tho 
ship Is not so extensive as to render her unworthy of repair. Losses where the goods are saved, but 
in such a state as to be unfit to forward to their port of destination, and where the ship is rendered 
unfit to repair, are called “partial or salvago loss.” Tho leading distinction, between particular 
average and salvage loss Is, that, in the first, the property insured remains the property of the assured — 
the damage sustained, or part thereof, as the case may be, and as’will be hereafter explained, being 
made good by the insurer; and in the second, the property insuied is abandoned to the insurer, and 
the value insured claimed from him, he retaining theiproperty so abandoned, or its value. 

Particular Average on Goods — A few eases illustrative of the method of stating a claim for particular 
average will best explain the nature of this description of loss, and will at the same time show the 
reader what the practical distinction is between particular average and salvage loss. 

The property insured we shall .suppose to bo a Ion gf hemp, the cost of which at Petersburg is 
30/., for which sum it is insured from Petersburg to London, and that the duty, freight, and 
charges to which the merchant is subject on landing at London are 10/. We shall likewise suppose 
that the hemp, on its arrival, Is so damaged as not to be worth more than half what it would have 
fetCned had it been sound. The insurer would then be called upon to mako good to tho insured 15/., 
or 50 por cent, upon the sum insured. But it does not follow that this payment of 15/. woulA 
indemnify the merchant, or that it would not more than indemnify him, for the loss sustained. 


If the hemp upon anival (n this country 
would have fetched in a sound state - 50 0 

Lots duty, freight, anil ch.irgea - 10 0 

But In Its damaged state Is only worth • '-!'r 0 

Less duty, freight, end charges - 10 0 


£ i. 

40 0 
15 0 


The merchant's loss hy the damage Is - 426 0 

Whereas he only receives from ti e insurer 15/. Upon the 
principle of a salvage lo « he would also receive 15 1. 

If the hemp would have fetched in a sound 
state - - - - 20 0 

J<e*s duty, freight, and charges - It) 0 

- 10 0 

But In Its damaged state (s only worth • 10 O 
Less duty, freight, attd charges -10 0 

The merchant's loss by the damage is - £10 0 


Whereas he receives from the insurer 15/. Upon the prin¬ 
ciple of a salvage loss he would receive 50/. 


If the hemp would have fetched In a sound 


state - - - - - - 50 0 

Less duty, freight, and charges - 10 0 

Butin its damaged st.Ve is only worth - l',0 
Less duty, freight, and cfiaiges - JO O 


£ t. 

20 0 
5 0 


The merchant's loss by the damage is • 416 0 


Anil he receive* from the insurer 15/. Upon the principle 
of a salvage loss he would receive 25/. 


It will be observed that tho merchant’* low by the damage of his good* varies with the state ot 
the market. If may also be observed, that in general the merchant will not receive from the insurer 
the whole amount of the loss that ho sustains. Whenever his market is a profitable one (and that 
it must usually bo so will be obvious to everybody), whenever, Indeed, his market is not a decidedly 
losing one, hU policy does not afford him a complete protection. 
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The argument in favoijr of this mode of settling claims for particular average — and it should bo 
observed tliat the subject has been discussed, and the principle acknowledged in the courts oflaw — 
is, tliat the insurer's liability.is to be guided by the amount upon which he has received a premium or 
consideration ; that he is not to be affected by the rise or tall-of markets ; but that the gross market 
price of the sound, and the gross-market price of tho damaged goods, are to be the test by Which the rate 
of damage upon the amount insured is to be adjusted; the insurer being liable, besides, for all the extra 
charges arising out of the damage. 

In the first case stated, the merchant's loss by damage is 25/ upon 40/., or 62i per cent.; in the second, 
10 /. upon Id/, or 100 per cent. ‘ in the third, i5/. upon 20 /. or 75 per cent. If the duty, freight, and 
charges were diminished In propoition to the diminished value of the goods, the loss in each case would 
be 50 per cent, upon the nett price, as it is 50 per cent, upon the gross price. As far as the duty is con¬ 
cerned, government, upon many articles, reduce* it in proportion to the diminution in the value of the 
goods ; and if the freight were reduced in a similar manner, the merchant would always be indemnified 
for his loss by the insurer. But the practice with regard to freight in this country admits ol ho such 
arrangement ; fieight being paid accoiding to the quantity delivered. 

To make tho principle upon which claims for particular averago are adjusted, and Its bearing, still 
cleaver, we shall illustrate it by a few more cases. Suppose two packages to be insured at cost pi ice 
— a cask of rice and a cask of sugar —each neighing 10 cwt.; the cost of each at tho port of shipment 
10 /., the freight of each 10 s. per cwt. at the port of delivery, both articles free from duty, and to 
nriivc at a market where no more than the cost price is realised; assuming that both packages are 
damaged 50 per cc nt. — the rice by loss of quality, tho sugar by loss of weight — the statement will be as 
follows: — 


10 cwt. of rlro, bad it arrived sound, would 
have |>rnrhuw(l - - - - 15 0 

l.e-.s fi.lgtit on 1U cwt. at U>j. ncr cwt. 5 0 

-- 10 0 

Unt 1>- big damaged, did only produce - 7 10 
Lev, J\ei„ltl on In cwt. at 10*. ncr cwt. 5 0 

- 2 10 

Merchant’s loss - - - • £1 10 


10 cwt. of sugar, if sound, would have £ t, £ s. 
• produced - • - • - 15 0 

Less freight on 10 cut* at 10*. per cwt. 5 0 

- 10 0 

The barrel, heir.# damaged, did only weigh 
6 cwt., und produce - - - - 7 10 

1 e .s freight on 5 cwt. at 10*. per cwt. 2 10 

-- r, o 

Merchant’s loss ... £ r , q 


In each case the merchant is entitled to recover from bis insurer fit., or 50 per cent., upon 10/., the 
sum insured, which, although an indemnity to him for his loss on the sugar, is far from being so for 
his loss upon the rice. If the merchant would contrive so to shape his contract with the ship owner for 
freight, as to reduce the freight in proportion to the depreciation in the value of the damaged com- 
modify, he would he completely prolec ted. The shipowner might on his side protect himself by in. 
suiance from loss by reduction of quality, as he now does from loss by reduction of quantity. But we 
Invo already more than once adverted to the difficulty of breaking in upon established practices. 
Tin* in. reliant^ go on from year to year complaining of the losses to which they are subjected from this 
awkwaid contrivance, while no steps arc taken to improve it. To show tliat the pitnnplo is equitable as 
be(u cen tho merchant and ins insurer, we subjoin one more statement, where the damage is taken at 
100 per cent. 


in cwt. of rice, if sound, would have pro¬ 
duced - - - - 15 0 

Less fi eight on 10 civt. »it 10*. per cwt. .5 O 

- 10 0 

Being to 1 ally spoiled, did produce nothing. 

'J he merchant hemg still li.il>’c fur ihe 
freight.5 0 

Making his loti • • - - £15 0 

He receives 10/. only from the insurer. 


10 rwt. of sugaf, If sound, would have £ *. £ i. 

punt need - - - - • IA 0 

Less freight on 10 cwt. at 10*. per cwt. 5 O 

- JO 0 

The ham I being wahhrd out produces nothing. 

The merchant, however, not being liable 
to pay freight 

HU lass is only • • XIO 0 

Which he recovers from the insurer. 

It will be observed, that in each case the Insurer pays 10/., 
or the full sum upon which he receives the premium. 


When whole cargoes, or parrels of goods of considerable value, are insured, the/clause in the policy 
which protects tho insurer from paitirular average under a certain percentage is often partially sot aside. 
Thus, if a cargo <>f 5<!fi hogshead-* of sugar, valued at 10 000/. were damaged to the extent of 400/., tho 
merchant, supposing the protecting clause to remain in force, would recover nothing from the insurer, 
the loss not amounting to 5 per cent. The additional written clause, by which it is the practice to 
modify the piinted clause, is as follows:—“ P.ulicitlar average, payable upon each 10 frhds. sugar, 10 
casks and 50 bags coffee, and 10 bags cotton, following numbers, and upon each package of manufactured 
goods, chest ot indigo, bag of wool or silk, the same as if separately Insured.” Such clauses maybe, and 
are, introduced ad libitum by mutual consent of insurer .and insured, the premiunrljr consideration being 
arranged accordingly. 

The ptotecling clause Is considered, on the other hand, by the insurers, exceedingly unsatisfactory in 
some respects; and they, as occasion requires, in-ist upon additional protection. Tiius,saltpetre, hide*, 
cocoa,'and tin plates, are generally warranted free from particular average,^unless the ship be stranded ; 
and upon tobacco, it is customary for tho insurers to make themselves liable only to such part of the 
particular average as exceeds 5 per cent , throwing 5 per cent, upon the merchant. 

Pit) ticular Average on Freight. — The clause, as far as it affects ” freight,” calls for no particular 
comment. Particular average upon freight can only arise, according to prevailing practice, from loss of 
weight; and whenever the loss of Weight amount*«o 3 per cent, or upwards, tho ship owner is entitled 
to reeovei from his insurer. The ship owner, upon the arrival of the ship at its port of destination is 
entitled to hold the goods as security until the freight is paid. If tfce owner of the goods should prove 
insolvent, and the goods should be entirely spoiled by sea damage during the voyage, and the ship owner 
thus lose his freight, he has no claim upon the insurer; because, although nis collateral security is 
destroyed by a peril of the sea, his right to receive freight remains unimpaired, and it is against the loss 
or impaiiing of this right that the insurer protects him. 

Pm ticular Average on Ships. — Particular average upon ships, is a subiect somewhat more brset wlft 
difficulties. I here is scarcely a ship that makes a voyage of any length, that does not sustain some 
damage. The clause In the policy warranting the ship free from particular average under 3 per cent, 
unless stranded, protects the insurer from the constant recurrence of petty claims-; but in addition to 
this, it Is the practice to class the damage that a ship sustains in the prosecution of h*- voyage under 
two heads : ordinary damage, or wear and tear; and extraordinary damage, or particular,,Average. 
The splitting of sails, the breaking of anchois and cables, the upsetting of windlasses, are losses that 
come under the first head. The carrying away of masts and bulwarks, damage to the .copper loathing 
and hull from striking on rocks, come under the second. 

When a ship sustains damage, if she be on her first voyage, the whole expense of the repairs is made 
good by the insurers. But if she bo not on her Hist voyage, It is the established custom that the insurer 
pays no more than 2-3ds of the repairs, the owner of the vessel having, as it is thought, an equivalent 
for the l-3d which falls upon him, In the substitution of new work for old. Where the nature of the 
damage is such as to require that the copper should be stripped off the ship’s bottom, the insurer pays 
tho difference between tne price of the old and the new copper on the weight of the old cog pi r stripped 
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off \ the excess in weight of the new over the old copper is paid for by the alilp owner-; and the labour 
of Btrfpping and replacing the copper is paid for on the principle already mentioned. In any general 
rule of this kind, it must be obvious that the ship owner will sometimes .gain and sometimes lose by 
an accident. As soon as the ship owner, or his captain, learns,that bis vessel has met with an accident, 
or as soon after a s possible, he summons regular surveyors to examine his vessel and report all defects, 
discriminating between those defects that have arisen froth perils of the sea, and those from wear and 
tear. The first only are made good by the insurer, together with ail charges, such as surveyors' fees, 
dock dues. Sic., caused by the necessity of undergoing repair. It has been already observed, that when 
a ship is obliged, in the progress of her voyage, tq put into port for the purpose of repair, although the 
owner of the>hip be subjected to great expense for the wages and maintenance* of ms crew during the 
detention, he can recover no part of this expense from the insurer; the doctrine being, that the owner 
oi the ship is bound to navigate his vessel, and that the insurer does not undertake to guarantee that the 
voyage shall be completed within any specific timo. Such is the doctrine, at least, in thiacountry, and 
the practice is founded upon it; but In all other countries the doctrine and practice are the reverse. 
For in them allowance Is made to the ship owner for the wages and maintenance of the crew during the 
whole period that the ship is under repair. Where a vessel sustains damage and undergoes repair lu 
the progress of her voyage, and is subsequently lost, the insurer is liable both for the particular average 
ahd a total loss. Or the opner of the ship may, if he please, insure the amount expended in repair; 
and theu, in the event of subsequent loss, she insurer is liable for the total loss only ; but iu the event or 
subsequent safe arrival, the average is augmented by the charge of insurance. 

The Operation of the clause w arranting the ship free from average under 3 per cent., unless general, 
or the ship be stranded, may now be clearly seen. If a ship be insured and valued at 10,0004; and the 
repairs of the vessel do not, after all the deductions above referred to, amount to 3 per cent., there is no 
claim upon the insurer, unless the vessel shall have boeu stranded. —(See Average.) 

Stranding _The term stranded is not well chosen, admitting of more than one construction ; and tho 

clause of which it forms a part is imperfectly conceived. And iu settlements of accounts, when differences 
arise, the parties who discuss them are more apt to strive for that interpretation of terms and clauses 
which is favourable to their interests, than for that which is best adapted for general purposes. It is 
coirrmonly understood that meiely striking the ground and coming off is not a stranding; it being 
necessary, in order to fall within that term, that the ship should remain on the ground or rock, as it may 
happen, and that efforts should be made to float her. Striking on an anchor and leaking dangerously is 
not a stranding. W e shall only adduce two illustrations, for the purpose of showing how ill adapted this 
clause is as a means to an end. Corn and other Such articles arc warranted free from particular average, 
unless-the ship be stranded, because the insurers, considering these articles to be peculiarly susceptible 
of damage, will not consent to take that risk, except on some extraordinary occasion. A ship, laden with 
corn, makes a very stormy passage from the Baltic to London, and damages the whole of her cargo. 
Upon arrival off our coast she is stranded, but got off without straining or sustaining any damage. 
The insurer is held to be liable for the damage to the corn, under, the clause of the policy. On another 
occasion, after a very favourable passage to our coast, a ship strikes upon a shoal, but is not stranded, 
sustaining, howevor, so much damage that she arrives at London with 6 feet water in her hold, aud 
her cargo almost wholly spoiled. The insurer is held not to he liable under the clause of the policy. 

General Average. — The insurer is bound to make good all general average without exception, however 
trifling the account. General average is treated as though altogether unconnected with particular 
average; and damage to the goods not amounting to 3 per cent, is not payable by the insurer, although 
there may be also a general average, and the general and particular average together may amount to more 
than.3 or 5 per cent. General average is a charge which must be paid by the merchant and ship owner, 
even if uninsured ; although, when Insured, he transfers, as it were, in virtue of his insurance, the charge 
from himself to his insurer. All the elements that can by possibility enter into general average may be 
classed under four heads: — 1. Sacrifice of part of the ship and stores ; 2. Sacrifice of part of the cargo and 
freight; 3. Remuneration of services required for general preservation ; 4. Expense of raising money to 
replace what has been sacrificed, and to remunerate services. 

1. When any part of the ship is sacrificed for the general benefit, the owner fs entitled to receive 
(deducting, of course, his share of contribution) the amount of his outlay in the replacing of such sacrifice; 
allowance being made, on the principle stated above, where old works and materials are replaced with 
new. The deduction of l-3d, however, does not invariably apply. For instance, 1-6th only is taken 
off the price of an iron cable that is slipped from for the general benefit, because iron cables are cal* 
culated to last for a great number of years; and no reduction is ever made from the price of anchors. 
The charge of replacing the loss may amount to considerably more than the value lost, computing the 
value at the place where the ship was originally fitted. 1 hus, the cost of replacing an anchor and cable 
slipped from in the Downs, Is frequently double the value of the anchor and cable at London. But 
whatever the charge may he, such charge forms the basis of settlement. 

2. Sacrifice of the cargo and freight takes place In jettison, or where part of the cargo is flung overboard 
to lighten tlw vessel. Upon arrival in port, after such jettison, the owner of the goods jettisoned is 
entitled to receive (deducting his share of contribution) what the goods would have produced nett to him, 
supposing them to nave arrived sound ; and the owner of the ship is entitled to receive (deducting his 
share of contribution) the freight to which ho would have been entitled upon the safe delivery of the 
goods. 

3. Remuneration of services and other charges. When a ship loses her anchors and cables, very largo 
sums are frequently awarded to boatmen who venture off to her with new ones at the imminent hazard 
of their lives. A snip disabled at sea is towed into por^ by another, and remuneration for such service is 
awarded according to the value saved, the detention occasioned, and the loss sustained. The ship ren¬ 
dering the service may he laden with fish or fruit, tlffct may he totally spoiled by the detention, or maybe 
In-ballast. A ship cuptured by the enemy may be re-capturcd by a man of war or armed merchant vessels 
here, again, salvage Is awarded according to the circumstances of the ease. All these charges are general 
average ; that Is to say, must be distributed over ship, freight, and cargo. W r hen a ship, with her cargo, 
is driven on shore, the expense of attempting to got her off is general average. If she cannot be got off 
without discharging, the expense of discharging is general average ; but the expense of getting the ship 
gff after the cargo has been taken out falls exclusively upon the ship. The warehousing of the cargo,# 
and other expenses incurred for Its preservation, are charges exclusively upon the cargo. The expense 
of reloading is borne by the freight. When a ship puts into port in distress, the pilotage inwards is 
general average; the ptiotage outwards is a charge upon the freight. This distribution of charges has 
settled Into a tolerably well.established practice ; and upon this principle claims are settled at the offices, 
add At ^loydW. 

4. The money required to meet the above charges is sometimes attainable without expense. If the 
accidefit happen'near home, and the ship owner be respectable, he advances the money and recovers 
from the various parties concerned so soon as the accounts can be made up: or if the accident happen in 
a foreign port, where the owner of the ship is well known, the captain's hill upon him will sometimes be 
received 1 !*! payment of the charges incurred. But wiiere such facilities do not exist, the captain is cm- > 
powered to pledge his ship, freight, and cargo, as security to any one he may prevail upon to supply the 
necessary'funds. This pledge Is termed a bottomry bond. By it the captain admits the receipt of the' 
money; consents to the payment of a premium (which varies with the distance of the port of destination, 
the risk df the voyage, the respectability of the owner, and the necessities of the captain); and assigns the 
ship, freight, and cargo, as security - for the repayment of the money advanced and the stipulated 
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_remlum. Should the captain consider the bottomry premium demanded of him exorbitant, or should 
he deem it preferable in other respects, he may sell a portion of the cargo for the purpose of raising 6 uch 
money as he may stand in need or towards the prosecution of his voyage. The expense of raising the 
requisite funds, whether by commission, by bottomry premium, or by loss on the sale of the cargo, is 
charged to those parties for whose interest the money is required. Thus, if a ship, having struck upon a 
rock, puts into port in distress, and is obliged to unload to repair; supposing tbe particular average upon 
.the ship to amount to 600/.; the general average, consisting of assistance into port and expense of un¬ 
loading, 200 /. ; particular charges on freight, consisting of expense of reloading and pilotage outwards, 
100 /.; and particular charges on cargo, consisting of warehouse rent and repair of packages, 200 /.; and 
the expense of raising money should be 20 per cent.; — these sums would be severally increased by this 
addition, and would be raised to 600/., 240/., 120/., and 240/. — (See Bottomey.) 

' It still remains to be inquired in what proportion the general average Is to be paid by the different 
owners of the cargo, and the owner of ship ana freight. Almost all general averages are adjusted at the 
ship’s port of destination, and the values of the ship and cargo are taken at what they would produce in 
their actua. state upon arrival, and the freight according to what is actually receivable, less tbewages of 
the captain and crew ; the general average bring distributed m proportion to these values. Should the 
cargo be altogether worthless, it cannot be made to contribute; and should the wages of the crew exceed 
the freight, then the freight is not liable to contribute. ‘ In case of jettison, the party whose property has 
been sacrificed lor the general benefit receives indemnity on the same principle; the value to which he 
is entitled being what his .property would have produced nett, supposing it to have been sold on the 
arrival of the vessel — the same value serving for the basis of his proportion of contribution. Some few 
cases occur where the general average is adjusted at the port of departure. Thus, if a ship, outward 
bound to the British colonies, cut from an anchor and cable in the Downs, or incur.other general average 
on our own coast, the insurances being principally effected in this country, it is the custom to adjust it on 
the spot, by which means both delay and expense are avoided. On these occasions, the values at the port 
of shipment are taken as the basis of contribution.. A total loss, subsequently to a general average, does 
not exonerate the insurer from hi3 prior liability; and although It is customary with the ship owner, or 
his agent, specifically to insure the money expended in average, for the purpose of protecting the insurer 
against any greater liability than 100 per cent., he is not absolutely obliged to < 1 © so. When tbe average 
funds are raised by bottomry, the party advancing them takes the ship, freight, and cargo, us security, 
and charges a premium to cover the risk of the ship's non-arrival at her port of destination. Aud thus, 
on such an occasion, a subsequent total loss relievos the insurer from all liability to average. 

The laws and customs by which averages are adjusted vary in different countries ; but the insurer in 
this country is only liable for the averages adjusted according toour laws. The merchant, however, whose 
goods arrive at a foreign port, is obliged to submit to the laws of that port, lie may thus be a consider¬ 
able loser; paying general average according to one law, and‘receiving from his insurer according to 
another. Ana he never can be a gainer, because, before he is entitled to recover from his insurer, he 
must prove that he has paid to the owner of the ship. This is one of the many inconvenienees'to w hich 
mercantile men are exposed, which cannot be removed without, what it may be hoped will gradually take 
place, an assimilation of the commercial laws of different countries. 

Proof of Loss — The policy of Insurance is the instrument under which the merchant and ship owner 
claim indemnification for all losses that are not specially excepted. The proof that the loss has bean sus¬ 
tained must also be exhibited ; such as the title to the vessel and cargo, and the evidence of the captain 
and crew to establish the circumstances out of which the claim arises. If A. were to insure his vcss<jlfor 
the space of 12 months, and at the expiration of 6 months were to sell his ship to B. : A.’s Interest 
in-the vessel having ceased, so also does his insurer’s liability ; and B., if he wish to be protected, must 
make a new insurance. Proof of ownership, therefore, is an essential preliminary to tlm recovery pf a 
claim. In general practice, no difficulty arises from this, because the fact of ownership is sufficiently 
notorious. The bill of lading Is, in most cases, satisfactory proof that the cargo was ou board, as well as 
of the amount of freight. 

Valued and open Policies. — Tf an Insurance for 2,000/. be effected upon 100 hlids. of sugar, valued 
20 /. per hhd., the bill of lading, showing that the vessel had 100 hhds. on board, established the interest 
at 2,000/., and the policy is termed a valued policy. But if an insurance for 2,000/. be effected on 100 hhds. 
of sugar, and nothing be expressed as to value, the bill of lading only establishes that 100 hhds. are on 
board, without establishing the amount of interest. The production of the invoice, showing the cost of 
the goods, is necessary to that end, the policy being termed an open one. • 

Return of Premium for short Interest. — in a valued policy, when the whole of the property ingured 
does not appear to have been shipped, the difference between the quantity insured and the quantity 
shipped is termed short interest. Thus, if 2 . 000 /. be insured upon 10G hhds of sugar, valued at 20/ per 
liha., and 80 hhds. only be shipped ; as the insurer’s liability does not extend beyond 1,600/,. so ho Is 
obliged to return tho premium upon 400/. to which no risk attaches. This return ol premium is called a 
return for short interest. 


For Over- Insurance. — In an open policy, where the value shipped is not equal to the value fnsbred, 
the difference is termed over-insurance. If a merchant. A., make an insurance for 6 000/ upon goods, 
without specifying any value, from Calcutta to London, the premium being 60s and the stamp duty 6 s 

E er cent., the amount of interest that attaches to the policy is so fixed, that he is neither to gain porlose 
v tho transaction in the event of the vessel’s loss, supposing his insurance to be sufficient! To entitle 
him to recover a profit, the profit 1 1> be insured must be stipulated in the policy The expense of in¬ 
surance upon 100/. being 3/. ns., it is clear that every 100/. insurance covers 1)6/ 15* original cost, thajtis 
to say, protects the merchant from loss to that extent in rase of the loss of the vessel, tf, then, we assume 
the invoice or the goods shipped to be 40,000 rupees, or, at the exchange of 2s per rupee ..4JOOO&, the 
interest attaching to the policy is ascertained as follows : — If 96/. 15s. cost is insured by 100/ insurance, 
what wdll 4,000/. cost he insured by ? Answer, 4,135/. Under such circumstances, although a policy OXfets 
for 6000/., the insured is not able to prove interest for more than 4,136/. ; and consequently, tbe Insured 
being entitled to recover no more than that sura in case of loss, the insurer is called upon to make* 
return of premium for over-insurance upon 8G5/. 

Although we have treated separately of returns for short Interest and over-insurance, we shouldob|6r?e 
that these terms in practice are used indiscriminately ; aud, indeed, we cannot say that we pereOtVe 
much advantage in making the distinction, or preserving the distinctive appellations " 

It sometimes happens that the property expected in a vessel is not all insured at one t&no Of iaMe 
policy. But this makes no difference in the principle of settlement according to our few: duhovra, 
according to the laws of most other countries, the policies take precedence of one another accqrding’to 
their dates, the whole short interest falling upon the polity or policies last effected The 
this instance, appears to u* the more equitable and reasonable of the two ; and that our reason for IHtnllhg 
so may be intelligible, and thus gain assent or meet with refutation, we shall state a case of sh0rCintVr«w4 
upon a number of policies, snch as not unfrequentiy appears. A merchant, A., orders his 
at Calcutta to ship for his account a quantity of sugar, not exes^dfeg 1,000 tons, at-a price tMfflSS&QLjfa 
20/. per ton. In due time he receives a fetter front his correspondent acknowledging the 
order, and expressing confident hopes of being able topurebasethe quantity, or the 
the limits prescribed, and promising taadvise as he proceeds. A.,on receipt of this 
of January, makes a provisional insurance for 6,000/. upon fligar Valued at W per tom CcUnmui^t with¬ 
out further advices, and fearing lest his correspondent's letter should have miscarried, and that hemicht 
have property afloat uninsured. On the 1st of February, 1st of March, and 1st of April, he effects Similar 
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Insurance*, Urn* covering the whole 1,000 tons. He subsequently receives advice that his correspondent 
had Hot been able to purchase more than hair the quantity ordered, at his limit, and he recovers from his 
lnsurers‘half the premium upon each poliey. Now, it was not at all improbable that he might have 
received advice from his correspondent, as he expected, much sooner. And if he had received advice in 
the middle of February, of the shipment of 500 tons, and that the ship which contained them was totally 
lost fn the river Hooghly, the insurers upon the two first policies would have been liable for a total loss 
Aud it appears to us a defective arrangement, by which a party, who is at one time exposed to a totai 
loss, should at another be compelled to return half his premium. It is true that the merchant may if he 
please, Insert in his policies a clause by which the policies shall be made to succeed one another • but we 
should say that the law, in insurance cases, as in the disposal of the property of deceased persons ought 
to be the best general disposition, leaving to individuals the right of modification according to particular 
circumstances. 8 v t ai 

Htflum for Double Insurance —Besides returns for short inrercst and over-insurance, there are 
returns inf double insurance. They are. In fact, to all intents and purposes, the same thing Double 
insurance exists where the party, through forgetfulness, makes an insurance upon his property twice 
over; or where the shippers and consignees of goods, when uncertain of one another’s intentions effect 
each an Insurance upon them ; or where the captain of a vessel in foreign parts, fearing lest his advices 
should not reach his owner, effects an insurance upon it, and the owner at the same time, acting with 
equal caution, effects one also. The observations already made upon returns for short interest, and upon 
the difference between our laws ami those of other countries, apply with equal force here. 

We have now gone over all the principal topics connected with marine assurance. Those who peruse 
this article with ordinary attention will, we hope, gain a tolerably clear insight into the principles and 
practice of the business. But a perfectly familiar acquaintance with It can only be acquireu by those who 
urc dally conversant with its details. 

Duty on Policies qf Marine Insurance. — This is regulated by the act of 1844, 7 Viet. c. 21. 

For every policy of assurance or Insurance, or other 
instrument, whereby any Insurance shall b • made 
Upon any vessel, or upon f/onds, o 
tm board « - 1 ~~- “ 


it, or other property 
1 any vessel, ot upon the freight of any 
vessel, or upon any other interest relating to any 
vessel which may lawfully be insured for any voyage 
whatever, the following duties, where- the whole 
sum insured shall not exceed 1IKV., tuid where the 
whole sum insured shall exceed KM)/., then for 
e-ery 1IK)/., and also for any fractional part of 100/., 
whereof the same shall consist; vi*. — 


ranee shall not exceed the rate o.' loi. per cent on 
tho sum Insured - - - - i 

And where the same shall exceed 10*. per cent, and 
not exceed s/li*. .... 
VO*, and not exceeding .10*. 

80*. and not exceeding 40*. - 

40*. and not exceeding OOi. 

/><’«. - 
Bat If the separate Interests of 2 or more persons he 
in .nred by one policy or instrument, then the saul 
mpictlve duties, as the case may reunite, shall be 
charged thereon In respect of each fractional part 
of 100/., ns well as In resptet of ever) full sum of 
100/., which shall be thereby insured upon any 
separate and distinct interest. 

And for every policy of assu ante pt Insurance, or 
other instrument wh. rchy any such Insurance shall 
he mode for any certain term or perlotl of time, the 
fo lowing rates for every IOU/., at«l also for any 
fractional part of 100/.. a hereof the same shall con* 
sisl, vlx.— 

tV’liore any such Insurance shall he made for any 
period not exceeding ti calendar months - 0 

Exceeding«cn’endar months - - U 

And for oveTy \*olicy of assurance or insurance, or 
other instrument, whereby any insurance, com* 
tnonly called * tnntwil hiiurrince, shall he mad-, or 
whereby diver> persons shall insure or agree to in¬ 
sure ope iuioilmi without any premium or pecuniary 
consideration Horn any loss,' damage, or misfortune 
that may happen to any vessel, or any goods, or pro- 


vessel, or anv other Interest relating to any veste 
which may iawfully be Insured upon any voyage ■ 
whatever, and not for airy period of time. 
ro , r every H)0/., and also for each fractional part of 
lLHV., thereby Insured-to any person or persons - C 
U any person shall become an assurer upon any insu- 
ran.e in respect whereof any duty j» by this act 
m tde payable, or shall subscribe or underwrite, or 
otherwise sign or make or enter Into any contract, 
agreement, or memorandum of anv such insurance, 
or shall receive or contract for any premium or 
consideration fur any such insurance, or shall re¬ 
ceive or charge or take credit In account for anv 
such premium or consideration, or any sum of 
money for any such premium or consideration as 
aforesaid, or shall wilfully or knowingk take upon 
luniself any risk, or lender hirnself liable to pay, or 
shall pay, or allow or agree to pay, or allow fn 
account or otherwise, any sum of money upon any 
loss, peril, or contingency retail v e to any such insu* 
ranee, unless such sh.til bo written on rellum, 
parchment, or paper duly stamped, or it any pet son 
be concerned hi any fraudulent contrivance or de¬ 
vice, or shall he guilty of any wilful act, neglect, or 
omission with Intent to evade the duties payable 
under this act on policies of insurance, or wheicby 
any »u«-h duties shall be evaded, eveiy person so 
attending xhnll for every such oll'ence forfeit 100/.: 
provided, tli.it nothing herein shall extend to sub¬ 
ject any member, officer, or servant of the London 
Assurance or Royal Exchange Axsurame Cori>or~- 
tlons respectively to any of the penalties by tills act 
imposed, for ills making any agreement to insure by 
any label, slip, or memorandum in writing upon 
unstamped paper; provided th it in eveiy such 
rase the day on which such agreement shall be made 
shall be truly expressed in word* at length on such 
label, slip, or memorandum, and a policy of insu¬ 
rance according to such agreement shall' be made 
out m due form on vellum, parchment, or paper 
duly stamped, and which shall be duly executed 
within 3 office days from the lime of ruuktng »ut.h 
agreement. 


IhU t.utr was reduced in 1833, find again In 1844, and is now In* than half what it was fbnnerJr 
rhl* reduction must, of course, be beneficial. But tin* tax is altogether wrong in principle, and should 
bo repealed altogether. Its ohv!ou> tendency is to discourage the coasting trade, by imposing a du*y 
on goods curried by sou, from which those curried by land and canals are oxempted. But the influent e 
of the tax on vessels engaged fu the foreign or colonial trade is still more objectionable. It is immaterial 
to a merchant sending a ship to sea, whether lie insure her in London, Amsterdam, or Hamburg • and 
us policies oxecutod in the last two cities are either wholly exempted from duties, or subject to Mich as 
lire merely nominal, tho effect of the duty is to transfer to the Continent a considerable part of the 
business of marine tnsurancc, that would otherwise be transacted in London. It is plain, therefore that 
thisdutv operates to drive a taiuahle branch of business from.amongst us; and though it had no*such 
effect, still it is sufficiently clear that a tux on providence, or on the endeavour to guarantee the Safety 
of property at sea, in not one that ought to exist in any country, ahd least of all fn so commercial a 
country as tiuglmid.* 


S.G. 

£ 800 . 


In trx Naur or f.on, Amen. Charles Brown 
and Co., a* well la Ihoir own names as for and in 
the name amt names of all and every other j>er*on 
«r persons U> whom the same doth, may, or shall 
•ppvrrun, In part or In all. doth make a&mranee, 
and c a os* themselves and thviu and every of them 
to bo insured* tag or not lost, at and from Peters¬ 
burg to anv port or ports In the Unit-d Kingdom, 
upon any Inna pf goods and merchandise*, and also 
Upon Uy* body, tackle, apparel, ordnance, muni* 
Vi on, Mtlllvsv, boat, and other furniture, of and In 
tha good ship or v* cel called the Swift, whereof Is 
master, under (tap. for this present voyage. Bright, 
or whoever eUf «wu go f >r master in live said ship, 
or by wh.'itvoeViT other name or names the said shim 
or the master t/tereof, it or shah be named or called : 
beginning the adventure upon the said good* and 


Form a Poltey tflruuranei txtiuitd a/ Lloyd*. 


merchandises from the loading thereof on board the 
said ship 

upon the said ship, frc. 

. , . . W»d so shall continue and 

endure during her abode there, upon the said ship. 
See. And further, until the said ship, with aU her 
ordnance, tackle, apparel, Ac. and goods and mer¬ 
chandises whatsoever, shall be arrived at her final 
' port,o< discharge (a* above), upon the said ship, See., 
untUaShe hath moored at anchor twenty-four hours 
ta good safety 5 and upon the coeds and merchan¬ 
dises, until the same be there discharged and safely 
landed. And it shall be lawful for the a*Id ship, 
Ac. in ihls voyage, to proceed and sail to, and tourh, 
and stay at any ports or places whatsoever, without 
prejudice to this Insurance, The said ship, &c. 
goods and merchandises, Ac. for so much as con. 


• This very valuable article (on Marine Insurance) has been, as the reader will easily perceive fur.' 
nuuea by a gemicn.au thoroughly conversant with the principles and details of the tatsiues*. * 
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cents (h-» assured, by agreement between the as¬ 
sured and avoirers in Ihb policy, ate and shall l>e 
▼alued at eight hundred pounds, being on the o. p- 
taln’s one fourth share of said ship, sliid on- fourth 
share va'ued at that sum. Touching the ndven¬ 
tures and perils whh li we the assurers are contented 
to bear, and do take upon us In this voyage: they 
are of the seas, men-of war, fire, enemies, id rate*.; 
rovers, thieve-., j. ttisons, letters of matt anil coun¬ 
ter mart,surprills, takings at sea, arrests,restraints, 
and detainments of a I kings, princes, and people, 
of what nation, condition, or quality soever, bar. 
ratry of the master and mariners, and of a’l other 
perils, losses, and misfortunes, that have or shall 
come to the hurt, detriment, or damage of the said 
goods and imrchai'discs and ship, Ac. or miy part 
thereof { olfences against the revenue of the Unin-d 
Kingdom of (Jieat Britain or I el mil excepted. 
And in case of any loss or It shall be 

lawful for the aisured, their factors servants, and 
assignee^, to sue, 1 bout, and navel for. In, arid 
about the defence, safeguard, and recovery of the 
said goods And merchandises and ship, Ac. or any 

n thereof, without prejudice to this insurance; 

te changes whereof we the assurers will contri¬ 
bute, ea. h one according to the r ite aiul quantity of 
his sum herein a sored. And It Is agreed by us, the 
insurers, that this writing, or policy of insurance, 


shall be of as much force and eflfect as the surest 
wridnjr or policy of assurance heretofore made In 
Lombard 8 reet, or In the Koyal Exchange, or else* 
•where’in London. And so we the assurers are con¬ 
tented, and do hereby promise and Wnd ourselves, 
each one for his own part,our heirs,executors, and 
goods to the'assured, their executors, admlnis- 
tr.itors, and assigns, for the true perfbrmanWbf th* 
premises, confessing ourselves paid the consider* 
nilon due unto us for this assurance by tnV Assured, 
at and after the rate of live guineas per cent., to 
return one pound per cent, if the voyage end on the 
cast coast of England. 

In Witnkss whereof, we, the assurers, have sub¬ 
scribed our names and sums assured m London. 

hi. B. - Com, fish, salt, fruit, flour, and seeds, 
are warranted free from average, unless genera), or 
the ship tie stranded.—Sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, 
hides, and skins are warranted free from average 
under five pounds percent.: and all other goods, 
also the ship and freight, arc warranted free from 
average under three pounds per cent., unless 
general, or the ship be stranded. 

.£.700. Joseph 'While, Five hundrud pounds. 
1st of Sept. 181,1. 

£300. Thomas Black dj George Green, '1 hree 
hundred pounds. 1st of S pt. 1843. 


Policy by the Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Company . 
Established 1824. 


Whereas William Grey hath represented to us whose hands and seals aro hereunto snl> 
jg’5* 000 * scribed and affixed, and who are two of the directors of the Indlmm i y Mo i ual M uunr 

... , = __ Assurance Company, that he U'interestcd in, or duly authorised as owner, agent, or 

1 otherwise, to make the assurance hereinafter mentioned and described, with the In¬ 
demnity Mutual Marine Assurance Company and hath covenanted or otherwise 
obliged himself to pay fin tliwith for the use of the said Company, at the office of the said 
Company, the sum of sixty-two pounds ten shillings as a premium or consideration, at and 
after the rate of twenty-the shillings per cent, for such assuianco. Now mis Policy ok 
Assurance witnessetii, that in consideration of the premises and of the said sum of 
sixty.two pounds ten shillings. We do, for ourselves and each of us, covenant and agree 
with the said William Grey. Ills executors, administrators, and assigns, tint the capital 
stock and funds of the said Company, shall, according to the provisions of the deed of settle¬ 
ment of the said Company, and the resolutions entered into at two extraordinary genera! 
courts of tho said Company held on the twenty-ninth day of August, and the twentieth 
day of September, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, be subject and liable to 
nay and make good, and shall be applied to pay and makegood all such losses and damages 
lie rein-after expressed as mav happen to the subject matter of this policy, and may attach 
to this policy in respect of the sum of ii\e thousand pounds hereby assured, which as¬ 
surance is hereby declared to bo upon 

Stamp * / 250. 2501ilnl8. of sugar valued at 20/. each, average payable upon each lOlihds. 

JZd. 5s. V/ following landing numbers, the same as if separately insured, laden or to be laden 
X/ on hoaidilmsliipor vessel called the Nelly, wlieieol Turner is at present mantfer, or 
whoever shall go for master of the said ship or vessel, lost or not lost, at and from Grenada 
to London, .Including the risk of cr.dl to and from the vesuri, warranted to sail on or before 
the 1st of August, 1842. Am) We do covenant and agree, that the assurance aforesaid 
shall commence upon the said ship, at and from Grenada, and until she hath moored at 
anchor twenty-four hours in good safety ; and upon tho freight and goods or merchandir>e 
on board thereof, from the loading of the said goods or merchandise on board the said ship 
or vessel at London, and until the said goods or merchandise he discharged and safely 
landed at . And that it shall be lawful for the said ship 

or vessel to proceed and sail to, and touch, and stay at any ports or places whatsoever. In 
the course of her said voyage, for all necessary purposes, without prejudice to this as¬ 
surance. And touching the adventures and perils which the capital stock and funds of 
the said Company are made liable unto, or are intended to be made liable unto, by, this 
assurance, they are, of the sea-, men-of-war, (ire, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jetti¬ 
sons, letters of mart and eountei mart, surprhaK takings at sea, arrests, restraints, and 
detainments of all kings, princes, and people, of what nation, condition, or quality soever; 
barratry of (lie master and mariners, and of all other perils, losses, and misfortunes, tbftt 
have or shall come to the hurt, detriment, or damage of tho aforesaid subject matter of this 
assurance, or any part thereof And In ease of any loss or misfortune, it shall be lawful to 
the assured, their factors, servants, and assigns, to sue, labour, and travel for, in, and about • 
the dcfencR, safeguard, and recovery of the aforesaid subject matter of this assurance, or 
any part thereof, without prejudice tn tliL assurance, the charges whereof the capital stock, 
and funds of the said Company shall hear in proportion to the sum hereby assured. And 
it is declared ahd agreed, that corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour and seed, shall be and are war¬ 
ranted free from average unless general, or the ship bo .stranded ; and that sugar, tobacco, 
hemp, flax, hides, and skins, shall be and are warranted free from average under flvepounds 
per centum ; that all other goods, also the ship and freight, shall be and are warranted 
free from average under throe pounds per centum, unless general, or the ship be stranded. 
Provided Nevertheless, that the capital stock and funds of the said Company shall alone 
be liable, according to the provisions of the deed of settlement, and the resolutions abbve- 
mentloned, to answer and make good all claim* and demands whatsoever, Under or by 
virtue of this policy; and that no proprietor of the iald Company, his oyher heirs, execu¬ 
tors or administrators, shall be in anywise subject or liable to any claims or demands, nor 
be in anywiso charged by reason of this policy beyond the amount of Ms or lifer share or 
shares in the capital stock, of the said Company, It belDg one of the original or fundamental 
principles t»f the said Company, that the responsibility of the Individual proprietors shall, 
in all cases, be limited to their respective shares In the xaJd capital stock. ■ ■ ■ •' 

In Witness whereof, We havo hereunto set our hands and seals In London, the tenth 
day of January, 1843. 

Sealed and delivered7 - A. Hi .(Lit.) 

in the presence qf $ C.D. ,.v \v,a.) - 
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III. Insurance (Fibs). ' 

Insurance against fire is n contract of indemnity, by which the insurer, In consideration of a certain 

f iremium received by him, cither in a gross sum or by annual payments, undertakes to indemnify the 
nsured against all Joss or damage lie may sustain in his houses or other buildings, stock, gootjs, and 
merchandise, by fire, during a specified period. 

Insurances against fire are hardly ever made by Individuals, but almost always by joint stock com¬ 
panies, of which there are several in all the considerable towns throughout the empire. Of these, the 
Sun, Phceni &c. insure at their own risk and for their own profit: but there are others, which are 
called mutual Insurance offices, such as the Norwich Union, County, Westminster, &c., in which every 
person insured becomes a member or proprietor 1 , and participates in the profit or loss of the concern. ' 
The conditions on which the different offices insure are contained in their proposals, which are printed 
on the back of every policy; nnd it is in most instances expressly conditioned, that they undertake to pay 
the loss, not exceeding the sum insured, “ according to the exact tenor qf their printed proposals 
Nothing can be recovered from the insurers, in the event of loss, unless the party insuring had an 
interest or property in the thing insured at the time when the insurance was effected, and when the 
loss happened. It often occurs that no one office will insure to the full amount required by an individual 
who has a largo property ; and in such a case the party, to cover his whole interest, ia,obliged to insure 
at different offices. But, in order to prevent the frauds that might be practised by insuring the full value 
in various offices, there is, in the proposals issued by all the companies, an article which declares, that 
persons insuring must give notice of any other insurance made elsewhere upon the same houses or goods, 
that the same may be specified and allowed by indorsement on the policy,In order that each office may 
bear its rateable proportion of any loss that may happen : and unless such notice be given oi each in¬ 
surance to the office where another insurance is made on the same effects, the insurance made without 
such notice will be void. 

Any trustee, mortgagee, reversioner, factor, or agent, has sufficient interest in the goods under his 
custody, to effect a policy of insurance, provided the nature of such interest be distinctly specified at the 
time ol executing such policy. 

Most of the offices stipulate in their proposals against making good any loss occasioned by “ invasion,*' 
11 foreign enemy,” “ civil commotion,” &c.; and under this condition the Sun Fire Office was exonerated 
from the loss occasioned by (ho disgraceful proceedings of the mob in 1780. 

One of the principal conditions in the proposals has refcience to the proof of loss. The Sun Fire Office 
**• (see post), and most other offices, make it a condition, that the individual claiming shall “ procure a 
certificate, under the hands of the minister and churchwardens, and some other respectable inhabitants 
of the Parish or place, not concerned or interested in such loss, importing that they are well acquainted 
with the character and circumstances of the person or persons insured or claiming; and do know, or 
verily believe, that he, she, or they, really, and by misfortune, without any fraud or evil practice, have 
sustained by such fire the loss or damage, as his, her, or their loss, to the value therein mentioned.” 
This condition has given rise to a great deal of discussion fn the courts ; but it has been finally decided, 
that the procuring of the certificate is a condition precedent to the payment of any loss, and that tts being 
wrongjul/y refused will not excuse the want of it. 

The risk commences in general from the signingof the policy, unless there be some other time specified. 
Policies of insurance may be annual, or for a term of years at an annual premium : and it is usual for Iho 
office, by way of indulgence, to allow fifteen days after each year for the payment of the premium for the 
next year in succession ; and provided the prenlluin be paid within that time, the insured is considered 
as within the protection of the office. 

A policy of Insurance is not in its nature assignable, nor can it be transferred without the express con¬ 
sent of the office. When, however, any person dies, his interest remains in his executors or adminis¬ 
trators respectively, who succeed or become entitled to the property, provided such representatives 
respectively procure their right to be indorsed on the policy. 

(For further details, see Marshall on Insurance , book iv. ; Park on Insurance , c. 23.) 
insurances are generally divided into common , hazardous, and doubly hazardous. The distinguishing 
characteristics of these may be learned from the subjoined proposals of the Sun Fire Office. The charge 
for insuring property of the first description is now usually Is. fid. per cent., the second 2s. 6rf., and the 
third 4s. 6 d. 1 hese charges are exclusive of the duty payable to government, of Is. on the pqlicy, and 3s. 
per cent, on the sum in the policy. 

We subjoin a copy of a policy oi Insurance on a house valued at 1,000/., and furniture, plate, books, Ac. 
in the sume, valued also at 1,000/., executed by the Sun Fire Office, and of the proposals indorsed on the 
sumo. The latter correspond In most particulars with those issued by the other offices. 


Sun Fire Assurance Office. 


Received, for the Insurance of 
tiie property undermentioned, 
from Michs. 1842 to Michs. 1843. 

£ s, d. 

Policy - - -000 

Annual Premium - I 0 3 

Odd Time - - 0 0 0 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


jo s. a. 

Annual Duty - -18 0 

Odd Time - - 0 0 0 


Total present payment .£2 8 9 


No.- 

Whereas A. B. Esq. of No_Street, has paid the sum stated in the margin of this policy to 

the Society of the Sun Fire Office in London, and has agreed to pay, or cause to be paid to them, 
at their said office, the sura of one pound and three pence on the 29th of September yearly, during the 
continuance of this policy, for insurance from loss, or damage by fire, on his own household goods, 
wearing apparel, printed books, and plate in his now dwelling-house only, situate as aforesaid, brick, 
seven hundred and forty pounds ; musical instruments therein only, forty pounds ; pictures and prints 
therein only, sixty pounds ; chlua and glass therein only, one hundred ahd ten pounds. 

Now, know yjb, That from the date of these presents/aud so long as the said assured shall duly pay, 
or eause to be paid, the said sum at the times and place aforesaid; and the trustees or acting members of 
the said Society for the time being, shall agree to accept the same; the stock and fund of the said Society 
shall be subject and liable to pay to the said assured, his executors, administrators, and assigns, all such 
damage and loss which the said assured shall suffer by fire, not exceeding upon each head of insurance, 
the sum or sums’ abavermenttoned, amounting iu the whole to no more than nine hundred and fitly 
pounds, According to thfe exact tenor of their printed proposals, endorsed on this policy, and of an act of 
parliament of the 6£tb pt George the Third, for charging a duty on persons whose property ahall be in¬ 
sured against loss by are. In witness whereof, we (three of the trustees or acting members/or the 
said Society) have hereunto set our hands and seals, the 1st day of November, 1842. 

Signed and settled (being stamped A. B. 

ucccordlpg to act of parliament) €. D. 

in tho presence of G. H. E. F 
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N. B .—The interest in this policy may be transferred by indorsement, made and entered at the office 
if the trustees or acting members approve thereof, but not otherwise. 

(INDORSEMENT ON THE POLICY.) 

SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


This office insures Against loss or damage by fire. In Great 
Britain and Ireland, and also in foreign countries, all descrip¬ 
tions of buildings, including mills and manufactories and 
goods, wares, and merchandise, in the same; ships in harbour, 
or in dock; craft on navigable river* and canals, and the goods 
laden on the same t Wagons travelling the roads, and their con¬ 
tents ; and funningatock of all descriptions, upon the following 
terras and conditions t — 

Common Insurances, 

1. Buildings covered with slates, tiles, or metals, and built 
on all side* with brick or stone, or separated by party-walls of 
prick or stone, and wherein no hazardous trade or manufacture 
is carried on, or hazardous goods deposited. 

2. floods in buildings as above described, such as househo’d 
goods, plate, jewels in private u«e, apparel, and printed books) 
liquors In private use, merchandise, stock and utensils in trade, 
not hazardous. 

At Is. 6d . per cent, per annum, with certain exceptions. 

Hazardous Insurance*. 

1 . Buildings of tlmher or plaster, or not whollv separated by 
partition-walls of brick or stone, or not covered with slates, 
tiles, or metals, and thatched barns and out-houses having no 
chimney, nor adjoining to any building having a chimney; 
and buddings falling under the description of common in¬ 
surance, but In which hazardous goods are deposited or some 
hazardous trade or manufacture is carried on, 

2. Ships and craft, with their contents (lime barges, with 
their contents, alone excepted). 

At its. G d. per cent, per annum, with certain exceptions. 

Douhly Hazardous Insurances. 

1. Buildings,—AH thatched buildings having chimnevs, or 
communicating with, or adjoining to, buildings having one, 
although no hazardous trade shall be carried on,nor hazardous 
goods deposited therein : and all hazardous buildings, in which 
hazardous goods are deposited, nr hazardous trades carried on. 

it. flood*. — All hazardous goods deposited in hazardous 
buddings, and in thatched buildingshaving no chimnev, nor 
adjoining to any building having a chimney. 

At I*. 6d. per cent. i>er annum, with certain exceptions. 

Agricultural produce, farming stock, and implements and 
Utensils of husbandry, on any farm may lie insured, without the 
average clause, at 2s. per cent, exempt from dutv, provided it 
lie insured to a fair average value. This office will not be subject 
to loss by explosion of anv kind, nor for loss on goods or utensils 
damaged or destroyed whilst undergoing any process in which 
the application of fire-heat I* necessary, nor will the office lie 
liable for loss on hay, corn, seeds, or other property, occasioned 
by its own natural heating, but the loss on any property In con¬ 
sequence, (except that which, by its own natural heating, has 
been the cause of the fire,) will be made good j as well as lo»si“s 
from lightning, where the buddings, or other eifect*4nsured, 
have been actually set on fire thereby. 

Insurances may also be made by specUI agreement on the 
following risks, and on others of a similar description, not 
mentioned under the 2d and 3d heads of Insurance, viz. on 
mills of all kinds, and the stock and utensils in them ; also on 
buildings, containing kiln, steam-engine, stove, or oven, used 
In the process of any manufacture, and the stock therein; 
sugar refiners, sea biscuit bakers, distillers, varnish makers, 
chemists' laboratories, theatres, coach painter-, colour manu¬ 
facturers, varnlshers, musical instrument makers, refiners of 
saltpetre, spermaceti, wax, and oil, barge and boat bu.lders, 
carpenters, cabinet makers, coach makers, cotHiers, cork 
burners, floor-cloth painters, Japanners, lampblack makers, 
letter-press printers, machine makers, melters of tallow and 
of rough fat, candle makers, cart-grease makers, oilmen, soap¬ 
boilers, rope and sail makers, ship chandlers, hemp and flax 
drosers, oil leather dressers, modal*, cur ositie-, pictures, 
print*, drawings, statuary work, spinners of cotton, flax, lint, 
and wool, throughout all the operations attending the manu¬ 
facturing of these materials, from the raw state into thread 
for the weaver, and such other risks as, by reason of the nature 
of the trade, the narrowness of the situation, or other dan¬ 
gerous circumstances, may Increase the hazard thereof: all 
which special hazards must be inserted in the policy, to render 
tho same valid and in force. 

If. D. — Gunpowder, and buildings In which it is made, 
cannot he Insured on any terms; neitlurdoc* this office insure 
writings of any kind, hooks of accounts, ready money, bonds, 
bills, or any other securities for money. 

IV. 0. — By an act of the 65th of Geo. 3. a duty of 3s. per 
annum Is to be levied on every 100/. of proiierty insured 
against fire; hot by an act of the 3d & 4th Will. 4 agricultural 
produce, farming stock, and implement* and utensils of hus¬ 
bandry, are exempt from duty. " 

N. n. — Persons may insure for more yean than one, and In 
such cates there will be a discount allowed of 3 per cent, per 
annum, compound interest, on the premium and duty for 
every year except the first. 

A'. H. — Kent may be insured by special agreement for a term 


not exceeding 1 year, the amount being specified in the policy. 
Persons insured in this office are not liable for any calls to 
makegood losses. 

CoKDtTIOKS. 

Art. I. —Any person desirous of effecting insurances upon 
building* or goods must ftirniah the office, or its agents, with 
a particular description thereof^ and of the process of manufac¬ 
ture carried on therein; and if there be any omission or mil- 
representation ht describing the building or goods, or procew 
of manufacture, whereby the same may be charged at a dif¬ 
ferent rate of premium than they otherwise would be, this 
office will not be responsible in case of any loss or damage. 
And if any alteration be made in the state of the building* or 
goods, or process of manufacture, after such insurance shall 
have been effected, then the Insured shall give due notice 
thereof, in writing, to the office or its agents, or in default of 
such notice, such insurance shall become void, and no benefit 
be derived therefrom. 

Art. II. — All policies shall lie signed and sealed by three or 
more trustee* or acting members; and no receipts are to be 
taken for any premiums of insurance, but such as are printed 
artd issued from the office, and witnessed by one of its clerks or 

K Art. III. — Houses, buildings, and goods in trust, and mer¬ 
chandise on commission (except as aforesaid), may be insured, 
provided the same are declared in the policy to be in trust or on 
commission, but not otherwise. 

Art. IV. — On bespeaking policies, all persons shall pay the 
premium to the next quarter day, and from thence for one 
year more at least, or shall make a deposit for the same, and 
shall, as long as the managers agree to accent the same, make 
all future payments annually at the said office, within fifteen 
day* after the day limited by their resjiective policies, upon 
forfeiture of the lienefit thereof. 

♦Art. V. — Any nuniter of houses and out-house*, and house¬ 
hold goods, printed books, wearing apparel, Plate, prints, 
jewels and trinket* In private use, stock in trade, goods in 
trust, or on commission, mat be insured in one policy. 

Art. VI. - Persons insured by this office shall receive no 
benefit fVom their policies, if the same houses, or goods, &c. 
are insured m any other office, unless such insurance, and tlia 
amount ihereof, be first specified and allowed by indorsement 
on tlie policy. In which cane this office will pay its rateable 
proportion on any loss or damage. 

zkrt. VII. — When any person dies, tlie policy and interest 
therein shall continue to the heir, executor, or administrator, 
respectively, to whom the right of the property Insured shall 
belong, provided, before any new payment be made, such heir, 
executor, or administrator do procure his or her right to be 
indorsed on the |K>Ilcy at the said office, or the premium to be 
paid in the name of the said heir, executor, or administrator. 

Art. VIII.— Persons changing their habitations or ware¬ 
house* may preserve Ihe benefit of their policies, If the nature 
and circumstance of such policy be not altered ; but such in¬ 
surance will I e of no force till such removal or alteration is 
allowed at the office, hy indorsement on the policy. 

Art. IX. — No loss or damage will be paid on fire happening 
by any invasion, foreign enemy, civil commotion, or any mill 
tary or usurped power whatever. 

Art. X. — Persons Insured sustaining any loss or damage by 
fire are forthwith to give notice thereof at the office; and, as 
soon as possibe afterwards, deliver in ns particular an account 
of their loss or damage as the nature of the case will admit of, 
and make proof ol tlie same by their oath or affirmation, ac¬ 
cording to the form practised In the said office, and by their 
book* of accounts, or such other projier vouchers as snail bo 
reasonably nquired, and procure a certificate under the hands 
of the minister and churchwardens, and some other respect¬ 
able inhabitants of the parish or place, not concerned or in¬ 
terested In such loss, impot ting that they are well acquainted 
with the character anil circumstances of tlie person or persons 
insured or claiming; and do know, or verily believe, that he, 
she, or they, really, and by misfortune, without any fraud or 
evil practice, have sustained by such fire the loss or damage, 
as his, her, or their loss, to the value therein mentioned. And, 
till the affidavit and certificate of such the Insured’s loss shall 
lie made and produced, the loss money shall not be payable. 
And, if there appear any fraud or false swearing, or that the 
fire shall have happened by the procurement, or wilful act, 
means, oi contrivance of the insured or claimants, he, she, or 
they shall bJ excluded from all benefit from their policies. 
And in case any difference shall arise between tlie office and 
the insured, touching any loss or damage, such difference shaft 
bo submitted to the judgment and determination of arbitrators 
indifferently chosen, whose award in writing shall be conclu¬ 
sive and binding on all parties. 

N. B. — In every case of loss the Company reserves the right of 
re-instatemeiH In preference to theupayment of claim*, if it 
should judge the former course to be more expedient; but 
when any loss Is settled and adjusted, tlie insured will receive 
Immediate payment for the same, without any deduction or 
•discount; ana will not be liable to any covenants or calls for 
1 contribution to make good losses. 


Instfrance of MHis, Factories , $r. — The principal Insurance offices agreed. In 1842, upon certain • 
rates for the Insurance of cotton, woollen, flax, and other mills and factories. We subjoin a table of , 
the rates for cotton mills; but the others are too volumlnoQs, and embrace too many particulars to tosu-, 
given in this place. The rates for woollen mills may, however, bo considered as varying from Ss. to 
7s, W. per cent.; and those for flax milts are not materially different. 
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INSURANCE (FIRE). 


Scale of rrcmiums for Cotton Mills. 


Description of M ills. 


Cotton Mitti conforming to the following Dttcripfion, viz. 

1. Built of brick or mono, and covered with xlate, tile, or metal 

2. In one tenuru only ------ 

8. Mcatetl’by fctenin ------ 

4. The boiler and fire place being outside the mill - 

6. Lighted by ga* ...... 

6. No Internal communication by hoists, spouts, well holes, or otherwise through 

the floors • - 

7. Working single I fine only ..... 

8. All the process'* previous to carding being performed in a building having an 

incombustible roof, which, whether detached from the mill or adjoining 
to it, shall not have any direct communication therewith, other than by an 
external (ire-proof passage, of not less than 10 ft. In length, with a wrought 
iron door at each end thereof, and by o|ienings for the shaft and steam pipes 
(not exceeding 6 in. each in diameter). If detached, not hav ngany opening 
in the wail of the blowing-house opposite to that of the mill, excop' the 
'doorway before mentioned j and if adjoining, not having any windows in 
the mill overlooking the same, or any windows in the blowing house walls 
so as to endanger the mill ..... 
!). Not spinning waste, other than that produced by the occupier of the mill 
1U. Not containing more than 6 floors in height, including basement and attics - 
* In lire-pronf mills, the floors occupied for any process previous to spinning, or 
otherwise subject to extra charge, will be rated as mills of ordinary conjunction. 


MitU not conforming fa the above Description milt be charged in addition fa the above, viz, 

As to No. 2. If in octupatlon of two tenants .... 

As to No. 3, If heated otherwise than by steam - ... 

As to No. 4. If the boiler or fire place Is within the mill • 

As to No. 5. ] flighted otherwise than by gits .... 

As to No. 0. If having therein any hoist, well-hole, spout, or other communication through 
the floors of the mill --••• 

As to No. 7. If working more than single time .... 

As to No. 8. If any of the processes previous to carding be perform d 

In a fire proof building adjoining to the mill, and communicating with It by 
a stone staircase, having wrought iron doors only, set in stone or metal, and 
by ajierture for shaft and steam-pl|>e as afore'.iiu - 
Inn fire-proof building adjoining to the mill, and communicating by wrought- 
iron doors ns above, and by npeilures for shaft and steam pipe ns aforesaid 
Inn fire-proof room within "the null, conuminu at mg by wrouglit-iron doors, 
and upertufes far shaft and steam-pipe as aforesaid - 
Not according to one or other of the ubove descriptions • 

As to No. 0. If spinning bought fbmgs or strippings - 

If'pinning oilier bought waste - 

As to No. 10. If containing m ore tha n 6 floors in height, Including basement and attirs_. 


Not Fire-proof. | 

Class 1. 

Class 2. 

Class 3. 

Not 

spinning 
lower 
than 80’s. 

Not 

spinning 
lower 
than 36’*. 

Spinning 
lower 
than 36V 

12*. 

14*- 

16*. 

. 3». 
special 

4*. 

special 

V*. 

spi i ial 

i». 


2*. 

3a. 

‘la. 

2*. 

2a. 

2a. 

2*. 

4«. 

la. 

2*. 

4a.* 

Ca. 

3*. 

Ca 

7a. 

3a. 

Ca. 

7a. 

la' 

2a! 

2a. 

special 

sp 1 (ial 

special 

2a. 

_2a._ 


N. 0. — 111 fire proof mill* with a sum issued on each floor, 
the extra charge for height will only apply to the stories above 
six. 

llfan ing-houirs, S, c. — Buildings In which any piocess pre¬ 
paratory to carding is can led on, to he charged the maximum 
rate according to the number of hanks to the pound to be spun 
from tile cotton prepared In them. 

Mills arr denominated fire-proof In the construction of width 
no timber is used, ext ept in the roof. If am part of the null, 
has a wooden flooring, that story 1* to be charged at the rate of 
mill of ordinary construction. 

Cotton mills having more than two tenants, or otherwise not 
included in the above several classifications, will be considered 
•parlal. 

The abo.e ratqi are to be applied to all existing insurances 
«A they become due, tu. well ns to new orders. 

And as it I* tlie intention of the company not to exceed the 
•uin of £ upon any one null and its coir cut*, col¬ 


lectively {' the agent will lie eaieful not to exceed that sum, 
whither by one or more policies, without special authority. 

To carry these regulations into elleet w ith existing insurant cs, 
It will he expedient that, instead ol tenewingold po'ic n % the 
agent should give timely notice that existing policies .nc not 
to be l cue wed, and that t'e 11 days’ grace do not 'Utach thrietn, 
and he should send up iustriu lions for new ones, in conform!*y 
herewith; tereiving from the nssun-d a pvo|x»r deposit, to 
proteU him in the mean time. 

I'otrer-loom Juitorie*. — Detached, brick-built and tilt'd or 
slated, heated by steam, in single tenure, 7* b d. jwreeiit. per 
annum. 

11 adjoining to, but not communicating with, a cotton mill, 
it will be subject to three quarters of the rate of the adjoining 
mill. 

If communicating with a cotton mill. It will be sublet to 
the same rate as the mill. 


Amount qf Property insured. l)nty. — Insurance ngainst fire, though practised in France, Holland, 
find gome other countries, is not general any where except in (Jreat Britain. It has been known amongst 
us for a century and a half, and is now very widely extended. It appears from the official accounts, that 
Che emu duty received on policies of insurance against lire in the united Kingdom, in 1812, amounted to 
986.120/., which, taking the doty, including hazardous insurances, at 3*. (Ui. per cent., shows that the pro¬ 
perty insured was valued at the Immense sum of &<>'d,W»8,. r »71/. But notwithstanding the magnitude of 
this sum, it is still true that most buildings art; not insured up to tfjcir full value ; even in towns, many 
arc not insured, at all> and in the country it is far from being customary to insure farm buildings or 
barn-yards. "It is difficult to Imagine that this can be owing to any thing other than the exorbitance of the 
duty. On common risks the duty is no loss than 200 percent, upon the premium ; or, in other words, 
if a person pay to ah Insurance office 155. for insuring 1,000/. worth of property, lie must at the same time 
pay a duty of 30s. to government I On hazardous and doubly hazardous risks, the duty varies from about 
120 to 75 and 80 per cent, upon the premium. Such a duty is In the last degree oppressive and impolitic. 
There cannot, in fact, be the slightest doubt that, were it reduced, as it ought to dc, to one third its pre¬ 
sent amount, the business of insurance would be very much extended ; and as it could not be extended 
without an increase of security and without lessening the injurious consequences arising from the casual¬ 
ties to which property is exposed, the reduction of the duty w ould be productive of the best consequences 
in a public point of view ; while the increase of business would prevent the revenue from being ma- 
terlaUv diminished. 

During the session of 1838, the duty on the insurance of farming stock was repealed. But the rchef 
thence arising is immaterial; and the repeal is, besides, highly objectionable in point of principle, 
inasmuch as there is no ground whatever for exempting farming stock from dutv in preference to anv 
other description of stock. A duty on insurance is not, in itself, objectionable. 'We do not wish to so’; 
it repealed, but to have it effectually reduced. * Were it fixed at Is. per cent., it would hardly be Lll at 
a burden;while the revenue would suffgr little or nothing from the measure. 
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Amount of Duty on Fire Insurances paid by the different London Offices, during each of the Nine 
Years ending with 1842. 


Office*. 



1834. 

1936. 

1S3G. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Alliance - 



£ 

21,0.31 

£ 

22,602 

£ 

21,116 

£ 

23,797 

£ 

2 ->.031 

£ 

2-5,512 

£ 

26,3 JI 

£ 

*6,751 

£ 

25,981 

AUa* 



21,398 

22,098 

25,106 

24,003 

24,095 

26,121 

*3,687 

26,023 

26,774 

Benevolent {diicon.) 
British (ditcon.) - 



16,428 

17,47*3 

17,91*0 

*17,4*16 

- - 

18,219 

12 

18,348 

6* 

18,477 

11* 

18,276 

18,147 

<’Lurch of England 



374f 

1,088 

1,110 

County 



40,471 

12,317 

41,047 

41,501 

46,269 

45,099 

45,481 

46,160 

48,465 

English anil Scotch 







638 

927 

1,267 

Farmers * 









1,528* 

4,975 

6,561 

(Hobo 



27,355 

2.8,366 

29,52.5 

29.2U1 

31,957 

3.3,520 

32,216 

3,3,505 

32,197 

(in irill in - 



32,114 

3 i, 17 5 

32,954 

32.620 

32,610 

31,910 

3.3,2 .2 

33,324 

32,751 

Ji.mil-in-Hand • 



10,150 

11,166 

11,178 

10,617 

10,991 

10,993 

11,018 

11,06.3 

11,282 

Imperial * 



27,020 

27,379 

27,481 

27,708 

28,200 

28,221 

31,202 

33,398 

33,620 

Iiiifi'ii' n.ient and West 
sex ,ditcon.) 

Licensed Victual.'eis 

Middle 


: ; 


27 

1,5(8 

809 

3,239 

1,782 

4,561 

2,071 

.5,209 

1,236§ 

6,061 

6,584 

7,291 

London 



9.190 

*10,173 

11,1.58 

11,420 

13,819 

13,258 

14,483 

14,595 

15,132 

Fhre.it x 

Protector (ditcon.) 



72,821 

66,676 

73,157 

61,31)6 

107,997 

J 2,1351| 

] 121,851 

125,248 

130,119 

133,338 

132,029 

129,649 

Prote.stnnl Dls* ‘liters 






8,141 

3,8’9 

6,594 

*6,630 

7,536 

Koyal Exchange • 



6.5,26G 

57.973 

61,197 

*61,6*53 

6>, ICO 

68.876 

70,1.53 

71,121 

71.S91 

Sun 



127,170 

129,112 

111 ,3.3.5 

115,251 

151,6(>0 

158,68,3 

162.109 

163,812 

165,683 

Union 



16,370 

17,334 

17,508 

18,017 

17,7*6 

IS,* 11 

19 3.51 

19,825 

20,9.70 

Westminster 



13,531 

16,312 

17,070 

16,936 

17,489 

18,66* 

18,659 

20,280 

20,770 

T otal 

. 


650,394 

662,303 

1 .'>',0,974 

~68S,90S 

617,071 

G40,6 o 7 

657,313 

669,977 

677,610 

* 1 Quarter. 


2 Quartos. 

t 3 Quarters. 

} 2 Quarters. 

H 1 Quarter. 



Amount of Duty on Fire Insurances paid by the following Country Offices,during each of the Five Years 

ending with 1842. 


Offices, 


English offices. 

Huh Sun(<fi«w».) * 

Hirtningh.ini - « 

Jhrmlngham District - 
Hriitol {dm on.) 

Bristol (Union) 

Cos entry mul Warwick (disco*,) 

INsex Economic - 

Essex and Suffolk ... 

J | .ints, Sussex, and Dorset 

K'jnt - - - 

Leeds and Yorkshire • 

l-eu-estershire ... 

l.tvet 1 tool - - * • 

lU.incV-ster - - - 

Newcastle and North of England (attcon.) 

NVwr.istl--iipon-Tyne - 

New Norwich Equitable - - 

Norw ieh Union - 

Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 

Heading (ditcun.) - 

Salop - - 

Shcflle'd .... 

Shropshire and North Wn'cs • » 

KufVolJc (East and AVesi) united 

AVo it of England - 

Yoikshirc - 

York and London (ditrnn.) - - 

Scotch offices. 

Siortish Union „ . - 

North Hritish - 

Caledonian - 

In Airance Company of S<o' land 
Hercules - 

Friendly - 

(Jlasgow (di»con.) - 

West of Scotland, now M<“ 

Forfarshire and I’ciilislnie 
County and City of l’eith 
A lierdcen - - 

North of Scotland 
National 

Irish office* - 
11 ibernian {ditcon.) 

National - '• 

Patriotic «■ 


t lit •'tin) 


1 .7 On triers. 


Total 

_ I J Quaric 



1858. 

1S39. 


£ 

£ 


1,1.3*;* 



7,89.7 

8,978 


2,657 

3,151 


.7.122 

3,10* 


2.61.7 

2,749 


429 

9.7* 


2,9.10 

3,097 


6,'.56 

5,698 


2,514 

2,61 4 


11..3 18 

11,41 7 


10,861 

11,6.59 


1,112 

1,490 


5,65 > 

6,270 

- 

19,757 

20/167 



5,886 


1,503 

I,5<2 


65,107 

6 6,873 


1,921 

2,280 


219 

227 


3,013 

3,0,59 


2,568 

2,600 


l,tis7 

1,3.51 


11,321 

11,296 


3'>,''02 

I 32,122 


10,1-11 

11,351 

- 

17,319 

11,583 

_ 

20.178 

20,50*2 


7,86 2 

8, is.5 


5,717 • 

6.185 


5,712 

5,838 


5,786 

5,82.7 


.7,905 

4,089 



1,522 


3.SSI 



1,885 

1,829 


701 

781 


2,572 

2,71.5 

; : 

1,516 

1,786 

; 

1 .722 



4,911 

5,1.75 

- 

2,781 

2,975 


29 Idi 75 

298,210 


8,619 

3,685 

0221 

3,131 

3,157 
5,7 H 4 
*,418 
11,838 
IV,2'IS 
1,587 
7,«iti 
VO,881 

3.0S4 
1 , 701 ) 
67,604 
2,503 
V34 
3,130 
8,773 
1,481 
11,588 
33,745 

l k, 85 1 

ll, 7'Jli 


3,851 

3,!»1.4 

3,757 

i,838 


_1 1 Quarter._$ 2 Quarters. 


.301/101 
Ji .3 Quarters. 


9,«47 

4,100 

3,151 

3, ISO 
6,855 
8,537 
11,758 
1 2,889 
1,052 
7,271 
20,753 

C.126 
1,821 
67,038 
2,00 5 
I f.»i| 
3,290 
2,78,3 
1,019 
11,620 
.35,3,81 
) 2,9 29 
10,071 

21,578 
9,543 
0,807 
.5,799 
6,0.58 
6,01 5 
2,i)35 

l,‘)ll 

731 

.3,186 

2,979 

045§ 


.3,223 
6,889 
2,311 
11,782 
11,490 
1,085 
8 , ‘21 
20,3..0 

6,206 
1,919 
68 ,G 12 
2,601 

3,299 

2,8.57 

1,612 

11,499 


19,7.32 

10,61.5 

7,037 

6,996 

.5,602 

4.717 


1,911 

759 

3,737 

2,20.3 

2,550 


314,178 | 313,200 
t 2 Quart e rs. 


Tlio Hope, liaglc, Albion, Bcaron, British Commercial, Palladium, Surrey Sussex and Southwark 
Brighton, Old Hath, Gloucestershire, Canterbury, Bui ks, Gloucester and Provincial, Hertford, Cam¬ 
bridge and Country, Salaman ler, Protei tor, North and South Shields, Newcastle and North of England 
Bath Sun, Bristol, Bristol Crown, Metellus, Ilibcruian, Coventry and Warwickshire, Independent and 
West Middlesex, Glasgow, York and London, English and Scotch Ltw, and the Britisn, (in all 40 
Offices, chiefly those lately established) have discontinued their fire insurance business. 


, IV. Insurance (Life). 

That part of the business of life insurance which consists of granting annuities upon lives, is treated 
of under Interest and Annuities ; so that we have only to treat, in this place, of the insurance of sums 
payable at the death of the insurers or their nominees. 

Suppose an individual of a given age wishes to insure 100/. payable at his death, tho single pretnium 
or the series of annual premiums, he ought to pay anlifflcc fur such insurance, must plainly depend on 
the expectation of life of such individual, and on the rate of interest qr nett profit which the insurers 
way make by investing the premiums. 

with .respect to the first of these conditions, or thp expeolalim of life, it is usual in estimating it tq 
hare recourse to Tables framed from the mortality observed to take place in particular cities or districts, 
as in Northampton, Carlisle, Ac. —(See In ierest and Annuities.) But though the actual decrement 
anil expectation cf life among an average population, at every year of their lives, were accuraHy 
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determined it is doubted whether it would form a fair basis for an insurance'office to proceed upon. The 
general opinion seems to be, that insured lives are decidedly above the average; for insurance offices 
invariably profess to act on the principle of rejecting bad lives or of making them pay a proportional 
increase of premium,; and It may, besides, it is said, be fairly presumed that persons insuring their 
lives are of a superior class, and are not, generally speaking, engaged in those manual and laborious 
occupations that are esteemed most injurious to health. But, on the other hand, the friends of parties 
whoso lives are supposed to be bad, and the parties themselves, are most anxioufc they should be insured. 
It is also far from being an uncommon practice, for certain Individuals to prevail on persons whom they 
happen to know, or believe to be bad lives, to insure; and then to get a legal assignment of the policy in 
their favour, on their giving the “ men of- straw ” a bonus for their share in the fraud. At all events, 
there can be no question that large numbers of such lives are perpetually offered for insurance; and 
every individual conversant with the business knows that, in despite of all precautions, policies are 
very frequently effected upon them. Mr. Milne, on whose judgment every reliance may be placed, states 
distinctly that “ all the caution and selection which the offices in general can exercise, is necessary to 
keep the lives Insured up to the average goodness of the bulk of the population.” — (Ency. Brit, new ed. 
art. Annuities.) Since the competition among the different offices became so very keen as it has been of 
late years, there are but few lives so bad that they will not be taken by one office or another ; and we 
doubt, were the results of their experience made public, whether it would be found that there is much 
foundation for the opinion as to the superiority of insured lives. 

With respect to the second condition in valuing an insurance, or the rate at which the interest of 
money may be estimated. It is impossible to arrive at any thing like accurate conclusions. At an average, 
perhaps, transactions in life insurance may extend over a period of 30 years from the time when they are 
entered Int#; and in such a lengthened term the greatest clumgcs may take place in the rate of profit 
and the rate of interest. Mr. Finlaison, of the National Debt Office, appears to think that 4$ per cent, 
may be tAken as the true average rate in this country ; and that 4$ is a rate at which no loss need be 
apprehended. — (Pari. Paper No. 284. Sess. 1829.) But this is not a point on which (as !V£r. Finlaison 
seems to suppose) previous experience can be safely depended upon in forming engagements for the 
future ; and were this the proper place for entering upon such discussions, we think we could assign 
pretty solid grounds for concluding that no institution, intended to last for the next half century, would 
be warranted in reckoning upon realising more than 3 per cent, upon its investments. We should look 
upon this as the maximum , and of course could expect nothing but ruin to tall upon any institution 
founded upon the hypothesis of realising 4^ per cent, of interest. At the same time, we would not be 
understood as laying any undue stress upon this opinion ; and are ready to admit that there must always 
be more of conjecture than of certainty in 6uoh conclusions. 

Security being the principal object to be aimed at by every insurance office established on sound prin¬ 
ciples, they would not act wisely, if they did not calculate their premiums considerably higher than may 
appear necessary to those who look only at what has taken place‘during the last 30 or 40 years. Societies 
contracting prospective engagements that may extend for half a century or more, are exposed to innu¬ 
merable unforeseen contingencies; and they would be highly censurable, and altogether Unworthy of the 
public confidence, were they so to conduct their affirirs, that they might be liable to serious embarrass¬ 
ments from fluctuations in the rate of interest, or an increase of sickness, or any other cause. The success 
that has hitherto attended the Equitable, and some of the long-established offices, must not be taken ns 
any criterion of what may befall them and others during the next 100 years. Mr. Morgan, the late able 
actuary of the Equitable, In his account of the rise and progress of that institution, published in 1828, 
lias satisfactorily shown that its peculiar prosperity has been in a very great degree owing to circumstances 
which cannot possibly occur again. The premium, for example, charged by the Society, so late as 1771, 
for insuring 1007. on the life of a person aged 30, was 41. Is. r>$rf., whereas it is now only 'll. 13.?. 4 tl .; 
and there was a corresponding difference in the premiums for the other ages— (p. 30 ) But the excessive 
magnitude of the premiums was not the only extraordinary source of profit enjoyed by this Society in 
the earlier part of its career. Wo learn from the same unquestionable authority, that half the insurances 
made during thejlrht twenty-five years qf the Society's existence were abandoned by the insurers t in many 
cases, alter the premiums upon them had been paid for a considerable number of years, without any 
valuable consideration being given for than by the Society! — p. 38.) So copious a source of profit was 
alone adequate to enrich any society; but such things rarely occur now, —people are become too familiar 
with life insurance, and snles of policies,are of too frequent occurrence, to allow any office to realise any 
thing considerable in this way. Now, we ask, can any one who takes these facts into view, and couples 
them with the frugal and cautious management which has hitherto always distinguished the Equitable 
Society, be surprised at Its success ? and can any thing be more absurd than to appeal to its experience 
in casting the horoscope of the societies that nave sprung into existence within the last few years ? 
But, independently of these considerations, there are other circumstances sufficient to account for the 
great success of some of the old offices. Since the close of the American war, a very decided diminution 
has taken place in the rate of mortality; the public tranquillity has neither been disturbed by foreign 
Invasion nor intestine commotion ; we have not been once visited by any epidemic disorder ; and the 
investments In the funds, during the war made at from 50 to GO, may now be realised at from 80 to 00. 
We.do not presume to say that circumstances may not bo even more advantageous for the insurance 
offices during the next half century; but we should not, certainly, think very highly of the prudence of 
those who proceeded to insure on such an assumption. Security, we take leave again to repeat, is, in life 
insurance, the paftimount consideration. It is, we believe, admitted on all hands, that the premiums 
were at one time too high ; but we doubt whether the tendency at present be not to sink them too low. 
A great relaxation has taken place, even in the most respectable offices, as to the selection of lives. 
And the advertisements daily appearing in the newspapers, and the practices known to be resorted to in 
different quarters to procure business, ought to make every prudent individual consider well what he is 
about before he decides upon the office with which he is to insure. Attractive statements, unless where 
they emanate from individuals of unquestionable character and science, ought not to go for much. Life 
insurance is one of the most deceptive of businesses; and offices may for a long time have all the 
appearance of prosperity, which are, notwithstanding, established on a very insecure foundation. If 
a man insure a house or a ship with a society, or an individual, of whose credit lie gets doubtful, he will 
forthwith insure somewhere else. But life Insurance is quite a different affair. The bargain is one that 
i? not to be Anally concluded for, perhaps, 50 years ; and any inability on the part of an establishment in 
extensive business to make good its engagements, w.ould be productive of a degree of misery not easy to 
be Imagined. 

Life insurance companies are divided into three classes. The first class consists of joint stock com¬ 
panies, who undertake to pay fixed sums upon the death of the individuals insuring with them ; the 
profits made by such companies being wholly divided among the proprietors.. Of this class are the Royal 
Exchange, Globe, &C, The second class are also joint stock companies, wlih proprietary bodies: but 
instead of undertaking, like the former, to pay certain specified sums upon the death of the insured, 
they allow the latter to participate to a certain extSit, along with the proprietors, in the profits made by 
the business. The mode in which this sort of mixed companies allot the profits granted to the insured 
is not the same In all; and in some, the principle on which the allotment is made is not disclosed- The 
Rock, Sun, Alliance, Guardian, Atlas, Ac. belong to this mixed class. The third *peile*.of company is 
that which is fortaned on the basis of mutual insurance. In this sort of company thef® is no proprietary 
body distinct from the insured; the latter share amon^ themselves the whole profits of the concern, after 
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deducting the expenses of management. The Equitable Society, the Amicable* the Norwich Li/e, &c. 
belong to this class. . ' . '■ *: r" , , 

The advantage to a person insuring in any one office as compared with another, roust plainly depend 
on a comparison between the premiums demanded, the conditions of the policy, and, above all, thfi security 
which it holds out. It may appear, on a superficial view, as if the mutual insurance companies would 
be In all respects the most eligible to deal with, inasmuch as they have no proprietors to draw away any 
share of the profits from the insured. It is doubtful, however, whether this advantage be not more than 
balanced by disadvantages incident to such establishments. Every one being a partner,ia the concern, 
has not only his own life insured, but is part insurer of the lives of all the other members; and roa y} in 
this capacity, should the affairs of the society get into disorder, incur some very serious responsibilities. 

" he management, too, of such societies, is very apt to get into the hands of a junto; and to be conducted 
without the greater number of those interested knowing any thing of the matter. There is, also, con¬ 
siderable difficulty, in constituting such societies, in distinguishing clearly between the rights of old and 
new members ; for supposing a society to be prosperous, it is but reasonable that those who have belonged 
to it while it has accumulated a large fund, should object to new entrants participating in this advantage. 
But the affairs of a society conducted in this way, or making distinctions in the rights of the members 
during a long series of years, could hardly fail of becoming at last exceedingly complicated : nor is it, 
indeed, at all improbable that the conflicting claims of the parties in some of the societies of this sort now 
in existence, may ultimately have to be adjusted in the courts of law, or by an act of the legislature. 

Supposing the premiums demanded by the societies which retain the whole profits to themselves, to be 
fairly proportioned to the values insured, w’e should he inclined to think that they are, on the whole, the 
most advisable to insure in. The subscribed capital of such associations as the Royal Exchange, Sun, 
Globe, Scottish Union, See. and the wealth of the partners (which is all liable, except in the case of the 
chartered companies, to the claims of the insured), afford unquestionable security. Individuals dealing 
with them know exactly what they are about. They know the precise premiums they will have to pay, 
and the exact amount of the sums that will he paid to their assignees In the event of tneir death. They 
incur no responsibility of any kind whatever. For, unless some very unprecedented and unlooked-for 
change should take place in the condition of the country, they may reckon with certainty on the terms 
of the policjrbeing fulfilled to the letter. 

But, as already observed, every thing depends, in matters of this sort, on a comparison of thepremium 
with the advantages to be realised. And where the premiums are believed, either through carelessness, 
or intentionally, in order to provide for the safety of the establishment, to be a little too high, it may be 
more expedient, perhaps, to deal with a mixed company. The subscribed capital and fortunes of the pro¬ 
prietary body afford a guarantee on which the public may depend in dealing with any respectable com¬ 
pany of this sort ; while by receiving a share of the profits, the Insured gain by the flourishing condition 
of the association, and it is of less consequence to them though the premiums should be too high. 

It should, however, be borne in mind, that an individual insuring with a mixed company, on condition 
of ids getting a proportion of the profits, becomes a partner qf such company ; and being so, incurs re¬ 
sponsibilities. In dealing with such associations as the Alliance, the Rock, and a few others, this respon¬ 
sibility can hardly be said to amount to any thing. But thcro are companies of this class in the field, and 
holding out very tempting baits to the unwary, thoso insured in which may find, at some future period, 
that this responsibility is by no means a light matter. 

A highly respectable company of this mixed class, with a large subscribed capital, — the Guardian, —. 
inserts in all its policies the following condition, viz—“ That the responsibility of the individual members 
shall, in all cases, be limited to their respective shares.” It may be doubted whether this condition be 
good in law; but if it be, it materially affects the security afforded by the company, which otherwise 
would justly claim a place in the very first class of offices. As no one attempts to secure himself against 
a contingency which fie Is satisfied cannot happen, the existence of a condition of this sort implies a doubt, 
on the part of the proprietary body, of the perfect solidity of the establishment. Such a doubt may be, 
and we believe really is, very ill-founded ; but the public will, most likely, be inclined to think that the 
proprietors ought to know bettor titan any one else. The Albion Fire and Life Insurance Company also 
Inserts In its policies a condition to the same effect. 

The allotment of profit to the insured made by the mixed companies, is sometimes effected by a dimi¬ 
nution of the premiums, and sometimes by increasing the sum in the policy: and individuals should, in 
dealing with such societies, select, other things being equal, tho association with which to insure, accord¬ 
ing as they wish to Insure a larger sum, or to get the premiums reduced. 

We subjoin, from Mr. Babbage’s woi k on Life Assurance *, the following statement of the terms of the 
various mixed companies, as to the division of profits with the insured. They are, for the most part, 
exceedingly vague. We also subjoin an account of the conditions, in respect of profits, under which new 
entrants arc admitted into tiie Equitable. 


Alliance. —At the periods of participation of the Company 
in the profits of it* concerns, c-vt-rv |»olioy for the whole term 
of life, which shall have paid 5 entire annual premiums, shall, 
if the allowance be made in reduction of annual premium, lie 
entitled to such reduction from the original charge as shall 
then, and from time to time, l«e declared; but if the allow* 
ance be in addition to the amount assured, that addition shall 
also he (ontinuully declared from time to time. 

Persons assuring their own lives have the option of declaring, 
at the tune of effecting the assurance, whether they will par¬ 
ticipate in tho profits by an addition to their policy, or by a 
reduction of premium. 

Attn*. — Persons assuring for the whole term of life for 100/. 
and upwards, in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, will 
be entitled, at the end of every 7th year, to participate in the 
surplus premiums, to be then ascertained by actual valuation. 

Asylum _The directors have power to divide mch jxjrtion 

of tiie profits qulnquennially as may not imprudently check 
the growth ot the funds intended for the benefit of the 

Crown. — Two thirds of such profits as shall periodically be 
declared divisible, will be apportioned amongst assurers for the 
whole torm of lift;, and may he applied to the reduction of the 
future annual premiums, or to the increase of the sum assured, 
its may he desired. 

Economic. — At present 3-fths of the savings and profits di¬ 
vided amongst the assured entitled to participate therein, by 
additions to their policies, proportioned to their respective con¬ 
tributions, and in order to afiord them the immediate benefit 
of such additions, interest thereon applied annually in reduc¬ 
tion of their premiums. ' 

Equitable _That in case any prospective addition shall 

hereafter be ordered to be made to the claim's upon policies of 
assurance in tills Society, such order shall not take effect with 


respect to any policy granted after the 31st of December, 1816, 
until the assurance* existing in the Society prior in number 
and date to such policy, and if of the same date, prtor in the 
number thereof, shall be reduced to 5,000 ; but as soon as such 
reduction shall have been ascertained, in manner hereinafter 
mentioned, the said policy shall be within the efftect and oper¬ 
ation of the order for svn It addition, as to the payments made 
thereon subsequent to such ascertained reduction; so that if 
such order should be made to take effect generally from the 
1st of January, 1820, for the space of 10 years then next follow¬ 
ing, a policy effected In the year 1817 shall not be within the 
operation of such order, until the assurances existing prior to 
the number and date of the policy, as aforesaid, snail have 
been reduced to 5,000; but such policy shall be within the 
operation thereof from the time when the reduction shall have 
been ascertained, In manner hereinafter mentioned, as to the 
payments made thereon sulwequent to such ascertained reduc¬ 
tion. And the like as to other cases. And this by-law shall 
be considered as a part of every such order, and shall be vir¬ 
tually incorporated .therein, although the tame may not be 
thereby expressly referred to. 

That in case any retrospective addition shall hereafter he 
ordered to he made to claims upon policies of assurance in this 
Society, such ordir shall not take effect with respect to any 
policy granted after the 31st of December, 1816, unUf tho 
assurance* existing in the Society prior in number and date, 
and if of the same date, prior in the number thereof, snail be 
reduced to 5,000; but when the said reduction shall have been. 
ascertained in manner hereinafter mentioned, such policy shall 
be within the effort and operation, and entitled to the benefit 
of such order, with respect to every payment made thereon 
subsequent to suoh ascertained reduction ; so that if such ordor 
shall be -made to take effect generally as to payments made 
before the 1st of January, 1820, a policy effected in the year 


♦ This work of Mr. Babbage contains a good deal of useful information, Intermixed, however, with 
not a fqvf errors and mif-statements. It was most ably renewed la the DOth Number of the Edinburgh 
Rtvieto, ' 
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1417 shall not be within the «*(rect and operation thereof, urt- declared, such share of proflts will be added to the amount cf 
lest the life assured shall exist, and the pay ments continue to policies. 

be made, until the assurance* existing In the Society pnor to Hop*. — l-.very person effteettng a policy of assurance at this 
the number ami date of the policy, as Aforesaid, shall be re* office, la entitled to a participation in the profits equal Is with 

duced to 5.000; but a* soon as such reduction shall hare been the proprietor* of the Company, after a moderate deduction 

ascertained, In manner hereinafter mentioned, such policy for the guaranty and the expenses of management, 

shall lie within the effect and operation of such order for the Imperial. — l/pon every policy effected for the whole term ot 
several payments made thereon as aforesaid. And the like as Ufa, (he assured will participate in the profits of the Company, 

to other cases. And this by-lHW shall be considered as a part by having periodical additions made to the sums insured to the 

of every such order, and'be virtually incorporated therein, amount of 'l *3d parts of such clear gains and profits, 

although the same may not be thereby expressly referred to. Law L\fe — At stated period*, the surplus of the fund arising 

That an Inquiry lie made ©ft the 1st of April in every year, from the premiums of assurance, and tnylr accumulation he- 

In order to ascertain the number of assurances made nnd ex- vond what may be thought necessary to answer the expected 

istingin the Society; and when it shall have been ascertained claims upon the Society, will he ascertained; and us large a 

by such inquiry that the assurances existing prior to the 1st of portion of the savings as may be deemed consistent with tire 

January, 1SI«, were, on the 31»t of December immediately security of the insti'ution, will le divided between the pro- 

preceding such inquiry, reduced below the number of 5,00(1, prletora and the assured in the following manner : — 1 -full 

the actuary do report the same to ti e court of directors, who will he transferred 'o the proprietor** guaranty fund ; and re- 

shall coVnmtinW'jue such report to the quarterly general court, versionary sums, equivalent to the remaining 4-&ih0, will be 

to bo holden In tile June following ; and that as many of *u<.h added to the policies of those who shall have been 3 years 

policies as had been made subsequent to the 31st of December, assured for the whole term of I fe. 

JS16, and which wire existing in the Society on the 31st of Inmdim I.if* Association. — The distinguishing principle of 
December immediately prec ding such inquiry, be added, this Soi iety is, that the benefits resulting fVom its transactions 

according to the priority in their date* and numbers, and If shall be enjoyed by the members during life, so ns to remh r 

of the same date, according to the prloritv in their numbers, to life assurance as easy to thq assured, a* a due reyard to seem i:y 

those above mentioned, as -ball l o tufficient to complete ihe will admit. 

number to 5,000 ; and that tt.e jietsons holding the policies so Mrtlical and Clerical. — Persons assured fur the whole term 
added shall he considered thenceforward ns entitled to such of life will he entitled to share with the original propiie'ors 

additions as shall I e thereafter mad'- In respect «F ad the pay- the general profits of the business. In proportion to the amount 

merits made sub equeut to such ascertain*d reduction, and, of th> ir respective assurances. 

under the same restrictions, to the same privileges of attending Norwich Union. — The whole of the surplus premiums Is 
at the general courts, and of being eligible to the office of added at stated periods to the poll* ies of the mt ni 1 er«, in pro- 
directo*. portion to the sums they have respectively contributed. 

Th.it after the vacant numbers in (lie avnraucos existing In Palladium. — A general invcstigaih n of tin* atf, ir* of the 
the Nocleiv nil the 1st of January, 1817, shall have been lilU.it Society is to take place every 7th year, when 4-5ths nf iho 
up agrrealdy to the foregoing order, the .artu try, on the 1st of declared profit of tne life d. partment will lit*appropriated by 
Ainll hi every Ruet'eediiig year, tlo asrert mi thu vacancies way of bonus or addition, to he pi ce»t to the cr. d t ot the 
width hAve taken place In the preceding ye ir In the polo lui polities then In fort o for the whole term tif life, upon the most 
constituting the 5,000 men lonetl In the 5th resolution, and equitable pi melples of division. 

report the same to the totitt of direc'ors, who shnll etimmuiil- Hmk. —That the said bonus shall be short of the nrtu d 
cate sui li report lo the quarterly general eouit in the month surp'us proli s at the time of making the same, by the sum of 
of June following j and that as many policies shall l>e added, 5,000/. at len t. 

according to the priority of tl eir d ites and numbers, and if of That the bonus so declared shall be divided into 3 equal 
the H.rmc date, according to the priontv in tlnlr numbers, as parts. 

shall lie sufficient to complete the number to 5,000 ; and that That one of the said pans shall be added to and consolidated 
the i>ersom holding tho.e policies shall dicnceturward lie con- with the subscription capital stock. (Tins is the propvht.a 
■idem! us entitled to such addition* as sh.ill be thereafter m.ule fund.) 

In respect of all payments made sub-equent to tlu* 31st of the Tbat.lhe remaining 2-.3ds he allotted to the policies In thu 
preceding December, and, und.r the same nstr.ctions, to the manner d"sciilied In tl e deed. 

■mne privilege* of attend.og the general courts, anil being That the sum to which any person a sureil by iho Pomp ny 
eligible to the office of director. mm become entitled under any such dtsUibut'on, si .id be 

Provided that nothing hereby oidered shall ho construed to p*u,1 by tin* lioinpiuy without in eie.c, at the time when tl. • 

authorise an addition to ihe sum assured by any policy, upon sum assured by the po icy shall become payable, and not 

which ixjlicy the number of payments requir'd in that respect before. 

by the present by-laws of the Society shall not have been Union. — Those who assure w 1th this Company wl 1 paid. i. 
made. p.Ve with the proprietors in the profits of the establishment, 

N.ll. ■— Those by-law* require that fi annual pavments at which will be added every 7 v ears to i lie ri speed v polities, 
the least shall have biyti made before any .uldltion to a claim United Empite. — l’ersons elf ctb'g as«ur.'iices fov ti e whole 
can take place ; and when such piymcnt* shall have been continuance of life will, at the end of the first 5 years, nnd of 
mode, the pnttv will be qualified to he r> rc.ved, in hi* turn, every sulistquent 5 years, be entitled lo participate In whatever 
into die number of persons entitled to additions as afoiesaid. nett mu phis profits it may lie declared by the due. tors expo 
European. — The piofits dviivwl by this Company are tils- dlent to divide, 
tr.biiteil amonght the several person* eonnci ted with the esta- Two-fifths of the aforesaid profits will be "divided amm-gst 

blishmcnt, according to the contingency or certa.nty of their tlie sdd as ured, in proportion to the premiums they innv ie- 

contraet. sp> rtively have paid, ana will, at their option, be either add* d 

Life Insurers derive an immediate benefit by the rc doction to the amount of their policies, or appii- U in reduction of vlielr 
of the premiums generally taken, with the prospect ot a libeval future premiums. 

addition to their policies, or a Anther reduvtlon of the pre- University. —As it is intended that ihe capital rdvanced 
mmm, In 1(1 years. shall he r*n»ld to the shareholder, with a bonus of 100/. per 

(inardian. — Persons assured for tlie whole term of life will c> nt., 1- 10th of the u.-ohts, when ascertain! d by a valuation of 
lie entitled at the ena of ivery 7 years to parti* ipate in the all existing risks, will every 5 years be applied to form a fu d 
profits of the Company, after <i deduction of ■ u. h sum per for that put pose. 

nimiim, for the guaranty of the capital, , s the diicolor* may The remaining 9-lOths of the profits to 1 c divld d between 
think reasonable; tlie extent of which is, however, limited by the assuied and the shareholder, in the proportion of 8 part* 
the deed of settlement. to the former and 1 to the latter. 

The share of tl e profits to be so allow d to the insured may Tlie profit or bonus lo the as*ured to lie given either bv a 
either be added to the ammlnt of tlieir respective policies, or diminution of the rate of prcm.ttin, or by nn increase ot (I e 
the value thereof In* applied in reduction nf the premium* aim unt «.f pol.cy, at the option of til*, party, 
heie.vfter to be^usvable nn ai. h policies, provided su« h option r(>x/>»i/»*/«-r. — Hv a regulation tat ing effect from the dth of 
be dee land in writing within 3 calendar months next after tl o May, 1S32, this Society makes a pos.tlve addition of 10 p*.r 
dividend shall have been declared; but if such option be not cent, every loth vear to'.v’l Mims iti-ured on single lives, lor iho 

whole term of lift*, by policiei 'ssued after that date. 

In order to hinder the growth of gambling transactions upon life insurance, it was judiciously enacted, 
by stat. 14 Geo. 3. c. 48 , that 

N'o insurance shall he made by any person or person*, bodies life or lives of any person or peisons/or oilier event or even's, 
politic or corporate, on the life or lives of any person or per- without insertion in such policy or i a/icirs, the norm or uaou s 
rows, or any other event or events whatsoev. r, where the p< r- of the person nr persons interested therein, or for what use, hevc- 
Sott or persons, for who-** hse or benefit, or on whose account. Jit, or on whose account, such policy is so made or uuderwmte — 
such po'lcy or pollutes shall be made, shall hat's «*> interest, or 'Sect. 2. 

hy w ay of gaining or wagering; and that every insurance made In all carps where the insured has an inlcrist In such life 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of this act, shall be or 1 ves, event or t vents, no gre dcr sum sba 1 be ncov.-ied «.r 
null and void to all Intents and put pose* whatsoever.— received front the insurer or insurers, than the amount or value 
•Sect. I. of tbe Interest of the in-ured in such life or lives, or o.her 

It shall not lie lawful to make any policy or policies on the event or events- — Sect. 3. 

A creditor ha* nn insurable interest in the life of his debtor ; but it was derided, in * case which aroso 
out of a policy on the life of the late Mr. Pitt, that if, after the death of a debtor whose life is insured by 
a creditor, and before any action is brought on the policy, the debt be paid, no action will lie. 

All insurance offices either insert in their policies or refer in them to a declaration signed by the 
insured, setting forth his age, or the age of the party upon whom he )s making an insurance ; whether he 
has or has not had the small-pox, gout, Ac.; “that he is not afflicted with any disorder that rends to the 
shortening oflife; ” that this declaration is to be the basis of the contract between him nnd the society ; 
and that, if there he any untrue averment in it, afi the 111011108 paid to the society upon account of the 
insurance shall be forfeited to them— (Sec Form, post.) 

The condition as to the party-not being afflicted with any disorder that tends to the shortening of lifa 
is vague, and has given rise to a good deal of discussion, lint It is now settled that this condition is suffi¬ 
ciently complied with, if the insured he in a reasonably good state of- health ; and although he may be 
sHIicted with some disease, yet if it can be shown that this disease does pot tend to shorten life, and was 
not, in fact, the cause of the party’s death, tha, Insurer will not be exonerated; “ Su'eh a warranty,” said 
Lord Mansfield, “ can never mean, that a man has not in him the seeds of some disorder. We' are all 
born with Hit* seeds of mortality in us. The only question is, whether the insured was in a reasonably 
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good state qf health, and such a Hfe as ought to be insured on common terms.”—(See Marshall on Insur¬ 
ance^ book iii.; Park on Insurance , c. 22.) 


When the sum in the policy doe* not exceed 50/. the duty is I 
it. €d. When it doe* not exceed 100/. the duty is 5 1 . ' 


Where it shall amount to 500/. and not to 1000A - it. 

- — 1,000/. — 3,000/. . 3/. 

— — 3,000/. . — 5,000/. - 4/. 

5,000/. and upwards. - 51. 


W e subjoin a statement of the terms and conditions on which the Sun Life Assurance and Equitable 
Societies transact business, and a copy of one of the policies of the former uport the life of a person aged 
SO, insuring his own life for 1,000/. The conditions of most of the other societies are similar, and may be 
learned by any one, on applying either at the head offices In town, or at their agents’ in the country. 
The premiums demanded by the principal offices are exhibited in the Table, page 730. 

Age next birthday. 

Sum. 

Term. 

Name and ) Of the usual medical attendant of the life proposed, 
addition, f Of a non-medical referee. 

Have any ofbis near relations died of consumption T 
of the lung*, or qlher pulmonary disease ? } 

Has lie evt r had gout or asthma, or any fit or fit* ? 

Has he ever been alflh ted with rupture ? 
lias he ever exhibited any symptom of consumption of the 
lungs ? 

Is he afflicted « 1th any disorders tending to shorten life ? 
lias he had tho small-pox or the cow-pox ? 

Whether the pet son whose life is proposed to be assured, in* 
tends to appear at the office ? 

In whose name or behalf the policy is desired ? 

Has he had the measles ? 

Has he had the hooping-cough ? 

Date of proposal. 

Annual notices f 
to be 6ent to J 


Sun Hfe —An assurance for a term of years, or for the whole 
continuance of life, is a contract on the part of the office to 
continue the assurance during that term, on the payment of a 
certain annual premium, hut the assured may drop it, when, 
ever the end is answered lor which the assuram e was made. 

The person whose life Is proposed for assurance, is required 
to appear either before the managers at the office in London, 
or before an agent in the .country: In default of whuh the 
nop-appearance fine must be paid when the assurance is 
eHVcted; which, whfen the term Is 1 year, is 10*. for every 
100/. assured. When the term e'creed's 1 tetr, but doe* not 
excet(1 7 years, it Is 15*. for every 100/. Aiid when the term 
exceeds 7 years, the fine is 1 per rent. 

Reference to be made to 2 persons of repute, to ascertain the 
Identity of the person appearing. 

Any premium remaining unpaid more than 15 days after the 
time stipulated iu. the polity, such policy heroines void; but 
the defaulter producing satisficlory prohf to the nfnnagera, of 
the health of the p rson on whose life the assurance was made, 
and (laying tlte said premium within 3 ta'endar months, 
together with the additional sum of 10*. upon every 1<‘<V. as¬ 
sured by such policy, then such policy is lcvtvid, and continues 
in force. 

Conditions of Assurance made by Persons on tlieir own Lives. 

The assurance <o lie void, if (lie fter.on whose Ufa is twAired 
shell depart beyond the limits of Europe ; shall die upon the 
seas except (not being a seal'it mg person by oceupal’on) in 
pissing during perce from any part of Europe to any other 
part of Europe ; or shall entet into o*engage In any military 
01 naval service whatsoever, wi hout the previous consent of 
the Society ; or shall not is?, at Ihetime the assurance is made, 

In g od health ; oi slut!I die l>y sun ido, due ling, or the li; nils 
ot Justin*, so Par as inspects such per, on, hut stall tern tin in 
force so fir as any other person or p r-ons shall then have a 
bon>t.fide interest’therein, acquired tin o month*- previously to 
such decOH-e by assignment or 'c. al or i-iniitalilc lien, upon 
due pi oof of the extent of such interest being made to the 
»tti-. 1 action of thP man igcrs ; and if any pet son assured upon 
I is own life, and who s’rdl have be* n so for at lex,I live years, 
blind die by his own bands, and not jttodesr, the m.mag.'is 
slid! be at li'erti, if they shell think, proper, In pay for the 
benefit ot his family, any sum not « \rcedmg yyh.it the society 
would have p iid for the pureh tse of his interest m the pnl.cy 
if it had I iceii sum end creel to (lie ‘(nifty the day previous to 
Ids dece.is", provided the interest in such .isstinnce shall then 
hr m the ns-ured, or in any tru tec or Uus'.ees for him, or for 
his w ife, or < hlldrcn. 

,V. II. — The above conditions apply equally to nil policing of 
the society now in force. 

Conditions if Assurance made In/ Prisons on the Lives cf others. 

The parts on whose behalf the as-lira- ce is made, nittst he 
interested hi the life of Die o.her to tho full amount assured 

The assurance to he void, if th** person whns^Hfa Is assured 
shill depart bevoml the limits of Europe; sluil die upon the 
seas eve pt (not In big a seafai ing person by oruipjtibnJ in p.is‘- 
ing ibt* ing pc.K e from any part of l’u ope to ,mv ntlier pai t of 
Enrnpe , nr sh ill enter into or . nr age in any military < r naval 
service vhltso vur, without theprevnius enn-ent nfthe Kneb-ty; 
oi shall not be, at the time the asurame is made, in good 
he.ii.1i. 

AII i l.ilins are paid within 3 months after cert fientos ac¬ 
cording to the required forms) <.F the death and burial of the 
deceased are approved by the tnau.i -ers. 

No assurance i an take place until the first payment is made. 

Form (fa Proposal Jyr Assurance. 

Name, and rank or profession, of the life to be assured. 

Present re.ideitce. 

PUeofhirh. I 

Date of birth. . I 

Policy by the Sun Life Assurance Society for 1,000/ .an the Life of A. B , aged Thirty, insuring his own 

No_ ’ 

SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Form 


born in the parish of 
in the county of 
on tho day of 

ami now residing at 
in the county of 

being de.irons of assuring with the Sun Life Assurance 
Society, tile bum of £ on my own life. 

Do hereby declare, that my ago does 
not exceed years; that I have had the * 

that I have had the gout, asthma, 

rupture, nor any fit or fit*, and that I am not nlOicted 
w ith anv disorder which tend* to the shortening of 

1 fe; and this declaration is to be the basis of the con'rart lie- 
tween tn ‘ and the Sn< iety ; and If any untrue averment is 
roniaitud in lids declaration, in setting forth my age, state of 
h'-.dih, iirofetslon, occupation, or circumstances, Inin all nxi* 
nies .winch slxall li.ive been paid to the said Society, upon ac¬ 
count of the assurance made in consequence tJteioof Ot ill |>e 
fin felted. Dated tlie day of 18 . 

Form nf Declaration to be made and signed by or on behalf if a 
Person tv'io proposes to make an Assurance on the Liji if 
another. 

I 

now resident at 

in the county of being 

desirous of assuring with the Stin Life Aisurance Society, 
the stun of.r for the term of 

on the life of bom in the pariah of 

in the county of on the 

day of In the year 

and now resident at In the county of 

Do didare, that 1 have an interest In the life of the said 

to the full amount of the said mm of 
£ j that to the best of my knowledge ami 

belief the age of the said doc* not exceed 

years; that he has had the * that 

he had the gout, asthma, rupture 

nor any fit or fits, and that he is not afflicted wl'h any 
disorder tending to shorten Hfe; and this doc aration is to he 
the basis of the- contract between me and the said Society ; and 
if there be any untrue averment therein, all monte* which 
shall have fit'sn | aid to the Society upon account of the assur¬ 
ance made in consequence thereof, shall be forfeited. Dated 
the day of 18 . 


Insert small-jiox or cow-pox, as the case may require. 


This Policy ok Assukance witnessktu, that, u herons A. IL Esq. of-Square, London, being 

desirous of making an assurance upon Ills own life for the whole duration thereof, and having subscribed, 
or caused to bo subscribed, and delivered into this office, a declaration setting forth his ordinary and 
present state ofnealtli, wherein it is declared that the age of the said A. B. did not then exceed 30 years'; 
and having paid to the managers for the Sun Life Assurance Society, at their office in Cornhill, in the 
city of Loudon, the sum of twenty-four pounds eleven shillings and eignt-pence sterling, as a consideration 
for the assurance of the sum under-mentioned for one year, from the twentieth day of January, 1843. 

Now know all Men dv these Presents, that in ease the said assured shall happen to die at any time 
within the term of one year, as above set forth, the stock and funds.of this Society shall be subject and 
liable to pay and make good to^thc executors, administrators, or assigns of the saiti assured, within three 
months after the demise of tho said assured shall have been duly certified to the managers aforesaid, at 
their said office, the sum of one thousand pounds sterling, of lawful money of Great Britain. 

It is hereby agreed, that this policy may continue in force from year to year , until the expiration of tho 
term first above-mentioned, provided that the said assured shall duly pay, or cause to be paid, to the 
managers, at their said office, on or befote the nineteenth day of October next ensuing, the sum of 
twenty-four jmunds eleven shillings and eight-pence sterling, and the like sum annually, on or before the 
day aforesaid ; which annual (wyments shall bo accepted at every such period, as a full consideration for 
such assurance. 
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And It is hereby farther agreed, that the assurance bv this policy shall be extended during peace, to the 
risk of the shore-named A. B. Esq. dying upon the se4 in passing between any one of Europe to any 
other part of Europe. 


Provided nevertheless, that should the said assured depart beyond the limits of Europe, die upon 
the seas (except as above stated), or engage in any military or naval service whatsoever, within the term 
for which this policy it granted; or should the assurance have been obtained through any misrepresent¬ 
ation of the age, state of health, or description of the said assured ; or should the said assured die by 
duelling, suicide, or the hands of justice * then this policy, and every thing appertaining thereto, shall 
cease, be void, and of none effect, so far as respects tne saui assured, but in case the said assured die by 
suicide, duelling, or the hands Of justice, this policy shall remain in force so far as any other person or 
persons shall then have a bona fide interest therein, acquired three months previously to such decease by 
assignment, or by legal or equitable Hen, upon due proof of the extent of such interest being made to the 
satisfaction of the managers. And if the said assured shall have been so for at least five years, and shall 
die by his own hands, and not felo de se, the managers shall be at liberty, if they shall think prpper, 
to pay for the benefit of his family, any sum not exceeding what the society would have paid for the 
purchase of his Interest in the policy if it had been surrendered to the society the day previous to his 
decease, provided such interest shall then be in the assured, or in any trustee or trustees for him. 

In witness whereof, we, three of the managers for the said Society, have hereunto set our hands and 
seals, this twentieth day of January, 1843. 

C. D. (l. s.) 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, E. F. (*,. 8 .) 

being first duly stamped. ^ G. H. (L. s.) 

The following are the premiums demanded by ,$he Sun Life Assurance Society, for 
insurances on joint lives and survivorships. 

Joint Lives. —A Table of Annual Premiums payable during the joint Continuance of Two Lives, for 
assuring Oue Ilqndred Pounds, to be paid as soon as either of the Two shall drop. 


Arc next 
birth¬ 
day 

Age next 
Birthday. 

Annual 

Premium. 

A K“‘ 

da,. 

Age next 
Birthday. 

Annual 

Premium. 



£ s. d. 


1 

£ s. d. 

10 

10 

2 7 5 

20 

35 

3 17 3 


15 

2 110. 


40 

4 6 1 


20 

2 14 6 


45 

4 16 1 


25 

2 19 4 


50 

5 11 7 


30 

3 5 3 


65 

6 16 8 


35 

3 11 11 


GO 

8 11 1 


40 

4 1 1 

— --i 




45 

4 115 

25 

25 

3 9 6 


50 

5 7 2 


30 

3 14 10 


55 

6 12 5 


35 

4 0 11 


00 

8 G 11 


40 

4 9 6 





45 

4 19 3 

15 

15 

2 14 5 


60 

ft 14 7 


20 

2 17 9 


55 

6 19 7 


25 

3 2 5 


60 

8 13 11 


30 

3 8 3 





35 

3 14 9 

30 

30 

3 19 10 


40 

4 3 10 


35 

4 5 6 


45 

4 14 0 


40 

4 13 10 


50 

5 9 8 


45 

5 3 2 


65 

! 6 14 11 


50 

5 18 3 


60 

8 9 6 


65 

7 3 1 





60 

8 17 5 

20 

20 

3 0 11 





25 

13 5 4 

35 

35 

4 10 9 


30 

1 3 10 11 


40 

4 18 6 


Age next 
Birth¬ 
day. 

Age next 
Birthday. 

Annual • 
Premium. 



£ 8. d. 

35 

45 

5 7 5 


50 

6 1 11 


55 

7 0 ft 


GO 

9 0 6 

40 

40 

5 ft 8 


45 

5 13 10 


50 

6 7 9 


55 

7 118 


CO 

9 5 5 

45 i 

45 

6 1 0 


50 

6 13 11 


55 

7 16 11 


60 

9 9 8 

60 

60 

7 5 6 


55 

8 7 4 


60 

9 18 11 

55 j 

55- 

9 8 2 


GO 

10 18 11 

60 

60 

12 8 10 


Survivorship. —A Table of Annual Premiums payable during the Joint Continuance of Two Lives,' 
for assuring One Hundred Pounds, to be paid at tho Decease of One Person, A., provided another, B. 
be then living. 


Age of A., 
the Lift 
to he as¬ 
sured. 

Age of B«, the 
Life against 
which the As¬ 
surance is to 
be made. 

Annua! 

Premium. 

1 

Age of A., 
, the Life 
to he as¬ 
sured. 

! Age of B„ the 
Life against 
which the As¬ 
surance 1* to 
he made. 

Annual 

Premium. 

A ge of A. 
the Life 
to lie in¬ 
sured. 

Age of B., the 
Life again-t 
ryidch the As¬ 
surance in (o 
be made. 

Annual 

Premium. 



£ s. d. 



£ s. d. 



£ s 

d. 

10 

10 

1 3 9 

30 

10 

2 2 5 

50 

10 

4 7 

2 


20 

1 4 7 


20 

2 2 1 


20 

4 7 

0 


30 

1 2 10 


30 

1 19 11 


30 

4 3 

3 


40 

1 1 6 


40 

1 18 6 


40 

4 1 

7 


50 

1 « 0 


60 

1 15 0 


50 

3 12 

9 


60 

0 18 5 


60 

1 12 2 


60 

3 1 

6 


*70 

0 16 11 


70 

1 9 10 


70 

2 11 

4 


80 

0 15 7 


80 

I 7 4 


80 

2 3 

2 

20 


1 9 11 

40 

10 

2 19 7 

60 

10 

7 8 

6 


20 

1 10 6 


20 

2 19 6 


20 

7 8 

5 


30 

1 8 10 


30 

2 16 4 


30 

7 5 

3 


40 

16 7 


40 

2 12 10 


40 

7 4 

11 


50 

14 7 


50 

2 6 2 


60 

6 17 

5 


60 

12 8 


60 

2 0 6 


60 

6 4 

5 


70 

10 9 


70 

1 16 3 


70 

6 8 

8 


, 80 

0 19 3 


80 

1 13 6 


80 

4 14 

4 


From tire specimens of premiums in the two preceding Tables, the reader will easily ju ige of tho pro¬ 
portional premiums for any combination of two flges not inserted in them. 

Instead of a gross sum payable at the decease of A. provided B. be then living, a reversionary annuity 
on the remainder of the life of B. aftca the decease of A. may be insured by the payment of an annual 
premium during the joint continuance of the two lives; which annual premium may be learnt by appii. 
cation at tho office. 
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Equitable Atturancc Society. — Tbe following is 
Declaration reqtUred to he modi and Hgned in the Office, by or on 
the Behalfcfa Person * who prvfotet h make an Atewram on 
bis or her own Life. 

being desirous of becoming a member of the Society forr Equi¬ 
table Assurances on Live* and burvlvorshlps, and intendfcig to 
make assurance in the Sum of ... 

upon and for the con- 
tlnuancc of mv own Jift, and having perused and considered 
that * clause of the deed of settlement of the said Society which 
requires a declaration in writing of the age, state of health, and 


the . 

other circumstances attending the pmoft whose life shaU be 
proposed to be assured, do hereby declare and set forth, That 
my age does not exceed ; that I have had the 

•mall-pox; and 

have had the gout; and that I am not afflicted with 

any disorder which tends to the shortening of life; and 1 do 
hcrebj agree that this declaration be the basis of the contract 
between the said Society and me, and that if any untrue aver¬ 
ment is contained in this declaration, all monies which shall 
hare been paid to the Society upon account of the assurance 
made in consequence thereof, shall be forfeited. Dated the 
day of in the year of our Lord 


* The Clouse which U referred to in the Declaration. 

That every person desirous of malting assurance with the So¬ 
ciety, shall sign or execute a declaration In writing (In the pre¬ 
sence of one credible witness, who shall attest the sattie)^s©tting 
forth the age, state of health, profession, occupation, and other 
circumstances attending the person or persons whose life or 
lives shall l>e proposed to be assured ; which declaration shall 
be the basis of the contract between the said Society and the 
person desiring to make assurance with them i in which declar¬ 
ation Ifany artful, false, or fraudulent representation shall lie 
used, and the same shall at any time thereafter be discovered, 
tVom theoceforth the sums which shall have been paid to the 
Society on account of any assurance so fraudulently obtained, 
shall be forfeited to the use of the Society ; and all claims to bo 
made on that behalfshall cease, determine, and be void, to all 
intents and purposes whatsoever. 


Form of a Proposal to be presented to a Weekly Court qf 
Directors. 

•Name and profession of the life to be assured. 

Place and date of birth. 

Place of residence. 

Ago. Sum. Term. 

By whom made. 

To give reference to tyof persons of good repute, (one, If pos¬ 
sible, of the medical profession,) to ascertain the present and 
general state of health of the life to be assured. 

I Aad the small-pox. If vaccinated. 

If afflicted with the gout. If ever ruptured. 


t Parties who do not appear before the Court of Directors 
aTe required to give a reference to 3 persons for an account of 
the present and general state of their health. 


A Table of Annual Premiums payable during the Conttnunnce of Two Joint Lives for assuring One 
Hundred Pounds, to be paid when either of the Lives shall drop. 


Age. 

Age. 

£ s. 

i. 

Age. 

Age. 

£ 9. 

d. 

Age.jAge. 

£ 9. 

d. 

Age. 

Age. 

£ 9. 

d. 

Age.jAge. 

£ s. 

d. 

10 

10 

2 17 

1 

15 

35 

4 3 

\ 

20 

67 

9 13 

9 

30 

60 

7 15 

0 

45 

45 

6 7 

4 


15 

3 1 

1 


40 

4 10 

4 

25 

25 

4 0 

10 


67 

9 18 

1 


50 

6 17 

9 


20 

3 5 

7 


45 

4 19 

5 


30 

4 5 

0 

35 

35 

4 19 

0 


55 

7 11 

0 


25 

3 9 

3 


50 

5 11 

3 


35 

4 10 

3 


50 

5 5 

6 


60 

8 9 

6 


30 

3 13 

9 


55 

6 6 

1 


40 

4 17 

4 


45 

5 18 10 


67 

10 11 

1 


39 

3 19 

6 


60 

7 6 

0 


45 

5 6 

2 


50 

6 5 

0 

60 

60 

7 7 

8 


40 

4 6 

10 


67 

9 9 

5 


50 

5 17 10 


55 

6 19 

2 


55 

8 0 

3 


45 

4 15 

11 

20 

20 

3 13 11 


55 

6 12 

6 


GO 

7 18 

6 


60 

8 18 

2 


50 

5 7 

10 


25 

3 17 

5 


GO 

7 12 

5 


67 

10 1 

2 


67 

10 19 

10 


55 

6 2 

8 


30 

4 1 

9 


67 

9 15 

9 

40 

40 

5 11 

9 

55 

55 

8 12 

2 


60 

7 2 

9 


35 

4 7 

3 

30 

30 

4 8 11 


45 

6 19 

9 


60 

9 9 

0 


67 

9 6 

3 


40 

4 14 

6 


35 

4 14 

1 


50 

6 10 

8 


67 

11 8 

5 

15 

15 

8 5 

0 


45 

5 3 

G 


40 

5 0 11 


55 

7 4 

5 

60 

60 

10 4 

9 


20 

3 9 

6 


50 

5 15 

4 


45 

6 9 

G 


60 

8 3 

4 


67 

12 2 

1 


25 

3 13 



55 

6 10 

2 


50 

6 1 

0 


67 

10 5 

G 

67 | 

67 

13 15 

8 


30 I 

3 17 

6 


60 

7 10 

2 


65 

6 15 

5 




_: 

1 



_ 


An addition of 22 per cent., computed upon the premium, is charged upon military persons ; and an 
addition of eleven per cent, on officers on half-pay, officers in the militia, fencibles,-ami the like levies ; 
also on persons not having had the small-pox, or having had the gout. 

Persons preferring the payment of a gross sum or single premium upon an assurance for any certain 
term, are cnargealile in a due proportion to the annual premium for such term. 

Every person making any assurance with the Society, pays 5s. in the name of entrance money ; and 
if the sum assured exceeds 100/., the entrance money is charged after the rate of 5s. for every 100/. Hut 
If the person upon whose life an assurance is proposed, does not appear before the directors, the entrance 
money is charged after the rate of 1/. for every 100/. 

The following are the premiums demanded by the Equitable Society for Insuring 100/., or an equivalent 
annuity on the contingency of o#e life’s surviving the other: —- 


_rv. ■ 

Premium. 

Annuity equivalent to 
100 /. to be paid from 
the Death or the Life 
assured, during the Re¬ 
mainder of the other 
Life. 

Ages. 

Premium. 

Annuity equivalent to 
1001 . to be paid from 
the Death of the Life 
assured, during the Re¬ 
mainder of the other 
Lire. 

Life to be 
assured. 

Life against 
which the 
Assurance is 
to b« made. 

Life to he 
assured. 

Life against 
which the 
Assurance Is 
to be mad®. 



£ ». 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 




£ s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

10 

1 8 

6 

5 

14 

6 

40 


50 

2 12 10 

9 

16 

6 


20 

1 9 

1 

6 

14 

10 



60 

2 9 4 

12 

14 

3 


30 . 

1 8 

3 

7 

14 

11 



70 * 

2 5 11 

'18 

5 

6 


40 

1 7 

8 

9 

5 

6 



80 

2 1 10 

29 

19 

10 


50 

1 6 11 

11 

13 

0 


— 




— 



60 

1 6 

0 

15 

13 

5 

50 


10 

4 0 11 

6 

1 

”4 


70 

1 4 11 

23 

13 

0 



20 

4 1 10 

5 

16 
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It Is stated by Mr. Morgan, In his Account of the Equitable Society already referred to, that the numbei 
of insurances in that institution for terms of years docs not much exceed the one hundredth part of those 
for the whole period of life 5 and that the business of the office at present is almost wholly confined to 
the assurance of persons on their own lives — those on the lives of others , whether for terms or for con¬ 
tinuance, being, in consequence of the commission money allowed to agents and attorneys, engrpsaed by 
the new offices. — ( Account qf the Equitable Society, p. 53.) 

INTEREST and ANNUITIES. Interest is the sum paid by the borrower of a 
sum of money, or of any sort of valuable produpe, to the lender, for its use. 

The rate of interest, supposing the security for and facility of re-posscssing the prin¬ 
cipal, or sum lent, to be equal, must obviously depend on what may be made by the 
employment of capital in industrious undertakings, or on the rate of profit. Where 
profits are high, as in the United States, interest is also high ; and where they are com¬ 
paratively low, as in Holland and England, interest is proportionally low. In fact, the 
rate of interest is nothing more than the nett profit on capital: whatever returns are ob¬ 
tained by the borrower, beyond the interest he has agreed to pay, really accrue to him 
on account of risk, trouble, or skill, or of advantages of situation and connection. 

But besides fluctuations in the rate of interest caused by the varying productiveness 
of industry, the rate of interest on each particular loan must, of course, vary according 
to the supposed solvency of the borrowers, or the degree of risk supposed to be incurred 
by the lender, of either not recovering payment at all, or not recovering it at the stipu¬ 
lated term. No person of sound mind would lend on the personal security of an indi¬ 
vidual of doubtful character and solvency, and on mortgage over a valuable estate, at the 
same rate of interest. Wherever there is risk, it must be compensated to the lender by 
a higher premium or interest. 

And yet, obvious as this principle may appear, all governments have interfered with 
the adjustment of the terms of loans : some to prohibit interest altogether, and others to 
fix certain rates which it should be deemed legal to charge, and illegal to exceed. The 
prejudice against taking interest seems to have principally originated in a mistaken view 
of some enactments of the Mosaical law — (see Michaelis on the Laws of Moses y vol. ii. 
pp. 327—353. Eng. ed.), and a statement of Aristotle, to the effect that, as money did 
not produce money, no return could be equitably claimed by the lender I But whatever 
may have been the origin of this prejudice, it was formerly universal in Christendom ; 
and is still supported by law in all Mohammedan countries. The famous reformer, 
Calvin, was one of the first who saw and exposed the absurdity of such notions—(see an 
extract from one of his epistles in Principles of Political Economy , by the author of this 
work, 3d ed. p. 520.); and the abuses caused by the prohibition, and the growing con¬ 
viction of its impolicy, soon after led to its relaxation. In 1554, a statute was passed 
authorising lenders to charge 10 per cent, interest. In 1624, the legal rate was reduced 
to 8 per cent. ; and in the reign of Queen Anne it was further reduced to 5 per cent., 
at which it still continues. It is enacted, by the statute (12 Ann. c. 16.) making this 
reduction, that “ all persons who shall receive, by means of any corrupt bargain, loan, 
exchange, chevizance, or interest of any wares, merchandise or other thing Whatever, 
or by any deceitful way or means, or by any covin, engine, or deceitful conveyance for 
the forbearing or giving day of payment, for one whole yea* for their money or other 
thing, above the sum of 51. for 100/. for a year, shall forfeit for every such offence, the 
treble value of the monies, or pother things, so lent, bargained,” &c. 

It is needless to waste the reader’s time by entering into any lengthened arguments 
to show the inexpediency and mischievous effect of such interferences. This has been done 
over and over again. It is plainly in no respect more desirable to limit the rath of in¬ 
terest, than it would be to limit the rate of insurance, or the prices of commodities. And 
though it were desirable, it cannot be accomplished. The real effect of all legislative 
enactmentshaving such an object in view, is to increase, not diminish, the rate of Interest. 
When the rate fixed by law is less than the market or customary rate, lenders and bor¬ 
rowers are obliged to resort to circuitous devices to evade the law ; and as these devices 
are always attended with more or less trouble and risk, the rate of interest is propor¬ 
tionally enhanced. During the late war it was not uncommon for a person to be paying 
10 or 12 per cent, for a loan, which, had there been no usury law*, he might have got 
for 6 or 7 per cent. Neither was it by any means uncommon, when the rate fixed by law 
was more than the market rate, for borrowers to be obliged to pay more than they really 
stipulated for. It is singular that an enactment which contradicted the most obvious 
principles, and had been repeatedly condemned by committees of the legislature, should 
have been allowed to preserve a place in the statute book, for so long a period; but at 
length it was substantially repealed by the act 2 & 3 Victoria, e. 37., which exempts bills 
of exchange not having more than 12 months to run, and contracts for loans of money 
above 104, from its operation. 

Distinction of Simple and Compound Interest. — When a loan is made, ft Is usual to stipulate that the 
interest upon ft should be regularly paid at the end of every year, half year, &c. Alban of this sort is 
said to be at simple interest. It is of the essence of such loan, that no part of the interest accruing upon 
it should be added to the principal to form a new principal; and though payment of thf interest were 
not made when it becomes due, the lender would not be entitled to charge interest upon such unpaid 
interest. Thus, suppose 1004 were lent at simple interest at 5 percent., payable at the end of each year; 

3 C 2 
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the lender would, at the end of 3 or 4 years, supposing him to have received no previous payments, he 
entitled to 164 or 20/., and no more. - , . 

Sometimes, however, money or capital Is Invested so that the interest is not paid at the periods when 
it becomes due, but in progressively added to the principal; so that at every term a new principal is 
formed, consisting of the original principal, and the successive accumulations of interest upon Interest. 
Money invested in this wAy is said to be placed at compound interest. \ 

it appears not unreasonable, that when a borrower does not pay the interest he has contracted for, at the 
period when tt is due, he should pay interest upon such interest. This, however. Is not allowed by the law 
of England; nor is It allowed to make a loan at compound interest. But this rule is often evaded, by taking 
a new obligation for the principal with the interest included, when the latter becomes due. Investments at 
compound interest are also very frequent. Thus, If an individual buy into the funds, and regularly buy 
fresh stock with the dividends, the capital will increase at compound interest; and soin ahy similar ense. 

Calculation qf Interest. — Interest is estimated at so much per cent, per -annum, or by dividing the 
principal into 100 equal parts, and specifying how many of these parts are paid yearly, for its use. Thus, 
ft per cent., of 5 parts out of 100, means that ft/, are paid for the use of 1004 for a year, 10/. for the use of 
200/., and % 10s. for the use of 60/. for the same period, and so on. 

Suppose, now, that it is required to find the interest of 210/. 13s. for 3£ years at 4 per cent, simple 
Interest. In this case we must first divide the principal, 210 1. 13s. into 100 parts, 4 of which will bo the 
interest for 1 year; and this being multiplied by 3$ will give the interest for 3$ years. But Instead of 
first dividing by 100, and then multiplying by 4, the result will be the same, and the process more expe¬ 
ditious, if we first multiply by 4, and then divide by 100. Thus,— 

£ *. 

810 13 principal 

4 rate per cent. 


1,00) 8,12 18 ( 8 8 6^ 1 year’s Interest. 


SJ 3 yesrs* interest. 
3 £ a year's iHtarot. 


*29 9 9| 3i yean’Interest. 


It Is atmost superfluous to observe, that the same result would have been obtained by multiplying the 
product of the principal and rate by the number of yeara, and then dividing by 100. 

Hence, to find the Interest of any sum at any rate pqy cent, for a year, multiply the sum by the rate 
per cent., and divide the product by 100. 

To find the interest of any sum for a number of years, multiply Its interost for one year by the number 
of years j or, without calculating Its interest for one year, multiply the principal by the rate per cent, 
ana that product by the number of years, and divide the last product by 100. 

When the interest of any sum is required for a number of days, they must be treated as fractional 
parts Of a year; that is, we must multiply the interest of a year by them, and divide by 365. 

Suppose that it Is required to find the interest of 210/. for 4 years 7 months and 26 days, at 4} per 
cent.— 


Principal - £210 

Itate per cent. - _4 J 

810 


Intercut for 4 years = *37-8000 

6 months = A of 1 year = 4-7V50 

I month = I of 6 month* = *7875 

25 day* * as -6472 


Interest for 1 year . *9-4.5 X 4 = *37-80 do. for 4 years. *43-9597 = *43 19*. 2 id. 

The Interest for 23 days i* 9 - 45 ^-— =’ 64 73; that Is, it is equal to the Interest for a year multiplied by tbe fraction,^. 
Division by 100 is performed by cutting off two figures to the right. 

Many attempts have been made to contrive more expeditious processes than the above for calculating 
Interest. The following ig the best: — 

Suppose it were required to find the interest upon 172 1 for 107 days at 5 per cent. 

This forms what is called in arithmetical books a double rule of three question, and would be stated as 
follows: »- 

* Days. * * Days. 

100 x 365 : 5 :: 172 x 107 : 2/. 10<c. 4*d., the interest required. 

Hence, to find tho interest of any sum for any number of days at any rate per cent., multiply the sum by 
the number of days, and the product by the rate, and divide by 36,500 (365x 100) ; the quotient is the 
interest required. 

When the rate is 6 per cent, or l-20th of the principal, all that is required is to divide the product of 
the aum multiplied by the days by 7.300 (365, the days in a year, multiplied by 20). 

Five per'cent interest being found by this extremely simple process, it is usual in practice to calculate 
4 pe,- cent, interost by deducting l-6th ; 3 per cent, by deducting 2-5ths; 2$ per cent by dividing by 2: 
2 per cent. bv,taking the half of 4, and so on. 

In calculating interest upon accounts current, it is requisite to state the number of days between each 
receipt, or payment, and the date (commonly the31st of December) to which the account current is made 
up. Thus, 172/. paid on the 16th of September, bearing interest to the 31st of December, 107 days. The 
amount of such interest may, then, be calculated as nqpv explained, or by the aid of Tables. The reader 
will find, in the article Bookkeeping (p. 165.) an example of interest on an account current computed as 
above,’without referring to Tables. 

The 80th of June is, after the 31st of December, the most usual date to which accounts current are 
made up, and interest calculated. In West India houses, the 30th of April is the common date, because 
at that season the old crop of pfodqce Is generally sold off, and tbe new begins to arrive. 

It is of great importance, in calculating interest on accouuts current, to be able readily to find the 
number of days from any day in any one month to any day in any other month. This may be done with 
the utmost ease by means of the annexed Table. (See next page ) 

By this Table may be readily ascertained the number of days from any given day in the year to another. 
For Instance, from the 1st of January to the 14tb of August (first and last days included), there are 226 
days. To find the number, look down the column headed January, to Number 14, and then lookalonft in 
a parallel line to the column headed August, you find 226, the number require^. 

To find the number of days between any other two given days, when they are both after the 1st of 
January, the number opposite the 1st day must, of course, be deducted from that opposite to the second. 
Thus, to find the number of days between the 13th of March and the 19th of August, deduct from 231, 
the number in the Table opposite to 19 and under August, 72; the number opposite to 13 and under 
March, and the remainder, 169, is the number required, last day included. 

In leap years, one must be added to the number after the 2%th of February. 

For the mode of calculating discount, or of finding the present values of cumstluo at some fhturedate, 
at simple Interest, see Discount. 

In counting-houads,. Interest Tables are very frequently made, use of. Such publications have, in 
consequence, become very numerous. Most of them have some peculiar recommendation; and. are 
selected according to the object in view. ' . • 

When interest, Instead of beingsimple, is compound, the first year’s or term’s intospst must be (bund. 
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Mid being added to the original principal, makes the principal upon which interest is to be calculated for 
the second year or term ; and the second year’s or term’s interest being added to this last principal, makes 
that upon which interest is to be calculated for the third year or term; and sa on fbrahy numbet^of 
years. - ; • ’ ' • 

But when the number of years is considerable, this process becomes exceedingly cumbersome and 
tedious, and to facilitate it Tables have been constructed, which are subjoined to this article. 

The first of these tables (No, 1.) represents the amount of 1/. accumulating at compound interest, at 3, 
4,4$, Snd 6 per cent, every year, from J year to 70 years, in pounds and decimals of a pound. Now, 
suppose that we wish to know now much 600/. will amount to in 7 years at 4 per cent, fn the column 
marked 4 per cent, and opposite to 7 years, we find 1-315,932/., which shows that 1/. will, if invested at 
4 per cent, compound interest amount to 1-315,932 In 7 years ; and consequently, 500/. will, in the same 
time, and at the same rate, amount to 500 x 1-315,932/. or 657-966/. \ that is 657/. 19s. 4rf. 

For the same purpose of facilitating calculation, the present value of 11. due any number of years 
hence, not exceeding 70, at 3, 3*. 4, 4|, and 5 per cent, compound interest, is given in the subjoined 1 able. 
No. 11. The use of this Table is precisely similar to the one below. Let it, for example, be requtred to 
find the present worth of 600/. due 7 years hence, reckoning compound interest at 4 per cent, Opposite 
to 7 rears, and under 4 per cent., we find‘75291,781/., the present worth ofl/. due at the end of 7 years *, and 
multiplying this sum by 500/., the product, being 379 9689/., or 379/. 19s. 2d., is the answer required. 


Table for ascertaining the Number of Days fVom any one Day In the Year to any other Day. 
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ANNUITIES. 

1. Annuities certain .—When a sum of money is to be paid yearly for a certain 
number of years, it is culled an annuity. The annuities usually met with are either for 
a given number of years, which are called annuities certain ; or they are to be paid so 
long as one or more individuals shall live, and are thence called contingent annuities. ’ 

By the amount of an annuity at any given time, is meant the sum to which it will 
then amount, supposing it to have been regularly improved at compound interest during 
the intervening period. 

The present value of an annuity for any given period, is the sum of the present values 
of all the payments of that annuity. 

Numbers 111. and IV. of the subjoined Tables represent the amount and present value of an annuitvof 
1 /. reckoning compound interest at 2$, 3, 3^, 4, 4$, 5, and 6 per cent, from 1 year to 70. , They, as well as 
Nos. I. and II., are taken from “ Tables ot Interest, Discount, and Annuities, by John Smart, Gent. 4to. 
London, 1726.” They are carried to 8 decimal places, and enjoy the highest character, both here and on 
the Continent, for accuracy and completeness. The original work is now become very scarce. 

The uses of these Tables are numerous ; and they are easily applied. Suppose, for example, it were 
required to tell the amount of an annuity of 50/. a year for 17 years at 4 per cent, compound interest. 

Opposite to*17 (Table III.) in the column of years, and under 4 per cent., is 23 69751,239, being the 
amount of an annuity of 1/. for the given time at the given rate percent.; and this multiplied by 50gives 
1184 8756195, or 1,184/. 17s. (k/.> the amount required. v 3 ** 

Suppose, now, that it is required wbat sum one must pay down to receive an annuity of 5 01. to continue 
for 17 years, compound interest at 4 per cent. ? 

Opposite to 17 years (Table IV. ) and under 4 per cent. Is 12 16566,886, the present value of an annuity 
of It for the given time and at the given rate per cent.} and this multiplied by 50 gives 608*283443, or 
608/. 5s. 8 d., the present value required. 

When it is required to find the time which must elapse, in order that a given sum Improved at a speci¬ 
fied rate of compound interest may increase to some other given sum, divide the latter sum by the former, 
and look for the quotient, or the number nearest to it, in Table No. 1. under the given rate per cent., Mid 
the years opposite to It are the answer. — Thus, 

In what time will 523Z. amount to 1,087/. 5 sAd. at 5 per cent, compound interest ? 

Divide 1087*2794, &c. by 523, and the quotient will be 2-0789, Ac., which under 6 pev cent. In Table I, 
U opposite to 15 years, the time required. ' 

If it had been required to find the time-in which a given annuity, improved at a certain rate of com¬ 
pound interest, would have increased to sotne given sum, the question would have been answered by 
dividing, as above, the given sum by the annuity; and looking for the quotient (not in Table No. I., but) 
in Table No. III., nnder the given rate per cent., it would be found on a line with the time required. 
Thus, 

A. owes 1,0007. and resolvos to appropriate 10/. a year of his income to its discharge,: in what time will 
the debt be extinguished, reckoning compound interest at 4 per cent. ? 
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1,000 divided by lOgives 100, the number in TableNo. Ill, undwMfcrcent., and nearest to tbi#quotient is 
99 - 8265 , &c. opposite to 41 year*, the required time. Had the rate of interest been 5 per cent., the debt 
would have been discharged in somewhat les* than 37 year*. This example 1« given % Dr. Price (An¬ 
nuities, 6tb ed. vol. ii. p. 289.): and on this principle the whole fabric of the sinking fund was constructed. 
Of the abstract truth of the principle there cannot, indeed, be a doubt. But every thing depend* on the 
increasing gums annually produced being Immediately invested on the same terms; and this, when tho 
sum is large, and the period long, is altogether impracticable. 

Let it next be required to find an annuity which, being increased at a given rate of compound interest 
during a given time, will amount to a specified sum: In this case we divide the specified sum by the amount 
‘of 1/. for the time and rate given, as found in Table III., and the quotient is the answer._Thus, 

What annuity will amount to 1,087/. 3*. 7 d. In 15 years at 5 per cent, compound interest ? 

Opposite to 15 years in Table 111., and under 5 per cent., is 21-5786, &c.,the amount of I/, for the given 
time uhd rate ; and dividing 1087*2794, &c. by this sum, the quotient 50*387, &c.,or 60 1. 7s. M., is the an¬ 
nuity required. 

Deferred Annuities are those which do not commence till after a certain number of yqars ; and rever¬ 
sionary annuities , such as depend upon the occurrence of some uncertain event, as the death of an in¬ 
dividual, &c. 

The present value of a deferred annuity is found by deducting, from the value of qn annuity for the 
whole period, tho value of an annuity to the term at which the reversionary annuity is to commence. 
— Thus, 

What is the present value of an annuity of 50/. to continue for 25 years, commencing at 7 years from 
the present time, interest at 4 per cent. Y 

According to Table No. IV., the value of an anuuity of 1/. for 25 years at 4 per cent, is 15*62207,995, and 
that of 1/. for 7 years is6*00205,467, which being deducted from the other, leaves 9*62002,528, which mul¬ 
tiplied by 50 gives 481/., the answer required. 

Supposing the annuity, instead of.being for 25 years, had been a perpetuity, it would have been worth 
1,250/., from which deducting 30 01. 2s., the value of an annuity for 7 years at 4 per cent., there remains 
949/. 18s., the value of the reversion. 

For a selection of problems that may be solved by Tables of annuities certain, see Smart's Tables, pp. 
92—100. 


2. Life Annuities. — After what has been stated in the article on Insurance (Gene¬ 
ral Principles of), respecting Tables of mortality, it will be easy to see how the value 
of a life annuity is calculated. Supposing — to revert to the example given before 
(p. 710.)—that it were required to find the present value of 1/., the receipt of which is 
dependent on the contingency of a person, now 56 years of age, being alive 10 years 
hence, taking the Carlisle Table of mortality, and interest at 4 per cent. : Now, accord¬ 
ing to that Table, of 10,000 persons born together, 4,000 attain to 56, and 2,894 to 66 
years of age. The probability that a person, now 56 years, will be alive 10 years hence, 


is, consequently, ; and the present value of 1/., to be received certain 10 years 

hence being 0*675564/., it follows, that if its receipt be made to depend on a life 
56 years of age, attaining to 66, its value will be reduced by that contingency to 


^’894 x 0 67 5564/, o*48877/., or 9s. 9W. If, then, we had to find the present value 

4,000 1 


of an annuity of 1/. secured on the life of a person now 56, we should calculate in 
this way the present value of each of the 48 payments, which, according to the Carlisle 
Table, he might receive, and their sum would, of course, be the present value of the 
annuity. 

This statement is enough to show the-principle on which all calculations of an¬ 
nuities depend; and this also was, in fact, the method according to which they were 
calculated, till Mr. Simpson and M. Euler invented a shorter and easier process, de¬ 
riving from the value of an annuity at any age, that of an annuity at the next younger 
a^e. There is a considerable discrepancy in the sums at which different authors, and 
different insurance offices, estimate the present value of life annuities payable to persons 
of the same age. This does not arise from any difference in the mode of calculating 
the annuities, but from differences in the Tables of mortality employed.. These can only 
be accurate when they are deduced from multiplied and careful observations made, during 
a long series of years, on a large body of persons ; or when the average numbers of the 
whole population, and of the deaths at every age, for a lengthened period, have been de¬ 
termined with the necessary care. It is to be regretted, that governments, who alono 
have the means of ascertaining the rate of mortality by observations made on a suffi¬ 
ciently large scale, have been singularly inattentive to their duty in this respect. And 
until a very few years since, when Mr. Finlaison was employed to calculate Tables of 
the value of annuities from the ages of the nominees in public tontines, and of individuals 
on whose lives government had granted annuities, all that had been done in this country 
to lay a solid foundation on which to construct the vast fabric of life insurance had been 
the work of a few private persons, who had, of course, but a limited number of observa¬ 
tions to work upon. 

The celebrated mathematician, Dr. Halley, was the first who calculated a Table of 
mortality, which he deduced from observations made at Breslaw, in Silesia. In 1724, 
M. De Moivre published the first edition of his tract on Annuities on Lives. In order 
to facilitate the calculation of their values, M. De Moivre assumed the annual decre¬ 
ments of life to be equal; that is, he supposed that out of 86 (the utmost limit of life on 
his hypothesis) persons born together, one would die every year till the whole were 
extinct. This assumption agreed pretty well with the true values between 30 and 70 
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years of age, as given in Dr. Halley’s Table ; but was very remote from the truth in the 
earlier and later periods. Mr. Thomas Simpson, in his work oh Annuities and Reversions, 
originally published in 1742, gave a Table of mortality deduced from the London bills, 
and Tables founded upon it of the values of annuities. But at the period when this Table 
was calculated, the mortality in London was so much higher than in the rest of the 
country, that the values of the annuities given in it were far too small for general use* 
In 1746, M. Deparcieux published, in his Essai surles Probabilities de la Dureede la Vie 
Humaine — a work distinguished by its perspicuity and neatness — Tables of mortality 
deduced from observations made on the mortuary registers of several religious houses, 
and on lists of the nominees in several tontines. In this work, separate Tables were 
first constructed for males and females, and the greater longevity of the latter rendered 
apparent. M. Deparcieux’s 'lables were a very great acquisition to the science; and arc 
decidedly superior to some that arc still extensively used. Dr. Price’s famous work 
on Amiuities, the first edition of which was published in 1770, contributed powerfully 
to direct the public attention to inquiries of this sort; and was, in this respect, of very 
great utility. Of the more recent works, the best are those of Mr. Baily and Mr. 
Milne, which, indeed, are both excellent. The latter, besides all that was previously 
known as to the history, theory, or practice of the science, contains much new and 
valuable matter; and to it we beg to refer such of our readers as wish to enter fully 
into the subject. 

The Table on which Dr. Price laid the greatest stress, was calculated from the burial 
registers kept in the parish of All Saints in Northampton, containing little more than 
half the population of the town. There can be no doubt, however, as well from original 
defects in the construction of the Table, as from the improvement that has since taken 
place in the healthiness of the public, that the mortality represented in the Northampton 
Table is, and has long been, decidedly above the average rate of mortality in England. 
Mr. Morgan, indeed, the late learned actuary of the Equitable Society,' contended that 
this is not the case, and that the Society’s experience shows that the Northampton Table 
is still remarkably accurate. But the facts Mr. Morgan disclosed in his View of the 
Rise and Progress of the Equitable Society (p. 42. ), published in 1828, are quite at 
variance with this opinion : for he there states, that the deaths of persons insured in the 
Equitable Society, from 50 to 60 years of age, during the 12 years previously to 1828, 
were 839 ; whereas, according to the Northampton Table, they should have been 545 ! 
And Mr. Milne has endeavoured to show (Art. Annuities, new ed. of Ency. Brit .) that 
the discrepancy is really much greater. 

The only other Table used to any extent in England for the calculation of life an¬ 
nuities, is that framed by Mr. Milne from observations made by Dr. Heysham on the 
rate of mortality at Carlisle. It gives a decidedly lower rate of mortality than the 
Northampton Table; and there are good grounds for thinking that the mortality 
which it represents is not very different from the actual rate throughout most parts of 
England; though it cannot be supposed that a Table founded on so narrow a basis 
should give a perfectly fair view of the average mortality of the entire kingdom. 

In life insurance, the first annual premium is always paid at the commencement of the 
assurance, and the others at the termination of each year so long as the party assured 
survives. Hence, at the beginning of the assurance, the whole of the annual premiums 
payable for it exceed the value of an equal annuity on the life by one year’s purchase. 
And, therefore, when the value of ah assurance in present money is given, to find the 
equivalent annual premium during the life, the whole present value must be divided by 
the number of years’ purchase an annuity on the life is worth, increased by 1. Thus, for 
an assurance of 100/. on a life 40 years of age, an office, calculating by the Carlisle 
Table of mortality, and at 4 per cent, interest, requires 53-446/. in present money. Now, 
according to that Table and rate of interest, an annuity on a life just 40 years of age is worth 

15-074 years’ purchase, so that the equivalent annual premium is_=3*325/., 

15 *074 + 1 * 

or 37. 6s. 8 d. The annual premium may, however, be derived directly from the value 
of an annuity on the life, without first calculating the total present value of the assurance. 
— (See Mr. Milne’s Treatise on Annuities or the art. Annuities in the new edition of 
the Ency. Britannica.') 

In order to exhibit the foundations on which Tables of life annuities and insurance 
have been founded in this and other Countries, we have given, in No. V. of the following 
Tables, the rate of mortality that has been observed to take place among 1,000 children 
born together, or the numbers alive at the end of each year, till the whole become ex¬ 
tinct, in England, France, Sweden, &c., according to the most celebrated authorities.* 
The rate of mortality at Carlisle, represented in this Table, is less than that observed any 

* The greater part of this Table was originally published by Dr. Hutton in hia Mathematical Dic¬ 
tionary , art. l.ife Annuities. Mr. Bally Inserted it with additions in his work on Annuities ; and it was 
published, with the column for Carlisle added, in the Report qf the Committee qf the House of Commons 
on Friendly Societies. 
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where else: the rates which approach nearest to it are those deduced from the observations 
already referred to, of M. Deparcieux, and those of Mi Kersseboom, on the nominees of 
life annuities in Holland. 

In order to calculate from this Table the chance which a person of any given age has 
of attaining to any higher age, we have only to divide the number of persons alive at 
such higher age, given in that column of the Table selected to decide the question, by the 
number of persons alive at the given age, and the fraction resulting is the chance. 

We have added, by way of supplement to this Table, Mr. Finlaison’s Table (No. VI.) 
of the rate of mortality among 1,000 children born together, according to the decrement 
of life observed to take place among the nominees in government tontines and life 
annuities in this country, distinguishing males from females. The rate of mortality 
which this Table exhibits is decidedly less than that given in the Carlisle Table; but the 
lives in the latter are the average of the population, while those in the former are all 
picked. The nominees in tontines are uniformly'chosen among the healthiest indi¬ 
viduals ; and none but those wlio oonsider their lives as good ever buy an annuity. 
Still, however, the Table is very curious; and it sets the superiority of female life in a 
very striking point of view. 

Tables VII. and VIII. give the expectation of life, according to the mortality observed 
at Northampton and Carlisle; the former by Dr. Price, and the latter by Mr. Milne. 

The next Table, No. IX., extracted from the Second Report of the Committee of the 
■House of Commons on Friendly Societies , gives a comparative view of the results of 
some of the most celebrated Tables of mortality, in relation to the rate of mortality, the 
expectation of life, the value of an annuity, &c. The coincidence between the results 
deduced from M. Deparcieux’s Table, and that for Carlisle, is very striking. And to 
render the information on these subjects laid before the reader as complete as the nature 
of this work will admit, we have given Tables (Nos. X,—XV.) of the value of an annuity 
of 1Z. on a single life, at every age, and at 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 per cent., according to the 
Northampton and Carlisle Tables; we have also given Tables of the value of an annuity 
of 11, on 2 equal lives, and 2 lives differing by 5 years, at 3, 4, 5, and 6 per cent., 
according to the same Tables. It is but seldom, therefore, that our readers will require 
to re$ort to any other work for the means of solving the questions that usually occur in 
practice with regard to annuities; and there are not many works in which they will find 
so good a collection of. Tables. — We subjoin one or two examples of the mode of using 
the Tables of life annuities. 

Suppose it were required, what ought a person, aged 45, to give, to secure an annuity 
of 501. a year for life, interest at 4 per cent., according to the Carlisle Table ? 

In Table No. XI., under 4 per cent., and opposite 45, is 14'104, the value of an 
annuity of 1Z., which being multiplied by 50, gives 705*2, or 705Z. 4s., the value re¬ 
quired. According to the Northampton Table, the annuity would only have been 
worth 614/. 3s. 

The value of an annuity on 2 lives of the same age, or on 2 lives differing by 5 years, 
may bo found in precisely the same way. 

Some questions in reversionary life annuities admit of an equally easy solution. Thus, 
suppose it is required to find the present value of A.’s interest in an estate worth 100/. 
a year, falling to him at the death of B., aged 40, interest 4 per cent, according to the 
Carlisle Table? 

The value of the perpetuity of 100Z. a year, interest 4 per cent, is 2^500Z.; and the 
vhiue of an annuity of 100/. on a person aged 40, interest at 4 per cent,, is 1,507/. 8s.. 
which deducted from 2,50Q/. leaves 992Z. 12s., the present value required. 

A person, aged 30, wishes to purchase an annuity of 50/. for his wife, aged 25, pro¬ 
vided she survive him; what ought he to pay for it, interest at 4 per cent, according to 
the Carlisle Table? 

The value of an annuity of 1Z. on a life aged 30 is 16*852Z.; from which subtracting 
the value of an annuity of 1Z. on 2 joint lives of 25 and SO, 14*339, the difference, 
2-513 x 50 — 125*650, or 125/- 13s., the sum required. 

For the solution of the more complex cases of survivorship, which do not often occur 
in practice, recourse may* be had to the directions in Mr. Milne’s Treatise on Annuities, 
ana other works of that description. To attempt explaining them here would lead us 
into details quite inconsistent with the objects of this work. 
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Tables of Interest and Annuities. 

I. Table showing the Amount of £1 improved at Compound Interest, at 2$, 3, 3$, 4, 4$, 6, and G 
per Cent, at the End of every Year, from 1 to 70. 


t 

2J per Cent 

3 per Cent 

SJper Cent 

4 per Cent 

4|per Cent. 

5 per Cent. 

6 per Cent. 

1 

1-02500,000 

1-03000,000 

1-03500,000 

1-04000,000 

1-04500,000 

1 06000,000 

1-06000,000 

9 

1*05062,500 

1-06090,000 

1-07122,500 

1*08160,000 

1-09202,500 

1 10250,000 

1-12360,000 

3 

1-07G89.0G2 

1-09272,700 

1-10871,787 

1-12486,40C 

114116,612 

1*15762,500 

1-19101,600 

4 

W0381.289 

1-12550,881 

1-14752,300 

1-16985,856 

1-19251,860 

1-21550,625 

1-26247.696 

6 

1-13140,821 

1-16927,407 

1-18708,631 

1*21665,29C 

1-24618,194 

1-27528,166 

1-33822,558 

G 

1-15969,342 

1-19405,230 

1-22925,533 

1-26531,905 

1-30226,012 

1*34009.564 

1*41851,911 

7 

1-18868,575 

1-22987,387 

1-27227,926 

1-31593,178 

1-36086,183 

1-40710,042 

1-50363 026 

8 

1-21840,290 

1-26677,008 

1-31680,904 

1-36856,9a5 

1-42-210,061 

1-47745,544 

1-59384,807 

9 

1-24886,297 

1-30477,318 

1 -36289,735 

1*42331,181 

1-48609,514 

1-55132,822 

1 68947.896 

10 

1-28008,454 

1-34391,638 

1*41059*676 

1-48024,428 

1-65296,942 

1*62889,463 

1*79084,770 

11 

1-31208,666 

1*38423,387 

1-45996,972 

1-53945,406 

1-62285,305 

1-71033,936 

1-89829,856 

12 

1 34488,882 

1-42576,089 

1-61106,866 

1-6)103,222 

1*6'..588,143 

1 79585,633 

2 01219,647 

13 

1-37851,104 

1-46853,371 

1-56395,606 

1-66507,351 

J-77219,610 

1-88564,914 

2*13292,826 

14 

1-41297,382 

1-51258,972 

1-61869,452 

1-73167,645 

1-85194,492 

1-97993,160 

2-26090,396 

15 

1-44829,817 

1-55796,742 

1-07534,883 

1 -80094,351 

1 -93528,244 


2 07892,818 

239655,819 

16 

1-48450,562 

1 *60470,G44 

1-73398,604 

1-87298,125 

2 02237,015 


2-18287,459 

254035,168 

17 

1-52161,826 

1-65284,763 

1 *79467,555 

1-94790,050 

2-11337,681 


2-29201,832 

2-69277,279 

18 

1-55865,872 

1.70243,306 

1-85748,920 

2-02581,652 

2-20847,877 


2-40661,923 

2-85433.915 

19 

1-59865,019 

1-75350,605 

1-92250,132 

2 10684.918 

2-30786.031 


2-52695,020 

3-02559,950 

20 

1-63861,644 

1-80611,123 

1-98978,886 

2-19112,314 

2 41171,402 

2G5320,771 

3-20713,647 

21 

1-67958,185 

1*86029,457 

2-05943,147 

2-27870.807 

2-52024,116 

2 78596,259 

3-39956,360 

22 

1-72157,140 

1-91610,341 

2-13161,158 

2-36991,879 

2-63365,20] 


2-92526,072 

3-60353,742 

23 

1-76461,068 

] -97358,651 

2-20611,448 

246471,555 

275216,635 

3-07152,376 

3-81974,966 

24 

1-80872,585 

2-03279,411 

2-28332,849 

2 56330,417 

2-87601,883 


3-22609,994 

4-04893,464 

23 

1-85394,410 

2-09377,793 

2-36324,498 

2 66583,633 

3-00543,446 

I 

3-38635,494 I 

4-29187,072 

26 

1 -90029,270 

2-15659,127 

2-44595,856 

277246,979 

3'J 4067,901 


3-65567,269 

4-54938,296 

27 

1-94780,002 

2 22128,901 

2-53166,711 

2-88336,858 

3*28200,956 


3 73345,632 


4-82234,594 

/ 

28 

1-99649,502 

228792,768 

262017,696 

2-99870^32 

3*42969,999 


3-92012,914 


5-11168.67C 

1 

29 

2-04640,739 

235656,551 

2-71187,798 

3-11865,145 

3-58403,649 


4-11613,560 

I 

6-41838,790 

1 

30 

2 09756,758 

2-42726,247 

2-80679,370 

3-24339,751 

3-74531,813 


432194,238 

1 

5-74349,117 

1 

31 

2 15000,677 

2-50000,035 

2-90503,148 

3-37313,341 

3-91335,745 


4-53803,949 


6-08810,064 


32 

2-20375,694 

2-57508,276 

3-00670,759 

3-50805,875 

4*08998,104 


4-76494,147 


6 45338,668 


33 

2 25885,086 

265233,524 

3 11194,235 

3-64838,110 

4-27403,018 


5*00318,854 


6-84058,988 


34 

2 315.12,213 

2-73190,530 

3-22086,033 

3-79431,634 

4-46636,154 


5-25334,797 


7 25102,528 


35 

2 37320,519 

2-81386,245 

3-33359.045 

3-94608,899 

4-60734,781 


5-51601,537 


7-68608,679 


36 

2-43253,532 

2-89827,833 

3-45026,611 

4-10393,255 

4 87737,846 


6-79181,614 


8*14725,200 


37 

2*49334,870 

3-98522,668 

3-57102,543 

4-26808,986 

5-09680,049 


6*08140,694 


8-63608,712 


38 

2*55568,242 

307478,348 

3-69601,132 

443881,345 

5 32621,921 


G-38547,729 


9-15435,235 


39 

261957,448 

3 16702,698 

3-82537,171 

4-61636,599 

5-56589,908 


6-70475,115 


9-70350.749 


40 

2-68506,384 

3-26203,779 

3-95925.972 

4-80102,063 

6-81636,454 


7 03998,871 

10-28571,794 


41 

2-752L9.043 

3-35989,893 

4 09783,381 

4-99306,145 

6-07810,094 


7-39198,815 

10 90286,101 


42 

2 82099,520 

3-46009,589 

4-24125,799 

5-19278,391 

6-35161,.548- 


7-76158,755 

11-55703,267 


43 

2-89152,008 

3-56451,677 

4-38970,202 

5-40049,527 

6-G3743.818 


8 14966,693 

12-25045,463 


44 

296382,808 

3-67145,227 

4 54334,160 

5-61651,508 

6-93612,290 


8-16715,028 

12 98548,191 


45 

3-03790,328 

3-78159,584 

4-70235,855 

6-84117,568 

7-24824,843 


8-98500,779 

13-76461,083 


46 

3-11385,086 

3-89501,372 

4-86694,110 

6-07482,271 

7-57441,961 


9-43425,818 

14-59048,748 


47 

319169,713 

4-01189,503 

5-03728,404 

0-31781,562 

7-91626,849 


9-90597,109 

15-46591,673 


48 

3-27148,956 

4 13225,188 

5*21358,898 

0-57052,824 

8-27145,657 

10-40126,965 

16*89387,173 


49 

3-35327,680 

4-25621,944 

5-39606,459 

6-83334,937 

8-64367,107 

10-92133,313 

17*37750,403 


60 

3*43710,872 

4-38390,602 

5-58492,686 

7-10668,335 

903263,627 

10-46739,978 

18*42015,427 


51 

3-52303,644 

4-51542,320 

5-78039,930 

7-39095,068 

9-43910,490 

12-04076,977 

19-52536,363 


52 

3-61111,235 

4*65088,590 

5-98271,327 

7-68658,871 

9-86386,463 

12*64280,826 

20-69688,534 


03 

3-70139,016 

4-79041,247 

6 19210,824 

7-99405,226 

10-30773,853 

13-27494,868 

21-93869,846 


54 

3-79392,491 

4-93412,485 

6-40883,202 

8-3138M35 

10-77158,677 

13 93869,611 

23-25502,037 


55 * 

3*98877,303 

5*08214,859 

6-63314,114 

8-64636,692 

11*25630,817 

14-63563,092 

24-65032,159 


56 

3-98599,236 

5-23401,305 

6-86530,108 

8-99222,160 

11-76284,204 

15-36741,246 

26*12934,089 


57 

4-08564,217 

5*39165,144 

7-10558,662 

935191,046 

12-29216,993 

16 13578,308 

27 69710,134 


, 58 

4-18778,322 

5-65340,098 

7-35428,215 

9-72598,688 

12-84531,758 

16-94257,224 

29-35892,742 


' 69 ■ 

4*29247,780 

5-72000,301 

7-61168,203 

10*11502,636 

13-42335,687 

17-78970,085 

31-12046,307 


60 

4-39978,975 

6-89160,310 

787809*090 

10-61962,741 

14 02740,793 

18*67918,589 

32-98769,085 


61 

4-50978,419 

6-06835,120 

8-15382,408 

10-94041,251 

14-65864,129 

19-61314,619 

34-96695,230 


62 

4*62252,910 

6-25040,173 

8-43920,798 

11-37802,901 

15-31828,014 

20-69380,245 

37*06496,944 


63 

473809.233 

6 43791,379 

8-73468,020 

11-83315,017 

16 00760,275 

21 62349,257 

39-28886,761 


64 

4 85654,464 

6-63105,120 

9-04029,051 

12-30647,617 

16-72794,487 

22-70466,720 

41-64619,967 


65 

4-97795,826 

6-82998,273 

9*85670,068 

12*79873,522 

17-48070,239 

28*83990,056 

44-14497,166 


66 

610240,721 

7 03488,222 

9-68418,520 

13-31068,463 

18-26733,400 

26-03189,559 

46-79366,994 


67 

5-22996,739 

7*24592,868 

10-02313,168 

13*84311,201 

19*08936,403 

26-28349,036 

49-60129,014 


68 

6-36071,658 

7-46330,654 

10-37394,129 

14*39683,649 

19*94838,541 

27 59766,488 

52-57736,755 


69 

6-49473,449 

7*68720,574 

10*73702,924 

14-97270,995 

20-84606,276 

28-97754,813 

55-73200,960 


70 

5-63210,286 

7-91782,191 

11*11282,526 

15-57161335 

21*78413,553 

30-42642,553 

59 07593,018 
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if. Table showim? the Present Value of £1 receivable at the End of any given Year, from 1 to 70 
reckoning Compound Interest at 2$, 3, 3$, 4, 4$, 5, and G per Cent. 


h 

2^ per Cent. 

3 per Cefit. 

3} per Cent. 

4 per Cent. 

4Jper Cent. 

5 per Cent. 

6 per CentJ 

i 

0-97560,976 

0-97087,379 

0-96618,357 

0-9G 153,846 

0*95693,780 

0*96238,095 

0 94339,623 ! 

2 

'95181,440 

•94259,591 

•93351,070 

•92455,G21 

•91572,995 

•90702,948 

•88909,644 1 

3 

*92859,941 

•91514,166 

90194,270 

•88899,636 

•87629,660 

•86388,760 

•83961,928 ] 

4 

*90595,064 

*88848,705 

•87144,223 

*85480,419 

•83856,134 

*82270,247 

•79209,366 | 

6 

•88385,429 

•86260,878 

•84197,3t7 

•82192,711 

•80245,105 

•78352,616 

•74725,817 j 

6 

•86229,687 

•83748.426 

*81350,064 

•79031,453 

•76789,674 

•74621,640 

•70496,054 

7 

*84126^524 

•81309,151 

■78509,096 

•75991,781 

•73482,846 

•71068,133 

•66505,711 

8 

•82074,657 

•78940,923 

*75041,156 

•73069,020 

•70318,513 

•67683,936 

•62741,237 

9 

*80072^836 

•76641,673 

•73373,097 

•70258,674 

*67290,443 

•64400,892 

•69189,846 

10 

•78119.840 

•74409,391 

*70891,881 

*67556,417 

*64392,768 

•61391,325 

•55839,478 

11 

*76214,478 

•72242,12G 

•68494,571 

*64958,093 

•61619,874 

•58467,929 

•52678,753 

12 

•74355,589 

*70137,988 

*66178,330 

•62459,705 

•58966,386 

•55683,742 

•49696,936 

13 

*72542,088 

•0809%131 

•63940,415 

*60057,409 

•56427,164 

*53032,135 

•46883,902 

14 

*70772,720 

•66111,781 

•61778,179 

*57747,508 

•53997,286 

•50506,795 

*44230,096 

15 

•69046,556 

•64186,195 

•59689,062 

•55526,450 

•51672,044 

•48101,710 

•41726,506 

• 16 

*67362,493 

*62310,694 

•57670,591 

•53390,818 

•49446,932 

•45811,152 

•39364,628 

17 

'C5719,506 

*60501,645 

•55720,378 

•51337,325 

•473)7,639 

•43629,669 

•37136,442 

18 

•64116,594 

•58739,461 

•53836,114 

•49362,812 

•45280,037 

•41552,065 

•35034,379 

19 

•62552,772 

•67028,603 

•52015,569 

•47+64,242 

•43330,179 

•89573,396 

•33051,301 

20 

•6*027,094 

•55367,575 

•50256,588 

•45638,695 

•414G4,28G 

•37688,948 

*31180,473 

21 

•59538,629 

53754,928 

•48557,090 

•43883,360 

•39678,743 

•35894,236 

•29415,540 

22 

•58086,4G7 

•52189,250 

•46915,003 

•42195,539 

*37970,089 

•34184,987 

•27750,510 

23 

*56669,724 

•50669,175 

•45328,563 

•40572,633 

•36335,013 

•32557,131 

*26179,726 

24 

*55287,535 

•49193,374 

•43795.713 

•39012,147 

•34770,347 

•31006,791 

•24697,855 

25 

•53939,059 

*47760,556 

•42314,699 

•37511,680 

•33273,000 

•29530,277 

•23299,863 

2 G 

•52623,472 

•46369,473 

•40883,767 

*36068.923 

*31840,248 

•28124,073 

*21981,003 

27 

*51339,973 

•45018,906 

•39501,224 

•34681,657 

•30469,137 

•26781,832 

•20736,795 

28 

•50087,778 

•43707,675 

•38165,434 

•33347,747 

•29157,069 

*25509,364 

1956.3,014 

29 

•48866,125 

•42434,636 

•30874,815 

•32065,141 

•27901.502 

•24294,632 

*18455,674 

30 

*47674,269 

•41198,670 

•35627,841 

•30831,867 

•26700,001 

*23137,745 

*17411,013 

31 

•46511,481 

•39998,714 

•34423,035 

•29616,026 

•25550,241 

•22035,947 

*16425,484 

32 

•45377,055 

•38833,703 

•33258,971 

■28505,794 

•24449,991 

•20986,617 

•15495,740 

33 

•44270,298 

•37702,625 

■32134,271 

•27409,417 

•23397,121 

•19987,254 

•14618,62*2 

34 

•43100,534 

•36004,490 

•31047,605 

•2635.5,209 

•22389,689 

*19035,480 

•13791,153 

35 

•42137,107 

•35538,340 

•29997,086 

•25341,547 

•21425,444 

•18129,029 

•13010,522 

3G 

•41109,372 

•34503,243 

*28983,272 

*24366,872 

*20502,817 

•17265,741 

•12274,077 

37 

•40106,705 

•33198,294 

•28003,161 

•23429 685 

•19619,921 

•16443,563 

•11579,318 

38 

•39128,492 

•32522,G15 

27056,194 

•22628,543 

•18775,044 

•15660,536 

•10923,885 

39 

•38174,139 

•31575,355 

■26141,250 

•21662,061 

•179G6.549 

•14914,797 

•10305,552 

40 

•37243,062 

•30656,684 

•25257,247 

•20828,904 

•17192,870 

•14204,568 

•09722,219 

41 

•36334,695 

•29762,800 

•24403,137 

•20027,792 

■16452,507 

•13528,160 

•69171,905 

41 

•35448,483 

•28895,922 

•23577,910 

•19257,493 

•15744,026 

•12883,962 

•C8652.740 

43 

•34583,886 

•28054,294 

•22780,590 

*18516,820 

•15066,054 

•12270,440 i 

► -08162,902 

44 

•33740,376 

•27237,178 

•22010,231 

*17804,635 

•14417,276 

•11686,133 

*07700,908 

45 

32917,440 

*26443,862 

•21265,924 

•17119,841 

•13796,437 

•11129,651 

•07265,007 

46 

•32114,576 

•25673,652 

•20546,787 

•16461,386 

•13202,332 

•10599,668 

•06853,781 

47 

•31331,294 

•24925,877 

•19851,968 

•15828,256 

•12633,810 

•10094,921 

•06465,831 

48 

•30567,116 

•24199,880 

•19180,645 

•15219,476 

•12089,771 

•09614,211 

•06099,840 

49 

•29821,576 

•23495,029 

•18532,024 

•14634,112 

•11569,158 

•09156,391 

*05754,566 

50 

•29094,221 

•22810,708 

•17905,337 

•14071,202 

•11070,965 

•08720,373 

•05428,836 

I 1 

•28384,606 

•22146,318 

•17299,843 

•13530,059 

*10594.225 

•08305,117 

•05121,544 

62 

•27692,298 

•21501,280 

•16714,824 

•13009,672 

•10138,014 

1 *07909,635 

•04831,645 

53 

•27016,876 

•20875,029 

1 *16149,589 

•12509,300 

*09701,449 

•07532,986 

•04558,156 

54 

•26357,928 

•20267,019 

•15603,467 

•12028,173 

•09283,683 

.07174.272 

•04300,147 

55 

•25715,062 

•19676,717 

•15075,814, 

•11565,551 

•08883,907 

•06832,640 

•04056,742 

56 

•25087,855 

•19103,609 

•14566,004 

•11120,722 

•08501,347 

•06507,276 

'03827,115 

57 

| ‘24475,957 

•18547,193 

*14073,433 

•10693,002 

•08135,260 

• *06197,406 

•03G 10,486 

58 

•23878,982 

•18006,984 

•13597,520 

•10281,733 

•07784,938 

•05902,291 

•03406,119 

59 

•23296,568 

•17482,508 

•13137,701 

•09880,282 

07449,701 

•05021,230 

*03213,320 

60. 

•22728,359 

•10973,309 

•12693,431 

•09506,040 

*07128,901 

•05353,552 

•03031,434 

61 

•22174,009 

•16478,941 

•12264,184 

■09140,423 

•06821,915 

•05098,621 

*02859.843 

62 

•21633,179' 

•15998,972 

•11849,453 

•08788,868 

•06528,148 

*04855,830 

•02G97 965 

63 

*21105,641 

•15632,982 

•11448,747 

•08450,835 

•06247,032 

*04624,600 

*02545,250 

64 

•20590,771 

•15080,565 

•11061,591 

•08125,803 

•05978,021 

•04404,381 

•02401,179 

65 

•20088,657 

•14641,325 

•10687,528 

•07813,272 

•05720,594 

*04194,648 

•02265,26+ 

66 

I - *19598,593 

•14214,879 

•10326,114 

•07512,760 

•05474,253 

•03994,903 

•02137,041 

67 

•19120,578 

• -13800,853 

•09976,922 

•07223,809 

05238,519 

•03804,670 

•02016,077 

68 

•18654,223 

•13398,887 

*09639,538 

•06945,970 

I 05012.937 

*03623,495 

•01901,959 

69 

•181&,242 

•13008,628 

•09313,563 

•06678,818 

•04797,069 

•03450,948 

•01794.3(1 

70 

•17755,358 

•12G29,736 

•08998,612 

•06421,940 

_ 

•04590,497 

•03286,017 

•01692,737 






INTEREST AND ANNUITIES: 


III. Tabic showing the Amount of an Annuity of]/, per Annum, improved at Compound Interest, at 


\i\ I II 

§ piper Cent. |3 perCent. SjperCent. 4 per Cent. 4Jper Cent. 5 per Cent. 6 per Cent. 


1 1 1.00000,000 

2 2 02500,000 

3 3*07562,500 

4 4-15251,562 

5 5*25632,852 

6 6-38773,673 

7 7-54743,015 

8 8-73611,590 

9 9-95451,880 

10 11-20338,177 

11 12*48346,631 

12 13-79555,297 

13 15 14044,179 

14 16-51895,284 

16 1793192,666 

16 19-38022,483 

17 20-86473,045 

18 22-38634,871 

19 23-94600,743 

20 25-54465,761 

21 27 18327,405 

‘22 28-86285,590 

23 30-58442,730 

24 32-34903,798 

25 34-15776,393 

26 36-01170,803 

27 37 91200,073 

| 28 39-85980,075 

I 29 41-85629,577 

30 4390270,316 

31 4600027,074 

32 48-15027,751 

33 60*35403,445 

34 52-61288,531 

35 54-92820,744 

36 57-30141,263 

37 6973394,794 

38 62 22729,664 

39 64-78297,906 

40 67-40255,354 

41 70-08761,737 

42 72-83980,781 

43 75-66080,300 

44 78-55232,308 

45 91-51613,116 

46 84 55403,443 

47 87-66788,529 

48 90-85958,243 

49 94-13107,199 

50 97-48434,879 

51 100-92145,751 

52 10444449,395 

53 108 05500,629 

54 111-75699,645 

65 115-55092,136 

66 119 43969,440 

57 123*42568,676 

58 127*51132,893 

59 131-69911,215 

60 135 99158,995 

61 140-39137,970 

62 144-90116,419 

63 149*52369,380 

64 154-26178,563 

65 159 11833,027 

66 164-09628,853 

67 169-19869,574 

68 174.-42866,313 

69 179-78937,971 

70 185-28411,421 


1 - 00000,000 

2- 03000,000 

3- 09090,000 

4 18362,700 

6-309J3,681 

6- 46840,988 

7- 66246,218 

8- 89233,605 
1015910,613 

11- 46387,931 

12- 80779,569 
14 19202,956 
1561779,045 

17- 08632,416 

18- 59891,389 

20- 15688,130 

21- 76158,774 
23-41443,677 
25 11686,844 
26-87037,449 

28-67648,572 
3053678,030 
32-43288,370 
34-42647,022 
36*45926 432 
38-55304,225 
40-70963,352 
42-93092.252 
45-21885,020 
47-57541,671 

50-00267,818 
52-50275,852 
55-07784,128 
57-73017,652 

60-46208,181 
G3-27594,427 
66-17422,259 
69-15944,927 
72-23423,275 
75-40125,973 

78-66329,753 
82-02319,645 
85-48389,234 
89-04840,911 
92-71986,139 
96*50145,723 
100 39650,095 
104-40839,598 
108 54064,78^ 
11279686,729 

117 18077,331 
121*69619,651 
126-34708,240 
131-13749,488 
136-07161,972 
141-15376,831 
146-38838,136 
151-78003,280 
157-33343.379 
163,05343,680 

168-94503,991 
17501339,110 
181-26379,284 
187*70170,662 
194-33275,782 
201-16274,055 
208 19762,277 
215-44355,145 
222-90685,800 
230-69406,374 


1 - 00000,000 

2- 03500,000 

3- 10622,500 

4- 21494,287 

5.36246,588 

6.55015,218 

7-77940,751 

9- 051G8,677 

10- 36849,581 

11- 73139,316 

1314199,192 

14-60196,164 

16- 11303,030 

17- 67698,036 
19-29568,088 
2097102,971 
22 70501,575 
24-49969,130 
26-35718,050 
28-27968,181 

30*26947,068 
32-32890,215 
34-46041,373 
36-66652,821 
38-94985,GG9 
41-31310,168 
43-75906,024 
46-29062,734 
48-91079,930 
51 62267,728 

54.42947,098 
57-33450,247 
60 34121,005 
63.45315,240 
66-G7401,274 
70 00760,318 
73-45786,930 
77*02889,472 
80 72490,604 
84-55027,775 

88-50953,747 
92-60737,128 
96-84862,928 
101-23833,130 
105-78167,290 
110-48403,145 
115 35097,255 
12038825,659 
125-60184,557 
130-99791,016 

136-58283,702 

142-36323,631 

148-34594,958 

154-53805,782 

160-94688,984 

167*58003,099 

174-44533,207 

181-55091,869 

188-90520,085 

196*51688,288 

204-39497,378 

212-54879,786 

220-98800,579 

229-72258*599 

238-76287,650 

248-11957,718 

257-80376,988 

267-82689,406 

278-20083,535 

288-93786,459 


1 - 00000,000 

1-04000,000 

3- 12160,000 

4- 24646,400 

5- 41632,256 

6- 63297,646 

7- 89829,448 

9-21422,620 

10-58279,531 

12- 00610,712 

13- 48035,141 
15-02580,546 
16 62683,7G8 
18-29191,119 

20- 02358,764 

21- 82453,114 
23 69751,239 
25 G4541,288 
27 67122,940 

29-77807,8.58 

31-96920,172 
34-24796,979 
36-61788,858 
39-082G0.413 
41-64590,830 
44-31174,463 
47 08421,441 
49-96758,299 
52-96628,631 
56 08493,776 

5932833,527 
62-70146,868 
66-20952,743 
69-85790,853 
73-65222,487 
77 59831,387 
8170224,042 
85-97033,628 
90-40914,973 
95 02651,572 

99-82653,635, 
104-81959,780 
110-01238,171 
115 41287,6,8 
121-02939,206 
120-87056,774 
132 94539,045 
139-26320,607 
145-83373,431 
152'06708,368 

15977376,703 
167 16471,771 
174-85130,642 
182-84535,868 
191 15917,302 
199-80553,994 
208 79776,154 
218-14967,200 
227-87565,888 
237-99068,524 

248-51031,265 
259-45072,51G 
270-82875,416 
282-66190,433 
294-96838,050 
307-76711,572 
321 07780,035 
334-92091,236 
349-31774,886 
364-29045,881 


1 - 00000,000 

2 04500,000 

3 13702,500 
4-27819,112 
5 47070,973 
6-71689,166 
801915,179 

9- 38001,362 

10- 80211,423 

12- 28920,937 

13- 84117,879 
15-46403,184 

17- 15991,327 

18- 93210,937 
20-78405,429 
22-71933,073 
24-74170,089 
26-85508,370 
29 06356,246 
31-37142,277 

33-78313,680 
3630337,795 
38-93702,996 
41-68919,631 
44 56521,014 
47*57064,460 
50-71132,361 
5399333,317 
57 42303,316 
61-00706,966 

6475238,779 

68-66624,524 

7275622,628 

77-03025,646 

81-49661300 

86-16396,581 

91-04134,427 

96-13820,476 

101-46442,398 

107-03032,306 

112-84668,759 
118-92478,854 
125-27640,402 
131 91384,220 
138*84996,510 
146-09821,353 
15367263,314 
161-58790,103 
169-85935,720 
178 50302,828 

187 53566,455 ' 
19G-97476.946 ! 
206 83863,408 1 
217-14637,261 ! 
227*91795,938 ' 
239 17426,755 
250 93710,959 ! 
263-22927,953 ; 
276-07459,710 i 
289-49795,397 

303-52536,190 ! 

318*18400,319 : 

333-50228,333 

349-50988,608 

366-23783,096 

383*71853,335 

401-98586,735 

421-07523,138 

441 02361,679 

461*86967,955 


100000,000 

2- 05000,000 

3- 15250,000 
4 31012,500 

5- 52563,125 

6- 80191,281 
8 14200,845 
9-54910,888 

11 02656,432 
12-57789,254 

14-20678,716 
16-91712,652 
17*71298,285 
1959863,199 
21-57856,359 
23 65749,177 
25-84036,636 
28-13238,467 

30-53900,391 
33-06595,410 

35-71925,181 
38 50521,440 
41-43047,512 
44-50199,887 
47-72709,882 

61- 11345,376 
54 66912,645 
58-40268,277 

62- 32271,191 
66-43884,750 

70*76078,988 
75-29882,936 
80-06377,083 
85*06695,937 
90-32030,734 
95-83632,271 
101-62813,884 
107-70954,579 
114 09502,308 
120-79977,423 

127-83976,294 

136-23175,109 

142-99333,864 

151-14300,558 

159-70015,586 1 

168-68516,365 ! 

178-11942,183 : 

188*02539,292 

198-42666,257 

209-34799,570 

220-81589,548 
23285616,526 
245-49897,352 J 
258-77392,220 : 
272-71261,831 I 
287-34824,922 ■ 
302-71566,168 • 
318 85144,477 - 
335 79401,700 I 
353-58371,785 I 

372-26290,375 I 

391 87604,893 I 

412*46985,138 < 

434 09334,395 

456-79801,115 

480-63791.170 

505-66980,729 

531-95329,765 

559-55096,254 

588*52851,066 


1 - 00000,000 

2-06000,000 

3- 18360,000 

4- 37461,600 

5- 63709,296 

6.97531,854 

8- 39383,765 

9- 89746,791 
11-49131,598 
13 18079,494 

14-97164,264 
16-86994,120 
18-88213,767 
21-01506,593 
23-27590,988 
25 67252,808 
28-21287,976 
30-90565,255 
33 75999,170 
36-78559,120 

39 99272,668 
4339229,028 
46-99582,769 
50-81557,735 
54-86451,200 
69-15638,272 
63-70576,508 
08 52811,162 
73 63979,832 
79 05818,622 

84-80167,739 
90-88977.803 
9734316,471 
104 18376,460 
111-43477,987 
119-12080,666 
127 26811,866 
135-90420,578 
14505845,813 
154-76196,562 

165-04768,3.56 
175 95054,457 
187-50757,724 
19975803*188 
212 74351,379 
226 50812,462 
241-09861,209 
256*56452,882 
272-95840,055 
290*33590,458 

308-75605,R86 
328-28142,239 
348-97830,773 
370-91700,620 
394 17202,657 
418-82234,816 
444 95108,905 
472-64879,039 
502 00771,782 
533 12818,089 

666-11587,174 
601 08282,404 
638 14779,349 
67T*43G66,110 
719 08286,076 
763-22783,241 
810-02150,236 
859-62279,249 « 
l 912-200l6,0Q4 ! 
967*93216,964 I 
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IV. Table showing tho Present Value of an Annuity ofl/. per Annum, to continueilbi* any giveu 
Number of Years, from 1 to 70, reckoning Compound Interest at 8J, 3,3$, 4, 4£, 3, and 6 per Cent 


s 

>* 

1 

2 

3 

4 
& 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
lft 
10 

17 

18 
10 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 
2ft 
20 

27 

28 


31 

32 

33 

34 
3ft 
30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
4ft 
40 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 
56‘ 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 


67 

68 

69 

70 


2} per Cent. 

3 per Cent. 

Sjper Cent. 

4 per Cent. 

4Jper Cent. 

5 per Cent. 

6 per Cent. 

0-97560^76 

1- 92742,415 

2- 85602,356 

3- 76197,421 

4- 64582,849 

5- 50812,536 

6- 34939,060 

7- 17013,717 
797086,553 

8- 75206,393 

9- 51420,871 

10- 25776,460 

10- 98318,497 

11- 69091,217 

12 38137,773 

13 05500,266 

13- 71219,772 

14- 35336,363 
14-97889,134 
15 58916,228 

16-18454,857 

16- 76543,824 

17- 33211,048 

17- 88498,583 

18- 42437,642 

18- 95061,114 

19- 46401,087 

19- 96488,865 

20- 45354,991 
2093029,259 

2139540,741 

21- 84917,796 

22- 29188,093 

22- 72378,628 

23 14515,734 

23- 55625,107 
23-95731,811 

24 34860,304 
2473034,443 

25 19277,505 

25- 46612,200 
2582060,683 

26- 16644,669 
26-50384,945 

26- 83302,386 
27 15416,962 

27- 46748,265 

27- 77315,371 

28- 07186,947 
28-36231,168 

28-64615,774 

28- 92308,072 

29- 19324,948 
-29*45682,877 

29- 71397,928 
29*96485,784 

30- 20961,740 
30-44840,722 
30-68137,290 

30- 90865,649 

31 13039,657 

31- 84672,836 
31-65778*377 
31-76809,148 

31- 96457,706 
32*16056,296 

32- 35176,876 
32*53831,099 
32*72030.341 
32*89785,698 

0-97087,379 

1-91346,969 

2*82861,135 

3- 71709,840 

4- 57970,719 

5- 41719,144 

6- 23028,295 

7- 01969,219 

7- 78610,892 

8- 53020,284 

9 25262,410 
9 95400,398 
10 63495,532 
11-29007,312 

11- 93793,507 

12- 56110,201 

13- 16611,845 

13- 75351,306 

14- 32379,909 

14- 87747,484 

15- 41502,412 

15- 93691,662 

16- 44360,837 
1693554,210 

17- 41314,766 
1787684,239 

18- 32703,145 
18-76410,820 

19 18845,456 
19*60044,132 

20 00042,847 
20*38876,550 

20- 76579,175 

21 13183,665 

21- 48722,004 

21- 83225,247 
22*16723,541 

22- 49246,156 

22- 80821,510 

23- 11477,195 

23-41239,995 

23-70135,917 

23- 98190,211 

24- 25427,389 
24-51871,251 

24- 77544,904 

25 02470,780 

25- 26670,660 
25-50165,689 
25-72970^97 

25- 95122,716 

26 16623,990 

26- 37499,025 
26-57766,043 

26- 774)2,761 

26 96540,370 

27 15093,563 

27- 33100,546 
27*50683,055 

27- 67556,364 

27'84035,304 

28- 00034,276 
28-16567,258 
>28-30647,823 
28-45289,149 
28-50504,028 
28-73304,881 
*8-86703,768 
28-99712,396 
29*12342,132 

0-96618,357 

1- 89969,427 

2- 80163,698 

3- 67307,921 

4- 51505,237 

5- 32855,302 

6- 11454,398 

6- 87395,553 

7- 00768,6.51 

8- 31660,532 

9- 00155,103 

9 66333,433 

10- 30273,848 
1092052,027 

10 51741,089 
12-09411,681 

12- 65132,058 
13 18968,172 

13- 70983,741 

14- 21240,330 

1469797,420 

15- 16712,483 

15- 62041.047 
1605836,760 

16- 48151,459 

16- 89035,226 

17- 28536,450 

17 66701,884 

18- 03576,700 

18- 39204, Ml 

18 73G27.57G 

19 06886,547 

19- 39020,818 
1970068,423 

20 00066,109 

20- 29049,381 
20-57052,542 

20- 84108,736 

21- 10249,987 
21-35507,234 

21-59910,371 

21- 83488,281 

22 06268,870 

22- 28279,102 
22-49545,026 
2270091,812 

22- 89943,780 

23 09124,425 

23- 27656,449 
23-45501,787 

23-62861,630 

2379676,454 

23- 95726,043 
24*11329,510 

24 26405,323 

24- 40971,327 
24-55044,760 
24-68642,281 

24- 81779,981 
24*94473,412 

25- 06737,596 
25-18587,049 
25-30035,796 
25-41097,388 
25-51784,916 
25-62111,030 

25 72087,951 

25- 81727,489 
25*91041,053 

26- 00039,664 

0.96153,846 
1-88609,467 
2 77509,103 
3-62989,522 
4*45182,233 
6 24213,686 
6-00205,467 

6- 73274,488 

7- 43533,161 

8- 11089,578 

8 76047,671 

9- 38507,376 
9-98564,785 

10- 56312,293 

11- 11838,744 

11- 65229,561 
12 16566,886 

12- 65929,698 
1313393,940 

13- 59032,635 

14- 02915,995 
14-45111,534 

14- 85684,167 

15- 24696,314 
15-62207,995 

15- 98276,918 

16- 32958,575 

16- 66306,322 
16 1)8371,464 

17- 29203,330 

17-58849,35G 

17- 87355,150 

18- I47G4.567 
18-41119,776 
18-66461,323 

18- 90828,199 

19- 14257,880 
19-36786,424 
1958448,484 
1979277,389 

19- 99305,181 
2018562,674 
20 37079,494 

20- 54884,129 
20-72003,970 

20- 88465,356 

21- 04293,612 
21-19513,088 
21-34147,200 
21-48218,462 

21-61748,521 

21-74758,193 

21-87267,493 

21- 99295.6G7 
22 10861,218 

22- 21981,940 
22-32674,943 
22-42956,676 
22-52842,957 
22-62348,997 

22-71489,421 

22-80278,289 

22-88729,124 

22- 96854,927 

23- 04668,199 
23-12180,959 
23 19404,768 
28-26350,739 
23-33029,556 
23-39451,497 

0-95693,780 

1- 87266,775 

2- 74896,435 

3- 58752,570 

4- 38997,674 

5- 15787,248 

5- 89270,094 

6- 59588,607 
7*26879,049 

7- 91271,818 

8- 52891,692 

9- 11858,078 

9- 68285,242 
10-22282,528 

10- 73954,573 

11- 23401,505 

11 -70719,143 

12- 15999,180 

12- 59329,359 

13- 00793,645 

13-40472,388 
13-78442,476 
14 14777,489 
14 49547,837 

14 82820,896 

15 14661,145 
15-45130,282 

15- 74287,351 
1602188,853 

16- 28888,854 

16- 54439,095 
i 6-78889,086 

17 02286,207 

17- 24675,796 
17-46101,240 

17- 66604,058 
1786223,979 

18 04999,023 

18 22965,572 

18- 40158,442 

18-56610,949 

18-72354,976 

18- 87421,029 

19- 01838.306 
19T 5634.742 
19-28837,074 
19-41470,884 
19-53500,655 
19-65129,813 
19-76200,778 

19- 86795,003 

19 D6933,017 

20 06634,466 

20- 15918,149 
20-24802,057 
20-33303,404 
20-41438,664 
20-49223,602 
20'56673,303 
20*63802,204 j 

20*70624,119 

20-77152,267 

20-83399,298 

20-89377,319 

20- 95097,913 

21- 00672,165 
21-06810,685 
21-10823,622 

21 15620,691 
31-20211,187 

0 95238,095 
1-85941,043 
2*72324,803 
3-54595,050 
4*32947,G67 
6-07569,207 
6*78637,340 

6- 46321,276 

7- 10782,167 
7*72173,493 

8- 30641,422 

8- 86325,164 

9- 39357,299 

9- 80864,094 

10- 37965,804 

10- 83776,956 

11- 27406,625 

11- 68958,690 

12 08532,086 

12- 46221,034 

12- 82115,271 

13 16300,268 

13- 48857,388 

13- 79864.179 

14- 09394,457 
14*27518,530 

14- 64303,362 
14*89812,726 

15- 14107,368 

16 37246,103 

15*59281,050 

15- 80267,667 

16- 00254,921 
1619290,401 
16-37419,429 
16-54685,171 
16-71128,734 

16- 86789,271 

17- 01704,067 

17 15908,636 

17*29436,796 

17-42320,758 

17-54591,198 

17-66277,331 

17*77406,982 

17 88006,650 

17- 98101,571 

18 07715,782 

18- 16872,173 
18-25592,646 

18-33897,663 
18-41807,298 
18 49340,284 
18-56514,556 
18-63347,196 
18-69854,473 
, 1876051,879 
18-81954,170 

18- 87575,400 

18 92928,953 

1898027,574 

1902883,404 

19 07508,003 
1911912,384 

19- 16107,033 
19*20101,936 
19'23906,606 
19-27530,101 
19-30981,048 
19 34267,665 

0-94339.628 

1- 83339,267 

2- 67301,195 

3- 46510,561 

4- 21236,378 
4-91732,432 
5*58238,144 
6-20979,381 

6- 80169,227 
7*36(;08,705 

7- 88687,457 
8*38384,393 
8*86268,295 
9-29498,392 
9-71224,898 

10 10589,626 
10-47725,968 

10- 82760,347 

11- 15811,648 
11-46992,121 

11- 76407,661 
12*04158,171 

12- 30337,897 

12- 55035,752 
12 78335,615 
13*00316,618 
13*21053,413 

13- 40616,426 
13-59072,101 
13-76483,116 

13- 92908,599 

14- 08404,338 
14-23022,961 
14-36814,114 
14-49824,636 
14-62098,713 
14-73678,031 
14*84601,916 

14- 94907,468 

15 04629,687 

15- 13801,591 
15*22454,331 

15 30617,294 

16- 38318,202 
15-45583,209 
15*52436,990 

15- 58902,821 
15*65002,661 

16- 70757,227 
15*76186,063 

15-81307,607 

15-86139,252 

15- 90697,4(7 
16*94997.554 
15*99054,296 

16 02881,412 
16*06491,898 

16- 09898,017 
1613111,336 
16*16142,770 

16*19002,613 

16-21700,579 

16*24245,829 

16-26647,008 

16-28912,272 

16-31049^13 

16*33(!65,390 

16*34967.349 

16-36761,650 

16-88454,387 
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V. Table of Mortality ; showing the Number of Persons alive at the End of every Year, fiom 1 to 100 
Years of Age, out of 1,000 born together, in the different Places, and according to the Authorities un¬ 
dermentioned, . , ,. . <, . , - , 
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Table of Mortality —{continued.) 


1 

| ’^Y 

England 

France. 

Sweden. 

Vienna. 

Berlin. 

Swltrer. 

land. 

Sileslai. 

Holland. 

y 

•jj 

i 

H 

& 

ll 

aju 

jj & 

Is 

h 

< 

i 

i 

§ 

. ‘O 

11 

s t 

| 

|| 

l 

< 

1 

1 

t 

Balky. 

Breslav. 

Kerttfioom. 

Life Annuitants. 

76 

28 

65 

152 

134 

47 

63 

96 . 

27 

32 

98 

61 

114 

77 

25 

58 

136 

120 

42 

56 

84 

24 

29 

85 

53 

103 

78 

22 

52 

121 

10G 

30 

48 

75 

21 

26 

71 

46 

92 

79 

19 

46 

108 

94 

34 

41 

65 

18 

23 

68 

38 

82 

80 

17 

40 

95 

81 

23 

35 

5G 

16 

20 

46 

32 

72 

81 

14 

35 

84 

70 

21 

29 

47 

14 

18 

36 

26 

62 

82 

12 

30 

73 

59 

• 18 

24 

38 

12 

16 

29 

22 

53 

83 

10 

25 

G2 

40 

15 

19 

31 

10 

14 

24 

18 

45 

84 

8 

20 

53 

40 

12 

15 

24 

8 

12 

20 

15 

* 38 . 

85 

7 

16 

45 

33 

10 

12 

19 

7 

10 

17 

12 

31 

86 

6 

12 

37 

26 

8 

9 

14 

6 

8 

14 

9 

25 

87 

5 

9 

80 

21 

7 

7 

11 

5 

7 

11 

6 

19 

88 

4 

7 

23 

16 

6 

6 

8 

4 

6 

9 

4 

14 

89 

3 

6 

18 

12 

4 

5 

6 

3 

5 

7 

2 

10 

90 

2 

4 

14 

8 

3 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

1 

7 

91 

1 

3 

10 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 


6 

92 


2 

8 

3 

2 

3 

2 


2 

3 


4 

93 


1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 


1 

2 


2 

94 


1 

4 

1 

1 

2 




1 


1 

95 



3 


1 

1 







96 



2 



1 







97 



2 



1 







98 



] 










99 



1 










100 














VI. Table of the Pbooressive Decrement of Like among 1,000 Infants of each Sex. born together, 
according to Mr. I'inlaison’s Observations on the Mortality of the Nominees in the Government 
Tontines and Life Annuities in Great Britain. 


Age. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

0 

1,000 

i,ooo! 

17 

860 

870 

34 

696 

748 

51 

652 

616 

68 

322 

443 

85 

66 

117 

1 

981 

981 

18 

854 

863 

35 

687 

740 

52 

542 

608 

69 

305 

428 

86 

44 

103 

2 

963 

9671 

19 

846 

856 

36 

679 

732 

53 

631 

601 

70 

288 

412 

87 

34 

89 

3 

949 

955 

20 

837 

848 

37 

670 

724 

64 

520 

593 

71 

270 

395 

88 

24 

76 

4 

937 

945 

21 

827 

841 

38 

662 

716 

65 

508 

585 

72 

253 

377 

89 

17 

64 

5 

927 

935; 

22 

816 

834 

39 

653 

708 

66 

495 

676 

73 

235 

358 

90 

11 

62 

6 

919 

926; 

23 

804 

827 

40 

644 

700 

67 

482 

568 

74 

218 

339 

91 

7 

41 

7 

912 

919 

24 

793 

820 

41 

636 

693 

58 

468 

559 

75 

202 

.319 

92 

4 

30 

8 

906 

913 

25 

782 

813 

42 

627 

685 

59 

454 

549 

76 

185 

298 

93 

3 

21 

9 

901 

908 

26 

771 

805 

43 

619 

677 

GO 

440 

539 

77 

171 

277 

94 

1 

14 

10 

896 

903 

27 

761 

798 

44 

610 

669 

61 

426 

529 

78 

156 

255 

95 


8 

11 

891 

899 

28 

| 751 

791 

45 

602 

661 

62 

413 

619 

79 

141 

233 

96 


5 

12 

886 

895 

29 

742 

784 

46 

594 

654 

63 

399 

608 

*80 

125 

210 

97 


2 

13 

881 

892 

30 

732 

777 

47 

586 

646 

64 

385 

496 

81 

110 

189 

98 


1 

14 

876 

887| 

31 

723 

770 

48 

578 

638 

65 

370 

484 

82 

95 

168 

99 



15 

872 

' 883 

32 

714 

763 

49 ' 

570 

631 

66 

355 

471 

83 

81 

149 

100 



16 

866 

876 

33 

1 705 

755 

1 50 

561 

623 

67 

339 

457 

84 

68 

132 





VII. Table showing tho Expectation of Life at every Age, according to the Observations made at 

Northampton. 


Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Exi>ect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

0 

2518 

17 

35-20 

38 

26 72 

49 

18-49 

65 

10*88 

61 

4-41 

1 

3274 

18 

34-58 

34 

26-20 

60 

17-99 

66 

10-42 

82 

4-09 

2 

37 79 

19 

33-99 

35 

25-68 

51 

17-50 

67 

9-96 

83 

3-80 

3 

39 65 

20 

3343 

36 

25-16 

52 

17-02 

68 

9-50 

84 

3 58 

4 

40-58 

21 

32-90 

37 

24-64 

53 

16-54 

69 

9*05 

85 

337 

5 

40-84 

22 

32-39 

38 

24-12 

54 

16-06 

70 

8*00 

86 

3-19 

6 

41-07 

23 

31-88 

89 

23 60 

55 

15-58 

71 

8*17 

87 

801 

7 

41-03 

24 

31-36 

40 

23-08 

56 

15-10 

72 

7*74 

88 

2-86 

8 

40-79 

25 

30-83 

41 

22-56 

57 

14-63 

73 

7*33 

89 

2-66 

9 

40-36 

26 

3033 

42 

22-04 

58 

1415 

74 

6*92 

90 

2-41 

H) 

39-78 

27 

29*82 

43 

21-54 

69 

13-68 

75 

6*64 

91 

209 

11 

39-14 

28 

29-30 

44 

21-03 

60 

13*21 

76 

618 

92 

1-75 

12 

38-49 

29 

28-79 

45 

20-52 

20*02 

61 

12-75 

77 

3*83 

93 

1-37 

13 

37-83 

30 

2.8-27 

46 

62 

12-28 

78 

5’48 

94 

105 

14 

3717 

31 

27-76 

47 

19-61 

63 

11-81 

79 

611 

95 

0 75 

15 

16 

36-51 

35-85 

32 

27*24 

48 

1900 

64 

11*35 

80 

4-75 

96 

0-50 
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VIII. Table showing tho Expectation op Lipr at every Age, according to the Observatidh* made at 

Carlisle. • 


Age 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expec-t. 

0 

38-72 

18 

42-87 

36 

30-32 

53 

18-97 

70 

910 

87 

3-71 

1 

41-68 

19 

42-17 

37 

29-64 

54 

18-28 

71 

8-65 

88 

3-59 

2 

47*55 

20 

41-46 

88 

28 96 

55 

17-68 

72 

8-16 

89 

3-47 

3 

49*82 

21 

40-75 

39 

28-28 

56 

10-89 

73 

772 

90 

3*28 

4 

5076 

22 

40-04 

40 

27-61 

57 

16-21 

74 

7 33 

91 

3*26 

5 

51-25 

23 

39-31 

41 

26-97 

58 

15-55 

75 

7 01 

92 

3*37 

6 

51-17 

24 

38-59 

42 

26-34 

59 

14-92 

76 

6-69 

93 

3-48 

7 

50-80 

25 

37-86 

43 

25-71 

GO 

14-34 

77 

6-40 

94 

3-53 

8 

50-24 

26 

37-14 

44 

25'09 

61 

13-82 

78 

612 

95 

3-53 

9 

49-57 

27 

36-41 

45 

24-46 

62 

13-31 

79 

6-80 

96 

3'46 

10 

48-82 

28 

35-69 

46 

23 82 

63 

12-81 

80 

5 51 

97 

3-28 

11 

48-04 

29 

35 00 

47 

23-17 

64 

12-30 

81 

5-21 

98 

3-07 

12 

47 27 

30 

34-34 

48 

22-50 

65 

11-79 

82 

4-93 

99 

2-77 

13 

46-51 

31 

33-68 

49 

21-81 

66 

11-27 

83 

4-65 

100 

2-28 

14 

45-75 

32 

33 03 

50 

2111 

67 

10-75 

84 

4-39 

101 

1-79 

15 

45 00 

33 

32-36 

51 

20-39 

68 

M.23 

85 

4-12 

102 

1-30 

i* 16 

44-27 

34 

31-68 

52 

19-68 

69 

9-70 

86 

3-90 

103 

0-83 

I 17 

43 57 

35 

3100 




1 






IX. Table giving a Comparative View of the Results of the undermentioned Tables of Mortality, in 
relation to the following Particulars. 


By 

Dr. Price's 
Table, 

By 

the First 
Swedish 
Tables, as 
published by 
Dr. Price; 
for both 
Sexes. 

Mr\- 

parcieux’a 

Table, 

By 

Mr. Milne’s 
Table, 
founded 
on the 
Mortality 
observed at 

Carlisle. 

By 

Mr. Griffith 
Daviess 
Table, 
founded on 
the Expe¬ 
rience of the 
Equitable 
Life Insttr. 
anco Office. 

1 Dy Mr. Finlalson't 

| Table, founded on the 
Experience of the Govern¬ 
ment Life Annuities. 

founded on 
the Register 
of flirths and 
liurials .it 
Northamp¬ 
ton. 

founded 
on the 
Mortality In 
tho French 
Tontines, 
prior to 
1746. 

According 
to his First 
Investiga¬ 
tion, as men¬ 
tioned in his 
Evidence 
in 1825. 

| According 
to his Second 
Investiga¬ 
tion, ftsmen- 
tioned in 
his Evidence 
, in 1827. 

34.28G 

43,137 

51,033 

51,335 

49,330 

Mean if 
both Sexes. 

63,470 

Mean of 
both Sexes. 

63,950 

28,738 

23,704 

29,837 

31,577 

37,267 

38,655 

37,355 

30-85 

34-58 

37-17 

3786 

37 45 

38-35 

38-52 

10-88 

1010 

11-25 

11-79 

12-35 

12-81 

12 50 

■£15-438 

£16-839 

£17-420 

£17-045 

£17-494 

£17-534 

£17634 

£7*761 

£7-328 

£8-039 

£8-307 

£8-635 

£8-8% 

£8-75*1 

£0-55424 

£0 05842 

£0-85452 

£0-88823 

£0*88723 

£0-99078 

£0-98334 


Of 100,000 persons aged} 
25 there would be alive 5- 
at tho age of 65 - 
Of 100,000 persons aged} 
65,there would be alive 5- 
at tho age of 80 - -J 
Expectation of life at the ) 
age of 25 - years J 

Expectation of life at the 7 
ago of 65 - years J 

Value of an annuity on} 
a life aged 25, interest > 
being at 4 per cent. - j 
Value of an annuity on} 
a life aged 65, interest > 
being at 4 ner cent. - j 
Value of a deferred an-"} 
unity commencing atf 
65,to a life now aged 25, f 
interest at 4 per cent. -J 


Note. — In all the Tables above mentioned, it is to be observed that the mortality U deduced from an 
equal, or nearly equal, number of each sex; with the single exception of Mr. Davies’s Table, founded on 
the experience of the Equitable, In which office, from the practical objects of life insurance, it Is evident 
the male sex must have composed the vast majority of lives subjected to mortality. But as It Is agreed 
on all hands that thewduratlon of life among females exceeds that of males, It follows that the results of 
Mr, Davies s lable fall materially short <5f what they would have been, if the facts on which he las 
reasoned had comprehended an equal number of each sex. The Tables have not, tn all cases, been ca n- 
putedrat 4$ per cent., the rate allowed by government. 
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INTEREST AND ANNUITIES. 


X , Table showing the Value of an Annuity on a Single Life, according to the Northampton Table 

of Mortality. 


Age. 

3 %) Cent. 

4 Out. j 5 $ Cent, 

Age. 

3 W Cent. 

4 $ Cent. 

5 $ Cent. 

Age. 

3$) Cent. 

4tfC«& 

6 Cent. 

1 

16*021 

13*465 

11*563 

33 

16*343 

14*347 

12*740 . 

65 

8*304 

7*761 

7*276 

2 

18*599 

15*633 

13*420 

34 

16*142 

14*195 

12'623 

60 

7*994 

7*488 

7*034 

a 

19*575 

16*462 

14*135 

35 

15*938 

14*039 

12*502 

67 

7*682 

7*2U 

6*787 

4 

20*210 

17*010 

14*613 

36 

15*729 

13*880 

12*377 

68 

7*367 

6*930 

6*536 

6 

‘20*473 

17*248 

14*827 

37 

15*515 

13*716 

12*249 

69 

7*051 

6*647 

6*281 

C 

20*727 

17*482 

15*041 

38 

15*298 

13‘548 

12*116 

70 

6*734 

6*361 

6*023 

7 

20*853 

17*611 

15*166 

39 

15*075 

13*375 

11*979 

71 

6*418 

£075 

5764 

8 

20*885 

17*662 

15*226 

40 

14*848 

13*197 

11*837 

72 

6*103 

6*790 

5*504 

9 

20*812 

17*625 

15*210 

41 

14*620 

13*018 

11*695 

73 

6794 

6*507 

6*245 

10 

20*663 

17*523 

16*139 

42 

14*391 

12*838 

11*551 

74 

5*491 

5*230 

4*990 

11 

20*480 

17*393 

15*043 

43 

14*162 

12*657 

11*407 

76 

6*199 

4*962 

4*744 

12 

20*283 

17*251 

14*937 

44 

13*929 

12*472 

11*258 

76 

4*925 

4*710 

4 511 

ia 

20 081 

17*103 

14*826 

45 

13*692 

12*283 

11*105- 

77 

4*652 

4*457 

4*277 

14 

19*872 

16*950 

14*710 

46 

13*450 

12*089 

10*947 

78 

4*372 

4*197 

4*035 

15 

19*657 

16*791 

14*688 

47 

13*203 

11*890 

10*784 

79 

4*077 

3*921 

3*776 

16 

19*435 

16*625 

14*460 

48 

12*951 

11*685 

10*616 

80 

3*718 

8*643 

3*615 

17 

19*218 

16*462 

14*334 

49 

12*093 

11*475 

10 443 

81 

1 3*499 

3*377 

3*263 

18 

19*013 

16*309 

14*217 

50 

12*436 

11*264 

10*269 , 

82 

3*229 

3*122 

i 8*020 

19 

18*820 

16 : 167 

14*108 

61 

12*183 

11*057 

10*097 

83 

2*982 

2*887 

.2797 

20 

18*638 

16*033 

14*007 

.52 

11*930 

10*849 

9*925 

84 

2*793 

2708 

2627 

21 

1 18*470 

15*912 

13*917 

53 

11*674 

1 Or 637 

9*478 

85 

2*620 

2*543 

2*471 

22 

18*311 

15*797 

13*833 

54 

11*414 

10 421 

9*667 

86 

2*461 

2*393 

2*328 

23 

18*148 

15*680 

13*746 

55 

11*150 

10*201 

9*382 

87 

2312 

2 251 

2*193 

24 

17*983 

15*560 

13*658 

56 

10*882 

9*977 

0*193 

88 

2*185 

2*131 

2*080 

25 

17*814 

15*438 

13*567 

57 

10*611 

9*749 

8*999 

89 

2 015 

1*967 

1*924 

26 

17*642 

15*312 

13*473 

58 

10*337 

9*516 

8*801 

90 

1*794 

1*758 

1723 

27 

17*467 

15*184 

13*377 

59 

10*058 

9*280 

8*699 

91 

1*601 

1*474 

1*447 

28 

17*289 

16*053 

13*278 

60 

9*777 

9*039 

8*392 

92 

1*190 

1*171 

1*153 

29 

17*107 

14*918 

13*177 

61 

9*493 

8*795 

8*181 

93 

0839 

0*827 

0*816 

30 

16*922 

14*781 

13072 

62 

9*205 

8*547 

7*966 

94 

0*536 

0*530 

0*524 

31 

16*732 

14*689 

12*965 

63 

8*910 

8*291 

. 7*742 

95 

0*242 

0 240 

0*238 

32 

16*540 i 

14*495 

12*854 

64 

8*611 

8*030 

7*514 

96 

0*000 

0*000 

0*000 


XI. Table showing the Value of an Annuity on a Single Lips, according to the Carlisle Table of 

Mortality. 


Age. 

3 W Cent. 

4 # Cent. 

5 ^jl Cent. 

Age. 

3 V Cent. 

4 V Cent. 

b Cent. 

|Age. 

3 W Cent. 

4 IP Cent. 

5 IP Cent. 

1 


16*556 

13*995 

36 

18*183 

15*856 

.13*987 

70 

7*123 

6*709 

6*336 

2 


17728 

14*983 

37 

17*928 

15*666 

13*843 

sftil 

6*737 

6*358 

6*015 

3 

22*683 

18717 

15*824 

38 

17*669 

15*471* 

13*695 

72 

6 373 

6*026 

5*711 

4 

23*285 

19*233 

16*271 

39 

17*405 

15*272 

13 542 

73 

■OTTM 

5*725 

6*435 

\mm 


19*592 

16*590 

40 

17*143 

■ ItSOf 

13*390 

74 

6*752 

5*458 

5*190 

6 

23*846 

19*747 

16735 

41 

16*890 

14 883 

13*245 

R] 

6*512 

5*239 

4*989 

7 

23*867 

■BffEltM 

16790 

42 

16*640 

14*694 

13*101 

El 

6 277 

6*024 

4*792 

8 

23*801 

19*766 

16786 

43 

16*389 



77 

5*059 

4*825 

KH 

9 

23*677 

19*693 

16742 

44 

16*130 


12*806 


4 838 

4*622 

4*422 

10 

23*512 

19*585 

16*669 

45 

15*863 


12*648 


4*592 

4*394 

4*210 

EH 


m 

16*581 

46 

15*585 

13*889 



4*365 

4*183 

4*015 

ifi 


19*336 

16*494 

47 

15*294 

13*062 


■al 

4*119 

3*953 

3*799 

13 

22*957 

19*210 

■t.w 

48 

14*986 

13*419 


iKjyl 

3*898 

3*746 

3*606 

IKTO 


19*082 

16*316 

49 

14*654 

13*153 


iU 

3*672 

3*534 

3*406 

18 

22*582* 

. 18*956 

16*227 

50 

14*303 

12*869 

11*660 

84 

3*454 

3329 

3*211 

16, 

22*404 

18*837 

16*144 

51 

13*932 

12 566 


85 

3*229 

3*115 

3*009 

17" 

22*232 

18*723 

16*066 

52 

13*558 

12.258 


Kill 

wni.^n 

2*928 

2*830 

18 

22*068 

18*608 

15*987 

63 

13*180 

11*945 

10*892 

87 

2*873 

2*776 

2*685 

19 

21*879 

18*488. 

15*904 

54 

12*798 

11 *627 


■£1 

2*776 

2*683 

2*597 

20 

21*694 

18*363 

15*817 

55 

12*406 

msg 



2*665 

2*577 

2*496 

21 

21‘504 

18*233 

16*726 

56 

12*014 

10*966 


K61 

2*499 

2*416 

2*339 

22 

21*304 

18*095 

15*628 

57 

11*614 


9*771 

Kofl 

2*481 

2*577 

2*398 

2*321 

23 

21*098 

17*951 

1.V525 

58 

11*218 


MZEM\ 

mfym 

2*492 

2*412 

24 

20*885 


15*417 

59 

10*841 

9*963 

9*199 

\ 93 

. 2*687 


KM» 

25 

20*665 


■oy.ittMl 

60 

10*491 

9*663 


94 

2*736 

2*650 

2*569 

26 

20*442 

17*486 

15*187 

61 

■ UBCilM 

9*398 



2*757 

2*674’ 

2-596 

27 


■ WV'M 

15*065 

62 

9 875 

9*137 

8*487 

K&K 

2*704 

2*628 

2*555 

28 

19*981 

17*154 

14*942 

63 

9*567 

8*872 

^*258 

K*>K 

2*559 

2*492 

2*428 

29 

19*761 

16*997 

14*827 

64 

9*246 

8 593 

8*016 

KyK 

2*388 

2*332 

2-278 

30 

19*556 

16*852 

14723 

65 

8*917 

8*307 

7*765 

Kojjl 

2*131 

2*087 

2445 

1*624 

31 

19*348 

ULSEM 

14*617 

66 

8*578 

8*010 

7*503 

JljjK 

1*683 

1*663 

32 

19*134 

16*562 

■zrcm 

67 

8*228 

7*700 

7*227 

[ m ■ 

1*228 


1*192 

33 

18*910 

16*390 

14*387 1 

68 

7*869 

7*380 

6941 

[flyl 

m iliM 


0*753 

34 

35 

18*676 

18*433 

16*219 

16*041 


69 

7*499 

7*049 

6*643 

m 

0*324 

0*321 

0-317 
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XII. Table showing the Value op an Annuity on thb joint Continuance op Two Lives or equal 
Ages according to the Northampton Table of Mortality._ 


Ag*. 

3 

Cent. 

4 

Cent. 

5 

78 Cent. 

Ages. 

3 

ty Cent. 

4 

V Cent. 

5 

IP Cent. 


3 

I# Cent. 

4 

tPCent. 

6 

^ICent. 

1 & 1 

9'490 

3-252 

7-287 

33 & 33 

12 079 

10-902 

9-919 

65 & 65 

5*471 

5-201 

4 960 

2— 2 

12-789 

11-107 

9-793 

34 — 34 

11-902 

10759 

9-801 

66 — 66 

5-231 

4-982 

4-759 

3 — 3 

14-191 

12-325 

10*862 

35 — 35 

11-722 

10-612 

9-680 

67 — 67 

4-989 

4-760 

4-555 

4— 4 

15-181 

13185 

11*621 

36 — 36 

11-539 

10 462 

9-555 

68 — 08 

4-747 

4-537 

4-348 

5— 6 

15-G38 

13-591 

11-984 

37 — 37 

11*351 

10-307 

9 427 

69 — 69 

4-504 

4-312 

4140 

6 — 6 

16-099 

14 005 

12-358 

38 — 38 

11-160 

10-149 

9-294 

70 — 70 

4 26J 

4-087 

3*930 

7 — 7 

1G-375 

- 14*224 

12-596 

39 — 39 

10-964 

9-9H6 

9158 

71 —71 

4-020 

3-862 

3719 

8 — 8 

1G 540 

14-399 

12 731 

40 — 40 

10794 

9-820 

9-016 

72 — 72 

3 781 

3-639 

3-510 

9— 9 

16-483 

14-396 

12 744 

41 — 41 

10-565 

9-654 

8-876 

73 — 73 

. 3 548 

3 421 

3*304 

10— 10 

16-339 

14-277 

12-669 

42 — 42 

10-369 

9491 

8-737 

74 — 74 

3-324 

3-211 

3105 

11 — 11 

16-142 

14 133 

12546 

43 — 43 

10 175 

D-32G 

8-599 

75 — 75 

3 114 

3 015 

2-917 

12— 12 

15-926 

13-966 

12-411 

44 — 44 

9-977 

9*161 

8-457 

76 — 76 

2-926 

2 833 

2-750 

13— 13 

15-702 

13-789 

12-268 

45 — 45 

9-776 

8 990 

8-312 

77 — 77 

2 741 

2-666 

2-583 

14 — 14 

15-470 

13-604 

12-118 

46 — 4G 

9 571 

8 815 

8162 

78 — 78 

2-550 

2 470 

2-410 

15 — 15 

15-229 

13-411 

11*960 

47 — 47 

9-362 

8-637 

8-008 

79 — 79 

2-338 

2-271 

2-217 

10 — 1G 

14-979 

13 212 

11-793 

48 — 48 

9149 

8-453 

7 849 

80 — 80 

2'122 

2 068 

2018 

17 — 17 

14-737 

13019 

11 630 

49 — 49 

8-930 

8-266 

7-686 

81 —81 

1*917 

1-869 

1-827 

18 — 18 

14-516 

12-841’ 

11-483 

s 

1 

o 

8-714 

8 080 

7 522 

82 — 82 

1*719 

1 681 

1-642 

19 — 19 

14-316 

12 679 

11-351 

51 — 51 

8-507 

7-900 

7-366 

83 — 83 

1-538 

1-510 

1-472 

20 — 20 

| 14133 

12 535 

11 232 

52 — 52 

8 304 

7-723 

7-213 

84 — 84 

1*416 

1-387 

1*357 

21 — 21 

13-974 

12-409 

11131 

63 — 53 

8*098 

7 544 

7-056 

85 — 85 

1-309 

1-339 

1-256 

22 — 22 

13 830 

12-293 

11-042 

54 — 54 

7891 

7362 

G-897 

86 — 86 

1-218 

1*19.1 

1171 

23 — 23 

13-683 

12-179 

10-951 

55 — 55 

7-681 

7-179 

6 735 

87—87 

1*141 

1124 

1 098 

24 — 24 

13-634 

12062 

10 858 

56 — 56 

7-470 

6-993 

6*571 

88 — 88 

1103 

1030 

1 -063 

25 — 25 

13-383 

11-944 

10-764 

57 — 57 

7-256 

6-805 

6404 

89 — 89 

1036 

1 015 

P001 

20 — 20 

13-230 

11-822 

10-GG7 

58 — 58 

7 041 

6-614 

6-234 

90 — 90 

0-938 

0-922 

0 909 

27 — 27 

13 074 

11 -699 

10-667 

59 — 59 

6-826 

6-421 

6 062 

91 — 91 

0-769 

0 756 

0-748 

28 — 28 

12 915 

11-573 

10 466 

60 — GO 

6-606 

6-226 

5-888 

92 — 92 

0-591 

0-583 

0-576 

29 — 29 

12 754 

11-445 

10 362 

61 — 61 

6 386 

6(130 

5-712 

93 — 93 

0 369 

0-365 

0-361 

30 — 30 

12 589 

11-313 

10-255 

62 — 62 

6-IG6 

5-831 

5-533 

94 — 94 

0-203 

0-201 

0199 

31 — 31 

12-422 

11-179 

10146 

63 — 63 

5-938 

5-626 

5317 

95 — 95 

0-060 

0060 

0-059 

32 — 32 

12-252 

11-042 

10 034 

64 — 64 

5-709 

5-417 

5-158 

96 — 96 

0000 

0 000 

o-ooo 


XIII. Table showing the Value op an Annuity on the joint Continuance of Two Lives of bquai 
Ages, according to the Carlisle Table of Mortality. 


Ages. 

5 

W Cent. 

4 

IP Cent. 

6 

tfl Cent. 

Ages. 

3 

Cent. 

4 

$1 Cent. 

5 

TP Cent. 

Ages. 

3 

3P Cent. 

4 

3pC»nt. 

6 

IflCent. 

1 

8c 

1 

14 079 

11-924 

10 299 

36 & 36 

14-477 

12919 

11-627 

70 & 

70 

4-556 

4-367 

4-191 

2 

— 

2 

16-155 

13 671 

1P793 

37 

— 37 

14-231 

12-724 

11 470 

71 — 

71 

4-217 

4*050 

3-893 

3 

_ 

3 

18-030 

15 260 

13162 

38 

— 38 

13-981 

12-525 

1P309 

72 — 

72 

3-904 

3-755 

3-615 

4 

_ 

4 

19-065 

16-147 

13-932 

39 

— 39 

13727 

12 322 

11-144 

73 — 

73 

3-631 

3-497 

3-371 

5 

— 

5 

19 815 

16-801 

14-507 

40 

— 40 

13-481 

12125 

10 984 

74 — 

74 

3400 

3-279 

3-165 

6 

— 

6 

20-156 

17 1 Pi 

14-789' 

41 

— 41 

13-254 

1P945 

10-839 

75 — 

75 

3 231 

3119 

3015 

7 

_ 

7 

20-280 

17 242 

14 917 

42 

— 42 

13 036 

11*772 

10-701 

76 — 

76 

3068 

2 966 

2-870 

8 

— 

8 

20-261 

17-251 

14-942 

43 

— 43 

12-822 

IP 602 

10 566 

77 — 

77 

2927 

2 833 

2-741 

9 

— 

9 

20-146 

17179 

14 898 

44 

— 44 

12-600 

11 426 

10-425 

78 — 

78 

2-784 

2*698 

2-617 

10 

— 

10 

19-963 

17 049 

14 803 

45 

— 45 

12 371 

11-243 

10-278 

79 — 

79 

2-610 

2*533 

2-460 

11 

— 

11 

19-748 

16 89 1 

14 684 

46 

— 46 

12-128 

11047 

10-119 

80 — 

80 

2-459 

2-390 

2-324 

12 

— 

12 

19-539 

16 737 

14-568 

47 

— 47 

1 1 870 

10-837 

9947 

81 _ 

81 

2-283 

2-222 

2-163 

13 


13 

19-327 

16 582 

14-450 

48 

— 48 

11*591 

10-607 

9756 

82 — 

82 

2135 

2*079 

2-027 

14 

— 

14 

19-115 

16-425 

14-331 

49 

— 49 

11-279 

10 345 

9 535 

83 — 

83 

1-978 

1-929 

1*882 

15 


15 

18-908 

16-272 

14-215 

50 

— 50 

10-942 

10-059 

9-291 

84 — 

84 

1-825 

1-782 

1-741 

16 

— 

16 

18 719 

16-134 

14-112 

61 

— 51 

10-579 

9-748 

9 023 

85 — 

85 

1657 

1-619 

P583 

17 

_ 

17 

18-542 

16 007 

14-018 

52 

— 52 

10*215 

9-434 

8751 

86 — 

86 

1-509 

P476 

1-444 

18 

— 

18 

18 365 

15 8 S 0 

13-925 

53 

— 53 

9 849 

9117 

8 474 

87 — 

87 

1-389 

1 ‘359 

1-331 

19 

_ 

19 

18182 

15-748 

13-827 

54 

— 54 

9-480 

8-796 

8192 

88 — 

88 

1-328 

1*301 

1-275 

20 


20 1 

17-993 

16-610 

13*724 

55 

— 55 

9103 

8-465 

7 900 

89 — 

89 

1'248 

P223 

1*199 , 

21 

— 

21 1 

17 797 

15-466 

13-616 

56 

— 56 

H 721 

8-128 

7 GOO 

90 — 

90 

1-088 

1066 

1-045 1 

22 

— 

22 

17-588 

15-310 

13-497 

57 

— 57 

8-334 

7-783 

7-293 

91 — 

91 

1 ‘050 

1028 

1*007 . 

23 

— 

23 

17-372 j 

15148 

13-372 

58 

— 58 

7 954 

7444 

6-988 

92 — 

92 

1-120 

1-096 

1-073 1 

24 

— 

24 

17148 ! 

14-978 

13-240 

59 

— 59 

7 605 

7131 

6-705 

93 — 

93 

P226 

PI 99 

1173 

25 

— 

25 

10916 

14-800 

13101 

60 

— 60 

7-295 

6-854 

6-456 

94 — 

94 

P302 

1-273 

1*245 ! 

26 

— 

26 

16-681 

14-620 

12-960 

61 

— 61 

7044 

G-630 

6-257 

95 — 

95 

P383 

1-353 

1*323 

27 

— 

27 

IG'437 

14 431 

12-811 

62 

— 62 

6 804 

6-417 

6 067 

96 — 

96 

1*424 

1 P394 

P364 

28 


28 

1619G 

14 244 

12-663 

63 

— 63 

6-563 

6 202 

5-875 

97 — 

97 

1-395 

P36G 

1-339 

29 

— 

.29 

15-976 

14 075 

12-530 

64 

— 64 

6-308 

5 974 

5-669 

98 — 

98 

; 1*375 

1-349 

1-323 

30 

—. 

30 

15-784 

13-930 

12-419 

65 

— 65 

6-047 

5-738 

5-456 

99 — 

99 

1 1-294 

1 1-272 

1-251 

31 

_ 

31 

15-691 

13 784 

12-308 

66 

— 66 

5-774 

5-490 

5-230 

100 — 

100 

0-991 

0-976 

0*962 

32 

—■ 

32 

15-392 

13-632 

12191 

67 

— 67 

5-486 

5-228 1 

4-990 

101 — 

101 

0-687 

0-679 

0-670 | 

33 

— 

33 

15180 

13-4G9 

12-064 

68 

— 68 

5-188 

4-954 

4-737 

102 — 

102 

0-387 

0-383 

0-379 i 

34 

-- 

34 

14-954 

13-294 

1P926 

69 

— 69 

4-877 

4*666 

4-471 

103 — 

103 

0108 

0107 

0-106 

35 


35 

14720 

13-111 

1P780 






1 




; 
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XIV. Table showing the Value op an Annuity on the joint Continuance of Two Lives, when the Dif¬ 
ference of Age is Five Years, according to the Northampton Tablo of Mortality. 


Ages. 

3 

$1 Cent. 

4 

ty Cent. 

5 

V Cent. 

Ages. 

3 

Cent. 

4 

W Cent. 

6 

^9 Cent. 

Ages. 

3 

Cent. 

4 

^ Cent 

6 

V Cent. 

1 & G 

12*346 

10741 

9-479 

32 Sc 37 

11*775 

10-659 

9716 

62 & 67 

5*503 

6-285 

4-986 

2 — 7 

14-461 

12-681 

11-100 

33 — 38 

11-591 

10-508 

9-591 

63 — 68 

5 265 

5017 

4-786 

3 — 8 

15-300 

13-319 

11-755 

34 — 39 

11-404 

10 354 

9-463 

64 — 69 

5026 

4-798 

4-685 

4— 9 

15-809 

13775 

12165 

35 — 40 

11-213 

10196 

9331 

65 — 70 

4-782 

4*573 

4-378 

5 — 10 

15*974 

13-933 

12316 

36 — 41 

11 021 

10 037 

9 198 

66 — 71 

4-540 

4*349 

4169 

6 — 11 

16-110 

14 068 

12-447 

37 — 42 

38 — 43 

10-828 

9-877 

9 062 

67 — 72 

4-298 

4*124 

3960 

7 — 12 

16-137 

14111 

12-498 

10-634 

9716 

8-927 

68 — 73 

4-059 

3*901 

3-752 

8 — 13 

16089 

14 089 

12 492 

39 — 44 

10-437 

9-550 

8787 

69 — 74 

3*825 

3*683 

3-547 

9— 14 

15-957 

13-992 

12-421 

40 — 45 

10-235 

9-381 

8 643 

70 — 75 

3-599 

3*471 

3-347 

10—16 

15-762 

13-841 

12*302 

41 —46 

10033 

9-210 

8 497 

71—76 

3386 

3-270 

3159 

11 — 16 

15 538 

13-664 

12-158 

42 — 47 

9 829 

9-037 

8350 

72 — 77 

3175 

3 070 

2971 

12 — 17 

15-308 

13*480 

12*009 

43 — 48 

9623 

8862 

8-200 

73 — 78 

2-963 

2 869 

2-780 

13 — 18 

15 086 

13303 

11-864 

44 — 49 

9-414 

8-683 

8-046 

74—79 

2-743 

2-659 

2-680 

14 — 19 

14-870 

13-130 

11-723 

45 — 50 

9-204 

8-503 

7-891 

75 — 80 

2-526 

2-448 

2-381 

15 — 20 

14-660 

12-961 

11-685 

46 — 51 

8-997 

8-326 

7737 

76 — 81 

2-326 

2-258 

2*195 

16 — 21 

14-457 

12-799 

11-462 

47 — 52 

8790 

8-147 

7-582 

77—82 

2131 

2077 

2013 

17 — 22 

14265 

12-646 

11-327 

48 — 53 

8-579 

7 965 i 

7-424 

78 — 83 

1*947 

1-899 

1-838 

18—23 

14-082 

12-500 

11-209 

49 — 54 

8-366 

7-780 

7*262 

79 — 84 

1-792 

1-761 

1-760 

19 — 24 

13-908 

12*361 

11-096 

50 — 66 

8-151 

7*593 

7-098 

80 — 85 

1-645 

1-608 

1-573 

1 20 — 25 

13 741 

12-229 

10-989 

51 — 66 

7910 

7-409 

6-936 

81 —86 

1-510 

1-478 

1-447 

21—26 

13-584 

12106 

10-890 

52 — 57 

7 730 

7-225 

6-774 

82—87 

1-385 

1-356 

1-329 

22 — 27 

13-433 

11 987 

10796 

63 — 58 

7-518 

7*039 

6G09 

83 — 88 

1-284 

1-259 

1-235 

23 — 28 

13-280 

11-866 

10-699 

54 — 59 

7304 

6850 

6-442 

84 — 89 

1-187 

1-104 

1145 

24 — 29 

13-124 

11743 

10-600 

55 —GO 

7-088 

6*659 

6 272 

85 — 90 

1074 

1 054 

1038 

25 — 30 

12-966 

11-618 

10-499 

5G — G1 

6-870 

6-465 

6-100 

86 — 91 

0-921 

0-902 

0-892 

26 — 31 

12-805 

11-489 

10*396 

57 — 62 

6*651 

6-270 

5-925 

87 — 92 

0-755 

0-738 

0734 

27 — 32 

12-641 

11-369 

10-289 

58 — 63 

6 427 

6-070 

6744 

88 — 93 

0561 

0-554 

0-547 

28 — 33 

12-474 

11 226 

10-181 

59 — 64 

6-201 

5-867 

6-661 

89 — 94 

0-377 

0-373 

0-369 

29 — 34 

12-304 

11-088 

10-069 

60 — 66 

5 970 

5-658 

6-372 

90 — 95 

0-179 

0177 

0175 

30 — 35 

31 — 36 

12-131 

11-965 

10 948 
10-806 

9-954 

9-837 

61 —66 

5-737 

5-447 

6180 

91 — 96 

0 000 

0 000 

0 000 


XV. Tablo showing the Value, of an Annuity on the joint Continuance of Two Lives, when the Dif- 
ff.renc'B of Agb is Fivb Yea us, according to the Carlisle Table of Mortality. 


Ages. 

3 

V Cent. 

4 

Cent. 

5 

10 Cent. 

Ages. 

3 

^9 Cent. 

4 

Cent. 

6 

V Cent. 

Ages. 

3 

19 Cent. 

4 

19 Cent. 

6 

19 Cent. 

1 & 6 

16828 

14-269 

12-331 

34 Sc 39 

14-290 

12-773 

11-508 

67 & 

72 

4*580 

4*386 

4-207 

2 — 7 

18087 

15-341 

13-258 

35 — 40 

14-048 

12-581 

11-354 

68 — 

73 

4 297 

4123 

3-961 

3— 8 

19100 

16-214 

14-019 

36 — 41 

13812 

12-394 

11-204 

69 — 

74 

4*035 

4*878 

3-731 

4— 9 

19-584 

16 644 

14-402 

37 — 42 

13-679 

12-209 

11-056 

70 — 

75 

3-804 

3*661 

3-528 

6 — 10 

19-874 

16-913 

14 649 

33 — 43 

13-346 

12-024 

10-907 

71 — 

76 

3-668 

3*439 

3-319 

6 — 11 

19-935 

16989 

14731 

39 — 44 

13-107 

11-833 

10-753 

72 — 

77 

3-353 

3*237 

3127 

7 — 12 

19-889 

16-975 

14736 

40 — 46 

12 -8G8 

11-641 

10-598 

73 — 

78 

3152 

8-047 

2-948 

8—13 

19-771 

16-900 

14-689 

41 —46 

12-630 

11-450 

10-444 

74 — 

79 

2*952 

2-857 

2-767 

9 — 14 

19-606 

16-785 

14 606 

42 — 47 

12-389 

11-256 

10-287 

75 — 

80 

2-790 

2-704 

2*62.3 

10— 15 

19-410 

16-643 

14-500 

43 _ 48 

12-139 

11-053 

10-121 

76 — 

81 

2-618 

2-540 

2-467 

11 — 16 

19-208 

16-495 

14 389 

44 — 49 

11*868 

JO-830 

9-937 

77 — 

82 

2*471 

2-400 

2*333 

12—17 

19014 

16-354 

14-284 

45 — 50 

11-680 

10-591 

9*737 

78 — 

83 

2-318 

2-265 

2-194 

13 — 18 

18-820 

16-213 

14 178 

46 — 51 

11-271 

10-332 

9*519 

79 — 

84 

2-155 

2-099 

2*045 

14 — 19 

18 622 

16 008 

14 069 

47 — 52 

10-955 

10-065 

9-292 

80 — 

85 

1-993 

1-943 

1*895 

15 — 20 

18 423 

15 922 

13-959 

48 - 53 

10-628 

9-787 

9054 

81 — 

86 

1-834 

1-790 

1*747 

16 — 21 

18-230 

15-781 

13-853 

49 — 54 

10-284 

9-492 

8-799 

82 — 

87 

1-704 

1-664 

1*626 

17 — 22 

18036 

15-639 

13746 

• 50 — 55 

9 924 

9*181 

8-528 

83 — 

88 

1-606 

1-569 

1 *535 

18 — 23 

17-838 

15-493 

13 636 

51 — 56 

9-550 

8-855 

8-242 

84 — 

89 

1-496 

1-464 

1-433 

19 — 24 

17-633 

15-341 

13-520 

62 — 57 

9172 

8*524 

7-950 

85 — 

90 

1-835 

1-307 

1-279 

20 — 25 

17-421 

15182 

13 398 

53 — 58 

8-797 

8*194 

7-667 

86 — 

91 

1*255 

1-229 

1*203 

2,1 — 20 

17-204 

15019 

13-272 

54 — .69 

8-439 

7-876 

7-375 

87 — 

92 

1-245 

1-218 

1192 

22 — 27 

16-977 

14-846 

13 137 

55 — CO 

8-098 

7*574 

7*106 

88 — 

93 

1-272 

1 245 

1-219 

23 — 28 

16747 

14-670 

13-000 

66 — 61 

7-788 

7-299 

6-860 

89 — 

94 

1-266 

1-240 

1-214 

24 — 29 

16-521 

14-500 

12-867 

57 — 62 

7-480 

7-025 

6615 

90 — 

95 

1-217 

1-191 

1-167 

25 — 30 

16-311 

14-339 

12-742 

58 — 63 

7-175 

G-752 

6-370 

91 — 

96 

1-210 

1185 

1-161 

26 — 31 

16 097 

14-176 

12-615 

59 — G4 

6-875 

6-482 

6 127 

92 — 

97 

1-230 

1-205 

1*181 

27 — 32 

15 875 

14-006 

12-482 

60 — 65 

6-589 

6-225 

5-89 

93 — 

98 

1-262 

1-238 

1*215 

28—33 

15 048 

13-830 

12-344 

61—66 

6-323 

5-986 

6-678 

94 — 

99 

1-234 

1-212 

1*191 

29—34 

15-424 

13 657 

12-206 

62 — 67 

6 054 

5-743 

6*458 

95 — 

100 

1-072 

1-055 

1-038 

30 — 35 

15-209 

13-491 

12 078 

63 — 68 

6-779 

6-493 

5-230 

96 — 

101 

0-851 

0-839 

0-828 

31 — 36 

14-989 

13-321 

11-944 

64 — 69 

5-490 

5-229 

4-988 

97 — 

102 

0*568 

0-562 

0-665 

32 — 37 

33 — 38 

14-764 
14 531 

13146 
12 964 

11*806 

11-661 

G5 — 70 
68 — 71 

5193 

4-882 

4-956 

4-667 

4-737 

4-469 

98 — 

103 

0*254 

0-252 

0*249 


The Northampton Table (No. VII.), by under-Ynting the duration of life, was a very advantageous 
guide for the Insurance offices to go by in insuring lives ; but to whatever extent it might be beneficial 
to them In this respect, it became equally injurious when they adopted it as a guide in selling annuities. 
And yet, singular as It may seem, some of the insurance offices granted annuities on the same terms that 
they Insured lives; not perceiving that, if thev gained by the latter transaction, they must obviously lose 
by the former. Government also continued for a lengthened period to sell annuities according to the 
Northampton Tables, and without making any distinction between male and female lives I A glance at 
the Tables of M. Deparcleux ought to have satisfied them that they were proceeding on entirely false 
principles. But, In despite even of the admonitions of some of the most skilful mathematicians, this 
system was persevered in till within these few years ! Wo understand that the loss thence arising to the 
public may be moderately estimated at 2,000,000/. sterling. Nor will this appear a large sum to those who 
recollect that, supposing interest to bo 4 per cent., there is a difference of no less than 91/. Is. in the value 
of on annuity of 60 /. for life, to a person aged 45, between the Northampton and Carlisle Tables. 
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INVOICE, an account of goods or merchandise sent by mefchairits to their cor¬ 
respondents at home or abroad, in which the peculiar marks of each package, with other 
particulars, are set forth. — (See example, anti, p. 157.) 

IONIAN ISLANDS, the Jjame given to the islands of Corfu, Paxo, Santa Maura, 
Ithaca, Cephalonia, Zante, Cef%o, and their dependent islets. With the exception of 
Cerigo, which lies opposite to the south-eastern extremity of the Morea, the rest lie pretty 
contiguous, along the western coasts of Epirus and Greece ; the most northerly point 
of Corfu being in lat. 39° 48^ 15" N., and the most southerly point of Zante (Cape 
Kieri, on which there is alight-house) being in lat. 37° 38' 35" N. Kapsali, the port 
of Cerigo, is in lat. 36° 7' 30" N., Lon. 23° E. 

The area and population of the different islands may be estimated as follows: — 


Islands. 

Area In Square Miles 
15 to a degree. 

Population In 1852. 

Zante ------- 

Ithaca and Calsimns 

(Vrigo and ('erigotto ------ 

Paxo and Antij.axo - ' - 

Totals - 

* This is equal to 1001*3 English square miles. 

1070 

16*20 

5 60 

4-25 

3*32 

4-50 

1*90 

79,581 

70,870 

41,902 

18,966 

11,26* 

12,836 

5,1 11 

* . , 47*12* j 210.G20 

if 09*1.*3 to tin? degree. ' 


Soil and Climate. — These arc very various — Zante is the most fruitful. It consists 
principally of an extensive plain, occupied by plantations of currants, and having an air 
of luxuriant fertility and richness. Its climate is comparatively equal and fine, but it is 
very subject to earthquakes. Corfu and Cephalonia are more rugged and less fruitful 
than Zante ; and the former from its vicinity to the snowy mountains of Epirus, and 
the latter from the I31ack Mountain (the Mount vEnos of antiquity) in its interior, are 
exposed in winter to great and sudden variations of temperature; the frost sometimes 
damaging to a great extent the oranges and vines of these islands and those of Santa 
Maura. The latter is, in the hot season, exceedingly unhealthy, — a consequence of 
the vapours arising from the marshes and the shallow seas to the N. E. Cerigo is 
rocky and sterile ; it is subject to continued gales, and the currents seldom permit its 
waters to remain unruffled. 

History , Government , fyc. — These islands have undergone many vicissitudes. Corfu, ^ 
the ancient Corcyra, was famous in antiquity for its naval power, and for the contest!* 
between it and its mother state Corinth, which eventually terminated in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war. Ithaca, the kingdom of Ulysses; Cephalonia, sometimes called 
Dulichium, from the name of one of its cities; Zante, or Zacynthus; Santa Maura, 
known to the ancients by the names of Leucas or Leucadia, celebrated for its promon¬ 
tory, surmounted by a temple of Apollo, whence Sappho precipitated herself into the 
ocean ; and Cerigo, or Cythera, the birth-place of Helen, and sacred to Venus ; — have 
all acquired an immortality of renown. But, on comparing their present with their 
former state, we may well exclaim, — 

lieu quantum hcec Kioto, Kioto distabat ab tVd ! 

After Innumerable revolutions, they fell, about 3(50 years ago, under the dominion of Venice. Since tho 
downfall of that republic, they have had several protectors, or rather masters, being successively under 
the dominion of the Russians, the French, and the English. By the treaty of Paris, In 1815, they were 
formed into a sort of semi-independent state. They enjoy an internal government of their own, under 
the protection of Great Britain ; a Lord High Commissioner, appointed by the queen of England, having 
charge of the foreign relations, and of the internal, maritime, and sanitary police. Her Majesty's com* 
mander-ln-chicf has the custody of the fortresses, and the disposal of the forces. It is stipulated in the 
treaty of Paris, that the islands may be called upon for the pay and subsistence of 3,000 men, as well os for 
the repair of their fortresses occupied by the British troops. The executive government is vested in a 
president nominated by the commissioner, and a senate of 5 members, (1 for each of the larger islands of 
Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, and Santa Maura, and 1 representing collectively the smaller ones of Ithaca 
Cerigo, and Paxo, by each of which he is elected in rotation). The senators are elected at the com¬ 
mencement of every quinquennial parliament (subject to a negative from the commissioner) from a 
legislative chamber of 40 members, themselves elected by the constituencies of the different islands 
for 5 years. The senate and legislative assembly, together with the commissioner, are thus the supreme 
authority: they are, when united, termed the Parliament, and, as such, pass, amend, and repeal laws, in 
the mode prescribed by the constitution of 1817. Besides the general government, there is in each island 
a local administration, composed of a regent, named by the senate, and from 2 to 5 municipal officers elected 
* by their fellow citizens. 

The State of Society in these islands Is far from being good, and was formerly the most depraved Ima¬ 
ginable* The people, when they were placed under the segis of England, were at once lazy, ignorant 
superstitious, cowardly, and bloodthirsty. Their vices may, we believe, be, in great degree, ascribed to 
the government and religion established amongst them. The latter consisted of little more chan a series 
of fasts and puerile observances; while the former was both weak and corrupt. The Venetians appointed 
to situations of power and emolument belonged mostly to noble and decayed families, and looked upon 
their offices merely as means by which they might repair their shattered fortunes. Hence the grossest 
corruption pervaded every department. There was no crime for which impunitv might not be purchased 
Justice, in fact, was openly bought and sold; and suits were decided, not according to the principles of. 
law or equity, but by the irresistible influence of faction or of gold. In consequence, the islands became 
a prey to all the vices that afflict and degrade a corrupt and semi-barbarous society. Snndys, one of the 
best English travellers who ever visited the Levant, having touched at Zante in 1610, expresses himself 
with respect to the inhabitants as follows“ In habite they imitate the Italians, but transcend them in 

3 D 2 
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their reVenges, and Infinitely less civil. They will threaten to kill a merchant that will not buy tfiefr 
commodities ; and make more conscience to breake a fast than commit a murther. He Is weary of his life 
that hath a difference with any of them, and will walke abroad after daylight. But cowardice is joined 


inside turned out.”—(p. 7. ed. 1637.) 

if the Zuntiotes did not deteriorate during the next 2 centuries, which, Indeed, was hardly pos¬ 
sible, they certainly did not improve. Dr. Holland, by whom they were visited In 1812, tells us that 
he heard, “ on sure authority, that the number of assassinations in Zante has been more than 1 for 
each day of the year, though the population was only 40,000 1 ”—( Travel» m the Ionian Islet, $c. 4to ed. 
p. 23.) 

Matters were, if not quite so bad, very little better in the other islands. In Cephalonla, the inhabitants 
were divided into factions, entertaining the most implacable animosities, and waging a war of extermination 
against each other. A little vigour on the part of their rulers would have served to suppress their mur¬ 
derous contests. But this was notan object they wished to attain : on the contrary, tbeir selfish and 
crooked policy made them seek to strengthen their own power by fomenting the dissensions that prevailed 
amongst their subjects. — (Beilin, Description da Golfe de Venise, p. 16ft.) Considering the state of 
society at home, we need not wonder that the Ccphalonians, who were distinguished among the islanders 
for activity and enterprise, were much addicted to emigration. The Venetians attempted to check its 
prevalence; but, as they neglected the only means by which it could be prevented, — the establishment 
of security and good order at home, — their efforts were wholly unsuccessful. 

The islanders did not, however, satisfy themselves with attempting to stab and prey upon each other. 
They were much addicted to piracy, particularly the inhabitants of Santa Maura and Cerigo ; and it has 
been alleged that the Venetian government participated in the profits of this public robbery, which, at 
all events, they took httle pains to suppress. 

A long series of years will be required to eradicate vices so deeply rooted, and to effect that thorough 
change in the hubits and morals of the people that is bo indispensable. The power and Influence of the 
British g wernment has already, however, had a very decided effect. Piracy has been suppressed ; and 
assassination, though still bursting forth, especially in periods of political excitement, with renewed 
violence, is, speaking generally, a good deal less prevalent. A spirit of industry, sincerity, and fair dealing 
is beginning to manifest itself. The present generation of nobles possess a degree of information, ana 
a knowledge of the true interests of their country ; which, though not all that might be wished for, was, 
at least, unknown to their fathers. But there is, notwithstanding, a vast deal of intrigue and faction, 
which is kept alive and fostered by the contentions in their mock parliament. It is not easy to exag- 

t crate the difficulties with which the successive British governors, from Sir Thomas Maitland down to 
ir Henry Ward, have had to contend. They have been opposed by every means that feudal rancour, 
corruption, and pseudo-patriotism could throw in thoir way. Not that we mean to say they have always 
acted discreetly, or that the public expenditure has been as judicious and economical as it might have 
been. But they have, at all events, acted openly and in a straightforward manner ; and with an earnest 
desire to maintain the public tranquillity, and to promote the prosperity of the commonwealth. And it 
may be hoped that the influence of our example,'of the unbiassed execution of the law, and of the 
education now so generally diffused, may in the end accomplish the regeneration of the islanders. 

Manufactures, $c _-These islands possess few manufactures properly so termed. The wives of the villanl, 

or peasants, spin and weave a coarse kind of woollen cloth, sufficient in great part for the use of their 
families. A little soap is made at Corfu and Zante. The latter manufactures a considerable quantity of 
ifisilk gros-de-Naples and handkerchiefs ; the art of dyeing is, however, too little studied, and the esta¬ 
blishments are on too small a scale. The peasantry, in general, are lazy, vain, delighting in display, and 
very superstitious. Those of Zante and Cephalonta are more industrious than the Corfiotes ; in the first, 
particularly, their superior condition is probably to be ascribed, in part at least, to the nobles residing 
more on their estates in the country, and contributing, by their example, to stimulate industry. In Corfu, 
the taste for the city life, which prevailed Ih the time of the Venetian government, still operates to a great 
degree. The Corfiote proprietor resides but little in his villa ; his land is neglected, while he continues 
in the practice of his forefathers, who preferred watching opportunities at the seat of a corrupt govern¬ 
ment, to improving their fortunes by the more legitimate means of honourable exertion and attention to 
their patrimony. In this respect, however, a material change for the better has taken place during the 
last 20 years. 

Imports of Grain, S(C —Great part of the land is held under short tenures, on the metayer system, the 
tenant paying half the produce to the landlord. Owing to the nature of the soil, and the superior attention 
given to the culture of olives and currants, the staple products of the islands, most part of the grain 
and cattle required for their consumption Is imported. The hard wheat of Odessa is preferred, and Targe 
sums aro annually 6ent to the Black Sea in payment. The parliament, in March, 1833, repealed the 
duties on the introduction of corn ; and the grain monopoly of Corfu, which had been established in 
favour of government, in order to provide against the possibility of a general or partial scarcity, was then 
also suffered to expire. These 2 sources of revenue, while they existed, did not probably produce less 
than 2o,tJ00/. annually. 

Cattle. —They are similarly dependent upon Greece and Turkey for supplies of butcher’s meat; a small 
number only of sheen and goats being bred in the islands. Oxen, whether for agriculture or the slaughter¬ 
house, are principally brought from Turkey. The beeves eaten by the troops are 6 weeks or 2 months 
walking down from the Danube, and the provinces that skirt it, to the shores of Epirus, where they 
remain in pasture until fit fur the table. 

Exports — The staple exports from these islands are oil, currants, wine, soap, salt, and valonia. The 
first is produced in great abundance in Corfu and Paxo, and in a less quantity in Zante, Santa Maura, and 
Cephalouia. Corfu has, in fact, the appearance of a continuous olive wood ; a consequence, partly, of 
the extraordinary encouragement formerly given to the culture of the plant by the Venetians. Although 
there is a harvest every year, the great crop is properly biennial; the tree generally reposing for a year 
after its effort. (In France and Piedmont the period of inactivity is of 2 and 3 years.) During 5 or 6 
months, from October till April, the country particularly in Corfu, presents an animated appearance, 
persons of all ages being busily employed in picking up the fruit. The average price may be about \l. 1 Is. 
per barrel. Under the old Venetian system, the oil could only be carried to Trieste. It is charged with * 
an ad valorem duty of 18 per cent., payable on the export. The quality might be much improved by a 
little more care in the manufacture, the trees being generally finer than in any other country. 

Currants , originally introduced from the Morea, are grown in Zante, CephAlonia, and Ithaca, but 
principally in the first. The plant is a vine of small site and delicate nature, the cultivation of-which 
requires much care. Six or 7 years elapse after a plantation has been nude* before it yields a crop. In the 
beginning of October, the earth about the roots of the plant is loosened, and gathered up in small heaps, 
away from the vine, which is pruned in March ; after which the ground is again laid down smooth around 
the blight called the ” brlna,” and rainy weather in harvest produces great mischief. The currants 
are gathered towards September, and after being carefully picked, are thrown singly upon a stone 
floor, exposed to the 6un in the open air. The drying process may occupy a fortnight or longer, if the 
weather be not favourable. A heavy shower or thunder storm (no unftrequent occurrence at that season) 
not only interrupts it, but sometimes causes fermentation. The fruit is then only fit to be given to animals. 
Should it escape these risks, it U deposited in magazines called” seraglie f ” until a purchaser casts up. 
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The “ seragliente” or warehouse keeper, delivers to the depositor a paper acknowledging the receipt for 
the quantity delivered, which passes currently In exchange from hand to band till tne time of export. 
Under the old Venetian government,.the liberty of traffic in this produce was exceedingly restricted. 
In Zante 5 persons chosen out of the council of nobles assembled in presence of the proveditore , regu¬ 
lated what shouldbe the price; and those who wished to purchase were under the necessity of describing 
to the government the quantity they desired. This system waa called the “ collegetto." The export 
duties consisted of au original duty of 9 pel cent, ad valorem ; a daziojhso, or fixed duty of about As. 4 d. 
percwt.; and afterwards of a novissimo, or most recent duty, of 2s. 2d. per. cwt. This latter was re¬ 
mitted in favour of vessels bringing salt fish, &c. from the northern ports (chiefly English, Danes, and 
Dutch) : it was afterwards relaxeuin favour of Russian vessels from Odessa, and abandoned altogether 
as vexatious and unproductive. The proveditore received in addition 2 per cent., and each of his 2 
Venetian councillors 1 per cent.; so that the fruit, the original cost of which was about 9s. the cwt., stood 
the exporter in little less than 18*. or 19s. Even under British protection, the iruit, which some years 
before had fetched as much as 30 s. or 32s. the cwt., but. had declined in 1832 to 8s. the cwt., was burdened 
with the daziofisso of is. id., and a duty of (i per cent, ad valorem, being equivalent tcgetncr, at that 
price, to an ad valorem duty of nearly f*Q per cent. ! In the mean time the import duties in England 
were raised, in 18*29, to the enormous amount of 44s. 4 d. the cwt., which, at the saine low price, made an 
ad valorem duty of 500 per cent. The consequences were rapidly visible ; a decline took place in the 
culture o( the plant, as well as in the circumstances of the proprietors, whose staple export and means of 
existence were almost annihilated. As the prices fell, and the distress became greater, the necessitous 
grower was obliged to borrow money at high interest from foreign merchants, or from the Jews, who 
were, consequently, able to dictate the price at which they would take lus produce. A legislative enact¬ 
ment on a scale commensurate with the difficulties which it hail to grapple with, was, after much 
deliberation, matured and adopted by the Ionian legislature in 1834. It commuted the duties upon 
currants for an ad valorem tax of 19$ per cent, (since reduced to 18 per cent.), being the game as that 
laid upon oil. The same act increased, in a sm.tll degree, the duties previously paid on the importation 
of coffee, tea, and sugar, and upon foreign wines, silks, and gloves, articles which, being chiefly con¬ 
sumed by the affluent, were more appropriately subjected to an increase of duty, to supply in part the 
defalcation of revenue consequent to the reduction of the currant duty The good effects of this enact¬ 
ment have been universally admitted. The duty on curiants imported into the U. K was reduced by 
Sir Robert Peel, in 1844, from 2 2s. 6d. to 15*. 9 d. a cwt. (15s +5 per cent.), and it i» now 15s. 
Certainly, however, either the duty on currants should be reduced to 10s., the new duty on raisins, or tho 
latter should T be again raised to the level of the former. The fruits arc so nearly allied, and may for 
most practical purposes be so conveniently substituted lor each other, that it is manifestly unfair, and, in 
fact, unjust, to impose higher duties on the one thah on the other. 

Sa/l may be obtained in considerable quantities in Corfu, Zante, and Santa Maura, for exportation : 
the latter island alone produced it until the late act of parliament, which provided that government should 
let the salt pans in all the islands to those bidders who should offer, by sealed tenders, to supply it at the 
lowest rate to the consumer, paying at the same time the highest price to government. No export duty 
is charged upon it. 

These statements show that heavy duties are levied upon the exportation of the staple products of the 
islands,— an objectionable system, and one which, if it is to be excused at all, can only be so by the 
peculiar circumstances under which they are placed. There is no land tax or impost on property in the 
Ionian Islands, such as exists in many other rude count! ies : and, supposing it were desirable to intro¬ 
duce such a tax, the complicated state of property in them, the feudal tenures under which it is held, 
and the variety of usages with respect to it, oppose all but invincible obstacles to its imposition on fair 
and equal principles. At the same time, too, a large amount of revenue is required to meet the expenses 
of the general and local governments, to maintain an efficient police, and to prevent smuggling and 
piracy. However, we cannot help thinking that some very material retrenchments might be made from 
the expenditure ; and it is to this source, more, perhaps, than to any other, that the inhabitants must 
look for any real or effectual relief from their burdens. 


The Untie* on Export* hpm the Ionian Island# are regulated 
by acts dated 8Ut June, 1835, ‘20th April, 1837, and‘29th May, 
1847. 

Oil and currants - - nay 18 per cent, ad mlorem. 

Wine (excepting that of the Ce- 
falonia Wine Company) - — 6 — — 


Soap - - pay 8 per cent. ad valorem. 

Valonia - - - _ fi— — 

All other article# - - Free. 

N. B. Oil shipped in vessels under Ionian colours for the 
purpose of being conveyed from one island to another of the 
states pays only 7 per cent, ad valorem. 


Account of the Revenue of the Ionian Islands in 
1851 and 1852, specifying the different Items, and 
the Amount of each. 

Account of the Expenditure of the Ionian Islands 
in 1851 and 1852, specifying the different Items, 
and the Amount oi each. 

Duties. 

Revenue 

uv.lH&l. 

Revenue 
m 1852. 

Heads of Expenditure. 

1851. 

1852. 

Customs m m 

Export duty —. 
on olive oil 

on currants ... 

on Island wines 

Import duty — 
on Foreign wines and spirits 
on tobacco - 

on grain ... 

Stamp duties - - - 

Sale of gunpowder (monopoly) 

Receipts for tariff dues — 

Health Office - 

Post Office ... 

Executive Police 

Judicial - 

Free port warehouse rents - 
Mortgage and,registration dues 

Printing office receipt# 

Freight* of government steam packets • 
Receipts for publio instruction 
Miscellaneous ... 

£ 

3U,0I0 

20,735 

34,491 

454 

1,872 

2,909 

23,504 

12.131 

723 

4,749 
2,205 
2,683 
1,076 
1,203 
507 
343 
2,2 >0 
1,599 
311 

£ 

22,113* 

11,106* 
13,618* 
670 

1,120 

2,583 

22,111 

10,360 

379 

4,216 
2,0»« 
2,251 
571 
1,223 
398 
263 
1,823 
1,581 
538 

Military protection (paid by Eng¬ 
land) - - ■ . 

Ixtrtl H. Commissioner’s civil list 
Legislative Assembly ... 
Civil establishment • 

Judicial establishment 

Education - 

Rent# of public offices - - 

Public work# .... 
Packet service, coals, repairs, &c. - 

Collection of revenue, inc. paper for 
stamp# - 

Health office, lazarettos and light 
houses .... 

Post-office# - 

Executive police ... 

Courts of justice ... 

Contingent expenditure of general 
and local governments 

£ 

25,000 

14,448 

311 

42,613 

13,629 

11,894 

1,833 

2.3H1 

4,580 

1,889 

1,322 

337 

1,460 

1,853 

20,028 

£ 

25,000 

13,000 

4.720 

40,490 

15,3-16 
11,499 
1,662 
722 
2,643 

432 

1,830 

333 

1,949 

2.069, 

14,434 

Total - • « 

145,596 

136,119 

_Trtal_.. 

144,1,180 

i 89,031 





* The diminution of the duties was wholly owing to the failure in the crops of oil .and currants. 
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Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles exported from the Ionian Islands in 1852. 


Articles exported. 

Quantities. 

Value in 
Sterling. 

Total. 

Articles exported. 

Quantities. 

. 

Value in 
Sterling. 

Total. 

Olive oil - bar. of 16 imp. gal. 

Currants - - - lbs 

Wine - bar. 

spirits - — 

-vdt .... bush. 

Hides - No. 

('asks of currants - - — 

Barrets for oil - - inc. butL 

* A very bad season. 

£ 

27,178 61,652 

7,883,903* 75,011 

39,062 9,512 

720 554 

109,797 1,145 

6,087 1,788 

8,779 2,382 

6,240 932 

Soap .... lbs. 41,291,687 
All other articles - - - 13,377 

Foreign manufactures - • ... 

Total - - - - 

Merchandise in transit - - 

•exports amount to 15,000.000 or 16,000,000 lbs. 

£ 

16.093 

8,983 

3,717 

182,372 

223,454 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the various Articles imported into the Ionian Islands, in 1852 




1852. 



18.' 

2 . 



Quantities. 

Value. 



Quantities. 

Value. 

Produce, sugar 

lbs. 

1,885,307 

£ 

50,738 

Cheese 

lbs. 

474,152 

£ 

5,751 

n>1 lee - 


695,383 

15,617 

Butter 


71.767 

2,8.85 

drugs, gorm, &c - 

£ 


10,286 

Salt meat - 


28.745 

823 

Manufactures 

£ 


114.4C.S 

Stock lish and harrala 


1,038,519 

9,192 

Kuw silk - 

- lbs. 

95 

38 

Hntiarga and Caviare 


59,013 

4,230 

K.iw cotton 


50,555 

1,256 

Sardinia* and anchovies 


1,244,326 

16,961 

Wool 


23,821 

2 SO 

Onions and garlic - 

- mil. 

9,611 

2,559 

Hemp and flax 


52.583 

1,143 

Dried fruits 

£ 


4,862 

Staves for large casks 

- No. 

398.572 

| 5,795 

Poultry - • 

No. 

17,197 

952 

Hoops fur do. 


346,070 

Wines, foreign 

- barrels 

682 

4 ,299 

Ivon 

lb*. 

296,880 

2,410 

Spirits 

Horned cattle 

. __ 

1,151 

3,200 

Timber * 

£ 


17,251 

- No. 

9,966 

32,741 

Firewood 

pass! 

9,511 

3,703 

Horses, mules, and asses 


2,023 

2,673 

Wheat 

- kilojj. 

| 923,332 

201,616 

Sheep, goats, and pigs 
Tobacco - 

— 

316 

2,071 
5.391 



167,828 

23.1X9 

lb. 

39,142 

Barley and oats 


73,558 

6.751 

Rye 

All other articles - 

• kilog. 

290,821 

6,328 

Keans and other pulse 


18,614 

3,248 

£ 


12,873 

Potatoes 

Rice 

lbs. 

1,131,084 

891,727 

4,337 

9,219 

Total - 


. 

585,283 

M a. caronl 

Flour 

- 

271,511 

372,817 

I 2,513 
3,252 

Value of merchandise in transit 


198,128 

BlscjjjtS_ 

— 

51,828 

313 

i 





Ports. — The principal ports in the Ionian republic are Corfu and Zante, in the islands of the same 
mimes, and Argostoli in Cephalonia. The city and port of Corfu lie on the east sidolof the island, on the 
canal or channel between it and the opposite continent, which is here about 5 miles wide. The citadel, 
which projects info the sea, is furnished with a light-house, 240 feet high ; the latter being in lat. 30° 37' N., 
Ion, 10° 5G' K. The town is but indifferently buiit. Population about 18.000, exclusive of the military. 
The fortifications are very strong, both towards the sea and the land. The canal has deep water 
throughout; its navigation, Which is a little difficult, has been much facilitated by the erection of a light¬ 
house on the rock of Tignoso in the northern entrance, where the channel is less than a mile in width ; 
ami by the mooring of a floating light ofT Point Lcschitno, in the s utheru entrance. Ships anchor be¬ 
tween the small but well fortified island of Vido and the city, in from 12 to 17 fathoms water. 

The port, or rather gulph, of Argostoli in Cephalonia. lies on the south-west sid# of the island. Cape 
Aji, forming its south-western extremity, is in !at. 38° 8' 40" N., Ion. 20° 23' 30" E. Cape San Nicoio, 
forming the other extremity, is about 4J miles from Cape Aji; and between them, within about 1$ mile 
of the tatter, is the small islet of Guardian!, on which is alight-house. From this island the gulph stretches 
N. j W., from 7 to Hjniles inland. The town of Argostoli lies on the west side of a haven on the cast 
side of the gulph formed by Point Stotura. The situation is low and ratner unhealthy. Population 
about 5 000. Its appearance and police, particularly the latter, have have been much improved since 
its occupation by the English. There is deep water and good anchorage ground in most parts of the 
gulph. The best entrance is between Cape San Nicoio and (iuardiani, keeping rather more than a mile to 
the eastward of the latter, on account of a reef that extends N. E. and S.W. from It nearly that distance. 

The port and city of Zante are situated on the eastern side of the island, in lat. 37° 47' N. ion. 20° 54' 
42" F. The city, the largest in the Ionian islands, extends along the shore for nearly 1$ mile, but it is 
no where above 300 yards in breadth, except where it ascends the hill on which the citadel is erected. 
The style of building is chiefly Italian ; and the interior of the city displays every where great neatness, 
and even a oei tain degree of magnificence. Population estimated by Dr. Burgess at about 20,000. It has 
a mole or jetty of considerable utility, at the extremity of which a light-house is erected ; and a lazaretto, 
situated a little to the gouth-west. The harbour is capacious. Ships anchor opposite Ihe town at from 
500 to 1,000 yards' distance, in from 12 to 15 fathoms, availing themselves of the protection of the mole 
when the wind is from the N. E. Whpn our troops took possession of Zante, in 1810, the fortifications 
were found to he in very had repair; but Immense sums have since been expended upon their improve¬ 
ment and extension. 

Trade with England. — This is hut of very limited extent. During the year 1850 we imported from the 
Ionian Islands 138,202 cwt. currants, 305.070 gallons olive oil, and 7,324 qrs. Indian corn. The imports 
of currants fluctuate with the crop, and are sometimes much larger. The real or declared value of the 
ariicles of British produce and manufacture exported to them in i852, amounted to only 138,042/. 

The total value of the imports from all countries in 1852 was estimated at 585,283/. and that of the ex¬ 
ports at 182,372/. But a considerable part of the imports is not destined for the consumption of the 
islands, but is sent thither merely as to a convenient entrepot . bping intended for the supply of the con¬ 
tiguous provinces of Greece and Turkey. The amount of exports depends materially on the circum¬ 
stance whether the year be one in which there is, or is not, a crop of olives, and on the goodness of the 
currant crons. 

In 185'.*, 568,817 tons shipping entered the ports of the Ionian Islands, of which 27,916 were English. 
The others were Ionian, Greek, Turkish, &c. 

Monty. —Account* are kept In sterling money, or In Spanish The oke, used In the southern islands, weighs about 18,900 
dollars and oboll, l' O obolt being = 1 cloll. = 4s. id. i a dou- grains Troy, or 27/10 lbs. avoirdupois. The Levant cantar, 
btoon = 1 dollar.— (Tate'* Cambist.) * or quintal, should contain 4 I oke*. 

Weights. — English weights and measures are sometimes The migliajo (1,000 lbs.), for currants in Zante, is 1 percent, 
made use of, though with Italian denominations; but the fol- tighter than for other articles, 
lowing are most generally used. Measures of Length.— 

The pound peso grossn, or great weight of 12 oz. = 7,384 Tlte Venetian foot is 18 onuf* = 13J Inches English. 

grains I roy ; !)1'8 lbs. = 100 lbs. avoirdupois. passo = 5 Venetian foet. 

The pound nr«o soitile, or small weight used for precious me- Braorio, for cloths, fee. = 27 3(16 inches English, 
tals and drugs, is l-.Td lighter than the foregoing'; 1 2 oz. Do. for silks. =25.3 IH 

peso sottile corresponding to 8 oz. peso grosso. Land is measured by the misura or 1/8 of a moggio, or bacile 
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400 square pasH being 1 mlsura, or bacile, abou* 3/10 of an 

acre English. 

Vineyards are measured by the zappada ; 3 zappade (a com¬ 
puted clay's work 1 being I m Kura. 

Fire-wood is measured by the squaie pas so, usually, however, 

only 2 feet thick, this depending on the quality of the wood. 

Stone is measured by the passo cubo. 

Measures qf Capacity.— 

Com.— Corfu and l'axo: Moggio of 8 mlsure, aliout 5 Win¬ 
chester bushels. 

Cephaloma: Bacile should contain 80 lbs. peso grosso, best 
quality wheat. 

Santa Maura: Cado, of 8 crlvelli, 4=3 mog.; 1 cado= 3j 
bushels English. 

Ithaca; 5 Bacile = 1 mogglo. 

Cerigo s Child, the measure of Constantinople, = 1 bushel 
English. 

Wine. — Corfu and Paio: 32 quarturri = 1 jar, and 4 jars = 
1 barrel = 18 English wine gallons. 

Ccphalonia and Ithaca : *1 quartucci = 1 hoccale ; 12 hoc- 
cali = 1 secchio ; (i secchlo = 1 barrel = 18 English wine 
gallons. 

Zante: 13 1/3 quartucci = 1 (Ire; 40 quartucci = 1 jar; 3 
jars =4 barrel = 17 5/8 English wine gallons. 

Santa Maura: 22 quartucci = 1 stamno; <5 stamni=l 
barrel = 18 English wine gallons. 


Cerigo 2 ago* ten = 1 boccia ; 30 boccie=l barrel =18 
English wine gallons. 


Oil. — Corfu and Pazo: 4 quartucci = 1 miltro; 6 miltri = 
1 jar i 4 jars = 1 barrel = 18 English wine gallons. 
Cephalonia: 9 pagllazr.i = 1 barrel = 18 Eng. wine galls. 
Zante: 9 lire, or 3 jars of 4C qu. each ss 1 barrel = 17 5/! 
English wine gallons. 

Sanu Maura: 7 starnnl = 1 barrel = 18 Eng. wine galls. 
Ithaca: 13 pggliazzi = 1 — = 18 ■— 

Cerigo: 24 bozze =1 — =14 0/5 — 


Salt. — Centln^jo/about 4,000 lbs. Venedan peso grosso. 

Lime. —Corfu, measure of 4 English cubic feet. 

In compiling this article, we have consulted, besides the 
works referred to’above, the Voyage HUtorique, PiUoresatte , 
iJrr., by Saint Sauveur, - a diffuse but valuable work. The 
account of Zante, in the last volume (tome iil. pp. 101—278*), 
Is particularly good. We have also looked into the Voyage en 
Grtce of Scrofani, 3 tomes, Paris, 1801; the Archives du Com¬ 
merce ; the Papers laid before the Finance Committee, drc. But 
the most important part of the information we have been able 
to lay before the reader was derived from manuscript notes 
obligingly communicated by Harl Lovelaoe, who (when I.ord 
King) was secretary to the British government in these is¬ 
lands. 


IPECACUANHA (Fr. Ipecacuanha ; Ger. Amnikanische brechwurzel; It. Tpe- 
coacanna; Port. Cipo de camaras, Ipecacuanha ; Sp. Ipecacuana , Raiz de oro), the root 
of a perennial plant ( Ccphaelis ipecacuanha ) growing in Brazil and other parts of South 
America. It id, from its colour, usually denominated white , grey , or ash-coloured , and 
brown. Little of the first variety is found in the shops. The grey and brown varieties 
are brought to this country in bales from Rio Janeiro. Both are in short, wrinkled, 
variously bent and contorted pieces, which break with a resinous fracture. The grey is 
about the thickness of a small quill, full of knots and deep circular fissures, that nearly 
reach down to a white, woody, vascular cord that runs through the heart of each piece; 
the external part is compact, brittle, and looks smooth : the brown is smaller, more 
wrinkled, of a blackish brown colour on the outside, and whitish within : the white is 
woody, and has no wrinkles. The entire root is inodorous ; but the powder has a faint 
disagreeable odour. The taste is bitter, sub-acrid, and extremely nauseous. In choosing 
ipecacuanha, the larger roots, which are compact and break with a resinous fracture, 
having a whitish grey, somewhat semi-transparent, appearance in the outside of the cor¬ 
tical part, with a pale straw-coloured medullary fibre, are to be preferred. When pounded, 
ipecacuanha forms the mildest and safest emetic in the whole materia medica. Though 
probably employed in America from time immemorial, it was not introduced into Europe 
till the time of Louis XIV., when one Grenier, a French merchant, brought 150 lbs. 
of it from Spain, with which trials were made at the Hotel Dieu. Ilelvetius first made 
known its use in dysentery, for which Louis XIV. munificently rewarded him by a 
douceur of 1,000/. sterling.— (Thomson's Dispensatory ; Thomson's Chemistry.') 

IRON (Dan. Jem; Du. Yzer; Fr. Fer; Ger. Risen ; It. Ferro; Lat. Fcrrum, 
Mars; Pol. Ztlazo; Por .Ferro; Rus. Scheleso ; Sp. Hierro; S w.Jern; Gr. 2,l8r}pos ; 
Sans. Loha; Arab. Hedeed; Pers. Ahun ), the most abundant and most useful of all 
the metals. It is of a bluish white colour ; and, when polished, has, a great deal of 
brilliancy. It has a styptic taste, and emits a smell when rubbed. Its hardness exceeds 
that of most other metals; and it may be rendered harder than most bodies by being 
converted into steel. Its specific gravity varies from 7 '6 to 7*8. It is attracted by the 
magnet or loadstone, and is itself the substance which constitutes the loadstone. But 
when iron is perfectly pure, it retains the magnetic virtue for a very short time. It is 
malleable in every temperature, and its malleability increases in proportion as the tem¬ 
perature augments; but it cannot be hammered out nearly as thin as gold or silver, or 
even as copper. Its ductility is, however, more’ perfect; for it may be drawn out into 
wire as fine at least as a human hair. Its tenacity is such, that an iron wire 0*078 of an 
inch in diameter, is capable of supporting 549 25 lbs. avoirdupois without breaking. 


Historical Noltcc — Iron, though tho most common, ig the most difficult of all the metals to obtain in 
a state fit for use ; and the discovery of the method of working it seems to have been posterior to the use 
of gold, silver, and copper. We are wholly ignorant of the steps by which men were led to practise the 
processes required to fuse it and render it malleable. It is certain, however, that it was prepared in 
ancient Egypt, and some other countries, at a very remote epoch ; but it was very little used in Greece 
till after tnc Trojan war—(See the admirable work of M. Gosuet on the Origin of Laws. Arts . Ac., 
vol. i. p. 14(U 3 * 

Species of Iron. —There aro many varieties of iron, which artists distinguish by particular names ; but 
all of them may be reduced under one or other of the 3 following classes: cast or pig iron, wrought or sqjt 
iron, and steel. 

1 . Cast or pig iron is the name given to this metal when first extracted from its ores. The ores from 
which iron is usually obtained aro composed of oxide of iron and clay. The object of the manufacturer 
is to reduce the oxide to the metallic state, and to separate all the clay with which it is combined. This 
is effected by a peculiar process ; and the iron, being exposed to a strong heat in furnaces, and melted, 
runs out into moulds prepared for its reception, and obtains the name of cast or pig iron. 

The cast iron thus obtained is distinguished by manufacturers into different varieties, from its colour 
and other qualities. Of these the follo\rtng are tne most remarkable:— 
a. White cast iron, which is extremely hard and brittle, and appears to be composed of a congeries of 
small crystals. It can neither be filed, bored, nor bent, aud is very apt to break when suddenly heated or 
cooled. 
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b. Grey or mottled cast Iron, so called from the inequality of its. colour. Its texture Is granulated. It 

is much softer and less brittle than the last variety ; and may be cut, bored, and turned on the lathe. 
Cannons are made of it. .... 

c. Black cast iron is the most unequal in its texture, the most fusible, and least cohesive, of the 
three. 

2. Wrought or soft iron is prepared from cast iron by a process termed a refinement or finery. The 
■wrought iron manufactured in Sweden is reckoned the finest in the world. 

3. steel consists of pieces of wrought iron hardened by a peculiar process. The Swedish iron imported 
into this country is mostly used in the manufacture of steel—(See Steel.) — ( Thomson ’* Chemistry.) 

Uses of Iron —Ter enumerute the various uses of iron would require a lengthened dissertation. No 
one who reflects for a moment on the subject, can doubt that its discovery and employment in the shape 
of tools and engines has been of the utmost importance to man; and has done more, perhaps, than any 
tiling else, to accelerate his advance in the career oi improvement. Locke has the following striking 
observations on this subject: — “ Of what consequence the discovery of one natural body, and its pro- 

r icriies, may V>e to human life, the whole great continent of America is a convincing instance: whose 
gnorunce In useful arts, and want of the greatest part of the conveniences of life, in a country that 
abounded with all sorts of natural plenty, 1 think may be attributed to their ignorance of what was to 
be found in a very ordinary despicable stone— 1 mean the mineral ofiron. And whatever we think of 
our parts or improvements in this part of the world, where knowledge and plenty seem to vie with 
each other, yet, to any one that will seriously reflect upon it, I suppose it will appear past doubt, that, 
were the use of iron lost amoiiu us, we should in a few ages lie unavoidably reduced to the wants and 
ignorance of the ancient sav ige Americans, whose natural endowments and provisions came no way short 
of those of the most flourishing and polite nations ; so that he who first made use of that one con¬ 
temptible mineral, may bo truly styled the father of arts and author of plenty.” — {Essay on the Under¬ 
standing, book iv. e. 12.) 

Manufacture of Iron in Great Britain . —We are ignorant of the period when iron began 
to be made in England, blit there is authentic evidence to show that iron works were 
established by the Romans in the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, and in other parts of* 
the kingdom. — ( Pennant's Wales, e d. 1810, vol. i. p. 89.) They were also established, at 
an early period, in Kent and Sussex ; these counties being well supplied, not only with 
iron ore, but (which was at the time of still more importance) with timber, the only spe¬ 
cies of fuel that was then used in the furnaces. It is to this latter circumstance that the slow 
increase in the production ofiron in England, duringa lengthened period, is to be ascribed. 
Complaints were very early made of the destruction of timber by the iron works; and in the 
reign of Elizabeth, when an unusual demand for timber for the navy, and for merchant ves¬ 
sels also, took place, the* decrease of timber excited a great deal of attention. At length, 
in *1 581, an act was passed prohibiting the manufacturers ofiron from using any but small 
wood, and from establishing any new works any where within 22 miles of the city of 
London, and 14 miles of the river Thames, and in several parts of Sussex specified 
in the act. Soon after this, Edward, Lord Dudley, invented a process for smelting iron 
ore with pit-coal instead of timber ; and it is difficult to point out many inventions 
that have been so advantageous. The patent which his lordship obtained in 1619, 
was exempted from the operation of the act of 1623 (21 James 1. c. 23.), setting aside 
monopolies; but though, in its consequences, it has proved of immense value to the 
country, the works of the inventor were destroyed by an ignorant rabble, and he was 
well nigh ruined by his efforts to introduce and perfect his process.—( Report of Com - 
viittec of House of Commons on Patents, p. 168, &c.) The invention seems, in consequence, 
to have been for many years almost forgotten. The complaints of the destruction of 
timber continued; so much so, that, in 1637, the exportation of iron without licence 
was prohibited, and fresh restrictions were laid on the felling of timber, lint the evil 
could not be abated by such means; and, in the early part of last century, complaints of 
the destruction of timber by the iron works became more prevalent than ever, and their 
total suppression began to be contemplated as a lesser evil than the continued decrease 
of the stock of timber. At this period more than two thirds of the iron made use of 
was imported, and the condition of the manufacture was most unprosperous. But the 
growing scarcity and high price of timber, coupled with the increasing demand for iron, 
at last succeeded in drawing the attention of some ingenious persons to Lord Dudley’s 
process; and, about 1 740, iron was made at Colebrook Dale, and one or two other places, 
by means of pit-coal, of about as good a quality as that made with timber. From this 
period the business steadily increased; at fiist, however, its progress was comparatively 
slow, and the furnaces of Kent and Sussex wero not wholly relinquished for more than 
30 years after iron began to be largely produced by means of pit-coal. The great de 
maud for iron occasioned by the late war, and the obstacles which it threw in the way 
x>f supplies from abroad, gave the first extraordinary stimulus to the manufacture, which 
has now become of vast importance and great value. In 1740 the quantity of pig-iron 
made in England and Wales amounted to about 17,000 tons, produced by 59 furnaces. 
Since this epoch the increase is believed to have been nearly as follows ; f iz: — in 1750^ 
22,000 tons; in 1788, 68,000 tons, produced by 85 furnaces; in 1796, 125,000 tons,pro 
duced by 121 furnaces; in 1806, 250,000 tons, produced by 169 furnaces; and in 1820, 
about 400,000 tons, were produced, but their is no account of the number of furnaces. 
From extensive inquiries made by government and others connected with the iron 
trade, the foliowipg statements have been deduced, which exhibit the districts in which 
iron is made, the number of furnaces, and the total quantity produced in 1825, 1840, 
and 1848. 
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Account of the Number of Furnace*, and of the Quantities of Iron produced In Great Britain, 
in 1825, 1840, and 1848. 





Total 
Furnace* 
in ms. 

Produce 
of Iron 
in 18*5. 

Total 
Furnaces 
in 1840. 

Produce 
of Iron 

In 1840. 

Total 

Furnaces 

In 1848. 

Produce 
of Iron 
in 1848. 





Ton«. 

4 

Ton*. 

15,000 

• 

Tout. 




107 

930,412 

163 

605,000 

196 

706,6H) 

Non h Wale* 



14 

17,756 

15 

26,500 

11 

16,120 

Northumberland 





6 

11,000 

36 

100,000 

Yorkshire - 



34 

39,101 

32 

56,000 

28 

66,560 

Derbyshire 

Staffordshire 



19 

22,672 

18 

31,000 

30 

95,000 



107 

182,156 

151 

427,6.50 

168 

385,840 

Shropshire 



48 

89,596 

31 j 

82,750 

34 

88,000 

Scotland - 



25 

33,540 

70 

241,000 

130 

600,000 

Total* 

- 

- 

364 

615,236 

490 | 

1,395,900 

623 

2,008,200 


We, however, incline to think that some of the English returns in the above Table 
are exaggerated ; and that the make in 1848 may be estimated at about 1,850,000 tons. 

Of the 490 furnaces existing in 1840 only 402 are said to have been in blast, and 
only 444 of the 623 furnaces existing in 1848. 

The increase of production, exhibited above, is to be matched only by the progress 
of the cotton manufacture, after the inventions of Arkwright and others; and, extra¬ 
ordinary as it may appear, the increase in the course of the last 3 years is, also, said to 
have been very considerable. The make of iron in Scotland, in 1850, was ascertained 
to be at the rate of 600,000 tons a-year. 

This astonishing increase has been owing to a great variety of causes, among the 
more prominent of which may be specified the greater cheapness of iron, and its con¬ 
sequent application to a great many purposes, including the construction of various 
descriptions of agricultural implements, pipes for the conveyance of water, and the 
building of ships, for which it was not formerly supposed to be applicable. Unquestion¬ 
ably, however, the unprecedented demand for iron for railways in this country, and in 
the United States and the Continent, has, within the last 10 years, given the most 
powerful stimulus to the manufacture; and, if only half the railway projects on foot in 
1847 had been executed, the production of iron, vast as it is, would have been quite 
inadequate to supply the demand. 

It will, however, readily occur to the reader that a demand for iron for railways, 
depending as*the formation of the latter does on many varying circumstances, must 
necessarily be both capricious and fluctuating; and hence it is not really possible to 
infer from the state of the iron trade at any given period what may be its state a few 
months after. In 1842 and 1843 the price of pig-iron had sunk to from 21. to 21. 10#. 
per ton, and the manufacturers in the least favoured districts were involved in the 
greatest difficulties. But subsequently the price of iron doubled or trebled ; and though 
it has again receded, larger fortunes have been made in this than in any other depart¬ 
ment of industry. Similar mutations will, doubtless, take place in future. On the 
whole, however, the fair presumption seems to be that the manufacture will go on in¬ 
creasing for an indefinite period. The uses to which iron may be applied seem to be 
all but infinite; and every fall of its price stimulates invention and introduces it into 
new channels. Most probably, indeed, the works situated in the least favoured districts, 
or those where iron is produced at the greatest expense, will, in the course of time, 
have to be abandoned. This, however, is merely a local and accidental grievance, and 
can in nowise affect the general well-being of the business. 

The employment of the hot-blast, or of air heated to a high temperature, instead of 
common atmospheric air, in the working of furnaces, has been one of the greatest im¬ 
provements in the manufacture, and has at once reduced the cost of iron and increased 
its quantity. It was first used in Lanarkshire, in Scotland, and has been one of the 
principal causes of the extraordinary extension of the trade in that part of the empire, 
where it is now universally made use of. 

Taking the annual produce of pig-iron in the United Kingdom at 1,900,000 tons, 
and supposing that about 8^ tons of coal are required for the production of each ton of 
iron, the consumption of coal in this branch of the iron trade will, on this hypothesis, 
amount to 6,650,000 tons a-year; and adding to this quantity 4,000,000 tons for the 
coal required for the conversion of pig-iron into bar-iron, it follows that a'supply of no 
fewer than 10,650,000 tons of coal will be annually required in this single department 
of industry 1 And hence, also, the fact that the consumption of coal in the production 
of iron is about three times as great as its consumption in the metropolis 1 

About three tenths of the total quantity of iron produced is used in the state of pig, 
or cast iron, and is consumed principally in Great Britain and Ireland. The exports 
of pig-iron, however, amounted in 1850 to about 142,000 tons, sent principally to the 
United States, Holland, Prussia, France, and British N. America. The other seven 
tenths are converted into wrought-iron, being formed into bars, bolts, rods, &c. Tho 
exports of bar-iron amounted, in 1850, to nearly 443,000 tons; and, during the same 
year, the exports of all sorts of iron reached the prodigious amount of 783,423 tons 
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5 cwt.! which, at 7/. a-ton, would be worth 5,48S,963i And their declared value did 
in fact amount, in 1850, to 5,350,056/. 

Supposing the total quantity of pig-iron produced in Great Britain to amount to 
1,900,000 tons a-year, and to be worth, at an average, 51 a ton, its total value will 
be 9,500,000/.; and the additional labour expended in forming the pig-iron into bar- 
iron, that is, into bars, bolts, rods, &c., may, probably, add about 4,500,000/. more to its 
value; making it worth in all about 14,000,000/. And if we recollect that wrought- 
iron is to the hardware manufacture what malt is to the manufacture of beer, or leather 
to that of shoes, we shall be satisfied alike of its paramount importance in the arts, 
and as a most prolific source of employment and of public wealth. 

Previously to 1845, the imports of foreign iron usually varied from 20,000 to 25,000 
tons a-year. But at that epoch the duties on foreign iron (20s. a ton on iron in bars) 
were repealed; and there has since been an increase in the imports of Swedish bar-iron, 
which is especially well fitted for being made into steel. The imports of all sorts of 
foreign iron amounted, in 1849, to 29,396 tons, whereof*25,039 tons were from Sweden. 

Account of the different Deacriptiong of Iron (including unwrought Steel) exported from the U. Kingdom 
during 1850, specifying the Quantities sent to the different Countries. 








Wrought Iron, viz. 



Countries to which ex- 
potted. 

Pig Iron. 

Bar Iron. 

Bolt and 
Rod Iron. 

Cast Iron. 

Iron 

Wire. 

Anchors, 

Grapnels, 

Hoops. 

Nalls.' 

Of all 
other 
Sorts (ex¬ 
cept Qrd- 

Old Iron 
for re- 
manufac¬ 
ture. 

Un¬ 

wrought 

Steel. 






. 




nance.) 




Tons cwt. 



Tons cwt. 

Tons cwt. 

Tons cwt. 

Tons cwt. 

Toms cwt. 

Toni cwt. 

Tom cwt. 

Toni cwt. 

Russia * • 

812 1C 

449 5 

3 19 

516 1* 

234 l'J 

192 13 

6 lfl 

9 3 

363 17 

m 

576 16 

Sweden - 

WO ( 

463 t 

410 1/ 

3 6 

98 0 


0 8 

75 S 

10 C 

7 9 

Norway • . 

1,460 ( 

171 l 

142 14 

95 H 

41 18 

588 4 

82 12 

1 1.1 

292 19 


14 3 

Denmark • > 

7,571 ( 

2,263 ; 

422 2 

39 H 

46 7 

675 14 

867 11 

7 12 

847 0 

952 13 

35 4 

Prussia • • 

10,959 ( 

1,422 2 

98 16 

6 8 

10 4 

166 S 

69 4 

65 11 

94* 1(1 

5,663 3 

214 16 

Mecklenburg 

SI 1 

284 K 

114 4 

0 1( 

12 18 

49 6 

139 t 

1 1 

160 14 


5 6 

Hanover - 

1,598 ( 

529 1 

470 17 

1 l 

27 8 

78 14 

303 16 

1 4 

344 1 


7 2 

Oldenburg - • 

313 ( 

278 16 

69 19 

2 5 


3 18 

30 12 


93 17 



Hanseatic Town* . 

7,370 7 

7,868 f 

1,991 15 

1,309 19 

581 2 

950 13 

Ml* i 

121 1 

6,201 4 

171 10 

807 3 

Holland 

13,103 l 

8,786 ( 

417 7 

707 l 

153 12 

811 0 

1,5*1 10 

9« 7 

4,763 15 


478 19 
618 15 


S8 1 

21 r 

100 Cl 

25 12 

573 <J 

48 * 

0 9 

1*0 1 



512 C 

592 11 

42 15 

369 17 

3 S 

227 12 

58 2 

152 4 

198 8 

6 4 

16 17 

France * 

11,713 3 

1,085 8 

346 6 

65 18 

29 11 

216 10 

476 18 

0 16 

1,086 3 

17 6 

183 0 

delra 

887 15 

4,649 C 

2,232 3 

61 16 

12 16 

£00 4 

1,462 3 

68 8 

632 14 


4 19 


4,641 13 

1,312 8 

375 7 

1,620 16 

282 6 

727 9 

1,873 1 

41 17 

1,0*0 19 

1 10 

117 11 



351 10 

9 111 

12 2 

2 16 

197 6 

60 11 

39 6 

21 1* 


3 17 

Italy 

Malta . 

7,400 0 

*2,134 14 

4,388 15 

1,583 11 

855 15 

1,067 * 

3,415 3 

83 14 

8,334 14 

1,138 V 

312 10 

a 0 

1,996 15 

160 0 

13 14 


163 3 

142 10 

1 15 

100 10 

10 14 

1 1 

Ionian Itltmdl 


305 12 


20 7 


5 5 

10* 11 

1 17 

10 16 


0 7 

Greece . 

Turkish Dominions, ex- 

’ 

1,031 10 

146 5 

14 14 

0 13 

206 10 

140 3 

6 6 

149 19 



elusive of Wallachla 












Moldavia, Syria, Palest 
tine, and Egypt • 
Wallachla and Moldavia- 

861 0 

9,060 4 
1,608 2 

8,557 2 

80 15 

18 1 

553 19 

223 9 

215 5 

758 17 

- 

3 7 

70 0 

658 15 

5 0 

6 18 


297 3 

£2 3 

320 4 



Syria and Palestine 


165 7 

141 0 

3 14 


22 0 

5 3 

1 15 

26 10 


0 5 

583. : : : 


379 0 


42 10 

17 12 

13 17 

120 5 

8 8 

192 14 



190 0 

938 7 

16 16 




16 3 


51 0 



TunU . 


282 0 


13 10 



5 0 


10 0 



Morocco - 


161 7 



2 14 


6 0 

3 1 

0 16 


0 15 

Western coast of Africa - 
British possessions In 8. 

* 

2,745 13 

* 

304 6 

* 

5 0 

449 18 

26 6 

160 0 

' 

0 2 

Africa - 

K as torn coaat of Africa 

5 0 

1,338 6 

11 l 

407 19 

3 17 

8 18 

227 12 

0 11 

289 14 

150 6 

669 14 

4 10 

8 7 

Ca|»e Verde Island* 

St. Helena and Ascension 

• 

* 

‘ 

* 


* 

6 £ 





Island* . 


1 6 

0 4 

0 16 



0 1 

2 3 

4 10 



Mauritius • . 


317 9 

52 9 

353 14 

1 19 

67 17 

100 12 

253 5 

461 9 


! 5 10 

Aden . 

Hrl ti»h territories In the 




* 

• 

* 

3,813 3 


0 1 



East Indie* 

630 0 

32,319 9 

4,818 13 

1,341 12 

80 17 

735 7 

369 14 

8,978 14 


100 1 

French possession* In In¬ 
dia, (Pondicherry) 


. 

. 

. 

0 1 

0 15 



Java - 

SCO 0 

1,9*46 4 

468 1 

20*6 8 

62 0 

187 13 

140 2 

66 9 

198 13 


0 2 

Philippine Islands 

China, including Hong 

■ 

345 9 

160 0 

7 15 

* 

52 7 

75 2 

10 2 

212 19 


5 8 

Kong • 

British teUlemeuta in 

320 0 

308 3 

2,207 12 

33 1 

33 )4 

15 10 

191 10 

13 7 

28 13 

25 0 


Australia 

1,102 2 

4,865 0 

208 2 

1,493 10 

33 10 

483 8 

916 7 

1,577 5 

1,606 8 


65 11 

South Sea Islands- 
British North American 

10,894 4 

18 0 


“ 

8 6 

* 6 

3 0 

3 15 


476 18 


Boloniea - 

British West Indies and 

45,893 2 

388 10 

2,895 0 

65 3 

2,583 1 

1,930 9 

2,016 16 

6,354 11 

3 12 

16 0 


Brltiih Guiana • 

812 14 

*7 15 

1,513 15 

20 3 

102 3 

878 6 

1,112 1 

1,063 0 


9 2 

Foreign West Indie* 

269 10 

6,475 0 

487 11 

1,803 16 

12 12 

. 123 0 

349 19 

804 6 

762 14 

3 n 

11 16 

6,325 1« 

l/nlted Slates of A merloa • 

37,021 13 

260,841 15 

1,400 3 

1,476 7 

1,295 5 

12,882 10 

7,349 9 

697 7 

10,894 8 

7,679 2 

Mexico - 

1,731 15 

19 16 

83 9 

10 12 

4 19 

200 10 

46 6 

82 14 

0 4 

70 4 

Central America - 


130 4 

2 7 

29 14 


4 1 

9 16 

23 17 

64 16 


17 12 

New Granada 


1,965 4 

12 10 

25 3 

*0 3 

IK 1 

23 7 

78 12 

66 9 


11 13 

Venezuela- 

4 0 

70 15 

0 9 

49 13 

2 3 

2 7 

18 4 

30 1 

SO 17 



Ecuador , 

10 0 

65 4 


5 7 


7 19 


31 2 

14 1 


0 15 

Brazil - 

1,660 10 

2,912 13 

147 1 

996 15 

1*3 2 

729 18 

590 8 

430 17 

. 840 10 


40 16 

Oriental republic of the 











Uruguay - 


14 0 


28 19 


14 15 

24 3 

19 15 

57 6 


0 4 

Bueno* Ayres 


1,545 7 

28 3 

, 479 16 

32 0 

166 17 

331 0 

166 18 

439 1 


6 11 

Chill 

880 0 

6,446 13 

49 15 

364 16 

8 17 

178 16 

141 17 

156 7 

412 2 


17 16 

Peru - 

30 0 

846 19 

8 11 

124 17 

2 12 

37 19 

34 2 

52 10 

277 17 


6 2 

Falkland Islands • 

Huts]an Settlements on 

* 

* 


0 2 

- 


0 4 

* 

7 14 



the North-west coast of 
America- 

* 

- 



- 

12 11 






Total . 

141,972 18 

442,998 1 

26,435 15 

*1,092 17 

4,034 12 

*5,927 0 

30,605 6 

9.267 0 

54,808 5 

15,688. 1* 

10,592 14 


N. ff. — Quarters of a cwt. and lbs. are omitted in this table, but are allowed for in the summing up. 
Perhaps in nothing has the fall of price, consequent to the diminution of the cost of 
production, that has taken place since the peace of 1815, been more conspicucus than 
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in hardware. At an average, articles of hardware are at present (1847) full 50 per 
cent, lower than in 1820. And it may he safely affirmed that there are very few 
descriptions of articles in which a fall of price would have been so advantageous. 

We still import a small quantity, from 15,000 to 18,000 tong, of Swedish iron, for couveraion into steel, 
for which purpoge.it is bettor fitted than British iron. 

I JR ON-WOOD (Ger. Eisenholz; Du. Yserhout ; Fr. Hois defer; It Legno di ferro ; 
Sp. Plo hierro ; Lat. Sideroxylon , Lignum ferreum), a species of wood of a reddish cast, 
so called on account of its corroding as that metal does, and its being remarkably hard 
and ponderous, — even more so than ebony. The tree which produces it grows prin¬ 
cipally in the West India islands, and is likewise very common in South America, and 
in some parts of Asia, especially about Siam. 

ISINGLASS (Ger. Hausenblase , Hausblase ; Fr. Colle de poisson, Cfarlock ; It. Cola 
di peace ; Rus. Klei riibui, Knrluk ), one of the purest and finest of the animal glues. It 
is a product the preparation of which is almost peculiar to Russia. It is made of the 
air-bladders and sounds of different kinds of fish which are found in the large rivers that 
fall into the North Sea and the Caspian. That prepared from the sturgeon is generally 
esteemed the best; next to that, the beluga; but isinglass is also prepared frorn sterlets, 
shad, and barbel, though not so good. The best is usually rolled in little ringletsthe 
second sort is laid together like the leaves of a book ; and the common sort is dried 
without any care. When fine, it is of a white colour, semi-transparent, and dry. It 
dissolves readily in boiling water, and is used extensively in cookery. It is also used for 
stiffening silk, making sticking plaster, See. The duty of 47 s. 6d. a cwt. on isinglass 
produced, in 1840, 3,722/. showing that 1.567£ cwt. had been entered for consumption. 
The price varies from 5s. to 14s. 6d. per lb.—(See Thomson's Chemistry ; Tooke's 
View of Russia , 2d ed. iii. 343, &c.) 

ISLE OF MAN. See Man, Isle or. 

JUICE OF LEMONS, LIMES, or ORANGES. The 9th section of the act 
6 Geo. 4. c. 111. is as follows: — ** For ascertaining the degrees of specific gravity or 
strength, according to which the duty on the juice of lemons, limes, and oranges-shall 
be paid, it .is enacted, that the degrees of such specific gravity or strength shall be ascer¬ 
tained by a glass citrometer, which shall be graduated in degrees in such manner, that 
distilled water being assumed as unity at the temperature of 60° by Fahrenheit’s ther¬ 
mometer, every degree of the scale of such citrometer shall be denoted by a variation 
of parts of the specific gravity of such water.” 

JUNIPER BERRIES. See Berries. 

IVORY, the name given to the teeth or tusks of the elephant, and of the walrus or 
sea-horse. Each male elephant come to maturity has 2 tusks. These are hollow at the 
root, tapering, and of various sizes, depending principally on the age of the animal. 
Colour externally yellowish, brownish, and sometimes dark, internally white. The best 
are large, straight, and light-coloured, without flaws; not very hollow in the stump,but 
solid and thick. The most esteemed come from Africa, being of a closer texture, and 
less liable to turn yellow, than those from the East Indies. 

The trade in London thus divide them : — 

First sort, weighing 701hs. or upwards ; second sort, weighing 56lbs. to60lbs.; third sort, weighing 38 
lbs. to 56 lbs.; fourth sort, weighing 28 lbs. to 37 lbs. ; fifth sort, weighing 18 lbs. to 27 lbs. 

All under 18 lbs. are called scrivelloes , and are of the least value. In purchasing elephants’teeth, those 
that are very crooked, hollow, and broken at the ends, or cracked and decayed in the Inside, should bo 
rejected ; and care taken that lead or any other substance has not been poured into the hollow. The 
freight is rated at 16 cwt. to the ton. — ( Milburn's Orient. Com.) 

Supply of Ivopy. —The imports of elephants’ teeth, in 1840 and 1841, were, at an 
average, 5556 cwt., of which 4520 cwt. were retained for consumption. The medium 
weight of a tusk may be taken at about 60 lbs. ; so that the yearly imports of 1840 and 
1841 may be taken at 10,372 tusks; a fact which supposes the destruction of at least 
5186 male elephants l But, supposing the tusks could only be obtained by killing the 
animal, the destruction would really be a good deal greater, and would most probably, 
indeed, amount to about 7,000 elephants. Occasionally, however, tusks are acci¬ 
dentally broken, one lost in this way being replaced by a new one ; and a good many are, 
also, obtained from elephants that have died in the natural way. Still it is sufficiently 
obvious, that the supply from the sources now alluded to cannot be very large; and if to 
the quantity of ivory required for Great Britain, we add that required for the other 
countries of Europe, America, and Asia, the slaughter of elephants must, after every 
reasonable deduction is made, appear immense; and it may well excite surprise, that 
the breed of this noble animal has not been more diminished. The western and eastern 
coasts of Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, India, and the countries to the 4hst- 
ward of the Straits of Malacca, are the great marts whence supplies of ivory are de¬ 
rived. The imports from Western Africa into Great Britain, in 1840, amounted to 
1,933 cwt. ; the Cape furnished only 97 cwt. The imports during the same year from 
India, Ceylon, and other Eastern countries, were 2,418 cwt. 

The Chinese market is principally supplied with ivory from Malacca, Siam, and Su« 
matra. 
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The chieC consumption of ivory in England is in the manufacture of handles for 
knives; but it is also extensively used in the manufacture of musical and mathematical 
instruments, chess-men, billiard-balls, plates for miniatures, toys, &c. Ivory articles 
are said to be manufactured to a greater extent, and with better success at Dieppe, than 
in any other place in Europe. But the preparation of this beautiful material is much 
better understood bv the Chinese than < l»y any other people. No European artist, has 
hitherto succeeded in cutting concentric balls after the manner of the Chinese: and their 
boxes, chess-men, and other ivory articles, are all far superior to any that are to be met 
with any where else. 

Historical Notice. — It is a curious fact, that the people of all Asiatic countries in 
whicn the elephant is found, have always had the art of taming the animal and applying 
it to useful purposes, but that no such art has ever been possessed by any native African 
nation. Is this owing to any difference between the Asiatic and African elephants, or 
to the inferior sagacity of the African people ? We incline to think that the latter is 
the true hypothesis. Alexander the Great is believed to have been the first European 
who employed elephants in war. It appears pretty certain, that the elephants made use 
of by the Carthaginians were mostly, if not wholly, brought from India; and that they 
were managed by Indian leaders. Some of the latter were captured by the Romans, in 
the great victory gained by Metellus over Asdrubal. — (See, on this curious subject, two 
very learned and valuable notes in the Ancient Universal History , 8vo.ed. vol. xvii. p. 529. 
and p. 549. Buffon's Article on the Elephant is a splendid piece of composition.) 


The price per 
1843, was — 


1st, 79 to 90 lbs, 
2d, 56 — 60 — 
3d, 38 — AS — 

4 th ,28 — 37 — 


cwt., duty (1/. per cwt.) included, of elephants' teeth in the London market, in June, 


£ s. d. £ s. d . 

- 25 0 0to3I 0 0 

-23 0 0 — 27 0 0 

- 21 0 0 — 24 0 0 

t 20 0 0 — 22 0 0 


5th, 18 to 27 lbs. 
Scrivelloes 

Sea horse teeth, per lb. 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

- 19 '0 0 to 21 0 0 

- 10 0 0 — 35 0 0 

- 0 5 0— 0 16 0 


K. 

KELP. A substance composed of different materials, of which the fossil or mineral 
alkali, or, as it is commonly termed, soda, is the chief. This ingredient renders it useful 
in the composition of soap, in the manufacture of alum, and in the formation of crown 
and bottle glass. It is formed of marine plants, which, being cut from the rocks with 
a hook, are collected and dried on the beach to a certain extent; they are afterwards 
put into kilns prepared for the purpose, the heat of which is sufficient to bring the 
plants into a state of semi-fusion. They are then strongly stirred with iron rakes ; and 
when cool, condense into a dark blue or whitish mass, very hard and solid. Plants 
about 3 years old yield the largest quantity of kelp. The best kelp has an acrid caustic 
taste, a sulphurous odour, is compact, and of a dark blue greenish colour. It yields 
about 5 per cent, of its weight of soda. — ( Barry's Orkney Islands, p. 377.; Thomson's 
Dispensatory.') 

The manufacture of kelp is, or rather teas, principally carried on in the Western Islands, and on the 
western shores of Scotland, where it was introduced from Ireland, about the middle of last century. 
Towards the end of the late war, the kelp shores of the island of North Uist let for 7,000/. a year, it has 
been calculated that the quantity of kelp annually manufactured in the Hebrides only, exclusive of the 
mainland, and of the Orkucy and Shetland isles, amounted, at the period referred to, to about 6,000 tons 
a year; and that the total quantity made in Scotland and its adjacent isles amounted to about 20,000 tons. 
At some periods during the war, it sold for 20/. a ton ; but at an average of the 23 years ending with 1822, 
the price was 10/. 95. Id. — (Art. Scotland , Edinburgh Encyclopcedia .) 

Unluckily, however, the foundations on which this manufacture rested were altogether factitious. Its 
existence depended on the maintenance of the high duties on barilla and salt. Inasmuch, however, as 
kelp could not be substituted, without undergoing a very expensive process, for barilla. In a great many 
departments of industry in which the use of mineral alkali is indispensable, It became necessary materially 
to reduce the high duty laid barilla during the war. The ruin of the kelp manufacture has been 
ascribed to this reduction; but though barilla had been altogether excluded from our markets, which 
could not have been done without great injury to many most important manufactures, the result would 
have been perfectly the same, in so far as kelp is concerned, unless the high duty on salt had also been 
maintained. It wa6 the repeal of the latter that gave the kelp manufacture the coup de grace . The 
purification of kelp, so as to render it fit for soap-making, is a much more troublesome and expensive 
process than the decomposition of salt; and the greatest quantity of alkali used, is now obtained by the 
Lifter method. Had the duty on salt not been repealed, kelp might still have been manufactured, not¬ 
withstanding the reduction of duty on barilla. 

The manufacture is now almost extinct. Shores that formerly yielded the proprietors a rent of 200/. 
to 500/, a year, are now worth next to nothing. The price of kelp since 1822 has not been, at an aver¬ 
age, above 4/. a ton; and the article will, most probably, soon cease to be produced. 

This result, though injurious to the proprietors of kelp shores, and productive of temporary distress to 
the labourers employed In the manufacture, is not to be regretted. It could not have been obviated, with¬ 
out keeping up the price of some of the most important necessaries Of life at a forced and unnatural 
elevation. Tne high price of kelp was occasioned by the exigencies of the late war, which, besides 
obstructing the supply of barilla, forced government to lay high duties on it and on salt. The proprietors 
had not the vestige of a ground for considering that such a state of things would be permanent; they 
did right in proflHng by itwhile it lasted ; but they could not expect that government was td sutyect the 
country, during peace, to iome of the severest privations occasioned by the war, merely that they might 
coutinuc to enjoy an accidental advantage. 
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KENTLEDGE, the name sometimes given to the iron pigs cast in a particular form 
for ballasting ships, and employed for that purpose. 

KERMES (Ger. Scharlaehbeeren ; Du. Grein Scharlakenbeseen ; It. Grana , Chermes, 
Cremese, Cocchi ; Sp. Grana Kermes, Grana de la coscoja), an insect ( Coccus ilicis Lin.) 
of the same species as the true Mexican cochineal, found upon the quercus ilex, a species 
of oak growing in Spain, France, the Levant, &c. Before the discovery of America, 
kermes was the most esteemed drug for dyeing scarlet, and had been used for that pur¬ 
pose from a very remote period. Beckmann inclines to think that it was employed by 
the Phoenicians, and that it excelled even the famous Tyrian purple. —• Hist, of Invent . 
vol. ii. p. 197. Eng. ed.) From the name of coccum or coccus, cloth dyed with kermes 
was called coccinum, and persons wearing this cloth were said by the Romans to be 
coccinati. — (Mart. lib. i. epig. 97. lin. 6.) It is singular, however, notwithstanding 
its extensive use in antiquity, that the ancients had the most incorrect notions with 
respect to the nature of kermes ; many of them supposing that it was the grains ( grana ) 
or fruit of the ilex. This was Pliny’s opinion : others, after him, considered it in the 
same light, or as an excrescence formed by the puncture of a particular kind of fly, like 
the gall nut. It was not till the early part of last century that it was finally and 
satisfactorily established that the kermes is really nothing but an insect, assuming the 
appearance of a berry in the process of drying. The term kermes is of Persian origin. 
The Arabians had been acquainted with this production from the earliest periods in 
Africa ; and having found it in Spain, they cultivated it extensively as an article of 
commerce, as well as a dye drug for their own use. But since the introduction of 
cochineal, it has become an object of comparatively trifling importance. It is still, 
however, prepared in some parts of Spain. Cloths dyed with kermes are of a deep red 
colour; and though much inferior in brilliancy to the scarlet cloths dye<^ with real 
Mexican cochineal, they retain the colour better, and are less liable to stain. The old 
tapestries of Brussels, and other places in Flanders, which have scarcely lost-any thing 
of their original vivacity, though 200 years old, were all dyed with kermes. The history 
of this production has been treated with great learning by Beckmann (Hist, of Invent . 
vol. i. pp 171—191. 1st cd. trails.); and by Dr. Bancroft (Permanent Colours, vol. i. 
pp. 393—409.) 

KINO (Fr. Gomme de Kino; Ger. Kinoharz • It. Chino'), a gum, the produce of trees 
that grow in, the East and West Indies, Africa, Botany Bay, &c. The kino now found 
in the shops is said by Dr. A. T. Thomson to come from India, and to be the produce 
of the nauclea gamhir. The branches and twigs are bruised and boiled in water. The 
decoction is then evaporated until it acquires the consistence of an extract, which is kino. 
It is imported in chests containing from 1 to 2 cwt. ; and on the inside of the lid of each 
chest is a paper, inscribed with the name of John Brown, the month and year of its im¬ 
portation, and stating that it is the produce of Amboyna. It is inodorous, very rough, 
and slightly bitter when first taken into the mouth ; but it afterwards impresses a degree 
of sweetness on the palate. It is in small, uniform, deep brown, shining, brittle frag¬ 
ments, which appear like portions of a dried extract broken down; being perfectly uni¬ 
form in their appearance. It is easily pulverised, affording a powder of a lighter brown 
colour than the fragments. But it may be doubted whether the inspissated juice of the 
nauclea gamhir ought to be considered as kino. Dr. Ainslie says that Botany Bay kino 
is the only kind he had seen in an Indian bazaar. The tree which yields it grows to a 
great height: it flows from incisions made into the wood of the trunk. -— ( Thomson's 
Dispensatory ; Ainslie's Materia Indica .) 

KNIVES. (Ger. Messer; Du. Messen; Fr. Couteaux; It. Coltelli; Sp. Cuchillos ; 
Rus. Noshi ) well known utensils made of iron and steel, and employed to cut with : 
they are principally manufactured in London and Sheffield. Knives are made for a 
variety of purposes, as their different denominations imply ; such as table khives, pen¬ 
knives, oyster knives, pruning knives, &c. Although England at present excels every 
part of the world in the manufacture of knives, as in most branches of cutlery, the 
finer kinds were imported until the reign of Elizabeth. It is stated by Mr. Macpbecson 
(Annals of Com., Anno 1563), that knives were not made for use in England till 1568 ; 
but there can be no doubt that this is an error. They had been made, though probably 
of a rude and clumsy pattern, for centuries before, in the district called Hallamshire, of 
which Sheffield is the centre ; and the cutlers of London were formed into a corporation 
in 1417. — (Manufactures in Metal, vol. ii. c. i., in Lardners Cyclopaedia.') 

KONIGSBERG, the capital of East Prussia, in lat. 54° 42'11" N.,Ion. 30° 29* 15" E. 
Population, in 1846, 75,234. 

Pori, %c. — Konigsberg is situated on the Pregel, which flows into the Frische Haff, or Fresh Bay, a 
large lake having from 10 to 14 feet water. The bar at the mouth of the Pregei has only from 10 to 11 
ledt water, so that vessels of more than that draught of water require to be lightered to pome up to 
' Ktiaigsberg. Fillau, in lat. M° 33' 39" N., Ion. 19° bW 30" R. on the north 1 ’side of the entrance from 
the Baltic to the Frische Haff, is properly the port of the town. Within these few years, a light-house 
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has been erected on a rising ground, a little to the south of Plllau, the lantern of which is elevated 05 
f*»et above the level of the sea. The light is fixed and brilliant. The entrance to the harbour is marked 
by buoys; those on the larboard side being surmounted by small flags. A Gothic building, 120 feet 
above the level of the sea, has been erected to serve fora land-mark ; at a distance it looks like a three- 
masted ship under sail. There is usually from 15 to 16 feet water between the buoys on entering the 
harbour ; but particular winds occasion material differences in this respect. 

Trade of KUnigsbcrg . — Being situated on a navigable river of considerable import¬ 
ance, Kbnigsberg has a large command of internal navigation, and is the principal 
emporium of a large extent of country. Wheat, rye, and other species of grain are the 
chief articles of export. The wheat is somewhat similar to that of Dantzic, but of 
inferior quality, being larger in the berry, and thicker skinned. The rye is of good 
quality, hut barley, with few exceptions, is thin and light. A few remarkably large and 
fine peas are exported ; but the bulk are of small size and inferior. Oats are common 
feed, with a slight admixture of tares, but as these last answer in some degree the 
purpose of beans, the value of the oats is rather enhanced than otherwise by the cir- 
cupistance. More tares are shipped here than from any other port in the Baltic. 
The price of all sorts of grain is usually lower at Konigsberg than at the neigh¬ 
bouring Prussian ports. Linseed and rapeseed, hemp, flax, linens, oil-cake, oil, bristles, 

Account of the Articles exported from Konigsberg by Sea in 1851, specifying the Quantities shipped for 
the IJ. Kingdom, the Total Quantities exported, and their Values, with the Total Quantities exported 
in 1850. 


Articles. 

To IJ. 
Kingdom. 

E 

AM other 
Places. 

sports in 185 

Total 

Quantities. 

1. 

Value in 
Prussian 
Currency. 

Value In 
Sterling. 

Total 

Quantities 

exported 

In 1850. 

Wheat 

lasts of 10J imp. qrs. 

5,897 

2,859 

K,75G 

1,109,093 

166,364 

14,328 



265 

22,184 

22,447 

1,196,t67 

224,170 

28,544 

Harley 


2,192 

098 

2,890 

151,133 

23,120 

5,056 

Oats 


1)62 

95 

1,055 

45,717 

6,R58 

4,81)8 

Teas • * 


1,59.1 

235 

1,826 

159,993 

20,999 

4,108 

Beans 


596 

43 • 

639 

47,925 

7,189 

1,512 



37 

37 

2,343 

351 

656 

Linseed and rapeseed 

— 

1,607 

2,8i)4 

4,411 

499,913 

74,987 

6,101 

Clover and i’linotliy seed - 

cwt. 20 to a ton. 

279 

1,816 

2,095 

19,903 

2,985 

2,046 

Fla* 


10,611 

3,194 

13,835 

121,515 

18.677 

20,468 



16,159 

511 

16,779 

75,465 

11,320 

8,72» 

Hemp 



2,352 

2,352 

22,314 

3,552 

3,501 

Hemp codilla 



202 

202 

1,010 

151 

171 




4,182 

4,182 

125,460 

18,819 

4,175 

Bristle* and lialr 


2 

155 

157 

14,130 

2,120 

64 

Feathers and quills 



101 

101 

11,440 

1,416 

126 

Oilcakes 


70,361 


70,364 

93,820 

14,073 

67,998 

Oil 



9,005 

9,005 

90,050 

13,507 

13,121 

Hones 



1,826 

1,826 

2,130 

320 

1,156 

Bone black • 


1,781 

6,055 

7,839 

3,920 

588 

668 

Sugar refined and molasses 


91 

12,625 

12,716 

228,888 

34,333 

11,668 

Hotter and cheese 



6* 

62 

* 1,210 

186 

166 

Hides and skins - 


222 

141 

363 

10,890 

1,634 

Ashes * • 



56 

56 

120 

18 

G4 

Ha** 

— 


302 

302 

906 

136 

■ 

Mats • 

bundles of 5 mats 


5,060 

5,060 

3,036 

455 

5,310 

Sundries 


- 

' 

* 

50,000 

7,500 


Total value of Esport* In 1851 

- 

- 

R. th 

4,374,851 

£656,228 



Account of the Products imported into Kbnigsl erg by Sea in tbe Year 1851, specifying the Quantities 
imported from the U. Kingdom, and elsewhere, with their estimated Values. 


Articles* 

iiii 

From 

allother 

Places. 

Total 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value 
in £ 

Sterling. 

Articles. 

From 
the U. 
King¬ 
dom. 

From 
all other 
Places. 

Total 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value 
in £ 

Sterling. 

Arrack, rum, and 
brandy - - cwt*. 

Ashes, calcined • — 

Cotton wool - * — 

Cotton ware - - — 

Cotton yarn - « — 

Coffee - * — 

Cheese - - — 

Copperas and vitriol — 

China and earthen¬ 
ware • - — 

Cement - * — 

Dye wood - - — 

Drugs * • — 

Fruit, southern - — 

FnUt, fresh and dried — 
Fire clay - - — 

Glass and glassware - — 
Gypsum - - — 

lloney • - — 

Hop* • - — 

Hides and Skins • — 

Herrings - barrels 

Indigo • • cwt*. 

Iren and steel ware • — 
Iron and steel, raw « — 

Iron and steel, new - — 

Ijtad - - . — 

White lead - • — 

Litharge • • — 

614 

20 

1,422 

32 

5,965 

816 

7 

2,087 

190,300 

■*»3 

7,808 

1.V18 

3,414 

133 

- 

1,104 

10 

37 

485 

4,230 

442 

1,493 

30,718 

1,486 

1,998 

76 

119 

13,589 

296 

918 

224 

61 

14,694 

326 

682 

360 

1,173 

8,553 

11,636 

4,058 

1,198 

’ 1,922 
31,225 
1,239 
718 
2,544 
76,039 
24 
13,951 
1.490 
28,128 
319 
175 
30 

14,203 

316 

2,310 

256 

6,027 

15,510 

533 

2,669 

190,660 

1,226 

7,868 

10,771 

15,070 

4,191 

1,198 

2,101 

1,932 

31,225 

1,239 

755 

3,029 

79,269 

466 

15,444 

32,208 

29,613 

2,327 

251 

149 

38,348 

417 

7,020 

3,072 

22,601 

33,510 

9.59 

1,201 

7,627 

6,988 

1,180 

11,310 

11,302 

6,287 

1,258 

105 

4,347 

1,875 

2,230 

2,852 

9,087 

77,295 

10,485 

34,749 

9,662 

35,536 

2,094 

490 

179 

.Limestone • . lasts 

1 Linen - • cwts. 

Mill and grind stones, 
files and bricks - lasts 
Malt liquors - - cwts. 

Mohgses • - d 

Mustard • • — 

Oil, different sorts - — 
Paper * - — 

Rice - - — 

Salt - <* — 

Spices of all kinds * — 
Sugar, relined - — 

Sugar, raw • » — 

Succoryroot * • — 

Tei - - - — 

Tio • • - — 

Tinplate - - — 

Tobacco,manufactured— 
Tobacco leave* - — 

Tar and pitch - — 

Train oil - — 

Vinegar » • — 

Wine - - - 

Woollen ware • — 

Wool, not European — 
Sundry imports of 
various descriptions 

Total value of Imports 
In 1851 - 

148 

49 

261 

1,588 

11*6 

7 

*4,90G 

145,347 

1,837 

100,400 

9,05.3 

84 

655 

600 

2,143 

17*5 

>45 

•* ’ 

* 1,156 

566 

17 

207 

*3,575 

361 

4,903 

8,018 

14,453 

735 

24,948 

9,642 

4,391 

133 

1,396 

2,841 

1,111 

14,267 

1 2,150 
971 
17,466 
69 
960 

143 

1,205 

827 

1,605 

207 

116 

3,582 

361 

9,809 

153,365 

16,290 

735 

125,348 

9,642 

13,447 

217 

2,051 

2,841 

1,11! 

14,867 

4,293 

971 

17,641 

214 

960 

38 

18,000 

3,722 

2,167 

218 

696 

8,06(1 

975 

11,770 

9,870 

24,435 

1,654 

150,418 

7,232 

121,023 

651 

9,230 

17,046 

3.33.3 

3.3 »5 
5,152 

437 

31,758 

2,889 

720 

7,500 

. 



£ 806,385 
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refined sugar, &c., are largely exported ; with smaller quantities of bone* mats, asjies, 
feathers, wax, hides and skins, See. The bristles are the best m the Baltic. 1 imber, 
deals, and staves are as good as at Memel, but are scarce. The imports are sugar, 
tea, herrings, iron and steel, coffee, wines, tin and tin plates, dye woods, tobacco, 
spices, drugs, coals, &c. Salt is a government monopoly ; any person being allowed 
to import it, but he must either sell it to government at a price fixed by them, or ex¬ 
port it again. 

Money , Weights, and Measures , same as at DaNtzic j which sec. 


L> 

LAC, oa GUM LAC (Ger. Lack , Gummilack; Fr. Lacquc , Gommc lacquc ; It. 
Lacca, Gommalacca; Sp. Gama laca; Rus. Luka ,, Gummilak ; Arab. Laak; Hind 
I.ak'h ; Sans. Ldkshd), a substance, which has been improperly called a gum, produced 
in Bengal, Assam, Pegu, Siam, &c. on the leaves and branches of certain trees, by an 
insect (chcrmes lacca). The trees selected by the insect on which to deposit its eggs 
are known by the names of the bihar tree ( Croton lacciferum Lin.), the pepel ( Butea 
frondosn ), bott, and coosim trees, &c. After being deposited, the egg is covered by the 
insect with a quantity of this peculiar substance, or lac, evidently intended to serve, in 
the economy of nature, as a nidus ami protection to the ovum and insect in its first stage, 
and as food for the maggot in its more advanced stage. It is formed into cells, finished 
with as much art as a honeycomb, but differently arranged. Lac yields a fine red dye, 
which, though not so bright as the true Mexican cochineal, is said to be more permanent; 
and the resinous part is extensively used in the manufacture of sealing wax and hats, 
and as a varnish. 

Lac, when in ita natural state, encrusting leaves and twigs, la called stick lac: It Is collected twice a 
year: and the only trouble in procuring it is in breaking down the leaves and branches, and carrying 
them to market. When the twigs or sticks are large, or only partially covered, the lac is freuuently 
separated from them, as it always ought to be when shipped for Europe, to lessen the expense ol freight. 
The bast stick lac Is of a deep red colour. When hold againBt the light, it should look bright, and when 
broken should appear in diamond-like points. If it be not gathered till the insects have left their cells, 
it becomes pale, and pierced at the top; and it Is of little use as a dye, though probably better for a 

Lac dt/e, lac lake, or cake lac, consists of the colouring matter extracted from the stick lac. Various 
processes have been adopted for this purpose. It is formed into small square cakes or pieces, like those 
of indigo. It should, when broken, look dark-coloured, shining, smooth, and compact; when scraped or 
pondered, it should be of a bright red colour, approaching to that of carmine. That which is sandy, 
light-coloured, and spongy, and which, when scraped, is of a dull brickdust colour, should be rejected. 

Notwithstanding the continued fall in the price of cochineal, the use of lac dye has been extending In 
this country. The annual consumption may at present (ISM) amount to about 1,200.000lbs., having 
more than quintupled since 1818. The finest qualities of lac dye arc seldom met with for sale In Calcutta, 
being generally manufactured under .contract for the European market. 

When stick lac has been separated from the twigs to which it naturally adheres, and coarsely pounded, 
the native silk and cotton dyers extract the colour as far as it conveniently can be done by water. The 
yellowish, hard, resinous powder which remains, having somewhat of the appearance of mustard seed, is 
called seed lac . When liquefied by fire, it is formed into cakes, and denominated lump lac. The natives 
use the latter in making bangles, or ornaments in the form of rings, for the arms of the lower class of 
females ; the best shellac being used in manufacturing these ornaments for the superior classes. 

Shellac is produced from seed lac, by putting the latter into bags of cotton cloth, and holding it over a 
charcoal fire, wiien the lac melts, and being strained through the bag, the resinous part, which is the 
most liquefiable, is obtained in a considerable degree of purity; it is formed into thin sheets or plates. 
Thin, transparent, or amber-coloured shellac is best; avoid that which is thick, dark, or speckled ; it 
should always, when broken, be ambor-coloured on the edge; that which has a dark brown fracture, 
however thin, should be rejected. When laid on a hot iron, shellac, if pure, will instantly catch fire, and 
burn with a strong but not disagreeable smell. It used to be principally employed In this country in the 
manufacture of sealing wax, and as a varnish ; but it is now very extensively used in the manufacture 
of hats : the quantity retained for consumption in 1851 amounted to 11,868 cwts. 

In Bengal, lac is chiefly produced in the forests of Sylhet and Burdwan. The finest dye is said to be 
obtained from the stick lac of Siam and Pegu ; but thewihellac or resinous part obtained from the latter 
is inferior to that produced from Sylhet stiok lac. It may be obtained in almost any quantity. 

The duties formerly charged on lac when entered for consumption were repealed in 1845. 

An Account of the Quantities of Lac Dye and of Shellac imported into the United Kingdom from the 

East India Company’s Territories and Ceylon, and of the Quantities retained for Home Consumption 

during each of the Six Years ending with 1852. 


Quantities imported tnto the United 
Kingdom from the East India 
Company's Territories and Ceylon. 


Quantities retained for Home Con¬ 
sumption in the United Kingdom 
(being the Excess of the Imports 
above the Extioru in each 
Year). 
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The finest lac dye is distinguished by the mark D. I., the 2d by D. T., the 3d by • 
J. Me. H., C. E., &c. The prices vary from 1*. 8d. to 2 6d. per lb. 

The duties used to be 5 per cent, on lac dye, seed lac, and stick lac ; and 20 per 
cent, on shellac; but it was obviously absurd to charge shellac, which, as already seen, 
is prepared from the refuse of lac dye, with four times the duty laid upon the latter. 
In 1842, the duties were reduced to 1». a cwt., and, as already seen, were repealed in 
1845. — ( Bancroft on Permanent Colours , vol. ii. pp, 1—60.; Ainslie's Mat. Med.; 
Milburn's Orient . Com. ; and private information.') 

LACE (Du. Kanten; Fr. Dentelle; Gcr. Spitzen ; It. Merletti , Pizzi; Rus. Kru- 
shewo; Sp. Encajes ), a plain or ornamented net-work, tastefully composed of many fine 
threads of gold, silver, silk, flax, or cotton, interwoven, from Lacinia (Lat.), the guard 
hem or fringe of a garment. 

The origin of this delicate and beautiful fabric is involved in considerable obscurity; 
but there is no doubt it lays claim to high antiquity. In Mr. Hope’s Costumes of the 
Ancients, many beautiful lace patterns are portrayed on the borders of the dresses of 
Grecian females ; and from the derivation of the word “ lace ,” it is probable it was 
not unknown to the Romans. It is supposed that Mary dc’ Medici was the first who 
brought lace into France, from Venice, where, and in the neighbouring states of Italy, it 
is understood to have been long previously worn ; but we find that in England, so early 
as 1483, “ laces of thread, and laces of gold, and silk and gold,” were enumerated among 
the articles prohibited to be imported.—(l Rich. 3. c. 10.) It is, therefore, fair to 
presume that this manufacture had begun in England prior to that period, as this and 
many subsequent acts were passed — (19 Hen. 7. c. 21. ; 5 Eliz. c. 7.; 13 & 14 Car. 2. 
c. 13. ; 4 & 5 W. & M. c. 10., &c.)—for the encouragement and protection of our 
home manufacture; but it may equally be concluded, that as pins (which are indis¬ 
pensable in the process of lace making) were not used in England till 1543, the manu¬ 
facture of lace must have been vulgar in fabric, and circumscribed in its extent. Tradi¬ 
tion says that the lace manufacture was introduced into this country by some refugees 
from Flanders, who settled at or near Cranfield, now a scattered village on the west side 
of Bedfordshire, and adjoining Bucks ; but there is no certain evidence that we arc in¬ 
debted to' the Flemings for the introduction of this beautiful art, though we undoubtedly 
owe to them most part of our manufactures of articles of dress ; we have also imitated 
many of their lace fabrics, and greatly improved our “manufacture, by profiting by the 
superior taste which they have displayed in the production of this article. In 1626, Sir 
Henry Borlase foifhded and endowed the free school at Great Marlow, for 24 boys, to 
read, write, and cast accounts; and for 24 girls, to knit, spin, and make bone lace — 
( Lewis's Topography ) ; so that there is reason to suppose that at this time the manu¬ 
facture had commenced in Buckinghamshire, which by degrees extended to the adjoining 
counties of Bedford and Northampton. In 1640, the lace trade was a flourishing interest 
in Buckinghamshire—( Fuller's Worthies, and different Itineraries) ; and so greatly had 
it advanced in England, that by a royal ordinance in France, passed in 1660, a mark 
was established upon the thread lace imported from this country and from Flanders, and 
upon the point lace from Genoa, Venice, and other foreign countries, in order to 
secure payment of the customs duties. —( Universal Dictionary.) 

Pillow Laos —the original manufacture — is worked upon a hard stuffed pillow, with 
silk, flax, or cotton threads, according to a parchment pattern placed upon it, by means of 
pins, bobbins, and spindles, which are placed and displaced, twisting, and interweaving 
the threads, so as to imitate the pattern designed. This manufacture has been long pur¬ 
sued in almost every town and village in the midland counties, particularly in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, Bedfordshire, and Northamptonshire, besides at Honiton, in Devon, and va¬ 
rious other places in the west of England. 'Hie principal places where it is made in the 
Netherlands are Antwerp, Brussels, Mechlin, Louvaine, Ghent, Valenciennes, and Lisle. 
It is also made at Chantilly near Baris (celebrated for veils), Charleville, Sedan, 
Le Compt6 de Bourgoync, Liege, Dieppe, Havre, Harfleur, Pont l’Evesque, Gosors, 
Fecamp, Caen, Arras, Bapaume, See. in France; and at various places in Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, and Italy. In England and Ireland, besides the laws passed at different times to 
encourage and protect the manufacture, associations were formed in various places, with 
the view of exciting a spirit of emulation and improvement, by holding out premiums 
for the production of the best pieces of bone lace ; and although smuggling of foreign 
lace was carried on to a great extent, (in 1772, 72,000 ells of French lace were seized in 
the port of Leigh, and lodged in the king s warehouse there, besides numerous other 
seizures,) the British manufacture advanced in an unparalleled degree.—( Gentleman's 
Mag. 1751, vol. xxi. p. 520. ; vol. xlii. p. 434.) It is imagined that the first lace ever 
made in this country was of the sort called Brussels point, the net work made by bone 
bobbins on the pillow, and the pattern and sprigs worked with the needle. Such 
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appears to have been the kind worn by the nobility and people of hi^h rank, as is 
evident by the different portraits now in existence, painted by Vandyke, in the time of 
Charles I., and afterwards by Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller, in the suc¬ 
ceeding reigns of Charles II., Queen Anne, and George I. About a century since, 
the grounds in use were the old Mechlin, and what the trade termed the wise ground, 
which was very similar, if not identical, with the modern Mechlin, the principal article 
in the present French manufacture. The laces made in these grounds were singularly 
rich and durable ; the designs of the old Mechlin resembled the figures commonly in¬ 
troduced in ornamental carving. Between 70 and 80 years ago, a great deterioration 
was occasioned by the introduction of the Trolly ground, which was exceedingly coarse 
and vulgar, the figures angular, and altogether in the worst taste conceivable. An 
improvement, however, took place about the year 1770, when the ground, which is 
probably the most ancient known, was re-introduced ; this was no other than the one 
still in partial use, and denominated the old French ground. About 1777, or 1778, 
quite a new ground was attempted by the inhabitants of Buckingham and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, which quickly superseded all the others; this was the point ground , which 
had (as is supposed) been imported from the Netherlands. From the first appearance 
of this ground may be dated the origin of the modern pillow lace trade ; but it was not 
until the beginning of the present century that the most striking improvements were 
made ; for during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, the article, though cer¬ 
tainly much more light and elegant from the construction of the ground, was miserably 
poor and spiritless in the design. Soon after the year 1800, a freer and bolder style 
was adopted; and from that time to 1812, the improvement and consequent success 
were astonishing and unprecedented. At lloniton, in Devon, the manufacture had 
arrived at that perfection, was so tasteful in the design, and so delicate and beautiful in 
the workmanship, as not to be excelled even by the best specimens of Brussels lace. 
During the late war, veils of this lace were sold in London at from 20 to 100 guineas; 
they are now sold from 8 to 15 guineas. The effects of the competition of machinery, 
however, were about this time felt ; and in 1815, the broad laces began to be superseded 
by the new manufacture. The pillow lace trade has since been gradually dwindling 
into insignificance, compared with its condition 30 years back. It is difficult to form 
an estimate of the number of persons employed in pillow lace making during its pros¬ 
perity ; but in a petition from the makers in Buckingham and the neighbourhood, 
presented to her present Majesty in 1830, it was stated that 120,000 persons were 
dependent on the trade ; but this number has since been very greatly diminished. 

Nottingham Lace. — A frame-work knitter of Nottingham, named Hammond, about 
the year 1758, was the first who made lace by machinery. Dissipated in habits, and 
destitute of money, employment, or credit, the idea struck him, while looking at the 
broad lace on his wife’s cap, that he could fabricate a similar article by means of his 
stocking frame. — ( Gravenor Henson on Hosiery , Lace, 8fc. p. 295 ) He tried, and 
succeeded. The first machine ostensibly for lace (introduced at Nottingham about the 
same period, by A. Else and Harvey of London) was called a pin machine, for making 
single press point net in imitation of the Brussels ground. This machine, although 
lost here, is still used in France in manufacturing the net called tulle. This was the 
age of experiments; and workmen at their leisure hours employed themselves in 
forming new meshes on the hand, in the hope of perfecting a complete hexagon, which 
had hitherto eluded all their efforts to discover. In 1782, the Avarp frame was intro¬ 
duced, which is still in use for making warp lace; and in 1799 it was first attempted 
to make bobbin net by machinery ; but this was not found to ansAver. During the 
succeeding io years many alterations were made in the construction of the machines, 
with no better success, until at length, in 1809, Mr. Heathcoat of Tiverton succeeded 
in discovering the correct principle of the bobbin net frame, and obtained a patent for 
14 years for his invention.* Steam power was first introduced by Mr. John Lindley, 
in 1815-16; but did not come into active operation till 1820. It became general in 
1822-23; and a great stimulus was at this period given to the trade, owing to the 
expiration of Mr. Heathcoat’s patent, the increased application of power, and the per¬ 
fection to which the different hand frames had by this time been brought. A temporary 
prosperity shone on the trade; and numerous individuals — clergymen, lawyers, doctors,, 
and others — readily embarked capital in so tempting a speculation. Prices fell in 

* Since this article was printed In our first edition, Mr. Heathcoat was pointed out to us as the original 
inventor of the bobbin net machine, and that, prior to his patent being obtained, bobbin net by machinery 
was unknown, although numerous attempts had been made to produce it by its means. Mr Brunei, 
engineer, who was examined, as a witness, in the action BoviUe v. Moore . tried before Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
in March, 1816, stated, in reference to this machine, that when Mr. Heathcoat had separated one half of 
the threads, and placed them on a beam as warp threads, and made the bobbin which carried the other 
half of the threads act between those warp threads, so as to produce Buckinghamshire or pillow lace, the 
lace machine was invented . Relying upon the authenticity or this statement, we feel it due to Mr. Heath - 
coat to give this explanation. * 
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proportion as production increased ; but the demand was immense; and the Nottingham 
lace frame became the organ of general supply, — rivalling and supplanting, in plain 
nets, the most finished productions of France and the Netherlands. 

The contrast is so remarkable between the production of former times and the results 
of the present day, through the employment of machinery, in spinning and doubling the 
yarn, and in the fabrication of the net itself, that it presents a subject of much interest, 
in 1812, the price of No. 200. yarn was 40#. per lb. ; in 1835, it was only 12s. ; while 
a square yard of middle quality bobbin net, which in 1812 sold for about 40s. per yard, 
could be purchased in 1835 at lOd. A pillow lace maker even of the present day 
(1843) can only fabricate from 4 to 5 meshes per minute: the earliest machines ac¬ 
complished 1,000 meshes per minute; but at present not less than 30,000 meshes per 
minute are made by the machines 1 


Since the publication of our last edition, this trado has experienced great fluctuations. Mr. Fclkin, of 
Nottingham, who has devoted great attention to the statistics of the manufacture, and is favourably 
known as the author of different periodical statements respecting it, estimated that in 1831 the quantity 
produced was ‘23,400,000 square yards, worth 1,891,875/.; in 1833,30,771,000 square yards, worth 1,850,050/.; 
and in 1830, 28,740,074 square yards, value 1,309,938/. At present (1843) the whole number of machines in 
the bobbin net trade is about 3,200, and of these about 2,000 arc in full work (1,400 power, and 1,200 
hand machines), and others which have been discontinued arc coming into employment. About 2,000 
of these machines are situated in Nottingham and the neighbourhood, and the remainder in Leicester¬ 
shire, Derbyshire, the west of England, and the Isle of Wight. It is considered that the produce of 
this branch of trade for 184*2, may he estimated thus — 

Weight of raw silk used, 125,000 lbs.; weight when prepared, 100,000 lbs., value - £100,000 

Weight of Sea Island cotton, costing 140,000/., 2,200,000 lbs.; weight when prepared, 

1,400,000 lbs., value ------- - 492,000 

Total value of material - £592,000 


This amount of yam is calculated to have produced— 
Plain quillings and Brussels nets - 
Fancy and plutt nets - 
Silk ditto - 


,£330,000 

890,000 

200,000 


1,420,000 

Value of embroidery - -- -- -- - 440,000 

- Interest of capital, rent, wages, profits, &c. ----- 530,000 


Total value of bobbin net trade, which may be divided into pfain finished goods, 750,000/.; 
and fancy and embroidered aitieles, 1,040,000/. : of which sum not less than 1,100,000/. 
has been paid for labour, divided amongst 73,000 men, women, and children - - £2,390,00C 

The business is in the hands of about 100 establishments. 

Warp lace trade (a separate branch), employing about 800 machines, almost entirely 
worked by hand, is estimated thus — 

Weight of raw silk used, 40,000 lbs.; when prepared, 30,000 lbs. - - ,£40,000 

Weight of cottou wool, cost 25,000/., <>00,000 lbs.; when prepared, 450,000 lbs. - 0.5,000 


Total value of material - - £105,000 


Calculated to have produced—Silk lace, value - 150,000 

Cotton lace, value - 200,000 

- 350,000 

This branch is estimated to employ 4,000 hands, receiving 105,000/. in wages ; and the 

produce is disposed of by about 15 houses in Nottingham und the neighbourhood.-- 

Estimated total value of bobbin net and warp laco trado ... £2,740,000 


It Is believed that more than half this amount is used for home consumption, of which the larger part 
is sold by London houses: the remainder is exported chiefly to Hamburg, the Leipsic and Frankfort 
fairs, Antwerp and the rest of Belgium, France (contraband), Italy, Sicily, North and South America, 
am) to our colonies in the East and West Indies ami Australia. 

This manufacture would now scorn to be recovering from the depression which it has suffered for some 

f ears past. Its improvement has been chiefly effected by the adaptation of machinery to the production of 
ace in imitation of the best specimens of the pillow lace of former times. Tins has been accomplished by 
means of the *• Jacquard” apparatus being successfully applied to themachiucs under various modifications 
(for which patents have been taken by Mr. Fisher, Mr. Vickers, Mr. Ilcathcoat and others), their object 
being to introduce patterns, either of cloth work, or open work, or a combination of both ; and to such 
perfection have these improvements In machinery arrived, that the lace now produced by the frame 
hears so close a resemblance to the ancient and most elaborate of the foreign grounds, viz. Priest’s lace, 
Valenciennes, Mechlin, and Brussels, as to deceive even a practised eye; and so remarkable lias the 
difference in value become to the trade itself, that while a single yard of 12-4tlis plain net may be bought 
for one shilling, platt lace of first-rate design in pattern may bring even from 5/. to 10/. per yard. To 
produce the former, the cost of u machine might amount’to 230/., while the improved machinery, 
required to produce the latter, would incur an outlay of perhaps 1,000/. By the application of tho 
“ Jacquard” to the bobbin net frame (by far tlic most intricate, delicate, and expensive of ail looms), 
a triumph of a most important kind has been achieved for the English manufacture, ns it has been 
attended with a solidity and certainty, both with respect to capital and labour, which was formerly un¬ 
known m tho trade, when confined to the production of plain nets alone; the character of the manu¬ 
facture lias been elevabad, and this has been further promoted by the establishment of government schools 
of design, where youths arc assiduously studying the art of pattern-drawing, and the taste of the court 
and tho higher classes has again been attracted to this most delicate of all our fabrics. Machines of 
greater width and speed have superseded the narrow frames formerly used; while numbers of the old 
machines have acquired an enhanced value hv their adaptation to the modern improvements. The 
greater skill required in working the Jacquard mountiugs, ns well as greater power necessary for the 
wider frames, now being introduced, has called for a larger amount of adult labour than was used with 
tho narrow machines, and has materially improved the condition of the workmen from an increased rate 
of wages. On the other hand, not less limn 2f»0 small owners of machines have disappeared from the 
list of manufacturers since 1835-3(1; (ut least 500 of the narrow machines formerly in use have been sold 
as old iron ;) and the nuinbci of cmbroidcrci s, formerly employed to a great extent on plain nets, but 
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now chiefly engaged on the most tasteful description of work, may have been reduced from 100,000 
women and children, in 1833, to perhaps & 0,000 at present, and even these, unless in the highest branches, 
only derive a precarious employment. . , , , , 

The condition of the workpeople is generally improving (except In the case of those engaged on plain 
common goods); their nett wagej. may vary from 12$. to 60s. a week, or may average 20s. Women, 5s. 
to 12 s. or average 7 s., and children. Is to 5 s., or average, 2 s. 6 d. In the superior departments ot the 
trade employment Is on the increase. But the working of machinery by night, and the long liours In 
which women and children are engaged in labour, deserve the most serious attention, and should, if pos¬ 
sible, be restricted. It is right, however, to state that the health of the power machine workman is on the 
whole understood to be good; the factories arc neither hot nor confined ; and the hands have only to 
superintend, not work the machines. Hand machine labour is much heavier, but as it is the custom to 
work by “ shifts ” the men are seldom more than 6 hours a day at the frame. The embroidery frame 
is perhaps the most injurious to health ; the workers in general commence at a tender age, and from con¬ 
stantly leaning over the frame While their bodies remain In a state of inactivity, they are frequently dis¬ 
torter! in their persons, and become the victims of pulmonary disease. Notwithstanding the sedentary 
habits of the pillow lace workers, their general health is understood to he better than that of the lace 
embroiderers, but in both these employments, the hours of labour are much too long for children. 1 hey 
are. however, purely domestic employments under the Superintendence of parents ; and as the existence 
of the latter depends in a great measure on the quantity of labour they can bring into operation, their 
necessities too frequently overbalance their affections, and it is not easy for the legislature to interfere in 
such cases. 

A considerable increase within the last few years has also taken place in bobbin net machinery on the 
Continent, particularly at Calais, where, in 1823, there wero not 35 machines, and perhaps not 100 on the 
Continent altogether. Mr Felkin stated the number of frames employed there in 1833, as under — 


Calm's 

Do. 

l>n. 


Boulogne - 

St. Otiiers - 
Don ay - 

Lisle 

Client 
St. < hirntin 
be j. 


- COO S-4tiis II point hand circular quill¬ 

ings. 

- (If) 7-4ths 11 point hand levers. 

- 45 various widths ; old machines. 

puslior, traverse, Ao. 

- 30 hand circular ; chiefly S-4tb* quill¬ 

ings. 

- 30 hand machines ; plain nets. 

- 145 part power, part hand machines; 

plain net. 

- 120 chioih X-lths,10-iths, and 12-IUis,, 

power; plain net. 

- 33 pow it, 12-1 ths. 

- 1)0 chiefly hand ; plain nets. 

• 60 8-ltlis, 10 4tlis,and 12-lths,power; 

plain nets chiefly. 


Cnen - - 35 hand; quillings chiefly. 

Paris - - 10 hand machines chiefly, 

Lyons - -50 do. do. 

Villages In the] 340 d do . 

north of France / 

Switzerland - 50 nearly all hand machines. 

Saxony • • 70 do. do. 

Austria - • GO power and hand do. 

Russia and Prussia 20 probably ; both hand and power. 

Total 1,850 


N.l J. — The last mentioned countries, judging from their 
eflbrth to obtain model mar bines, ware preparing to manufac¬ 
ture very extensively. 


The produce of these machines was estimated at 9,824,000 square yards of net of the value of 570,2507. ; 
but they have since increased perhaps 1,000 in number. It was stated in an address presented to the 
Chninbei of Deputies, in March 1833, that bobbin net to the value of 1,000,0007. sterling was annually 
used in France, formed of equal moieties of French and English manufacture. Since that period, the 
machines have increased from 1,650 to about 2,600, at least 100 having been Imported hence since 1836, 
besides about 200 additional “ ins files” which arc the most difficult in construction. Any important 
improvements which have been made in the machinery have been wholly effected by English mechanics ; 
but these improvements have been speedily copied, and applied on the Continent. Notwithstanding tho 
advantages derived by the lace manufacturer from the acquisition of English machines, a movement is 
at this tune making in France to prevent the importation of English machinery. It is, however, an im¬ 
portant fact in reference to the lace trade, that the bobbin net now produced on the Continent, is fully as 
large as in England. Hitherto the French manufacturers have confined themselves to medium qualities 
and prices ; but they have acquired some advantage over us by the greater taste they display in getting 
up the goods for the market; and the effects of this competition, which we are now feeling, in tho Ameri¬ 
can ami other markets, will, no doubt, put our manufacturers on the alert to meet it. French lace is said 
to be smuggled into this country at from 5 to 10 per cent. 5 but so superior is the French CuBtom-housa 
superintendence, that for several years past the smugglers’ charge on English lace has been notJess than 
60 per cent, premium. 


The most celebrated foreign laces are — 

1. llrusstls, the most valuable. There arc 2 kinds: Brus¬ 
sels ground, having a hexagon mesh, fnrnnd by platting and 
twisting 4 threads of 11 ix to a perpenduular line of me,h; 
Brussels irire ground, made of silk — medics partly straight 
and partly arched. Thu pattern is worked separately, and set 
on bv the needle. 

2. Me. Min ; a hexagon me*h formed of 3 flax thready twisted 
and platted to a per pend u ular lme or pillar. The pattern is 
■worked in the net. 

3. Vatrncirnnrs; nn irregular hexagonal formed of 2 threads, 
p.utl> twisted and platted nt the top of the mesh. The pattern 
is worked ill the net similar to Mechlin lace. 

1. Lisle; a diamond mesh, formed of 2 threads platted to a 
pillar. 

5. Alcncon (called blond); hexagon of 2 threads, twisted 
similar to liiickmgliam lace; considered the most inferior of 
any made nn the cushion. 

0, Alcncon Point ; formed of 2 threads to 8 pillar, with octa¬ 
gon and square meshes alternately. 


The French nets made by machinery are — 

1. Single Presspoint, called, when not ornamented, tulls 
and when ornamented, dentelU ; made of silk ; is an inferior 
'let, but is attractive from the beautiful manner in which it is 
st if Liied. 

2. Tiico licrlln ; *0 called from being Invented at Berlin, 
and tlie stitch being removed 3 needles from its place of loop¬ 
ing; is fanciful and ornamented in appearance, but not in 
demand in England. 

3. Fleur de Tulle, made from the warp lace machine; meBh 
of ^2 descriptions, which gives a shaded appearance to the 

4. Tulle Anglais Is double pressed point lace. 

6. Ilohhin net, 4 principally made by English emigrants, who 

6. Warp net, j have settled in France. 

*** We arc indebted for this learned and very excellent 
article to Mr. Robert Slater, of Fore Street, London. 


LACK, a word used in the East Indies to denote the sura of 100,000 rupees, 
which, supposing them standards, or siccas, at 2s, 6c/., amounts to 12,500/. sterling * 

LADING, BILL OF. See Bill of Lading. 

LAGAN. See Flotsam. 

LA GUAYItA, the principal sea-port of the republic of Venezuela, in the province of 
Caraccas, on the Caribbean Sea, lat. 10° 36' 19"N., Ion. 67° 6' 45" W. Population 
8,000 ? In 1810, the population is believed to have amounted to 13,000 ; the reduction 
being a consequence of the loss of life caused by the tremendous earthquake of 1812, 
and the massacres and proscriptions incident to the revolutionary war. The popula¬ 
tion of the city of Caraccas, of which La Guayra may be considered as the port, fell off, 
from the same causes, from 43,000 in 1810, to 23,000 in 1830; but they are now both 
increasing. # 
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Port. — There is neither quay nor mole at La Guayra. Ship 6 moor E. N. E. and W. S. W., with their 
heads to the north, at from $ to $ of a mile from the land, in from 9 to )8 fathoms. The holding ground 
is good; and notwithstanding the openness of the road, vessels properly found in anchors and cables 
run very little risk of being driven from their moorings. 

Trade. — The principal articles of export are coffee, cocoa, indigo, hides, sarsaparilla, &c. La Guayra 
shares the trade of Venezuela with the ports of Cumana, Puerto Cabelio, Maracaybo, &c., having about 
a half of its entire amount. The imports and exports of Venezuela in 1833*34 were as follows :_ 


Imports. 

| Export*. | 

Cotton j;oodg - . - - 

Woollen ditto - 

Silk ..... 
floor .... 

Pork .... 

Other imports - 

Total - - - 

Value. 

Lb*. 

Coffee ... 11,602,6.14 

Cacao - - - $,.181,916 

Indigo ... 421,602 

Dye-woods - - 17,607,853 

Tobacco, cinchona bark, baize, hides, 
fltc. - • - - 

Total - 

Value. 

Dollar*. 

1,06.1,527 

61.1,270 

75,4.17 

96,012 

140,770 

12.1,447 

1,181,048 

Dollar*. 

1,293,655 

706,218 

501,81.8 

72,926 

816,837 

3,296,411 

1_.1,391,183 


We subjoin a statement of the principal exports from La Guayra during each of the 5 years ending 
the 5th October, 1847. 


Years 

ending 

5th October. 

Coffte. 

Cocoa. 

Cotton. 

Sugar. 


Hides. 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 
1847 

Quintals, 
i 147,174 

132,086 
122,912 
[ 151,975 

126,812 

Fanegas. 

28,624 

1 38,719 

29,118 

S 32,476 

37,876 

Quintals. 

510 

, 2.15 

! 767 

210 

1,128 

Quintals. 

.1,268 

2,608 

5,153 

4,662 

7,040 

Quintal** 

1,074 

702 

489 

517 

621 

Number. 

.11,684 

45,212 

41.87.1 
35,560 

49.77.1 


Duties received at Custom-House, La Guayra, 1812-3, 831,8t8 doll.; 1843-44, 722,115 do.; 1844-45. 
795,051 do. ; 1845-4G, 891,502 do. 


Tonnage duty 
Entrance fro - 
Anchorage - 
Captain of port's fee - 
Interpreter's fee and trans¬ 
lating manifest 

Permit to discharge and stamp 
I Health ol lie it's fee 
! M unici p al ch arge for w ater •_ 


National. 

Foi i it'll (not 
privileged). 

$ 

ct*. 

a 

eft. 

37 

50 

150 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

124 

1 

1*1 

4 

0 

4 


40 

0 

40 

0 


Municipal Mil of health 
I’f rmit to load and stamp • 
Certificate of sea-worthiness 
from captain of port, prior 
to loading, and stamp 


Valne In sterl ing money 


National. 

Foreign (not 

pi ivilegi d). 

8 

<i*. 

8 

rt*. 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

124 

1 

124 

2 

0 

2 

0 

108 

75 

212 

25 

£17 

16 10 

[*38 

14 2 


N.Ii. — A shin introducing a cargo, and sailing in ballast, would bo liable to all the above charges with 
the exception or the last two. 

The charge for water is levied without regard to tonnage; viz. sloops and schooners, 20 dollars each 
brigs 30, and ships 40. 


Port Regulations .— On casting anchor, a visit is paid by the collector of customs, or his agent, accom¬ 
panied by other officers, who take from the master his register, manifest, and muster-roll, and an officer 
is left on board until the cargo is discharged. The master must swear to his manifest within 24 hours 
alter his arrival, when the permit to discharge is granted, and within 3 days all invoices must be pre¬ 
sented. The discharge completed, the same officers repair on board to examine the vessel, and all being 
found in order, the officer is withdrawn. The clearing of a vessel outwards (that has entered with cargo) 
in ballast is then completed by paying the port charges ; proof whereof being produced, the permission 
to sail is signed by the-governor and harbour master. If the vessel take cargo on board, then the same 
formality, as to visiting, is Arsued, as on the entry of a vessel. 

Credit. — Goods imported are almost invariably sold upon credit; those exported arc, oh the other 
hand, always sold for ready money. The terms of credit vary from 2 to 6 months, or more, ilankruntcv 
is very rare. H 3 

Commission, Brokerage, tfc. —Any one who pleases may undertake the functions of broker, factor or 
merchant in Venezuela. The only obligation is the paying the patent or licence, that must be taken 
out by every one exercising such trades. This varies, according to the business, from about 17.13#. 4d. to 
657. 18 #. id. a year, and falls on natives as well as foreigners. The rates of commission are as follo ws :_ 


On sales nf good# imported - - - - 5 per cent. 

Guaranteeing the wine without regard to time - 2k 
On sales of produce - - - - - 2J 

On shipping produce, as returns foT goods Im¬ 
ported, or upon orders where cash is provided 
for the purchase - - - - - 2) 

But upon orders where the amount has to be 
drawn for, or when provision is made in bills of 
exchange - - - - - - A 

Collecting monies, and remitting the same • 1 


But when monies an* collected, and remittance 
is ordered in bills of exchange, including guaran¬ 
tee oi the same - 2A per a 

Negotiating and indorsing hills - . . 1 

On money remitted as return for goods Rold - 1 
On bills remitted as return for goods sold, includ¬ 
ing guarantee thereof, as may be Agreed - 1 to 2\ 
Advancing money upon letters of credit and 
drawing for the same - - . «. gi 

Collecting or procuring freight for vessels - . y 


Insurance. — There arc no establishments for conducting the business of insurance in Venezuela. 

Money, Weights, and Measures —The currency of the country consists of silver money, known by the 
name of macuquena, divided into dollars of 8 reals, £ do. of 4 reals, besides reals, 4 reals, and quartilhw 
or \ reals. This money is of very unequal weight and purity, the coins issued since the commence¬ 
ment of the revolutionary war having been often a good deal defaced. The real should be worth 5 d 
sterling. 

Weights and measures same as those of Spain. 

Tares. — Heal tare is taken both at the Custom-house and by the merchant. 

Commercial Prospects. — The commerce and industry of Venezuela suffered severely from the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle of which she was the theatre. But the country has been for some time past compara¬ 
tively tranquil. As the riches of Venezuela consist entirely of the products of her agriculture, the legis- 
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lature has wisely exerted itself to give it encouragement, by abolishing tithes, the tobacco monopoly, &c. 
Hut the want of a supply of efficient labour, arising out ot the measures in progress for the abolition of 
slavery, is the grand obstacle to the progress of industry. The English consul at Puerto Cabello, in 
adverting to the deficiency of labour, in a communication dated June, 1843, says that an able-bodied 
man can cam enough by a day’s labour to keep himself for a week ; and such being the case, can any 
one expect industry to flourish, unless some sort of system for the supply of compulsory labour be re¬ 
sorted to V Indeed, the consul, though a warm advocate for the abolition of slavery, is, though not very 
consistently, alive to the necessity of what he calls “ a mild compulsory system 1 ** The truth is, that m 
countries like this, freedom and idleness are synonymous. 

We have derived these details partly from Consular Returns , and partly from private information. 

LAMAR, formerly Cobija, a sea-port of the republic of Bolivia, the ci-devant Upper 
Peru, on the' west coast of South America, lat. 22° 39' 30" S., long. 70° 12' W. 
Population, 5,0$0. ? 

In 1833 Lamar was declared a free port, and in it centres almost the whole foreign trade of the 
republic. Its situation is, however, very unfavourable. It labours under a great want of fresh water ; 
and is obliged to import all its provisions by sea, either from Valparaiso, od the one hand, or from Anca 
on the other. The desert of Atacama lies between it and the internal and populous part of the country, 
where the towns of I’otosi, Cochabamba, Charcas, &c. are situated. The produce Imported at Lamar 
is conveyed across the desert on the backs of mules to the interior ; the gold and silver of the mines 
being brought in the same way to the port to bo bhipped. These, with copper, saltpetre, chinchiln 
skins, and wool, form the principal articles of export. Saltpetre is found in large quantities m the 
desort; the copper is found near the coast, and, owing to the scarcity of fuel, most part of it is exported 
in the shape of ore. 

Peru possesses a long narrow slip of land, stretching along the coast of the Pacific from Arequipa to the 
Pay of Pica, which ought naturally to belong to Bolivia, being, in fact, the littoral of the hitter. The 
Bolivian government has set on foot various negotiations to obtain the cession of this tract, which, besides 
greatly improving the frontier of the republic, would, at the same time, render her mistress of Arica, 
which is, in all respects, much better fitted than Lamar for becoming the entrepfttof her trade. Hitherto, 
however, these negotiations have proved abortive, so that, as already stated, Lamar at present engrosses 
most part of the foreign trade of the state. 

We subjoin the decree constituting Lamar a free port: — 


1. Fnun amt after tlie 1st of July of this present year, 1833, 
Port Lamar shall he absolutely free and open. 

14. Vessel 1- of every nation may enter this port and remain as 
long as tl ey please, without being subjected to an\ tar what¬ 
ever, either on entrance, or during their stay, or on their de¬ 
parture. 

3. They shall lie ftee from all duties of anchorage, tonnage, 
shifting, unloading, or reloading of cargo, deposit, storage, or 
any other of whatever denomination. 

•I. (roods may he deposited in private warehouses, without 
any intervention on ttie part of the government. 

ft. The Custom-house of Fort Lamar is suppressed. In Its 
stead will lie a commissioner’s office, for the purpose of dis¬ 
tributing permits for the tiansportation of goods into the In¬ 
terior. 

6, Whenever goods are to lie sent into the Interior, they 
must first he submitted to the commissioner, together with the 
invoice eorre.ponding. 

7. 'Hie commissioner will register them in a hook, together 
with their valuation made by two merchants of the place, and 
the names of their owner*, of the person to whom, and the 
jilaie where they are to tie sent. Tins is to hesiened by the 
person entering the goods, who at the game time hind* him-elf 
to have them transported direct to t tie Custom-house for which 
they are destined, without opening any of the cases, hags, or 
other envelopes, each of which *hall lie sealed, marked, and 
numlieicd before departure. These points are to be expressed 
in the permit. 

X. Tho commissioner shall by the earliest post send a notice 
to the collector of the Custom-house for which any merchan¬ 
dise is destined, specifying the numbers, characters, quantities, 
arid qualities of the several urticb s. 

!). The goods must not be carried by any unaccustomed 
roads, but only through Calama and the public thoroughfares : 
and whenever they pass through any place ut whu h a guard or 
commissioner is stationed, the permits must he exhibited, in 
order that their arrival with their seals unbroken may be ascer¬ 
tained. 


10. Merchants, either in person or by a representative, must 
produce to the commissioner of tho port a certificate of the 
delivery of the goods at the Custom-house for which they are 
destine*! within 6 months from the day of their entry! in 
case they do not, they must at the end of that period pay the 
whole of the duties on lhem. 

11. From and after the 1st of July, 1833, all goods entered 
at Fort Lamar shall pay a duty of only ft per cent, over and 
above that of half per cent, to the consulado. 

1 2. The duty of 5 per cent, shall be paid thus: at the port, *2 
per rent, on the valuation made as aforesaid ; and the other 3 
at the Custom-house in the interior for which the goods are 
destined. In each case one half at th.e end of 3, the oilier half 
at the end of ft months. 

13. All goods carried from Port Lamar by land to any of 
the adjoiiiing republics shall only pay a transit duty of 2 per 

1-1. A duty of 2 per cent, shall he paid on three fourths of all 
gold and silver money entered at any of the custom-houses in 
the interior for exportation through Fort Lamar. 

13. It is absolutely prohibited to export gold or silver, in bul¬ 
lion or plate, except in small quantities for the use of the person 
carrying it out. It wilt be seized wherever it is found on this 
side the districts of'Ban Antonia San Vincente, Atoca, Agua, 
do Castilla, laspiepate, or the line of the canal. 

I(i. All hardware for agriculture and mining, machinery, 
instruments of science or the arts, iron, steel, quicksilver, ami 
moral books, may be introduced free of duty into the re¬ 
public, and productions of Bolivia may be exported likewise 
free. 

17. A premium of 2 percent, on their value shall be allowed 
on the exportation through Fort Lamar, of cascarilla, wool, 
tin, cocoa, and coil'ee, in the shape of remission from duties to 
the amount on goods carried into the interior from the sama 


The remaining articles of the Decree are of a purely local 
nature. 


Account of the Quantity and Value fVee on board of the Bolivian, Peruvian, and Argentine Products, 
exported from Lamar, in 1840. 




Price wr Weight or 
Quantity, 

Value in 

Country of ProducUon. 



Dollars. 

£ sterling. 

Bark, Calisaya 

quintals. 

90 

$ H. £ ». d. 

40 0 = 8 0 0 

3,600 0 

720 0 


Cojiper - 

4,-120 

1 6 = 0 7 0 

7,73ft 0 

1,347 0 


Coined money 



1,333,18ft 6 

306,697 3 

Bolivia (Potosi). U " 

Ditto 

mam o*. 

' 

67,200 0 

11,440 0 

ArgenUne Republic. 

Pine silver 

3,200 6 
quint, lbs. 

8 0=1 12 0 

25,G06 0 

5,121 4 

Bolivian and Peruvian Republics. 

Wool, Vieun’a 

39 61 

12 0= 2 8 0 

71ft 2 

143 1 

Bolivian province of Chiehas. 

Wool, sheep’s 

318 16 

10 0 = 2 0 0 

3,481 0 

696 4 

Ditto. 

Total -! 


- 

1,631,823 0 

1 326,364 12 



N.B .—As this return has been prepared from one published by the Bolivian authorities, we have not 
altered the prices ; but it must be observed that the average value of pine silver free on board in a oort 
of Bolivia, Peru, or Chili, is $9 4 = 1/. 18*., and bar silver $10 0 = 21. a marc ; and the price of Vicufia 
wool is about 6 rials = 3s. the pound, or $75 ss 15/. the quintal. 

Inasmuch, however, as the greater part of the foreign products for the consumption of Bolivia are im¬ 
ported vtd Arica, we subjoin an 1 
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Account of the Value of the Principal Foreign Articles imported into the Peruvian Port of Arica in 
Transit for Bolivia, in 1840, specifying the Countries under whoso Flags the Articles were imported, 
and the Quantity imported under each : Kxchange, 4s. per dollar. 


1 


Flags under which the Articles were imported. 


Total Value. 

Amount of Duties. | 


Hritain. 

France. 

u. s. 

Sardln. 

Hainb. 

Spain. 

Peru 

Chill. 

Equal. 

Dollars. 

£ sterling. 

Dollars. 

£ sterling. 


* 

40,778 

8 

9,789 

8 

1,197 

$ 

418 

8 

8 

8 

! 

8 

52,183 

10,436 12^ 

2,456 1 

491 4 C 

I.mens 

2,236 

1,792 

585 

39 




778 


5,430 

1,086 2 0 

215 1 

4!) 0 6 

Silks 

6,181 

41,706 


1,762 


3,143 


2,240 


57,331 

11,166 18 3 
21,336 6 9 

2.0-12 41 

418 10 3 

Woollens - 

85,115 

17,180 

921 

196 

461 


2,481 


106,681 

4,962 Of 

992 8 3 

Wine and 
spirits 

. 

2,151 

1,026' 

312 

. 

986 

2,514 

. 

. 

. 

4,475 

895 2 ^ 

374 3.J 

74 17 9 

Iron & other 
wares 

30,3-5 

29,779 

4,534| 

9,923 

925 

930 

2,007 

3,272 

84,222 

16,844 18 9 

4,681 6 

936 19 0 

Totals 

161,276 

105,405 

8,264 12.651 

1,376 

6,643 

930 

7,507 

3,272 

310,320 G2,065 12 0 14,815 0,$ 2,963 0 3l 


JVofe. — Quicksilver, bar iron, scientific instrument., books, ami other articles, the Importation of which is free, are excluded 
from the account. — (Cimsu/ur lleturn* amt private i reformation from Peru.) 

LA MB-SKI NS (Ger. Lamms felle ; Fr. Peaux d'ageneaux ; It. Petti agnelline ; Sp. 
Pulkft de Corderos'). The value of lamb-skins varies according to the fineness, brilliancy, 
and colour of the wool. Black lamb-skins are more generally esteemed than those of 
any other colour. English lamb-skins are seldom to be met with perfectly black ; but 
since the introduction of Merino sheep into this country, many of the white fleeces have, 
in point of quality, arrived at a pitch of perfection which justly entitles them to be 
ranked with some of the best fleeces in Spain. The importation of lamb-skins is im¬ 
mense. Eight tenths of the whole quantity arc supplied by Italy. They are mostly 
used in the glove manufacture. 

LAMP (Ger. Lampe; Fr. Lampe • It. Lucerna; Sp. Lampnra ; Rus. Lampadu ), 
an instrument used for the combustion of liquid inflammable bodies, for the purpose of 
producing artificial light. 

It Is unnecessary to give any description of Instruments that are so well known. We may, however, 
remark that the discovery of Sir H. Davy, who, by covering the flame with wire gauze, succeeded in 
producing a lamp that may bo securely used in coal mines charged with inflammable gas, is one of the 
most ingenious and valuable that lias ever been made. The following extracts from a communication 
of the late Mr. Buddie, an able and well-informed coal engineer, evince the groat importance of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s invention. 

“ Besides the facilities afforded by this invention to the working of coal mines abounding in fire damp, 
It has enabled the directors and superintendents to ascertain, with the utmost precision and expedition, 
both the presence, the quantity, and correct situation of the gas. Instead of creeping inch by inch with 
a candle, as is usual, along the galleries of a mine suspectod to contain ilie damn, in order to ascertain 
its presence, we walk firmly on with the safe lamps, and, with the utmost confidence, prove the actual 
slate of the mine. By observing attentively the several appearances upon the flame of the lamp, in an 
examination of this kind, the cause of accidents which happened to the most experienced and cautious 
miners is completely developed ; and this has hitherto been in a great measure matter of mere con¬ 
jecture. 

“ [t is not necessary that I should enlarge upon the national advantages which must necessarily result 
from an invention calculated to prolong our supply of mineral coal, because I think them obvious to 
every reflecting mind ; but I cannot conclude without expressing my highest sentiments of admiration 
for those talents which have developed the properties, and controlled the power, of one of the most 
dangerous elements which human enterprise has hitherto had to encounter.” 

LAMP-BLACK (Ger. Kienruss: Fr. Noir de fumee ; Nero di fumo, Negro- 
furno; Negro de humo). “The finest lamp-black is produced by collecting the smoke 
from a lamp with a long wick, which supplies more oil than can be perfectly consumed, 
or by suffering the flame to play against a metalline cover, which impedes the combus¬ 
tion, not only by conducting off part of the heat, but by obstructing the current of air. 
Lamp-black, however, is prepared in a much cheaper way for the demands of trade. 
The dregs which remain after thceliquation of pitch, or else small pieces of fir wood, are 
burned in furnaces of a peculiar construction, the smoke of which is made to pass 
through a long horizontal flue, terminating in a close boarded chamber. The roof of 
this chamber is made of coarse cloth, through which the current of air escapes, while 
the soot remains.” — ( Ure's Dictionary of Chemistry.) 

LAND-WAITElt, an officer of the Custom-house, whose duty it is, upon landing 
any merchandise, to taste, weigh, measure, or otherwise examine the various articles, &t\, 
and to take an account of the same. They are likewise styled searchers, and arc to 
attend, and join with, the patent searchers, in execution of all cockets for the shipping 
of goods to be exported to foreign parts; and, in cases where drawbacks or bounties 
are to be paid to the merchant on the exportation of any goods, they, as well as the 
patent searchers, are to certify the shipping thereof on the debentures. 

LAPIS LAZULI. See Ultramarine. 

LAST, an uncertain quantity, varying in different countries, and with respect to dif¬ 
ferent articles. Generally, however, a last is estimated at 4,000 lbs. ; but there aro 
great discrepancies. 

The following quantities of different articles make a last, viz. —14 barrels of pitch, tar, or ashes; 
12 dozen of hides or skins ; 12 barrels of cod-fish, potash, or meal; 20 cades, each of 1,000 herrings, every 
1,000 ton hundred, and every 100 flvo score; 10 $ quarters of cole-seed; 10 quarters of corn or rape-seed • 
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In some parts of England, 21 quarters of corn go to a last; 12 sacks of wool; 20 dickers (every dicker 
12 skins) of leather; 18 barrels of unpacked herrings; 10,000 pilchards ; 24 barrels (each barrel contain¬ 
ing lOOlbs.) of gunpowder; l,7001bs. of feathers or flax. 

Last is sometimes used to signify the burden of a ship. 

LATH, LATHS (Du. Latten; Fr. Lattes; Ger, Latlen ; It. Cnrrenti ; Ilus. Slegii ), 
long, thin, and narrow slips of wood, nailed to the rafters of a roof or ceiling, in order 
to sustain the covering. Laths are distinguished into various sorts, according to the 
different kinds or wood of which they are made, and the different purposes to which 
they arc to he applied. They are also distinguished, according to their length, into 5, 
4, and 3 feet laths. Their ordinary breadth is about an inch, and their thickness ^ of an 
inch. Laths ara sold by the bundle, which is generally called a hundred : but 7 
score, or HO, are computed in the hundred for 3 feet laths; O' score, or 120, in such 
as are 4 feet; and for those which are denominated 5 feet the common hundred, or 5 
score. 

LATTEN, a name sometimes given to tin plates ; that is, to thin plates of iron, 
tinned over. — (See Tin.) 

LAWN (Ger. and Fr. Linon; It. Linone , Rensa.; Sp. Cambray clarin ), a sort of 
clear or open worked cambric, which, till of late years, was exclusively manufactured in 
France and Flanders. At present, the lawn manufacture is established in Scotland, 
and in the north of Ireland, where articles of this kind are brought to such a degree 
of perfection, as nearly to rival the productions of the French and Flemish manufactories. 
In the manufacture of lawns, finer flaxen thread is used than in that of cambric, 

LAZARETTO. Sec Quarantine. 

LEAD (Ger. Bley, Bid; Du. Load, Loot; Fr. Plomh; It. Piombo; Sp. Phrmo; 
llus. S unnetz; Pol. 01ou>; I .at. Plumbum; Arab. Anuft; Hind. Sisa; Pers. Snrb'), 
one of the most useful metals. It is of a bluish white colour, and when newly melted 
is very bright, but it soon becomes tarnished by exposure to the air. It has scarcely 
any taste, but emits, on friction, a peculiar smell. It stains paper or the fingers of a 
bluish colour. When taken internally, it acts as a poison. It is one of the softest of 
the metals; its specific gravity is 11-35. It is very malleable, and may be reduced to 
thin plates by the hammer; it may also be drawn out into wire, but its ductility is 
not very great. Its tenacity is so small, that a lead wire inch diameter is capable 
of supporting only 1 8*<I lbs. without breaking. It melts at 612°. —( Thomsons 
Chemistry .) 

Lead is a metal of much importance in the arts. Its durability and malleability 
make it very suitable for the roofing of buildings, the construction of gutters and such 
like purposes. It used to be very extensively employed in the formation of water- 
pipes and cisterns. IJut though water has no direct action on lead, it facilitates the 
action of the external air; and hence the lead of cisterns and of pipes from which the 
air is not entirely excluded becomes oxidised, and is covered with a white crust at the 
point where the surface of the water comes into contact with the air. Inasmuch, how¬ 
ever, ns this oxide is extremely deleterious, lead pipes and cisterns are now very 
generally superseded by those of cast iron. ' At present, perhaps, lead is more exten¬ 
sively used in the manufacture of small shot than in any other way. Its salts, though 
poisonous, are used in medicine to form sedative external applications; and fre¬ 
quently not a little, by the disreputable wine merchant, to stop the progress of 
acetous fermentation. Wine thus poisoned may, however, be readily distinguished; 
a small quantity of the bicarbonate of potass producing a white precipitate, and sul- 
pliurctcd hydrogen a black one. Pure wine will not be affected by either of these tests. 
“ The oxide of leud enters into the composition of white glass, which it renders 
clearer and more fusible: it is also used in glazing common cart hern vessels ; lienee 
the reason that pickles kept in common red pans become poisonous. Lead, with tin, 
and a small quantity of some of the other meta's, forms pewter; with antimony, it 
forms the alloy of which printing types arc made.”— Joyce's Chtm. ( Mineralogy .) 

Mines of this valuable mineral have been wrought in England from the a?ra of the 
Homans, It does not, however, appear that it was obtained any where except in 
Derbyshire, till 1289, when it was discovered in Wales; and the fact that silver was 
found intermixed with the Welsh ores having transpired, gave a new stimulus to the 
business; but in other respects the discovery of silver was of no use; the quantity 
obtained being insufficient to defray the cost of its separation from the lead. At 
present, the most productive English lead mines are situated in Allendale, and other 
western parts of Northumberland; at Aldstone Moor, &c., in Cumberland; in the 
western parts of Durham ; in Swaledale, Arkendale, and other parts of Yorkshire ; in 
the hundred of High Peak in Derbyshire, in Salop, and in Cornwall. 'The Welsh 
mines are principally situated in the counties of Flint, Cardigan, and Montgomery ; those 
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of Scotland in Ayr, Kirkcudbright, and Lanark; and those of Ireland in Wicklow 
now" and Limerick. Lead mines are also wrought to cousiderable advantage in the’ 
Isle of Man We subjoin an abstract deduced from the accounts furnished by the 
Museum of Practical Geology, of the 1 


Quantities of Lead Ore and Lead produced in the U. Kingdom in 1852, 

England ..... Tons. 

Wales .... _ 

Ireland - . _ 

Scotland . .... 

Isle of Man 

Totals 

Lead Ore. 

Lead. 

62,411) 

18,379 

4,193* 

3,499. 

2,415 

43,813) 

13,708 

3,223 

2,381) 

1,835 

91,198 

64.961 


In 1852, 14,124 tons of lead were imported, and 26,548 tons (inc. 2,967 tons foreign) were exported. It 
consequently follows that the produce of our own mines is sufficient not only to supply the home de¬ 
mand, but to furnish a surplus of 9,457 tons lor exportation. Pig lead was worth, in the London market, 
lu September, 1853, 22/. l()s. a ton. (t 1832 it was only worth 13/. 10s. a ton. 

An Account of British Lead and Lead Ore exported from the U. Kingdom in 1852, distinguishing the 
Countries to which it was sent, and the Quantities sent to each. 


Countries to which exported Lead Ore. 


HniiMMttic Towns 

Holland . 

lMjnum - 
Prance 

Portugal, the Azores, and 
M idelra 
Turkey - 

Syria and Palestine - 

Western coast of A friea 
Hrltish possesilons in S. Africa 
Uriiish territories in the East 
IntLcs - 

•Tuva ... 

China 

HrltUh settlements In Australia 
Hrltish N. American colonies 
Hritish West Indies 
Konign VVest Indies 
United fitates of America 
Jir.Hzil . 

Oriental 'Republic of the 
Uruguay 
Chili 
Peru 

Other places 

Total Exports 


Pig a 
rolled I 


Toms. end. 
1,913 0 
295 0 
252 0 


2,202 0 
4X8 O 
638 0 


107 0 
15 0 
405 0 


Litharge. 


3 0 
147 0 
419 0 
58 0 
46 0 
33 0 
104 0 


0 16 
0 2 


16 19 
152 8 

167 11 
107 5 


38 14 
2 17 
22 10 


Ton*, cri’t. 
17 19 
169 15 


0 10 
7 13 
29 19 


150 13 
179 12 
88 19 
28 5 


426 3 

137 1 

G2 10 
129 8 

98 10 
267 4 

1,928 9 
46 2 

2,208 4 

795 6 
1,278 3 
376 J 
158 16 
6,761 1 

877 10 

21 3 
142 6 
26 0 
1,039 15 


Lead, when first extracted from its ore, always contains a certain portion of silver, 
varying from a few grains to 45 oz. or more in the ton. When the silver mixed 
up with the lead is sufficient to repay the expense, it is usual to separate it, which is 
effected by the process termed refining. The lead of some of the English mines, espe¬ 
cially those of Cornwall, and, also, of the Isle of Man, contains very considerable quan¬ 
tities of silver, and our readers will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that it has been 
estimated by the highest authority that, in 1852, the U. Kingdom furnished no fewer 
than 818,325 oz. of silver, worth, at 5s. an oz., 205,080/., obtained from lead.— (State¬ 
ment compiled by Robert Hunt , Esq., of the Museum of Practical Geology .) 

Of 11,867 tons lead imported in 1850, Spain sent us 11,448 tons. The lead mines 
of Granada would, in truth, were they properly wrought, be among the most productive 
in the world. And as it is, lead is, next to wine and wool, the most important article 
which Spain has to offer in exchange for foreign products. In 1850, for example, the 
value of the exports of wool from Spain was estimated at 45,428,000 reals, and that of 
the exports of lead at 43,888,000 do. 

The consumption of lead in France has greatly increased within the last 20 years. In 
1852, about 30,000 tons of ore were imported, of which from 8-10ths to 9-10ths were 
brought from Spain. 

The lead mines of the U. States are principally situated in Illinois and Wisconsin, on 
the Upper Mississippi. Their produce and that of the other mines in the Uqion, may, 
perhaps, amount to from 16,000 to 18,000 tons a year. 

LEAD, BLACK, or PLUMBAGO. See Black Lead. 

LEAD, IiED, or MINIUM. See Minium, 

LEAGUE, a measure of length, containing more or fewer geometrical paces, accord¬ 
ing to the customs of different countries. —(See Weights and Measures.) 

LEAKAGE, in commerce, an allowance in the customs, granted to importers of 
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wine, for the waste and damage the goods are supposed to receive by keeping. — (See 
Warehousing Act, in art. Warehousing System.) 

LEATHER (Ger. Leder ; Du. Leder , Leir ; Da. Lender ; Sw. Luder ; Fr. Cutr ; 
It. Cunjo; Sp. Cuero ; Rus. Kosha ; Lat. Corium ), the skins of various quadrupeds, 
dressed in a particular manner for the use of manufacturers, whose business it is to 
make them up, according to their different employments. 

'Hie leather rrt&nufacture of Great Britain is of very great importance, and ranks cither 
third or fourth on the list; being inferior only in point of value and extent to those of 
cotton, wool, and iron, if it be not superior to the latter. Sir F. M. Eden, in his work 
on Insurance , estimated the value of the different articles manufactured of leather, in 
1803, at 12,000,000/. ; and there is reason to think that this statement was not very wide 
of the mark. The total quantity of all sorts of leather tanned, tawed, dressed, and 
curried, in Great Britain, may at present be estimated at about 60,000,000 lbs.; which, 
at Is. Gd. per lb., gives 4,500,000/. as the value of the leather Only. Now, supposing, as 
is sometimes done, the value of the leather to amount to one third part of the value of the 
finished articles produced from it, that would show the value of the manufacture to be 
about 15,500,000/. : but if, as others contend, the value of the leather does not exceed 
one fourth part of the value of the finished articles, then the value of the manufacture 
must exceed 18,000,000/. We, however, are inclined to think that we shall be nearer 
the truth, if we take the smaller sum, and estimate the value of the manufacture at 
13,500,000/. To get the number of persons employed, we have first to deduct from this 
sum, <1,500,000/ for the material, which leaves 9,000,000/. as the aggregate amount of 
profits, wages, &c. And setting aside 25 per cent, as profit, rent of workshops, com¬ 
pensation for capital wasted, &c., we have a sum of 6,750,000/. remaining as wages: 
and supposing those employed as shoemakers, saddlers, glovers, &c. to make at an aver¬ 
age 30/. a year each, the entire number of such persons will amount to 225,000. 

This, however, does not give the total number of persons employed in the leather 
trade, inasmuch as it excludes the tanners, curriers, &c. employed in dressing and pre¬ 
paring the leather. But if, from the value of the prepared leather, 4,500,000/., we 
deduct 1,500,000/. for the value of the hides, and 2,000,000/. for tanners’ and curriers’ 
profits, including the expense of lime, bark, pits, &c., we shall have 1,000,000/. left as 
wages. Now, as the wages of tanners, curriers, leather dressers, &c. may, we believe, 
be taken at 35/. a year at an average, we shall have 28,300 as the number employed in 
these departments. And adding these to the persons employed in manufacturing the 
leather, we have a grand total of 253,300 persons employed in the various departments 
of the business. 

Those who may be inclined to suspect these estimates of exaggeration, would do well 
to reflect on the value of the shoes annually manufactured. It is generally supposed 
that the expenditure upon shoes may be taken, at an average of the whole population, at 
lOs. each individual, young and old; which, supposing the population to amount to 
18,500,000/. would give 9,250,000/. for the value of shoes only ; but taking the value of 
the shoes at only 8*. each individual, it gives 7,400,000/. for the amount. Mr. Stevenson 
(art. England, Rdin. Ency .) supposes that the value of the saddlery, harness, gloves, &c. 
may be assumed to be at least equal to that of the shoes; but we believe this is too 
high, and have taken it at 1,300, OCX)/, below the value of the shoes. In estimating the 
value of the entire manufacture at 13,500,000/., we incline to think that we are as near 
the mark as it is easy to come in such investigations. 

In speaking of the leather manufacture, Dr. Campbell has the following striking ob¬ 
servations : — “If we look abroad on the instruments of husbandry, on the implements 
used in most mechanic trades, on the structure of a multitude of engines and machines ; 
or if we contemplate at home the necessity parts of our clothing — breeches, shoes, boots, 
gloves — or the furniture of our houses, the books on our shelves, the harness of our 
horses, and even the substance of our carriages ; what do we see but instances of human 
industry exerted upon leather? What an aptitude has this single material in a variety 
of circumstances for the relief of our necessities, and supplying conveniences in every 
state and stage of life ? Without it, or even without it in the plenty we have it, to what 
difficulties should we be exposed? ” — ( Political State of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 176.) 

Leather was long subject to a duty; the manufacture being, in consequence, necessarily conducted 
under the surveillance of the excise. In 1812, the duty, which had previously amounted to 1 \d. per lb., was 
doubled; and continued at 3d. per lb. till July, 1822, when it was again reduced to l$d. per lb. The reduced 
duty produced a nett revenue of about 300,000/. It is clear, however, that either the duty ought not to have 
been reduced in 1822, or that it ought to have been totally repealed. The continuance of any part of the 
duty rendered it necessary to continue all the vexatious regulations required to insure the collection of 
the revenue, while the reduction of 1 \d. in the cost of preparing a pound of leather ws 1 so trifling as 
hardly to be sensible. It is, however, unnecessary to enter into any discussion to show the extreme Inex¬ 
pediency of laying any duty on an article so indispensable to the labouring class, and to the prosecution o 
many branches of industry, as leather ; and still less to show the inexpediency of subjecting so very im¬ 
portant and valuable a manufacture to a vexatious system of revenue laws, for the sake of only 360,000/. 
.a year. Luckily, however, these have become matters of history. The leather duties were totally 
abolished in 1830; and as the manufacture has since been relieved from every sort of trammel and re- 
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straint, it has rapidly Increased. It is to be hoped that no future necessity may arise to occasion the 
reimposition of tno leather duty. 

Account of the Number of Pounds’ Weight of Leather charged with Duties of Excise In England. 

in 1824—1829. B 

1824 - 53,429,539 | 1826 - 44,927,216 I 1828 - 50.233,689 

1825 - 62,274,957 | 1827 - 47,616,316 | 1829 - 46,200,843 

The quantity annually charged with duty in Scotland during the same period was, at an average, about 
6 ,000,000 lbs. 

The quantity of wrought and unwrought leather exported in 1840, amounted to 2,404,067 lbs., of the 
declared value of 320,912/. The value of the saddlery and harness exported during the same year was 
96,102/. Above two thirds of the leather exported is sent, principally in the shape of slices, to the Bri¬ 
tish West Indian, North American, and Australian colonies. 

LEDGER, the principal book of accounts kept by merchants and tradesmen, wherein 
every person’s account is placed by itself, after being extracted from the Journal. — 
(Sec Book-Keeping.) 

LEECH FISHERY. The*demand for the medicinal leech ( Hirudo medicinalis) is 
so great as to afford employment to a considerable number of persons in catching and 
selling the animal. It is common throughout Europe, America, and India, inhabiting 
lakes and pools. Norfolk supplies the greater part of the leeches brought to the London 
market; but some are taken in Kent, Suffolk, Essex, and Wales ; and large quantities 
are imported from Bordeaux and Lisbon. They are caught in spring and autumn, by 
people who wade into the pools and allow them to fasten on their limbs ; or more gene¬ 
rally the catchers beat, as they wade in, the surface of the water with poles, which sets 
the leeches in motion, and brings them to the surface ; when they arc taken with the 
hand and put into bags. As they come to the surface just before a thunder storm, this 
is regarded a good time for collecting them. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory .) 

We extract from tho Gazelle des Hopitaux the following interesting account of the fishe»y of leeche* 
at Ln Brenne, in France: — 

“ The country about La Brenne is, perhaps, tlic most uninteresting in France. The people arc miser¬ 
able looking, the cattle wretched, the fish Just as bad — but the ieechos are admirable. 

“ If ever you pass through La Brenne, you will see a man, pale and straight haired, with a woollen cap 
on his head, and his legs and arms naked ; he walks along the borders of a marsh, among the spots lett 
dry by the surrounding waters, but particularly wherever tho vegetation seems to preserve the subjacent 
soil imdisturbod: this man is a leech fisher. To see him from a distance, — his woe-begonc* aspect — his 
hollow eyes— his livid lips — his singular gestures, — you would take him for a patient who had left his 
sick bed in a fit of delirium. Jf you observe him every noiv and then raising his legs, and examining 
them one after the other, you might suppose him a fool; but he is an intelligent leech fisher. The leeches 
nttach themselves to his legs and feet as he moves among their haunts ; he feels their presence fiorn their 
bite, and gathers them as they cluster about the roots of the Imllrushes and sea weeds, or beneath the 
stones covered with green and gluey moss. Some repo 60 on the mud, while others swim about ; but so 
slowly, that they arc easily gathered with the hand. In a favourable season, it is possible, in tbe course 
of 3 or 4 hours, to stow 10 or 12 dozen of them in the little hag which the gatherer carries on his shoulder. 
Sometimes you will see the leech fisher armed with a kind of spear or harpoon ; with tills he deposits 
pieces of decayed animal matter in places freouented by the leeches; they soon gather round the prey, 
and are presently themselves gathered into a little vessel half full of water. Such is the leech fishery in 
spring. 

“ In summer, tho leech retires into deep water; and tbe fishers have then to strip themselves naked, 
and walk immersed up to tho chin. Some of them havo little rafts to go upon ; these rafts are made of 
twigs and rushes, and it is no easy matter to propel them among the weeds and aquatic plants. At this 
season, too, the supply in the pools is scanty; the fisher can only take the few that swim within his reach, 
or those that get entangled in tho structure of his raft. 

“ It is a horrid trade, in whatever way it is carried on. The leech gatherer is constantly more or less 
In tho water, breathing fog and mist and fetid odours from the marsh ; he is often attacked with ague, 
catarrhs, and rheumatism. Some indulge in strong liquors, to keep off the noxious influence, but they 
pay for it in tho end by disorders of other kinds. But, with all its forbidding peculiarities, the leech 
fishery gives employment to many hands : if it ho pernicious, it is also lucrative. Besides supplying all 
the neighbouring pnarmacicns, great quantities are exported, and there are regular tradcis engaged for 
the purpose. Henri Chartior is one of those persons ; and an important personage he is when he comes 
to Meobocq, or its vicinity ; his arrival makes quite a f§te— all are eager to greet him. 

“ Among the interesting particulars which I gathered in La Brenne relative to the leech trade, I may 
mention the following: — One of the traders — what with his own fishing and that of his children, and 
what with his acquisitions from the carriers, who sell quantities second-hand —was enabled to hoard up 
17,500 leeches in the course of u few mouths ; lie kept them deposited in a place where, in one night, they 
all became frozen en masse. But the frost does not immediately kill them ; they may generally be thaw od 
into life again. They easily, indeed, bear very hard usage. I am told by one of the carriers, that he can 
pack them as closely as he pleases In the moist sack which he ties behind his saddle ; and sometimes he 
stows his cloak and boots on top of the sack. The trader buys his leeches pele mile, big and little, green 
and black — all the same ; but he afterwards sorts them for the market. Those are generally accounted 
tho best which arc of a green ground, with yellow stripes along the body.” 

A tract published at Paris in 1845, by M. Joseph Martin, leech merchant, con¬ 
tains a great variety of curious and instructive details in regard to the natural 
history bf leeches, the trade carried on in them, and the frauds of the dealers. They 
are, we believe, much more extensively used in medical practice in France than in 
England; and, at all events, their consumption in the former seems to he quite 
immense. Notwithstanding the exhaustion of some of the marshes and ponds in 
different parts of the country, whence supplies of leeches were formerly procured, great 
numbers are still obtained at home. By far the larger portion of the necessary 
supplies is, however, brought from abroad ; principally from Germany, Spain, 
Sardinia, Turkey in Europe, Algiers, Asia Minor, &c. In the French Custom-house 
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the imports arc estimated at 500 leeches per kilog.; but M. Martin affirms that 1000 
leeches do not, at an average, weigh more than a kilog. Hence the numbers and 
values of the leeches imported into France during each of the 5 years ending with 
1847, will be, 



Numbers, according to 
official Returns. 

Numbers corrected. 

Official Value. 

1843 

17,607.696 

35,215,392 

Fr. 

528,231 

1844 

15,232,073 

30,465,316 

450,980 

IS <5 

13,813,183 

27,686,960 

415,301 

1816 

12,721,515 

23,14.3,090 

381,617 

1847 

11,790,810 

25.581,080 

353,71 (1 


{French Official lie turns.) 

LEGHORN, a city and sea-port of Italy, in Tuscany, lat. 43° 33' 5" N., Ion. 10° 
16| A E. Population, in 1836, 76,397. 


Harbour, Road, $c _Leghorn has an outer harbour, protected by a fine mole, running in a N. N. W. 

direction upwards ot \ a mile into the sea, and a small inner harbour or basin. The water in the harbour 
is rather shallow, varying from 8 feet in the inner basin to 18 or l‘J feet at the end of the mole. The rise 
of the tides is about 11 inches. Ships lie within the mole with their sterns made fast to it by a cable, arid 
an anchor out ahead. The light-house is built on a rock a little to the S. W. of the mole. It is a con- 
spkuous object, being about 170 feet above the level of the sea. The roadstead lies W. N. W. of the har¬ 
bour, between it and the Melora bank. The latter is a sand, lying N. and S., 4 miles in length by 2 in 
breadth, the side nearest the shore being about 4 miles from it. It consists, for the most part, of sand and 
mud, and has from 3 fathoms to £ do. water over it; but towards its southern extremity it is rocky ; and 
there, on some of the points which project above the water, the Melora tower has been constructed to 
set vc as a sea-mark ; it hears from the light-house W. J N., distant about 4 miles. The best course for 
entering the roads is to keep to the northward of the Melora bank at about a mile from it, and then, 
having doubled it, to stand on for the light-house about 2$ miles, anchoring in from 7 to U fathoms, the 
light-house hearing S S.I3. i K. 4 miles off. The entrance by the channel to the south of the Melora bank 
is also quite safe ; but it is not so suitable for large ships as that by the north. During southerly winds 
there is sometimes a heavy sea in the roads, but the holding ground is good ; and with sufficient anchors 
and cables, and ordinary precaution, there is no danger. The lazaretto lies to the south, about 1 mile from 
the tower, and is said to be one of the best in Europe. 

TracBf, 8fc. —The comparative security and freedom which foreigners have long enjoyed 
in Tuscany, still more than its advantageous situation, render Leghorn the greatest com¬ 
mercial city of Italy. Its exports are similar to those from the other Italian ports; 
consisting principally of raw and manufactured silks, olive oil, horax, fruits, shumac, 
valonia, wines, rags, brimstone, cheese, marble, argol, anchovies, manna, juniper berries, 
hemp, skins, cork, &c, Leghorn platting for straw hats is the finest in the world ; and 
large quantities are imported into Britain.— (See Hats, Straw.) Besides the above, 
all sorts of articles the produce of the Levant may be had at Leghorn. Recently, how¬ 
ever, this trade has fallen off; the English and other nations who used to import Levant 
produce at second hand from Italy, preferring now, at least for the most part, to bring 
it direct from Smyrna, Alexandria, &c. The imports are exceedingly numerous and 
valuable, comprising ail sorts of commodities, with the exception of those produced by 
•aly. Sugar, coffee, and all sorts of colonial produce; cotton stuffs, yarn, and wool; 
corn, woollen stuffs, spices, dried fish, indigo, dye woods, rice, iron, tin, hides, &c. ; are 
among the most prominent aitides. Ships with corn on board may unload within the 
limits of the lazaretto, without being detained to perform quarantine; a circumstance 

which has contributed to make Leghorn one of tho principal dcpGls lor tho wheat of tho Black Sea. 
Hard wheat, pavticulaily from Taganrog, is in high estimation heio and in the other Italian peris. It 
is particularly well fitted lor making vermicelli, maeoaroni, .'tc. The government do not publish any 
official account of the imports and exports of Leghorn ; and no mercantile circulais that wo have been 
fortunate enough to fall m with, supply the deficiency. 


nii.ee tlu ottorrtili (or dollars of 8 rcali), the pc//a being divided 
Into ‘20 holdi or 2 10 denari j hut this money has been discon¬ 
tinued since the above date, and accounts are now kept in Ine 
I'ostune. The lire of 100 centeslini is worth 7-8 'id.; so that 
the nar of exchange with London woon.'i l're perl/. The 
lira Is divided in VO soldi di lira each of 5 centesimb—( Tate’s 
Cntnlust, p. 37.) 

, tt’rights and Measures -The pound by which gold and 

silver and all sorts of merchandise are weighed is divided into 
IV oumes, 96 drachms, 288 denari, and 6,9l2 grant. It is 
=33‘)'M2 French grammes, or 5,240 English grains. Hence 
100 lbs. of Leghorn—7 l'Hiil lbs. avohdupois; but in mer¬ 
cantile cal> ulation* it is usual to reckon filO lbs. of Leghorn 
—77 (I,* avoirdupois: this, perhaps, has arisen fiutn taking 
the tares and oilier allowances, as to which there is a good deal 
of uncertainty, into account. Thus it Is found that the 
English cwt. seldom renders more than 140 or 142 lb*, at 
Leghorn, though it is = 150 llis.; In the instances of logwood, 
tobacco and a tew others, it doe*not render more than 135 lbs. 
The quintal, ot centlnajo= 11>0 lbs. The cantarn is gene¬ 
rally 150 llis.; but acantaro of sugar = 151 lbs.; that of oil 
— gs llv,.; of brandy = 120 lbs. j of stock-fish, and some other 
articles = H»l> lbs. The rotnlo= 3 lbs. 

Com is sold by the sacco or sark, = 2'0739 Winch, bushels j 
hence 4 sacks = 1 Imperial quarter very nearly. 

The liquid measures are — 

2 Meznette = 1 Boccale. 

2 Hoccale = 1 Fiasco. 

20 Flasohi = l Barlte—12 English wine gallons. 


The btirilc of oil Is 1C tiaschi, of two boccati each, = 8-83 
wine gallons; it weighs about <16 llis. avoirdupois. A large jar 
of oil contains 30 gallons; a small one 13 ; and a box with 30 
bottles — 4 gallons. 

'J he long measure is the bracclo, which is divided into 20 
soldi, 60 «lti.iiuini, or 210 denari; it contains 2208 English 
inches. 155; bracci = 100 English yards. The canna of 4 
bracei = hit English inches. 

Credit, Charges, — (Joods In general arc bought anil sold 
Tor silver money; between which, and the money in which 
lulls of exchange are bought, there is a diilcience of 7 per 
cent, (agio) against silver ; £. e. 107 dollars in silver are enu.d 
I to 100 in gold. * 

On goods bought or sold (unless it be in effective money, 
| where there is no discount) there is, generally speaking, a dis- 
count of 3 per cent.; on all coiton manufactures,' 1 p, r cent. 
1 Charges on sales, ... . — • 


>ney In which 
ivnce of 7 per 
ilver are equal 


count of 3 per cent.; on all coiton manufactures,' 1 per cent. 

Charges on sales, including commission, are generally from 
6 to 8 per cent.; on fish, 8 or 10 per cent. 

Tares, Cinnamon lb. 12 to 14 per 4 bale; lUoka coffee, 5 
to 7 per cent.; indigo seroons, lb. 20, 30 to 40 per seroon ■ 
sugar ilavannah, 14 percent.; crushed, 12 percent, or real 
tare of package; loaf package, and 4 per cent, for paper ■ 
Biaiil of 20 inches, 18 per cent, upwards 20 per cent. : to- 
bacio, 10 ppr cent.; rosm, 12 percent. For most other ar¬ 
ticles specified in the price current the real tare Is allowed. 

Exchanges, Three Months’ Date. — London, liv. fed, per j£ stir. 
Spanish dollars, C>i. 11 «.; Fans, Jlv. Ub per loo ;ra*cn, ; doub¬ 
loon*. Wlf-l CJvnoa, liv. (g) per 10U Ln.; Trieste, liv. ^ per 
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In 1836 a joint-stock bank was established in Leghorn, with a capital of 2 , 000,000 
lire ( 6 , 6 , 066 /. sterling, taking the lira at 8 d.) in shares of 1,000 lire each. The whole 
of the capital is paid up, and the responsibility is limited to the capital. The managers 
have the power of issuing promissory notes to the extent of 6 , 000,000 lire. These 
notes, though received by the government, are not legal tender. The operations of 
the Hank are confined to the discounting bills of exchange not having more than four 
months to run, and to the purchase and sale of foreign coins. The rate of discount is 
fixed at 5 per cent. The superintendence is vested in a director and eight regents, nomi¬ 
nated by the shareholders; and the government appoints a commissary and 3 censors 
(from among the shareholders), who exercise the highest authority, to secure obedience 
to the statutes. An annual report and balance sheet is produced, and is accessible to all shareholders. 
The maximum amount for which notes are issued is 2,000 lire = 66/. 13s. Ad. sterling, the lowest, 200 lire 
= 6/. 13s. Ad. sterling. It is a profitable establishment j its shares are at a considertible premium, and 
it has every prospect of success. 

Account of the Imports of some of the leading Articles into Leghorn during each of the Six Years 
ending with 1852. 


Sugar, Havanna - 
crushed 
loaf 
Jlra/il 
East I ndla and Si 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Pepper 

Account of the Princi 


Us. 

3 , 24 ( 1,000 
8,088,000 
.'>8,600 
666,000 
637,000 
2,168,(810 
61,600 
• 81,500 
226 
121 


Us. 

3,078,500 
12,321,000 
9,800 
26,(MM) 

2,401,000 

3,335,O0(J 

109,500 

1,432,000 

209 

100 


Us. 

2,522,000 
11,638.(M)0 
14,000 

1,136,000 
2,311,000 
11.6,000 
1,130,000 


1850. 


Us. 

3,400,(88) 

13,371,000 

18,500 

602,000 

1,612,800 

3,023,000 

211,500 

298,600 

152 

123 


151. 


Lbs. 

1,110,000 
7,536,0(10 
6,000 
135,000 
129,000 
4,139,000 
650,700 
635,000 
128 
131 


2,510,000 
15,132,(MM) 
37,001) 
89.000 
966,000 
3,610,00 0 
J 3H,9()0 
836,000 


ipal Articles of Export from Leghorn, with their Prices, 
and English Money, on 5th January 1853 .—(From the Circular of Grants 


, free on board, in Italian 
More, Sf Co., Leghorn.) 


Inchovies, Gorgotia • dble har. 
\rgol, viz,: — 

Bologna, white In boxes,lb. 100 
Florence, red in casks, 

, garbled * - lb. 100 

Bor.u lu acid 
Hor.tx 

fIronstone, viz.: — 

Sicily, rough 


Prices in 
Italian 
Money. 


Th 


t, do. 


Rolls 

Hark, vi/.: — 
cork tree, sun-dried lb. 1(MM) 
<Ink tree - - - - 

'andles, tallow - lb. 10<)| 

[Citron, preserved 
•am of Tartar 
Essence of lemon 
bergamot 
Flax, Egyptian - lb. 100 

(jails in sorts 
blue and green - 

blue 

urn Arabic, picked 
in sorts - 
rnin, viz. : — 

Wheat, Tuscan white 
lid 

Roman • 
llnrlettr - 

Marian and Rerdlamk 
I )dessa, 1st quality 
Polish - 
(llilrka - 
Jlanulie - 
Ibuinnt - 

hard Tangarog - 

Marianople - 
< )dessa - 
Meschlgiie 
lleans, Italian - 


- sack 


Egyptian 
Barley, Kgyp 


.. Egyptian - — 

Oats - - - — 

1 ndian corn, Tuscan - — 

Naples - - — 

Homan - - — 

I.inseed, Italian • — 

Black Sea and Egyptian — 
llemp, viz.: — 

Bologna, Iiondrina, and 
Floretta, • lb. 100 

— 2d and 1st — 

— cordage, 1st — 

— 3d and 2d — 

Ferrara - - - — 


11-0 
0—0 
87 - 90 

7J- 0 
0— 0 

11J- 0 


0-0 
70 - 0 


144— 15 
0—0 
16 - 154 
13A- 14 
14 - 14J 
14 — lit 
12*- 13j 
0 _ 0 
134- 144 
13 _ 14 

13 - 134 
12 - 13 
114 - 12 
10 - HU 

6 - 0 
6-6 
101- 10V 
10 - 40$ 
94— lOj 
154- 16 

14 - 16 


45 - 0 
39 - 414 
34 - 0 
SO to 32 
32 — 0 


Price* in 
English 
Money. 


6 19 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

r.jfi 


0 0 0 
8 18 0 
3 2 10 


2 (I 5 
1 19 3 
1 17 10 


47 7 
43 13 
35 14 
33 12 
33 12 


English 
Weights 
and Mea¬ 
sures. 

Articles. 

Trices In 
Italian 
Money. 

Prices in 
English 

M oney. 

- ft — 

English 
Weights 
and Mi , 1 - 



l.irres. 

£ 




dhle. liar. 

Trios Hoot, Florence - — 

0 — 0 

0 

d 

0 

(*wt* 

Jumper Berries . B. 11). 170 

64 - 0 

0 

3 

8 

— 

cwt. 

Liquorice p.iste, Calabria,lb.100 

64 — 72 

3 

17 

10 


Madder roots, Tripoli - — 

35 — 36! 

1 ,18 

2 



Svua - • - — 

37 — 374 

1 

19 

6 


_ 

.Manna, in flakes - - lb. 

6—0 

0 

5 

7 

lb. 


in sorts - - • — 

Oil, viz.: — 

2 — 2 J 

0 

2 

1 J 

— 

ton 

Tuscan, in Jars, 20 gal. Jar 

149 -162-^ 

5 13 

10 


— 

chests, 30 flasks - 4 chest 

20 - 1 — <^4 

0 

15 

8 

4 chest 


— with ribbons - — 

2 * 4 — 234 

-0 16 

8 

— 


Fancy flasks, large size — 

JBj- 

0 17 

6 

— 

lb. 

In pipes - - 11 . lb. 88 . 

Naples, Spain, Barliary, 
and Levant - - — 

basket of 12 bottles of 2 lbs., 

51 — 66 

69 

7 

0 

252 imp. 
gal. 

Ih. 

45— 46 

57 

8 

9 

^^asket 

— 

basket 

I7|— 19 

(1 

13 

4 

ton 

Opium, Turkey - - lb. 

15 — 16 

0 

It 

10 

11 

lb. 

cwt. 

Egyptian • - - — 

94 — 114 



— 

z 

Paper, Floretto - - bale 

160 — 0 

0 


10 

rm. of 12 5 

~ 

Medio - - - — 

125 — 0 

0 

4 

7 

— 

Imp. qr. 

Al Masso, 1 st and 2 d • — 

100 —126 

0 

4 

7 


Wrapping - - — 

36 — 38 

0 

1 



— 

Potash - - lb. 1(X) 

20 — 0 

1 

1 

2 

t\ (. 

— 

Hags, linen, 1st - - — 

27 — 0 

1 

8 

4 


— 

2 d . . — 

22 — 0 

1 

3 

2 


— 

3d - - _ 

174 — 18 

1) 

19 



— 

Shumac. Sicily - - — 

Soap, wliite - - — 

11 — 124 

0 

13 

6 

_ 

— 

29 — 38 

2 

3 

3 

_ 


marbled - - . _ 

27 — 28 

1 

11 

11 


z 

Tallow, Tuscan - - — 

Valonea, 4 cantata and camnfa, 

39 — 40 

2 

1 

8 

— 


lb. looo 

100 —115 

12 

6 

5 



Smyrna, large - - — 

0—0 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 


z 

Morea, and islands, large — 
Wools, viz.. — 

0—0 

0 

0 

0 


^ z 

liistoba of Creta - lb. 100 

Matricmaand bistosa of 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

0 

lb. 


Maiein - - — 

100 —108 

0 

1 



— 

Lamb - - •mm 

0—0 

0 

0 

0 

_ 

— 

Mirinos, Homan - _ 

110 —150 

0 

1 

3 

_ 

” 

Bastard - - ... 

138 —140 

0 

1 


_ 

_ 

V'issano and sopravissane — 

115 —128 

0 

1 

4 

_ 

— 

Lamb - - - — 

105 —118 

0 

1 

'to 

— 


Tangarock, washed - _ 

74 — 75 

0 

0 


_ 

ton 

Tunis - - - — 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

— 


Bengasi, Derna and Tripoli 

31 — 33 

0 

0 

3 ! 

" 


The ffavlgation of the Port of Leghorn for 1851, comprised in the arrivals 231 British vessels of 43,948 
tons, with crows of 2,524 seamen ; 1,210 Tuscan vessels; 318 French ; 51 Austrian ; 30 Spanish ; 28 
Dutch ; 26 Swedish ; 23 American j 80 Roman ; 287 Neapolitan; 675 Sardinian; 1G8 Greek j 27 Otto¬ 
man, &c. &c., making in all 3,418 vessels. 
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Account of the'Number, Tonnage, and Crews of the Merchant Vessels which belonged fo each 
Maritime Division 01 Tuscany in 1850. 


Maritime Divisions. 

1 to 49 Tons. 

A bore 50 Tons. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Leghorn 

Ortietcllo 

Island of Elba 
Viareggio 

108 

124 

lf.8 

98 

2,677 

818 

2,284 

2,712 

857 

940 

1,438 

547 

113 

" 4fi" 
54 

14,574 

4,663 

3,612 

1,309 

**790 

341 

221 

124 

214 

152 

17,251 

818 

6,917 

6,324 

2,166 

940 

2,228 

888 

_Total _ 

_49»__ 

_8,I91__ 

_3,782 

213 

22,849 

__2,140_ 

711 

_31,340 _ 

_6,222_, 


Account of the Amount of Customs Duties received in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany in 1818, 1849, 

and 1850. 


Duties. 

1848. 

1819 . 

1850. 

Import 

Export 
i ranv.it 


Livret. 

3,4 11,749 
236,490 
81,922 

£ 

113,72’) 

7,883 

2,730 

Livret. 

3,614,281 

274,010 

100,751 

£ 

120,476 

9,134 

3,358 

Livret. 

4,660,466 

297,710 

79,798 

£ 

155,348 

9,924 

2,660 

Total * 

. 

3,730,161 

121,388 

_3,989,012 

132,968 

_5,037,974 

_167,932_ 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles Imported into the U. Kingdom from Tuscany in 1848 

1849, and 1850. 




1848. 

1849. 

1850 

1 


1818. 

1849. 

1850. 


- cwt. 

210 

1,128 

900 

Pictures 

number 

1.76.6 

1,146 

1,045 

A rgffl . 

- _ 

2.445 

7,723 

8,363 

| Milk, raw 

- Ib. 

67,699 

61.192 

14,641 

Hark for tanning or dyeing 


3,312 

9,931 

3,331 

waste knuta ami husks - — 

261,092 

197,231 

681,775 



21,209 

15,066 

18,053 

thrown - - • 

- - 

1,223 

146 




396 

254 

219 

Skins, kid, undressed - 

number 

.60,209 

21,234 

15,603 


- lb. 

2,2 IS 

5,756 

3,415 



673,655 

801,402 

835,021 


- nrs. 

33,755 

69,139 

39,478 

Stone, marble sawn or other- 




Indian 

. _ 

14,110 

11,181 

16,611 

wise manufactured - 

- cwt. 

2,272 

4,234 

3,690 

whentflour 

- Vwt. 

498 

3,579 

10,882 

marble in rough blocks 




Feathers ostrieh, undressed 

. lb. 

1,565 

1,911 

2,182 

or slabs 

solid feet 

51,212 

46,615 

51,270 

Fish, anchovies 


152,239 

107,116 

175,107 

Tallow 

- cwt. 

10,088 

3,737 


Hats or bonnets of straw 

_ _ 

3,357 

4,992 

4,815 

Vermicelli and Macaroni 

- )h. 

102,288 

76,979, 

118,327 

Hemp, undressed 

- cwt. 

661 

2,103 

2,001 

Wood not sawn 

- loads 

4,070 

2,299 

1,910 

<hi. olive 

- tons, 

1,240 

832 

1,371 

Wool, sheep's - • 

- lb 

3,831 

2 ,826 

186,024 

Paver, waste and mien urn orated, lh. 

63.770 

20,27 1 

10,507 




_ 



Account of the declared Value of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from the 
U. Kingdom to Tuscany in 1848,1849, and 1850. 


Apparel, slops, and haberdashery - 
Arms and ammunition* 

Brass and copper manufactures - 
Coal, cinders, and culm 

Cotton manufactures 
ytm - 

Fish, herrings • 

pilchards ... 

Hardwares and cudery 

Iron and steel, wrought and un- 
wrought • - _., 

1818. 

1849. 

1850. 

Linen manufactures 

yarn .... 
Machinery of mill work • 

Silk manufactures - 
Sugar, refined ... 

Woollen manufactures, including 
yarn .... 

Other articles ... 

Aggregate yalue of British and 
Irish produce and manufac¬ 
tures 

1818. 

1819. 

1850. 

£ 

5/,SO 
6,359 
10,527 
8,171 
339,79' 
120,065 
7,32.' 

*11,435 
63,269 

£ 

4,6.69 

923 

23,427 

4,793 

316,270 

90,681 

14,72.3 

6,450 

11,789 

43,175 

£ 

10,268 

89 

19,700 

7,361 

.341,975 

97,101 

11,53.3 

2,659 

18,016 

31,786 

£ 

17,665 

8,5.38 

31,576 

4,267 

14,15.3 

76,459 

26,771 

£ 

26,689 

10,090 

15,921 

16,188 

5,581 

111,379 

4 4,535 

£ 

31,619 

1.3,9.61 

4,635 

14,339 

3,701 

118,308 

41,919 

751,95.3 

777,27.3 

769.109 

Account of tho Quantities of the principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise exported from 
the U. Kingdom to Tuscany, in 1848, 1849, 1*60. 

Cochineal - cwt. 

Cocoa .... lb. 
Collie - - - - — 

indigo - - - - cwt. 

1818. 

1849. 

1850. 

Pepper - - 11>. 

•spirits, rum - - prcoFgal. 

Sugar, refined ... cw t. 

) Tobacco, unm niifaclurcd - lb. 

1818. 

1819. 

18.60. 

10 
71,39 
.650,1 M 
HI 

12 

117,6.6 

11 96. 
79 

61 
3,997 
102,7M 
41 1 

31,291 

93,866 

4,(,iy 

260,017 

11,271 

73,1.3* 

3,85.6 

170,117 

19,906 

34,718 

552 

4.712 


LEMONS (Ger. Limonen; Du. Limoenen; Fr. Limans, Citrons; It. Limoni; Sp. 
J.imoncs; Port. Unifies; Itus. Limanii; Arab. Liman), the fruit of the lemon tree 
( Citrus medica , var. C.) It is a native of Assyria and Persia, whence it was brought 
into Europe; first to Greece, and afterwards to Italy. It is now cultivated in Spain, 
Portugal, and France, and is not uncommon in our greenhouses. Lemons are brought 
to England from Spain, Portugal, and the Azores, packed in chests, each lemon being 

separately rolled in paper. The Spanish lemons are most esteemed-(For an account 

of the imports, see Oranges.) 

LEMON JUICE, or CITRIC ACID (Ger. Zitronensaft; Fr. Jus de liman; It. 
Agra o Sugo de ’ limone; Sp. Jugo de limon), the liquor contained in the lemon. It may 
be preserve^ in bottles for a considerable time by covering it with a thin stratum of oil; 
thus secured, great quantities of the juice are exported from Italy to different parts of 
the world ; from Turkey also, where abundance of lemons are grown, it is a consider¬ 
able article of export, particularly to Odessa. The discovery of the antiscorbutic in¬ 
fluence of lemon juice is one of the most valuable that has ever been made. The 
scurvy, formerly so fatal in ships making long voyages, is now almost wholly unknown ; 
a result that is entirely to be ascribed to the regular allowance of lemon juice served out 
to the men. The juice is also frequently administered as a medicine, and is extensively 
used in the manufacture of punch. 
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LEMON PEEL_LICENCES. 


IEMON PEEL (Ger. Zitronenshalen y Limonschetlen ; Fr. Lames (Tecorce de citron'. 
It. Scorze de' limone ; Sp. Courtezas de citra ). The outward rind of lemons is warm, 
aromatic, and slightly bitter, — qualities depending on the essential oil it contains. It 
is turned to many uses; and when well candied, constitutes a very good preserve. In 
Barbadoes, a liqueur , known under the name of Eau de Barbade , is manufactured from 
lemon peel, which the inhabitants have the art of preserving in a manner peculiar to 
themselves. Both the liquour and the conserve used to be in high repute, especially in 
France. 

LETTER. (See Post Office.) 

LETTER OF CREDIT, a letter written by one merchant or correspondent to 
another, requesting him to credit the bearer with a certain sum of money. Advice 
by post should always follow the granting of a letter of credit; a duplicate of it 
accompanying such advice. It is prudent, also, in giving advice, to describe the 
bearer of the letter, with as many particulars as possible, lest it fall improperly into other 
hands. 

LETTERS OF MARQUE AND REPRISAL, “are grantable by the law of 
nations, whenever the subjects of one state are oppressed and injured by those of another, 
and justice is denied by that state to which the oppressor belongs.”—( Chitti/'s Com. Law , 
vol. iii. p. 604.) Before granting letters of marque, government is directed by the 5 
Hen. 5. c. 7., to require that satisfaction be made to the party aggrieved; and in the 
event of such satisfaction not being made within a reasonable period, letters of marque 
and reprisal may*be issued, authorising the aggrieved party to attack and seize the pro¬ 
perty of the aggressor nation, without hazard of being condemned as a robber or pirate. 
Such letters are now only issued to the owners or captains of privateers during war, or 
when war has been determined upon. They may be revoked at the pleasure of the 
sovereign ; and when hostilities terminate, they cease to have any effect. 

LICENCES, in commercial navigation. The rules and regulations to he observed 
in the granting of licences to ships embodied in the act 8 & 9 Viet. c. 87. given in the 
former edition of this work, have been repealed. The only regulation with reference 
to this subject in the Customs Consolidation Act of 1S53, the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. § ‘201., 
will he found in the art. Smuggling. 

The statute now referred to has the following clauses in regard to the licensing of 
agents for the transacting of business relating to the entry and clearance of ships, goods, 
and baggage, and of lightermen for the carriage of goods to and from importing and 
exporting ships: — 

Treasury to appoint in what Ports Agents shall be licensed — The Commissioners of the Treasury 
may by their warrant appoint ancl declare in what ports or places in the U. K. persons acting as agents 
in the entry or clearance of any ships, or of any goods or baggage, or any business relating thereto, 
shall be required to be duly licensed lor that purpose, and may Jrom time to time revoke such warrants 
or appointments, and make others in lieu thereof, when and as they may see fit; and such warrants, if 
they relate to ports or places in Great Britain, shall be published in the London Gazette, if to ports or 
places in Ireland in the Dublin Gazette, and if to ports and places in Great Britain and Ireland in both 
those gazettes: provided always, that the appointments already made as to London, Dublin, Dover, 
Folkestone, Southampton, and Shorehain shall coutinuc as if such appointments had been made under 
this uct, until the same shall be revoked_5 15 

. Commissioners of Customs to grant Licences to Agents.— The Commissioners of Customs may and they 
are hereby authorised to grant licences, in 6uch form and manner and to Buch persons as they snail think 
(it. to art as agents for transacting business which shall relate to the entry or clearance of any ship, or of 
any goods or of any baggage, in any of the ports or places in respeet of which such appointments as afore¬ 
said' now are or hereafter shall be made, so Jong as such appointments shall remain in force, and, by 
order under their hands, may cancel or revoke any licence so granted to any such person for fraud or 
misconduct ; a copy of suc*h order stating the cause of dismissal shall be delivered to such person, or to 
his clerk, or left at his usual place of abode or business, but such person shall be at liberty to appeal to 
the Commissioners of Customs in manner provided by sections 3d and 34 of this act for an investigation 
and reconsideration of the case ; and if no such appeal be made within 3da}s after the delivery of a 
cony of such order, or if such order shall be confirmed, su» h licence shall be void ; and the Commis¬ 
sioners of Customs on granting uny such licence are hereby empowered to require bond to be given by 
every person to*whom such licence shall be granted (not being one of the sworn brokers of the city ot 
London, and acting as such agent in tiie port of London), with one sufficient surety, in the sum of 1000 
for the faithful and incorrupt conduct of such person and of his clerks, acting for him, both as regards 
the customs and ids employers ; and all licences heretofore granted by the Commissioners of Customs 
to any persons to art as agents shall be valid until revoked, and all bonds taken for the faithful and in¬ 
corrupt conduct of such persons shall remain in full force: provided always, that any person, or any 
persons In copartnership, may, witli the approval of the Commissioners of Customs, appoint a clerk or 
servant to transact such business on his or their behalf, and the name, residence, and date of appoint¬ 
ment of such clerk or servant shall thereupon be endorsed on the licence of such person or persons, and 
shall be signed by him or them in the presence of and attested by the collector or comptroller of cus¬ 
toms at the poit for which such licence is granted, and all such appointments shall be recorded in a 
register to be kept at the custom house for that purpose ; and no person shall act a* such clerk or servant 
unless so appointed, endorsed, and recorded, nor act for or on behalf of any other than the person or 
persons so appointing him ; and every such appointment may be revoked by the Commissioners of Cus¬ 
toms at any time, by order under their hands.—$ 10. 

Commissioners to specify Ports in which Goods may be water-borne by authorised Persons. — The 
Commissioners of Customs may order and direct in what ports or places in the U. K. goods cleared for 
drawback or from the warehouse shall be carried or water-borne to be put on board any ship for cx- 
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portation, or goods carried or water-borne from any importing ship to, or to be landed at any wharf, 
quay, or other place, shall be so carried or water-borne only by persons authorised for that purpose by 
licence under the hands of the Commissioners of CustomB, and may revoke any such orders or direc¬ 
tions, or make others in lieu thereof, when and as they may deem expedient; and the Commissioners 
of Customs may grant such licences in such form and manner and to such persons as they may deem 
proper, and may revoke the tame when and as they shall think fit; and before granting any such licence 
tin; commissioners may require such security by bond for the faithful and incorrupt conduct of such 
person as they shall deem necessary ; and all such licences in force at the time of the commencement of 
this act shall continue in force as if the same had been granted under the authority of this act,—§ 17* 

An Account of the Trades that cannot be carried on in Great Britain without Excise Licences ; of the 
Sums charged for such Licences ; of the Number of Licences granted for carrying on each Trade, in 
the Year ended the 5th January, 1853; and of the Total Amount of Kevenue derived therefrom. 
(Supplied by John Wood, Esq.) 


Desi riptlon of Licence. 


Number 
|of Annual 
Licences 
granted. 


Description of Licence. 


Number 
|of Annuali 
Licences 
granted. 


Exceeding 20 _ 


1,000 

2,000 

5,000 


_ 7/,(ill — 


— 10,000 
— 20,ooo 
_ lo.ooo 


SO - 
100 — 
1,000 ~ 
2,000 — 
5,000 — 
7,500 — 
10,000 — 
20,000 — 




7 17 
11 Id 
.15 15 
31 10 


Drewers of (able Ifuer, 

not exceeding 20l>rls. 
Exceeding 20 — 50 — 

— SO — 1U0 — 

exceeding 1(g) — 

Retail br.nt era of strong licer only, 


In 


i o. 1. ( 


■•sellers ol strong beer only, not being] 
bre* ers - 

Retailers of beer, cider, or perry, 
whose jirmises are rated at a rent 
under 20/. per annum 
at 21 i/. per annum or upwards 
Jtc'.uters ot beer, i ider, or perry, un¬ 
do tin: provisions of the ,ic! 4 5c 5 
Will. 1. e. K\ lo he drunk on tin 
pieimsi s (England igily) - • 

Ditto, not to he drunk on the premises 
(ditto) - 1 

Renders of cider and perry c 
imciei tile act 1 Will. I.e. OL (ditto) 

r oilt4•. - 

] >*',clers m cotfee, cocoa nuts, cho¬ 
colate, lea, or pepper 
Malt - 

J\1 ulsters or makers of malt, 

ceding 50qrs. 

I no — 

2H0 — 
250 — 

— 250 — 300 — 

— 51 Ml — 350 — 

_ r»5o — 4oo — 

— 4110 — 450 — 

— 4 ’>0 — 501) _ 

— 500 _ 550 — 


Exceeding 50 
— 100 


3 10 I 

3 1H 

4 (i 
4 11 


8,631 

8,36S 

9,178 

17,105 

740 

552 

lt.ti 


39,067 

3,348 


ivVakers of paper, or pasteboard 
Postmasters : — 

Licences to let horses for hire - , 
Soapi 
Soap makers - - - - 

’ Vilstdiers .... 

Rectifiers - 

Dealers in spirits, not being retailer* 
Do. for retailing foreign liqueurs 
Retalleis ot spirits whose premises are 
rated under 10/. per annum 
at 10/. and under 20 


20 

25 


30 — 


— 30 


2.5 _ 


40 


— 50 

50 per annum or upwards - 
Makers of stills, ** Scotland only ” - 
Persons not luting distillers or recti 
tiers, using stills ... 

Sweets :— 

Retailers of sweets or made wines - 
Tohac co:— 

Mauufac turers of tobacco and snuffs. 

not exceeding 20,000 lbs, 
Exceeding 2o,0fl0 — 40,000 — 

— 40,000 — 60,000 - 

_ <0,0(10 — 80,000 — 

— 80,t (00 — 100,000 — 

4 excelling 100,000 — 

Dealers in tobacco and snuff 
Y'mcffur — 

Makers of vinegar or acetous acid - 
Wine :— 

Dealers in foreign wine, not having at 
In enc o for lelalling spirit 
Ketaileis of foreign wine, hiving n| 
licence to retail Inter, lint not having 
a licence to retail spirits 
Retailers having a licence to retul| 
lieer and slants 
Passage vessels 
Vessc4s on hoard which liqueurs and 
tobacco are sold 
Stage c .images 


Licences to keep (London) - 
From 20th August, 1853 - 


10 10 0 
Iff 10 0 

10 10 0 


2 4 1 

4 8 2i 

fi 12 3J 

7 14 4 

8 16 4» 

9 18 5J 
11 0 6 

0 10 6 

0 10 6 


4 8 2J, 

2 4 1 


13,819 

173 


48 

22,781 
2(.,005 
4,3.53 
3,153 
4,121 
2,090 
' 7,965 

17 


310 

3,759 


Licences in the Stamps are required by those engaged in the Professions and Trades mentioned below. 


Description of Licence. 

Rate of 
Licence 
per Annum. 

Description of Licence. 

Rate of 
Licence 
per Annum. 

Appraisers .... 

Aitornevs, cVc., London (within the limits of 
the district post) and in Edinburgh 

Elsewhere 

(Half only for the first three years.) 
Rankers - 

Comes anccrs, London ... 

Elsewhere ... 

Hawkers ami pedlars on foot 

And for each horse, &c. used 

Make rs of playing ctn ds or dice 

Medicine vendors, London 

£ t. d. 

2 0 0 

9 0 0 

6 0 0 

.*) 0 0 

12 0 0 

8 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

0 5 0 

2 0 0 

Medicine vendors i — 

Any othe r corporate town 

Elsewhere ... 

Pawnbrokers, London - 
Elsewhere - 

Plate dealeu, selling above 2 oz. gold, and 
30 oz. silver ... 

Under the above weight « 

For marriages, special . . - 

Not special * 

To hold a perpetual curacy 

To stage and hackney carriage driver* and con¬ 
ductor*, and watermen. London - 

£ «. d. 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 

15 0 0 

7 10 0 

5 15 0 

2 6 0 

5 0 0 

0 10 0 

3 10 0 

0 ft 0 
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Alterations to be made in the Duties on Licences from the 10th of October, 1853. 


Description of Licence. 

Rate of 
Licence 
per Annum. 


Description of Licence. 

Rare of 
Licence 
per Annum, 

Postmasters : 

£ * d. 


Retailers of spirits and beer whose premises 
arc rated under 101. per annum 

£ «. d. 

4 4 0 

Persons keeping I horse or 1 carriage - 

7 10 0 


at 101. and under 20 — 

5 6 0 

Not excelling 2 hor*es#r 2 carriages 
_ 4 — 3 — 

12 10 0 

20 0 G 


20 — 2A — 

25 — 30 — 

9 'J 0 

10 10 0 

— it z. I — 

30 0 0 


30 — 40 — 

11 11 0 

40 0 0 

§ 

■a • 

3 

3 

40 — 50 _ 

12 12 0 

_ Ifi — 12 — 

— 20 — 15 — 

AO 0 0 

r, o o o 

60 or upwards 

Retailers of beer, cider, or pern only, whose 
premises are rnted under 10/. per annum 
At 10/. per annum, or upwards 

Grocers who sell wine not to be drunk or 
consumed on the premises - 
Every grocer having the justices' cer¬ 

13 13 0 

Exceeding IS carriages 

Exceeding 20 horses, then for every additional | 
number of 10 horse*, and for any additional 
number less than JO, over and above 20. or 
any other multiple of to horses, the further 

70 0 0 

2 10 0 

4 4 n 

additional duty of - 

(The above licences are In lieu of the present 
mileage duty.) 

o 

o 

c 


tificate to retail beer, but not spirits 
Every grocer having the Justices’ cer¬ 
tificate to retail beer and spirits 

4 8 2J 

2 4 1 


LIGHT-HOUSE, a tower situated on a promontory, or headland, on the sea coast, 
or on rocks or banks in the sea, for the reception of a light for the guidance of ships 
at night.* There are also floating lights, or lights placed on board vessels moored in 
certain stations, and intended for the same purposes as those on shore. 

Historical Notices. — The lighting of fires for the direction of ships at night is of such 
obvious utility, that we need not wonder at the practice having originated at a very 
remote a;ra. The early history of light-houses is, however, involved in much obscurity ; 
but it is reasonable to suppose that no long period would elapse after fires were lighted 
for the premonition and guidance of mariners, till towers would begin to be constructed 
for their reception. The most celebrated of all the ancient light-houses was that erected 
by Ptolemy Soter, on tlie small island of Pharos, opposite to Alexandria, — nocturnis 
ignibus cursum navium regens. — (Plin. lib. v. cap. 31.) It was of great height, and is 
said to have cost 800 talents.f Its celebrity was such, that Pharos rapidly became, and 
still continues to be in many countries, a generic term equivalent to .light-house. In 
the ancient world, there were light-houses at Ostia, Ravenna, Puteoli, Caprca, Rhodes/ 
on the Thracian Bosphorus, See. —(See Suctonii Opera , ed. Pitisci , tom. i. p. 755.; and 
the Ancient Universal ITistory , ix. 366. 8vo. ed.) 

The Tour de Cordouan, at the Entrance of the Gironde, the Eddystone light-house, 
opposite to Plymouth Sound, and that more recently constructed on the Bell Rock, 
opposite to the Frith of Tay, are the most celebrated modern light-houses. The Tour 
de Cordouan was begun in 1584, by order of Henry IV., and was completed in 1611. 
It was at first 169 feet (Fr.) high ; but in 1727 it was enlarged, by the addition of an 
iron lantern, to the height of 175 French, or 186j English feet. It used to he lighted 
by a coal fire, but it is now a revolving dioptric light of the first order. It is altogether 
a splendid structure; and is, besides, remarkable for being the first light-house on which 
a revolving light was exhibited. — (See Bordeaux.) 

The first light-house erected on the Eddystone rocks only stood about 7 years, having 
been blown down in the dreadful storm of the 27th of November, 1703 ; a second, 
erected in 1708, was burnt down in 1755. The present light-house, constructed by 
the celebrated engineer Smeaton, was completed in 1759. It is regarded as a master¬ 
piece of its kind ; and bids fair to be little less lasting than the rocks on which it stands. 

The Bell Rock light-house was built by Mr. Stevenson on the model of the Eddystone. 

Numerous light-houses, marking the most dangerous points and the entrance to the 
principal harbours, are now erected in most civilised maritime countries. They are 
particularly abundant in the Baltic and in the Sound, and have contributed, in no 
ordinary degree, to render their navigation comparatively safe. Within these few years 
several new ones have been erected on the British coasts, and on those of France, the 
United States, &c. 

Precautions as to Light-houses. — Many fatal accidents have arisen from ships mis¬ 
taking one light for another ; and hence the importance of those on the same coast being 
made to differ distinctly from each other, and of their position and appearance being 
accurately laid down and described. The modern inventions of revolving, intermitting, 
and coloured lights, afford facilities for varying the appearance of each light unknown 
to our ancestors, and have been, in that respect, of the greatest importance. 

Chart of Light-houses , — A good descriptive work on light-houses, beacons, See. 
is a desideratum. That of Coulier, Guide des Marins pendant la Navigation nocturne , 
Paris, 1829, is perhaps the best. It must not be judged by its preface, which is as bad 

* Usus dus, noctumo navium eursu ignes o&tendcre , ad prxnuntianda vada, portusque introHum. 
— ( Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. cap. 13.) 

t Dr. Gillies tells us (Hist, of Alexander's Successors, vol. ii. p. 138. 8vo. ed.) that the tower was 450feet 
in height; that each side of its square base measured 600 feet, and that its “ beaming summit” was seen 
at the distance ot too miles ! It is almost needless to add, that there is no authority for such statements, 
which, indeed, carry absurdity on their luce. 
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as possible ; consisting of scraps from the most fantastical parts of Bryant's My thology, 
and of attacks on us for our conduct in relation to Parga, and the alleged ill-treat¬ 
ment of the crew of a vessel wrecked on the island of Alderney 1 The book is really 
pretty good, which could not be anticipated from such a commencement. The 
reader will find the existing English and Irish Jig! it-ho uses, and the greater number of 
those belonging to Scotland, laid down in the chart attached to the article Canals ill 
this work. Its accuracy may he depended upon ; as it, has be,en copied from the chart 
of the light-houses on the British and contiguous coasts recently published by the 
Trinity House; the corporation having readily and obligingly granted permission to 
that effect. 

Law as to British Light-houses. — The 8 Eliz. c. 13. empowers the corporation of 
the Trinity House to erect beacons, &c. to prevent accidents fo ships; and though the 
act does not expressly mention light-houses, it has been held to extend to them ; and 
on its authority, and the privileges attached to the office of buoyage and beaconage 
conferred on the Trinity House in 1594, the corporation erects light-houses. The tolls 
for their maintenance are generally collected under the authority of letters patent from 
the Crown ; those for the support of the Eddystone light, and some others in different 
parts of the kingdom, being, however, established by act of parliament. The first 
light-house erected by the Trinity Corporation was in 16 75 ; but several had been pre¬ 
viously erected by private parties in virtue of letters patent. Customs' officers are 
prohibited from making out any cocket or other discharge, or taking any report out¬ 
wards for any ship, until the light duties are paid, and the master shall have produced 
a light-bill testifying the receipt thereof. It is lawful for persons authorised by the 
Trinity House to go on board any British or foreign ship to receive the duties, and for 
non-payment to distrain the tackle of the ship ; and in case of delay of payment for 
3 days after distress, the collectors of the said duties may cause the same to be appraised 
by two persons, and proceed to sell the distress.—(6 & 7 Will, 4. c. 70 § 54.) 

All the light-houses, floating lights. See., exclusive of harbour lights, from the Fern 
Islands, on the coast of Northumberland, round by Beachy Head and the Land's 
End, to the coast of Lancashire, have always belonged to the Trinity House, with 
the exception of about a dozen lights, viz., Tynemouth, Spurn (shore), Winterton and 
Orfortl, Harwich, Hungeness, Skerries, Ac. These lights have been partly public and 
partly private property ; but they have latterly been all acquired by the Trinity House. 
—(See below.) The tin ties, on their account have been, for the most part, always pay¬ 
able to the Trinity collectors. . 

The act of 1853, 16 A 17 Viet. c. 131., has made the Trinity House directly sub¬ 
ordinate in many respects to the Board of Trade. The dues for lights, ballastage, 
beaconage, Ac., hitherto payable to the Trinity House, are in future to be carried to 
the account of the Mercantile Marine Fund, which is to be charged with the cost of 
maintaining lights, buoys, &c., and it, also, is to be charged with the pensions 
hitherto paid by the Trinity House. '1 he latter is in future to prepare estimates ; and 
no expense is to be allowed which has not previously been sanctioned by the Board 
of Trade. The charges for lights, Ac., are to be revised and fixed by II. Majesty in 
Council, who is, also, to fix the tolls to .be taken for new lights. The attention 
that will thus be drawn to the different charges on shipping cannot fail to be advan¬ 
tageous; and will, no doubt, bring about their reduction to the lowest point consistent 
with the realisation of the important objects for which they have been imposed. The 
most important clauses in this act with reference to this subject are as follows, viz. : 

Establishments for Light-houses and Ballastage to be fixed by II. Majesty in Council. —11. Majesty may 
from time to time, with the advice of her pi ivy council, fix the establishments to be maintained by thu 
Trinity House, the Commissioners of Northern Light-houses, and the Port of Dublin Corporation respec¬ 
tively for the services of light-houses, and to be maintained by the Tiinity House on account of the ser¬ 
vices to which the annual or other sums to be pa il out of the said Mercantile Marine Fund in respect of 
such establishments are to be applied ; and if it appear that any part of the establishments of the Trinity 
House, or of the Commissioners of Northern Light-houses, or of the Foitof Dublin Coiporatiou 
respectively is maintained for the purposes of this act, and also for other purposes, to fix and from time 
to time alter the portion of the expense of such establishments to be paid out of the said Mercantile 
Marine Fund ; and no increase of any establishment or part of an establishment so fixed shall be made 

without the consent of the Board of Trade_10 & 17 Viet. c. 131. § 0. 

Estimates and Accounts for other Expenses to be approved by the Board (f Trade.-- The Trinity House, 
the Commissioners of Northern Light-houses, and the Port of Dublin Corporation respectively shall 
from time to time submit to the Board of Trade estimates of all expenses in respect of the services 
aforesaid, other than the establishment expenses for the time being allowed by order in council as afore¬ 
said : and shall also, whenever in providing for any sudden emergency it is necessary to incur expense 
in respect of such services without waiting until an estimate can he sanctioned, as soon as possible send 
to the Board of Trade a full account of such expense; and the Board of Trade shall consider and may 
approve such estimates and accounts, either witn or without variation. — §7. 

No Expense to be allowed unless sanctioned, by Board of Trade .— No expense of the said Trinity 
House, the Commissioners of Noithern Light-houses, or the Port of Dublin Corpoiation in respect of 
the said services shall be paid out of the said Mercantile Marine Fund, or allowed in account, other than 
the sums, so allowed for establishment expenses as aforesaid, or included in estimates of accounts 
approved by the Board of Trade_$ 8. 

H. Majesty by Order in Council to fix Tolls to be taken for new Light-houses. — Upon the erection of 
any new light-house H. Majesty may l>y order in council fix such toll in respect thereof to be paid by ilia 
master or owner of cry ship which paste* the same or cUrives benefit therefrom as H. Majesty may 

,3F 
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deem Feuonabfc, and may from time to time alter the amount thereof; and such toll shall be paid and 
collected In the same manner, by the same means, and subject to the same conditions In, by, And subject 
to which the light-house tolls mentioned in the act 7 Will. 4. c. 79. are paid and collected — J 11. 

Light Duet, Sec. to be revised by H. Majesty in Conned.— II. Majesty may, with the advice of her privy 
council, from time to time, as circumstances may appear to permit, reduce all or any of the mid tolls or 
iates received by the Trinity (louse, the Commissioners of Northern Light-houses, and the Port of Dub¬ 
lin Corporation, and may also from time to time increase or vary any of such tolls or rates; so that no 
toll or rate levied under any authority existing at the time of the passing of this act be made to exceed 
the amount which might have beeu demanded or received in respect thereof if this act had not 
passed. — § 15. 

Feeu on account of Light-houses. ■ — A wish to keep the charges on native ships as low 
as possible, and to insure them a preference, seems to have given rise to the practice 
that has long existed, of exacting comparatively high duties from the foreign shipping 
entering our ports. But whatever may have been the motives for making this dis¬ 
tinction, its policy seems more than questionable. It is quite right that the foreign 
ships coming to our shores for commercial purposes should l>e made to pay the same 
light and harbour duties as British vessels; but the imposition of comparatively high 
duties on them is decidedly injurious, inasmuch as it provokes retaliatory measures on 
the part of other states, obstructs the resort of foreigners to our markets, and, conse¬ 
quently, checks the growth of commerce. 

This system was very properly condemned in a report by a committee of the House of Commons, in 
1822. Tnere is, in the evidence annexed to that report, some well authenticated instances Of foreign 
ships having been totally lost, from the disinclination of the captains to enter u British port, while it was 
in their power, on account of the heavy charges to which they would have been exposed for lights, Kc. I 
Down, indeed, to 1835, all ships, whether native or foreign, coming into any British port by stress qf 
weather, were charged with fulCjlight duties ; but this inhospitable regulation was repealed by an order 
in council of the 7tn of February that year, issued on the recommendation of the Trinity House, which 
exempts such vessels from all charge on account of lights. Our whole policy as to light duties, port 
charges, &c. has, within these few years, been materially improved, and is now the very reverse of illi¬ 
beral. It is tTuo that the discriminating duties on foreign ships are still kept up ; but in consequence of 
the general establishment of reciprocity treatieg, the distinction has become nominal rather tnan real, 
and afreets comparatively few of the ships using our seas. 

We are glad, ulso, to have to announce, that very large deductions have been, in most instances, made 
from the light-house duties. It is, indeed, quite essential to their utility that these should be moderate. 
They have the same influence upon the intercourse carried on by sea, that tolls have upon that carried 
on by land ; and it is needless to add, that oppressive tolls are amongst the most effectual of ail the en¬ 
gine* by which rapacious ignorance has cont ived to injure a country. * 

Charges on account qf Collection, 8;c. — The charges under this head for the lights under the control 
of the Trinity House amounted, in 1852, to 10,003/., the expense's of maintenance (including payments 
on account of works at different lights, about 21,630/.) f,.r the same year being 98,790/., leaving a nett 
surplus of 139,408/. It is plain, therefore, that tho light-house revenue is, at this moment, very much 
greater than is necessary for keeping the establishment in a state of perfect efficiency. The sur¬ 
plus revenue has been, we believe, in so far at least as depends bn the Trinity House, very judi¬ 
ciously expended in maintaining decayed seamen, and other useful Purposes. But., considering the vast 
importance of Ioav shipping charges, such persons should be provided for In some less onerous way, and 
the light duties further reduced. Instead of reducing the charges generally on all lights, it has been 
proposed to make some of the more important lights duty free, as by this means the expense of collec¬ 
tion would be saved, and business materially facilitated. This, however, would in effect impose a 
proportionally heavy charge on the ships belonging to the Jess. frequented ports ; so that, on the whole, 
the general reduction of the rates would seem to be the better plan. 


Note to Column of British Oversea Yes tele (next page). East 
Coast. — Them duties, except for the Heligoland, and Leman 
and Ower lights, are payable am* only fot the whole voyage out 
noil home, but A single pd'Vige, whether coastwise nr overmen, 
subjects a vessel to tho Tull duties. Those for the Heligoland, 
nod Leman and Ower lights, are payable for each time of pars¬ 
ing, In their respective districts. 

N.R- A vessel having paid in, on a coasting voyage, in not 
exempt from Full duties on an oversea passage. 

Eriru '» Channel. — The duties for the Tongue nnd Glrdler 
lights are pivable by all vessels which shall navigate by or 
pas* the North Foreland on their voyages to or from any port 
or place within or at the entrance of the rivers 'Thames or 
Medway — hut ships or vessels navigating any of the channel* 
to the southward of the Queen's channel are not to be charged 
therewith. 

English, Bristol, and St. George’* Channels. — The duties are 
payable each rime of passing, except for that of Bnrd*ev light; 
which Is payable once only for the whole voyage out and home. 

The Seven Stones light is payable only on vessels navigating 
between the Ijtnd'i End of the coast of Cornwall and the Scilly 
islands 

Bristol Channel, Buoys, /fa. — Vessels navigating from or to 
the westward, to or ftjun any port, harbour, roadstead, creek, 
or place to the east ward of the Holmes Islands, for each passage, 

‘■'vs? navigating from or to the westward, to or from any 
port, haibour, roadstead, creek, or place, situate to the enst- 
waid of Ilfracombe and the Mumble* Hoad, and to the west¬ 
ward of tire Holmes Islands, Including Carditt and Bridgewater, 
for each passage, |d. per ton. 

Nuts to Cohemn qf Coasters (next page). East Coast —These 
duties are payable once otdy for the’whole voyage ont and 
home, but a single passage, whether coastwise or oversea, sub- 
Jort* a vessel to the full duties. 

The duty for the Coquet tight (not mentioned above) from or 


to Warkworth is ^~d. per ton, from or to any port, d. per 
ton. 

N.D. A vessel having paid out or In, on an oversea passage, 
is nut exempt from those duties ns a coaster, but having paid 
a* a < oash r, is entitled to a return passage, on a coasting voyage. 

Prints Channel _The duties for the Tongue and thriller 

light*, are payable by all vessels, which shall navigate by or 
past, the Noith Foreland on their voy.igefi to or from any port 
or place wlthtn, or at the entrance of, the river Thames or 
Medway, — but ships or vessel), navigating any of the channels 
to the southward or the Queen’s channel, arc not to be charged 
therewith. 

English, Bristol, and St. (1 cargo's Channels. ~ The duties for 
the bglits m the English, Bristol, and St. Georgia channels, 
are payable each time of passing. 

That for the Seven Stones light i* payable only on vessels 
navigating between the Land's End of the coast of Cornwall 
and the Scilly Island*. 

For the Flathnlm light, coasters between tho Land’s End 
and St. David’s Head (market boats and fishing vessels exempt), 
pay fid. per vessel - 

Bristol Channel Bouys, See. — Vessels from or to the westward, 
to or from the eastward of the Holme*, for each time of passing, 
i«r ton. 

Vessels from or to the westward, to or from |»orts eastward 
of Ilfracombe and the Mumbles Head, and west of the Holmes 
Islands, or from port to port, within those limits, also from 
port to port eastward of the lloline (except engaged in the Up- 
hevern navigation, from Bristol to Chepstow), for each time 
of passing yLf. per ton, which rate is, in all cases, to apply 
also to vessels to or from Cardiff or Bridgewater. 

Skerries. — Vessels loaded with coals m Oreat Britain North 
qf Liverpool for Ireland, are to pay for one voyage per annum 
only to Ireland, and for one voyage per annum only from 
Ireland. 


• There is nothing new in this statement M A vara tnan ns portus claudit; el cum digitos contrahit , 
navium timul vela conctndit; meritb enim itln mcrcatores cuncti nfugiunt quee sibi dh/pendfa esse cog- 
notcunt” — {Cauiodofus, lib. vii.cap. varla,9.) 
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Account <of tho principal Light-houies and Floating Light* under the Management of the Corporation of 
the Trinity House of Deptford Strond; specifying the Rates of Charge on the British and Foreign 
Ships passing such Lights; with the Amount of Duties collected on account of each Light, during 1852. 


Hate of Charge. f 

British and Foreign 
Privil ged Vessels, 
per Ton. 

Foreign 

unprivileged Vessel*, 
per Ton. 

Coasting Vessels. 

1 farthing 
jth of a penny 

1 farthing 

1 half|*nny 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 

1 halfpenny 

1 farthing • 

1 halfpenny 

1 fanning 

3 halfpence 

1 farthing per ton, 
and 3a. per vessel. 

1 halfpenny 

1 penny ... 

1 halfpenny 

1 farthing 

1 penny - 
1 halfpenny 

1 halfpenny 

1 halfpenny 

Jth of a penny 

1*16th ora i*nny - 

1-16th of a penny - 
1-16th of a penny - 
1-Ihth of a penny - 
1-16th of a penny - 

1-lCth of a penny - 
3- 16th of a penny - 
Jth of a penny - 

ith of a penny - 
jth of a penny - 
jth of a penny - 
1 farthing 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 

ith of a penny » - 

I halfpenny 

.1-16th of » penny 

1 - Will of a penny * 
Ath of a penny - 
jth of a penny - 

ith of a penny - » 

1 farthing 

I halfpenny 

1 farthing 

1 penny - 
1 penny - . - 

I-16th of a penny - 
l-16th of a )»enny - 
jth of a penny - 

1 farthing 

1 halfjit-nny 

l-16th of a |x?nny - 

1.farthing 

1 halfpenny 

1 halfpenny 
l p.-nny ... 

jth of a penny - 
b pence per vessel • 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 

1 halfpenny 

1 halfpenny 

1 halfpenny 

1 haltjienny 

1 halfpenny 

1 penny - 
1 penny - 

|-16tl» of a penny • 
1-16 th of a penny ■ 

6 pence per vessel - 
6 jience per vessel - 
6 pence per vessel - 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 

1 farthing - 

1 halfpenny 

1 penny - 
1 penny - 
1 halfpenny 

1 pepny - 

6 pence per vessel - 
6 pence per vessel - 
6 jieiu e per vessel - 
6 pence per vessel - 

1 farthing 

I halfiienny 

1 farthing • 

1 farthing 

1 penny ... 

1 penny - 
1 halfpenny 

3 farthings 

0 pence per vessel - 
1-16th of a penny - 
6 pence uer vessel - 
1-J6tb of a penny - 

1 farthing - -1 

I fai thing * • | 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 

jth of a penny, or 1 
birthing 

1 halfpenny 

1 half|«enny • 

1 penny - 
3 halfpence 

1 f.trthing, or 1 
halfpenny 

1-16th of a penny - 
1-16th of a penny - 
1 10th of a |**nny - 
l-lflth of a jienny - 
ith of a penny, or 1 
farthing 

1 penny ... 

1 fat tiling 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 

1 penny - 

2 pence - 
1 penny - 

1 farthing 

1 half|>vnn) 

2 pence • 

1-16th of a penny - 
6 pence per vevcl - 
1-lfith of a jienny - 
1- Kith of a penny - 
1-ibth of a penny - 
1-16th of a penny - 

1 halfpenny 
^1 farthing 

1 penny ... 

1 halfpenny 

1 farthing,or l-16tli 
of a penny 

1-ICth of a penny - 

1 penny • 
ith of a penny - 
jib of a penny - 
jth of a penny - 

2 pence - 
1 farthing 

1 farthing - - 
I farthing - - j 

1 16th of a penny - 
1-16th of a penny • 
1-16th of a penny - 


Name* of Lights. 


East Coast. 

J?em • - -3 lighthouses - 

Tyne mouth - - 1 lighthouse • 

Flgmhro* . • 1 lighthouse - 

Spurn Shore • *2 lighthouses - 

Dudgeon - - 1 floating light 

Foulness • * I lighthouse - 

Leman and Oger - J floating light 

Haisbro' Sand (N. end) 1 floating light 
VVipterton and Orford 3 lighthouses - 
Haisbro’ and Newarp 2 lighthouses, 
and 1 floating 


Cockle Gatt • 
fit. Nicholas Gatt 
Ditto, Buoys - 
Lowestoft 


• 1 floating light 

• 1 floating light 

• 8 lighthouses, 
and l floating 

light. 

N. E, Rhipwash - 1 floating light 
Harwich ‘ - -2 lighthouses - 

Hunk and Galloper - 2 floating lights 
and buoys. 

Kentish Knock - 1 floating light 
•.English Channel. 
Forelands - * 3 lighthouses - 

Goodwin and Gull 2 floating lights 
Stream 


South Sand Head 
Dungeness 
Beachy Head - 
Owers - 
Needles 


• 1 floating light 
- 1 lighthouse - 

• 1 lighthouse • 
. 1 floating light 

• 1 lighthouse, 2 
lighthouses at 
Hurst; 1 light¬ 
house at Ka¬ 
therine’s Point. 

Portland • - 2 lighthouses - 

Caskets - - 3 lighthouses - 

Start - * - 1 lighthouse - 

Eddystonc and Break- 2 lighthouses - 

water 

Lizard - - 2 lighthouses - 

Longships - - 1 lighthouse - 

Scilly - - - 1 lighthouse - 

Seven Stones - - i floating light 

Bristol and St. Gkohok’s Channbia. 


• 1 lighthouse • 

• 1 lighi house - 

• 2 lighthouses - 

• 1 lighthouse - 

- buoys, beacons, 
1 floating light, 
and 1 lighthouse. 

- 1 lighthouse - 

- 2 lighthouses - 

• 1 lighthouse . 

- 1 lighthouse - 

- 1 lighthouse - 

• 1 lighthouse • 
only for 


Coquet (payable by all f lighthouse • 
coasters) 

Spurn (payable by all 1 floating light 
coasters) 

Heligoland - - 1 lighthouse - 

Swin Middle • - 1 floating light 

Maplin • - 1 lighthouse . 

Mouse. - - 1 floating light 


Trevo e 
Lundy - 
Nash . 
Flatholm 
Bristol Channel 


fimalls 
Milford 
South Bishop - 
Bardsey 
South .Stack - 
Skerries 


terries - - 1 Hgl 

East Coast lights payable 


Nett Revenue, 
1652. 

4 

1. 

il. 

1,263 

18 

o; 

2,698 

V 

0 

4,207 

18 

2* 

0,500 

3 

41 

3.935 

4 

I 

3.772 

1 

31 

3,859 

6 

0} 

3,776 

10 

10 

9,496 

11 

2 

6,445 

19 

9i 

2,698 

5 

5* 

2,725 

15 11 

5,451 

4 

Hi 

2,595 16 

Si 

3,713 

10 


7,250 

15 

71 

1/08 

1 

10 

6,108 

13 

4i 

6,103 

3 

101 

4,220 

0 

8J 

3,90.5 

18 


3,760 

2 

4 

7,163 

19 

‘4 

7,604 

0 

Sj 

3,979 

7 

fl 

4,023 

3 

0 

3,721 

4 

n 

7,589 

19 

4- 

4,030 

7 

OJ 

12,1 IS 

4 


C.12S 

15 

2 

1,607 

6 

Ci 

3,051 

1 


1,701 

19 

o| 

1,731 

2 

6 

1,609 

10 

41 

2,399 

16 

04 

21,805 

2 

C J 

5,769 

15 

82 

470 

18 

A 

2,931 

0 

ss 

5.151 

13 

4 

17,813 13 

Ml 

358 

3 

8 

2,317 

9 

11 

3,590 

16 

5 

1,668 

5 

11 

1,644 

16 

PA 

1,644 

16 

4 

230,094 

1 

_7i. 


The Pari. Paper, No. 828-1., 1853, contains a statement in detail of the receipt* and expenditure by 
the Trinity House of money received on account of light-houses, Ac. in 1852. 

Light-houses erected by Private Parties . — Private individuals erecting lighthouses have generally 
obtained a lease of the same from the Crown for a definite mimber of years, with authority to charge 
certain feet on shipping. Owing to the great increase of navigation, some of these light houses became 
very valuable properties. The most valuable were — 

The Skerries, ou a small islet or rock, to the north-west of the Island of Anglesey was granted to 
the ancestor of its late proprietor, to be for ever holden by him, his heirs and assignees, by the art 
3 Geo. 2. e. 36., which also gave the proprietor power to charge certain rates on all vessels passing the 
light. Previously to Its purchase by the Trinity House, this light produced a nett revenue of about 
20,000/. a year. 

Harwich Lights, were held by General Rebow, under lease from the Crown, for 22 years from the 5th 
of January, J827, paying the Crown 3 ftttts of the nett duty collected. 

Dungeness Light, was held under lease from the Crown by the Earl of L Icester for 20 years from 
Midsummer, 1829. Nett produce of the duties equally divided between the Crown and the lessee. The 
duties were reduced at the renewal of the lease from id. to jrf. per ton ; and it was provided, that at its 
termination the light-houses and buildings connected therewith, and the ground ou Which they are 
erected, should become the propertv of the Crown. 

JVinterHmness and Or/ordness Lights . w ere held by Lord Brnybrooke under a lease from the Crown, 
which would have expired on the 1st of June, 1849. Nett produce of the duties equally divided between 
the Crown and his lordship. The duties were reduced at the last renewal of the lease in 1828, from 
Id. to id. per ton. At the expiration of the lease, the light-houses, grounds, Ac. were to become the 
property of the Crown. 

llunstanton Cliff Light, was held by S. Lane, Esq., under a lease from the Crown, which would have 

3 F 2 
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English Llght-Housei—con/iVjirrtl. 


Nam* pf Light. 

Pisco. 

N. 

Latitude. 

E. 

Longl- 

tude. 

*8 

14 

e 3 

3_| 

4 

Fixed, 
Intermit¬ 
ting, or 
Revolring. 

Interval 
of Revo¬ 
lution or 
Flash. 

Miles 
seen In 
clear 
Weather 

Colour o 
any Pecu 
liarity « 

Light¬ 

house. 

Height In 
Feet of. 
Lantern, 

above 

High 

Water. 

Height 
in Feet 
of 

Build¬ 

ing. 

i 

l 

3 

>* 

Hatborough, 

Near North end of 

o » ~ 

52 58 

P * “ 

l 36 

2 

Fixed. 

. 

10 

Red t 

38 


1831 

light-vessel. 

Has borough Sand. 







carrier a 




Itasborough.* 

Near Ifasborough. 

62 <9 

l 32 

2 

Fixed. 

Every 

minute. 

IS 

15 

White. 

137 

100 

77 

63 

1791 

Cramer, 

On Cromer Cliffs. 

52 66 

l 19 

1 

Revolving. 

22 

White. 

274 

38 

1719 

Hunstanton, or 

Hunstanton Point. 

52 56 54 

0 29 50 

1 

Fixed. 

13 

White. 

145 

49 

1666 





Fixed. 

- 

10 





venei. 

Long Sand, Lynn 





carries a 





Deeps. 

Between Leman 

53 8 20 

2 l 30 

2 

lll«h re. 

Every 

10 

hall. 

Carries a 

88 

. 

1840 

| llglit-vesscl. 

and Owen Sands. 




valving* 
low flxod* 

minute. 


Red ball 

147 
















Dudgeon, light* 

Dudgeon Shoal. 

53 15 

0 56 

1 

Pixed. 

* 

10 

Red; 
carries a 
ball. 
Red; 

38 

* • 

1736 

Spurn, light- 

Off Spurn Point, 

53 34 

0 13 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 

9 

88 

. . 

1820 

vewcl. 

River Humber. 





minute. 


carries a 
ball. 
Red. 




Spurn.* 

Spurn Point. 

53 34 44 

0 7 9 

2 

Fixed. 

* 

15 

11 

100 

60 

90 

44 

1776 



S.E. end of Bui. 

53 34 

0 5 

l 

Fixed. 

- • 

10 

Red; 


1832 

t 

Ujghtvessel. 

Sand. 


West 





carries 4 
ball. 




2 

Kllllngholmo 

S. KUUngholme. 

53 39 

0 12 

2 

Fixed. 

• • 

11 

White. 

77 

60 

1836 

3 

Pauli. 

On Pauli Cllfft. 

53 43 

0 13 

1 

Fixed. 


7 

White. 

43 

36 

35 

30 

1836 

s 

X 


S. side of Heeblei 

53 44 

0 16 

1 

Fixed. 

• • 

5 

Red; 

18 



light-vessel 

Channel. 





Every 2 


carries a 
ball. 




Flam borough.* 

Flaraborough Head. 

51 T 

0 5 

t 

Revolving 

19 

White. 

214 

72 

1806 

Scarborough. 

Vbicmt pleT head. 

54 IT 

0 23 

1 

Fixed. 


13 

White. 

5fl 

48 

1806 

Whitby. 

West pier head. 

54 30 

0 37 

1 

Fixed. 

* 

13 

Yellowish 

Stone. 

Stone. 

83 

00 

1851 


’ll ran Sands. 

West part of Uran'.Vi 38 

1 13 

2 

Fixed. 

* * 

* • 

63 

38 

00 

45 

1.839 

i 

Seaton. 

High light 4 mile 
inland, and low 

54 40 

1 12 

2 

Fixed. 

* • 

13 

• * 

m 

34 

70 

1839 

2 


light on the shore 











8 


near Longscar 

Rocks. 











h 

Care Sand, 

3ff S. |nrt of N. 

54 3 

1 13 


Fixed. 


7 

Red; 

20 


1836 


light-vessel. 

Care Hand, W. 







carries a 





side of entrance. 
Pier head. 

54 41 

1 11 

1 

Fixed. 


• 

bull. 



1836 



On the Hough. 

51 41 51 

1 10 19 

2 

Fixed. 


13 

Stone. 

84 

70 

1847 

Isealiam. 

Red Acre Point. 

. 

. 

* 

Fixed. 

Erery * 

14 

Stone. 

94 

68 

1843 







Revolving. 

minute. 



49 



Sunderland, 

North and South 

54 55 

1 22 

2 

Fixed. 

- - 

13 

Yellow. 

73 

64 

1802 



Pier*. 






10 


32 

83 

1780 

Trne. 

Front of Doakwray 

55 0 

1 26 

2 

Fixed. 


16 

Whit*. 

423 

49 

1808 ’ 



Square | lowest 
near CUflfbrd Fort 






43 


77 

1 76 

1810 

Tynemouth.* 

Tynemouth Castle 

55 1 

1 25 

l 

Revolving. 

Every 

minute. 

17 

Stone. 

454 

75 

1802 

Uljlh. 

South end of the 

55 7 

1 30 

2 

Fixed. 

II 

Whit*. 

48 

41 

1788 



town. 






7 


26 

3.5 


Coquet. 

i.W. part of Coquet 

55 20 

I 32 

l 

Fixed. 



White 

83 

68 

1811 



Island. 







tower, 

with 

turreted 




liongstom,* 

Longs tone Rock. 

53 39 

l 37 

| l 

Inter. 

Every } 

13 

par a) >et. 
Tainted 

75 

74 

1827 







milting. 

minute. 


red. 




Farm* 

Highest near 8 . W. 

55 37 

1 39 

2 

Highest 

Every £ 

14 

Wldte, 

Revolving 

38 

1809 



point of Earn Is¬ 
land } lowest near 




Inter¬ 

mitting; 

minute. 

10 


87; the 
other 45. 

21 

1810 



Its N.W. point. 




Lowest 

fixed. 







Berwick. 

East end of the pier. 

55 46 

1 59 

2 

Fixed. 

• 

11 

Stone. 

44 

45 


Sklnhumess, or 
^ Cult. 

In Sllloth Bay. 

54 63 

3 23 

1 

Fixed. 

- 

- 8 - 

- - 

.** . 


1811 

In Lee Scar Rocks. 

A 52 

3 25 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

. „ 

. 

25 

. 

1811 

Solway, 

lobln Rlgg Chan- 

54 48 

3 32 

4 

Fixed. 

. . 

. „ 

. . 

25 


1811 

light-VtSSCl. 

nel. 











Maryport Har- 

South Pier, 

54 43 . 

3 30 

1 

Filed. 

* 

10 

Brown. 

64 

17 

1796 

Workington. 

End of St. John and 

54 39 

3 35 

t 

Fixed. 

. 

11 

. 

63 

23 

1825 














Harrington Har* 

Whitehaven. 

Pier head. 

51 37 

3 34 

1 

Fixed. 

• * 

11 

On a 

44 

36 

1797 

New quay. 

54 33 

3 36 

2 

One revolv¬ 

Every 2 

11 

mast. 

White. 

47 

37 

1821 






ing i ona 
fixed. 

A Fixed. 

minutes. 






flt, Bee*.* 

Rt. Bees Head. 

54 50 .50 

3 38 7 

1 

. 

23 

White. 

ixi 

S3 

171* 

Wahmy.* 

ftouth point of Wal- 
ktey Island. 

54 2 56 

3 10 32 

2 

One revolv¬ 
ing ; one 
fixed, 
fixed. 

Every 

minute. 

13 

Stone. 

70 

60 

1790 

I.une River, 

Cotkerhana Pro- 

„ 

. 

2 

. 

9 I 

If. Wood. 

61 

. . 

1817 

1 


montory, and on 
Plover Scar Rock. 







L. Stone. 

20 


1810 

Wyre Hirer. 

S,K, elbow of North 

53 57 

3 2 

4 

Fixed. 

• 

10 

On piles. 

30 

. . 



Wharf Bank. 









1841 

Floetarood. 

iligh light in the;53 55 36 

3 1 

2 

Fixed. 

. 

• m 

Upper 

90 

• * 



town; low light on 
the esplanade. ! 








30 











stone 




|tylbam. I 

1 

N, side of entrance; 
to River Kibble. 1 

53 45 

2 57 

’ S' 

Only lighted 
when ships 



colour. 




l 

’ 




t 

an entering 
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English Light- Houses— continued. 
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LIGHT-HOUSES. 

II. Scotch Light-houses. 


Name of Light. 

Place. 

N. 

Latitude. 

W. 

Longt. 

tudo. 

h 

is 

S3 

Fired, 
Intermit¬ 
ting, or 
Revolving. 

Interval 
of Revo¬ 
lution or 
Flash. 

MP*s 

seen In 
clear 
Weather. 

Colour or 
any Pebu 
Ibtrlty of 
Light¬ 
house. 

Height in 
Feet of 
Lantern, 
above 
High 
Wafer. 

Height 
in Feet 
of 

Build¬ 

ing. 






O * 

" 









’Inchkclth.* 

Summit of Inch- 

56 2 


3 8 


1 

Revolving. 

Every 

18 

White. 

220 

45 


ketch Island. 







minute. 


Lamp- 




Flsherrow 

Pier headv 

- 


" 


1 

Fixed. 

- 

5 

20 

* * 

A 

I.elth. 

Eastern pier. 

35 59 


3 10 


2 

Fixed. 

- ‘ 

7 

$hlte. 

22 

22 

19 

19 

b. 

Newlmren. 


53 59 


3 11 


1 

Fixed. 

• 

5 

WbRe. 

15 

11 

V 



55 59 


3 16 


1 

Fixed. 

• 

6 

Stone. 

33 

40 


Bumtldand. 


56 4 


3 14 


l 

Fix d. 


8 

White. 

16 

20 

c 

Grangemouth. 

Entrance of Rirer 





1 

Fixed. 


10 

White. 

33 

30 


Carron. end of S. 
embankment. 



3 9 



Fixed. 




29 




Kirkcaldy. 

Lie of May * 


56 7 


20 

1 


8 


57 

36 


Summit of the Isle. 

56 11 

8 

2 33 

2 

Fixed. 

• 

21 

15 

Stone. 

811) 

110 

Be 

1 Rock.* 

Centre of the Rock. 

56 26 

3 

2 23 

6 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 2 

14 

White. 

DO 

100 

St. 

Andrews. 

Pier head. 

56 *0 


2 47 


2 

Fixed. 


6 

Black, 

with 

white top. 

30 

18 

53 


IVrtt-on- Craig. 


56 27 


2 49 


2 

Fixed. 

• 

12 

White. 

63 











11 


45 

83 

Newport. 

On the western ferry 
pier. 

Middle and eastern 

56 26 


2 57 


2 

Fixed. 

- * 

7 

White. 

10 


Dundee Harbour. 

56 £8 


2 68 


2 

Fixed. 

. 

7 

Green 

10 

• - 


‘ 

piers. 









post grey 

12 


IllurttlonnoM, or 

Buddonncss. 

56 28 


2 45 


2 

Fixed. 

. 

It 

White. 

86 

70 










12 


65 

60 

Vrbreath. 

Northern pier. 

56 33 


2 35 


1 

Fixed. 

* - 

8 

Grey 

21 

22 

Montro.e. 


•5G 42 


2 27 


2 

Fixed. 

• 

10 

White. 

60 

51 











.11 


35 

30 

ptonehaven. 

On the pier. 

56 58 


2 12 


2 

Fixed. 

- 

12 

" 

18 

" * 


Oirdlene»i. 

57 8 


% 3 


2 


. 

19 


185 

. . 










16 


143 

















r 


.57 9 


2 4 


1 

Fixed. 

_ 

8 

On a mast. 

40 


Aberdeen. | 

4 mil.- up harbour 



" 


2 

Fixed. 

* 

3 

W lute. 

47 

30 

' " 

lluchanness.* 

Buchunncss. 

.57 28 


1 46 


1 

Revolving. 

Every 5 

16 

Stone. 

130 

100 









seconds. 



21 


Peterhead. 

Pier head, south 

• 


• 


1 

Fixed. 


3 


* • 

Klnnaird.* 


.57 42 


2 0 


» 

Fixed. 

- 

15 

Stone. 

120 

57 


Pier head. 





1 

Fixed. 


6 

Stone. 

25 


Baud'. 


57 40 


2 31 


1 

Fixed. 


12 

80 

14 

Coviimm Skerries 

Point of Craig Head. 

51 43 


3 20 


1 

Revolving. 

Every 

18 

- 

160 

■ * 









minute. 

M 




|Chnnoni 17 Point. 

On the Point. 

57 35 


4 5 


1 

Fixed. 

. 

• - 

40 

- - I 


On the Point. 

57 4 1 


4 2 


1 

Fix xl. 


9 

- • 

50 


| 1 ’arbet.* 

Tarb <tness. 

57 51 


3 48 


1 

Revolving. 

Every 3 

18 

Stone. 

175 

12 C 1 









minutes. 


Black 


11 1 

Wh’lr.orFulteney- 

South pier head. 

• 


• 


1 

Fixed. 

- 

3 

25 

town. 









pillar. 


29 

Fia/crburgh. 

Pier head. 

57 42 


2 0 


2 

Fixed. 

- 

5 

Two 

31 




| 








pillars. 

16 

9 

Nom» lleml. 

On the Head. 

153 30 


3 9 



Building. 





45 1 

Dunnet.* 

Dun net Head. 

53 40 22 

3 21 

13 

1 

Fixed. 


23 

Stone. 

316 

Kirkwall.- 

Pier head 

59 -0 


2 68 


1 

■Fixed. 1 



White. 

20 

16 

Pemlnnd Sker- 

On Pentland Bkerry 

58 41 

10 

2 65 

3 

2 

Fixed. 

- 

18 

Stone. 

170 

30 

rlos.* 

Island. 








16 

Stone. 

110 

10 

Start.* 

Start Point. Kanday 

59 16 37 

2 22 

2 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 

15 

100 

80 

Sumburgh.* 

1., Orkneys. 
Sumburgh Head, S. 

59 51 


1 1 C 


1 

Fixed. 

minute. 

22 

Stone. 

300 

35 



point of the Shot 
lands. 

Cape WratluN.W. 









White. I 



CapeWratu.* 

58 37 


5 0 


1 

Revolving. 

Every 2 

25 


400 

50 



point of Scotland 

68 fl 





minutes. 





Stornoway* 

Stornoway Har¬ 


G 23 











bour, I-ewis Isle. 








16 

Stone. 

130 


Glass.* 

N.E. point of Island 
Glass, Harris Isles. 
Highest part of Ber- 

57 52 


6 33 


1 

Fixed. 

- 

80 

Bara Head.* 

56 48 


7 38 


1 

Revolving. 

Every 3 

33 

. 

C80 

- - 



nera I. s southern 
point of Hebrides. 
Skerry vore Rock. 







minutes. 





Skerry vat*. 

66 19 

22 

7 6 32 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 

minute. 

18 

- - j 

150 

• - 

Ardnamurchan. 

Ardttamurchan 

Point. 

Mousdalel., Argyll. 
Slate Quarry Point, 

56 45 


G 8 

30 

- 

Building. 






50 30 


5 33 


1 

Fixed. 

. 

15 


103 

_ . 

Port Ellen. 

• 

. 

* 


Fixed. 

- 

11 

Square i 

50 

60 

1 


at entrance of the 
Harbour. 









tower. 

Stone. 



Rhlns of Ilay.* 

Oversay I., off 8 . 

55 41 


6 33 


1 

Revolving. 

Every 5 

17 

150 

80 



W. point of 1 lay. 






seconds. 


Stoae. 



Klntvre.* 

S. W. headland tf 

55 19 


5 19 


1 

Fixed. 

- 

22 

297 

28 



Mull of Klntyre. 
Campbehon Loch, 

! 











Campltcltnn. or 

1*8 24 


5 41 


1 

Fixed. 

• 

2 1 

HTUte. 

35 

20 


on the S.-beach. 






1 



1 



riaddrt.* 

I'ladda 8 . E. 

point of Arran t. 

55 25 34 

5 7 

9 

2 

Fixed. 1 


16 

Stone. 

130 

80 










U 


77 

27 

(Cumbray,* 

Western side of Lit¬ 

55 43 

16 

4 58 


1 

Fixed. 


16 

White. 

115 

36 



tle Canihray 1. 

| 










50 

Toward.* 

Toward Point. 

65 51 

45 

4 59 

4 if 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 

11 

White. 

57 









minute. 





|Groenoek. 

I Custom -house Pier.'55 57 


4 45 



Fixed. 

. 


White. 

40 

30 

[Port Glasgow. 

1 Bowling Bay. 

On the West Quay. 
Entrance of Firth oi 

'55 57 


4 41 


1 

Fixed. 






• 

- 

- 

1 

Fixed. 






lrioch> 

Clyde Canal. 

I 55 56 

36 

4 52 40 

1 

Fixed. 

- 

13 

White. 

76 

76 

, Ardrosaait. 

N. end of' Break- 

'55 38 27 

’ 4 49 3* 

2 

Fixed. 


4 

White. 

24 

20 



water, N. E. end 










33 

>6 

iBnltcoats. 

Pier head. 

|55 37 52 

! 4 47 

21 

1 

Fixed. 

. - 

6 

A spire. 

26 

18 



LIGIIT-IIOUSES. 

Scotch Light-IIouscs — continued. 
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Name of Light. 

riaoe. 

N. 

Latitude. 

W. 

Longi¬ 

tude. 

Number of 
Lights. 

Fixed, 
Intermit¬ 
ting, or 
Revolving. 

Interval 
of Revo¬ 
lution or 
Plash. 

Miles 
seen in 
clear 
Weather. 

Colour or 
any Pecu¬ 
liarity of 
Light¬ 
house. 

Height In 
Feet of 
Lantern, 

. above 
High 
Water. 

Height 
in Feet 
of 

Bnild- 

Jng. 

i 

* 

| 

Troon Harbour. 


Of" 

55 33 

o * *' 

4 41 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 

9 

White. 

25 


1827 

Ayr Harbour. 

pier. 

North pier. 

55 23 17 

4 38 26 

3 

Fixed. 

minute. 

Tide 1, 
the 

others 10 . 

White. 

12 to 35 


1790 

1826 

Loch Ryan. 
Corsewtul.* 

Cairn Ryan Point. 

54 48 

5 2 

1 

Fixed. 

- 

10 

- 

30 


1847 

Cornwall Point. 

55 0 29 

5 9 28 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 2 
minutes. 

15 

Stone. 

112 

92 

1817 

Port Patrick. 

Inner end of S.pier. 

54 50 

5 7 

1 

Fixed. 

Every *3 
minutes. 

9 

White. 

87 


1790 

Mull of Gallo- 
way.* 

South Point. 

51 38 9 

4 51 20 

1 

Revolving. 

23 

Stone. 

325 

70 

1830 

Ross Island. 

On the Island. 

54 46 

4 5 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 5 

18 

■ * 

175 


1813 

Southerners.* 

Southerner Point. 

54 53 

3 35 

1 

Fixed. 

* 

a 

White 

square 

tower. 

60 


1805 


III. Isle op Man Light-iiouses. 


Point of Ayr.* 

Point of Ayr. 

54 24 59 

4 21 59 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 2 
minutes. 

15 * 

Stone. 

106 

80 

1818 

Peel Harbour. 

E. sidu of entrance. 54 13 

4 42 

1 

Fixed. 

8 

White. 

21 

13 

18Uj 

Calf of Man.* 

S. W. side of Call I. 

51 3 

4 49 

2 

Revolving. 

Every 2 

25 

Stone. 

396 

60 

1818 






minutes. 

23 


305 

33 

1812 

Port le Mary. 
Castletown liar- 


54 4 

4 45 

1 

Fixed. 

9 

White. 

25 

17 

S. side of entrance. 

54 5 

4 36 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

8 

White. 

22 

16 

1763. 













Derby Haven. 

Entrance of the 

54 5 

4 3 

1 

Fixed. 

• * 

11 

White. 

46 

31 

1650 












Douglas.* 

Douglas Head. 

54 9 

4 28 

1 

Fixed. 

- ‘ 

15 

Brown 

Stone. 

101 

61 

1832 

Douglas Harbour. 

North Pier Head 

54 10 

4 29 

1 

Fixed. 


10 

BufL 

36 

27 

1796 

Ramsay Harbour. S. side of entrance. 

54 20 

4 22 

1 

Fixed. 


10 

White. 

35 

29 

LSI It) 

Bahama Rank, 

S. E. part of bhoal. 

51 21 

4 11 

2 

Fixed. 


10 

Red; 

F. 20 


1848 

light-vessel. 







carries a 
ball at 
each 

mast head 

M. 33 







IV. Irish 

Light* houses. 






Cape Clear.* 

Cape Clear Island. 

51 26 3 

9 29 20 

1 

•Revolving. 

Every 2 
minutes. 

27 

White. 

455 

42 

1817 

K insale.* 

Old Head of Kin- 

51 36 45 

8 32 1G 

1 

Fixed. 

22 

White. 

274 

42 

1805 

Klnsalo Harbour. 

Fort Charles, .east 
side of the har¬ 
bour. 

Roche Point, east 

51 41 43 

8 29 50 

1 

Fixed. 


14 

White. 

98 

35 

1801 

Cork Harbour.* 

51 47 33 

8 15 11 

1 

Fixed. 


14 

White. 

92 

26 

1817 

side of entrance. 

Cable Island. 







White. 

44 



Dunmorellarbour 

Pier Head, west 

52 9 

6 59 

1 

Fixed. 


11 

36 

1826 


side of entrance to 











Duncannon. 


52 13 

6 56 

2 

Fixed. 


10 

White. 

61 

26 

1803 

cast side of Chan- 



1 

Fixed. 


16 

White. 

115 

* - 

1838 


Hook Tower.* 

Hook Head, east 

52 7 25 

6 55 58 

l 

Fixed. 


16 

White. 

139 

110 

1791 


side of entrance to 











Sallees, light ves- 

OIL ConingbcgRock, 

52 2 

6 40 

S 

Fixed. 


9 

Carries a 

25 

- • 

1824 

eel.* 

tiie southernmost 
of the Saltec Is. 







tlag. 




Coningbeg Rock. 
Tuskar.* 

Tuskar Rock. 

32* 12 ’ 9 

6 * 12 21 

I 

Building. 

Revolving. 

Every 2 

15 

White. 

101 

SI 

1815 






minutes. 


Carries a 

25 



Ark low, light ves- 

South end of Ark- 

52 42 

6 0 

1 

• 


9 

- - 

182lj 

sel.* 

Wicklow.* 

low Bank. 
Wicklow Head. 

62 58 

6 0 

2 

Fixed. 


21 

flag. 

White. 

250 

58 

1818 

Kisli. light ves- 

OfTN. point of Kish 

53 19 

5 5G 

3 

Fixed. 


9 

Carries a 

25 


1811 

sel.* 

Bank. 







flag. 

34 

19 


r 

East pier of Kings- 

53 IS 

6 8 

1 

Revolving. 

Every $ 

9 

Brown. 

1822 

Kingstown. 4 

town Harbour, 
Dublin Bay. 




minute. 



| 



L 

W. Pier. 



1 

Fixed. 


2 





Pool beg.* 

End of S. wall, at 

53 20 30 

G 9 

2 

Fixed, 


12 

White. 

es 

63 ' 

1768 

the entrance to the 
Tlver of Dublin. 












North Wall. 

End of N. wall, or 

53 21 

6 14 

1 

Fixed. 


10 

White. 

33 

28 

1820 

Bally.* 

N. quay of Dublin. 
Bally Point of 

53 21 40 

6 3 5 

1 

Fixed. 


15 

White. 

134 

42 

1813 

Howth Peninsula 
in Dublin Bay. 








43 




Howth Harbour. 

East Pier Head. 

53 24 

6 4 

1 

Fixed. 


11 

White. 

37 

ISIS 

Balbriggen Har¬ 

Pier, south side of 

33 36 45 

6 11 

1 

Fixed. 


10 

White. 

66 

35 

1769 

bour 

entrance. 











Drogheda. 

Sandhills, 8. tide of 
Rivet Boyne 

63 43 

6 16 

3 

Fixed. 


• 

On timber 
framings. 

30 

40* 

28 

v - 

1842 

Carlincford.* 

Haulbowllne Rock. 

34 1 

6 5 

2 

Fixed. 


15 

White. 

101 

111 

1823 

I 

I 

G 

L 

Greenore Point. 

St. John's Point. 

64 1 53 

6 7 52 

1 

Revolving- 

Every 43 
seconds. 

9 

White. 

29 

26 

1830 

Dundrum Bay. 

54 13 

3 40 

1 

Revolving. 

One 

minute. 

- * 

White 

with 

02 

• * 

1844 

Ardglau Har 

Inner shore of Har¬ 

54 15 

5 36 

1 

Fixed. 


11 

red bolt. 

18 

. . 

1816 


bour. 








62 



South Rock.* 

South Rock* 

64 23 55 

5 25 31 

1 

Revolving. 

Erfry 

minute 
and half. 

12 

White. 

. , CO 

1797 
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Irish Light- Howe*—continued. 


Name of light 

Place. 

N. 

Latitude. 

W. 

J-ongl- 

tud«. 

*S 

IS 

FI red, 
Intermit¬ 
ting, or 
Revolving. 

Interval 
of Revo¬ 
lution or 
Flash. 

Miles 
seen In 
clear 
Weather. 

Colour Ur 
any Pecu¬ 
liarity of 
Light¬ 
house. 

Height In 
Feeiot 
Lantern, 

ter 

W.KT. 

21C 

of 

Build¬ 

ing. 

i 

r 



0 / * 

o / 1/ 









" 

Donaghadee Hax- 

S. E. Pier Hand. 

64 39 

5 32 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

* 

12 

Grey. 

66 

59 

1836 

Belfast, Lough. 

Hollywood Bank. 

54 39 

5 03 

* 

Fixed. 

- 

- 

* • 

On screw 




Copeland,* 

Small Copeland 7. 

54 4i 44 

5 32 

1 

Fixed. 

_ 

. 

16 


181 

52 

1796 

Lough I-arne. 
Middens.* 

Fairies Point. 

54 51 

5 48 

1 

Fixed. 



11 

White. 

42 


1839 

Malden Hocks, V. 

54 55 47 

5 45 

2 

Fixed. 



13 

Red and 

84 

60 

1828 



and South. 




Fixed. 



14 

white. 

94 

60 

Innlshowen. , 

Don agree Point. 
Imdstrahul 1. 

55 14 

6 56 

2 



13 

White. 

67 


1837 

Innistxahul.* 

53 tO 55 

7 14 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 2 
minutes. 

18 

White, 

167 

26 

1812 

Lough Swilly.* 

Pannet Point. 

05 18 33 

7 38 

1 

Fixed. 

14 ‘ 

White. 

90 

26 

1816 

Tory Island.* 

North Wert Point oi 

55 16 2G 

8 15 


Fixed. 



16 

Scone. 

125 

63 

1832 



Island. 














51 40 

8 50 


Building. 








Kttlybega.* 

St. John's Point. 

54 34 

8 28 


Fixed. 



14 

White. 

104 

41 

1831 

KJINbcthHarbour 

W. side Rotten I. 

54 57 

8 27 

1 

Fixed. 



12 

White. 

67 


1838 


f 

Black Rock, in 

54 18 

8 37 

1 

Fixed. 



13 


74 


1835 

Sligo.* { 

Sligo Bay. 












t 

Oyster Island. 

54 18 

8 33 

2 

Fixed. 

- 

- 

11 

White. 

37 

47 

220 

- - 

1837 

Eagle.* 

On Eagle I. a lar*e 

54 7 

10 6 

2 

Fixed. 

. 

. 

20 

. . 



1 

1 


Rocf, W.S. W. 3 
miles from Errls 
Head. 

N. Point of Glare I. 
In Clew Bay. 












Clare Island.* 

53 50 

9 50 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

• 

27 

White. 

349 

26 

1806 

Innlsgort.* 

Innlsgort I. in Clew 

53 49 

9 41 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

* 

10 

White. 

36 

26 

1827 

Sir no Hoad.* 

Bay. 

On the outermost 

53 23 51 

10 16 24 

2 

One revolv¬ 

Every 2 

15 

White 

104 

73 

1836 



Island, off Slyne 

53 23 40 10 16 22 


ing ; one 

minutes. 

14 

towers. 

96 

73 



Head. 




tixed. 

1 








Summit of Great 

63 7 31 

9 42 22 


Revolving. 

Every 3 

28 

White. 

498 

37 

1817 

t 


Arran I., In Gal¬ 
way Bay. 

Mutton I., off the 




minutes. 






'33 15 H 

9 3 26 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

. 

10 

White. 

33 

26 

1817 



Town of Galway. 








White/ 



§ 

■ Loop head.* 

Loophead, N. side 
or entrance to 

58 33 39 

9 56 

1 

Fixed. 

- 

- 

22 

269 

49 

1802 

£ 


Hirer Shannon. 












*T ' 

KUcrndan. 

Kllcradan Point, In 

52 34 47 

9 48 54 

1 

Fixed. 

* 


16 

White. 

133 

86 

1824 

It 


Hirer Shannon. 










2 

Tarbert. 

On Tarbert Rock, in 

32 36 

9 22 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

. 

13 

Wliiie. 

58 

74 

1834 



Hirer Shannon. 


10 18 










Valentin. 

Cromwell's Fort. 

51 56 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

• 

12 


54 


1811 

SkelJlir.* 

On Skelli* Rocks, 

13 46 10 

10 32 

2 

Fixed. 



25 

White. 

372 

26* 

1826 



7 miles offshore. 







18 


173 

26 


Roancarrlg I. 

On the Island. 

51 39 

9 45 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

• 

12 

White, 

55 


1847 











with 
red belt. 





Rock Island Point,, 

51 28 35 

9 42 31 

I 

Fixed. 

. 

. 

13 

67 

_ 

1843 

... 


North side of on. 
trance. 













LTMA, the capital of Pom, on the west coast of South America, lat. 12° 2' 42" S., 
ion. 77° 7 ; \5 ,f W. Population variously estimated ; but may probably amount to 
from 50,000 to 60,000. 

Callao, the port of Lima, is about 6 miles W. from the latter. The harbour lies 
to the north of a projecting point of land, in the angle formed by the small uninhabited 
island of San Lorenzo. Previously to the emancipation of Peru, and the other ci-devant 
Spanish provinces in the New World, Lima was the grand entrcpCt for the trade of all 
the west coast of South America: but a considerable portion of the foreign trade of Peru 
is now carried on through Buenos Ayres, and the former is also in the habit of import¬ 
ing European goods at second hand from Valparaiso and other ports in Chili. The 
exports from Lima consist principally of silver, which is by far the most important 
article, copper ore, bark, soap, Alpaca wool, &c. Guano is found in large quantities 
on some parts of the coast of Peru, but is principally imported from some small 
islands, opposite to Pisco, where it is found in vast quantities. The great value of 
guano ns a manure is now generally recognised, and it is hardly of less importance 
as an article of commerce, no fewer than 80,000 tons having been imported in 1847. It 
was partly, however, brought from Chili and other parts as well as from Peru; but 
that from the latter is decidedly the best. The imports consist principally of cotton 
stuffs, linens, woollens* and hardware, principally from England; silks, brandy, wine, 
and quicksilver from Spain and France; stock-fish and flour from the United States, 
indigo from Mexico, Paraguay herb from Paraguay, spices, dye-stuffs, &c. Timber 
for the construction Of ships and houses is brought from Guayaquil. The declared 
value of the different articles of British produce and manufacture exported to Peru in 
1846, amounted to 820,585/. 

Monies, Weights t and Measure^ same as those of Spain; for which, see Cadiz. 





liffi ' / 


Account of the different Articles exported from Pern fn I83» *nd 1839, with their Value#. 


Article*. 

Value of Exports in 1838. 


Articles. 


Valve of Exports In 1839. 

Dollars. 

£ sterling. 

Dollan. 

- £ sterling. 

Dollars. £ sterling. 

Doilwi. 

| £ sterling. 

Bark • - 

Bullion and specie - 
Chinchilla skins - 
Copper ore, barilla - 
Copper In ban 
Coiton 

Hides, ox and cow - 
Homs, cow ■ 

Seal skins - 

161,370*0 
6,5411,06* 0 
10,968 0 
108,657 0 

560,*13 0 
18,213 6 

£ t. 

32,874 0 
1,308,412 8 
2,193 12 
21,731 8 

72,042*12 
3,642 15 

* rt. 
50,327 4 
6,554,141 0 
11,016 0 
91,089 0 
14,637 0 
571,800 2 
6,859 O 
320 0 
656 4 

£ *■ 
10,065 10 
1,310,828 4 
2,203 4 
18,217 16 
2,!)27 8 
74,360 1 
1,371 16 
64 0 
111 6 

Saltpetre, nitrate 
of soda 

Sugar • 

Tin - - 

Wool, Vicunna- 
Sheep's • 
Alpaca - 

Total 

$ d. £ t. 

259,220 0 51,844 0 

52,150 0 10,450 0 

78,312 4 15.G62 10 

352,602 4 70,520*10 
114,825 0 22.965 0 

• d. 
299,152 0 

ftiSI 

752 2 
*52,032 C 
597,650 C 

£ i. 

59,830 8 

ttft! 

i60 9 
fl 50,406 S 

1 79,530 0 

8,061,598 6 1,612,318 1$ 

8,164,349 4 

i| 1,63*669 IS 


LIME (Ger. Kalk ; Fr. Chaux ; It, Calcina, Calce ; Sp. Co/; Rue. hwest), an earthy 
substance of a white colour, moderately hard, but which is easily reduced to powder, 
either by sprinkling it with water or by trituration. It has a hot burning taste, and in 
some measure corrodes and destroys the texture of those animal bodies to which it is 
applied. Specific gravity, 2*3. Calcium, the metallic basis of lime, was discovered by 
Sir H. Davy. 

There are few parts of the world in which lime does not exist. It is found purest in 
limestone, marble, and chalk. None of these substances is, however, strictly speaking, 
lime; hut they are all easily converted into it by a well-known process; that is, by 
placing them in kilns or furnaces constructed for the purpose, and keeping them for 
some time in a white heat,— a process called the burning of lime,—( Thomson's 
Chemistry .) . 

The use of lime as mortar in building, has prevailed from the earliest antiquity, and Is nearly 
universal. It is also very extensively used In this country, and in an inferior degree In some parts of the 
Continent and of North America, as a manure to fertilise l^nd. But it is a curious fact that the use of 
limo as a manure is entirely a European practice; and that its employment in that way has never been 
bo much as dreamed of in any part of Asia or Africa. Lime is of much importance in the arts, as a flux 
In the smelting of metals, in the shape of chlorate in bleaching, in tanning, Sic. Lime and limestones 
may bo cariied and landed coastwise without any customs document whatever. Its consumption in this 
country is very great. 

LIME (Fr. Citronier ; Ger. Citrone ; Hind. Neemho ), a species of lemon ( Citrus 
medico , var. 8 C.), which grows in abundance in most of the West India islands, and 
is also to be met with in some parts of France, in Spain, Portugal, and throughout 
India, &c. • The lime is smaller than til* lemon, its rind is usually thinner, and its 
colour, when the fruit arrives at a perfect state of maturity, is a fine bright yellow. It 
i's uncommonly juicy, and its flavour is esteemed superior to that of the lemon; it is, 
besides, more acid than the latter, and to a certain degree acrid. * 

LINEN (Ger. Linnen, Leinwand ; Du. Lynwaat ; Fr. Toile ; It. Tela, Panno, lino ; 
Sp. Lienza, Tela de lino ; ltus. Polotno), a species of cloth made of thread of flax or 
hemp. The linen manufacture has been prosecuted in England for a very long period ; 
but though its progress has been considerable, particularly of late years, it has not been 
so great as might have been anticipated. This is partly, perhaps, to be ascribed to the 
efforts that have been made to bolster up and encourage the manufacture in Ireland and 
Scotland, and partly to the rapid growth of the cotton manufacture—fabrics of cotton 
having to a considerable extent supplanted those of linen. 

In 1698, both houses of parliament addressed his Majesty (William III.), represent¬ 
ing that the progress of the woollen manufacture of Ireland was such as to prejudice 
that of this country; and that it would be for the public advantage, were the former dis¬ 
couraged, and the linen manufacture established in its stead. His Majesty replied,—“ I 
shall do all that in me lies to discourage the woollen manufacture in Ireland, and encourage 
the linen manufacture, and to promote the trade of England 1” We may remark, by 
the way, that nothing can be more strikingly characteristic of the illiberal and erroneous 
notions that were then entertained with respect to the plainest principles of. public 
economy, than this address and the answer to it. But whatever the people of Ireland 
might think of their sovereign deliberately avowing his determination to exert himself to 
crush a manufacture in which they had begun to make some progress, government had 
no difficulty in prevailing upon the legislature of that country to second their views, by 
prohibiting the exportation of all woollen goods from Ireland, except to England, where 
prohibitory duties were already laid on their importation ! It is but justice, however, 
to the parliament and government of England, to state that they have never discovered, 
any backwardness to promote the linen trade of Ireland; which, from the reign of Wil¬ 
liam III. downwards, has been the object‘of regulation and encouragement. Itmay, 
indeed, be doubted whether the regulations have been always the most judicious that 
might have been devised, and whether Ireland has really gained any thing by the forced, 
extension of the manufacture. Mr. Young and Mr. Wakefield, two of .the. highest 
authorities as to all matters connected with Ireland, contend that the spread of the linen 
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LINEN. 


manufacture has not really been advantageous. And it seems to be sufficiently esta¬ 
blished, that though the manufacture might not have been so widely diffused, it would 
have been in a sounder and healthier stale, had it been less interfered with. 

Bounties. — Besides premiums and encouragements of various kinds, bounties were 
granted on the exportation of Jinen for a very long period previously to 1830. In 
J 829, for example, notwithstanding it had then been very much seduced, the bounty 
amounted to about 800,OCX)/., or to nearly one seventh part of the entire real or declared 
value'of the linen exported that year 1 It is not easy to imagine a greater abuse. A 
bounty of this sort, instead of promoting the manufacture, rendered those engaged in 
it comparatively indifferent to improvements; and though it had been otherwise, 
* what is to be thought of the policy of persisting for more than a century in supplying 
the foreigner with linens for less then they cost ? We have not the least doubt that 
were the various sums expended in well-meant but useless attempts to force this 
manufacture, added together,.with their accumulations at simple interest, they would be 
found sufficient to yield an annual revenue, little, if at all, inferior to the entire value 
of the linens we now send abroad. And after all, the business never began to do 
any real good, or to take firm root, till the manufacture ceased to be a domestic one, 
and was carried on principally in mills, and by the aid of machinery, a change which 
the old forcing system tended to counteract. The only real and effectual legislative 
encouragement the manufacture has ever met with, has been the reduction and repeal 
of the duties on flax and hemp, and the relinquishing of the absurd attempts to force 
their growth at home. 

Spinning by the hand is now nearly unknown in Ireland, and the manufacture has dis¬ 
appeared from several parts of the country, where it had been largely introduced, leaving 
those who were partially dependent on it for subsistence, in a very depressed state. On 
the whole, however, there can be no tlouht that the introduction of the factory system 
will be, in the end, most advantageous. Belfast has long been the great seat of the ma¬ 
nufacture in Ireland, and there it is carried on in large factories furnished with the best 
machinery, and conducted on the most approved principle. In 1841, there were in 
the town and its immediate vicinity, 25 steam mills for spinning linen yarn, one of 
which employed 800 hands. In 183.5, the exports of linen goods from Belfast, 
amounted to 53,881,000 yards of the value of 2,6*91,000/. According to the official 
returns, there were in Ireland, in 1838, 40 flax-mills employing in all, 9,017 hands. 

The total average export of linens from Ireland during the 3 years ending with 1825, 
was 51,947,413 yards, of which 49,031,073 came to this country ; the exports to all 
other parts being only 2,916,340. Since 1825, the trade between Ireland and Great 
Britain has been placed on the footing of a coasting trade; and linens being exported 
and imported without any specific entry at the Custom-house, no account is kept of 
their quantity and value. 

Scotch Linen Manufacture .— In 1727, a Board of Trustees was pstablislved in Scot¬ 
land for the superintendence and improvement of the linen manufacture. It is not easy 
to suppose that the institution of this Board could of itself have been of any material 
. service ; but considerable bounties and premiums being at the same time given on the 
production and exportation of linen, the manufacture went on increasing. Still, how¬ 
ever, iCdid not increase so fast as cotton and some others, which have not received any 
adventitious support, until machinery began to be extensively employed in the manu¬ 
facture ; so that it is very doubtful whether the influence of tlx? bounty lias been so 
great as it would at first sight appear to have been. The regulations as to the manu¬ 
facture, after having been long objected to by those concerned, were abolished in 1822 ; 
and the bounties have now ceased. We subjoin 


An Account of the Quantity and Value o f the Liuen Cloth manufactured and stamped for Sale in Scot- 
laud during the Ten Years ending with 1822, being the latest Period to which it can be made up. 


Years. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Average 
Price 
per Yard. 

Years. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Average 
Price 
per Yard. 

ISIS 

19,799,1161 

£ s. d 

977,588 1 74 

1, 8 .5,574 16 10J 

d. 

11 *8. 

1818 

51,285,100} 

£ *■ <1. 
1,253,528 8 04 

d. 

9-6 

1314 

26 , 126 , 620 } 

110 

1819 

29,314.128} 

1,157,923 4 11 

9-4 

1315 

52,056.015} 

1,40.1,766 15 2 

10 ; 5 

1820 

26,259,01 H 

1,038,708 18 5} 

9-4 

1816 

86,118,015} 

1,086,671 1 11 ] 

9 4 

1821 

30,473,461} 

1,232,038 1 6 43 

9 7 

1817 

88,784,967} 

1,092,689 8 8 l 

91 

1822 

36,268,630} 

1,396,295 19 11} 

9-2 


This account Is not, however, of much use. The stamp was only affixed to linon on which a bounty 
was paid, that is, on linen intended for exportation. Linen manufactured for home use, or intended for 
private sale, was not stamped. — ( Headrick's Survey qf Forfar, p. 50C.) 


Dundee is the grand seat of the Scotch linen manufacture; and its progress there 
during the last few years has been so extraordinary, that the following details in respect 
to it may not be unacceptable. 

'lire manufacture appears to have been introduced into Dundee some time towards the 
beginning of last century ; but, for a lengthened period, its progress was comparatively 
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slow. In 1 745 only 74 tons of flax were imported, without any hemp ; the shipments 
of linen cloth during the same year being estimated at about 1,000,000 yards, no men¬ 
tion being made either of sail-cloth or bagging. In 1791, the imports of flax amounted 
to 9,444 tons, and those of hemp to 299 tons; the exports that year being 7,842,000 
yards linen, 280,000 yards sail-cloth, and 65,000 do. bagging. From this period the 
trade began to extend itself gradually, though not rapidly. Previously to the peace of 
1815, no great quantity of machinery was employed in spinning; but about this period, 
in consequence, partly and principally, of the improvement of machinery, and its exten¬ 
sive introduction into the manufacture, and partly of the greater regularity with which 
supplies of the raw material were Obtained from the Northern powers* the trade began 
rapidly to increase. Its progress has, indeed, been quite astonishing; the imports offlax 
and hemp having increased from about 3,000 tons in 1814 to 15,000 tons in 1830, and 
40,000 tons in 1845, of which at least 30,000 tons were spun by the mills in the town, 
the rest being spun in the vicinity. The value of the exports of manufactured goods 
and yarn, from Dundee, amounts at present (1847) to from J,600,000/. to 1,700,000/. a 
year. We beg to subjoin 


An Account of the Quantities of the different Varieties of Linen Goods exported from Dundee durtn g 
each of the Four Years ending with 1845. 


Linens. 

1831. 

1835. 

1844. 

1845. 

O'.naburgs - . - - - 

Sheetings - 

Cotton nagging .... 

Sundries - 

SaiUldth - 

.Socking - 

Dowlas - - - - - 

Sundries - - 

Totals 

Piece*. 

9f.,957 

1 X1,660 

05,592 

7,395 
78,208 
45,893 
40,915 
11,550 

Piece*. 

139,4.50 

165,959 

80,158 

1*2,511 

103,010 

57,177 

46,733 

13,709 

Piece*. 

78,816 

268,345 

10,6*4 

16,009 

118,*04 
174.759 
82,987 
24,887 

Piece*. 

77.629 

881,904 

952 

28,886 

160,861 

132,317 

73,131 

89,230 

471,230 

618,707 

_774,591 

784,910 


For some farther details as to the late extraordinary progress made by Dundee, the 
reader is referred to the art. Docks. 

It is not easy to give any satisfactory explanation of the wonderful progress of the 
linen manufacture at Dundee. Something must be ascribed to the convenient situation 
of the port for obtaining supplies of the raw material; and more, perhaps, to the manu¬ 
facture having been long established in the towns and villages of Strathmore, the Carse 
of Gowrie, and the northern parts of Fife, of which Dundee is the emporium. But these 
circumstances do not seem adequate to explain the superiority to which she has recently 
attained in this department; and, however unphilusophical it may seem, we do not 
really know that we can ascribe it to any thing else than a concurrence of foitunate 
accidents. Nothing, in fact, is so difficult to explain as the superiority to which 
certain towns frequently attain in particular departments of industry, without apparently 
possessing any peculiar facilities for carrying them on. But from whatever causes their 
pre-eminence may arise in the first instance, it is very difficult, when once they have 
attained it, for others to come into competition with them. They have, on their side, 
established connections, workmen of superior skill and dexterity in manipulation, im¬ 
proved machinery, &c. Recently, indeed, the advantages in favour of old establish¬ 
ments have been, to a considerable extent, neutralised by the prevalence of combinations 
amongst their workmen; but it is to be hoped that means may be devised fof“obviating 
this formidable evil. 

Value of the Manufacture. Number of Persons employed. — There are no means by 
which to form an accurate estimate of the entire value of the linen manufacture of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Dr. Colquhoun estimated it at 15,000,000/.; but there cannot 
be the shadow of a doubt that this estimate was, at the time, absurdly exaggerated. In 
the last edition of this work we estimated the annual value of the manufacture at 
7,500,000/.* But it has increased very rapidly in the interval, principally through the 
great extension of the exports to France, and its value is at present (1847) certainly 
not under, if it do not exceed, 10,000,000/. or 12,000,000/. But taking it at the former 
amount, and setting aside a third part of this sum for the value of the raw material, and 
another third for profits, wages of superintendence, wear and tear of capital, coal, &c., we 
have 3,333,000/. to be divided as wages among those employed in the manufacture. And 
supposing each individual to e^rn, at an average, 24/. a year, the total number employed 
would be about 133,000. It may be thought, perhaps, that 247. is too low an estimate for 
wages; and such, no doubt, would be the case, were not Ireland taken into the average. 
But as many persons are there employed in the manufacture at very low wages,, we 
believe that 241. is not very far from the mean rate.f 

* Sir F.M. Eden estimated the entire value of the linen manufacture of Great Britain, in 1800, at 
2,000.000/,--( Treatise on Insurance, p. 76.) 

t A great number of persons in Ireland arc only partly employed in the manufacturet but the above 
estimate supposes that the 133,000 Individuals arc wholly employed in it. 
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The rapid Increase in the exports of linen goods Mid yarn, especially the latter, to 
France (see, for an account of this increase, the art. Have*), though latterly they 
hare declined, k wholly a consequence of their comparative cheapness in this country, 
occasioned by our superior and cheaper machinery. And if the French really 
wish to rival us in this department of industry, they should endeavour, by reducing 
or repealing the oppressive duties on iron and machinery imported into France (which 
would, of course, proportionally reduce the cost of spinning mills and power-loom 
factories), to place their manufacturers and spinners on something like the same 
footing as ours. In this way they might, perhaps, have some.chance of rivalling 
us; but the attempts that have recently been madfe to bolster up the manufacture by 
means of duties, must necessarily foil; and will have no effect but to perpetuate 
exploded practices and to promote the trade of smuggling. 

Our exports of linen goods are also increasing to most other countries, as well as to 
France; and we are gaining on the Germans in most markets that are equally 
accessible to both. Hence the decrease of late years in the. export of linens from 
Hamburg.—(See Hamburg.) 

The improvement in the manufacture of damasks and table linen generally, which 
is principally carried on in Dunfermline and Kirkcaldy, has been quite os striking as in 
the other departments of the trade, especially since the introduction of the Jacquard 
mounting. In fact, table linen is now shipped from this country for Germany ; so that 
the duty of 10 per cent, on the importation of German damasks and such like fabrics 
might be reduced or. repealed without the measure having any injurious influence 
over the manufacture. 

Consumption of Foreign Linens. — It will be seen from the returns of the imports and 
entries of foreign linens for the 4 years ending with 1644, given on page 688., that 
the consumption of foreign linens in this country is quite inconsiderable; the real or 
declared value of those entered for home consumption, in 1844, could hardly amount to 
40,0001. 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the Linen Manufactures and Linen Yarn exported from the 
U. Kingdom in 1845, specifying the Countries to which the same were exported, and the Quantities 
and Values of those sent to each.____ 


Countries to which exported. 

Linens entered by the 
Vard. 

Thread, 
Tapes, and 
Nmall Wares. 

Linen Yarn. 

Total 

I >i'dared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Russia ... 

Sweden 

Norway ... 

Denmark ... 

Prussia ... 

Hanover ... 

Ihlchy of Oldenhurgh - - 

Hanseatic Towns 

Holland 

Belgium ... 

France • 

Portugal Proper 

Azores - • 

M aAelra 

Spain and the Balearic Islands - 
Canaries 

Gibraltar 

Italy and the Italian Islands 

Malta « 

Ionian Islands 

Morva and Greek Islands 

Turkey . - « 

Syria and Palestine 

Algiers and Morocco - 
Western Coast of Africa 

Cane of Good Hope • 

Cape Verde Islands - - 

St. Helena and Ascension Islands • 

Mauritius . 

British Territories in the East Indies 

Sumatra, Java, and other Islands of th 
Indian Setts 

Philippine Islands 

British Settlements In Australia - 
South Sea Islands 

British North American Colonies - 
British West Indies - 

Cufca and other foreign West Indian Colonies 
United Btates of America 

Mexico ... 

New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador 
Brazil - - 

States of the Rio de la Plata 
(Will ... 

Peru and Bolivia 

The Channel Islands - * 

Total 

Yard*. 

14,5 ,5 
1,607 
168,341 
11,180 
8,833 
51.799 
8,GO" 
2,498,655 
556,426 
117,978 
2,566,084 
741,542 
6.302 
21,732 
2,411,586 
177,047 
756,588 
1,634,217 
148,746 
15,743 
6,272 
452,648 
6,385 
15,120 
2,700 
63,971 
684,784 
1.613 
15,171 
180,606 
1,990,282 

206,975 

30,064 

259,991 

1,674,596 

120,370 

4,361,516 

9.933,193 

1 2,466,221 
10,037,986- 
26,127,990 
3,996,495 
2,440,504 
7,989,598 
1,098,664 

1.175.503 

1.326.504 
451,306 

£ 

671 

63 

6,116 
294 
378 
116 
165 
82,838 
19,293 
6,412 
104,4 tO 
16,910 
261 
812 
99,527 
6,789 
23,875 
80,1*0 
7,801 
900 
321 
14,705 
188 
719 
130 
2,167 
19,820 
20 
643 
6,721 
59,836 

8,451 

1,470 

11,975 

50,197 

8,187 

133,645 

229*365 

60,657 

807,573 

868,015 

170,350 

66,408 

209,466 

34,740 

49,447 

61 *580 
20,478 

£ 

3,180 

88 

2,012 

630 

126 

” 86,091 
11,629 
6,385 

409 

15 

10 * 

1,057 

8 

1,132 

2,537 

105 

499 

107* 

462 

1 * 

25 

245 

1,448 

io’ 

1 ,22? 

78 

252* 

1,463 

60 

19,767 

3,256 

403 

6,073 

48,204 

415 

412 

3,548 

1,031 

333 

670 

280 

Lb*. 

4,726 

7,666 

7,405 

21,626 

15,010 

12,944 

3*834,077 

4,188,536 

1,053,460 

9,163,188 

4,347 

3*G48,608 

1,036 

394,031 

890,614 

375 

3,660 

316 

7,823 

1 ,2G2 

620 

390 

187 

200 

54,269 

4,024 

£ 

613 

583 

345 

941 

662 

578 

*221,918 
149,461 
, 60,893 
414,550 
296 

*171,987 

30 

22,172 

42,645 

15 

100 

25 

394 

95 

1 » 2 
59 

1 6 

17 

8,342 

197 

£ 

4,364 

•734 

8,183 

I, 865 
1,006 

693 

105 

390,850 

160,283 

63,690 

617,199 

17,421 

461 

842 

274,671 

6,827 

47,179 

125,282 

7,921 

J. 559 
453 

15,661 

188 

1 720 
155 
2,3X2 

81,248 

20 

653 

6,731 

61,158 

8,629 
1,470 
12,447 
61,742 
8,247 
153,371 
232,047 
61,060 
313,663 
918,561 
170,992 
„ 66,820 
213,004 
35,751 
49,660 
62,250 
20,758 

&8,40l,670 

1,830,784 1 

205*586 

23.288,725 

1 ,060,566 

~4,096,956 


Regulations at to the Linen Manufacture . — Any periton, native or foreigner, may, without paying any 
thing, set up lu any place, privileged or not, corporate or not,any branch of the linen manufacture ; and 
foreigners practising the same shall, on taking the oath of allegiance, &c., be entitled to all the privileges 
of natural born subjects-(15 Cha. 2. c. 15.) 

Persons affixing stamps to foreign linens in imitation of the stamps affixed to those of Scotland or 
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Ireland, shall forfeit 5/. for each offence ; and persons exposing to sale or packing up any foreign linens 
43 the manufacture of Great Britain or Ireland, shall forfeit the same and W. for each picco of linen so 
exposed to sale or packed up. —<17 Geo 2. c. 80.) ... 

Any person stealing to the value of lOi. any linen, woollen, silk, or cotton go ode, whilst exposed during 
any stage of the manufacture in any building, field, or other place, shall, upon conviction, pe liable at the 
discretion of the court to be transported beyond seas for life, or for any term not less Ilian 7 years, or to 
be imprisoned for any term not exceeding A year#, and, if a malo, to be once, twice, or thricepublicly or 
privately whipped, as the court shall think fit. —(7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 29. § 14.) 

LIQUORICE (Ger. Susshoiz ; Fr. RSglisse, Racine douce ; It. Regolizia , Logorizia, 
Liquirizia ; Sp» llegaliz Orozuz), a perennial plant ( Glycirrkiza glabra ), a native of tlte 
south of Europe, but cultivated to some extent in England, particularly at Mitcham in 
Surrey. Its root, which is its only valuable part, is long, slender, fibrous, of a yellow 
colour, and when fresh very juicy. The liquorice grown in England is fit for use at 
the end of 3 years; the roots, when taken up, are either immediately sold to the brewers* 
druggists, or to common druggists, by whom they are applied to different purposes, or 
they are packed in sand, like carrots or potatoes, till wanted. 

LIQUORICE JUICE ( Succus Liquoritioe), popularly bUtck sugar, the inspissated 
juice of the roots just mentioned. Very little of this extract is prepared in Britain, by 
far the larger part of our supply being imported from Spain and Sicily. The juice 
obtained by crushing the roots in a mill, and subjecting them to the press, is slowly boiled 
till it becomes of a proper consistency, when it is formed into rolls of a considerable 
thickness, which are usually covered with bay leaves. This is the state in which we 
import it. Most part of it is afterwards redissolved, purified, and cost into small cylin¬ 
drical rolls of about the thickness of a goose quill, when it is called refined lujuorice. It 
is then of a glossy black colour, brittle, having a sweet mucilaginous taste. 1$ is used 
in the materia medica , particularly in coughs, colds, &c. —( Thomson's Chemistry ; Thomson's 
Dispensatory.) 

The imports in 1840 and 1841 amounted, at an average, to 7,123 cwt. a year. The 
oppressive duty of 31. 15s. a cwt., with which it was loaded do#n to 1842, was reduced 
in the course of that year to 27s. Gd. (See Tariff.) 

LISBON, the capital of Portugal, situated on the north bank of the river Tagus, 
the observatory of the fort being in lat.^8° 42' 24" N., Ion. 9° 5' 50" W. Population 
about 240,000. 


Port — The harbour, or rather road, of Lisbon is one of the finest In the world, and the quays are at once 
comonient and beautiful Fort St Julian marks the northern eutrarce of the Tagus. It is built on a 
steep projecting rock. There is a light-house in the centre, 120 feet above the level of the sea At the 
mouth of the Tagus are two largo banks, called fhe North and South CacJiops. There arc two channels 
for entering the river ; the north or little, and the south or great channel, exhibited in the subjoined 
plan On the middle of the South Cathop, about 1$ mile from Fort St Julian, Is the Buglo fort and 
light-house, the latter being G6 feet in height The least depth of water in the north channel on the bar 
is 4 fathoms, and in the south, 6. The only danger in entering the port arises from the strength of the 
tide , the ebb running down at the rate of 7 miles an hour, and after heavy rams, when there is a great 
deal of fresh water in the river, the difficulty of entering is considerably augmented. When, at suck 
periods, there is a strong wind trom the sea, there is a complete break all over the bar; vessels moor up 
and down the river with open hawse to the southward In some parts they may come within 200 yards 
of the shore, being guided by tho depth of water, wnicli, from nearly 20 fathoms in mid-channel, shoals 
gradually to the edge. 



References to Plan.— A, Fort St. Julian and Hght-house. 
rena look-out house. D, Belem Castle. E, Point Cassilhas. 
one, mark the north channel. 


B, Bugio fort and light-house. C, Barca- 
F G, Buglo Fort and Sugar IfOif Hl{l in 
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Ttade, fyc. — Lisbon is one of the best situated commercial cities of Europe. But 
notwithstanding this circumstance, the excellence of the port, and the command of the 
navigation of the Tagus, her commerce is comparatively trifling. The despotism, in¬ 
tolerance, and imbecility of the government have weighed down all the energies of the 
nation. The law and police being alike bad, there is no adequate security. Assassin¬ 
ation is very frequent. Industry of all sorts is, in consequence, paralysed; and since 
the emancipation of. Brazil, commerce has rapidly declined. Formerly Lisbon had 
about 400 ships, of from 300 to 600 tons burden, employed in the trade with South 
America. But at present there arc not above 50 ships belonging to the port engaged 
in foreign trade; and, of these, the average burden does not exceed 150 tons I The 
produce of Portugal sent to foreign cdlintries, is almost entirely conveyed to its 
destination in foreign ships. The trade between Lisbon and Cork is, we believe, the 
only exception to this; it being principally carried on in Portuguese vessels, which take 
salt from St. Ubcs, and bring back butter in return. About 200 small craft belong to 
the city, which are exclusively employed in the coasting trade. 

There are neither price currents, shipping lists, nor official returns of any kind, 
published in Lisbon. The principal exports are lemons and oranges — which, however, 
ore very inferior to those of Spain; wine, particularly Lisbon and Caleavella; wool, oil, 
tanned hides, woollen caps, vinegar, salt, cork, &c. Besides colonial produce, the prin¬ 
cipal imports consist of cotton, woollen, and linen goods; hardware, earthenware, dried 
fish, butter, corn, cheese, timber and deals, hemp, &c. 


Money/. — Accounts are kopt in rees, 1,000 of which = l 
tnllrec. In the notation of ac< aunts the milrccs .ire separated 
from the rc*n by a evos*e^ c\ pher (0), and the inttreea from the 
millions by a co'on : thus, Ils. 2.700 0 500 = 2,700 milrees 
and 500 rccs. 

The cruvado of exchange, or old cm ado, — 400 roes ; the 
flew cru-ado = 180 rocs; the testoon = 100 rocs j and the 
vlnten or vintiin = 20 ree*. 

The gold piece of <1,400 roes 3 = 35*. llrf. sterling: the gold 
crusade = 2*. 3d. ; and the milre«*. valued in sold, = 67kd. 
Sterling. It appears, however, from assays made at the 
London mint, in 1812, on modern silver crusados, that the 
average value of the inllree in sitocr may lie estimated at COd. 
or 5*. sterling. 

Weights and Measures. — The commercial weights are, 8 
ounces — 1 marc; 2 marcs = 1 pound or arrarel; 22 pounds 
= t Errol ; 4 arrohasss 1 quintal; lOlllhs. orarratol* of Por¬ 
tugal = 101*10 Ills, avoirdupois =■ 45*805 kdog. = l)4"7ol lbs. 
of Hamburg =a 02*111.8 lbs. of Amsterdam. 

Tlte principal measure for corn, salt, Ac. Is the tpoyo, di¬ 
vided into 15 fanegas, 30 ahiuilrcs, 240 quartos, -480 selemis, 
&c. The nroyo =3 23*03 Wim heater buslu-ls. 

Thejirlnoipal liquid measure is ti e Altitude, d vided Into 2 
jaites, 12 canadas, or 4.8 quartellos; 18 aimmles = 1 bard ; 
2 fi alimidcs as I pipe ; 62 almudes = l tom-lads, The almnde 
= 4*37 English wine gallons; and the tonelaila = 227$ ditto. 

A pipe of Lisbon is estimated b> the Custom-house (British) 
at MO gallons j and this pipe is supposed to be 31 almudes. 


A pipe of port Is 1G8 gallons, divided into 21 almudes of 
Oporto. 

Of measures of length, 2 pen ss 3 pal in os = 1 covadn, or 
cubit; 1 «| covados ss I vara; 2 varan ss 1 br.inCa. The po 
or foot = 12*011 English inches ; 100 feet of Portugal as 10i*8 
English Let; the vara = 43*2 English inches. 

1*or freight a last is reckoned at 4 pipes of oil or wine, 4 
chests of sugar, 4,000 lhs. of tobacco, 3,til>0 lbs. of shumne. 

Hut from one place in Portugal to another, a tonel.ida is 
reckoned at 52 almuch.* of liquids, or 54 almudes of dry goods. 

(’oflee is sold per nrraba ; cotton, Indigo, and pepper, 
per lb.; oil, per almnde; wine, per pipe; coin, per alquUVe ; 
salt, per moyo. . 

Ajrain, seed, fish, wcol, and timber are sold on board. 

Vi'eights and long measures arc the same throughout Por¬ 
tugal ; but there Is a great discrepancy In the measures of ca¬ 
pacity. The uhnude and alqitidre, at the principal places, are 
in English measures ns fullows: — 

Lisbon - Almnde as 5*37 gall. Eng. wine measure 

— . Alquidre =3*07 — Winch, measure 

Oporto * Alrnude = til — wine measure 

- Alquidre 3* — Winih. measure 

Faro * Alinude is 4} — wine measure 

Faro - Alquidre = 3| — Winch, measure 

Figulera • Alinude = 5? — vine measure 

— - Alquidre = 3$ — Winch, measure 

Vianna - Alinude = bj — wine measure 

— • Alquidre = 3j — Wnu h. measure. 


• Ihtnk of Lisbon. — This establishment was founded In 1822. Its capital consists of about 700,000/. 
sterling, divided into 7,000 shares. The shareholders are not liable beyond the amount of their shares. 
The bank discounts bills not having more than SUnonths to run, at 5 per cent. Its dividends, at an 
average of the 3 years ending with 1831, were nbounS per cent. It enjoys the singular but valuable pri¬ 
vilege of having its claims on all estates paid oft' in full, provided the estate amounts to so much ; other 
creditors being obliged to content themselves with a division of the residue, if there be any. 


Port Regulations, — All vessels entering the Tagus are ob- 

K to come to anchor oil' iiclem Castle, uhere thrre is an 
I at which they must he entered, their cargoes (Iceland, 
fronft whence they come, and uhuitur the cargo be intended 
to bn landed In 1 ishrm or not: if not, the master applies for 
u franqutu,” that Is, for leave to remain 8 days in the port for 
the purpose of disposing of the cargo or of departing with it. 
Tw* Custom-house officers are then sent on hoard, and if the 
cargo is to be discharged at Lisbon, the vessel proceeds to the 
Custom-house, when the master makes entry, delivering the 
manifest ami bills of Jading attached to the lertificuto ni the 
Portuguese consul, at the port of lading, In order to identify 
the cargo. The officers put on hoard at llelem are then 
relieved by 2 others, who remain until the vessel be discharged 
and visited by the Custom house searcher. The port dues 
have to be paid In dltFerent offices; but the vessel Is not sub¬ 
ject to any other charges. 

AU goods sent on board for exportation must be accom¬ 
panied by a permit from the Custom-house. When the elear- 
anew are obtained, the papers are presented by the master, or 
the ship's agent, to the authorities at Belem, who deliver the 
signal the vessel U to hoLt when going to sea. 

There U no regular warehousing and bonding system at 
I.isbon. All imported dry goods are allowed to remain In the 
Custom-house stores 2 years, and liquids 6 months, »ithout 
being charged warehouse rent, provided they ate intended for 
consumption, and pay the duties accordingly. Hut if, af er 
that period, they are taken out to be exported, they are charged 
2 l>er cent. duty. 

JV# Charges. — on a foreign ship of 300 tons entering the port 


of Lisbon, with a general or mixed cargo, and denring out with 
the same : — 

Rcet. 

It oval passport - » - 7,2 00 

Pcity expenses on entering at the) 700 


Custom-house, about 
Anchorage - 
Ballast clearance - 
Tonnage, ioO roes per ton 
Lights, 60 reef 
Contribution t 
Petty charges 
Bill of health 


. 500 

• 400 

- 30,0 .0 

,_ - 16,0*10 

Bo ird of Trade - 1,500 

720 
240 


l. 58,260 = 117. Cs. Od. terl. 


Vessels coming with a cargo, or in ballast, and dcpart'ng in 
ballast, pay 200 rees per ton lights, or 4 times as much as if 
they sailed with cargoes. Vessels coming wiih a cargo, and 
sailing with the same cargo, pay no tonnage duty. 

Commission. — The ordinary rates of commission are, on the 
sale of goods, 2 $ per cent.; del credere, 2 $ |>er cent.; on the 
value of goods landed from a vessel put Ung In to effect repairs, 
1 per cent.; on ship's disbursements, 5 per cent. 

Insurances are effected to a trifling amount. There is 1 na¬ 
tional company for effecting insurances; but it eqjoys little 
credit. 

Tares are not regulated hy any certain rule. Those allowed 
are generally those invoiced or marked on the package. — (hie 
Annuofre du Commerce Maritime, p. 290.j Hetty's Cambist j Con¬ 
sul's Answers to Circular Queries, Jj-c.) 


LITERARY PROPERTY. See Books. 

LITHARGE (Ger. Glotte, Gtilte; Du. Gelit ; Fr. Litharge ; It. Litargirio ; Sp. 
Ahnartaga , Litarjirio ; Rus. Glet; Lat. Liihargyrium ), an oxide of lead in an imperfect 
state of vitrification. Most of the lead met with in commerce contains' silver, from a 
Few grains to 20 ounces or more in the fodder : when the quantity is sufficient to pay 
the expense of separation, it is refined ; that is, the metal is exposed to a high heat, 
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passing at the same tirfre a current of air over the surface : the lead is thus oxidised and 
converted into litharge , while the silver, remaining unchanged, is collected at the end of 
the process. —( Thomson's Chemistry , fyc. ) Litharge is used for various purposes in the 
arts, by potters, glass makers, painters, &c. 

LOADSTONE (Ger. Magnet; Du. Magneet; Fr .Aimant; It. Calamita; Sp./man; 
Rus. Magnit; Lat. Magnes ). M. Haiiy observes, that the ores in which the iron contains 
the least oxygen without being engaged in other combinations, form natural magnets; 
and he calls the loadstones of commerce, which are found in considerable masses in 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, Spain, Italy, China, Siam, the Philippine Isles, Corsica, * 
and Ethiopia, oxidtdated iron. The loadstone is characterised by the following pro¬ 
perties: — A very strong action on the magnetic needle. Specific gravity 4 *2457. Not 
ductile. Of a dark grey colour, with a metallic lustre. — Primitive form, the regular 
octahedron. Insoluble in nitric acid. This singular substance was known to the 
ancients; and they had remarked its peculiar property of attracting iron; but it does not 
appear that they were acquainted with the wonderful property which it also has, of 
turning to the pole when suspended, and left at liberty to move freely. Upon this 
remarkable circumstance the mariner’s compass depends, —* an instrument which gives 
us such infinite advantages over the ancients. It is this which enables the mariner to 
conduct his vessel through vast oceans out of the sight of land, in any given direction ; 
and this directive property also guides the miner in subterranean excavations, and the 
traveller through deserts otherwise impassable. The natural loadstone has also the 
quality of communicating its properties to iron and steel ; and when pieces of steel 
properly prepared are touched, as it is called, by the loadstone, they are denominated 
artificial magnets.—(See Compass.) 

LOBSTER (Fr. Hcrevisse; Lat. Cancer ), a fish of the crab specieB, of which vast 
quantities are consumed in London. 

The minimum size of lobsters offered for sale is fixed by 10 & 11 Will.3. c. 24., at eight Inches from the 
tip of the nose to the end of the middle fin of the tail. No lobsters arc to be taken on the coasts of Scotland 
betweenthe 1st of June and the 1st of September, under a penalty of 5/. The Scllly Islands and the Land’s 
End abound In lobsters, as well as several places on the Scotch shores, particularly about Montrose. 
But tho principal lobster fishery is on the coast of Norway ; whence it is believed about 1,000,000 
lobsters are annually imported into London. Those of Heligoland are, however, esteemed the best; they 
arc of a deeper black colour, and their llesh is firmer than those brought from Norway. Foreign caught 
turbots and lobsters may be imported either in British or foreign vessels free of duty. 

LOCK, LOCKS (Ger. Sehlosser ; Du. Sloten; Fr. Serrures; It. Serrature / Sp. 
Cerraduras , Cerrujos; Rus. Samhi ), a well known instrument, of which there are 
infinite varieties. A great deal of art and delicacy is sometimes displayed in contriving 
and varying the wards, springs, bolts, &c., and adjusting them to the places where 
they arc to be used, and to the occasions of using them. From the various structure 
of locks, accommodated to their different intentions, they acquire various names, as 
stock locks, spring locks, padlocks, &e. Wolverhampton was, at a very early period, 
famous for the superior skill and ingenuity of its locksmiths; but the best locks 
are now made in London and Birmingham. The grand difficulty to be overcome in 
making a lock is to construct it so that it may not be opened by any key except its own, 
nor admit of being picked ; it should also be possessed of sufficient strength and dura¬ 
bility, and not be too complex. Many ingenious contrivances have been proposed for 
the attainment of the desired security, — several of which are possessed of considerable 
merit. We believe, however, that there is none that combines all the principal re¬ 
quisites of a lock in so eminent a degree as “ Chubb’s Detector Lock,” so called from 
the inventor, Mr. Chubb, of Portsca. Common door-locks are now usually inserted in 
the wood, instead of being, as formerly, screwed to it; and when so placed are called 
mortise locks. 

LOGWOOD (Fr. Bo is de Campeche; Ger. Kampescholz; Du. Campecheout; Sp. 
Pah de Campeche ), the wood of a tree ( Ihcmatoxylon Campechianum Lin.), a native of 
America, and which attains the greatest perfection at Campeacliy, and in the West 
Indies. It thrives best in a wet soil, with si large proportion of clay. The logwood 
tree is like the white thorn, but a great deal larger. The wood is hard, compact, 
heavy, and of a deep red colour internally, which it gives out both to water and alcohol. 

It is an article of great commercial importance, being extensively used as a dye wood. 

It is imported in logs, that are afterwards chipped. — (The logwood tree, and the ad¬ 
ventures of those that were formerly engaged in cutting it, are described by Dampier j 
see his Voyages, vol. ii. part 2. p. 56. ed. 1729.) 

The entries for home consumption, at an average of the 3 years ending with 1842, amounted to 
18,713 tons a year. The old duty of 4s. 6 d. a ton on foreign logwood, and of 3s. on that from a British 
plantation, produced, in 1841, 4,409/. 19s. 6 d .; but it was reduced in the following year to 2s. a ton. Of 
27,054 tons of logwood Imported in 1840, 13,594 were from the British West Indies, 9,601 from Mexico, 
and the remainder principally from Hayti and the U. States. Its price in the London market in June, 
1843, was —Jamaica, 6 1. per ton; Honduras, 5/. 5s.; Carapeachy, 8/. 8 s. 

We borrow from, the learned’and able work of Dr. Bancroft, the following curious 
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details with respect to the use of logwood in this country; — “ Logwood seems to have 
been first brought to England soon after the accession of Queen Elizabeth : but the 
various and beautiful colours dyed from it proved so fugacious, that a general outcry 
against its use was soon raised ; and an act of parliament was passed in the 23d year of 
her reign, which prohibited its use as a dye under severe penalties, and not only au¬ 
thorised but directed the burning of it, in whatever hands it might be found within the 
realm ; and though this wood was afterwards sometimes clandestinely used (under the 
feigned name of black wood), it continued subject to this prohibition for nearly 100 
* years, or until the passing of the act 13 & 14 Chas. 2. ; the preamble of which de¬ 
clares, that the ingenious industry of modern times hath taught the dyers of England 
the art of fixing colours made of logwood, alias blackwood, so as that, by experience, 
they are found as lasting as the colours made with any other sort of dyeing wood whatever ; 
and on this ground it repeals so much of the statute of Elizabeth as related to logwood, 
and gives permission to import and use it for dyeing. Probably the solicitude of the 
dyers to obtain this permission, induced them to pretend that their industry had done 
much more than it really had, in fixing the colours of logwood ; most of which, even at 
this time, are notoriously deficient in regard to their durability.”—( On Permanent 
Colours , vol. ii. p. 340.) 

LOUIS D’OR, a French gold coin, first struck in 1640. It was subsequently made 
by the French mint regulations equal to 24 livres, or 1/. sterling. This, however, was 
under-rating it in respect of silver ; and hence, as every one preferred paying his debts 
in the over-valued coin, silver became the principal currency of France, the gold coins 
being either sent to the melting-pot or exported. In Britain, the process was reversed. 
Gold having been, for a lengthened period, over-valued by our mint in respect to silver, 
it became the principal currency of the country. —(See until, p. 304.) 


M. 

MACAO, a sea-port and settlement belonging to the Portuguese, on the island of the 
same name, at the mouth of the Canton river in China, in lat. 22° 12' 45'' N., Ion. 113° 
35' E. The situation of Macao strikingly resembles that of Cadiz. It is built near the 
extremity of a peninsula^projccting from the south-west corner of the island of Macao, to 
which it is joined by a long narrow neck. Across this isthmus, which is not more than 
100 yards wide, a wall is erected, with a gate and guard-house in the middle for the 
Chinese soldiers. The greatest length of the peninsula belonging to the Portuguese, 
from N. E. to S. W., is under 3 miles, and its breadth under | mile. The broadest part, to 
the north of the town, is flat, and of a light sandy soil; but is well cultivated, principally 
by Chinese, and produces all sorts of Asiatic and European culinary vegetables. Pro¬ 
visions are obtained from the Chinese part of the island or from the main land; and when¬ 
ever the Portuguese do any thing to offend the Chinese authorities, the provisions are 
cut off till they are obliged quietly to submit. They are seldom allowed to pass beyond 
the narrow precincts of the territory assigned to them. The population of the peninsula 
may amount to from 12,000 to 13,000, of whom considerably more than half are Chinese. 
The functionaries belonging to the East India, Company’s factory at Canton resided here 
during the whole of the dead season. 

The Portuguese obtained possession of Macao in 1586. It was for a considerable 
period the seat of a great trade, carried on not only with China, but with Japan, Siam, 
Cochin-China, the Philippine Islands, See. ; but for these many years past it has been of 
comparatively little importance, though it is probable, that if it belonged to a more enter¬ 
prising and active people, it might still recover most part of its former prosperity. The 
public administration is vested in a senate composed of the bishop, the judge, and a few 
of the principal inhabitants; but all real authority is in the hands of the Chinese man¬ 
darin resident in the town. 

The Harbour is on the west side of the town, between it and Priest’s Island ; but the water in it not 
being sufficiently deep to admit large ships, they generally anchor in the roads on the other side of the 
peninsula, from 5 to lO miles E.S.E. from the town. AH vessels coming into the roads send their boats 
to the Portuguese Custom-house on the gouth side of the town. 

When a snip arrives among the islands, she is generally boarded by a pilot, who carries her Into 
Macao roads. As soon as she Is anchored, the pilot proceeds to Macao to inform the mandarin of the 
nation she belongs to. If there be any women on board, application must be made to the bishop and 
senate, for leave to send them on shore, as they will not be permitted to proceed to Whampoa in the ship. 
As soon at the mandarin has made the necessary Inquiries, he orders off a river pilot, who brings with 
him a chop or licence to pass the Bocca Tigris, or mouth of the Canton river, and carries the ship to 
Whampoa. 

Trade of Macao. — The Chinese regulations do not permit any vessels, except such as belong to Portu¬ 
guese or Spaniards, of which there are very few, to trade at Macao. But the Portuguese inhabitants lend 
their , names, for a trifling consideration, to such foreigners as wish to be associated with them for the 
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strictly.enforced j but we believe that there has been no instanced this for the last 3 years. 
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Vessels of other nations, if in distress, and not engaged in the contraband trade, are admitted into the 
harbour for repairs, on application to the senate. 


Port Charge*.— The roeaiurement duty paid by Spanish and 
Fortuiruese vessels is moderate. When a vessel has once paid 
tho full amount, and is admitted on the list of registered snips 
belonging to the port (limited by the Chinese to 35), she is 
liable only to a third of the original charges, on every sub¬ 
sequent occasion of tier entering, so long as she continues on 
theieglster. Portuguese vessels from Europe do not possess 
this privilege, unless they be registered as belonging to a 
rn or ad or of M acao. 

The rates of measurement duty, which vary. As at Canton, 
(which see), on three classes of vessels, are the following . 

Tael*. 

1 st. On vessels of 154 covids and upwards, 6 223 per covid. 

2d. — from 120 to 154 3 72 — 

3d. — from 90 to 120 covids 4 — 

These rates are nearly the same as those levied on Canton 
junks, trading with foreign countries, and ought, in fact, to 
tie entirely so. The dimensions are taken and calculated in the 
manner formerly practised at Canton ; but the Chinese, at both 
places, speak not of the covid, but of the chang of LO covids. 
However, as this is only a decimal Increase, it mokes no dif¬ 
ference in the method of calculation. 

The following additional charges, to be calculated on the 
amount of measurement duty, are the same on every class of 
vessels, vl*. 

2 per cent, for Inspectors. 

8 — for diffVrence in weight by the treasury scales. 

10 —. for loss in melting. 

17 — for making sycee- 

Also the sum of 70 taels for tho " public purse,” or hoppo's 
treasury. 

In addition to these, the following are the charges levied by 
the hoppo (collector of customs), or his deputy : — 

On a 1st class vessel from Europe, 250 taels; if belonging 
to Macao or Manilla, 50 taels. 

On a 2d class vessel from Europe, 240 taels; if belonging to 
Macao or Manilla, 40 taels. 

On a 3d olass vessel trom Europe, 170 taels; If belonging tt) 
Macao or Manilla, 30 taels. 

Ships importing rice are exempt from the measurement 
duty, and pay only 50 dollars, as fees to the procurudor of 
Macao and the officers of his department. 

Portuguese vessels from Europe, in addition to the measure¬ 
ment duty, have to pay to the Canton hong merchants a charge, 
termed hy the Portuguese, Hanistagem, or Consoo charge, 
which is usually a matter of specific bargain, varying from 
about 200 dollars on a vessel of 200 tons, to 3,500 dollars and 
upwards on those of 500 tons, anti of larger sizes. 

The charges on goods carried by the inner passage, between 
Canton and Macao, being generally less than those paid on 
goods to and from Whampoa: and the duties levied hy the 
Portuguese, on articles of merchandise Imported by vessels l*o- 
longing to Macao, Itelng very moderate ; the Chinese are often 
led to engage in speculations on board the Macao vessels, the 
risk being so much less than in nativeJtpnks. If the ship 
owners could manage their expenses so as to lie satisfied with 
only the same freight as is charged by Englt-h vessels, it would 
probably induce many more Chinese to make remittances in 
this wav. 

Opium. — The trade in opium Is prohibited at Macao bv the 
Chinese government, as well as throughout the rest of the 
empire. It was, nevertheless formerly carried on to a great 
extent bv the Portuguese moradores. or citizens, to the exclu¬ 
sion of all others, even Portuguese who were not citizens. But 
this restriction having occasioned the decline of the trade, it 
was abolished in 1823, when the senate passed a regulation 
throwing open the trade to all, without distinction, whether 
Portuguese or foreigners ; securing to the latter, “ hospitality 
and the utmost freedom in their speculations." At present, 
however, very little opium is imported, in consequence, it is , 


sold, of the heavy bribes demanded by the Chinese officers, to 
Insure their connivance. The trade u now principally carried 
on at Lin tin, about 30 miles from Macao. 

Import*. — Goods imported pay at the Portuguese Custom¬ 
house a duty of 6 per cent, on a fixed valuation, besides some 
fees, and coolie hire. The following are a few articles «g» 
tracted from the tariff: — 

Valuation, Duty. 
Tael*. Tael*. 

Cotton .... per picul 


Broad cloth, middling 

better than ordinary 
ordinary or course 
Camlets - 

Betel nut ... 

Tin - 

Birds’ nests, 1st sort 
Rattans - - 

Saltpetre, Bengal - 
coast of Goa 

. ,..per 
Opiu 


4 0240 

covid 1-600 0 096 

— 0-800 0-04#* 

— 0-480 0*028 

— 1-280 0-016 

picul 1-200 0*072 

—. 8 0-4 HO 

catty 22-400 1*34t 

picul 1-200 00 J 2 

— 4 2240 

— 1*600 0096 

- - - - — 4 0-210 

imported In Portuguese ships, pays per cliest, drs. loj. 
Do. foreign do. — 15$- 

Gold and silver, whether in coin, in bullion, or manufactured, 
pay on importation, 2 per cent.; except in Spanish vessels 
from Manilla, when the charge Is ljper cent. 

Export* — No duty is levied by the Portuguese on goods ex¬ 
ported from Macao; nor does the Custom-house take any 
cognizance ofthem. 

Duties aiul Charge* on Goods landed at Macao.— Macao is a 
place without any manufactures or commerce of its own. 
Vrices are, in consequence, generally dependent on those ot 
Canton. Money is usually paid at 72 taels per 100 dollars. 

It is a point ot some interest to ascertain the internal duties 
and expensos to which goods landed at Macao are liable, before 
coming into the Chinese purchaser’s hands at Canton. But the 
subject is so Involved in mystery and uncertainty, the charges 
varying according to the quantity of goods laden in one boat, 
&r., that It is scarcely possible to arrive at any accurate inform¬ 
ation respecting it. We believe, however, that the following 
may be considered as a pretty close approximation to the real 
amount of charges incurred on cotton landed at Macao : — 
Portuguese duty, foes, Ac. - - mace, 2—6 per picul. 

Duties and charges on conveyance to 
Canton - - 6-3 

Canton charges, difference of weight, 

brokerage on sale, Ac. - - 8—0 

Total, about taels, 2—6—9 

The duties and charges on conveyance from Macao to Can. 
ton are, for pepper, per picul ... mace, 9—0 

Rattans — • . . 4_5 

Betel nut — ... 4_ 5 

The hoppo’s examiner charges 90 taels per boat of 1,000 
piculs, the largest quantity allowed to be conveyed by a single 
lioat; but the same charge of 90 taels is levied, although tho 
boat should only contain 100 piculs. 

The duty on exporting goods from Canton to Macao is In 
some cases less, m other cases greater, than the Whampoa 
duty. Thus, nankeens to Macao pay 2 dollars per 100 less than 
to Whampoa. Most descriptions of silk piece goods also uay 
less duty. On the other hand, tea, paper, China ware, Ac. pay 
a higher duty to Macao than to Whampoa. r 

For details as to the Weights, Measures, dfc. used at Macao, 
see Canton. 

For further particulars, see Hamilton's East India Gazetteer, 
art. Macao ; Mithurn's Orient. Com.; and the Anglo-ChincH 
Kalendar and Companion to the Almanac, Macao, 1832. 


MACCARONI, a species of wheaten paste formed into long, slender, hollow 
tubes, used amongst us dressed with cheese, and in soups, broths, &c. 

Maccaroni is the same substance as vermicelli; the only difference between them 
being that the latter is made into smaller tubes. Both of .them are prepared in the 
greatest perfection in Naples, where they form the favourite dish of all classes, and the 
principal food of the bulk of the population- The flour of the hard wheat (grano duro') 
imported from the Black Sea is the best suited for the manufacture of maccaroni. 
Being mixed with water, it is kneaded by means of heavy wooden blocks wrought by 
levers, till it acquires a sufficient degree of tenacity; it is then forced, by simple pres¬ 
sure, through a number of holes, so contrived that it is formed into hollow cylinders. 
The name given to the tubes depends on their diameter ; those of the largest size being 
maccaroni, the next to them vermicelli, and the smallest fedelini. At Genoa, and 
some other places, the paste is coloured by an admixture of saffron; but at Naples, 
where its preparation is best understood, nothing is used except flour and water j the 
best being made of the flour of hard wheat, and the inferior sorts of the flour of soft 
wheat. When properly prepared and boiled to a nicety, Neapolitan maccaroni assumes 
a greenish tinge. It is then taken out of the caldron, drained of the water, and being 
saturated with concentrated meat gravy, and sprinkled with finely grated cheese, it 
forms a dish of which all classes, from tho prince to the beggar, are passionately forid. 
But the maccaroni used by the poor is merely boiled in plain water, and is rarely eaten 
with any condiment whatever. The maccaroni usually served up in England is said, 
by those familiar with that of Naples, to be a disgrace to the name it bears. When 
properly prepared, maccaroni is nutritious and easy of digestion. The lazzaroni pique 
themselves on the dexterity with which they swallow long strings of maccaroni and 
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vermicelli without breaking them. (We are principally indebted for these details to 
an article on maccaroni in the Penny Magazine for the 10th of August, 1833.) 

MACE (Ger. Made, Muskatenbluthe ; Du. Foelie , Foely, Muscaatbbom ; Fr. Mads, 
Fleur de muscade ; It. Mace ; Sp. Macio ; Port. Maxds , Flor de noz moscada ; Lat. 
Made), a thin, flat, membranous substance, enveloping the nutmeg ; of a lively, reddish 
yellow colour, a pleasant aromatic smell, and a warm, bitterish, pungent taste. Mace 
should be chosen fresh, tough, oleaginous, of an extremely fragrant smell, and a bright 
colour — the brigher the better. The smaller pieces are esteemed the best. The 
preferable mode of packing is in bales, pressed down close and firm, which preserves its 
fragrance and consistence. 


Account of the Quantity of Mnce retained for Home Consumption,* and of the Total Revenue derived 
therefrom, in each of the 3 Years ending with 1842. 


Quantities. 

Duties. | 

1840. 1 1841. 

1812. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Lbt. JJji. 

IJ*. 

£ s. d. 

£ ». d. 

£ t. d. 

Ui/lOfl 1 lfi,29G 

19,010 

2,182 17 9 

2,113 17 5 

2,493 19 3 


The duty on mace is 2s. G d. per lb. 

A production is met with on the coast of Malabar, so like mace, that at first it is not easy to be distin¬ 
guished; but it has not the least flavour of spiciness, and when chewed has a kind of resiny taste. 
Eight cwt. of macc are allowed to a ton— (Miiburn's Orient. Com.) 

MADDER (Ger. Farberothe ; Du . Mee ; Fr. Alizari , Garance ; It. Robbia • Sp. 
Granza , Rubia ; Ilus. Mariona , Krap ; Hind. Munjith ), the roots of a plant ( Rubia 
tinctorum ), of which there arc several varieties. They are long and slender, varying from 
the thickness of a goose-quill to that of the little finger. They are semi-transparent, of a 
reddish colour, have a strong smell, and a smooth bark. Madder is very extensively 
used in dyeing red ; and though the colour which it imparts be less bright and beauti¬ 
ful than that of cochineal, it has the advantage of being cheaper and more durable. It 
is a native of the south of Europe, Asia Minor, and India; but has been long since 
introduced into and successfully cultivated in Holland, Alsace, Provence, &c. Itsculti 
vation has been attempted in England, but without any beneficial result. Our supplies 
of madder were, for a lengthened period, almost entirely derived from Holland (Zealand); 
but large quantities arc now imported from France and Turkey. 

Dutch or Zealand madder is never exported except in a prepared or manufactured 
state. It is divided by commercial men into four qualities, distinguished by the terms 
mull, gamen , ombro, and crops. The roots being dried in stoves, the first species, or 
mull, consists of a powder formed by pounding the very small rdOts, and the husk or 
bark of the larger ones. It is comparatively low priced, and is employed for dyeing 
cheap dark colours. A second pounding separates about a third part of the larger 
roots; and this, being sifted and packed separately, is sold here under the name of 
gamene, or gemeens. The third and last pounding comprehends the interior, pure, and 
bright part of the roots, and is sold in Holland under the name of kor kraps , but is here 
simply denominated crops. Sometimes, however, after the mull has been separated, 
the entire residue is ground, sifted, and packed together, under the name of onberoofde. 
or ombro. It consists of about one third of gamene, and two thirds of crops. Prepared 
madder should be kept dry. It attracts the moisture of the atmosphere, and is injured 
by it. 

The Smyrna or Levant madder (Rubia peregrinu), the alizari or lizary of the modern 
Greeks, is cultivated in Boeotia, along the border of lake Copais, and in the plain of 
Thebes. It also grows in large quantities at Kurdar near Smyrna, and in Cyprus. 
The madder of Provence has been raised from seeds carried from the latter in 1761. 
Turkey madder affords, when properly prepared, a brighter colour than that of Zealand. 
It is, however, imported in its natural state, or as roots; the natives, by whom it is 
chiefly produced, not having industry or skill sufficient to prepare itlikc the Zealanders, 
by pounding and separating the skins and inferior roots; so that, the finer colouring 
matter of thfe larger roots being degraded by the presence of that derived from the 
former, a peculiar process is required to evolve that beautiful Turkey red which is so 
highly and deservedly esteemed. — ( Thomson's Chemistry ; Bancroft on Colours , vol. ii. 
pp. 221— 278. : see also Beckmann , Hist, of Invent vol. iii. art. Madder.) 

In France, madder is prepared nearly in the same manner as in Zealand. The fol¬ 
lowing instructive details as to its cultivation, price, &c. in Provence, were obligingly 
furnished to us by an English gentleman, intimately acquainted with such subjects, who 
visited Avignon in the autumn of 1829 : — 
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** This town (Avignon) Is the centre of the madder country, the cultivation ef wbiefc fcra* introduced 
hero about the middle of the 18th century,and, with the exception of Alsace, is still confined (in France) 
to this department (Vauclusc). The soil appears to he better adapted for its cultivation hcfe than any¬ 
where else, and it has long been the source of great wealth to the cultivators. Of late years, however, 
the prices have fluctuated so much, that many proprietors have abandoned, or only occasionally culti¬ 
vated this root, so that the crop, which was formerly estimated to average 500,000 quintals, is now sup¬ 
posed not to exceed lrom 300,000 to 400,000. 

“ The root is called alixari, and the powder (made from it) garance. The plaut is raised from seed, 
and requires 3 years to corao to maturity. It is, however, often pulled In 18 months without injury to 
the quality; the quantity only is smaller. A rich soil Is necessary for its successful cultivation ; and 
when the soil is impregnated with alkaline matter, the root acquires a red colour ; in other cases it is 
yellow. The latter is preferred in England, from the long habit of using Dutch madder, which is of 
this colour ; but in France the red sells at 2 fr. per quintal higher, being used for the Turkey red dye. 

“ It is calculated that when wheat sells at 20 fr. per hectolitre, alixari should bring 35 fr. per quintal 
(poids de table), to give the same remuneration to thp cultivator. That is, wheat 63a. per Eng. quarter, 
and alixnriZU. per Eng. cwt. The price has, however, been frequently ns low as 22 fr. per quinta). 

“ Prices undergo a revolution every 7 or 8 years, touching the minimum of 22, and rising as high as 
100 fr. As hi every similar case, the high price induces extensive cultivation, and this generally pro¬ 
duces its full effect 4 or 5 years after. The produce of Alsace, which is inferior both in quantity and 
quality to that of Vaucluse, is generally sold in Strasburg market. 

“ England o*r ploys both the root and the powder, according to the purpose for which they sre in¬ 
tended. The Dutch madder is more employed by the woollen dyers, and the French by the cotton dyers 
and printers. 

“ In making purchases of garance^ it is essential to employ a house of confidence, because the quality 
depends entirely upon the care and honesty of theagpnt. The finest is produced from the roots after 
being cleaned and stripped of their bark. The second by grinding the roots without cleaning. A thud 
by mixing the bark of the first while grinding ; and so on to any degree of adulteration. 

“ The price of alixari in the country, which was only 25 fr. in July, is now ( November, 18291 at 36 fr., 
and is expected to be at 40 fr. very shortly. The crop being deficient both here and in Holland, and the 
certainty of its being also deficient next year, added to the small quantity existing in England, give 
reason to believe that the price will reach GOfr. before many months, and will continue to advaucc for a 
year or two more. 

“ The quintals above mentioned are of 100 lbs. poids de table — - the weight in general use over the 
south of France, and even in Marseilles. This weight is different in the different provinces, varying 
from 22 to 25 per cent, lighter than the poids mttrique. At Avignon, 124 lbs. p. de table = 50 kilog , 
consequently Pifflbs. are equal to 1 cwt. Eng. At the exchange of 25 50 the cwt. costs (.including 1U. 
for freight, duty, and alt charges till delivered in Loudon or Liverpool^ GIs. orCOs. 

It is considered that only one sixth or one seventh of the present crop remains for sale. 

“ Madder does not deteriorate by keeping, provided It be kept dry. 


“ Complt! timuie .— Fr* 

Clout ol f quintal of roots In the country • - 35 The English cwt. costs therefore 

Expenses in do. - 2 All expenses till ou board at Marseilles 


fr. 

- 68-85 

- 3 


37 

The root gives 85 per cent, powder, consequently 1 
quintal powder - =43*50 

<irinding and cask - - - - - 3 

Transport - - - - - - -2 50 

Fr. 49 0 ’ 


Besides commission - Ft. 61*85 

For an account of East Indian madder, or munjeef, see 
Muwsrr. 


A duty of 6.t. a cwt.Ain madder and of 3s. per ditto on madder roots, was repealed in 1845. .In 1852 we 
Imported 84,385 cwt. Of the former, and 179,813 cwt. of the latter. The exports are comparatively 
trifling, having amounted, in the above year, to only 67 cwt. madder, and 2,739 ditto madder roots. 

The imports of madder are principally derived from France and Holland ; and those of madder roots 
from France, Italy, and Turkey. The price of madder varies from 25s. to GOs. per cwt. 

MADEIRA, See Wine. 

MADRAS, the principal emporium of the coast of Coromandel, or western shore of 
the Day of Bengal, lat. of lighthouse 13° 5' 10" N. long. 80° 20' E. It is the seat of 
the government of the second presidency of British India, having under it a territory, 
including the tributary states, of 187,482 square miles, with a population, according to 
the census of 1850-51, of 27,054,672, paying a gross annual revenue of nearly 4,900,000/. 
sterling. The town is situated in the Carnatic province, a low, sandy, and rather sterile 
country. It is without port or harbour, lying close upon the margin of an open road- 
steadf the shores of which are constantly beat by a heavy surf. Besides these disad¬ 
vantages, a rapid current runs along the coast; and it is within the sphere of. the 
hurricanes or typhoons, by which it is occasionally visited. In every respect, indeed, it 
is a very inconvenient place for trade, and its commerce is consequently greatly inferior 
to that of either Calcutta or Bombay. It has been in the possession of the English 
above two centuries, having been founded by them in 1639, and retained ever since. 
Fort St. George is a strong and handsome fortification, lying close to the shore. 
The Black Town of Madras, as it is called, stands to the north and eastward of the 
fort, from which it is separated by a spacious esplanade. Here reside the native, 
Armenian, and Portuguese merchants, with many Europeans unconnected with the 
government. Like most other Indian towns, it is irregular and confused, being a 
mixture of brick and bamboo houses. Madras, like Calcutta and Bombay, is subject 
to English law ; having a Supreme Court of Judicature, the judges of which are named 
by the Crown, and are altogether independent of the local government and the East 
India Company. The population is not exactly ascertained, but there are suid to be 
about 400,000 persons, within a radius of 2£ miles round Fort St. George. 
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In Madras roads, large ships moor in from 7 to 9 fathoms, with the flagstaff off the 
fort bearing W.-N. W., 2 miles from shore. From October to January is generally con¬ 
sidered the most unsafe season of the year, in consequence of the prevalence, during 
that interval, of storms and typhoons. On the 15th of October the flagstaff is struck, 
and not erected again until the 15th of December ; during which period a ship coming 
into the roads, or, indeed, any where within soundings on. the coast of Coromandel 
(reckoned from Point Palmyras to Ceylon), vitiates her insurance, according to the 
conditions of the policies of all insurance offices in India. The cargo boats used for 
crossing the surf, called Massula boats, are large and light; made of very thin planks 
sewed together, with straw in the seams instead of caulking, which it is supposed might 
render them too stiff. When within the influence of the surf, the coxswain stands up, 
and beats time in great agitation with his voice and feet, while the rowers work their 
oars backward, until overtaken by a strong surf curling up, which sweeps the boat 
along with frightful -violence. Every oar is then plied forward with the utmost vigour 
to prevent the wave from taking the boat back as it recedes; until at length, by a few 
successive surfs, the boat is thrown high and dry upon the beach. The boats belonging 
to ships in the roads sometimes proceed to the back of the surf, and wait for the 
country boats from the beach to come to them. When it is dangerous to have com¬ 
munication with the shore, a flag is displayed at the beach-house, which stands near the 
landing-place as a caution. 

The fishermen and lower classes employed on the water use a species of floating machine of a very 
simple construction, named a catamaran. It is formed of 2 or 3 logs of light wood, 8 or 10 feet in length, 
lashed together, with a small piece of wood insetted between them to serve as a stem-piece. When ready 
for the water, they hold generally 2 men, who with their paddles impel themselves through the surf, to 
carry letters, or refreshments in sm^ll quantities, to ships, when no boat can venture out. They wear a 
pointed cap made of matting, where they secure the letters, which take no damage. The men are often 
washed o(T the catamaran, which they regain by swimming, unless interrupted by a shark. Medals are 
given to such catamaran men as distinguish themselves by saving persons in danger. 


Light-house .—Previously to tho 1 st of January, 1844, a tower 
in the fort, 'JO feel in height, was used as a light house; but 
since the iit>ove epoch, this light has been discontinued, and a 
tiowerful " flashing light ’’ nan been exhibited on the new 
light house lmim-dintely to the N. of the fort. 1 his light is 
elevated 128 feet above the level of tho sea, and may lie seen 
in clear weather from the deck of a ship at a distance ol 20 
miles. The new light-home bears 8 . tfCP W., and is distant 
about 15 miles from the S. Eastern extremity of the I’ulicat 
shoal f but no ship or vessel when standing in from tin* north 
ward for Madras roads should bring ilie light to ticar to the 
k*. ol 28 ° \V., or S. S. W. 4 W-, unless her position lie well 
ascertained. Commanders of ships should liear in nnnd the 
serious risk they run by Incautiously approaching the I’uhcnt 
shoal; and as heavy weather or other causes may obscure the 
light, It is inq>cratlvely necessary io keep the lend going, and to 
keep a vigilant look-out. — (Statement issued l{y Murine liuuid.) 

Monies, Wrights, and Measmes .—The Company s rupee (for 
an account or which, see art. Oaicutta) is now in general 
circulation, and is the standard uniformly referred to in all ac¬ 
counts. But exclusive of the Company’s rupee several coins are 
in circulation in Madras and its vicinity. Oftlie gold coins, the 
principal are the star or current pagodas =~s. commonly, 
however, valued at 8 s. The gold ruj>ee, new coinage, is worth, 
according to the mint price of gold In England, ft. Vs. 2*4 2 d. 
The Arcot rupee (silver) is very nearly of the same value with 
the Company’s rupee. The European merchants keep their 


accounts at 12 fanams the rupee; 80 cash a] fanam, and 42 
fanning = 1 pagoda. Copper pieces of 20 cash, called pice, and 
of 70 and 36 cash, called dodees and half dot lees, are also cur¬ 
rent. 

Commercial Weights. — Go'-ds are weighed by the randy of 
20 maunds; the iiiaund la»dlvided into K vis, 320 pollams, or 
3,200 pagodas; the vis is divided into 5 seers. The candy of 
Madras is 600 ibs. avoirdujiois. Hence the pagoda weighs 
2 ox 3gra. ; and tlie other weights are in pro)K>rtion. These 
weights have been ndopted by the English ; but those used In 
the Jaghire (the territory round Madras belonging to the 
Company), a* also In most other pai*c of the Coromandel coast, 
are called the Malabar weights, and are ns follows; The 
gursay (called by the English garce) contains 20 baruays or 
candies ; the baruay, 20 manungus or maunds; the maund, 
8 visa or via, 320 pollams, or 3,200 varahuns. The varahun 
weighs 62}' English grains : therefore, the visa is 3 lbs. 3 dr.; 
the maund, 21 lbs. 2 . o*.; the baruay, 482} Jbs. ; and the 
gurs.iy, 9,615A lbs. avoirdupois, or 4 tons 6 cwt. nearly. 

Measures qf Capacity. — The garce, com measure, contains 
80 paralis, or 400 marcals; and the marcal, 8 puddles, or G4 
oliocks. The marcal should measure 760 cubic inches, and 
weigh 27 lbs. 2 oz. 2 dr. avoirdupois of fresh spring water : 
hence, 43 marcals = 15 Winch, bushels; and therefore the 
garce = 17k English quarters nearly. When grain is sold by 
weight, 9,256 4 ibs. are reckoned for 1 garce, being 18 candies 
12 -a maunds. 


I. Account of the Value of the principal Articles Imported into Madras, and the Ports subordinate to it 
by Sea, from foreign and other Ports (not subordinate), in 1849—50 and 1850—51. 


Principal Articles imported. 

1819-50. 

1&S051. 

j Principal Articles Imported. 

1849-50. 

1850-51. 

Betel nut - 

Co ’s Rs. 
5,40,817 

Co.'s Rs. 
5,96,090 

Metals (inwrought - 


Co.’s Rs. 
11,94,1 19 

Co.’s Rs. 

Books, stationery, Ac. 

2,68,384 

2,7 2,753 

Military stores 


10,74,082 

2,98,197 

(’hanks - 

7,975 

36,499 



69,91! 


China and earthenware 

72,971 

94,084 

Drugs-Medicines - 


23,038 

31,881 

Coals - 

59,804 

1,05,141 

— other sorts - 


2,43,426 


Coral and beads 

1,03,1 18 

1,07,426 

Oilman’s stores 


1,17,711 


Confectionery 

37,901 

30,703 

Pearls and precious stones 


42,105 

1,79,771 

CotTee - 

1 .(.54 

1,980 

Perfumery - 
Piece goods, viz,: — 


46,6GC 


Cotton wool 

Cotton twist - - 

9,257 

13,92,383 

19,709 

13,80,837 


15,63,951 


Cutlery and hardware 

2,96,463 

3,49,641 

Silk 


2,14,575 

1,74,093 

Dyes, vl*. : — 

Indigo ... 

2,297 

10,-375 

Provisions, viz. : — 

Fresh - 


25,910 

15,424 

Other aorta 

13,033 

14,846 



34,194 

27,708 

Fruits, vl*: — 

Cocoa nuta - 

42,225 

22,577 

Saddlery 

Silk, raw 


47,497 

55,115 

66,995 

35,372 

Fruits of sorts - - - 

1,69.401 

1,40,140 

S.jlt - 


2,10,089 

89,399 

Glass ware - 

Grain, including flour - . 

87,439 

9,61,539 

94,229 

8,14,595 

2,56,072 

Spices, viz: — 

Pepper - 
Other sorts 


32,181 

72,813 

G until it .... 

2,07,436 


68,768 

60,691 

Haberdashery, gold thread, he. > 

6,66,952 

5,31,753 

Sugar 


51,790 

54,740 

Gum, Benjamin ... 

67,448 

47,139 

Tea - 


32,536 

63,929 

— Other sorts ... 

50,601 

49,423 

Timber and planks 


3,33,588 

3,11,448 

Horses - 

2,44,500 

2,78,700 

Woollens 


1,60,711 

1,97,674 

Ice . - « 

1,73,860 

2,59,000 

Other articles 


9,15,940 

9,96,069 

Jewellery - 

Liquors .... 

Ale and beer • • 

97,888 

3,36,438 

81,252 

2,88,296 

Treasure • 


1,34,54,281 

42,36,514 

1,35,44,924 

60,42,437 

Spirits . 

2.96,741 

6,89,063 

1,91,486 

5,46,783 

Total - 


1,76.90.795 

.... 

1.95,87,361 
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II. Account of the Values of the principal Articles exported from Madras, and the Ports subordinate to 
it by Sea, to Foreign and other Ports (not subordinate), in 1849— 60 and 1850—61. 


Principal Articles exported. 

1849-50. 

1850-51. 

Principal articles exported. 

1849-50. 

1850-51. 

Betel nuts, boiled and raw 

Chunks .... 

Chillies - 

Coflbe .... 

Cotton .... 

Drugs and medicines 

Dyes, Indigo - 

Fruits, cocoa nuts fresh and dry - 
Grain- .... 

Hides, skins «... 
Horns, buffalo and deer 

Lac - 

Liquors and wines - 
Liquors, spirituous ... 
Metals, unwrought ... 
Naval stores, principally coir 

Oils * 

Pearls and precious stones - 
Piece goods, viz.; — 

Cotton .... 
Silk .... 

Provisions, viz. s — 

Ghee .... 

Shark fins - - - 

Salt provisions - - 

Other sorts ... 

Co.'* Rt. 
3,01,606 
84,684 
1,51,645 
6,63,632 
41,10,079 
56,323 
15,93,226 
11,1.2,593 
44.16,897 
4,25,423 
73,509 
35.378 

62.623 
1,18,251 

63,173 

2,83,103 

4,27,676 

13,895 

31,61,089 

13.624 

3,66,352 

24,307 

23,854 

1,07,656 

Co.’t Rt, 
2,38,384 
45,061 
02,427 
4,94,611 
58,22,790 
47,942 
25,82,162 
8.10,319 
48,87,391 
5,07,865 
99,354 
18,907 
90,723 
1,17,415 
1,02,227 
3,30,450 
3,14,681 
35,786 

30,16,715 

22,921 

2,38,648 
29,293 
29,276' 
t ,00,267 

Salt ----- 
Saltpetre .... 

Spices, viz.: — 

Cardamoms ... 

Cassia .... 

Cinnamon ... 

Ginger .... 
Pepper * 

Of sorts .... 
Stationery .... 
Sugar .... 

Tea ..... 
Timber and plank# - 

Red wood ... 

Sandal wood ... 
Tobacco - 

Turmeric .... 
Wax and wax candles • - 

Other articles ... 

Co.’t Rs. 
Treasure 

Total Co.’s Rs. 

Co.'# Rt, 
4*9,207 
1752,004 

2,11,563 

5,483 

19,497 

1,26,781 

12,27,101 

4,048 

37,539 

15,95,458 

6,521 

2,99,808 

47,671 

2,26,893 

1,37,371 

1,76,12 

1,16,31) 

16,10,516 

2,37,20,3O' 
68,80,427 

3,06,00,730 

Co.’t Rt. 
22,297 
1,25,186 

1,75,832 
14,986 
10,033 
1,36,196 
10,10,797 
1,867 
83,506 
21,06,238 
1,553 
3,79,096 
48,4 56 
1,54,346 
1,37,728 
1,33./»16 
87.941 
15.98,380 

2,62,53 347 
44,97,691 

3,07,61,038 


III. Account of the Trade of Madras with Foreign Cour tries in 1850—51, specifying the Values of the 
Imports and Exports from each. 


Countries. 


Imports. 



Exports. 


Merchandise. 

Treasure, 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Co.'s Rt. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co ’s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.’s Rt. 

United Kingdom 

58,64,96.’ 

10,35,873 

69,00,836 

76,01,515 

l,ou,< 100 

77,01,616 

France 

Madeira and TenerifTfe - 

1,05,066 

46,643 

21,210 

1,26,306 

45,643 

6,88,016 


6,88,016 


2,9«,63£ 


2,96,63! 

20,995 


20,995 

Arabian and Persian Gulph 

40,441 

70,196 

l,10,63i. 

9,09,745 


9,09,745 

I ten gal - 

Bombay - - 

16,87,86! 

1,33,218 

17,21,087 

19,81,23)- 

21,55,850. 

41,37,088 

27,71,261 

30,69,199 

68,30,759 

81,89,606 

13,00,434 

94,89,939 

Cajie of Good Hope - 

18,281- 

18,288 

14,26! 

14,269 

Ceylon ... 

10,22,868 

12,08,175 

22,31,043 

35,63,271 

6,61,160 

42,24,431 

China ... 

Eastward ... 

89,917 


89,947 

11,89,949 

* *- 

11,89,949 

French ports (Indian) - 

60,399 

2,11,060 i 

2,71,459 

* 2,50,649 


2,50,3ft 

Goa - - 

Gulf of Persia - 
Java - 

11,9491 
Vide Arabii 

37,560 1 
an and Persian 

49,509 

Gulph. 

1,11,309 


1,11,309 

Malacca StTalts 

5,10,990 

77,629 

5,88,519 

7,14,445 

2,500 

7,16,945 

M.ildlve Islands 

49,669 


49,559 

33,012 

33,012 

Mauritius and Bourbon 

1,51,178 

1,56,737 

3,10,915 

6,5(i,922 

1,87,917 

i 8,14,869 

New South Wales 

64,002 

51,002 

4,186 


4,186 

Pegu - 

6,99,285 

30,800 

7,30,085 

1,96,299 

89,800 

2,86,099 

West Indies - 



1,62,873 

1,62,873 

Tra van core ... 

1,36,216 


1,36,216 

l 60,981 


50,981 

West coast of Sumatra - 

26,363 

550 

26,913 

14,238 

* 

14,238 

Total 

1,35,11,92t 

60,42,137 

1,96,87,361 

2,62,63,347 

4 4.97,691 

3.07.61,038 


IV. Summary of the external Commerce of Madras by Sea, in 1849—50 and 1850—51. 


For the Year 1849-50. 

Private Trade. 

Company’s Trade. 

Grand Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise.! TreaMire. 

Total. 

Imports 

Exports 

Total Co.’s Rupees 

Co’t R. 
1,32,17,742 
2,36,38,359 

Co’t R. 
42,36,514 
9,10,427 

Co.’s R. 
1,74,54,256 
2,15,48,786 

CoJs R. 

2,36,539 

81,944 

Co.’t R. 

59,70,000 

Co.’t R. 
2,36,539 
60,51,944 

Co.'s R. 
1,76,90,795 
3,06,00,730 

3,68,56,101 

51,46,941 

4,20,03,012 

3,18,483 

59,70,000 

62,88,183 

4,82,91,525 

For die Year 1850-1. 
Imports 

Exports 

Total Co,*s rupees 

1,34.47,091 

2,61,22,274 

60,12,437 

11,97,691 

1,94,89,628 

2,73,19,965 

97,833 

1,31,073 

33,00,000 

97,833 

34,31,073 

1,95,87,361 

3,07,51,038 

1 3.95,69.365 

72,40.128 

4,G8,09,193 

2,28,906 

33,00,000 

36,28,906 

5,03,38.399 


General Rates of Agency and Commission, as revised by the Chamber of Commerce, and recommended 
for general approval and adoption, — 1st June, 1845. 


1. On the total sum of a debit or credit side of account at the 

option of the Hgent, excepting items on which a commis¬ 
sion of5 percent, in chargeable, 1 per cent. 

2. On effecting remittances, or purchasing, selling, or nego¬ 

tiating bill* of exchange, ! per cent. 

3. On subscriptions to government-loans, purchasing, selling, 

transferring or exchanging public securities and bank 
shares, 4 per cent. 

4. On delivering uupublic securities, or lodging them in any 

of the public offices, 4 peT cent. 

5. On receiving and delivering private commissions of wines, 

cattle, and merchandise, 24 i>er cent. 

6. On collecting rents, 24 per cent. 

7. On purchase of lottery tickets, and amount of prizes, 1 per 

cent. 

8. On the sale of lottery tickets from other settlements, 2J 

per cent. 

9. On letters of credit granted against pay and allowances to 

be drawn monthly 2A per cent. 

10. On executorship or administration to estates of deceased 
persons, 5 per cent. 


11. On the management of estates for executor* or adminis¬ 

trators, 24 per cent. 

12. On becoming security for administrators, 24 per cent. 

13. On debt* when a process of law or arbitration Is necessary, 

21 f>ercent. 

Ana if recovered by such means, 5 per cent. 

14. On bills of exchange, notes,’flu-, dishonoured, 1 percent. 
16. On overdue debts collected, 2.J per cent. 

16. On becoming security for individuals to government or 

others, per cent. 

17. On all sates or purchases of goods, 6 per cent. 

With tht following earcepfim# , 

On houses, lands, and snips, 2A per cent. 

On diamonds, pearls, and Jewellery, 24 per cent. 

On treasure and bullion, 1 pox cent. 

On all goods and merchandise withdrawn, shipped, or 

- delivered to order, half commission. 

On all other descriptions of property tor sale, if withdrawn 
or otherwise disposed of by the owners, half commission/. 
On goods transferred 10 auction or commission salesmen, 
half commission. 
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19k On Investing proceeds of sales In goods, 2J per cent. 

19, Or guaranteeing sales, bills, bonds, contracts fbr goods, or 
other engagements, 2) per cent. 

90. On ship's disbursements, SJ per cent, 

21, On chartering ships or engaging tonnage for other parties, 

24 per rent. 

22. On advertising as the agents of owners or commanders of 

ships for freight or passengers, on the amount of freight 
or passage money, by charter or otherwise, whether the 
same shall paJttnrough the agents’ hands or not, 5 per 
cent. 


23. On effecting insurance, or writing orders for insurance, 
whether on lives or property, 4 per cent. 

81. On settling losses, partial or general, and returns of pre¬ 
mium, 2 per cent. 

25. On procuring money on respondentia, wherever payable, 

2 per cent. 

26. On giving orders for the provision of goods where a com¬ 

mission is not chargeable on sale or sh pment, 21 per cent. 

27. On attending the delivery of contract goods, 2 per rent. 

28. On receiving freight of goods, and passage money of troops 

by ships entered inwards, 2$ per cent. 


Hates of Godown Kent per Month 


Bales of pnnjtim cloth of 30 pieces, per bale - 
Screwed do. of cotton, of 300 lbs., per bale - 
loose bundles of do. erf 200 lbs., per bundle • 
Bales of talfatiee and raw silk, per bale 
Chests of opium, per chest - 
of indigo, per cheat ... 
of wine, or 12 docens, per chest 
Pipes of wine, puncheons and butts, each per pipe 
Bags of rice and sugar, per bag 
of saltpetre, per bag ... 
Metals, per ton .... 

Other articles In proportion to the above. 


Govkrnmbnt Bank. — Rate* of Interest on Loan*. 

Rates of Interest on loan* for a specified period (not exceeding 
12 months) on mortgage of government paper, 5 per cent. 

On cash accounts made up quarterly on the deposit of govern¬ 
ment paper on all payments, 6 per cent. 

On all receipts, 5 per cent. 

Lowest sum allowed on loan on cash accounts, 3,500 rupees. 


Rate* of Die count. 

On private bill*, 5 per cent. 

On government bills, 4 per cent. 

(No bills discounted that have a longer period to run than 3 
months.) 

To open an account, the sum required to be transmitted is 
500 rupees. 

The lowest sum received, after opening an account, is 100. 

Bo. paid on a cheque, is 35. 

N.«—No cheque paid, nor monies carried to account after 
half past 2 r. m. 

This bank is entirely a government concern, the directors 
consisting of the superior officers of government; and the mi¬ 
nisterial officers are on fixed salaries. The hank issues not. s, 
receivable as cash at the public treasuries, within the tow n of 
Madras; it receives deposits and grants discounts. In 181.^ 
however, a Joint stock company, called the Bank of Madras 
with a capital of 300.0CMW. (30 lacs) was established for the 
transacting of banking business on more liberal tcuns. 


Table of Tort Charges at Madras. 


Ordinary trips ... 

Do. do. for an accommodation boat 
Transhipments 

Do. for an accommodation boat 
Deep do. 

Do. do. 

Return trip • • 

Bad weather, ordinary trip 

_ for an accommodation boat 
— transhipment 

— Jolly-boat do. 

_ return ships 

Anchorage Due*. 
British ships, and ships tinder foreign, 


4 0 0 4 0 0 


-18 0 18 0 

- 3 0 0 3 0 0 

. 0 10 0 0 6 3 

- 2 3 0 1 8 0 

it 6 0 0 GOO 
-18 0 18 0 

18 0 18 0 

1 3 0 0 12 6 


European, or American colours 
Country ships, from 900 to 500 tons 
w _ 3(H) — 300 — 

_ 300 — 200 _ 

— 200 _ 100 — 

_ 100 — 60 — 

_ 50 — 10 — 

Native craft, from 400 — 300 — 


- 38 0 0 0 0 0 

- 35 0 0 0 0 0 

- 28 0 0 0 0 0 

- 21 0 0 0 0 0 

- 17 0 0 0 0 0 

- 14 0 0 0 0 0 

- 10 0 0 0 0 0 

- 0 0 0 21 0 0 

- 0 0 0 17 0 0 

- 0 0 0 14 0 0 


S. Roads. N. Roads. 
Jta.a. p. R*. a. p. 

0 0 0 10 0 0 

0 0 0 3 0 0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 


Native craft, from 100 to 60 tons. 

— 60 — 20 — 

— 20— 10 — 

Light-houte Due *, 

All British and foreign ships, on anchoring 
Country ships .... 

Snow, brig, ketch, and schooner 
Sloop and cutter .... 

Large dhnnies - - - - 

Small tlhonles .... 

Cattttmaran Hire, 

Small cattamarans, to all ships, on anchoring 

— snow, brig, and ketch, do. 

— sloop and cutter, do. - 

— dhonies and large tw>at» 

— carrying letters to ships • 

— carrying provisions or parcels - 
Large cattamarans, for landing or (.hipping a Euro¬ 
pean cable of 13 to lfi inches 

— for do. do. 17 to 22 inches 

— for do. an anchor, 14 to 20 cwt. 

— fordo. — 30 to 50 cwt. 


1 0 0 
0 12 O 
0 10 0 


The foregoing statements sufficiently exhibit the commercial importance of Madras. The limited ex¬ 
tent of its trade, ns compared with that of Calcutta and Bombay, is partly ascribable to the badness of 
Its port or roadstead, the want of any navigable river or other easy means of communication with the 
Interior, and the backward state of the provinces of which it is the capital, in consequence of the heavy 
and fluctuating land tax to which they are subject. In 1839-40, there arrived at Madras no fewer than 
6 426 vessels (including their repeated voyages) of the aggregate burden of 335,405 tons. But by far tho 
greater number of these were of very small burden ; 2,882 being country craft from Bombay, 853 from 
Oylon, and 58ft from Goa. In the course of the same year 31 vessels arrived from the U. Kingdom. — 
(Hamilton's East Indian tiaxelteer : Ueog. Diet. art. Madras j Madras Almanack for 1839, 1840, and 
1845 ; Official Returns of the Trade of Madras , SfC.) 

MAGNESIA. (Fr. Magnetic** Gcr. Gebraunte Magnesia; It. Magnesia), one of 
the primitive earths, having a metallic basis. It is not found native in a state of purity, 
but is easily prepared. It is inodorous and insipid, in the form of a very light, white, 
soft powder, having a specific gravity of 2’3. It turns to green the more delicate 
vegetable blues, is infusible, and requires for its solution 2,000 parts of water at 60°. 

MAHOGANY, the wood of a tiee (Swietenia Mahogani ) growing in the West 
Indies and Central America, There are two other species of Swietenia found in the 
East Indies, but they are not much known in this country. 

Mahogany is one of the most majestic and beautiful of trees: its trunk is often 40 feet in length, and 
6 Icet in diameter ; and it divides into so many massy arms, and throws the shade of its shining green 
leaves over so vast an extent of surface, that few more magnificent objects are to be met with in the 
vegetable world. It is abundant In Cuba and Hayti, and It used to bo plentiful in Jamaica ; but in tho 
latter island, mostof the larger trees, at least in accessible situations, have been cut down. The principal 
importations into Great Britain are made from Honduras and Campeachy. That which is imported from 
ihe islands is called Spanish mahogany; it is not so large as that from Honduras, being generally in logs 
from 20 to 26 inches square and 10 feet long, while the Tatter is usually from 2 to 4 feet square and 12 or 
14 feet long, but some logs are much larger. Mahogany is a very beautiful and valuable species of wood: 
its rolour Is a red brown, of different shades, and various degrees of brightness; sometimes yellowish 
brown • often very much veined and mottled, with darker shades of the same colour. The texture is 
uniform, and the annual rings not very distinct. It has no larger septa ; but the smaller septa are often 
very visible, with pores between them, which in the Honduras wood are generally empty, but in the 
Spanish wood are mostly filled with n whitish subBtancc. It has neither taste nor smell, shrinks very 
little, and warps or twists less than any other species of timber. 1( is very durable when kept dry, but 
toes not last long when exposed to the weather. It is not attacked by worms. Like the pine tribe, the 
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timber ii ttfclt oir dfy' rocky soils, or hi exposed situations. That wbich is most accessible at Honduras 

S oars upon moist low land, and is, generally speaking, decidedly inferior to that brought /Tom Cuba and 
ayti; being soft, coarse, and spongy ; while the other is cloSe grained and hard, of a darker colour, und 
sometimes strongly figured. Honduras mahogany has, however, the advantage of holding ghie admirably 
well; and is, for this reason, frequently used as a ground on which to lay veneers of the finer sorts. 
The best qualities of mahogany bribg a very high price. 

Not long since, Messrs. Broadwood, the distinguished pianoforte manufacturers, gave 
the immense sum of 3,000/. for three logs of mahogany I These logs, the produce of 
A tingle tree , were each about 15 feet long, and 38 inches square: they were cut into 
veneers of 8 to an inch- The wood was particularly beautiful, capable of receiving the 
highest polish ; and when polished, reflecting the light in the most varied manner, like 
the surface of a crystal; and, from the wavy form of the pores, offering a different 
figure in whatever direction it was viewed. Dealers in mahogany generally introduce 
an auger before buying a log ; but, notwithstanding, they are seldom able to decide with much precision 
as to the quality of the wood, so that there is a good deal of lottery in the trade. The logs tor which 
.Messrs. Broadwood gave so high a price were brought to this country with a full knowledge of their 
superior worth. Mahogany was used in repairing some of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ships at Trinidau, in 
1597; but it was not introduced into use in England till 1724 
The duty on foreign mahogany used to be 11. 10s. a ton, on Honduras, 1/. 10s., and on Jamaica ma¬ 
hogany, 4/.; its effect being to force the consumption of the inferior in preference to the superior 
a»ticle. Luckly, however, the duty on foreign and colonial mahogrfhy, after being reduced in 1845 to 
20s. and 5s a ton, was wholly repealed in 1845. There has been, in consequence, a very great increase 
in the consumption of the superior sorts of mahogany for upholstery purposes, while the cheaper 
varieties are now largely employed, notwithstanding the difficulties thrown in the way by Lloyd’s regu¬ 
lations, in the construction of slops, and in coarser fabrics. In 1840 the imports amounted to 23 115 
aiul in 1852 to 41,090 tons, the re-exports during the latter year being only 2,755 tons. Honduras’ 
Cuba, and Ilayti, are the great sources of supply ; the timber brought from the first being the cheapest 
and by far the most abundant. — (See Tredgold's Principles Carpentry, p. 204.; Library of Lute nam¬ 
ing knowledge, volume on Timber Trees and Fruits; Edv ards's West Indies, vol. tv. p. 2<J8 ed 1819 &c • 
and the Mahogany Tree , by Messrs. Chaloner and b'lemmg , passim.) ' ’ * 

MAIZE, ok, INDIAN CORN (Fr. Bled de Turquie ; Ger. Turkisch horn, Mays. 
It. Grano Turco o SiciHano ; Sp. Trigo de Indlas, Trigo de Turquia), one of the cereal 
grasses (Zea Mays), supposed to be indigenous to South America, being the only 
species of corn cultivated in the New World previously to its discovery. It was in¬ 
troduced into the Continent about the beginning, and into England a little after the 
middle, of the 16th century. Its culture has spread with astonishing rapidity; being 
now extensively grown in most Asiatic countries, and in all the southern parts of 
Europe. It has the widest geographical range of all the ccralia, growing luxuriantly 
at the equator, and as far as the 50th degree of north, and the 40th of south latitude. 

It has been raised in England, in nursery gardens near the metropolis, for more than 
a century; and recently it has been attempted to raise it in the fields, but with indif¬ 
ferent success. Like other plants that have been long in cultivation, it has an immense 
number of varieties. The ear consists of about 600 grains, set close' together in rows, 
to the number of 8, 10, or 12. The grains are usually yellow ; but they are sometimes 
red, bluish, greenish, or olive-coloured, and sometimes striped and variegated. The 
maize of Virginia is tall and robust, growing 7 or 8 feet high; that of New England 
is shorter and lower ; and the Indians further up the country have a still smaller sort in 
common use. The stalk is jointed like the sugar cane. The straw makes excellent 
fodder; and the grain, as a bread corn, is liked by some; but though it abounds in 
mucilage, it contains little or no gluten, and is not likely to be much used by those who 
can procure wheaten or even rye bread.—( Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Agriculture, §*c.) 
For the imports of maize, duties, &c., see Corn Laws and Cohn Trade. 

MALAGA, a city and sea-port of Spain, in the kingdom of Granada, in let. 
36° 43^' N., Ion. 4° 25' 7" W. Population, perhaps, 65,000. 

* Harbour. — Malaga has an excellent harbour. It is protected on its eastern side by a fine mole full 
700 yards in length. At its extremity a light-house has been constructed, furnished with a powerful 
light, revolving once every minute. At a distance it appears obscured for 45 seconds, when a brilliant 
flash succeeds for the other 15 seconds. A shoal has grown up round the mole head, and the depth of 
water throughout the harbour is said to be diminishing. Latterly, however, a dredging machine has 
been employedto deepen it, by clearing out the mud and accumulating sand. The depth of water at 
the entrance to the harbour and within the mole, is from 26 to 30 feet; and close to the city from 8 to 10 
feet. The harbour could easily accommodate more than 450 merchant ships: it may be entered with all 
winds, and affords perfect shelter. 

Trad*, §*c — Owing to the want of official returns, and to the prevalence of smuggling, 
which may be said to have annihilated all feir trade, it is not possible to obtain any 
accurate accounts of the trade of Malaga, or, indeed, of any Spanish port. The great 
articles of export are wine and fruits, particularly raisins and almonds, grapes, figs/ and 
lemons ; there is also a Considerable exportation of olive oil, with quantities of brandy, 
anchovies, cummin seed, aniseed, barilla, soap, &c. The lead exported from Malaga is 
brought from Adra. --(See Leap. ) The imports are salt fish, iron hoops, bar iron/and 
nails* cotton stuffo hides, earthenware, &c., with dye stuffs, all sorts of colonial produce, 
butter and cbtese from Holland and Ireland, linens from Germany, &c. The trade 
► with England seems to be diminishing, and that with the United States to be increasing. 
This is a consequence, no doubt, of Malaga wine being very little in demand in the 
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former, while it is pretty largely consumed in the latter. The Americans are also the 
largest consumers of Malaga fruit. 

The following details, abstracted from Mr. Inglis’s valuable work, entitled “ Spain 
In 1830,? contain the fullest and best account we have met with of the trade of Malaga. 
Their authenticity may, we believe, be depended upon. 

“ Wine. — The wines of Malaga are of two sorts, sweet and dry ; and of the former of these there are 
four kinds: first, the common ‘ Malaga,’ known and exported under that name. In this there is a 
certain proportion of boiled wine, which is allowed to burn, and which communicates a slightly burnt 
taste to the 'Malaga.* The grape from which this wine Is made is a white grape, and every pipe of 
‘Malaga’ contains no less than eleven gallons of brandy. Secondly, ‘Mountain. This wine Is made 
from the same grape as the other, and, like it, contains coiouring matter and brandy ; the only difference 
is that, for ' Mountain,* the grape is allowed to become riper. Thirdly, ‘ Lagrimas,’ the richest and 
finest of the sweet wines of Malaga ; the name of which almost explains the manner in which it is made. 
It is the droppings of the rine grape hung up, arid is obtained without the application of pressure. 

“ The dry wine of Malaga is produced from the same grape as the sweet wine, but pressed when greener ; 
in this wine there is an eighth part more of brandy-than in the sweet wine ; no less than l-12tn part of 
the dry Malaga being brandy. 

“ The whole produce of the Malaga vineyards is estimated at from 35,000 to40,000 pipes ; but owing to 
the increasing stock of old wine in the cellars, it is impossible to be precise in this calculation. The 
export of all sorts of Malaga wine may lie stated at about 27,000 pipes. The principal market is the 
U. States and S. America; and to these the export is upon the increase. The average pi ice of the 
wines shipped from Malaga does not exceed 35 dollars per pipe; but wines are occasionally exported 
at the price of 170 dollars. Many attempts have been made at Malaga to produce Rberry, but not with 
perfect success. The sherry grape has been reared at Malaga upon a soil very similar to that of Xeres ; 
nut the merchants of Malaga have not ventured to enter the wine for export. One reason of the very 
low price of the wines of Malaga is to be found in the cheapness of labour ; field labour is only 2$ reals a 
day (4$d.). In the fruit and vintage time it is about double. 

“ Fruit —Next to its wines, the chief export of Malaga is fruit, consisting of raisins, almonds, grapes, 
figs, and lemons ; but of these, raisins are principally exported. 1 have before me a note of the exports 
of Malaga for the months of September and October, 1830, — the chief, though not the sole, exporting 
months—and 1 find that during that time the export of raisins amounted to 208,845 boxes, and 31,916 
smaller packages. Of this quantity, 125,334 boxes were entered for the U. States ; 45,513 for England ; 
the remaining quantity being for France, the West Indies, the Spanish ports, S. America, and Holland. 

“ The raisins exported from Malaga are of three kinds, muecalel, bloom or sun raisin, and Icxias. 
The muscatel is the finest raisin in the world. In its preparation no art is used ; the grape is merely 

R laced In the 6un, and frequently turned. The bloom or sun raisin is a different grape from the muscatel j 
at its preparation is the same. The lex (as acquire this name from the liquor, or ley, in which they are 
dipped, and which is composed of water, ashes, and oil ; these, alter being dipped, are also dried in the 
sun. All muscatel raisins are exported in boxes, and also a part of the bloom raisins. In 1829, the exports 
of muscatel and bloom raisins were 325,000 boxes of 25‘lbs. each ; in all, 8,125,000 lbs. This quantity is 
independent of the export of bloom raisins in casks, and of lexias ; the latter amounting to about 30,000 
arrogas. The export of raisins to England lias fallen off, while that to America has considerably 
increased. In 1821, 75 ships cleared from Malaga, for England, with fruit: in 1830, dowu to the 1st of 
November, 34 vessels had cleared out. 

“ Of the other fruits raised near Malaga, grapes, almonds, and icmons are the most extensively 
exported. In the months of September and October, 1830, 11,612 jars of grapes were shipped for 
England ; 6,429 for America ; and 1,650 for Russia. During the same months, 5,335 arrobas of almonds 
(133,875 lbs.) were shipped fi r England, this being nearly the whole export; there were also exported, 
during the same^eriou, 3,749 boxes of lemons for England ; 4,201 ditto for Germany ; and 810 ditto 
for Russia. 

“ Oil. — Thero is rlso a larpo export of oil from Malaga ; but the exportation, during the latter part of 
1830, would be no criterion of the average; because, the Greenland whale fishery having failed, extensive 
order* had been received from England. 

“ Shipping. — The trade between England and Malaga is on the decline: that with both the Americas 
is increasing, especially in wines. The number of British vessels entered at the port of Malaga, in 1827, 

1 find from an official note furnished by the British consul to have been 104 ; in 1828, 126 ; in 1829, 105 ; 
and in 1830, to the 1st of November, 83, exclusive of small Gibraltar vessels. The number of American 
vessels entering in 1829, was 55; but the average burden of the Americans being 175 tons, and that of 
the English vessels not exceeding 100, the whole American is nearly equal to the whole English trade.” 
—(Vol.il. pp. 190—196.) 

Money —Accounts are kept in reals of 34 maravedis vellon.—-(For the coins, and their value, used at 
Malaga, see Cadiz.) 

Weights and Measures —The weights are the same as those of Cadi*. The arroba, or <antara=4 19 
English wine gallons ; the regular pipe of Malaga wino contains 35 arrobas, but is reckoned only at 34 ; 
a bota of Pedro Ximenes wine=53$ arrobas; a bota of oil is 43, and a pipe 35 arrobas; the latter 
weighs about 860 lbs. avoirduf>ois : a carga of raisins is 2 baskets, or 7 arrobas ; a cask contains as much, 
though only called 4 arrobas: us a last for freight aro reckoned— 4 botas or 5 pipes of wine or oil; 

4 bales of orauge peel; 5 pipes of Pedro Ximenes wine or oil; 10 casks of almonds (each about 380 lbs. 
English); 20 chests of lemons and oranges ; 22 casks of almonds (of 8 arrobas each) ; 44 casks of raisins 
(of 4 arrobas each) ; 88 half casks of raisins ; 50 baskets or 160 jars of raisins, * . 

Port Charges — The port and harbour dues amount, on an English vessel of 300 tom, to about 21/.; 
on a Spanish vessel, of the same burden, they would be about 11/. 10s. 

Warehousing. — Goods may be warehoused for 12 months, paying 2 per cent, ad valorem in lieu of all 
charges ; but, at the end of the year, thov must lie either entered for consumption or resbipped. The 
2 per cent. Is charged, whether they He a day ot the whole year. 

There is an excellent account of Malaga in Townsend's Travels in Spain, vol. iii. pp, 10—42. 

MALMSLEY. See Wine. 

MALT (Ger. Maly} Du. Mout; Ft. Mai , Bledyerme; It. Malto / Sp. Cebada 
retonada 6 entullecida; Rus. Solod ; Lat. Maltum). The term malt is applied to 
designate grain which, being steeped in water, is made to germinate to a certain extent, 
alter which the process is checked by the application of heat. This evolves the saccharine 
principle of the grain, which is the essence of malt. The process followed in the 
manufacture is very simple. Few changes have been made in it; and it is carried on 
at this moment very much in the same manner that it was carried on by our ancestors 
centuries ago. Rice, and almost every species of grain, has been used in malting; but 
In Europe, and especially in England, malt is prepared almost wholly from barley. It 
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is the principal ingredient in the manufacture of beer, and is little used except in. 
brewing and the distillation of spirits. 

Duties on , and Consumption of, Malt . Influence of the Reduction of the Duty and tht 
Opening of the Trade . — Owing to malt liquor having early become the favourite beverage 
of the people of England, the manufacture of malt has been carried on amongst us, for 
a lengthened period, on a very large scale. Instead, however, of increasing with the 
increasing wealth and population or the country, it was nearly stationary for the hundred 
years ending with 1816. In proof of this we may mention that the quantity of malt 
that paid duty in England and Wales, at an average of the 12 years ending with 1720, 
was 24,191,304 bushels a year \ whereas the annual average quantity that paid duty 
'during the 12 years ending with 1816, was only 23,197,754 bushels 1 This apparently 
anomalous result is probably in some measure to be accounted for by the increased 
consumption of tea and coffee, which are now in almost universal use ; but there 
cannot be a question that it is mainly owing to the exorbitant duties with which 
malt, and the ale or beer manufactured from it, have been loaded, and to the op¬ 
pressive regulations imposed on the manufacture of malt and the sale of beer. The 
effect of these duties and regulations was to impose a tax of about 7s. on the malt and 
beer made from a bushel of barley ; which, taking the average price of barley at from 
4s. to 5s. a bushel, was equivalent to an ad valorem duty of from 140 to 175 per cent. 1 
The exorbitancy of the duty was not, however, its most objectionable feature. It 
was about equally divided — one half being assessed directly on malt, and the other on 
beer: but the beer duty affected only beer brewed by public brewers, or for sale, and 
did not affect that which was brewed for private use; and as rich families brewed all 
the beer they made use of, the consequence of this distinction was, that the beer duty 
fell wholly on the lower and middle classes, who did not brew any beer ; or, in other 
words, the poor man was compelled to pay twice the duty on the malt he made use of 
that was paid by the rich man 1 That such a distinction should ever have been made, 
or submitted to for any considerable period, is certainly not a little astonishing. Origin¬ 
ally, however, the distinction was not so great as it afterwards became; and being 
increased by slow degrees, the force of habit reconciled the parliament and the country 
to the gross inequality and oppressiveness of the tax. But the public attention being at 
length forcibly attracted to the subject, and the effect of the exorbitant duties on malt 
and beer in increasing the consumption of ardent spirits having been clearly pointed out 
— (see Edinburgh Review , No. 98. art. 4.), the beer duty was repealed in 1830. This 
measure of substantial justice and sound policy reflects the greatest credit on the admi¬ 
nistration of the Duke of Wellington ; which is also entitled to the public gratitude for 
having placed the licensing system on a fair footing, and established, for the first time, 
a free trade in beer. 

The repeal of the duty has materially increased the consumption of malt; and 
the anticipations of those who contended that its abolition, if combined with a free 
trade in beer, would be no great loss to the revenue, are in a fair way of being realised. 
The clamour that was raised against the measure, account of its supposed in¬ 
fluence in increasing drunkenness, was, we firmly believe, wholly without foundation. * 
If the measure increased, as it certainly did, the consumption of beer, the probability is 
that it would, at the same time, equally diminish the consumption of gin; and it is 
surely superfluous to add, that this is a most beneficial change. It is true that a 
number of new public houses were opened for the sale of beer; but it has not hitherto 
been proved that this circumstance, though it occasioned no common alarm among 
the clergy and magistrates in different parts of the country, was productive of any 
public inconvenience. Like all newly opened lines of business, the trade of beer selling 
was overdone ; and a considerable number of beer shops have since been shut up. “ It 
is not,” as Dr. Smith sagaciously remarked, “ the multiplication of alehouses that 
occasions a general disposition to drunkenness among the common people ; but that 
disposition, arising from other causes, necessarily gives employment to a multitude 
of alehouses.”—( Wealth of Nations, p. 161.) The way to eradicate this disposition 
is by giving a better education to the poor, and inspiring them with a taste for less gro¬ 
velling enjoyments. All that the fiscal regulations and police enactments intended to 
promote sobriety have ever done, is to make bad worse, to irritate and disgust, to make 
the lower classes more enamoured of that which they conceive is unjustly withheld from 
them, and to stimulate them to elude and defeat the law. 

The duty on malt was first imposed in England in 1697, and in Scotland in 1713 ; 
but it was not introduced into Ireland till 1785. The following tables exhibit the 
progress of the consumption and of the duties directly falling on malt from a remote 
period. But the principal consumption of malt being in beer, the duties on the Utter 
were, in fact, duties on malt r and must always be taken into account in forming any¬ 
thing like a correct estimate of the influence of the latter. Ample information as to 
the duties on beer will be found in the art. Ale and Beer. 
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'Prices of Malt, at Greenwich Hospital, from 1730 to 1340, per Winchester Quarter, and from 1846 to 
1849, per Imperial ditto. 


Years. 

Prices. 

Years. 

Prices. 

Years. 

Prices. 

1730 

204. Gd. 

1810 

8 It. 6 d. 

1830 

56s. 1 Ad. 

1740 

*7«. 3 id. 

1815 

694. 7Jd. 

1835 * 

61f. 4 m. 

1750 

24t. 

18*0 

C8f. 8Jd. 

1840 

684. 4Id. 

1760 

*4s. 9d. 

1821 

fflf. lid. 

1815 

69f. 9d. 

1770 

284. 3d. 

1822 

62f. 8Ad. 

1846 

6if. 4 Ad. 

1780 

314. Id. 

1823 

694. lid. 

1847 

704. U\d. 

1790 

334. 6J. 

1524 

624. Id. 

1848 

6O4. 6d. 

1800 

1805 

844. 

854. 7rf. 

1825 

714. lO^d. 

1819 

69j. 9d. 


Account of the Quantities of Malt charged with Duty in England and Wales, of the Revenue received 
thereon, and of the Rates of Duty, in each Year, from 1702. 


Years. 

Number of 
Bushels of Malt. 

Amount of Duty. 

Bate of Duty 
per Bushel. 



£ 


d. 


1702 

12/166,778 

313,907 

i 

0 


1703 

26,754,505 

691,577 

4 

11 


1704 

19,765,012 

512,735 

4 

1 


1705 

27,1*0,98* 

702,957 

11 

1 


1706 

23,( 99,630 

599,477 

3 

7 


1707 

*5,002,855 

618,816 

16 

2 


1708 

23,209,966 

602,837 

5 

0 


1709 

20,275,335 

5*7,355 

19 

10 


1710 

19,671,0*1 

511,954 

10 

6 


1711 

22,263,1*6 

678,839 

19 



1712 

22^313,483 

580,168 

16 

7 


1713 

*5,060,639 

650,932 

14 

4 


1714 

20/119,767 

520,771 

7 

0 


1715 

24,472,610 

635,330 

18 

6 


1716 

*6,643,119 

691,293 

18 



1717 

28,859,9*6 

748,683 

19 

6 


1718 

*6,862,157 

697,166 

1 

3 


1719 

28,2*8,627 

732.536 

7 



17*0 

25,625,814 

666,5*7 

1 

9 


17*1 

*8,587,391 

711,901 

0 

6 


1722 

32,999,688 

856,860 

18 

7 


17*3 

30,655,498 

795,362 

8 

0 


1724 

*4,2*7,667 

629,50* 

12 

2 


17*3 

27,265,172 

707,467 

12 

3 


17*6 

*7,016,303 

700,933 

19 



17*7 

*->,401,576 

659,331 

15 

3 


1728 

*0,951,269 

614,457 

12 



17*9 

23,032,216 

697,817 

5 

11 


1730 

*8,410,1*1 

736,815 

8 

0 


1731 

*5,833,210 

670,180 

4 

3 


17.32 

26,980,568 


8 

7 


1733 

*9,795,100 

772,109 

2 

9 


1731 

27,087,137 

702,291 

16 

3 


1735 

23,491,G86 

661,259 

17 

3 


1736 

23,661,561 

613,919 

1 

0 


1737 

*4,491,366 

636,278 

9 

4 


1738 

*6,145,413 

677,866' 

0 

* 


1739 

26,716,197 

692,787 

2 

0 


1740 

*2,074/574 

673,069 

9 

7 


1741 

20,111,2 >4 

6*3,182 

5 



1712 

25,879,389 

671,011 

6 

3 


1743 

20,298,391 

681,740 

7 

11 


1741 

31,776,789 

8*2,943 

12 

5 


1743 

24,917,869 

616,998 

13 

6 


1746 

1747 

*3,955,350 

*4.886,567 

621,048 

646,029 

17 

4 

'U 

i Z 

1748 

26,422,650 

684,663 

10 



1749 

24,966,250 

616,946 

18 

5 


1730 

*9,281,786 

758.396 

18 

1 


1751 

26,994,880 

699,318 

11 

8 


175* 

24,280,056 

6*9,314 

13 

7 


1733 

25,210,816 

654,130 

16 

1 


1754 

*7,317,890 

708,255 

4 

1 


’753 

27,916,40* 

722,732 

2 

5 


1736 

*4,1*0,284 

€21,851 

4 

9 


1757 

17,610,9*6 

457,719 

16 

8 


1758 

25,027,614 

618,173 

14 

6 

__ 

1739 

*8,090,25* 

7*7,168 

15 

7 

— 

1760 

27,810,971 

999,8(8 

11 

11 

6^-OirjV- 

1761 

28,928,960 

1,123,040 

17 

2 

w 5 y- 

176* 

*5,951,676 

1,007,8.51 

13 

11 


1763 

19,557,81* 

760,388 

16 

4 


1761 

86,331,702 

1,023,554 

9 

3 


1765 

*5,631,086 

996,756 

19 

8 


1766 

*0,8*3,576 

810,541 

16 

10 


1767 

*1,891,498 

861,648 

11 

10 


1748 

*7,124,938 

1,054,188 

0 

10 


1769 

26,546,05* 

1,031,799 

11 

2 


1770 

24,452,9(0 

950,827 

12 

§ 


1771 

21,961,057 

854,344 

11 

6 


177* 

*7,538,150 

1.070,1*5 

U 

9 


1773 

21,467,9*6 

835,713 

9 

10 


1774 

*3,919,905 

931,968 

14 

2 


1773 

21,967,360 

971,085 

8 

2 


.1776 

*3,336,298 

1,0*4,336 

* 

5 


1777 

25,814,436 

1,004,050 

9 

3 


1778 

*6,318/796 

1,028,950 

9 

1 

— 


Years. 

Number of 
Bushels of Malt. 

Amount of Duty. 

Bate of Duty 
per Bushel. 



£ 

4 

d. 


1779 

26,273,405 

1,028,083 

1 

6 

17S0 

30,805,100 

1,531,451 

14 

5 

9J|d/-l #. 4 i,l. 

1781 

26,718,018 

1,817,5.56 

7 

4 

“l*. 4 id. 

178* 

*7,159,104 

1,816,108 

II 

10 


1783 

16,712,114 

1,13.8,78* 

16 

0 


1781 

25,796,10.5 

1,716,953 

19 

8 


1785 

*6,269,439 

1,777,917 

15 

2 


1786 

22,074,334 

1,493,518 

2 

.3 


1787 

26.139,678 

1,789,780 

3 

9 


1788 

26,018,072 

1,763,277 

17 

8 


1789 

*3,609,692 

1,501,463 

15 

6 


1790 

21,976,959 

1,187,775 

« 

0 


1791 

27,070,303 

2,092,191 

15 

101 

l2. 4jd.-l4. 7id. 


Stock in band 

46,716 

18 

3/ 

1792 

27,789,166 

2,142,(130 

1* 

10 

It. 7jd.-1f. 4jd. 

1793 

23,706,765 

1,604,717 

9 

9 

It. lid. 

1791 

21,813,341 

1,679,2*2 

8 

6 


1795 

23,960,8*2 

1,620,51,5 

7 

6 


1796 

27,282,973 

1,816,819 

5 

9 


1797 

. 29,979,110 

2,0*9,319 

7 

II 


1798 

*6,143,132 

1,769,476 

13 

11 


1799 

30,805,822 

2,083.701 

14 

0 


1800 

11,049,749 

950,296 

18 

5 


1801 

18,006,786 

1,218,153 

16 

7 


1802 

29,132,684 

2,17.5,406 

IS 

41 

If. 4}d.-2». 5d. 



466,633 

8 

If 

1803 

29,662,038 

3,55.5,906 

18 

0 

*4. 5rf.-4». 5Jrf. 

1804 

*1,854,111 

4,858.0)6 

9 

4 1 

4f. 5Jd. 


Stock In band 

911,356 

0 

Of 

180.5 

*1,665,204 

4,841,066 

1.5 

0 


1806 

26,652,4*5 

5,955,716 

.5,397,6.15 

0 

0 


1807 

21,158,843 

6 

4 


1808 

21,7*6,415 

1,854,698 

2 

4 


1809 

22,120,984 

4,912,771 

7 

8 


1810 

23,546,316 

5,261,362 

1* 

0 


181 1 

26,982,719 

5.806,251 

1.5 

0 


181* 

18,1'92.96.5 

1,042,716 

16 

4 


1813 

21,701,3,66 

4,819,110 

5 

0 


1811 

25,3*0,615 

5,657,228 

8 

4 


1815 

*6,216,795 

5,865,00 6 

18 

8 


1816 

21,158,348 

4,217,259 

13 

1 

If. 5Jd.-2f. 5d. 

1817 

20,8.55,566 

2,509,817 

18 

4 

*4. 3d. 

1818 

21,629,838 

2,964,U24 

12 

10 


1819 

22,612,290 

3,268,8', l 

3 

2 

*4. 5d..3t. 7id 


Slock In hand 

4*0,263 

8 

8 


1820 

*5,881,21* 

4,311,4 16 

5 

1 

3m. 7 id. 

18*1 

26,138,437 

4,718,360 

10 

0 


18*2 

*6,688,612 

3,6*4,242 

8 

0 

3m. 7}d.-2f. 7d. 

1823 

24,816,152 

3,203,502 

17 

6 

* 4 . 7d. 

1824 

27,615,383 

3,560,693 

0 

0 


1825 

*9,572,711 

3,813,072 

7 

6 


1826 1 

27/335,971 

3,530,895 

10 

8 


18*7 1 

26,096,337 

3,241,610 

3 

11 


IH28 1 

.30,617.819 

3,941,884 

19 



1829 

23,4*8,135 

3,026,133 

19 

6 


1830 

*6,900,90* 

3,471,699 

16 

10 


1831 

32,963,470 

4,257,781 

10 

10 


1832 

31,669,771 

4,090,678 

15 

l 


1833 

33,789.010 

4,364,413 

15 

10 


1834 

34,149,616 

4,119,74.5 

0 

0 


183.5 

36,078,855 

4,660,185 

0 

0 


1836 

37,196,998 

4,801,612 

0 

0 


1837 

33,692,356 

4,351,929 

8 

.3 


1838 

33,82,3,985 

4,368,931 

8 

8 


1839 

33,826,016 

4,369,193 

18 

8 


1840 

36,653,442 

4,841,229 

°1 

2t. 7d.-2t. 7d. 
and 5 per cent. 
2f. id. and 

5 per cent. 

1841 

30,956,394 

4,198,460 

18 

4 

1812 

30,796,262 

4,176,742 

19 

0 

1813 

30,891,00* 

4,189,592 

0 

9 


1844 

31,856,5.51 

4,320,546 

8 

9 


1845 

30,508,810 

4,737.774 

6 

4 


1846 

35,723,774 

4,815,050 

11 

10 


1847 

30,269,96.5 

4,105,363 

0 

0 


1818 

31,818,456 

4,319,446 

14 

0 


1849 

33,161,1*8 

4,498,15* 

9 

9 


1850 

34,423,489 

4,668,685 

9 

3 


1851 

34,638,214 

4,697,307 

10 



1862 

35,483,6*3 

4,812.466 

2 

0 



Regulation* mu la (At Manufacture of Malt .—These are em¬ 
bodied in the acta 7 & 8 Ueo. 4. c. 5*. and 11 Geo. 4. -c, 17. 
The former act Is Exceedingly complex ; it has no fewer than 
tighty-thr*t clausesi and the regulations embodied in it. 


though frequently repugnant to common sense, were enforced 
by 106 penalties, amounting in all to the enormous sum of 
13,500/. I But It was not In thenature of things that such a 
law could be allowed to exist for any considerable period. It 





Account of the Quantities of Malt charged with Duty in Ireiand, of the Revenue received thereon, and 
of the Rates of Duty in each Year, from 1800. 



MALTA, an island m the Mediterranean, belonging to the British, nearly opposite 
to the southern extremity of Sicily, from which it is about 54 miles distant. 

Valetta, the capital, is situated on the north coast of the island, the light-house in 
the castle of St. Elmo being in lat. 35° 54' 6" N., Ion. 14° 31' 1" E. Malta is about 
20 miles long, and 10 or 12 broad. The island of Gozo, about a fourth part of the 
size of Malta, lies to the north-west of the latter, at about 4 miles' distance; and in the 
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strait between them, is the small island of Cumino. In 1847, the population of Malta 
amounted, excluding the garrison (except the Maltese regiment), to 108,140. The 
population of Gozo, at the same period, was 15,130. The total population of both 
islands making 123,270. The entire revenue collected in Malta usually amounts to 
about 100,000/. a year, of which about 23,000/. is derived from the rent of lands. 

Valetta, the capital of the island, is defended by almost impregnable fortifications. 

** These,’* says Mr. Brydone, “ are, indeed, most stupendous works. All the boasted 
catacombs of Rome and Naples are a trifle to the immense excavations that have been 
made in this little island. The ditches, of a vast size, are all cut out of the solid rock ; 
these extend for a great many miles ; and taise our astonishment to think that so small 
a state has ever been able to make them.” — ( Tour through Sicily and Malta , Letter 15.) 
Since the island came into our possession, the fortifications have been considerably im¬ 
proved* so that at present it is a place of very great strength. 

After the capture of Rhodes by the Turks, the Emperor Charles V. made a present 
of Malta to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, in whose possession it remained till 
1798, when it was taken by the French. It was taken from the latter by the English 
in 1800; and was definitively ceded to us in 1814. 

The island consists mostly of a rock, very thinly covered with soil, a good deal of 
which has been brought, at an immense expense, from Sicily ; but being cultivated 
with the utmost care, it produces excellent fruits, particularly the celebrated Maltese 
oranges, corn, cotton, with small quantities of indigo, saffron, and sugar. The prin¬ 
cipal dependence of the inhabitants is on their cotton ; the crop of which, amounting 
to about 4,000,000lbs. a year, is partly exported raw, and paitly manufactured to the 
value of from 80,000/. to 100,000/. The corn raised in the island is not sufficient to 
feed the inhabitants for more than 5 or 6 months, and at an average about 100,000 
quarters of foreign wheat are required for their use. In addition to corn, cattle, pro¬ 
visions of all sorts, inc. dried fish, fruits, Spanish peas, &c., are largely imported. The 
other leading articles of import comprise cottons and most sorts of manufactured 
goods; sugar, coffee, and other colonial products; tobacco, oil, wines, timber, &c. 
The trade in corn used to be monopolised by government; and after the monopoly 
was abandoned, duties on importation, varying, like those in this country, with the price, 
were imposed. But in 1835, these duties were abolished; and the fixed duties on 
corn entered for consumption, specified in the subjoined tariff, were substituted in 
their stead. 

Malta presents unusual facilities, which have not hitherto been taken proper ad¬ 
vantage of, for becoming the entrepot of the corn trade of the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea. Her warehouses for corn are, like those of Sicily and Barbary, excavated in the 
rock ; and are, perhaps, the best fitted of any in Europe for the safe keeping of corn. 
The wheat lodged in them may be preserved for an indefinite period ; and it is, 
affirmed that though it should, on being deposited, be affected by the weevil, it is 
very soon freed from that destructive insect. It is not often that corn can be 
brought direct from Odessa, Ttganrog, &c. to England, without the risk of being 
damaged ; but were it brought in the first instance to Malta, and bonded there, it 
might afterwards be conveyed in the best order to London, or any where else. Malta 
is also admirably well suited for becoming a centre of the corn trade of Egypt, Bar¬ 
bary, Italy, &c. 

During the late war, particularly during the period when Napoleon’s anti-commercial 
system was in operation, Malta became a great entrepot for colonial and other goods, 
which were thence conveyed, according as opportunities offered, to the adjacent ports. 
This commerce ceased with the circumstances that gave it birth ; and for some years after 
the return of peace, the trade of the island was depressed below its natural level, by the 
imposition of various oppressive discriminating duties. In 1819, this vexatious system 
was partially obviated; but it continued to exert a pernicious influence till 1837, 
when, pursuant to the recommendation of Messrs. Austin and Lewis, commissioners of 
inquiry, the then existing tariffs of customs duties and port charges were wholly 
abolished; and a new tariff (which is subjoined) was issued in their stead. It imposed 
moderate duties, for the sake of revenue only, on a few articles in general demand, 
without regard to the country whence they came, at the same time that it equalised the 
tonnage duties, and reduced the warehouse rent on articles in bond to the lowest 
level. * 

There are some good springs of fresh water. Valetta is partly supplied by water 
brought by on aqueduct a distance of about 6 miles, and partly by the rain collected in 
cisterns. 
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Harbour. — The harbour of Valetta i* double, and is om» of 
the finest in the world. The city is built on a narrow tongue 
of land, having the castle and light of Bt. Elmo at its ex¬ 
tremity and an admirable port on each side. That on the 
south-eastern side, denominated the grand |«>rt, is the most 
frequented. The entrance to it, about ¥.50 fathoms wide, has 
the formidable hatterhx of St. Elmo on the one hand, and 
those of Fort Kicasoli on the other. In entering, it U neces¬ 
sary not to come with in *50 or fid fathoms of the former, on 
account of a spit which projects from It ; but in the rest of 
the channel there is from 10 to 12 fathoms water. The port, 
which runs about If mile inwards, has deep water and ex¬ 
cellent .mchorgge throughout: the largest men-of-war coming 
close to the quays. Fort Marsaniusceit, on the north-western 
side of the city, is also a noble harbour. The entrance to it, 
which is about the same breadth as that of the grand port. Is 
betweenr St. Elmo and Fort Tiqua. In the centre of the basin 
is an island, on which are built a castle and a lazaretto, for 
the convenience of the ships performing quarantine, by which 
the port is principally used. Owing to the narrowness of the 
entrance, and the usual variableness of the wind, it is custom¬ 
ary for most vessels bound for Valetta to take a pilot on board 
before entering the harbour. 

Tsbivv (A). — Duties on Imports, and Dues for Store Rent, 

which the Collector of Customs is required to levy on the 

Account of the Government of Malta. 


0 2 00 0 2 

f> 0 60 0 1 

0 0 10 0 0 2 


r miv ,,, ivenison 

IhXT Articles 
Duties. 1<K j Ked 

in Bond. 


Beer, per Maltese barrel - - *02 0 0 01 

Cattle ; bullocks, and other animals of the 

kind, per head - - - <> 10 0 

Horses and mules, per head - -10 0 

Charcoal, per salm - - - -OOCOOI 

Wheat, Tier salm - - - 0 10 0 0 0 2 

Indian corn, per salm - - - 0 6 0 0 0 2 

Barley, per salm - - -0400 0 2 

Hagglna, per salm - - -0 3 0002 

Other inferior grains - - -0 5 00 02 

Manufactured grain, per cantar - 0 6 00 0 2 

Wheat. Indian corn, barley, or other 
inferior grains, if damaged so as to be 
unfit for the food of man (commonly 
called/ruman/osjio), per salm - 0 2 00 0 2 

Manufactured grain, If damaged so as 
to be unfit for the food of man, per 
can tar - - - - -020 0 02 

Oil, olive, per caflflso - - . - 0 0 60 0 1 

Potatoes, per cantar - - - ■ 0 0 100 '0 2 

Fulsc and seeds: — 

Beans, caravances, chick-peas, kidney- 
beans, lentils, lupins, peas, and vet¬ 
ches, per salm - - -020002 

Carob-beans and cotton-seeds, per can¬ 
tar . 0 0 6 0 0 2 

Spirits ; vi7. for every Maltese barrel of 
such spuits of any strength not exceed¬ 
ing the strength of proof, by Sykes’s 
hydrometer (namely London proof and 
so in proportion for any great* r strength 
than the strength of proof - - I 2 0 0 0 2 

Vinegar, per Malted barrel - -020 0 02 

Wines, the value of which shall exceed 15/. 
per pipe of 11 Maltese barrels, per 
Maltese barrel - - - -0110002 

_Ail other win es, per Maltes e barrel - 0 2 0 0 0 2 

Obaervations. — 1. The duties payable by the salm on grain, 
pulse, and seed (except large Sicilian bean*) to he charged by 
the stiike measure. The duties on large Median beans and on 
charcoal to be charged by the heaped measure. 

2. Every liquid compounded of spirit and any other ingre¬ 
dient or ingredients, and containing more than 25 per cent, of 
spirit of the strength of proof, to he liable to the dpty on spirit 
which is imposed by the present tariff. 

3. The store rents on grain lodged In bond to be payable 
from the day on which the grain was lodged. The store rents 
on every other article mentiomd In the present taritr to he 
payable from the tenth day after the day on which such article 
was lodged. 

Takivh (B). — Tonnage Dues which the Collector of Customs 
is required to levy on the Account of the Government of 


Tarikp (C).—Fees which the Collector of Customs is required 
to levy on the Account of the Governmeut of Malta. 

£ t. d. 

For each certificate under the office seal - - 0 2 6 

For each sheet of printed official forms -0G2 

Tariff of Dues authorised to he levied for Account of Govern 
ment, by the Superintendent of Qurantlne, Malta. 

Shipping in Quarantine. — 1. Vessels entered upon a quaran¬ 
tine to pay, for each day of their continuance in port, as 
follows : — 


Vessels not exceeding 25 tons 

— from 26 ton* to 50 — 

— from 31 — 100 — 

— from 101— 150 — 

— from 151 - 200 — 

-from 201 — 250 — 

— from 251 and upward* 


2. Vessels of whatever size, sailing in quarantine, having 
entered upon the performance thereof, to pay at the above 
rates, but in no case more than 2s* a day for the remainder 
of the terih of quarantine. 

3. Vessels liable to quarantine, not having entered upon the 
performance thereof, to pay 2*. for each day of tlwsir con¬ 
tinuance in port. 

4. Vessels compelled by stress of weather to enter the great 
harbour, to tie subject, while they remain there, to the ad- 
dltlonal charge of 3s. a day, for every guard boat which the 
Superintendent of Quarantine may deem It necessary to place 
over them. 

*x* Any vessel in quarantine entering the great harlxiur 
without a justifiable cause, incurs the penalty of 200 dollar* 
imposed by the second article of the proclamation, dated 12ih 
Octolier, 1820- (No. xill.) 

6. Vessels having contagious diseases on board to pay an 
extra rate in proportion to the expense that may he incurred, 
but In no case to exceed 20*. a day, in addition to the usual 
rate. 

Qflhct* received into the lazaret for deputation to be charge¬ 
able with a due proportion of the actual expense thereof, which 
at present, on ordinary occasions, is at the rate of 2s. fid. a day 
for each guardian, and 1*. 8 d. a day for each labourer, whom 
it may be necessary to employ. 

CatiU landed in the lazaret to be chargeable, for each s. J. 
Horse, mule, or ass - - - • -3 0 

Bullock, or other animal of the kind - - -20 

Sheep, goat, pig, or other small animal - - - 1 0 

Perron* performing quarantine in the lazaret to pay at the 
rale of 2 s. fid. a day, for each guardian employed, but no single 
individual to be chargeable with more than Is. 3d. a day. 


Ships. Tons. Crews. 


Ship 

Barques - 
Briga _ - 
Brigantine 
Snow - « 

Cutters 

Ketch - - 

Brig Schooner* - 
Schooners • 
Bombards - 
Paran/a - • 

Speronaras 


Classification of Merchant Vessels which have arrived i 
Malta during the year 1848. 

American - -22 Neapolitan - - 5( 

Hanoverian - - 1 Norwegian - 

Austrian - - 212 Ottoman - .. { 

Belgian - - 4 Prussian . - 

Bremen - - 2 Roman - - ] 

Danish - - 17 Russian - ’ 

Dutch 
English 


Lubeckese 

Maltese 

Mecklenburg 

Moldavian 


9 Saruiote 

- 639 Sardinian 

- 302 Sicilian 

- 29 Spanish 

- 326 Swedish 

- 41 Tunisian 

- 1 Tuscan 

. 478 Venetian 
4 Wallachlan 


The arrivals of merchant vessels and ships of war, at Malta, 
during the year 1849, were «» follows: — Merchant vessels, 
3,251; ships of war, (including steamers) 340.—Total 5591. 
Rates of pilotage to be exacted from vessels entering nr de¬ 
parting from the harbours of Valletta or Maramuscetto 
■when in charge of pilots, viz : — 

For vessels up to the register tonnage of £ *. d. 

101 tons - - . . . -084 

From 101 _ to 150 - . - _ -0)2 6 

— 151 — to 250 - . - - -0 16 8 

— 251 —to 350 - . - -".lio 

— 351 — and upwards - - •, -15 0 

For leaving either of the above mentioned harbours when 

proceeding to sea, half of the above rate to be paid. 

Going out of one of the above mentioned harbour* and en¬ 
tering the other, two-thirds of the above rate to be paid. 

Pilots taken on board of vessels in quarantine are entitled (If 
victualled on board) to Is. 8d. per diem, if otherwise to Ss. 4 d. 
exclusive of the pilotage. 


The central position, excellent port, and great strength of Malta, make it an admirable naval station 
for the repair and accommodation of the m'en-of-war and merchant-ships irequentingthe Mediterranean, 
and render its possession of material importance to the British empire. Since Malta-built vessels were 
admitted into tne ports of the U. Kingdom on the same terms as those of British built, the trade of ship¬ 
building has materially increased in the island. The Maltese shipwrights are diligent expert work¬ 
men ; and, their wages being moderate, it Is a favourable place for careening. Owing to the want of a 
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dry dock, all shins above the size of a sloop of war, that require to have their bottoms examined, have to 
come to England for that purpose. This, surely, should be obviated. Quarantine is strictly enforced at 
Malta ; but there is every facility for its performance, and the.charges are less than at any other port in 
the Mediterranean. 

Malta Is now the centre of a very extensive stcam.packet system ; the steamers from England for the 
Ionian Islands, Constantinople, Alexandria, and other ports'of the Levant, touching here. The French 
steamers from these ports usually perform quarantine at Jdalta. * 

Money .—In 1825, British silver money was introduced into litres. The barrel is double the caflFUo. The Maltese foot =t 
Malta the Spanish dollar being made legal tender at the rate 11 l*6th English inches— *2836 metres. The canna — 8 palmi 
of 4s. 4<I.; the Sicilian dollar at 4i. ‘2d.; and the scudo of = 81*9 English inches = 2'079 metres. Merchants usually 
Malta at 1*. 8<l. convett Malta measure Into English in the proportion of 34 

Weight* and Sfeaeure*. — The pound or rottolo, commercial palmi to a yard, or 2 2-7th yards to 1 canna. 

•weight =a 30 uncles: 12"21fi English grains. Hence 100 rot- Bills on London are usually drawn at 30 and 60 days’sight, 
toll (the cantaro) — 174\ lbs. avoirdupois, or 7£H4 kilog. The deputy commissary general is obliged to grant, at all 
Merchants usually reckon the cantaro at 175 lbs. tiinft, bills on the treasury here for British sliver tendered to 

The salma of com, stricken immune = 8’221 Winchester him, at the rate of 100/. bill for every 101/. 10s. stiver, re- 
bushels : heaped measure is reckoned 16 per cent. more. The ceivlng, at the same time, other silver, at a fluctuating rate of 
caflflso, or measure for oil, contains 54 English gfdlons=20'818 exchange. 

MAN (ISLE OF) is, as every one knows, situated in the Irish Sea, at about an 
equal distance from England, Scotland, and Ireland. It is about 30 miles long, and 
10 or 12 broad. The interior is mountainous, and the soil nowhere very productive. 
Population, in 18.51, 52,387. This island used to be one of the principal stations of the 
herring fishery ; but for a considerable period it has been comparatively deserted by 
the herring shoals, a circumstance which is not to be regretted ; for the fishery, by 
withdrawing the attention of the inhabitants from agriculture and manufactures, and 
leading them to engage in what has usually been a gambling and unproductive business, 
has been, on the whole, injurious to the island. The steam packets from Glasgow to 
Liverpool, and from the latter to Belfast, touch at the Isle of Man ; which is, in conse¬ 
quence, largely frequented by visiters from these cities, and other parts of the empire, 
whose influx has materially contributed to the improvement of Douglas, the principal 
port in the island, and other towns. 

The feudal sovereignty of Man was formerly vested in the Earls of Derby, and more 
recently in the Dukes of Athol, a circumstance which accounts for the fact of the duties 
on most commodities consumed in the island having been, for a lengthened period, much 
lower than those on the same commodities when consumed in Great Britain. This dis¬ 
tinction, which still subsists, has produced a great deal of smuggling, and been in no 
ordinary degree injurious to the revenue and trade of the empire. During the present 
century, indeed, the clandestine trade of Man has been confined within comparatively 
narrow limits; but to accomplish this, a considerable extra force of Custom-house 
officers and revenue cruisers is required; and the intercourse with the island has to be 
subjected to various restraints. Nothing, as it appears to us, can be more impolitic 
than the continuance of such a system. The public has, at a very heavy expense, pur¬ 
chased all the feudal rights of the Athol family; and having done so, it is certainly 
high time that an end were put to the anomalous absurdity of having a considerable 
island, lying, as it were, in the very centre of the empire, and in the direct line between 
some of the principal trading towns, with different duties on many important articles ! 
It might be necessary, perhaps, to make some compensation to the inhabitants for such 
a change , and this might be done, with advantage to them and without expense to the 
public, by modifying and improving the internal regulations and policy of the island, 
which are very much in need of amendment. We do not, indeed, imagine that the 
island would lose any thing by the proposed alteration ; for the temptation which the 
present system holds out to engage in smuggling enterprises diverts the population from 
the regular pursuits of industry, and, along with the herring lottery, is the principal 
cause of that idleness for which the Manx arc so notorious. The customs revenue col. 
lected in the Isle of Man in 1852 amounted to 28,077/.; but from this sum 14,373/. 
was deducted on account of expenses of collection, public works, internal government, &c. 
We subjoin an abstract of the acts which now (1853) regulate the trade with the Isle 
of Maiw Ahe conditions under which it is carried on have been a good deal simplified. 

The reguflnons under which the trade of the Isle of Man is now conducted are embodied in the Acts 
1G& 17 Viet. C.IOG. and the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. and are ns follows, viz. — 

Duties in Table to be levied on Goods imported into Isle of Man. — In lieu of all duties of customs now 
payable by law upon the importation of goods into the Isle of Man, there shall be raised, levied, collected, 
mid paid unto Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, the several duties of Customs as the Bame are 
respectively set forth in liguros in following table: viz. — 

DuTIIW ArPLlCARI.lt TO THR 1*1.8 OP MAH. 

£ «. d. 3. Hemp ...... Free. 

1. Coffee, the import dutios In Great Britain or 4. Hops, flrom 'areal Britain or Ireland - • Free. 

Ireland not having been paid thereon, the lb. 0 0 2 5. Iron ....... Free. 

2. Coni, vie., wheat, barley, bear or bigg, oats, rye, 6. Spirits, viz.: — 

peas, beans, buckwheat, maize, or liidi.in Brandy, Geneva, and all foreign spirits, not 

corn .... the quarter 010 being liqueurs, cordials, or perfumed spirits 

Wheat ineal and (lour, barley meal, oat meal, the gallon 0 6 0 

rye meal, and flour j>en meul, bean meal, Hum and rum shrub, of the Britixh posses - 

buckwheat meal, and maize or Indian corn won* . • - . the gallon 0 3 8 

r meat • - - - the cwt. 0 0 4j 
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£ t. d. 

British or Irish spirits exported from ft duty 
free warehouse under bond in the United 
Kingdom - - the gallon 0 3 0 

Such spirits not exceeding the strength df 
proof by Sykes’s hydrometer, and so in 
proportion for any greater or less strength 
than tiie strength of proof, and for any 
greater or less auantitv than a gallon. 

7. Kau de Cologne, pe* flask (&0 not containing 

more than 1 gallon) - - - - 0 f> 4 

or the gallon 0 10 0 

8. Liqueurs, cordials, and perfumed spirits — 0 10 0 

y. Sugar, nit * 

Muscovado ... the cwt. 0 1 0 

Sugar candv, white or brown, refined sugar, 
or sugar rendered by any process equal to 
refined, foreign or British - the c'vrt. 0 8 0 
From and after the 5th July, 1854 — 0 3 0 

10. Tea.the lb. O 1 0 

From and after the 6th July, 1854 — 0 0 6 

1 t. Tobacco, vi/. : — 

Unmanufactured - --0 16 

ufactured - - • - — 0 4 9 


IS. Wine 

13. Wood, alUorU - - „ * * , * 

M. Goods, wares, and merchandise brought from 
Great Britain or Ireland, and fentitled to any 
bounty or drawback of excise on exportation 
from thence, and not hereinbefore enume¬ 
rated or charged with duty - • * 

15. Goods, wares, and merchandise, the growth, 

produce, or manufacture of and brought from 
Great Britain or Ireland, and not herein¬ 
before charged with duty 

16. Goods, wares, and merchandise, not the growth, 

produce, or manufacture of Great Britain or 
Ireland, but brought from thence, and having 
there been entered for consumption, and the 
import duties having been there paid thereon 

17. Goods, wares, anil merchandise imported or 

brought from any place from whence such 
goods may tie lawfully imported into the Isle 
of Man, and not herein before charged with 
duty, or declared to lie free of duty, tor every 
lOlM. of the value thereof - - - ! 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Power to the Treasury to remit and reitnpose the Duties on unenumcrated Articles. — The commis¬ 
sioners ol the Treasury may from time to time, by any order or orders under their hands, declare that all 
or any articles legally importable into the Isle of Man, and not enumerated in the said table, and upon 
which the said duty of la per cent, is hereby imposed, shall and may, from and after any day or days 
named in such order or orders, be imported from the places and in the manner therein mentioned ilito 
the Isle of Man duty free during such time or times as shall be therein named, or until such order or 
orders respectively, or any of them, shall be rescinded, and such articles shall be imported duty free ac¬ 
cordingly so long as any such order or orders, or any of them, shall continue unresciuded ; and the said 
commissioners may at any time, by any order under their hands, revoke the whole or any part of any 
previous order or orders, or any of them, for such time and in such manner as they may see fit; and all 
orders of the commissioners of the Treasury made in pursuance of this enactment shall be duly published 
in tiie London and Dublin gazettes twice at least within 14 days from the date of such orders respec¬ 
tively, and a copy of every such order shall belaid before both Houses of Parliament within 6 weeks 
alter the date or such order if Parliament be then sitting, and if not, then within 6 weeks after the com¬ 
mencement of the then next session of Parliament—16 & 17 Viet. c. 106. s.5. 


The following Treasury order has since appeared, J 

lly virtue of the powers vested in us under the ,5th section of the Customs Tariff Act, 
16 & 17 Viet. cap. 106’, to remit and re-impose the duties levied on unenmnerated 
articles legally importable into the Isle of Man, these are to authorise you under the 
said section of the Customs Tariff Act, to allow all articles enumerated in the tariff of 
the U. K., and not enumerated in the tariff of the Isle of Man, and which, under the 
tariff of the island, would be subject to an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent., to be admitted 
free of duty so long as the order permitting such free importation shall remain unre¬ 
scinded. For which this shall be your warrant. 

Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, August 27. 1853. Ahf.rmen, John Sadlkik. 


Isle of Man to be deemed Part of V. K.for the Purposes of this Act. — The Isle of Man shall be deemed 
anck taken to be part of the U. K. for all the purposes of this act. but nothing herein contained shall 
prejudice or affect, or be con»trued in any way directly or indirectly to prejudice or affect, any of the 
rights or privileges legally exercised or enjoyed by the said isle at the time of the passing of this act. 
—16& 17 Viet. e. 107. §346. 

Goods deliveted out <f Charge of Customs in Isle of Man not to be brought into Britain or Ireland _ 

No foreign goods upon which a higher duty is payable on their importation into Great Britain or Ireland 
than nn their importation into the Isle of Alan shall, after the same have, been cleared and delivered out 
of charge of the proper officer of customs for consumption or otherwise in the said isle, be carried or 
shipped or be waterborne or be brought to any quay, wharf, or other place to be shipped or waterborne 
to lie carried from the said isle into Great Britain or It eland ; nor shall any such goods which may be 
brought to the said isle, though not cleared and delivered as aforesaid, be removed or carried from thence 
into Great Britain or Ireland until the same have been duly cleared for that purpose by the proper officer 
of customs, nor (unless reported for removal in the same ship and in continuation of the voyage to some 
port in Great Britain or Ireland), until sufficient security by bond or otherwise shall have been given, in 
such manner, and on such terms and conditions as the Commissioners of Customs may direct, lor the duo 
delivery thereof at some port or place in Great Britain or Ireland; and all goods carried, brought, 
shipped, removed, or waterborne to be shipped, removed, or carried contrary hereto shall be forfeited, 
ami every person who shall carry, ship, bring, remove, or waterbear to bn shipped, removed, or carried 
any goods contrary lieroto, or who shall aid or be concerned therein, 6hall forfeit treble the value of such 
goods, or the surn’of 100/., at the election of the Commissioners ot Customs_*§347. 

Goods, the Growth or Manufacture of the Isle of Man , may be imported into Britain or Ireland on Cer¬ 
tificate, SfC -Any goods, the growth of the Isle of Matt, or theie manufactured from materials the 

growth «.f the said isle, or from materials not subject to duties in Great Britain or Ir ' land.® from ma¬ 
terials upon which the duty has been paid in Great Britain or Ireland and upon which no (HBwback has 
been subsequently granted, may be brought from the said isle into Great Britain or Ireland without 
payment of any duty : provided always, that such goods may nevertheless be charged witJiHsuch pro¬ 
portion of such duties as sltdli fairly countervail any duties of excise payable on the like sort of goods 
the produce of that part of the U. K. into which they shall be brought, and any articles, either wholly 
or in part manufactured in the said isle lrom any materials upon which a higher ^ut.y is payable upon 
their imputation into the U. K. than on their importation into the Isle of Man, may be brought from, 
the said isle into Great Britain or Ire land on payment of the duty payable on such goods In that purt of 
the U. K. into which they shall be so brought_§348. 

Declaration and Certificate of Growth or Manufacture of Goods from Islr of Man. — Before any goods 
shall be shipped in the Isle of Man to be carried to Great Britain or Ireland, as tho growth or produce 
of that isle, or as manufactures of that isle from materials the growth and pro uce thereof, or from ma¬ 
terials not subject to duty m Great Britain or Ireland, or from materia s upon which tint duties shall 
have been paid and not drawn back in Great Britain or Ireland, proof shall be made by the written de¬ 
claration of some competent person, to the satisf.tc ion of the collector or comptroller of customs at the 
port of shipment, that such goods (describing and identifying them) are of such growth, produce, or ma¬ 
nufacture, as the case may be, and in such declaration shall be stilted the name of the person by whom 
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such {roods are intended to be shipped, and such person, at the time of shipping, (not being more than 
1 month after the date of such declaration), shall make and subscribe a declaration before such col lector or 
comptroller, that the goods to be shipped arc the same as are mentioned in such declaration, and there¬ 
upon the collector or comptroller shall, on demand, give to thw master of the ship m which the goods are 
to be exported, a certificate of such proof of produce or of manufacture, describing the lame, and setting 
forth the name of the party and of the ship and of the master thereof, and (he destination of the 

e °A(t noUo 4 af^ct Excise Drawbacks. — Nothing herein contained shall be deemed or construed to aff-ct 
(he laws and regulations now in force respecting duties and drawbacks of excise on goods removed to 
the Isle of Man.—$ 350. • ... 

Stores of Manx Ships. — If any ship or boat hound from the Isle of Man to Great Britain or Ireland 
shall have on board any stores of spirits, tobacco or tea for the use of the crew exceeding the quantities 
specified in the following table, such stores, together with the casks or packages containing the same, 
and also the ship or boat, shall be forfeited : 


Spirit* for each seaman - 


In Ships er decked Vessels. 


Half a gallon - 
One pound 
Two pounds - 


One quart. 
Haifa pound. 
One pound. 


Treasury may restrict Imports _The Commissioners of the Treasury shall and may at atiy time, if 

they see fit, by order under their hands, restrict or limit the importation into the Isle of Man of any 
foreign goods to such quantities per annum and in such manner as they may deem necessary, ami also 
determine into what ports in the Isle of Man and from what places such goods may be imported— §3;V2. 

Mannp'nnent of Duties. — The duties of customs payable on the importation of goods into the Isle 
of Man shall be collected, paid, recovered, and accounted for under the management and control of Hie 
Commissioners of Customs; and, except the necessary charges of collecting, recovering, and account¬ 
ing for the same, the said duties shall from time to time (subject to the deductions herein-after men¬ 
tioned) be brought and paid into the receipt of 11. Majesty’s Exchequer, distinctly and apart from all 
other brandies of the public levenue, and shall go toand make pait of the Consolidated Fund of the 
U. K. *, Provided always, that any of the collectors of customs of the said isle shall retain, and lie and 
they is and are hereby authorized and required, agrcealdy to such directions as shall from time to time 
be given for that purpose by the Commissioners of Customs, to retain, such sum or sums of money in 
Ills or their hands as may bo sufficient to defray the necessary expenses attending the government of 
the said Isle of Man and the administration of justice there, and other charges incurred in the said 
isle, which have heretofore been or may hereafter be deemed fit ami proper charges to be deducted 
from and paid out of the duties of customs collected in thd said Isle of Man ; and upon the amount of 
the said expenses and charges being ascertained, the said commissioners arc hereby authorized to direct 
the same to be paid out of the i-nid monies so retained to such person or persons as may be entitled to 
receive the same.—^ 353. 

Expenses of the Government , and 2,300/. per Annum to Harbour Commissioners of Isle of Man, to be * 
paid by Customs.— The necessary expenses attending the government of the Isle of Man and the 
administration of justice there, and other charges incurred in the said isle, which have heretofore 
been deemed fit and proper charges to be deducted from arid paid out of the duties of customs collected 
in the said isle, or which may hereafter be deemed proper charges, and also the annual sum ol 2,300/. 
made payable by Act 8 & 0 Viet. c. M. § 25., to II. Majesty’s Receiver General in the said Isle of Man, 
and to be applied for the lawful purposes of the harbour commissioners therein mentioned, shall and 
may be rctaine 1 and paid by the collector of customs of the said isle, out of the duties of customs col¬ 
lected in the said i.de,*s heroin-before provided.—§ 354. 

Additional Allowance for Public Works tn the Isle of Man. — In addition to the deductions from the 
customs duties herein-heforo provided for, there shall be set aside annually a sum equal to l-!)th part 
of the amount derived from such duties, to be applied by the Commissioners of the Treasury in effecting 
improvements in the harbours and other public works in the Isle of Man, the necessary repair* and 
Improvements in t lie harbours taking priority to other public works; and it shall be lawful lor the 
Court of Tynwald from time to time to determine what improvements and public works shall be so 
undertaken, the lieutenant-governor having a veto upon such decision.—§ 355. 


MANGANESE (Ger. Braunsiein , Glasscise ; Du. Bruinsteen ; Fr. Manganese, 
Magalese , Savon du verve ; It.. Mangnncsia ; S|). Mavganesia ; Lat. Magnesia nigra , 
Manganesivm ), a metal which, when pure, is of a greyish white colour, like cast-iron, 
and has a good deal of brilliancy. Its texture is granular; it has neither taste nor 
smell; it is softer than cast-iron, and may be filed ; its specific gravity is 8. It is very 
brittle, and can neither be hammered nor drawn out into wire, its tenacity is unknown. 
When exposed to the air, it attracts oxygen with considerable rapidity. It soon loses its 
lustre, and becomes grey, violet, brown, and at last black. These changes take place 
still more rapidly if the metal he heated in an open vessel. Ores of manganese are 
common in Devonshire, Somersetshire, &c. The ore of manganese, known in Derby¬ 
shire by the name of black wadd, is remarkable for its spontaneous inflammation with oil. 
Oxide ofjnanganese is of considerable use ; it is employed in making oxymuriatic acid, 
for fornqpg bleaching liquor. It is also used in glazing black earthenware, forgiving 
colours to enamels, and in the manufacture of porcelain. It is the substance generally 
used by chemists for obtaining oxygen gas. — ( 1'hornson's Chemistry , $*c.) 

MANGEL WUItZEL, or FIELD BEET (Fr. Betteraves ; Ger. Mangold 
Wurzel ; It. Biettola ), a mongrel between the red and white beet. It has been a good 
deal cultivated in France, Germany, and Switzerland, partly as food for cattle, and 
partly to be used in distillation, and in the extraction of sugar. Its culture in Great 
Britain is very recent; and Mr. Loudon questions whether it has any advantages over 
the turnip for general agricultural purposes. The preparation of the soil is exactly the 
same as for turnips, and immense crops are raised on strong clays. The produce per acre 
is about the same os that of the Swedish turnip; it is applied almost entirely to the 
fattening of stock, and the feeding of milch cows.—( Loudon's Encyc. of Agriculture.) 

MANNA (Fr. Manne; Ger. Mannaesche ; It. 9 Manna), the concrete juice of the 
Fruxinus omits, a species of ash growing in the south of Europe. The juice exudes 
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spontaneously in warm dry weather, and concretes into whitish tears; but the greater 
part of the manna of commerce is obtained by making incisions in the tree, and gather¬ 
ing the juice in baskets, where it forms irregular masses of a reddish or brownish colour, 
often full of. impurities. Manna is imported in chests, principally from Sicily and 
Calabria. The best is in oblong pieces or flakes, moderately dry, friable, light, of a 
whitish or pale yellow colour, and in some degree transparent; the inferior kinds are 
moist, unctuous, and brown. It has a slight peculiar odour, and a sweet taste, with some 
degree of bitterness not very pleasant, and leaving a nauseous impression on the tongue. 
— ( Thomson's Dispensatory .) 

MANIFEST, in commercial navigation, is a document signed by the master, con¬ 
taining the name or names of the places where the goods on board have been laden, and 
the place or places for which they are respectively destined; the name and tonnage of 
the vessel, the name of the master, and the name of the place to which the vessel 
belongs; a particular account and description of all the packages on board, with the 
marks and numbers thereon, the goods contained in such packages, the names of the 
respective shippers and. consignees, as far as such particulars are known to the master, 
&c. A separate manifest is required for tobacco. The manifest must be made out, dated, 
and signed by the captain, at the place or places where the goods, or any part of the 
goods, are taken on board. — (See Importation and Exportation.) 

MANILLA, the capital of Luconia, the largest of the Philippine Islands, and the 
principal settlement of the Spaniards in the East, in lat. 14° 36' 8" N., Ion. 120° 53^ E. 
Population about 100,000, of whom from 4,000 to 5,000 may be Europeans. Manilla is 
built on the shore of a spacious bay of the same name, at the mouth of a river navigable 
for small vessels a considerable way into the interior. The smaller class of ships anchor 
in Manilla roads, in 5 fathoms, the north bastion bearing N. 37° E., the fishery stakes 
at the river’s mouth N, 18° E., distant about a mile ; but large ships anchor at Cavita, 
about 3 leagues to the southward, where there is a good harbouj, well sheltered from 
the W. and S. W. winds. The arsenal is at Cavita, which is defended by Fort St. Philip, 
the strongest fortress on the islands. The city is surrounded by a wall and towers, and 
some of the bastions arc well furnished with artillery. 

Though situated within the tropics, the climate of the Philippines is sufficiently 
temperate; the only considerable disadvantage under which they labour in this respect 
being that the principal part of the group comes within the range of the typhoons. 
The soil is of very different qualities; but for the most part singularly fertile. They 
arc rich in mineral, vegetable, and animal productions. It is stated in a statistical 
account of the Philippines, published at Manilla in 1818 and 1819, that the entire 
population of the islands amounted to 2,249,852, of which 1,376,222 belonged to 
Luconia. There were, at the period referred to, only 2,837 Europeans in the islands, 
and little more than 6,000 Chinese. Hie natives are said to be the most active, bold, 
and energetic, of any belonging to the Eastern Archipelago. “ These people,” says a 
most intelligent navigator, “appear in no respect inferior to those of Europe. They 
cultivate the earth like men of understanding; are carpenters, joiners, smiths, goldsmiths, 
weavers, masons, &c. I have walked through their villages, and found them kind, hos¬ 
pitable, and communicative; and though the Spaniards speak of and treat them with 
contempt, I perceived that the vices they attributed to the Indians, ought rather to be 
imputed to the government they have themselves established.” — (Voyage de M. De la 
Perouse, c. 15.) 

The principal articles of export consist of sugar, hemp, indigo, cigars, cotton, coffee, 
rice, sapan wood, mother of pearl, hides, ebony, gold dust, &c. The principal articles of 
import are stuffs for clothing, iron, hardware, furniture, fire-arms, and ammunition, &c. 

Subjoined is a statement of the import trade of Manilla in 1838, procured direct from that city ; but 
it is right to bear in mind that the official accounts from which it lias been drawn up are so detective, 
that the amounts spec! lied can only be considered as rough approximations ; and are, no 4oubt, under 
the mark. * 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles imported into Manilla in 1838. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Iron • piculs 

Cottons, grey *•*•-.. yards 

Jk>. white - _ 

Ginghams ■ _ 

Stripes - 

Handkerchiefs dozen 

Prints, - - * - « . yards 

Woollens and worsted - - . . . . _ 

Muslins - - • - . . ’ _ 

Umbrellas - * * - - - - JVo 

Glass anti earthenware . l acks 

Sundries - ... . _ * 

Total value in Spanish dollars ... 

21,874 

4,643,375 

1,138,332 

232,199 

396,170 

67,361 

196,246 

167,697 

551,016 

22,394 

776 

- 


Vain,. 


$87,946 
680,1514 
171 AW 
66,306 
80,443 
134,722 
124,630 
118,; 97 
137,764 
16,798 
27,740 
214,803 


$1,606,265 


vwv.- aoiiars were imported, in Spanish vesse s. from China 

SS; the >«» 1 "f 46 were 


:> II 2 
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Account of the Quantities and Destination of the Produce exported from Manilla in 1850. 


Articles. 

To 

Great 

Britain. 

To the 
Continent 
of Europe. 

To the 
Australian 
Colonies. 

To China. 

To Singa¬ 
pore, Ba¬ 
tavia, and 
Bombay. 

To Cali¬ 
fornia, and 
the Pacific. 

To the 
United 
State*. 

Total. 

Sugar - • pecui* 

146,9*26 

50,830 

142,359 

_ 

12,749 

29,144 

77,919 

459,927 

Hemp - — 

16,073 

6,568 



6i4 


102,184 

121,367 

Cordage - - — 

96 

476 

3,753 

1,732 

680 

2,137 

210 

9,084 

Cigar* - - mil." 

10,319 

11,867 

12,561 

9,262 

26,859 

1,707 

914 

73,439 

Leaf totiacco - quintal* 


42,629 


42,629 

Sapan wood - arrobas 

37,068 

14,136 


18,942 

17,337 


9,015 

9G,798 

Colf'ee - - pecui* 

1G5 

9,670 

1,481 

too 

250 

1,072 

2,063 

14,801 

Indigo - . - quintal* 

259 

213 

uncertain 


3,753 

4,225 

Hides - - peculs 

3,340 

2M 


1,069 




4,622 

Hide cuttings - — 




536 



2,419 

2,963 

Mother-of-peari 
shell* - - — 

820 

338 



260 


■ 74 

1,492 

Tortoiseshell - catties 

2,081 

5R0 


555 

1,9 J 2 


469 

5,597 

Rice - - — 

6,576 


uncertain 


1,467 


uncertain. 

Beche de Mer - peculs 




4,343 - 



4,348 

Gold dust - tael* 




5,008 

- 



5,068 

Camogon, or 
ebony wood - peculs 

235 

1,213 


794 

„ 

_ 

. 

2,242 

Grass-cloth - pieces 

175 

13,252 


500 


650 

22,975 

37,552 

Hats - - no. 

- 

9,400 

6,115 

9,115 

* 600 

25,870 

50,000 


The quantity of rice and paddy shinned to China from the islands cannot be ascertained with any 
degree of exactness j what goes from Manilla is very small, because, before arriving there, it has, by its 
transport expenses, added to the price at which' it is obtainable in the districts where It is produced, 
which, of course, prevents its being shipped from the capital. Probably, however, about a million 
coyans, each of which, one with another, weighs about a China pecui, or 1 331 lbs., may be annually 
exported. The export is regulated by the supposed scarcity or abundance of food in the country.— 
(M'Micking's Manilla, p. 270.) 


Port Charges. — On foreign vessels, 2 rs. per ton, and one- 
half on such as neither load nor unload cargo, beside fees 
amounting from i£5 to $1 >, according to the size of vessels. 

Import but let —Spanish commodities, bj Spanish vessels, 
pay 3 per cent, ad valorem, and 8 by foreign. Foreign com¬ 
modities, l>* foreign vessels, 14 tier cent-, and 7 l>y Spanish; 
In general, being * percent, under national flag from Singa¬ 
pore, and 9 from China. Spirits atid strung Injuotx, nrodm e 
of Spain, by Spanish vessels, Ifrpri cent., and 25 by foreign ; 
if they lie foreign produce, by Spanish ve.sels, .10 per rent., 
and till by foreign. Cider and beer, produce of Spain, by Span 
ish vessels, 3 per cent., and 10 by foreign : If they be foreign 
produce, by Spanish vessels VO, and 25 foreign, dll Spanish 
wines, l»y national vessels, 3 per cent., 'anti 8 by foreign. 
Foreign wines, by Spanish vessels, 40 per cent., and .00 by 
foreign, except champagne, which pays, by Spanish ve-sels, 7 
]ier cent., and 11 by tmetgn. Cotton twist, grey, black, blue, 
anil purple — knives, or botos, such as the natives use — ready • 
made clothes, bools, shoes, preserved fruits, confectionery and 
vinegar, by Spanish vessels, VI) per cent., uttd 30 by foreign. 
Jiritish and other foreign cotton and silk manufactures, made 
in imitation of native cloths, chiefly stripes or checks of black, 
blue, and purple colouix, Madras and Bengal, grey, white, amt 
printed cottons, tow«4s, table napkins, and table cloths, 13 per 
tent, by Spanish vessels, and 25 by foreign, Herhe tie mer, 
rattans, diamonds, tortoiseshell, inother-o’-peari shell, and 
birds’ nests, I per cent. l>y Spanish vessels, and V by foreign. 
Machinery of all sorts for the promotion of tin* Industry of the 
i onntry, cotton twist of red, rose, yellow, and green colours, 
gold and silver, coined or uncoined, plants and seeds, ficc. 


Tropical production* similar to those of the Philippines, also 
arrack find gunpowder, ate prohibited. (>pium is only admitted 
to lie deposited for reexportation. Swords, fowling-pieces, 
muskets, pistols, and warlike stores may be deposited for re- 
i xport, and cannot be introduced without the spet tal licence 
of government; but cannon anil dre** swords are admitted. 

K sport Putin. — Commodities and produce of every de¬ 
scription to "Spain, liy national vessels, pay 1 per tent., and V 
bv foieign- Elsewhere, Iby Spanish vessels, and 3 by foreign. 
iJemp, by national vessels to whatever destination, 1 per cent., 
ami 2 by foreign. Rice, by Spanish vessels, free, and -14 per 
cent, by foreign. Manufactured tobacco, nud uird.ige of 
Manilla hemp, free by all flags. Gold dust, gold in bars, and 
stiver In liars, free. 

Hut rep At Pul in. — One per rent, ad vulotem, anti I jut 
c<nt. at ihe exportation, wtih 1 per cent, more if the commo¬ 
dities si ouUl be kept there moie than twelve months, two 
years hung the longest time allowed for it. 

Po>i nod Custom-house ttcgvlatim*. — Vessels newly arrived 
are not to communicate with tin- shore until having been visited 
bv the port captain’s boat; and within thirty hours nfttr this 
visit, a manifest must he piesented,stating pai kages, marks, and 
numbers, but the vessel may retain her cargo ten days in tran¬ 
sit without stating whether for consumption or diposit, and 
without tiemg obliged to land, or incurring any chnrge on the 
same, except gunpowder, pocket pistols, and forbidden arms. 

Term* for bale* and Purchase!. — Sales and put chase, made, 
duty paid, at three to five months’ credit, occasionally at 2i 
tier cent, discount for prompt payment, and exports arc bought 
lor cash. 


The principal currency of Manilla consists of Spanish dollars, of 8 reals and W> grains ; but S. American 
dollars .are also current. The weights in use are the Spanish lb., which is Pearly 2 per cent, heavier 
than the English ; the arroba = 25J Eng. lbs. nearly ; the quinta) = 102 lbs ; and the pecui of 5 arrobas 
or cwt. English. The coy an is a measure for rice, &e.. varying from % to 135 lbs. According to a 
recent list, there are in Manilla 47 Spanish merchants and \1 foreign firms. The .Spanish merchants 
havaa chamber of commerce, and a joint-stock insurance society. The U. States, France, and Belgium 
have consuls, and each of the Canton marine insurance companies has an agent here. There are, how¬ 
ever, neither lire nor life offices nor agencies ; nor is any newspaper, price-current, or other periodical 
publication issued in Manilla. 

Considering the great fertility and varied productions of the Philippines, and their 
peculiarly favourable situation for carrying on commerce, the limited extent of their 
trade, even with its late increase, may excite surprise. This, however, is entirely a 
consequence of the wretched policy of the Spanish government, which persevered until 
very recently in excluding all foreign ships from the ports of the Philippines, confining 
the trade between them and Mexico and S. America to a single ship ! Even ships and 
settlers from China were excluded. “ Provisions," says LivPerouse, “ of all kinds are in the greatest 
abundance here, and extremely cheap ; but clothing, European hardware, and furniture bear an exces¬ 
sively high price. The want of competition, together with prohibitions and restraints of every kind laid 
on commerce, render the pioductions and merchandise of India and China at least as dear asdrt Europel ’’ 
Happily, however, this miserable policy, the effects of which have been admirably depicted by M de la 
Perouse, has been materially modified during the last few years. The events of the late war destroyed 
for ever the old colonial system of Spain ; and the ships of all nations are now freely admitted into 
Manilla and the other ports in the Philippines. An unprecedented stimulus has, in consequence, been 
given to all sorts of industry ; and its progress will no doubt become more rapid, according as a wider 
experience and acquaintance with foreigners makes the natives better aware of the advantages of com¬ 
merce and industry, and disabuses them of the prejudices of which they have been so long the slaves. 

MARBLE (Ger. Rus. and Lat. Marmor; D 11 . Manner; Fr. Marbre; It. Marmo; 
Sp. Marmol)> a genus of fossils, composed chiefly of lime; being a bright and beautiful 
stone, moderately hard, not giving fire with steel, fermenting with find soluble in acid 
menstrua, and calcining in a slight fire. 

Tire colours by which marbles are distinguished are almost innumerable. Some are quiteblack ; others, 
again, are of a snowy white; some mo greenish ; others greyish, reddish, bluish, yellowish, Sc c.; while 
some are variegated and spotted with many different coloum and shades of colour. The finest solid 
modern marbles are those of Italy, Ulatikcnburg fc France, and blunders. Great quantities of very beau- 
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tiful marble have been lately discovered at Portsoy in Banffshire, and at Tireo and other places In the 
Western Isles. Kilkenny, in Ireland, has abundance of beautiful black marble intermixed with white 
spots, called Kilkenny marble. Derbyshire abounds in this mineral. Near Kemlyn-bay, in Anglesea, 
there Is a quarry of beautiful marble called verde di Corsica , from its also being found in Corsica. Its 
colours are green, black, white, aud dull purple, irregularly disposed. Italy produces the most valuable 
marble, and its exportation makes a considerable branch of her foreign commerce. The black and the 
milk-white marble of Carara, in the duchy of Massa, are particularly esteemed. 

The marbles of Germany, Norway, and Sweden are very inferior, being mixed with a sort of scaly 
limestone. 

Marble is of so hard, compact, and fine a texture, as readily to take a beautiful polish. That moSt 
esteemed by statuaries is brought from the island of Paros, in the Archipelago j it was employed by 
Praxiteles and Phidias, both of whom were natives of that island ; whence also the famous Arundellan 
marbles were brought. The marble of Carara is likewise in high repute among sculptors. 

The specific gravity of marble is from 2,700 to 2,800. Black marblo owes its colour to a slight mixture 
of iron. 

MARITIME LAW. By maritime law is meant the law relating to harbours, 
ships, and seamen. It forms an important branch of the commercial law of all maritime 
nations. It is divided into a variety of different departments; such as those with respect 
to harbours, the property of ships, the duties and rights of masters and seamen, con¬ 
tracts of affreightment, average, salvage, &c. The reader will find those subjects treated 
of under their respective heads. 

Sketch of the Progress of Maritime Law. — The earliest system of maritime law was 
supplied by the Rhodians, several centuries before the Christian aera. llie most 
celebrated authors of antiquity have spoken in high terms of the wisdom of the Rhodian 
laws; luckily, however, we are not wholly left, in forming our opinion upon them, to 
the vague though commendatory statements of Cicero and Strabo.— (Ciceropro l.egc 
Manilla; Strah. lib. xiv.) The laws of Rhodes were adopted by Augustus into the 
legislation of Rome; and such was the estimation in which they were held, that the 
Emperor Antoninus, being solicited to decide a contested point with respect to shipping, 
is reported to have answered, that it ought to be decided by the Rhodian laws, which 
were of paramount authority in such cases, unless they happened to be directly at variance 
with some regulation of the Roman law. —(“ Ego quidem mundi dotiiinus, lex autem maris 
leg Is id llhodia, qua de rebus nanticis prccscripta est, judicetur , quatenus nulla . nostrarum 
hgum adversutur. Hoc idem Divus quoque Augustus judicavit."') The rule of the Rhodian 
law with respect to average contributions in the event of a sacrifice being made at sea 
for the safety of the ship and cargo, is expressly laid down in the Digest (lib. xiv. tit. 2. ); 
and the most probable conclusion seems to be, that most of the regulations as to maritime 
affairs embodied in the compilations of Justinian have been derived from the same source. 
The regulations as to average adopted by all modern nations, are borrowed, with hardly 
any alteration, from the Roman, or rather, as we have seen, from the Rhodian law ! — 
a conclusive proof of the sagacity of those by whom they had been originally framed. 
'The only authentic fragments of the Rhodian laws are those in the Digest. The col¬ 
lection entitled Jus jiavale llhodiorum , published at Bale in 156'1, is now admitted by all 
eritics to be spurious. 

The first modern code of maritime law is said to have been compiled at Amalphi, in Italy, 
a city at present in ruins; but which, besides being early distinguished for its commerce, 
will be for ever famous for the discovery of the Pandects, and the supposed invention of 
the mariner’s compass. The Amnlphitan code is said to have been denominated Tabula 
Amnlphitana. But if such a body of law really existed, it is singular that it should 
never have been published, nor even any extracts from it. M. Pardcssus has shown 
that, all the authors who have referred to the Amalphitan code and asserted its existence, 
have copied the statement of Frecoia, in his hook De Subfeudis. — ( Collection des Loix 
Maritimes , tome i. p. 145.) And as Freccia assures us that the Amalphitan code 
continued to be followed in Naples at the time when he wrote (1570), it is difficult to 
suppose that it could have entirely disappeared; and it seems most probable, as nothing 
peculiar to it has ever transpired, that it consisted principally of the regulations laid 
down in the Roman law, which, it is known, preserved their ascendancy for a longer 
period in the south of Italy than anywhere else. 

But, Resides Amalphi, Venice, Marseilles, Pisa, Genoa, Barcelona, Valencia, and 
other towns of the Mediterranean, were early distinguished for the extent to which they 
carried commerce and navigation. In the absence of any positive information on the 
subject, it seems reasonable to suppose that their maritime laws would be principally 
borrowed from those of Rome, but with such alterations and modifications as might be 
deemed requisite to accommodate them to the particular views of each state. But whe¬ 
ther in this or in some other way, it is certain that various conflicting regulations were 
established, which led to much confusion and uncertainty; and the experience of the 
inconveniences thence arising, doubtless contributed to the universal adoption of the 
Consulate del Mare as a code of maritime law. Nothing certain is known as to the origin 
of this code. Azuni (Droit Maritime de VEurope, tome i. pp. 414—439., or rather 
Jorio, Codice Ferdinando, from whose work a large proportion of Azuni’s is literally 
translated) contends, in a very able dissertation, that the Pisans are entitled to the glory 
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of having compiled tho whole, or at least the greater part, of the Consolato del Mare. On 
the other hand, Don Antonio de Capmany', in his learned and excellent work on the 
commerce of Barcelona— ( Antigno Comercio de Barcelona , tome i. pp. 170—183.), has 
endeavoured to show that the Consolato was compiled at Barcelona; and that it contains 
the rules according to which the consuls, which the Barcelonese had established in foreign 
places so early as 1268, were to render their decisions. It is certain that the Consolato 
was printed for the first time at Barcelona, in 1502; and that the early Italian and 
French editions are translations from the Catalan. Azuni has, indeed, sufficiently 
proved, that the Pisans had a code of maritime laws at a very early period, and that 
several of the regulations in it are substantially -the same as those in the Consolato. 
But it does not appear that the Barcelonese were aware of the regulations of the Pisans, 
or that the resemblance between them and those in the Consolato is more than accidental; 
or may not fairly be ascribed to the concurrence that can hardly fail to obtain among 
well-informed persons legislating upon the same topics, and influenced by principles and 
practices derived from the civil law. 

M. Pardcssus, in the second volume of his excellent work already referred to, appears 
to have been sufficiently disposed, had there been any grounds to go upon, to set up a 
claim in favour of Marseilles to the honour of being the birthplace of the Consolato; 
but lie candidly admits that such a pretension could not be supported, and unwillingly 
adheres to Capmany’s opinion. —- “ Quoique Fran^ais,” says he, “ quoique portae par 
dcs sentimens do reconnoissance, qu’aucun evenement no sauroit afFoiblir, a faire valoir 
tout ce qui est en faveur de Marseilles, je dois reconnoitre franchcment que les proba¬ 
bility l’dmportent en faveur de Barcelone.”—(Tome ii. p. 24.) 

But to whichever city the honour of compiling the Consolato may be due, there can 
be no doubt that its antiquity has been greatly exaggerated. It is affirmed, in a pre¬ 
face to the different editions, that it was solemnly accepted, subscribed, and promulgated, 
as a body of maritime law, by the Holy See in 1075, and by the kings of France and 
other potentates at different periods between 107'5 and 1270. But Capmany, Azuni, 
and Pardcssus have shown in the clearest and most satisfactory manner that the circum¬ 
stances alluded to iu this preface could not possibly have taken place, and that it is 
wholly unworthy of attention. The most probable opinion seems to be, that it was com¬ 
piled, and began to be introduced, about the end of the 13th or the beginning of the 
14th century. And notwithstanding its prolixity, and the want of precision and dear¬ 
ness, the correspondence of the greater number of its rules with the ascertained principles 
of justice and public utility, gradually led, without the intervention of any agreement, 
to its adoption as a system of maritime jurisprudence by all the nations contiguous to 
the Mediterranean. It is Still of high authority. Casaregis says of it, though, perhaps, 
too strongly, “ Consuhitus mavis , in materiis maritimis, tanquarn universalis consuetudo 
habens vim legis , inviolabiliter attendenda est apud wines provincias et nationes. — (Disc. 
213. n. 12.) 

The collection of sea laws next in celebrity, but anterior, perhaps, in point of time, is 
that denominated the Boole des Jugements d'Oleron. There is as much diversity of 
opinion as to the origin of these laws, as there is with respect to the origin of the Con¬ 
solato. 'Hie prevailing opinion in Great Britain has been, that they were compiled by 
direction of Queen Eleanor, wife of Ilenry II., in her quality of Duchess of Guienne ; 
and that they were afterwards enlarged and improved by her son Richard I., at his 
return from the Iloly Land : but this statement is now admitted to rest on no good 
foundation. The most probable theory seems to be, that they arc a collection of the 
rules or practices followed at the principal French ports on the Atlantic, as Bordeaux, 
Rochelle, St. Malo, &c. They contain, indeed, rules that are essential to all maritime 
transactions, wherever they may be carried on ; but the references in the code sufficiently 
prove that it is of French origin. 'Hie circumstance of our monarch’s having large 
possessions in France at the period when the Rules of Oleron were collected, naturally 
facilitated their introduction into England; and they have long enjoyed a very high 
degree of authority in this country. “ I call them the Laws of Oleron,” saul a great 
civilian — ( Sir Leoline Jenkins, Charge to the Cinque Ports), “ not but that they are pe¬ 
culiarly enough English, being long since incorporated into the customs and statutes of 
our admiralties; but the equity of them is so great, and the use and reason of them so 
general, that they are known and received all the world over by that rather than by any 
other name.” Molloy, however, has more correctly, perhaps, said of the laws of Oleron, 
that “ they never obtained any other or greater force than those of Rhodes formerly did ; 
that is, they were esteemed for the reason and equity found in them, and applied to the 
case emergent.”— ( Dc Jure Maritimo et Navali, lntrod.) 

A code of maritime law issued at Wisby, in the island of Gothland, in the Baltic, has 
long enjoyed a high reputation in the North. The date of its compilation is uncertain; 
but it is comparatively modern. It is true that some of the northern jurists contend thut 
the laws of Wisby arc older than the Rules of Oleron, and that the latter are chiefly 
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copied from the former ! But it has been repeatedly shown that there is not so much as 
the shadow of a foundation for this statement. — ( See Pardessus$ Collection , $•<?. tome i. 
pp. 425—462. ; Foreign Quarterly lleview, No. IS. art. Hanseatic League.) The Laws 
of Wisby are not certainly older than the latter part of the 14th or beginning of the 
15th century; and have obviously been compiled from the Consolato del Mare, the 
Rules of Oleron, and other codes that were then in use. Grotius has spoken of these 
laws in the most laudatory manner : —- “ Quce de maritimis negotiis says he, “ insula 
Gothlandm habitatoribus placuerunt, tantum in se habent\ turn eqnitatis, turn prudent}#, ut 
amnes oceani accolaz eo, non tanquam proprio , sed velut gentium jure,'utantur ."— (Prole¬ 
gomena ad Procopium, p. 64.) 

Besides the codes now mentioned, the ordinances of the Hanse Towns, issued in 1597 
and 1614, contain a system of laws relating to navigation ftfeat is of great authority. 
The judgments of Damme, the customs of Amsterdam, &c., are also often quoted.* 

But by far the most complete and well digested system of maritime jurisprudence that 
has ever appeared, is that comprised in the famous Ordonnance de la Marine issued by 
Louis XIV. in 1681. This excellent code was compiled under the direction of 3V1. 
Colbert, by individuals of great talent and learning, after a careful revision of all the 
ancient sea laws of France and other countries, and upon consultation with the different 
parliaments, the courts of admiralty, and the chambers of commerce, of the different 
towns. It combines whatever experience and the wisdom of ages had shown to be best 
in the Roman laws, and in the institutions of the modern maritime states of Kurope, 
In the preface to his treatise on the Law of Shipping, Lord Tenterden says, — “ If the 
reader should be offended at the frequent references to this ordinance, I must request 
him to recollect that those references are made to the maritime code of a great commer¬ 
cial nation, which has attributed much of its national prosperity to that code : a code 
composed in the reign of a politic prince ; under the auspices of a wise and enlightened 
minister; by laborious and learned persons, who selected the most valuable principles of 
all the maritime laws then existing ; and which, in matter, method, and style, is one of 
the most finished acts of legislation that ever was promulgated.” 

The ordinance of 1681 was published in 1760, with a detailed and most elaborate 
commentary by M. Valin, in 2 volumes, 4to. It is impossible which to admire most 
in this commentary, the learning or the sound good sense of the writer. Lord Mansfield 
was indebted for no inconsiderable portion of his superior knowledge of the principles of 
maritime jurisprudence to a careful study of M. Valin’s work. 

That part of the Code de Commerce which treats of maritime affairs, insurance, &c. is 
copied, with very little alteration, from the ordinance of 1681. The few changes that 
have been made are not always improvements. 

No system or code of maritime law has ever been issued by authority in Great Britain. 
The laws and practices that now obtain amongst us in reference to maritime affairs have 
been founded principally on the practices of merchants, the principles laid down in the 
civil law, the Laws of Oleron and Wisby, the works of distinguished jurisconsults, the 
judicial decisions of our own and foreign countries, &c. A law so constructed lias 
necessarily been in a progressive state of improvement; and, though still susceptible of 
amendment, it corresponds, at this moment, more nearly, perhaps, than any other 
system of maritime law, with those universally recognised principles of justice and ge¬ 
neral convenience by which the transactions of merchants and navigators ought to he 
regulated. 

The decisions of Lord Mansfield did much to fix the principles, and to improve and 
perfect the maritime law of England. It is also under great obligations to Lord Stowell. 
The decisions of the latter chiefly, indeed, respect questions of neutrality, growing out 
of the conflicting pretensions of belligerents and neutrals during the late war ; but the 
principles and doctrines which he unfolds in treating those questions, throw a strong 
and steady light on those branches of maritime law. It has occasionally, indeed, been 
alleged, — and the allegation is probably, in some degree well founded, — that liis 
Lordship has conceded too much to the claims of belligerents. Still, however, his 
judgments must be regarded, allowing for this excusable bias, as among the noblest 
monuments of judicial wisdom of which any country can boast. “ They will be con¬ 
templated,” says Mr. Serjeant Marshall, “ with applause and veneration, as long as 
depth of learning, soundness of argument, enlightened wisdom, and the chaste beauties 
of eloquence, hold any place in the estimation of mankind.”—(On Insurance, Prelim. 
Disc.) 

The “ Treatise of the Law relative to Merchant Ships and Seamen,” by the late 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, docs credit to the talents, erudition, and 
liberality of its noble and learned author. It gives, within a brief compass, a clear and 

* A translation of the Law of Oleron, Wisby, and the Hanse Towns, Is given In the 3d edition of 
Malyne's Lex Mercatoria, but the edition of them in the work of M. Pardessus, referred to In the text, 
is infinitely superior to every other. 
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admirable exposition of the most important branches of our maritime law ; and may be 
consulted with equal facility and advantage by the merchant, the general scholar, and 
the lawyer. Mr. Serjeant Marshall has entered very fully into some, and has touched 
upon most points of maritime law, in his work on Insurance ; and has discussed them 
with great learning and sagacity. The works of Mr. Justice Park, Mr. Ilolt, and a 
few others, are also valuable. Of the earlier treatises, the I.ex Mercatoria of Malynes 
is by far the best; and, considering the period of its publication (1622), is a very 
extraordinary performance. 

Statutes with respect to Importation and Exportation, Navigation , §*c. — Hie preceding 
remarks refer merely to the principles, or leading doctrines, of our maritime law. 
These, however, have often been very much modified by statutory enactments ; and the 
excessive multiplication ofcacts of parliament suspending, repealing, or altering parts of 
other acts, has often involved our commercial and maritime law in almost inextricable 
confusion, and been most injurious to the public interests. No one, indeed, who is not 
pretty conversant with the subject, would readily imagine to what an extent this abuse 
has sometimes been carried. From the Revolution down to 1786, some hundreds of 
acts were passed, each enacting some addition, diminution, or change, in the duties, 
drawbacks, bounties, and regulations previously existing in the customs. In consequence, 
the customs laws became so intricate and unintelligible, that hardly one merchant in 
fifty could tell the exact amount of duty affecting any article, or the course to he 
followed either in entering or clearing out vessels ; being obliged to leave it r entirely to 
the clerks of the Custom-house to calculate the amount of duties, and to direct him 
how to proceed so as to avoid forfeiting the goods and the ship 1 and yet, so powerful 
is the influence of habit in procuring toleration for the most pernieious absurdities, 
that this monstrous abuse was allowed to go on increasing for 50 years after it had 
been denounced as intolerable. Mr. Pitt has the merit of having intioduced some¬ 
thing like order into this chaos. Under his auspices, all the separate customs duties 
existing in 1787 were repealed, and new ones substituted in their stead ; consisting, 
in most instances, of the equivalents, so far at least as they could he ascertained, of 
the old duties. In carrying this measure into effect, the House of Commons passed 
no fewer than 3,000 resolutions. The regulations as to entries and clearances were also 
simplified. 

The advantages resulting from this measure were very great; hut during the war, so 
many new duties and regulations were passed, that the necessity for a fresh consolidation 
became again very urgent, and was effected in 1819. It was not, however, in the customs 
department only, or in the mere article of duties, that the merchant and ship owners 
were bewildered by the multiplicity of statutory regulations. There was not a single 
branch of the law regulating their transactions that escaped the rage for legislation. 
Previously to 1822, no fewer than 113 statutes had been passed relating*to the fisheries; 
and the makers and buyers of sails and cordage were supposed to he familiar with the 
various obscure and contradictory regulations embodied in the twenty-three acts of 
parliament relating to these articles ! Put the enormity of the abuse will he rendered 
more apparent, by laying before the reader the following extract from the liiport of the 
Eords ’ Committee on Foreign Trade in 1820. 

“ Before,” say their Lordships, “ your committee proceed to advert to the points 
which have been the principal objects of their inquiry, they arc anxious to call the at¬ 
tention of the House to the excessive accumulation and complexity of the laws under 
which the commerce of the country is regulated, with which they were forcibly impressed 
in the very earliest stage of their proceedings. These laws, passed at different periods, 
and many of them arising out of temporary circumstances, amount, as stated in a recent 
computation of them, to upwards of two thousand , of which no less than 1,100 were in 
force in 1815 ; and many additions have been since made. After such a statement, it 
will not appear extraordinary that it should he mater of complaint by the British mer¬ 
chant, that, so far from the course in which he is to guide his transactions being plain 
and simple — so far from being able to undertake his operations, and to avail himself of 
favourable openings, as they arise, with promptitude and confidence—he is frequently 
reduced to the necessity of resorting to the services of professional advisers, to ascertain 
what he may venture to do, and what he must avoid, before he is able to embark in his 
commercial adventures with the assurance of being secure from the consequences of an 
infringement of the law. If this be the case (as is stated to your committee) with the 
most experienced among the merchants, even in England, in how much greater a degree 
must the same perplexity and apprehension of danger operate in foreign countries and 
on foreign merchants, whose acquaintance with our statute hook must be supposed to 
be cofnparatively limited, and who are destitute of the professional authority which the 
merchant at home may at all times consult for his direction ? When it is recollected, 
besides, that a trivial unintentional deviation from the strict letter of the acts of parlia¬ 
ment may expose a ship and cargo to the inconvenience of seizure, which (whether 
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sustained or abandoned) is attended always with delay and expense, and frequently 
followed by litigation, it cannot be doubted that such a state of the law must have the 
most prejudicial influence both upon commercial enterprise in the country, and upon 
our mercantile relations and intercourse with foreign nations ; and perhaps no service 
more valuable could be rendered to the trade of the empire, nor any measure more 
effectually contribute to promote the objects contemplated by the House, in the appoint¬ 
ment of this committee, than an accurate revision of this vast and confused mass of 
legislation ; and the establishment of some certain, simple, and consistent principles, to 
which all the regulations of commerce might be referred, andunder which the transactions 
of merchants engaged in the trade of the United Kingdom might be conducted with 
facility, safety, and confidence.” — (p. 4.) 

Since this Report was printed, a very considerable progress has been made in simpli¬ 
fying and clearing up the statute law, on the principles laid down in it. The law as to 
shipping and navigation has been particularly improved. The principles laid down in 
the famous navigation acts of 1C50 and 1660 were, indeed, sufficiently distinct and 
obvious ; but when these acts were passed, there were above 200 statutes in existence, 
many of them antiquated and contradictory, which they did not repeal, except in so tar 
as the regulations in them might be inconsistent with those in the new acts. Rut 
besides these, a number of statutes were passed almost in every session since 1660, 
explaining, limiting, extending, or modifying in one way or other, some of the provisions 
of the navigation acts ; so that ultimately there were questions perpetually arising, as to 
which it was very difficult to discover the precise law. On such occasions, recourse was 
often had to the courts; and the good sense and equity which generally characterised 
their decisions mitigated the mischievous consequences resulting from the uncertainty of 
the statute law, and even gave it the appearance of consistency. Latterly, however, this 
uncertainty has been well nigh removed. A bill introduced and carried through 
parliament in 1824 repealed above 200 antiquated and contradictory statutes; and 
the new customs and navigation acts passed in the following year were-drawn up with 
a brevity and precision which do honour to the memory of their compiler, the late 
Mr. Hume, of the Board of Trade. But various alterations having been subsequently 
made in the customs’ laws, new statutes embodying these alterations were passed in 
18b3, and again in 1845. And a still more perfect and complete consolidation has been 
effected by the Customs Consolidation Act of 185V, the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. ft has 
the two great recommendations of being at once brief and perspicuous. It embraces 
the whole statute law with respect to the importation and exportation of commodities ; 
the coasting and colonial trades; smuggling, &c. We regret, however, to have to 
state that the statute law in regard to seamen is in an extremely confused, unintelligible, 
and indeed discreditable state. And this is the more inexcusable, as it might with 
little difficulty be made as clear and precise as that relating to the customs. In matters 
of this sort it should never be forgotten that, Summa virtu8 est perspicztitas.* 

It may bo woith while observing, that hardly a session passes without giving birth to 
more or fewer acts, making certain changes or modifications in the customs’ laws. 
Where these changes apply only to some particular emergency, without affecting the 
general principles or rules laid down in the statutes, there can be no doubt that they 
should he embodied in separate acts ; but where any modification or alteration is to be 
made in the principles of the law, the better way, as it appears to us, would be to 
introduce it directly into the leading act on the subject — re-enacting it in an amended 
or altered form. In no other way is it possible to preserve that unity and clearness 
which are so very desirable. The multiplication of statutes is a very great evil, not only 
from the difficulty of ascertaining the exact degree in which one modifies another, but 
from its invariably leading to the enactment of contradictory clauses. The property and 
transactions of merchants ought not to depend upon the subtleties and niceties of forced 
constructions, but upon plain and obvious rules, about which there can be no mistake. 
It would, however, be idle to expect that such rules can ever be deduced from the 
conflicting provisions of a number of statutes; those in the same statute are not always 
in harmony with each other. 

MARK, oh MARC, a weight used in several parts of Europe, for various commo¬ 
dities, especially gold and silver. In France, the mark was divided into 8 oz. — 64 
drachms = 192 deniers or pennyweights = 4,608 grains. In Holland, the mark weight 
was also called Troy weight, and was equal to that of France. When gold and silver 
are sold by the mark, it is divided into 24 carats. 

The pound, or livre, poids de marc, the weight most commonly used in retail dealings throughout 
France, previous to the Revolution, was equal to 2 marcs, and consequently contained 16 oz. **428 drs. 

— 384 den. = 0,216 gr. One kilogramme is nearly equal to 2 livres_Subjoined is a Table of livres, poids 

de marc , from 1 to 10, converted into kilogrammes.- Any greater number may be learned-by a simple 
multiplication and addition. 


Livre*. 

1 33 

'!!& 

Livres. 

4 = 

Kilofr. 

1-9. >8(1 

Livre*. 

7 = 

Aft 

Livret. 

9 S3 

J8& 

2 = 

0-9790 

5 = 

2-4 475 

8 == 

3-U100 

10 S3 

4-8961 

3 = 

1-4685 

6 — 

2-9370 




* Quintilian, Inst. Orat. i. (5. 
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MARK, a term sometimes used among us for a money of account, and in some other 
countries for a coin. The English mark is jjds of a pound sterling, or 13s. 4d .; and 
the Scotch mark is §ds of a pound Scotch. The mark Lubs, or Lubeck mark, used 
at Hamburg, is a money of account, equal to 14^/. sterling. 

MARKEJ', a public place in a city or town, where provisions are sold. No market 
is to be kept within 7 miles of the city of London; but all butchers, victuallers, &c. 
may hire stalls and standings in the flesh-markets there, and sell meat and other pro¬ 
visions. Every person who has a market is entitled to receive toll for the things sold 
in it; and by ancient custom, for things standing in the market, though .not sold ; but 
those who keep a market in any other manner than it is granted, or extort tolls or fees 
where none are due, forfeit the same. — (See Fairs.) 

MARSEILLES, a large commercial city and sea-port of France, on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, lat. 43° M' 49" N., Ion. 5° 22^' E. Population, in 1851, inc. suburbs, 195,2’57. 

Harbour. — The harbour, the access to which is defended by several strong fortifica¬ 
tions, is in the centre of the city, forming a basin 525 fathoms in length, by about 
150 do. in breadth. The tide is hardly sensible; but the depth of water at the entrance 
to the harbour varies from 16 to 18 feet, being lowest when the wind is N.W., and 
highest when it is S.W. Within the basin the depth of water varies from 12 to 24 feet, 
being shallowest on the north, and deepest on the south side. Dredging machines are 
constantly at work to clear out the mud, and to prevent the harbour from filling up. 
Though not accessible to the largest class of ships, Marseilles is one of the best and 
safest ports in the world for moderate-sized merchantmen, of which it will accommodate 
above 1000. Ships in the basin lie close alongside the quays ; and there is every 
facility for getting them speedily loaded and unloaded. The Isles de Iiattoneau 
and Pomcgues, and the strongly fortified islet or rock of If, lie W.S.W. from the port; 
the latter, which is the nearest to it, being only \\ mile distant, and not more than ^ of 
a mile from the projecting point of land to the south' of the city. There is good an¬ 
chorage ground for men of*war and other large ships between the Isles de Rattoneau 
and Pomegues, to the west of the Isle d’lf. When coming from the south, it is usual 
to make the Isle de Planier, in lat. 43° 11' 54" N., Ion. 5° 13' 59" E. A light-house 
erected on this island is 131 feet high ; the flashes of the light, which is a revolving one, 
succeed each other every £ minute, and in clear weather it may be seen 7 leagues off. 
Ships that have made the Isle de Plainer, or that of Lc Mairc, lying cast from it about 
4\ miles, steer northerly for the Isle d’lf, distant about 7 miles from each, and having 
got within \ or £ a mile of it, heave to for a pilot, who carries them into harbour; it is 
not, however, obligatory on ships to take a pilot on board ; but being obliged to pay for 
one whether they avail themselves of his services or not, they seldom dispense with them. 
The charge is 4 sous per ton in, and 2 sous per do. out, for French vessels, and the vessels 
having reciprocity treaties with France. There is a light-house in the fort St. Jean, on 
the north side of the entrance to the port. The lazaretto , which is one of the best in 
Europe, lies a little to the north of the city ; and there is an hospital on Rattoneau 
Island, for individuals whose health is dubious. With the exception of the above charge 
for pilotage, and the charges for such vessels as perform quarantine, there are no port 
charges on ships entering at or clearing out from Marseilles. 

Usages, — As soon as the master has, on his arrival, made his declaration at the Health Office, and 
received pratique, he is directed to an office close hy, called the Pat.irho, where he makes two similar 
declarations, the one for the captain of the port, and the other for the custom-house ; the day and hour 
of the latter being made is marked, in order to ascertain if the regular manifest of his cargo is delivered 
nt the custom-house within 24 hours after, as required by law. As soon as these declarations are made, 
the master is accosted hy one or more public brokers, who alone are authorised by law to enter ships at 
the custom-house and other public offices,and to interpret, if it be necessary, for the master. The broker 
whom he may select then gives the master all.the necessary information respecting the usages of the port 
ns regards the ship and cargo, and goes through all the formalities respecting them that the law or local 
regulations require. Independent of the regular manifest which it is usual in all ports for the master to 
give In to the custom-house, he is hero lequired to give in a full and complete list of all the ship’s stores, 
provision*, &c. that he has on board for his own use. and that of his crew ; and he cannot be too careful 
to mako this list as correct as possible, as when it is subsequently verified on board by the custom-house 
and excise officers, aiiy variation subjects the ship to penalties. This is particularly the case with 
tobacco, which, being a government monopoly, is watched with the greatest vigilance. All the tobacco 
On board over that which the crew have in their chests for their own use, must be declared, and any at¬ 
tempt at concealment or smuggling is visited with heavy fines. When the ship sails, the stores, provi¬ 
sions, &c. are again examined, and an excise duty charged on such provisions and other exciseable articles 
as mav have been consumed in the port. 

No fire or light is allowed on board, and the cooking is all done on shore. 

Trade , frc. — Marseilles is a city of great antiquity, and has long enjoyed a very ex¬ 
tensive commerce. Havre, partly, no doubt, from its being, as it were, the port of 
Paris, used to enjoy a greater share of the trade of France; but, notwithstanding the 
increased importance of the former, it has recently been surpassed by Marseilles. The 
customs duties collected at Havre in 1851, were 26,164,000 fr., whereas those collected 
at Marseilles during the same year amounted to 30,677,000 fr. ; having Increased to 
dial amount from 25,899,394 fr. in 1830. 
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This statement shows conclusively, that the trade of Marseilles is not only in¬ 
creasing, but that it is already very extensive. She is the grand emporium of tbe South 
of France, and the centre of 9-10ths of her commerce with the countries on the Medi¬ 
terranean and Black Sea. The exports consist principally of silk stuffs, wines, brandies, 
and liqueurs; woollens and linens; madder, oil, soap, refined sugar, perfumery, sta¬ 
tionery, verdigris, and all sorts of colonial products. Among the principal imports are 
sugar, coffee, and other colonial products; dye stuffs; corn from the Black Sea and 
the north coast of Africa; cotton from Egypt and America; coal, linen, thread, and 
various descriptions of manufactured goods from England ; with hides, wool, tallow, 
timber, &c. Marseilles engrosses almost the whole trade between France and Algiers. 
She is now also the principal seat of the intercourse carried on by steamers with 
Malta, Alexandria, and Constantinople; and besides the steamers employed by tbe 
government as packets, she has upwards of 28 steamers belonging to private com¬ 
panies. Mr. Maelaren says that in 1839 most of the latter had English-made engines, 
and English engineers; and that they burnt English coal, which sold here for about 
30s. a ton. There belonged to the port, on the 31st of December, 1851, 6 84 sailing 
vessels of the burden of 63,577 tons ; and 42 steamers of the burden of 9,505 
tons. A joint-stock bank established here in 1835 is said to have been exceedingly 
successful. 

We regret we are unable to lay before tbe reader any very recent account of tbe 
import and export trade of Marseilles. We believe, however, that the value of the 
first may at present (1853), be estimated at about 200,000,000 fr. or 8,000,000/. ster¬ 
ling, and that of the exports at about as much. For information as to money, weights t 
measures, duties, &e., the reader is referred to the art. Havre, under which head he 
will find, an account of the trade of France. We subjoin an 


Account of the Shipping which arrived at and departed from Marseilles in 1847, specifying the Countries 
to which the Ships belonged, and the Number, Tonnage, and Crews of those belonging to each. 


Countries. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnag\ 

Crews. 


. 

tm 

41,106 

2,399 

280 

62,829 

2,757 



2,217 

366,502 


2,038 

331,868 




Si 

1.4,578 

.563 

■54 

15,678 

626 

Austria* 

- 

431 

11 2,2(i8 

4,572 

412 

101,913 

4,679 



2 

751 7 

26 

1 

287 

11 


. 

5 

606 

29 

6 

688 

.14 

Cluli - 



696 

29 

1 

277 

12 



1C 

1,6X8 

112 

18 

1,917 

130 



iy 

2,310 

12 5 

21 

2.930 

149 

(iieece . 


770 

163,572 

9,373 

771 

163,812 

9,233 



4 

260 

17 • 

4 

260 

17 



8 

1,220 

70 

8 

1,220 

7o 

Lucia - 


C« 

3,185 

421 

f>H 

3,276 

435 

Mecklenburg hwerin 


2 

230 

19 

3 

429 

30 



69 

1,109 

310 

69 

1,109 

310 



664 

127,156 

7,591 

576 

134,817 

1 7,902 

l’nuugnl 



822 

61 


822 

! 61 



10 

2,882 

91 

10 

2,882 

1 91 

ltoin.m Status 


40 

5.0S6 

370 

42 

6,281 

397 



203 

63,59^ 

2,622 | 

204 

63,096 

2,712 

Sardinia • 


81.5 

84.909 

8,450 

820 

88,667 

8,2i >0 



617 

46,711 

5,1<)1 1 

522 

46,828 

6,196 

Sweden anil Norway 


96 

21,36.5 , 

1,0.61 

Jo7 

27,617 

1,118 



161 

29,018 

2,099 

160 

30.013 

2,186 

Tiecanv 

- 

80 

9,322 

679 

71 

8,927 

620 

V'eiue/uela 


1 

170 

10 

1 

170 

10 

Total 


fi.446 

1,107,389 1 

. 

6,301 

1,090,395 



The arrivals and departures in this and the preceding year are considerably above 
tbe average, a consequence of the great importations of foreign-corn. In J846 the 
imports of wheat amounted to 1,290,000 quarters, and in 1847 to above 2,200,000 
quarters. 

The trade of Marseilles has been much increased by tbe occupation of Algiers, she 
being the grand centre of the intercourse carried on with that country. But inde¬ 
pendently of this circumstance,* Marseilles engrosses by far the largest share of the 
extensive commerce carried on between France and the E. coast of Spain, Italy, Greece, 
and the Levant. 

MASTER, in commercial navigation, the person intrusted with the care and navi¬ 
gation of the ship. 

No one is qualified to be the master of a British ship, unless he be a natural-born 
British subject, or naturalised by act of parliament, or a denizen by letters of deniza¬ 
tion ; or have become a subject of her Majesty by conquest, cession, &c., and have 
taken the oaths of allegiance ; or a foreign seaman who has served 3 years, in time of 
war, on board of her Majesty’s ships. 
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« The master is the confidential servant or agent of the owners ; and in conformity to 
the rules and maxims of the law of England, the owners are hound to the performance of 
every lawful contract made by him relative to the usual employment of the ship.”—(Abbott 
(late Lord Tenterden) on the Law of Shipping , part ii. c. 2.) 

From this rule of law it follows that the owners are bound to answer for a breach of 
contract, though committed by the master or mariners against their will, and without 
their fault.—( Id. ) Nor can the expediency of this rule be doubted. The owners, by 
selecting a person as master, hold him forth to the public as worthy of trust and con¬ 
fidence. And in order that this selection may be made with due care, and that all 
opportunities of fraud and collusion may be obviated, it is indispensable that they should 
be made responsible for bis acts. 

The master has power to hypothecate, or pledge, both ship and cargo for necessary 
repairs executed in foreign ports during the course of the voyage; but neither the ship 
nor cargo can be hypothecated for repairs executed at home . 

The master has no lien upon the ship for his wages, nor for money advanced by him 
for stores or repairs. In delivering judgment upon a case of this sort, Lord Mansfield 
said — “ As to wages, there is no particular contract that the ship should be a pledge; 
there is no usage in trade to that purpose; nor any implication from the nature of the 
dealing. On the contrary, the law has always considered the captain as contracting 
personally with the owner; and the case of the captain has, in that respect, been dis¬ 
tinguished from that of all other persons belonging to the ship. This rule of law may 
have its foundation in policy, for the benefit of navigation; for, as ships may be making 
profit and earning every day, it might be attended with great inconvenience, if, on the 
change of a captain for misbehaviour, or any other reason, he should be entitled to 
keep the ship till he is paid. Work done for a ship in England is supposed to be done 
on the personal credit of the employer : in foreign parts the captain may hypothecate 
the ship. The defendant might have told the tradesman, that he only acted as an 
agent, and that they must look to the owner for payment.” 

The master is bound to employ his whole time and attention in the service of his 
employers, and is not at liberty to enter into any engagement for his own benefit that 
may occupy any portion of his time in other concerns ; and therefore, if he do so, and 
the price of such engagement happen to be paid into the hands of his owners, they may 
retain the money, and he cannot recover from them.—( Abbott , part ii. c. 4.) 

During war, a master should be particularly attentive to the regulations as to sailing 1 under convoy; 
for, besides his responsibility to his owners or freighters, he may be prosecuted by the Court of Admi¬ 
ralty, and lined in any sum not exceeding 500/., and imprisoned for any term riot exceeding 1 year, it he 
wilfully disobey the signals, instructions, or lawful commands of the commander of the convoy ; or desert 
it without leave_(43 Geo.3. c. ICO.) 

Wilfully destroying or casting away the ship, or procuring the same to be done by 
the master or mariners, to the prejudice of the owners, freighters, or insurers; running 
away with the cargo; and turning pirates; are offences punishable by transportation 
beyond seas for not less than 15 years, or by imprisonment for not more than 3 years.— 
(See art Seamen.) , 

After the voyage has been commenced, the master tnust proceed direct to the place 
of hts destination, without unnecessarily stopping at any intermediate port, or deviating 
from the shortest course. No such deviation will be sanctioned, unless it has been occa¬ 
sioned by stress of weather, the want of necessary repair, avoiding enemies or pirates, 
succouring of ships in distress, sickness of the master or mariners, or the mutiny of the 
crew. — {Marshall on Insurance, book i. c. 6. § 3.) To justify a deviation, the necessity 
must be real, inevitable, and imperious; and it must not be prolonged one moment 
after the necessity has ceased. A deviation without such necessity vitiates all insurances 
upon the ship and cargo, and exposes the owners to an action on the part of the freighters. 
If a ship be captured in consequence of deviation, the merchant is entitled to recover 
from the owners the prime cost of the goods with shipping charges; but he is not en 
titled to more, unless he can show that the goods were enhanced in value beyond the 
sum above mentioned. 

If a merchant ship has the misfortune to be attacked by pirates or enemies, the master 
is bound to do his duty as a man of courage and capacity, and to make the best resistance 
that the comparative strength of his ship and crew will allow. 

By the common law, the master has authority over all the mariners on board the ship,—- 
it being their duty to obey his commands in all lawful matters relating to the navigation 
qf the ship, and the preservation of good order. But the master should in all cases 
use his authority with moderation, so as to be the father, not the tyrant, of his crew. 
On his return home he may be called upon by action of law, to answer to a mariner he 
has either beat or imprisoned during the course of the voyage; and unless he show 
sufficient cause for chastising the mariner, and also that the chastisement was reasonable 
and moderate, he will be found liable in damages. Should the master strike a mariner 
without cause, or use a deadly weapon as an instrument of correction, and death ensue, 
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l ie will be found guilty, accordi ng to the circu instances of the case either of manslaughter 
or murder. —( Abbott , part ii. c. 4.) _ , , , 

The master may by force restrain the commission of great crimes; but he bes no 
jurisdiction over the criminal. His business is to secure his person, and to deliver him 
over to the proper tribunals on his coming to his own-country.—(See art Seamen.) 

If by shipwreck, capture, or other unavoidable accident, seamen, subjects of Great 
Britain, be found in foreign parts, her Majesty’s governors, ministers, consuls, or 2 or 
more British merchants, residing in such parts, may send such seamen home in ships of 
war, or in merchant ships homeward bound in want of men; and if such ships cannot 
be found, they may send them home in merchant ships that are fully manned, but no 
such merchant ship shall be obliged to take on board more than four such persons for 
every 100 tons burden: and the master, upon arrival, and producing to the Navy 
Board a certificate from the governor, minister, consul, &c. where he shipped the men, 
and his own affidavit of the time he maintained them, shall receive Is. 6d. per diem for 
all such seamen above his own complement of men.—(53 Geo. 3. c. 85.) A subsequent 
statute (58 Geo 3. c. 38.) inflicts a penalty of 100/. on any master of a merchant vessel 
who shall refuse to take on board or bring home any seafaring man, a subject of Great 
Britain, left behind in any foreign country, upon being required to do so by the com¬ 
petent authorities. 

The discharging of any man when abroad, or leaving behind any man carried out 
who is iu a condition to return, without the express sanction of the consul or other 
authority to be referred to in such cases, or forcing a seaman on shore, whether in oi out of 
I I. M.’s dominions, are, respectively, offences on the part of the master which tlie law has de¬ 
clared to he misdemeanors, and made punishable as such.—(7 & 8 Viet. c. 112. §§ 4G, 47.) 

A penalty of 20/. is imposed on every master of a vessel, who, having, on account of 
his inability to proceed on his voyage, left any seafaring man at any foreign port or place, 
shall neglect or refuse to deliver an account of the wages due, and to pay the same.— 

(7 8c 8 Viet. c. 1 12. § 49.) 

The law makes no distinction between carriers by land and carriers by water. The 
master of a merchant ship is, in the eye of the law, a carrier ; and is, as such, bound to 
take reasonable and proper care of the goods committed to his charge, and to convey 
them to the place of their destination, barring only the acts of God and the king's enemies . 

Every act which may be provided against by ordinary care renders the master respon¬ 
sible. He would not, for example, be liable for damage done to goods on board in 
consequence of a leak in the ship occasioned by the violence of the tempest, or other 
accident; but if the leak were occasioned by rats, he would be liable, for these might 
have been exterminated by ordinary care, as by putting cats on board, &c. On the 
same principle, if the master run the ship in fair weather against a rock or shallow 
known to expert mariners, he is responsible. If any injury be done to the cargo bj 
improper or careless stowage, the master will be liable. 

The master must not take on board any contraband goods, by which the ship and 
other parts of the cargo may be rendered liable to forfeiture or seizure. Neither must 
he taka on board any false or colourable papers, as these might subject the ship to the 
risk of capture or detention. But it is his duty to procure and keep on board all the 
papers and documents required for the manifestation of the ship and cargo, by the law 
of the countries from and to which the ship is bound, as well by the law of nations in 
general, as by treaties between particular states. These papers and documents cannot 
be dispensed with at any time, and are quite essential to the safe navigation of neutral 
ships during war.—(See Shits’ Paters.) 

It is customary in bills of lading to insert a clause limiting the responsibility of the 
master and owners, as follows:—“ The act of God f the king's enemies, fire, and every 
other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation, of whatever nature and kind 
soever, save risk of boats, as far as ships are liable thereto, excepted When no bill of 
lading is signed, the master and owners are bound according to the common law. 

The most difficult part of the master’s duty is when, through the perils of the sea, ’ 
the attacks of enemies or pirates, or other unforeseen accidents, he is prevented from 
completing his voyage. If his own ship have suffered from storms, and cannot be re¬ 
paired within a reasonable time, and if the cargo be of a perishable riature, he is at liberty 
to employ another ship to convey it to the place of destination. He may do the same 
if the ship have been wrecked and the cargo saved, or if his own ship be in danger of 
sinking, and he can get the cargo transferred to another * ; and in extreme cases he is at 

* The most celebrated maritime codes, and the opinions of the ablest writers, have differed considerably 
as to the*e points. According to the Rhodian law (I*and. 1.10. 5 1.) the captain is released from all his en¬ 
gagements, if the ship, by the perils of the sea, and without any fault on bis part, become incapable of pro¬ 
ceeding on her voyage. The laws of Oleron (art. 4.;, and those of Wisby (arts. 16. 37. 55.), say that the 
captain mag hire another ship ; harmonising in this respect with the present law of England. The famous 
French ordinance of 1681 (tit. Du Fret , art. 11.), and the Code du Commerce (art. 296.), order the captain to 
hire another ship ; and if he cannot procure one, freight is to he due only for that part of the voyago 
which has been performed ( pro ratd itineris pcracti). Valin has objected to this article, and states that 
practically it meant only that the captain must hire another ship if he would earn the whole freight. 
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liberty to dispose of the cargo for the benefit of its owners. But, to use the words of 
Lord Chief Justice Tenterden, “ the disposal of the cargo by the master is a matter that 
requires the utmost caution on his part. He should always bear in mind that it is his 
duty to convey it to the place of destination. This is the purpose for which he has been 
intrusted with it, and this purpose he is bound to accomplish by every reasonable and 
practical method. What, then, is the master to do, if, by any disaster happening in the 
course of his voyage, he is unable to carry the goods to the place of destination, or to 
deliver them there ? To this, as a general question, I apprehend no answer can be given. 
Every case must depend upon its own peculiar circumstances. The conduct proper to 
be adopted with respect to perishable goods will be improper with respect to a cargo 
not perishable: one thing may be fit to be done with fish or fruit, and another with 
timber or iron: one method may be proper in distant regions, another in the vicinity 
of the merchant; one in a frequented navigation, another on unfrequented shores. The 
wreck of the ship is not necessarily followed by an impossibility of sending forward the 
goods, and does not of itself make their sale a measure of necessity or expedience : much 
less can the loss of the season, or of the proper course of the voyage, have this effect. 
An unexpected interdiction of commerce, or a sudden war, may defeat the adventure, 
and oblige the ship to stop in her course; but neither of these events doth of itself alone 
make it necessary to sell the cargo at the place to which it may be proper for the ship 
to resort. In these and many other cases, the master may be discharged of his obliga¬ 
tion to deliver the cargo at the place of destination; but it does not therefore follow 
that he is authorised to sell it, or ought to do so. What, then, is he to do? In general, it 
may be said, he is to do that which a icise and prudent man will think most conducive to the 
benefit of all concerned. In so doing, he may expect to be safe, because the merchant 
will not have reason to be dissatisfied ; but what this thing will be, no general rules can 
teach. Some regard may be allowed to the interest of the ship, and of its owners ; but 
the interest of the cargo must not be sacrificed to it. Transhipment for the place of 
destination, if it be practicable, is the first object, because that is in furtherance of the 
original purpose: if that be impracticable, return, or a safe deposit, may be expedient. 
A disadvantageous sale (and almost every sale by the master will be disadvantageous) is 
the last thing he should think of, because it can only be justified by that necessity which 
supersedes all human laws.” — (Law of Shipping , part iii. c. 3.) 

The master of a ship is liable for goods of which she is robbed in part; and the reason, 
as Lord Mansfield stated, is, lest room should be given for collusion, and the master 
should get himself robbed on purpose, in order that he might share in the spoil. The 
master is, however, entitled to indemnify himself out of the seamen’s wages for losses 
occasioned by their neglect. 

If any passenger die on hoard, the master is obliged to take an inventory of his effects; 
and if no claim he made for them within a year, the master becomes proprietor of the 
goods, but answerable for them to the deceased’s legal representatives. Bedding and 
furniture become the property of the master and mate; but the clothing must be brought 
to the deck, and there appraised and distributed among the crew. 

If a master die, leaving money on hoard, and the mate, becoming master, improve the 
money, he shall, on allowance being made to him for his trouble, account both for interest 
and profit. 

The conditions under which seamen and apprentices are to he taken on board ship, 
and the obligations of the master with respect to them, are fully set forth in the art. 
Ska men, in this work; and to it also the reader is referred for a statement of the duty 
of the master with respect to the registry of seamen, and the contributions, &c. due to 
the corporation for the relief of decayed seamen, their widows, &c. 

For the duty of the master, as respects Custom-house regulations, see the articles 
Importation and Exportation, Quarantine, Smuggiing, &c. ; and for a further dis¬ 
cussion of this important subject, see the excellent work of Lord Tenterden on the Imw 
of Shipping , part. iii. c. 3, &c. ; Chitty on Commercial Law , vol. iii. c. 8, &c. ; and the 
articles Charterpartv, Freight, &c. in thb Dictionary. 

Qualifications of Masters. Means by which they should be ascertained. — Considering 
the important nature of the duties which the master of a ship has to perform, it has 
been customary in some countries to require that all persons, previously to their 
being nominated to act in that capacity, should undergo an examination by some 
public board respecting their knowledge of seamanship, and their possession of the 
various qualifications necessary to act as masters, and that none should be appointed 
without their being licensed by such board or other competent authority. We are in- 

Emerigon (tom. i. p. 42R.) holds that tho captain, being the agent not only of the owners of the ship, but 
nl»o of the shippers of the goods on hoard, is bound, in the ahsenco of both, to use his best endeavours to 
preserve the goods, and to do whatever, in the circumstances, he thinks will most conduce to the interest 
of all concerned ; or what it may be presumed the shippers would do, were they present. This, which 
seems to be the best and wisest rule, has been laid down by Lords Mansfield and Tenterden, as stated 
above, and nitty bo regarded as the law of England on this point. 
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dined to think that this practice is consistent with sound policy, and we are glad to 
have to state that it has recently been adopted in this country. In our former editions 
we observed on this subject as follows, viz,;— 

“ There can, unhappily, be no doubt that the ignorance and incapacity of the masters 
and inferior officers of ships has been a copious source of disaster. Officers of the 
navy have to go through a course of discipline, and are obliged to submit to certain 
examinations as to their proficiency in seamanship. This, also, was the case with the 
officers of the East India Company’s ships, which were exceedingly well navigated. 
Indeed, the Company trusted entirely for protection to the goodness of their ships, and 
the skill of their officers and men ; it not being their practice ever to insure. 13ut the 
masters and officers of ordinary merchant ships, even of those engaged in the convey¬ 
ance of passengers, are not subjected to any specific training, or regular examination. 
Everything is left to mere individual inyestigation and selection ; and this, as every 
one knows, depends almost wholly on accident; or, which is nearly equivalent to it. on 
the skill, industry, liberality, &c. of the ship-owner. It.is sufficiently clear that 
masters so chosen cannot fail of being, in many instances, very ill qualified for their 
business. Few, however, have any notion of the extent of the mischief thence arising; 
but we have been assured by gentlemen of undoubted information, and extensively con¬ 
nected with the business of insurance, that nearly half the Josses at sea may be ascribed 
to the incapacity and carelessness of the masters and crews. Perhaps there may be 
some exaggeration in this; but, supposing that only a third part, or that ‘212 out of 
the 63G vessels wrecked in 1841, were lost through the circumstances referred to, is 
not that enough, not merely to justify government interfering to avert so great an evil, 
but to make such interference an imperative duty? 

“The interposition of government in a case of this sort is not only absolutely just 
and necessary, but it is conformable to the highest authority. The famous French 
ordinance of 1681 lias the following article:—“ Aucnn ne pnurret ci-apris etre regit 
capitaine , multre , ou patron de navire , qu’il n'ait navigue pendant cinq ans , et n'ait ele 
examine puhliquement sur le fait de la navigations ct ti'ouve capable par deux anciens maitres, 
en presence des ojfeiers de C Amiraute ct du Prof esse ur de V Hydrographies s'il y en a dans 
le lieu." — (Liv. ii. tit. 1. § 1.) A like article has been inserted in the Code de Com¬ 
merce; and in 1825, the French Government issued an ordinance specifying, in detail, 
the qualifications that are necessary before any one can obtain a certificate of his fitness 
to command a ship, either on a foreign or a coasting voyage; the persons who are to 
examine candidates; and the rules t^o be observed in the examination. A similar 
system has been adopted in Prussia ; and we cannot entertain a doubt that it would bo 
of the greatest service were it introduced into this country. The authority of the 
master is so very great, and the trust reposed in him, including not merely the ship 
and goods of his employers, hut the lives of the crew and passengers, so very exten¬ 
sive, that it is the bounden duty of the public to provide, in as far as practicable, that it 
be nut committed to ignorant or incapable hands. 

“ At present the care of the lives of hundreds of passengers may he committed, with¬ 
out check or control of any sort, and without their knowing anything of the matter, to 
any incapable blockhead who may be able to prevail on an owner to appoint him to a 
ship. No doubt it is for the interest of the owner to appoint the best captain he can 
find ; hut he may be unable to form a correct estimate of the qualifications necessary 
for such a situation ; and, though this were not the case, hundreds of circumstances 
may conspire to blind his judgment, and to make him select a master who is really 
unworthy. _ lienee the advantage of the preliminary examination by competent parties, 
which, if made efficient, would certainly afford a powerful guarantee against the chance 
of an unfit person being appointed. 

“ Ferhaps it would, at first, be enough to enact, that no ship which cleared out for 
an oversea voyage, should be deemed a British ship, unless the master and the second 
in command had received a certificate of fitness from the proper authorities. This 
would leave it to the owners to take whom they pleased as masters of coasting vessels; 
but we believe that the better way would be to enact that all masters of vessels above a 
specified tonnage, and df all vessels employed in the conveyance of passengers, should be 
selected from among certificated persons. 

“ We rather incline to think, should we have occasion to notice this important sub¬ 
ject on any future occasion, that it will he to announce that some such plan as that 
which we have ventured to recommend lias been adopted. It has, we are glad to say, . 
been approved by the Committee appointed by the House of Commons in 1843 to 
inquire into the Causes and prevention of shipwrecks. * Your Committee, after care¬ 
fully weighing the evidence adduced, consider that, under all the circumstances, it 
would materially promote science, and prevent the loss of life and property, if a legis- 
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lative enactment were introduced by government, establishing local boards for the pur¬ 
pose of examining into the abilities, conduct, and character of all who wish to qualify 
as masters and mates jn the merchant service. And your Committee further recom¬ 
mend the establishment of schools for the purpose of teaching navigation in the 
different seaports, to be supported by a small tonnage duty to be levied on the vessels 
belonging to such ports.” 1 — ( Report , p. 4.) 

We have great satisfaction in being able to state that this proposal, for subjecting 
the masters or commanders of merchant ships to an examination by competent parties, 
in the view of ascertaining their fitness for undertaking their peculiar duties, has been 
adopted and carried into effect under the Mercantile Marine Act, the 13 & 14 Viet, 
c. 93. (soe Supplement.) This important statute authorises the Board of Trade to 
establish Local Marine Boards in ports having 30.000 tons or upwards of ships trading 
to foreign parts. These boards are empowered to examine all candidates for the situ¬ 
ation of masters and mates who come before them, in such subjects connected with 
seamanship, navigation, &c., and in such manner as the Board of Trade may prescribe 
In the event of the examiners being satisfied with their proficiency, they are to grant 
them “ certificates of competency.” These, however, may be cancelled either from 
evidence being subsequently had of the incompetency of the parties, or of their drunk¬ 
enness, tyranny, &c. The Act took effect on the 1st of January, 1851, since which 
date no foreign-going ship has been cleared out without the master and mate or mates 
being qualified according to the statute : and there can be no doubt that if the plan be 
properly carried out, and the examinations be made sufficiently strict and searching, it 
will be productive of a great deal of good ; but if otherwise,—that is, if certificates be 
given to incompetent parties,—it will be injurious rather than otherwise. The Board of 
Trade have issued the following notice of the examinations under this Act: — 

** After the first day of January, 1851, no foreign-going * vessel will be permitted to clear out from any 
custom-house in the United Kingdom without the master and mates respectively being in possession of 
certificates, oitlu r of service orot competency. 

“ The certificate of set vice entitles an officer, who has already served as either master or mate, to go in 
those capacities again, and may be had by application to the registrar-general of seamen, Custom House, 
London, on the transmission of the necessary certificates and testimonials. 

“ Certificates of competency will be granted by the Hoard of Trade to all mates and masters who have 
pnssed examinations, whether under the old or the present regulations, and also to all ollicers who have 
passed lieutenants’, masters’, and second masters’ » xaminations, in the Royal Navy ami East India Com¬ 
pany’s service, unless special reasons to the contrary exist; and any person desirous ol exchanging a 
passing certificate —obtained under the former Boards of Examiners—for a competency certificate, 
should send it to the registrar-genera), as before mentioned, with a request to that effect, and state the 
port to which he wishes it to be sent, where it will be delivered to him by the collector of customs. 

“ All other officers, (Mitering (or the first time upon thtfir duties, whether as mate or master, will be 
required to undergo an examination bel’oroonc of the Local Marine Boards before they can act in either 
of those capacities. 

“ For the convenience of such persons, examiners have been appointed under the X.ocal Marine Boards 
and arrangements have been made for holding the examinations at the undermentioned poits upon tl.o 
days specified against them ; and these days art* so arranged for general convenience, that a candidate 
wishing to proceed to sea, and missing the day at his own port, may proceed to another port whine an 
examination is coming forward. The days for commencing the examinations at the various ports are as 
follow: — 

Times of Examination for Persons desirous of obtaining Certificates ns Masters or Mates. 

Places . Aberdeen Days : Fridays and Saturdays In first and third week in each month. 

Belfast - - lit and 3rd Tuesday in each month. 

Bristol - - 1st and 3rd Tuesday in each month. 

Cork - - 4th Monday in each month, and special cases at other times if required. 

Dublin - - 1 st and third Thursday in each month. 

Dundee - - Saturday in earh week. 

(ilasgow - - 1st and 3rd Thursday in each month. 

Bull - - 2nd Tuesday in each month. 

Leith - - 2nd Tuesday and 3rd Jsaturday in each month. 

Liverpool - - Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday in eac h week. 

Ianulon - - Tuesday and Wednesday in navigation /Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, in seamanship. 

Newcastle - Commences on fhe 1st day of each month. 

Plymouth - 3rd Wednesday in each month. 

.Shields - - Commences on the 10th day of each month. 

Sunderland - Commences on the 20ih day of each month. 

“ Tho examinations required for qualification for the several ranks undermentioned areas follow :_ 

“ A Second Mate must be seventeen years of age, and must have been four years at sea. 

“ In Navigation. — He must, write a legible hand, and understand the fli st five rules of arithmetic. He 
must he able to correct the courses steered for variation and lee-way, and find the difference of latitude 
and departure therefrom •, he able to correct the sun’s declination for longitude, and find his latitude by 
meridian altitude of the sun ; and work such other easy problems of a like nature, as may be put to hiiu . 
lie must understand the use of the quadrant, and be able to observe with it,*nd read off tho arc. 

“ In Seamanship —He must give satisfactory answers as to the rigging and unrigging of ships, stowing 
of holds, Ac.; must understand the measurement of the log-line, glass, and lead-line; be conversant 
with tho rule of tho road, as regards both steamers and sailing-vessels, and the lights oarried by them. 

“ An Only Mate must be eighteen years of age, and have been four years at sea. 

11 In Navigation , — In addition to the qualification required for a second mate, an only mate must he 
able to find the place of his vessel at sea by the observed altitude of the sun, comprising the latitude by 
meridian altitude. He must work a day’s work complete, including the bearings and distance of the port 
he is bound to. He must be able to observe and calculate the amplitude of the sun, and deduce tho 
variation of the compass therefrom.. He must know bow to lay oil the place of the ship on tho chart, 

* By a foreign-going vessel is meqpt one which is bound to some place out of the U. Kingdom, beyond 
the limits included between the river Elbe and Brest. 
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both by bearings of known objects, and by latitude and longitude. He must be able to use a sextant, and 
deteimine its error, and adjust it. 

“ In Seamans/up. — In addition to what is required by a second mate, he must know how to moor and 
unmoor, and to keep a clear anchor; to carry out an anchor ; to stow a hold ; and make the requisite 
entries in the slop’s log. 

“ A First Mate must be nineteen years of age, and have served five years at sea, of which one year 
must have been as either second or only mate, or as both. 

“ In Navigation — Ho must be able to calculate the time of high water, from the known time at full 
and change ; to observe azimuths and compute the variation ; to compare chronometers and keep their 
rates, and find the longitude by them from an observation by the sun ; to work the latitude by single 
altitude of the sun otF the meridian ; and be able to use and adjust the sextant by the sun. 

“ In Seamanship. — In addition to the qualification required for an only mate, a more extensive know¬ 
ledge of seamanship will be required, as to shifting large spars and sails, managing a ship in stoimy 
weather, taking in and making sail, shilting yards and masts, Ac., and getting cargo in and out ; and 
especially heavy spars and weights, anchors, Ac.; casting ship on a Ice-shore : and to secure the masts 
in the event of accident to the bowspiit. 

“ A Master must be twenty-one years of age, and have been six years at sea, of which one year must 
have been as first or only mate, and one year as second mate ; or two years as first and only mate.* 

“ In addition to the qualification for a first mate, he will be Inquired of as to the nature of the attrac¬ 
tion of the ship’s iron upon the compass, and as to the method of determining it. lie must p ssess a 
sufficient knowledge of wh.it he is requiicd to do by law ; as to entry, and discharge, and file manage¬ 
ment of his crew ; as to penalties and entries to l»e made in the official log. He will be questioned as to 
his knowledge of invoices, < barter party, Lloyd’s agent, and as to the nature of bottomry. 

“ He must be acquainted with the leading lights of the channel he has been accustomed to navigate, 
or which he Is going to use. 

“An Extra Master's Examination is intended for such poisons as are desirous of obtaining com¬ 
mand of ships and steamers of the Jirst class. 

“ In Navigation —As such vessels frequently make long voyages, to th i East Indies, and the Pacific, 
Ac., the candidates will be required to woik a lunar observation by both sun and star, to deteimine-the 
latitude by the moon and star, and also by double altitude of the sun. 

“ He must understand how to observe and apply the deviation of the compass ; and to deduce the set 
and rate of the current from the D. It. and observation. He will be requirt d to explain the nature of 
great circle sailing, and know how to apply practically that knowledge, but he will not bo lequind to go 
into the calculations, lie must be acquainted with the law of storms, so far as to know' how he may 
probably best escape those storms common to the East and West Indies, and known as hurricanes. 

“ /« Seamanship. — The extra examination will consist of an inquiry into the competency of the 
party to heave a ship down, in case of accident befalling her abroad ; of getting lower masts and other 
heavy weights in and out; how to construct rafts ; and as to his resources for the preservation ot thu 
ship’s crew in the event of wreck, and in such like operations, as the examiner may tonsidei in cessary. 

“ The candidates will be allowed to work out the various problems according to the method and the 
tables they have been accustomed to use, and will be allowed five hours to perform the work ; at the 
expiration of which, if they have not finished, they will be declared to have tailed. 

“ It wdl be seen that at certain of the ubove-meiitloned ports, first-class examinations will be held : 
and at these alone can be procured extra certificates of competency. 

“ Applicants for examination are required to give their names to the shipping master, or to the Local 
Marine Hoard at the place where they intend to be examined, on or before the dav ot examination and 
to conform to the regulations in this respect which may be laid down by the Local'Marine Hoard ; and if 
this lie not done, a delay will lie occasioned. 

“ The examinations will commence early in the forenoon on the days before mentioned, and be con¬ 
tinued from day to day until all the candidates whose names appeared upon the shipping master’s list 
on the day of examination are examined. 

“ Testimonials of character, sobriety, and trustworthiness will be required of all applicants and 
without which no person will be examined ; and as testimonials may have to be forwarded to the office 
of the registrar-general of seamen in London for verification, before any certificates can be granted, it is 
desirable that candidates should lodge them as early as possible. Upon application to the shlpnimr 
master, candidates will be supplied with a form, which they will be required to fill up and lodue with 
their testimonials in the hands of the examiners. h 

“ The fee lor examination must be paid to the shipping master, or the officer appointed pro tem. bv 
the Local Hoard to receive it. If a candidate fad in his examination, half the fee he has paid will be 
examiner 10 hl1 ” ^ th ° 8h,pping master 0,1 hls producing a document which will bo given him by the 

T’lie following are the fies to be paid by applicants for examination: — 


Second mate - 

First and only mate, if previously possessing a 
If not - 

Master, whether extra or ordinary 


inferior certificate 


- 0 10 

- 1 0 

0 0 


Any one who already possesses n master’s first-class certificate granted by ortc of the former Boards 
ot Examiners, or an ordinary master’s certificate of competency granted under the present examiners 
may pass an extra examination, and receive an extra ccitificate in exchange for his former one without 
payment of any fee. But if he fails m his first examination, he must pay half a master’s fee on his 
coming a second time ; and the same sum for every subsequent attempt. 

“ If the applicant pusses, he will receive a document from the examiner, which will entitle him to 
receive his certificate of competency from the shipping master at the port to which he has directed it fo 
be forwarded. If his testimonials have been sent to the registrar to be verified, they will be returned 
with his certificate. 3 uw 

“As the examinations of masters and mates are now, for the first time, made compulsory, the qualifi. 
♦ n S ve , b ^ e »? a( ? lo !L“ pos ^ bl ? b M l lt must ^ distinctly understood that it is the intention of 
the Hoard of Trade to raise the standard in the course of time, whenever, as will no doubt be the case 
the general attainments of officers m the merchant servied shall render it possible to do so without 
inconvenience ; and officers are strongly urged to employ their leisure hours, when in port, to theac- 
qmrement of the knowledge necessary to enable them to pass their examinations ; and masters will do 
well to permit apprentices and junior officers to attend schools of instruction, and to afford them as 
much time for this purpose as possible.” 

MASTICH, Oil MASTIC (Ger. Mastix; Du. Mastik ; Fr. Mastic $ It. Mastice } 
Sp. Almastica, Almaciga ; Arab. Ardh). This resinous substance is tlie produce of the 
Jristacia, Lentiscus , a native of the Levant, and particularly abundant in the island of 

* Service in a superior capacity is in all cases to be equivalent to service in an inferior capacity. 
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Chios. It is obtained by making transverse incisions in the trunks and branches of the 
trees, whence the mastic slowly exudes. About 1,500 cwt. arc annually exported from 
Chios, part of which is brought to this country, packed in chests. The best is in the 
form of dry, brittle, yellowish, transparent tears; it is nearly inodorous, except when 
heated, and then it has an agreeable odour; chewed, it is almost insipid, feeling at first 
gritty, and ultimately soft ; its virtues are trifling—( Ainslie's Materia Indica ; Thom¬ 
son's Dispensatory .) 

MATE, in a merchant ship, the deputy of the master, taking, in his absence, the 
command. There are sometimes only 1, and sometimes 2, 3, or 4 mates in a merchant¬ 
man, according to her size; denominated 1st, 2nd, 3rd, &c. mates. The law, however, 
recognises only 2 descriptions of persons in a merchantman — the master and mariners; 
the mates being included in the latter, and the captain being responsible for their 
proceedings. 

In men-of-war, the officers immediately subordinate to the captain are called lieu¬ 
tenants. 13ut the master , or officer whose peculiar duty it is to take charge of the 
navigation of the ship, has certain mates under him selected from the midshipmen. 
The boatswain, gunner, carpenter, &c. have each tlieir mates or deputies, taken from 
the crew. 

The officers subordinate to the commander in the ships belonging to the East India 
Company were called 1st, 2nd, 3rd, &c. officers. East Indiamen bad no sailing masters, 
the commanders performing that duty. —( Falconers Marine Dictionary, §*c.) 

MATS (Du. Matten; l*'r. Nattes ; Ger. Matten; It. Stuoje , Stoje; Port. Esteiras; 
Rus. Progoshhi ; Sp. Esteras ), textures composed, for the most part, of flags, reeds, 
the bark of trees, rushes, grass, rattans, old ropes, &c. In this country mats are used 
for a great variety of purposes. The coarser sort are very largely employed in the 
packing of furniture and goods; in the stowage of corn and various other articles on 
board ship ; in horticultural operations ; in covering the floors of churches and other 
public buildings, &c. : the finer sorts are principally employed in covering the floors of 
private houses. 

In Europe, mats arc principally manufactured for sale in Russia, where their pro¬ 
duction is a prominent branch of national industry. They consist of the bark of the 
lime or linden tree, and are known in this country by the name of bast mats. The 
Russian peasants manufacture this sort of material into shoes, cordage, sacks for corn, 
tScc., and employ it in an endless variety of ways. In consequence of the vast quan¬ 
tities of matting that are thus made use of at home and sent abroad, the demand for it 
is immense. It is principally produced in the government of Viatka, Kostroma, and 
those immediately contiguous; and in the months of May and June, the period when 
the bark is most easily detached from the stem, the villages in the governments in ques¬ 
tion are almost deserted, the whole population being then in the woods employed in 
stripping the trees. The academician Koppen, who has carefully investigated this 
curious subject, estimates the average annual production of mats in European Russia, as 
follows: — 


Government of Viatka - 
Ditto Kostroma 

Ditto Kasai) 

Ditto Nijui Novgorod 

Ditto Vologda, Tamboff, Simbirsk, and Penza 


6,000,000 pieces 
4,000,000 — 
1,0<X),000 — 
1,000,600 — 
2,000,000 — 


Total - 14,000,000 


Koppen further estimates that about l-4th part of this vast quantity, or millions, are 
exported, the rest being consumed at home. 

It is obvious from these statements that the annual destruction of linden trees must 
be quite enormous; and it may well excite astonishment that they are not already all 
but exhausted. But whether it be from the rapid growth of the tree, or the vast extent 
of the forests in which it is found, the gloomy forebodings of Mr. Tooke as to its 
destruction have not hitherto been realised (Hew of Russia, iii. 262.)^md mats have 
nyt become either scarcer or dearer. It is, however, hardly possible To suppose that 
such should continue to be the case, seeing the rapid increase of population and of the 
consumption of matting in most parts of the empire. But in the event of its becoming 
scarcer, the inhabitants will have no difficulty in finding substitutes; so that we agree 
in opinion with those who think it would be bad policy to impose any restrictions on 
this branch of industry, in the view of averting an evil which may never occur ; and 
which, if it do occur, may he easily obviated. —(See a very interesting article in the 
Supplement an Journal de VInterieur de St. Petersburg, for 1841, p. 113.) 

Archangel is the principal port for the shipment of mats; and it appears that at an 
average of the years 1851 and 1852, the export of mats from that port amounted to 
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615,360 pieces a year. (See ante, art. Archangel.) Large quantities are also ship¬ 
ped from Petersburg, ltiga, and other ports ; and most descriptions of Russian produce 
sent abroad are packed in mats. The duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem formerly charged 
on mats has been repealed. Russian mats fetch, in the London market, about Si. per J00. 

Various descriptions of reed mats are extensively manufactured in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal ; some of them being very beautifully varied. In Spain large quantities of mat¬ 
ting are made of the Rsparto rush. —(See Esparto.) 

Rush Hoor mats, and rattan table mats of a very superior description are brought 
from China. They should be chosen clean, of a bright clear colour, and should, when 
packed, be thoroughly dry. 

The mats of the Japanese are soft and elastic, serving them both for carpets and beds; 
they are made of a peculiar species of rush cultivated for the purpose. 

The bags in which sugar is imported from the Mauritius consist of matting formed 
of the leaves of a tree growing in the island, interwoven in broad strips. They are very 
strong and durable, and may be washed and cleaned without sustaining any injury. 
Reing imported in large quantities, they are sold very cheap. — Resides the works 
already referred to, see Milium's Oriental Commerce , and the valuable little work 
entitled Vegetable Substances, Materials of Manufactures , published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, pp. 116—123.) 

It is probable that mats formed the first sort of wove fabrics produced by man ; and 
it is worthy of remark that but few savage tribes have been discovered which have not 
attained to considerable eminence in their manufacture. On the coast of Guinea and 
other places in the west of Africa, pieces of fine mat, about a yard long, and of a pretty 
uniform texture, were denominated mahkutes , and formed a sort of money ; the value of 
commodities being rated and estimated in them. —( Morellet , Prospectus d'un Dictionnaire 
de Commerce , p. 122.) They enjoyed this distinction, no doubt, from their utility, and 
the great care and labour bestowed on their preparation. There is hardly an island in 
the South Seas in which the natives have not acquired great skill and dexterity in the 
making of mats. The finer sorts consist, generally, of dyed reeds or grass; and have 
a very brilliant appearance. 

MAULMAIN, ok MOULMEJN, a sea-port town of India beyond the Ganges, 
cap. Rritish prov, Martaban, at the mouth of the great river Tlian-lueng, having 
N. the Rurmese town of Martaban, on the opposite side of the river, and W. the island 
of Ralu, which serves as a natural breakwater to defend the port from the heavy seas 
that would otherwise be thrown in from the W., 100 m. S. S. E. Rangoon, 27 m. 
N. N. E. Amherst; lat. 16° 30' N., long. 97° 38' E. It was founded in 1825, when 
the site was selected by Sir A. Campbell as eligible as well for a commercial as a 
military station. It is about 200 feet above the level of the river, and extensive and 
fertile plains stretch eastward from it towards the mountains. Its port is good, and, 
from its extensive command of internal navigation, it promises to become a considerable 
emporium. The principal articles of export are teak timber and rice ; but there is 
also a considerable export of tobadco, stick-lac, betel-nut, ivory, cutch, cocoa-nut, &c. 
The imports consist principally of European cotton goods and marine stores. The 
principal trade of the place has hitherto been carried on with Calcutta, Madras, Ran¬ 
goon, and Pinang; but, in 1837, a direct trade was commenced with London. 
Owing to the facility with which supplies of teak timber are obtained, ship-building is 
cairied on very extensively. 

The population in 1848 was estimated at about 35,000. An English newspaper, (the 
Mauhnain Free Press ) from which we borrow the following statements, is published 
once a week. 


Imports, 1847. j 

Exports, 1847. 

European goods - 

Indian ditto .... 

China ditto .... 

Burmese ditto - 

Rice and paddy - - - 

Miscellaneous .... 

Co.’s Ri. ... 

139,298 8 0 

59,199 3 0 

71,743 0 0 

132,010 0 0 
350 0 0 
304,997 10 0 
7U7,598 6 0 

European goods - * - 

Indian ditto .... 
China ditto - 

Burmese ditto .... 
Rice and paddy ... 

Timber ..... 
Miscellaneous - - 

Co\ Rs. 

120,785 0 0 

10(1,251 2 5 

40,424 0 0 
3,270 0 0 
101,465 2 9 
881,917 14 0 . 
141,612 12 0 
T~v'i*,765 14 3 


“ The principal article of commerce at Maulmain is teak timber, with which from 25 to 30 ships 
annually load for England. The quantity of teak exported to that country from 1840 to 1847, and its 
estimated official value, was as follows : — 


Years. 

No. of Tons. 

Price per 
Ton. 

Value. 

Years. 

N6. of Tons. 

Price per 
Tan. 

Value. | 



Rs. 

£ 



Rs. 

£ I 

1840 

4.952 

25 

12.380 ■ 

1844 

14,245 

30 

42,375 t 

1841 

(.,399 

25 

15,988 

1815 

13,560 

40 

53,442 ( 

1842 

11,847 

25 

28,717 

1846 

16,798 

45 

75,592 

1843 

10/. 28 

30 

31/.M 

1847 

7,873 

50 

39.365 I 


3 I 2 
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“Manlmnhi Is a Tree port, on the same footing as Singapore. &c. There is no custom-house and no 
duties on seaborne goods ; but foreign sugar, and sugar trom Singapore and Malacca, is contraband. 

“ The coin* in use are the Company’s rupee and its subdivisions, the same as current m Calcutta. Tho 
English sovereign is generally worth 11 rupees, and the Spanish dollar 2510 rupees per 100 dolls. 

“ The weights are the Madras visa equal to 3*005 lbs. avoirdupois, or say 3f lbs,; in this there are 100 
tiruls. / he Bengal bazaar mauud of 82 lbs. is also occasionally used. 

“ The measures principally used are called baskets ; they are of uncertain size. A basket of cleaned 
rice is about 05 lbs. in weight; of mixed, about 00 lbs.; paddy, 51 lbs. 

“ Slnp.building is well adapted to the place, and some of the finest teak ships in tho world have been 
built hoi e. There are several dry docks, though not of a very efficient description, for repairing vessels. 
Her Majesty’s government bought here, during 1847, upwards of 5,000 tons of teak for tne royal dock¬ 
yards in England.” 

The Muubnain Almanac for 1852 contains the following statements:—“The value 
of the imports by sea into Maulmain during 1850 amounted to Rps. 22,57,988, and 
the exports to Rps. 28,32,951 ; while in the first ten months of 1851 the imports increased 
in value to Rps. 28,78,487, or 287,848/., and the exports to Rps. 28,79,797 or 287,979/. 
The town, which 20 years hack contained only a ‘few miserable fishing-huts,’ is thus 
shown to have a trade of nearly 600,000/, a year, which is still increasing. The value 
of the piece goods imported fiom Europe during 1851, amounted to 63,229/. ; coals, 
5,408/.; and iron, 1,849/. Provisions were imported to the extent of 3,496/., and wines 
of the value of 492/., military stores, 1,853/., &c. The aiticles of export present no 
remarkable featuie of interest except timber, the value of which in 1850 was 55,108/., 
and in the first ten months of 1851, 81,561/. The town possesses a large and thriving 
European population, and 40 vessels, of an aggregate burden of 17,170 tons, have been 
launched from its dockyard since 1830. It contains three printing presses, seven 
places of public worship (five of which are Protestant), besides eight schools (English 
and native )” 

MAURITIUS. Sec Port Louis. 

MEAl), or METIIEGLIN (Ger. Mcht, Mcth; Du. Mcede, Meedranh ; Fr. Hy 
dromd ; It. hlronuie; llus. Lipez), the ancient, and for a long time, the favourite drink 
of the northern nations. It is a preparation of honey and water. Manufacturers of 
mead for sale must take out an annual licence. 

MEAL (Ger. Meld; Du. Med ; Fr. and It. Farine; Sp. Farina; Rus. Muka ; 
Lat. Farina ), the edible part of wheat, oats, rye, barley, and pulse of different kinds, 
ground into a species of coarse flour. 

MEDALS, are pieces of metal, generally in the form of a coin, and impressed with 
some peculiar stamp, intended to commemorate some individual or action. Medals are* 
of very different prices — varying according to their rarity and preservation, the fineness 
of the metal, the beauty of the workmanship, &c. 

MEDITERRANEAN PASS. The nature of this sort of instrument has been 
described by Mr. Reeves, in his Treatise on the Law of Shipping, as follows : — 

“ la the treaties that have been made with the Barbary states, it has been agreed, that the subjects of 
the King of Great Britain should pass the sens unmolested by the cruisers of those states ; and for better 
ascertaining what ships and vessels belong to British subjects, it is provided that they shall produce a 
pass under the hand and seal of the Lord High Admiral, or the Lords Gommissiuners of the Admiralty. 
In pursuance of these treaties, passes are made out at the Admiralty, containing a very few words, 
written on parchment, with ornaments at tho top, through which a scolloped indenture is made ; tho 
scolloped tops are sent to Barbary ; and being put in possession of their cruisers, the commanders aro 
Instructed to suffer all persons to pass who have passes that will fit these scolloped tops. The protection 
'afforded by these passes is such, that no ships, which traverse the seas frequented by these rovers, over 
fail to furnish themselves with them, whether in the trade to the East Indies, the Levant, Spain, Italy, 
or any part of the Mediterranean ; and from the more particular need of them in the latter, they, no 
doubt, obtained the name of Mediterranean passes. For the accommodation of merchants in distant 
paits, blank passes, signed by the Lords of the Admiralty, are lodged with the governors abroad, and 
with tho British consuls, to he granted to those who comply with the requisites necessary for obtaining 
them. As this piece of security is derived wholly from tho stipulations made by the crown with aforeign 
power, the entire regulation and management of it has been under the direction of his Majesty, who, 
with the advice of the^rivy council, has prescribed the terms and conditions on which these passes shall 
be granted. Among others are the following : — They are to be granted for none but British-built ships, 
or ships made free, navigated with a master and fths of the mariners British subjects, or foreign pro- 
testanis made denizens. Bond is to be jjiven in the sum of 3(X>/. if the vessel is under 100 tons, and in 
500/. if it is of that or more, for delivering up the pass within 12 months, unless in the case of ships 
trading from one foreign port to another ; and such passes need not be returned in less than 3 years. 

“ It inis been found expedient, at the conclusion of a war, and sometimes during n peace, to recal and 
cancel all passes that have been issued, and to issue others in anew form. This has been done lor 2 
reasons. 1st. That those useful instruments, by various means, either accidental or fraudulent, came 
into the hands of foreigners, who, under cover of them, carried on in security a trade which otherwise 
would belong to British subjects, and which had been purchased by the crown, at the expense of keep¬ 
ing up this sort of alliance. 2dly, That the Barbary states complained, that, adhering to the rule of 
fitting the other part of the indenture to the passes, they were obliged to suffer ships to pass that did not 
belong to British subjects.” 

We have thought it right to give this explanation, though, since the occupation of 
Algiers by the French, and the disappearance of the corsairs of the other Barbary 
powers, Mediterranean passes have fallen inlQ,disuse. 

MEMEL, a commercial town of East Prussia, lat. of light-house 55° 43' 7" N., 
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Ion. 21° 6' 2" E. Population, in 1846, 9,400. Memel is situated on the north-east 
side of the great bay, denominated the Currische Haf, near its junction with the Baltic. 
It is, consequently, thd principal entrepot of the country traversed by the Niemen, and 
as sucli enjoys a pretty extensive commerce. 

Ilat hour —The harbour of Memel is large and safe ; but the bar at the mouth of the Currische Haf 
ha* seldom more th n 17 feet water, and sometimes not more than 13 or 14 feet; so that ships drawing 
more than 1G feet water are frequently obliged to load and unload a part of their cargoes in the roads, 
where the anchorage is hut indilforent, particularly when the wind is N. or N. W. A light-house, ori¬ 
ginally 7 >, but now UK) feet in height, lias been erected on the N. E. side of the entrance to the harbour. 
The light, which is fixed and powerful, maybe distinguished in clear weather at more than 20 miles’ dis¬ 
tance. The outer buoy lies in G fathoms water, about a mile without the light-house, which bears from 
it S E. by E. ^ E. The channel thence to the harbour is marked by white buoys on the north, and red on , 
the south .side. Three beacons to the north of the town, when brought into a line, lead directly into the 
harbour. Inasmuch, however, as the channel is subject to frequent changes, both in depth and direction, 
it is always prudent, on arriving at the outer buoy, to heave to for a pilot; but this is not obligatory ; 
and the Piussitm authorities have issued directions for ships entering without a pilot, which may be 
found in Norie’s Sailing Directions J or the Cat teg at and Haiti c, p. 3f>. ~ 

Trade _Timber forms the principal article of export; for though that of Dantzlc be considered better 

it t* generally cheaper, and almost always more abundant, at Memel. Here, as at Dantzic, the best 
quality of all orts of wood articles is called khron , or crown, the 2nd brack, and the 3rd bracks brink. 
Large quantities of hemp and llax arc also exported, as are bristles, bides, linseed (the finest for crushing 
brought to England), wax, pitch, and tar, &c. The exports of giain are sometimes very considerable. 
The wheat ot Lithuania is reckoned the best. All llax and hemp shipped from Memel must be bracked, 
or assoited by sworn selectors. — (Sec Flax and IIrmp.) The imports consist principally of salt, her¬ 
rings, coif, e, sugar, spices, dye-woods, tobacco, tea, iron, cotton stuff's and yarn, cutlery, wine, &c. 
Merchants at Memel generally send their bills to Kuuigsbcrg to be sold, charging their correspondents 
with 1 per cent, for bank commission, postages, &c. The navigation generally closes about the latter 
eml of December, and opens about the middle of March. 

Our impoits fiom Memel consist principally of timber, corn, and flax ; the ships that go out being for 
the most part only partially loaded, or ballasted with coals and salt. We subjoin an 

Account of the Imports Into and Exports from Memel by Sea in 1851. 


Exports. 


Articles. 

To 

U. King. 

All other 
parts. 

Total 

Exports. 

.S| 

|1 






£ 


FI «x - 

• r wfg. 

60,314 

4.61K 

70,932 

79.798 

1" 

Wheat - 

imp. qrs. 

870 

1,690 

2.560 

5,120 


ILe 

m —- 

l,ts7 

50,195 

51,582 

89,918 

1" 

i till ley - 


6,900 

256 

7.M8 

6,"97 

4 

O.ifs 


6,930 

li>U 

7,060 

4,250 

0 

PtMS 


1,112 

7< i 

1,212 

2,121 




21,Sio 

9,931 

31,771 

52,427 

2 

V\ oo'l. tir spars p cccs 

761 

105 

561 

327 

IV 

Fji, timber f 

mare — 

200,161) 

5,8St 

206,560 

190,025 


til dike, 

te.iK, 






srho< ks of b > —. 


10,001. 

17,581 

68,671 

IV 



29,272 


29,272 



til'll.Ills 


90S 

40 

948 

8.5.3 

l 

laili 

tal limns 

1,43s 


1,158 

4,585 

18 


- schoLkb 

66 


56 

356 


Oak, limber square 







Hillocks 

11,031 

6,519 

17,580 

51,611 

0 

wainscot loc*» 







schocks 

3,597 

53V 

5,929 

7,072 

4 

staves. 

pipe, ami 







schocks 

16,312 

5,706 

22,017 

116,985 


Oilcake 


117,210 

1,70" 

118,910 

29,755 

0 

hustles 


529 

150 


6,111 

0 

Skin., calf and 








3,277 

257 

3,514 

15.813 

0 

Hntfs - 


6,34 1 

1,09,' 

7,456 

1,8 VS 

19 

1 <0111*8 - 


2ii 

8,929 

8,9(9 

2.237 


Ft- Uhers 

. - 

28 

3.) 

65 

330 

16 

Clapboards, 

oak 







schocks 


1,501 

1,501 

6.754 

10 

Linseed oil 

cwt. 

’ 

2,96" 

2,965 

4,477 

10 


Total value of exports in 1851 - £752,788 5 


Imports. 


Articles. 

From 

U. King. 

All other 
places. 

Total 

Quantities. 

c tl 

— E 

’"<8 

Cotton wares - cwt. 

6.5 

42 

107 

£ *. ,/ 

81 1 6 

Lead, pigs • - — 

2v8 


22 S 

228 0 0 

white - — 

36 


311 

4.5 1 1 (t 

Soda - - - — 

201 


201 

361 I<> (I 

V r itrioJ - - — 

103 


105 

58 12 6 

i he woods - . _ 

186 

228 

711 

612 12 0 

Iron, raw • . _ 

1,592 

67 

1,619 

217 7 0 

cast bars, site. - — 

8,205 

152 

8,357 

9,074 17 0 

Copper - - _ 

92 


92 

4.55 8 (I 

w«»lt liquor * «. _ 

597 

21 

621 

9.31 10 0 

Wine and spirits - — 

222 

279 

601 

2,029 1 0 

-southern ft uits of 

Mil kinds . . — 

2134 

261A 

776 

1,860 0 0 

Spices ditto - _ 

814 

153 

977 

3,370 13 0 

fleirings - barrel- 

1,852 

17,603 

19,455 

17,509 111 0 

< ollce . - cwt. 

372 

1,0)7 

1,429 

4,2S7 0 0 

Rice- - - _ 

148 

1,50 

29« 

1.54 2 0 

Tobacco - - — 

154 

1731 

189 

955 11 o 

Tea - - - — 

1,151 

79 

1,233 

12,206 14 0 

^ugnr, raw s - _ 

3,819 

5,581 

9,400 

16,920 0 0 

Coals - - — 

143,528 


14.3,528 

22,173 2 0 

Woollen wares - — 

15 ‘ 


154 

IS 12 0 

Earthenware • — 

22 

18 

40 

60 0 0 

Use earths (alum, 

!kc.) - . _ 

806 

2,200 

3,006 

300 12 0 

Salt - - . — 

139,899 

217,813 

357,742 

202,814 11 0* 

Di'igs - - - — 


82 

82 

73 16 0 

1 ar and pitch rosin — 


3,285 

3,285 

657 0 0 

Potashes - - — 


2,652 

2,652 

4,390 16 0 

Oils of all kinds - — 


94 

94 

155 2 0 

Rye - srheflels 


2,954 

2,951 

886 4 0 

Peas - - — 


1,205 

1,205 

512 5 0 

Files - lasts 


1.972 

1,972 

295 16 0 

l-'lsh, salted - - cwts. 


189 

189 | 

255 3 0 

Sundries - - — 



200 

300 0 0 

Corn spirit - - qrts. 

- 

437,398 

137,398 j 

21,869 18 0 

Total va’ue of import- 

in 1851 


- 

326,150 8 0 


The Monies, Weights, and Measures of Memel are the same as those of Dantzic ; which see. 

For lui ther particulars see Oddy's European Commerce, pp, 220—224. ; Jacob's First Report on the 
Agriculture qf the North of Europe, Geographical Dictionary , art. Memel. 

MERCURY, or QUICKSILVER (Fr. Vif argent; Ger. Quicksilber; It. Ar- 
gento vivo ; Sp. Azogue ; Russ . Rtut; Lat. Hydrargyrum ; Arab. Zibakh ; Hind. Paruh; 
Sans. Parada.) This metal was known in tiie remotest ages, and seems to have been 
employed by the ancients in. gilding, and separating gold from other bodies, just as it is 
by the moderns. Its colour is white, and similar to that of silver; hence the names of 
hydrargyrum , argentum vivum , quicksilver , by which it has been known in all ages. It 
has no taste or smell. It possesses a good deal of brilliancy; and when its surface is- 
not tarnished, it makes a very good ^irror. Specific gravity 1 . 3 * 568 . It differs from 
all other metals in being always fluid, unless when subjected to a degree *of cold equal 

♦ There must be xome gross error in this official statement. It Is Impossible that 357,742 cwt. of salt should cost 202,815/. 
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to—39°, when it becomes solid. The congelation of mercury was first observed in 
1759. — ( Thomson's Chemistry.) 

Mercury is found in various parts of the world. Among the principal mines are those of Almadcn, 
near Cordova, in Spain; Idria, in Cainiola; Wolfstein and Morsfleld, in the Palatinate; Guancavelica, 
in Peru, Ac. “ Most of the ores of mercury are readily distinguished from those of any other metal ; in 
the 1st variety, globules of the metal .are seen attached to or just starting on the surface' which is at once 
a sufficient criterion, mercury being unlike every other metal; in the 2ud, by the fine white colour, and 
the action of the blow.pipe, which sublimes the mercury and leaves the silver behind; the 3rd, by its 
beautiful deep red tint, varying from cochineal to scarlet red, excepting in those termed hepatic cinna¬ 
bars, which are generally of a lead grey; the 4th, by its grey colour, its partial solubility in water, and its 
complete volatilisation by heat, emitting at the same time an arsenical odour. Before the blow-pipe, 
these varieties burn with a blue flame and sulphurous odour, leaving more or less residue behind them, 
'and which may consist of earthy matter, as silex and alumina, together with the oxides of iron and 
copper." —{ Joyce's Chcm. Min.) 

Mercury is often adulterated by the admixture of lead, bismuth, zinc, and tin. When the metal 
quickly loses its lustre, is covered with a film, or is less fluid and mobile than usual, or docs not readily 
divide into round globules, there is reason to suspect its purity. * 

Our supplies of mercury are derived almost wholly from Spain. The imports usually amount to from 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 lbs., of which about 300,000 lbs. are retained for home consumption, the surplus 
being exported to S. America, France, the K. Indies, &c. 

The exports of quicksilver from Spain in 1848 amounted to 48,808 Quintals, of which nearly 40,000 
quintals were furnished by the mines of Almadcn. The province of luria, in Austria, has also some 
rather productive quicksilver mines. And the produced' this metal in California, and other paits of 
S. America, is said to be already considerable, and to be increasing. 

There are 2 sulphurets of mercury; the black or ethiops mineral, and the red or cinnabar. When 
mercury and sulphur are triturated together in a mortar, the former gradually disappears, and the whole 
assumes the form of a black powder, denominated ethiops mineral, if this powder be heated red-hot, it 
sublimes; and on a proper vessel being placed to receive it, a cake is obtained, of a fine red colour, 
which is called cinnabar. This cake, when reduced to powder, is well known in commerce by the name 
of vermilion. Cinnabar may be prepared in various other ways. 

Calomel, or protochloride of mercury (merenrius dulcis) is the most useful of all the preparations 
obtained from it. It is in the form of a dull white, semi-transpaient mass, having a specific gravity of 
7M7G. It is more generally employed, and with better effect, than almost any other remedy in the whole 
range of the materia medlca. 

Besides its uses in medicine, mercury is extensively employed in the amalgamation of the noble metals, 
in water-gilding, the making of vermilion, the silvering of looking-glasses, the making of barometers 
and thermometers, Ac. 

MILK, tlie usual measure of roads in England, being 8 furlongs, or 1,760 yards. 

MILK (Fr. I.ait; It. Latte ; Lat. Lac ), a fluid secreted by the female of all those 
nninmls denominated mammalia , and evidently intended for the nourishment of her off¬ 
spring. The milk of every animal has certain peculiarities which distinguish jjfc from all 
other milk. Hut the animal whose milk is most used by man, and with which, con¬ 
sequently, we are best acquainted, is the cow. The external character of all milk is that 
of a white opaque fluid, having a sweetish taste, and a specific gravity somewhat greater 
than that of water. When allowed to remain at rest, it separates into 2 parts; a thick 
whitish fluid called cream, collecting in a thin stratum over its surface, and a more dense 
watery body, remaining below. Milk which has stood for some time after the separation 
of the cream, becomes acescent, and then coagulates. When the coagulum is pressed 
gently, a serous fluid is forced out, and there remains the caseous part of the milk, or 
pure cheese. 

Butter, one of the most valuable animal products, is solidified cream, and is obtained 
artificially by churning. —(See Butter.) 

Milk has always been a favourite food of most European nations, and especially of the 
British. Lade ct came vivunt , says Caesar of our ancestors ; and the same articles still 
continue to form a large part of our subsistence. Mr. Middleton estimated {Agricultural 
Survey of Middlesex, 2d ed. p. 419.), that, in 1806, no fewer than 8,500 milch cows 
were kept for the supply of London and its environs with milk and cream ; and he 
estimated the average quantity of milk obtained from each cow at nine quarts a day, or 
8285 quarts a year, leaving, every deduction being taken into account, 3200 quarts of 
marketable produce. 

But Mr. Youatt, in his valuable work on cattle, their breeds, &c., estimated the 
number of dairy cows kept in 1843, in London and its environs, at 12,000; affording, 
on Mr. Middleton’s hypothesis, an annual supply of 38,400,000 quarts of milk. Now, 
as milk is sold by the retailers at from 3d. to %/. a quart after the cream is separated 
from it, and as the cream is usually sold at from 2s. 6d. to 3s. a quart, and there is 
reason to suspect that a good deal of water is intermixed with the milk, we believe we 
should hardly be warranted in estimating that the milk, as obtained from the cow, is 
sold at less than 5d. a quart, which gives 800,000/. as the total price of the milk con¬ 
sumed in the city and its immediate vicinity. If to this sum were added the further 
sums paid for cheese and butter, the magnitude of the entire sum paid in the me¬ 
tropolis for milk, and the various products derived from it, would appear not a little 
astonishing. 

MILLET (Ger. Ilirse ; Fr. Millet, Mil; Jt^Miglio, Panicastrello; Sp. Mjo ; Lat. 
Milium, Panicum tniUaceum). There are 3 distinct species of millet; the Polish millet, 
the commoft or German millet, and the Indian millet. It is cultivated as a species of 
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grain; and is sometimes employed to feed poultry, and as a substitute for rice. The 
Indian millet grows to a large size; but the autumns in England are seldom dry 
and warm enough to allow of its being cultivated here. — (Loudon's Encyc. of Agri¬ 
culture.') 

MILL-STONES (Ger. Miihlsteine ; Gr. Pierres meulieres ; It. Mole macine; Sp. 
Mucins de Molino ; Rus. Schernowoi kamen ,) the large circular stones, which, when put 
in motion Jjy machinery, grind corn and other articles. I he diameter of common 
mill-stones is from 5 to 7 feet, and their thickness varies from 12 to 18 inches. These 
stones have been principally imported from Rouen and other parts of France ; the 
burr-stones of that country being supposed to be more durable than our own. Mill¬ 
stones are, however, found at Conway, in North Wales, and in some parts of Scotland, 
which have been said, though on no very good authority, to be equal to those im¬ 
ported. * 

The island of Milo, in the Archipelago, furnishes millstones of a very excellent 
quality. They arc exported to Greece, Italy, and other countries on the Mediterranean, 
where they are employed in grinding the hard wheat, or grano duro y used in the manu¬ 
facture of macaroni, vermicelli, &c. The quarries arc wrought on account of govern¬ 
ment, and the stones sold at moderate prices fixed by a tariff, which, however, leave a 
handsome profit to the state. ( Tournefori, Voyage au Levant, letter iv.; Strong's Greece t 
p. 222.) 

Whether it were owing, as was generally supposed, to the inferiority of the stones, or 
to some other cause, there can he no doubt of the fact that down to a late period our 
dour mills were less efficient than those of France and some other countries; and hence, 
in part at least, the late very large importations of French flour. But this inferiority 
is now all but wholly obviated. The English mills produce flour of a superior quality ; 
and hard, as well as soft, wheat is readily bought by our millers. The duties on mill 
and other stones have been repealed. 

MINING COMPANIES. By this designation was formerly meant the associa¬ 
tions formed in London, in 1825, for working mines in Mexico and S. America; but at 
present it comprises all mining projects carried on by joint stock associations. 

The mania for mining concerns, which raged in London and the empire generally in 
1821 and 1825, after the opening of Mexico and other parts of Spanish America to our 
intercourse, forms a remarkable, and we are sorry to add, disgraceful sera in our com¬ 
mercial history. Now that the delusion is long past, we have difficulty in conceiving 
how mercantile men could be led to entertain such visionary expectations, and to pay 
immense premiums for shares in distant and hazardous undertakings of which they 
knew little or nothing. We may, therefore, be excused for appropriating a page or two 
to the notice of an infatuation hardly second to that which led to the South Sea and 
Mississippi schemes. 

The American mining companies formed at the outset had some sort of basis for 
favourable expectations, their directors having made contracts for a number of mines in 
Mexico, described by Humboldt as having enriched many families. This particularly 
applies to the Real del Monte Company, whose mines are situated in the mountainous 
district of that name ; to the Anglo-Mexican Company, whose mines are at Guanaxuuto, 
the principal mining quarter in Mexico; and to the United Mexican Company, whose 
contracts, though too widely spread, comprise several valuable mines at, Zacatecas, 
Sombreretc, Guanaxuato, and other parts. 

These associations were formed in London early in 1824, and during the spring and 
summer of that year their stock or shares bore only a small premium; but towards the 
winter it began progressively to rise ; not because of any favourable intelligence from 
the mines (for the accounts from Mexico merely reported the arrival of the English 
agents), but from a blind ardour and spirit of speculation in the public, which really took 
omne ignotum pro magnifico , every rumour of a mine for a certain and inexhaustible 
source of profit and of wealth 1 It wgis supposed that our countrymen were about to 
reap an immediate harvest; to lay their hands on a treasure hid for ages. This was said 
to be the true discovery of America, the effectual access to her resources. Every new 
contract for a Mexican mine produced a rise in the shares of the other companies, as if 
the fresh undertaking must necessarily be a source of profit to the whole ! And the 
result was, that in January, 1825, the premium on the shares of most of the companies 
exceeded cent, per cent. 1 It must not, however, be imagined that this rise of price was oc¬ 
casioned solely by the competition of individuals who intended to continue to hold stock 
and to trust to the dividends made by the companies for a return. That this was the 
case in the first instance, is, speaking generally, true. But a host of others, actuated by 
very different views, speedily entered the field. A peculiar combination of circumstances, 
at the head of which must be placed an almost incredible degree of ignorance and folly 
on the part of a considerable portion of the public, spread a spirit of gambling i^pnong all 
classes. Many who were most eager in the pursuit of shares, intended only to hold them 
for u few hour*, days, or week*, to profit by the rise which they anticipated would take 
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place by selling them to others more credulous or bold than themselves. The con¬ 
fidence of one set of speculators confirmed that of others. Meanwhile the public gul¬ 
libility, or rather its indiseriminating rapacity, was liberally administered to. Company 
after company was formed without any previous contract; in other words, without any 
foundation whatever! The plan was to fix on a district in America, understood to 
contain mines; to form a company bearing the name of such district ; to obtain a first 
payment from the shareholders, and to send or pretend to send out agents, to survey 
the district and engage mines. Such was the ease of most of those companies having 
the names of districts in South America; and such, also, was the case of the Hispaniola 
or St. Domingo Company, formed on the basis of accounts given by Robertson of 
mines wrought in that island some 3 centuries ago ! And yet lawyers, clergymen, and 
even the nobles of the land, were candidates for shares in these miserable bubbles, in 
the hope of finding (in which, luckily, most of them were disappointed) some dupe to 
buy their shares at a premium.* 

As the year 1825 proceeded, the mining mania gradually declined, not from any 
falling off in the prospects of the companies, for in truth they never had any, but in the 
supply of money in London. That redundancy of the currency in which the mining 
mania had partly originated, having brought about an adverse exchange, and a heavy 
drain for bullion on the Bank of England, the latter was obliged to-pull up, and in a 
moment the bubble burst, aiul unreasonable suspicion took the place of blind unthinking 
confidence. Mining projects, from being in the highest favour, fell to the lowest point 
in the public estimation. The shares of the 3 piineipal companies, some of which had 
been at a premium of 500 per cent., fell to par: that is 100/. in money, and no more, 
could be got for 100/. of the company’s stock ! They maintained this price for a con¬ 
siderable time, because most of the parties interested continued to have a favourable 
impression of the undertakings. Demands, however, continued to be made for addi¬ 
tional sums to meet the expenditure abroad; and in 1826 and 1827 mining shares 
progressively declined, so that 100/. stock fetched only 20/. or 25/. in money. Tfie 
bubble companies were entirely destroyed, and the few only remained that were founded 
by capitalists and bad some foundation to stand upon. 

Even these would have been relinquished, or have shrunk into very small dimensions, 
had not the directors been able to cufoice further payments, by forfeiting, in default of 
such, whatever had been previously paid by the subscribers. The usage was, that on 
becoming a shareholder each person subs ribed the deed of the company, engaging to 
pay, when called on, such instalments or sums to account (generally 10/. on each share) 
as should be required by the directors, until he had completed payment of the 100/. 
And many shareholders who had advanced 50/. or 60/. unwisely preferred paying 10/. 
from time to time, rather than incur the immediate forfeiture of all they lmd paid. 
Those who held only a few shares felt this in a less degree; but to the holders of a 
number of shares, the grievance was most serious. Numbers of them raised the money 
with great difficulty ; often selling, at a heavy loss, their family property, or prevailing 
on relations to make them advances, to their great inconvenience, and, as far as can be 
seen, with almost no prospect of a return. Resentment would be excited against the 
directors, had they not been, in general, the heaviest sufferers: their regulations re¬ 
quired them to hold a certain number of shares (perhaps 20 or 30) ; but in their blind 
confidence they frequently held 200 or 300, and drew on themselves a proportional 
sacrifice — in several cases, the loss of their whole property. 

The managers of the companies formed in the outset were principally chargeable with 
ignorance, rashness, and overweening confidence. They had, in fact, hut little informa¬ 
tion to go upon. The monopoly enforced by Old Spain had prevented any consider¬ 
able communication between this country and her colonies. And of the Spaniards 
settled in Mexico, and diiven from it by the civil wars and consequent emancipation of 
the country, few or none found their way hither, the great majority having repaired 
to Cuba, tlie south of France, and Spain. Nor were the published accounts of the 
country entitled to much confidence: Ilumboldt’s Travels formed the chief authority, 
but their illustrious author, though generally cautious, seems, in this instance, to have 
placed too much confidence in vague, exaggerated statements. Our merchants knew, 
generally, that silver mines formed a main branch of the productive industry of Mexico, 
anil had enriched very many families originally in humble circumstances; but they 
had no idea of the injury sustained by the mines during the civil war, nor of the 
amount of expenditure required to bring them into a working state: nor were they 
aware how little useful information could be expected from the natives; the working 

* Those who may be desirous of seeing the extent to which the public credulity was practised upon in 
1821 sxid 18‘2\ may consult a pamphlet published by H. English, broker, in 1827, which contains an 
account of all the joint stock companies formed and projected iu these memorable years. It wesents a 
mo-t extraordinary picture. Theie were in all 74 mining companies formed and projected ! The number 
ami qu tlity ot the other schemes were similar. It is due to Air. llaring (the late Lord Ashburton) to say 
that, he denounced the evil when in progiess ; and warned the unthinking multitude ol' the ruin they wcio 
bringing upon tbemsches ; b. t to no pitrpo.-c. 
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of the mines, like every operation requiring skill and intelligence, having been super¬ 
intended by natives of Old Spain, who had either fallen in the civil war, or been ex¬ 
pelled after the Mexicans succeeded in the contest. Hence, the agents of our companies 
found on the spot only native Mexicans, without education or experience in business, 
and, speaking generally, without candour or probity. They urged our countrymen to 
drain the mines, not by machinery, of which they had no idea, but by animal power, 
the use of which was of advantage to them, by employing their horses, and creating a 
great consumption of maize, the principal grain of the country. Then, as to the last 
and most important stage in the business of mining,—the mode of extracting the 
silver from the ore, — the Mexicans, wholly unacquainted with the improvements made 
in Germany during the last half century, recommended amalgamation, a process con¬ 
ducted by them in a very rude manner, .and which, in most qualities of silver ore, fails 
to extract the whole, or any thing like the whole, of the metal. Ihe object of the 
Mexicans, in short, was merely to make Knglish capital he circulated among them ; thus 
giving employment to their people for a time, and bringing the mines into an improved 
state; when they (the Mexicans) might hope to resume them after our countrymen had 
exhausted their resources, or had become weary of their contracts. 

Actuated by these views, the Mexicans pressed one undertaking after another on the 
agents of the companies, who were but too eager to enter on them without such incite¬ 
ment. All the companies fell into errors of the same kind, having engaged too many 
mines, and conducted them, for a time, as if their funds were unlimited. They reckoned 
on tinding, as they proceeded, supplies in the produce of the mines; but that produce, 
though considerable in quantity, seldom yielded the expected result, owing to the very 
impel feet method of extracting the silver from the ore, as well as to the various disad¬ 
vantages attendant on the vast distance of the undertakings from this country. These 
disadvantages were ill supplied by the agents of the companies. Mining in England 
is not conducted on a scale sufficient to afford any great choice of superintendents for 
mines abroad; it was necessary, in such appointments, to waive the qualification of 
mining knowledge, and to be satisfied with men of fair character and reputed ability in 
their respective professions, however different from mining. lienee the appointment as 
agents, of naval and military officers, on the half-pay list; whose habits, whatever might 
he their personal merits, were very different from those required for such concerns. 
This suffices, in part at least, to account for the disappointments of the companies in a 
very material point — the conduct of their commissioners or agents abroad ; for, of the 
whole number, it would he difficult to point out more than 2 or 3 entitled to the praise 
of judicious management. The same applied to most of the inferior employes , or to the 
practical miners, clerks, and mechanics. 

The expense of conveying the requisite machinery from the coast of Mexico to the 
mining districts, generally at a great distance in the interior, absorbed much capital. 
The country has few practicable roads, and these have latterly been allowed to fall into 
disrepair; draught carriages are almost unknown, and burdens are carried oil the backs 
of mules and horses : add to this, that Mexico being under-peopled, labour is nearly as 
high in it as in the United States of North America; and the mechanical arts being in 
a manner unknown, all skilled workmen, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, and working 
engineers*, had to he sent from England at a heavy expense. (For an account of the 
low state of the arts in Mexico, see the extracts from Chevalier’s Letters in the Geoy. 
Diet. art. Mexico.) 

Such were the chief causes of the failure of the Mexican mining companies ; and several of these may 
be referred to one radical disadvantage — the non-existence of sliver mines in England. We have, in 
Cornwall, considerable mines of tin and copper, while in the northern counties we have mines of lead ; 
but of silver we have none that deserve tho name. How much better had It been had our countrymen 
set out with a consciousness that Germany is the only country in which the treatment of silver ore is 
conducted on scientific principles l The Saxons extract a*profit from ore of very inferior quality, often 
worth only a fourth or fifth part of the ore raised by the Mexicans on account of our companies, but 
which, being wrought by their crude, inefficient, and expensive process, fails to afford anything like a 
satisfactory return. There seems no reason to doubt that the German process may be applied to silver 
ore in Mexico as in Europe: the difficulties arise, not from difference in the quality of the ore, but from 
the want of experienced smelters, and the general backwardness of the Mexicans in mechanics. 

But though the companies had been in all other respects successful, they had a serious drawback to 
conttnd’with in the unsettled state of the country. No government has as yet been established in Mexico, 
nor in any other of the newly constituted American states, with power, or perhaps inclination, suffi¬ 
cient to put uown disturbances, or to enforce the observance of contracts. So long as the companies were 
struggling to put their mines into order, th»y sustained little inconvenience from the circumstances now 
mentioned ; but the moment they had succeeded in bringing them once more into a productive state, and 
were beginning to have a reasonable prospect of obtaining some leturn for their enormous outlays, they 
were annoyed by questions as to title, and by the setting up of claims on the mines, of which they had 
never heaid before. In some instances the claimants had recourse to violence, and the companies’ 
servants were forcibly ejected from their works ! Chevalier says that it required an armed force to 
transport any quantity ot ore from the mine to the place of its destination : and he gives an account of a 

murderous attack made in 1835 on some miners belonging to the Real del Monte company_(See Gcog. 

Did. art. Mexico.) Probably, however, there has latterly been, in this reject, some improvement. At 
all events, the produce of the mines is Increasing in Mexico and most paitsof South America— (See art. 
Precious Metai.s.) v v 

Without, however, pretending to anticipate I he final result of these remote speculations, we shall 
conclude with a brief noticeof the considerations on both sidesoftlie question, l'hc circumstances adverse 
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to the success of mining companies in America , conducted on account of parties in Eng land or fn any 
part of Europe, are— „ _ 

1. The various disadvantages of distant management. These are so many and so serious, as to admit 
of only one corrective, — selling the ore as soon as raised, and transferring to individuals, for their own 
account, the extraction of the metal, as is done in Cornwall, and, in a somewhat different manner, in 
Saxony. The ores also ought to be raised by paying the workmen, not fixed wages, but a tribute or 
portion of the proceeds. 

2. The half-civilised state of the inhabitants, their unsettled political condition, and the want of power 
or disposition on the part of those in power to make contracts bo observed ; and to binder the former 
proprietors of the mines, or those connected with them, from setting up fictitious claims, and enforcing 
them by violence. 

3. The high price of labour; the ignorance of the natives as to mechanics, and still more as to 
science. Hence the necessity of having artisans and confidential superintendents from Europe at u heavy 
expense. 

On the other hand, the circumstances in favour of such undertakings are — 

J. The abundance of silver ore, which is far greater than in any part of Europe. 

2. The former success of mining in Mexico, under a system extremely rude and expensive, compared 
to that which is now followed in Germany. 

3. The probability of peace in Europe, and of an abundance of monied capital ; so that the failure of 
the present companies may not involve a relinquishment of their enterprises, any more than the failure 
Of the first New River Company, about two centuries ago, implied an abandonment of their project. 
There is surely, also, some probability that anarchy and disorder will ultimately reuse ; and that the 
security of property will, in the end, he established. We confess, however, that the»«» are hut pro¬ 
blematical and contingent events ; and that it may reasonably be doubted whether any considerable 
future success can be anticipated. 

It seems, however, as if there were something in mining speculations that renders them exceedingly 
unsuitable for joint stock associations. At all events, hardly one of the joint stock associations formed 
in this country for the working of mtnes has been successful. The company for working the copper 
mines near Santiago in Cuba appears to lie the only one that lias in any degree realised the magnificent 
prospects that were held out in 1824 and 182.")—(See for further information on this subj* et the arts. 
Phiscious Metais and Veu\ Cnrz.) 

MINIUM, on RED OXIDE OF LEAD, a tasteless powder of an intense red 
colour, often inclining to orange, and very heavy; its specific gravity being S’Ol. It 
is extensively used in the arts. 

MOCHA, the principal port in the Red Sea frequented by Europeans, in that part 
of Arabia called Yemen, about 40 miles to the north of the Strait of Rah-el-mandeh, 
hit. 13° 19' 30 // N., Ion. 43° 20' E. Population variously estimated ; blit may, perhaps, 
amount to from 5,000 to 7,000. It is encircled with walls, and indifferently fortified. 
Its appearance from the sea is imposing. 

Mocha is situated on the margin of a dry sandy plain. It is built close to the shore, 
between 2 points of land which project and form a hay. Vessels drawing from 10 to 
12 feet water may anchor within this bay at about a mile from the town ; hut large 
ships anchor without the hay in th * roads, in 5 or 7 fathoms water — the grand mosque 
bearing E. S. E., and the fort to the south of the town S. by E., distant about two miles 
from the shore. The great article of export from Mocha is coffee, which is universally 
admitted to be of the finest quality. It is not possible to form any very accurate esti¬ 
mate of the quantity exported ; but wc believe it may be taken at 10,000 tons, or per¬ 
haps more. The greater portion is sent to Djiddaand Suez : but there is a pretty large 
export to Bombay, and other parts of India, whence some is sent to Europe : occasion¬ 
ally, however, the exports from Mocha and Iiodeida, direct from Europe, are very 
considerable. Besides coffee, the principal articles of export are, dates, adjoue, or paste 
made of dates, myrrh, gum Arabic, olibanum, senna ( cassia senna), sharks’ fins, traga- 
canth, horns, and hides of the rhinoceros, halm of Gilead, ivory, gold dust, civet, aloes, 
sagapenum, &c. The principal articles of import are, rice, piece goods, iron, and 
hardware, &c. The ivory, gold dust, and civet, met with at Mocha, are brought from 
the opposite coast of Abyssinia, whence are also brought slaves, ghee, &c. 

The greater part of the foreign trade of Mocha Is transacted by the Banians ; and it is much safer to 
deal with thorn lhan with either Turks or Arabs. Europeans pay a duty of 3 per cent, a<1 valorem on all 
goods imported by them from Europe, India or Chum; the duty being levied on the amount ot the sales. 
The buyer pays brokerage, cooley, and boat hire. All kinds of foreign goods are sold on credit, and the 
payment is made in 3 instalments, or at a certain day, according as may have been agreed on. Coffee is 
always paid for in ready money. On the sale of other goods, the produce of the country, a credit is given ; 
or if ready money he paid, a discount is allowed at the rate of 9 per cent. When goods are discharging, 
the master must furnish the Custom-house officer with a manifest, or account of the marks, numbers, and 
contents of each package. He then opens two or three bales taken at random ; and if they correspond 
with the account delivered, no further examination is made ; but if they do not correspond, the whole 
bales aro opened, and double duty is ciiarged upon the excess. The quantities being thus ascertained, 
their value is learned from the account of sales rendered by the seller, and the duty charged accordingly. 
In this respect there is nothing to object to at Mochu ; hut a good deal of extortion is practised in the 
exaction of port charges, presents, &c., which may, however, be defeated by proper firmnesf. The port 
charges on ships, or thrcc-mast vessels, in ay amount to about to 400 Mocha dollars, and those on brigs to 
about hjilf as much. Provisions are plentiful and cheap ; hut water is dear: that in the vicinity being 
brackish and unwholesome, whatever is used for di inking, by all but the poorest persons, is brought from 
Mosa, about 20 miles off. Fish are abundant and cheap, hut not very good. 

Monty. — The current coins of the country aro carats ami are 10 vakias = 1 nus=eah ; 8 nusseahs = 1 cuda, about 2 En« 
commassces : 7 carats t rommassee ; Go commassees = 1 glish wine gallons. The long measures are the guz = 25 Kn- 
Spanish dollar : 100 Spanish dollars = 12j Mocha dollars. glish inches ; the hand covhl = 18 Inches, and the long iron 

Weight* and Measure*. - The commercial weights are— covul = 27 inches. 

15 Vakias s= 1 Rottolo = 1 Ih. 2 ot- avoird. In compiling this article, we made use of Milhnrn'e Oriental 

40 Vakias so 1 ' aund = .1 lhs. avoird. Commerce, and Elmore’* Directory. Niebuhr has given a plan 

10 Maunda = 1 Fr.ixel = .TO lbs. avoird. of the port of M(>cha in his Voyage en Amine, tome i. p. .118. 

15 Fra/els — l Bihar = t60 lbs. avoird. ed. Amst. 1776. He has also given some details as to its trade 

There is also a small maundofordy TO vakias - 1 Mocha bahar in his Description de CArabic, p. 191- But the best account 

— 16^'Bombay nmunds ; 1 Mocha bahar = IT Surat mounds we have seen of Mocha is in Hamilton’* Account of the Hast 
“ 1 .VTtT seers, drain is measured by the kellah, 40 of whit'h Indies (vol. i. lip. 40 —52), an aicuiate and valuable work. 

= 1 tomand, about 170 lbs. asoirdupots. The liquid mea.uies Burckliardt did not visit Mocha ; which is to be regretted. 
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MOGADORE, a sea-port town on the west coast of Morocco, lat. 31 50^ N., 
Ion. 9° 20' W. Population about 10,000. It is indifferently fortified; the country in 
the immediate vicinity is low, flat, sandy, and unproductive. Water is scarce and rather 
dear ; being either rain water cpllected and preserved in cisterns, or brought from a 
river about IA mile distant. The port is formed by a small island lying to the south¬ 
ward of the town ; but as there is not more than 10 or 12 feet water in it at ebb tide, 
large ships anchor without, the long battery bearing E. distant mile. The prin¬ 
cipal imports arc, English woollen and cotton stuffs and hardware, German lirfens, 
tin, copper, earthenware, mirrors, glass, sugar, pepper, paper, and a variety of other 
articles. The exports principally consist of sweet and bitter almonds, gum Arabic, 
and other gums, bees’ wax, cow and calf skins, ivory, ostrich feathers, gold dust, olive 
oil, dates, &c. 

The city of Morocco, distant from Mogadore about 4 days’ journey (caravan tra¬ 
velling) derives its principal supplies of European produce from the latter; and con¬ 
sidering this circumstance, and the brisk demand for most part of the articles exported 
from Mogadore, it might he supposed that its trade would he pretty extensive. Bn? 
such is not the case ; and the truth is that at an average of the 6 years ending with 
1852, the value of our exports to Tripoli, Barbary, and Morocco, Amounted to no more 
than 61,712/. a year. This, however, is not, in so far at least ns respects Morocco, oc¬ 
casioned by any disinclination on the part of the natives to commerce, or by the un- 
suitableness of our products to their markets, but wholly by the oppressive duties 
which are laid on exports, and which raise their price much above the rates for which 
they can be procured elsewhere. A letter from Mogadore, in the Times of July, 1848, 
gives the following statement of the then London prices of the principal articles shipped 
from Mogadore with the export duties on the same : 


Barbary Produoe. 

London 
'Prices. I 

Mogadore 
Export Duty. 

Barbary Produce. j 

London 

Prices. 

Mogadore 
Expot t Duty. 


£ ». d. 

£ *. d. 


£ ». d. 

£ ». d. 

Sweet Almonds cwt. 

‘2 0 0 

0 6 :i 

Gum Sandrac - cwt 

3 10 0 

0 9 6 

Hitter almonds - — 

1 16 0 

0 6 3 

Ostrich feathers - case 

100 0 0 

31 ft 0 

Bees’-wax - — 

6 0 0 

2 1 6 

Goats’ skins - doz. 

0 14 0 

0 2 6 

Wool (washed) - — 

4 4 0 

0 19 0 

Sheep skins - — 

1 fi 0 

0 1 6 

Olivo oil - — 

Brown enm - — 

1 19 0 

2 10 0 

0 9- 6 

0 6 3 

Calfskins - - — 

2 5 0 

0 9 6 


“ All these duties are rated in the local currency 25 per cent, higher than here stated ; 
but as under an order from ]the emperor they must be paid in cash, the system of credit 
with government having been altogether abolished, that deduction is allowed in the 
shape of discount for prompt payment. 

“ The import trade is regulated on a widely different principle. The duties levied 
on imported articles are not paid in money, but in kind, and on English manufactures, 
army and navy cloth, brass, copper, tea, and sugar, and in fact in all cases, with few 
exceptions, are rated at 20 per cent, or a fifth part of the goods, whatever they may be, 
that are landed. This primitive mode of business is also accompanied by disadvan¬ 
tages, and assists, in conjunction with the high tariff, to cripple any endeavours attempted 
# to bring the Barbary States in closer mercantile alliance with ourselves.” 

It is to he hoped that the government of Morocco may become alive to the mis¬ 
chievous consequences of this system. Nothing would do so much to promote indus¬ 
try and civilisation in the country, as the effectual reduction, or rather the total repeal 
of the existing duties on exports. 


Monty. — Account* arc kept In ruitlccels of 10 ounces; the 
ounce being divided into 4 blankeels, and the blanked into 24 
flucc. Front their proportion to the Spanit.h doll ir, the bian- 
keel may be valued at Id., the ounce at 4d., end the nutkeel or 
dneat a* 3*. 4rf. 

JVeiyhtM and Meaturet. — The commercial pound is gene¬ 
rally regulated bv the weight of 20 Spanish dollars ; and there¬ 
fore, 100 lbs. Itlogadure weight, or the nuintal, = ll'j lbs. 
avoirdupois. The market pound for provisions is 6(1 per cent, 
heavier, or l lb. 1ox. avoirdupois. 


The corn measure* are for the most part similar to those of 
Spain, but there are considerable discrepancies. 

The cubit, orcanna, = 2l English Inches, is tho principal 
long measure. 

The most ample (details with respect to the trade of Moga> 
dote, and the trade and productions of Morocco In general, 
may be found in Jackm>ri& Account qf Morocco, c. 6, 7 and 13. 
see also Kelly'* Combi*t . 


MOHAIR (Ger. Mohr ; Fr. Moire; It. Moerroj Sp. Mue, Muer), the hair of a 
variety of the common goat, famous for being soft and fine as silk, and of a silvery white¬ 
ness. It is not produced any where hut in the vicinity of Angora, in Asia Minor. The 
exportation of this valuable and beautiful article, unless in the shape of yarn, whs formerly 
prohibited ; but it may now be exported unspun. The production, preparation, and sale 
of mohair have long engrossed the principal attention of the inhabitants of Angora ; and 
it used to form an important article of Venetian commerce. It is manufactured into 
camlets and other expensive stuffs. Hitherto but little has been imported into England. 
— (See, for further particulars, Tournefort , Voyage du Levant, ii. 463., where there is a 
figure of the goat; and Urquhart on Turkey and its Ttcsourees, p. 184.) 

MOLASSES oa MELASSES (Fr. Strop de Sucre, Me)asses; Ger. Syrup ; It. 
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Mielazzo di zucchero; Sp . Miel de azucar , Chnncaca; Port. Melasso, A&sucar liquido; 
Rus. Patoka sacharnaja ), the uncrystallisable part of the juice of the sugar cane, sepa¬ 
rated from the sugar during its manufacture. It is of a brown or black colour, thick, 
and viscid*, has a°pccu liar odour, and a sweet empyreumatic taste. Molasses imported 
from the West India colonics and the Mauritius is charged, on being entered for home 
consumption, with a duty of 9s. a cwt., the duty on foreign molasses, which is quite 
prohibitory, being 23s. 9 d. a cwt. It is not, however, used in its original state, 
but is purchased by the sugar-bakers, who, when it is of an ordinary degree of 
strength, extract from it a coarse, soft species of sugar called bastards, and treacle. 
Hut it is obvious, inasmuch as the duty on molasses is fixed, that the duty on 
the sugar extracted from it will vary indirectly according to the quantity of saccha¬ 
rine matter which it contains; and we understand that, in consequence, molasses is 
frequently imported so rich as to yield good crystallised sugar. We do not know 
whether the practice has been carried to such an extent as materially to injure the 
revenue : but it seems pretty clear that the duty should depend, in pait at least, on the 
quality of the molasses, or on the quantity of saccharine matter which it contains, as 
well as on the weight. It is difficult — unless advantage has been taken of the way in 
which the duty is assessed, to elude the sugar duties — to account for the fact of the 
imports of molasses from the West India islands not having diminished in anything like 
the same proportion as the imports of sugar. 

About 8 gallons of proof spirit may, it is said, be obtained from a cwt. of molasses, 
such as bus recently been imported ; but this depends, of course, wholly on the richness 
of the molasses. 

Part of the refuse that remains, after refining muscovado sugnr, is a sweet syrup, 
which, as well as the syrup that remains after boiling molasses to obtain bastards, is 
called treacle. But the frreacle obtained from the former is always preferred to that 
obtained from the latter, and fetches 2s. per cwt. more. 

Molasses is sometimes used in preparing the coarser sort of preserves ; and on the 
Continent it is extensively used in the manufacture of tobacco. 

In 1852,799,287 cwt. of molasses were entered for consumption, of which 1G4,322 
cwt. were brought from foreign countries. The duty during the same year amounted 
to 160,5331. 5s. 3d. 

MONEY. When the division of labour was first introduced, commodities were 
directly bartered for each other. Those, for example, who had a surplus of corn, and 
were in want of wine, endeavoured to find out those who were in the opposite circum¬ 
stances, or who had a surplus of wine and wanted corn, and then exchanged the one for 
the other. It is obvious, however, that the power of changing, and, consequently, of 
dividing employments, must have been subjected to perpetual interruptions, so long as it 
was restricted to mere barter. A. carries produce to market, and B. is desirous to pur¬ 
chase it; but the produce belonging to B. is not suitable for A. C„ again, would like 
to buy B.’s produce, but B. is already fully supplied with the equivalent C. has to offer. 
In such cases—and they must be of a constant occurrence wherever money is not intro¬ 
duced—no direct exchange could take place between the parties ; and it might be very 
difficult to bring it about indirectly.* 

The extreme inconvenience attending such situations must early have forced themselves 
on the attention of every one. Efforts would, in consequence, be made to avoid them ; 
and it would speedily appear that the best or rather the only way in which this could be 
effected, was to exchange either the whole or a part of one’s surplus produce for some 
commodity of known value, and in general demand; and which, consequently, few 
persons would be inclined to refuse to accept as an equivalent for whatever they had to 
dispose of. After this commodity had begun to be employed as a means of exchanging 
. other commodities, individuals would become willing to purchase a greater quantity of it 
than might be required to pay for the products they were desirous of immediately obtain¬ 
ing ; knowing that should they, at any future period, want a further supply either of 
these or other articles, they would be able readily to procure them in exchange for this 
universally desired commodity. Though at first circulating slowly and with difficulty, it 
would, as the advantages arising from its use were better appreciated, begin to pass freely 
from hand to hand. Its value, as compared with other things, would thus come to be 
universally known; and it would at last be used, not only as the common medium of 
exchange, but as a standard by which to measure the value of other things. 

Now this commodity, whatever it may be, is money. 

An infinite variety of commodities have been used as money in different countries 
and periods. But none can be advantageously used as such, unless it possess several 
very peculiar qualities. The slightest reflection on the purposes to which it is applied, 

* The difficulties that would arise on such occasions, and the-devices that would be adopted to over- 
come them, have been very well illustrated by Colonel Torrens, In his work ou the “ Troduetion of 
»ealtti, p 2UI. 
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must, indeed, be sufficient to convince every one that it is indispensable, or, at least, 
exceedingly desirable, that the commodity selected to 'serve as money should ,, y ) oe 
divisible into the smallest portions; (2) that it should admit of being kep or 
finite period without deteriorating ; (3) that it should, by possessing great value m small 
bulk, be capable of being easily transported from place to place; (4) that one piece oi 
money, of a certain denomination, should always be equal, in magnitude and quality, to 
every other piece of money of the same denomination; and (5) that its value shou < >e 
comparatively steady, or as little subject to variation as possible. Without the first o 
these qualities, or the capacity of being divided into portions of every different magni¬ 
tude and value, money, it is evident, would be of almost no use, and could only be 
exchanged for the few commodities that might happen to be of the same value as its 
indivisible portions, or as whole multiples of them : without the second , or the capacity 
of being kept or hoarded without deteriorating, no one would choose to exchange com¬ 
modities for money, except only when he expected to be able speedily to re-exchange 
that money for something else : without the third , or facility of transportation, money 
could not be conveniently used in transactions between places at any considerable dis¬ 
tance : without the fourth, or perfect sameness, it would be extremely difficult to appre¬ 
ciate the value of different pieces of money : and without the fifth quality, or comparative 
steadiness of value, money could not serve as a standard by which to measure the value 
of other commodities; and no one would he disposed to exchange the produce of his 
industry for an article that might shortly decline considerably in its power of purchasing. 

The union of the different qualities of comparative steadiness of value, divisibility, 
durability, facility of transportation, and perfect sameness, in the precious metals, 
doubtless, formed the irresistible reason that has induced every civilised community to 
employ them as money. The value of gold and silver is certainly not invariable, hut, 
generally speaking, it changes only by slow degrees; they are divisible into any number 
of parts, and have the singular property of being easily reunited, by means of fusion, 
without loss; they do not deteriorate by being kept; and, from their firm and com¬ 
pact texture, they are very difficult to wear. Their cost of production, especially that 
of gold, is so considerable, that they possess great value in small bulk, and can, of course, 
be transported with comparative facility; and an ounce of pure gold or silver, taken from 
the mines in any quarter of the world, is precisely equal, in point of quality, to an ounce 
of pure gold or silver dug from the mines in any other quarter. No wonder, therefore, 
when all the qualities necessary to constitute money are possessed in so eminent a degree 
by the precious metals, that they have been used as such, in civilised societies, from a 
very remote aera. “ They became universal money,” as Turgot has observed, “ not 
in consequence of any arbitrary agreement among men, or of the intervention of any 
law, hut by the nature and force of things.” 

When first used as money, the precious metals were in an unfashioned state, in bars 
or ingots, lire parties having agreed about the quantity of metal to be given for a 
commodity, that quantity was then weighed off*, llut this, it is plain, must have been 
a tedious and troublesome process. Undoubtedly, however, the greatest obstacle that 
would he experienced, in early ages, to the use of gold and silver as money, would be 
found to consist in the difficulty of determining the dcgftc of their purity with suffi¬ 
cient precision; and the discovery of some means by which their weight and fineness 
might be readily and correctly ascertained, would he felt to he indispensable to their ex¬ 
tensive use as money. Fortunately, these means were not long in being discovered. The 
fabrication of coins, or the practice of impressing pieces of the precious metals with a 
stamp indicating their weight and purity, belongs to the remotest antiquity. — ( Gouget, 
De V Origins des Loix , tome i. p. 269.) And it may safely be affirmed, that there 

have been very few inventions of greater utility, or that have done more to accelerate 
the progress of improvement. 

It is material, however, to observe, that the introduction and use of coined money 
make no change whatever in the principle on which exchanges were previously con¬ 
ducted. The coinage saves the trouble of weighing and assaying gold and silver, hut 
it does nothing more. It declares the weight and purity of the metal in a coin; but the 
value of that metal or coin is in all cases determined by precisely the same principles 
which determine the value of other commodities, and would be as little affected by 
being recoined with a new denomination, as the burden of a ship by a change of her 
name. 

Inacdhrate notions with respect to the influence of coinage seem to have given rise to 
the opinion, so long entertained, that coins were merely the signs of values i But it is 
clear they have no more claim to this designation than bars of iron or copper, sacks of 
wheat, or any other commodity. They exchange for other things, because they are 
desirable articles, and are possessed of real intrinsic value. A draft, check, or hill may 
not improperly, perhaps, be regarded as the sign of the money to be given for it. But 
that money is nothing but a commodity; it is not a sign — it is the thing signified. 
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Money, however, is not merely the universal equivalent, or marcJiandise banale, used 
by society: it is also the standard used to compare the values of all sorts of products ; 
and the stipulations in the great bulk of contracts and deeds, as to the delivery and dis¬ 
posal of property, have all reference to, and are commonly expressed in, quantities of 
money. It is plainly, therefore, of the utmost importance that its value should be pre¬ 
served as invariable as possible. Owing, however, to improvements in the arts, the ex¬ 
haustion of old mines, and the discovery of new ones, the value of the precious metals is 
necessarily inconstant: though, if we except the effects produced in the 16th century 
by the discovery of the American mines, it does not appear to have varied so much at 
other times as might have been anticipated. Great mischief has, however, been repeatedly 
occasioned by the changes that have been made in most countries in the weight, and 
sometimes also in the purity, of coins; and since the impolicy of these changes has 
been recognised, similar, and perhaps still more extensive, disorders have sprung from 
the improper use of substitutes for coins. It is, indeed, quite obvious, that no change 
can take place in the value of money, without proportionally affecting the pecuniary 
conditions in all contracts and agreements. Much, however, of the influence of a 
change depends on its direction. An increase in the value of money is uniformly more 
prejudicial in a public point of view than its diminution : the latter, though injurious* 
to individuals, may sometimes be productive of national advantage ; but such can 
never be the case with the former. — (See Principles of Political Economy , by the author 
of this work, Sd ed. pp. 510—515.) 

No certain estimate can ever be formed of the quantity of money required to conduct 
the business of any country ; this quantity being, in all cases, determined by the value 
of money itself, the services it has to perform, and the devices used for economising its 
employment. Generally, however, it is very considerable ; and when it consists wholly 
of gold and silver, it occasions a very heavy expense. There can, indeed, be no doubt 
that the wish to lessen this expense has been one of the chief causes that have led all 
civilised and commercial nations to fabricate a portion of their money of some less 
valuable material. Of the various substitutes resorted to for this purpose, paper is, in 
all respects, the most eligible. Its employment seems to have grown naturally out of 
the circumstances incident to an advancing society. When government becomes sufli- 
eiently powerful and intelligent to enforce the observance of contracts, individuals 
possessed of written promises from others, that they will pay certain sums at certain 
specified periods, begin to assign them to those to whom they are indebted ; and when 
the subscribers arc persons of fortune, and of whose solvency no doubt can bo entertained, 
their obligations are readily accepted in payment of debts. But when the circulation of 
promises, or bills, in this way, has continued for a while, individuals begin to perceive 
that they may derive a profit by issuing them in such a form as to fit them for being 
readily used as a substitute for money in the ordinary transactions of life. Hence the 
origin of bank notes.* An individual in whose wealth and discretion the public have con¬ 
fidence, being applied to for a loan, say of 5,000/., grants the applicant his bill or note, 
payable on demand, for that sum. Now, as this note passes, in consequence of the con¬ 
fidence placed in the issuer, currently from hand to hand as cash, it is quite as useful to 
the borrower as if it had beert^gold; and supposing that the rate of interest is 5 per cent., 
it will yield, so long as it continues to circulate, a revenue of 2501. a year to the issuer. 
A banker who issues notes, coins, as it were, his credit. He derives the same revenue 
from the loan of his written promise to pay a certain sum, that he could derive from the 
loan of the sum itself, or of an equivalent amount of produce 1 And while he thus 
increases his own income, he, at the same time, contributes to increase the wealth of llic 
public. The cheapest species of currency being substituted in the place of that whic h 
is most expensive, the superfluous coins are either usod in the arts, or are exported 
in exchange for raw materials or manufactured goods, by the use of which both wealth 
and enjoyments are increased, liver since the introduction of bills, almost all great 
commercial transactions have been carried on by means of paper only. Notes are also 
used to a veiy great extent in the ordinary business of society ; and while they are 
readily exchangeable at the pleasure of the holder for coins, or for the precise quantities 
of gold or silver they profess to represent, their value is maintained on a par with the 
value of these metals ; and all injurious fluctuations in the value of money are as effec¬ 
tually avoided as if it consisted wholly of the precious metals. 

In common mercantile language, the party who exchanges money for a commodity 
is said to buy ; the party who exchanges a commodity for money being saM to sell. 
Price, unless where the contrary is distinctly mentioned, always means the value of a 
commodity estimated or rated in mqney. — (For a further account of metallic money, 
see the article Coin ; and for an account of paper money, see the.article Banks.) 

MONOPOLY. By this term is usually meant a graftt from the Crown, or other 
competent authority, conveying to some one individual, or number of individuals, the 
sole right of buying, selling, making, importing, exporting, &c. someone commodity, or 
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set of commodities. Such grants were very common previously to the accession of the 
House of Stuart, and were carried to a very oppressive and injurious extent during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The. grievance became at length so insupportable, that, 
notwithstanding the opposition of government, which looked upon the power of granting 
monopolies as a very valuable part of the prerogative, they were abolished by the famous 
act of 1624, the 21 Jac. 1. c. 3. This act declares that all monopolies, grants, letters 
patent for the sole buying, selling, and making of goods and manufactures, shall be null 
and void. It*exccpts patents for fourteen years for the sole working or malcing of any 
new manufactures within the realm, to the true and first inventors of such manufactures, 
provided they be not contrary to law* nor mischievous to the state. It also excepts 
grants by act of parliament to any corporation, company, or society, for the enlargement 
of trade, and letters patent concerning the making of gunpowder, &c. This act effec¬ 
tually secured the freedom of industry in Great Britain; and has done more, perhaps, 
to excite the spirit of invention and industry, and to accelerate the progress of wealth, 
than any other in the statute book. 

MONTEVIDEO, a sea-port, and the capital of the republic of Uruguay, on the 
north bank of the Uio de la Plata, lat. 34° 5*E 11" S., Ion. 56° 13' 13" W. The po¬ 
pulation, which is variously estimated, may probably be about 12,000. The town is built 
in the form of an> amphitheatre, on a regular plan, and is well fortified. It has suffered 
much from the various revolutions to which it has been subject during the last 30 years. 

Montevideo is situated 2° 3' 33" W. of Cape St. Mary, the northern limit of the embouchure of the 
I,a Plata. Vessels from the north bound to Montevideo generally make this cape, entering the river 
between it and the small island of Lobos, in from 14 to 17 iathoms. The course is thence nearly W. to 
the Islti of Flores, on which is a light-house 112 feet above the level of the sea, with a revolving light. 
From Flores to Montevideo is 1G miles in a direct line, and the course W. by S. by compass. A light¬ 
house, 475 feet above the level of the sea, has been erected on the summit of the Montevideo, whence the 
town lias its name. The latter is built on a projecting tongue of land, the port being on its S. side. This, 
vrfhich is the best on the I.a Plata, is a large circular basin open to the S.W. ; generally the water is 
shallow, not exceeding from 14 to 19 feet, but the bottom being soft mud, vessels are seldom damaged by 
grounding. It should, however, be observed that the depth of water in the harbour, as well as throughout 
the whole of the Rio de la Plata, depends very much on the direction and strength of the winds. Tho 
8. W. wind, called pamperos, blows right into tho bay of Montevideo with much force, not nnfrequently 
causing a rise of a fathom or more in the depth of water 1 But it rarely occasions much damage to 
vessels properly moored with anchors to the S.W., S.E., and one to the N.— {Blunt's American Pilot, 
pp. 542—553. ; Coulier sur Irs Phares , <5j-c.) 

Montevideo has a considerable commerce. The great articles of export consist of animal products, or 
of hides, beef, tallow, hair, bones, grease, wool, Ac. The imports principally consist of British cottons, 
woollens, and hardware, flour, wine and spirits, linens, sugar, tobacco, boots and shoes, salt, &c. 


Account specifying the Quantities and Values of the various Articles of Native Produce exported from 
Montevideo in 1812. 


619,281 salted ox and cow liidos, at $3 50 
705,7.59 dry ox and cow hides, at $2 50 - 
51 ,2 53 salted horse hides, at 13 reals 
3,330 drv horse hide", at 10 reals • 
433,810 quintals Jerked beef, at $51 0 
X? ,530 anobas gmu>e, at 13 reals 
515,054 arrohas tallow, at 15 reals 
7,6.59 quintals horse hair, at $14 0 
973,960 horns, at $30 0 - 

51,53.5 bales wool, at $ 30 0 - • 

5151,890 colt skins, at 3 reals 
51,580 arrohas mares' oil, at 9 reals 


$2,272,4 R3 
1,7.59,397 
88, ICl 
4,162 
867,620 
141,911 
48,101 
107,226 
29,219 
76,050 
8,584 
2,902 


97,033 calf skins, at 3 reals - • 

2.591 (lo/en sheep skins, at $2 0 • • 

9,014 quintals hide cuttings, at $2 0 - 
4,375 tons hones, at $6 0 - • - 

2,024 dozen nutria skins, at $2 50 - 

2,011 pounds ostrich feathers, at 2 reals 
Deer skins, hone ashes, tallow candles, mules, seal 
oil and skins ..... 


36,387 

6,182 

18,088 

26,250 

5,060 

603 

75,932 


Total ... $5,573,218 


Account of sundry Exports from Buenos Ayres and Montevideo in the following Yearg. 


Years. 

I>ry and 
salted Ox 
and Cow 
Hides. 

Horse Hides. 

Horse Hair. 

Wool. 

Sheep Skins. 

Nutria Skins. 

Tallow and 
Soap. 

Homs. 

1838 

1839 
1810 
1841 
1812 

Number. 

1,218,101 

1,262,468 

1,318,827 
3,552,938 
2,930,040 

Number. 

61,596 

49.7518 

48.804 

177,508 

140,355 

Arrohas. 
80,536 
49,832 j 
61,101 
177,095 
! 115,811 1 

Arrohas. 

199,059 

75,062 

96,611 

959,067 

616,798 

Dozens. 

68,965 

16,801 

10,3,51 

211,694 

102,124 

Dozens. 

71,745 

21,839 

12,610 

97,904 

97,523 

Arrohas. 

314,253 

407,392 

375,474 

1,222,086 

511,735 

Number. 

1,030,000 

1,199,0(8) 
1,142,036 
2,637,972 
2,183,919 


DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 

In National or Foreign Vcescle, at Montevideo . 

1. Machinery, agricultural Implements, instru¬ 

ments used In the arts ana sciences, books, 
prints, and maps - free- 

2. Silk, raw and wrought, laces, lilondc. gold, 

and silver embToidi-rv, watches, jewellery, 
saltpetre, plaster of I'aTis, cod, timber, 
cotton fringe, and wooden hoops . -5 per cent. 

3 Powder, pitch, tar, rosin, and naval stores - 13 — 

4. All raw materials, and manufactured articles, 

not included In the preceding enumeration 15 — 

6. Sugar, Paraguay and tduna tens, cocoa, cassia 
Ugnea, and cinnamon, spices, drugs, and 
provisions in general - - - -20 — 

6. Furniture, pictures, looking glasses, musical 
instruments, all sorts of carriages, carts, 
tec., and harness, saddles, horses’ furniture 
(excelling horse cloths of the manufacture 
of the adjucent provinces, which pav 15 jier 
cent.), ready made clothes, hoots and shoes, 
liqueurs, brandy, wine, vinegar, ale and 
porter, cider, tobacco, and soap - - 25 — 


Salt, 2 reals the fanega, say lid. per 290 lbs. 

7. Hides of all classes, hair, horns, tallow, silver 

and gold, in bullion or coin - - free. 

A small rhnrge is made for warehousing and porterage on 
passing through the Custom-house. Goods may be bonded for 
an indefinite period, during which time they are subject to a 
moderate warehouse rent. 

Foreign flour pays as follows: — 

8 dollars per barrel, when wheat Is worth 2 to 5 dollars per 
fanega, about 224 lbs. 

6 dollars per barrel, when wheat is worth 3 to 5 dollars per 
fanega. 

4 dollars, when wheat Is worth 5 to 7 dollars. 

2 dollars, when wheat is worth 7 to 9 dollars. 

1 dollar, when wheat exceeds 9 dollars. 

Wheat i — 

3 dollars per fanega, when wheat is worth 2 to 3 dollars per 

fanega, 

2 dollars, when wheat is worth 3 to 6 dollars. 

1 dollar, when wheat is worth 6 to 10 dollars. 

Nothing, when wheat is worth above 10 dollars tier fanega. 
Good* transhipped, or shipped out of bond, pay 2 per cent. 
Foreign goods, shipped in vessels of loss than 150 tons burden, 
for ports of the Uruguay and Paraguay, pay only 1 per 
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4 WroocU Imogztfed, pa* leg du#4, are nibject 

Spto pay an iWMtionirt 1 b«?r cviit. to the < un- 
■fnulado; 4 jweaerit. to die hospital; and, for 
W the extinctipnof rop|*er money*, 1 per cent, 
r fulditlunnl on nil good* that pay 6 per rent. 
r «'l Hoods that pay 13, 16, and 20 per cent* 

On all t'CHxL* that pay 25 pei cent. - 
On (lour ..... 
tin wheat - - - 


3 per cent. 
10 — 


Ot i 


DUTIES ON EXPORTS. 

Iltiiathmal or Foreign Vestel . 
r hld&u 41 real*, 26 cuntedmos, for reconnldor 
vaiuntnairfaf 1 dollar, and 1 per cent. -. onsulado. 

HwsS h»de.4f9* 'nM for reconnldor, on Valuations of 5 reals for 
reOonukjqf cnt>t|, and.1 jmr cent, corv-ulndn. 

All oilier produce of the country pays. 4 per cent, on the mar¬ 
ket valtp, and I per cent, ronsuludo. 

Jerked arid salt lieef, pork, Ac.; also all foreign goods that 
have paid the import duty, free. 

Gold and silver, coined or in bullion, 1 tier cent. 

Vestel*. 

Fortlgu. Fntinnal. 

Port Charges. —Tonnage fronv'bcyond sea, 3 reals. 2 reals. 
During loading and unloading both classes, 

V»ay 1 dollar per day. / 

Pratique, with pilot - / » • - R dollars. 4 dollars. 

Boat - . - -2 — 2 — 

Without pilot/' . - - -4—2 _ 

National and.'foreign vessels, that neither discharge nor load 
cargo, and tljtftclo not remain more than six dnt«, p >v nothing; 
those that ifemaln In fl\c harbour more than six days pay one 
third 9 £*bh(< above tonnage dues. 

• This has, much to the honour of the authorities and 
people, been already accomplished; but the duty Is main¬ 
tained for general purposes. 


National vessels, and vessels belonging to the provinces of 
Buenos A yres, emplov ed within the rl vdr Plate, called i oasting, 
pay for a licence for each voyage as follows : — 


16 - 


3!> 


31 — 4.'. — 
4b- 60 — 
61 _ SO — 

SI _ 100 — 

101 and above 


4 rea 1 *. 

10 — or 1 dollar, 2 cents. 
18 — or 2 — 2 — 

26 — or 3 — y _ 


6 — 

6 — 

6 _ 


Hospital Dues — National and foreign^vessels, sailing for a 
fore gn port beyond sea or in the river Plate, pay 2 dollars 
for t he vessel, I reals for the captain, 2 reals for each seaman, 
1 dollar for emh passenger 

Pilotage from Montevideo to Buenos Ayres to be paid In 
Montevideo. 

If Uio draught of water do not exceed 


9 feet Burgos measure, 60 dollars. 
V to U Meet fit) _ 

10 — 11 — 70 — 

11 - 12 — SO — 

12 - 13 — 100 — 

13—14 — 120 _ 

14 - 16 - 140 — 

16 - 1G — 160 — 

16-17— 190 — 

17 - 18 - 220 - 


Monies, Weights, and Measures —Faper money there Is none. 
Curient mimes, the Brazilian potacon and Spanish dollar; 
they pass for 960 centesirnos. 

1 Oil cents make n teal. 

800 tents, or 8 reals, make a dollar. 

960 i ents, or 9 reals 60 cents, make 1 \ current dollar, or 1 haul 
dollar or pntaenn. 

Weights and measures same as those of Spain; for which 
see Cadiz, in the Diet. 


MOROCCO, or MAROQ.UIN (Ger. Soffit mi ; Fr. Mnrnqnin; It. Mnrrocchinn ; 
Sp. Murroqui ; It us. Saji an ), a fine kind of leather prepared of the skins of goats, im¬ 
ported from the Levant, Rarbary, Spain, Flanders, &c. It is red, black, green, yellow, 
&c. It is extensively used in the binding of books. 

MIJNJ EET, ft species of It ulna tine tor am, or Bladder, produced in Nepaul and in 
various districts of India. r J’hat which is brought to England is imported from Calcutta, 
and is cultivated in the high lands about Natpore in Purnea. The roots are long ami 
slender, and when broken- appear of a red colour. It is used in dyeing ; the red which 
it produces being, though somewhat peculiar, nearly the same as that produced by Eu¬ 
ropean madder. Dr. Bancroft says that the colour which it imparts to cotton and linen 
is not so durable as that of madder : hut that upon wool or woollen cloth its colour is 
brighter and livelier ; and, when proper mordants are used, nearly, perhaps quite, as 
permanent. — (Permanent Colours, vol. ii. p. 279.) The best iminjcct is in pieces about 
the bigness of a small quill, clean and firm, breaking short, and not pipy or chaffy. Its 
smell somewhat resembles liquorice root. 

Being a very bulky article, as compared wit It its value., tlic freight adds greatly to its cost. This seems 
to be the principal reason of its being so very little used in Great Britain, that the entire imports, during 
the 3 years ending with 1840, amounted to only 3,r>3‘.) cwt. The brokers estimate that 4/. per ton of 
freight is equal to 11s. Id. per cwt. on the value ot the article; HI. per ton being equal to 13.v. l()rf.; f»/. to 
16s 7 d. ; and 71. to Ills. 4i/.; and as tlm price of munjeet in bond vaiies from ills, to 15.v. a cwt., it is plain 
It cannot be imported in any contddeiable quantity, except when freights are very much depressed. It is 
mostly imported in small packets or bundles of G X) or 800 to the ton ; but sometimes it is packed in bale* 
like cotton. 

MUSCAT, a city and sea-port situated on the east coast of Arabia, about 96 miles 
N. W. of Cape Rasselgatc ( Ras-el-had), in lat. 2U° 98' N., Ion, 58° 37.^' E. Popu¬ 
lation uncertain ; but estimated by Lieut. Wellsted at dO,000, which we incline to think 
beyond the mark. There are more Banians here than in any other city in Arabia. 
There arc amongst them some very extensive merchants, vfho engross almost the whole 
pearl trade of the Persian Gulph, and the supply of eorn from India. The negro slaves 
are numerous, and are generally stout, well made, and active. 

* 

The harbour, which is the best on this part of the Arabic coast, opens to the north, and is shaped like 
a horse-shoe. It is bounded on the W. and S. bv tho lofty projecting shores of the mainland, and on 
the H. by Muscat Island, a ridge of rocks from 200 to 300 feet high. The town stands on a sandy beach 
at tho south end or bottom of tho cove or harbour, about 1 \ mile from its mouth. The depth of water 
near the town varies from 3 to 4 and 5 fathoms. Ships at anchor are exposed to the north and north-west 
winds •, but as the anchorage is every where good, accidents arc of very rare occurrence. The harbour is 
protected by some pretty strong forts. Vessels are riot allowed to enter after dusk, nor to leave before 
sunrise. If the usual signal be made ior a pilot, one will come off, but not otherwise. It is bc3t to make 
them attend till the vessel he secured, as they have excellent boats for carrying out warp anchors. 

Muscat is a place of considerable importance, being at once the key to, and commanding the trade of, 
the Persian Gulph. The dominions of the imaum, or prince, are extensive, and his government is more 
liberal and intelligent than any other in Arabia or Persia. The town, situated at the bottom of a high 
hill, is ill-built and filthy j and, during the months of July and August, is one of the hottest inhabited 
places in the world. The country in the immediate vicinity of the town is extremely barren ; but it 
improves as it recedes from the shore. Dates and wheat, particularly the first, are the principal articles 
of produce. The dates of this part of Arabia are held in high estimation, and are largely exported, those 
of Bushire and Bussorah being imported in their stead. A date tree is valued at from 7 to 10 dollars, and 
Us annual produce at from 1 to 1£ dollar. An estate is said to be worth 2,000, 3,000, or 4,000 date trees, 
according to the number it possesses. 

But the place derives Its whole importance from the commerce and navigation of which it is the centre. 
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The Imaum has some large ships of war, and his subjects possess some of the finest trading vessels to be 
met with in the Indian seis. The part of Arabia adjoining to Muscat is too poor to have any very consi¬ 
derable direct trade ; but, owing to its favourable situation, the backward state of the country round the 
Persian Gulph, and the superiority ofits ships and seamen, Muscat has become an lpoportapt ewfrrpd/, and 
has an extensive transit and carrying trade. Most European ships bound for Bussoran ana Bushire touch 
at it; and more than half the trade of the Persian Gulph is carried on in ships belonging to its merchants.— 
(See Bustling.) But, exclusive of the ports on the gulph. and the south and west coasts of Arabia, ships 
under the flag of the imaum trade to all the ports of British India, to Singapore, Java, the Mauritius, the 
east coast of Africa, Ac. The pearl trade of the Persian Gulph is now, also, wholly centred at Muscat. 
All merchandise passing up tho gulph on Arab bottoms pays a duty of & per cent, to the imaum. lie 
also rents the islands of Ormuz and Kishmee, the port of Gombroon, and some sulphur mines, from the 
Persian government. 

In the magazines of Muscat may be found every species of produce imported into or exported from the 
Persian Gulph. Various articles are also imported for the use of the surrounding country, and for the 
internal consumption of Arabia. Among these, the principal are rice, sugar, coffee from'Mocha, cotton 
and cotton cloth, cocoa nuts, wood for building, slaves from Zanguebar, dates from Bushire and Bussoiah, 
&c. Payment for these is chiefly made in specie and pearls; but they also export drugs of various 
descriptions, ivory, giuns, hides, ostrich feathers, horses, sharks’ fins, a sort of earthen jars, called mar- 
tuban, to Tranquebar, dried fish, an esteemed sweatmeat called hultvah, and a few other articles. 

The markets of Muscat are abundantly supplied with all sorts of provision. Beef, mutton, and vege¬ 
tables of good quality may be had at all times, and reasonably cheap. The bay literally swarms with the 
greatest variety of most excellent fish. Water is excellent, and is conveyed to the beach in such a manner 
that the casks of a vessel may bo filled in her boats while afloat, l'ire-wood is also abundant, and is 
cheaper than at Bombay. 

A duty of 5 per rent, is laid on imports, all exports being duty free. The entire value of the imports 
has been estimated at 900,000/. 

Monet/, Weights, and Measures. — Accounts here are kept In goz and mamoodies : 20 goz = 1 mamoody; 
ami 20 mamoodies = I dollar. All Persian, Turkish, and ludiau coins, as well as French and German 
crowns, and Spanish dollars, arc met with; their value fluctuating with the demand; and they are gene¬ 
rally sold by weight. 

'Pile weights are, the cucha and maund ; 24 cuclias- 1 maund=R lbs. 12 oz. avoirdupois. 

Niebuhr thinks that Muscat occupies the site of the Mosca of Arrian and other Greek writers — {Voyage 
en Arabic , vol. ii. p. 71. ed. Amst. 1780); a conjecture which seems to be confirmed, not merely by the 
resemblance of the name, but also by the terms applied by Arrian to Mosca being sufficiently descriptive 
of Muscat; and as the port is bounded on all sides by rocks, it must now present almost the same appear¬ 
ance as in antiquity. Dr. Vincent, however, though he speaks doubtfully on the subject, is inclined to 

place Mosca to the west of Cape Kassel gate_ {Commerce and Navigation qf the Ancients, vol. ii. 

pp. 344— 347. For further particulars, besides tho authorities above referred to, zee Hamilton's New 
Account oj the East Indies, vol. i. p. 63.; Frazer's Journey to Khorasan, pp. 5—19. ; Wellsted's Travels 
in Arabia, i. pp. 14—25. The longitude given above is that of Arrowsmith's Chari qf the Persian 
Gulph.) 

MUSK (Fr. Muse ■ Cer. Iiisam; Du. Muskus; It. Muschio; Sp. Almizele ; Rus*. 
Mttscus ,■ Arab, and Pens. Mishit') is obtained from a species of deer (Moschus mosclti- 
ferns) inhabiting the Alpine mountains of the east of Asia. The musk is found in a 
small bag under the belly. Musk is in grains concreted together, dry, yet slightly unc¬ 
tuous, and free from grittiness when rubbed between the fingers or chewed. It has a 
peculiar, aromatic, and extremely powerful and durable odour ; the taste is bitterish and 
heavy; and the colour deep brown, with a shade of red. It is imported into England from 
China in caddies containing from 60 to 100 oz. each; but an inferior kind is brought 
from Bengal, and a still baser sort from Russia. The best is that which is in the natural 
follicle or pod. Being a very high-priced article, it is often adulterated. That which 
is mixed with the animal’s blood may be discovered by the largeness of the lumps or 
clots. It is sometimes mixed with a dark, highly coloured, friable earth ; but this ap¬ 
pears to the touch to be of a more crumbling texture, and is harder as well as heavier 
than genuine musk. 20 cwt. of musk are allowed to a ton. It was not permitted to he 
brought home in the China ships belonging to the East India Company. — ( Thomson's 
Dispensatory ; Milburn's Orient. Com.) Jn 18.52 the imports and exports of musk were 
respectively 6,482 and 8,913 oz. After being reduced in 1832 the duty on musk was 
finally repealed in 1845. 

MUSLIN (Ger, Musselin , Nesseltuch ; Du. A leteldoek; Fr. Mousseline; It. Mousso- 
lina ; Sp. Moselina ; Rus. Kissea), is derived from the word mousale or mousiln , a namo 
given to it in India, where large quantities are made. It is a fine thin sort of cotton 
cloth, with a downy nap on the surface. Formerly all muslins were imported from the 
East; but now they are manufactured in immense quantities at Manchester, Glasgow, 
&c., of a fineness and durability which rival those of India, at the same time that they 
are very considerably cheaper. -—(See Cotton.) 

MUSTARD (Ger. Mustert, Senf ; Fr. Moutarde; It. Mo star da / Sp. Mostaza; 
Rus. Gojtschiza ; Lat. Sinapis ; Arab. Khlrdal; Hind. Rdi), a plant .(Sinapis) of 
which there are several species, some of them indigenous to Great Britain. It was 
formerly extensively cultivated in Durham, but it is now seldom seen in that county. 
At present it is principally raised in the neighbourhood of York, and throughout other 
parts of the North Hiding; and being manufactured in the city of York, is afterwards 
sold under the name of Durham mustard. Two quarters an acre are reckoned a good 
crop. Mustard is of considerable importance in the materia inedica, and is extensively 
used as a condiment. It was not, however, known, in its present form, at our tables, 
till 1720 . The seed had previously been merely pounded in a mortar, and in that rude 
state separated from the integuments and prepared for use. But, at the period referred 
to, it occurred to a woman of the name of Clements, residing in Durham, to grind the 
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seed in a mill, and to treat the meal in the same way that flour is treated. Her mustard 
Was, in consequence, very superior; and, being approved by George I„ speedily came 
into general use. Mrs. Clements kept her secret for a considerable time, and acquired 
a competent fortune. In Bengal, and other Eastern countries, mustard is extensively 
cultivated, as rape is in Europe, for the purpose of yielding oil. — (Bailey's Survey of 
Durham, p. 147. ; Loudon's Encyc. of Ayric.) 

MYROBALANS are the dried fruits of different varieties of terminalia. The 
fruit, varying from the size of an olive to that of a gall-nut, consists of a white pen¬ 
tangular nut, covered by a substance about 2 lines in thickness. The latter, which is 
the only valuable part, is mucilaginous and highly astringent; and being separated 
from the out is employed, with the best effect, both by dyers and tanners, especially 
the latter. It produces with iron a strong, durable, black dye and ink ; and with alum 
a very full, though dark, brownish j'ellow. The imports vary considerably. In 1849 
they amounted to 851 tons. It is brought from India, where it has long been em¬ 
ployed in calico-printing and in medicine.—( Bancroft on Permanent Colours , i. 351, &c.) 

MYRRH (Ger. Myrrhen; Du. bfhrrhe; Fr. Myrrhe; Ital. and Sp. Mirra; Lat. 
Myrrha; Arab. Murr ), a resinous substance, the produce of an unknown tree growing 
in Arabia and Abyssinia. It is imported in chests, each containing from 1 to 2 cwt. 
Abyssinian myrrh conies to us through the East Indies, while that produced in Arabia 
is brought by the way of Turkey. It has a peculiar, rather fragrant, odour, and a bitter 
aromatic taste. It is in small irregularly shaped pieces, which can hardly be called tears. 
Good myrrh is translucent, of a reddish yellow colour, brittle, breaking with a resinous 
fracture, and easily pulvciised. Its specific gravity is T36. When it is opaque, mixed 
with impurities, and either white, or of a dm k. colour approaching nearly to black, with 
a disagreeable odour, it should be rejected. — (Thomson's Dispensatory.') 


N. 

NAILS (Oer. Nit yd, Sjtihcr j Du. Sjn/hers ; Fr. Clous ; It. Chiodt , Chiovi, Aynli j 
Sp. Claims ; Hus. Gwosdi), are small spikes of iron, brass, &c., which, being driven 
into wood, serve to bind several pieces together, or to fasten something upon them. 
There is scarcely a town or village in Great Britain in which nails are not forged; but 
the principal seats of this useful branch of the iron manufacture arc at Birmingham, 
Bilston, Wolverhampton, Dudley, and a small district in Derbyshire. The consump¬ 
tion of nails is immense ; and the aggregate value of those annually produced is very 
large. * ‘ 

NANGASACKI, a sea-port town on the south-west coast of the island of Ximo, 
one of the Japanese islands, being, according to Kruscnstcrn, in lat. 32° 43' 40" N., 
Ion. 130° 11' 47" E. The harbour extends N.E. and S. W. about 2£ leagues, being, in 
most places, less than a mile in width. Ships lie in 5 or G fathoms water, within a gun¬ 
shot of the town, near the middle of the bay, where they are protected from all winds. 

The Japanese islands arc situated within the temperate zone. They are believed to contain 50,000,000 
of people, superior in industry and civilisation to every other Eastern nation, with the exception of the 
Chinese. But, notwithstanding Japan has some thousand miles of sea-coast, all foreigners are rigidly 
excluded from it, with the exception of the Dutch and Chinese; and they arc only allowed to visit Nan- 
jjasnckl, the former with 2 ships, and the latter with 10 junks. 

The Japanese themselves are prohibited by the laws of the empire from quitting their own shores ; 
and, notwithstanding they formeily emigrated freely, and traded extensively with the neighbouring 
nations, they have resolutely adhered to tills antl-soeial regulation since 1637, or for nearly 200 years. 
Both Dutch and Chinese are subjected to a rigorous surveillance during their residence in Japan. 
“ The ships,” (Dutch) says Mr. Crawfurd, “ no sooner arrive, than their rudders are unshipped, their 
guns dismounted, their arms and ammunition removed, a military guard put on board, and row boats 
appointed to watch them. Their cargoes are landed by, ami placed in charge of, the officers of tho 
Japanese government, and the Dutch have neither control over, nor access to them, except through 
solicitation. The island of Desima, to which they arc confined, is an artificial structure of stone raised 
upon the rocks of the harbour, measuring in its greatest length 236 paces, by a breadth of 82. It com¬ 
municates with the town of Nangasaeki by a bridge and a gate, and is palisadoed all round as well as 
surrounded by a guard. From this imprisonment the Dutch are allowed to peep twico or thrice a year, 
rather to be exhibited to the great as a curiosity, than out of indulgence. A corps of constables and 
interpreters are appointed to watch over their minutest actions ; and tho most degrading servilities aro 
exacted from the highest among them, by the meanest officers of the Japanese government. 

The ChineseHrade with Japan is understood to be conducted from the port of Ningpo, in the provinco 
of Chekiang, which is so conveniently situated, that 2 voyages may be performed in the yqar, even by 
the clumsy junks of China. The commodities with which the Chinese furnish the Japanese, consist of 
raw sugar, cow and buffalo hides, wrought silks, consisting chiefly of satins and damasks, eagle and 
sandal wood, ginseng, tutenague or zinc, tin, lead, fine teas, and, for more than 100 years back, some 
European broad cloths and camlets. The exports consist of copper, limited to 15,000 piculs, or about 
ff00 tons; camphor, sabre blades, pearls, some descriptions of paper and porcelain, and some Japan ware, 
Which Is either curious or handsome, but not so substantial a* that of China. 

Japan, could a trade he freely carried on with it, would unquestionably, from its extent, population, 
and civilisation, afford a great opening for the commerce of Europe. All attempts hitherto made have 
been baffled by the watchful jealousy of the Japanese government. The only fair prospect of success is 
to leave the matter entirely to the enterprise and Ingenuity of tho British merchants, to whom the trade 
of the neighbouring Chinese empire is now thrown open. After considering Japan, among Eastern 
nations, as second only in population, extent, and civilisation, to China, and that the whole empire is 
situated beyond the tropics, and in the same region as Turkey, Italy, Spain, and a part of the south of 
France, we may easily discover the sort of commodities which Europe or European colonies could 
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furnish in a trade with it. They would consist of broad cloths and other woollens, cotton fabrics, iron, 
spelter, tin, leRd, glass warq, sugar, drugs, and spiccries. These would be paid for In camphor, raw silk, 
•inwrought copper, gold, and silver. Of the 3 metals now mentioned, there can be no question that 
Japan contains very rich mines. Down to 1710, when the quantity of copper permitted to be exported 
was limited, the exports by the Dutch and Chinese amounted to 4,500 tons. With respect to silver, 
before its exportation was prohibited, the Portuguese brought it away in large Q u ® n ““ c !’Jhaving, 1,1 
1026, exported no less than 2,360 chests, equivalent to 2,350,000 taels, or (at G s. the tael) 705,000/. sterling. 
As to gold, it has been always supposed, from its relative abundance in Japan, to be^r a smaller pro¬ 
portionate value to silver than in any other country. ^ , . , 

The following are the quantities and value of goods exported and imported by the Dutch In their trade 
with Japan in 1825; the ships employed being one of 600 and one of 700 tons burden. The trade is 
exclusively carried on with the port of Batavia. 


1 Exports to Nangasackt. 

Imports from Nangasacki. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Sandal wood, 100 piculs 

Sapan wood, I,If,7 do. 

Hutlalo hides, 500 In numlier 
Elephants’ teeth, 1,638 lb*. - 
Malay camphor, 61 ibs. 

Java mats, 225 in number 
f'oioa nut oil, 24 piculs 

Cloves, 113 do. 

Sugar, 6,991 do. 

Tin, 338 do. - 
llcngal piece goods 

H trdwate nnd porcelain 

Jewellery - - - 

Glass ware - - - 

Netherlands broad cloths • 

Load, 1 17 picul* 

Netherlands cotton goods 

Medicine and sundries 


Florists. 

3,217 

3,221 

18,926 

101,968 

18,936 

20,896 

2.250 

1,100 

3,748 

75,209 

2,793 

61,332 

Camphor, 720 piculs • 

Copjier*, 10,745 do. 

Crape, 426 pieces 

Capon cloth - 
Medicine - 

Provisions - 

Sakkte and soy 

Wheat, 207 bags 
.Silks - 

Sundries • • - 

: 

Florins. 

69,120 

617,862 

17,748 

13,978 

2,270 

3,327 

11,332 
2,166 
31,600 
96,089 

Total value of export cargoes 

Or, at 12 Fl. per £ - 

- Ft. 

£ 

373,853 
31,154 8 4 

Total value of import cargoes 
Or, nt 12 Ft. per £ . 

- Ft. 
£ 

868,482 

1 72,373 10 0 


Wc may take this opportunity of stating that the last authentic account we have of any British 
vessel attempting to rarry on an intercourse with Japan, was that of a ship commanded by Captain 
Gordon, winch touched at the entrance of the bay of Jeddo, in 1818, in a voyage from Calcutta to 
Okhotsk. Captain Gordon remained at anchor 8 days, waiting the receipt of instructions from the 
capital, Jeddo, at the head of the bay, distant about 100 miles. He requested leave to return next year 
for tbe purpose of carrying on trade, which In civil but peremptory terms was refused. During the 
ship’s stay, she was closely watched by an immense police force, but liberal offers were made of supplies. 
The officers would permit no species of trade to be carried on, for which, however, the people evinced the 
greatest possible desire, admiring the broad cloths, calicoes, and other European articles which were 
shown them. The ship was visited by some thousand natives, chiefly from curiosity. Captain Gordon 
thinks that a contraband trade, similar to that conducted by the European nations off the mouth of 
the Canton river, may be successfully carried on with Japan. — (Kccmpfer's History qf Japan, vol. i. 
p. 310 -350.; Krusenslan's Voyage r,ound the World, v ol. i. p. 201. Eng. trans.; Craufurd's Indian 
Archipelago , vol. ill. p. 207.; Evidence qf John l)cans. Esq., First Report (if the Select Committee on the 
Affairs of the East India Company, 1830, p. 212.; Personal communications Jrom Capt. P. Gordon.) 


Monty. — Accounts are kept In tiels, mace, and ratidnrines ; 
10 c mdannog make 1 mace, ancl 10 mace 1 tael. The Dutch 
reckon the Nang.wacki tael at 3J florins equal to about (is. ‘id. 
The gold coins current are the new and old it'fib and cobang*,, 
or copangs; the silver coins are, the nandiogin, itagannc, ana 
knd.ima. They are in general very simple, strui k plain and 
unadorned, the greater part of them without anv rtin round 
the margin, and most of them without any determined value. 
For this reason they are always weighed liy the merchants, who 
put their chop or stamp u)»«n them, to signify that the coin is 
standard weight and unadulterated. 

The new whang* are oblong, rounded at the ends, and flat, 
about 2 inches broad, scarcely thh kcr than an English 
farthing, of a pale yellow colour ; the die on one side consists 
of several crosa lines stamped: anil at both ends there is a 
lectmgular figure, with raised letters on it, anti, besides, 
» moonliku figure, with a flower on it in relief. On the other 
side is a circular stamp, with raised letters on it i and within 
the margin, towards one end, two smaller sunk stamps with 
misocl letters, which arc dlfleront on eacli cobang; they are 
valued at GO mace. There arc old coinings occasionally met 
with, which are of fine gold, somewhat broader than the 
new. 

The old minings weigh .371 Dutch asen, or 273 Eng’.i.h 
glams, and the gold is sod to be 22 carats line, which would 
givu 41s. 7 d. for the value of the old cobang. Hut the .Ja¬ 
panese coins are reckoned at Madr.souly 87 touch, which is 
20 22 2"> carats ; this reduces the old cobang to 11* 10d. The 
new cobangs weigh 180 grulns ; the gold Is about 10 carats 
fine, and the value 21 a 3d. The ohnu Is thrice the value of 

the on bang. 

The itjil> is called by the Dutch golden bean, and Is made 
of pale gold, of a narallclogramioat figure and flat, ruther 
thicker than a farthing, with many raised Utter* on one side 
and two figures or flowers in relief on the other; the valuo 
of this is i of a cobuig. There are old itjUis nlso to be met 
with ; these are thicker than the jiew ones, and in value 22 
mice 5 candarines. 

Nandiogin is a parallelogramlcal flat silver coin, of twice 
the thickness of a halfpenny, 1 inch' long and $ inch 
broad, and formed of fine silver. The edge is stamped with 
stars, and 'within the edges are raised dots. One bide is 
marked all over with rai ed tetters s and the oiher on its lower 
and larger moleiv, is filled with raised letters, and at the same 
time exhibits a double moonlike figure. Its value is 7 mace 
5 candarines. 


It.iganne and kodama are denominations by which various 
lumps of silver, without form or fashion, are known, which 
are neither of the same si/e, shape, nor value. The former 
of these, however, are oblong, and the latter roundish, for 
the most part thick, but sometimes, though seldom, flat. 
These pass in trade, but are always weighed in payment 
hom one individual to another, and have a dull leaden 
appearance. 

Seui is a denomination applied to pieces of copper, brass, 
and Iron coin, which I ear a near resemblance to our old 
farthings. They di It’er in sl/e, value, and external appear¬ 
ance, but are always cast, and have a square hole In the 
middle, bv means of which they may be strung together; and 
likewise nave always broad edges. Of these are currunf, 
S)umon sent, of the value of 4 common seni, made of brass, 
and almo%t as broad as a halfpenny, but thin. The common 
sen! an* the si/e of a farthing, ami made of red copper i 
(it) of them = 1 mace. I)oos& seni is «r cast iron com, in 
appearance like the last, of the same si/e and value, but ia so 
brittle that it is easily broken by the hand, or breaks in piece* 
when let fall on the ground. 

Tiie seni Hre stiong 10(1 at a time, or as Is most commonly 
the ca e, On on a rush. The coins m one of the^e parcels are 
seldom all of one sort, hut generally consist of 2, 3, or niojw 
ditlerent kinds ; in this case, the larger ones are strung on 
first, and then follow the smaller; the number diminishing 
in proportion to the mmil>er of large pieies in the parcel, 
which arc of greater valuo than the smaller. 

The schint is a silver piece of 4 ox. 18 dwts. 16 gr«. Trov 
and is 11 ox. fine, which givey its value It. bs. 3d. The namo 
Is Dutch, referring, prob,fitly, to Its -hape, like a boat. 

Weights.— These are the cundarme, mace, tael, catty, and 
picul, thus divided: — 

10 mandarines 1 
10 mate - - 1 
16 taels 
UKJ catties 

The picul = 125 Dutch jwiind*; or 133 1/3 lbs. avoirdupois. 
It K however, said to weigh only 130 lbs. 

Measures. —Th<i revenues of Japan are-estimated by two 
meisurea of rice, the man and koif; the former contain* 
10,000 koilV, each 3,000 bales or bags of rice. 

The long measure is the inc, w hich Is about 4 Chinese cubits 
ortii feet English nearly ; and2J Japanese leagues are com¬ 
puted to b« about 1 Dutch league. — {Milintm’s Orient. Com.) 


inesl fl mace. 

- -l_Jltael. 

- -1 11 catty. 

-J (1 picul. 


NANKEEN, or NANKIN (Gcr. Nanking ; Du. Nankin ga Unnen ; Fr. To tie 
de Nankin i It. Nanquinoj Span. Nanquina ), a species of cotton cloth in extensive use 
* The imports of copper, in 1828, amounted to 11.031 piculs, north 988,035 florins. 
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in this country. It takes its name from Nanking, in China, a European corruption of 
Kyang-ning, the capital of the extensive province of Kyang-nau, where it is principally 
produced, and which also furnishes the greater part of the green teas. In the East, the 
manufacture is wholly confined to China.* The cloth is usually of a yellowish, though 
occasionally it is of a blue colour, and of different degrees of fineness; the broad pieces 
called “ the Company’s nankeens,” are generally of a better quality than the narrow 
ones, and are most esteemed. We produce imitation nankeens at Manchester and other 
places, but it must be admitted that they are inferior to the Chinese; neither lasting so 
long, nor holding their colour so well. The colour, whether yellow or blue, is given 
to the cloth by dyeing; for though yellow cotton wool be raised in the East, the cloth 
made from it is too glaring. The nankeens brought to England come under the general 
denomination of piece goods. They are mostly made into trowsers and waistcoats for 
gentlemen's wear during summer, ladies’ pelisses, &c. In some of the more southern 
parts of Europe, the warmer parts of Asia and America, and the British settlements in 
Africa, nankeen is worn by both sexes all the year round, arid constitutes the principal 
article of attire. Latterly, however, tfiey have become unfashionable in this country, 
and their importation has, in consequence, all but ceased. (See article Canton, for an 
account of the imports of Nankeen.) 

NANTES, a large commercial city and sea-port of France, on the Loire, about 34 
miles from its mouth, lat. 47° 13 ; 6 n N., Ion. 1° 32' 44 ;/ W. Population, in 1851, 
96,362. Vessels drawing 18 and 19 feet water come up to Paimbceuf, about 24 miles 
lower down the river ; but no vessel, drawing more than 11 or 12 feet can come up to 
the city, unless at high water a day or two before full and change . 

Entrance to the Loire. — There are 3 entrances to the Loire. The first and most 
generally frequented is between the bank called Le Four and Point Croisic: there is a 
second between Le Four and the hank called La Banche; and the third, which in 
southerly winds is much resorted to, between the lajttcrand the rocks called La Couronne, 
Th& navigation, which is naturally rather difficult, has been much facilitated by the 
erection of Iight-housc3 and beacons. Of the former, one has been recently constructed on 
the north part of Le Four, about a league from Croisic, in lat. 47° 17' 53" N., Ion. 2° 38' 3" W. It is hG 
feet high. The light is a revolving one ; the flash, which continues for 7 seconds, being succeeded by ;t 
dark interval of 53 seconds. Two light-houses', called the Aignillon lights, stand on the* north side of 
the river, near Its mouth ; the lower light, adjoining Paint dr Levi, bring in lat. 47° 14' 33" N., Ion. 2° 
l,y 46" W. The light is fixed, and is 111 feet above the level of t e sea. The upper Aiguillon light, 
situated about a mile N. 31° B. from the lower, Is 127 feet high ; it also is a fixed light, varied, however, 
by a flash every 3 minutes. A beacon tower,called the Turk, is erected on the southernmost extremity 
of Lit Blanche; the course for vessels entering between it and La Couronne, Is to bring the Aiguillon 
lights in one. The depth of water on the liar at the month of the river varies from 2 to 2% fathoms. 
At springs the rise is 14, and at neaps 7 or 8 feet. High wattr at full and change hours. 

Trade. , §*c. — Ilcr situation renders Nantes the emporium of all the rich and exten¬ 
sive country traversed by the Loire, so that she has a pretty considerable import and 
export trade, particularly with the West Indies. The exports consist of all sorts of 
French produce, but principally of brandy, wine and vinegar, silk, woollen and linen 
goods, refined sugar, wheat, rye, biscuits, &c. The'principal imports are sugar, coffee, 
and other colonial products, cotton, indigo, timber, hemp, &c. Nantes is a considerable 
entrepdt for the commerce of salt, large quantities being made in the department, prin¬ 
cipally at Noirmutiers and Croisic. Duiing the time that the slave trade was car¬ 
ried on, Nantes was more extensively engaged in it than any other French port. 

The customs duties of Nantes, exclusive of those on salt, produced in 1851, 10,817,000 
fr. ; she being in this respect inferior only to Marseilles, Havre, and Bordeaux. There 
belonged to the port, ex river craft, coasters, and steamers, on the 31st December, 1851, 
5G9 ships of the agg. burden of 68,121 tons. 


* Pilotage.—VenteU under 80 tom Iif French or nssimil.-iled 
l.y trraij) are not obliged to take » pilot at sea, hut must ha>e 
on* for the river. The rates, which are fixed by law, arc paid 
by the Jbot from the sea to Vsiinhcruf, and,/Vow thence to Nantes 
for all vessels under 80 tons. Above Hu tons, they are per ton. 
The master of a vessel hound to Puimbn-uf or Nantes has 
merely to give a note to the pilot stating where the pilot hoard, d 
bhn, where he left him.ihe name and draught of water of hi* 
Teasel In EngHth feet. The note will be deposited at the pilot’s 
office, and the nlloingfi be received from the ship’s broker. No 
foreign vessel (however small) can he removrd from one an¬ 
chorage to another, or to or from a uuav, but by a pilot. 

Quarantine —Every ve-sel la bonriled nt St. Naraite, and if 
she has a foul bill of health, or disease on board, is instructed 
where to go. 


Rwr Dure on vessels ascending from Palmlrvitf to Nan tea 
are about 1 j</. per ton. At l’aimbccuf,and liejow it, none are 
levied. 

Average* in the River —If a vessel under sail reuses damage 
to another that is properly moored, she inukt pay all the <x- 
penses of repairs j if to a vessel at single anchor (unless Inien- 
lionallv done) or under sail, the expense of the repidts of both 
are added together, and each pays a moiety. The same rule is 
enforced if damage be caused by one vessel properly moored 
driving on board another in the same situation ; hut if either 
were riding at single anchor, the one properly moored is in¬ 
demnified; If both were at single anchor, both bear the loss 


Monies, Weights, and Measures same ns the rest of France. — (See Bordeaux.) 

Tares. — 2| per cent, on coffee in hags ; real on ditto in hhds., casks. &c.; 6 per ernt. on cottons ; real 
on indigo ; 17 |>er cent, on Brazil muscovado sugar, 19 per cent, on Martinique and Guadaloupe ditto, 
13 per cent, on ditto clayed. ^ 


* It was stated .in the first edition of this work, on authority which should not have been trusted to, that 
the manufacture of nankeen was carried to great perfectionin the East Indies ; but, in point of fact, the 
manufacture is wholly unknown everywhere in the East except Chiua. 
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NAPLES, a large city and sea-port in the south of Italy, the capital of the king¬ 
dom of the same name, the light-house being in lat. 40° 50 7 12" N., long. 14° 14' 15" 
E. Population, in 1851, 416,475. Naples is well situated for commerce; but the 
policy of the government has hitherto been most unfavourable to its growth, and hfs 
confined it within comparatively narrow limits. 


Harbour — The bay of Naples Is "spacious, and 1. celebrated 
for its picturesque views. The harbour is formed by a mole, 
built nearly in the form of the letter L, having a lighthouse 
on its elbow. Within the mole there is from«3 to 4 fathoms 
water, the ground being soft. The water In the bay Is deep, 
and there is no bar: it fs, however, a good deal exposed to the 
seuth-westerlv winds ; and to guard against their effects, 
vessels lying in the bay moor with open hawse In that direc 
tion. There is no obligation to take a pilot on hoard, hut it is 
usual to take one the first time that a ship anchors within the 
mole. The lighthouse has a revolving light. The jteriod of 
revolution is 2 minutes, during the first of which the full 
strength of the light is continued, and during the second 
minute its brilliancy rapidly decreases. The height of the light 
is Hi I feet above the sea, and it Is visible at the distance of 18 
or 20 miles. At the extremity of the mole is a low fixed light 
to guide vessels round its head. 

Money. — Accounts are kept at Naples in ducati ill regno of 
lOOgrani. According to the new monetary system introduced 
in 1818, tire unit of coins is the silver durat=3«. 6*2d. sterling. 
The ducat — 10 carllni; and there are coins of 1, 2, fi, and i 2 
cariini in proportion. Coins of a less value than 1 carlino are 


in copper. The smallest gold piece la the oncetta ss 10a. 3\d. 
sterling. 

Wef/fhU and Meaturet. — The commercial welghta are the 
cantarn and rottolo. Tho cantato groiso = 100 rattoli = 196* 
lbs, avoir(iupols=89 , l'>.'5 kilog. = IS l lbs. of Hamburgh 180*1 
lbs. of A msterdam. The cantaro pfceolo=106 lbs. avoirdupois 
= 48 kllog. 

In dry measure, the carro of com contains 36 tomoll. The 
tomolo = 1*43 Winch, hush. 

In wine measure, the carro. is divided Into X bottl, or 24 
bartlli, or 1,140 carafFe. The carro = 264 English wine gal* 
Ions. The regular pipe of wine or brandy = 132 English gal - 
Ions. 

In oil measure, the snlma Is divided Into 16 staje, 256 
quavtl, or |„53G tnUurette. 'The salma at Naples = 42i En¬ 
glish wine gallons: nt (iallipoll it u from 3 to.4 jar cent, less, 
at Hari it is a little larger. 

In long measure, the canna Is divided into 8 paimi, or 96 
on vie, and is = 6 feet 11 indies English. Hence the palmo=t 
10*38 English inches. 

Eleven saline are allowed to a ship's last— (Xelkenb richer ; 
Kelly.) „ 


Exports and Imports. —The exports principally consist of the products of the adja- 
cent country. Of these, silk is the most important. Olive oil is also a most important 
article ; but it is principally supplied by Gallipoli, a town in tho Terra d’Otranto, 
whence it is commonly called Gallipoli oil. The entire exports of oil from the 
kingdom of Naples have been estimated at about 200,000 salme, or 36,333 tuns, a 
year, which, taking its mean value when exported at 21/. per tun, is equivalent to 
the annual sum of 762,093/. — (See Olive Oil.) The other,articles of export are 
wool, wine, brandy, dried fruits, red and white argol, tallow, liquorice, gloves, madder, 
hemp, linseed, cream of tartar, bones, lamb and kid skins, oak and chesnut staves, 
rags, saffron, &c. There is a great variety in the Neapolitan wines. The mqst 
esteemed is the lacrima Christ! , a red luscious wine, better known in England by 
name than in reality, the first growths being confined to a small quantity only, which 
is chiefly reserved for the royal cellars. There are, however, large quantities of 
second-rate wines produced in the vicinity of Naples, such as those of Pozzuoli, Ischia, 
Nola, Sec., which are sold under the name of lacrima Christi, and are largely exported. 
Several parts of Calabria produce sweet wines of superior quality. ( Henderson's 
Ancient and Modern Whies, p. 239.) The price of wine at Naples depends entirely on 


Account of the Quantitie* of tho principal Articles exported from the Port of Naples in 1848, 1819, 

1850. and 1851. 



- 


Neapolitan Weights and Measures. 


English Weights and Measures. 1 

Articles. 














1848. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 


1848. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 


4 rguU 

Cream of Tartar 

. 

can tars 

839 

1,475 

801 1 

15,6401 

tons 

73 

129 

. 7i 1 

1,360 



9,202 

16.013 

12,118 S 


805 


1,188 J 

4 imonds - 



1,393 

1,308 

1,163 

1,350 


lit 

114 

106 

119 

tni<ii>o*l - 



407 

264 

174 

680 


36 

23 

15 

60 

Hones 



4,261 

13,800 

14,200 

13,150 


373 

1,162 

1,242 

1,1.50 

Bone shavings 


— 

2.139 

2,767 

2,956 

3,817 


187 

242 

* 259 

334 

Brandy 


casks 

600 

1,222 

51 

14 

-asks 

600 

1,222 

&4 

14 

Casks, empty 


No. 

2,7 2 r » 

6,460 

5,826 

*4,330 

No. 

2,725 

5,460 

6,826 

4,330 

Staves - 



7,571 

18,610 

10,978 

12,706 


7,571 

18,610 

10,978 

12,706 

'oral 


cantars 

177 

428 

2.’>5 

86 

tons 

15 

37 

22 

8 

f loot's 


— 

r oo 

415 

514 

339 

— 

26 

36 

45 

30 

Hemp 


— 

3,877 

4,921 

3,4 10 

3,623. 


339 

430 

298 

517 

Hoops 


bundles 

7,010 

10,070 

5,80.4 

2,547 

bundles 

7,040 

10,070 

6,805 

Trusses 

3,743 

2.547 

Tons 

633 

Hay and straw 


trusses 

f<'ant. 1 
l 8,320 

Trusses. 

2S5 

Cant. 

3 743 

} 7,230 

ions 

725 

/Trusses 
\ 285 

Essence of orange 


cantars 

67 

223 

Cks.437 

^ks.394 


6 

19 

Cke.457 

Iks .394 

(Hoves, leather 


do*, pairs 
cantars 

31,177 

32,317 

43,913 

51,828 


31,177 

32,347 

43,913 

31,228 



76 

VG8 

105 

124 


6 

23 

9 


l.lquorlce - 


— 

8,361 

11,478 

9,427 

12,006 


732 

1,00-1 

833 

1,050 

Macaroni • 



2,115 

4,990 

7,318 

4,593 


185 

437 

640 


VI adder root 



13,322 

14,236 

14,3ol 

12,174 


1,165 

1,244 

1.251 

1,065 

ground - 




1,862 

416 




163 

37 

Nuts and walnuts 



1,725 

8.527 

1,293 

2,773 


101 

204 

113 

*•243 

Oil 




3,788 

7,310 

4,984 



331 

642 

[ 436 

I’ot.ish 



1,619 

1,407 

2,002 

1,380 


144 

120 

175 

121 

Silk, raw - 


— 

812 

969 

2,057 1 

2,290 { 


71 

85 

1801 

dyed 


-Su 

379 

G75 

* -1 


33 

56 

- -j 

201 

waste 


— • 

73 

91 

98 

52 


6 

8 

' 9 

5 

Skins, lamb and kid 



710 

2,226 

2,245 

2,144 


C* 

195 

196 

188 

other kinds 


No. 

17,688 

43,785 

13,583 


No. 

17,688 

43,785 

13,583 

Soap, soft - 
Sdffra* - 


cantars 

3 

84 

' 30 

31 

cwts. 

6 

43 

52 

1 3 




45 

45 

36 

tons 


4>» 

4 

* 3 

Shumab • 




617 

319 

138 



64 

28 

12 

Tallow 



5,192 

4,321 

3,636 

4,605 


504 

378 

322 

403 

Tiles, paving 


No. 

.31,701 

102,352 

398,(,00 

610,630 

. No. 

331,300 

102,352 

398,600 

Tinder 


cantars 

72 

131 

67 

101. 

tons 

6 

I 14 

6 

9 

Wino 


casks 

860 

257 

3f!5 

33! 


860 

1 257 

363 

031 

in bottles 


bottles 

2,996 

1 16,599 

6,346- 

12,170 


2,996 

16,599 . 

6»MG : 

12,170 

Wool 


centals 

1,889 

! 4,062 

2,157 

1,781 


165 

1 355 

187 

1.56 

w aste - 


— 

6,653 

7,180 

6,119 

7,852 


498 

.628 

520 

687 

Woollen caps 


do/en 

6,348 

2,004 

1,112 

6,268 


6,348 

2,064 

Mis 

5,968 

Tons 

10.50U 

Wheat - 


cantars 

" * 

* - 

33,668 

120,102 

_ 

- ' 

• I 

tarara 
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the abundance of the vintage ; only a small quantity comes to England. The imports 
consist principally of English cottons and cotton twist, hardware, iron and tin, wool- 
lens, sugar, coffee, indigo, spices, &c. Naples is a good market for pilchards, and it 
requires a large supply of dried and barrelled cod. 

Acount of the Total Value of Exports from the Continental States of the Two Sicilies, by Land and bjr 
Sea, tn National and Foreign Vessels, in each Vear from 1840 to 1850, both inclusive. 



■■HI 

By Sea.' 

. 


Yon. 

■jgfifH 

In National 
Vessels. 

In Foreign 
• Vessel!. 

Total. 

1810 - 
1811 - 
1812 - 
1843 - 
1841 - 

1843 - 

1846 - 

1847 - 

1818 - 
1819 • 

1860 - 


. Ducalt. 
461,695 
726,337 
362,168 
385,679 
298,890 
275,961 
276,606 
367,900 
262,700 
251,546 
429,823 

Ducats. 
7,229,239 
7,352,093 
9,524,304 
7,326,160 
6,844,370 
9,984,761 
11,176,154 
8,571,310 
6,503,595 
8,561,960 
| 9,489,948 

Ducats. 

4,037.278 

.6,528,616 

3,989,852 

2,644,298 

2,828,156 

2,441,927 

2. *97,321 
3,143,556 
3,164,383 
4,962,591 
4,840,029 

Ducati. 
11,728,112 
13,607,016 
13,876,324 
10,366,137 
9,971,416 
13,702,639 
14,350,084 
12,102,766 
9,930,678 
13,776,0 )6 

14,700.4 20 

£ 

1,954,685 

2,267,841 

2,312,720 

1,725,866 
1,661,903 
2,283.773 
2,391,681 
2,017,128 
1,635,113 
2,296,016 
2,460,070 


Account of theuQuantitics of the principal Articles imported into the Port of Naples in each Year from 
1848 to 1851, both inclusive. 


Articles. 

Neapolitan Weights andMeasures. 

r 

English Weights and Measures. J 

1818. 

1849. 

1860. 

1851. 


1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Alum 


cantars 

143 

596 

325 

449 

tons 

1- 

5V 

28 

39 

Blanket* 


cane* 

285 

499 

696 

72,612 

yards 

662 

1,143 

1,361 

168,176 

Brass . 


cantars 

49* 

1,013 

591 

3,183 

tons 

41 

91 

52 

278 

Cotton, raw 


— 

5,527 


466 

. 261 

—. 

41V 


40 

23 

twin 


— 

10,30-' 

74,267 

21,0.31 

.12,011 

w. 

1,426 

6,198 

«.io; 

2,801 

stuff's 


canci 

178,851 

387,331 

355,961 

453,384 

yards 

117,316 

887,63.1 

816,7 12 

1,039,007 

velvet 


— 

8,418 

15,807 

.35,312 

42,168 

— 

18,74V 

11*1,974 

80,925 

97,32 i 

muslin 



234,239 

143,746 

328,095 

361,941 

— 


1,016,917 

751,879 

1,075.272 

various 


cantars 

2,285 

615 

281 

91V 

tons 

208 

51 

26 

SI 

Cassia 11 tinea 


— 

L' 

80 

76 

127 

— 

1 


7 

11 

Cinnamon 



.-ft» 

36 

50 

81 



3 

4 


Coiree - 



10,507 

9,197 

11,937 

13,727 


921 

805 

1,00( 

1,201 

Cocoa - 



1,304 

1,116 

8lo 

771 


116 

123 

72 

OK 

Cochineal 



6 V 


78 

118 


6 



10 



— 

1,918 

4,610 

2.3UI 

841 

— 

167 

403 

201 

71 

Coal* 


ton* 

44,37 V 

37,869 

18,206 

25,816 

— 

44,372 

37,869 

18,206 

25,81< 

Earthenware 


cantars 

472 

838 

1,321 

1,927 

_ 

41 

73 

Ilf. 

16' 

Fish, cod 



33,18; 

75,14V 

72,700 

9o,257 


2,157 

6,574 

6,36! 

7,897 

herrings 


cask' 

1,763 

4,998 

3,039 

3,191 

casks 

1,753 

4,998 

3,03'* 

3,191 

stock 


cantars 

19,69- 

19,28 V 

11,001. 

17,832 

tons 

1,268 

1,687 

965 

1,561 

pilchards 


ca«k« 

14,175 

6,297 

17,213 

18,668 

casks, 

14,173 

6,297 

17,213 

18,«6‘ 

Glass 


cantar> 

1,38: 

1,708 

2,427 

3,118 

tons 

12. 

14V 

212 

275 

1 Hard wore, lstclnss 

— 

2!i 

95 

109 

178 


2 

8 

10 

It. 

2nd and 3rd class 

_ 

1,589 

3,387 

3,678 

7,602 


130 

r 296 

322 

G6t 

Hides • 


number 

213,887 

285,093 

228,356 

257,159 

No. 

213,887 

285,693 

228,359 

257,159 

dressed 


cantors 

556 

771 

990 

1,124 

tons 

49 

67 

St, 

98 

Iron 


— 

41,987 

G8,57; 

55,860 

65,141 

_ 

5,966 

6,000 

4,88s 

5,7<*i 

bluet 




4,238 

3.027 

3,911 



37 (. 

265 

315 

pig - 



3,562 

13,1,57 

11,80.- 

1 1,102 


487 

1,195 

984 

1,260 

wire 



1,314 

1,902 

1,519 

2,791 


115 

167 

8 33 

241 

wrought 



1,97V 

4,917 

3,668 

4,7 IV 


173 

437 

32o 

415 

Indigo - 


— 

1,078 

1 t .VjO 

1,212 

1,871 


94 

131 

106 

161 

Linen, cloth 


canes 

28,356 

39,869 

52,702 

01,082 

yards 

06,17 1 

91,368 

120,635 

146,8 -.7 



cantars 

184 

838 

1,097 

2,170 


. 16 

73 

96 

190 

Lead 


— 

13,346 

10,727 

2,131 

5,653 


1,168 

93 9 

213 

495 

Logwood 



4,001 

3,833 

8,311 

10 llh 


350 

336 

720 

885 

Mahogany, Sic. 



2,895 

2,730 

3,765 

6,657 


252 

239 

329 

58: 

Mill nery 



33 

46 

68 



J 3 

4 

6 





3,368 

801 

4,218 

6,196 


295 

7o 

384 

512 

Fitch 



1,096 

2,869 

3,726 

6,171 


91 

251 

326 

511 



— 

201 

604 

518 

625 

5— 

18 

41 

48 

55 



casks 

391 

6t>() 

424 

461 

casks 

391 

560 

42* 

46! 

in hollies 


bottles 

476 

80 

451 

619 

bottles 

476 

80 

451 

6I‘> 



cantars 

69 


128 

- 237 

tons 

5, 

9 

10 

21 

Solder * 


__ 


2,55, 

21,030 




223 

2,103 


Steel 



" 1,367 

4,720 

3,21V 

3,706 


120i 

4«3 

281 

324 



_ 

47,553 

60,261 

71,165 

83,13'* 

_ 

4,1601 

5,272 

6,22.5 

7,27/ 



casks 

600 

661 

920 

. 1.069 

casks 

500 

661 

920 

1,061, 

Tar 


— 

2,220 

391 

2,770 

3,760 

— 

2,220 

391 

2,770 

3,76t. 

IVa 


c smart; 

13 

‘ 19 

12 

14 

tons 


2 

1, 


Fin 


_ i 

575 


523 

651 

_ . 

50 


46 

57 

plates 



1,810 

1,162 




158 

102 



Timber, In spars 


*No. 

34,588 

30,580 



No. 

34,588 

50,580 



Wool - 


cantars 

807 

601 



.tons 

71 

62 



Woollen slufTs 


cones 

63,319 

387,331 

116,333 


yards 

147,744 

887,635 

266,591 


cloth, broad 

— 

7,784 

14,597 

9,468 

16,182 

— 

18,150 

33,451 

21,697 

37,086 





727 

816 




1,666 

J,87v 

kerseymeres 

_ 

3,118 

15,877 



— 

7,973 

36,385 




cantars 

2,316, 

3,788 

’ 2,730 


tons 

203 

336 

*839 


Wine, in bottlee 

bottles 

16,992 

18,161 

29,910 

33,118 

bottles 

16,992 

18,161 

29,940 

33,141 

in casks • 

casks 

1,705 

1,980 

1,918 

2,911 

casks 

1,705 

• :, 2 «o 

1,948 

2,911 

Whalebone 

cantars 

58 

’ 118 

112 


tons 

V 

10 

12 




_ 

649 

1,774 




56 

J36 



|/.tnr .« 


— 

1 ,Vtlv 

29. 

382 

495 

— ' 

105 

81 

33 

43 


Trade with U. Kingdom .—The value of the exports of British produce from the U. K. 
to Naples has greatly increased since 1848. It amounted in the latter -year to 695,666/., 
in 1851 it had risen to 1,266,211/., but declined in 1852 to 911,658/. It is, however, 
believed that this decline will be but temporary. The exports consist of cotton stuffs 
and yarn (by far the largest article), woollen and linen manufactures, hardware and 
cutlery, iron and steel, coal, brass and copper manufactures, pilchards, &c. ^ 
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Our imports from Naples consist of olive oil, brimstone, silk, cream of tartar, lemon 
juice, wine (mostly marsala from Sicily), madder, shumac, liquorice juice and paste, 
argol, and a variety of other articles. 

Account of the Numbers, Tonnage, and Crews of the Vessels of each Nation, Cleared at Porta in the 
Continental States of the Two Sicilies, in 1848, 1845), and 1850. 


Flags. . 

1848. 

1849. 

] 1850. | 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Toft*. 

Crew*. 

Austrian . 
American - « 

Hamburg - 
Hanoverian 

Belgian 

Danish 

French 

Greek 

British 

Ionian 

Lucehese 

Jerusalem . 
Norwegian 

Swedish 

Dutch 

Oldenburg 

Prussian 

Roman 

Russian 

Sardinian - 
Spanish 

Tu-can 

Tunisian 

Ollier Notions 

124 

1 

1 

2 

2 

38 

9 

238 

20 

17 

1 

2 

2 

63 

2 

67 

2 

26 

1 

7,023 

1*7 

87 

354 

207 

8,9.53 

990 

56,314 

557 

4,003 

270 

194 

402 

3,116 

402 

15,658 

168 

•2,778 

76’ 

772 

ii 

8 

21 

20 

950 

74 

2,683 

112 

207 

’ 11 

19 

26 

420 

26 

1,838 

16 

222 

9 

61 

2 

5 

29 

8 

215 

14 

20 

9 

59 

10 

as 

9 

26 

1 

3 

5,145 

892 

910 
788 
3,607 
1,4 33 
49,975 

7 48 

6,136 

l,65t 

2.7 47 
3,897 
5.221 
4,000 
2,'J-> 4 

74 

11» 

No 

returns. 

105 

8 

1 

3 

3 

45 

13 

228 

11 

1 

1 

12 

21 

1 

2 

33 

12 

121 

8 

29 

8,878 

3,027 

54 

551 

394 

9,906 

904 

38,907 

4 40 
94 

too 

9,795 

4,029 

150 

465 

3,013 

4,620 

21,492 

557 

3,119 

No 

return*. 

f Foreign 

60S 

104229 : 

41.5 

541 

87,211 

. 

661 

103,505 


Total J Na,lonaI 

1,611 

1 156.970 

1 1,857 

2,010 

157,671 

- 

2,23 1 

211,7 /6 


L Total - J 

2,219 

' 239.199 1 

1 22.282 

2,581 

214,915 


2.S95 

1 315,231 



Shipping, Port Charges, Sfc —The charges of a public nature 
on h national ship of 300 ton-. burden entering and clearing 
out from the port of Naples, are as under ! — 


On mt, ring. — For expediting 

(Equal to 5*. 8<i. sterling.) 

On l!H iring out. Expediting 

Jiill of health - 
Tonnage duty at 1 grains po 


• 1 up 

- 1 00 

♦ I V0 
- 12 0 


(Equal to about ’ll. 9#. dtf. sterling.) D. 11 K0 


Charges on 
Oil ait i ring. - 


i foreign ship of 300 tons 

Expediting 
Stamp « 


burden i — 


- 0 55 

- (5 CO 

- 0 14 


(Equal to about It. <ls. Id. sterling.) 


D. 7 29 


some Italian poit, or at Malta, the latter being In free vrati<{u« 
with Naples. Vessels from the Ionian Islands are subject to a 
quarantine of 20 days. No foul lazaretto exists at Naples; 
but at Nikita th.re is a lazaretto of expurgation for vessels from 
suspicious or endangered districts or territories. Ve.sel* from 
infected places usually go to Leghorn or Genoa, where they 
may unload in a lazaretto sporio. The fee* charged on ship* 
performing quarantine are heavy. No distinction i» made 
between national and foreign bottoms. 

Deckers, Commission, S,c. — No person can legally art as a 
broker unless authorised by government. AII patented brokers 
are obliged, by way of security, to hold fhmlcd property pro¬ 
ducing 600 ducats of “ rente,’' or a dividend of 83/. fi«. fid. 
sterling. Many persons, however, art as brokers without being 
patented, but no contract made by them is admitted in a com t 
of law. Any person may set up as a merchant, by giving dm 
notice to tile Camera dt Commercio. 


On charing out. —• Passport 

Expediting 


I’ort officers - - - - 0 

Registering papers - - - l> 

Tonnage duty at 10 grains per ton 120 


(Equal to about 21/. 1 7s. 1 id. kittling.) D. 131 11 

Custom-house Regulations. — Masters of merchantmen arc 
bound, uitldn 24 hours of their art iv.d, to furnish the Custom¬ 
house with ft general inintlest of their cargoes, piovisions, 
anil .stores; and the master, when consignee,or the consignee*, 
are bound, within 48 hours after the ;u rival of the ship, to send 
in u declaration or manifest in detail, of all goods on Ixiinl. 
Should the consignees omit to render the manltrst in dotall 
within 48 hours, they are subjected to a line of 30 per cent, 
upon iho non-.specttied articles. 

This declaration or manifest cannot be corrected after the 
18 hours are elapsi d; and the master or consignee is liable to a 
lino of 30 ducats for every package erroneously declared. This, 
however, U usually remitted, unless there be suspicion or 
fr uul, upon application to the director general of the customs. 
Tlio importation of gunpowder, tobacco, and salt, though 
they inay lie for the shin's use, 1* strictly prohibited. When 
such articles are on board the exact quantity of each on hand 
must be specified In the manifest; and on the vessel receiving 
pratique they ate taken to (he cuslotn-hoube, anil kept till her 
departure, when they are restored to her. The slightest de¬ 
viation from tho rule* with respect to these sirth lo* subjects 
them, and sometimes the vessel also, to confiscation, and the 
master to a hoavy fine. 

Quarantine Regulations. —The free adtr.is ion, conditional 
ret option, or absolute refusal of a ve-.se! arriving at the port is 
determined by the wholesome or unwholesome character of the 
place from which she comes. The place may be, 1. Infected. 
2. Suspicion*. 3. Endangerqg, Or, I. be« tire. In the first 
case, the vessel Is rtjhstd altogether; in 'he 2d, she is Admitted 
on along quarantine; in the 3d, she is nceived on a short 
quarantine; in the 4th, she is allowed free pratique. If the 
vessel be a ship of war, her quarantine Is performed in the flay 
of Naples; the daw of her p.m>ag_> being allowed in the cal¬ 
culation t if a merchantman, quarantine is performed at Nisita, 
on Island about 8 mile* from Naples. It commences Lent the 
day of her arrival, if in ballast, or lo'idod w|ih unsusceptible 
merchandise; if otherwise, from the day of the ilj. charge of 
her cargo. Venecia from Great flritain oi the N. of Europe 
arc suhjlct to a quarantine of 8 days; but If they 'ouch by the 
way at any port in 8|>aln or Barbary, the quarantine Is length¬ 
ened to 14 uaya: provided, however, they have dean bills of 
health they may wholly avoid the quarantine by touching At 


- 3 per cent. 


- ,4 


Rates of Commission and Charges established by the Men hunts 
at Naples. 

Commission on sales of fish - - 

l>o. on manufactures of all kinds - 
Do. on all other goods 
l)o. on goods purchased - • 

Do. on receiving and forwarding - 
Do. on attempting sales - • - - » 

Do. on re-sale of goods for tho same account 
on which a purchasing commission has been 
charged - - - - - - 1) 

Do on i bartering vessels, or procuring charters 3 
Do. on collecting freights on chaiteied ships - 2 
Do. on ships both inward* and outward* - 4 

Da. on advances on Jotters of credit . - 1 

Do. on effecting Insurances • • -A 

Do. on negotiating bill* - • • - X 

Do. on receiving and pas Ing or n milling - X 

Del credere on sales - - . .2 

Do. on purchase of oil, not exceeding 3 months - J 
Do. do. do., not exceeding G do. - 2 
Do. per uinterwi iters - - - -A 

Tares usu illy a l'oweil by the Custom -house at Naples 
leading .u tides of importalion : — 

Sugar in hogshead* 

Do. in boxes or barrels 
I)o. in Brazil chests 
Do. in bags. - 
Loaves, in casks ... 

Do extra for paper and strings 
Indigo 


n tins 


- 12 per cent. 

- U — 

- 18 to 20 per cent. 

• 6 rottoli. 

• real tare. 

• it per cent. 

• real t ire. 

- 12 rottoli. 

- 10 per cent. 

- V to 3 per cent, 

- I per cent. 

- real tare. 

- 3 rottoli. 


Tin, in barrels, each - - 
Alum, in casks - • • 

4Vax, real tare and extra 
Cod and stock -fish 
Coffee, in cask* - - 

I)o. in hags, each 
Popper, do. • 

Pimento, do. ... 

Cocoa, do. - * 

Cocoa, in casks ... 

Cassia iignea, cochineal, and bark 
Insurance — There are 4 or & companies for the Insurance 
of ships, and 1 for lives. Their terms arifr generally higher 
than those of similar establishment* in London. Douses are 
never insured at Naples, their construction rendering fire* very 
rare. The companies are established by royal Authority, the 
shareholders being only liable for the amount of their shares. 

Dunking. — The principal merchants of Nnplys are all, more 
or less, bonkers, inasmuch as they advance money on letter*of 
credit, and deal in foreign exchanges, and other financial 
operations. But the only banking establishment' at present in 
existence is the flank of the Two Sicilies* founded, pygovntf* 


- 3 do. 2 ad. B per cent. 
• for dust, real tare. 

- real tare. 
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nitwit, and guaranteed by the possession of landed property. It MMI Important entrepot. But in consequence of injudidmia 
In not a bank for tbe liaue of notes on credit, like the Bank of regulations no goods have been carried to It except those 
England, but for tneir Issue on deposits, somewhat on the nrln- destined for home consumption. In this respect, however, 
dole of the Bank of Hamburg. Government makes all it* a considerable change may now be anticipated, 
payment* by means of notes or orders on the bank ; and they Credit, <$«• — Goods are universally sold at long credits, 
are issued to individuals for whatever sums they desire, on their mostly from 4 to 8 months; and for manufactured goods, some, 
paying an equivalent sum of money to the bank. These notes times longer. On sales of indigo, flrom 12 to 18 months’ credit 
or orders form a considerable part of the circulating medium is giren. Discount for ready money it at the rate of 6 per 
of Naples; they are paid in cash on demand. cent, per annum. Merchants are arranged by the Chamber 

Government has also established a discount office, where of Commerce into 5 different classes; and a G months’ credit 
Mils, Indorsed by 2 persons of good credit, and not at more U giren at the Custom-house for duties, to the extent of 60,000, 
than 3 months’ Ante, are discounted at 4 per cent. 40,000, 30,000, 20,000, and 13,000 ducats, to individuals, ac- 

So large a city as Naples, and so advantageously situated for cording to the class in which they happen to be enrolled. But 
the commerce with the Black Sea, the Levant, Greece, Spain, this is of little importance. Unless tne transactions of a iner- 
Northern Italy, Northern Africa, See., would, had it been al- chant be very limited indeed, the duties he has to pay amount 
fowed to avail itself of its .natural advantages, have become a to much more than the credit he is allowed. 

Commercial Policy. — The policy of the Neapolitan government with respect to 
commerce was for a lengthened period the most objectionable that can well be imagined. 
Articles, whether of import or of export, were burdened, alike, with oppressive duties 
and restrictions; and even the warehousing of foreign goods could hardly be said to be 
permitted. Of late, however, we are glad to observe, the administration appears to 
have become alive to the injurious influence of this felo de se system, and has given its 
sanction to several measures of a comparatively liberal character. In proof of this we 
may mention that a treaty of commerce and navigation with this country, bottomed on 
a fair principle of reciprocity, was signed at Naples in the course of this year (1845), 
and that a similar treaty has been entered, into with France. (See Treaties, Commer¬ 
cial.) Several important changes have also been made in the rates of duty in the 
Neapolitan tariff. The export duty on sulphur is wholly to cease from the 1st of January 
next (1846) ; and the 30a. per tun of discriminating duty on olive oil, when exported in 
a foreign ship, over and above the duty of 3/. per tun imposed on it, when exported in 
a native ship, will be put an end to,*in so far at least as our vessels are concerned, by 
the reciprocity treaty referred to above. The export duty on olive oil ought, however, 
to be wholly abolished. Even though Naples enjoyed a monopoly of this valuable 
product, the imposition of a duty is wholly indefensible on any sound principle. But 
whj;n, instead of having a monopoly of the oil trade, the Neapolitans arc exposed to the 
keen competition of the Tuscans, Genoese, Spaniards, &c., the imposition of an export 
duty is in .the last degree impolitic. It depresses that branch of industry which is most 
suitable for the country, and gives a corresponding encouragement to its' extension 
amongst foreigners. The increased duty of 30«. a tun on oil exported in foreign ships 
was, of course, intended to force the employment of native ships : but it has not had, 
and could not rationally be expected to have, any such consequence; its only effect 
being to tempt foreigners to make a corresponding addition to the duties on oil, when 
imported in Neapolitan ships. Such regulations arc never, in fact, productive of any 
thing except injury to those by whom they are enacted. 

The duties on imports have also undergone various modifications. Those on fish 
(of which large quantities are imported from England), sugar, and other colonial 
products, have been reduced fully a half. But we beg to submit in illustration of these 
changes the following statement of the old and new rates of duty on certain articles: — 

OUl duty. New duty. Old Duty. New Bn tv. 

due. e. due. e. due. e . due. c. 

Herrings ... cantor gross 5 51 to 3 0 Cloves ... cantnr 77 O to 30 0 
CodlUh • • • — 67 - 3 20 Nutmegs ... rottolo 1 54 • 0 80 

Cocoa . - — 16 50 - 8 0 Pepper - • - — 8 25 . 7 0 

Colli* • • • — 24 75 - 12 0 l’ilcliards, &c. • - cantor gross 2 47 • 1 20 

Culnuhor, raw - — 35 0 • 24 0 Stockfish - - - — 4 68 . 3 0 

Do. refined - * rottolo 1 12 • 0 70 Sugar of any kind. In powder — 22 0 30 O 

Cinnamon, In sorts . — 1 51 O CO Do. In loaves • — S3 0 - 15 0 

CiiHxl.r lignea, of nny sort - cantar 50 0 30 0 Vanilla - » • — 2 78* 180 

We have no doubt that the beneficial influence of these wise and liberal measures will 
lead to farther changes. The duties on iron, with those on cottons, woollens, and other 
descriptions of manufactured goods, are a great deal too high. These duties were im¬ 
posed partly for the sake of revenue, and partly in the view of encouraging domestic 
manufactures; but they have not accomplished either object. The inordinate extent 
to which they have been carried has made them advantageous only to the smuggler, and 
ruinous to every one else. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? The coast of Naples, 
exclusive of Sicily, stretches from 800 to 1,000 miles ; in many places it is uninhabited, 
while, in a great number of others, the people are not more than half civilised. The 
facilities for smuggling are, therefore, incalculably great; and, combined with the 
inadequate remuneration of the customs’ officers, and the easti with which they are 
corrupted, our only wonder is, not that smuggling is in a thriving state, but that there 
should be any considerable legitimate traffic. The latter, indeed, has been principally 
confined to Naples, where a stricter police is established; for it has not been uncommon 
to And the same articles, in country towns at no great distance from the capital, selling 
for or ^ their cost in it. In a country subjected to a commercial code like that 
which till the present year has existed in Naples, the smuggler is a great public bene¬ 
factor. He is, in fact, the natural enemy of oppressive duties and prohibitions. These 
bring biin into the field, and mnke him put forth all his enterprise and energy : and it 
is fortunate for the best interests of society that he is uniformly victorious over 
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penalties, confiscations, racks, and gibbets; and cannot be defeated otherwise than by 
the adoption of enlarged and liberal principles of commercial policy. 

Of the direct taxes, the most productive is tYiefondiaria, or tax pn rent, producing above 1,000,000/. a 
year. It was imposed during tne French occupation, when it was fixed at 25 per cent, of the sum re¬ 
ceived by the landlord. It was subsequently reduced to 12$ per cent.; and during the current year 
(18-45) it nas been farther reduced to 10 per cent. 

Considering the great natural fertility, varied productions, and advantageous situation of Naples and 
Sicily, it is plain that nothing more than freedom and security are required to render them among the 
richest, most industrious, and flourishing countries of Europe. But, instead of this, the fetters laid upon 
cnmmerco, by depriving the inhabitants of a market for their productions, and, consequently, of the most 
powerful stimulus to industry and invention, have hitherto paralysed all their energies, and immersed 
them in poverty, sloth, and barbarism. It was high time that a different line of policy should bo adopted. 
At Naples, extensive reforms may be undertaken without (which is not always the case elsewhere) en¬ 
dangering any thing either useful or valuable. The foundations of a great and rapid improvement have, 
we believe, been laid. To carry it to its fullest extent government has only to abolish all duties and 
restrictions on exportation, to establish the warehousing system, and to reduce the duties on the im¬ 
portation of manufactures to $ or $ part of their present amount. If it do this, it will add prodigiously 
to its own revenue; at the same time that it will do 10 times more to rouse the dormant energies and to 
augment the wealth of its subjects, than it is possible to do by any other means. 


In compiling thi* article, we have been much Indebted to 
tlie carefully drawn up, and judicious Aiuivert of Mr.Good¬ 
win, British consul, Palermo, to the Circular Qverict, to various 
native works on Naples, and to some valuable private commu¬ 
nication* from Mr. Goodwin and others. We have also looked 
into the works of a good many English and foreign travellers, 
but seldom with much advantage. They are filled with ac¬ 
counts, a thousand times repeated, of antiquities, Vesuvius, the 
churches, theatres, (azznroni, &c. i but few among them com¬ 


municate any information from which any Just Ideas can be 
formed of the state of industry and commerce, the financial 
system of the country, &c. The statistical works of the Neapo¬ 
litans are equally defective. They are overlaid with insignifi¬ 
cant details, while they neglect altogether, or pass slightly 
over, the more important departments. This may arise from 
the jealousy of government; but the English travellers can 
make no such apology tor their defects. 


NAVIGATION LAWS. These laws form an important branch of Maritime Law. 
In this country they arc understood to comprise the various acts that have been passed, 
defining British ships, the way in which such ships are to be manned, the peculiar pri¬ 
vileges enjoyed by them, and the conditions under which foreign ships shall be allowed 
to engage in the trade of the country, either as importers or exporters of commodities, 
or as carriers of commodities from one part of the country to another. 

Sketch of the History and Principles of the Navigation Paws. — The origin of the 
Navigation Laws of England may be traced to the reign of Richard II., or perhaps to 
a still more remote period. But, as no intelligible account of the varying and con¬ 
tradictory enactments framed at so distant an epoch could be compressed within any 
reasonable space, it is sufficient to observe, that, in the reign of Henry VII., two of tho 
leading principles of the navigation law were distinctly recognised, in the prohibition 
of the importation of certain commodities, unless imported in ships belonging to English 
owners, and manned by English seamen. In the early part of the reign of Elizabeth 
(5 Eliz. c. 5.), foreign ships were excluded from our fisheries and coasting trade. The 
republican parliament gave a great extension to the navigation laws, by the act of 1650, 
which prohibited all ships, of all foreign nations whatever, from trading with the plant¬ 
ations in America, without having previously obtained a licence. These acts were, how¬ 
ever, rather intended to regulate the trade between the different ports and dependencies 
of the empire, than to regulate our intercourse with foreigners. But in the following 
year (9th of October, 1651) the republican parliament passed the famous Act of Navi¬ 
gation. This act had a double object. It was intended not only to promote our own 
navigation, but also to strike a decisive blow at the naval power of the Dutch, who then 
engrossed almost the whole carrying trade of the world, and against whom various cir¬ 
cumstances had conspired to incense the English. The act in question declared, that 
no goods or commodities whatever, of the growth, production, or manufacture of Asia, 
Africa, or America, should be imported either into England or Ireland, or any of the 
plantations, except in ships belonging to English subjects, and of which the master and 
the greater number of the crew were also English. Having thus secured the import 
trade of Asia, Africa, and America, to the English ship owners, the act went on to 
secure to them, as far as that was possible, the import trade of Europe. For this pur¬ 
pose, it further enacted, that no goods of the growth, production, or manufacture of any 
country in Europe, should he imported into Great Britain, except in British ships, or 
in such ships as were the real property of the people of the country or place in which the 
goods were produced, or from which they could only be, or most usually were , exported. 
The latter part of the clause was entirely levelled against the Dutch, who had hut little 
native produce to export, and whose ships were principally employed in carrying the 
produce of other countries to foreign markets. Such were the leading provisions of this 
famous act. They were adopted by the regal government which succeeded Cromwell, 
and form the basis of the act of the 12th Car. 2. c. 18., which continued, to a very recent 
period, to be the rule by which our naval intercourse with other countries was mainly 
regulated; and has been pompously designated the Charta Maritima of England ! 

In the statute 12 Car. 2. c. 18., the clause against importing foreign commodities, 
except in British ships, or in ships belonging to the country or place where the goods 
were produced, or from which they were exported, was so mr modified, that the prohi¬ 
bition was made to apply only to the goods of Russia and Turkey, and to certain articles 
since well known in commerce by tlie name of enumerated articles, leave being at the 
same time given to import all other articles in ships of any description. But this modi- 
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fication was of very little importance; inasmuch as the enumerated articles comprised all 
those that were of most importance in commerce, as timber, grain, tar, hemp and flax, 
potashes, wines, spirits, sugar, &c. Parliament seems, however, to have very speedily 
come round to tlie opinion that too much had been done in the way of relaxation ; ana 
in the 14th of Charles II. a supplemental statute was passed, avowedly with the inten¬ 
tion of obviating some evasions of the statute of the preceding year, which it was affirmed 
had been practised by the Hollanders and Germans. This, however, seems to have been 
a mere pretence, to excuse the desire to follow up the blow aimed, by the former statute, 
at the carrying trade of Holland. And such was our jealousy of the naval and com¬ 
mercial greatness of the Dutch, that, in order to cripple it, we did not hesitate totally to 
proscribe all trade with them ; and to prevent the possibility of fraud, or of clandestine 
or indirect intercourse with Holland, we went so far as to include the commerce with 
the Netherlands and Germany in the same proscription. The statute of the 14th Car. 2. 
prohibited all importation from these countries of a long list of enumerated commodities 
under any circumstances, or in any vessels, whether British or foreign, under the penalty 
of seizure and confiscation of the ships and goods. So far as it depended on us, Holland, 
the Netherlands, and Germany were virtually placed without the pale of the commercial 
world 1 And though the extreme rigour of this statute was subsequently modified, its 
principal provisions remained in full force until the late alterations. 

The policy, if not the motives, which dictated these statutes, has met with very general- 
eulogy. It has been said, and by no less an authority than Dr. Smith, that national 
animosity did, in this instance, that which the most deliberate wisdom would have re¬ 
commended. “ When the act of navigation was made,” says he, “though England and 
Holland were not actually at war, the most violent animosity subsisted between the two 
nations. It had begun during the government of thelong parliament, which first framed 
this act, and it broke out soon after in the Dutch wars during that of the Protector and 
of Charles II. It is not impossible, therefore, that some of the regulations of this famous 
act may have proceeded from national animosity. They are as wise, however, as if they 
h*l all been dictated by the most deliberate wisdom. National animosity at that par¬ 
ticular time aimed at the very same object which the most deliberate wisdom would have 
recommended, — the diminution of the naval power of Holland, the only naval power 
which could endanger the security of England. The act of navigation is not favourable 
to foreign commerce , or to the growth of that opulence which can arise from it. The interest 
of a nation in its commercial relations to foreign nations is, like that of a merchant with 
regard to the different people with whom he deals, to buy as cheap and to sell as dear as 
possible. But the act of navigation, by diminishing the number of sellers, must neces¬ 
sarily diminish that of buyers ; and we arc thus likely not only to buy foreign goods 
dearer, but to sell our own cheaper, than if there was a more perfect freedom of trade. 
As defence, however, is of much more importance than opulence, the act of navigation 
is, perhaps, the wisest of all the commercial regulations of England.”— ( Smith's Wealth 
of Nations , p. 204.) 

It may, however, be very fairly doubted, whether, in point of fact, the navigation law 
had the effects here ascribed to it, of weakening the naval power of the Dutch, and of 
increasing that of this kingdom. The Dutch were very powerful at sea for a long 
period after the passing of this act; and it seems natural to conclude, that the decline of 
their maritime preponderance was owing rather to the gradual increase of commerce nnd 
navigation in other countries, and to the disasters and burdens occasioned by the ruinous 
contests the Republic had to sustain with Cromwell, Charles II., and Louis XIV., than 
to the mere exclusion of their merchant vessels from'the ports of England. It is not 
meant to say that this exclusion was altogether without effect. The efforts of the Dutch 
to procure a repeal of the English navigation law show that, in their apprehension, it 
operated injuriously on their commerce.* It is certain, however, that its influence in 
this respect has been greatly over-rated in this country. Excessive taxation , and not our 
navigation law, was the principal cause of the fall of profits, and of the decline of manu¬ 
factures, commerce, and navigation, in Holland. “ I.cs guerres,” says the well-informed 
author of the Commerce de la llollande , “ tcrmin£es par les traites de Nimegue, do ltys- 
wick, d’Utrecht, et enfin la derniere par le traite d’Aix-la-Cbapelle, ont suecessivcment 
oblige la ftepublique de faire usage d’un grand credit, et de faire des emprunts enormes 
pour on soutenir les fraix. Les dettes out surcharges l’etat dY.ne somme immense 
d’interets, qui ne pouvoient ctre payes que par tine augmentation excessive d'impvts, dont 
il a fallu' fyire porter la plus forte partie par les consommations dans un.pays qui n’a 
qu’un territoire extremement l>orn6, et par consequent par l’industrie. II a done fallu 
faire ench£rir infiniment la main-d’ccuvre, Cette chcrte de la main-d’ceuvre a non seule- 
ment restraint presque toutesorte dc.fabrique et d’industrie a la consommation iuterieure, 

* In the treaty of Breda, agreed upon in lf>07, between the States General and Charles II., the latter 
undertook to procure the repeal of the navigation law. But the subject was never agitated in eithci 
house of parliament. 
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mais die a cncoro porte uh coup bien sensible ail commerce de fret, partie acccssoire et 
la plus precicusc du commerce d’economic: car cette chcrte a rendu la construction plus 
chore, ct augments lo prix dc tous les onvrages qui tiennent a la navigation, mcme de 
tous les onvrages dcs ports et des magasins, II n’efcoit pas possible que 1 augmentatioa 
du prix de la main-d’oeuvre ne donnat, malgre tous les efforts de Tecoiiomie Hollandoise, 
un avantage sensible aux autres nations qui voudroient se livrer au commerce d'econoniie 
ct a celui de fret/’—(Tome ii. p. 211.) 

This extract, which might, were it necessary, be coiroboratcd by others to the same 
effect from all the best Dutch writers, show that it is not to our navigation law, nor to 
the restrictive regulations of other foreign powers, but to the abuse of the funding 
system, and the excess of taxation, that the decline of the commercial greatness and 
maritime power of Holland was really owing. Neither does it appear that the opinion 
maintained hy Dr. Smith and others, that the navigation law had a powerful influence 
in augmenting the naval power of this country, rests on any better foundation. The 
taste of the nation for naval enterprise had been awakened, the navy had become 
exceedingly formidable, and Blake had achieved his victories, before the enactment of 
this famous law. So far, indeed, is it from being certain that the Navigation Act had, in 
this respect, the effect commonly ascribed to it, that there are good grounds for thinking 
it had a precisely opposite effect, and that it operated rather to diminish than to increase 
our mercantile navy. It is stated in Roger Coke’s Treatise on Trade , published iu 
1671 (p. 36.), that this act, hy lessening the resort of strangers to our ports, had a 
most injurious effect on our commerce; and he further states that wodiad lost, within 
2 years of the passing of the act of 1650, the greater part of the Baltic and Green¬ 
land trades. — (p. 48.) Sir Josiah Child, whoso treatise was published in 1691, 
corroborates Coke’s statement: for while lie decidedly approves of the navigation law, 
he admits that the English shipping employed in the Eastland and Baltic trades had 
decreased at least two thirds since its enactment, and that the foreign shipping em¬ 
ployed in these trades had proportionally increased. — ( Treatise on Trade , p. 89. Glasg. 
edit.) Exclusive of these contemporary authorities, it may be worth while to mention 
that Mr. Richardson, an extensive and extremely well-informed merchant, condemns 
the whole principle of the Navigation Act; ami contends, that instead of increasing our 
shipping and seamen, it had diminished them both ; and that, by rendering the freight 
of ships higher than it would otherwise have been, it had entailed a heavy burden on 
the public, and been one of the main causes that had prevented our carrying on the 
fishery so successfully as tho Dutch. — ( Essay on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign 
Trade , p. 60. cd. 1756.) 

There do not seem to be any very good grounds on which to question these state¬ 
ments ; and they are at all events sufficient to show, that the assertions of those who 
contend that the navigation laws had a prodigious effect in increasing the number of 
our sliips and sailors, must be received with very great modification. But suppose that 
all that has been said by the apologists of these laws were true to the letter; suppose it 
were conceded, that when first framed, the Act of Navigation was extremely politic and 
proper; that would afford hut a very slender presumption in favour of the policy of 
supporting it in the present day. Human institutions arc not made for immortality: 
they must be accommodated to the varying circumstances and exigences of society. But 
the situation of G. Britain and the other countries of Europe has totally changed 
since 1650. The envied wealth and commercial greatness of Holland have passed 
away: we have no longer any thing to fear from her hostility: and 4 ‘ lie must be, indeed, 
strangely influenced by antiquated prejudices and by-gone apprehensions, who can 
entertain any of that jealousy from which the seventy of this law principally originated.” 
London has become, wliat Amsterdam formerly was, the grand emporium of the com¬ 
mercial world— universi orhis terrarum emporium: and the real question which now 
presents itself for our consideration is, not what arc the best means hy which we may 
rise to naval greatness? but—what arc the best means of preserving that undisputed 
pre-eminence in maritime affairs to which we have attained ? 

Now, it docs not really seem that there can be much difficulty in deciding tins 
question. Navigation and naval power are the children, not the parents—the effect, 
not the cause—of commerce. If the latter be increased, the increase of the former 
will follow as a matter of course. More ships and more sailors become necessary 
according as the commerce between different and distant countries is extended. A 
country in the condition of G. Britain in the reign of Charles II., when her shipping 
was comparatively limited, might perhaps be warranted in endeavouring to increai its 
amount, by excluding foreign ships from her harbours. But it is almost superfluous to 
add, that it is not by any such regulations, but Bolely by the aid of a flourishing and 
widely extended commerce, that the immense mercantile navy we have now accumulated 
can be supported. 

It may bo easily shown, that to have continued, iu the present state of the world, to 
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enforce the provisions of the old navigation law, would have been among the most effi¬ 
cient means that could havo been devised for the destruction of ottr commerce. The 
.wealth and power to which Britain has attained, have inspired other nations with the 
game feelings of envy and jealousy, that the wealth of Holland formerly generated in 
our minds. Instead of ascribing our commercial and manufacturing superiority to its 
true causes, that is, to the comparative freedom of our constitution, the absenco of all 
oppressive feudal privileges, the security of property, and the fairness of our system of 
taxation, our foreign rivals contended that it had been entirely owing to our exclusive 
system, and appealed to our example to stimulate their respective governments to adopt 
retaliatory measures, and to protect them against British competition. These represent¬ 
ations had the most injurious operation. In 1817, the American legislature passed 
an act, copied to the very letter from our statute book, with the avowed intention of its 
operating as a retaliatory measure against this country. The northern powers threat¬ 
ened to act on the same principle; and would havo carried their threats into effect but 
for timely concessions on our part. The same engines by which we lahoured to destroy 
the trade of Holland were thus about to be brought, by what wo could not have called 
an unjust retribution, to operate against ourselves. Nor can there be a doubt that, had 
we continued to maintain our exclusive system, and refused to set a better example to 
others, and to teach them the advantage of recurring to more liberal principles, we 
should have run a very great risk of falling a victim to the vindictive spirit which such 
short-sighted and selfish policy would have generated. 

. These statements are sufficient to show that a considerable relaxation of our naviga¬ 
tion laws had become indispensable ; and this was partly effected in 1821 and 1825, but 
principally in tbe latter, by the measures introduced with that view into parliament by 
Mr. Wallace (afterwards Lord Wallace) and Mr. Huskisson. The effect of these was 
to place the intercourse of all European countries at amity with the U. Kingdom on the 
same footing. The memorials of our former animosity, and of our jealousy of the pros¬ 
perity of certain neighbouring states, being thus abolished, the same law has since con¬ 
tinued to regulate our commerce with the continent. This uniformity, besides giving 
greater scope to mercantile operations, and facilitating our traffic with some of our most 
opulent neighbours, removed a prolific source of embarrassment and litigation, at the 
same time that it detracted considerably from that selfish character which had been 
believed on the continent, and not without considerable reason, to be tho animating 
principle of our commercial policy. 

The changes that were also made in 1821 and 1825, in regard to the importation of 
enumerated goods*, and of articles, the produce of Asia, Africa, and America, though 
of considerable importance, were very far from obviating the hardships arising out of the 
previous rules. The importation of European goods continued to be practicable only in 
British ships, or in ships of the country of which the goods were the produce, or of tho 
country from which they were shipped. This regulation was kept up to hinder the. 
Dutch, the Danes, or any other people from becoming the carriers of the produce of 
other nations to our ports. But while this result was not very likely to occur, the rule 
imposed a serious hardship on foreigners, and also on ourselves. Suppose that a Dutch 
ship $ook in part of a cargo of Dutch produce, such as cheese, butter, and geneva' at 
'■^Rotterdam for England, wliat could be more vexatious, in tho event of her not being 
able to complete her cargo with Dutch goods suitable for our markets, than to hinder her 
from making it up with tho foreign goods suitable for them warehoused at Rotterdam, 
such as the wines and brandies of France, the corn of Poland, tho hemp and tallow of 
Russia, &c. ? But its vexatious character was not the only thing to be objected to in 
a regulation of this sort. It really increased the cost of tho butter, cheese, &c. sent to 
us ; for as' these had to bear the whole charge on account of freight which, but for the 
regulation, would have been in part borne by other articles, their price was proportionally 
enhanced, at the same timo that the Dutch were tempted to resort to retaliatory measures. 
And how injurious soever in other respects, it is sufficiently plain, that this regulation 
could never, as has been alleged, occasion an increased demand for British shipping. It 
no doubt compelled the foreigners to sort tlieir cargoes less advantageously than they 
might otherwise have done. But the burden of this fell upon the employers of tho 
carriers and not on the carriers themselves ; that is, it fell upon us and not on the foreign¬ 
ers ; while, in the event of their retaliating, our trade was subjected to the same diffi¬ 
culties. ' It is visionary to pretend that a system so prejudicial to commerce could be 
advantageous to shipping and navigation. 

The measures introduced in 1825 left also untouched the regulation by which goods, 
the produce of Asia, Africa, and America, were prohibited from being imported from 
any European port f, and could not be imported on foreign bottoms, except when they 

* These changes are specified in the former editions of this work. 

t The only exception to tills rule were articles from Asiatic and African Turkoy imported from the 
Levant, and bullion. 
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were imported direct in ships of the country of which the goods were the produce. It 
was proposed in 1821 to authorise British ships to import all non-proliibited articles from 
wherever they might find them ; and though nothing apparently could be more reason¬ 
able than such, a regulation, it was objected to on the pretence that foreign ships being 
more cheaply navigated than ours, would take advantage of this circumstance to import 
Asiatic, African, and American products into the contiguous continental ports, and 
would thus confine the employment of our ships to their carriage thence! And' upon 
this futile pretence, for which there was not so much as the shadow of a foundation in 
fact, the old rule was maintained; and, in consequence, though the ports along the 
English Channel might have been glutted with the corn and cotton of America, the sugar 
of Brazil and Cuba, the coffee of Java, and the tea of China, and though all or some of 
these articles might at the time have been deficient here, not one of them could be im¬ 
ported in a foreign ship, unless, as was sometimes the case, it were carried back to the 
country whence it had been originally shipped, nor even in a British ship, unless it were 
first carried from Europe to some other continent 1 It is hardly possible to imagine any 
rule or regulation more extravagantly oppressive and absurd, and it is really astonishing 
it should have been able to keep its place on the statute book for about two centuries. 
Luckily, however, this preposterous system, as well as the regulations affecting importa¬ 
tion from Europe, ceased on the 1st of January, 1850. The act for their repeal, the 12th 
and 13th Viet. c. 29., may be regarded as the completion of the free trade measures 
adopted in 1842 and 1846, and will, wc have little doubt, have the most favourable in¬ 
fluence over the commerce and navigation of the empire. 

The monopoly of the coasting trade is still secured to British* ships, and it is very 
doubtful whether it would have been expedient to interfere with it. Speaking generally, 
the coasting trade of a country may be always most cheaply and efficiently carried on 
by the agency of its own ships, while, by confining it to them, the risk of smuggling is 
materially diminished. 

The relaxations made in 1825 aftd 1826 in the regulations embodied in our old navi¬ 
gation laws in regard to the colonial trade, were perhaps the most valuablo portion of 
the changes introduced by Mr. Iluskisson. But though they did much to obviate the 
hardships growing out of tho previous rules, and to give freedom to the colonial trade, 
they did not entirely effect that object; and some regulations were subsequently con¬ 
tinued in force which, though irritating and mischievous in their bearing on the colonies, 
were of no real advantage to ourselves. These, however, wholly ceased on tho 1st of 
January, 1850. All varieties of goods may now bo imported into the C€>lonics from all 
countries at peace with Great Britain, and exported from tho colonies to them, whether 
in British, colonial, or foreign shipping. The complaints of the colonists, in regard to 
the injuries they have sustained from the rules enforced by our navigation laws, are 
thus completely obviated, and on that ground, at all events, they have no farther claim to 
prohibitory duties. 

Besides the restrictive regulations already alluded to, it was a part of our former 
policy to encourage the employment of British shipping by imposing higher duties on 
commodities imported in foreign vessels than were imposed on them when imported in 
British vessels; ami it was also customary to charge foreign vessels with higher port 
and lighthouse duties, &c. This practice was always loudly complained of by foreigners^ 
but we had little difficulty in maintaining it, so long as we could afford to disregard the 3 
retaliatory measures of other powers. But the extraordinary increase that took place, 
since the commencement of the late war, in our manufactures for foreign consumption, 
and the necessity under which we were, in consequence, placed, of conciliating our 
customers abroad, led to tho adoption of tho reciprocity system* The latter was first 
introduced into the trade with the U. States. After the N. American colonies had 
succeeded in establishing their independence, they set about framing rules for their 
navigation on the model of those of this country. Among other regulations of a restric¬ 
tive character, it was enacted that all foreign vessels trading to the U. States should 
pay 44 cents, which was afterwards raised to 94 cents (nearly a dollar), per ton duty, 
beyond what was paid by American ships; and" farther, that goods imported in foreign 
vessels should pay a duty of 10 per cent, over and above the duty payable on them 
when imported in American vessels. 

This law was avowedly directed against tire shipping of this country, though, as it 
was bottomed on the same principles as our navigation laws, we could not openly 
complain of its operation. Under these circumstances it would have been sound policy 
to have at once proposed an accommodation; and, instead of attempting to meet 
retaliation by retaliation, to have offered to modify our navigation law, in so far as 
American shipping was concerned, on the Americans making reciprocal modifications 
in our favour. A different course was, however, followed. Various devices were fallen 
upon to counteract the navigation system of the Americans, without in any degree 
relaxing our own: but they all failed of their object^ and at length it became obvious 
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to every one that we had engaged in an unequal struggle, and that the real effect of 
Our policy was, to give a bounty on the importation of the manufactured goods of other 
countries into the U. States, and thus gradually to exclude both our manufactures and 
ships from the ports of the republic. In consequence, a conviction of the necessity of 
making concessions gained ground progressively; and it was ultimately fixed, by the 
commercial treaty agreed upon between G. Britain and the U. States, in 1815, that in 
future equal charges should bo imposed on the ships of either country in the ports of 
the other, and that equal duties should be laid upon all articles, the produce of the one 
country imported into the other, whether such importation were effected in the ships of 
the one or the other. 

Brazil and the other states of S. America were’ naturally anxious to establish a com¬ 
mercial marine; and, to forward their views in this respect, they contemplated enacting 
navigation laws. But this intention was frustrated by the interference of the British 
government, who, without stipulating for any peculiar advantage, wisely offered to 
admit their ships into our ports on a principle of reciprocity, or on their paying the 
same charges as our own ships, on condition of their admitting British ships into their 
ports on a similar footing. Commercial treaties, framed on this sound principle, were 
afterwards entered into with most of these states. 

The reciprocity system having been thus adopted as the basis of the intercourse with 
the U. States, whoso commercial marine was second only to that of G. Britain, it was 
not possible to refuse adopting it in the case of such European countries as might choose 
to admit our ships into their ports on a footing of equality.* The first demand of this 
Bovt was made on tho part of the Prussian government, which, on the 20th of June, 
1822, issued an order in council, making largo additions to the port dues previously 
charged on all ships belonging to those nations which did not admit Prussian ships on 
a principle of reciprocity. The real object of this order was to injure the navigation of 
this country; and it was speedily found that it had the desired effect, and that its 
operation on British shipping was most mischcvious.* 

Under these circumstances, the British merchants and shipowners applied to our go¬ 
vernment for relief. 

“ Wo wore assailed,” said Mr. Iluskisson, “ with representations from all quarters connected with the 
shipping and trade of tho country, against the heavy charges imposed upon British ships in the ports of 
Prussia. In such circumstances, what course did his Majesty’s government take.? We felt it to be our 
duty, in the first instance, to communicate with the Prussian minister in this country ; and our minister 
at Berlin was, I believe, also directed to confer with the Prussian government on the subject. I myself 
had a conference with the Prussian minister at this court, and 1 well recollect the substance of his reply 
to me: * You have,* he said, * set us the example, by your port and light charges, and your discriminating 
duties on Prussian ships ; and we have not gone beyond the limits ot that example. Hitherto, we have 
confined the increase of our port and tonnage charges to ships only; but it is the intention of my govern¬ 
ment next year’ (and of this bo showed me the written proof) ‘ to imitate you still more closely, by im¬ 
posing discriminating duties on the goods imported in your ships. Our object is a just protection to our 
own navigation ; and so long as the measure of our protection docs not exceed that which is afforded in 
your ports to British ships, we cannot see with what reason you can complain.’ 

“ Against such a reply what remonstrance could we, in fairness, make to tho Prussian government? 
We might have addressed ourselves, it may be said by some, to the friendly feelings of that government; 

•—we might have pleaded long usage In support of our discriminating duties ; — we might have urged the 
advantages which Prussia derived from her trade with Kngland. Appeals like these were not forgotten 
in the discussion, but they were of little avail against the fact stated by the consul at Dantzic—that ‘ tho 
Prussian shipowners were all going to ruin.* 

. “ By others It may he said, * Your duty was to retaliate by increasing your own port charges and rtis- 
irriminating duties, on Prussian shipping.’ I have already stated generally my reasons against the policy 
of this latter course. We were not prepared to begin a system of commercial hostility, which, if followed 
up on both sides to its legitimate consequences, could only tend to reciprocal prohibition. In this state 
of things, more prudently, as I contend, we entered upon an amicable negotiation with tho Prussian 
government, upon the principle of our treaty with tho United States,— that of abolishing, on both sides, 
all discriminating duties on the ships and goods of tho respective countries fn the ports of the other. 

” Having concluded an arrangement with Prussia upon this basis, w r e soon found ft necessary to do 
the same with some other of the northern states. Similar conventions were accordingly entered into 
with Denmaik and Sweden. Beciprocity is the foundation of all those conventions ; but it is only fair 
to add, that they contain other stipulations for giving facility to trade, and from which the commerce of 
this country, I am confident, will, in the result, derive considerable advantage.”! 

This statement shows that the establishment of the reciprocity system with respect to 
which so violent a clamour was afterwards raised, was not a measure of choice but of 
necessity. . We could not afford to hazard the exclusion of our manufactures from 
countries into which they were annually imported to a largo amount. So long as 
tho Prussians, Swedes, Danes, and other nations, chose to submit, without attempting to 
Retaliate, to our system of discriminating duties on foreign ships, and on the goods 
imported in them, it was no business of ours to tell them that that system was illiberal 
and unjust. But when they discovered that such was really tho case, and declared 
that unless wo modified our restrictions, they would retaliate on our commerce, and 

» By the fourth section of the act G Geo.4. c.l., it was enacted, that his Majesty might, by an order In 
council, admit the ships of foreign states into our ports, on payment of tho like duties that are charged 
on British vessels, provided that British ships arc admitted into the ports of such foreign states on pay¬ 
ment of the like duties that are charged on their vessels. 

t Husklsson’s Speech, May 13, 1326, on the State of the Shipping Interest. 
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cither entirely exclude our commodities from their markets, or load those that were 
imported in British ships with prohibitory duties, should we have been justified in 
refusing to come to an accommodation ? Wero we to sacrifice the substance to the 
shadow ? To turn away some of our best customers because they chose, to stipulate 
that the intercourse between them and us should be conducted either in their ships or 
in ours, as the merchants might think best ? Government had only a choice of dif¬ 
ficulties j and they wisely preferred adopting a system which has preserved the access 
to foreign markets for English goods, and has farther secured an equal chance to 
English ships, with those of foreigners, of being employed in the trade with other 
countries. More could not have been obtained ; nor would it have been really desirable. 
Had we endeavoured to enforce in the nineteenth century the rules and regulations that 
had been justly objected to and regarded as oppressive in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, we should have provoked a spirit of hostility and retaliation that must even¬ 
tually, and at no distant period, have crippled alike the manufactures, the trade, and 
the navigation of the empire. 

The reciprocity system is still wisely maintained, and is, indeed, embodied in the act 
12 & 13 Viet. c. 29. But we do not make its previously agreeing to this system a 
condition of a foreign country being entitled to participate in the advantages conferred 
by this act. Such preliminary arrangements would have occasioned much embarrassment 
and difficulty, and we, therefore, have contented ourselves with reserving power to her 
Majesty in council, in the event of her thinking it expedient to interfere, to impose such 
prohibitions, restrictions, and discriminating duties on the ships of any foreign power 
frequenting our ports, as may be required to countervail any peculiar prohibitions, 
restrictions, or duties laid upon British ships in the ports of such foreign power. 

Much dificrenoc of opinion has existed as to the practical effect on our shipping and 
navigation, of the changes in the navigation law introduced by Mr. Iluskisson. But 
there is really no ground for any such difference. This will be apparent from the 
following comparison between the. shipping belonging to the empire in 1825, when Mr. 
Huskisson’s reforms began, and in 1848 : — 


Account of the Ships, their Tonnage, and their Crews, belonging tD the British Empire in 1825 and 1848. 


Years. 

United Kingdom and 
Fcnueuiians in Europe. 

Colonies, 

Total. 

Crew*. 

1855 

1818 

Shins. 

50,701 

25,838 

Tons. 

2,358,807 

3,400,809 

Ships. 

s,.wa 

8,031 

Tons. 

214,87 5 
651,351 

Shins. 

*4,280 

33,672 

Tons. 

2,553,682 

4,062,160 

166,183 

*36,069 

Excess in 1848. 

4,937 

1,072,002 

4,453 

436,476 

9,39* 

1,498,478 

69,886 


It is plain from this statement that the number of our ships, the amount of their 
tonnage, and the number of our sailors, have ail been vastly increased since 1825. And 
if this bo not, we should like to know what can be, a conclusive proof of the wisdom of 
the changes effected in 1825. They have, in fact, been successful to a degree which 
tho most sanguine could not previously have supposed possible. 

Although, however, the fact of a vast increase of our mercantile marine having taken 
place since 1825, be too well established to admit of any doubt, it is contended by thfi 
apologists of the old restrictive system, that the share which foreigners have in the trade 
of the U. K. is notwithstanding greater now than in 1825. But this greater prepon¬ 
derance of foreign vessels in our trade, if such really be the case (which is doubtful), 
is admitted to bo but inconsiderable; though, were it incomparably greater than it is 
alleged to be, it would afford no room or ground for objecting to the measures of 1825 
and 1849. The shipping and foreign trade of most continental states wero all but 
wholly destroyed during the war terminated in 1815, while our shipping and trade 
were then proportionally increased: and the influence of this depression on the ono 
side, and ot tho unnatural stimulus on the other, was far from being exhausted in 1825. 
But in the lengthened interval that has since elapsed, the mercantile navies of the 
continental states have attained to their ordinary state. And while we have no longer 
had any peculiar advantages on our side, we have had to contend with them, and with 
the rapidly increasing marine of the U. States. As respects tho latter, we may observe, 
that while in 1825 our imports of cotton, principally from America, amounted to about 
222,500,000 lbs., they amounted in 1848, to about 670,000,000 lbs.; at the same time 
that the imports of com and flour from the U. States in the latter year bore a still 
greater proportion to their amount in the former. Our intercourse with Holland, 
France, tho Elbe, &c., which was all but wholly suppressed during the war, is now 
become very extensive j and are we, under such circumstances, to be surprised that tho 
proportion of foreign shipping frequenting our ports has increased ? Had such increase 
been ten times greater, it could not have surprised any reasonable person - t and the fair 
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presumption is, that but for the reforms effected in 1835, such would have been the 
case. And experience has shown that the farther reforms effected in 1849, which, like 
those of 1825, were imperatively required by the exigencies of the case, have been 
equally beneficial. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the rapid extension of our mercantile navy during the 
last 3 or 4 years, and the extraordinary rise of freights, and of the profits of the ship¬ 
owners, is mainly a consequence of the gold discoveries in California and Australia, 
and of the prodigious impulse they have given to emigration and to the trade of the 
world. But, though the circumstances alluded to have undoubtedly had a very power¬ 
ful influence, there is no room or ground for thinking that, under any circumstances, 
our ship-owners should not be able to maintain a successful competition with those of 
America, or any other country. The wages of seamen in the U. States are usually 
higher than here, which, indeed, is a principal cause of our sailors engaging so very 
extensively as they are known to do in the American service. But, in most respects, 
the ship-owners of the two countries are nearly on a level. The rapid increase of popu¬ 
lation in the U. States, the vast extent of their sea-coast, and the gigantic magnitude 
of the rivers and lakes by which the Union is intersected or hounded, by affording 
proportional means for the employment of shipping, will, there is little doubt, speedily 
render her commercial marine greater than that of this or any other nation. But 
there are no good grounds for supposing that in those departments which are equally 
open to the enterprise and ships of both nations, the British have anything to fear from 
the competition of the Americans. And they are the only people to whom, in a matter 
of this sort, it is necessary to allude. 

Till very recently our shipping interest was subjected to sundry burdens and restric¬ 
tions by which their energies were weighed down and fettered. These, however, are 
now either wholly abolished, or greatly modified. Formerly no ship could enjoy the 
peculiar privileges of a British ship, unless she were of the built of the U. Kingdom 
or of the colonies, and unless the master and 3-4ths of the crew were British subjects. 
But these restrictions have been repealed, the former by the 12 & 13 Viet. c. 29., and 
the latter by the 16 & 17 Vic. c. 131. In consequence of these judicious alterations, 
all the building yards and all the seamen of the world may be made subservient to the 
wants and the purposes of our merchants and ship-owners. It is probable, indeed, 
from our superior facilities for the building of ships, especially those of iron, which are 
now being largely introduced, and from the comparative density of our population, 
that neither foreign ships’' 1 nor foreign seamen will be extensively introduced into our 
service. But the fact that they may be, and no doubt will be to some extent intro¬ 
duced, is of immense importance; and will do more than anything else to give new 
energy to our ship-builders, and to improve the conduct and discipline of our seamen. 
The insubordination and desertion of the latter, especially in foreign parts, have often 
been attended with ruinous results. Now, however, that their place may be supplied by 
any description of foreign sailors, it may be fairly presumed that there will be a material 
amendment in this respect. The sailors will find that they will consult their own no 
less than their employer’s interest, by paying more attention than hitherto to their 
engagements, and by their good conduct, and ready obedience to the reasonable com¬ 
mands of their superiors. 

In addition to these important reforms, others of a subordinate but still very valu¬ 
able description have been, or are in the course of being effected. The incom¬ 
petence and ignorance of the masters, which was a most serious evil, has already partly 
been, and eventually will be all but wholly obviated by the examination to which they 
are now obliged to submit, and by the better education which it renders necessary. 
(See Master.) The oppressive charges and proceedings which were sometimes made 
and carried on by the officers of ships of war on account of salvage have, also, been 
a good deal modified, though, perhaps, they ought to be wholly abolished. The same 
may be said of the privilege, which has recently been reguluted, enjoyed by ships of 
war of taking men from on board merchant ships on distant voyages. The charges for 
lights and pilotage have also been inquired into, and will, most likely, be speedily 
reduced and placed on a less objectionable footing than at present. It is obvious, there¬ 
fore, that a vast improvement has already been made, and that other changes for the 
better are in progress, in the situation of our mercantile marine. And taking their 
influence into account, and the many advantages we enjoy in our situation, the extent 
of our manufactures, and the character of our people, we run little risk in predicting a 
lengthened career of increase and prosperity to our mercantile navy. 

* In as far at respects ships this conclusion has been fully verified. The prohibition against the regis¬ 
tration of foreign built ships was repealed in 1849 j and in 1850,1851, and 1852, only 67, 26, and 28 such 
ships were registered. {Fail. Faper t No. 1012. Sess. 1853.) 
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The peculiar burdens, disadvantages, and drawbacks triilch recently affected, and 
which still in part affect, our shipping, have been set in a clear and striking light in 
the treatise on “ Our Navigation Laws and Mercantile Marine,” by W. S. Lindsay, Es|. 
Mr. Lindsay's intimate practical acquaintance with the subject made his statements and 
suggestions of the greatest value. And it is not going too far to say that we are indebted 
to his treatise for no small part of the recent improvements. 

The existing law with regard to British shipping is embodied in the unrepeafed 
clauses of the 12 & 13 Vicfe c. 29. specified below ; in the Customs Consolidation Act 
of 1853, the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. ; and in the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 131. The principal 
heads are as follows, viz.: 

1st. No ship can be a British ship unless she be registered as such. 

2nd. All ships of whatever built, and however manned may be registered as British 
ships, provided they be really and bond fide the property of British subjects. 

3rd. None but British ships can be employed in the coasting trade of the United 
Kingdom and of the colonies ; but otherwise they have no peculiar privileges. 


No Ship British unless registered as such. — No ship shall be admitted to be a British ship unless duly 
registered. — 12 & 13 Viet. c. 29. s. 7. ... 

N.B. The residue of this clause and the next two clauses, which refer to the manning of Ships, are 
repealed by the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 131. 

Who may be Owners qf British Vessels.-— All natural-bom subjects of H. M„ and all persons made 
denizens by letters of denization, and all per&ons naturalised by or under any act of parliament, or by or 
under any act or ordinance of the legislature or proper legislative authority of any of the British posses¬ 
sions In Asia, Africa, or America, and all persons authorised by or under any such act or ordinance to 
hold shares in British shipping, shall, on taking the oath of allegiance to H. M. her heirs and successors 
be deemed to be duly qualified to be owners or part owners of British-registered vessels, anything In the 
said recited act for the registering of British shipping to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding, 
—12 & 13 Viet. c. 29. s. 17. 

• form of Certificate of Registty. — The following form of certificate shall be substituted for the form of 
certificate prescribed by the said act for the registering of British shipping: — 

This is to certify that [here insert the names, occupations , and residences qf the subscribing owners ] 
having made and subscribed the declaration required by law, and having declared that [he or they], 
together with [names, occupations , and residences oj nonsubscribing owners ,] is [or are] sole owner [or 
owners] in the proportions specified on the back hereof of the ship or vessel called the [ship's name ] of 
[place to which the vessel belongs ], which is of the burthen of [number of tons], and whereof [ master's 


_, _ l was foreign b ,_ _ _ _ D .. 

that he or they did not know the time or place of building], nnd [name and employment qf surveying 
officer] having certified to us that the said ship or vessel has [number] decks and [number] masts, that 
her length from the inner part of the main stem to the forepart of the sternpost aloft in [ feet 

tenths], her breadth in midships is [ feet tenths J, her depth In hold at mid¬ 
ships is [ feet tenths], that she is [how rigged ] rigged with a [standing or running] 

bowsprit, is [description qf stem] sterned, [carvel or clincher] built, has [whether any or not] gallery, and 
[kind of head, if any,] head, that the framework and planking [or plating] is [state whether of wood or 
iron], and that she is [state whether a sailing vessel or a steamer, and if a steamer, state whether pro - 
pelted by paddle wheels or screw propellers] ; and the said subscribing owners having consented and 
agreed to the above description, and having caused sufficient security to be given as required by law, the 
said ship or vessel called the [name] has been duly registered at th,e port of [ name of port], certified 
under our hands at the custom house in the said port [name of port], this [date] day of [name qf month] 
in the year [words at length]. 

(Signed) Collector. 

(Signed) Comptroller. 

And on the back of such certificate of registry there shall be an account of the parts or shares held by 
each of the owners mentioned and described In such certificate, in the form and manner following: — 


Names of the several Owners within mentioned. 

Number of Sixty-fourth Shares held by each Owner. 

[Name] - 

L Name] - - - 

[Name] - - - - 

fNajwoj - 

(Sign 

(Sign 

- Thirty-two. 

- - - Sixteen. 

- Eight. 

- - - Eight. • 

ed) Comptroller. 

ed) Collector. 


5 18 . 

Form of Declaration. — The following declaration shall be substituted for the declaration by the said 
act directed to be made by the owner or owners of any vessel previous to the registry thereof: — 

I A. B. [place of residence and occupation] do truly declare, that the ship or vessel [name] of [port or 
place], whereof [master's name ] Is at preseht master, being [kind of build, burthen, Ac., as described 
in the certificate qf the surveying officer] was [when and where built, or if prize or forfeited , capture 
and condemnation as such, or (if the vessel be foreign built, and the owner does not know when and 
where she urns built,) that the said vessel is foreign built, and that I do not know the time and place of 
her building], and that I the said A. B. [and the other owner's name » and occupations, if any, and where^ 
they respectively reside,] am [or are] sole owner [or owners] of the said vessel, and that no other person 
or persous whatever hath or have any right, title, interest, share, or property therein or thereto; and 
that I the said A. B. [and the said other owners, if any,] am [or are] truly and bonk fide a subject f ur 
subjects] of G. Britain, and that 1 the said A. B . nave not [nor have any of the other owners, to this 
best of my knowledge and belief,] taken the oath of allegiance to any foreign state whatever [ercept 
under the terms of some capitulation describing the particulars thereof], or th.it since toy taking [or his 
or their taking] the oath of allegiance to ^naming the foreign states respectively to which he or anuof 
the said owners shall have taken the same] l have [or be or they hath or have] become a denizen (or 
denizens, or naturalised subject or subjects, as the case may be, j of the U. Kingdom, by H. M.’* tetters 
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patent {or by an act of parliament, or by or under or by virtue of an act or ordinance of tho legislature 
of or navo been authorised by an act or ordinance of the legislature of 

to hold shares In British shipping within the said colony, and since the passing of such act or ordinance 
1 have [or he or they hath or have] taken the oath of allegiance to H. M.'Queen Victoria [naming the 
times when such letters of denization hare been granted respectively, or the year or years in which such 
act or acts of naturalization , or such colonial acts or ordinances have passed respectively ], and that no 
foreigner, directly or Indirectly, hath any share or part Interest In the said ship or vessel: 

Provided always, fhatlf it shall become necessary to register any ship or vessel belonging to any cor¬ 
porate body In the U. K., the following declaration, in lieu of the declaration hereinbefore directed, shall 
be made and subscribed by the secretary or other proper officer of such corporate body ; (that is to say,) 

I A. It., secretary or officer of [name of company or corporation] do truly declare, that the ship or 
vessel [name] of [port] whereof [master's name] is «at present master, being [kind of build, burthen, 
t(C., as described in the'certificate of the surveying officer], was [when and where built, or if prize or for¬ 
feited, capture and condemnation as such], or [if the vessel be foreign built, and that such secretary or 
officer does not know when and where built,] that the said vessel is foreign built, and that I do not know 
the time aud place of the building, and that the same doth wholly and truly belong u> [name the com¬ 
pany or corporation .]— § 19. 

Proviso for Vessels Under 10 Tons' Burthen — Notwithstanding that by the said recited act for the 
registering of British vessels it is enacted, that In case any ship, not being duly registered, shall exercise 
any of the privileges of a British vessel, the same shall be forfeited, nevertheless all boats or veascls under 

tons burthen, wholly owned and navigated by British subjects, although not registered as British ships, 
shall be admitted to be British vessels in all navigation in the rivers and upon the coasts of the U« K. 
or of tho British possessions abroad, and not proceeding over sea, except within the limits of the 
respective colonial governments within which the managing owners of such vessels respectively reside ; 
ami that all boats or vessels wholly owned and navigated by British subjects, not exceeding the burthen 
of 30 tons, and not hnving a whole or fixed deck, and being employed solely in fishing on the banks and 
shores of Newfoundland and of the parts adjacent, or on the banks and shores of the provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick adjacent to tho Gulf of St. Lawrence, or on the north of Cape Canso, 
or of thelslands within the same, or in trading coastwise within t*e said limits, shall be admitted to be 
British boats or vessels, although not registered, so long as such boats or vessels shall be solely so cm- 
nloved.—{j 20. 

The act lfi & 17 Viet. c. 131. has the following clauses, viz.: — 

Declaration to be made by Transferees qf British Ships .—Whenever any share or shares i v any British 
registered ship is or are transferred to any purchaser or purchasers, unless such ship is thereupon regis¬ 
tered, de novo, each such transferee shall make and subscribe the following declaration : — 


I [or We] [name or namrt of tht transferee or transferees 1 
Ho truly declnre, that I [or wej am [or are] lion& fide a British 
swlrfrot [or British subjects 1. And 1 lor we] do further truly 
declare, that no foreigner hath directly or indirectly any in¬ 


terest whatever in the share [or shares] within transferred to 
me [or us]. 

JJeclarcd before n»e this day of IS 

fCollector, Comptroller, 

Signature^---_-- < or Just fee of the Peace, 

at the cate may be. 


And each such transferee shall, if he resides at any port or within 5 miles of the custom house of any 
port, make and subscribe th** snme before tho collector or comptroller of such port, and if he resides 
elsewhere, before some justice of the peace ; and such declaration shall be indorsed on the bill ol sale or 
other instrument of transfer; and no such bill of sale or instrument of transfer ns aforesaid shall be 
registered unless such declaration has first been duly indorsed thereon and subscribed as hereinbefore 
reauired. — § 3?. 

Shrps unduly assuming British Character may he seized. — And whorens it is expedient to prevent the 
undue assumption of the British flag ami national character : be it enacted, that if any person or persons 
use the British flag and assume the BriUsh national character on board any ship, owned in whole or in 
part by any persons not being entitled by law to own British ships and navigate them under British 
colours and papers, for the purpose of making such ship appear to be a British ship, it shall be lawful lor 
any officer on lull pay in thp naval service of H. M. or any officer of customs, to seize and detain such 
•hm on the high seas or In any British port, and to bring her for adjudication before the High Court 
of Admiralty or uny Vice-Admiralty court in H. M.’s dominions. — § 33. 

If the Simulation is proved the Ship may be condemned —If it is made to appear to such court by 
competent evidence that such ship has been navigated under the British flag and British papers, though 
owned iu whole or in part by any person or persons not entitled to own British ships, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of this act, the said court may pronounce the said ship to be confiscated to H. 
M. her heirs and successors. — §34. 

The regulations in regard to the coasting and colonial trades, are embodied in the act 16 k 17 Vlct. 
e. 107. — See arts. Coasting Tradb, and Colonies and Colony Trade, in this work. 

Subjoined is an Account of the total Number of Ships belonging to the British Km pi re on the 31st 
Deccmbeij 1852, distinguishing between Sailing and Steam Ships, and between those above and those 
below 60 Tons. 


England - 

Scotland - - - 

Ireland .... 

Channel Inland* and Man • 

Total U. K. 

Colonies - * * - 

Grand Totals *- * - 

! Sailing Vessels. 

Steam Vessels. / 

Under 50 Tons. 

Above 50 Tons. 

Under 50 Tons. 

Above 50 Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons., 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

6,‘> 86 

1 ,200 
1,1X0 
508 

200.973 
.3'•,173 
28,611 
12,238 

11,941 

2,070 

1,075 

341 

2,564,734 

461,730 

198,771 

47,693 

502 

36 

12 

1 

12,417 

983 

370 

21 

471 

144 

98 

8 

129,825 

37,120 

27,242 

1,300 

9.397 

4,222 

277.018 

112,483 

15,427 

2,947 

3,272,9.50 

417,934 

°3S 

13,823 

1,296 

721 

104 

195,487 

13,010 

! 13,019 

l 389,501 

18,374 

1 3,690,8.84 

689 

15,119 

825 

208.497 


NEW ORLEANS, the capital of Louisiana, one of the United Staten, on the eastern 
bank of the Mississippi, about 105 miles from its mouth, lat. 29° 57'45 y/ N./lon. 90 °*)’ W*. 
Population, in 1850, 119,461. The new-built streets are broad, intersecting each other 
at right angles; and the houses are mostly of brick. It is the grand emporium of all 
the vast tracts traversed by the Mississippi, the Missouri, and their tributary streams, 
enjoying a greater command of internal navigation than any other city cither of th« 
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Old or New World. Civilisation has hitherto struck its roots, and begun to flourish 
only in some comparatively small portions of the immense territories of which New 
Orleans is the s<*-port; and yet its progress has been rapid beyond all precedent. It 
appears, from the accounts printed by order of Congress, that during the year ended 
the 30th of June, 1852, the value of the native American produce exported from this 
city amounted to 48,80$,169 dollars, while the value of that exported from New York 
was 74,042,581. With respect to imports, the case is materially different; the value of 
those of New Orleans, in the year just mentioned, being only 12,057,724 dollars, whereas 
those of New York amounted to 132,829,306, It is believed by many, seeing how rapidly 
settlements are forming in the “ West,” that New Orleans must, at no very distant period, 
exceed every other city of America, as well in the magnitude of its imports as of its ex¬ 
ports; and, considering the boundless extent and extraordinary fertility of the unculti¬ 
vated and unoccupied basins of the Mississippi and Missouri, the anticipations of those 
who contend that New Orleans is destined to become the greatest emporium, not of 
America only, but of the world, will not appear very unreasonable. Steam navigation 
has been of incalculable service to this port, and, indeed, to the whole of central America. 
The voyage up the Mississippi, that used formerly to be so difficult and tedious, is now 
performed in commodious steam packets with case, celerity, and comfort. u There have 
been counted,” says Mr. Flint, “ in the harbour, 1,500 flat boats at.a time. Steam boats 
are arriving and departing every hour; and it is not uncommon to see 50 lying together 
in the harbour. A forest of masts is constantly seen along the levee, except in the sultry 
months. There are often 5,000 or 6,000 boatmen from the upper country here at a time; 
and we have known thirty vessels advertised together for Liverpool and Havre. The 
intercourse with the Ilavannah and Vera Cruz is great, and constantly increasing.” — 

(Geography and History of the Western States, \ ol. i. p.557.) As a shipping port, 
New Orleans now ranks third in the Union * being in this respect inferior only to New 
York and Boston. Vessels of the largest burden may navigate the river several hundreds 
of miles above the city. Theagg. burden of the shipping belonging to the port on the 
30th June, 1852, amounted to 266,013 tons ; of which 162,637 were employed in steam 
navigation. In the year ending the 31st August, 1852, the arrivals of steamers, prin¬ 
cipally from the interior, were 2,784. The depth of water in the river opposite to 
New Orleans is, at a medium, about 70 feet; and it maintains soundings of SO feet till 
within a mile of its confluence with the sea. Besides 3 or 4 of inferior consequence, 
the Mississippi has 4 principal passes or outlets. In the south-east, or main-pass, at 
Balize, the water on the bar at ordinary tides does not exceed 12 feet; and as the rise 
of tides in the Gulph of Mexico is not more than 2 or 2j feet, vessels drawing much 
water cannot make their way from the ocean to New Orleans. — (Darby's View of the 
United States, p. 467.) 

The unhealthiness of the climate is the great drawback on New Orleans. Tins 
probably arises from the low and marshy situation of the city and surrounding country, 
which is under the level of the Mississippi, being protected from inundation by at) 
artificial levee or mound, varying from 5 to 30 feet in height, and extending along the 
hank of the river a distance of 100 miles. The unhealthy season includes July, August, 
and September; during which period the yellow fever often makes dreadful havoc, 
particularly among the poorer classes of emigrants from the North and from Europe. 
Latterly, great e/Forts have been made to improve the health of the city, by supplying it 
abundantly with water, paving the streets, removing wooden sewers, and replacing them 
with others of stone, &c. Many places, where water used to stagnate, have been filled 
up ; and large tracts of swampy ground contiguous to the town have been drained. 
And as such works will no doubt be prosecuted on a still larger scale, according to the* 
increase of commerce and population, it is to be hoped that the ravages of fever may be 
materially abated, though the situation of the city excludes any very strong expectation 
of its ever being rendered quite free from this dreadful scourge. 

We are sorry, however, to have to state that hitherto this expectation has not been 
realised, and that the mortality from yellow fever during the autumn of the present year 
(1853) has been quite excessive. It has latterly been proposed to bring earth from the 
upper parts of the Mississippi, and to employ it in forming a site for a new city raised 
some feet above the level of the river. It is believed that this would be the most likely 
means to guard against fever; and the object in view is of such paramount importance 
* that the expense of the scheme should be reckoned a very inferior matter. 

The following Tables give a pretty complete view of the trade of this great and 
growing emporium. Its preponderance in the shipment of cotton is quite as decided as 
the preponderance of Manchester in its manufacture. 

3 12 _ 
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Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles imported from tha Interior to New Orleans during 
the Year ending 31st August, 1862, with tlieir average Prices and Gross Values. 


Ditto - - boxes 

Bacon hams hbds. & ttrs. 
Bacon, In bulk - It*. 
Hogging . pieces 

Hate rope - . coils 

Mean* . . bills. 

Mutter - kegs & firkins 

Ditto - - bbls, 

Beeswax • - — 

lieef - . _ 

Ditto - . tres. 

Ditto, dried • lbs 
Rullalu rolies • packi 

Cotton ■ e bale 

Corn men) . Mils. 


Coal, western 
I hried apples smd 
peaches 
Eqatliers . 
Elaxsted - 
Hour 

Eurs - hhds.bdU 


iron, pig - - tons 

Lard - bbls. \ tres. 
Ditto . . kegs 

leather - - bundles 

Lime, western - bids. 
Leid - . pi*.* 

bar - kegs 5c lioxrs 


\DolU. Cti. 

20,356 3 00 


26,100 08 

1,300 75 00 

1,429,183 34 00 
2,514 3 00 

163,008 70 

1,397,132 I 20 
72,411 3 50 


8 Lead, white 
Molasses (estima 
0 crop). • 

[) Oats . bbls 
0 Onions 

1 Oil, linsi cd 

2 castor 
f) lard . 

I Potatoes - 

1 Pork * tre? 
) Ditto 
S Ditto 

1 Ditto In bulk 

> Porter and ale 
* Packing yam 

) Skins, deer 

2 bear 
i Shot 

5 Soap 
1 Stares 

5 Sugar (estimated 

> Tallow - 
Tobacco, leaf 

) strips 


) chewing kegs A boxes 
t Twine - bundles & boxes 
1 V'l nee st • - bbls. 

i Whisky - - - 

I Window glass . boxes 

l Wheat - bids fc Sacks 
i: Other rations articles, 

1 estimated at - 


236,547 50 00 

. 4,3T2 8 . DO 

1,307 20 00 
75,816 75 00 j 


Total value * 

,. 1850.51 ' 
„ 1819-50 


Arrival*, Exports, and Stocks of Cotton and Tobacco at New Orleans, for 10 Years, commencing 
1st September each Year. B 



Cotton, Bales. 

J Tobacco, Hogsheads. | 

Arrivals. 

Exports. 

Stocks. 

Arrivals. 

Exports. 

Stocks. 

1,429,183 

995,036 

837,7*3 

1,142,382 

1,213,805 

74«,669 

1,053,633 

979,238 

910,854 

1,089,64* 

1,435,815 
■a 997,458 
838,591 
1,167,303 
1,201,897 
724,508 
1,054,8.57 
984,616 
895,375 
1,088,870 

9,758 

1.5,390 

16,612 

15,480 

37,401 

23,493 

6,832 

7,556 

12,934 

4,700 

R!>,675 

64,030 

60,304 

52,335 

55,882 

55,588 

72,896 

71,498 

82,135 

92,509 

93,715 

54,501 

57,955 

62,896 

60,364 

60,376 

62,045 

68,679 

84,249 

89,891 

18,831 

23,871 

14,842 

13.29.3 
14,851 
*2,336 
17,924 

7,673 

4,859 

4.87.3 


f Flour, Pork, Bacon, Lard, Beef, Lead, Whiskey, and Corn, for the Year ending 
. I852. B 


New York 

Horton ... 
Philadelphia » • 

Baltimore 

Other coast ways ports - 
Brest Britain - 


I.aril. 

Beef. 

LcRd. 

Whiskey. 

25§J38 
208,613 
20,686 
32,318 
51,664 ! 
61,923 
158.447 
2,154 

6M». 

9,295 

12,285 

200 

752 

15,109 

15 

551 

»igi. 

149,781 

73,895 

31,118 

’ J,615 

500 

bU«. 

6,5.53 

1,815 

1,888 
2,538 
68,311 

21 

792,543 1 

38,207 

-456.1130 1 

81.1.5b 


Monthly Arrivals of Ships, Barks, Brigs, Schooner*, &c., for 2 Years, from 1st Sopt.t 
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For Monies, Weights, and Measures, see New York. 

Neti' Orleant Levee Due *— The subjoined ordinance, passed 
by tlie Common Council of the city ana approved by tire mayor, 
28th May, 1862, la now in force. 


ami Ve**el* c rnvitigfrom Sir a, and on Steamboat*, Flat*, 

Barge*, $c. 

Art. 1. That from and after the passage of this ordinance 
the levee or wharfage rates on ships or other sail vessels, steam¬ 
ships, steamboats. Hats, barges, and other craft, shall be fixed 
as follows: — 

On all shi(>a or sail vessets of 1,000 tons and under, 26 cents 
per ton. 

Excess of tonnage over 1,000 tons, 20 cents per ton. 

On all steamships, 17A cents per ton. 

On all steamboat* of 1,000 tons and under, 15 cents per ton. 

Excess of tonnage over 1.000 tons, 10 cents j>er ton ; provideA, 
the boats arriving and departing more than once each week, 
shall pay only two-thirds of these rates. 

On each tlatboat not measuring over 80 feet, $10. 

On each tlatboat measuring 80 to 100 feet, $ 12. 

On each tlatboat measuring over 100 feet, % 15. 

On each barge more than ,0 feet long, $ 12. 

Qn each barge less than 70 feet, and not exceeding 15 tons 

burden, $8. 

On each steamboat hull used as a barge, 8 25. 

On each scow and coastwise pirogue, » 2. 

For every tlatboat, hhrge, or other vessel, not incl tiding steam • 
boats, employed in the transportation of brick, lumber, or other 
building materials,"or in bringing produce from this and neigh¬ 
bouring parishes to this city, and measuring not over 25 tons, 
the levee and wharfage dues shall be $ 30 per annum. 

From 25 to 60 tons, $ 60 per annum. 

Banks _The bank® in New Orleang differ but little from those In other parts of the Union, and 

are qutto as little entitled to credit or confidence. The stoppage of their payments would seem to be 
quite an ordinary occurrence, and does not, in fact, seem to be thought of much consequence ! We give 
the following statement as we find it in Hunt’s Commercial Magazine, but without vouching for its 
accuracy. ^ 

Condition of the Banks of New Orleans on the 29th of January, 1853. 


Over 50 and not exceeding 75 tons, $80 per annum. 

Over 75 and not exceeding 100 Urns, $ 125 per annum. 

Over 100 tons, $ 200 per annum. 

Art. 2. Every proprietor of any small craft of the description 
above mentioned, who shall desire to enjoy the privilege ac¬ 
corded by the present ordinance, must apply to the treasurer of 
the city of New.Orleans for the purpose of obtaining a license, 
aniiroved by the mayor, and countersigned by the controller, 
wnich licence ihall specify the number or name of suth craft# 
which shall be painted In a conspicuous place on the side of 
the said craft. 

Art. 3. Hereafter It shall not be lawful for any pirogue, flat- 
boat, barge, boat, or keetboat, to remain in port longer than 
eight days, under the same provisions and penalties contained 
in art. 3. of an ordinance of the General Council, approved 
May 2C, 18-13. 

Art. 4. That the payment of the levee dues on ships or 
sail vessels, steamships, and steamboats, shall be exacted and 
collected by the collectors of levee dues, and an extra duty of 
one-third these rates shall be paid by all sail vessels or steam¬ 
ships which may remain In port over two months, the same to 
be recovered at the commencement of the third month; and If 
over four months, an additional duty of one-third these rates. 

Steamboats shall be entitled to remain thirty day* in port 
after payment of the due*. All over thirty days to pay an 
additional duty of $2 per day. ... 

Art. 5. That all vessels now In port, and that have paid a 
dally or weekly wharfage, shall be allowed (and the collectors 
are hereby authorised) to deduct the amount so paid from the 
rates now to be collected. 

All ordinances or parts of ordinances conflicting with the 
foregoing be, and tlie same are hereby, repealed. ' 


Txmldana Bank (specie paying) - • 

Canal Bank - — - - 

Louisiana State Bank _ 

Mechanics’ and Trailers' — - 

Union Bank — - 

Citizen#* Hank (non-spede paying) 

Consolidated Association — - 

Cash Liabilities. 

Cash Assets. 

Circulation. 

Totftl. 

Specie. 

Total. 

Dollar*. 
1.661,409 
2,377,792 
1,861,235 
836,210 
25,520 
5,988 
10,422 

Dollar*. 

7,266,318 

5,769,014 

7,672,935 

3,485,533 

253,508 

10,978 

12.464 

Dollar*. 

2,910,030 

1,743,625 

2,984,194 

1,227,530 

262,212 

70,508 

24,298 

Dollar*. 

9,478,577 

7,520,785 

8,402,385 

4,702,562 

327,165* 

254,691 

24,298 

1 6,778,606 

24,470,750 

9,213,337 / 

30,710,463 


Insurance companies are quite as numerous in New Orleans as in the other cities of 
the Union, and are conducted in precisely the’same manner. 

Account of the Receipts, average Prices, and total Value of the Cotton received at New Orleans during 
each of the 10 Years ending with 1851—52. 


1841-2 

1812 3 
1813-4 

1844 5 
1845-6 
1816-7 

Receipts. 

Av. Price. 

Total Value. 

1817- 8 

1818- 9 

1849- 50 

1850- 1 

1851- 2 

Total, ten years 

Receipts. 

Av. Price. 

Total Value. 

Bah*. 

740,155 

1,089,642 

910,851 

979,238 

1,053,633 

710,669 

Dollar*. 

33 00 

27 00 

32 00 

24 00 

32 00 

44 00 

Dollar*. 

24.425,115 

29,420,334 

29,147,328 

23,501,712 

33,716,256 

32,589,436 

Bale*. 

1,213,805 

1,112,382 

837,723 

995,036 

1,429,183 

Dollar*. 

29 00 

27 00 

60 CO 

49 00 

34 00 

Dollar*. 
35,200.315 
30,844,314 
41,886,1.50 
48,756,761 
48,592,222 

11.132,320 

378,079,976 


Account of the Value of the principal Products of the Interior received at New Orleans during each of 
the 3 Years ending with 1851—52. 


1 

1851-2. | 1850-1. 

1849-50. 

Hemp 

Hale rope 

Butter - 
Hay 

Hides 

Coal 

Potatoes - 
S'avcs - 
Tallow - 
Feathers 

Oat* 

Com meal 

Other articles - 
Total - I 

1851-2. 

1860-1. 

1849-50. 

Cotton - 
Sugar 

Tobacco - 
Flour 

Pork 

Lard 

Lead 

Molasses 

Useon - 
Com 

Whiskey 

Wheat - 
Ragging 

Beef 


Dollar*. 

48,692,222 

11,827,350 
7,196,185 
3,708,818 
5,250,541 
3,925,845 
878,961 
4,026,000 
6,348,682 
1,790,663 | 
1,097,610 
129,836 
780,572 
669,657. 1 

DeHart. 

48,756,761 

12,678,180 

7,736,600 

4,231,977 

4,134,632 

3,381,104 

1,011,616 

2,625,000 

5,879,470 

1,726,881 

1,261,928 

177,594 

903.800 

541,511 

Dollar*. 

41.886.150 

12.396.150 
6,166,400 
3,103,919 
6,632,551 
5,024,340 
1,257,558 
2,400,000 
2,992,787 
1,599,302 
1,059,777 

115,016 

816,494 

685,120 

Dollar*. 

257,235 

677,010 

411,628 

160,303 

247,374 

425,000 

456,190 

287,122 

26,140 

72,275 

347,454 

7,542 

9,453,461 

108,051.708 

Dollar*. 

452,088 

804,180 

342,835 

144,843 

140,338 

350,000 

325,814 

315,000 

117,936 

127,535 

479,741 

10,986 

8,202,409 

106,924.083 

Dollar*. 
695,840 
688,832 
239,672 
223,032 
54,127 
270,000 
332,006 
210,000 
97,240 
177,000 
325,795 
14,264 
7.132,198 
‘M,.897,873 


In so far as the trade to foreign countries is concerned, the great increase has been 
in the value of cotton, and in the shipments of grain and flour, but nqpre especially of 
Indian corn. The largest supplies of that article might be obtained from New Orleans, 
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but it is quite otherwise with wheat and flour. We have beep assured by excellent 
authorities that in Ohio, the principal wheat^ growing state in the Union, the average 
produce of the wheat lands rarely exceeds 13 bushels an acre ! It is not easy to imagine 
that such a return can be productive; and in years when there is no unusual demand 
in Europe, it is not conceivable that any large quantity of wheat should be brought 
hither from the valley of the Mississippi, without a very great improvement in its agri¬ 
culture. This, however, if it do take place, must be the work of time; and it will not 
be effected until the existing facilities for the acquirement of unoccupied lands be very 
much diminished. 


Prices of Sugar, Molassei, Flour, Wheat, and Pork, on the 1st of each Month, for the Year ending 

August, 1851. 



Fygnr. 

Molasses. 

Cwts. 

Flour. 

Barrels. 

Wheat. 

Bushels. 

Pork. 

Barrels. 

September ... 
Octolier ... 
November - 

December ... 
January - •, • 

February • 

April ... 

May 

June ... 

July ... 

August ... 

Dollars. 

?=a 

34 — cl 

4 —« 

I 3 — 6* 

3} — 64 

3} _ 6* 

1 44—64 1 

Dollars. 

20 — 32 

20 — 52 

25 — 554 

234 - 24 

18 — 24 

23 - 274 

22 — 30 

25 — 33 

25 — 32 

25 — 50 

22 — 30 

20 - 28 

*+-***=*- »>-»» ■ eo»£r 

1 1 . 11 1111 11 11 

Cents. 

63 — 63 

60 — 60 

70 — 75 

70 

60 _ 65 

60 - 68 

62 — 68 

60 — 68 

46 — 64 

38 _ 51 

34 - 57 

34 _ 60 

Dollars. 

101 — Id* 
lOl - loj 

111 - 12 

11I - nj 

113 _ (if 

12} - 13 

12J - 13 

13 — 134 

14 - ll| 

144 - 143 

H - 


Sugar. — We subjoin a statement of the sugar-produced in Lousiana during each of 
the 16 years ending with 1851. The statement sets the very precarious nature of this 
branch of industry in a striking light. An unfavourable season for planting, or the 
occurrence of frost a little earlier than usual, will reduce the crop a half; so that the 
amount of the produce can never be estimated beforehand. It partakes more of a 
gambling character than any other branch of industry carried on in the States. 


Crop of 1851 
1850 
1819 
1818 
1847 
1846 


536,547 hhds. 
511,503 _ 
547,923 — 
250,000 — 
240,000 — 
140,000 — 


Crop of 1815 
1814 
1813 
1845 
1841 


186,650 hhds. Crop of 1810 
500,000 — 1839 

100,000 — 2838 

140,000 _ ,1837 

96,000 — 1836 


87,000 hints. 
115.0(H) _ 
70,000 — 
65,000 — 
70,000 — 


Tariff of Commercial Cliargrs and Ratos adopted by the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, 
in 1846 and 1848, and amended JOth May, 1852. 

Receiving and forwarding Merchandise, exclusive of Charges 
actually incurred. 

1,9 hhd. 50 cents. 


- 2J per cent. 


24 

. P 
- 1 
- ?! 


24 - 

24 - 




of the soil 

Domestic manufactures, and all foreign mer¬ 
chandise - 4 

Guarantee of sales on time 

Purchase and shipment of merchandise or 
produce 

Sales or purchase of stock nnd bullion 
Collecting and remitting dividends 
Selling vessels or steamboats 
Purchasing do. - 

Procuring freights - 
Collecting freights from foreign ports 
Coast wise .... 

Outfits and disbursements 
Etfectmg insurance 

.A (Rusting or collecting insurance or other claims 
without litigation 
With litigation - 

Puw hadng and remitting drafts, or receiving or 
paying money on which no other commission 
lia, been chargi-il - - 

If lulls remitted are guaranteed, in addition 
Bills and notes remitted, for collection protested 
and returned - - - - • 1 

Landing, custody and re-shipping njerchandisc 
or produce fVotn vessels in duties* • • 2 

Ditto, bullion or specie - - - 1 

Adjusting and collecting general average - 5 
Consignments of merchandise withdrawn or re- 
shlpfied per order, on actount of advances and 
responsibilities—full commission. 

On the surplus amount of invoices of such con¬ 
signments, deducting advances and liabilities 
— half commission. - 

Drawing, Indorsing or negotiating foreign bills of 
exchange • - - * - - 14 

Ditto, on domestic hills of exchange - - I 

Receiving, entering, and re shipping merchan¬ 
dise to a foreign port—on amount of invoice - 1 
On amount of advances, charges, ami liabilities 
on same - - - - - 2J 

For drawing, accepting, negotiating, or indorsing 
notes or drafts w Ithout funds, produce, ox bills 
of lading In hand .... 2.J 

On cash advances in all cases - - -24 

For entering and bonding merchandise for the 
interior —on amount or duties, freight and 
charges (besides the regular charge for for¬ 
warding) - » 

A gency fur steamboats — according to special con- 
tract. . 

Thu foregoing rates to be wclusirs of brokerage and charges 
already Incurred. 


*4 


- bale 50 — 

- 20 — 

- 20 — 

. V hhd. 25 — 

• T> tierce 12j — 

- V bbl. 5 — 

- If I box 25 - 

- 1° keg 2j — 

- V ldg 1 - 


Sugar, molasses, and tobai 
Cotton .... 

Hemp .... 

Mots .... 

Provisions or bacon 

ditto * - 

l’ork, beef, lard, tallow - 
21 ox pork .... 

Flour, grain, anti other dry barrels 
Lard, nails, and shut 
Lead .... 

Corn, wheat, beans, oats, and other 
grain - - - - • V bag 3 

Liquids. 

Pipes and hogsheads - - - -50 

Half pipes and tierces ... - 55 

« carter casks and barrels • - - 12} 

'liUky - - - - - tP bbl. 10 

Oils.154 

Sundries. 

Boxes, bales, cases, trunks, and other packages, 
dry goods - 

Karlhen and hardware - 
Bar iron and castings 
Railroad iron and pig Iron - - 50 

Hollow ware - - - - >150 

Soiyr, candles, wines, tec. - - box 5 

Coffee, spices, &c. - - - bag 6 

Gunpowder - - - - keg 55 

Salt - - • • . $ sack 3 


'(p package 25 a 50 — 

ty ton 75 — 


• Storage and Labour per Month. 

First Second 
month, and after. 
Cents. Cents. 

Cotton and wool - - - %) bale 20 10 

Tobacco • - - - %l Ifiid. 50 25 

Hemp - - 3P bale not exceeding 300 lbs. 

450 - 


Moss - 
Bagging and rope 
Peltries 
Hides . 

T-eid - 
Hollow ware 
Har iron and castings 
Railroad iron and pig 
Bacon and provisions 


600 - 
800 — 25 

- ty bale 10 

- *05 
. . 10 
• each 014 

: VS ,3 

- 75 

- - 50 

- hhd. 26 


10 

15 

18 
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rone, oeet, tard, tallow, flee. - bbl. 

Molasses, oil, and whisky ... 
Flour « 

Lard - - - - » W keg 

Sugar and molasses • - - W hhrt. 

-• Havana .... Jtfbox 
Corn, wheat, oats, and other grain •„ %) bag 
Coffee, spices, Ate. - 

Sait. 

Candles, soap, wine, fish, raisins, oils, sweet¬ 
meats, clears, &c., per box Or basket 
Ditto, in half boxes 


Nails 
Dry goods 


Liquids ■ 


Claret - 

IJunuy bags 
India bagging 


half c, 


- V keg 
not exceeding 10 feet 
_ VO _ 

— 3(1 — 

— over 30 — 
\‘l cask or crate 

;\isk or half crate 

— - cask 
U,1 tierce 

- - - t-t bbl. 

. pipe or hhd. 

- half pipe or tierce 
M quarter cask or bhl. 

- - W cask 

. . . fjjl bale 


Weight qf Grain per Buehel. 
Wheat and rye * 

Corn . 

Oats - 

Tartt. 

Lard, Butter, Cheese, Tallow, Stcarine, 
Sugar, Hire, • • 

Col ice In hags - * * * “ 


lie. 

f.0 


Gbbls. 


Freight*. 

When vessel* are chartered, or goods shipped by the ton, 
and no special agreement respecting the proportion of tonnage 
which each particular article shall be computed at, the fol¬ 
lowing regulation shall be the standard:— 

That the articles, the bulk of which shall compose a ton, to 
Mtial ■ ton of heavy material*, shall In weight be as follows i— 
Coffee m casks • - - 1,668 lbs*S In hags 1,830 lbs. 

Cocoa • • • • 1,120 — 1,300 

Pimento 930 - 1,100 

Flour - - - - 8 bbls of 196 lbs. 

Beef, pork, tallow, pickled fish, 
and naval stores - - - 

Pig and bar Iron, lead, and other 
metals or ore, heavy dye-woods, , 

sugar, rice, honey, o» other 
heavy articles * - 2,240 lbs. gross. 

Ship bread in casks - - 67Vjbs., bags, 784 J bulk. 

Wines, brandy, spirits, and 11* • 

quids generally, reckoning the 
full capacity of the cask, wine . 

measure « * , 200 galls. 

Grain, peas, and beans, in casks 22 bushels; in hulk, 36 bush. 
Salt, European - - - 36 — 

Do. West India • - -31 — 

Stone coal * - -28 — 

Timber, planks, fhr*, peltries, in 
bales or boxes, cotton, wool, or 
other measurement goods - 40 cubic feet. 

Dry hides * - -1.120 lbs- 

When molnsves is shipped by the hogshead, without any 
special agreement, it shall betaken at llO gallons, estimated 
on the full capacity of the cask. 

Freights (and commission on them), when in sterling money, 
shall be settled at $4 84 i*er pound sterling ; and other foreign 
currency at the value fixed ty Congress. 


Louisiana Dry Dock , New Orleans . — This dock is capable of securing ships of 1,200 
tons, and drawing 16 feet water, and all steamboats not exceeding 275 feet in length. 
The following are the rates of dockage charged on ships and steamboats. 


Hales fur docking Ships, and daily Use of Dock. 


200 

225 

250 

275 

300 

323 

350 

375 

400 

425 

450 

475 

500 

525 


200 
225 
250 
275 
300 
325 
350 
375 
40 I 
425 
450 
475 
500 
525 


Hates for Rates per 
docking. | Day. 


100 

104 

108 


120 

126 

133 

HO 

148 

156 

164 


$14 


Every additional 25 tons will pay $10, and $2 per day. 


Rates for docking Steamboats, and daily Use of Dock. 


Tons. 

Steamboats under 100 
1 ^0 and under 


200 

225 

250 

275 

300 

325 

350 

375 

400 

425 

4.50 

475 

500 

525 

550 

673 


125 

150 

173 

200 

225 

250 

275 

300 

325 

350 

375 

400 

425 

450 

475 

500 

525 

550 

575 

600 


$95 

100 

106 


136 

145 

155 

165 

176 

187 

198 

210 

222 

*34 

246 

258 

270 

285 

300 


$14 


Every additional 25 tons will 


pay $15, and $2 50 per day, 
will pay $3 for every addi. 


We avail ourselves of this opportunity to lay before the reader the following state¬ 
ments with respect to Mobile, with which New Orleans is intimately connected. 

Mobile, at the mouth of the Alabama river in Mobile Bay, had, in 1850, 20,513 
itthab. It is now become the second port in the Union for the shipping of cotton, and 
it. has also an extensive and rapidly increasing trade in othfir things, being the entrepot 
for nearly the whole of Alabama. The value of the domestic produce (principally 
cotton) exported from this State in the year 1851-52, amounted to $17,383,594, 
being more than that of any other State excepting New York and Louisiana. The 
imports are comparatively inconsiderable, not amounting to more than $500,000 or 
$600,000. Mobile had on the 30th June, 1852, 28,533 tons shipping, of which more 
than the half, or 16,225 tons, belonged to steamers. 

The entrance to Mobile Bay is between Mobile Point on the E., and Dauphin Island 
on the W., about 3^ m. apart, the deepest channel having 1.5 feet water at low ebb ; 
but vessels drawing more than 8 or 9 feet water cannot, owing to a shoal in the bay, 
reach the town except at high water. A lighthouse erected on the point, lat. 30° 16' N., 
lang. 88° 32' W., exhibits a fixed light elevated 55 feet above the level of the sea. 
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Account of the Quantity pf various Articles imported frbm the Interior to Mobile, in the undermentioned 


Articles. 

1851-2. 

1850-1. 

1849-50. 

Article*. 

1851-2. 

1850-1. 

1849-50. 

Magging - aw. pieces 

Mj U* rope - * coils 

Macon - - hhd». 

Coffee - - bags 

Com tacks 

Flour - bales 

Hay - * - — 

I.ard . - - keg* 

Lime - bbls. 

17,012 

16,585 

11,500 

28,538 

83,380 

74,329 

26,832 

22,481 

31,027 

30,102 
30,926 
16,607 
25,236 
98,086 
95,051 
27,143 
20,021 1 
23.715 

24,901 
22,460 
9,269 
18,928 , 
79,038 
70,570 
23,189 
10,562 
19,322 

Molasses - - bbls. 

Oat* - - - sacks 

Potatoes - • — 

Pork - - - bbls. 

Rice - tierces 

Salt - sack* 

Sugar - - hhdt. 

lVhi*ky - • bbl*. 

Candles - - | 

18,095 

20,985 

22,014 

15*589 

1,191 

154,351 

6,083 

16,597 

23,672 

29,121 

16,248 

*3,949 

1,832 

128,700 

6,634 

23,868 

18,012 

12,429 

20,213 

8,016 

1,387 

154,183 

7,760 

21,440 


• Cotton Crop of the State of Alabama for 28 Years. 


Years. 

Dales. I 

Year*. 

Dales. 

Year*. 

Dales. 

Year*. 

Dales. 


58,283 1 

1832 

125.606 

1839 

251,742 

1846 

421,669 


74,379 I 

1833 

129,366 

1810 

445,725 

1847 

322,416 

1827 

89,779 

1834 

149.513 

1841 

317,042 

1848 

438,321 

1828 

71,155 

1835 

197,817 

1812 

318,315 

1849 

517,846 

1829 

80,329 

1836 

237,590 

1843 

482,031 

1850 

I 332.796 

1H30 

102,684 

1837 

232,686 

1841 

408,126 

1851 

433,046 

1881 

113,075 1 

1838 

309,807 

1845 

517,550 

1852 

549.772 


Exports of Cotton from Mobile from 184G to 1861. 


Ports. . 

m 

1850-51. 

1849-60. 

1848-49. 

1847-48. 

1846-47. 

Great Britain - 
Franco - - - 

Ollier foreign ports 

- 

Bole*. 

250,118 

46,(815 

26,373 

Bale*. 

162,189 

39,973 

11,9*7 

Bales. 

290,836 

63,290 

44,625 

Bale*. 

228,329 

61,812 

29,070 

Bale*. 

131,156 

39,293 

19,784 

Total foreign 

Total United State* 

* 

322,496 

90,029 

*14,089 

111,452 

398,651 

.140,993 

319,211 

120,350 

190,233 

116,674 

Grand Total 

- 

418,5*5 

325,511 

539,642 

439,561 

306,907 


Q)utr£C» on Cotton at Mobile. — The proprietor* of 
the several prases and warehouses at Molnle, have adopted the 
following uniform larlit'of charges on cotton : 

Ter hale. 

Factor’* ttornge on cotton for the season - - 20 cent*. 

Compressing cotton ..... 60 — 
Extra rope* comi>res*ed cotton, each - - oj— 


Labour on ihlp marked cotton - 

Itrayage, compressed ditto . . . 

Wharfage, ditto - 

Storage on cotton going coastwise, per week * 
'Aiming out and re-storiug cotton 
Arranging - - - • 


Per bale. 
. 6 cents. 
- 6 — 

- 3 — 

. A _ 

. 5 — 

- 3 — 


NEWSPAPERS. Publications in numbers, consisting commonly of single sheets, 
and published at short and stated intervals, conveying intelligence of passing events. 

Importance and value of Newspapers in a Commercial Point of View. — It is foreign to 
the purposes of this work to consider the moral and political effects produced by 
newspapers: of the extent of their influence there is no doubt, even among those who 
differ widely as to its effect. Their utility to commerce is, however, unquestionable. 
The advertisements or notices which they circulate, the variety of facts and information 
they contain as to the supply and demand of commodities in all quarters of the world, 
their prices, and the regulations by which they are affected, render newspapers indis¬ 
pensable to commercial men, supersede a great mass of epistolary correspondence, 
raise merchants in remote places towards an equality, in point of information, with 
these in the great marts, and wonderfully quicken all the movements of commerce, 
tint newspapers themselves have become an important commercial article. In 1852 
the nett produce of the stamp duty levied on newspapers in the U. Kingdom was 
412,950’/.: the gross produce of the sale may he estimated at 4£ times this sum; so 
that on this hypothesis the newspapers produced in that year must have cost the public 
about 1,858,302/. sterling, exclusive of the sums paid for advertisements. 

Newspapers, in London, are sold by the publishers to newsmen or newsvenders, by 
whom they are distributed to the purchasers in town and country. The newsmen, who 
are the retailers, receive, for their business of distribution, a regulated allowance. The 
papers sold to the public at 5rf.* which form the great mass of London newspapers, 
are sold to the newsmen in what are technically called quires. Each quire consists 
of 27 papers, and is sold to the newsmen for 8*. 9 d. ; so that the newsman’s gross 
profit on 27 papers is 2s. 6d. In some instances where newspapers are sent by the post, 
\d. additional on each paper is charged by the newsmen to their country customers. 
Some of the clerks of the post-office, called clerks of the roads, used to be considerable 
news-agents; but this, we believe, is no longer the case. Previously to 1836 the stamp 
duiy on a newspaper was rather under 3{d. (4rf. —20 per cent.); but it was then re¬ 
duced to Id. nett. A single paper being sold to the newsmen at 4d, the sum- which is 
received by the newspaper proprietors for paper, printing, and the expenses of their 
establishments! is 3d, for each copy. We have, however, constructed the subjoined 
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table to show how papers are disposed of at present to the different classes of dealers, 
when the price is 5d. f and how they would be disposed of were the price 6d. 


Paper* at 

Wholesale Newsmen, 
per 87 Paper*. 

Retail Newsmen, 
per 87 Papers.* 

Retail Newsmen, 
per single Copy. 

Cost. 

Profit on Sale. 

Cost. 

Profit on Sale. 

Cost. 

Profit on Sale. 


». d. 

«. d. 



rf. 

d. 

6d. 

8 9 

8 6 

9 n 

8 3 

4 

1 

_C d. _ 

10 9 

8 9 

11 s 

8 3 

r, 

1 


Advertisements form a considerable source of profit to newspapers; and without 
them, some of those papers that are most widely circulated could not support their 
great expenditure. Down to the present year (1853) all advertisements, without dis¬ 
tinction of length, were charged with a duty of Is. 6d. each, which produced, in 1852, 
167,695/. 9 s. 5d. nett in Great Britain, and 13,500/. 18s. in Ireland. But this duty being 
on various accounts highly objectionable has been repealed. There are no means by 
which-to learn the proportion of the advertisement duty which was paid by newspapers. 
Probably, however, we shall not be far wrong, if we take it at gths of the entire sum. 
The charges of newspapers for advertising vary with the length of the advertisements 
and the circulation of the papers. It is obvious, indeed, that an advertisement in a journal 
which is widely circulated may do more to disseminate information in regard to the 
matter to which it refers, than its insertion in half a dozen papers of limited circu¬ 
lation. 

Papers have been set on foot in different parts of the kingdom which contain adver¬ 
tisements only. They are not sold but given away, and some of them arc very exten¬ 
sively distributed. Their profits depend on their popularity with the advertising world, 
or on the number of advertisements sent them. 

Inasmuch, however, as but little attention is paid to what is given gratis, we doubt 
whether the above be really advantageous engines for advertising. It has sometimes 
been tried, with a view to lessen the expense of advertisements, to confine certain de¬ 
scriptions of them, such, for example, notices of books, to some one journal, or class 
of journals. But the experiment has had no great degree of success. 

Newspaper stamps are obtained at the Stamp Office, where the paper is sent by the 
stationers to be stamped. The stamps are paid for before the paper is returned. 

The London newspapers have become remarkable for the great mass and variety of 
matter which they contain, the ability of their leading articles, the rapidity with which 
they are printed and circulated, and the accuracy and copiousness of their reports of 
debates. These results are obtained by a large expenditure and considerable division, of 
labour. The reports of parliamentary proceedings are obtained by a succession of able 
and intelligent reporters, who relieve each other at intervals of £ of an hour, or occa¬ 
sionally less. A newspaper cannot aim at copious and correct reports with less than 
10 reporters for the House of Commons; and the expense of that particular part of a 
morning newspaper’s establishment exceeds 3,000/. per annum. 

Regulations as to Newspapers. — The act 6 & 7 Will. 4. c. 76. introduced several new 
regulations with regard to newspapers. Among other things it imposed a duty of It/, 
on every sheet of paper printed as a newspaper, provided its superficies did not exceed 
1,530 sq. inches; of 1£</. if it exceeded 1,530 sq. inches, and did not exceed 2,295 sq. 
inches ; and of 2d. if it exceeded 2,295 sq. inches. When supplements were published 
with newspapers, they were each charged with a duty of }jd., provided their superficies 
did not exceed 795 sq. inches. 

This was neither more nor less than a device to limit the size of newspapers by 
imposing a peculiar tax on those publishers who might be disposed, by increasing 
the size of their journals, to lay the greatest supply of information or amusement before 
their readers. But we are glad to have to state that this ingenious scheme for making 
a small be substituted for a large measure of intelligence, has been, if not abolished, at 
least materially modified. The Stamp Act of 1853, the 16 & 17 Viet, c. 63., has the 
following clauses; viz. 

As to Duties on Newspapers and Supplements. — No higher stamp duty than Id. shall 
be chargeable on any newspaper printed on one sheet of paper containing a superficies 
not exceeding 2295 inches. 

A supplement published with any newspaper duly stamped with the duty of Irf., such supplement being 
printed on one sheet of paper only, and together with such newspaper containing in the aggregate a 
superficies not exceeding 2295 inches, shall be free from stamp duty. 

Such of the retail newsmen as have a good share of business purchase direct from the publishers at 
the wholesale prices. 
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Any other supplement to any such dul^fetaropod newspaper shall not be chargeable with any higher 
stamp duty than provided It does not contain a superficies exceeding 1148 inches. 

And any two supplements to any such duly stamped newspaper 6hall not be chargeable with any higher 
stamp duty than on each, provided each of such supplements be printed and published on one sheet 
of paper only, and that they contain together a superficies not exceeding in the aggregate 2295 inches. 

The superficies in all the cases aforesaid to be one side only of the sheet of paper, and exclusive of the 
margin of the letter press. 

Allowance for Newspaper Stamps on hand. — Where any person shall be possessed of anv stamps for 
newspapers rendered useless by this act, It shall be lawful for the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, on 
application to them or to their proper officer In that behalf, at any time within 6 calendar months after 
the commencement of this act, to cancel and make allowance for the same, as in the case of spoiled 
stamps. — § 4. 

It is farther enacted by the stat. 16 & T7 Viet. c. 71., '* That no paper containing any public news. 
Intelligence, or occurrences shall tie deemed to be a newspaper within the meaning of the said act, or of 
any act relating to the stamp duties on newspapers, unless the same shall be published periodically, or in 
parts or numbers at intervals not exceeding 26 days between the publication of any two such parts 
or numbers.” 

The act 6 &7 Will. 4. c. 76., exempts from the duties on newspapers M any paper called Police 
Gazette or Hue and Cry" published in Great Britain by authority of the Secretary of State, or in Ireland 
by the authority of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Dally accounts or bills, of goods imported and exported, or warranis or certificates for the delivery of 
goods, and the weekly bills ol mortality : and also papers containing any list of price current, or of the 
state of the markets, or any account of the arrival, sailing, or other circumstances relating to merchant 
ships or vessels, or any other matter wholly of a commercial nature: provided such bills, lists, or 
accounts do not contain any other matter than what hath been usually comprised therein. 

And the same act lays down the following rules; viz. a discount of 25 per cent, is 
to he allowed on the above duties on newspapers printed in Ireland. — § 2. 

In order to prevent fraud, in the returns us to newspapers, it is enacted, that, from 
the 31st of December, 1836, a separate or distinctive stamp or die shall be used for 
each newspaper. — §3. 

No person is to print or publish a newspaper until after a declaration has been made 
and lodged at the Stamp Office, containing certain particulars (specified in the act), 
as to the names and addresses of the printer, and certain of the proprietors of such 
paper, &e., under a penalty of 50/. Persons wilfully making a false or defective de¬ 
claration are, upon conviction, to be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. — §§ 6, 7. 

There are a number of regulations intended to provide for the discovery and liability 
of the printer and proprietors, the security of tjie duties, and the prevention of the sale 
of unstamped papers. A penalty of 20/. is imposed on any person printing, publishing, 
selling, &c. newspapers not duly stamped; and it is declared to be lawful for any 
officer of stamps, or any person authorised by the commissioners in that behalf, to seize 
any such offender, and take him before any justice having jurisdiction where the offence 
is committed, who shall summarily determine the matter, and upon conviction and de¬ 
fault of payment, shall commit such offender to prison for some term not exceeding 
3,.nor less than 1 calendar month. — § 17. 

Penalty for sending abroad newspapers not duly stamped, 501 - § 18. 

Justices may grant warrants to search for unstamped newspapers, and to seize 
presses, &c. used in printing the same ; and on refusal of admittance, officers may 
break open doors, &c. Persons resisting officers liable to a penalty of 20/.—§§22, 
23. . • 

Influence of the Reduction of the Duty. — The reduction of the price of newspapers 
from Id. to 5d. occasioned a great increase in the demand for the old or established 
papers; and a considerable number of new weekly papers have also started into 
existence since the reduction of the duty in the metropolis and throughout the country. 
Hitherto, however, with one exception, no new daily paper has been established in the 
metropolis. 

Influence of the Tux on Newspapers . — Formerly it used to be impossible, without a 
violation of the stamp laws, to sell newspapers under Id. or 7^/. ; so that those poorer 
persons who could not afford so large a sum, or who had no means of getting a news¬ 
paper in company with others, were obliged either to be without one or to resort to 
those low-priced journals that were circulated in defiance of the law. This incon¬ 
venience was obviated by reducing the duty to Id. Probably, however, the better 
plan would have been to have made the duty Id. on all papers sold at or under 4d., 
and to have made it an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, on all papers published at above 
that rate. This would have had the same influence as the present plan on the lower 
priced class of papers, at the same time that it would have subjected the more expensive 
papers to a proportionally greater charge. But it may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
the reduction of the duty to Id., even supposing it had been confined to the cheaper 
class of papers, was a judicious measure. No doubt, it was contended, at the time 
that the subject was under discussion, that various advantages would result from 
the proposed reduction; that tho clandestine circulation of cheap journals advocating 
dangerous doctrines would be suppressed; and that the stigma attached to low 
priced journals in the public estimation being removed, men of ability and attainments 
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would find it as much for their advantage to write in them as in the higher priced 
journals. These anticipations have not, we believe, been realised; and we much doubt 
whether the circulation of low-priced political journals can ever be of advantage. Such 
papers are, speaking generally, addressed to the lower and poorer classes of the com¬ 
munity ; and their writers find it more for their advantage to flatter the prejudices 
entertained by their readers, and to espouse their peculiar views, how inconsistent 
soever these may be with the interests of society in general, than to inculcate sounder 
though less popular principles. Hence the revolutionary character of the greater 
number of the low-priced papers, or, at least, of such of them as are read by the lower 
orders. This, perhaps, may be a necessary evil in a highly advanced country like this; 
but whether it be so or not, there can be no doubt of its existence, and of its formidable 
magnitude. 

. It has sometimes been thought singular that that division of subjects which has been 
introduced into most other things has not been introduced amongst newspapers. Instead 
of having all sorts of matter crammed into the same journal, it might be presumed that 
the better plan would be to have all topics of considerable interest separately treated in 
papers appropriated to them only, and conducted by persons fully conversant with their 
principles and details. Under the present omnivorous system, individuals who care 
nothing for the theatre are, notwithstanding, unable to procure a paper in which it docs 
not occupy a prominent place; and those who cannot distinguish one tune from another 
have daily served up to them long dissertations on concerts, operas, oratorios, and so 
forth. But, how desirable soever in some respects, the plan of appropriating particular 
papers to particular subjects does not appear to be at all suited to the public taste. In 
a well conducted daily paper, like The Times , ably written articles on all subjects of 
interest are brought together under the reader’s notice, who may read them all, or such 
only as lie pleases. This is incomparably more convenient than to have to hunt for 
dilFerent articles among a variety of journals; and is, in fact, the only plan calculated 
to meet the wants and exigencies of the public. 

Impolicy of imposing a Postage on Newspapers. — The newspaper duties produce 
about 355,000/. a year, and being as moderate as can well be desired, we see no 
reason why they should be either reduced or repealed. They can hardly, indeed, 
be properly called duties; but are rather to be regarded as a payment for the trouble 
and expense attending the conveyance and distribution of newspapers by post, 
for which no charge is made. But it is said that this charge should be exactly 
apportioned, or that it should be laid only on the newspapers which are actually 
put into the post-office. And it has, in this view, been proposed to repeal the stamp 
duty on newspapers, and to impose in its stead a charge of 1 <1. on all newspapers sent 
bv post. But we incline to think that a commutation of this sort would be not a little 
objectionable. Its obvious tendency would be to confine the circulation of newspapers 
to the districts within which they are published, which is not at all to he desired. At 
present The Times and other London journals, displaying the greatest talent, and 
embracing the most varied information, arc distributed all over the country at about 
the same price as the local and inferior journals. But were the proposed plan adopted, 
the charge for postage being added to the price of the metropolitan journals, would 
make them decidedly dearer than the local papers, and people in very many, or 
rather perhaps in the great majority of instances, would be disposed to prefer the 
cheaper, though inferior journal published at their door, to the superior but dearer 
journal of the capital. This would be a serious disadvantage; and by depreciating 
the quality of the journals circulating over the country, and fostering local prejudices, 
would far more than neutralise the advantages which it is said would result, under the 
proposed plan, from the establishment of cheap papers. These advantages are, however, 
of a very doubtful description. It is certainly true that many of the inferior papers 
now to be met with inculcate >the most pernicious doctrines. But it is by no incans 
clear that their influence would be in any degree lessened by exchanging a stamp for a 
postage duty. On the contrary it would, very probably, be increased. The existing 
duty affects them to the same extent that it affects other descriptions of papers; and 
as they circulate at present it appears reasonable to suppose that they would circulate 
still more extensively were they relieved from the tax. On the whole, therefore, we 
see no good ground for making the proposed change. It would be next to certain to 
lower the general character of the newspaper press, and deteriorate the most important 
branch of the national literature. 

Notices of Newspapers. — The history of newspapers, and of periodical literature in 
general, remains to be written; and were the task executed by an individual of com* 
petent ability, and with due care, it would be a most interesting and important work. 
It appears, from the researches of Mr. Chalmers, that the first newspaper published in 
modern Europe made its appearance at Venice, in 1536; but the jealousy of the go- 
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vernment would not allow of its being printed; so that, for many years, it was circulated 
in manuscript I It would seem that newspapers were first issued in England by authority 
during the alarm occasioned by the approach of the Armada to our shores; in order, as 
was stated, by giving real information, to allay the general anxiety, and to hinder the 
dissemination of false and exaggerated statements. From this sera, newspapers, of one 
sort or other, have, with a few intermissions, generally appeared in London; sometimes 
at regular, and sometimes at irregular intervals. During the civil wars, both parties 
had their newspapers. The earliest newspaper published in Scotland made its appear¬ 
ance under the auspices of Cromwell, in 1652. The Caledonian Mercury was, how¬ 
ever, the first of the Scotch newspapers of native manufacture; it made its appearance 
at Edinburgh, under the title of Mercurius Caledonius , in 1660; but its publication 
was soon afterwards interrupted. In 1715, a newspaper was, for the first time, attempted 
in Glasgow. . 

The Daily Courant , the first of the daily newspapers published in Great Britain, 
made its appearance in London in the early part of the reign of Queen Anne.—(See 
the Life of Ruddiman , pp. 102—121.) 

From the Stamp Office accounts, it appears that the number of newspapers sold 
annually in England, during the 3 years ending with 1753, was 7,411,757; in 1760, 
9,464,790; in 1790, 14,035,639; in 1792, 15,005,760. 


An Account of the Aggregate Number of Stamps issued for Newspapers in each of the undermentioned 
Years ; distinguishing the Numbers in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


Year*. 


1801 

1802 

1808 

1801 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1*11 
1812 

1813 

1814 
1816 
1816 


England. 


15,090,805 
14,261,289 
15,888,921 
16.921,768 
17.610,069 
19.218,984 
20,097,002 
20,714,566 
22,536,331 
22,519,786 
22,977.963 
23,719.000 
24,839,397 
24,931,910 
23.075,985 
21,053,627 


Scotland. Great Britain. 


994,280 
967,750 
1,060,210 
1,156,525 
1,172,200 
1,313,709 
1,337,259 
1.343,925 
1,470,552 
1,459,775 
1,443,750 
1,573,600 
1,503,221 
1,376,093 
1,309,523 

996,227 


16,085,085 
15,232,039 
16,949,13! 
18,078,293 
18,782,269 
20,532,793 
21,431,861 
22,058,491 
24,006,883 
23,979,561 
24,124,713 
25,292,600 
26,342,618 
26,108,003 
24,385,508 
22,050,354 


Years. 


1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 


England. 


20,946,252 

21,015,429 

21,904,834 

25,177,127 

23,699,752 

22,709,159 

23,422,526 

24,556,860 

25,485,603 

25,681,003 

25,863,199 

26,632,566 

26,337,006 

27,370,092 

30,170,093 

29,427.580 

27,690.929 

27,552,170 

28.608.569 
31,740,599 
44,114,316 
44,383,675 
47,787,804 

48.896.570 
48,640,070 


ScoUand. I Great Britain. 


850,816 

1,048,900 

1,143,615 

1,236,660 

1,162,434 

1,223,544 

1,247,739 

1,017,019 

1,465.191 

1,296,519 

1,795,771 

2,162,643 

2,699.328 

3,133,988 

3,280,072 

3,264,851 

3,033,292 

3,112,310 

3,024,454 

3,396,163 

4,521,399 

4,981,973 

5,410,417 

5,663,943 

6,129,289 


21,797,063 
22,064,329 
23,048,449 
26,413,687 
24,862,186 
23,032.403 
24,670,265 
25/>73.!)09 
26,950,094 
26,980,552 
27,659,270 
28,795,209 
29,036,334 
30,504,080 
33,450,165 
32,692,431 

30.724.221 
30,664,480 
31,533,023 
36,136,762 
48,635,715 
49,368,648 

53.198.221 
54,560,513 
54,769,359 


Ireland.* 


2,480,401 

2,654,212 

2,782,903 

2,974,156 

2,931,037 

3,088,472 

3,339,492 

3,364,999 

3,500,482 

3,473,014 

3,545,818 

3,790,272 

5,953,550 

4,035,314 

4,361,430 

4,618,260 

3,791,000 

4,084,442 

4,290,836 

4,286,438 

5,262,211 

5,312,232 

3,782,857 

6,057,795 

5,990,033 


• Until 1817 no distinct account was kept of the stamps issued for newspaper* in Ireland. 


Account of the Aggregate Number of Stamps of One Penny and One Halfpenny issued for Newspapers 
in each of the undermentioned Years, distinguishing the Numbers in England, Scotland, aud Ireland. 


1 

Years. 

j England. 

] Scotland. 

| Ireland. j 

at Id. 

at (d. 

at Id. 

at id. 

at Id. 

at id. 


1842 

1843 

1814 

1845 

1846 

1817 

1848 

1849 

1850 

50,088,175 
51,612,155 
54,084,761 
69,651,024 
64,452,379 
64,138,660 
67,476,768 
66,159,502 
65,741,271 

1,481,524 
1,956,832 
3,724,378 
! 10,382,491 

9,110,430 
8,197,467 
8,704.236 

1 10,309,233 

| 11,681,423 

5,540,424 

5,831,671 

6,050,465 

6,450,529 j 

6,885,306 

7,421,032 

7,497,064 

6,288,205 

7,643,045 

440,100 

257,150 

325,620 

51*8,750 

310,671 

238,175 

176,854 

205,000 
241,264 

6,063,906 

6,452,072 

6,769,067 

6,921,888 

6,960,440 

6,574,607 

7,028,956 

6,345,227 

6.302,728 

35,750 

142,580 

249,550 

235,178 

131,925 

67,510 

44,702 

38,813 

43,358 


An Account of the Gross Produce of the Duties on Newspapers and Advertisements during each of the 
undermentioned Years, in Engla d, Scotand, and Ireland. 


Year* 

ending 

5th of Jan. 

Newspapers, 

Advertisement*. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland, 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 
1817 

t 1818 

£ $. d. 

328.413 10 11 
335.095 6 0 
845,902 1 8 
362,241 4 4 
363,500 0 0 

363.414 3 5 
350,893 15 8 
349,101 4 0 

£ t. d. 

. 21,288 7 8 
21,054 13 9 
22,948 6 8 

21,921 19 7 
20,158 7 7 

20.V81 12 10* 

16,612 2 r 

11,180 fi 4 

£ «. d. 

Ip tho»e years' 
there was no 
separate ac¬ 
count kept of 
stamps Issued 
to newspaper* 
In lre’ar.d. 
18,885 1 2j 

£ i. d. 

113,546 19 1 

114,195 11 6 

115,876 1 8 3 
114,111 12 10 
106,575 9 8 
110,941 6 6 
118,202 3 4 
116,352 4 11 

£ «. d. 

16,011 8 0 
14,597 9 0 
14,448 6 0 

14,623 7 0 
13,410 3 0 
14,017 7 0 
15,353 8 6 

10,666 13 0 

£ «. d. 

16,723 11 7 

20,479 5 3 

20,915 5 10 
21,253 5 11* 

I 19,759 17 6 
20,475 16 1* 
18,498 7 5 
18,191 12 7 
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An Account of the Gross Produce of the Duties on Newspapers and Advertisements, &c. -—continued. 


[ ' Advertisements. 

[ England. 

Scotland, . j 

Ireland, | 

£ f. 

rf. 

£ 

rf. 

£ 

l. 

rf. 

119,788 19 

4 

17.240 6 

0 

18,535 12 

6 

122,227 5 

3 

16,911 9 

6 

! 6,721 

1 


123,772 15 

6 

16,416 16 

0 

16,491, 

0 

Q 

125.965 17 

5 

16,095 2 

0 

15,102 

5 

04 

131,288 12 

0 

17,030 16 

6 

13,708 

7 

»f 

125,475 5 

7 

16,020 11 

0 

14,624 

3 


134,633 19 


17,82.5 17 

0 

16,426 

10 

9 

144,761 2 

6* 

18,708 18 

0 

15,907 

15 

0 

13.5,687 7 

2 

17,779 13 

0 

15,720 

0 

0 

133,978 Ifi 

11 

18,100 14 

6 

14,379 

17 

« 

136,368 17 

10 

18,939 12 

5 

15,532 

15 

0 

136,052 18 

10 

17,592 6 

7 

14,985 

6 

0 

137,91.5 19 

4 

19,566 8 

0 

16,337 

14 

0 

137,838 12 

3 

19,060 0 

0 

15,67* 

10 

2 

137,122 10 

0 

18,278 6 

0 

15,248 

17 

4 

114,506 2 

* 

16,191 4 

4 

12,210 

* 

4 

73,308 1 

6 

10,114 16 

2 

8,130 

14 

8 

77,853 2 

9 

10,587 17 

0 

8,468 

12 

2 

87,985 4 

8 

10,351 6 

0 

8,539 

6 

0 

90,501 0 

7 

11,438 18 

0 

8,679 

4 

8 

98,668 11 

5 

13,230 J6 

6 

8,910 12 

0 

101,356 12 

2 

13,927 18 

0 

9,741 

12 

4 

106,904 1 

11 

14*518 8 

0 

10,167 

10 

4 

107,527 5 

1 

14,217 4 

0 

9,859 

15 

l Q 

103,386 7 

2 

13,671 15 

0 

9,320 

14 

fl 

105,172 16 

3 

13,668 13 

6 

8,990 

6 

2 

111,298 6 

0 

14,317 0 

6 

9,437 

3 

0 

128,359 15 

6 

18,011 11 

6 

10.910 

14 

0 

131,116 10 

8 

17,758 5 

6 

11,089 

7 

O 

135,567 1 

0 

18,105 0 

0 

11,066 

13 

0 

129,568 9 

10 

17,810 8 

6 

10,342 

17 

0 

133,758 15 

10 

18,426 1 

6 

11,026 

4 

0 

137,140 0 

11 

19,216 10 

0 

11,806 

8 

4 


Yean 
ending 
5th of Jan. 


1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 . 

1824 1 

1825 

1826 
182T 
1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1813 

1814 

1815 
1846 

1817 

1818 

1849 

1850 

1851 


Newspapei s. 


England. 


£ 

350,257 
365,080 
419,618 
394,995 
378,485 
390,375 
409,281 
425,154 
429,602 
428,629 
439,798 
438,667 
455,972 
602,697 
490,451 
461,457 
458,033 
473,910 
361,413 
182,998 
184,077 
198,052 
202,737 
202,735 
211,792 
219,162 
233,216 
270,509 
287,536 
281,338 
299,287 
297,142 
298,264 


7 64 

17 10 
1 114 

0 6 


Scotland. 


6 8 


£ t. 

17,481 13 
19,060 A 
20,609 . 

19,373 18 u 

20.387 8 0 

20,795 13 0 

22.387 9 4 

24,419 17 0 
22,013 6 4 
29,929 10 4 
33,556 2 8 
42,301 6 0 

49.466 10 0 
62,090 15 2 

51.466 14 8 

48,100 14 0 
49,339 19 8 

47,999 4 8 

37,453 5 0 

18,671 13 3 
20,539 17 94 

22,400 5 7 

22,963 18 7 

24,430 2 0 

24,027 1.3 94 
21,836 18 11 
25,288 12 II 
27,941 18 9 

29,337 16 34 
31,426 5 104 
31,618 15 2 

31,107 6 7 

32,352 16 5 


£ •- d. 

20,210 16 6 
21,187 1 11J 

22,693 10 10 


22.346 
23,556 
25,448 z 
25,633 13 
26,659 9 
2,5.187 11 
25,561 3 1 

27,330 16 
28,578 16 
29,360 18 
31,846 16 3 

32,613 9 44 

31,591 13 6 
29,782 7 94 

31.287 ft 11 

26.287 16 11 

21,756 14 64 

21,975 19 6 
23,818 18 10J 
24,860 19 74 

24,838 6 9 

2.5,310 15 1 
27,180 13 6 

98,724 6 10 

29,231 3 1 

29,270 13 84 
27,514 0 2 

29,380 8 11 
26,519 7 44 

26,3.51 13 11 


A Return of the Number of Stamps issued to the under-mentioned Newspaper# in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, during each of the Six Years ending with 1850. 


ENGLAND. 


Lordor Papers. 


A tint 

Athenaeum - 

Anti •Slavery Reporter - 

Allen's Indian Mail 

Australian Gazette 

Architect and building Gazette 

Bible Society Reporter - 

Bent's Literary Advertiser 

Bell’# New Weekly Messenger 

Beil’# Life in fxmdfon 

Bell'# Weekly Messenger 

Britannia 

British Banner 

Course of the Exchange • 

County Herald - 
County Chronicle 
Court Journal - 
Circular to Banker# • 
Commercial Dally List » 

Critic - 

Church and State Gazette 
Christian Spectator 
Commercial Review 
Christian Time* 

Cottage Gardener 
Catholic Standard 
Daily News 
Evening Mall - 
Examiner 

Ecclesiastical Gazette • 
Economist - * 

Express 
Era - 

English Review 

Gardeners' anil Farmers’ Journal 
Gardeners’ Gazette 
Gardener’s Chronicle * 
Guardian . 

Olol>e - 

Historic Times 
Illustrated I^ondon News 
John Bull 
Jurist - 

Justice of the Peace 
Indian News - 
Literary Gazette 
Le Courrier de 1’Europe 
London Gazette 
London Price Current - 
Lloyd’s Weekly London 
Ladies’ Companion 
Leader „ - 
M ark Lane Express 
Mining Journal 
Morning Advertiser 
Morning Chronicle 
Morning Hferald 
Morning P6pt - 
Magnet : - 


Newspaper Stamps. 


1815. 

1846. 

1817. 

1818. 

1849. 

81.000 

72.000 

83,250 

85,500 

90,668 

103,500 

117,000 

117,500 

126,500 

127,500 

28,500 

12,150 

18,000 

12,125 

12,000 

29...50 

28,750 

26,750 

24,000 

28,725 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

17,700 

• 9,600 

10,350 

11 ,.500 

11.000 

12,250 

14,750 

12,250 

13,000 

13,61X) 

11,087 

66,255 

54,000 

44,450 

31,500 

*7,500 

1,520,500 

1,250,000 

1,311.000 

1,236,600 

1,176,500 

735,000 

733.000 

760,000 

743,000 

709,(XX) 

257,000 

252,331 

216,000 

203,500 

182,350 




66S.OOO 

305,750 

12,000 

13,200 

9,600 

9,600 

7,8(H) 

41,500 

37,000 

36,000 

27,500 

30,51X1 

67,100 

68,940 

79,000 

74,500 

77.(XXI 

40,700 

4 1,500 

37,697 

26,( il)7 

18,559 

27,000 

25,500 

27,200 

26, (OO 

23,31X1 

*5,100 

26,700 

29,000 

82,000 

25,200 

61,125 

55,975 

62,600 

16,01X1 

13,030 

47,000 

53,260 

48,000 

43,000 

44,000 

35,000 

31,000 

21,000 

20,000 

25,050 

1,000 

1,700 

1,065 

2,200 

2,200 




25,500 

131,1*1 




9,000 

27,000 





20,950 


3*520,500 

3,477,009 

3,530/538 

1,375,000 

525,000 

530,000 

550,000 

600,000 

675, IKK) 

265,775 

250,500 

222,000 

*76,000 

218,825 

139,264 

134,200 

159,000 

132,350 

J 44,600 

150,500 

175,475 

233,100 

225.0IX) 

200,500 


160,000 

778,714 

888,080 

964,000 

201,000 

169,651 

228,000 

230,500 

191,500“ 

: 

I I 

69,770 

118,250 

91/400 

56,730 

75,600 

84,51X1 

141,000 

121,250 

391,0*1 

410,000 

406,000 

382,800 

385,01!) 


60,000 

82,350 

116,250 

131,000 

852,000 

761,000 

690,000 

720,000 

630,000 

2,618,800 

2,367,067 

2,267,601 

2,964,658 

245,500 

3,600,169 

132,000 

132,000 

118.000 

1IB,500 

120,000 

94 ..500 

83,400 

83;*00 

84,887 

84,800 

96.558 

99,600 

95,050 

99,775 

89,010 

30,175 

36,995 

31,660 

29,750 

34,000 

18,000 

29,500 

*5,358 

25,700 

26,850 

111,200 

87,000 

48,000 

77.HX1 

70,500 

8*2,000 

440,000 

170,000 

245,000 

210,000 

5/100 

4,950 

4,700 

4,3*5 

3,420 

2,777,432 

2,663,500 

1,691*500 

1,776/177 

2,431,450 

* 

” * 

* 

- 

2,000 

" 2*9,500 

245,000 

317,000 

' 280,750 

' 237,850 

97,500 

91,500 

100,500 

96,500 

106*500 

1,440,000 

1,480,000 

' 1,500,000 

1,538/100 

1,528,1*0 

1..554.000 


1,233,000 

1,150/104 

937,500 

2,0} 8,025 
1,200,500 

1,752,.500 
1,450,500 

1,510,000 

990,100 

1,336,000 

964*500 

1,147,000 

905/100 

202,950 

1 215,175 

240,290 

260*951} 

.257,000 


1860. 


98,000 

144,158 

12.000 

23.600 

3.500 
16,200 
11.850 

13.500 

20.2.50 
1,285,500 

703,500 

163,875 

229,900 

7,800 

26.500 
72,000 
17,513 
25,448 
27/KJQ 

20.500 
44,000 
25,300 

2.500 
94,000 
24,000 
80,950 

1,152,000 
6.5t 1,000 
228,228 
144,300 
199,000 
766,950 

221.600 

19.4.50 

60.500 
121,600 
338,000 
187,825 
586,000 

85,503 

3,467,007 

110,000 

83.325 

85,075 

96,400 

26*300 

67,000 

180/100 

3,147 

2/559,000 

14,600 

116,275 

248,000 

107,000 

‘■aas 

1,139,000 

828,000 

246,050 
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NEWSPAPERS. 


Lo.mjox Parana. 




Newspaper Stamps. 




1815. 

184G. 

1847. 

1818. 

1849. 

1850. 

Medical Times 


95.220 

82,150 

76,520 

81,615 

82,150 

70,833 



11,641 

14,680 

•• 16,416 

15,652 

16,(32 

14,712 

Money Market Examiner 
Nautical Standard 





, 6,0(8) 

36,725 

17.200 



36,500 

55,000 

52,948 

4I/8K) 

40,000 

New Zealand Journal - - 


14,750 

10,000 

7,800 

9,925 

10 /8)0 

7,850 



1OS,500 

113,500 

118,550 

115,8 0 

1)6,600 

154,175 

Naval and Military Gazette 


89,187 

95,000 

88.000 

80,724 

73,HtW 

60,320 



337,500 

322,000 

456,000 

626,600 

361,500 

21 (.,000 

News of the World 


1,251,150 

1,878,600 

1,981,853 

2,178,955 

2,606,7f>7 

^926,269 
12,500 






4,000 

Observer 


149,000 

177,500 

212,000 

281,000 

360,600 

321,(8)0 

Firry’s bankrupt Gazette 


2 7,4 10 

29,650 

28,971 

48,833 

66,413 

88,226 



2 .-1,.',(10 

225,000 

210,000 

171,076 

156/100 

139,000 



1 3(1, (KM 

140,000 

131,0(10 

140,000 

130,0(8) 

150,000 



1.9,000 

54,500 

65,550 

61,532 

58,900 

CO,900 



4 1,100 

10 950 

4 1,3i 10 

40,000 

39,050 

39/00 

Punch 


419.491 

509,192 

409,110 

390,385 

345,864 

3 15,060 



550,100 

35rt,MlO 

361,500 

361,500 

366,0(8) 

390,5(8) 

Railway Times 


35 "1,350 

212,500 

195,500 

137,250 

113,200 

85,700 








275,250 






185,000 

28.8,500 

168,500 

Sunday Tunes - 


915,500 

932.500 

785,000 

757,0(8) 

735,000 

675,000 

Shipping Gazette 


386,600 

407,112 

429/00 

411/HMI 

47 >,000 

4 69,5(8) 

Standard 


84b,C00 

780,000 

659,600 

652,500 

6 9,0(8) 

492,0(8) 



611,000 

693,600 

530,000 

496,000 

46.,000 

4 5 l.OliO 

Sun - 


1,098,50 1 

1 ,101,000 

909,000 

893,612 

873,000 

834,600 

Spectator 


135,000 

194,000 

174,100 

174,000 

161,000 

152,5(8) 


8 ,100,000 

8,950,000 

9,206,230 

11,025,500 

ll,3(i().(/oo 

11,900/8)0 

Tablet 


17 9,OuO 

190,000 

199,716 

212,550 

190/ 00 


The Lady's 


- 

20,000 

300,166 

382,385 

337,025 

268.000 

'1 he Country Gentleman 

United Service Gazette - 







2,000 


70,000 

72,000 

68,000 

63,072 

66,650 

72,700 

Weekly News - 
Wet kly Dispatch 





53,260 

74 ,GU0 


2,457,000 

2,421,500 

2,203,500 

2,1 12,790 

2,250,000 

1,950,000 

Weekly Chrowtcle 


315,000 

2 b 0,000 

171,000 

152,(8/0 

11(>,MX) 

85,000 

Watchman 


169,500 

176,600 

175,000 

158,000 

182,000 

209,000 

Weekly Tribune 





20.050 

29,100 

Wesleyan Notices 
‘ Weekly Times • 


5,000 

21,000 

21,776 

11,075 

8,600 

11 ,6(8) 



805,580 

1,077,033 

1,808,190 

2,037,703 

Wesleyan Times 


* 

* 

* 

308,000 

4bb,900 

1’rovinciai. Paper*. 








Albion ■ Liverpool 

Bath Herald 


161,000 

159,500 

141,000 

153,900 

160,250 

176,000 


39,000 

42,000 

4 1,000 

36/8)0 

34,000 

37,000 

Hath Chionicle 


82,000 

75,60# 

74,500 

71 ,(88) 

71 /WO 

81,(88) 



50,000 

51,000 

58,500 

52,015 

66,000 

60,0(8) 

Hath and Cheltenham Gazette 


46,000 

49,000 

40,500 

49,000 

45,0(8) 

41/88) 



36,000 

40,000 

44.000 

43,500 

45/8)0 

42,(88) 

Jhrwirk Warder 


21,000 

27,000 

24.000 

26,000 

23.025 

25,0(8) 




7.586 

6,950 

27,000 

31,750 

27,1(8) 

Rrightoti Gazette 


59.500 

6*,000 

55,i IOO 

03,500 

66,000 

45,000 

62,000 

Brighton Guardian 


50,000 

60,000 

50,000 

50,000 

48,000 

Brighton Herald 


41,000 

44,000 

52,/8)0 

65/8)0 

63/8)0 

65,000 

Harbour** Circular 


410 

3,157 

2,740 

3,130 

3,560 

3,400 

lb dford Times 


9,000 

21,000 

23,000 

26,300 

26,000 

26/810 

Biclford Men ury 


22,000 

10,100 

1 1,000 

12,000 

12,037 

16,000 

Bristol Journal 


63,200 

69, COO 

56,000 

69,500 

77,000 

69,500 

Bristol Temperance Herald 


17,000 

12,000 

18,000 

33,0(8) 

*15,000 

20,000 

12,000 

Hcrksbirc Chronicle 


25,(KK> 

39,500 

120,000 

37,350 

37,1)00 

40,500 

Hlrnilngham Gazette (Arls's) 

Hacks Advertiser and Aylesbury 

108,000 

11 1,000 

132,000 

106,000 

120,000 

News 




37,000 

36,000 

48,000 

36,000 

Hirniingham Journal 


218,500 

260,000 

338,500 

421,500 

409,250 

390,(88) 

ltristol Mercury 


252,000 

272,000 

250,300 

275,000 

277,500 

267,000 

Bristol Mirror - 


13'050 

127,000 

136,000 

145,000 

143,000 

)37,000 

Mucks Iicrald - 


31,500 

29,000 

37,000 

30,000 

31,000 

38,500 

liury and Norwich Post 


1)2,500 

91.000 

99,500 

82/8)0 

81,000 

103/88) 

Hnstol Gazette 


30,000 

30,000 

32,0(8) 

40,000 

30,(100 

40,000 



27,500 

25,000 

27.(8)0 

25,000 

26,0. 0 

| 34,600 

Hradfonl Observer 


51,000 

64,000 

54,000 

55,538 

39,135 

65,000 

Bristol Examiner 




3,(88) 

51,750 

Bucks Chronicle 






37,600 

30,000 

. Buxton llernld 


6,500 

7,000 

6,000 

6,500 

8 ,0i K> 

4,000 

Blackburn Standard 


28,000 

33,500 

44,300 

28,-30 

31,000 

28/8)0 

Bolton Chronicle 


40,500 

67,709 

60,0(8) 

66 /i(K) 

71,260 

72,000 

Banbury Guardian 


32,000 

52.000 

36/810 

31/8)0 

4(),()(W 

36,000 

Bridgewater Tunes 


7,000 

26,133 

32,000 

30,000 

18,000 

193,000 

16,950 

Birmingham Mercury - 



23,500 

1 60,188) 

Cam budge Chmnle'e 


85,950 

85,250 

87,000 

80,700 

96,560 

106,1(8) 

Canteihury Weekly Journal 


18,000 

9,000 

18,000 

9,(W() 

13,000 

13/8)0 

Carlisle Journal 


117,000 

156,000 

117,000 

166,000 

168,000 

168/100 

Carlisle Patriot 


38,000 

46,000 

38,684 

60,900 

68,000 

61,000 

Cheltenham Chronicle • 
Cheltenham Journal 


45.000 

38,685 

60,900 

58,000 

' 61,000 

66,000 


30,000 

26,000 

30,000 

23,500 

35,000 

30,000 

Cheltenham Free Pres* - 


36,000 

36,000 

36,000 

43/W0 

1 29,000 

31,400 

Cheltenham Looker On - 


21,500 

25,000 

30,238 

22,000 

3I/W0 

27,200 



86,000 

80,000 

7 2,000 

66,000 

65,500 

C6/W0 



61,000 

58,000 

60,000 

64,000 

65,500 

68,000 

Chrlm ford Chionicle 


118,500 

108,750 

117,000 

137,750 

114/8H) 

110,300 

Cornwall Royal Gazette 


50,000 

53,500 

54,000 

60,000 

62,500 

66,000 



42,000 

42,000 

42,000 

42,500 

46/8)0 

42,000 

Coventry Standard 


42,325 

44,000 

42,000 

37,500 

42,500 

42,000 

Cumberland Parquet 


60.009 

41,300 

40,000 

40.000 

40,000 

40,000 

Cambridge Advertiser - 


34,125 

36,900 

36,550 

35,000 

25,000 

8,160 

Cambridge Independent Pres* 
Dorset County Cnrtudcle 


128.500 

141,«W0 

127,500 

126,000 

138,000 

121,000 


79,500 

76,000 

73,800 

69/8)0 

65/500 

62,900 



69,100 

50,000 

59,500 

66,000 

69/WO 

66,500 



23.000 

25,000 

30,000 

29,000 

40,000 

29,000 

Devonjiort Telegraph 


28,000 

31,500 

31,900 

26,000 

36,125 

26,500 

Devonport Independent 


40,000 

40,600 

44,000 

34,700 

37,000 

30,760 



35,000 

23,420 

24,000 

23,000 

20,600 

Devonshire Chronicle 


23,500 

16,500 

21,000 

20.000 

18,000 

12,000 



80,000 

79,000 

75,000 

75,000 

85,750 

70/WO 



103.000 

110,000 

115,000 

105,000 

105,500 

110,000 

Derbyshire Courier 


42,000 

36,150 

44,000 

39,500 

44,500 

25,100 

Dover Telegraph 


29,300 

29,250 

27,925 

26,455 

26,475 

21,100 


21,000 

20,000 

21,000 

22,000 

17,(MM) 

21,500 

Doncaster Gazette 


106,000 

111,000 

109,000 

109,000 

107,700 

109,000 



55,000 

64,000 

66,000 

55,000 

60,000 

65,000 

, Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette 


55,000 

42,500 

63,000 

53,2:0 

1 57,01/0 

64,000 
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Provincial Papers. 


Darlington and Stockton Times 
Ext ter Flying Post 
Exeter and Plymouth Gazette 
Essex Standard 
Eastern Counties Herald 
Essex Herald - 
Kddowes Journal 
Fleetwood Chronicle 
Farmers’ Herald 
Gloucester Journal 
Gloucestershire Chronicle 
Gateshead Observer 
Hereford Journal 
Hereford Times 
Hampshire Guardian 
Hampshire Chronicle 
Hampshire Advertiser - 
Hamimhlre Independent 
Hertford County Press - 
Halifax Guardian 
Herts Reformer 
Hull Advertiser 
Hull Packet 

Hampshire 1 eUgraph - 
Harrogate Advertiser - 
Hastings and St. Leonard's News 
Ipswich Journal 
Ipswich Express 

Jones, Gihson, and Orde’s Woof 
wich Mercury 
Kent Herald - 
Kentish Independent 
Kendal Mercury 
Kentish Gazette 
l Kentish Observer 
1 Lancaster Gazette 
Lancaster Guardian 
Leamington sp i Courier 
Leeds Intelligencer 
Leeds Mercury 
Leeds Times 
Leicester Chronicle 
Leicester Journal 
Leicestershire Mercury - 
Lincolnshire Chronicle - 
Lincolnshire Times 
Liverpool European Times and 
Chronicle 
Liverpool Courier 
Liverpool Journal 
Liverpool Mail 
Liverpool Mercury 
Liverpool Standard - 
Liverpool Telegraph 
Liverpool Times 
Liverpool Mercantile Gazette 
Liverpool Advertiser (Gore’s) 

Lvnn Advertiser 
Macclesfield Courier and Herald 
Maidstone Gazette 
.Maidstone Journal 
Manchester Courier 
Manchester Guardian 
Manchester Times 
Manchester Spectator - 
Manchester Gazette 
Manchester Examiner - 
Midland Counties Herald 
New Cambiidge Advertiser 
North D von Adv.rther 
Northampton Herald 
Northampton Meicury - 
Nottingham Guardian - 
Nottingham Journal 
Nottingham and Newark Mercury 
Nottingham Review 
Norwich Me cury 
Norfolk Chronicle 
North Devon Journal 
Newcastle Guardian 
Newcastle Journal 
Newcastle Oourant 
Newcastle Chronicle 
Norfolk News .. 

North and South Shields Gaxette 
Oxford.i ournal * . * 

Oxford City and County Chronicle 
Oxford Hernld - - * 

Poole and South Western Herald 
Port of Portsmouth Guardian * 
Portsmouth Times and Naval Ga- 

zetto - 

Payne’s I/ciceitcr Advertiser 
Preston Chronicle * 

Preston Pilot - - 

Preston Guardian 
Plymouth Herald - 

Plymouth and Devonport Journal 
Plymouth Times 
Pe’nznnce Gazette 
ronxance Journal * 

Poole and Dorsetshire Herald 
Provincial Medical Journal 
Heading Mercury 
Rochester Gazette 
Slterhome Journal 
Stamford Mercury 
8om*f*et County Gaxctte 
Sheffield Independent - 
Staffordshire Advertiser 


Newspaper Stamps. 


92,730 

90.500 

72,200 

106,000 

65.500 

82.500 
9,030 
8,525 

98,7113 

66,450 

110,000 

72,800 

152,750 

6,000 

63,000 

126,500 

66,000 

25,925 

69,000 

36,000 

114,000 

79.500 
164,000 

14,000 


7,250 

6o,o<mi 

3I,0(K> 

51.500 
46,000 
30,000 
36,000 
29,000 
52,0. >0 

210,000 

489,250 
2 11.000 
58,000 
72,000 
46,050 

61.500 
30,000 


89,000 

121,000 

146,500 

379,000 

100,000 

55,000 
45,000 

61,500 
21.000 
59,000 

96,250 
66,000 
2.80,01 tO 
967.000 

119,800 


15,000 
108,000 
80,000 

116,000 
60,000 
103,000 
117,000 
152,000 

36.500 

121.500 
222,000 
100,000 

73,000 

107.500 

66.500 
41,0)0 
31,509 


101.QP0 
58,900 
50,000 
157,000 
58,000 
33,000 
27,000 
. 29,000 


174,430 
5,i)00 
81,000 
688,025 

41,500 
156,000 

287,800 


80,030 
98,000 
. 71,400 
98,000 
74,000 

88.500 
ID, 560 

9,500 

117,000 

65.500 

120,000 

70,600 

148,800 

16.500 
65,000 

133,000 

70.250 

32.500 
82,000 
31,000 

106,000 

85.500 

1G6.200 

14.250 


11.500 
55,000 
21,000 

66,600 
51,000 
21,000 
26,094 
31,000 

51.500 
208,5(H) 
600,000 
23 1,650 

4 I,DIM) 

63.500 

39,950 
70,000 


120,000 

140,500 
165,000 
457,000 
113,000 
3,810 
53,000 

48,600 
70,000 
35,000 
60,000 
102,000 
57,000 
2 / 8,000 
1,00 / OttO 
111,000 


1 4,000 
107,000 
8%5(K> 

37,750 
118,000 
66.0(H) 
10),000 
130.1KX) 
151,0O0 

36,500 
59, (KH) 
138.5(H) 
151,000 

145,500 

100,tX)0 

" 110,000 
(> 9,000 
40,000 
86,1(00 


95,000 

63,500 
36.3(H) 
169,380 
60,000 
40,(KH) 
21,000 
29,000 

25,000 
75,000 
181,760 
6,000 
81,050 
588,000 
34,000 
171,000 
271,7 50 


1847. 


16,500 

88,000 

99,150 

71.200 
87,000 
79,000 
9G.IHH) 
13,504 

9,960 

115,000 

55,000 

110,000 

69,000 

172,000 

27.200 
70,000 

136..5(H) 
72,000 
39.0(H) 

117,450 
31,000 
108, OQ0 
96,000 

164,500 

16,250 


1,400 

55,000 

21.5(H) 

50.5(H) 

49.500 
21,000 
22,091 
35,000 
62,0(H! 

201,480 
600,000 
254,000 
37.0(H) 

60.500 
41,875 
66,000 

20.500 

10,000 
133,000 
389.0(H) 
189.0(H) 

161,500 
145,o()0 

6,950 
151,000 
47,000 
66,000 
30.0(H) 
<11,000 
111,ottO 

62.500 
256,758 

1,009,000 

l.v.,000 


1,500 
100,000 
88,000 
5.5,000 
70,000 
31,000 
100,000 
112,000 
146,000 

42,500 
67.8(H) 

122,500 
262,0(H) 
149.0(H) 
161,000 

105,000 
65,0. tO 
30,000 
27,000 


101,000 

74.500 
47,000 

199,750 

61,000 

35,000 

21,000 

16,375 

15.500 

30,000 

43,100 

187,500 

6,000 

79.500 
571,000 

45,000 
1 f>H ,500 
209,000 


1848. 


44,100 

81,000 

118.500 

71.400 
87,000 
83,000 
88.1HM) 

8,440 

9,288 

120,000 

S6,(X)D 

102,000 

65,000 

176.0(H) 

29.500 
74,000 

133.500 
78.0(H) 
38,000 

109,'MX) 
38,000 
104,000 
123,000 
164 ,.500 

18.500 

14.400 
108,000 

52,000 

17.500 
55,000 

22.500 
51.0(H) 

61.500 
15,UOO 

20,250 

47.500 

51.500 
220,174 
521,000 

281,500 

33,150 

55,000 

40.500 
70,000 


114,650 
169,200 
420,000 
171,000 
728,000 

123,400 
8,000 
90,000 
48,000 
41,000 
30,0(H) 
55,000 
109,0(8) 
65,000 
935,000 
91 , 8,000 
23 4,350 


14,500 
93,000 
8' 1,000 
41,788 

72,100 
45,000 
90,000 
92,000 

148.500 

38,200 

106,144 

117.500 

272.500 

161,000 

151,750 

105,000 

60,000 

38,000 

30,000 


1849. 


96,000 

63.500 

48,750 

194.500 

66,000 

46,200 
27,000 
10,000 
20,775 
30,000 


5,000 

78,600 

572,700 

33,000 

170,000 

325,000 


46,100 

100,000 

117,000 

71,400 

77,000 

80.500 

102,000 

10,5(10 
8,275 
123,922 
66,000 
66,000 
50,000 
190.550 
28,000 
40,711 

133,500 
78,000 
39,000 
102,000 
33,732 
130,000 
89,425 
175,000 

18,750 
28,000 
111,000 

49,800 

17,000 
50, OOO 

23.500 
48,000 
52,850 
20.0(H) 
38,2 ’.0 
41,00d 
54,000 

200, <H)0 
459,0O0 
250,000 
33,000 
63,000 
47,<MH) 
66,000 


154,000 

434,000 

168,000 

613,648 

100,000 

8,000 

68,160 

36.000 

60.500 
39,000 

72.500 
113.5(H) 

51,750 
213,000 
940,000 
bS, >60 

130,150 
1,000 
609,850 
312,000 


88,000 

46,000 

95,000 

48,000 

81.0(H) 

167,762 

138,(H)() 

52,650 

136.500 

110.500 
260,000 
151,000 
222,060 

57,475 

102.500 
60,000 
15,000 


I860. 


88,000 
66,000 
45,000 
241,000 
61,0.50 

61,801 
14,000 
8,191 
21,175 
30,000 
28*300 
188.0(H) 
5,000 
76,000 
598.000 
33,000 
190,000 

327,500 


34,000 

09,500 

120,000 

70,000 

96,730 

85.500 
109,000 

8,960 

10,000 

108,000 

65.500 

101,000 

60,000 

203.500 

1,100 

66,7.50 

110.500 
69,000 
36,000 

124,000 

35.500 
99,625 
99,590 

135.500 

18.500 

29.250 
109,350 

14,000 

1.5,000 
50,000 
22,()i tO 
44,000 
60,000 
21,000 
37,000 

29.500 
50,000 

180,000 
459,000 
251,000 
33.0(H) 

61.500 
59,175 
77,875 

39.500 

203,550 

143,000 

352,000 

1.55,000 

5)1,7.50 

60,000 

6,000 

78,600 

44.0(H) 

2.5.0(H) 

32,750 

66,000 

106,950 

53.0(H) 

236.250 
940,000 

78,600 
108,5(H) 
3,410 
653,560 
312.0(H) 

8,450 

52,100 
90,000 
89,00.) 
17,(KH) 
71,000 

32.500 
85,000 

105,600 

1)4,000 

51,200 

13.5.500 
119,815 
250,000 
118,000 
150,000 

11,000 

102.500 
6 4,400 
31,0')0 
20,000 

31.500 

35,000 
71,075 
63.0(H) 
47,87.5 
261,000 
64,000 
68,705 
19,0' 0' 
9,267 
14,975 

8,150 
. 41,500 
206,700 

5,500 
81,000 

551.500 

38.500 
207,000 

333.500 
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Provincial Papkm. 



Newspaper Stamps. 



1815. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849- 

1850. 


135,000 

125,000 

132,000 

123,000 

124,425 

107,000 

Suffolk Chronicle 

110,000 

120,000 

110,000 

110,000 

111/00 

110,(MX) 


87,500 

36,000 

30,000 

30,000 

28,000 

32,000 

Salisbury and Wiltshire Herald - 

33,000 

27,000 

27,000 

25,500 

18/00 

20,000 

Sunderland Herald 

70,000 

82,000 

77 ,<XK) 

100,500 

100,000 

104,000 

Stockport Advertiser 

27,100 

28,100 

27/00 

29,000 

27,500 

28/00 

Somerset County Herald 

31,600 

26,000 

27,000 

30,000 

32,000 

28,000 





5,000 

Sheffield Times 


47,000 

87,000 

121/00 

155/00 

132/00 

Shields Gazette 






40,700 

Shropshire Conservative 

25, .500 

24,000 

20,000 

21,000 

20/00 

20,000 


28,000 

14,000 

15,000 

17,000 

14,200 

12,000 

Salisbury and Winchester Journal 

111,(8)0 

139,000 

134,500 

136,000 

320,000 

12OJJ0O 

Southport Visitor 

12,800 

12/00 

12,000 

13/00 

14/50 

17,000 

Sussex Advertiser and Surrey Ga- 

50,500 

43.250 

49,440 

50,500 

56/00 

57,000 

Scarborough Gazette 

17,000 

21,393 

35,600 

17/00 

28,850 

33,750 

Sussex Express and Surrey 


* 148,000 

168,000 

192,000 

184,000 

192,0(K> 

Stockport Mercury 

Torquay and Tor Directory -* 

Taunton Courier 



18,750 

13,000 

25,000 

12,500 

14,980 

2,060 

14,000 

28,000 

28,000 

28,100 

25,000 

24,500 

22,000 

18,000 

1.5,754 

14,000 

Ti n Towns Messenger - 

32,600 

39/00 

26,500 

28,000 

10,300 

10,300 

Teigninouth Gazette 




2,880 

6,(XX) 

Ulverstone Advertiser - 






48,000 

Wigan Times - 
Wakefield Examiner 






22,375 






40,800 

Warwick Advertiser 

71,500 

60,000 

60,500 

66,000 

55,000 

57/00 

West Briton and Cornwall Ad¬ 
vertiser 

108,000 

135,500 

132.500 

124,000 

110/00 

132/00 

West of England Conservative 

33,000 

29,600 

33,067 

27,600 

33,800 

40,i )l H) 

Western Luminary 

36,000 

30,000 

33,000 

27,000 

33,000 

27,000 

Western Times 

142,500 

118/00 

171,000 

183,000 

185,500 

191,000 

Westmorland Gazette - 

31,000 

43,800 

36,000 

36,000 

37,000 

39/60 

Whitehaven Herald 

35,000 

30,000 

31,000 

25,500 

25,000 

27,000 

Windsor and Eton Express 

42,000 

40,000 

38,000 

37,750 

36,000 

38,000 

Wiltshire Independent - 

37,000 

41,000 

33,000 

33,000 

30,000 

33,000 

Wilts and Gloucestershire 
Standard ... 

31,350 

29,100 

28,000 

26,500 

26,465 

25,500 

Wolverhampton Chronicle 
Worcester Herald 

79,700 

76,000 

83,825 

88,986 

89,494 

89,500 

102,000 

111,500 ! 

132/00 

123,375 

141,975 

144.0(H) 

Worccstei Journal (Berrow’s) 

59,000 

104,700 

72,500 

101,060 

104,600 

85,000 

Wakefield Journal 

27,100 

39,000 , 

41,000 

29,’>00 

27,500 

24,000 

W.ston-super-Mare Orzette 

6,000 

6,900 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

6,000 

Worcester Chronii le 

37,000 

77,875 

82,000 

88,000 

63,000 

87,480 

Weekly Register 

Woolwich Gazette 



137,000 

100,000 

105,000 

82,000 

7,425 

3,500 

.500 

18,000 

3,962 

6,325 

Wisbeath Advertiser 

6,000 

11,000 

13,000 

12,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Yorkshire Gazette 

131,337 

143,000 

166,000 

156,000 

143,000 

143, OOO 

Yorkshire Racing Calendar 

2,475 

2,900 

4,500 

2,900 

2,900 

2,950 

York Herald 

140,000 

161,000 

165,000 

177,500 

1 221.0(H) 

196,000 

Yorkshi reman • 

114,000 

110,000 

129,000 

146,000 

181,000 

161,000 

Yeovil Times - - - | 

- 

15,800 

33,000 

26,400 

27 ,2m 


Dublin Pafkrs. 


Saunders' New* Letter - 
Freeman’s Journal 
Evening Mail * 

Evening Post . 

Evening Freeman 
Ev**ning Packet 
Gazette - * 

Weekly Freeman 
Warder ’ - 

General Advertiser 
Medical Pres* - 
Christian Examiner 
Ecclesiastical Journal - 
The World 

Allen’s Irish Land Schedule 
Nation 

Advocate Industrial Journal 
Nation Advertiser 
Tablet 

Commercial Journal 
Constitutional and Church Sen. 
tinel 

Inspector - • 

Missionary Herald 
Farmers* Gazette 

Country Papkr*. 

Belfast Commercial Chronicle 
Belfast News I/ellcr 
Belfast Northern Whig . 

Belfast Vindicator • 

Belfast Banner of Ulster 
Athlone Sentinel » 

Anglo.Celt 
Armagh Guardian 
Achlll Missionary Herald 
Balilna Chronicle 
Ballyshannon Herald 
Clonmel Chronicle 
Cork Constitution 
Cork Southern Reporter 
Cork Examiner 
Coleraine Chronicle * 

Carlow Sentinel 
Clare Journal - 
Downpatrick Recorder - 
Drogheda Comet vail ve - 
Drogheda Argus 


Newspaper Stamps. 


1815. 


726,000 

429,000 

372,000 

255,000 

75,000 

238,000 

37.400 
207,000 

145,500 
490,450 

14,000 

10.400 

16,500 
44,350 

318,000 


110,000 

72,000 

225,000 

K7,O((0 

73,000 

5,500 


5,000 

’ 207,000’ 

152,500 
181,000 

30.500 

15.500 
23,000 

25.500 

20,000 

32.500 


1816. 


J847. 


790,000 
44 0,500 
390,000 
200,000 
81,000 
233.000 
6,000 
210,000 

110,500 

481,750 

26,500 
20,000 
16,000 
30,913 

’ 299,500 


110,000 

70,000 

234,000 

88,000 

100,000 

2.500 

22,.500 
25,227 

31.500 

7.500 

* 208,OOo’ 
172,000 
167,000 
39,000 
17,000 

13.500 

34.500 

12.500 

41.500 


768,000 

426,000 

408,000 

231.500 

66,000 

214.500 

18,500 

2 ," 7,000 

108,000 

495.500 

22,000 

10,400 

11,.500 
39,893 

267,000 


89.500 

66,000 

242,01* 

51.500 

86.500 
5,000 

18,000 

29.500 

22.500 

7,750 

228,000 

14.5,000 

199,500 

33,000 

17.500 

16,600 
25,000 

17.500 

31.500 


1848. 


796,000 

424,000 

444,000 

240,000 

71,000 

209,000 

14,000 

235.500 

108.500 

474.500 
26.792 
12,000 

11,500 
60,790 

’ 163,000 


90,000 
70,000 

272,600 
40,000 
92 000 
5,000 

17.600 

32,500 
47,000 

6,700 

’ 216,025 
167,000 
210,025 

32.500 
15,000 

17.600 
30,000 

12.500 
30,000 


1849. 


705,000 

475,000 

346,000 

184.500 
72,000 

181.500 
16,000 

168,000 

118,000 

62 0.500 
24,760 

12,500 

12.400 
37,650 

156.500 

45.40 0 


90,000 

75.500 

282,500 

18,000 

90,000 

5,000 

17,600 

32.500 

36.500 
5,100 

5,500 

’ 201 , 000 * 

141,.500 
103,000 
30,000 

17.500 
18,000 
25,000 

5,000 

29,000 


1850. 


756,000 
442,000 
315,<8(0 
162,000 
54,000 
173,(810 
30,000 
120,000 
118,000 
630,000 
24,662 

12,500 

12,500 

31,400 

39,700 

108,500 
42,000 
61,000 
162,300 

60,600 

7,695 

6,700 

6,000 

96,626 


90,000 

72.500 

286,500 

64.750 

123,400 

2,500 

20,000 

34.750 
32,000 

52.500 

2.500 

10,000 

180,000 

168.000 

161/»00 

42.000 

15,000 

19,000 

20,000 

7.500 . 
25,000 I 
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Newspaper Stamps. 





1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1819. 

1850. 

Dundalk Democrat 


. 


. 

. 

5,.500 

22,500 

Fermanagh Impartial Reporter 
G.tlway Vindicator 


25,000 

32,600 

29,500 

27,500 

25,000 

22,500 


26,500 

35,000 

32,500 

27,700 

32,500 

34,000 

Galway Mercury 

Kerry Evening Post 

King's County Chronicle 


16,500 

18,250 

10,125 

12,725 

14,425 

12,500 


20,000 

22,000 

18,.500 

17,500 

17,500 

17,500 


2,.500 

20,000 

15,325 

20,(8 HI 

17, .500 

17,500 

Kilkenny Journal 


25,000 

25,000 

24.5(H) 

23,5(8) 

17,.500 

20,000 

Kilkenny Moderator * 


25,000 

27,600 

22.5(H) 

27,500 

25,000 

25,000 

Ltirgnn Chronicle 







11,875 

Leinster Express - 


35,500 

30,000 

32,000 

34,176 

37,500 

31,(88) 

Limerick Chronicle 


190,.500 

190,000 

205,000 

250,0(8) 

193,6(8) 

16.5,0(8) 

Limerick Reporter 


47,500 

60,000 

40,000 

39,500 

29,000 

37,(H 8) 

Limerick Examiner 



116,000 

56,500 

6.5,000 

60,500 

Ot 1,0(8) 

Londonderry Journal 


34 ,.500 

38,000 

36,500 

32,500 

30j8)0 

26,0(8) 

Londonderry Sentinel 


60,.MX) 

63,000 

56,000 

49,125 

59,675 

60,(88) 

Londonderry Standard - 


68,000 

61, .500 

90,000 

103,5(H) 

102,(88) 

97,000 

Longford Journal 

- 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

12,000 

9,000 

9,0(8) 



9,0(>0 

12,500 

• 5,(88) 

2,760 

5.400 

12,5(8) 

Mayo Constitution 


12,000 

15,000 

14,600 

• 11,<H8) 

10,500 

10,500 

Mayo Telegraph 

Nenagh Guardian 


15,000 

28,500 

15,000 

15,000 

1.5,000 

15,000 


25,500 

21,750 

22..MK) 

20,000 

20,000 

20JHH) 

Nenagh Chronicle 




18,000 

Newry Telegraph 


* 119,150 

" 130,500 

107,500 

120,000 

107,500 

110.000 

Newry Examiner 


4(1,.MK) 

30,000 

34,500 

32,000 

30,2.50 

27,500 

Northern Standard 


20,000 

17,500 

17,500 

17,500 

17,600 

15,0(8) 

Roscommon Gazette 


7,500 

18,5<kt 

10,625 

8,250 

6,000 

3,525 

Roscommon Messenger - 




10,000 

9,52,5 

Robins of Munster 







45,0(8) 

Sligo Chronicle 







16,(88) 

Sligo Champion 

Tipperary Free Press 

Tipperary Vindicator 


12,500 

10,000 

12,500 

7,500 

7,500 

7,.5(8) 


32,000 

32,000 

32,000 

32,000 

28,000 

24,(88) 


60,000 

66,000 

69,000 

62,000 

50,000 

17,(88) 

Tu.tni Herald - 


15,500 

12.7.M) 

12,000 

15,0(H) 

12,600 

12/88) 

Tyrawley Herald 


14,000 

11,2.50 

10,750 

12,750 

10,000 

10,(88) 

l'vrone Constitutional 


17,000 

12,000 

8,000 

10,000 

20,000 

13,000 

18,0)8) 

Tralee Chronicle 


17,500 

12,230 

18,500 

14,(88) 

16,2.50 

Ulster Gazette - 


39,000 

31,500 

22,500 

18,000 

1.6,000 

11 ,.500 

Westmeath Guardian 


19,000 

14,5<H) 

15,536 

15,000 

12,800 

18,000 

Western Star 



13,000 

13,000 

13,500 

10,500 

12,500 

Waterford Chronicle and Weekly 
ditto - 

. 

18,000 

30,500 

27,000 

5,000 

10,000 

Waterford Mall 


25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

27.0(H) 

30,8(8) 

30,250 

Waterford News Letter - 


12,600 

9,106 

9,600 

14,372 

2,400 

10,(88) 

Waterford Evening News 





9,360 

10,(88) 

Wexford Independent - 


41,500 

46,000 

67,600 

69,000 

47,000 

4G,5()0 

Wexford Guardian 


.5,000 

12,500 

17,600 

18,025 


SCOTLAND. 


.A herd pen Herald 
Aberdeen Journal 
A hrrduen Banner 
Aberdeen Noith of Scotland Ga- 
retie 

Ayr Advertiser - 
Ayr Observer - 
.Arbro.itli Guide 
Alloa Advertiser 
Hanlftthlrc Journal 
Hrechin Advertiser 
Dumfries Courier 
Dumfries Herald 
Dumfries Standard 
Dundee Courier 
Dundee Northern Warder 
Dundee Advertiser 
Edinburgh Cotirant 
Edinburgh Mercury 
Edinburgh Advertiser - 
Edinburgh Gazette 
Edinburgh Scotsman 
Edinburgh North British Adver¬ 
tiser - 

Edinburgh Ladies’ Own Journal 
Edinburgh Saturday Post 
Edinburgh Missionary Record, 
Church of Scotland 
Edinburgh Witness 
Edinburgh Missionary Record 
Edinburgh Free Church Magazine 
Edinburgh Railway Gazette 
Edinburgh Christian Treasury 
Edinburgh Scottish Express 
Edinburgh United.. Presbyterian 
Magazine ... 
Edinburgh United Presbyterian 
Record 

Edinburgh Juvenile Magazine 
Edinburgh Chambers’ Journal 
Edinburgh Midlothian Advertiser 
Edinburgh North British Agrlcul 
turist 

Elgin Courant - 
Elgin Courier - 
Fife Herald 
Fife Journal 
Fife Advertiser - 
Forres Gazette - 
Falkirk Herald • 

Glasgow Courier 
Glasgow Nortli British Mail 
Glasgow Chronicle 
Glasgow Herald • 


Newspaj>cr Stamps. 


100,000 

110,000 

31,1100 

S7,r>oo 
72,000 
4 1,000 

22.500 
3,810 
7,000 

90.500 
48,000 
30,000 
19,000 

84.725 

114.500 
233,000 
101,000 
143,000 

15,000 

218,050 

008,500 

18,000 

133.500 

28.725 
270,000 

25,950 

8,500 

40.500 

2,800 


26,950 

16,000 

47,8.50 

32,<jjj0 

6,120 

* 140,000 

56,000 

380,000 


103,000 

120,250 

28.500 

97,000 
80,18 K) 
41,000 
20 .0(H) 
3,840 
17,050 
17,000 
106,(MH) 
40/300 
35,000 
18,000 
87,775 
745,000 
242,000 
105,000 
149,000 
14,000 
272,000 

611,150 

22,000 

124,500 

34,994 

268,000 

29,700 

7,680 

49.500 
2,448 


28,000 

17,000 

48,820 

31,300 

2,000 

6,300 

6,000 

140,000 

‘79,950 
397,931 
o nr 


98.500 
138,000 

27,870 

76.500 
80,000 
40,000 
21,770 

4,800 
21,0(H) 

15.500 
108,000 

31,300 

30,000 

20,150 

74.500 
143,000 
240,000 
106,000 
145,(8)0 

15,000 

284,500 

612,850 

27,000 

108,000 

37,113 

267,000 

33.3(H) 

7,950 

40,000 

1,680 


10,000 

700 

12,000 


25,000 

*3,000 

38,500 

38,200 

4,840 

5,800 

7,700 

135,000 

435,980 

76,300 

390,000 


99.500 

1 18,000 

22,000 

62.500 
80,000 
44,000 

20,750 

4,800 

22,000 

15.500 
108.5(H) 

34.300 

29.500 
24,000 
70,000 

150,000 
243, <H>0 

107.500 
149, (HX) 

16.500 
302,000 

638.500 

31.500 

102,000 

34,550 

251,000 

27,601 

10.300 

29.250 

3,300 

132,000 

2,100 

23,360 

4,050 

9,600 


30,000 

16,150 

34,000 

30,000 

12,710 

5,500 

8,000 

110,000 

558,000 

68,000 

390,000 


123,000 

175,210 

27,000 

42,000 

88,000 

41,000 

22,000 

4,968 

26,000 

16,000 

110,000 

32,000 

33.250 

29.250 
67 ..MX) 

136,000 

211,000 

110,500 

150,000 

22370 

299,000 

649,000 

34,000 

95,600 

27,980 

265,000 

34,400 

8,100 

20,500 

7,450 

111,425 

2,150 

21,760 

4.600 

9.600 


26,000 

18.500 

36.500 
27,000 

9,325 

4,998 

8,700 

100,000 

243,330 

78,000 

390,000 


78,000 

161,000 

15.500 

29,750 

88,000 

20,400 

18,000 

15,772 

26.3.50 

1G.000 

104,000 
32,000 
34,000 
30, (MX) 
78.(100 
123,000 
255,000 
106,512 
151,000 
2(I,(H)0 
301,000 

659,000 

42,000 

86,700 

32,610 
266,000 
34,780 

9,680 
16,000 
1 1 ,ooo 
110,000 

3,785 

19.300 
5,000 

9,600 

149,000 

70.300 
30,000 

19.3.50 

37.500 

28.500 

11,000 

5,750 

13,600 
100,000 
229,000 * 
78,000 
391,000 
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Newspaper Stamps. 




1813. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1830. 

Glasgow Saturday Evening Post - 
Glasgow Scottish Guardian 

207,250 

2iS/>00 

271,000 

374,000 

409/100 

458,000 

100,01 K) 

110.000 

113,000 

90,000 

107,000 

110/8)0 

110,100 

Glasgow Constitutional - 
Glasgow Scottish Reformers’ Ga* 

98,000 

80,000 

79,830 

62,500 

73,000 

zette ... 

110,000 

131,000 

160,000 

129,000 

121,000 

122,000 

Glasgow Christian News 

22,640 

79,829 

75,680 

79,621 

81,000 

Glasgow British friend - 

18,500 

22,000 

23,200 

J 12,800 

16,000 

18,000 

19,500 

Glasgow Examiner 

Glasgow Railway and Shipping 

11 4 ,000 

129,300 

139,000 

138/100 

150,000 

Journal - 

13,000 

39,000 

36,000 

26,000 

19,500 

17,500 

Glasgow The Mail 

71,750 

73.464 

Glasgow Dally Mall 





234,690 

229,000 

Glasgow North British Telegraph 




2,590 

7,460 

17,720 

78,000 

(IUsrow Sentinel 





Glasgow Citizen 

81,000 

116,000 

126,000 

121,000 

60/100 

113,500 

110,000 

Greenock Advertiser 

32,000 

68,000 

68,000 

62,500 

65,18(1 

Greenoi k Record 




8/510 

Galashiels Border Advertiser 

25,000 

" •26,000 

24,200 

23,175 

19,17 0 

22.000 

Inverness Courier 

74,000 

88/88) 

93.525 

94,000 

96.000 

90,000 

Inverness Advertiser 

16,000 

18,500 

17,000 

11,000 

48,000 

80,000 

Kelso At ail - 

43,000 

44,000 

43,000 

40,000 

41.000 

4 1 /lot) 

Kelso Chronicle 

24,000 

27,250 

22,900 

26,000 

27,900 

28,000 

Kinross Advertiser 




1,730 

1,460 

3/550 

Kilmarnock Journal 

20,000 

20,700 

11,000 

17,000 

19/100 

19/100 

Montrose It* view 

61,150 

67,000 

72,000 

67,200 

71,000 

6.5,500 

Alontrosv Standard 

10,18)0 

16, IKK) 

19,000 

36,000 

44,500 

59.000 

Naim Minor - 

8,500 

8,000 

9,000 

9,500 

8,500 

8/8)0 

Peebles Advertiser 

2,285 

2,900 

3,622 

3,908 

2,138 

15,000 

4,272 

Perth Courier - 

22,000 

21,000 

15,000 

18,875 

65,0' 10 

Perth Advertiser 

48,000 

52,'H)0 

66,000 

60,000 

68,000 

65,000 

Perth Constitutional 

16,000 

21,000 

23,000 

17,000 

17,000 

16/100 

Renfiew Advertiser 

51,000 

28,000 

28,500 

36,500 

7/100 

Stirling Jotirn d 

28,000 

36,000 

30,000 

30,000 

31,050 

28,000 

Stirling Observer - 

32,050 

50,00.) 

50,18)0 

30,000 

32,500 

32,500 

Stonehaven Journal 


10,000 

1 1,500 

8,450 

8,SOO 

7,7.50 

Wigtonshire Free Press - 

28,580 

28,000 

3 8,OUO 

30,000 

35,000 

35,000 

iVult John O’Groat’s Journal 

1 32,000 

1 37,000 

4 1,0(10 

43,500 

4 1,0O0 

36,1.50 


j WALES. 

Wr.Mut F a Puns. 

{ Newspaper Stamps. j 

1845. 

1816. 

1847. . 

1648. 

1819. 

1850. 

Cninlxian 

Carmarthen Journal 

Cnrmirvon and Denbigh Herald 
Meithyr (iiimli.ni 
Monmoutlishne Merlin - 
Monmouthshire lie.ieon - 
North Wales Chronicle - 
Pembrokeshire Herald - 
Silutian 

Swansea nnd Glamorgan Herald 
Welshman 

YrAmseian 

Y Cymro 


67.967 

40,800 

4 1,000 
46,000 
63,000 

27.500 
22,00) 
30,600 

23.500 

4 1,000 
43,775 

40,475 

77/8,0 

48,(80) 

51,600 

66/08) 

27/8)0 

22,230 

42/8)0 

22/172 

48,0(0) 

64,000 

*« O «c r 0* 31 K -* M — C 30 

llfiMiiilli 

60,000 

40,700 

57,9(8) 

70/8)0 

75/88) 

26,0(8) 

18/88) 

36,000 

20,036 

48,5(8) 

44,000 

40,600 

28,881 

72,000 

39,000 

66,0(8) 

63/8)0 

75,000 

26/(8) 

16,400 

42,700 

22,000 

44/88) 

39/8)0 

101,280 

19,137 

61,000 
36,435 
77,500 
62,998 
82,5(8) 
27,600 
38.6(0) 
36,0) "J 
19/88) 
48,000 
36/80) 
86,975 
22/00) 


American Newspapers. — The increase of newspapers in the U. States has been a good 
deal more rapid than in England; a consequence, partly, no doubt, of the greater 
increase of population in the Union, but more, probably, of their freedom from taxation, 
and of the violence of party contests. 

The whole number of newspapers and periodical publications in the United States 
on the 1st of June, 1850, amounted, according to the official returns, to about 2,800. 
Of these, 2,494 were fully reported upon, while the particulars with respect to the 
others were in part estimated. 

From these returns, &c. it appears that the aggregate circulation of papers and 
other publications was about 5,000,000 ; and that the entire number of copies printed 
annually in the United States, amounted to about 422,600,000. The following table 
.shows the number of daily, weekly, monthly, and other issues, with the aggregate 
circulation of each class : — 



No. 

Circulation. 

No. of Copies 
printed 
annually. 


No. 

H10 

25 

Circulation. 

No. of Conies 
printed 
annually. 

PI 
.=■, ** . £. 

350 
| 150 

125 

2/)oo ! 
50 

750,000 
75,000 
l 8U/MH) 

f 2,875,(0)0 
| 3<0>/00> 

235,000,000 

11,700,000 

8,320,000 

149,500,010) 

7,2(0)/8)O 

Monthly - - 
Quarterly 

Total - - 

900,000 

20/8)0 

10,800,000 

80,000 

2,800 

5,000,000 

422,600,000 


Four hundred and twenty-four journals were issued in the New England States; 876 
in the Middle States; 716 in the Southern States; and 784 in the Western States. 
Of the whole 2,800 publications about 2,200 were newspapers, properly so called; the 
residue being scientific, religious, and educational journals. The average circulation 
of the mere papers was 1,785. There was one publication for every 7,161 free inhabi¬ 
tants in the United States and territories. 

Wc are not, however, to estimate the influence of newspaper literature by Its quantity only, but trust 
have regard also to its ijunlity. The latter is, indeed, the principal thing to be attended to ; and in 
whatever degree the Americans may exceed us in the number, they certainly are much below us in the 
quality, of their newspapers. Speaking generally, we do not hesitate to say that the newspaper press is 
discreditable to the union. The journals indulge, with comparatively tew exceptions, in offensive 
personalities. Instead of examining the principles of The measures brought forward, they assail the 
r-i, iraeter :uid migrcnrc-eut the motives of those by whom they are introduced. It is impossible, we be- 
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Hove*, to name an individual, who lias attained to any high office in the U. States, or to consideration in 
Congress, who has not been libelled, traduced, and calumniated by a large portion of the press, to a 
degree that can hardly be imagined. The magnitude of the evil will, probably, lead to its cure. No 
people, with any pretensions to instruction and morality, can patronise a press whose principal features 
are misrepresentation, exaggeration, and abuse. 

NEW YORK, the capital of the state of that name, and the commercial metropolis 
of the U. States, on the southern extremity of Manhattan Island, at the point of 
confluence of the Hudson River, which separates Manhattan from New Jersey, with 
East River, which separates it from Long Island, lat, 40° 42' „N., Ion. 74° 8’ W. 
New York hay, or inner harbour, is one of the most capacious and finest in the world ; 
it is completely land-locked, and affords the best anchorage. The entrance to the bay 
through the Narrows is extremely beautiful. On each side, the shore, though wooded 
down to the water’s edge, is thickly studded with farms, villages, and country seats. 
At the upper end are seen the spires of the city; and the distance the bold pre¬ 
cipitous banks of the Hudson. From New, York to the bar between Sandy Hook 
Point and Sehryer’s Island (the division between the outer bay or harbour and the 
Atlantic) is about 17 miles. Fortifications have been erected at the Narrows, Gover¬ 
nor’s Island, and other places, for the defence of the city and shipping. The wood-cut 
on the opposite page represents the city and bay of New York, and the surrounding 
country. 

The Hudson river was first explored in 1609, by the famous English navigator whose 
name it bears, then in the service of the West India Company of Holland. In 1612, 
New Amsterdam, now New York, was founded by the Dutch, as a convenient station 
for the fur trade. In 1664, it was taken by the English. The Dutch again recovered 
possession of it in 1673 ; but it was retaken by the English in the following year, and 
continued in their occupation till the termination of the revolutionary w*\r. 

New York 1ms increased faster than any other city of the United States. In 1699. 
it contained 6,000 inhabitants. In 1774, previously to the commencement of the war of 
independence, the population amounted to 22,7 JO. Dining the war the population con¬ 
tinued stationary; but since 1783, its increase has been quite extraordinary. In 1790, 
the population amounted to 33,131 ; in 1800, to 60,489; in 1820, to 123,706 ; in 1830, 
to above 213.000; in 1840, to 312,710; and in 18.50, to 515,507. This, however, is 
exc. of the pop. of Brooklyn, which, in 1850, amounted to 96,838, and is as much a 
part of N. York as Birkenhead is of Liverpool. Originally the houses were mostly of 
wood, and the streets narrow and confined. In these particulars, however, a vast im¬ 
provement has taken place during the last half century; most part of the old houses 
having been pulled down and rebuilt with brick. The new streets, which are broad, 
and intersect each other at right angles, are well paved and lighted. Broadway, the 
principal street, is one of the largest and finest in the world. Many of the public 
buildings are commodious and elegant.. The pools, that were formerly abundant in the 
city and its vicinity, have been completely filled tip ; a measure that has done much to 
improve the health of the population. In respect of cleanliness, however. New York, 
though much improved, is still rather deficient. Formerly there was hardly such a tiling 
as a sink or common sewer in the whole city ; the night-soil and filth were collected in 
pits, of which there was one in every house, and being conveyed to the nearest quays, 
were thrown into the water; and as these are made of timber, with many projections,' 
a great deal of filth was retained about them, producing, in hot weather, an abominable 
stench. But in these respects a great amendment lias been effected ; and the deficiency 
of water, under which the city formerly laboured, has been completely obviated by the 
construction of the Croton aqueduct, about 40^ m. in length, a work worthy of being 
ranked with the noblest of the old Roman aqueducts. It is carried over the Haarlem 
river (separating Manhattan island from the continent), on a bridge of stone of 14 
arches, 1,450 ft. in length. The yellow fever, by which New York has sometimes been 
visited, uniformly breaks out in the lower and dirtiest part of the town ; and seldom, 
indeed, extends to the new and more elevated streets. It is now much less prevalent 
than formerly ; and the general opinion seems to be, that were stone substituted for 
timber in the quays, sewers generally constructed, and proper regulations enforced as to 
cleanliness, the scourge would entirely disappear. " 

New York is indebted, for her wonderful increase to her admirable situation, which has rendered her 
the greatest emporium of the New World. The rise of the tide is about 6 feet; and even at ebb, there 
is 21 feet water on the bar; and the water in the outer and inner bays, and in the river, is so deep, that 
ships of the largest burden lie close to the quays, and may proceed to a great distance up the river, i ho 
navigation of the bay is rarely impeded by ice. The great strength of the tide, and the vicinity of the 
ocean, keep it generally open, even when the Chesapeake and Delaware bays are frozen over. The in¬ 
fluence of thq tides is felt in the Hudson as far as Troy, 1G0 miles above New York, affording peculiar 
facilities for its navigation. These patural advantages have been vastly extended by a system of canals, 
which has connected the Hudson not merely with Lake Outario amt Lake Erie, but with the Ohio river, 
and consequently with the Mississippi and trie Gulph of Mexico [ So prodigious a command of internal 
navigation Is not enjoyed by any other city, with the exception of New Orleans; but the readier access 
to the port of New York, the greater salubrity of the climate, aud her situation in the most industrious 
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Entrance to Harbour , Light-houses , 4-<?— The course in entering the harbour of New York is nearly 
clue W. from the outermost white buoy on the bar, till the buoy on the S. W. point of the cast bank be 
passed, anti then nearly duo N. The navigation is extremely easy. Pilots generally board vessels with¬ 
out the bar; for, otherwise, they are only entitled to half fees. Were it not for fear of vitiating in¬ 
surances, their services would seldom be required. — (See Hates qf Pilotage, post.) The light-houso 
near the extremity of the long, low, narrow tongue of land, projecting from the New Jersey shore, called 
Sandy Ilook, is in lat. 40° 28' N., Ion. 74° 8' W. It is fitted uf> with a very powerful fixed light, 
which, in clear weather, may be seen by vessels comlrtg from the westward 10 leagues off. But, from its 
position, it is not readily discovered by ships coming from the S. till too near* To obviate this incon* 
venience, a floating light was moored about 7 miles E. from Sandy Hook Point. Jn 1828, however, 
2 light-houses wero erected on Neversink hills, nearly 4 miles S. by E. from Sandy Hook. They are 
:ii)0 feet apart; the most northerly being furnished with a fixed, and the other With a revolving light, 
both of great power. The lights are elevated 250 feet above the level of the sea; and may be seen, in 
clear weather, in all directions, from 40 to SO miles. Since they were fitted up, the floating light has been 
discontinued. Vessels load and unload at the wharfs on both sides the city. 


part of the Union, where slavery is abolished, give her advantages over her southern rival, which, it Is 
most probable, will secure her continued preponderance. 


Trade , fyc. — The commerce of New York Is of vast extent. The value of the 
merchandise annually loaded and unloaded in the port is estimated at from 350 to 
450 millions of dollars; and in the busy season the number of vessels in it varies from 
1,000 to 1,500, exclusive of about 200 steamers. The number of arrivals from foreign 
ports amounted, in 1851, to 3,888, and the coasting arrivals exceed 8,000. The 
total value of the imports into the United States in the year ending the 30th June, 
1852, amounted to 212,945,442 dolls., of which no less than 132,329,306 dolls, were 
imported into New York. The imports comprise an infinite variety of articles. The 
principal are cottons, woollens, linens, iron, hardware and cutlery, earthenware, brass and 
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copper manufactures, salt, &c., from Great Britain; silk, wine, brandy, &c., from France 
and Spain; sugar and coffee from the Havannah and Brazil; tea from China; with 
spices, indigo, cochineal, dye woods, &c. &c. The value of the exports from New York 
in the year ending the 30th of June, 1852, amounted to 87,484,456 dolls., being above 
l-3d part of the total exports from the United States. The exports principally consist 
of wheat and wheat flour, corn, rice, and cotton ; bullion; beef, pork, butter, dried fish, 
and all sorts of provisions;-furs, tobacco, coarse cottons, and other manufactured goods, 
lumber, &c. The great excess of imports into New York over the exports is accounted 
for by the fact, that while by far the larger portion of the articles of export from the 
Western states are sent down the Mississippi, to be shipped at New Orleans, the greater 
part of the more valuable articles brought from abroad, and destined for the consump¬ 
tion of the same states, is imported into New York. 

The tonnage of New York is greater than that of any other port, London not ex¬ 
cepted. The total tonnage belonging to the port on the 30th of Sept. 1838, amounted 
to 400,971 tons; and on the 30th of June, 1852, it had increased to 1,016,600 tons, being 
about l-4th part of the entire tonnage of the United States, and by far the greatest 
amount of shipping that has ever belonged to any single port. Subjoined are some 
statements respecting the navigation, &c„ of New York, in some recent years: — 


Exports from New York to Foreign Ports of certain leading Articles of Domestic Produce. 




1861. 

1832. 




1831. 

1852. 


- bbls. 

24,0*28 

16,790 

Naval stores 

. 

- bbls. 

367,210 

530,651 



1,637 

1,088 

Oils, whale 


- nails. 

1,122,818 

62,822 

Beeswax 

. Itis. 

280,320 

412,732 

sperm 
lard • 


— 

643,555 

210,192 

795,651 
28,till 

Wheat flour 
llje Hour 

- bbls 

1,264,322 

8,244 

1,365,597 

8,363 

linseed 

Provisions ; — 


* “ 

7,972 

12,427 

Corn meal 

_ _ 

38,388 

45,sy7 

Pork - 


- bbls. 

47,482 

39,625 

Wheat 

• bush. 

1,468,465 

3,124,226 

Beef - 



40,147 

48,875 

It ye 

_ _ 

13,162 

236,460 

Cut meats 


- lbs. 

3,427,111 

1,328,894 

< >ats 


3,282 

10,886 

Butter - 



2,196,538 

692,219 

Barley 

Corn 

_ 

.367 

Cheese - 



7,487,139 

1,219,021 


1,605,67 4 

758,438 

I.«rd - 



5,686,857 

4,54 5,611 

Candles, mould 

■ boxes 

37,932 

59,802 

Rice 


- tros. 

29,100 

26,113 

sperm 


4,173 

3,937 

Tallow - 


- cwt 

2,221,258 

451,."86 

Coal - 

- tons 

11,298 

37,161 

I Tobacco, crude 


- I'kj?'- 

19,195 

25,658 

Colton 

- bales 

289.645 

336,679 

j manufactured 

- lbs. 

3,798,354 

4,676,109 

Hops 


413 

746 

i Wbalelione 

- 

— 

1,802,526 

1,03.3,980 


Imports into the Port of New York, foreign and coastwise, of sundry Articles of Merchandise, in 

1851 and 1852. 




1852. 

1851. 



1852. 

1851. 

Brandy 

hf. pipes 

16,618 

14,351 

Pepi>er 

- - bags 

36,536 

5,681 


casks & hbl s. 

38,098 

33,000 

Pimento - 

— 

19,024 

15,296 

Coal 

tons 

71,258 

57,896 

Hag* 

- - bales 

43,819 

29,738 

Coi hi null 

- cevoons 

1,656 

2.201 

Raisins - 

- casks 

6,810 

25,278 

Cocoa 


10,699 

9,621 

- - 

- hoses St frail-. 

323,161 

492.718 


- pkgs. 

- bales 

601,170 

58.5,017 


- - (hums 

1,09 S 

3,036 


514,514 

457,567 

Rice 

tierces 

40,415 

42,133 

Duck 

- - 

356 

700 

Hum 

puncheons 

1,568 

1.2.57 


- pieces 

19,301 

1.3,947 

Salt 

- - bush. 

2,058,396 

2,279,770 

Kaithenw.no 

drumsl’fe: 

36,031 

39.554 

Saltpetre 

- - baas 

- hhds. 

31,0.56 

26,210 

FitfS 

106,652 

2G8.887 

Sugars 

175,732 

117,167 

(im 

- pipes 

- bales 

4,065 

5,000 


- tierces 


1,721 

Ilainp 

77,913 

61,121 


- - bbls. 

48,209 

44,357 


tons 

1,130 

1,401 


- - boxes 

191,718 

193,098 

Hides 

- bales 

1,390 

1,098 


bags 

111,834 

168,809 

__ 

No. 

1,443,949 

1,335,782 

Speller - 
Tin, banoa. 

- - plates 

160,957 

141,729 

Iron, bar - 

tons 

41,986 

52,405 

See. - slabs 

.37,326 

20,495 

pig - 

_ 

70,061 

53,818 

plates 

- - boxes 

371,9.50 

315,615 

sheet, &cc. - 

- bdls. 

656,657 

679,587 

Tobacco - 

- hhds. 

14,602 

15,079 

Indigo 

- cases 

1,926 

2,058 

_ 

- bales & cer’ns 

43,427 

27,650 


- ccroons 

1,617 

732 * 

Wines - 

- butts Sc pipes 

1,456 

1,373 

Lead 

- Pigs 

393,766 

486,996 


hhds. Sc half pipes 

21,282 

17,680 

Mu‘asses - 

a hints. 

* 72,239 

85,622 


- qr. casks 

49,991 

42,957 


- tierces 

5,280 

5,619 


- bbls. 

12,172 

10,091 

_ , 

- bbls. 

47,792 

43,927 


- boxes 

73,033 

7 1,288 

Olive oil - casks 

— - boxes St baskets 

1,137 

45,528 

1,414 

26,957 

Wool 

- - bales 

21,145 

49,858 


Values ut the Imports from, and of the Exports to Foreign 
Stales from New York in the under-mentioned Years. 


Imports. | 

Years. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Specie. 

Total. 

18$0 

1819 

1818 

1817 

Dollar*. 

9.5,369,625 

78,583,323 

82,312,451 

65,203,532 

Dollars. 

7,890,878 

8,028,679 

8,183,02G 

9,082,713 

Dollar*. 

10,502,115 

2.813.380 
1,173,406 

8.307.380 

DiAlais. 

113,752,618 

89,12.5,282 

91,G68,883 

82,593.625 


Exfoh rs. 

Years. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Specie. 

Total. 

18.50 
1819 
1818 
1847 

Dollar*. 

33,227,676 

33,166,339 

33,637,814 

43.021,382 

Dollar*. 

5,433,841 

3,553,885 

2,693,597 

2,616,572 

Dollar*. 
5,885,103 
4,739,903 
12,1)28,791 
905,841 

Dollars . 
44,546,620 
41,460,127 
18,360,235 
46,543,795 


Account of the Vessels, with their Tonnage, Crews, that 
cleared from New York in the Year ending the 3oth June, 
1849, distinguishing between Native and Foreign Vessels: — 



Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

American 

6,379 

1,358,643 

56,520 

Foreign 

3,320 

781,514 

43,576 

Total 

9,699 

2,143,157 

100,096 


But very large numliers of small coasting vessels, with 
steamers and others employed in the inland trade, are not in¬ 
cluded in this return. 


Arrival* in 1851 from Foreign Ports. 
Steamers - 

Ships 

Barques • 

Brigs • » 

Schooners - 
UaUeys and sloops 

Total 


8s: 

i,3u: 
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Of the foreign arrivals were — 


Coathvite Arrivalt in 1819. 


Countiies. 

1 

2 

JO 

i 

1 

n 

1 

Steamers. 

i 

•’denis 

Total. 

t,. 

712 

510 

675 

316 

126 



2,381 

llrlta.li 

lux 

161 

414 

242 

37 


l 

966 

French 

6 

7 

16 


1 



30 

Bremen . 

34 

61 

33 

1 




133 

Swedish 

4 

12 

30 

2 




4K 

\ustrian 

5 

2 

2 





9 

Norwegian - 

3 

27 

19 

1 




54 

Sicilian 


2 

4 

1 

- 



7 

1 i amhurg - 

16 

25 

3 

- 




44 

Danish • 

3 

2 

15 

4 




24 

Russian 

2 

8 

1 

1 




12 

Dutch • 


12 

8 

: 4 




28 

Belgian 

4 


€ 





18 

Prussian 

3 

16 

!J 





29 

Pmiuguese - 

- 

- 

in 

i 4 




1 1 

Half in 


4 

23 





27 

Spanish 

. 

3 

6 

1 

2 



12 

Brand in - 


3 

4 






Other countries 

1 

13 

25 

*6 




41 

Total - 

9U 

8 S3 

1,303 

188 

060 


1 • 

1 3.HS8 


Now York Is the greatest }«>rt In the U. Status, or in the 
world, for the arrival oi immigrant;.. 


Total number of immigrants, who landed at the port 
of New York in 18.12 - - - 338,5.16 

Of these there were citizens • - • 59,0.12 

Amt aliens .... 299,101 

Of tiie Utter were natives of Ireland • - J 17,637 

„ „ England - - 31,271 

,, „ Scotland - - 7.640 

,, „ (J errii.tny - . 118,126 

„ „ otlter countries . 24,926 


Months. 

f 

cc 

i 

i 

January - 

7 

si 

February 

5 

25 

March 

5 

41 

April 

11 

33 

May 

10 

II 

June 

10 

20 

I July 

11 

19 

August - 

9 

i 

1 Septemliot 

1 H 

« 

J Oitolier * 

10 

14 

I November 

6 

24 

December 


25 


Whole number as above 
Which added to the foreign - 


1 

! 

| 

Total. 

35 

65 

310 

442 

30 

39 

217 

316 

672 

43 

80 

503 

33 

69 

512 

618 

2-1 

43 

36 H 

456 

18 

66 

482 

596 

10 

37 

317 

394 

8 

42 

341 

, 413 

18 

48 

436 

518 

10 

48 

363 1 

445 

17 

57 

329 

483 

! 22 

53 

283 

390 

„ 

. 

. 

5,773 

- 

- 


3,231 


Makes a total for the year of - 


9,001 


Note,— In the above tliere are no sloops included, which, 
If added to the in.my schooners from Virginia and Phila¬ 
delphia, with wood and coal, which discharge their cargoes 
at Brooklyn, Williiunsburgh, Jer ry City, amt the ad¬ 
jacent towns on the Hudson, and are not boarded, owing 
to the remoteness of those points for general business, would 
make the number much greater. We estimate the schoon¬ 
ers that arrive at the above places, and are not rqiorteil, at 6 
per day, which we think a small estimate this would give 
fur the year 2,190 additional schooners to be added to the 
coasting trade, making the whole number of coastwise orii- 
| vats for 1819. 7,960._ _ _ 


We annex a Statement of the Amount of thistoms Duties 
received at the Port of New York in each of the l.ist Four 

Hilt) 41 Ve - r 'i21,487,f>09 73 11848 * $20,839,680 60 

1819 • 19,811,334 16 | 1847 • 17,312,461 86 


The following Statement shows the Number of Foreign Arrivals and Immigrants in different Years: — 


Years, 

Arrivals. 

Immigrants. 

Wars. 

Arrival:.. 

Immigrant • 

Years. 

Arrivals. 

Immigrants. 

1835 

2,091 

35.393 

1811 

2,118 

57,357 

1817 

3,166 

166,110 

1856 

2,293 

60,411 

1812 

1,900 

71,919 

1848 

3,000 


1837 

2,071 

57,97.5 

1813 

1,8 2 

46.302 

1819 

3,231 

220,603 

1838 

1,790 

1 20,581 

ISM 

2,208 

61.022 

18 Ml | 

3,189 

1 212,799 

1 S3!) 

2,159 

48,152 

1813 

2,0 M 

82,900 

1*51 1 

| 3,888 

2sn.Mll 

[ IS 10 | 

| 1.953 | 

62,797 

1816 

2,293 

11-1.2.30 

18 12 i 

!_ 

290 OI 


The following vessels c leared from the port of New York, during the year 1849, for San Francisco r — 
7 S f,Miners, of the burden of 3,571 tons; 77 ships, burden 40,374 tons ; GO barques, burden 24,413 tons ; 
20 brigs, burden 4,8o8 tons ; 30 schooners, burden 3,075 tons : total, 70,981 tons. 


A 


Statement exhibiting the Total Value of the Import*, and of the Imports consumed In the United States, exclusive of 
Specie (lining each Fiscal Year, from 1821 to 1810: showing, also, the Value of the Domestic and Foreign Exports, 
exclusive of Specie, and the r gistercd Tonnage during the same Period. 


Years. 

Total Imports. 

ImjKirts 
consumed, 
ex Sjiecie. 

Domestic Pro¬ 
duce exjMirted, 
ex Specie. 

Foreign Produce 
exported, ex 
Specie. 

TotaJ.Exports. 

Tonnage. 

1821 
1822 
1823 
1821 
1825 
, 1826 

1 1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

IR39 

1810 

1841 

1842 
1813* 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

$62,585,724 

83,241,541 

77,579,267 

80,649,(8)7 

96,310,075 

84,974,477 

79,481,063 

88,509,824 

71,192,627 

70,876,920 

103,191,124 

101,029,260 

108,118,311 

126,521,332 

149,896,742 

189,980,031 

140,989.217 

113,717,401 

162,092,132 

107,141,619 

127,146,177 

100,162,087 

64,763,799 

108,436,035 

117,254,564 

121,691,797 

146,645,638 

151,998,928 

1 17.857,439 

1 178,136,318 

$43,696,105 
68,367,425 
51,308,936 
.13,816,607 
66,396,722 
.17,657,577 
64,901,108 
66,975,475 
54,741,571 
49,575,099 
82,808,110 
75,327,6.88 
83,470,067 
86,973,147 
122,007,974 
158,811,392 
113,310,571 
86,662,698 
111,870,816 
86,250,33.5 

114,776,309 
87,996,318 
37,291,129 
96,390,548 
105,599,541 
110,048,819 

116,267,695 
MO,651,902 
132,165,108 

1 164,032,033 

$13,671,391 
49,879,071) 
47,165.408 
50,619,100 
66,944 745 

62.449.855 
57,878,117 
49 976,632 
.16,087,307 
58,524,878 
69,218,583 
61,726,529 

69.950.856 
80,623,662 

100,459,481 
106,570,912 
94,280,825 
95,5'.0,880 
101,625,533 
111,660,561 
103,636,236 
91,799,212 
- 77,686,354 
99,531,774 
98,45.1,330 
101,718,012 
150,174,841 
130,203,709 
151,710.081 
131,9U0,232 

$10,824,429 

11,501,270 

21,172,435 

18,321,605 

23,793,188 

20,440,934 

16,431,880 

11,014,618 

12,347,544 

13,145,857 

13,077,069 

19.791,071 

17,577,876 

21,036,553 

11,756,321 

17,767,768 

17,162,232 

9,417,690 

10,626,140 

12,008,571 

8,181,235 

8,078,753 

5,139,33.1 

6,214.058 

7,184,781 

7,865,206 

9,160,764 

7,983,802 

8,611,091 

9,475,493 

$61,974,382 

72,160,281 

74,699.030 
75.986,6,17 
99,53.1,388 
77,595,322 
82,324,827 
72,264,686 
72.358,671 
73,849,508 
81,3(81,583 
87,176,913 
90,140,133 
104,336,973 
121,693,677 
128,663,010 

117,119,376 
108,486,616 
121,028,416 
132,085,946 
121,851,.503 
104,691,534 
81,346,480 
111,200,016 
114,646,606 
113,488,516 
1.12.618,622 
154,072,131 
146,76.1,820 
151,898,720 

1,298,958 

1,324,699 

1,336,566 

1,389,163 

1,423,112 

1,134,191 

1,620,608 

1,711,392 

1,260,798 

1,191,776 

1,267,847 

1,439,150 

1,606,111 

1,758,907 

1,824,910 

1,882,103 

1,896,686 

1,995,640 

2,096,384) 

2,180,774 

2,130,744 

2,092,391 

2,158,603 

2,280,695 

2,417,002 

2,562,085 

2,839,046 

5,151.042 

3,334,015 

3,535,454 


* During nine months ending June 30tb, 1843. 


Regulations as to Passengers arriving at Ncu> York . — On the arrival of passengers, an entry must ba 
made at the Custom-house, of their names, clothes, Implements of trade or profession (all of which 
arc exempt from duty), and an oath taken respecting them ;‘the form of wlrch, and the entry, may ba 
had at the office gratis. Cabin passengers make this entry themselves, and pay 20 cents each for a per¬ 
mit ; on exhibiting which to the officer on board, they ure allowed to remove their baggage after it has 
been inspected. Only 1 entry and permit is necessary fora jamily* and only 20 cents demanded, wbatcvef 
may be the number of the family. Remains o f «f»a stores, such as tea, sugar, foreign spirits nnd wines 
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ure liable to pay duties j but unless these are of great bulk or quantity, they are generally allowed 

t0 JssTentoTis usually made by the master of the vessel of steerage ‘ *Jj£ r tb £j l r JSS*ESnd th for 

lv each 20 cents for a permit. When entry is made by any ’P©r»on not.theowner, ho gives Dona tor 


duUes Jf any ; and if, after entry is made and the oath taken, anj 

belonging to a passenger, liable to pay duty, not specified tn the entry , It is forfeited, and 


pay 

payment of the ... . 

article is found belonging to a passenger, liable to pay d_ . 

the person in whose baggage the article is found subjected in treble the value. master of a 

Besides making entry at the Custom-house, it is provided by a law °fthe State, that every master r a 
vessel arriving from a foreign country, or from any other port of the U. btatea, *kalj iv th 
alter entering his vessel at the Custom-house, make a report in writing, on i b * 1 K oV e vtrJ 

case of his sickness or absence, to the recorder of the said city, of the name, age, and occupation, of e y 

person who shall have been brought as passenger in such ship or vessel on her last v £y j 8®* “P”,, P , 

forfeiting, tor every neglect or omission to make such report the gum of 75 dollars for every alien, ana 
the sum of 50 dollars for every other person neglected to bo so reported as aforesaid. 

Mas tecs of ships bringing passengers to New York must also pay a dollar on account of each pass ngcr 
to the corporation, as commutation money, or give bond that none of them shall become chargeable on 
the city poor rates for the space of two years. They almost uniformly prefer paying the commutation. 

Lines ov Packets.— The establishment of regular lines of packets I rom New York to foreign portj 
and also to every principal port in the U. States, produced a new era in the commerce of the city, and 
iias redounded equally to the benefit of the enterprising individuals by whom they were projected, and 
the public. The priucipal intercourse is carried on with Liverpool; there being about 25 packet ships, 
distributed in 5 lines, employed at present (18501, in maintaining a regular communication with that 
port. A dozen packet ships are also employed in the trade between New York and London i and 15 in the 
trade between New York and Havre. These ships vary in size from 800 tons to above 1,400 tons. I heir 
tonnage has latterly been increasing ; and, at an average, it may now be estimated at about 1,100 tons. 
These ships* are all American property, and built chiefly in New York. They are probably the finest 
and fastest sailing merchant vessels in the world ; being beautifully modelled, of the best workmanship, 
and fitted up with every convenience for passengers, and in the most expensive style. The safety, regu¬ 
larity, and expedition with which they perform their voyages is quite astonishing. The average length 
of a voyage from Liverpool and Portsmouth to New York may be estimated at about 34 days, and, from 
the latter to the former, at about 20 days. And it is material to observe, that these voyages are not 
reckoned from land to land, but from port to port. 

the othors dr> not Always leturn direct for Liverpool, but some¬ 
times go to Charlestown, Savannah, &c>, to bring cargoes of 
produce to Liverpool. 

Cabin passage same as that hr and from New Yorlr. 

These ships are all American built and owned, being from 
700 to 1,000 tons burden t some of them are as splendid a-, the 
New York packets, and all are fitted up with every regard to 
comfort. 

The rate of steerage passage varies, In the course of the year, 
considerably ; depending on the number of ships and the num¬ 
ber of passengers going at the time. By the packet ships it 
fluctuates from 3 to 4 guineas for each tull-grown person; and 
children under 14 years are taken at half price. By other slops 
tlie rate of steerage passage varies, at Liverpool, from !/.)()#. 
to M. 10<. J but the average rate may be taken at 'll. 10#. For 
these rates, the ship provides nothing but l>erths, lire, and 
water; the passengers provide tlieir own previsions, bedding, 
&o. The expense of provisions for a noor person, who might 
wish to be as economical as possible, for the voyage out to the 
U. States, would not be more than from 40#. to 60#, 


i for New York sail from London on the 
7th, 17th, and 27tn ; and from Portsmouth, or ratlior Bowes, 
at which place they touch, on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of each 
month. 

Those liound for New York from Liverpool gall on the Ut,7th, 
1.1th, 19th, and 26th of each month ; and they sail on the same 
days from New York for Liverpool. Those hound for New 
York from Havre sail on the same days as those from Liver¬ 
pool . 

Cabin passage to New York from London and Li vert tool, 
2’) guineas; from New York to London and Liverpool, 76 
dollars. Tliis includes provisions, beds, Sic.; but neither 
wines nor liquors of any kind. 

Knth ship has a separate cabin for ladies ; each state room, 
in the respective cabins will accommodate tiro passengers, but 
a whole state-room may be secured for 1 individual bv paying 
at tiie r ite of 11 passage, that is guineas to New York. 

Buckets for Phtlaileljihia sail from Liverpool on the Hth of 
every month throughout the year; and 4 of these ships sail 


tYom Philadelphia for Liverpool on the 20th of each month . 

1’he cabin passage by the common trailers (and many of them are quite equal to the packets in equip¬ 
ment and surety) varies from 12/. t.> 25/.; no wines being provided by the ships ut these rates, but pro¬ 
visions, bedding, and malt liquor. 

Rules observed by the New York Banks. — The banks are open every day in the year from ten to three 
in the afternoon, except Sundays, Christmas Day, New Year’s Day, the 4th of July, and general holiday s 
appointed by legal authority, and the bank of New York on Good Fridays. 

The interest for discount in the banks in this city is fixed at six per cent, per annum, upon notes or 
bills not having CO days to run. Three days of grace are allowed, and the discount taken for the same. 
Upon notes or bills having more than (iO days to run, 7 per cent, is token. 

Every bill or noto offered for discount, must be delivered into the office on the day preceding the 
day of discount, inclosed in a scaled cover, directed to the cashier, advising the name of the person upon 
whose account it is offered, &c. 

Bills or notes lodged at the banks for collection, are collected free of expense, except when protested 
for non-payment: the person lodging the same pays the charge of protest. Deposits of money, or notes 
for collection, must be entered in tiie dealer’s book at the time such deposit is made. 

Gold coins of France, Great Britain, and Spain, are received and paid at the banks at the following 
rates, according to an act of Congress, passed 1834, viz.: France. 93 1-10 cents the pennyweight. Great 
Britain, Portugal and Brazil, 94 8-10 cents do. Spain, 89 9-10 cents do. 

Silver coins are received at the banks as follows: — 1 crown, 109 cents ; 1 dollar, 100 cents ; 5 francs, 
93 2-100 cents ; pastareens, 18 cents. 

Remarks on Ranking in New York. — The reader will find in the article Banks, Foreign (anti, p. 111.), 
some details as to the banking system of the U. States. It seems to bo quite as defective in New 
York as in any other part of the Union. Several banks in that State have failed, and some of those that still 
exist, obtained their charters by resorting to the most disgraceful practices. In the summer of 1826, tho 
grand jury of the city entered upon an investigation of certain circumstances connected with tiie form¬ 
ation of some of these establishments, which ended in the conviction, as conspirators to defraud the public 
of nof a few c tizens, and even of some members of the legislature, who had previously been deemed highly 
respectable! The Court of Errors afterwards decided, by a small majority, that these convictions were 
illegal; tint the fact of the most scandalous abuses having prevailed was established beyond ail question. 
We n ay mention, by way of example, that ihe United States Lombard Association, incorporated in 

1825, was sworn to as having a paid-up dhpital of 300,000 dollars; but the association having failed in 

1826, it was ascertained that not more than 30,000 dollars had ever been paid up I There were, we are 
sorry to say, several other cases quite as bad, or, if possible, even worse than this. — (Report and Obser¬ 
vations on the Banks, 8fc. qf the State of New York , p. 10.) 

In order to protect the public from tho mischief resulting from the failure of banks, the legislature of 
tho State of Now Yoik enacted a law, in 1829, compelling all banks chartered in future, or getting their 
charters renewed, to pay from J to 1 per cent of their capital stock to the treasurer of the State, by whom 
it is invested and accumulated as a guarantee fund, when a bank fails, its debts, under certain restric¬ 
tions, are to be paid from this fund. Commissioners have also been appointed, having authority to 
examine upon oath, and to inquire into any particulars as to the management of the different banks sub¬ 
jected to this regulation. 

When the last edition of this work was published, we observed of this system, that “it has not been 
established for a sufficient length of time to enable a conclusive opinion to be formed as to its practical 
operation. We believe, however, that it will be found quite inadequate to eradicate the evils complained 
of. Even were it otherwise successful, what can be more unjust than to tax the capital of solid and well* 
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managed concerns, to Create a fund to pay the debts of those set on foot for the purpose of swindling? 
TW Interference of the commissioners, by lessening the responsibility of the directors, must be a good 
deal worse t\\;m useless; tvud can have no effect other than tne multiplication of abuses.” 

'these anticipations have been more than realised ; and the truth Is, that the business of hanging in 
New York, as in other parts of the \3n\ou, is, as now carried on, an unvalued and scandalous nuisance. 
And it i» worse than idle to expect that it should ever be improved without abolishing the system of 
limited responsibility, and making the partners in the banks liable to the utmost extent of their means 
for the debt> of the banks. Even this would leave much untouched that is objectionable; but it would go 
far to prevent banks from degenerating into mere swindling engines ; and, were it coupled wi h the obli¬ 
gation on the part of those who issue notes to give security for their payment, it would do all that legis¬ 
lation can do to obviate the abuse of private banking. The devices trial the legislatures of New York 
anil other American States have adopted in this view, are not of the slightest use; while, by teaching 
the publ c to depend on them, they facilitate the fraud and misconduct inseparable from the system. 

Forgery is extremely prevalent in the State of Now York, and, indeed, throughout the Union ; a con¬ 
sequence of the low value at which notes are issued, and of their employment even in the smallest trans¬ 
actions. 


Account of the Capital, and of the Dividends of the New York Banks in each Half Year, from 1845 
to First Half of 1850. 



S\u:s uy A ur rioN— The practice of selling goods, particularly those imported from abroad, by auction, 
is of long standing.in New York, and is carried to a very great extent. Auctioneers are appointed by the 
senate, on the nomination of the governor. 


Abstract (i f the principal Provisions of the Law, concerning 
Auctions. 

The duties are — 

1 On wines and ardent spirits, foreign or domestic, 2 per 

2. On good* imported from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
nnd sold In packages, bales. iStc., as imported, 1 per cent. 

3. Oil nil other article*, subject to duties, 14 |>er rent. 

Tile following articles are not subject to duties: — 

1. Ships and vessels, 

2. Utensils of husbandry, horses, neat cattle, hog*, ami sheep. 

3. Article* grown, produced, or manufactured in this state, 
except distilled spirits. 

4. Ml fabrics of cotton, wool, hemp, nml flax, manufactured 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Good* are exempted from auction duties, — 

1. When they belong to the United States or this State. 

2. When sold by the authority of a court, or when seized l>y a 
public officer on account bf any forfeiture or penalty, or 
under a distress for rent. 

3. '1 lie effects of a deceased person sold by executors or ad¬ 
ministrators, or by a p«r»on authorised by a surrogate. 

4. The Mfects of a bankrupt or Insolvent sold by his assignees, 
appointed pursuant to law, or by a general assignment for 
the benefit of all lit* creditors. 

5. Good* damaged at sea and sold within 20 days after being 
landed, for the owners or insurer*. 

Any citizen of this Ntnte may sell at auction (except in the 
city o’t New YoTk) all smh goods a* are not subject to duties. 
Hut in the city of New York, or where the goods pay duties, 
tlie sale must be hy an authorised auctioneer, bis partner, or 
clerk. And any iierson selling contrary to the said provisions 


clerk. And any person selling 
is guilty of n misdemeanour. 
When an auctioneer cannot at 


When an auctioneer cannot attend an auction hy sickness, by 
duly iis a ,fhenum, by military orders, or necessary attendance in 
a coin t yf justice, or when he is temporarily nbuent from the 
place for which he Is appointed, he may employ a partner to 
attend In hi* behnif. 

He must give bond to the people of this State, with 2 free- 
hold sureties, conditioned in the penalty of 5,000 dollars, for 
the payment of the duties imposed by law and accruing on the 
sales. The penalty of selling without the bond, Is 125 dollars 
for each article offered for sale. 


hold sureties, conditioned in the penalty of 5,000 dollars, for 
the payment of the duties imposed by law and accruing on the 
sales. The penalty of selling without the bond, is 125 dollars 
for each article offered for sale. 

No auctioneer in any city shall at the same time have more 
than I house or store for holding his auctions, and shall, before 
entering on his office, designate in a writing, to lie tiled with 
the clerk of the rity, such house or store, and hi* partner or 
partners. But goons sold in the package* in which they were 
imported, furniture, and such bulky articles as have usually 
been sold in warehouses, in the streets, or on the wharfs, need 
not lie sold in the house or store designated in such writing, if 
siuh sale* be advertised at least 2 days previously, in 1 or more 


founding and receiving an unlawful commission, sliall forfeit 
250 dollars, aud refund the monies so received. 

No auctioneer, on the same day and at the same place where 
his public auction shall lie held, nor any other person at the 
same tune and place, shall sell at private sale any goods liable 
to auction duties, under penalty of forfeiting their price. 

Every auctioneer shall make out in writing a quarterly 
account, dated on the 1st days of April, July, October, and 
January in the year for which he is appointed, stating mi¬ 
nutely — 

1. The sum for which any good* shall have been sold at every 
auction held by or for hint, from the time of his giving bom), 
or from the date of hi* last quarterly account. 

2. The days on which sales were so made, and the amount of 
eacti day's sale, designating the sales made hy himself, or In 
hi* presence, and those made in lus absence, by ins partner 
or clerk, and the causes of his absent e. 

3. The amount of all private sole# made by himself or hj* 
partner, and the times thereof. 

4. The amount of duties chargeable on all sales made. 

Every such account shall, within 20 days alter iu date, be 

exhibited, by auctioneers for a city, to the mayor or recorder ; 
and if by an auctioneer for a county, to a county judge, and 
be verified by oath. Every partner of an auctioneer, and 
every clerk whe has made any stiles, shall also swear to hi* 
belief in the truth and justice of every particular of stub 
account. 

The State duties (together with the addition of 24 per cent, 
on the whole amount of them) are to be puid within 10 days 
after exhibiting sue li account. 

Any deceit or fraud in violating any provision of the law 
respecting auctioneers, is made a inUduneanour, and subjects 
the offending party to the payment of treble damages to the 
parly injured. 

Coins. 

Gold eagle, —This, with it* subdivisions, i» the only Ame¬ 
rican gold coin. By the mint regulations of the United State*, 
the eagle, which i* the equivalent of 10 dotlars, contained, 
previously to the 31*1 of July, 1834, 270 grains of standard 
gold, viz. 24G grains pure, and 24 grains alloy. But, by ail 
act of Congress, which came into operation at tlie hbove date, 
the weight of the eagle was reduced to 258 grains, of whl< h 
232 are pure, and 26 grains alloy. In consiquence of this 
alteration, the sovereign, that was formerly worth 4 dollars 
57 cents, is now worth 4 dollars 87 cents, and Is received by 
the Americans at this rale. 

We do not know whether It was the otdect of the A merican 
government, in enacting this law, to substitute a gold in the 
place of a silver currency ; but it will, perhaps, have that effect. 
Under the former system, sliver was over-valued in the Ame¬ 
rican mint as compared witli gold ; and, as it consequently be¬ 
came everybody’s interest to pay his debts in silver rather than 
in gold, the latter was nearly banished from circulation, pre¬ 
cisely In the sune way that the ©vex-valuaUon of gold in the 
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country, and that the over-valuation of diver in the French 
mint banished gold_ {Anti, p. 322Q Under the present Ame¬ 

rican system, it ia tala that gold la over-valued from 1} to 1} 
per cent., so that an individual who haa to pay a debt of luOl., 
and who employ* metallic money for that purpose* will save 
from 25s. to30*. by using gold lather than silver. 

Value of Foreign Gold Colne in the Currency qf the V . States — 
It wa* ordered by an act of Congress, passed at the same time 
with the New Mint Act, thut there “ shall pass current as I 

[ Gold Coins of Ureat Britain, Portugal & Brazil, 22 Carats fine. I 


money, and be receivable In all payments, by weight, for the 
payment of all debts and demands, from and afur the 31«tday 
of July, 1834,* viz.: 1. The gold coins of Great Britain, Por¬ 
tugal, and Brazil, of not less than 22 carats line, at the rate of 
938-10 cents per pennyweight; 2. fhe gold coins of Fiance. 
9• 1 Oths line, at the rate of 93 1 -10 cents per pennyweight; and 
3. The gold coins of Spain, of the fineness of 20 caraw 3 7-J 6 
grains, at the rate of 89 9-10 cents .per pennyweight. On this 
principle the following table has been calculated 


Gold Coins of France, 9-lOth* line. 


Grkat BarrAiM. dwt. ur. grne. d. c. tn. d. c. tn. dt 

Guinea, (half and 7s. Double louis, coined 

piece in proportion) $ 9 39-89 118-0 5 11 0 5 11 2 since 1786 (single in 

Sovereign (half in pro- proportion) - 

)Minion) - - 5 3 171-623 113 4 86 9 4 87* Doublenapoleon, (sin- 

Hohti'oal. gle In proportion) - 

Dobraon of 21,000reeti New louis 

Proportion) 34 12 739 32 70 6 32 17 9 Noth.—T he double 1< 


Dobraon of 21,000 reeti 
(half In proportion) 34 12 
Dobra of 12,800 rees -18 6 

Moidore - - 6 22 

Mil roe, 1755 - - 19 3-4 


4 3 1-2 I 82-51 3 85 9I 3 85 7 
iuit, louis, and demi-ltruis, coined before 


4*?1‘5 17 30 1 'J 30 6 1786, no t being 9-10ths fine, are not included*in tlie table, 

i’S.’f £ -« 1 n t\S 2 because they are not legal tenders. Neither are the double ami 

18 1 u to u u 7a u single napoleon, or the new louis, exactly 9-1 Oths fine, but the 


Dnbraon "'l -3i 12 759 32 70 6 32 71 9 

Dobra - . - 4» 6 |4Ul-5|l7 30 l|l7 30 6 me remedy 

Moidore - | 6 22 [152-21 6 55 7' 6 64 2 - 

* To those who wish perfect accuracy, it may be observed Gold Coins of 

that the quantity of pure gold In the sovereign u 11318-11, - 

214 grams, and (hat tlie true value of the sovereign, compared 
with tlie mw eagle of 232 grains, is $t 87-7 100. This is also 
the tiue par of exchange between the United States and Lon¬ 
don, and is equal to a premium of 9 7-10 per cent., as near as 
can be calculated, on the nominal par of 4 44 or 109 7-10 
for lot). 

Previously to 1837 standard silver in the U. Staffs was 
14H3 parts pure to 179 parts alloy. But it was then deter¬ 
mined to make the standard of silver as well as of g< id 9 parts 

pure to 1 part alloy ; and this was effected by reducing the Quadruple pistole or 
copper or alloy m the dollar 3J grs., making Us weight 412*5 doubloon,coined be- 
instead of 41 (1 grains. In consequence of the over-valuation f ur8 1772 (double 


Gold Coins of Spain, 20 Carats 3 7-16 Grains fine. 


instead of 416 grains. In consequence of tlie over-valuation 
of gold with respect to silver previously referred to, no silver 
coins of (he full weight would latterly remain in circulation. 
To obviate tlie inconveniences thence arising Congress has, in 
the course of the present year (1853), issued half dollars which 
contun only 192 gr. standard silver, lieing a reduction of very 
near 7 per cent., ami h and J dollars in the same proportion. 
But as these coins are legal tender to the extent of only 5 dols., 


foro 1772, (double, 
single, and half in 
proportion) - 
Quarter pistole,or gold 
dollar, coined before 
1772- 

Douldoon of 1772 
(double and single 


But as these coins are legal tender to the extent of only 5 dols., (double and single 

and as the weight of the dollar itself has not been diminished, in proportion) 6 17 

there is no degradation of tlie standard. And provided the Half pistole of 1772 - 2 

Treasuiy do not issue the new coins in excess, they will most Quarter pistole of 1772 1 

likely remain in circulation, and serve as a subsidiary cur- - 1 - 


8 1-2 375-3 15 59 0 16 17 « 


8 1-2 372 15 .59 0 16 03 

4 46-3 1 94 7 1 99 

3 23" 10111 03 


rency. 

Silver Coins, 1853. s. d. 

Dollar, val. 10 dimes, wt. 412) grs. stand, silver — 4 3-75 ster. 

Half do'lar 5 do. 192 do. — = 2 4-87 - 

Qu.irtcr, 2 k do. 96 do. — = l 0*93 — 

Dime, 10 cents, 38-40 — = 0*546 

Rules for reducing the Currencies of the different Stales into each 
other. 

ToTeduce the currencies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Virginia, into tho^e of New 
York and North Carolina,— to the given sum add l-3d port 
thereof. Of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary¬ 
land,— to the given sum add 1- 1th thereof. Of South Carolina 
ami Georgia, - from the given sum subtract 2-9th* thereof. 

To reduce New York and North Carolina into New Hamp¬ 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Virgi¬ 
nia,— from the given sum deduct l-4th thereof. Into Penn¬ 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, — from the 
given sum deduct 1-Oth thereof. Into South Carolina, — to 
the sum given add 1- 16th, (hen take 4 of the whole. 

To reduce Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
1 iml, into New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Virginia,— from the mini given deduct I-5th 
tiiereof. Into New York and North Carolina, — to the sum 
given add l-5th thereof. Into South Carolina and Georgia, — 
multiply by 3 and l-9th and divide the product by 5 ; or mul¬ 
tiply by 28, and divide by 45. 

T*> reduce South Carolina and Georgia into New Hamp¬ 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Virgi¬ 
nia,— to tte given sum add 2-7ths thereof. Into Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland,—multiply the given 
sum by 45, and divide by 28. Into New York and North 
Carolina, — from the given gum subtract l-7th, and double 
t'i«! remainder. 

Custom-Housb Rfoui.atton*— Vessels must be reported 
to tlie collector by the master 24 hours after arrival; must 
come to a full entry 48 hours after arrival, at which time the 
co nmander swears to a detai ed account of his cargo, stores, 
and 1 assengers, and that he lias dejtosited all letters in the 
pout olfice, except such as are fbr his ship’s husband, at which 
time he must also deposit (he register, clearance, and cot kets 
in the Custom house. 

Warehousing. — There Is no warehousing system, but goods 
arc received into the public stores, wheie they are allowed to 
remain 9 months at the risk and expense (for fees of cartage, 
labourage and stowage, as fixed by the Chamber of Commerce, 


see poet) of the owner, without any duties being dcmnndable. 
Woollens are the only exception to this rule : since J833, in¬ 
terest is charged upon the amount of duty payable on their 
account from the time of their importation. 

Port Chargee. — For American vessels, or those of States 
having reciprocity treaties : — 

Dolls, cts. £ s. d. 

Fees on entering - 5 70 or 1 5 71 

Fees on clearing - - 2 700 — 0 12 l| 

Custom-Housb Fkks. — 1. Fees payable to Collector _Entry 

of a vessel of 100 tons or upwards, 2 dollars and 50 cents ; 
clearance of a vessel of 100 tons or upwaids, 2 dollars and 50 
cents; entry of a vessel under 100 tons, 1 dollar and 50 cents : 
clearance of a vessel under 10(1 tons, 1 dollar and I *I cents ; 
every post entry, 2 dollars ; permit to land goods, 20 cents ; 
every bond taken officially, 40 cents; permit to load goods, for 
the exportation, for drawback, 3(1 cents; debenture or other 
official certificate, 20 cents; official document (register ex¬ 
cepted), required by any person, 20 cents. 

2. Fees payable to the Surveyor. — Admeasuring and certify¬ 
ing the same, of every ship or vessel of 1(H) tons and under, 
per ton, 1 cent; admeasurement of every ship or vessel above 
100 tons, and not excei-ding 200 tons. 1 dollar and 50 con's ; 
above 200 tons, 2 dollars ; for all other services on board any 
ship or vessel of 100 tons and upwards, having on board goods, 
wares, or merchandise subject to duty, 3 dollars; for tike 
services on board any ship or vessel of less than 100 tons. I 
dollar and 50 cents; on all vessels not having on board goods, 
wares, or merchandise subject to duty, 66 2-3d cents. Cer¬ 
tificate of registry of vessels. 2 dollars. Kndorsementof registry 
or record, 1 dollar. Every bond required by this act, 25 cents ; 
every bond for a Mediterranean passport, 40 cents ; every sea¬ 
man’s protection, 25 cents. 

Under the Coasting Aet _Admeasuring every vetsel in order 

to the registering, enrolment, licensing, or recording tlie 
same, of 5 tons or upwards, and less than X0» 5.) cents ; 20 
and nut exceeding 70, 75 cents; 70, I dollar ; above 100, 150 
.cents. For every certificate of enrolment, 60 cents; every 
endorsement of ditto, 20 cents ; every licence, including tlie 
bond, not exceeding 20 tons, 25 cents ; above 20 tons, and not 
more than 100, 50 cents; more than 100, 1 d< liar. Recording 
certificate, manifest, and granting permit, of less than 20 tons, 
25 cents; above 50 tons, 50 cents. For certifying a manifest, 
and granting permit for registered vessels, 150 cents. For re¬ 
ceiving certified manifest and granting permit fur registered 
vessels, 150 cents. Granting permit for a vessel not belonging 
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to a citizen, on arrival, to proreed from district to district, and 
receiving a manifest, 2 dollars ; receiving manifest and grant¬ 
ing permit to unload, as above, it dollars. Granting permit 
for a vessel to carry on iUbcry in a foreign port, 25 cents. For 
report and entry of any foreign good* Imported in such last- 
mentioned vessel, 25 cento. „ 

Doll*. £ *. d. 

Rjrjtense <(f loading a vessel of 300 tons, in 
the i*>rt of New Yoifc, ultli the usual 
cargo exported from thence * - 160 30 0 0 

Ditto of discharging - • • 80 18 0 0 

For discharging— Cent*. 


- 25 


1 


- si 


Coats, |K*r chaldron - 
For loading — 

Tobacco, per hhd. - « 

Cotton, per bale 
Flour, per barrel 

Flax-seed, do. - - ■ / u v aj 

Hatet of Wharfage. —Vessels under 50 tons, 50 cents per day 
= 1*. 3d .; and tbr every 50 Cons more, 124 cento additional 

— Id. 

A.ii.— W harfs are all private property. 

K a Tits o» Commission, recommended fbr general Adoption, 
and ati.nved by the New York Chuml/er <\f Commerce, when no 
Agreement subsist* tv the contrary. 

On Foreign Dust ness _On the sale of merchandise, 5 percent. 

— Sale or purchase of stocks, 1 per rent.—Specie, 4 )>er cent. 

— Purchase and shipment of merchandise, with fund in hand, 
on the aggregate amount q f costs and charges, 2-1 per rent.— 

Drawing or indorsing hills, in all cases, 24 per cent-Vessels, 

selling or purchasing, 21 percent. — Procuring freight, 5 jier 
cent.—Collecting freight on gcneial average, 24 per tent.— 
Outfits or disbursements, with funds in hand, 2) per cent— 
Effecting marine Insurance, In all cases, when the premium 
does not exceed 10 per cent., on the amount insured, 4 percent. 

— When the premium exceeds 10 per cent., on the amount of 
premium, A per cent. — Collecting dividends on stock, 4 per 

cent. — Collecting delayed or litigated accounts, 5 |ier cent- 

.Adjusting and collecting Insurance losses, 2j i»er cent. — He. 
reiving and paying monies, from which no outer commission 
is derived, i per cent.—Remittances in hills, in ail cases, 4 per 
cent-—Landing and reshipping goods from vessels In distress, 
on the value, 24 )>er cent. — Receiving and forwarding goods 
entered at the Custom-house, on the value, 1 per cent. — and 
24 per rent, on responsibilities incurred. 

On Inland business —On the sale of merchandise, 24 per cent. 

— Purchase ami shipment of merchandise, or accepting for 
purchase, without funds or property in hand, 2j per cent.— 
Kale or purchase of stocks, I percent.— hale or purchase of 
specie, 4 per cent. — Kale of hills of exchange with Indorse¬ 
ment, 4 per cent. — Kale of bank notes or drafts not current, 
4 per cent. — Selling or indorsing hills of exchange, 2J per 
cent. — Selling or turn hasing vessels, 2', per cent. — Charter¬ 
ing to proceed to outer ports to load, 24 per cent. — Procuring 
or collecting freight, 2J per cent. — Gullits or disbursements, 
2 't per cent.—Collecting general average, 24 per cent.—Kitect* 
tng marine insurances, in all cases when the premium does not 
exceed 10 per cent., on the amount insured, 4 per cent. When 
the premium exceeds 10 per cent., on the amount of premium, 5 
jicr cent.—Adjusting and collecting insurance losses, 2j per 
cent. — Collecting dividends on stocks, 4 per cent—Collecting 
hills, and p.tslngovur the amount, or receiving and paying mo¬ 
nies from which no other commission is dettved, 1 percent. 

— Receiving and forwarding goods, on the rulue, 4 per cent. — 
The same when entered for duty or debenture, 1 per cent— 
Remittances in bills, in all cases, 4 per cent. 

Tlie above commissions to tie exclusive of the guarantee of 
debts fur sales on credit, storage, brokerage, ami every 01 her 
charge actually incurred. The risk of loss by lire, unless in¬ 
surance be ordered, and of robbery, theft, and other unavoid¬ 
able occurences, if the usual care be taken to secure the pro- 

V erty, is In all cases to be borne by the proprietor of the go<Kls. 

Vhen hills are rcluitled for collection, and are returned un¬ 
der protest for non-acceptance pr non-payment, the same 
commission to be charged as though they were duly honoured. 
On consignments of merchandise withdrawn or rcslopped, 
full commission to be charged to the extent of advances or re- 
Huomltiilltite incurred, and half commission on the residue of 
the value. 

Ua rn« o» Stohaob, chargeable per month, as established by 
the New York Chamber qf Commerce. 

Cents. 

Almonds, in frails or packages, cwt. - - 6 

Alum, in casks or bag-., per ton - - - <10 

Ashes, pot and pearl, bill. - - - - 8 

Re f, hhl. - - - - - r, 

Hoitlcs, quart, in mate, cr. or hmp. gr. - - 8 

R irk, qut rcitron, in casks, ton - - - 60 

Ragging, cotton, loose or In bales, pc. - - 3 

Rutter in lirkms of CO lbs., per ftr. - - - 2 

Rratuly. See Liquors. 

Candies, in boxes of .50 or 60 lbs., box - - 2 

Chocolate, in lioxes of 50 ilia., box - - - 2 

Cocoa, In bag-., per cwt. - - - - 24 

in casks, ditto - - - - 3 

Collce, in casks, ditto .... 24 

in bugs, ditto . - * . 2 

Copiieras, in cask*., per ton - - - <10 


braziers' bottoms, ton 
Cordage, per ton - 
Cassia, in mats or boxes, per owt. 

Cotton, American, In square hales, 300 lbs. 
ditto in round bales, ditto 
West Indian, in proportion to round. 
East Indian, in bales, per 300 lbs. 
Cheese, casks, boxes, or loose, cwt. 

Duck, neavy, per bolt 

Ravens or Russia sheeting, piece 
Dry goods, in boxes or bales, 40 cubic feet 
Fish, ph kied, per bbl. 

dry. In casks or boxes, cwt. 
in bulk, per cwt. 

Figs, in frails, boxes, or drums, cwt. 

Flax, per ton ... 


* 


Cent*. 

Flax-seed, or other dry articles, in-tierces of 7 bushel.* per 
tlerre .... ,n 

Flour, or other dry articles, in bids. . 

Earthenware, In crates of IA to AO feet 

in hhd#. of 10 to 50 feet - - 30 

Grain, in bulk, per bushel - 

Ginger, In bogs, per cwt. - _ _ _ 

Glass, window, In boxes of 50 feet . . -14 

Gin. See Liquors. 

Hemp, uer ton - - . . - 75 

Hides, dried or salted, tier hide . . .14 

Hardware, in casks of 40 cubic feet Jn 

Indigo, in serons or boxes, per cwt. » 

Iron, in bar* or holts, per ton 

in hoops,,beets, or nailrods, ton 
Liquors, in puncheons of 120 gallons, per puncheon 

in f casks - - . -6$ 

in pi|ies or casks, 120 gallons - . 30 

bottled, in casks, or boxes, doz. Lotties - 14 

Leather, per side ... 

Lard, in firkins of 60 lbs. - 
Lead, pig or sheet, per ton • • 

dry or gr. in oil, ditto 

Molasses, per hhd. of 110 gallons (other casks in pro 
pbrtion) ... 

Nalls, in casks, per cwt. - - 

Oil, in hhds. or casks, 110 gallons 
in chests of 30 tlaskg, per chest 
bottled, in boxes or baskets, dox. . . 1 4 

Paints, in casks or kegs, per ton . 

Pork, per bill. - . 

Porter. See Liquors. 

Pepper, In bogs, per cwt. 

Pimento, in cusks or bags, cwt. 

Rice, in tierces, per tierce - 
in a ditto, per 4 ditto . 

Rags, In bales, per cwt. . . 

Raisins, Malaga, in casks 

ditto, in boxes - 

in other packages, per cwt. » 

Rum. See Liquors. 

Saltpetre, in bags, per cwt. 

in casks, ditto - . 

Salt, in bags, or bulk, per bushel 
Shut, in casks, per ton 
Soap, in boxes of 50 to 60 lbs. 

Steel, In bars or bundles, per ton 
in boxes or tubs, ditto 
Sugar, raw, in bags or boxes, per cwt. 

•ditto, in casks, ditto - 
refined, in casks or packages - 
Tallow, in casks or serous, cwt. 

Tea, bohea, in whole duals 
ditto, in 4 chests 
green or black, in $ chestB 
in boxes, in proportion to J chests. 

Tin, h!»ck, per ton 

in boxes of usual sire, per box 
Tobacco, in hlute., per him. 

in bales or Kerens, per cwt. 
manufactured, iu kegs of 100 lbt 
Wines. See Liquors. 

Woods, for dyeing, under cover, per ton 
ditto, in yards • 

Whiting, in hhd*., per ton ... 374 

On articles on which the rate is fixed by weight, it is un¬ 
derstood to be on the gross weights and on liquors, oil, &c. on 
which the rate refers t<> gallons, it is understood to be on the 
whole capacity of the casks, whether full or not. The pro¬ 
prietor of goods to la* at the expense of putting them in store, 
stowing away, and turning out of store. — Ail goods taken on 
storage tube subject to 1 month’s storage ; if taken out within 
15 days after the expiration of the month, to pay 4 a month's 
storage; if after 15 days, a whole month’s storage. 

Rai its of GAarAox. 

t. ,1. 

Ale or beer, per hhd. 

hhd. from f,0 to 00 g dlons 
Alum or copperas, from 12 to 15 cwt., per hhi 
from 1*1 to 20 cwt. 
over 1 ton - - - 

Rar iron, per load 

Hoards and plank, per load - 

Brandy, pipe over 100 gallons 
liread, 4 tierces ... 

Bricks, per load - 

handled and piled . 

Building or pa\ ing stones, load » 

Calves, sheep, and lambs . . 

Cider, cheese, anti cocoa - . 

Clay and sand, 12 bushels - 

Coal, half chaldron, per load - 

Cocoa, inr load ... 

Collee, in bags or Mils. . • 

above 10 cwt., pur hhd. - 
Cordage, small, per load 
Cotton, per load of 3 bales . 

Cut stone, per load - • 

Dried fish, loose, load . • 

D>e wood, per load 
Earthenware, loose, per load . 

European goods, per load - 
Flax, in bales and bundles, load 
Flax-seed, 5 tierces 
Firewood, j*-r load • . 

Flour, m bags, 12 jier load 

7 bhU. per load • - 

Gammons or hams, per load . 

Gin, pipe over 100 gallons . 

Hay, In trusses, bundles, bales, per load 
loose ... 

Heading or staves, per load 
Hides, 50 per load - • 

lieuip, in bales or bundles, per load 
loose, not over 12 cwt. 
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mow ware, per load 
Household furniture • 

Molasses, from 60 to 90 gallon* . 

from 90 to HO gallons 
Oil, per load of 3 bids. 

Potashes per load of 3 hbls. 

Pork, beef, tar, pitch, and turpcnl 
Hum, per hhd. • 

Salt, lit) bushels - 

Shingles, long cedar, pine, In __ 

Cyprus, 2,< loo (22 Inch] 

Stone, waring or building 
Sugar, Havannah, 3 boxes 
from 9 to 16 cwt. 
from 15 to vO cwt, 
above SO cwt. 

Scantling or timber, per load 
Tea, per load 
Tiles or slate, j>er load 

Toiwcoo, In hhds., from 9 to 15 owl. per hhd. 
from 15 to 20 cwt. 
above 50 cwt. 


Wheat, or other grain, per load • • - V 0 

Wlno, pipe, over 100 gallons - • - 3 0 

%* Goods, rvtiru, merchaiuliet, or oihtr article* not 

herein enumerated, jier load - • *40 

In all cases where the distance exceeds $ a mile, and nut i| 
miles, 4 in addition to be allowed. 

Harbour Matter . 

The office of hartaur master was created in 1808, by legis¬ 
lative enactment, with power to regulate and statical all vesaels 
in the harbour, or at the wharfs, to accommodate vessels wish* 
log to discharge their cargoes, and to decide promptly all dis¬ 
putes connected with the foregoing subjects. Resisting nig 
authority subject* to a fine of 50 dollar* and costs, fur the bene¬ 
fit of the New York hospital. 

Feet —On vessels unloading IJ cent per ton. Vessels pay¬ 
ing foreign duties and 1 onnage, double: which must be paid 
within 48 hours after arrival. Schooners and sloops in the 
coasting trade, 2 dollars. 1-or adjusting any difference re¬ 
specting situation, 2 dollars. 

Pilots must register their vessels, names and places of aljode. 
In his office ; and areobllgcd to put to sea whenever ordered by 
u I him. The penalty for refusing is 5 dollars and loss of licence. 

s of Pilotage. 


Fiom 1st April to 1st November. 


From 1st November to 1st April. 


18 0 
IS 6 
19 0 


Dot tare, 
10-00 
11-00 
lie-oo 

15-00 

14-00 

1500 

10-00 

17- 00 

18- 00 

19- 00 

20- 00 
21-00 
22 00 
23-00 
21-00 
25-00 
20-00 
27-00 
S'j-OO 
3G-25 

37- 50 

38- 75 

40- 00 

41- 25 

42- 50 

43- 75 
61-00 
55 50 
67-00 
58-50 

co-oo 

61-60 

63- 00 

64- 00 
66-00 
67-50 
69 00 
70-60 
72-00 
7350 
75-00 


OtT Shore. 


Dolhtrl. 
12 60 
13-75 
1300 

16- 25 

17- 50 

18- 75 

20- D0 

21- 25 
4 22-50 

23-73 

25- 00 

26- 25 

27- 50 

28- 75 

30- 00 

31- 25 

32- 50 

33- 75 
43-75 

45- 31 

46- 88 
48 44 

50- 00 
61-56 
3313 

51- 69 
67-60 
69-39 
71-25 
73-13 

75- 00 

76- 88 
78-76 
80-62 
82-50 
81-37 
86-25 
88-18 
9000 
91-87 
93 75 


Dalian. 

7- 50 

8- 25 

9- 00 
9-75 

10- 50 

11- 25 

12 - 00 

12- 75 

13- 60 

14- 25 

15- 00 

15- 75 

16- 50 

17- 25 

18- 00 

18- 75 

19- 50 

20- 25 

21- 50 

25- 33 

26- 25 

27- 13 

28- 00 
28-88 
*9 75 
30-63 

40- 50 

41- 83 

42- 75 

43- 88 
45 00 

46- 13 

47- 25 

48- 38 

49- 50 
50*62 
51-75 
52 87 

54- 00 

55- 12 

56- 23 


Dollar*. 

25-00 

27-50 

30-00 

32-50 

35-00 

37-50 

40-00 

42-50 

45-00 

47-50 

50-00 

52-50 

5500 

57-50 

6000 

62-50 

65-00 

67-50 

70-00 

72-50 

75-00 

77-50 

80-00 

82-50 

85-00 

87-60 

90-00 

92-60 

95-00 

97-50 

100-00 

10250 

10500 

107-50 

110-00 

112-60 

115*00 

117-50 

12000 

122-50 

125-00 


15 6 

16 0 
16 6 
17 0 

17 6 

18 0 
18 6 
19 0 

19 6 

20 0 


Dot la re. 
12-00 
13-00 
14 00 
15-00 
1600 

17- 00 

18- 00 

19- 00 

20 - 00 
21-00 
21 00 
25-00 
26 00 
27 00 
28-00 

29- 00 

30- 00 

31- 00 
39*00 

40- 25 

41- 30 

42- 75 
44-00 
46-25 

46- 50 

47- 75 

58- 00 

59- 50 
61 00 
62-50 
61-00 
65-50 
67 00 
68-60 

70- 00 

71- 60 
7300 
74-50 
76 00 
7750 
79-03 


Dollar e. 
11-50 

16- 75 

17- 00 

18- 25 

19- 50 

20- 75 
22 1)0 

23- 25 

24- 50 

25- 75 
2900 

30- 25 

31- 50 

32- 75 
34(10 
35-25 

56- 50 
37-75 
47-75 
4931 
50-88 
52-44 
31-00 
66-66 

57- 13 

58- 69 
71-50 
73-38 

76- 25 

77- 13 
79’00 
80-88 
82 75 
84-63 
86-50 
8838 
90-25 
9213 
94 1)0 
95-88 
97‘75 


Dollars . 
950 

10- 25 

11- 00 
11-75 
J2-60 

13- 23 

14- 00 

14- 75 

15- 50 

16- 25 
1900 

19- 75 

20- 50 

21- 25 
22'CtO 

22- 75 

23- 50 
24*5 

28- 50 

29- 38 
3025 
3113 
32-00 
32-88 
53-75 
34 63 
41-50 
45-62 
46.75 
47-87 
49-00 
5012 

61- 25 

62- 37 
53-50 
64-62 
56-75 
56-87 
58-00 
6912 
60-25 


Dollars. 
27-00 
29-60 
32-00 
34-50 
37-00 
39-50 
42-00 
4T50 
47-00 
49-50 
64-00 
66-60 
6900 
61*50 
64 00 
66-50 
69-00 
71-50 
74-00 
76-50 
79"00 
81-50 
84-00 
86-50 
89-00 
91-50 
94-00 
96-50 
99-00 
101-50 
101-00 
106-60 
109 00 
111 -50 
114-00 
116-50 
119-00 
121-50 
121-00 
120 50 
129-00 


Hole. - Outward Pilotage «me ^ In ward, If boarded eattword of the White Buoy of the Bar ; Half Pilotage when boarded 
we&cwara oi tne White liuoy of the liar, and none to be allowed unless a Filofc in required. 

TransportaHon North to East River, and vice versa* 

A frigate Bhip r ; " ?? dollars. 1 A sloop of war . . . 10 dollars. 

• ® * !*> — | All merchant vessels - . 5 _ 

From Quarantine, one quarter of the inward pilotage, exclusive of the offshore. 

Hauling into the river, trom the wharf, 2 dollars. 

1 are numbered and designated by a square Burgcewith white centre and blue border, the number being In the 

Wardens of the Port. I 

vessels and goods arriving ia a damaged state, and required 


Pilot b 


to tie sold by auction forth*- benefit of underwriters out of tho 
city of New \ ork, must be under the inspection of the ward¬ 
ens. who may lie required to certify the cause of ihe damage, 
and amount of sale and charges. «► 

Fees. — I j per cent, on gross amount of sales; and for each 
surrey on board of any vessel, at any store, or along the dock, 
or wharfs, 3 dots, on damaged goods; each survey on hulls 
spars, rigging, &c., 6 dots.; each certificate, 1 dol. 25 cts.; 
ditto of distress of said vessel, 2 dols. 60 cts.; same services for 
vessels paying foreign duties and tonnage, double. 

Quantity of Hoods to compose a Ton. 

, determined by the New York Chamber of Commerce. 

1,568 lbs. of cortee in casks, 1,830 ditto in bags: 1.120 lbs 
Cocoa in casks, 1,307 ditto in bags. 

952 lbs. of pimento in casks, 1,110 ditto In bags. 

8 barrels of flour of 196 lbs. each. B 

tur ba tlne ° f b**^ P ° rk ' talloyr » Pickled fish, pitch, tar, and 

*8^wt. of pig arid bar Iron, potashes, sugar, logwood, fustic 
Nicaragua wood, and all heavy dye woods, rice, honey, copper 
ore. and alt other heavy goods. 

16 owl. of coffee, cocoa, and dried codfish, in bulk, and 12 
cwt. of dried codfish in casks of any size. ' 

6 cwt. ship bread in casks 7 cwt. in hags, and 8 cwt. In bulk. 
200 gallons (wine measure) reckoning the full contents of 
the casks, of oil, wine, brandy, or any kind of liquors. 

25 bushels of grain, peas, or beans, in casks, 

36 bushels of ditto In bulk. 


36 bushels of European salt. 

31 bushels of salt from the West Indies. 

29 bushels of sea-coal. 

40 fret (cubic measure) of mahogany, square timber, oak 
plank, pine and other Ixiards, beaver, fbrs, peltry, bees’-w*x. 
cotton, wool, and bale goods of ail kinds. 

1 hogshead of tobacco, and 10 cwt. of dry hides. 

8 cwt. of Cliina raw silk, 10 cwt. nett bohea, and 8 cwt/ 
green tea. 

., , , Tares allowed by Custom. 

Alum in bags ... 

in casks ... 

Cheese, in casks or tubs • 

Cocoa, in seron* 

Copperas, in casks - 

Cassia, in boxes . . 

In mats 

Cinnamon, in boxes . . 

in bale* 

Cloves, in casks . . 

in bags 

Currants, in casks . . 

in taxes • . 

Figs, In boxes . • 

Glue, in casks ... 

in taxes . • 

Hemp, in bales • . 

Indigo, in cases » « 

Nutmegs, in casks . » 

in bag* . . 


5 11m. 

10 per cent. 
15 — 

8 — 

10 — 
actual 

6 pt-r cent* 
actual 

6 |Njr ceut 
12 — 

4 — 

12 - 

10 — 

' 10 — 
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Powder, gt.n, In J cask* - - - 9 lbs. 

whole do. - - - 115 — 

Plums, in boxes - - 8 per cent. 

Primes, in do. - - - 8 — 

Paris, wlnu-in casks - - -10 — 

Raisins, Jn jar ... IS lbs. 

inboxes - - - I 5 per cent, 

in casks - - - lid — 

In frails • • - 4 — 

in drums • - -10 — 

Rice - - - - 10 — 

Snuff, in boxes - - - 15 — 

Sugar-candy, in tubs - - - 15 — 

Sugar, in loaves - - . lbs. 

Steel, ]>ej bundle - - - 3 — 

Shumac, no tare: sometimes 1 lb. pet bag is allowed. 

Sheet iron, in eagks ... 15 per cent 
Steel, in cases and casks • .8 — 

Spikes, in casks - • 8 — 

in bag* - - 5 — 

Tallow, in hales - - - 8 — 

in casks - - • 12 — 

in serous - - - 8 — 

in tubs - - -15 — 

Twine, in boxes - - - 12 — 

111 casks • - -12 — 

i n bales - - -3 — 

Tobacco, in boxes - -15 — 

Wire, in casks - - -8 — 

Whiting, in do. - - - 10 — 

Actual tare U allowed on fruit if required. 

Taret allowed by law . 


On candles in boxes 
Cheese, in hampers or baskets 
in boxc 

Chocolate, In boxes 
CotTee in bags . 

in bales 
in casks 
Cocoa, in bags 
in casks 

Cotton, In bales . 

In serous 
Indigo, In do. 

Nails, in casks • 

Pimento, In bags 
Pepper, in bags 
hugar, other than loaf sugar, in casks 
. in boxes 

in mats or bags - 
Salts, Glauber 
Sugar-candy, in boxes 
Soap, in boxes 
shot, in casks 

Every whole chest of hohea tea 


Evory chest of hyson or other green tea of 70 lbs. 

or upwards - - - 20 — 

Every box of other tea between 50 and 70 lbs. - 18 — 
do. do. if 80 lbs. - - 20 — 

do. do. from 80 lbs. and upwards - 22 — 
The above to include ropes, canvas, and other cover! 
On nil other boxes of tea, according to the Invoices or a< 
weight thereof. 


Quarantine Regulations or the Pori <\f New York. 

The following “ Act concerning Quarantine, and Regu¬ 
lations in the nature of Quarantine," was passed May 13th, 
1840 : — 

5 1. The anchorage ground for vessel* at quarantine shall be 
near the Marine Hospital, on Staten Island, and bedesignated 
by buoys to be anchored under the direction ot the health 
olflcer; and every vessel subject to quarantine shall. Imme¬ 
diately on her arrival, anchor within them, anil there remain, 
with all persons arriving in her, subject to the examinations 
and regulations imposed by law. 

§ 2. Vessels arriving at the port of Now York shall be sub¬ 
ject to quarantine as follows : — 

1. All vessel* direct from any place where yellow, bilious- 
malignant, or other pestilential or infectious fever existed at 
«!ie time of their departure, or which shall have arrived at 
any place, and proceeded thence to New York, or on board of 
which during the vo\ago any case of such fever shall have 
occurred, arriving bet wet n the thirty-first day of May and the 
first day of October, shall icniam at quarantine for at least 
thirty day* after their arrival, and at least twenty days after 
their cargo shall have been discharged, and shall perform such 
further quarantine as the health officer may prescribe. 

2. All vessels embraced in the foregoing subdivision arriving 
between the first day of April and the first day of November, 
exclusive of the time in said subdivision mentioned; all ves¬ 
sels from a foreign i>ort, on hoard of which during the voyage, 
or while at the port of departure, any fierson shall have been 
sick, or from any place in the ordinary passage from which 
they pass gouth of Cupe Henlojien, arriving between the thirty- 
first day of May and the sixteenth day of October; and all 
vessels from any place (including islands) in Asia, Africa, or 
the Mediterranean, or from any of the West India, Ilahama, 
Bermuda, or Western Islands, or from any place in A merlca, 
in the oidinary passage from which they pas* south of Georgia, 
arriving between the first day of April and the first day of No¬ 
vember, shall be subject to su<h quarantine and other regula¬ 
tions as the health officer shall prescribe. 

§ 3. It shall be the duty of the health officer to board every 
vessel subyect to quarantine or visitation by him immediately 
on her arrival; to inquire as to the health of all persons on 
board, and the condition of the vessel and cargo, by inspection 
of the bill of health, manifest, logbook, or otherwise; to 
examine on oath as many and such persona on hoard of vessels 
suspected of coming from a sickly (tort, or havuig had sickness 
on hoard during the voyage, as ne may Judge expedient, and 
to report the facts and his conclusions to the mayor and com- 
wiseioners of health in wilting. 


| 4. The health officer shall have power 

1 . To remove from the quarantine anchorage ground any 
vessel he may think unsafe, to any place gouth of ttye quaran¬ 
tine buoys, and Inside of Sandy Hook. 

2. To cause any vessel under quarantine, when he shall 
judge it necessary for the purification of the vev.fi or her catgo, 
to discharge her cargo at the quarantine grounds, or some 
other suitable place out of tire city. 

3. To cause any such vessel, her cargo, bedding, and the 
clothing of persons on hoard, to be ventilated, cleansed, and 
purified in such manner and during such time as he shall 
direct; and If he shall judge It necessary to prevent in¬ 
fection or contagion, to destroy any portion of such cargo, 
bedding, or clothing which he may deem incapable of puri¬ 
fication. 

4. To prohibit and prevent all persons arriving in vessels 
subject to quarantine, from leaving quarantine until fifteen days 
after the sailing of their vessel from the port of her departure, 
and fifteen days after the last case of pestilential or infectious 
fever that shall have occurred on board, and ten days after her 
arrival at quarantine, unless sooner discharged by him. 

5. T 6 permit the cargo of any vessel under quarantine, or 
any portion thereof, whenever he shall Judge tne same free 
from infection and contagion, to be conveyed to the city of 
New York, or such place as may lie designated by tho mayor 
and commissioners of health, after having reported In writing 
to tho mayor and commissioners of health of said city the 
condition of said cargo, and his intention to grant sucli per¬ 
mission ; such permission, however, to be Inoperative without 
the written approval of the mayor and commissioners ot 
health. 

ft 5. The .health officer, the board of health, or the mayor 
and commissioners of health may, if In their opinion it wdl not 
be dangerous to the public health, permit the cargo of any 
vessel under quarantine, or any part thereof, to be shipped for 
exportation by sea, or transportation up the North or East 
rivers; but if the vessel receiving the same shall approach 
nearer than three hundred yardg to the wharves of this city, 
sucli cargo may be seized and sold by the commissioners of 
health for the use of the Marine Hospital. 

§ 6 . Every vessel during her quarantine shall be designated 
by colours, to be fixed in a conspicuous part of her main 
shrouds. 

ft 7. No vessel or boat Bhall •asB through the range ot 
vessels lying at quarantine, or land at the quarantine ground 
after sunset, without the permission of the health officer. 

5 8 . No lighters shall be employed to load or unload vessels 
at quarantine without permission of the health officer, and 
subject to such restrictions as he shall impose. 

ft 9. All passengers under quarantine who shall be unable lo 
maintain themselves, shall be provided for by the master of tho 
vessel in which they shall have arrived ; and if the master 
shall omit to provide for them, they shall be maintained on 
shore at the exjiense of such vessel, and such vessel shall not bo 
permitted to leave the quarantine until such expense shall have 
been repaid. 

§ 10. The health officer, upon the application of the master 
of any vessel under quarantine, may coniine in any suitable 
place on shore, any person on board of such vessel charged 
with having committed an offence punishable by the laws ot 
this Slate, or the United States, and who cannot be secured on 
hoard such vessel, and such confinement may continue during 
the quarantine of such person, or until he shall be proceeded 
against in d™e course of law, and the expenses thereof shall be 
charged and collected, as in the last preceding section. 

§ 11. All vessels and persons remaining at quarantine on the 
first duy of October, shall thereafter be subject to such quaran¬ 
tine and restrictions as vessels and persons arriving on or after 
that day. 

§ 12. The board of health, or the mayor and commissioners 
of health, whenever in their judgment the public health shall 
require it, may order any vessel at the wharves of the city, or 
In their vicinity, to the quarantine ground, or other place of 
safety, and may require all persons, articles, or things intro¬ 
duced into the city from such vessel, tube seized, returned on 
board, or Temoved to the quarantine ground. In case the 
master, owner, or consignee of the vessel cannot be found, or 
shall refuse or neglect to obey the order of removal, the hoard 
of health, or the mayor and commissioners of health, shall have 
power to cause such removal at the expense of such master, 
owner, or consignee; and such vessel or persons shall not re¬ 
turn to the city without the written permission of the board of 
health, or the mayor and commissioners of health. 

ft 13. If any v>-ssel arriving at the quarantine ground, subject 
to quarantine, shull he hound to some port east of the city of 
New York, the health officer, after having duly visited and 
examined her, may permit her to pass on her voyage through 
(he Sound; but no such vessel shall be brought to anchor 
off'the city, nor Bhall any of the crew or passengers land in, or 
hold any communication with the city, or any person there¬ 
from. 

§ 14. No vessel, found on examination of the health officer 
to be infected with the yellow fever, or to have been so in¬ 
fected after sailing from ner port of departure, shall be per¬ 
mitted to approach within three hundred yards of the city of 
New York, lietween the first day of May and the first day of 
October in the same year. But the health officer, with the 
permission of the board of health of the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, may permit any vessel arriving at the port of New 
York to proceed to some wharf designated by tne board of 
health of either of the cities of New York or Brooklyn, and 
discharge Its cargo; provided satisfactory proof bo ghen to tho 
health officer that tne port or ports from which said vessel 
sailed was free from contagious or infectious disease at the time 
of her sailing therefrom, and that no sickness of a contagious 
or infectious type has existed on board the vessel during her 
entire voyage. 

ft 15. The master of every vessel released from quarantine, 
and arriving at the city of New York.shall, within twenty-four 
hours after such arrival, deliver the permit of the health 
officer at the office of the mayor and commissioners of health, 
or to such person as they shall direct, but such vessel shall not 
approach within three hundred yards of the city of New York, 
without the wrl'teu permission of the mayor and commissioners 
of health. 

ft 16. Every vessel having had during the voyage a case of 
small-pox, or infectious or contagious disease, and every ve»« 
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scl from A foreign port haring passengers, and not hereinbefore 
declared subject to quarantine, shall, on her arrival at the 
quarantine ground, be subject to visit atlon by the health officer, 
but shall not be detained beyond the time requisite for due ex¬ 
amination, unless she shall have on hoard during the voyage 
some case of small-pox, or infectious or contagious disease, In 
which case she shall be subject to such quarantine as the health 
officer shall prescribe; and it shall be the duty of the health 
officer, whenever he thinks It is necessary for the preservation 
of the public health, to cause the persons on board of any ves¬ 
sel to be vaccinated. 


{ 17. Nothing in this act contained shall prevent any vessel 
arriving at the quarantine from again going to sea before 
breakingbulk. 

§ 18. The commissioners of health shall admit into the 
Marine Hospital any passenger who shall have paid hospital 
monies, during anv temporary sickness, within one year after 
such payment. The mayor of the city of New York, the resi¬ 
dent physician, and the commissioners of health of said city, 
shall constitute a board of appeal from any direction or regu¬ 
lation of the health officer, with power to grant such and so 
much relief as may appear to the board thus constituted, or a 
majority of them, expedient and proper; the decision of the 
board or health, however, to be paramount. 

J 19. Every appeal from a decision of the health officer shall 
he made by serving upon him a written notice of such appeal, 
within twelve hours after such decision, (Sundays excepted,) 
and the health officer shall make a return In writing, including 
the facts on which the decision Is founded, within twelve hours 
after the receipt of such notice, (Sundays excepted,! to the 
mayor, who shall Immediately call a meeting of the board of 
appeal, and shall bo president of said board, and said appeal 
shall be heard and decided within twenty-four hours there¬ 
after, (Sundays excepted,) and the execution of the decision 
appealed from shall be suspended until the determination of 
tne appeal. 

i 20. Every master of a vessel subject to quarantine or visi¬ 
tation, arriving In the port of New York, who shall refuse or 
neglect either— ... 

1. To proceed with and anchor his vessel at the place as¬ 
signed for quarantine, at the time of his arrival: 

2. To sumnlt Ids vessel, eargo, and passengers to the ex¬ 
amination of the health officer, and to furnish all necessary 
information to enable that officer to determine to what length 
of quarantine and other regulations they ought respectively to 
be suh!eet; or, 

3 . To remain with his vessel at quarantine during the period 
assigned for her quarantine; and while at quarantine, to com¬ 
ply with the directions and relations prescribed by law, and 
with such as any of the officers of health, by virtue of the 
authority given to them by law, shall prescribe in relation to 
his vessel, his cargo, himself, or his crew, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine not exceeding 2000 
dollarr, or by imprisonment not exceeding twelve months, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

§ 21. Every master of a vessel hailed by a pilot, who shall 
either — l 


1. Give false Information to auch pilot relative to the con* 
dition of his vessel, crew, passengers, or cargo, or the health of 
the place or places whence he came, or refuse to give such its- 
formation as shall be lawfully required t 

2. Or land any person from his vessel, or permit any person 
except a pilot to come on board his vessel, or unlade or tranship 
any portion of his cargo, before his vessel shall have been 
vNited and examined by the health officer: 

3. Or shall approach with his vessel nearer the city of New 
York than the place of quarantine to which he shall be 
directed : 

Shall be guilty of the like offence, and be subject to the like 
punishment. And every person who shall land from any such 
vessel, or unlade or tranship anv portion of her cargo, under 
like circumstances, shall be gultiy of the (ikfe offence, and be 
subject to the like punishment. 

i 22. Every person who shall violate any provision of this 
act, or neglect or refuse to comply with the directions and 
regulations which any of the officers of health may prescribe, 
shall be guilty of the like offence, and be subject, for each 
offence, to the like punishment. 

* 23. Every person who shall oppose or obstruct the health 
officer In performing the duties required of him, shall be guilty 
of the like offence, and be punished by fine not exceeding 500 
dollars, or by Imprisonment not exceeding three months, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

J 24. Every person who, without authority of the health 
cer, commissioners of health, or board of health, shall go 
within the enclosure of the quarantine ground, shall .he guifiy 
of the like offence, and be punished by fine not exceeding 100 
dollars, or by Imprisonment not exceeding thirty days, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

§ 25. Every jwrson who shall go on board of, or have any 
communication, intercourse or dealing with any vessel at 
quarantine, without the permission of the health officer, shall 
be guilty of the like offence, and be subject to the like punish¬ 
ment. And such offender shall be detained at quarantine so 
long as the health officer shall direct, not exceeding twenty 
days, unless he shall betaken sick of some pestilential or in¬ 
fectious disease. 

J 26. Every person who shall violate the provision* of the 
fifth article of title 2nd of chapter 14th of part first of the 
Revised Statutes, bv refusing or neglecting to obey or comply 
with any order, prohibition or regulation made by the board 
of health, in the exercise of the powers therein conferred, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and imprison¬ 
ment, at the discretion of the court by which the offender 
shall he tried. 

5 27. Articles 1st, 3rd, 4th, and 6th, of title 2nd of chapter 
Nth of part first of the Revised Statutes ; an act entitled "An 
act to amend title 2nd, chapter 14th, part first of the Revised 
Statute*, relating to the quarantine regulations of the port of 
New York,” passed May 2. 1836; an act entitled “ An act 
relative to the quarantine laws," passed May 7. 1839; an act 
entitled “An act to amend the Revised Statutes relating to 
the public health," passed April 12. 1842, and all other laws 
inconsistent with this act, are hereby rcjwalcd. 


We have derived these statements from the New York Annual Register ; The Picture of New York ; 
Jlunl's Commercial Magazine s and valuable private communications. 

Trade and Navigation op the United States. 

Trade and Navigation qf the United Mates, for the Year ending the 30 th of June , 1852. — {From the 
Official Accounts, p. 304., printed by Order of Congress .) 

Statement of the Commerce of each State and Territory, for the Year commencing the 1st of July, 1851, 
and ending the 30th of June, 1852. 


States. 

j Value of Exports. 

j Value of Imports. j 

J Domestic Produce. 

| Foreign Produce. 

Total of 
American 
and Foreign 
Produce. 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

Total. 

In 

A merlean 
Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

Total, 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

Total. 


Dollar*. 

Dollars. 

Dollar*. 

Dollar*. 

Dollar*. 

Dollars. 

Dollar*. 

Dollar*. 

Dollars. 

Dollar* 

Maine - 

1,597,201 

71.07( 

1,668,27-1 

43,902 

5,642 

• 49,544 

1,717,81)! 

947,926 

147,051 

1,094,977 

N. If.inqishirc 

65,233 

1,971 

67.201 


2,254 

2,251 

69,45) 

68,661 

14,65) 

83,319 

\ erinmit 

216,08) 


216,03)- 

172,025 


172,025 

388,11.’ 

192,595 


192,593 

Massachusetts 

9,022,796 

5,121,205 

14,114,001 

1,527,616 

874,852 

8,402,49)1 

16,516,192 

22,34)6,206 

11,198,58*. 

33,501,789 

Klimit* Island 

167,511 

6,566 

174,115 

5,031 

21 

5,0G( 

179,175 

191,062 

10,616 

201 ,68(1 

( outlet ticut 

50 l,67!i 

1,225 

505,904 

27C 


27<i 

.506,174 

376,278 

18,397 

394.675 

New York 

50,723,029 

23,319,552 

74,042,581 

9,320,678 

1,121,197 

13,441,875 

87,481,456 

101,476,789 

30,852,517 

132,329,306 



1,438 

1,438 




1,138 


2,19 i 

2,491 

Pennsylvania 

3,971,930 

1,550,519 

5(522,4-49 

260,93«) 

45,192 

306,122 

5,828,571 

9,098,424 

5,687,193 

11,785,917 

Maryland 

4,391,692 

2,122,919 

6,514,641 

120,129 

33,091 

153,220 

fi,6G7,861 

3,620,114 

1,099,872 

6,719,986 

lhst. Columbia 

79,009 


79,005 




79,005 

54,142 


54,142 

Virginia 

1,618,093 

1,103,611 

2,721,707 

2,506 

450 

2,950 

2,724,657 

362,768 

373,000 

735,858 

N. Carolina 

406,367 

165,906 

572,276 

4,123 


4,123 

576,399 

167,547 

132,911 

300,488 

S. Carolina 

6,969,817 

4,700,204 

11,670,021 




11,670,021 

1,742,492 

433,122 

2,175^614 

Georgia 

1,825,121 

3,173.891 

4,999,015 

75 


75 

4,999,090 

264,789 

210,136 

474,925 

Florida - 

1,180,135 

1,031,841 

2,511,976 




2,511,976 

28,757 

1,956 

30,713 

Alabama 

10,390,377 

6,993,204 

17,383,681 


2,123 

2,123 

17,385,704 

233,564 

354,818 

588,382 

Louisiana 

33,169,188 

15,338,981 

48,808,169 

205,936 

44,780 

250,716 

49,058,885 

9,732,977 

2,324,74V 

12,057,724 

Mississippi 











Tennessee 








256,501 


* 256,504 

M is-souri 








914,826 


914,826 

( 11)10 . 

145,807 

’ 207.707 

353,514 




353,314 

775,190 

157,026 

932,216 

Kentucky 








185,559 


185,559 

Mulligan 

100,136 

31,930 

132,366 

4,338 

8,448 

12,786 

145,132 

191,976 

4,264 

196,240 

Illinois 

44,235 

7,090 

51,325 




51,325 

3,995 

837 

4,832 

Texas - 

151,706 

77,568 

229,331 

468,799 

14,942 

*483,741 

713,076 

65,328 

12,561 

77,892 

Nan Francisco, 











California - 










4(648,587 

Oregon - 











Minnesota 




• 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,207 

1.207 

Total 

127,310,547 

65,028,437 

192,368,684 

12,136,390 

1,152,99.2 17,289,3821 

209,658,366 

155,268,467153,038,388 

212,945,442 







NEW YORK. 


Account of the Value of the Exports and Imports o| the United States, for the following Years, ending 
till 1842 inclusive on the 30th of September, and since then on the 30th of June, with a Column show- 
log the Population, as ascertained at the different Periods when a Census was taken. 


I Articles, the Growth,] krtidw, the Growth, Total Value of 
Produce, or Manufat>[Produce, or Manufac- Exports from the 


'xoorts from the P om 1»‘° the United United Mates 
s ‘*te» from Foreign according to the 
United States. Countries. Official Census. 


Dollars. 

68.313.500 
73,851,437 
50,976,838 
51,683,640 
43/171,894 
49,874,079 
47.155,409 

50.649.500 
66,944,745 
53,055,710 
68,921,691 
50,669,669 
£3,700,193 
59,462,029 
61,277,057 
68,137,470 
70,317,698 
81,021,162 

101,189,082 

106,916,680 

93,564,414 

96,033,821 

103,533,891 

113,895,634 

106,382,722 

92,969,996 

99,716,178 
99,299,776 
102,141,893 
150,637,164 
132,901,121 
132,666,955 
136,916,912 
196,689,718 
192.368,981 


Dollars. 

87.671.669 
93,281,133 
70,14 2,62 i 

69.691.669 
64.974,382 
72,160,281 
74,699,030 
75,986,667 
99,535,388 
77,696,322 
82,324,827 
72,264,686 
72,368,671 
73,899,508 
81,310,583 
87,176,913 
90,110,43.3 

104,336,973 
121,693,577 
128,663,040 
117,419,376 
108,486.61 6 
121,028,416 
132,085,946 
121,851,803 
101,691,534 
ne month, only. 
111,200,045 
114,646,606 
113,489,616 
168,618,622 
154,036,136 
145,785,8^0 
151,898,720 
218.388,911 
209,668,706 


Dollars, 

{ Previous to Oct. 1. 
20, the returns do 
not show the value oi 
imports.] 

62.585,724 

83,211,541 

77,679,267 

80,649,007 

96,340,076 

81,974,477 

79,481,068 

88,609,824 

74,492,527 

70,876,920 

103,191,124 

101,029,266 

103,191,124 

126,521,332 

149,895,742 

189,9.80,035 

140,989,217 

113,717,404 

169,092,132 

107,141,519 

127,946,177 

100,162,087 

108,435,036 

117,254,564 

121,691,797 

146,545,638 

151,997,928 

147,857,439 

178,138,318 

216,224,932 

212,946,442 


Summary Statement of the Value of the Exports of the Growth, Produce, and Manufacture of the 
Unite d States, d uring the Year ending the 30th of June, 1852. _ 

Pi nt!net ttf'the Sea. I Dollars. I Dollars■ I Dollars, jj Manufactures (amt.) I Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. 


Oil, spermaceti • 

0,1, wh.de and other fish 
lVhslebone 
S|k rnim etl candles 
lined or smoked li.h - 
Pickled fn.lt 

Product of the Forest. 
Wood- 

St,ires, shingles,boards, 
hewed timber, St c. - 1 
Other lumber - 
Masts and spars 
Oak bark and other dvo 
Manufactures of wood - 1 
Nnvd stores, tor, pitch, 
ro in, and turpentine 
Ashes, pot uml pearl - 


Product qf Agriculture. 

Of animals— 

Ileef, tallow, hides, 
horned cattle - 
Butter and cheese 
Pork (pickled), bacon, 
lard, live hogs 
JIor.es and mules 
Sheep - - - 

Wool - 


Indian corn • 

Indian meal 
Kye meal 

Rye, oats, and other 
simll grain and pulse 
Biscuit or ship bread - 
Potatoes - - - 


Cotton v « - 

Tobacco - 
Hemp 

Other agrlcul. products— 
Flax seed 
Iiop* - 

Brown sugar 
Indigo - 

Manufactures . 

Wax 

Refined sugar 
Chocolate - 
Spirits from grnln 
Spirits from molasses 
Molasses • 

Vinegar 

Reer, file, porter, and eldt r 


Dollars. Manufactures (ctmt.) Dollars. 

Lin*. ed oil - - ... 

Spirits of turpentine • - 

11 ouschold furniture - 
t loaches and other carriages - 
H its - - - - 

8, ul dlcry - - - 

„ Tallow candles and soap - . * 

2,282,342 SnufF and tobacco - • 

heather, boots, and shoes - - 

Cables and cordage - - 

Gunpowder a - - 

Halt - T ... 

Lead— - - ... 

Iron—nig, bar, and nails • 

Castings - * ... 

All manufactures of - - 

Copper and brass, and ma¬ 
nufactures of - 

Medical drugs - ... 

Cotton piece goods— 

-art non Printed or coloured - 926,404 

7,864,220 t; Iiro i Mlrrd . -G,139>1 

Cotton thread and yam - 31,7 18 

■ otton, all manufactures of 571,638 

Flax and hemp — 

Cloth and thread - 
• Bags and other manu¬ 
factures of . 

Wearing apparel - - 

Karthen and stone ware - ' 

Combs and buttons - 

Crushes of all kinds - 

Hilliard tables and appa¬ 
ratus - • - 

Umbrellas, parasols, and 
sunshades - - - 

Morocco and other leather 
not sold by the pound - 
Fire-engines and apparatus 
Printing presses and type 
Musical instruments - 

Hooks and maps • - 

Paper and stationery • 

Paints and varnish - - 

- 26,210,027 ( ,v* sa ' * ' ' ; 

B48® Pewter and lead I ! I - 

* .u’oiq Marble and stone - ... 

’ Gold and silver and gold 
leaf - - - 

Gold and silver coin . *2 

Xrtifiei.d flowers and 
jewellery - - - 


150 ’ 196 Ar^ndlim 


Vrticles not enumerated. 
Manufactured • 

Haw produce 









NEW YORK. 913 

Account of the registered, enrolled, and licensed Tonnage of the United States, from 181$. 


Years. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Enrolled and 
licensed 
Tonnage,. 

Total Tonnage. 

Years. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Enrolled And 
licensed 
Tonnage. 

Total Tonnage. 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 ! 

1826 
1827 
18*8 

1829 

1830 

1831 
18.32 
183,3 
18.34 
1835 

Toni. 95*At. 
606,088 64 
612,930 44 
619,017 53 
619,096 40 
628,150 41 
639,920 76 
669,972 60 
700,787 8 
737,978 15 
747,170 44 
812,619 37 
650,142 88 
676,475 3.3 
620,451 92 
686,989 77 
750,0*6 72 
857,4.38 42 
88,5,8*1 60 

Tons. 9l>ths. 
609,095 61 
647,8*1 17 
661,118 66 
679,062 30 
696,548 71 
696,614 37 
719,190 87 
722,32.3 69 
796,212 68 
873,4.37 34 
9*8,772 50 
610,651 88 
615,301 10 
647,391 .32 
752,460 .39 
856,123 *2 
901,168 67 
9.39,118 49 

Tons. 95 ths. 
1,225,184 20 
1,260,751 61 
1,280,166 24 
1,298,958 70 
1,324,699 17 
1,336,565 68 
1,389,16.3 2 

1,423,111 77 
1,534,190 83 
1,620,607 78 
1,741,391 87 
1,260,977 81* 
1,191.776 43 
1,267,816 29 
1,4.39,450 *1 
j 1,601,149 94 
1,758,907 14 
1,821,910 11 

1836 

18.37 

18.38 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 
4852 

Tims. 95/At 
897,774 51 
810,447 29 
822,591 86 
834,244 51 
899,764 76 
945,803 42 
975,358 74 
1,009,306 l 
1,068,764 91 
1,095,172 44 
1,131,286 0 
1,241,31* 0 

1,360,886 0 
1,438,941 0 

1,-85,711 22 
1,726,307 0 
1,899,448 20 

Tons 95/At. 

984,328 14 
1/186,2.38 40 
1,173,047 89 
1,262,234 27 
1,280.999 35 
1,184,940 90 
1,117,031 90 
1,149,297 92 
1,211,330 11 
1/321,8*9 57 
1,4.31,798 0 
1,597,23* 0 
1,79.3,155 0 
1,895,073 0 
1,949,74.3 1 

*,016,1.32 0 

2,238/192 27 

Tons. 95ths, 
1,882,102 65 
1/196,685 69 
1,996,639 80 
2,096,478 81 
2,180,764 16 
2,130,744 37 
2,092,390 69 
2,168,601 93 
2,280,095 7 
2,417,00* 6 
2,563,084 0 
2,838,644 0 
3,157,041 0 

3,8.34,014 0 
3,535,454 23 

3.772.439 0 

4.158.440 47 


►Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States, exhibiting the Value t>f Exports to, and 
.Imports from, each Foreign Country, and the Tonnage of American and Foreign Vessels arriving 
from and departing to each Foreign Country, during the Year ending June 30. 1852. 


Value of Exports. 


American Tonnage. Foreign Tonnage. 


Entered Cleared 
theUnltcd from the 
Staes. |U. Hiatts. 


Entered 

[thelJnited] 

States. 


Cleared 
from the 
U. States. 


Russia - 


,-In 


Sweden and Norway 
Swedish West Indies 
Denmark 

D tnish West Indies 
Hanse Towns 
Holland - - 

Dutch East Indies • 

Dutch West Indies - 
Dutch Guiana 
Belgium • 

England - • 

Scotland • « 

1 ret.ind • 

Dbraltar 
.Malta - 
Mauritius 

British East Indies - 
Cape of Good Hope - 
liritisli Honduras - 
British Guiana 
British West Indies - 
Hntish American Colonics 
Canada - 
Australia 
Falkland Islands 
Fiance on the Atlantic 
France on ilic Mediterranean 
Fiem h West Indies 
Flinch Guiana 
''pain on (lie Atlantic 
Spain on the Mediterranean 
I cnerlfle anil other Canaries 
Manilla ami Philippine Islands 
Cuba 

khher Soanish West Indies 
Portugal 
Madeira- 

Fayal and other Arnres 
Cape tie Verd Islands 
Italy 

Sniiy ■ 

Sardinia - 
Tuscar 
Ionian 
|Grecre 

Trieste and other Austrian ports 
l'u r key - 

llaytl - . 1 

Mexico - 
t'entrai America 
New Grenada 
Veneruela 
Bolivia - 
Bra/il 

Cisplatine Republic 
, I rgentlne Uepuhlic 
Chili - 
[Peru 
China 

| West Indie* generally 
Asia generally 
South America generally 
Africa trenerally 
South Seas 
Etpiador - 

San Francisco, California 
|Other Places 

Total - 


Islands 


Dollars, 
I,i)f.l, 7 IK 
9.3,23,3 

732.816 
1)0,802 
03 , 1 ) 1)9 

810,439 
6,195,927 
li,292,818 
112,9'“” 1 
i'J'i.f.’. 
83,952 
3,202,767 
I07,7.S8,65< 
2,1(1,118 
573,250 
229,302 
‘Mi,31'. 
11,520 
665,1.38 
221,2.36 
292,813 
742,286 
3,512,133 
2,6.50,131 
4,001,96.3 
196,554 
7,36.3 
20,793,878 
1,396,192 

429.816 
64,717 

498,31 | 
2,718.501 
16,171 
211,791, 
5,80.3,196 
1,015,56.3 
234,064 
87,932 
17,766 
51,42.', 
1,573,852 
5.5,649 
769,209 
17,69”' 


15.3 
25,322 
1,993 
22,613 
120,697 
681,030 
204,681 
181,185 
17,766 
7,282 
1,001,003 
4,536,185' 
230,635, 
100 


39,360 
1.718 
69,259 
18,381 
79,9.56 
1,141,822 
2,712,097 
11,71.3 
1,177 
1,721,411 
79,131 
2.5,898 
1,27“ 


45 

9,927 

714,355 

39,542 

4,129 

7,180 

1,386 

9,651 

205,312 

10,890 

42,286 


Dollars. 
1,200,181)1 
93,386 
758,168 
92,79“, 
115,652 
931,13 
6,876,957. 
2,197,529 
321,182 
317,445 
91,234 
4,203,770 
112,321,812, 
2,671,783 
57.3,3. 
278.159 
113.322 
11,520 
604,498 
225,951 
862,072 
760,667 
3,692,089 
3,791,966 
6,717,060 
208,26. 

8,310 

22,515,319 

1,1/5,326 

455,114 

66,02. r 

.526,520 

2,832,741 

16,516 

221,718 


6,51 


1,065,105 
238,193 
95,112 
19,152 
61,076 
1,779,194 
66, .5.39 
& 11,49.' 
17,69" 


Dollars. 
I,)81,fi26 
21,26.3, 
776,4 18 
4,284 f 
16,61 
191,74, 
8,171,11 
1,6,35,661! 
1,015,991 
552,5611 
86,738 
2,0.51,013 
88,119,859 
2,356,94; 
152,533 
105,8.53 
J I4..364 1 

4,225,011 
190,798 
261,646 
43,913 
1,030,537 
1,520,330 
4,5b9,969 


24,195,911 
1,694,352 
46,287 
32,4 22 
312,096' 
1,44.3,97' 
51,61. 
1,522.616 
17,861,728 
7,001,22.3 
266,864 
90,00* 
29,346 
18,129 
1,2.34,905 
606,511 
7-1,901, 
210,589 


2,403,530 

265,825 

1,479,326 

1,106.372 

586,1,36 

1,298,2.36 

726,024 

210,705 

2,782,179 

181,1.56 

518,007 

2,043,836 

333,794 

2,480,0"" 



1 92,36 8.98 


2,73.3,419 

316,196 

1,718,90.3 

2,281,929 

473,518 

1,51.1,791 

793,113 

210,705 

3,021,01V 

193,07.3 

799,117 
2,339,135 
3.55.812 
2,66.3,177 
72,208 
11,049 
4.3,291 
l,S46,i 41 
333,406 


23,591 

308.749 

556,100 

1,870,672 

1,619,206 

368,35.5 

750,527 

2,121,864 

12,2.30,289 

49,707 

2,091,097 

2,062,160 

691,892 

10,593,950 

131,583 

113,086 

1,057,657 

4,462 

70,585 

4,648,587 

6,688 


721 

.3.-5 

14,292 

27,051 

11,92; 

7,551 

15,119 

6,698 

15,982 

749,818 

21,695 

5,158 

642 

916 

*42,910 

1,863 

4,775 

.3,304 

70,08.5 

6.3,88* 

774,871 

4,367 

184,041 
9,201 
8,t >36 
1,5 iti 
12,445 
12,113 
8.37 
12,513 
411,418 
58,885 
1,913 
1,021 
2,816 
588 


416 

* 1,502 
6,857 
36,871 
27,046 
51,1.39 
191,101 
16,361 

83,4281 

790 

13,45.3 

2.3,165! 

29,0141 

52,076 


20,108 

27,521 

18,759 


672,488 

19,856 

4,116 

7,578 

2,442 

*62,763 

4.34.3 
5,020 

12,12.3 

99,170 

122,809 

765,915 

9,318 

208 

187,965 

26,798 

16,955 

1.78.3 
10,968 

6,174 
79.51, 
11,0.39 
370,306 
35,010 
6,307 1 
4,171; 
1,447 

1.62.3 

6,609 

13,415 

1,302 


14,024 

3,909 

32,36.5 

29,719 

54,586 

183,375 

11,244 

646 

59,454 

2,906 

13,711 

21,386 

5,170 

67,264 


1.5,556 

MOO 

10,69 

2,084 

15,638 

413,103 

71,650 

69,41 

*4 Dil 


2,576 
1 *301; 
40,125 


35,370 

11,398 

3,01. 


48,637 

12,0t-l 

4,70.. 


12,780 

6,136 

4,159 


1,658 

661 

6,821 

12,780 

1,3.57 

4,633 

3.311 

23,l6fi| 

1.718 

4,872 

55,.38fi| 


209,658,.36( 


3,2.3O,590| 2,057,36H | 


Tons. 

.3,01. 

1,5.58 
6,517 
125 
3,916 
6,581 
87,500 
22,925 
14,022 
715 
914 
5,940 
396,017 
*2,288 
9,460 
1,802 
4 53 
786 
7,730 
612 
2,440 
3,712 
.38,097 
544,518 
689,315 
17,016 

11,085 
6,517 
2,119 

8,406 

37,631 

1,1.33 


13,400 
322 
7,3*0 
17.1)74 
6,888 
5,1,58 
3 109 

5.718 
3,5.37 
4,381. 
23,40* 
11-3.31 ‘ 
21,607 




tonnage!^ 1 * 1 * 11 ““ Ui *' N ° de P el,dence «n, therefore, be Viuc«i"ot tmy'previous statement 


as to the amount of American 






Registered Tonnage I Proportion of the enrolled and licensed To 

In the employed in the 



8'.m ft j : I Si \ ^ ?! I : I : I : I *ss g 



71 >887 *0 23,140 



femphia 
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NEW YORK. 


BWt of Exchange. — By a revised law of the State of New 
York, the following damages on bills drawn or negotiated in 
this State, and protested for non-payment, are allowed, via. — 

Bills drawn on the States of Maine, New Hampshire. Ver¬ 
mont, Massachusetts,!Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia or district 
of Columbia, 5 per cent. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, or 
Tennessee, 5 per cent. 

Any other state or territory of the U. States, or any other 
place, on or adjacent to this continent, and north of the equator, 
or any British or other foreign possessions in the West Indies, 
or elsewhere on the Western Atlantic Ocean, or any port or 
place in Europe, 10 per cent. 

Such damages shall be in lieu ofinterest, charges of protest, 
and all other charges Incurred previous to and at the time of 
giving notice of non-payment, but the holder of such bill shall 
be entitled to demand and recover lawful interest upon the 


aggregate amount of the principal sum specified in such bill, 
ana of the damages thereon, from the time at which notice of 
protest for non-payment shall hove boon given, and payment 
of such principal sum shall have been demanded_Keet. 19. 

If the oontents of such bill be expressed In the money of ac¬ 
count of the U. Slates, the amount due thereon, and of the 
damages herein allowed for the non-payment thereof! shall be 
ascertained and determined without any reference to tnerate of 
exchange existing between this State and the place on which 
such bill shall have been drawn, at the time of the demand of 
payment or of notice of non-payment. — Sect. itO, 

If the contents of such bill be expressed In the money of ac¬ 
count or currency of any foreign country, then the amount 
due, exclusive of the damages payable thereof, shall be ascer¬ 
tained and determined by the rate of exchange or the value of 
such foreign currency, at the time of the demand of payment. 
- Sect. Iff. 


Tariff of the United States. —Notwithstanding the unprecedented progress of the 
United States in wealth and population, their foreign trade was nearly stationary for the 
10 years ending with 1830. And yet, considering the spirit of commercial enterprise 
by which the people, particularly in the New England States and New York, are ani¬ 
mated, and their skill in navigation, it might have been fairly presumed that the growth 
of their foreign trade would, at least, have kept pace with the development of the inter¬ 
nal rcsources'of the country. That it did not do so, is wholly owing to the policy of 
government. Not satisfied with the extraordinary advances their constituents had made 
in numbers and wealth, Congress seems to have believed that their career might be acce¬ 
lerated by means of Custom-house regulations! — by giving an artificial direction to a 
portion of the public capital and industry, and turning it into channels into which it 
would not naturally flow. 

No one who has the slightest acquaintance with the condition of America — who 
knows that she is possessed of boundless tracts of fertile and unappropriated land—that 
her population is comparatively thin, and wages high—can doubt - for a moment that 
agriculture must, for a long series of years, be the most profitable species of employment 
in which her citizens can engage. There can be no fpiestion, indeed, that such branches 
of manufacture as are naturally adapted to her peculiar situation will gradually grow 
up and flourish in America, without any artificial encouragement, according as her 
population becomes denser, and as the advantage which now exists on the side of agri¬ 
culture becomes less 'decided. And the imposition of moderate duties on foreign 
articles for the sake of revenue would certainly give these branches all the protection 
to which they are justly entitled, or more. But to force, by means of duties and pro¬ 
hibitions, imposed not for the sake of revenue, but of protection, the premature growth 
of manufactures, is plainly to force ,a portion of the industry and capital of the country 
into businesses in which it will be least productive. 

Such, however, was, for a lengthened period, the policy of the American legislature. 
The exploded sophisms of the mercantile system, though renounced by every statesman 
in Europe, have acquired a noxious influence in Congress, and have been put forth 
with as much confidence, as if their soundness neither had been nor could be questioned ! 
From 1616 down to the present time (1846), the object of the American legislature 
lias, for the most part, been to bolster up a manufacturing interest, by imposing oppres¬ 
sive duties on most manufactured articles imported from abroad. Now, it is obvious, 
even had the articles produced in America through the agency of this plan been nearly 
as cljeap as those they superseded, that nothing would have been gained by it; for, to 
whatever extent the importation of foreign articles may be diminished, there must be 
a corresponding diminution in the exportation of native American products; so that the 
only result would have been the raising up of one species of industry at the expense of 
some other species entitled to an equality of protection. But the “ American system” 
was not so innocuous. Instead of the goods manufactured in the States being as cheap 
as similar ones manufactured in Europe,'‘they were admitted to be, at an average, from 
30 to 50 or 60 per cent, dearer! The extent of the pecuniary sacrifice that was thus 
imposed on the Union by the tariff modified in 1832 has been variously estimated by 
American writers; and we have been assured by those who have the best means of 
knowing, that it may be taken as amounting to from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 dollars, 
or from about 11,000,030/. to 13,000,000/.! And this immense burden — a burden 
nearly three times as great as the whole public expenditure of the republic — was 
incurred for no purpose of public utility, and was productive of nothing but mischiefi 
The whole effect of the scheme was to divert a certain amount of the national capital 
from the production of cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, &c\, the equivalents sent to foreigners 
in payment of. manufactured goods, to the direct production of these goods themselves 1 
And as the latter species of industry is less suitable for America, a tax of 13,000,000/. 
a year was imposed on the Union, that the manufacturers might*be enabled to continue 
a losing business. We leave it to others to determine whether the absurdity of the 
system, or its costliness, be its more prominent feature. That its influence has not been 
more injurious is solely owing to the smuggling it occasioned. With' a frontier like 
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that of America, it would be worse than absurd to suppose that the old tariff could be 
carried into effect But it had enough of influence to render it highly prejudicial 
— to occasion a great rise in the price of many important articles—.to cripple the trade 
and navigation of the country—and to throwfc considerable part of it into the hands of 
smugglers, who carried it on in defiance of the law. 

It is difficult, however, to say how long the system of imposing high duties on most 
foreign products might have been maintained without so much as a check, but for its 
political effects. It was principally patronised by the Northern States; and though it 
would be difficult to show that they derived any benefit from it, it is, at all events, pretty 
certain that it was most injurious to the Southern States. Their staple products are 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, of which by far the largest portion is exported to foreign coun¬ 
tries ; and the planters speedily found that every restriction on importation from abroad 
occasioned a corresponding difficulty of exportation. This led to a disunion of interests, 
and to strong remonstrances against the tariff by the Southern States. These, however, 
were disregarded. Provoked by this treatment, South Carolina took the decisive step of 
refusing to enforce the customs acts; and threatened, if coercion were attempted, to re¬ 
pel force by force, and to recede from the Union! This was a death-blow to the high 
duties of the old* tariff. Congress now saw, what all sensible men had seen long 
before, that it was necessary to recede; that, in fact, either the tariff must be modified, 
or the integrity of the Union be brought into jeopardy. A law, commonly called the 
‘‘Compromise Act,’’was in consequence passed on the 14th of July, 1832, which 
provided that certain reductions should he progressively made on the then existing duties 
on most descriptions of foreign goods, at certain specified periods between 1833 and 
1842, when they were, in most instances, to be reduced to 20 per cent., ad valorem . 

This act was allowed to take effect for a few years; but as the reduction specified 
in it began to come into practical operation, the manufacturers, also, began to set up 
fresh claims for additional protection. Probably, however, the latter might not have 
been able to carry their point had not the Southern States been apprehensive that if 
they made any resolute stand against the proposal to increase the duties, and still more 
if they threatened to secede from the Union in the event of its being carried, they might 
be brought into serious difficulties by the agitation of the question as to the emancipa¬ 
tion of their slaves. The latter, therefore, having to choose between two evils, preferred, 
of course, that which they believed to be least; and purchased a truce for the emanci¬ 
pation question by agreeing to the tariff act passed in 1842, by which comparatively 
high duties were again imposed on most descriptions of imported articles. 

Happily, however, this system has not been so permanent as was expected. The 
Western and Southern States, being those most directly interested in a low tariff, 
have of late years had a majority in Congress; and the apprehensions with regard to 
negro emancipation, excited by the proceedings in our islands, having subsided, sounder 
opinions with regard to commercial matters began again to prevail in Congress. 
Perhaps, however, the majority now referred to, or the party of Mr. Polk, might not 
have endeavoured to act on these principles without the example set by England; 
but the great commercial reforms effected in this country during the administration of 
Sir Robert Peel, and more especially the last and greatest of all, the change in the 
corn-laws, had a powerful influence in the U. States; and Mr. Polk’s government, 
having profited by these and other circumstances which it is needless to specify, succeeded 
in carrying the comparatively liberal tariff given below, which took effect from the 
1st December, 1846. They have also passed the warehousing act, of which we have 
subjoined an abstract. 

•It is, of course, impossible to foretell whether the new tariff will be maintained for 
any considerable period. It is understood that the political party by which it has been 

acted are losing ground, and that those opposing them will, most likely, be in the 
ascendant at the next presidential election ; and, if so, it is probable that an attempt 
will be made to alter the tariff, by again imposing high duties on most species^ of 
manufactured goods. But we would fain hope that the bulk of the American people 
may see the policy of opposing any such change. They never have been supposed 
to be blind or indifferent to their own interests; and these, they may be assured, will 
be better promoted by maintaining a system which enables them to sell in the dearest 
and to buy in the cheapest markets. If they re-impose high duties they will fall wholly 
on themselves, and on no one else; and the less they buy from foreigners, the less will 
they be able to export to them. It is incomparably more for their own advantage 
than for that of those who deal with them, that the existing tariff should be main¬ 
tained ; and such being the case, the presumption would seem to be that it will be 
maintained. 

We subjoin some paragraphs from a late able report of Mr. Walker, secretary 
to the Treasury of the U. States, in which the sound principles of commercial inter¬ 
course, by the expediency of low duties on imports, are set in a clear light. 

3 N 2 
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" Vte are beginning to roallse the benefits of the now tariff, many imports haring been warehoused In 
anticipation of the new duties, and some already paid. By freer interchange of commodities, the foreign 
market is opened to our agricultural products, our tonnage and commerce are rapidly augmenting, our 
exports enlarged and the price enhanced, exchanges are in our favour, and specie is flowing within our 
limits. The country was never more prospero^, and we have never enjoyed such largo and profitable 
markets' for all our products. Th|s is not the result of an inflated currency, but is an actual increase of 
wealth and business. Whilst agriculture, commerce, and navigation, released from onerous taxes and 
restrictions, are thus improved and invigorated, manufactures are not depressed. The large profits of 
manufacturers may be in some cases somewhat diminished, but that branch of industry, now reposing 
more on its own skill and resources, is still prosperous and progressive. New manufactories are being 
erected throughout the country, and still yield a greater profit, in most cases, than capital invested in 
other pursuits, * r 

“ Commerce between nations is but an exchange of their respective products, specie liquidating only 
the occasional fluctuating balances, and cannot long he maintained to any great extent by sales for specie 
only. Thus, if England opens her markets to our products, whilst we exclude by high duties most of 
the fabrics she would sell in exchange, her specie would rapidly diminish, and such a commerce would 
languish and decline. She might still, from necessity, purchase a portion of our products; but a ne¬ 
cessity, equally stern and irresistible, from exhausted means, would soon compef her to reduce the 
purchases and price, and thus diminish the balance demanded from her in specie. To maintain, then, 
permanently a profitable commerce with England, the barriers must be broken down on both sides — 
her corn-laws repealed, and our duties reduced, so as to permit an exchange of her fabrics and our pro¬ 
ducts. With high duties on our part, we could realise but little permanent advantage (Vom the repeal 
of her coru-laws. Such high duties would continue to enforce, against our farmers, the British corn- 
laws, nearly as effectually as though they had never been repealed. Before the repeal of those laws, the 
advocates of our protective policy conceded that, if England would open her rrtttrkcts for our bread- 
stuffs and provisions, we should receive her fabrics in exchange. Now her markets are thus opened to 
these products, and the friends of a protective tariff, abandoning their former position, would still arrest, 
by high duties, the exchange of English fabrics for our breadstuff's and provisions. If the reduced duties 
are continued on both sides, so as to permit a reciprocal interchange of commodities, the foreign mat ket, 
now opened for our breadstuff's and provisions, must be maintained. 

” Our farmers now have, and must retain, our home market, with or without the tariff, because bread- 
stuffs and provisions cannot profitably be imported here. The few diverted from farming to manufac¬ 
tures, by a high tariff, bear no comparison in number with the people ©f the work!, whose markets aro 
lost, in whole or in part, by high duties. Nor is It chleflv the farmers, but tbe merchant, the ship¬ 
builder, and ship-owners, the seamen, and the thousands of labourers in the marts of our foreign com¬ 
merce, that furnish much the larger portion of those who are driven by a high tariff* from existing 
pursuits into manufactures ; and consuming, ns they all did, our own breadstuff's and provisions, as well 
before as after tjiis change of their pursuits, no additional market is thereby secured to the farmer. In¬ 
deed, there is an absolute loss, in so far as the machinery of the munu'acturer, which consumes no bread- 
stuffs or provisions, is substituted for the manual labour engaged in agriculture, commerce, and navigation. 

“ The number of manufacturers would not be increased (if increased at all) more than one-tenth by 
the difference between the tariff of 1842 and that of 1840 ; and of that tenth more than one-half would not 
have changed from agricultural pursuits. In the mean time, when commerce and navigation flourish 
under low duties, a larger number of consumers of breadstuff* and provisions are diverted to those 

S ursults from agriculture, than would be driven from it. into manufactures by high duties. Nothing, 
icn, is gained In a home market to the fanner by high duties, whilst the markets of the world are lost 
or diminished. The population of the world is now one thousand millions, increasing at the rate of ten 
millions per annum, with but little augmentation anywhere of breadstuff's and provisions, except in our 
own country; yet our farmers are asked to abandon this immense market, in the vain attempt to create 
an adequate home market, by sacrificing agriculture, commerce, and navigation fox the benefit of manu¬ 
factures. 

“ Experience Is against the protective policy. In England, after a long trial, and ruinous results, it 
Is abandoned; and here, under the tariff of 1842, the prices ol breadstuff's and provisions tell, and have 
now risen with the reduction of duties and the opening of a foreign market. From a long peace, 
Europe is becoming so densely populated, that her poorer soil and more uncertain climate afford a less 
adequate supply of food from year to year for her rapidly increasing population. Under a system of 
low duties, and a reciprocal Interchange of commodities, it will be the interest, not only of Great 
Britain, but also of most of the continent of Europe, to take a large supply of food from us ; but, by 
arresting the exchange of their fabrics for our products, it becomes their interest, and in fact a necessity, 
to look for and encourage markets elsewhere; and also by extraordinary means,’and high governmental 
bounties, to drive capital into agriculture there, to supply the wants of their people, unable to purchase 
our products, for which, by high duties, wc demand payment in specie. 

•* If we reeeivo the fabrics of Europe in exchange for our products. It will be their interest to 
encourage and enlarge that commerce, and it must go on rapidly augmenting, until our country 
becomes the granary for Europe, and our export there of food shall even exceed that of cotton, great as 
that is destined to be under a system of low duties. With this enlargement of our exports will come a 
correspondent increase of our imports, and a great augmentation of the revenue of the government, and 
of tlie prosperity of the people, 1* here will be a greater number more profitably engaged In agriculture, 
commerce, and navigation. The increased number and prosperity ol those classes, constituting four- 
fifths of the whole people, will enable them greatly to extend their pui chases ; and the manufacturers, 
by the Increased ability and means of our own people, will derive, In a series of years, a greater benefit, 
than by destroying the ability of our customers, by excluding their products from the foreign market, 
and depriving them to tiiat extent of the means to purchase at home or abroad. 

“ If the ship-builder constructs, and the navigator freights more vessels — if the farmer sells more 
breadstuff's and provisions, and the planter more cotton, and at better prices — if the merchant transacts 
a larger and more prosperous business*— if the seamen increase in number and receive better wages — 
Mi' the working classes employed in connection with trade in our American marts of foreign commerce 
are increased and rendered more prosperous, they must all be enabled to purchase more of our own 
manufactures, and at better prices. Under such a system of reciprocal interchange of commodities 
with all the world, the great city of New York would become (what she now is for the States of this 
union) the great mart for the commerce of the various nations of the earth. Located nearer the centre 
of the commerce of tho world than any European city, she would go on augmenting until she had 
surpassed them all, and within her own limits and suburbs would afford a laigcr home market for our 
breadstuff's and provisions, than the whole number whom a protective tariff would drive from agi (culture 
to manufactures. 

44 Such would be the effect on New York as a market for breadstuff* and provisions, whilst New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and our other great commercial marts, would move onward 
In an accelerated progress, augmenting the demand for agricultural products as well as for foreign and 
domestic manufactures. This Is the true method of building up a home market for the products of all 
our industry. This is the most equal, just, certain, and permanent, as well as the most effectual and 
comprehensive protection and encouragement, not only of manufactures, but also of agrlcultpre, 
commerce, and navigation, and the labour connected with every branch of American Industry,” 
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Commercial Regulations. —The United States Tarivf, J640. 

An Act reducing the Duty on Imports, and for other Purposes. 

Bo It enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America, In Con- 

f :rcss assembled, that from and after the first day of December next (1846), in lieu of thediHlesheretofore 
mposed by law on the articles hereinafter mentioned, and on suen ns may now bo exempt from duty, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid on the goods, wares, and merchandise herein enumerated end 
provided for, imported from ibreign countries, the following rates of duty: that Is to^ay— 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in Schedule On Roods, wares, and merchandise mentioned In Schedule 
A, a duty of 100 per centum ad valorem. E, a duty of 20 per centum ad valorem. 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned In Schedule On eoods, wares, and merchandise mentioned m Schedule 
B, a duty of 40 per centum ad valorem. F, a duty of 15 per centum ad valorem. 

On Roods, tvarcs, and merchandise mentioned In Schedule On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in Schedule 
C„ a duty of 50 per centum ad valorem. G, « Ant) of II) per centum ad valorem. 

On Roods, wares, and merchandise mentioned In Schedule On good*, wares, and merchandise mentioned hi Schedule 
It, a duty of 25 per centum ad valorem. H, a duty of 5 per centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 2. From and after the 1st day of December next, the goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned 
in Schedule I, shall be exempt from duty. 

Sec. 3. From arid after the 1st day of December next, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, on all 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported from foreign, countries and not specially provided for In this 
act, a duty of 20 per centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 4. In all cases in which the invoice or entry shall not contain the weight or quantity, or measure 
of goods, wares, or merchandise now weighed, or measured, or gauged, the same shall be weighed, 
gauged, or measured^ at the expense of the owner, agent, or consignee. 

Sec. 5. From and after the 1st day of December next, in lieu of the bounty heretofore authorised by 
law to be paid on the exportation of pickled fish of the fisheries of the United States, there shall be 
allowed, on the exportation theroof, if cured with foreign salt, a drawback equal in amount to the duty 
paid on the salt, and no more; to be ascertained under such regulations as may be prescribed by the * 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 0. All goods, wares, and merchandise, imported after the passage of this act, and which may be 
In tlio public stores on the 2nd day of December next, shall be subject to no other duty upon the entry 
thereof than if the samo were imported respectively after that day. 

Sec. 7. The 12th section of the act entitled •* An act to provide revenue from imports and tochangeand 
modify existing laws imposing duties on imports, and for other purposes,” approved August 30. 1842, 
shall bo and the game Is hereby so fur modified, that all goods imported from this side the Cape of Good 
Hope or Cape Horn may remain In the public stores for the space of 1 year, instead of the term of 60 
days prescribed in the said section ; and that all goods imported from beyond the Cape of Good Hope or 
Cape Horn may remain in the public stores one year, instead of the term of 00 days, prescribed in th© 
said section. 

Sec. ft. It shall be lawful for the owner, consignee, or agent of imparts which have been actually 

f iurchased, on entry of the samo, to make such addition in the entry, to the cost or value given in the 
nvoice, as, in his opinion, may raise the same to the true market-value of such imports In the principal 
markets of the country whence the importation shall have been made, or in which the goods tin ported 
shall have been originally manufactured or produced, as the case may be ; and to add thereto all costs 
and charges which, under existing laws, would form part of the true value at the port where the same 
may be entered, upon which the duties should be assessed. And it shall he the duty of the collector 
within whose district the same may be imported or entered to cause the dutiable value of such Imports 
to be appraised, estimated, and ascertained, ir> accordance with the provisions of existing laws; and if 
the appraised value theroof shall exceed, by ten per centum or more, the value so declared on the entry, 
then, in addition to the duties imposed by law on the same, there shall be levied, collected and paid, a 
duty of 20 per centum ad valorem on such appraised value : provided, nevertheless, that under no cir¬ 
cumstances shall the duty be assessed upon an amount less than the invoice value ; any law of Congress 
to the contrary notwithstanding. ? 

Sec. 9. The deputies of any collector, naval officer, or surveyor, and the clerks employed by any col¬ 
lector, naval officer, surveyor, or appraiser, who are not by existing laws required to oe sworn, shall, 
before entering upon their respective duties, or, if already employed, before continuing in the di&iffiarg© 
thereof, take and subscribe an oath or affirmation faithfully and diligently to perform such duties, and 
to use their best endeavours to prevent and detect frauds upon the revenue of the United States; which 
oath or affirmation shall Ire administered by the collector of the port or district whore the said deputies 
or clerks may be employed, and shall bo ui a form to be prescribed by tire Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 10. No officer or other person connected with tire navy of the United States shall, under any 
pretence, import in any ship or vessel of the United States any goods, wares, or merchandise, liable to 
the payment of any duty. 

Sec. 11. All acts and parts of acts repugnant to the provisious of this apt be and the same are hereby 
repealed, 

ScriBDui.n A — 100 per centum ad vafaeetn. 

Brandy, and other spirits distilled from I Cordial*, ahsyftthe, arrack, curacoa, | rallfin, and ail other spirituous her*, 
grain, or other materials. ) klr&chenwasser, liqueur*, maraschino, I rages of a similar character. 

Schxuvi.b B. — 40 per centum ad valorem. 

and frame, sealed, or encleeedtn 
cans, or otherwise. 

Prunes. 

Raisins, 

Scagliota top* for talles or other 
articles of furniture. 

Began, snuff, paper Began, and all other 
manufactures of toliacco. 

Wines—Burgundy, Champagne, claret. 
Madeira, port, sherry, and ail other 
wines, aw imitations of wipes. 


Alabaster and spar ornaments, 
Almnruls. 

Anchovies, sardines, and all other fish 
preserved in oil. 

Camphor, refined. 

Cassia. 

Cloves. 

Composition tops for tables or other 
articles of furniture. 

Comfits, sweetmeats, or fruit preserved 
In sugar, brandy, or molasses. 
Currants. 


Dates. 

Fig*. 

Ginger root, dried or green. 

Gin-.*, cut. 

M m e. 

Manufacture* of cedar-wood, grants, 
dilla, ehon>, mahogany, ro.e-wood, 
and satin-wood. 

Nutmegs. 

Pimento. 

Prepared vegetables, meats, poultry. 


At', and porter. In casks or 

bottles, 

Argentine, Alabatta, or German silver, 
manufactured or unmanufactured. 

Articles embroidered with gold, silver, 
or other metal. 

Articles worn by men, women, or chil¬ 
dren, of whatever material composed, 
made tip, or made wholly, or in part. 


by hand. 
Asses'skins. 


Balsams, cosmetics, essences, extrac**, 
perfume*, pastes, and tlnciurvs, used 
either for the toilet or for medicinal 


puriane*. 

Baskets, and all other articles composed 


BcHttm is C. — 30 per centum ad valorem. 
of grass, osier, palm-leaf, straw, 
whalebone, or willow, not otherwise 
provided for. 

Bay rum. 

Bead*, of amber, composition, or wax, 
and all other beads. 

Benzoates. 

Bologna sausages. 

Bracelets, braids, chains, curls, or 
ringlets, composed of hair, or of which 
hair Is a component parr. 

Braces, suspenders, wthblng, or other 
fabrics, composed wholly or In part of 
India rubber, not otherwise provided 
for. 

Brooms and brushes of all kinds. 


Cameos, real and imitation, and no. 
tales, real and imitation, when set in 
gold, silver, or ether metal. 

Canes and sticks for walking, finished 
or unfinished. 

Capers, pickles, and settees of all kinds, 
not otherwise provided for. 

Caps, hats, muffs, and tippets of fhr, 
ana all other manufactures of fur, or 
of whlcfi shall be a component 
material. 

Caps, gloves, leggings, mils, socks, 
stocking*, wove shirts and drawejrs,and 
all similar articles made on frames 
worn 1»J men, women, or children, 
and no| Otherwise provided for, 
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Curd cum, pocket book*, ihell boxm, 
souvenirs, nnd all similar article*, of 
■whatever material composed. 

Canute, carpeting, hearth-rug*, bed¬ 
sides, and other portions of car|>eting, 
being either Aubusson, Brussel*, in¬ 
grain, Saxony, Turkey, Venetian, 
Wilton, or any other similar fabric. 

Carriage*, and part* of carriage*. 

Cayenne pepper. 

Cheese. • 

Cinnamon. 

Clocks, and parts of clocks. 

Clothing, ready made, and wearing 
apparel of every description, of what¬ 
ever material composed, made up or 
manufactured, wholly or in part, by 
the tailor, seampstress, or manufac¬ 
turer. 

Coach nnd harness furniture, of ail 
kinds. 

Coal. 

Coke and culm of coal. 

Combs of all kinds. . 

Compositions of g'ass or paste, when 
set. 

Confectionery of all kinds/not otherwise 
provided for. 

Coral, cut or manufactured. 

Corks. 

Cotton cords, gimps, and galloons. 

Court-plaster. 

Crayons of all kinds. 

Cutlery of all kinds. 

' Diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, and 
other precious stones, and imitations 
of precious stones, when set in gold, 
silver, or other metal. 

Dolls, and toys of all kinds. 

Earthen, China and stone ware, and all 
other wares, composed of earthy or 
mineral substances, not otherwise pro¬ 
vider! for. 

Epaulets, galloons, laces, knots, stars, 
tasseli, tresses nnd wings ot gold, sil¬ 
ver, or other metal. 

Fans and It re-screens of every descrip¬ 
tion, of whatever material composed. 

Feathers and dowers, artificial or ornn- 
mentnl, and parts thereof, of whatever 
material composed. 

Firecrackers. 

Fiats, braids, plaits, spnrterre, and wil¬ 
low squares, used for miking bats or 
bonnets. 

Frames and sticks for umbrellas, para¬ 
sols, anil sun-shades, finished or un- 
finidmi. 

Furniture, cabinet and household. 

(linger, ground. 

Gl to*, colored, stained, or painted. 

Class cnstaN f< r watches. 

C lasses or pi hides for spectacles. 

Class tumbler*, plain, moulded, or 
pressed, not cut or punted. 


Borax or tineal. 

Burgundy pitch. 

Buttons and button moulds, of all 
kinds. 

Baizes, b icklngs, flannels, and floor¬ 
cloths, of whatever material composed, 
not otherwise provided for. 

Cables and cordage, tarred or untarred. 

Calomel, and all other mercurial pre- 
parat ions. 

Camphor, crude. 

Cotton laces, cotton Inserting*, cotton 
trimming laces, cotton luces and 
braids. 


Paintings on glass. 

Porcelain glass 

Crape*. 

Gum benzoin or Bepjamin. 

Hair jiencils. 

Hat bodies of cotton. 

Mats and bonnets, for men, women, 
nnd children, composed of straw, 
satin straw, chip, grass, palm-leaf, 
willow, cr any other vegetable sub¬ 
stance, or of hair, whalebone, or other 
material not otherwise provided for. 

Hemp, unmanufactured. 

Honey. 

Humm hair, cleansed or prepared fdr 


Ink and ink-powder. 

Iron, m bars, blooms, bolts, loops, p!g*, 
rods, slabs, or other form, not other¬ 
wise provided for. 

Castings of iron. 

Old or scrap iron. 

Vessels of cast-iron. 

Japanned ware of all kinds, not other¬ 
wise provided for. 

Jewelry, teal or imitation. 

Jet, and manufacture* of jet, and imi¬ 
tations thereof. 

Lead pencils. 

Macaroni, vermicelli, gelatine. Jellies, 
and all similar preparations. 

Manufactures of the bark of the cork¬ 
tree, except corks. 

Manufactures ol bone, shell, horn, 
pe >rl, lvorv, or vegetable ivory. 

Manufactures, articles, vessels, and 
wares, not otherwise provided for, of 
liTass, copper, gold, iron, lead, pew ter, 
platim, sllvi r, tin, or other metal, or 
ot wh.oh either of those metals or any 
other metal shall lie the component 
material of chief value. 

Manufactures of cotton, linen, silk, 
wool, or worsted, if embroidered or 
tambourid in the loom, or otherwise, 
by machinery, or with the necdlje, or 
other process. 

Manufactures, articles, vessels, and 
wares, of glass, or of which glass shall 
be a component material, not other¬ 
wise provided for. 

Mamitactures and articles of leather, or 
of winch li ather shall be a component 
part, not othirwtse provided for. 

Manufactures, and anuses of marble, 
marble p ivmg tiles, and all other 
marble mine advanced in manufac¬ 
ture than in slabs or blocks in the 
rough. 

Manufactures of paper, or of which 
paper is a component material, not 
otherwise provided for. 

Manufactures, articles, and wares of 
papier mache. 

Manufactures of wood, or of which 


&CHJID111.B D. — 25 per centum ad valorem. 

Floss silks, feather beds, feathers for 
beds, and downs of all kinds. 

Grass-cloth. 

Hair-cloth, hair seating, and all other 
manufactures of hair, not otherwise 
provided for. 

Jute, sisal grass, coir, and other vege¬ 
table substances, unmanufactured, 
not otherwise provided for. 

Manufactures, composed wholly of 
cotton, not otherwise provided for. 

Manufactures of goat’s hair or mohair, 
or of which goat s hair or mohair shall 


wood is a component part, not other- 
wise provided for. 

Manufactures of wool, or at wt.icfh wool 
shall be the component material uf 
chief value, not otherwise provided 

Medicinal preparations, not otherwise 
provided for. 

Metallic fiens. 

Mineral waters. 

Muskets, rifles, and other fire arms. 

Nut*, not otherwise provided for. 

Ochres and ochrev earths, used In the 
composition or painters* colors, 
whether dry or ground in oil. 

Oil-cloth of every description, of what¬ 
ever material composed. 

Oils, volatile, essential, or expressed, 
and not otherwise provided for. 

Olive oil in casks, other than salad oil. 

Olive valid oil, ami all other olive oil. 


Taper — antiquarian, demy, drawing, 
elephant, foolscap, Imjierial, letter, 
and all other paper not otlierwise 
provided for. 

Taper boxes, and ail other fancy boxes. 
Taj>er envelope*. 

I’arasols and sun-shades. 

I’archinent. 

Tepper. 

Tlatcd and gilt ware of ail kinds. 

Tlaying-cord*. 

l’lums. 

l’otatoes. 

lied ch.dk pencil*. 

Saddlery of all kind*, not otherwise 
provided for. 

Salmon, preserved. 

Sealing wax. 

Sewing silks, in the gum or purified. 
Shoe* composed wholly of India rubber. 
Side-arms of every description. 

Silk twist and twist composed of silk 
and mohair. 

Silver-plated metal. In sheets or otheT 
form. 

Soap — Castile, perfumed, Windsor, 
and all other kind*. 

Sugar of all kind*. 

Syrup of sugar. 

Tolmoco, unmanufactured. 

Twines and pack-thread, of whatever 
material composed. 

Umbrellas. 

Vellum. 

Vinegar. 

Wafers. 

Woter colour*. 

Wood, unmanufactured, not otherwise 
provided for, and fire-wood. 

Wool, unmanufactuied. 


lie a component material, not other¬ 
wise provided for. 

Manufactures of silk, or of which silk 
shall be a component material, not 
otherwise provided for. 

Manufactures of worsted, or of which 
worsted shall lie a component ma¬ 
terial, not otherwise provided for. 

Mattmg, China, and other floor matting 
and mats, made of flogs, jute, or grass. 

Hoofing slates, and slates other than 
roofing. 

Woollen and worsted yam. 


Sciikdulb E. — 20 per centum ad valorem. 


Acids — acetic, acetous, benroic, bo- 
r.icic, chromic, citric, muriatic, white 
and yellow, nitric, pyroligneous and 
tartaric, nnd all other acids of every 
description, ui’ed for chemical or me¬ 
dicinal purposes, or for manufactur¬ 
ing, or in the flue arts, not otlierwise 
provided for. 

Aloes. 

Alum. 

Amber. 

Ambergris. 

Angora, Thibet, and other coat's hair 
or mohair, unmanufactured. 

Anisettl. 

Animal carbon. 

Antimony, crude and regulus of. 

Arrow-loot. 

Articles, not in a crude state, used in 
dyeing or tanning, not otherwise pro¬ 
vided for. 

Assanctida. 

I Luton. 

Hunan as. 

Barley. 

Beef. 

Beeswax. 

Berries, vegetables, flowers, and barks, 
not otherwise provided for. 

Bismuth. 

Bitter apples. 

lUankets of ah kinds. 

Blank books, bound or unbound. 


Blue or Homan vitriol, or sulphate of 

bTX 1 planks, stave*, lath, scantling, 
spars, hewn and sawed timber, and 
timber to be used In building wharves. 

Bouuho leaves. 

Breccia. 

Bronze liquor. 

Bronze powder. 

Butter. 

Cadmium. 

Calamine. 

Cantharides. 

Cap*, gloves, leggin*, mlts, socks, stock¬ 
ings, wove shirts and drawers, made 

. on frames, composed wholly of cotton, 
worn by men, women, and children. 

Cassia buds. 

Castor oil. 

Castorum. 

Cedar-wood, ebony, granadilla, maho¬ 
gany, rose-wood, and satin-wood, un¬ 
manufactured. 

Chocolate. 

Chromate of lead. 

Chromate, bichromate, hydriodate, and 
nrussiate of potash. 

Cohalt. 

Cocoa-nuts. 

Coculus milieu*. 

Copperas or green vitriol, or sulphate of 
iron. 

Copper rods, bolts, nails, and spikes. 


Copper bottom*. 

Copper in sheet* or pistes, called 
braziers’ copper, and other sheets ot' 
copper not otherwise provided for. 

Cream of tartar. 

Culiebs. 

Pried pulp. 

Emery. 

Ether. 

Extract of indigo. 

Extracts and decoctions if lew wood 
and other dye-woods, not otherwise 
provided for. 

Extract of madder. 

Felspar. 

Fig blue. 

Fish, foreign, whether fresh, smoked, 
dried, or pickled, not otlierwise pro¬ 
vided for. 

Fish glue or isinglass. 

Fish-skins. 

Flaxseed. 

Flour of sulphur. 

Frankfort him k. 

French chalk. 

Fruit, green or ripe, not otherwise pro- 


Gamboge. 

Glue. 

Green turtle. 
Gunny cloth. 
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Gunpowder. 

IJnir, curled, moss, sen-wiped, and all 
other vegetable substances used for 
beds or mattresses. 

Hams. 

Hats of wool. 

Hat bodies, made of wool, or of wltlch 
wool shall be a component material of 
chief value. 

Hatters' plush, composed of silk and 
cotton, but of which cotton Is the 
component material of chief value. 

Hemp-seed or linseed, and rape-seed 
oil, and all other oils used In painting. 

Indian corn and Qorn-iueal. 

Ipecacuanha. 

Iridium. 

Iris or orris root. 

Iron liquor. 

Ivors or bone black. 

Jalap. 

Juniper berries. 

I#ac spirits. 

Lac sulphur. 

Lampblack. 

Lard. 

Leather, tanned, bend or sole. 

Leather, upper of all kinds. 

Lead in pigs, bars, or slieeU- 

lieaden pipes. 

Leaden shot. 

Lecchet. 

Linens of all kinds. 

Liquorice paste, juice, or root. 

Litharge. 

Malt. 

Manganese. 

Manna. 

Manufactures of flax, not otherwise 
provided for. 

Manufactures of hemp, not otherwise 
provided for. ... ... 

Marble, in the rough, slab, or block, 
unmanufactured. 

Marine coral, unmanufactured. 

Medicinal drugs, roots, and leaves. In a 
crude state, not otherwise provided 

Metals, Dutch and bronze, In leaf. 

Metals, unmanufactured, not otherwise 
provided for. 


Arsenic. 

Hark, Peruvian. 

Bark, Qutlla. 

Brazil paste. 

Brimstone, crude, In hulk. 
Codill*, or tow of hemp or flax. 
Cork-tree bark, unmarmf.trlured. 
Diamonds, glaziers’, set or not set- 


Mineral and bituminous substances, in 
a crude state, not otherwise pro¬ 
vided for. 

Musical m-trumenls of ad kinds, and 
strings for musical Instrument* of 
whip gut or cat gut, and all other 
strings of the same material. 

Needles of all kinds, for sewing, darning, 
or knitting. 

Nitrate of lead. 

Oat* and o it meat. 

Oils—neatsfoot ami other animal oil, 
spermaceti, whale, and other fish oil, 
tn* produce of foreign fisheries. 

Opium. 

Oranges, lemons, and limes. 

Orange and lemon peel. 

Oder or willow, prepared for basket- 
makers’ use. 

Patent mordant. 

Paints, dry or ground In oil, not other¬ 
wise provided for. 

Paper hangings and paper for screens or 
lire-bourd*. 

Paving-stones. 

Paving and roofing tiles ahd bricks. 

Pearl or hulled barley. 

Periodicals and other works in the 
course of printing and republication in 
the United Mates. 

Pine-apples. 

Pitch. 

Plantains. 

Piaster of Paris, when ground. 

Plumbago. 

Pork. 

Potassium. 

Prussian blue. 


Pumpkins. 

Putty. 

Quicksilver. 

Quills. 

Red i balk. 

Rhubarb. 

Rice, or paddy. 

Roll brimstone. 

Roman cement. 

Jlyo and rye Hour. 

Saddlery, common, tinned, or Japanned. 
NaHVon and saffron cake. 

Sago. 


Schkuui.z F. — 15 per centum ad valorem 

Dragon’s blood. 

Flax, unmanufactured. 

Gold and silver leaf. 

Mineral kcrines. 

Silk, raw, not more advanced In manu¬ 
facture than single*, tram and 
thrown, or organzme* 


Sal sod*, and all carl>onates of soda, by 
^whatever names designated, net 
Otherwise provided for. 

Salts— Bpvoro, glaulier, Rochelle, and 
all other salts and preparations of 
salts, not otherwise provided for. 
Sarsaparilla. 

Heppia. 

Shaddocks. 


girM’s.to--, 

Skills of all kinds, not otherwise pro¬ 
vided for. * 

Slate |ienclls. 

Sin dts. 

Spermaceti candles and tapers. 

Spirits ot turpentine. 

Sponges. 

Squills. 

Starch. 

Btearine candles and tapers. 

Steel not otherwise provided for. 
Stereotype plates. 

Still bottoms. 

Sulphate of barytes, crude or refined. 
Sulphate of quinine. 

Tallow candles. 

Tapioca. 

Tar. 

Thread laces and Inserting!. 

T\pe metal. 

Types, new or old. 

Vanilla Iteans. 


Verdigtis. 

Velvet, In the piece, composed wholly 
of cotton 

Velvet, in the piece, composed of cotton 
and silk, but of which cotton is the 
component material of chief value. 
Vermillion. 

Wax candles and tapers. 

SVliulebone, the produce of foreign 
fisheries. 

Wheat and wheat flour. 

White and rod lead. 

Whiting, or Paris white. 

White vitriol, nr sulphate of zinc. 
Window glass, broad, crown, or cylinder. 
Woollen listings. 

Yuma. 


Steel in liars, cast, shear, or German 
Tern* tin plates, 
rin foil. 

Tin, in plates or sheet*. 

Tin plates, galvanized, not otherwise 
provided for. 

Zinc, spelter, or teutenegue, in sheets. 


Ammonia. 

Annatto, llancon or Orleans. 

Barilla. 

Bleaching powders, or chlotinc of lime. 

Books printed, magazines, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and illustrated news 
papers, IkhuicI or unbound, not other¬ 
wise provided for. 

Building stones. 

Burr atpneft, wrought or unwrought. 

Cameos and mosaics, and imitations 
thereof, not set. 

Chronometers, box or ships’, and parts 
thereof. 

Cochineal. 

Cocoa. 

Cocoa shells. 

Compositions of glass or paste, not set. 

Cudbear. 

Diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, and 
other precious stones, and imitations 
thereof, w hen not set. 

Engravings or plates, bound or unbound. 


Alcomoque. 

A rgol, or crude tartar. 

Bells, when old, or bell metal, fit only 
to be remanufaetured. 

Berries, nuts, and vegetables, used ex¬ 
clusively In dyeing or composing dyes t 
hut no article shall be classed as such 
that has undergone any manufacture. 

Brass, in pigs and bans. ■ 

Brass, when old, and fit only to be re* 
manufactured. . , 

Brazil wood, and all other dye-wood, in 
sticks. 

Bristles. . ., „ _ 

Chalk, not otherwise provided for. 

Clay, unwrought. 

. Copper, in pigs or bars. 

Copper, when old, and fit only to be re- 
mnnufactured. 

Flints. 


Animals Imported for breed. 

Bullion, gold and silver. 

Cabinets of coins, medals, and other 
collections of antiquities. 


Sciieiuh.k G__10 per centum ml valorem . 

Fuller,' earth. i 

Furs, hatters’, dressed or undressed, not I 
on the skin. I 

Furs, undressed, when on the skin. 
Gold-beater*’ skins. 1 

Gum Arabic and Gum Senegal. ! 

Gum tragac.mth. 

Gum Barbary. 

Gum Fast India. 

Gum Jedda. 

Gum substitute, or burnt starch. 

Hair of all kinds, uncleaned and un- 
manufactured. 

Hempsced, linseed, and rape-seed. 

India rubber, in bottles, slab., or sheets 
unmanufactured. 

Indigo. 

Kelp 

Lemon and lime Juice. 

Lime. 

Maps and charts. 

Music and Music paper, with lines, 
bound or unbound. 


Natron. 

Nux vomica. 

Oils, palm and cocoa-nut. 

Orplment. 

Palm-leaf, unmanufactured. 

Polishing stone*. 

Pumice and pumice stones. 

Ratans and reeds, unmanufactured. 
Rotten stone. 

Sal ammonia. 

Bn)t|>elrc. (or nitrate of soda or potash), 
refined or partially refilled. 

Soda ash. 

Sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol. 

Tallow, marrow, and all other grease, 
and soap stotks and soap stun*, not 
otherwise provided 'or. 

Terra J iponica, or catechu. 

Watches, and parts of watches. 

Watch materials of all kinds, not other¬ 
wise provided for. 

Woad or pastel. 


Sett Bnui.it II. — 5 per centum ad Valorem . 
| Grindstones, wrought or un wrought. 

Horns, liorn-tips, boms, bone-tips, and 
teeth, unmanufactured. 

Ivory, unmanufactured. 

ivory nuts, or vegetable ivory. 

Kermes. 

Lac dye. 

Lasting* suitable for »l>oes, boots, 
bootees, or buttons exclusively. 

Madder, ground. 

Madder roof. 

Manufactures of Mohair cloth, silk, 
twist, or other manufacture of cloth 
suitable for the manufa< ture of shoos, 
boot*, bootees, or buttons exclusively. 

Nickel. 

Nut-galls. 

Pearl, mother of. 

Pewter, when old, and fit only to be 
remanufoctured. 

Schedule I. — Exempt from duty. 
| CvrfTee find tea, when imported direct 
from ilut place of their growth or pro- 
duction, m American ves els, or in 
I foreign vessels entitled by reciprocal 


Rags, of whatever material. 

Raw hide* and skins of all kinds 
whether dried, salted, or pickled, .iu 
otherwise provided for. 

Safflower. 

Saltpetre or nitrate of soda, or potash, 
when crude. 

Seedlac. 

Shellac. 

Sumac. 

Tin in pigs, bars, or blocks. 

Tortoise and other shells, unmanufac¬ 
tured. 

Turmeric. 

Wants, or shoddy. 

Weld. 

Zinc spelter, or teutenegue, unmanu¬ 
factured, not otherwise provided for* 


treaties to be exempt IVom discrimi¬ 
nating duties, tonnage And other 
charges. 

Coitke, the growth or production of the 
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possessions Netherlands, ig|- 

UQKted from the Netherlands in ffle 

■Same manner. . _ 

CoWl, gold, silver, and copper. 


Kelt, adhesive, for sheathing vessel*. 
Garden seeds, and all other seeds, not 
otherwise provided for. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture oi 
the United States, exported to a 
foreign country, and brought back to 
like United States in the same condition 
as when exported, upon which no 
drawback or bounty has been allowed: 
Provided, that all regulation* to asaer. 
tain the identity thereof, prescribed by 
existing layrs, or which may be pre¬ 
scribed by the Secretary of the Trea 
surv, shall be compiled with. 

Guano. 


Household effect*, old, and In use, of 
persons or families from foreign coun¬ 
tries, if used abroad by tluwu, and not 
intended for any other .person or per¬ 
sons, or for sale, 

Junk, old. 

Models of Inventions and other 1m. 
proveme&ts in the art* t Provided, 
that no article or articles shall be 
deemed a model or improvement which 
can be fitted for use. 

Oakum, 

Oil, spermaceti, whale, and ether fish, 
pf American fisheries and all other 
articles the produce of *uch fisheries. 

Paintings and statuary, the production 
of American artists residing abroad, 
and all other .painting* and statuary : 
Provided, the same be imported in 
good faith as objects of taste, and not vt 
•inerchiimlle. 

Personal and household effect* (not mer¬ 
chandise) of citizens of the United 
States dying abroad. 


Plaster of Paris, unground. 

Plattna, unmanufactured* 

Sheathing copper; but ao copper tote 
considered such, and admitted free, 
except in sheets forty-eight inches long 
and fourteen inches wide, and weigh¬ 
ing from fourteen to thirty-four ounces 
the square foot, ~ 

Sheathing metal. 

Specimens of natural history, minora, 
logy, or botany. 

Trees, shrubs, bulbs, plants, and roots, 
not otherwise provided for. 

Wearing apparel in actual use. and other 
personal effect* not merchandise, 
professional book*, implement*. Instru¬ 
ments and tools of trade, occupation, 
or employment of persons arriving in 
the United State*: Provided, that this 
exemption shall not <beconstrued to in¬ 
clude machinery or other articles im¬ 
ported for use in any manufacturing 
establishment, dr for sale. 


An Act for establishing a Warehousing System in U. States. 


The following is an official copy of an act p-iewd by both 
]Iou*< a of Congress, July, I84l>, and signed by the Piesidem of 
the United States on the Gth of August, 184* i 


An Act establishing a WawhoHafng System, and tn amend an Act 
entitled •* An Act to provide Revenue from Imjusrts, and to 
change and modify ejmsUng Lotus vnpnting Duties on imports, 
andjhr other Purposes.** 

Be It enacted by the Senate and House of Representative* of 
the United States'of America, in Congress assembled, that the 
twelfth section of the act entitled “ An act to provide revenue 
from imports, and to change and modify exi-ting lavs* impos¬ 
ing duties on Imports, and for otlier purposes,** approved the 
30th dav of August, IK Vi, is hereby amended so as hereafter to 
read a- follows : — [Sec. 12.] and l>e it further enacted, that on 
ond-after the day this act goes into operation, the duties on all 
imported goods, wares, or merchandise, shall l»e paid In cash : 
Provided, that, in ail case* of fidluxe .or neglect to pay the 
duties within the period allowed by law to the importer to 
make entry thireof,or whenever the owner, importer, or con¬ 
signee shall make entry for warehousing the same in writing, 
in auch form and supported by such proof ns shall be prescribed 
hy the Secretary of tti« Treastuy, the said goods, wares, or 
merchandise shall be taken po*se*.lon of hy the collector, ai d 
deposited in the public store*, or In other stores to be agreed on 
by the collector pr chief revenue officer of the port and the im¬ 
porter, owner, or consignee, the said stores to-he secured in the 1 
mariner provided for by the drat section of the act of the 2Wi 
dav of April, 1818. entitled “ An act providing for thcdejiosit 
of winhs and distilled spirits in |Utlilic wartfiouscs, and for other 
purpose*,''there to be kept with due and reasonable care, ai 
the charge and risk of the owner, importer., consignee, or 
agent, and subject at all times to their order .upon payment of 
the proper duties and expenses, to l»e asoeitained on clue entry 
thereof for warehousing, aiid to be secured by bond of the 
owner. Importer, or consignee, with surety or sureties, to the 
satisfaction of the collector in double the amount of the said 
duties, and in Mich form as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe: provided that no merchandise shall be withdrawn 
from any warehouse in wliich it may lie deposited in a less 
quantity than In an entire package, hale, cask, or box, unless 
in bulk ; nor shall merchandise so imported in bulk be de- , 
livered, except m the whole quantity of each puree 1 , or in a 
quantity not less than 1 ton weight, nnle s by speci.d authority i 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, And In case the owner, im¬ 
porter, eonslgree, or agent of any goods on which the duties 
have not been paid, sh-dl give to the colli cl or satisfactory ** 
curify that the said g od* shall be landed out of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the United States, In the maxiuer now required hy ex- 
Vtmg la tvs relating to exportation* for the benefit of drawback, 
the collector and naval officer. If any, on an entry to re export 
the same, shall, upon payment of die appropriate expenses, 
permit the said goods, under the inspection of the proper 
officers, to h* shipped without payment of any duties thereon. 
And in case any goods, wares, or merchandise, deposited at 
aforesaid, shall remain in public store beyond 1 year, without 
payment of the duties and charges thereon, then said goods, 
wares, or merchandise shall lie appraised by the appraKer of 
the United State, if there be any at such \iort, and if none, 
then by two merchants to he designated and sworn by the 
collector for that purpose, and told bv the collector at public 
miction, on due public notice thereof being first given, in the 
manner and For the lime to be prescribed hy a general regu- , 
l.ktlon of the Treasury Department; and at said public sale, 
distinct and printed catalogues descriptive of said goads with 
the appraises! value affixed thereto, shall be distributed among 
tile persons present at said sale ; and a reasonable opportunity 
shall be given before such sale, to perrons desirous of pur¬ 
chasing, (o inspect the quality of such goods ; and the proceeds 
of said sates, after deducting the usual rate of storage at the 
port in question, with ail other chargee and expenses, including 
duties, snaH be prnd over to the owner. Importer, consignee, or 
#ipnt, and proper receipts taken for the same; provided tliat 
liie overplus, if any titers be, of the proceeds of such sales, after 
the payment of storage, uhanp-s, expenses, and duties as afore¬ 
said, remaining unclaimed for the space of 10 days after such 
tales shall be paid by the collector into the treasury of the 
United States; and the said collector shall transmit to the 
Treasury Department, with the amid overplus a copy of the 
inventory, appraisement, and account of sales, specifying the 
marks, numbers, and description* of the packages sold, their con¬ 
tents, and appraised value, the name of the yetsel and master 
In which, ana of the port or place whence they were imported, 
and the time when, and the name of the person or persons to 
whom said goods were consigned In the manifest, and the 
duties and charges to which/the-several consignments were 
jrtsjjpctlycty subject, gnd #>« rpuej^t or ct-rtjffcate of the 


collector shall exonerate the matter«r person having charge or 
command of noy ship or vessel In wltich said goods, wares, or 
mtrehrindise were imported, from all cl.dim of the owner or 
owner* thereof, who shall, nevertheless, on due proof of their 
interest,’be entitled to receive from the treasury the amount 
of any overpht- paid Into the same under the provisions of this 
tt'-t: provided, that so much of the 5<ith section of the general 
eollenion law of the 2nd of March, 1799, and the 13th section of 
the act of the 30th of A ugust, IM2, to provide revenue from im¬ 
ports, and to change and mod fy existing law* imposing du lie* on 
imports,and for other purposes as conflicts with the provisions of 
this act, shall be, and is hereby repealed,excepting that nothing 
contained In this art shall be'const rued to extend the time now 
prescribed hy law for selling unclaimed goods: provided, also, 
that all good* of a perishable nature, and trll gunpowder, fire¬ 
crackers, and explosive substance*, deposited as aforesaid, shall 
be sold forthwith. 

Sec. 2. Any good*, when deposited in the public stores In 
the -manner provided for in the foregoing section, may lie 
withdrawn therefrom and transported to any other port of 
entiy, under the restrictions provided for in the act of the 2nd 
March, 1799, vn respect to the transportation of goods, wares, 
and merchandise front one collection district to another, to be 
exporti d with the bench t of drawback ; and the owner of such 
goods so to be withdrawn for transportation, shall give hi, bond 
with sufficient sureties, in double the amount of the duties 
chargeable on them, for the deposit of such goods in store in 
the port of entry to wliich they shall be destined, such bond to 
lie cancelled when fcbe goods shall lie rv-dejo-.ited In More in 
the collection district to which they shall lie transport!*! : pro¬ 
vided, that nothing contained in this section shall tie construed 
to extend the lime during which goads may be kept in store, 
after (heir original importation .and entr\, beyond the term of 
i year. 

Nee. 3. If any warehoused goods shall be fraudulently con. 
coaled in or removed from any public or private warehouse, the 
same shall lie forfeited tn the United State*; and all persona 
convicted of fraudulently concealing or removing such goods, 
or of aiding or abetting such concealment or removal, shall be 
liable to the same penalties which are now impost d for die 
fraudulent introduction of goods into the United States; and 
if any importer or proprietor of any warehoused goods, or any 
pc son in id* employ, kh.dl by any contrivance fraudulently 
open »!*e warehouse, or shall gain access to the good*, except 
In the presence of the proper officer of the customs, acting in 
th» execution of his duty, such importer or proprietor shall 
forfeit and pay, for every sucti offence, 10<H) dollars. And any 
pet son convictt d of altering, defacing, or obliterating any mark 
or murks which have lieen placud by nm officer of the revenue 
on any package or packages of warehoused goods, sit ail forfeit 
and pav, for every such offence, .900 dollars. 

fiec. 4. The collector* of the several noru of the United 
States shall make quarterly reports to the Secretary of tlie 
Treasury, according to such general instructions as the said 
Secretary may give, of all goods which remain in tire ware- 
houses of their respective ports, sj»eclfying the quantity and 
description of the same; which return*, or table* formed 
thereon, (he Secretary of the Treasury shall forthwith cause to 
ht*j>ubllshed in the principal paper* of the city ot Washington. 

Sec. A. The Secretary of the Treasury be, and lie ia hereby 
authorised to make, from time to time, such regulations, not 
Inconsistent with the laws of the United States, a* maybe 
necessary to give full effect to the provisions of tills act, and 
secure a just accountability under the same. And it shad be 
the duty of the Secretary to report such regu at ions to each 
succeeding session of Congress. 

The following TreasurvClrcuiar will be found of great im¬ 
portance to merchants wlto consign or otherwise shin goods to 
the United States i — 


Treasury Department. Washington, July 16. 1851. 

The existing revenue laws of the U. States provide that the 
value of all foreign merchandise imported into the U. Htates 
shall be verified by the oath of the owner thereof. Where the 
Koods are owned by the parties residing in the U. States, this 
oath is taken before the collector at the time of entry, and 
where they wholly belong to a jierson or persons not residing 
at the time in tlie U. States, the invoice 1. required to be 
verified by the oath of the owner, to be administered by a 
Consul or Commercial Agent to the U. States, or by some 
public offii erduly authorised to administer Oaths in the country 
where the goods are purchased. 

In the 1 itter cose certificates of the public officer who ad* 
ministered the oath must be authenticated hy a consul or com¬ 
mercial agent of the U. States in the port from which the 
goods are imported. 

In the circular from the department of the 7th of April, 
1651, to the American consult and commercial agents, which 
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•els, will t- IrisUed «U<| -Itkoot cnulv 
unless there be a distinct and separate one for goods by each. 

In all cue* where bonds heretofore given for the production 
of consular certificates remain uncanoHled, and the time for 
producing them has expired, the parttee are to be notified in 
writing to pay the amount of such uncaucelled ponds; and oft 
a failure to do so within thirty days after such notice, will be 
immediately put Into suit. 

Should there be any of these case* where the collector 
thinks, from the peculiar circumstances, that flirthet time 
should be wanted for the production of the certificate, the de¬ 
partment, on presentation of facts of the ease, will take such 
cases into consideration, and If the circumstances will warrant 
It, grant the additional time required, under such terms And 
conditions as it may think advisable and just to exact. 

Collectors wilt use every diligence to prevent the entry or 
merchandise as the property of residents where it may be for 
foreign Account, and whenever they m.iy detect deception or 
fraud in entering goods without the oath of the real owners, 
will enforce the utmost penalty of the law against the offending 
parties. 

By the habit which hat generally prevailed of virtually dis¬ 
pensing with the oath of non-resident owners of foreign mer¬ 
chandise. these latter have possessed undue advantage over 
resident Importers of the U. State*. 

A just regard for the right* and Interests of the latter, as 
well as for the more faithful collection of the revenue, has 

f invented the action of the department in establishing the rules 
aid down In the present circular. 

(Sighed) Ws. L. Honos, 

__ r , ..._ _ ._ Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

the invoice which may come by any other or subsequent res- I 

Trade or the United Kingdom with the United States. 

Account of the declared Value of the Total Exports of British Produce and Manufactures to the United. 
States of America, during each of the 20 Years ending with 1352. 


has been generally published in the public Journals of the V. 
States, and which the consuls abroad were instructed to make 
itfbllc At the place* of their respective residences, notice was 
^hns^^uve^iiuended ©Uanp td action by the department on 

The lime for. this change, the department -thinks, has ar¬ 
rived, and collectors are required and instructed to observe and 
enforce the following rules on the subject: — 

In *U future importations of merchandise tor account of 
non-resident owners, where site invokes are not accompanied 
by consular certificates, as required by law, the goods must be 
sem to the public stores, there to .remain at the expense and 
risk of the owners, until a certificate shall be produced: and 
no hoods will be taken as heretofore for the production of such 
certificates. 

When, however, such goods are of a perishable nature, or 
what are called fancy or seasonable goods, or where the sale 
would be materially figured by the delay of the department, 
unless there Is obvious evidence of intended fraud, the report 
of the facts of the importer, certified by the collector, will 
admit them to entry on such terms as the facts and circum¬ 
stances of each case respectively may render necessary and 
proper. 

Some of the foreign shippers and manufacturer, are In the 
habit of sending a consular certificate attached to a general 
invoice ot goods, part of which only come in the vessel with 
the certificate, and the balance being intended for future ship- 
mem by some vessel or vessel* and in many instances, as the 
department is advised, such goods are not even manufactured 
at ihe time the invoice is dated and the certificate granted. 

In future no such certificate is to be respected, except for 
goods which actually accompany it, and any other ponton of 


1833 

18.14 

1835 

lHVt 

1837 

18.38 

1839 


Declared Value. 


7,579,699 
6.844,989 
J 0.568,455 
1 *,4*5.605 
4,695,* *5 
7,585,760 
8,839,‘Ait 


Year*. 

Declared Va we. 

| Year*. 

Declared Value. 

1840 

£ 

5,283,020 

1847 

£ 

10,974,161 

1841 

7,(198,64* 

1818 

9,561,909 

1842 

3,5*8,807 

1849 

11,971,028 

1813 

5/113,504 

1850 

11,891,961 

1814 

7,938,079 

1851 

14.362,976 

1843 

7,147,'63 

1858 

16,567,737 

1816 

6.830.460 



An Account of the Quantities and declared Values of the principal Articles of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufacture exported from the U. Kingdom to the U- States of America, in 1852. 


Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

* 368,040 

£ 

165,899 

12,558 

49,387 

61.590 

8,168,738 

130,111 

83,303 

464,590 

61,376 

* 668,381 

745,563 

21,331 

716,459 

47,063,248 

316,064 

1,177,698 

1,556,066 

91,220 

85,136 

1,214.777 

\ • 

jl6.367.737 


Apparel, slops, and haberdashery 

value 

Arms and ammunition • — 

Beer and ale - - - brls. 

Books, printed - ... cwt. 

Brass and copper manufactures — 
Butter and cheese - . — 

f'oal*. cinders, and culm - tons 
Cotton manufactures entered by 
the yard . . . yards 

hosiery, lace, and small wares, v&l 
Cotton twist and yam - - lb. 

Earthenware . i pieces 

Glass by weight • . cwt. 

at value ... value 
Hardware* and eutlerv - cwt. 
Iron and steel, wrought and 
unwrought ... tons 
Ia*ad find shot - • . — 

Leather, wrought and unwrought, lb. 

saddlery and harness . value 
Linen manufactures, entered 
by the yard . . - yards 


85,508 
6,617' 
69,538 
7,298 
177,857 


171,629 

89,252,806 

79,091 


501,158 

6,499 

1,846,31* 


56,083,2591 


862,587 

54,656 

98,521 

81,910 

3*6,187 

2X.V98 

86,239 

2,1*1,357 

552,185 

7.4N3 

516,6*3 

58,391 

6,371 

968,492 

3,131,712 

10S.993 

77.274 

6,598 


Linen (hreao, tapes and small 

wares • va’ue 

Linen yam . . - lb. 

Machinery and mill work • value 

Bainter*' colours - . ~ 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery, 

and watches - . . _ 

Salt .... bshls. 
811k manufactures • . value 

Stationery . . . _ 

Tin and pewter wares and tin 
plates - - . . _ 

Wool, sheep's • - lb. 

Woollen manufactures entered 
by the piece • - - piece* 

by the yard - yards 
hosiery and small ware* - value 
Woollen and worsted yam . lb. 
All other articles • - value 


An Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles imported into the U. Kingdom 

in 1848. 


from the U. States. 


Article*. 

Quantities. 

Articles, 

Quantities. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Bark, for tanner*' or dyer*' 
u>e . . cwu. 

Ekef, Salted . ~ 

Corn, wheat- » qnu 

Com, wheat flour - cwt*. 
Hide*, untanned * — 
Iron, chromate of • ton*. 
Lard ... cwt*. 
Oil, cpennacetl » tun*. 
I’ork, sailed * cwt*. 

llice, not In the hu»k — 
Rice, rough and in 
the bunk > . qrs. 

47.486 

96.341 

154,659 

78,184 

762.718 

852 

987 

807,262 

636 

829,217 

65,668 

82.431 

Seed*, clover - cwt*. 

Seed*, linseed and 
flaxseed • • qr*. 

Skim and Air* undressed; 

, via. 

Bear . number 

Beaver • — 

Deer - _. 

Fox » — 

Marten . — 

Rlink . — 

Musquash •— 

Racoon - — 

Seal - - 

3,125 

804 

3,078 

91 

31,084 

45,883 

18,159 

166,476 

509,435 

382,713 

6,850 

Tallow- - . cwt*. 

Tar - . . huh. 

Tobacco, tinmanufid. lbs. 
Tobacco, mnnufactured, 
or cigars • . _ 

Turpentine - . cwt*. 

Wax, bee*' - - _ 

Wood and timber; vix. 
Not sawn or split Ids. 
Staves - - — 

Wool, cotton . lb*. 

Wool, sheep and lambs’ — 

47.0*3 

1,791 

30,989,137 

1,109,087 

401,781 

1,165 

12,089 
6,785 
600, *4 7,488 
55,992 


It appears from the previous statements that the trade between the U. States and 
this couqtry has undergone extraordinary vicissitudes; the exports to the U. States 
having declined from 12,425,6054 in 1886, to 3,528,8074 in 1842 1 Thfc remark¬ 
able decline was mainly occasioned by the bankruptcy and disorder that grew out of 
the abuse of banking and the oyer-issue of paper money in U. States in 1836, 1837, 
and 18S8 f The yast increase in our trade with the U. States since 1846 has been mainly 
occasioned by the increase of our imports of corn, flour, and cotton. 



924 NICARAGUA—NUTS (GROUND). 

NICARAGUA or PEACH WOOD (Ger. Nicaragaholz, Blutholtz; Du. Bloed- 
JU&ti Ft. Boh dt sang, Bois deNtcarague ; It. Legno sanguigno; Sp, Palo de sang re ; 
Por< Pao sanguinho), a free of the same genus ( Casalptnta ) as the Brazil and sapan 
wood; but the species has not been exactly ascertained. It groW principally in the 
vicinity of the lake o t Nicaragua, whence its name. 

It U »aldtoy Dr. Bancroft to be almost as red Mid heavy as the true Brazil wood, but it does not commonly 
afford more than a third part, !n quantity, of the colour of the latter; and even this Is rather less durable 
and less beautiful, though dyed with the same mordants. Nicaragua or peach woods differ greatly in 
their quality as well as price$ one sort being so deficient in colouring matter, that 6 pounds of it will 
only dye as much wool or cloth as 1 pound of Brazil wood; while another variety of it will produce 
nearly half the effect of an equal quantity of Brazil wood, and wilt sell proportionally dear. ■—(Bancroft 
on Catourti vol. ii. p. 882.) 

The London dealers distinguish Nicaragua wood into 3 sorts, viz. large .middling, and small; the price 
of the 1st sort being from 13/. to 16/. per ton ; of the 2d, from 71. to D/. per do.; and of the 3d, from 6/. 
to It. per do. 1 The duty, after being reduced in 1831 from 15s. to 5s. a ton, and in 1842to 2s. per ton, was 
wholly abolished in 1844. The imports of Nicaragua wood amounted at an average of 1850 and 1851 to 
5,259 tons a year, the average export during the same period being 1,548 tons a year, 

NICKEL, a scarce metal, which occurs always in combination with other metals, 
from which it is exceedingly difficult to separate it. When pure, it is of a fine white 
colour resembling silver. It is rather softer than iron : its specific gravity, when cast) is 
8*279; when hammered, 8*932. It is malleable, and may without difficulty be ham¬ 
mered into plates not exceeding T ^jth part of an inch in thickness. It is attracted by the 
magnet; and is not altered by exposure to the air, nor hy being kept under water. It 
is employed in potteries, and in the manufacture of porcelain.—• ( Thomson's Chemistry.') 

NITRE. See Saltpetre. 

NOTE, PROMISSORY. See Banking, and Banks. 

NUT, or HAZEL NUT (Ger. Hasefnusse; Fr. Noisettes, Avelines ; It. Naccinofe, 
Avelane ; Sp. Avellanas ; Port. Avelldas ; Lat. Aoellarue ), the fruit of different species 
of Coryli , or hazels. The kernels have a mild, farinaceous, oily taste, agreeable to most 
palates. A kind of chocolate has been prepared from them ; and they have sometimes 
been made into bread. The expressed oil of hazel nuts is little inferior to that of almonds. 
Besides those raised at home, we import nuts from different parts of France, Portugal, 
and Spain, but principally from the latter. The Spanish nyts in the highest estimation, 
though -sold under the name of Barcelona nuts, are not really shipped at that city, but 
at Tarragona, a little more to the south. Mr. Inglis says that the annual average ex¬ 
port of nuts from Tarragona is from 25,000 to 30,000 bags, of 4 to the ton. They cost, 
free on board, in autumn, in 1830, 17*. 6d. per bag. — ( Spain in 1830, vol. ii. p. 862.) 
In 1852* 211,982 bushels of hazel nuts were admitted to home consumption. The duty 
of 2s. 1 \d. per bushel was reduced in 1853 to Iff. a bushel. 

NUTS (GROUND) ( Arachis hypogaea), known in French commerce as “ arachides” 
in America as pea-nuts, and in Africa as Mandubim, the fruit of a papilionaceous 
plant, rising to the height of about 1 5 inches, being very like the field pea, with yellow 
flowers. The branches after flowering bend down till they touch the ground, into 
which they work themselves, and upon them grow the pods that contain the nuts. 
When the nuts are ripe, the plant dies. It is then pulled up, and the nuts which 
adhere to the twigs are collected. The pods, which are of an elongated figure, about 
J inch in length, and J inch in circumference, and brittle, usually contain 2 nuts, but 
sometimes only 1, and very rarely 3. They are elliptical at one end and Battened at 
the other. « 

Ground ntlts are grown in light sandy soils in most tropical countries. They have 
been used as food from time immemorial in Africa, India, Brazil, and other parts both 
of S. and N. America, The best are raised on the banks of the river Gambia, where 
they are extensively grown in large fields, the ground being prepared for their reception 
by the natives after the rude fashion of the country. The plant is very prolifio; it is, 
also said to be highly exhaustive of the soil, though this is, perhaps, questionable. 

Ground nuts yield large quantities of oil; and within the last 20 years they have 
begun to be grown in Africa as an article of commerce, and are now largely exported 
for crushing. A mill for expressing oil from them was constructed in London in 1835. 
But the French government having a few years after imposed high duties on most de¬ 
scriptions of oil seeds, the oil crushers of Marseilles and other towns endeavoured to 
find out seeds not included in the tariff, or less heavily taxed than the others. They were 
thus led to import aracAides or ground nuts, which they found to answer extremely well* 
France has, in consequence, become the great market for this peculiar product. The ex** 
ports from .the Gambia which, in 1835, did not exceed 47 tons, had increased in 1851 
to not less than about 12,000 tons. Of this quantity about 800 tons went to, the U. 
States, (where they are eaten at dessert, roasted, as are chesnuts elsewhere,) 700 to Eng* 
land, and the rest to France, principally to Marseilles. The total imports ofaruekijes 
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into France in 1851 amounted, according to the official returns, to 1(1,472,562 kilog., 
or 16,180 tons. • 

Nuts are, also, exported from the Rio Grande, the Rio Nunez, and from Sierra 
Leone, and the adjoining rivers. And though there are no accounts of the exact quan¬ 
tities sent from each, it is believed that their aggregate amount is fully equal to the 
exports from the Gambia. 'Within the last 3 or 4 years considerable quantities have 
been shipped from the Senegal river. 

The oil expressed from the nuts differs in quality and price according to the care 
with which it is refined. That made in London, which is equal to fine olive oil, sold, 
in 1853, at from 60/. to 621. a ton. In France the oil is principally used in the raanu- 
facture of soap; and being inferior to that made here is worth from 45/. to 48/. a ton. 
Besides being used for the like purposes as other oil in food, in the woollen manu¬ 
facture, and in Tamps, the oil of ground nuts is said to be especially well fitted for lubri¬ 
cating heavy machinery, ihc. the locomotive engines on railways. The Belgians use 
it for this latter purpose in preference to all other oils. 

' Ground nuts are worth at present (September 1853) from 380 fr. to 390*fr per lOOO 
kilog. (a ton) in Marseilles; 13/. 15*. a ton in London ; and from 9/. to 10/. a ton de¬ 
livered to a French ship in the Gambia. Sierra Leone nuts bring from 1/. to 21. less 
than those from the Gambia. 

We have been obligingly famished with these valuable details by John Forster, Esq., 
M. P., whose house has been mainly instrumental in developing this new and important 
branch of commerce. i 

NUTMEG (Ger. Mushalenniisse ; Du. Muskaiit; Fr. Muscades, Noix muscades; It. 
Noce mutcada; Sp. Moscada; Arab. Jowzalteib; Sans. Jdtiphulu; Malay, Buuh-jmla), 
the fruit of the genuine nutmeg tree (Myristicn Moschalu ), a native of the Moluccas, but 
which has been transplanted to Sumatra, Penang, &c. An inferior and long-shaped 
nutmeg is common in Borneo; but the fruit nowhere attains to the same perfection as 
in the Moluccas. 

Of the several varieties of the tree, that denominated the Quern Nutmeg, which bears a small round 
fruit, is the best. The kernel, or proper nutmeg, is of a roundish oval form, marked on the outside with 
many vermicular furrows, within of a fleshy farinaceous substanre, variegated Whitish and bay. Nut¬ 
megs are frequently punctured and boil* d. in order to obtain the essential oil; the orifice being afterward* 
Closed; but the fraud is easily detected by the lightness of the nutmeg— {Thomson's Dispensatory 
A in site's Materia Indica.) 

Nutmegs should be chosen large, round, heavy, and firm, of a lightish grey colour on the outside, and 
the inside beautifully marbled, of a strong fragrant smell, warm aromatic taste, and aflat oilyJbody. They 
are very subject to be worm-eaten. The best manner of packing them Is in dry chunam. The obloug 
kind, and the smaller ones, should be rejected. 15 cwt. are allowed to a ton.—( Mtlbum's Orient Com.) 

The dried produce of a nutmeg tree consists of nutmeg mace (which see), and shell. Supposing the 
whole produce to be divided into 100 parts, there are 13} of mace, 33} of shell, and 53} of nutmeg. In 
the ancient commerce, and down to the establishment of the Dutch monopo y, nutmegs were always 
sold and exported in the shell. The natives, whenever the commerce is left to their management, con¬ 
tinue the practice, which is strongly recommended by Mr. Crawfurd—( Eastern Archipelago , vot. lii. 
p. 396.) 

The jealous policy of the Dutch has reduced the trade in nutmegs to a mere trifle, compared to 
what it would otherwise have been. They have, in so far at least as it was possible, exerted them¬ 
selves to exterminate the nutmeg plants every where except in Banda. The aboriginal Inhabitants of 
this island have been expatriated, and the land parcelled among settlers from Holland, nnder the name 
park keepers . These persons have about 2,000 slaves, who cultivate and prepare the nutmeg'. The 
prices paid by the cultivator are all fixed by government: and it deserves to be mentioned, as affording 
one of the most striking illustrations of the ruinous effects of monopoly, that the fixed price which the 
government is now obliged to pay for nutmegs is five times greater than the price at which they bought 
them when the trade was free l We cannot conceive how so enlightened and liberal a government a* 
that of Holland should continue to tolerate such scandalous abuses, more especially since it ha* esta¬ 
blished a free system in Amboyna, Java, and its other possessions. 

M. Temrainck estimates the produce of the Bai^ia Islands at about 600,000 lbs. of nutmegs, and 
160,000 lbs. of mace. — ( Possessions Neerlandaises dans I'lnde Archipelagique, ilk 283.) 

During the period that the English had possession of the Spice Island*, nutmeg plants were carried to 
Penang, Bencoolen, and some of the West India islands. In the latter they have altogether Tailed, at 
least as far as respects any useful purpose; but very good nutmegs, and iu considerable quantities, are 
now raised at Penang and Bencoolen. Mr. Crawfurd, however, alleges that the cost of bringing them to 
market is there so high, that the restoration of a free culture In the native country of the nutmeg would 
instantly destroy this unstable and factitious branch of industry.— {Eastern Archipelago, rol. lit. p. 409.) 

Tbe duty on nutmegs was reduced, iu 1819, from 5s. 5 d. to 2*. 6d. per lb.; and the quantities entered 
for home consumption have since rapidly increased. In 1851,193,873 lbs. nutmegs were entered for con¬ 
sumption at a duty of 2s. 6 d. per lb. In 1853 the duty was reduced to Is per lb., and to 3d. and W. per 
lb. respectively on wild nutmegs in the shell and not in the shell. . 

NUTRIA, on NEUTRIA, the commercial names for the skins of Myopotetnus 
Bonariensis (Commerson), the Coypou of Molina, and the Quoiya of D'Azara. hi' 
France, the skins were, and perhaps still are, sold under the name of racoonda ; but in 
England they are imported as nutria skins —- deriving their appellation, most probably, 
from some supposed similarity of the animal which produces them, in appearance and 
habits, to the otter, the Spanish name for which is nutria. Indeed, Molina -speaks of 
the coypou as a species of water rat, of the size and colour of the otter. 

Nutria for fi largely used In the hat manufacture ; and has become, withfn the last lfl or 20 years,' an ’ 
article of very considerable commercial irapoitancc. The imports fluctuate.considerably. In 1841 they 
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amounted to 1,125,212 skins; but in some years they are much less; and, In M40, amounted to only 
242,733. Those entered for home consumption pay a duty of Is. per 100 skim. They are principally 
brought from the Rio de la Plata—(Sed Fur Trade.) 

The coypou or quoiya la a native of S. America, very common in the provinces of Chill, Buenos 
Ayres, ana Tucuman, but more rare in Paraguay. In size it is less than the beaver, which It resembles 
In many points. The head is large and depressed, the ears small and rounded, the neck stout and short, 
the muzzle sharper than that of the beaver, and the whiskers very long and stiff. There are, as in the 
hearer, 2 incisor teeth, and 18 molar, above and below — 20 teeth in all. The limbs are short. The fore 
feet have each 5 fingers not webbed, the thumb being very small: the hind feet have the same number 
of toes; the great toe and 3 next toes being joined by a web which extendi to their ends, and the little toe 
being free, but edged with a membrane on its inner side. The nails are compressed, long, crooked, and 
sharp. The tail, unlike that of the beaver, is long, round, and hairy; but the hairs are not numerous, 
and permit the scaly texture of the skin in this part to be seen. The back is of a brownish red, which 
becomes redder on the flanks : the belly is of a dirty red. The edges of the lips and extremity of the 
muzzle are white. 

jLtke the beaver, thecoypou Is furnished with 2 kinds of fur; vis. the long ruddy hair which gives the 
tone Of colour, and the brownish ash.coloured fur at its bas®, which, like the down of the beaver, is of 
much importance in hat making, and the cause of the animal's commercial value. 

The habits of the covpou are much like those of most of the other aquatic rodent animals. Its prin¬ 
cipal food, in a state of nature, is vegetable. It affects the neighbourhood of water, swims perfectly well, 
and burrows lu the ground. The female brings forth from 5 to 7 at a time ; and the young always ac¬ 
company her. 

The coypou Is easily domesticated, and its manners in captivity are very mild. 

%* We are indebted for this account of nutria — the first, we believe, that appeared in any English 
work*— to W, J. Broderip, Esq., F.R.S.,&c. 

NUX VOMICA (Fr. Noix Vomique ; Hind. Kaachla'), the fruit of a species of 
Strychnos , growing in various places in the East Indies. 

The fruit is about the size of an orange, covered with a smooth crustaceous yellow bark, and filled 
with a fleshy pulp, in which are imbedded several orbicular flatted seeds, about f of an inch in diameter. 
Nux vomica Is inodorous, and has a very bitter, acrid taste, which remains long on the palate. It is 
known as a very virulent poison. A suspicion has, however, been entertained, that it has been used in 

S trter breweries; but its Introduction into them is prohibited under heavy penalties.— (Thomson's 
itpensaiory, $c.) 
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OAK (Ger. Eiche; Du. Eik ; Da. Ecg; Sw. Ek; Fr. Ckene; It. Quercia; Sp. 
Roble , Carballo ; Port. Roble, Carbalho ; Rus. Dub; Pol. Dab; Lat. Quercus; Arab. 
Baalut ). There are several varieties of this valuuble tree; but the common English 
oak ( Quercus robur ) claims precedence of every other. The oak timber imported from 
America is very inferior to that of this country: the oak from the central parts of Europe 
is also inferior, especially in compactness and resistance of cleavage. The knotty oak of 
England, the “unwedgeable and gnarled oak,” as Shakespeare called it, when cut down 
at a proper age (from 50 to 70 years), is the best timber known. Some timber is harder, 
some more difficult to rend, and some less capable of being broken across ; but none con¬ 
tains all the three qualities in so great and equal proportions; and thus, for at once 
supporting a weight, resisting a strain, and not splintering by a cannon shot, the timber 
of the oak is superior to every other. 

A fine oak Is one of the most picturesque of trees; It conveys to the mind associations of great strength, 
and of all but endless duration. It stands up against the bla«t, and does not take, like other trees, a 
twisted form, from the nction of the winds. Except the cedar of Lebanon, no tree Is so remaikable for 
the stoutness of its limbs ; they do not exactly spring from the trunk, but divide from it; and thus it is 
somettriie* difficult-to know which is stem and w hich is branch. The twisted branches of the oak, too, 
add greatly to its beauty ; and the horizontal direction of its boughs, spreading over a large surface, 
completes the Idea of Its sovereignty over all the trees of the forest. Even a decayed oak, such as that 
described by Speuser— 

«* ' ■ . dTy and dead. 

Still clad with relique* of It* trophle* old, 

Lifting to heaven It* aged, hoary head, 

Whose foot on earth hu got but feeble bold," 

is sttikingly beautiful. To such an oak Lucan compared Pompey in his decline: — 

Quail* frugiftro quercus sublimis in agro 
Kiurfus vetere* pamilt, sacrnlaque gestans 
Dona durum) nec J.tm validUradlcibu* hastens, 

Fondere fUa tuo est; nudosque per agra ramos 
Klfundenn, trunco, non frondibus, eflic it umbram. 

4 t quamvls prlmo nutet caaura sub Euro, 
ot circum sllv» flrmo »e robore tollant, 

Sola taraen colitur.” — (Lib. 1. lin. 136.) 

The oak Is raised from acorns, sown either where the oak is to stand, or in a nursery, whence the 
young trees are transplanted. 

The colour of oak wood is a fine brown, and is familiar to every one; it is of different shades ; that 
Inclined to ired is the most inferior. The larger transverse septa are in general very distinct, producing 
beautiful flowers when cut obliquely. Where the septa are small, and not very distinct, the wood is 
much the strongest. The texture fs alternately compact and porous ; the compact part of the annual 
ring being of the darkest colour, and ih irregular dots surrounded by open pores, producing beautiftil 
dark veins In some kinds, particularly pollard oaks. Oak timber has a parti< uiar smell, and the taste is 
slightly astHngent, It contains gallic acid, and is blackened by contact with Iron when it is damp. Tim 
young wood of English oak is very tough, often cross-grained, and difficult to work. Foreign wood, and 
that of old trees, is morSf brittle and workable. Oak warps and twist* much in dryliig; and.in Reasoning, 
shrinks about ^d.of its width. 
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Oak of a good quality is more durable than any other wood that attains a like size. 
Vitruvius says it is of eternal duration when driven into the earth: it is extremely 
durable in water; and in a dry state it has been known to last nearly 1,000 years. The 
more compact it is, and the smaller the pores are, the longer it will last; but the open, 
porous, and foxy coloured oak, which grows in Lincolnshire and some other places, is'not 
near so durable. 

Besides the common British oak ( Quereua robur), the sessile-fruited bay^oak ( Querent 
tetsilifiora ) is pretty abundant in several parts of England, particularly in the north. 
The wood of this species is said by Tredgold to be darker, heavier, harder, and more 
elastic than the common oak ; tough, and difficult to work ; and very subject to warp 
and split in seasoning. Mr. Tredgold seems disposed to regard this species as superior 
to the common oak for ship building. But other, and also very high authorities, are 
opposed to him on this point; and, on the whole, we should think that it is sufficiently 
well established, that for all the great practical purposes to which oak timber is applied, 
and especially for ship building, the wood of the common oak deserves to be preferred 
to every other species. A well-informed writer in the Quarterly Review has the following 
remarks on the point in question : — 

“ We may here notice a fact long known to botanists, but of which our planters and purveyor# of 
timber appear to have had no suspicion,— that there are two distinct species of oak in England--the 
Qnerctu robur, and the Quercus tetsilifiora ; the former of which affords a close-grained, firm, #olid 
timber, rarely subject to rot; the other more loose and sappy, very liable to rot, and not half bo durable. 
This difference waa noted so early as the time of Ray ; and Martyn in his Flora Ruatica, and Sir James 
Smith in Ilia Flora Britannica, have added their testimonies to the fact. The Becond species is supposed 
to have been Introduced some 2 or 3 ages ago, from the Continent, where the oaks are chiefly of this 
latter species, especially in the German forests, the timber of which is known to be vei^ worthless. v B*it 
what is of more importance to us is, that de facto the imposture abounds, and is propagated vigorously in 
the Now Forest ana other parts of Hampshire ; in Norfolk, and the northern counties, and about Lon¬ 
don ; and there is but too much reason to believe that the numerous complaints that were heard about 
our ships being infected with what was called, improperly enough, dry rot , were awing to the introduc¬ 
tion of this species of oak Into the naval dock-yards, where, we understand, the distinction was not even 
suspected, tt may thus be discriminated from the true old English oak: —The acorn stalks of the robur 
are long, and its leaves short; whereas the sessihflora has the acorn stalks short, and the leaves long r 
the acorns of the former grow singly, or seldom two on the same footstalk ; those of the latter, in clusters 
of 2 or 3 close to the stem of the branch. We believe the Russian ships of the Baltic, that are. not of 
larch or fir, are built of this species of oak ; but if this were not the case, their exposure on the stocks, 
without cover, to the heat of summer, which, though short, is excessive, and the rifts and chinks which 
fill up with iceand snow in the long winter, are enough to destroy the stoutest oak, and quite sufficient 
to account for their short-lived duration.” 

A great deal of inquiry and discussion has taken place at different periods as to the supply and con¬ 
sumption of oak timber ; but the results have not been very satisfactory. In a Report qf the Comtnis* 
s/oners of Land Revenue, printed in 1812, it is stated that, taking the tonnage of the navy )n 1806 at 
770,087 tons, it would require, at U load to a ton, 1,164,085 loads to build such a navy ; and supposing the 
avernge duration of a ship to be 14 years, the annual quantify of timber required would be 83,149 loads, 
exclusive of repairs, which they calculate would be about 27,000 loads ; making the whole about 110,000 
loads: of which, however, the commissioners reckon may be furnished 21,341 loads as the annual average 
of the prises ; anA of the remaining 88,659 loads, they think it not unreasonable to calculate on 28,559 
from other sources than British oak. “ Tills,” they observe, “ leaves 60,000 loads qf such oak, as the 
quantity which would be sufficient annually to support, at its present unexampled magnitude, the whole 
British navy, including ships of war of all sorts; but which may be taken as equivalent together to 20 
14-gun ships, each of which, one with another, contains about 2,000 tons, or would require, at the rate of 
7^ load to the ton, 3,000 loads ; making just 60,000 loads for 20 such shins,” 

Now, it has been supposed that not more than 40 oak trees can stand on an acre of ground, so as to 
grow to a full site fit for ships of the line, or to containeach 1* load of timber ; 56 acres, therefore, would 
be required ta produce a sufficient quantity of timber to build a 74-gun ship, and 1,000 acres, for 20 such 
ships ; and as trie oak requires at least 100 years to arrive at maturity, 100,000 acres would be required to 
keep up a successive supply, for maintaining a navy of 700,000 or 800,000 tons. The commissioners fur¬ 
ther observe, that as there are 20,000,000 acres of waste lands in the kingdom, a 200th part set aside for 
planting would at once furnish the whole quantity wanted for the use of the navy. 

According to Mr. Barrow, this calculation is over-rated by about a half. “ In the first place/' says He, 
“ It supposed a state of perpetual war, during which the tonnage of the whole navy is considered as more 
than double of what it now actually is: and, in the second place, it reckons the average duration of the 
navy at 14 years only; which, from the improvements that have taken place In the construction and pre¬ 
servation of ships of war, with the resources of teak ships built in India, we should not hesitate In as¬ 
suming at ah averngo of twice that number of years ; and if so, the quantity of oak required for the navy 
will be nothing like that which the commissioners have stated. 

“ The fact, however, is certain, that long before the conclusion'of the late war, a scarcity begun to be 
felt, especially of the larger kind of timber fit for ships of the line ; and so great was this scarcity, that if 
Sir Robert Seppings had not contrived the means of substituting straight timber for that of different forms 
and dimensions, before considered to be indispensable, the building of new ships must entirely have 
ceased. 

*' If, however, the growth of oak for ship timber was greatly diminished during the war, so as to 
threaten an alarming scarcity, there is little doubt that, from the Increased attention paid by individuals 
to their young plantations, and their great extension, as well as from the measure of allotting off portion# 
of the royal forests to those who had claims on them, and inclosing the remainder for the use bf the 

S ublic, this country will, in future times, be fully adequate to the production of oak timber equal tb the 
emand for the naval and mercantile marine.” — ( Ency . Brit . art. Navy,) 

The bark of the oak tree is very valuable. It is preferred to all other substances for the purpose of 
tanning, and brings a high price— (See Barr.) 

The foreign oak Umber Imported Into Great Britain is principally derived from Canada and Prussia. 
The latter is the most valuable—its price being to the former in the proportion of about 9 to 6; that is, 
If a load of Prussian oak timber brought 9/., a load of Canada ditto would not bring more than about '6/. 
The quantity imported varies ; but may, at an average, amount to about 10,000 loads, of 50 cubic feet 
each; the greater part from Quebec. Oak plank Is almost wholly imported from Prussia. The quantities 
Imported during the 6 years ending the 5th of January, 1842, were — 
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| Yean. 

Loads. 

Year*. 

Load*. 

Year*. 

Loads. 

S 1816 

S.870' 

1 - 

3,8BS 

1840 

6,467 

| 18.17 

‘A 198 

1 1839 

3,489 

1841 ' 

*,A77 


For farther details with respoct to the importation of oak, Its price, duty on, &c. t see Wood. — See, 
also, Tredgold's Principles of Carpentry ; art. Navy, Supplement to Ency . Brit . # * the very interesting 
work on l imber Trees and Fruits , in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge ; Rees's Cyclopaedia , S;c. 


OATS (Ger. Ilafer; Du. Haver; Da. Havre ; Sw. Hafre; Fr. Amine / It. Vena , 
Avena} Sp. Arenas Port. Avea; Russ. Owes; Pol. Owies ), a species of grain, the 
Arena sativa of botanists. There are innumerable varieties of this grain, some of which 
are said to be indigenous to Britain. It is the hardiest of all the cereal grasses, grow¬ 
ing luxuriantly in cold northern climates; and in coarse mountainous districts, where 
neither wheat nor barley can be advantageously cultivated. It thrives best, and is, in¬ 
deed, chiefly raised, in latitudes north of Paris; being but little known in the south of 
France, Spain, or Portugal. It is, however, cultivated in Bengal, so low as the 25th 
degree of latitude, and, it is said, with considerable success. In Scotland, where it 
has long formed a principal part of the food of the people, it is far more generally cul¬ 
tivated than any other species of grain. It is also very extensively cultivated in Ireland* 
In England it is grown principally in the northern counties, and in the fens of Lincoln, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk ; but the oats of Northumberland and Scotland 
are reckoned superior to those raised farther south. 

There are 4 leading varieties of this grain cultivated in England, viz. white, black, 
grey, and brown or red oats. The sub varieties of the white are numerous. That 
denominated the potato oat is at present almost the only one raised on land in a good 
state of cultivation in the north of England and the south of Scotland, and usually 
brings a higher price in the London market than any other variety. It was accidentally 
discovered growing in a field of potatoes in Cumberland in 1788 ; and from the produce 
of that single stalk has been produced the stock now in general cultivation. Black and 
grey oats are little cultivated, except in some places in the north of Scotland. The red 
oat is chiefly confined to Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Staffordshire. A species of naked 
oats, provincially called pillar, is raised in Cornwall. — {Loudon's Ency c. of Agriculture ; 
Brown's Rural Economy , vol. ii. pp. 47—52.) 

In 1765, Mr. Charles Smith estimated the number of consumers of oats in England 
and Wales at 623,000. —( Tracts on the Corn Trade, 2d edit. p. 140.), but at present we 
believe they are very considerably fewer. The feeding of horses has at all times oc¬ 
casioned* the greatest consumption of oats in this part of the kingdom ; and as the num¬ 
ber of horses kept for business and pleasure has been vastly increased within the last 30 
or 40 years, the culture of oats has been considerably extended, notwithstanding the 
increasing imports from Ireland. Perhaps the produce of no species of grain varies more 
than that of oats. Where the ground is foul and exhausted, not more than 20 bushels 
an acre are obtained ; but on rich soils, well managed, 64, 72, and sometimes 80 bushels 
and upwards have been reaped. Oats weigh frorti 35 to 45 lbs. a bushel, yielding at 
an average, 8 lbs. meal for 14 lbs. corn: but the proportion of meal increases as the 
oats become heavier. 

For information as to the laws regulating the importation and exportation of oats*their 
prices, the quantities imported and exported, &c., see Corn Laws and Corn Trade. 

ODESSA,*a flourishing sea-port of Southern Russia, on the north-west coast of the 
Blapk Sea, between the rivers Dneister and Bug, in lat. 46° 28' 54" N., Ion. 30° 43' 22" 
E. Population, in 1838, 69,023. The foundations of Odessa were laid so lately as 
1792, by order of the Empress Catharine, after the peace of Jassy. It was intended to 
serve as an entrepdt for the commerce of the Russian dominions on the Black Sea and 
the Sea of AzofF, and has in a great measure answered the expectations of its founders. 
By an Imperial ukase, dated the 7th of February, 1817, it was declared a free port, and 
the inhabitants exempted from taxation for 30 years ; since which period its increase has 
been extremely rapid. The bay or roadstead of Odessa is extensive, the water deep, and 
the anchorage good, the bottom being fine sand and gravel; it is, however, exposed to 
the south-easterly wind, which renders it less safe in winter. The port, which is arti¬ 
ficial, being formed by 2 moles, one of which projects to a considerable distance into 
the sea, is fitted to contain about 300 ships. It has also the advantage Of deep water. 
There is a convenient lazaretto, on the model of that of Marseilles. The want of fresh 
water used to be the greatest disadvantage under which the inhabitants laboured; but 
this has been obviated by the construction of a canal which conveys an abundant supjply 
of water into the town. There are no trees in the vicinity, which has, in consequence, 
a bleak and arid appearance. 

Light-houses. — A light-house hai been erected on Cape Fontan, about 6$ nautical miles 8. of 
Odessa. The light, which formerly revolved, is now .fared, and is about203 (Russian) feet above the level 
C.t the sea. At the distance of 11 leagues E.S.15. £ S. from Odessa, on the north end of the long, narrow, 
low island of Tendra, a light-house has been erected, of great use to ships approaching Odessa from the S. 
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or W. The lantern U elevated 92| (Russian) feet above the level of the sea. It consists of 3 reflecting 
lights, suspended in the form of a triangle, revolving in the space of 4 minutes, so that each lamp arrives 
at its maximum of brilliancy after an interval of 1 min. 20 sec. Being also of a red colour, this light 
is readily distinguished from Fontan light, and the other lights in the Biaclc Sea. In foggy weather, a 
bell is kept ringing.—( Coulier ntr let Phare** 2d ed.; Nome’s Sailing Directions for the Mediterranean 
aud Black Seas , Sfc.) 

Not being at the mbuth of any great river, nor having any considerable manufactures, 
Odessa is not a port for the exportation of what may be called articles of native growth; 
but in consequence of her convenient situation, excellent port, and the privileges tffie 
enjoys, she is, as already remarked, the emporium where most part of the produce of 
Southern Russia destined for foreign'eountries is collected for exportation, and where 
most part of the foreign articles required for home consumption are primarily imported. 
The shallowness of the water at Taganrog, and the short period during which the Sea 
of Axoff is navigable, tend to hinder foreign vessels of considerable burden from enter¬ 
ing the Strait of Yenikalg, and occasion the shipment of a considerable portion of the 
produce brought down the Don in lighters to Caffa and Odessa, especially the latter. 
All the products brought down the Dniester, the Bug, and the Dnieper, are exported 
from Odessa; but owing to the difficult navigation of the first and last mentioned 
rivers, by far the greater part of the corn brought to Odessa from Podolia, the Ukraine, 
&c. is conveyed to the town in carts drawn by oxen. The roads traversed by these 
carts are only practicable at certain seasons of the year ; and nothing would contribute 
so much to increase the commerce of the port, and the prosperity of S. Russia, as the 
opening of improved communications with the interior; whether by removing obstruc¬ 
tions in the channels of the rivers, constructing canals, or railways, or good common 
roads. 

Monies , Weights, and Measures , same as at Petersburg, whkrh see. 

Among the articles of export from Odessa, corn, especially wheat, occupies, as every one knows, the 
highest rank ; but tallow is also an important article ; and next to it are linseed, wool, hides, copper, 
wax, caviar, potash, beef, furs, cordage, sail-cloth, tar, butter, isiuglass, We subjoin an 


Official Return specifying the Quantities or Values of the principal Articles imported into, and exported 
from Odessa in 1851 and 1852. 


IMPORTS. 


Wine, French end Spanish - hhds. 
tlrei'k and Moldavian 
Champaign 


Porter 
Rum 
Sugar refined 
(:olfee 
Fruit, dried 
Do. freh 
Olive* 

(Olive-oil 
"’eiiper 
- olmcco 
Orwgi 

Cotton- wool 
Cotton twist 
Colouring material* 
| Soda 
Pitch 


Tin 
Zinc 
|Coal* 

Machinery and iniM v 
Toot!, 

Hardware - 
Bronzes 
I Clocks and watches . 
-|<»old and silver ware 
(Cotton goods, plain - 
Do. printed 
l.liven goods 
Silk Roods - 
Woollen* . 

/Doves 
Glassware • 
Looking-glasses 
Glass beans and bugles 
Earthenware 
Works in marble and a 
Musical instruments • 
Paper 

Carriage*, saddlery, tts 
Hats - 
Jewellery » 

Sundries 
Coin, geld • 
silver . 


bottle* 


1,897 
V>94 
78,037 
159,403 
13,752 
24,400 
7,408 
76,288 
21,952/. 

4,895 
2V'9t 
19,6‘IO 
11,932 
10,360/. 
11,399 

value] 26,227/. 

1 9,515 1 
4,132 


{ barrel.- 
cwt. 
cwt. 


alabaster — 


1851. 1852. 


1,571 
12,680 
2,606 
1,823 
. 23,225 
Valud 36,185/ , 
2 , 212 /. 
16,1.5.“/. 
6,777/ 
7,247/. 
10 , 082 /. 
11 , 210 / 

51, lOt)/. 
13,6251 
28,148/. 
41,225/. 
3,565/ 
6,789/. 
9,133/. 


9,173f. 
2,878/. 
9,323/ 
12,077/. 
12 , 666 /. 


11.3,218/ 

38,967/. 

63,661/. 


Total value of Imports by Custom-hosue Report 


1,873 
7,901 
94,269 
131,113 
11,365 
21,195 
7,613 
65,980 , 
20,800/. 

4,8 f6 1 
27,348 
5,163 
13,197 
10,465/. 
19,064 
3,766 
20,160/. 
5,619 

I 2,673 
1,898 
17,252 
1,969 

23,791 

70.507/. 

7,38//. 

11,172/- 

3,822/. 

6,291/. 

3,251/. 

41,1.88/. 

13,2:3/. 

13,090/ 

44,868/., 

51,514/. 

3,065/.' 

14,81//. 

10,477/. 

7,956/. 

14,530/. 

3,880/. 

16,65Gi. 

12,379/. 

20,077/. 

1 1,742/. 
6,826/ 
DO, 220/., 
197,655/. 
150,509/.1 


- £1,223,815 
1.637,893 


EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


1851/ 

1852. 

Wheat - 

imp. qrs. 

718,835 

1,562.251 



98,252 

225,635 

lty«? - • 


73,773 

216,229 

Barley . - 


35,102 

Oats 



6,918 

Peas, beans, Arc. - 


11.927 
15,150 

4,c9l 

Flour 


11,629 

Butter. 

cwt. 

1,32.3 

723 

Caviar 


505 

161 

Linseed - - 

imp. qrs. 

47,875* 

135.8SO 

Tallow 

cwt 

46,340 

38,575 

Wool merinos 


35,773 

69,175 

*igay 


. 450 

23' 

common 


16,525 

5,45" 

Hides, raw 


56 

1,38V 

dress* d 


4,648 

49/ 

Copper - « 


1,653 

8,133 

' :able* and cordage 


12,207 

13,227 

Candles - • 


3,268 

5,68s 

1 'nnber - 

value, 

615/. 

1,732/ 

Hardware • 


2,070/. 

5,271/ 

Hold thread and spangles 

_ 

1,121/. 

2,1 It/. 

Sundry manufactures 


4,090/, 

3,13 6/ 

Furs 

S icks and mats 

— 

3,088/. 

7,787/. 

350/. 

Coin, gold 


73,130/. 

4,416/. 

silver 

— , 

961/. 

IN 


Total estimated va'ue uf Export* 1851 - £2,100,941 
Ditto - 1852 - 3,976,754 


* See post Obtervatioas on the Trad® of Odessa 
in 18‘)1. 


Exports from Odessa to the United Kingdom in 1852. 


Wheat, impl. qrs, 570,237 
Indian enru — 222,276 

Rye — 3,614 

Barley — *3,875 

Oats — 1,296 

Peas — 401 


Linseed, impl. qrs. 83,050 
Wool, cwt. 16,450 

Cordage — 548 

Nutwood — 3,500 

Feathers — 710 

Oxboms — 106 


The produce sent to England was shipped in 442 vessels: 
whereof 203 were British. 78 Austrian, 41 Russian, 38 
Swedish and Norwegian, 30 Greek, 13.Prussian, 12 Meck¬ 
lenburg, and the remaining 27 Sardinian, French, Danish, 
m - ^—*- " ’“an,Ottoman, and Waliachian. 
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Statement of the extreme Prices of the principal Articles of Import and Export; and of the extreme 
Rates of Exchange, and Freight in Odessa in 1852. 


PRICES. 

1 Refined tugar In loam - per lb. 

Coffee. I»t quality - — 

| — 2nd quality • — 

. Tea * — 

Oliva oil, lot quall'y . — 

— 2nd quality - — 

Wheat, Polish - per imp. qr. 


I&.V 

r - aigay - 


. vr ashed per lb. 


a. d. 

0 6i 


RATES OP EXCHANGE. 

• per pound Meritor.) 6 S3 rbla. 16 5 rbla. 

. lOOrtoh. 100 franc* -120 franc* 

- — 1 186 florins. 1196 florin* 


RATES OP FREIGHT. 


»«, t f ,t r • 

I" > 5.11 = S*J5S. M r!^ 

Genoa • - per mine 


£ ». d. £ ». d. 

4 10 0 
0 13 11 
4 15 6 
4& franca. 

70 Mtldi. 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles exported from Odessa, in each of the 8 years ending 

with 1852. 



1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Tallow - - poods 

Wool • - - 

Hide* - » — 

Wheat • diets- 

!%Ui : : = 

Indian com • — 

Barley • • — 

Oat, - • - 

Pea, • •» _ 

Beam - -/ 

Flour - - pood. 

237,109 

203.105 

28,784 

1,918,930 

69,602 

168,493 

30.821 

2,800 

3,782 

136,510 

406,379 

106,780 

3,975 

2,124,335 

238,53(1 

129,434 

41,422 

281 

2,361 

109,910 

273,373 
142,610 
3,506 
2,778,235 
238.520 
238,20.5 
37,034 
24,214 
22,131 
2,822 
194.925 

452,841 

103,161 

2,963 

2,059/91 

30,026 

148,066 

3,697 

3,173 

2/22 

2,286 

113,535 

145,734 
248,277 
20,790 
1,714,741 
864 
52,152 
45,337 
2,! 54 

238,535 

137,230 

197,010 

41/85 

1,542,170 

8,051 

62,283 

54/41 

721 

174.609 

164,696 

171,560 

17,074 

1,141,424 

99,816 

94,786 

148,116 

7,507 

50 

t,i u 

130,920 

114/15 
220,18G 
11,379 
1,944/73 
297,054 
202,570 
305,434 
52,724 
9/97 
4/26 
121/90 


The total value of goods exported was as follows, viz.'. — 
1X43, S. Ro. 18,124,912. 1316, «. Ho. 22,769,052. 

1849, 8. Ro. 19,177,626. 1830, 8. Ro. 16,891,334. 

The import trade attained a higher smouni In 1352 than in 
1851. The importation of cotton was increased two fold ; that 
of manufactured goods, oil, and tobacco, was greater than in 


1847, 8. Ro. 34,765,062. 
1851, S. Ho. 13,235,949. 


1848, 8. Ro. 20,879,078. 
1852 , 8. Ro. 21,777,717. 


the preceding year; fruit, coffee, and tea remained unaltered 1 
sugar and cotton yarns fell off. 


1*45, 8. Ro. 8,033,000. 
1849, 8. Ho. 10,373,3x0, 


Total value of importations, S. Ro. 9,827,300, against in 
I3t6, N. Ro. 7,715.000. 1317, S. Ro. 11,113,000. 

1850, S. Ro. 8,731,000. 1851, 8. Ho. 7,710,000. 


1818, 8. Ito. 9,189,000. 
1832, 8. Ro. 9,827,300. 


The great articles of import into Odessa consist of sugar, coffee, and other colonial products ; cottons, 
silks woollens, and other manufactured goods ; oil. wines, and spirits ; machinery and mill-work; 
hardware; spices and dye-stuffs; cotton twist and raw cotton; tin and tin plates ; cutlery, timber for 
building and firewood, &c. 

The exports of wool from Odessa, during each of the 4 years ending with 1852, were distributed as 
follows, viz.: — 


Fine Description*. 

1849. 

1850. 1 1851. 

1852. 

29,400 

60,787 

33,000 

11,800 

Ordinary De«crlptions. 

1849. 

18.50. 

1851. 

1852. 

England - poods 

Belgium - - - — 

France * — 

Germany and Trieste 

38,0-10 

54,000 

5.200 

2.200 

25.500 

44.500 
6,100 
5,700 

22,200 

49,200 

7,800 

8,200 

England - jkkxU 

France - - - — 

Germany and Trieste — 

24.000 

16,90(t 

6,000 

19.500 
14/00 

10.500 

*1,000 

19,000 

11,000 

21,600 

23,50 

31,000 


Thu exports of wheat from Odessa in 1847, amounted to 2,016,692 qrs. ! This im¬ 
mense exportation, the greatest by far ever made in any one year from any one port, 
tvas a consequence partly of the abundant harvest of the previous year, and partly, and, 
perhaps, principally, of the scarcity and high prices which then prevailed in this coun¬ 
try and other parts of W. Europe, which made every bushel be shipped that could 
possibly be spared. Since then, the exports of wheat have been as follows viz. 
1848, 1,409,963 qrs. ; 1849, 1,127,000 qrs. ; 1850, 980,377 qrs. ; 1851, 718,325 qrs.; 
and 1852, 1,362,251 qrs. The falling off in the exports in 1849, 1850, and 1851, is 
ascribed to deficient harvests. Here, it will be observed, every thing depends on 
the seasons.* Nature does all, man little or nothing. Agriculture is in the most 
.backward state imaginable. No effort is made to obviate the effect of droughts 
and rains. And owing to the badness of the roads or paths, and the difficulty of 
river carriage, a considerable portion of the produce of a luxuriant crop is not 
brought to market or warehoused, but is allowed to go to waste. Some improvements 
have, no doubt, been effected, and others are in progress ; but they are inconsiderable 
compared with what they should have been, and w ith what they would have been were 
the policy pursued by government calculated to develop the resources of the vast and 
fruitful countries of which Odessa is the emporium. 

Observations on the Trade of Odessa in 1851. — 44 The exportation of rye from this 
port has at no time been otherwise than very limited. It is raised for local consump- 


• In proof of thl* allegation we may refer to a statement by Tegoborski, who says, that In the estates 
of the Duke of Anhalt Koethen, in Taurida, in the 10 years from 1832 to 1841, wftne harvests returned 
lft times the seed, others barely the seed, and that one entirely failed.— Forces Producttves dcla Rustic, 
1.380, 
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tion, being the chief article <?f food of the people, and not like wheat, which is grown 
with the sole ?iew of exportation. The quantity of rye shipped last year was 73,773 
quarters, the whole of which went to the northern ports of continental Europe, I he 
prices varied from 10*. Sd. to 17s. 5d. per imperial quarter, and it was the highest quo¬ 
tation'that prevailed at the end of the year. Indian corn is become an artide of expor¬ 
tation from Odessa only within a few years. It is the produce of Bessarabia, where its 
cultivation has of late been much extended in consequence of its demand for Ireland* 
The quantity shipped in the year was 98,252 quarters,-all directed to Cork or Falmouth 
for orders. The prices varied from 13s. 7(L to 17s. 4d, perimperial quarter; and 10$. 
2 d. was the last quotation. The quantity remaining in granary was, after revision, 
found to be 82,000 quarters, all in the hands of exporters. 

“ The supplies of barley and oats have as usual been limited to local consump¬ 
tion. 

“ The exportation of linseed is stated in the Custom House report to be 47,875 quar¬ 
ters ; whereas I find that 51,369 quarters were shipped for England, and 17,004 for 
continental ports. The last crops having been good, and grown on the near steppe 
lands, a large supply of the new seed has been already brought to market, and the 
quantity On the spot is estimated to be about 30,000 quarters, all in the hands of ship* 
pers. The prices ranged from 28 s. 4d. to 35s, II d, per imperial quarter. Large 
purchases were made last autumn by the crushers of Hull, for delivery next summer 
from the Sea of AzofF and this port; and under present circumstances both buyers And 
sellers are menaced by loss, for in England prices are declining, while on this side an¬ 
ticipations of extraordinary abundance have been disappointed. 

“ The tallow trade of these ports has not revived, nor is it likely to do so for some 
time, or till the country recovers from the immense loss of cattle carried away of late 
years by the distemper. 

“ The exportation of wool suffered sL considerable decrease, having amounted only to 
50,748 cwt. of all kinds, instead of 75,581 cwt. in the preceding year. To England 
were shipped 14,378 cwt.; to the northern continental ports 18,492 cwt ; and the re¬ 
mainder to the Mediterranean. The sheep flocks have been thinned by consecutive 
seasons of drought and deficient pasturage; and the trade has of late been more In¬ 
fluenced by the demand for the manufactories of Moscow. The prices are kepiTup at 
their highest quotations, and they are further affected by the anticipated disturbance of 
labour in Australia. 

“ The amount of shipping did not much differ from that of 1850; 898 vessels 
arrived measuring 196,218 tons, of which 12G were British, burden 37,531 tons; and 
729 vessels measuring 203,842 tons departed, of which 130 were British, burden 
38,830 tons. Of the 242 vessels bound to England with cargoes, 110 were British. 
The preference is still given to our flag, particularly in the boisterous seasons. The 
Austrian ships of the Adriatic are, however, in great favour, especially for grain 
c.irgoes. The rates of freights to England varied from 1/. 15$. to 3/. 5s. per ton, or 
from 5s. 5d . to 10s. per imperial quarter; and the highest rates prevailed during the 
last three months, offering a fair remuneration to shipowners. The average exchange 
on London was 6 30 rs. for the pound sterling. The money market was generally 
easy with limited operations; and credit is at present sound, though restricted in 
consequence of the great losses incurred in the grain trade by the Greek houses. It; is 
worthy of remark, that not one of these houses has failed, notwithstanding their severe 
trials.” rf%. 


A tribunal of commerce was established at Odessa in 1824, whose jurisdiction extends over all disputes 
connected with trade. There is no appeal from its decisions except to the Senate. There are 12 sworn 
brokers; approved and licensed by the Tribunal of Commerce, who -have deputies appointed by themselves. 
They register all transactions, and receive i per cent, from each party as commission. There Is a discount 
or loan bank, established in 1828, and marine and fire insurance societies. Most articles of provision are 
cheap ; And fish, which costs next to nothing, is excellent. Fuel, however. Is scarce and dear. 

Within the last 30 Vears, the Merino breed of sheep has been extensively introduced into the govern¬ 
ments , 0 $. Taurida, Cherson, and Ekaterinoslov ; so that there'has been not only a great iberease in the 
quantity, but also a very decided improvement in the quality, of the wool exported. 

Coni Trade .—The principal trade of Odessa is with Constantinople, Smyrna, and other towns in the 
Levant, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, MarseiUei, &c. “ It is generally stated, ,r says Mr. Jacob (Memoir an 
the Trade of the Black Sea. in the Appendix to the 8vo edition of Tracts on the Corn Trade), “ that the 
supply df Constantinople requires annually 100,000 quarters of Black Sea wheat. The Greek islands 
scarcely, on the average of years, produce sufficient wheat for their own consumption, and, in some yeans, 
^uire^arse supply, which is furnished partly from the neighbouring continent, And paftiy ffotri ‘the 

The Asiatic coasts of the Turkish Empire; especially in Anatolia, are nearly in the same predica¬ 
ment. At times, the market of Smyrna is very favourable for (he sale of the corn of Southern Russia, , 
The Islands of Midty and Qpzo produce only about half as much corn as the 120,000 JnllabUantare- 
quire. - '" w .- , •' /i 

“ th ? u ? h greatly declined from Us ancient productiveness, has still a quaniity of grain to 
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spare for the less fruitful parts of Italy, in most years ; and its wheat enters into competition with that 
of the Black Sea, in the ports of Naples, Genoa, and Leghorn. 

“ There are few years in which Tusdany grows a sufficiency of wheat* apd its chief port, Leghorn, 
being one of those in .which ships can unload their cargoes of corn, without being detained to perform 
quarantine, has been at all times a place of deposit for the wheat of the Black Sea. A market at some 
price may always be found there, ns the capitalists are disposed to purchase; relying on the uncertain . 
productiveness of some adjacent country, in which they may realise a profit at no great distance. 

“ (ienoa, like Leghorn, is a port where wheat can be unloaded within the bounds of the lazaretto. 
The country around it yields but little wheat: and, at some periods, it enjoys a trade in that article even 
as far as Sunderland. This internal demand, and the chance of advantageous re-exportation, induces 
much trade in corn. There Is said to be seldom less than 100,000 quarters in store at the two ports ot 
Genoa and Leghorn ; and at some periods, a far greater quantity. 

“ Nice, though not having the same advantageous quarantine regulations, and, consequently, not being 
a dcp6t for corn beyond its own demand, from the sterile soil that surrounds it, requires every year a large 
importation of wheat. That of Sicily and Odessa create a competition in its port; and the government 
draws a revenue, by imposing a heavy duty on both. 

“ Though the corn laws of France have kept the ports closed against the introduction of foreign corn 
for domestic use, yet it is allowed to lie bonded for re-exportation. From the frequent local and partial 
scarcities which occur on the eastern coast of Spain, at which periods wheat is allowed to be lawfully 
imported, and, it is said, from the facility of its introduction by contraband, when not legally allowed, 
Marseilles has been a great depOt for the wheat of the Black Sea. 

“ From thence, as also Horn Gibraltar, where there is generally some in store, it can easily be trans¬ 
ported to Spain, to Sardinia, to Corsica, to Tunis, to Tripoli, or wherever scarcity has created a beneficial 
market. 

“ Tiie coasts of Barbary, though often having a surplus of wheat, much of which occasionally assists to 
feed Portugal, in some seasons have been affected witn most deficient harvests. This was recently the 
case in a remarkable degree. Tripoli and Tunis experienced, in the year 1820, a harvest most miserably 
short, and were supplied from olher countries.” 

Charges on Shipping Corn. — In 1852, the expenses of delivering a quarter of wheat free on board, in¬ 
cluding commission, warehouse rent, and shipping charges, amounted to about 2*. 2 d. 

The worebouse rent of corn at Odessa is from 8 to 10 copecks per chertwert per month. M. De Hage- 
ineister supposes that Turkey and the different ports of the Mediterranean room re, at an average, an 
annual supply of 1,400,000 chetwerts, or about 1,050,000 quarters, of which 1,000,000 chetwerts, or 760,000 
quarters, are famished by Southern Russia, and principally shipped from Odessa. Wallacbia and Moldavia 
are both very fertile in corn ; and were tranquillity and good order introduced into them, and the free 
navigation of the Danube secured, Galucz and Brailoff would be two of the principal European grain 
shipping ports. (See the excellent Report of Hagemeister on the Trade of the Black Sea, pp. 96—114. 
Eng. trails.) 

Exclusive of corn, the other articles mentioned as lieing exported from Odessa, find their way to 
the different markets in the Mediterranean. Those shipped for Turkey are iron, tallow, sail-cloth, 
cordage, anchors for ships of war, butter, Ac. The exports to Italy and other European countries are 
similar. 

The Importation of all foreign articles into the Russian dominions on the Black Sea and the Sea of 
AzofT hi confined to Odessa, Theodosia or Kaffa, and Taganrog. The import trade is, however, of inferior 
importance when compared with the export trade. The principal articles are sugar and coffee, dye 
woods, wine and brandy, cotton stuffs and yarn, woollpn and silk manufactures, spices, cutlery ; oranges, 
lemons, figs, and other iruit; lemon juice, oil, tin and tin plates, dried fruits, paper, silk, specie, &c. 

Odessa, in addition to its great and rapidly increasing trade with Constantinople and 
the countries on the Mediterranean, has a considerable trade with Itedout-kal6 at the 
mouth of the Phasis, and with Trebisond and several ports on the south coast of the 
Black Sea. Georgian and Armenian merchants are already considerable purchasers at 
the Leipsic and other German fairs; and civilization is beginning to strike its roots 
throughout all the extensive countries between the Black Sea and the Caspian. It is 
probable that, at no very remote period, the Phasis will be frequented by British ships ; 
and that our merchants, without any enchantress to aid them, and depending only on 
the superior cheapness and excellence of their goods will be hospitably received in 
the ancient Colchis, and bear away a richer prize than fell to the lot of Jason and his 
compeers. 

Epochs in the Trade of the Black Sea—Depth of Water.—Difficulty of Navigation, — 
The trade of the Black or Euxine Sea was of great importance in antiquity. The shores 
of the Crimea, or Taurica Chersonesus, were settled by Milesian adventurers, who founded 
Panticapaeum and Theodosia. The exports thence to Athens were nearly the same as thost 
which are now sent from Odessa and Taganrog to Constantinople, Leghorn, &c.; viz. 
corn, timber, and naval stores, leather, wax, honey, salt fish, caviare, &c., with great num¬ 
bers of slaves, the best and most serviceable that were anywhere to be met with. The 
Athenians set a very high value upon this trade, which supplied them annually with 
about 400,000 medimni of corn ; and to preserve it they carefully cultivated the alli¬ 
ance of the Thracian princes, and kept a garrison at Sestus, on the Hellespont. — (See 
the authorities in Anacharsis's Travels, c. 55.; and in Clark's Connection of the Saxon 
and English Coins , pp. 54—64.) During the middle ages, the Genoese acquired an 
ascendancy on^this sea, and laboured with pretty considerable success to monopolise its 
trade. Their principal establishment was at Cuffa, which was the centre of a consider¬ 
able commerca. But the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453, was soon 
after followed by the conquest of Caffa, and the total exclusion of European vessels from 
the Black Sea, which became in a great measure unknown. This exclusion was main- 
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tained for about 300 years, or till it was opened to the ships of Russia by the treaty of. 
Kainard^i in 1774. The Austrians obtained a similar equality of privileges in 1784 ; 
and British, French, &c. ships were admitted by the treaty of Amiens. There were, 
however, Some restraints still kept up ; bet these have been abolished by the late treaty 
between the Turks and Russians in 1829; and, for commercial purposes at least, the 
Black Sea is now as free as the Mediterranean. 

Notwithstanding the number of English and other European ships that have visited 
this sea within the last 20 years, its geography is still very imperfectly known. A 
notion seems to have been long prevalent, that it was not only stormy, but also infested 
with numerous shoals. Polybius, indeed, contends, that, owing to the vast quantities of 
alluvial deposit brought down by the Danube and other large rivers that fall into the 
Black Sea, it was gradually filling up, and would become, at no very remote period, an 
immense morass 1 Dr. Clarke seems to have espoused the same theory. But, how 
probable soever it may appear, extremely little progress has hitherto been made towards 
the consummation described by Polybius. Instead of being shallow, the water is for 
the most part remarkably deep ; with a bottom, where soundings have been obtained, of 
gravel, sand, and shells. A strong current sets from the Black Sea, through the 
Bosphorus, or Canal of Constantinople, into the Sea of Marmara, and from the latter 
through the Dardanelles, which it requires a fresh breeze to stem. This current is 
said to be sensibly felt in the Black Sea, 10 or 12 miles from the Bosphorus; and it 
may probably carry off some of the mud brought down by the rivers. —(See To urnefart's 
Voyage du Levant, Lett. 15. 19. ; Art. 9. in No. I. of the Journal of the Geographical 
Society; MacgiWs Travelr%i Turkey, vol. i. p. 245., Sfc.) 

The navigation of the Black Sea has been represented by most modern and all ancient 
writers as exceedingly dangerous. We believe, however, that there is very little 
foundation for the greater number of the statements on this subject. It is said to be 
particularly subject to dense fogs, and to currents ; but the former are prevalent only at 
particular seasons, and the influence of the latter is not greater than in many other seas 
which are not reputed dangerous. Tourncfort, one of the best and most accurate of 
travellers, considers the navigation of the Black Sea as safe as that of the Mediterranean : 

—- “ 11 rta rien de noir, pour ainsi dire, que le nom : les vents n'y souffient pas avec plus de 
furie, et les orages ne sont gudres plus frequens quesur les autres triers .”—(Tome ii. p. 164. 
4to ed.) Dr. Clarke ( Travels , vol. ii. p. 387. 8vo ed.) affects to doubt this: but he 
assigns no grounds for his opinion ; and who would think of putting his authority in 
competition with that of Tournefort ? Indeed the accuracy of the statements of the 
latter has been fully established by the recent reports of Captain Middleton and other 
able officers who have navigated this sea. But, though without “ a hidden danger,” any 
sea would be dangerous to the Greek and Turkish pilots, by whom the Black Sea has been 
principally navigated. If the progress of navigation were to be estimated by its state 
amongst them, we should have to conclude that it had been stationary from the rera of the 
Argonauts. They seldom venture out of sight of the coasts; they have neither charts nor 
quadrants ; and hardly even know that one of the points of tlic needle turns towards the 
North !—( Tournefort, in loc . ctf.) There is not, certainly, much room for wonder at ship¬ 
wrecks being frequent among vessels so navigated. On leaving the Black Sea, the greatest 
difficulty is in making the Bosphorus. “The mountains,” says Mr. Macgill, “ are all so 
much alike, that it is difficult to determine which of them is at the entrance, until you 
are within a very few miles of the coast: then, with a fair wind, you are on a lee shore 
with a lee current; and if you make a^mistake, destruction is almost inevitable. The 
Turfts have two light-houses at the entrance ; but unless you see them before sunset, 
they are of little use : in the forests, on its borders, great quantites of charcoal are made, 
and the lights from it bewilder, and often mislead, the unhappy mariner.” — (i. 245.) 

Prom the.vast quantity of fresh water poured into the Black Sea, the saline particles 
are so much diluted, that, with a slight frost, the surface becomes covered with ice; 
hence, during a great part of the year, hardly any navigation is attempted. The vessels 
that resort to Odessa seldom arrive at that port before the latter end of May ; and those 
whose cargoes are not completed before the end of October, more frequently wait the re¬ 
turn of spring, than adventure to encounter the dangers of an autumnal or winter voyage. 

At Taganrog the frost commences earlier, and continues longer, than at Odessa; so 
that there are scarcely more than 4 or 5 months In the year, during vfrhich the Sea of 
Azoff pan be safely navigated. 

OIL (Fr. IIuih; Ger. Oel s It. Olie ; Lat. Oleum s Rus. Mash; Sp. Accite). The 
term ail is applied to designate a number of unctuous liquors, which, when dropped 
upon paper, sink into it and make it seem semi-transparent, or give it wlrnt is called 
a greasy stain. ^ These bodies arc very numerous, and have been in common use from 
time immemorial. Chemists have divided them into two classes ; namely, volatile and 
fixed oils. We borrow from Dr. Thomas Thomson the following statement with re¬ 
spect to these bodies: — 
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1 . Volatiib Oils, called also essential oUe, are distinguished by the following properties: — 1 . Liquid, 
often almost as liquid as Water, sometimes viscid j 2. Very combustible; 3; An acrid taste and a strong 
. fragrant odour; 4. Volatilised at a temperature not higher than 212°; 5. Soluble in alcohol, and imper¬ 
fectly in water • 6. Evaporate without leaving any stain on paper. 

By this last test it is easy to discover whether they have been adulterated with any of the fixed oils. 
Let a drop of the volatile oil fall upon a sheet of writing paper, and then apply a gentle heat to it; if it 
. evaporates without leaving any stain upon the paper, the oil is pure ; but it it leaves a stain upon the 
paper, it has been contaminated with some fixed oil or other. 

Volatile oils are almost all obtained from vegetables, and they exist in every part of plants, — the root 
the bark, the wood, the leaves, the flower, and even the fruit; though they are never found In the sub¬ 
stance Of the cotyledons; whereas the fixed oils, on the contrary, are almost always contained in these 
bodies. 

When the volatile oils are contained In great abundance in plants, they are sometimes obtained by 
simple expression. This is the case with oil of oranges, of lemons and bergamotte; but In general they 
can only be obtained by distillation. The part of the plant containing the oil is put into a still with a 
quantity of water, which is distilled off 1 by the application of a moderate heat. The oil comes over along 
with the water, and swims upon Its surface in the receiver. By this process are obtaiued tho oil of 
peppermint, thyme, lavender, and a great many others, which are prepared and employed by the per¬ 
fumer: others are procured by the distillation of resinous bodies. This is the case in particular with oil 
of turpentine, which is obtained by distilling a kind of resinous Juice, culled turpentine, that exudes from 
the juniper. 

Volatilo oils are exceedingly numerous. They have been long known ; but as their use in chemistry is 
but limited, they have not, hitherto, been subjected to an accurate chemical investigation. They differ 
greatly in their properties from each other ; but it is impossible at present to give a detailed account of 
each. 

1. The greater number of volatile oils are liquid { many, indeed, are as*limpid as water, and have 
none of that appearance which wo usually consider oily. This is tho case with the following ; namely, 
oil of turpentine, oranges, lemons, bergamotte, roses. ~ Others have tho oily viscidity. It varies in them 
In all degrees. This is the case with the oils of mace, cardamom, sassafras, cloves, cinnamon.*—Others 
have the property of becoming solid. This is the case with the oils of parsley, fennel, aniseed, balm — 
Others crystalise by slow evaporation. This is the case with oil of tiiyr^. peppermint, marjoram— The 
oil of nutmegs has usually the consistence of butter. This is the cas^Rso with the oils of hops and of 
pepper: 

2. The colour of tho volatile oils is as various as their other properties. A great number are limpid and 
colourless ; as oil of turpentine, lavender, rosemary, savinc, aniseed: some are yellow; as spike, berga¬ 
motte : some are brown ; as thyme, savory, wormwood : others blue ; as camomile, motherwort: others 
green ; as milfoil, pepper, hops, parsley, wormwood, cajeput, juniper, sage, valerian : others, though at 
first colourless, become yellow or brown by age ; as cloves, cinnamon, sassafras. 

3. Tho odours are so various as to defy all description. It is sufficient to say, that all the fragrance of 
the vegetable kingdom resides in volatilo oils. Their taste is acrid, hot, and exceedingly unpleasant. 

4. Their specific gravity varies very considerably, not only in different oils, but even in tho same oil 
in different circumstances. 

When the volatile oils are heated in the open air, they evaporate readily, and without alteration diffuse 
their peculiar odours all around ; but there is a considerable difference between the different oils in this 
respect. When distilled in close vessels, they do not so readily assume the form of vapour. Hence they 
lose their odour, become darker in colour, and are partly decomposed. Oils do not seem very susceptible 
of assuming the gaseous form, unless some other substance, as water, be present. 

II. Fixkd Oils are distinguished by the following characters1. Liquid, or easily become so when 
exposed to a gentle heat; 2. An unctuous feel; 3- Very combustible ; 4. A mild taste ; 6. -Boiling point 
not under GOO 0 ; G. Insoluble in water, and nearly so in alcohol; 7- Leave a greasy stain upon paper. 

These oils, which are called fat or expressed oils, aro numerous, and are obtained partly from animals 
and partly from vegetables, by simple expression. As instances, may be mentioned whale oil or train oil 
obtained from the blubber of the whale and from cod: olive oil, obtained from the fruit of the olive ; 
linseed oil and almond oil, obtained from linseed and almond kernels. Fixed oils may also be extracted 
from poppy seedsjhemp seeds, beech mast, and many other vegetable substances. 

• All these oils difrlr from each other in several particulars, but have also many particulars in common. 

1. Fixed oil is usually a liquid with a certain degree of viscidity, adhering to the sides of the glass 
vpsscIb in which it is contained, and forming streaks. It is never perfectly transparent ; lias always a 
certain degree of colour, most usually yellowish or greenish ; its taste is sweet, or nearly insipid. When 
fresh it has little or no smell. 

There exist also in the vegetable kingdom a considerable number of bodies which, at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere, are solid, and have hitherto been considered as fixed oils. Palm oil may 
be mentioned as an example. The various substances used in India and Africa as substitutes for butter, 
and as unguents, may likewise be mentioned. 

2, Ail the fixed oils hitherto examined are lighter than water : but they differ greatly from one another 
in specific gravity. The same difference is observable in different samples of the same oil. 

Fixed oil, when in the state of vapour, takes fire on tfte approach of an ignited body, and burns with 
a yellowish white flame. It is upon this principle that candles and lamps burn. The tallow or oil is 
first converted into a state of vapour in the wick; it then takes fire, and supplies a sufficient quantity of 
heat to convert more oil into vapour; and this process gbes on while any oil remains. The wick is 
necessary to present a sufficiently small quantity of oil at once for the heat to act upon. If the heat were 

f ;roat enough to keep the whole oil at a temperature of 000°, no wick would be necessary, as is obvious 
rum oil catching fire spontaneously when it has been raised to that temperature. When oil is used in 
this manner, either in she open air or In contact with ojy gen gas, the only new products obtained are 
water and carbonic acid. 

The drying oils are used as the vehicle of paints and varnishes. Linseed, nut, poppy, and hemp-seed 
oils belong to this class. These oils in their natural state possess the property of drying oils, but imper¬ 
fectly. To prepare them for the use of the painter and varnish maker, they are boiled for some time in 
an iron pot, and sometimes burnt till they become viscid. When they burn for sometime, their unctiqus 
quality is much more completely destroyed than by any method that has been practised. Hence it is 
lollowed frequently in preparing the drying oils for varnishes, and always for printers’ ink, which requires 
to be l as free as possible from all unctuosity. 

Nut oil has been found preferable to all other oils for printers’ ink ; though the dark colour which 
it acquires during boiling renders it not so proper for red ink as for black. Linseed oil is odn side red as 
next after but oil in this respect. Other oils cannot be employed, because they cannot be sufficiently 
freed from their upctuoslty. Ink made with them would be apt to come off and smear tip* paper while 
In the hands of the bookbinder, or even to spread beyond the matk of the types and slain the paper 
yellow. < 

Th«f principal oils, In a commercial point of view, with the exception of ground-nut oil (Sec Nuts, 
Guouwd) are enumerated in the following statement. 
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Account of the Quantities of the different Varieties of Oil Imported into and re-exported from the 
U. Kingdom In 1852. 


Articles. 

Import* within 
the Year. 

.Re-Exports 
within the Year. 

Articles. 

Oil, cantor - . cwt. 

cocoa nut . — 

lard . . value 

olivo - - tuns 

palm - - cwt. 

rock - - _ 

Oil of seed, viz. — 

linseed - - tuns 

rape-Oed - _ 

not otherwise de¬ 
scribed - — 

30,328 0 8 
101,863 1 14 

£280 

8,898 1 38 

1 523,812 2 8 
* 33 0 1« 

100 2 36 
7,659 1 1 

1,465 1 4 

7,403 0 18 
74,7.50 3 15 
£260 

696 3 0 

1 111,654 1 20 

85 2 19 
76 3 14 

45 1 6 

Oil, train, viz., sper¬ 
maceti - — 

train or blubber, 
not spermaceti - — 
walnut • * cwt. 

viz., animal oil, 
raw, not other¬ 
wise described . — 
not otherwise de¬ 
scribed - value 

seed cake • tons ! 


Import* within I H«-Exports 
the Year, {within the Year. 


5,518 
14,499 S 


1,533 3 26j 
£11,386 6 


35 1 
2,737 1 57l 


Prices of the different Varieties of Oil in the London Market in November, 1853. 


I.uooa 

[Gallipoli 
Spanish 
Linseed 
Rape, pale 
lirown 
ICod 


. 4 chest* j 
tun of 252 galls. 
- cwt. 


£ t. d. £ 

1 0 0 to l 

6 10 O - 7 
SS 0 O 
no 0 o - 63 
9 6—11 


2 2 0 
1 U 6 


Seal, pale 

Ditto, brown, yellow, <Xct:. 

Sperm 

IIeiul matter 

Whale, Greenland - 

Southern 

p<xoa mi - - 


38 0 0 to 59 O 0 

34 O 0 - 30 O 

■St 10 0 — 80 10 

92 0 O 

34 0 0 — 33 0 0 

[38 0 0 — 40 C 

2 5 9— 2 7 

117 fi - 2 1 


OLIBANUM (Fr. Encens; Gcr. Weiranch• It. Olibano; Arab. Looban ), a gum- 
resin, the produce of a large tree ( Libanus thurifera) growing in Arabia and India. It 
is imported in chests containing each about 1 cwt., from the Levant and India; the 
best comes from the fornffer, and is the produce of Arabia. Good olihanum is in 
semi-transparent tears, of a pink colour, brittle, and adhesive when warm; when burnt, 
the odour is very agreeable; its taste is bitterish, and somewhat pungent and aromatic ; 
it flames for a long time with a steady clear light, which is not easily extinguished, 
leaving behind a black (not, as has been said, a whitish) ash. Olihanum is the fi auk- 
incense (thus) of the ancients; and was extensively used by them in sacrifices. — ( P/in. 
Hist. Nat. lib. xii. c. 14.) It has also been used in the ceremonies of the Greek and 
Roman churches.—( Ainslies Mat. Indica ; Thomsons Chemistry; Kippingii Antiq. Horn. 
lib. i. c. 11.) 

OL1VE, OLIVES (Ger. Oliven ; Fr. Olives ; It. Ulive t Olive ; Sp. Aceitunas ; Port. 
Azeitonas ; I,at. Olives'), a fruit'yielding a large quantity of oil, the produce of the Olea y 
or olive tree. The wild olive is indigenous to Syria, Greece, and Africa, on the lower 
slopes of Mount Atlas. The cultivated species grows spontaneously in Syria, and is 
easily reared in Spain, Italy, and the south of France. It has even been raised 
in the open air in I'.ngland, hut its fruit is said not to have ripened. The fruit is a 
smooth oval plum, about $ of* an inch in length, and £ an inch in diameter; of a deep 
violet colour when ripe, whitish and fleshy within, hitter and nauseous, hut replete with 
a bland oil; covering an oblong, pointed, rough nut. Olives intended for preservatioh 
arc gathered before they are ripe. In pickling, the object is to remove their bitterness, 
and to preserve them green, by impregnating them with a brine of aromatised sea salt; 
for this purpose various methods are employed. The wood of the olive tree is beau¬ 
tifully veined, and has an agreeable smell. It is in great esteem with cabinet-makers, 
on account of the fine polish of which it is susceptible. 

OLIVE OIL (Ger. Baumol; Fr. Huile d'olives ; It. Olio cTvliva; Sp. Acqife de 
aceitunas; Lat. Oleum olivarum). The olive tree is principally cultivated for the sake 
of its oil. This is an insipid, inodorous, pale greenish yellow coloured, viscid fluid, 
unctuous to the feel, inflammable, incapable of combining with water, and nearly inso¬ 
luble in alcohol. It is the lightest of all the fixed oils; and is largely used, particularly 
in Greece, Italy, Spain, and France, as an article of food, and in medicine, and the arts. 

It is also very extensively used in this country, particularly in the woollen manufacture. 

The ripe fruit is gathered in November, and immediately bruised in a mill, the stones 
of which are set so wide as not to crush the kernel. The pulp is then subjected to the 
press iu hags made of rushes; and by means of a gentle pressure, the best, or virgin 
oil, flows first; a second, and afterwards a third, quality of oil is obtained by moisten¬ 
ing the residuum, breaking the kernels, &c., and increasing the pressure. When the 
fruit is not sufficiently ripe, the recent oil has a bitterish taste; and when too ripe, it is 
fatty. After the oil has been drawn.it deposits a white, fibrous, and albuminous matter ; 
but when this deposition lias taken place, if it be put into clean glass flasks, it undergoes 
no further alteration ; the common oil cannot, however, he preserved in casks above 
1| or 2 years. It is sometimes adulterated by the admixture of poppy oil. — ( Thom¬ 
son's Dispensatory .) 

The best olive oil is said to be made in the vicinity of Aix, In France That which is brought from 
Leghorn, > n chests containing 30 bottle*, or 4 English gallons, is also very superior-: it is known in our 
maikets by t h “ , " 1 i* n««a wwwn-r..*» «..u - * ■ - * ■ 


y the name of Florence oil, and is used mostly for culinary purposes: Olive oil is the nrincinal 
article of export from the kingdom of Napies. _ (See Naples.) Apulia and Calabria are the provinces 
1 L . is 


most celebrated for its production. The Apulian is the best, and I 
facturers, whom it is extensively used. Bydar the largest portion 


-are the provinces 

preferred Jiy the Woollen manu- 
of the olive oil, brought to England 


is in general imported from Italy ; principally from Gallipoli, on the east coast of the Gulph of Taranto 
(which see), whence it is commonly known by the name of Gallipoli oil. But besides ltalv 
Turkey, the Ionian Islands, Ac. send us large quantises. * ** 1 *» 
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The duty on olive oil was for ft lengthened period most exorbitant. In 1834 it was fixed at 1W. 10s. 
a tun if imported in a Neapolitan, and 8/. 8s. if imported in a British or other vessel. But as olive oil 
is of essential importance in the arts, being extensively used in the manufacture of woollens, in the pre¬ 
paration of the treat species of soaps and other departments of industry* this duty was much and justly 
objected to. In consequence it was reduced, in 1841, to 41. 4s a tun if imported directly and not in a 
Neapolitan ship, and in 1842, the duty was farther reduced to 21. and 41. a ton according to the vessels in 
which it was imported. “ At present/’ therefore, We observed in 1843, “ the amount of the duty cannot 
be justly objected to, butthe differential principle on which it has been and Is imposed, is most objection¬ 
able. It imitates and (in so far as copying can do) justifies the worst part of the commercial policy of the 
Neapolitan government, and prompts them to keep up high discriminating duties on articles im¬ 
ported into Naples and Sicily in British ships. So Wretched an attempt at retaliation is quite unworthy 
of an enlightened nation, and deserves to be universally scouted. It is, in fact, injurious only to 
ourselves. 

We are glad to have to state that the justice of tills reasoning has been admitted ; and that the duty 
on olive oil has been repealed, and its importation freely permitted, whether in British, Neapolitan, or 
other ships. We subjoin 

An Account of the Quantities of Olive Oil imported into the U. Kingdom during each of the 3 Years 
ending with 1852 ; specifying the Countries from which imported. 


Countries from which imported. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Countries from which imported. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Prance 

I’ortug.il 

T»»' 

(iiliuilt.tr 

It.dv - - - 

Malta 

tom,in Glands 

Tuns. 

1,030 

V 

' 15 

i 13,716 
2,168 
1,157 

Tun r. 

7 

<37 

8,fi7< 

1,8111 

74/ 

Tims. 

903 

820 

33s 

13 

5,17s 

1,342 

TurVish dominions, exclusive of 
Syria ami Palestine 

Sytlaaml l’alesttne 

,V| oroc< o - - 

Other parts - 

Total imports - 

Tuns. 

1,78'' 

10* 

15' 

li 

Tuns. 

iu 

3>- 

37 

2 

2' 

Tuns. 

12 

23! 

49 

20,781 

11,503 

8,898 


It is M i cn from the above account that there has recently been a very ^eat reduction in the imports ot 
olivr oil But this deficiency has been made up by an incieaBed importation of palm oil, cocoa-nut oil, 
add other oils. 


Oil Trade of Naples _The oils of the kingdom of Naples are produced in Apulia, from Bari to its 

southern extremity, the Capo di Leuca ; a district comprising the territories which export from Gallipoli 
and Taranto ; and in Calabria from ltossano, on the Guild) of Taranto, across to fiioja. The whole coast 
from Gioja as far as Gaeta is covered with olive trees. They are also abundant in the Abruzzi and tho 
Terra di Lavoro; but Apulia and Calabiia furnish by far the greatest quantity of oil. 

The principal magazines, or caricaluri, for oil, are at Gallipoli and Gioja. 

Gallipoli supplies England, Holland, the north of Europe, and, iu short, all those countries that require 
the most perfectly purified oil. It is clarified to tho highest degree, by merely keeping it in cisterns 
hollowed out of the rock oil which the town is built. The voyages it has to perform being long, it is 
put into casks so well constructed, that it frequently arrives at Petersburg in the heat of summer, with¬ 
out the least waste or leakage,— an advantage attributed to the seasoning of the staves, which, before they 
are nut together, are well soaked in sea water. 

We borrow the following details with respect to the preparation of oil at Gallipoli, from a very interest¬ 
ing paper, communicated by an English gentleman who had resided in the town, in the volume entitled 
Vegetable Substances Materials of Manufactures, published by the Society for the Diffusion of useful 
Knowledge. 

“ The rock on which the town is built is easily excavated ; and in caverns thus constructed oil clarifies 
sooner, and keeps without rancidity much longer, than in any other place. Hence numerous oil-houses 
are established at Gallipoli, and a very considerable portion ot the rock is cut into cisterns. A Gallipolitan 
oil warehouse generally occupies the ground floor of a dwelling-house, and has a low arched roof. Some 
are more extensive, but on au average they are about HO feet squat e. In the stone floor you see 4, 0, or 
more holes, which are circular, about 2 feet in diameter, and like tho mouths of wells. Eacli of these 
holes gives access to a sepaiate cistern beneath your feet; and when the oil is poured into them care is 
taken not to mix different qualities, or oils at different stages, in the same reservoir. One cistern is sot 
apart for oglio tnosto, or oil that is not clarified, another for pure oil of the season, another for old oil, &c. 
I have seen oil that had thus been preserved for 7 yeais in a perfect state, or, as the Gallipoli merchants 
have it , chiaro, gtttlto, e lampante ,— words which, during some months, I have heard at least 100 times 
a day. I also many times verified the fact: the tnosto, or oil in its turbid state, which arrived almost as 
black and thick as pitch, soon became bright and yellow In these excellent reservoirs, without any help 
fr >m man. 

“ All the oil, whatever may be its quality, is brought to the magazine in sheep or goat skins, which are 
generally carried on mules —there being but few strode rotabile, or roads fit for wheeled can iages, in thesu 
parts. In a good year, and at the proper season, I have counted, in the course of an afternoon's ricle, as 
many as 100 mules returning from Gallipoli, where they hud been to deposit tlielr unctuous burdens, to 
different towns and villages in the Terra d’Otranto, or tne more distant province of Bari. The quantity 
of oil required may be conceived, when I state, that at one time (in the year I8IG) 1 saw 9 English, 8 
American, 2 French, and 6 Genoese vessels, (not to mention some smalt craft from the Adriatic,) all 
waiting in the port of Gallipoli for entire or paitial cargoes of it. When the oil Is to be shipped, it is 
drawn off the.,cistern into uteri, or skins, and so carried on men’s shoulders down to a small house on the 
sea shore. In that house there is a large opon basin, capable of containing a given quantity, and of 
measuring the oil; and into that the porters empty their skins as they arrive. A tube communicates from 
the basin to a large cock at the outside of the house. When the basin is full, well-made casks, of various 
sizes for the convenience of stowage, are placed under the cock, which is then turned, and tho casks are 
filled. As the casks are closed up by the cooper, the porters roll them down to the brink of the seu, where 
the sailors secure several of them together with a rope, and taking the end of the cord into the boat, they 
row off to the vessel, towing the oil casks through the water after them. 

“ I first became acquainted with the Gallipolitans shortly after the fall of Napoleon, whose system, 
whatever good parts of it may have done in the rest of Italy, was certainly most ruinous to the provinces 
of Lecce and Bari. Unable to export, or find any market for their produce, the proprietors in many 
parts of those provinces let the olives lie and rot upon the ground. For some years, indeed, the price of 
oiUcarcely paid the cost of its preparation, to say nothing of transport and other necessary expenses. 
During the Continental system, the best'chtaro, giallo, e larnpante oil was 60 ld at Gallipoli for 8 Nea¬ 
politan ducats tile salma ; in 1816 and 1817, It found a ready market at from 60 to 70 ducats per salma l 

“ Those who, during the evil time, had penetration enough to foresee better days, and that a system 
opposed to the general commercial prosperity of Europe could not last; and who had, at the same time, 
money enougli for such objects; by annually making their oil as usual, and buying up the oil of others at 
tlie low current prices of the day, realised enormous profits when peace thiew open the poit of Gallipoli, 
and ships of all nations flocked thither as before. 

** The olives of wl\ich tho Gallipoli oil is made, are never gathered, but allowed to drop in tlielr ma- 
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turlty from the tree on tho ground, where they are picked up chiefly by women and children, and carried 
to the mill. 

“ The machinery employed hi oxpressing the oil is of the rudest kind, and, no doubt, numerous im¬ 
provements might be introduced, not only into this branch, but into that of cultivating the olive tree. 
The peasantry, however, and, in the kingdom of Naples, those who stand higher in the scale of fortune 
and rank, are too often but boors in intellect, are obstinate in their attachment to old practices, and are 
apt, when any of these are reprehended, to stop discussion by saving —Facao come faceva la buon' anirna 
di mio padre, e cio basta. (I do as my father of blessed memory did before me, and that’s enough.) 

“ The poor people of the country make culinary uses of the same oil that is exported, and which in 
England is only used in manufactures, or burnt in lamps; but in the houses of the gentry I have often 
tasted oil prepared with more care, which was truly delicious, bding equal to that of Sorrento, Vico, and 
Massa, or even to the best oils of Tuscany or Provence.”—(Pp. 200—204.) 

The oil received into the cisterns in Gallipoli, cither belongs to the proprietor who buys it of the planter, 
oris received in deposit on account of some other party who gets a receipt (higlietto di tnaxazzmo) 
specifying the quantity of the oil received on his account, its quality. Sic. Depositors pay at the rale of 
20 grani a-year for every salma of oil to the party holding it in deposit, and who is bound to account for it. 

The caricatori of Bari and Monopoli furnish oils for the consumption ol Upper Italy and Germany, 
through the medium of Venice and Trieste. They also draw supplies from Brindisi and Otranto. 

The caricatori of Taranto, of Eastern Calabria or Rctromarina, arid of Western Calabria, the principal 
of which is Gioja, furnish supplies for Marseilles, &c. But the caricatori now mentioned, having no con¬ 
veniences for clarification, produce only the thick oils used for soap-making. 

The oils of Sicily, like those of Tunis, are too thin to be used singly in the making of soap ; and being 
used only for mixing, are less valuable than most others. 

At present (1843) a full cron of oil in the province of Terra d’Otranto is supposed to yield about 
300,000 anime,* or 41,666 tuni. To facilitate transact ions, orders or cedulcs are circulated, representing 
quantities of oil deposited in the provincial caricatori. These orders are negotiable, like bills of exchange*, 
and are indorsed by the intermediate holder, who receives their value in cash, without, however, be¬ 
coming liable for their due satisfaction. The only responsible parties are the drawer and drawee. 
The latter is obliged to deliver the oil at sight of the order, or t<» hold it, at the bearer’s disposal, till the 
10th of November for the caricatori of Apulia, and till the 31st of December for those of Calabiia. If tho 
contract be for time, that is, frdm one year to another, the oil is usually placed at the purchaser’s com¬ 
mand on the 1st of March. Purchases for time arc effected by means of a contract, wherein the vendor 
undertakes to deliver the oil by the end of January, on receiving payment of the money ; hut the oil, as 
observed above, is not really at the purchaser’s disposal before the beginning of March. Hence, in time 
bargains, the payment of the money precedes the delivery of the oil more than a month : scarce an instance 
is on record of an ongagemeut of this sort having been broken, and the order is as readily negotiable as 
any other security. 

In purchases of oil at command, payment likewise precedes the delivery of the article ; but in this case 
the advance is confined to the 5 days necessary to transmit the order to the caricatorc where the oil is 
kept for delivery. 

The oil remains in the caricatore under the care and responsibility of the vendor, to be delivered on 
dernaud to the hearer of the order, free of all costs and charges whatever for the first year ; but for every 

successive year Iroin 25 to 30 grains per salma are charged for keeping, and for renewal of warranty_ 

(We are indebted for these details to a very valuable Report by Mr. Steel, vice-consul at Gallipoli, 
and to a brochure of M. Millenet, entitled Coup d'iEU stir le Hoy a u me dc Naples. Naples, 1832.) 

OMNIUM, a term used at the Stock Exchange, to express the aggregate value of 
the dilferent stocks in which a loan is now usually funded. 


'rims. In the loan of 30,000,000/. contracted for in June, 1815, the omnium consisted of 130/. 3 per cent, 
reduced annuities, 44 1. 3 per cent, consols, ami 10/. 4 per cent, annuities, for eacli 100/. subscribed. 

The loan was contracted for on the 14th of June, when the prices of the above stocks were—3 per cent, 
reduced, 54 ; 3 per cent, consols, 55 ; 4 per cents., 70; hence the parcels of stock given for 100/. advanced, 
were worth — 

£. s. d. 

130/. reduced, at 54 - -> - - - 70 4 0 

44/. consols, at 55 - - - - . - 24 4 0 

10/. 4 per cents., at 70 - - - - -700 


Together .... l()l 8 0 

which would be the value of tho omnium, or 1/. 8s. per cent, premium, independently of any discount for 
prompt payment. 


ONION (Gc*r. Zwiebel; Fr. Oignon ; It. Cipolla ; Sp. Cebolla ; Rus. I.ule), a well 
known bulbous plant (Allium Cepa Linn.) cultivated all over Europe for culinary pur¬ 
poses. The Strasburg, Spanish, and Portuguese varieties are the most esteemed. 

ONYX (Ger. Onyx; Fr. Onix , Onice; Sp. Onique; Eat. Onyx'), " Any stone 
exhibiting layers of 2 or more colours strongly contrasted is called an onyx ; as banded 
jasper, chalcedony, &e., but more particularly tho latter, when it is marked with wdiite, 
and stratified with opaque and translucent lines. But the Oriental onyx is considered 
a substance consisting of 2 or more layers or bands of distinct and dilferent colours. A 
sard, or sardoine, having a layer of white upon it, would be called an onyx ; and according 
to the number of layers it would be distinguished as an onyx with 3 or more bands. 
Some of the antique engravings are upon onyxes of 4 bands.**— Maine's Treatise on 
Diamonds , §*c.) 

OPAL (Ger. Opal ; Fr. Opale; It. Opdlo; Sp. Opalo , Piedra iris ; Port. Opala; 
Lat. Opalus ), a ston$, of which there are several varieties, found in dilferent parts of 
Europe, particularly in Hungary, and in the East Indies, Sec. When first dug out of 
the earth it is soft, but it hardens and diminishes in bulk by exposure to the air. The 
opal is always amorphtJus; fracture conchoidal; commonly somewhat transparent. 
Hardness varies considerably. Specific gravity from I *958 to 2*54. The lowness of its 
specific gravity in some cases is to be ascribed to accidental cavities which the stone con¬ 
tains. These are sometimes filled with drops of water. Some specimens of opal have 
the property of emitting various coloured rays, with a particular eftulgcncy, when placed 
between the eye and the light. The opals which possess this property are distinguished 
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by lapidaries by the epithet Oriental ; and often, by mineralogists, by the epithet nobilis. 
This property rendered the stone much esteemed by the ancients. — ( Thomsons Che¬ 
mistry ; see also Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvii. c. 6., where there are some very curious 
details as to this stone.) 

Mr. Mawo gives the following statement with respect to the precious opal, or opal nobilis: —“ The 
colour of the opal is white or pearl grey, and when held between tne eye and the light is pale red, or wine 
yellow, with a milky translucency. By reflected light it exhibits, as its position is varied, elegant and 
most beautiful iridescent colours, particularly emerald green, golden yellow, flame and fire red, violet, 
purple, and celestial blue, so beautifully blended, and so fascinating, as to captivate the adfhirer. When 
the colour is arranged in small spangles, it takes the name of the harlequin opal. Sometimes it exhibits 
only 1 of the above colours, and of these the most esteemed are the vivid emerald green aiul the orange 
yellow. When the stone possesses the latter of these colours, it is called the golden opal. 

“ The precious opal is not quite so hard as rock crystal: it is-freqtiently full of flaws, which greatly con¬ 
tributes to its beauty, as the vivid iridescent colours which it displays are occasioned by the reflection 
and refraction of light, which is decomposed at these fissures. It is never cut in facets, but always hemi¬ 
spherical. It is generally small, rarely so large as an almond or hazel nut, though I have seen some 
specimens the size of a small walnut, for which several hundred pounds were demanded. At present, a 
pretty opal may he bought at from 1 to 3 or 5 guineas, sufficiently large for a pin or ring stone. It requires 
great care and judgment in the cutting, as it is fragile and easily spoiled. 

“ The opal, in ull ages, has been highly esteemed: the history of tho Itoman senator, who preferred 
death rather than give up his opal ring to the Emperor Kero, is familiar to every ono. Among the Eastern 
nations, tiie opal ranks higher than In Europe. 

“ A spurious substance is sometimes sold l'orblaok and green opal, and often set in jewellery ; it occurs 
of the size of a small altnond, hut more commonly not larger than a lentil or pea. This precious gem is 
nothing more than the cartilage of the hinge of a large shell. (Hass, and even scoria, having an iridescent 
appearance, have also often been sold for opal.”— ( Treatise on Diamonds , $c. 2d ed. pp. 123—123.) 

OPIUM (Ger. Mohnsnft; Fr. Opium ; It. Oppio ; Sp. and Port. Opto; Eat. Opium; 
Arab. Ufyoonj Hind. Ufeem; Turk. Madjoon), the concrete juice of the white poppy 
(Pupaver somniferion), which is most probably a native of Asia, though now found grow¬ 
ing wild in tho southern parts of Europe, and even in England. Opium is chiefly pre¬ 
pared in India, Turkey, and Persia; but the white poppy is extensively cultivated in 
France, and other parts of Europe, on account of its capsules, and of the useful bland 
oil obtained from its seeds. It has also been cultivated, and opium made, in England: 
but there is very little probability of its ever being raised here to any considerable 
extent. 

The poppy is an annual plant, with a stalk rising to the height of 3 or 4 feet; its 
leaves resemble those of the lettuce, and its flower has the appearance of a tulip. When 
at its full growth, an incision is made in the top of the plant, from which there issues 
a white milky juice, which soon hardens, and is scraped off the plants, and wrought into 
cakes. In India, these are covered with the petals of the plant to prevent their sticking 
together, and in this situation are dried, and packed in chests lined with hides and covered 
with gunny, each containing 40 cakes, and weighing 2 maunds or 149| lbs. ; they are 
exported in this state to the places where the opium is consumed. Turkey opium is 
in flat pieces, covered with leaves, and the reddish capsules of some species of rumex; 
which is considered an indication of its goodness, as the inferior kinds have none of these 
capsules adhering to them. 

According to Dr. A. T. Thomson, Turkey opium has a peculiar, strong, heavy, nar¬ 
cotic odour, and a bitter taste, accompanied by a sensation of acrid heat, or biting on 
the tongue and lips, if it be well chewed. Its colour when good is a reddish brown, or 
fawn colour ; its texture compact and uniform. Its specific gravity is 1 -336. When 
soft, it is tenacious ; but when long exposed to the air, it becomes hard, breaks with a 
uniform shining fracture, is pulverulent, and affords a yellowish brown powder. 

East Indian opium has a strong empyreumatic smell; but not much of the peculiar 
narcotic, heavy odour of the Turkey opium ; the taste is more bitter, and equally 
nauseous, but it has less acrimony. It agrees with the Turkey opium in other sensible 
qualities, except that its colour is blacker, and its texture less plastic, although it is as 
tenacious. Good Turkey opium has been found to yield nearly 3 times the quantity of 
morphia , or of the peculiar principle of the drug, that is yielded by East Indian opium. 

Opium is regarded as bad, when it is very soft, greasy, light, friable, of an in¬ 
tensely black colour, or mixed with many impurities. A weak or empyreumatic odour, 
a slightly bitter or acrid, or a sweetish taste, or the power of marking a brown or black 
continuous streak when drawn across paper, are all symptoms of inferior opium.— 
( Dispensatory .) - 

The raising of opium is a very hazardous business ; the poppy being a delicate plant, 
peculiarly liable to injury from insects, wind, hail, or unseasonable rain. The produce 
seldom agrees with the true average, but commonly runs in extremes; while one culti¬ 
vator is disappointed, another reaps immense gain ; one season docs not pay the labour 
of the culture; another, peculiarly fortunate, enriches all the cultivators. This circum¬ 
stance is well suited to allure man, ever confident of good fortune.—( Colebruoke's 
Husbandry of Bengal , p. 119.) 

In England, opium is little used, except as a medicine. During the 3 years ending 
with 1842, the quantity entered for home consumption amounted, at an average, to 
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44.683 lbs. a year. The principal part of our supply is brought from Turkey. Opium 
from the latter was worth, in the London market, in June 1843, from 8*- to 8s. 6d. per 
lb. - 

Consumption and Trade of Opium in China. — Opium is pretty extensively used, both 
as a masticatory and in smoking, in Turkey and India; but its great consumption is 
in China and the surrounding countries, where the habit of smoking it has become 
almost universal. The Chinese boil or seethe the crude opium; and by this process the 
impurities, resinous and gummy matter* are separated, and the remaining extract only 
is reserved for use. Thus prepared, the drug loses its ordinary strong and offensive 
aromatic odour, and has even a fragrant and agreeable perfume. A small ball of it, 
inserted in a large wooden pipe with some combustible matter, is lighted, and the 
amateur proceeds to inhale four or five whiffs, when he lies down and resigns himself 
to his dreams, which are said to have no inconsiderable resemblance to the sensations 
produced by inhaling the oxide of azote. Those who do not carry the indulgence to 
excess, do not, it is said, experience any bad effects from it 

Nine tenths of the supplies of opium for the consumption of China have always been 
derived from India, a comparatively small quantity only being derived from Turkey. 
The trade has always been contraband, the introduction of the drug having been pro¬ 
hibited by the Chinese government. Until about 1810 the trade had not attracted 
much attention, or become of any very great importance, but it has since been very 
greatly extended, and has been since 1828 of first-rate consequence. The trade was at 
first carried on at Whampoa, about 15 miles below Canton ; next at Macao, whence 
it was driven by the exactions of the Portuguese; and thereafter in the bay of Lintin. 
Here the opium is kept on board ships, commonly called receiving ships, of which 
there are often To or 12 lying together at anchor. I3ut latterly the trade has been 
carried on all along the south-east coast of China, by means of a species of fast sailing 
vessels called “clippers,” built expressly for the trade and strongly armed. The sales are 
mostly effected by the English and American agents in Canton, who give orders for 
the delivery of the opium ; which, on producing the order, is handed over to the Chinese 
smuggler, who comes alongside at night to receive it. Frequently, however, the 
smuggler purchases the opium on his own account, paying for it on the spot in silver ; 
it being a rule of the trade, never departed from, to receive the money before the drug 
is delivered. „ 

During the first 10 years of the present century, the exports of opium from India 
to China averaged about 2,500 chests, of 149^ lbs. each. But after the introduction 
of Malwa opium into the markets of Bombay and Calcutta, the exports began rapidly 
to increase. We subjoin 

An Account of the Quantities and Trices (excluding Fractions) of the different Species of Fast India 
Opiiimi, imported into China from the Season 1816-1817, down to Season 1837-1838, when the Trade 
was interrupted. 


Seasons. 

l’atna and Benares. 

Malwa. 

‘ Total. 

From April 1st 

Number of 

Price per 

Valne in 

Number of 

Price per 

Value In 

Numl>er of 

Value In 

to March 31st. 

Chests. 

Chest. 

DollarH, 

Chests. 

Chest. 

Dollars. 

Chests. 

Dollars. 

1816-17 

2,670 

1,200 

3,132,000 

600 

875 

525,000 

3,210 

3,657,000 

1817-18 

2,530 

1,263 

3,200,4'iO 

1,160 

612 

703.8(H) 

3,680 

3,901,260 

1818 19 

3,050 

1,000 

3,030.000 

1,530 

725 

1,109,250 

4,580 

4,169,250 

1H19-20 

2,970 

1.235 

3,667,950 

1,630 

1,175 

1,915,2 r >0 

4,600 

5,583,200 

1820-21 

3,050 

1,900 

5,795,000 

1,720 

1,515 

1,605,800 

4,770 

8,400.800 

1821-22 

2,91QU’ 

2,075 

6,038,260 

1,718 

1,325 

2,276,350 

4,628- 

8,314,600 

1822-23 

1,822 

1,552 

2,828,930 

4.000 

1,200 

5,160,000 

5,822 

7,988,930 

1823-24 

2,910 

1,000 

4,656,000 

4,172 

42 » 

3,859,100 

7,082 

8,516,100 

1824-2.5 

2,055 

1,175 

3,119,626 

6,000 

750 

4,500,000 

8.655 

7,679,625 

1825-20 

2,4 »2 

913 

3,441,755 

6,179 

730 

4,466,4-50 

9,621 

7,608,205 

1826-27 

3,061 

1,002 

3,668,568 

6,308 

942 

5,911,520 

9,969 

9,610,083 

1827 28 

5,134 

y«js 

6,125,165 

4,401 

1,20-4 

3,299,920 

9,535 

10,425,075 

)8?8r?9 

6,963 

840 

5,601,235 

7,771 

938 

6,928,880 

13,132 

12,535,115 

1829-30 

7,143 

860 

6,149,577 

6,837 

862 

5,907,580 

14,000 

12,057,157 

1830-31 

6,660 

870 

5,799,204 

12,100 

588 

7,114,069 

18,760 

11,904,263 

1831-32 

6,672 

• 967 

5,484,340 

7,831 

695 

5,447,355 

13,503 

10,931,695 

1832-33 

8,167 

792 

6,551,059 

15,403 

570 

8,781,700 

23,670 

16,322.759 

1833-34 

8,672 

639 

5,545,845 

11,114 

676 

7,510,695 

19,786 

13,066,510 

1834-35 

7,767 

672 

4,431,845 

8,747 

595 

3,223,125 

16,514 

9,655,010 

183‘>-36 

6,173 

696 

4,292,900 

10,612 

580 

6,146,975 

16,785 

10,539,875 

1836-37 

8,078 

724 

5,848,236 

13,430 

628 

8,439,694 

21,509 

14,287,330 

1837-38 

6,165 

633 

3.903,129 

13,875 

503 

1 6,980,028 

20/149 

1 10,883,157 


I Note . — The opium trade upon the coast of China eaRt of Canton began to be of Importance In the years 1832-33, ilifce which) 
Jit has rapidly increased, and bids fair to exceed that carried on at the Lintin ftation. W j 


Biit vast as this quantity may appear to be, the imports into China have more than 
doubled in the interval. See post. 

Confiscation of Opium in 1889. War with China.—-We have already seen (see art. 
Canton) that opium has always been prohibited in China, and that consequently its im¬ 
portation has always been looked upon as a smuggling speculation. There would seem, 
however, to be good grounds for thinking that the prohibition of the importation of 
opium was all along intended to be more apparent than real. At all events, it is certain 
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that the trade grew gradually up, from a small beginning, to be one of great extent 
and value; and it is contradictory and absurd to suppose that this should have been the 
case, had it encountered any considerable opposition from the Chinese authorities. But 
the truth is, that these functionaries, instead of opposing the trade, or even merely 
conniving at it, were parties to its being openly carried on; and received certain 
regulated and large fees on all tfie opium that was imported. It has even been alleged 
that a part of these fees found its way into the Imperial treasury at Pekin, though that 
is more doubtful. The appetite for the drug increased with the increasing means of 
gratifying it; and there appeared to be no assignable limits to the quantity that might 
be disposed of in the empire. 

The rapid extension of the trade seems at length to have drawn the attention of 
the court of Pekin to the subject. We doubt, however, notwithstanding what has been 
alleged to the contrary, whether a sense of the injurious consequences of the use of the 
drug had much to do in the matter. This, indeed, is a part of the subject as to which 
there exists a great deal of misapprehension ; and we are well assured, that, provided it 
be not carried to excess, the use of opium is not more injurious than that of wine, 
brandy, or other stimulants. The alarm of the Chinese government was probably not 
so much about the health or morals of its subjects, as about their bullion I They are 
• still haunted by the same visionary fears of being drained of a due supply of gold and 
silver, that formerly haunted the people of this country. The imports of opium having 
increased so rapidly as to be no longer balanced by the exports of tea and silk, sycee 
silver began also to be exported ! The paternal government of Pekin might have 
tolerated what are called the demoralising efleets of opium with stoical indifference, but 
the exportation of silver was not a thing to be endured. It is, however, only fair to 
state, that the Chinese statesmen are not all of the school of Mun and Gee ; and 
that some of them appear to have taken an enlightened view of the question, and to 
have emancipated themselves from the prejudices that still influence the majority of 
their colleagues. The statesmen in question contended, that whether the use of the 
drug were injurious or not, the taste for it was too deeply seated and too widely 
diffused to admit of its effectual prohibition ; and they, therefore, proposed that its im¬ 
portation should be legalised, subjecting it, at the same time, to a heavy duty. There 
cannot he a doubt that this was the proper mode of dealing with the subject. In the 
end, however, the government of Pekin, influenced by unfounded theories, as to the 
mischievous effect of the export of the precious metals, came to a different conclusion, 
and resolved to put a stop to the traffic. 

► No sooner had this resolution been adopted, than a most extraordinary change appears 
to have taken place in the conduct of the Chinese authorities; and their usual caution 
seems to have wholly deserted them. They now became as precipitate and violent as 
they had previously been slow and circumspect; and resolved at all hazards to attempt 
forcibly to put down the trade. To accomplish this, all foreigners were, in March, 
1839, prohibited from leaving Canton; and compulsory measures were at the same 
time resorted to for compelling them to deliver up the opium in their possession. 

How the affair might have ended, had our countrymen at Canton been left to the 
exercise of their own judgment in this crisis, it is impossible to say ; but we have been 
assured by those on whose statements we are disposed to rely, that they would most 
probably have succeeded in getting out of it with comparatively little loss. Instead, 
however, of acting for themselves, they had to act in obedience to the ordeis.of 
Mr. Elliot, chief superintendent of the British trade in Canton ; and he, while under 
constraint, occasioned by confinement to the factory, commanded all the opium belong¬ 
ing to British subjects to be given up to him for delivery to the Chinese authorities ; 
declaring, at the same time, that “ failing the surrender of the said opium,’* the British 
government should be free “ of all measure of responsibility or liability in respect of 
British-owned opium,” 

We do not presume to offer any opinion as to the necessity or policy of this pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of the superintendent; but, in consequence thereof, and of the 
unjustifiable proceedings of the Chinese, above 20,000 chests of opium were delivered 
up to Mr. Elliot by British subjects, and by him to the Chinese authorities; and the 
latter, not satisfied with Hhe possession of the opium, which it was their duty to have 
placed in a state of security till the matters with respect to it should be arranged, im¬ 
mediately proceeded to destroy it! Having succeeded thus far, the Chinese next 
insisted that the foreign merchants should subscribe a bond, pledging themselves not to 
import opium into any part of China; or that, if they did, they were to be justly liable 
to the penalty of death . But this condition being refused, and no arrangement having 
been come to, Mr. Elliot suspended the trade on the 22d of May. Our readers do not 
require to be told that a war with China grew out of these extraordinary proceedings, 
which terminated in the treaty already laid before the reader. —(See until, art. Canton.) 
Perhaps, however, we may be allowed, before dismissing this subject, to make a few 
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observations on the grounds on which we undertook this contest, which seem to have 
been a good deal misunderstood. 

That the Chinese have the same right to exclude opium from their empire, that w« 
have to prohibit the importation of beef, or ammunition, or to lay a duty on corn, does 
not admit of any question. But in endeavouring to suppress a trade that had been 
carried on under the sanction of the authorities at Canton, all of whom had largely 
participated in its profits, justice required that notice should have been given to the 
parties concerned of the intentions of government. It is necessary to bear in mind 
that tne Chinese were in the habit of frequently issuing proclamations against the im-; 
portation of opium ; but as no attempt was ever made to give any real effect to these 
proclamations, the parties engaged in the trade were naturally led to conclude that such 
would always be the case. Hence the necessity for a distinct intimation being made, 
that the laws against the importation of opium were, in future, to be bond fide and 
truly carried into effect, and for fixing some period after which all parties found 
engaged in the trade would be subject to certain penalties. No valid objection could have 
been made to such a course of proceeding. The Chinese are clearly entitled to prohibit 
the importation of opium; but neither the Chinese nor any other nation are entitled, 
after having, by a long connivance at and participation in the trade, induced foreigners 
to import a large amount of valuable property into their territories, to pounce upon 
and seize such property on pretence of its being contraband 1 The Chinese are a 
remarkably clever people ; and it is impossible that they should not see that, in this 
instance, their government was guilty of gross injustice; and that it consequently 
rendered itself liable for the value of the property it so unwarrantably seized upon and 
destroyed. 

Suppose the British parliament had, in 1796, passed an act prohibiting the importation 
of tea ; and suppose, farther, that the collector of customs and other authorities in Liver¬ 
pool had paid no attention whatever to this act, but that, from 1796 down to the present 
day, they had openly countenanced the trade; that it had rapidly increased ; and that 
every year scores of Chinese ships laden with tea had arrived in the Mersey, safely 
unloaded their cargoes, and sailed either with silver or other British produce on board: 
what, under these circumstances, would the Chinese have said, had the British govern¬ 
ment suddenly turned round and declared, “ You are engaged in an illegal trade ; ” and, 
without farther intimation, have proceeded to seize and destroy all the tea belonging 
to them in England? Would not the Chinese, the Russians, French, and, in short, 
the whole world, have declared such an act to be flagrantly unjust? And would not every 
honest man in England have said that the Chinese had been swindled; and that the ^ 
government of China did not deserve to be treated with ordinary respect, if it did not 
cmdeavour to procure redress for its subjects. 

Now, this is precisely the case of England against the Chinese. The morality or 
immorality of the opium trade is wholly beside the question. Though the use of opium 
were ten times more injurious than has ever been represented, that would not alter the 
fact that the trade in it had been openly countenanced by the Chinese authorities for a 
period of more than forty years ; and such being the case, foreigners were certainly 
entitled to infer that that countenance would not suddenly be withdrawn ; and that, at 
all events, their property would be respected. This, in fact, is not a question about 
which there is any real room for doubt or difference of opinioti. The conduct of the 
Chinese was most unwarrantable; and the government of this country had not only 
a well-founded claim for redress, but was called upon to enforce it by a just regard for 
the national honour and the interests of the British subjects, whose rights had been so 
outrageously violated at Canton. 

But we may farther observe, In reference to this matter, that though it be laid down by all writers on 
public law, that it depends wholly on the will of a nation to carry on commerce with another, or not to 
carry it on, and to regulate the manner in which it shall be carried on ( Vnttel , book i. § 8.), we incline 
to think that this rule must be interpreted as applying only to such commercial states its recognise the 
general principles of public or international law. If a state possessed of a rich and extensive territory, 
and abounding with products suited for the use and accommodation of the people of other countries, 
insulates itself by its institutions, and adopts a system of policy that is plainly inconsistent with the 
interests of every other nation, it appears to us (hat such nation maybe justly compelled to adopt a 
course of policy more consistent with the general well-being of mankind. No doubt, the right of inter¬ 
ference, in cases of this sort, is one that should be exercised with ext roue caution, and requires strong 
grounds for its vindication. But that this right does exist, seems sufflPfently clear. We admit that a 
slight degree of inconvenience, experienced from one nation refusing to enter into commercial trans¬ 
actions with another, or from its insisting that these transactions should be carried on in a troublesome 
and vexatious manner, would not warrant any interference with its internal affairs: but this, like all 
other questions of the same kind-, is one of degree. Should the iuconvenience resulting from such anti¬ 
social vexatious conduct become very oppressive on others, the' parties so oppressed would have as good 
a right to interfere to enforce a change of conduct, as if the state that has adopted this antisocial 
offensive policy had openly attacked their territory or their citizens. A state lias a peiject right to 
enact such lulesand regulations for its internal government and the conduct of its trade As it pleases, 
provided they do not exercise any very injurious influence over others. But should such be the case — 
should the domestic or commercial policy of any particular state involve principles or regulations that 
trench on the rights or seriously injuro the interest of other parties, none can doubt that these others 
have a right to complain ; and, if the injury bo of a grave character, and redress be not obtained on 
complaint being made, — no reasonable doubt can bo entertained that the aggrieved party is justified in 
resorting to force. 
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these principles appear to apply with peculiar force in tho case of Chinn. Tea, a peculiar product of 
that country, has become a necessary of life In England ; and no one can doubt thnt a most serious injury 
would be inflicted on the people of Britain, were any considerable impediment thrown in the way of its 
importation; and as the arbitrary policy of the Chinese government, which is not influenced by the 
maxims, and is regardless of the forms, thnt prevail among civilised states, has on various occasions 
interrupted this trade, and constantly exposes it to great dangers, it certainly appears that this was a 
case for forcible intervention — dignus vindice nodus,— and that we were entitled to demand that the 
trade should be placed on a solid fooling, that the import and export duties should be rendered 
Intelligible and moderate, and that an end should be put to the extortion and interference of the Chinese 
authorities. 

Indemnity for the Opium destroyed in China. — The question as to the amount of the compensation that 
should be awarded to the parties who delivered up the Opium to the superintendent in China, has since 
attracted considerable attention. The merchants contended that they were entitled to its cost, or to the 
price at which it had been invoiced to them, or to above 2,300,000/. It Is, however, admitted on all hands 
that the price of opium is exceedingly fluctuating, and that it is influenced jn a very high degree by 
variations in the facilities for smuggling into China. And it was contended by government, that siirfi 
were the obstacles thrown in the way of its clandestine importation when the delivery was made in 1*39, 
that the price of opium had fallen to less than half its invoice cost, and that supposing the merchants hail 
retained it, they must necessarily have sustained a very heavy loss. Having taken this view of the 
matter, government proposed that indemnity should be made at tho rate of 64/. per chest (1,250,000/. in 
all) being (though littic more than half the sum claimed) considerably above the current price of opium 
in Canton previously to its bring delivered up. As might have been expected, this decision was much 
found fault with. On the whole, however, we think it eminently fair and reasonable. No one doubts, 
though not a pound of the opium had been delivered up to Captain Elliott, that its owners must, in 
consequence of tho increased difficulties.in the way of Its sale, have lost heavily ; and, under the circum¬ 
stances, we see no ground for contending that government was bound, because their agent had interfered, 
to place the merchants in a better position than they would have been in, but for that interference. All 
that they could justly require was, that it should not be permitted to injure them. 

Cultivation of Opium in India — Monopoly — Revenue, $fc. — Opium is produced in 
Bengal, principally in the provinces of Bahar* and Benares, in parts of Bombay, and 
in Malwa, in Central India. In Bengal the production of opium is a monopoly, no 
person being allowed to grow the poppy except on account of government. The latter 
make advances to the cultivators, who deliver the entire produce into their hands at a 
fixed price of about 3s. 6d. per lb. It is afterwards sold by the Company for about 1 Is. 
per lb., so that the profit of the latter amounts to about 7s. 6d. per lb. 

Opium may be grown and manufactured in Bombay ; but it is subjected to the same 
high'duty that is imposed on opium imported into the Presidency. The object of this 
high duty is to “discourage its production.” Government purchase what little is pro¬ 
duced in Bombay, supplying through licensed dealers all that is required for home 
consumption. 

The poppy is extensively cultivated in Malwa, in Central India, and yields a large 
revenue. Down to 18.31, it was produced under a monopoly. But in that year the 
business was thrown open to the public, and the revenue collected by imposing a duty 
V ' v on the opium when passing through the Company’s territories to Bombay. The capture 
of Scinde, by closing the route for the smuggling of opium through Kurachec to 
the Portuguese settlements of Demaun, &c., enabled a large addition to be made to 
the transit duty on Malwa opium, which was raised in 1847 to 400 rup. per chest, 
affording a revenue to government of about 5s. 8 d. per lb. —(We have borrowed these 
authentic details from the Official Papers relative to India, pp. 73—75, published in 
1853.) 

No one doubts that opium is an excellent subject for taxation; and the higher the 
rate to which the duty on it can be raised without encouraging smuggling, so much the 

hotter. But a great deal has been said for and against the system under which the 

opium revenue is raised in Bengal and other parts of India ; and, perhaps, it might 
be the better policy to open the culture of the plant to the unfettered competition of 
the public, imposing a high duty on the drug when grown or when exported. With¬ 
out, however, entering on the discussion of this difficult question, we may shortly 
observe that the monopoly does not appear to have the consequences stated by Mr. 
Colebrooke; who tells us ( Ilusb . Bengal , p. 118)., that except in a few situations that 
are peculiarly favourable, its culture is unprofitable ; and that the peasants engage in it 
with reluctance, being tempted thereto only by the advances made by the government 

agents. But if such were the case formerly it would seem that circumstances have 

changed in the interval ; for, it appears from the official accounts that the production of 
Bengal opium, which amounted to 17,858 chests of 160 lbs. each in 1840-41, had in¬ 
creased to about 36»OOO^ests in 1848-49. The number of chests of Malwa opium 
(140 lbs. each) exporteeffrotn Bombay during the same period has continued pretty 
stationary at about 16,000 a year. 

The whole, or nearly the whole, of this immense supply of above 50,000 chests, is 
sent to China.f Latterly it has produced to the government of India a clear revenue 
of considerably more than 3,000,000/. sterling a year. 

* The opium of Bahar is known in commerce by the name of Patna opium. 

t In 1851-52 the exports of opium from Calcutta for China amounted to 32,306 chests. We have not 
seen any account of the export from Bombay during the same year ; but it may be safely estimated at 
17,000 6r 18,000 chests. 
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The poppy is said to succeed remarkably well in China. Andif such be the case, 
anil its culture should, as is anticipated, be legalised in that empire, the measure, 
it is plain, will have a very important influence on India arwell as on China, (See art. 
Precious Metals.) 

It is very doubtful whether the use of opium, when taken in moderate quantities, bo so injurious as 
has been represented. That it may, like spirits and wine, be abused, is abundantly certain ; but it has 
not been shown that it is more liable to abuse than either of these articles. And the Chinese, by whom 
it is principally consumed, are a highly industrious, sober, frugal people. 

Besides the works previously referred to, we have consulted, in compiling this article, Aindie's Mat'. 
Indie a ; Milbttrn's Orient. Com. ; Wilkinson's Commerce of Bengal, $c. 

OPOBALSAM. See Balsam. 

O PO PON AX (Ger. Opoponax; Fr. Opopanax ; It. Opoponasso ; Sp. Opopanaca ; 
Arab. Jawesheer ), a 'gum-resin obtained from the Pastinaca Opoponax , a species of 


parsnep. 

It is a native of the south of Europe, and Asia Minor. The stem rises to the height of 4 or 5 feet, 
with a thick branched yellow-coloured root. The roots being wounded, a milky juice flows from them, 
which, being dried in the sun, is the opoponax of the shops. It is in lumps of a reddish yellow colour, 
and white within. Smell peculiar. Taste bitter and acrid. Specific gravity 1’622. It is imported from 
Turkey, Being used only to a small extent in medicine, the consumption 1s inconsiderable. — ( Thom¬ 
son's Chemistry ; Ainslie's Mat. Indica.) 

OPORTO, or PORTO, a large city and sea-port of Portugal, on the north bank 
of the Douro, about 2 miles from its mouth, lat, 41° KP 80" N., Ion. 80° 87 ; 18" W. 
It is a beautifully situated, well-built city ; and is supposed to contain, including the 
suburbs of Villein ora and Gaya, on the opposite bank of the river, about 80,000 inhabs. 


Harbour. —The haibour of Oporto Is a bar harbour, and can 
only be entered, at least by vessels of considerable burden, at 
hit'll water; and It is seldom at any time practicable for vessels 
drawing more than 16 feet. On the north side of the entrance 
Is the castle of St. Joao de Foz, whence a ledge of rocks, some 
of which are at nil tunes above water, extends In a south-west 
direction. The outermost ofthe.se rocks, named Filgneir.i, 
which is til wavs visible, is left on the left or larboard side on 
entering. < abudulo Point, forming the southern extremity of 
the entrance, is low and sandy. The bar being liable, from 
the action of the tales, and of sudden swellings or fteshes in 
the river, to perpetual alterations, it is exceedingly dangerous 
for any vessel to attempt crossing it without a pilot. Pilots 
are always on the alert, and ready to offer their services when 
a vessel comes in sight, unless the weather be so bad that they 
cannot go off. On some few occasions of this sort, vessels have 
been detained for 3 weeks off the port, without having an 


opportunity of entering. The chapel of St. Catherine in a lino 
with that of St. Michal leads over the bar. The ordinary rise 
of spring tides is from U) to lit feet, and of neaps from ft to 8 
feet. A light-house with a revolving light having the lantern 
220 feet above the level of the sea, is erected on rising ground 
about COO yards N.N.W. of St. Joao de Foz. 

J he swellings of the river, or frubes, as they are called, most 
commonly occur In spring, and are caused by heavy rains, and 
by the melting of the snow on the mountains. The rise of 
water at such times is frequently as much as 10 fbet; and the 
rapidity and force of the current are so Very great, that no de¬ 
pendence can lie placed on anchors in the stream. Fortunately 
a frr,h tievei*occurs without previous warning; and it M then 
the practice to moor with a cable made fast to trees, or stone 
pillars erected on the shore for that purpose—f For further In. 
formation ns to the harbour of Oporto, see Purday’s Suiting 
Directions for the Bay if Biscay ) 


Trade. — Oporto is the emporium of a large portion of the kingdom of Portugal, 
and enjoys a pretty considerable foreign commerce. The well known red wine, deno¬ 
minated Port, from its being exclusively shipped at this city, forms by far the largest 
article of export. The exports vary in different years, from about 26,000 to above 
40,000 pipes. England is much the largest consumer of port. The high discrimina¬ 
ting duties on French wine originally introduceti port into the British markets, and 
gave it a preference to which, though an excellent wine, it had no just title : this pre¬ 
ference first generated, and its long continuance has since so confirmed, the taste for port 
among the great bulk of the population, that it bids fair to maintain its ascendancy as 
an after-dinner wine, notwithstanding the equalisation of the duties. At an average 
of the 9 years ending with 1851, there were shipped from Oporto for England 22,861 
pipes a year. Next to England, Bracil, Russia, and the north of Europe are the 
principal consumers of port; but it appears, from the subjoined account, that the total 
exports to them do not amount to a half of those sent to England. The other exports 
are oil, oranges and other fruits, wool, refined sugar, cream of tartar, shumac, leather, 
cork, &e. The imports are corn, rice, beef, salt fish, and other articles of provision j 
sugar, coffee, Sic. from Brazil; cotton and woollen goods, hardware, tin plates, &c. 
from England; hemp, flax, and deals, from the Baltic, &c. 

Besides the British manufactured goods imported into Portugal for the use of the natives, a considerable 
quantity is destined for the consumption of Spain ; being smuggled into that country through Braganza 
and other towns on the frontier. 

Money , Weights, and Measures same as those of Lisbon ; which see. 

Wo subjoin an 


Account of the Export of Port Wine from Oporto from 1843 to 1851, both inclusive. 


YeaYa. 

To United Kingdom. 

To Continent of Europe. 

To Countries out of 
Europe. 

1813 

1811 

IS 15 

IN 16 

1847 

18-18 

18-10 

I860 

1851 

Total Pipes - * 

AnniiAkXvpr.lt/fi . 

Pipes. 

21,296 

23,493 

21,872 

21,065 

23,354 

21,961 

24,523 

•25,100 

20,780 

Pipes. 

1,482 

1,801 

1,59a 

1,53!) 

1,428 

1,856 

3,671 
. 2,260 

1,598 

7,325 

6,858 

5,M2 
! 12,953 

13,392 

9,827 

10,569 

203,746 

22,861 

17,250 
i 1,917 

| 77,037 

8,539 


Total. 


Fine*. 

26.1(10 

33.946 
Sd,7»fl 
29,482 
30,624 
36,770 
11,5*M 
37,487 . 

32.947 

300,033“ 
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The vintages in the Upper Douro fluctuate very greatly, but at an average they may be taken at (Vom 
70,000 to 80,000 pipes, of which, as seen above, about 33,000 are exported. The production and export¬ 
ation of wine wpuld, however, have been much greater but for the policy adopted by the Oporto Wine 
Company, to which government conceded a monopoly of the trade. They divided all wine produced 
on the Douro into 3 qualities, viz., 1st, 2d, 3d, ana refuse. But the merchants engaged in the wine 
trade affirmed that the distinction between the 1st and 2nd qualities was quite imaginary ; and that they 
were, in fact, ** precisely the same.” —(Report of Commons Com. on Wtrte Duties, 1852, parti, p. 65.) 
Delusive though it were, the classification was not, however, without an object. No wine, other than 
the 1st quality, was allowed to be shipped for any port in Europe, and ty was charged on being exported 
with a duty of 31. I Os. a pipe ; whereas, what is called the 2nd quality, though it were really as good as 
the 1st, was only charged on being shipped for America, or any country out of Europe, with a nominal 
duty of 6 d. a pipe. Tnls extraordinary regulation, besides being injurious to the Portuguese, was offen¬ 
sive and unjust to others, and especially to us who are the great consumers of port. It had not, how¬ 
ever, all the success which its contrivers anticipated ; for It led to an indirect importation of port wine 
from the U. States, which would, no doubt, have coutinued till the duties on the wines shipped from 
Oporto had been equalised or abolished. 

The British government did not fail strongly to remonstrate against this system, which, indeed, was in 
direct contradiction to the engagements in our treaties with Portugal. And in the end the Portuguese 
authorities appear to have become satisfied that by raising the cost of their wines, limiting their consump¬ 
tion, and making others be substituted in their stead, the system was a great deal more Injurious to 
themselves than to any one else. 

In consequence a decree was issued on the 13th of October, 1852, which has effected 
some very important reforms. Instead, for example, of being divided into 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd qualities, wine is henceforth to be divided into wine fit and unfit for exporta¬ 
tion. The latter is to be retained in the country either for home consumption or con¬ 
version into brandy, while the former, or the wine fit for exportation, may be sent to all 
parts of the world on paying a reasonable duty of about 14*. a pipe. The Douro 
Wine Company has, also, been abolished, and other changes effected. 

These are great improvements. Still, however, the trade Is far from being free. Power is given to a 
“ Regulating Commission " to say how much wine should be exported, so as to prevent a glut of the 
foreign markets ! It would be but an equivocal compliment to the intelligence of the reader were we to 
dwell on the folly of such a regulation. Neither can there be any legitimate dxcuse for prohibiting the 
export of inferior wine. It would either be bought, under a free system, by the foreigner, or it would 
not. If it would not be bought, the prohibition is superfluous, and if it would be bought, then it is 
mischievous, and Hinders the Portuguese from sending an important product to the best market. On the 
whole, however, a great change for the, better has been effected, and it will most likely pave the way 
lor others. 

Sometimes wine is purchased from the farmer in the wine country. In this case, the casks are sent 
About fiO miles up the river, in bontR, to be filled. Owing to the miserable state of the roads, the expense 
of carriage is very considerable ; the cartage from and to the river side frequently costing from 1/. to 2/. 
per pipe. The freight from the upper country down the river to Oporto is about equal to that from the 
latter to England. There is also an internal duty on all wine brought down the river. Inasmuch, how¬ 
ever, as these charges arc perpetually varying, it is not possible to lay before the reader any pro form A 
account of the cost of wine bought in the Upper Douro. 

ORANGES (Ger. Pomeranzen; Du. Orangen ; Fr. Oranges; It. Melarance ; Sp. 
Nuranjas; Rus. Pomeranezii ; Hind. Narunge ; Malay, Simao-manis), the fruit of the 
orange tree. The common or swefct orange ( Citrus sinensis, or Citrus nobilis ), and 
the Seville, or bitter orange ( Citrus aurantium ), are natives of China : and the Portuguese 
are entitled to the honour of having transferred the plant to other countries. Particular 
species of Citrus seem to be indigenous to various Eastern countries; but the birth¬ 
place of the proper orange may be distinctly traced to China. It is now to be found 
in our green-houses. Oranges are imported in chests and boxes, packed separately in 
paper. The best come from the Azores and J>pain ; very good ones are also brought 
from Portugal, Italy, Malta, and other places. 

The orange trade carried on by this country is of considerable value and importance. Oranges are not 
much more expensive than most of our superior domestic fruits, while they are, perhaps, the most re¬ 
freshing and wholesome of those of warmer climates. The entries for home consumption amounted, at 
an average of the years 1850 and 1851 to 359,142 boxes a year : and assuming each box to contain (J50 
oranges and lemons, the number annually entered for consumption will have been 233,442.300, exclusive 
of 12,943/. worth entered at value! The duty produced, at an average of the above years,73,240/. a year. 
The number of persons employed in the importation and sale of oranges must be very considerable. 
The duty has been reduced in the course of this year (1853) from about 2*. 8 d. to 8d. the bushel. But 
the policy of charging any duty on oranges seems questionable. They are very apt to spoil: and as no 
abatement is made from the duty on account of damage, its influence on their price is more considerable 
than might at first be supposed. 

ORCHILLA WEED, ORCHELLA, or ARCHIL (Ger. OrseiUe ; Fr. Or- 
seille; It. Oricello, Orcella ; Sp. OrchiUa), a whitish lichen {Lichen orcella) found in 
the Isle of Portland j but that which is used is imported from the Canary and Cape de 
Verd Islands, Madeira, Barbary, and the Levant. From it is obtained the archil, or 
orchal, of commerce, wbicli yields a rich purple tincture, fugitive, indeed, but extremely 
beautiful. The preparation of orchilla was long a secret, known only to the Florentines 
and Hollanders ; but it is now extensively manufactured in this country. Orchil is 
generally sold in the form of cakes, but sometimes in that of moist pulp; it is extensively 
used by dyers; and in times of scarcity the weed or lichen has sold as high as 1,000/. per 
ton 1 — ( Thomson's Dispensatory.') At present (July 1843) Madeira orchilla fetches, in 
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tho London market, 75?. a ton; but orchilla from the Canary Islands fetches a higher, 
and that from Barbary a much lower price. The entries for consumption amounted, 
at an average of the 3 years ending with 1842, to 6,050 cwt, 3 qrs. IQ lbs. The duty, 
which had been 3s. a cwt., was reduced in 1842 to Is. a cwt. 

ORGOL. See Argol. _ 

OHPIMENT (Ger. Operment; Fr. Orpiment ; It. Orpimento; Sp. Oropimente; 
Lat. Auripigmentum), the name usually given to sulphuret of arsenic. When artificially 
prepared, it is in the form of a fine ybllow-coloured powder; but it is found native in 
many parts of the world, particularly in Bohemia, Turkey, China, and Ava. It is ex¬ 
ported from the last two in considerable quantities; and is known in the East by the 
name of hartal. Native orpiment is composed of thin plates of a lively gold colour, 
intermixed with pieces of a vermilion red, of a shattery foliaccous texture, flexible, soft 
to the touch like talc, and sparkling when broken. Specific gravity 3*45. The inferior 
kinds are of a dead yellow, inclining to green, and want the bright appearance of the 
best specimens. Its principal use is as a colouring drug among painters, bookbinders, &c. 
— ( Thomson's Chemistry; Milburn's Orient. Com.') 

OltSEDEW, ORSIDUE, MANtlEIM or DUTCH GOLD (Ger. Flittergold; 
Du. Klatergouri; Fr. Oripenv, Oliguant; It. Orpello; Sp. Oropel ), an inferior sort of 
gold leaf, prepared of copper and zinc. It is sometimes called leaf brass. It is princi¬ 
pally manufactured in Manheim. 

OSTRICH FEATHERS. Sec Feathers. 

OWNERS OF SHIPS. Property in ships is acquired, like other personal pro¬ 
perty, by fabricating them, or by inheritance, purchase, &c. 

No ship is entitled to any of the privileges of a British ship until she be duly regis¬ 
tered as such, and all the provisions in the Registry Act (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 55.) be con- 
plied with.—(See Registry.) 

A British ship may belong either to one individual, or to several individuals. It is 
ordered by the act just cited, that the property of every vessel of which there are more 
owners than one, shall be divided into 64th shares; and that no person shall be 
entitled to be registered as an owner who docs not, at least, hold one 64th share. 
It is further provided by the same statute, that not more then thirty-two persons shall be 
owners of any one ship at any one time. Companies or associations holding property 
in ships, may choose three of their members to act as trustees for them. 

Neither the property of an entire ship, nor any share or shares in such ship, can be 
transferred from one individual to another, except by bill of sale or other instrument in 
writing; and before the sale is valid, such bill or instrument must be produced to the 
collector and comptroller, who arc to enter the names, residences, &c. of the seller and 
buyer, the number of shares sold, &c. in the book of registry of such vessel, and to 
indorse the particulars on the certificate of registry. — (See the clause in the statute, 
art. Registry.) ” 

But, though compliance with the directions in the statute accomplishes a complete 
transference of the property, when the transaction is not in its nature illegal, it gives no 
sort of security to a transference that is otherwise bad. The purchaser should in all cases 
endeavour to get possession of the ship, or of his share in her, as soon as his title to her 
or it is acquired, by the registration of the particulars of the bill of sale; for though all 
the formalities of sale have been completed, yet, if the sellers continue as apparent owners 
in possession of the ship, their creditors may, in the event of their becoming bankrupt, 
acquire a right to it, to the exclusion of the purchasers. In the case of a sale or agree¬ 
ment for a part only, it is enough if, the sale being completed, the seller ceases to act as 
a part owner. —( Lord Tenterden on the Law of Shipping, part i. c. 1.) 

Property in ships is sometimes acquired by capture. During war, his Majesty’s ships, 
and private ships having letters of marque, are entitled to make prizes. But before the 
captors acquire a legal title to such prizes, it is necessary that they should be eoifllemned 
in the admiralty or other court constituted for that purpose. When this Is done, the 
captors are considered to be in the same situation, with respect to them, as if they had 
built or purchased them. 

The act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 55. has ruled, that no person having the transfer of a ship, 
or a shajre of a ship, made over to him as a security for a debt, shall be deemed an owner, 
or part owner, of such ship. And when such transfer has been duly registered accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of tho act, the right and interest of the mortgagee are not to be 
affected by the bankruptcy of the mortgagor, though he be the repqtcd owner, or part 
owner, of such ship. — (See Registry. ) 

In the article Masters or Suits is given an account of the liabilities incurred by the 
owners of ships for. the acts of the masters. But it lias been attempted to encourage 
navigation by limiting the responsibility of the owners, without, however, depriving 
the freighter of a ship of an adequate security for the faithful performance of the* 
contract. To effect this desirable object, it has been enacted, that the owner or otvner* 
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shall not be liable to make good any loss or damage happening without their fault 
or privity , to any goods put on board any ship or vessel belonging to such owner or 
owners, further than the value of such ship or vessel, with all its appurtenances, and 
the freight due, or growing due, during the voyage that may be in prosecution, or 
contracted for, at the time when the loss or damage has taken place. — (53 Geo. 3. 
°. 139.) 1 

This limitation was Jfirst introduced into our law by the 7 Geo. 2. c. 15. But it had 
previously been adopted in the law of Holland, *and in the justly celebrated French 
Ordinance of 1681. In the Ordinance of Rotterdam, issued ifi 1721, it is expressly 
declared, that “ the owners shall not be answerable for any act of the master, done with¬ 
out their order, any further than their part of the ship amounts to.” Independently, . 
however, of this general agreement, the expediency of the limitation appears, for the 
reasons already stated, sufficiently obvious. 

It was also enacted in 1786 (26 Geo. 3. c. 60.), that neither the master nor owners 
Of any ship or vessel shall be liable to answer for or make good any gold or silver, 
diamonds, watches, jewels, or precious stones, lost or embezzled during the course of 
the voyage, unless the shipper thereof insert in his bill of lading, or declare in writing 
to the master or owners, the true nature, quality, and value of such articles. 

The responsibility, at common law, of a master or mariner is not affected by the first- 
mentioned -limitation, even though such master or mariner be owner or part owner of 
the vessel; neither does the limitation extend to the owner or owners of any lighter, 
barge, boat, &c. used solely in rivers or inland navigation, nor to any ship or vessel not 
duly registered according to law. 

; When several freighters sustain losses exceeding in the whole the valpe of the ship 
and freight, they are to receive compensation thereout in proportion to their respective 
losses : and any one freighter, on behalf of himself and the other freighters, or any part 
owner, on behalf of himself and the other part owners, may file a bill in a court of 
equity for the discovery of the total amount of the losses, and of the value of the 
ship, and for qn equal distribution and payment. If the bill be filed by or on behalf 
of the part owners, the plaintiff must make affidavit that he does not collude with the 
defendants, and must offer to pay the value of the ship and freight, as the court shall 
direct. 

It is usual in most countries, where the part owners of a ship disagree as to her em¬ 
ployment, to give those possessed of the greater number of shares power to bind the 
whole. But in this country, while the majority of the owners in value have authority 
to employ the ship as they please, the interests of the minority are secured from being 
prejudiced by having their property engaged in an adventure of which they disapprove. 
For this purpose the Court of Admiralty has been in the practice of taking a stipulation 
from those who desire to send the ship on a voyage, in a sum equal to the value of the 
shares of those who object to it, either to bring back and restore to them the ship, or to 
pay them the value of their shares. When this is done, the dissentient part owners bear 
no portion of the expenses of the outfit, and are not entitled to a share in the profits of 
the voyage; the ship sails wholly at the charge and risk, and for the profit, of the 
others. — (Abbott, part i. c. 3.) 

For the statutory enactments as to the sale and transfer of ships, sec IIegistky. 

DYSTEIl, OYSTERS (Ger. Austern ; Fr. Huitres ; It. Ostriche; Sp. Ostras ; Lat. 
Ostrece). This well known shell-fish is very generally diffused, and Is particularly plen¬ 
tiful on the British coasts, which werji ransacked for the supply of ancient Rome with 
oysters. They differ in quality according to the different nature of the soil or bed. 
They are particularly abundant in the rivers and creeks of Essex and Kent ;• in Poole 
harbour, and elsewhere on the coast of Hants and Dorset; at Porth Einion, in 
Glamorgan, &c. They are also very abundant on the Mersey shores. Those found 
at Carliiigford, in Ireland, are of a peculiarly delicate flavour. The breeding and fat¬ 
tening of oysters for the London market forms a considerable branch of business. 
It is principally carried on in Essex and Kent; the rivers Crouch, Blackwater, and 
Colne being the chief breeding-places in the former, and the channel of the Swale, con¬ 
tiguous to Milton, in the latter. The oysters found in them are not, however, brought 
immediately to town ; but are deposited for a while in beds or layings in the adjoining 
creeks, where they are fed and fattened for the market. Exclusive of the oysters bred 
in Essex and Kent, vast numbers brought from Jersey, Poole, and other places along 
the coast, are fattened in the beds. The export of oysters from Jersey is very con¬ 
siderable, having amounted, at an average of the 4 years ending with 1832, to 208,023 
bushels a year, of which a large portion comes to London. 'Hie Jersey fishery employs, 
during the season, about 1,500 men, 1000 women and children, and 250 boats.— ( Inglis's 
Channel Islands, p. 142. 2nd ed. ) The consumption of oysters in London is immense, 
being, notwithstanding their high price, largely consumed by the middle and lower 
classes. 
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The imports of oysters are very various, sometimes amounting to several thousand 
bushels a year; but in the majority of years none are imported. 

The stealing of oysters, or oyster brood, from any oyster bed, laying, or fishery, is larceny, and the 
offender, being convicted thereof, shail be punished accordingly ; and if any person shall unlawfully and 
wilfully uso any dredge, net, &c. for the purpose of taking oysters, or oyster brood, within the limits of 
any oyster bed or fishery, every such person shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour.-and, upon being 
convicted thereof, shall he punished by fine or imprisonment, or both, ns the court may award ; such fine 
not to exceeed ‘20/., and such imprisonment not to exceed 3 calendar months. It is provided, that nothing 
in the act shall be construed as preventing any one from catching floating fish within the limits of any 
oyster fishery, with any net, instrument, or engine adapted to the catching of such fish—(7 & 8 Geo. 4. 
c. 29. $ 36.) 

P. 

PACKAGE, SCAVAGE, BATLLAGE, and PORTAGE, were duties charged 
in the port of London, on the goods imported and exported by aliens, or by denizens 
being the sons of aliens. 

During the dark ages, it was usual to lay higher duties upon the goods imported or 
exported by aliens, whether in British or foreign ships, than were laid on similar goods 
when imported or exported by natives. But according as sounder and more enlarged 
principles prevailed, this illiberal distinction was gradually modified, and was at length 
wholly abolished, in so far at least as it was of a public character, by the 24 Geo. 3. c. 16. 
This act, after reciting that “ the several duties and restrictions imposed by various acts 
of parliament upon merchandise are, by the alterations of the trade now carried on 
between this kingdom and foreign states, in some cases become an unnecessary burden 
upon commerce, without producing any real advantage to the public revenue, and that 
it is expedient they should no longer continue,” enacts, that file duty commonly called 
“ the petty customs,” imposed by the 12 Car. 2., and all other additional duties imposed 
by any act upon the goods of aliens above those payable by natural-born subjects, should 
he no longer payable. The act then goes on to provide, that nothing contained in it 
shall “ alter the duties due and payable upon goods imported into or exported from this 
kingdom in any foreign ship, nor the duties of package and scavage , or any duties granted 
by eiiartcr to the city of London; ” and then follow provisions to prevent the city being 
defrauded of such duties by false entries of aliens’ goods in the name of a British sub¬ 
ject.— ( Chi tty's Commercial Law , vol. i. p. 160.) 

The duties thus preserved to the city were not very heavy; but the principle on which 
they were imposed was exceedingly objectionable, and their collection was attended with a 
great deal of trouble and inconvenience. Not being levied in other places, they operated 
to the prejudice of the trade of the metropolis. For these reasons, we observed, in the 
first edition of this work, that “ if the funds of the corporation will not admit of their 
following the liberal example of the legislature, by voluntarily abandoning this vexatious 
impost, it would be good policy to give them a compensation for relinquishing it.” 
And we are glad to have to state that this suggestion has since been carried into 
effect. The act 3 Sc 4 Will. 4. c. 66. authorised the Lords of the Treasury to purchase 
up the duties in question from the city. This was done, at an expense of about 
T10,CXXV., and the duties were abolished. There is a Table of the duties in the first 
edition of this work. 

BACKETS. Sec New York, Passengers, and Post-office. 

PALERMO (anciently Panoumus), a large city and sea-port, the capital of the 
noble island of Sicily, on the north coast of which it is situated, the light-house being in 
lat. 38° 8 / 1.5" N., Ion. 13° 21' 56" E. Population, 170,000. 

The bay of Palermo is about ft miles in depth, the ci^ being situated on its south-west shore. A tine 
mole, fully 1 of a mile hi length, having a Ifght-housc and battery at Its extremity, projects in a southerly 
direction from the arsenal into 9 or 10 fathoms water, forming a convenient port, capable of containing 
a great number of vessels. This immense work cost about 1,000,000/. sterling in its construction • but 
the light-house, though a splendid structure, is said to bo very ill lighted. There is an inner port 
which is reserved for the uso of the arsenal. Ships that do not mean to go within the mole may 
anchor about £ a mile from it, in from 10 to 23 fathoms, the mole light bonring N.W. J W. A heavy 
sea sometimes rolls into the hay, but no danger need be apprehended by ships properly found in anchors 
and chain cables. In going into the bay, it Is necessary to keep clear of the nets oi the tunny fishery for 
theso are so strong and well moored, as to be capable of arresting a ship under sail. — Smyth's Sicilv n 70 
and Appen. p. 4.) _ 

Money —Since 1818, the coins of Sicily have been the same as thoso of Naples, their names only 
differing. —(See Naples.) The ducat, =3s. 5*2 d. sterling, is subdivided Into 100 hajocchi and 10 picciolit 
but accounts are still generally kept in oncie, tart , and grani: 20 grani = 1 taro ; 30 tari = 1 oncia The 
onria ** 3 ducats ; and 1 cariino of Naples = 1 taro, of Sicily. The Spanish dollar is current at 12 tari 
8 grani. 

Weights — These are the cantaro 
rottoli sottili of30 oncie; and thetvmi 
of 12 oncie. The rottolo of 33 ounces 
l 77 lbs. of Amsterdam => T8 lbs. of 
2*13 lbs. Troy «= 7 94 hectogrammes « 

100 Sicilian pounds of 12 ounces = ; 

Amsterdam = 0ft-58 lbs. of Hamburg. 

Measures. — The salma grossa — 9 48 Winch, bubh.: the sahna generate = 7*62 Winch, bush! 

? 1 > 


grosso, subdivided into 100 rottoli grossi of 33 oncie, or into 110 
taro so ttile, subdivided Into 100 rottoli sottoli of 30 oncie, or 250 lbs. 
« 1*93 lbs. avoirdupois — 2*34 lbs. Troy = 873 hectogrammes* 
Hamburg. The rottolo of 30 ounces = 1*75 lbs. avoirdupois =* 
c 1*6 lbs. of Amsterdam = 1*64 llis. of HaYnburg. 
r 0 lbs. avoirdupois * 8511 lbs. Troy * 31*76 kilog. = 64*23 lbs. of 
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The principal liquid measure is the tonna, divided into 4 barili. each equivalent to Djf wine gallon*. 
1 barile = 2 quartare ; 1 quartara «= 20 quartucci. The cafflso of oil = 4| Eng. gallons. 

The yard or canna = 8 pctlmi ; 2J palms — 1 yard Eng. — ( Nclkenbrccher ; Smyth, p. G2. App.) 

Tares —Coflee, indigo, pepper, ana dye woods, 2 per cent, and weight of package. Cinnamon, 6 rottoll 
per soron, with l wrapper, or 8 rottoli, with 2 wrappers; cocoa, 2 per cent., weight of package, and 3 per 
rent, for dust ; cod-fish, 3 per cent.; herrings, 12 per cent.; tin, 13 rottoll per barrel; wax, weight of 
package, and 3 to 4 per cent, extra allowance ; Havannah sugars, 16 percent.; Brazil do., in short cases, 
18 per cent., and in long cases, 20 per cent.; crushed sugar, weight of cask, and 5 per cent., or 13 per 
scent; in nil, at the option of the buyer ; East India, do. in bags, 8 rot. to 10 rot. per bag. 1 rottolo taken 
as weight ol bag, for coffee and cocoa in bags, 

Charges an Goods —The regular charges on the sale of goods consigned to Palermo, are—commission, 
3 per cent.; brokerage, £ per cent. ; warehouse rent, } per cent ; and porterage and boat hire; with 2 
per cent, del credere, — imports being almost always sold on credit. The charges may occasionally vary 
j to 1 per cent., and imports are frequently sold duty paid ; the prices, however, so obtained, fully com- 
pensate’for the trifling increase of charges. 

The charges on goods exported are—3 per cent, commission ; brokerage, so much per cantaro, salma, 
iSrc., generally amounting to about } per cent., except on fruit, on which it is equivalent to from 2 to 3 
per cent. 

Imports and Exports —The great articles of export from Sicily are — olive oil, grain, particularly 
wheat and barley; silk, brimstone, wine and brandy, barilla, lemons and oranges, lemon juice, manna, 
sbumac, linseed, fruit, salted fish and salt; with argol, liquorice, pumice Btone, rags, skins, honey, 
cotton wool, saflVon, Ac. Wheat Is largely exported. It is of a mixed quality, hard, and is generally 
6 old from the public magazines, or caricatori (see post), by measure, without weight. But the best 
hard wheat, grown in the neighbourhood ot Palermo, Is sold by the salma of 272 rottoli =476 lbs. Eng. ; 
the difference between weight and measure being made good by the seller or buyer, as the case may 
l»o. Wine is principally shipped from Marsala ; lemons, oranges, and lemon juice, from Messina ; salt, 
from Trnpani; and barilla, from the southern coast. But all the articles to be found on the coast 
may, for the most part, be had at Palermo ; unless, however, the quantity required be small, It is usually 
best to ship them from the outports, the expense ol their conveyance to Palermo being very heavy. 
The crops of barilla and shurrvac come to market in August; but brimstone, salt, oil, wine, rags, &c. 
may generally be had all the year round. The first shipments of lemons and oranges may be made 
in the beginning of November. Purchases of produce are always paid for In cash, generally £ on 
making the purchase, and the other £ on delivery, when in Palermo, and on receiving order for delivery, 
on the coast. # 

The imports consist of cotton yarn, wool, and stuffs ; sugar, coffee, cocoa, dye stuffs, iron, earthen¬ 
ware, spices, tin, hides. Newfoundland cod, timber for building, &c. The best ol the old accounts of tho 
trade of Sicily that we have met with is contained in Swinburne's Travels in the Two Sicilies, 4to ed. 
vol. ii. pp. 401—413. But the information in tins article has been principally derived from the elaborate 
and valuable reports of Mr. Consul Goodwin, one of the most intelligent of that class of functionaries. 
The Subjoined Tables show in detail the trade of the island and of Palermo. 

Account of the Quantities and Values of the Articles exported from and imported into all Sicily in 1S/S2» 
distinguishing between those to and from the United Kingdom and other Countries. 


Articles. 

EXPORTS. i 

U. Kingd. and Colonics. 

Alt other Countries. 

Totals, 

Quantities. 

Vatues. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 






£ 


£ 


£ 




5,688 

8.856 

13,670 

18,080 

19,358 

27,536 

Barilla 




8,393 

3,485 

21,355 

8,074 

29,748 

11,359 

Brimstone 

• 


• — 

756,496 

131,079 

1,270,491 

1,894,308 

2,025,987 

361,909 


m 


- _ 



47 

1,180 

47 

1,180 




- 

3,571 

6,220 

2,188 

3,300 

5,759 

8,520 




21,231 

18,486 

9,512 

15.235 

30,746 

33,721 

| tif; 




51,VOU 

10,310 

141,541 

32,368 

192,741 

42,678 





.0*10 

571 

10,676 

17,030 

11,206 

17,001 



_ _ 

17,541 

25,(812 

61,18 i 

80,163 

68,725 

105,40,5 




151,829 

37,715 

649,278 

153,436 

801,107 

191,151 





UK),000 

15,000 

62,000 

9,300 

102,000 

24,300 





4,821) 

8,800 

17,048 

32,604 

21,808 

41,154 





10,t>00 

20,528 

12,829 

33,679 

23,429 

51,207 





179 

1,730 

3,458 

33,165 

3,637 

34,89.5 

Oils, linseed 




C.IO 

86 



CIO 

86 





567.120 

77,964 

560,213 

8.5,055 

1,127,333 

163,019 





1,200 

760 

54,795 

36,917 

65,995 

37.077 

Half 




26 

34 

21,021 

16,299 

24,047 

16,333 





1 1,427 

2,042 

1,800 

900 

16,227 

3,84 2 





156,415 

179,827 

188,576 

213,033 

345,021 

392,860 

Silks 




50,000 

37,500 

54,000 

40,600 

104,000 

78,000 




- No. 

2,000 

30 

157,500 

5,774 

159,500 

5,801 

AVine and spirits 




967,056 

*73,975 

367,281 

31,862 

1,334,337 

105,827 

Other uiiicJes 



• value 

- 

13,086 


33,912 

* 

4 0,2" 8 


Total 


- 

% 

673,676 

* 

1,154,246 

- 

1,807,922 

| " 1 Ai I’oKT; 


Poena 



- cwts. 

500 

1,200 

1,509 

3,085 

2,009 

4,886 




- lbs. 

80(1 

120 

1,500 

225 

2,300 

345 





5,08(1 

11,450 

7,096 

18,125 

■ 12*776 

89,876 





86 

2,060 

70 

1,670 

156 

3,730 





100 

150 

200 

300 

300 

4.50 





500 

700 

3,158 

5,626 

3,658 

6,326 




• gal'st 

1,400 

180 

22,800 

1,680 

24,200 

1,860 





81 

810 

128 

1,280 

209 

2,090 





8,000 

15,000 

41,944 

66,902 

49,944 

80,902 




- lbs. 

son 

160 

7(40 

140 

1,500 

300 

Woods 




2,001) 

1,000 

12,200 

6,180 

14,200 

7,480 





1,358 

51,900 

1,101 

38,400 

2,469 

90,300 




- cwts. 

7,628 

53,310 

1,571 

11,222 

9,199 

64,532 




packages 

520 

21,550 

730 

29,550 

1,2.50 

51,100 




- _ 

734 

37,720 

692 

50,260 

1,32G 

67,980 




1,207 

36,210 

692 

20,700 

1,899 

66,970 





60 

2,400 

140 

6,600 

200 

9,000 





200 

7,700 

1,320 

34,940 

1,610 

42,640 





202 

11,660 

213 

11,310 

415 

23,000 

Silks 


t 


56 

6,til if) 

365 

30,500 

421 

36,100 

Woollens • 

- 


* — 

439 

62,900 

505 

63,4 no 

944 

116,300 
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ArtCles. 

U. KJrtgd. and Colonies. 

AH other Countries. 

TWals. 

Quantities, 

Value*. 

Quaatities. 

Values. 

Quantities 

Values. 

Copper - cwts. 

Copperas - - - - — 

Coals ... - ions 

Deal boards ... No. 

Drugs and colours - - * p>uk. 

Fish, cod .... cwts. 
herrings ... barrels 

Mock .... cwts. 

Flax - - - - — 

Hemp . . . - - 

Hides - - - - — 

1 ron * . • - — 

Lead - • - - — 

Leather - - - — 

Pitch and tar - - - birr. 

Saltpetre .... cwts. 
Skins - - ba'es 

Stationery and books - - pack. 

Steel .... cwts. 

Tin In ban - - - box. 

Tin plates * cwts. 

Tobacco - * - - 

Wax - - - - — 

Wool . . • - - 

O. her articles - - - — 

_ _Total_ • _ -_- _ 

1,00) 

1,400 
14,000 

69 \ 
10,1V) 
515 

’ 2,000 
386 
7,100 
61,400 
3,000 

270 

IOC 

20 

400 

1,100 

1,525 

4.600 

1.600 
30,200 

£ 

5,600 

350 

14,600 

5,910 

6,713 

465 

4,500 

1,544 

19,400 

25,700 

2,400 

558 

212 

310 

320 

4,420 

2,912 

16,050 

11,800 

2,575 

50,000 

1,755 
1,100 

1,446,197 

2,377 

8,600 

40 

20,rt()0 

600 

90 

8,919 

2,096 

6,500 

1,228 

5,260 

5.38 

460 

278 

4,100 

20 

200 

14,750 

2,272 

7,001 

£ 

9,335 

350 

72,350 

13,770 

6,700 

12,000 

1,125 

360 

44,081 

848 

5,055 

11,640 

5,620 

686 

1,350 
4,210 
3,580 
100 
460 
52,765 
18,901 
.360 
67,200 

2,755 

2,800 

I 1,000 
1,416,197 
2,971 
18,750 
.385 
20,000 
2,500 
176 
16,019 
63,196 
9,600 

1,228 
5,539 
444 
450 
298 
4.5(H) 
1,120 
1.725 1 
19,350 
3,872 
37,204 

£ 

14,935 

700 

14,600 

72,350 

29,710 

12,413 

615 

12,000 

5,625 

1,904 

(.3,481 

26,648 

7,155 

11 ,(.40 
4,078 
898 
1,360 
4,520 

3,9(H) 

4,.520 
3,362 
68,815 
30,704 
2,725 
117,200 

- _ - 

489,919 

_ - 

_ 722,191 


,212,113 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the Articles exported from and imported Into Palermo in 
1852, distinguishing between those to and from the United Kingdom and other Countries. 


Articles. 

EXPORTS. | 

U. Kingd. and Colonies. 

All oilier Countries. 

| Totals. 

Quantities 

Values, 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Argols and cream of tartar 
Ilrlmstone 

Cantharldes * 

Cheeses 

Corn, grain and pulse - 
Essences 

Fish, salted - 
Fruits, dry and picked 
oranges and lemons * 

Linseed 

Limiorice paste 

Manna 

Oils, olive - 1 

Rags 

ishumac 

Skins * * 

Wine and spirits 

Other articles 


cwts, 

rjrs. 

ll*S. 

cwts. 

Imx. 

qm. 

Cwts. 

galls. 

CTVtS. 

No. 

galls. 

value 

688 

55,678 

1,200 

28,220 

406 
78,113 
820 
8,000 
167 
109,585 
800 
132,672 
2,000 
73,666 

£ 

1,906 

8,892 

’ 2,400 

7,065 

620 

19,628 

1,640 

5,978 

1 ,605 
17,0.31 
400 
169,820 

30 

8,181 

5,000 

£ 

6,870 

8.3,308 

5 

188 

960 

1,200 

3,476 

1,737 

331,568 

.3,597 

6,229 

3,388 

30,325 

30,995 

156,922 

28,100 

121,200 

*£ 

9,810 
13,325 
60 
300 
2,420 
13,52.3 
4,450 
2,206 
80,975 
7,194 
19,551 
32,5.35 
4,71 1 
15,497 
199,658 
804 
14,800 
27,<»00 

£ 

7,558 

138,886 

5 

188 

2,160 

29,420 

3,476 

2,143 

409,681 

4,417 

14,229 

3,5.55 

1.39,910 

31,795 

289,594 

.30,100 

197,856 

£ 

11,746 

22,217 

60 

300 

4,820 

20,578 

4,450 

2,726 

100,503 

8,834 

25,532 

34,110 

21,745 

15,897 

369,378 

834 

22,984 

32,000 

Total 

£ 

- 

249,981) 

- 

148,7.55 

- 

698,74 4 

i : " 

IMPORTS. 1 

Torn t 

- cwts. 

. 

_ 

409 

1,045 

409 

1,045 


• _ 

SO 

200 

4,396 

11,(MH) 

4,476 

11,200 



26 

680 

30 

760 

56 

1,4.3d 


• — 



2,208 

4,476 

2,208 

4,476 


- galls. 

400 

80 

1,200 

210 

1,600 

320 


- cwts. 

31 

310 

38 

.380 

69 

690 



6,000 

12,000 

5,94 t 

11,902 

11,914 

23,902 


• lbs. 



300 

60 

300 

60 

Woods 




2,600 

1,680 

2,GO 0 

1,680 



ickair s 

558 

27,900 

276 

13,500 

8.34 

41,400 


- cwts. 

6,828 

44,760 

1,371 

10,272 

7,199 

56,032 


packages 

20 

1,500 

JO 

750 

.30 

2,250 


«. — 

34 

2,720 

22 

1,760 

I 56 

4,480 



1,107 

33,210 

291 

8,730 

1,598 

41,940 



60 

2,400 

40 

1,600 

100 

4,000 



90 

2,700 

368 

11,140 

458 

13,810 



52 

4,160 

23 

1,840 

75 

6,000 

Silks 


26 

2,600 

135 

1.3,500 

161 

16,100 


. _ 

259 

25,900 

215 

24,400 

604 

60,300 


- cwts. 



605 

2,895 

605 

2,895 


- Ions. 

10,000 

10,600 



10,000 

10,600 


. No. 



1,016,197 

50,850 

1,016,197 

60,850 


packages 

194 

1,940 

1,077 

10,770 

1,271 

12,710 


- cwts. 

4,150 

3,113 

3,600 

2,700 

7,750 

5,813 


- barrels 

45 

90 

40 

80 

85 

170 


- cwts. 

386 

1,544 

90 

_ 360 

476 

1,904 



2,100 

12,600 

5,949 

35,681 

8,049 

48,281 



11,400 

5,700 

96 

48 

11,196 

6,748 





4,900 

3,775 

4,900 

3,776 


„ ___ 



226 

4,440 

226 

4,440 


- barrels 

279 


260 

520 

639 

1,078 


- cwts. 

106 

212 

3.38 

686 

444 

898 

Stationery and books • 

package-s 

18 

280 

128 

1,860 

146 

2,110 

Steel 

- cwts. 



1,500 

1,600 

1 ,500 

1,500 



300 

1,50° 

20 

100 

.320 

1,600 



' 725 

1,6.32 

200 

450 

925 

2,082 



3,600 

14,400 

12,250 

49,000 

15,850 

6.3,400 

Wax 


1,400 

9,800 

1,272 

8,904 

2,672 

18,704 

Wool 


200 

2,000. 

7 

350 

* 807 

2,360 

Other articles 

- value 


26,000 1 


59,000 

. 

85,000 

Total 

£ 


253,089 | 


352,994 

- 

606,083 


3 P 2 
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Remarks on the Trade , fyc. of Sicily. — This noble island contains about 10,500 square 
miles, being the largest in the Mediterranean, and one of the most fertile and best situ¬ 
ated in the world. Its population is about 2,100,000. In ancient times, Sicily was 
celebrated for the number, magnitude, and opulence of its cities. Notwithstanding, 
however, that its population was then probably treble its present amount, it obtained, 
from its furnishing vast supplies of corn and other articles of provision for the use of 
Rome, the appropriate epithet of horreum Romanortnn, and is said by Livy to have been 
Populoque Romano , pace ac hello, fdissimum annonce substdium. — (Lib. xxvii. cap. 5.) 
But ( quantum mutatus /) there are now few countries in which agriculture and the arts 
are in so degraded a state ! It does not, however, appear very difficult to account for this 
melancholy change. After the overthrow of the Homan power, Sicily was occupied 
successively by the Greeks, Saracens, Normans, and French, till at length it became a 
dependency, first of the crown of Spain, and more recently of that of Naples. It is to this 
dependence, and to the introduction of the feudal system by the Normans, that its backward 
state is principally to be ascribed. The multiplied abuses which grew up in Spain under 
the reign of Ferdinand and his successors of the Austrian line, flourished with equal 
luxuriance in Sicily, and have proved no less destructive of the industry and civilisation 
of its inhabitants than those of Spain. Misgovernment, the abuses of the feudal 
system, insecurity, and unequal and arbitrary taxes, have here, as every where else, 
paralysed industry, and impoverished the people. 

But the grand curse of Sicilian, as of Sardinian industry, will probably be found in 
the oppressive restrictions that have been laid on the importation of corn. Down to a 
late period, no corn could be exported without leave being obtained from the Real 
Patrimonia , a body that pretended to take an account of the’ crops, and which deter¬ 
mined whether there were to be any exportation; and in the event of its being allowed 
it issued, or rather sold, licences to a few favoured individuals*, authorising them to 
export certain specified quantities 1 Even had Sicily been ten times more productive 
than she really is, it is quite impossible that agriculture could have flourished under 
such discouragements. Luckily, however, these oppressive restraints have been 
abolished, and there are no longer any obstacles to the free exportation of corn. 
Oppressive taxes, the want of leases of a reasonable length, and of practicable roads, are 
at present, perhaps, the greatest obstacles to agriculture. 

The property of the island was valued in 1811, when the English garrison and fleet 
occasioned a great demand, and high prices for produce of all kinds ; and this valua¬ 
tion has been continued to this day, as the basis on which the land and house*tax 
( fondiaria) is levied. A rate of 7^ per cent, on the valuation was first charged, which 
was subsequently raised to 12^ per cent., at which it is now fixed. Owing, however, 
as is stated, to the fall in the price of agricultural produce since 1811, this tax has 
been alleged to be more than equivalent to a duty of 25 per cent, on the produce of the 
soil taken at its present value, and to be a very great obstacle to improvement. We 
believe, however, that its influence in this respect, though considerable, has been much 
over-rated; and that the backward state of Sicily is principally owing to other and 
dilferent causes. 

Though there be in Sicily a very considerable number of small proprietors, by far 
the greater part of the land belongs to the crown, the church, and the nobility, some of 
whom have very extensive and valuable estates, Down to a recent period, these were 
held under a system ef strict entail, and their occupiers, as well as those of the estates 
of the crown and the church, usually held under triennial leases, and were in a state of 
feudal bondage, and subject to numerous exactions on the part of their l^fds. Under 
such circumstances, even though there had been neither restrictions on exportation nor 
a land tax, the depressed condition of the peasantry, and the low state of agriculture, 
need not be wondered at. 

But we are glad to have to state that the dawn of a better day seems to have arisen, 
and that several important changes have lately been introduced. We have already 
noticed the removal of the restrictions on exportation i and in 1812 and 1838 laws were 
passed for the abolition of the feudal system, and the complete emancipation of the 
peasantry. And, notwithstanding the poverty and ignorance of the latter will hinder 
them from speedily profiting to the extent that might be anticipated from the passing 
of these law's, this cannot fail,.in the end, to- be productive of the best effects. It was also 
enacted in 1819, that in future, on the death of any individual possessed of an estate in 
land, and having’ more than one son, the half only of the estate should descend to the 
eldest son, and that the other half should be divided in equal shares among the other 
children. This law, which appears to have been framed on the model of that which 
regulates the secession to property in France, will probably have nearly similar effects. 
In both countries, the abuses of entails might have been obviated without running into 

The late Queen is said to have been a groat dealer in corn on her own account l 
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the opposite extreme, and establishing a system that can hardly fail in the end to oc¬ 
casion the too great division of landed property. 

Exclusive of wheat and barley, hemp, flax, and cotton are raised with but little 
labour. The culture of the last is said to be extending of late years, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Mazzara. It is mostly short-stapled, and but little is exported, and 
that only to Naples and Trieste. It is probable, however, that by attention to its 
culture, and the introduction of improved varieties, its quality might be improved, 
and it might become an article of some importance. The sugar-cane was formerly a 
staple product of the S. shore of Sicily. But owing to the introduction of cheaper sugar 
from the W. Indies and Brazil, the culture of the cane is now restricted to some 
small plantations near Avola, and will probably at no distant period be wholly aban¬ 
doned. 

The district round Marsala is the principal seat of the wine culture; and, thanks to 
the exertions of some English capitalists established in that city, the production of wine 
is become an important branch of industry, and it forms a principal article of export. — 
(See Wine.) But, except in the English establishments, little care is in general be¬ 
stowed on the vintage. Along the N. coast, the mountain slopes and valleys arc almost 
wholly covered with olive groves; though elsewhere they are rare, and do not furnish 
sufficient oil for tho inhabitants. But for the imperfections in the mode of its prepa¬ 
ration, the oil of Sicily would be excellent. The olives, however, are permitted to 
hang on the tree till they come off with shaking, or beating with light canes ; and they 
are then kept in vats till they get quite black, so that the oil becomes pungent and 
rancid, and, though fit for the lamp, is totally unfit for the table. It is only near the 
capital and in a few other places, that a more improved process is followed. Lemons 
and oranges, which grow luxuriantly, are of excellent quality, well adapted for long 
voyages, and, when intended for exportation, are collected with more care than any other 
agricultural product. They arc largely exported, and are altogether highly important 
Almonds, pistachios, dates, madder, the barilla plant, hazel-nuts, the Ricinus palma , or 
castor oil plant, saffron, tobacco, &c., might all be raised in any quantity ; but their 
culture is for the most part neglected, or ill-conducted. The mulberry is grown in the 
vicinity of Messina, and in the N. E. part of the island ; but the produce of silk does 
not exceed 400,000 lbs. a year. The manna ash is grown near the capital, and, manna 
not being monopolised by the government in Sicily, as in Naples, it might be a much 
more extensive and profitable article of trade than it really is, if there were any public 
enterprise. Liquorice is found growing wild in several parts of the island, and con¬ 
siderable quantities of juice are exported. The culture of shumae is a good deal 
attended to, and it forms a principal article of export. 

Formerly there were only certain ports from which corn could be exported; a limit¬ 
ation which gave rise to the establishment at these ports of public magazines or carica - 
tori , where the corn may be deposited till an opportunity occurs of shipping it off. 
Provided it be of good quality (jnercantibile or recetibile), and provided it be brought in 
immediately after harvest, or, at farthest, in August, it is warehoused free of expense; 
what it gains in bulk after that period (about 5 per cent.) being sufficient to defray all 
expenses. The receipt of the caricator , or keeper of the magazine, is negotiable like a 
bill of exchange, and is the object of speculative purchases on the exchange at Palermo, 
Messina, &c. according to the expected rise or fall in the price of corn. The depositor 
of a quantity sells it in such portions as he pleases, the whole being faithfully accounted 
for. The public magazines, in some parts of the island, are either excavations into 
calcareous nocks, or holes in the ground shaped like a bottle, walled up, and made 
water-proof, containing each about 200 salme of corn, or about 1,G00 English bushels. 
The neck of the bottle is hermetically closed with a stone fastened with gypsum. 
Corn may be thus preserved for an indefinite length of time ; at least, it has becn'found 
in perfectly good order after the lapse of a century. — ( Simond, p. 540. ; Swinburne , 
vol. ii. p. 405. For an account of the oil caricatori of Naples, see Olive Oil. ) 

The fisheries are chiefly conducted by corporations of fishermen, or monied indi¬ 
viduals. That at Palermo employs, during the season, from 900 to 1,000 boats, and 
8,500 fishermen; and the produce is valued at from 20,000/. to 25,000/. a year. 
Tunnies, the fish principally caught on the Sicilian coasts, and which were ih great re¬ 
quest in antiquity, as well as in modern times, are of large dimensions, being generally 
from 4 to 8 feet in length, with a nearly equal girth. Their flesh is highly nutritious. 
The shoals of tunny enter the Mediterranean early in the year. The tonnare , or fishing 
establishments, on the Sicilian coasts, are more extensive and valuable than those of 
any other part of- the Mediterranean. The pets belonging to the one in the Bay of 
Palermo are so very strong as to be able to arrest the progress of a ship when under 
sail. The fishery of the sword-fish is confined chiefly to the Straits of Messina, and 
the anchovy and pilchard fisheries to Siculania. Lentini has some trade in botarga^ 
made of the roe of the mullet. The coral fishery, near Bona, in Africa, is principally 
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frequented by fishermen from Trapani, at which city the coral is polished, and brought 
for exportation to Catania, Naples, Leghorn, &c. 

The minerals of Sicily are important and valuable. Sulphur ranks first; it is found 
in great quantities imbedded in blue marl, or. in gypsum and limestone, over most of 
the central and S. parts of the island. The sulphur mines have been wrought*for up¬ 
wards of 200 years ; but it is only since 1820 that any extraordinary quantity has been 
prepared for exportation. Subsequently to 1833, the trade with this country increased 
so much that the export of sulphur to the U. Kingdom rose from 19,122 tons in the 
above year, to 38,654 tons in 1838. In this year, however, the Neapolitan govern¬ 
ment granted to a French company the monopoly of the trade in sulphur, the pro¬ 
duction of which was to be limited to 600,000 quintals, to be supplied to the company 
by the proprietors of the mines at certain fixed prices, on condition of the latter paying 
to the government a bonus of 400,000 Neapolitan ducats a year 1 It is needless to 
dwell on the impolicy and absurdity of such a project. Instead of attempting to limit 
the export of sulphur, government should have given it every possible facility ; 
and taking the export under a free system, at only 1,000,000 quintals, it would have 
yielded, at the low duty of 2s. a cwt. on export, a larger sum than was to be paid by 
the company for their monopoly. Luckily, however, a firm remonstrance by England 
occasioned the suppression of the monopoly, and the sulphur trade is again restored to 
its former state. Some sulphur mines are wrought by English speculators, with ma¬ 
chinery brought from England, and workmen from Wales, Cornwall, and Scotland; but 
in most of the other mines the processes are very rude, and, in melting, a great part of 
the sulphur is allowed to escape in gas, to the destruction of the surrounding vegetation. 
Sicily furnishes saltpetre of excellent quality in sufficient quantity for her own con¬ 
sumption, but from want of enterprise none is produced for exportation. Rock salt, 
bitumen, gypsum, and marble of different kinds are found in various places; and good 
salt is made at Trapani, and other coast towns. There are also ores of copper, lead, 
mercury, and iron, but very few of these are wrought. There are no iron foundries in 
the island, and iron and tin goods are principally imported from England, lead from 
Spain, and steel from Germany. 

Were the bounty of nature towards Sicily not counteracted by vicious laws and insti¬ 
tutions, she would undoubtedly be one of the richest and finest of European countries. 
All that she requires is security of property and freedom of industry. Let but these be 
given to her, and a few years will develop her gigantic resources, and elevate Girgenti, 
Termini, and Sciacca, to a very high rank among corn-shipping ports. 

PALM OIL (Ger. Palmol; Fr. Haile de palme , Haile de Senegal ; It. Olio di pahna ; 
Sp. Aceite de pahna ) is obtained from the fruit of several species of palms, but especially 
from that of the Elais Guineensis, growing on the west coast of Africa, to the south of 
Fernando Po, and in Brazil. When imported, the oil is about the consistence of butter, 
of a yellowish colour, and scarcely any particular taste; by long keeping it becomes 
rancid ; loses its colour; which fades to a dirty white ; and in this state is to be rejected. 
It is sometimes imitated with hog’s lard, coloured with turmeric, and scented with 
Florentine iris root. The inhabitants of the coast of Guinea employ palm oil for the 
same purposes that we do butter. Our supplies of palm oil are almost wholly derived 
from the west coast of Africa, of which it is the staple article of export.—• ( Lewis's Mat. 
Med. • Thomson's Hispensaiorg .) 

The duty on palm oil, after being reduced in 1834 from 2s. 6 d. to Is. 3d. a cwt., and in 1842 to Gd. a 
cwt. was wholly repealed in 1846. » 

lu 1852 the imports and re-exports of palm oil amounted respectively to 523,813 and 111,054 cwt. Of 
608,550 cwt. of palm oil imported in 1851, 684,777 were brought irom the W. coast of Africa, 14,873 from 
the U. States, and 0,202 Irom India. 

PAMPHLET, a small book, usually printed in the octavo form, and stitched, 
popularly understood to comprise from l to 10 sheets or thereby. 

It is enacted by 10 Ann. c. 10. § 113. that no person shall sell, or expose to sale, any pamphlet, without 
the name and place of abode of some known person, by and for whom it was printed or published,written 
or printed thereon, under a penalty of 20/. and costs. 

It is enacted by the 55 Geo. 3. c. 185. that every book containing 1 whole sheet, and not exceeding 8 
sheets, in 8vo. or any lesser size ; or not exceeding 12 sheets in 4to. or 20 sheets in folio, shall bo deemed 
a pamphlet. The same act imposed a duty of 3s. upon each sheet of one copy of all pamphlets published. 
Tnls duty, Which was at once vexatious and unproductive ,hardly ever yielding more than 1,000/. or 
1,100/. a year, waa repealed in 1833. 

We have given (anti, p. 176.) an account of the number and selling price of the pamphlets published 
in 1850,1851, and 1852. Some pamphlets have a very large sale ; but, speaking generally, their publication 
is quite as hazardous as that of books. The establishment of Quarterly Reviews has lessened the occa¬ 
sions and the demand for pamphlets. 

PAPER, (Ger. and Du. Papier ; Fr. Papier ; It. Carta; Sp, Papel ; Rus. Bu- 
maga ; Lat. Charta; Arab. Kartas ; Pers . JCaghas). This highly useful substance is, as 
every one knows, thin, flexible, of different colours, but most commonly white, being used 
for writing and printing upon, and for various other purposes. It is manufactured of ve- 
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getablc matter reduced to a sort of pulp. The term paper is derived from the Greek 
irarrvpos (papyrus , see post), the name of the plant on the inner bark of which ( Liber, 
fh&Kos, whence our word booh) the ancients used to write. Paper is made up into 
sheets, quires, and reams ; each quire consisting of 24 sheets, and each ream of 20 quires. 

Historical Sketch of Paper. Difference between ancient and modern Paper. — Some 
of those learned and ingenious persons who have investigated the arts of the ancient 
world, have expressed their surprise that the Greeks and Romans, though they possessed 
an immense number of books, and approached very near to printing in the stamping of 
words and letters, and similar devices, should not have discovered the art; the first 
rude attempts at typography being sufficiently obvious, though much time and con¬ 
trivance have been required to bring the process to its present state of perfection. 
Rut they should rather, perhaps, have wondered that the more civilised nations of 
antiquity did not invent paper, an invention which, it may easily be shown, neces¬ 
sarily preceded that of printing. But this was an exceedingly difficult task; the 
more so, that the vast importance of paper could not be appreciated, or even imagined, 
till after it had been generally introduced. At first, the memory of important events 
appears to have been handed down by inscriptions cut on rocks, pillars of stone or 
marble, and the walls of edifices; and this primitive usage is still retained in the 
monuments in our churches and cemeteries. In a later, though still very remote 
age, men were accustomed to write upon portable surfaces of various kinds. Every¬ 
body knows that the Decalogue was written upon tables of stone; and Joshua wrote 
a copy of the law upon the like materials. — (Josh. c. viii. v. 32.) The Greeks and 
Romans engraved laws, treaties, contracts, and other important documents, on plates of 
brass; and it is stated, that a fire which broke out in the capitol, in the reign of 
Vespasian, consumed above 3,000 such bronze muniments. — ( Nouveau Traite de 
Diplomatique , i. 451.) But exclusive of plates of this sort, which were necessarily 
inconvenient, costly, and quite unfit for ordinary use, thin and flexible plates of 
lead and other metals, (Job, c. xix. v. 23, 24. ) thin pieces of wood, skins, parchment, 
linen, and a variety of similar substances were used in writing. Cheaper materials, 
such as the leaves and bark of trees, palms, &c., were also used from a very remote 
period for the same purpose; but leaves (xa.prr)s, chartce) being, when dry, apt to 
split in the direction of the fibres, it was found to be necessary, in preparing them 
for writing, to glue them together, so that the fibres might cross each other in 
opposite directions. The texture of the leaf, or sheet, if we may so call it, is thus 
greatly strengthened; and when it has been smoothed, polished, and fitted for use, it 
is less inconvenient and better looking than might be supposed. Such, in fact, is 
the principle on which the paper of the ancients was formed. This, however, which 
was called Charta Eyyptiaca, from the place of its manufacture, did not consist 
of leaves, but of the inner bark of the famous reed or rush, the Cyperus Papyrus, 
found along the banks of the Nile, or rather in the pools and ditches which com¬ 
municate with the river. The ancients applied this useful plant to an immense 
variety of purposes; but here we shall only notice that from which it lias acquired 
an immortality of renown. The inner bark having been divided by a needle or other 
sharp instrument into very thin and broad layers or filaments, portions of these were 
placed side by side longitudinally, and glued together at the ends; another portion 
being glued crosswise on the backs of the latter, to give the page the requisite strength. 
Pliny and other writers have described the process (Hist. Nat. lib. xiii. c. 11, 12, 13.), 
which has been farther elucidated by Hardouin and other commentators. But the 
fullest and ablest discussion of this curious subject is contained in the very learned 
and elaborate work, the Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique (i. pp. 448 — 524.), where 
the most interesting particulars respecting the history and manufacture of 
papyrus, as well as of the greater number of the other writing materials used 
in antiquity, have been collected and set in the clearest point of view. — (See 
also the Dictionnaire Diplomatique of De Vaines, art. Papier , ii. pp. 165 — 174.) 
Bruce has given a summary of the authorities in the seventh volume of the octavo 
edition of his Travels; and, not satisfied with this, he attempted to make paper 
from the papyrus, in which not being very successful, he imputes his failure to 
errors in the statements of Pliny ; not reflecting that, had he endeavoured, trusting to 
written directions, without experience and traditional art, to make modern paper, or 
even a pair of shoes, he would, most probably, have been equally infelicitous. Egypt 
enjoyed for a lengthened period a natural monopoly of this valuable article ; and even 
attempted, in anticipation of a later policy, by prohibiting the growth of the papyrus, 
except , in certain localities, and limiting its supply, to sell its produce at an 
artificially enhanced price \^-(Ameilhov, Commerce des Egyptiens , p. 238.) But this 
policy ceased on the conquest o£ Egypt by the Romans, who, having imported the plant 
into Rome, succeeded in preparing from it a very superior article. Pliny enumerates 
the various kinds of paper, from the coarsest, which was used, like our brown paper, 
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for packing, to the most expensive and finest. The latter, which was made of the 
innermost filaments, was of a snowy whiteness ; and when properly dressed and polished, 
was easily written upon. The consumption was very considerable; and being, after 
the foundation of Alexandria, principally made in that city, it formed an important 
article in her commerce, and furnished employment for many workmen and much 
capital. Flavius Vopiscus relates, that in the 3d century, the tyrant Firmus used to 
say there was so much paper there, and so large a quantity of the glue or size used 
in its preparation, that he could maintain an army with it: — “ Tantum hahuissc de 
chartis , ut public& sape diceret, exercitum se alere posse papyrd ct glutind We may 
doubt whether the value of the paper at present belonging to any single city would 
do the like. Charta Egyptiuca is very ancient, having, notwithstanding the assertion 
of Varro and Pliny to the contrary, ( Hist . Nat. lib. xiii. cap. 11.,) been in common 
use long before the age of Alexander. This is evident from the statement of 
Herodotus, who, though he lived about a century before that conqueror, tells us, that 
in former times, when papyrus was scarce, the Ionians wrote on the skins of goats and 
sheep ; and that that practice continued to be customary among several barbarous 
nations. — (Lib. v. cap. 58.) 

Though white, smooth, durable, and not ill-adapted for writing, ancient paper 
was not suited for the printer : by reason of the closeness of the grain, it would not 
have received the ink from types more kindly than shavings of wood, and such like 
materials; and its texture was so very brittle, that it would have shivered to pieces 
under the press. It was, in truth, an inartificial mass (“ viscera nivea virentium 
herbarurn ”), no great invention or ingenuity being discovered in its preparation. 
Modern paper, on the other hand, is wholly artificial; and the contrivances for its 
manufacture are marvellous alike for the sagacity evinced in their design and their 
practical efficiency. lake the paper of antiquity, it is formed of the filaments 
of various sorts of vegetable substances, derived principally from the tearing to 
pieces or pounding cotton and linen rags, and similar materials, mixed with water. 
This process is called beating them into pulp ; and when examined with a microscope, 
the floating filaments are found to be well fitted for adhering together, being jagged 
and rough, and mixed in every possible way. A portion of this mixture or pulp being, 
wlieu properly prepared, poured upon moulds or sieves of fine woven wire, the water 
is drained off, and the suspended fibres, falling to the bottom, form a layer or sheet, 
which, being consolidated by pressure and dried, becomes paper ; its btrength and 
goodness depending, of course, in a great measure, oq the quality of the rag or other 
material of which it is made. Paper used to be manufactured by dipping sieves or 
frames into the pulp ; the portion of filaments so lifted up forming the sheet of paper. 
But the application of rotary motion to the manufacture has effected a total change 
in the mode in which it was carried on : instead of dipping the sieves or frames into the 
cistern of pulp, a circular web, or round towel of woven wire, revolves horizontally under 
the vessel, (technically called the vat,) receives the deposit, conveys it away, and, by an 
adjustment of extraordinary delicacy, transfers it uninjured, though as fragile as a wet 
cobweb, to a similar revolving towel of felt: thus an endless web of paper is spun, as 
long, at least, as the machine continues to move, and pulp is supplied. 

The pervious and spongy texture of paper make it readily imbibe and retain the 
ink impressed on it by types in printing, and by the pen in writing ; its toughness 
hinders it from being easily torn; and, in a well-hound book, under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, its duration is indefinite, and, for all practical purposes, eternal! It is 
true that legal documents are sometimes written or printed on parchment, which is less 
liable to be torn, or injured by rubbing; the luxury of typography occasionally, also, 
exhibits a few impressions of a splendid work upon vellum; and, it is farther true, that 
these substances were used for writing upon by the ancients: but they are necessarily 
expensive, and the cost of either far exceeds the means of the great majority of book 
buyers; so that it would be altogether unprofitable to cast types, to construct presses, 
and to incur the various and heavy charges of an establishment for printing, unless 
we possessed a cheaper material on which to print. 

Almost all the more ancient and valuable existing Greek and Latin manuscripts are 
written either on parchment or vellum, but generally on the latter. It is singular, 
however, that while such is the case, all or almost all the very old charters and diplomas 
are written on papyrus. Indeed the learned authors of the Nouveau Traite de Diploma¬ 
tique affirm that no parchment charter has been discovered anterior to the 6th century. 
— (i. 4m) 

It appears to be sufficiently established that paper, fabricated like that now in use, 
of cotton and other vegetable materials, and of silk, has been manufactured in China 
from a very remote epoch—( Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique, i. 519.): the Arab 
historians state that similar paper was manufactured in Mecca In the beginning of the 
8th century — (Andres, Origine e Progrcssi d' Ogni Lctteratura, i. 202., ed. Horn, 1808, 
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and Gibbon , ix. 379.); and most probabl^the mode of its production was then, also, 
known to the Greeks. It appears to have been soon after introduced into Europe; 
but it is doubtful whether this were done by the Arabians or Greeks. The mode of 
fabricating paper from cotton and other vegetable materials being once discovered, its 
fabrication from linen rags was a comparatively easy, and in Europe, where cotton 
was then extremely scarce, an all but necessary step. It is singular, however, that we 
have no positive information either as to the country where, or the epoch when, paper 
from rags began to be manufactured in Europe. Mata on ne pent recuter son invention 
plus tardy qu'au Treizieme siecle, ni son usage ordinaire au^deld du Quatorziime . — 
(Nouveau Traite, $y\, i. 524.) In fact, Egyptian paper, or paper made of papyrus, 
in the manner described above, continued to be partially employed down to the middle 
of the 11th century, though parchment was then the principal material used in writing. 

It is curious to observe how very shortly the introduction of paper preceded the 
invention of printing, to which, indeed, as already seen, it was an indispensable pre¬ 
liminary. Muratori attributes the ignorance of the barbarous ages principally to the 
scarcity and high price of paper, and the superior intelligence of modern times to 
its . abidance and cheapness.— (Andres, i. 200.) And whatever opinion may be 
entertained as to the first part of this statement, there can be no question that the 
latter is perfectly well founded. 

Not only are we in the dark as to the history of modern paper, but we are unable to 
make any very satisfactory conjectural estimate of the mode in which it was invented. 
It is, however, all but certain that the invention must have been suggested by accident, 
or by observing the effects produced by the accidental drying of triturated vegetable 
matter, or in some such way; and that the hint thus afforded was gradually im¬ 
proved upon. It is not possible to imagine that the invention should have been 
wholly the result of design ; for, we cannot conceive how any one without any previous 
knowledge should have proposed to himself to produce paper by pounding rags, or 
other vegetable matter, mixing the mass in water, and then pressing and drying the 
deposit. But, without indulging in unprofitable conjectures, it is at all events certain, 
that however and by whomsoever discovered, no invention has been of greater import¬ 
ance. Chartcc usu maxima hnmanitas vitce constat et memoria. — (Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 
xiii. cap. 11.) The processes by which the most worthless and vilest materials are 
converted into such admirable substances as paper and glass, are probably the greatest 
triumphs of human talent and ingenuity. They have more than realised the dreams 
of the alchemists; and have been incomparably more advantageous than if we had 
become acquainted with a means of transmuting the inferior metals into gold. 

Manufacture of Paper in England. — The application of paper to the puqioses of 
writing and printing, and the fact of its being indispensable to the prosecution of the 
latter, render its manufacture of the highest utility and importance. But, even in a 
commercial point of view, its value is very considerable. France, Holland, and Genoa 
had, for a lengthened period, a decided superiority in this department. The finest and 
best paper being made of linen rags, its quality may be supposed to depend, in a con¬ 
siderable degree, on the sort of linen usually worn in the country where it is manufac¬ 
tured ; and this circumstance is said to account for the greater whiteness of the Dutch 
and Belgian papers, as compared with those of the French and Italians, and still more 
the Germans. The rags used in the manufacture of writing paper in Great Britain are 
collected at home ; but those used in the manufacture of the best printing paper arc im¬ 
ported, principally, from Italy, Hamburg, and the Austrian States, by way of Trieste. 
— (See Rags.) Wc believe, however, that it was owing rather to the want of skill, 
than, as has sometimes been supposed, to the inferior quality of the linen of this country, 
that the manufacture of paper was not carried on with much success in England till a 
comparatively recent period. During the 17th century, most part of our supply was 
imported from the Continent, especially from France. The manufacture is said to 
have been considerably improved by the French refugees who fled to this country in 
1685. But it is distinctly stated in the The British Merchant (vol. ii. p. 266.), that 
hardly any sort of paper, except brown, was made here previously to the Revolution. 
In 1690, however, the manufacture of white paper was attempted; and within a few 
years, most branches were much improved. In 1721, it is supposed that there were 
about 300,000 reams of paper annually produced in Great Britain, which was equal to 
about two thirds of the whole consumption. In 1783, the value of the paper annually 
manufactured was estimated at 780,000/. At present, besides making a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of most sorts of paper for our own use, and for exportation, we annually export 
about 100,000/. worth of books. The importation of foreign paper for British 

consumption has now nearly ceased. A small quantity of French paper was used in 
this country for copperplate printing till within these few years; but, in this respect, 
we now surpass the French, and there is no artist of either country, who does not 
consider English paper, manufactured according to the latest improvements, best 
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adapted for prints. Ihe French have, howler, always excelled in the manufacture of 
very thin letter paper; and a small portion of this article, and some paper hangings, 
are now the only articles of import. 

In 181S, Dr. Col^uhoun estimated the value of paper annually produced in Great 
Britain at 2,000,000/. ; but Mr. Stevenson, an incomparably better authority upon 
such subjects, estimated it at only half this sum. From information obtained from those 
engaged in the trade, we incline to think that the total annual value of the paper ma¬ 
nufactured in the United Kingdom, exclusive of the duty, may at present amount to 
about 1,600,000/. or 1,700,000/. There are about 700 paper-mills in England, and 
from 70 to 80 in Scotland. The number in Ireland is but inconsiderable. Of these 
mills, we believe very few have lately been unemployed. About 28,000 individuals 
are supposed to be directly engaged in the trade : and, besides the workmen employed 
in the mills, the paper manufacture creates a considerable demand for the labour 
of millwrights, machinists, smiths, carpenters, iron and brass founders, wire-workers, 
woollen manufacturers, and others, in the machinery and apparatus of the mills. Some 
parts of these are very powerful, and subject to severe strain j and other parts are com¬ 
plicated and delicate, and require continual renovation. Owing to this, the manufac¬ 
ture is of much greater importance, as a source of employment, than might at first 
be supposed, or than it would seem to have been formerly considered by government, 
who loaded it, down to a very recent period, with an excise duty amounting to more 
than three times as much as the total wages of the workpeople employed ! 

It was formerly customary to collect the rags used in the manufacture into large 
heaps, in order that, by their heating and fermentation, they might be the more easily 
reduced to filaments. But this injured the rags; and it is now the practice to tear 
them to pieces, without any such preparation, by powerful machines, constructed for 
the purpose. 

During the present century this manufacture has been signally promoted by the com¬ 
bined influence of science, ingenuity, and mechanical skill. These have been success¬ 
fully exerted in the preparation of the pulp ; the conversion of the pulp into paper ; and 
the provision of materials: and in none has their influence been more remarkable than 
in the last. This is evident from the fact, that while the manufacture has been more 
than doubled since 1820, the demand for continental rags and other foreign materials has 
actually been reduced within that time, in consequence of the immense home supply 
we derive from substances previously regarded as worthless, and treated as refuse. The 
sweepings of cotton and flax mills, owing to the grease and dirt with which they are 
mixed up, were, until within these few years, of no value whatever, except as manure. 
But means having been discovered of rendering them clean and white, they are now 
made into very good paper ; and the neighbourhood of Manchester has, in consequence, 
become a principal scat of the manufacture. The chemical and mechanical processes 
by which these materials are purified, whitened, and made available for the production 
of paper, without their strength being impaired, are not only exceedingly interesting 
in themselves, but are of great national importance ; and, by reducing the cost of paper, 
have done ten times more to lower the price of books, and diffuse literature, than all 
the efforts of all the societies that ever existed. 

The first idea of a machine for converting pulp into paper, originated in France, 
the inventor being an ingenious workman of the name of Louis Robert. A model of 
this machine was' brought to England by M. Lcger Didot; and though at fiist it was 
far from giving an assuiance of success, it sufficed to induce English capitalists and 
engineers, particularly Mr. Donkin, to follow up the scheme; and in the course 
of a few years they brought it to a high degree of perfection. Mr. Dickinson, of 
Hertfordshire, one of the most intelligent mechanists and extensive paper manu¬ 
facturers in England, has invented a machine of a different construction for the same 
purpose, and has also introduced various subsidiary improvements into the manu¬ 
facture. One of these consists in the application of air pumps to the process, by the 
action of which, he produces a partial vacuum under a portion of the wire on which the 
pulp is in the act of settling, and thus very much accelerates its consolidation ; in fact, 
prepares it almost instantaneously for the first mechanical pressure. The result is 
all but miraculous. By the agency of a great deal of complicated machinery, so 
admirably contrived as to produce the intended effect with unerrring precision and 
in the very best manner, a process, which in the old system of paper-making occupied 
about three weeks, is performed in as many minutes 1 A continuous stream of fluid pulp 
is, within this brief space of time, and the short distance of 30 feet, not only made 
into paper, but actually dried, polished, and every separate sheet cut round the edges, 
and rendered completely ready for use ! The paper manufactured by this wonderful 
combination of intelligence and power is, at once, moderate in price, and, for most 
purposes, superior in quality to what was formerly made by hand. The sample 
before the reader, though not the finest that is made, will warrant what is now stated. 
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Mr. Dickinson some time since made an important improvement in the paper manu¬ 
facture, on the principle of veneering in cabinet work. He makes two webs of paper, 
each by a separate process ; and by laying them together while in an early stage, they 
are rendered inseparable by the pressure to which they are subjected. This paper is 
used in copperplate printing j and by adopting a peculiar method of preparing the 
pulp, and selecting a finer rag for the web which forms the face of the paper, it is 
much better calculated for taking a fine impression. Its introduction has put a total 
stop to the importation of that species of French paper, which was formerly used in 
considerable quantities by copperplate printers. Probably, however, the most ingenious 
of the modern inventions in the manufacture is that by which Mr. Dickinson has con¬ 
trived, without increasing the thickness of paper,^to embody parallel coloured threads 
in its fabric. This novel description of paper is now used in the printing of exchequer 
bills and postage envelopes, for which it is admirably fitted, inasmuch as it cannot be 
counterfeited, except by employing similar machinery, which it would cost a great deal 
to construct, and be all but impossible to conceal. 

Duty on Paper .—Previously to 1836, all writing, coloured, or wrapping papers, card¬ 
boards, and pasteboards, were denominated 1st class paper, and paid 3d. per lb. duty 
(28s. a cwt.) ; unless manufactured wholly of tarred ropes, without the tar being previously 
extracted , in which case the paper was denominated 2d class, and paid 1 Je/. per lb. 
(14s. a cwt.). Millboards and scaleboards, made of the same materials as 2d class 
paper, paid 2 \d. per lb. (21s. a cwt.) duty. 

This duty varied on the different descriptions of 1st class paper from about 25 or SO 
per cent, on the finest, to about 200 per cent, on the coaisest! A duty so oppressive 
led to the commission of very great frauds, which all the vigilance of the officers, and 
the endless multiplication of checks and penalties, were unable to prevent; the real 
effect of such devices being to injure the honest manufacturers, and to give those 
of a different character ■ greater facilities for carrying on their fraudulent schemes. 
But, laying out of view for a moment the oppressiveness of the duty, could any thing 
be more absurd, than to interdict the manufacturer of third class wrapping paper 
(for it is to him that the regulation applied) from using any other material than 
tarred ropes ? After the peace, and the very general introduction of iron cables, tarred 
ropes advanced considerably in price ; but as the use of any other material whatever 
would have occasioned an increase of 14s. a cwt. of duty, advantage could not be taken 
of this circumstance; so that the excise regulation, without putting one sixpence into 
the pockets of government, obliged the public to pay an increased price for an inferior 
article 1 Neither was this its only effect: a good deal of the refuse thrown out in sort¬ 
ing rags, which might have been used in the manufacture of coarse wrapping paper, 
was sold by the manufacturers for about 3s. a cwt. ; while a good deal that might 
have been used in the same way could not be sold at all, but was absolutely lost. 
It is plain, therefore, that this regulation had a two-fold operation : first, in adding 
to the cost of wrapping paper, by compelling it to be made from a comparatively 
expensive article ; and, secondly, in adding to the expense of fine paper, by preventing 
the refuse of the rags used in its manufacture from being beneficially employed. 

It may, perhaps, be doubted, considering the purposes to which paper is applied 
whether it should be subject to any duty whatever. Printers, stationers, bookbinders, 
type-founders, artists, copperplate and lithographic printers, card-makers, paper-stainers 
and paper-hangers, &c„ are all affected by a duty on it. And if it be not kept within 
reasonable bounds it increases the price, and hinders the publication, of books. “ This 
places a great obstacle in the way of the progress of knowledge, of useful and necessary 
arts, and of sober, industrious habits. Books carry the productions of the human 
mind over the whole world, and may be’truly called the raw materials of eyery kind of 
science and art, and of all social improvement.”.— (Sir II. Parnell on Financial Reform y 
3d ed. p. 30.) 

But though the exigencies of the public service have not permitted the total repeal 
of the duties on paper, we are glad to have to state that they have been most materially 
lowered. In 1836, the duty on first-class papers was reduced to the same level as that 
on papers of the second class, or from 3d. per lb. to 1 Jr/, per lb. ; the manufacturers 
of the coarser descriptions of paper being at the same time relieved from the restraints 
under which they had previously laboured, and allowed to use any material in the manu¬ 
facture which they may judge best. The duty of 1 \d, per square yard laid on paper 
when printed or stained, over and above the ordinary duty on paper, was then also 
repealed, and the various acts relating to paper were combined into a single statute. 
At present, therefore, the same rate of duty is laid on all descriptions of paper, so„that 
there is no longer any room for cheating the revenue by the substitution of superior for 
inferior paper, and, consequently, no necessity for exercising that vexatious surveillance 
over the manufacture which formerly prevailed. 
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The influenco of this wise and judicious measure in reducing the price of paper used 
in printing and writing has since been decidedly manifested. The abolition of the 
discriminating duty on stained or printed paper has, also, been of material import¬ 
ance. The reduction of price it has occasioned has enabled a much larger class of 
persons to get their apartments papered; and it has been in this way productive, not 
only of an additional demand for paper and labour, but of an increase of comfort 
and cleanliness. 

This measure has, also, in great part obviated the injustice done to authors and pub¬ 
lishers, by compelling them to pay a duty on the paper used in printing books previ¬ 
ously to their publication; and, consequently, before it can be known whether the books 
will sell. When they do not sell, the tax has obviously to be paid out of the capital pf 
the authors or publishers, and the loss arising from an unsuccessful publishing specu¬ 
lation is increased by its amount-(See anti, p. 160.) It is true that every duty on 

paper, how limited soever, operates in this way, and is, therefore, objectionable on prin¬ 
ciple; but the practical hardship inflicted on authors by the existing paper duty is not 
very material. 

As respects revenue, too, the measure was successful. In 1835, the nett produce of 
the old duties on paper, in the U. Kingdom, amounted to 796,30 51. In 1840 the re¬ 
duced duties produced 581,429/. ; and in 1852 they produced 954,902/., being 158,597/. 
more than their produce when the rate of charge was double ! This statement, how¬ 
ever, gives but an imperfect view of the progress of the manufacture; for, owing to the 
premium (for so it may be called) which the present postage regulations give on the 
use of thin and light paper, the increase in its production is, no doubt, a good deal 
greater than we might infer from the mere increase of weight. The following accounts 
show the former and present state of the manufacture. 


An Account exhibiting the Quantities of the different Sorts of Paper charged with Duties, the Rates of 
Duty, and the Produce of the Duties, in 1835. 


Year. 

First Class 
Paper. 

Second 

Class 

Paper. 

Mi inward, Glased 
Pajivr, Sheathing Paper, 
llution Hoarct, b c. 

Pasteboard. 

Total 

IVeight of 
Paper, 
Millboard, 
and Paste¬ 
board. 

Gross Pro.luce 
of the Duties. 

Nett Produce 
of the Duties. 

Drawback* 
on Paper 
exported. 

First Clats. 

Second 

Cla->s. 

First Class. 

Second 

Class. 

18.1'). 
England 
'iroi land 
Ireland 

Duty 3d. 
per lb. 
Lb*. 

45,SOT,*1.1 
8,6*6,8.10 
2,*2 .1,48* 

Duly 14 d. 
per lb. 
Lb*. 

15, .188,171 
*,045,7116 
431,158 

Duty 11. 8«. 
per ewt. 
Ctvt*. 
*,3*8 

17* 

Duty If. ]*. 
per ewt. 
Ctvt*. 
*3,001 
3,118 
373 

Duly,!/. 8*. 
per ewt. 
Ctvt*. 
9,513 
*,999 
*1 

Duty, 14s. 
[ter ewt. 
Ctvt*. 
2,187 
5,869 

15 

1 Lb*. 
61.899,901 
12,016,059 
*,702,35* 

£ *. d. 

705,*92 15 4 
13*. *02 11 1 

30,913 15 0 

£ t. d. 

615.578 7 6 
1*0,299 7 6 
30,427 1 3 

£ * ( 

41,960 8 
7,930 6 1 
386 18 

U. Kingdom 

66,1 79.5V, 

17,86.1,005 

*■545 1 *6.105 

1*,563 

8,871 

79.617,312 

868,139 1 5 

726,3p4_16._3 

■50,*8.1 1 1 


An Account of the Quantity of Paper charged with Duty in the Years 1850,1851, and 1852, in each 
Division of the U. Kingdom, specifying also the Qross and Nett Produce of the Duties, and tho 
Amount paid as Drawbacks. 

N.B. The Rate of Duty is uniform on all sorts of Paper at per lb. plus 5 per cent. 



Pounds* Weight of 
Paper charged 
with Duty. 

Gross Produce. 

Nett Produce. 

Drawbacks on Papei 
exported. 

Allowances lo the 
l/niversiUcs, 
Oueen’s Printer, 
Rot Pressers, Ac. 

England 

Scotland - 
Ireland 

Year I860 - 

England • 
Scotland - 
Ireland 

Year 1851 - 

England 

Ireland 

Ireland 

^ Year 1852 

105,712,952 

28,000,019 

6.719,602 

£ *. rf. 

69.1,711 4 11 

187,687 Vi 6 
44,096 11 9 

£ *. d. 

639,783 5 9 
179,591 9 1 

41,0.16 1 2 

£ *. J. 

43,931 0 4 
6,932 14 6 

60 13 7 

£ *. d. 

10,0*3 18 10 
1,160 8 11 

141,032,473 

9*5,525 12 2 

863.413 16 0 

50,927 8 6 

11,181 7 9 

112,196,897 

31,7*3,001 

6,98.1,646 

7.16,292 2 6 
208,182 3 11 
45,830 3 7 

682,235 18 l 
197,619 1* 8 
45,733 4 11 

45,469 15 7 
8,929 6 U 

91 15 0 

8,586 8 10 
. 1,‘>33 5 3 

5 3 8 

150,903,514 

990,304 10 0 

925,588 15 8 

54,490 16 7 

10,224 17 9 

114,521,301 

32,574,895 

7,373,012 

751,646 0 10 
*13,772 15 0 
48,385 7 9 

701,588 11 0 
205,003 13 4 
48,309 1« * 

40,963 2 T 
7,096 17 6 

21 16 10 

8,991 7 9 
1,67* 4 2 

53 12 9 

_154,469,211 

1,013,704 3 7 

954,90* 2 6 

_48,081 16 5 

_10,72i)_4 8 


Account of the Number of Paper Mills at Work in the U. K. in 1851; with the Number of Beating 
Engines in action and silent. 




Paper Mills at Work. 

Beating Engine*. 



At Work. 

Silent. 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

i ; r * 

304 

48 * 

28 

1,267 

278 

71 

107 

8 

15 


United Kingdom 

380 

1,616 

ISO __ 
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PARCEL, a term indifferently applied to sm&ll packages of wares, arid to large lots 
of goods. In this latter sense, 20 hogsheads of sugar or morej if bought at one price, 
or in a single lot, are denominated “a parcel of sugar.** 

PARCELS, BILL OP, an account of the items composing a parcel. 

PARCHMENT and VELLUM. The former consists of the skins of sheep and 
goats, and the latter of those of calves, prepared in such a manner as to render them 
suitable for being written upon, for covering books, and other purposes. The consump¬ 
tion of these articles is very considerable. In this and most other countries, it is cus¬ 
tomary to use them instead of paper in the drawing up of a great variety of deeds and 
other legal instruments. They are also extensively used, especially in Italy, in the 
binding of books. The finest copies of the magnificent classics which issued from the 
Dutch presses, in the 17th century and the early part of the 18th, were all bound in 
Vellum. 

Parchment is coarser than vellum, and not so well adapted for writing upon. The 
qualities of both articles differ very widely ; so much so that the best parchment is 
preferable to inferior or even middling vellum. The goodness of each depends partly 
on the quality of the skins of which they are made, and partly, and indeed in a very 
high degree, on the care and skill with which they are manufactured. 

Historical Notice. — The history of these articles is involved in some obscurity. 
Varro and Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib. xiii. cap. 11.), who have been generally followed, state 
that they were*originally manufactured at Pergamus, in Asia Minor, the capital city of 
Eumenes II., one of Alexander’s successors *, during the reign of that prince; and that 
parchment owes to this circumstance its classical name of charta Pergamena. But there 
seems to belittle if any foundation for this statement. We have seen, in the preceding 
article on paper, that Herodotus, who flourished rather more than a century before 
Alexander the Great, states distinctly, that previously to his acra, when paper ( charta 
IZgyptiaca) was scarce, the Ionians were accustomed to write on the skins of sheep and* 
goats, and that that practice was then followed (viz. in his time) by several barbarous 
nations. — (Lib. v. cap. 58.) And it is all but certain, seeing that the practice of writing 
on skins had been in use for at least 2£ centuries, and probably much more, previously 
to the aera of Eumenes, that their preparation would, in the course of that lengthened 
period, be so much improved as to rentier them little different from parchment. It is 
probable, indeed, that their manufacture may have been improved in Pergamus; but we 
incline to think that parchment owes its name rather to the extensive demand for it 
in that city, in consequence of Eumenes having amassed a large and valuable library, 
than to any thing else. He was, in fact, compelled to use parchment and vellum in the 
copying of books, as his contemporary Ptolemy Philadclphus had prohibited the ex¬ 
portation of paper. — ( Plin . ubi supra. ) 

The scarcity of parchment during the middle ages, and in antecedent times, led to the 
practice of obliterating the writing on old parchments, by rubbing them with pumice 
stone, immersing them in boiling water, and such like devices; and there can tie no 
manner of doubt that the prevalence of this practice has been most injurious to literature, 
and that it has most probably occasioned the total destruction of some of the noblest 
chefs-d'oeuvre of antiquity. In the middle ages these were erased that room might be 
made for some worthless treatise on scholastic theology or logic l Sometimes, however, 
it happens that the ancient writing is not so much obliterated, but that it may still be 
read; and to that circumstance the recent discovery of a portion of Cicero’s treatise 
De Republica is to be ascribed. It bad been effaced to make room for a commentary 
of St. Augustine on the Psalms. — (See the preface of May, the ingenious discoverer of 
this lost treatise,) 

Parchments that have been erased in this way are called Palimpsests (from na\iv, again , 
and \peuv, to efface or clean'), or repeatedly cleaned parchments; because they have been 
repeatedly cleaned, renewed, or prepared for writing upon. If the learned world is 
ever to be gratified by the recovery of the lost comedies of Menander, or the lost books 
of Polybius, Livy, and Tacitus, it will most probably be by finding them under some 
homily or such like trash. —( Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique, i. 482, &c. ; Dorn de 
Vaines, ii. 177, &c.) 

PARTIAL LOSS. See Insurance (Marine). 

PARTNERSHIP, the association of two or more individuals for carrying on some 
business or undertaking in common ; each deriving a certain share of the profits* and 
bearing a corresponding share of the loss arising therefrom. 

The term partnership is usually applied to those smaller associations in-which the 
partners personally conduct their joint affairs: the term company being applied to those * 
great associations conducted by directors and servants appointed by the body of t&e 

* He was a successor of, but must not be confounded with, Eumenes, the secretary and general of 
the Conqueror. - 
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partners to act for them j the latter having no direct concern in the management of the 
affairs of the company. — (See Companies.) 

The advantages of partnership are obvious. Many businesses could not be suc¬ 
cessfully carried on without a larger command of capital than usually belongs to an 
individual; and most of them require the combination of various species of talent. An 
individual may have capital sufficient to undertake a particular business; but ho may not 
be thoroughly versed in any of its details, or he may be familiar with certain parts of it 
and not with others; so that it might be for his advantage to assume one or more indi¬ 
viduals as his partners, supposing them to be without capital, provided they possessed 
the skill and other qualifications required in prosecuting the business. Associations of 
this sort enable capital and talent to derive all the assistance that each is capable of lend¬ 
ing to the other. And as the gains of each partner usually consist of a certain />ro- 
portion of the total profits made by the company, each has the most powerful motive 
to exert himself for the benefit of the concern. It is not, indeed, to be denied, that 
associations of this sort are occasionally productive of mischievous consequences. The 
public interest requires that the whole partners in a firm should be bound by the acts of 
any one of their number; so that the folly or fraud of a single partner may entail very 
serious consequences upon those associated with him. Generally, however, this is not 
an evil of frequent occurrence; and there can be no question that, both in a private and 
public point of view, partnerships are highly beneficial. 

To enter into any thing like a full discussion of the law of partnership would very 
far exceed our limits. We shall, therefore, merely state a few of those leading principles 
with respect to it, as to which it is of importance that mercantile > men, and the public 
generally, should be well acquainted. 

Formation of Partnerships . — The mere consent of the partners, fixed and certified 
by acts or contracts, is quite sufficient to constitute a private copartnership ; so that if 
'two or more merchants, or other persons, join together in trade, or in any sort of 
business, with a mutual, though it may be unequal, participation in the profit and loss 
of the concern, they are in every respect to be considered as partners. No particular 
form of words or proceeding is necessary to constitute a partnership. It may be entered 
into either by an express written agreement, or by a merely verbal one. The former 
ought in almost all cases to be preferred. The contract of copartnery should state the 
parties to it, the business to be carried on, the space of time the partnership is to con¬ 
tinue, the capital each is to bring into the business, the proportion in which the profit 
and loss are to be divided, the manner in which the business is to be conducted, the mode 
agreed upon for settling accounts at the dissolution of the partnership, together with the 
special covenants adapted to the circumstances of each particular case. 

To constitute a partnership, there must be a participation in uncertain profits and 
losses: and the true criterion to determine, when money is advanced to a trader, 
whether the individual making the advance is to be looked upon as a partner or not, is 
to ascertain whether the premium or profit be certain and defined, or casual , indefinite , 
and depending upon the accidents of trade. In the former case he is a lender merely ; 
in the latter be is a partner. The mere participation in the profits of any business 
or adventure, without a participation in the losses, constitutes a partnership, so far as 
to render the individual so participating liable to third parties for the engagements of 
the concern, though as between the parties themselves it may be no partnership. 
Thus, if a clerk or other servant stipulate for a share of the profits of any business as 
a reward for his labour , he becomes responsible to third parties as a partner, and no 
private arrangement can cancel his liability. 

If an individual, by: his own act or inadvertence, allow himself to appear to the world 
as a partner, he is precluded from disputing the fact, even though he have no interest in 
the profits. A partner who withdraws from a firm is liable on account of the remaining 
partners continuing his name in the firm, though without his consent, unless he take the 
necessary precautions—(see post ) — to show that he has ceased to belong to it. 

If there be no express stipulation as to the management of partnership property, the 
majority decide as to the disposition and management of the joint affairs of the firm ; 
or, if there be but two parties in a firm, one may manage the concern as he thinks fit, 
provided it be within the rules of good faith, and warranted by the circumstances of the 
case. The general duty of a partner is to keep in view, at all times, and in all trans¬ 
actions, the interest and welfare of the partnership, by acting honestly and uprightly, 
and as a prudent man would conduct his own affairs. 

Liability of Partners as to third Parties. —It may be laid down as a general rule, that 
partners, whether actual, ostensible, or dormant, are bound by the actlbf their partner, 
made in the course of ftnd with reference to the partnership business, and in the regular 
course of dealing by the firm; and though the general rule of law be, that no one is 
liable upon any contract, except such as are privy to it, yet this is not contravened by the 
liability of partners, as they are supposed virtually present at and sanctioning the pro- 
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cecdings they singly enter into in the course of trade, or as being severally vested with 
a power enabling them to act at once as principals and as the authorised agents of their 
copartners. It is for the advantage of partners that they are thus held, liable ; for the 
credit of their firm is in consequence greatly enhanced, and facility is given to all their 
dealings, even when they reside in different parts of the country, or of the world.^ A 
due regard to the interest of strangers is at the same time observed; for where an indi¬ 
vidual deals with one of several partners, he relies upon the credit of the entire firm, 
and therefore ought to have his remedy against all the individuals who compose it. 

Unless, however, the act of one partner relate to and be connected with the partner¬ 
ship trade, and in the course of dealing by the firm , such acting partner only will be 
hound ; for it is only by acting in the course of their particular trade or line of business 
that an implied authority is delegated by partners to each other; and it is only in such 
transactions that third parties have a right to rely upon the partnership funds. To 
bind a partnership, credit must be given to the firm itself, and not to one merely of its 
partners. One of them may even, in furtherance of the objects of the firm, enter into 
a contract with some third party; but if such contract be made exclusively and solely 
upon the credit of the individual partner , it will only bind him, and not the firm. The 
presumption of the law, however, always is, that a contract with one of the partners in 
reference to the business of the firm lias been entered into upon the credit of the whole ; 
and this presumption is not to be rebutted, except by very clear evidence. One 
partner cannot, as such, except in bankruptcy, bind another by deed. 

The authority of a partner is revocable ; and it is now fully established that a dis¬ 
claimer of the authority of the partners in any particular transaction will preclude him 
from binding his copartners. Even during the subsistence of the partnership, one 
partner may to a certain degree limit his responsibility ; and if there be any particular 
speculation or bargain proposed, which he disapproves of, he may, by giving distinct 
notice to those with whom his partners arc about to contract that he will not be con¬ 
cerned in it, relieve himself from all consequences. Such notice would rebut his primd. 
fncii liability. The partnership would be suspended quoad this transaction. Thus, if 
a partner draw, accept, or indorse a bill or note, he will, in all ordinary cases, thereby 
rdndcr the firm liable. But, to use the words of Lord Ellenborough, “it is not 
essential to a partnership that every partner should have such power; they may 
stipulate among themselves that it shall not be done; and if a third party, having 
notice of this , will take such security from one of the partners, he shall not sue the 
others upon it, in breach of such stipulation, nor in defiance of notice previously given 
to him by one of them, that he will not be liable for any bill or note signed by the 
others." — ( Galway v. Matthew , 10 East, 264.); and so in other eases. 

However small the share a partner may have in a concern, he is liable for the whole 
of the debts contracted by the firm; and must seek his remedy in a rateable con¬ 
tribution against his partners. Should one party enter into a smuggling or other 
illegal transaction on the partnership account, the other partners are liable to the duties 
and the penalty; and the Crown may proceed against the real delinquent alone, or 
against all the partners. A bookseller, or newspaper proprietor, is answerable for the 
acts of his agent or copartner, not only civilly, but also criminally. 

Dissolution of Partnerships. — A partnership may be dissolved by the effluxion or 
expiration of the time during which it was originally agreed that it should continue. 
When a copartnership is formed for a single dealing or transaction, the moment that is 
completed, it is at an end. Partnerships may also be dissolved by death, agreement, 
bankruptcy, outlawry, &c. A court of equity will interfere to dissolve a partnership, 
in cases where a partner so misconducts himself as to be injurious to the firm, or to 
defeat the object for which the partnership was formed ; or when a partner becomes 
insane, or is in such a state of mind as to render him permanently incapable of trans¬ 
acting the peculiar business of the firm; or where a partnership is formed for an im¬ 
practicable purpose. Indeed, in all cases, where even a partnership may be dissolved 
without the interference of a court of equity, it may be most prudent, if the dissolution 
be opposed by one of the partners, to file a bill, praying a dissolution and account, and 
an injunction against using the partnership name. 

When a partnership is dissolved by agreement, or one of the partners withdraws from 
it, public notice of the dissolution must be given in the London Gazette ; and a specific 
intimation of the circumstance must be sent to all individuals accustomed to deal with the 
Jinn. Where such intimation has not been sent, the individual withdrawing Irom the 
firm may be made liable to third parties alter he has ceased to have any thing to do 
with it. A dormant partner, whose name has never been announced, may withdraw 
from a firm without making the dissolution of partnership publicly known. 

When the joint debts of the firm arc paid, and the property duly distributed among 
the partners, the dissolution may be said, in a general sense, to be accomplished. If 
any one of the firm be guilty of a breach of duty in misapplying the effects before the 
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concern is finally wound up, the proper course is to apply to the Court of Chancery to 
appoint a manager. 

Within a reasonable time after the death of one partner, the survivors must account 
to the representatives of the deceased ; and if not willing to do so, a court of equity 
will compel them. In taking partnership accounts at the death of a partner, they 
must commence with the last stated account; or, if there be none such, with the com¬ 
mencement of the partnership; and they must end with the state of the stock at the 
time of the partner’s death, and the proceeds thereof until it be got in. 

No notice is necessary to third parties of the death of a partner; the partnership is 
dissolved, and all liabilities for subsequent acts cease. The surviving parties are to be 
sued alone for the partnership liabilities and obligations, for which they are liable to 
the full extent. But they are not liable for the-separate debts of the deceased partner, 
unless, after payment of all the joint debts, they have a surplus of the partnership effects 
in their hands. 

Upon a dissolution by death, if the joint effects be insufficient to pay the partnership 
debts, the separate estate of the deceased partner, if he have any, is liable for the 
deficiency. 

The statements now made will, probably, be sufficient to give our readers a tolerably 
distinct notion of the formation of partnerships; and of the more important rights, 
duties, liabilities, &c. arising out of such institutions. Those who wish to go deeper 
into the subject, may consult the treatises of Watson and Montague on the Law of 
Partnership ; Chitty's Commercial Law t vol. iii. pp. 225 — 269.; Woolrych on Com¬ 
mercial Law , pp. 298—317., $*c. 

PASSENGERS, in commercial navigation, are individuals conveyed for hire from 
one place to another on board ship. Passage ships are those peculiarly appropriated 
to the conveyance of passengers. 

Passage ships are generally placed under certain regulations ; and the extent to which 
emigration is now carried renders it of the utmost importance that these regulations 
should be carefully compiled. 

Account of tho Number of Emigrants from the U. Kingdom during each of the $8 Years from 1815 to 

I8V2, both inclusive, specifying the Countries for which they sailed, and the Numbers that sailed for 

each. 


Years. 

North 

American 

Colonic*. 

United 

State*. 

Australian 
Colonies 
and New 
Zealand. 

All other 
Places. 

Total. 

Years. 

North 

A merican 
Colonies 

United 

States. 

Australian 
Colonies 
and New 
Zealand. 

Ail other 
Places. 

Total. 

1815 

1K16 

1K17 

Ui8 

.81!) 

1820 

1821 

1822 

182.1 

1821 
IH'5 
1826 

1827 

1828 

1 829 
1810 
18.81 
1812 
181.1 * 
1812 

680 
.1,870 
S).7‘)7 
16,1.16 
2 .1,6." 1 
17,921 
12,966 
It,01.1 
11,866 
8,774 
8,741 
12,81k 
12,618 
12,081 
18.807 
80,674 
68,067 

66.8 Mi 

28.80.8 
40,0110 

1,209 

9,022 

10,280 

12,429 

10,674 

6,746 

4,968 

4,187 

6,032 

5,152 

5,651 

7,063 

14,526 

12,817 

15,678 
24,887 
28,418 
.32,87. 
29,10 <1 
33,07-1 

u 

903 

716 

1,066 

2,016 

1,212 

1,661 

.1,7.11 

4/J9.1 

2,800 

192 
118 
557 
222 
579 
1,063 
384 
279 
16.1 
99 
111 
116 
114 
135 
197 
201 
114 
J96 
517 
2S.8 

2,081 

12,610 

20,631 

27.787 

34.787 
25,729 
18,297 
20,429 
16,550 
14,025 
14,891 
20,900 
28,(K)8 
26,092 
31,198 
56,907 
83,160 

10.1,140 

1835 

1816 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 
1812 
1843 
1814 
184.5 

1846 

1847 
1818 
1849 
1860 

1851 

1852 

15,573 
31,226 
29,884 
4,677 
12,6.58 
32,293 
38,164 
64,127 
23,518 
22,924 
31,80.1 
43,4.19 
109,680 
31,066 
41,367 
32,961 
42,60" 
3 2,8 7 ( 

26,720 

37,774 

36,770 

14,3.12 

33.5.U 

40,642 

45,017 

63,852 

28,316 

43,660 

58,638 

82,239 

142,154 

188,2.*.' 

219,451 

223,078 

267,337 

244,26 

1,860 

3,124 

5,054 

14,021 

1.5,786 

15,850 

32,62.5 

8,514 

3,178 

2,229 

8.10 

2,317 

4,919 

23,904 

32,091 

16,037 

21,532 

87,121 

325 

29.1 

32U 

292 

227 

1,958 
2,786 
1,835 
1,881 
1.873 
2,3.10 
1,826 
1,187 
4,887 
6,590 
8,773 
4,172 
4,20.1 

44,476 
75,4 1 7 
72 ,".11 
3.1,22 
64,207 
90,74. 
118,59 
128,31 l 
57,2 T 
70.681 
91,50 
129.8 ,< 
258,270 
218,099 
299,198 
280,819 
5.15,961 
368,7 C l 


Total. 

1,036,717 

1,064,67 - 

316,379 

.51,921 

1.163,” 9 


VHl emigration from thn United-Kingdom j ^7hl 8 6 vranmdlnR 1862 

‘ 

- 

91,139 
.106 6.18 


By far the largest proportion of these emigrants, especially of late years, has con¬ 
sisted of natives of Ireland. The scarcity, or rather famine, of 1846-47, gave an extra¬ 
ordinary stimulus to Irish emigration ; and it has since been continued, partly, by the 
depressed condition of the peasantry, partly by the wish of the bulk of the land¬ 
lords to diminish the number of petty holdings on their estates, and partly also by 
the entreaties and more effectually still by the large suras of money which have been 
sent to Ireland by parties who have emigrated, to encourage and assist the emigration 
of others. But there is no reason to fear that this emigration, however promoted, 
will be carried to excess. The rise of wages consequent on the diminution of the 
population will effectually hinder this result. And emigration from Ireland may 
certainly be carried to a much greater extent than ft has yet been carried, without 
its being otherwise than advantageous to that island and to the U. Kingdom generally. 

It is seen from the above account that in 1852 no fewer than 368,764 voluntary emi¬ 
grants left th$ U. Kingdom; and such being the vast extent to which emigration is 
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now carried, the propriety, or rather necessity, of enacting some general regulations, 
with respect to the conveyance of emigrants to their destination, myst be obvious to 
every one at all acquainted with the subject. The greater number of emigrants are 
in humble life: few among them know any thing of ships, or of the precautions 
necessary to insure a safe and comfortable voyage; they are also, for the most part, 
poor, and exceedingly anxious to economise, so that they seldom hesitate to embark in 
any ship, however unfit for the conveyance of passengeis, or inadequately furnished 
with provisions, if it be cheap. Unprincipled masters and owners have not been slow 
to take advantage of this; and in order to prevent the frauds that would otherwise be 
practised on the unwary, it has been found indispensable to lay down some general 
regulations as to the number of passengers to be taken on board ships as compared 
with their tonnage, the quantity of water and provisions as compared with the passen¬ 
gers, &c. But this is no very easy task. If the limitations be too strict, that is, if 
comparatively few passengers may be carried, or if the stock of provisions to be put on 
board be either unnecessarily large or expensive, the cost of emigration is proportion¬ 
ally enhanced ; and an artificial and serious impediment is thrown in the way of what 
should be made as easy as possible, consistent wi h security. But, an the other hand, 
if too many passengers be allowed, their health is liable to suffer ; and should the 
supply of provisions be inadequate, or the quality bad, the most serious consequences 
may ensue. The act 6 G. 4. c. 116. obliged too gneat a quantity of expensive pro¬ 
visions to be put on board, and was in consequence objected to by emigrants as well as 
shippers. The act 9 G. 4. c. 21. avoided this error; but it was defective, inasmuch as 
it made no provision with respect to the sufficiency of the ship, the having a surgeon 
or other properly qualified medical person on board ships carrying a certain number of 
passengers, and in other particulars. These deficiencies were in part supplied by the 
act 5 & 6 W. 4. c. 53., and subsequent statutes. But the provisions in these acts 
having been still in several respects inadequate, the statute 15 & 16 Viet. c. 44. has 
repealed them, and substituted the following regulations in their stead-. 

Act of 18f»2, the 15 & 1G Vict., cap. 44., for Regulating the Carriage oh Passengers in 
Merchant Sines. 

From and after the 1st October, 1852, when this act shall come Into force, “ The Passengers Act of 
1819,” the 12th & I3th Vict. c. 33., and the 14th Vict. c. I. shall be repealed ; except so far as either 
of t lie said acts repeals any former act or enactment; and except so far as maybe necessary for sup¬ 
porting or continuing any proceeding taken or hereafter to be taken upon any bond given under either 
of the said acts, or upon any other civil process ; and except as to the recovery and application of any 
penalty for any offence committed against either of the said acts before the commencement of this act; 
and except also as to an order in council made by II. Majesty on the (ith of October, 1849, in pur¬ 
suance ot the powers given by s. 39. of “ The Passengers Act, 1849,” which order in council shall 
remain in force until altered or revoked by any order in council to be made under the provisions of 
this act. — § 1. 

Clause 2. enacts that tills act shall be called “ The Passengers Act, 1852.” 

Clause 3. defines the terms used in the act. Among others the term ‘‘statute adult ” shall signify a 
passenger of the age of 11 years or upwards, or two passengers above the age of I >car and under that of 
14 ; the term “ passage ” snail include all passages except cabin passages ; the tprm “ passengers ” shall 
include ail passengers except cabin passengers, and except labourers under indenture to the Hudson’s 
Hay Company, and their families, if conveyed in ships the property of or chartered by the said company, 
and no persons shall be deemed cabin passengers unless the space allotted to their exclusive use in the 
chief or second cabin be in the proportion of at least 36 clear square feet to each statute adult, nor unless 
they shall be messed at the same table with the mnstcr or first officer of the ship, nor unless the fare con- 
tiacted to be paid by them respectively shall be in the proportion of at least His. for every week of tho 
length of the voyage as computed for sailing vessels under the provisions of this act; the term “ pas¬ 
senger deck ” shall signify the main deck and the deck immediately below it, not being an orlop deck, or 
either of them, or any compartment thereof in which passengers may be berthed ; the term u ship ” shall 
signify any description of sea-going vessel, whether British or foieign ; the teim “ passenger ship ” shall 
signify every description of such ship carrying upon any voyage to which the provisions of this act shall 
extend a greater number of passengers, when propelled by sails, than in the proportion of one “ statute 
adult ” to every 25 tons of the registered tonnage of such ship, and when propelled by steam than in tho 
proportion of one statute adult to every 10 tons of the registered tonnage of such ship, &c. 

To what Vessels and Voyages this Act shall ertend. —This act shall extend to every “ passenger ship ” 
proceeding on any voyage from the U. K. to any place out of Europe, and not being within the. 
Mediterranean Sea, and on every colonial voyage as horein-after described, but shall no* extend to 
any of H. Majesty’s ships of war, nor to any ships in the service of the Admiralty of the U. K., nor to 
any ship of war or transport in the service of the K. I. Company, nor to any steam vessel carrying the 
royal mails or carrying mails under contract with the government of the country to which Buch steam 
vessel may belong—§ 14. 

Clause 5. enacts that the Commissioners of Emigration shall carry this act into execution. 

Clause 6. enacts that the Emigration Commissioners may sue and be sued in the name of their secretary 
or of one of themselves ; and exempts the Commissioners and iheir private estates from liability. 

Clause 7. directs all emigration officers and assistants to act under the Commissioners, Ac. 

Clause 8. enacts that the duties of an emigration officer may be performed by his assistant, or by an 
officer of Customs, &c. 

Clause 9. enacts that facilities be given to the proper officers for the inspection of all ships fitting fax 
passengers 

Clause 10. enacts that no passenger ship be cleared out without a certificate from emigration officer, 
nor until bond be given to the crown. 

Passenger Ships clearing out without Certificate , or Bond being given forfeited, 8fc _If any “ passenger 

ship " clear out or proceed to sea without the master’s having first obtained such certificate, or u ithout his 
having joined in executing such bond, as by this act is required, such ship shall be forfeited to the use of 
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Iter-Majesty, and may be seized by any officer of Custom*, if found within 2 years from the commission 
of the offence, in any port or place In the U. K. or In H. Majesty's possessions abroad; and such ship 
shall thcreutpon he dealt with in the same manner as if sho had been seized as forfeited under any of the 
laws relating to the Customs for an offence incurring forfeiture under those laws. —§11. 

Passengers to be carried only on the Passenger Decks , and Number to be limited _No ship shall clear out 

or shall proceed to tea with a greater number of passengers on board (exclusive of bond fide cabin pas- 
sengora> than will allow of the appropriation to them of the following space on the passenger decks, 
unoccupied by stores, not being the personal .luggage of the passengers ; viz., if the ship is not intended 
to pass within the tropics, 12 clear superficial feet tor every statute adult; but if the ship is Intended to 
pass within the tropics, 15 such clear superficial feet for every statute adult: nor (unless the ship bo 
propelled by steam) with a greater number of persons on board (including the master ami crew, and 
cabin passengers, if any, and counting 2 children above the age of 1 year and under thutof 14 as 1 person) 
than in the proportion of one person to every 2 tons of the registered tonnage of such ship. If there 
shall bo on board of any ship at or after the time of clearance a greater number either of persons or of 
passengers than in the proportions now respectively mentioned, the master of such ship shall be liable, 
on such conviction as hereln-after is mentioned, to a penalty not exetedmg 5/. nor less than 21. for each 
person or passenger constituting any such excess—§ 12. 

Two Lists of Passengers to be made out and delivered before Clearance. —The master of every ship, 
whether a passenger ship or otherwise, carrying passengers on any voyage to which this act extends, 
shall, before demanding a clearance for such ship, sign two Ihts, made out according to the form con¬ 
tained in schedule (A.) hereto annexed, correctly setting forth in the manner therein directed the name 
and other particulars of the ship, and of every passenger on board thereof; and the said lists, when 
countersigned by the emigration officer, where there is one at the port, shall be delivered by the master 
to the officer of the Customs, ftom whom a clearance of the said ship shall be demanded, and such officer 
shall thereupon also countersign and return to the said master one of such lists, herein after called 
the Master’s List; and the said master shall exhibit such last-mentioned list, with any additl ns which 
may from time to time be made thereto, as herein directed, to the chief officer of II. M-’a Customs at 
any port or place in II. M.’s possessions, or to H. M.’s Consul at any foreign port at which the said 
passengers or any of them shall be landed, and shall deposit the same with such chief officer of Customs, 
or such Consul, as the case may be, at the final port or place of discharge. — § 13. 

Lists of additional Passengers taken on Board ajter Clearance. —If at any time after finch lists shall 
have been signed and delivered as aforesaid any additional passenger shall lie taken on board, in eveiy 
such case the master shall, according to the form aforesaid, add to the master’s list the names and other 

S articulara of every such additional passenger, and shall also sign a separate list, made out according to 
ie form aforesaid, containing the names and other particulars of every such additional passenger : and 
Such last-mentioned list, when countersigned by the emigration officer, where there is one at the port, 
shall, together with the master's list to which such addition shall have been made, be delivered to the 
chief officer of Customs as aforesaid, and thereupon such officer shall countersign the master’s list, and 
shall return the same to the said master, and shall retain the separate list; and so on in like manner 
whenever any^dditional passenger or passengers may be taken on board ; or if no officer of Customs 
shall be stationed at the port or place where such additional passenger or passengers may be taken on 
board, the said lists shall be delivered to the officer of Customs at the next port or place at which such 
vessel shall touch or arrive, and where any such officer shall be stationed, to be dealt with as herein 
mentioned: provided, that when any additional passengers shall be taken on boa'd, the master shall 
obtain a fresh certificate from the emigration officer of the port that all the requirements of this net 
have been duly complied with, before the ship shall proceed to sea, and in default thereof shall he liable 
to a penalty for each offence not exceeding 60/— § 14. 

Penalty on Persons attempting fraudulently to obtain a Passage. —- If any person shall be found on 
board any passenger ship, with intent to obtain a passage therein without the knowledge and consent 
of the owner, charterer, or master thereof, such person, and every person aiding and abetting him m 
such fraudulent Intent, shall respectively be liable, on such summary conviction as hereinafter men¬ 
tioned, to a penalty not exceeding 6/., and in default of payment to imprisonment, with hard labour, lor 
a period not exceeding 3 calendar months ; and such neison so found on board may be taken before any 
justice of the peace, without warrant, and such justice may hear the case, and on proof of the offence 
convict such offender as aforesaid_$ 15. 

AllPassenger Ships to be surveyed before cleat tug out _No “ pnssengcr ship” 6hall clear out or proceed 

to sea unless sho shall have been surveyed under the direction of the emigration officer at the port of 
clearance, but at the expense of the owner or charterer thereof, by 2 or more competent surveyors, to 
bo Appointed by the said Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners for each port at which there 
may be an emigration officer, and for other ports by the Commissioners of Customs, nor unless it shall 
be reported by such surveyors, that such “ passenger ship ” is in their opinion seaworthy, and fit in all 
respects for her intended voyage : provided always, that in case, any “ passenger ship ” shall he reported 
by any such surveyors not to be seaworthy, nor lit in all respects for her said intended voyage, the owner 
or charterer, if he shall think fit, may require, by writing under hts hand, the emigration officer, or in 
his absence the chief officer of Customs, to appoint 3 other competent survejors, of whom 2 at lea>t 
shall be shipwrights, to survey the said slrp, at the expense of the said owner or charterer ; and the 
said officer snail thereupon appoint such surveyors, who shall survey the said ship, and if they shall, by 
an unanimous report under their hands (but not otherwise), declare the said slop to be seaworthy, and 
fit in all respects for her intended voyage, the said ship shall then, for the purposes of this act, be deemod 
seaworthy for such voyage— § 16. 

Beams and Decks. •— In every ** passenger 6hip ” the beams supporting the “ passenger decks ” shall 
form part of the permanent structure of the ship : they shall be oi adequate strength, in the judgment 
of the emigration officer at the port of clearance, and shall be firmly secured to the ship to the satis¬ 
faction of such officer : the “ passenger decks ” shall be at least inch in thickness, and shall be laid 
and firmly fastened upon the beams continuously from side to side of the compartment in which the 
passengers are berthed, or substantially secured to the beams, at least 3 inches clear above the bottom 
thereof, to the satisfaction of such emigration officer : the height between any deck on which pusscngeis 

are carried and the deck immediately above it shall not bo loss than 6 feet_§ 17, 

As to Arrangement and Size of Berths —There shall not be more than two tiers of berths on any ono 
deck in any •* passenger ship/’ and the interval between the floor of the berths and the deck imme¬ 
diately beneath them not be less than f* inches; the berths shall be securely constructed, and of dimen¬ 
sions not less than after the rate of 0 feet in length and 18 inches in width f or cacti statute adult, and 
shall be sufficient in number for the proper accommodation of alt the passengers contained in the lists 
of passengers herein-before required to be delivered by the master oi the #hij». — § 18. 

Single Men lobe berthed in a separate Coruna)tment. — In every passenger ship all the unmarried male 
passengers of the age or 14 years and upwards shall, to the satisfaction of the emigration officer at tho 
port of clearance, be berthed in the for© part of the ship, in a comp irtment divided off irom the space 
appropriated to the other passengers by a substantial and well-secured bulkhead, or in separate rooms. 
If the ship be divided into compartments, and fitted with enclosed beiths : not more than 2 passengers, 
unless members of the same family, shall be placed in the same berth : nor in any case shall persons of 
different sexes above the age of 14, unless husband and wife, be placed In the same berth. § 19. 
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Berths not to be removed till Passengers landed.— No berths in a“ passenger ship Occupied by pas¬ 
sengers during the voyage shall bo taken down until 48 hotrs after the arrival of such ship at the port 
of final discharge, unless all the passengers shall have voluntarily quitted the ship before (be expiration 
of that time. — § 20. 

A Space in every Ship to be set apart for an Hospital — In every “ passenger ship a space shall be 
properly divided off to the satisfaction of the emigration officer at the port of clearance, and Set apart 
for an hospital, not less, in ships carrying as many as 100 statute adults, than 56 clear superficial feet, 
with 4 bed-borths erected therein, and properly supplied with bedding, nor less, in vessels carryingSOO 
, or more statute adults, than 120 clear superficial feet, with at least 8 bed-berths properly supplied as 
‘aforesaid. — §21. 

Fitting up of Privies. — No “passenger ship ” shall clear out or proceed to sea unless fitted, to the 
satisfaction of the emigration officer at the port of clearance, with at least 2 privies, and with 2 additional 
privies for every 100 passengers on board, which shall be maintained in a serviceable condition througinmt 
the voyage ; provided that such privies shall be placed in equal numbers on each side of the ship, and 
not in any case exceed 12 in number. —§ 2i. 

Directions as to Light and Ventilation _No “passenger ship ’* having on hoard ns many as 100-statute 

adults shall clear out or proceed to sea without having on board an adequate and proper ventilating appa¬ 
ratus, to be approved by the emigration officer at the port of clearance, and fitted to his satislaction ; and 
in every *• passenger ship ” the passengers, whatever be their number, shall at all times during the voyage 
(weather permitting) have free access to and from the between decks by the whole of each hatchway 
situate over the space appropriated to the use of such passengers : if, however, the main hatchway be not 
one of the hatchways appropriated to the use of«the passengers, or if the natural supply of light and air 
through the same be in any manner unduly impeded, the emigration officer at the port ol clearance may 
direct such other provision to be made for affording light and air to the between decks as the circum¬ 
stances of the case may, in his judgment, appear to require ; and in case of noncompliance with any sucii 
directions, or in case such ship shall be cleared out or proceed to sea without such ventilating apparatus, 
the owner, charterer, or master of such shin shall be liable, on such conviction as lierein-aftor is 
mentioned, to a penalty not exceeding 50/ nor less than 2( I — § 23. 

Passenger Ship shall carry Boats Every “ passenger ship ” shall carry a number of boats according 
to the following scale,viz.: — 

Two boats for every strip of 100 tons and upwards: t Five boats for every ship of ROD tons and upwards, If tbe 

Time boils tor every ship of 200 tons and upwards, if the number of statute'adults shall cx<fed 30(1 : • 

numbei of statute adults on board shall exceed .'>0 : ! Six boat-, tor eseis slop of 12'JO tons and upwards, if tho nurn- 

Fotir i>ods for every ship of 500 tons and upwuids, if the 1 her of .statute adults shall exceed 560: 

number of statute adulls shall exited 200. | 

One cf such boats shall in all eases he a long boat, mid one shall be a properly fitted life-boat, which shall 
he knot properly suspended at the quarter or stern of the ship; and each of such boats shall be of a 
suitable size, to be approved by the emigration officer at the port of clearance, and shall be seaworthy, 
and proporly supplied with all requisites, and kt pt clear at all times for immediate use at sea. There 
shall likewise lie oil board each “ passenger ship ” two properly fitted life-buoys, kept ready at all tii.nes 
for immediate use, ami some adequate means, to be approved by the cmigi alien officer at the port of 
clearance, of making sign ds by night; also a fire-engine, in proper working order, or other apparatus 
for extinguishing lire to be approved by such officer ; provided that “ passenger ships ” which shall comply 
with the requirements ol this act as regards boats shall be exempted irom the requirements iexpecting 
boats contained in the “ Steam Navigation Act, 1851,” — § 24. 

Passenger Ship to be properly manned. — Kvery “ p issengcr ship” shall be manned with an efficient 
new for her intended voyage, to the satisfaction of the officer fioui whom a clearance of such ship may 
be demanded. — $ 2\ 

Certain Artutes prohibited as Cargo and Ballast.—No “ passenger ship ” shall clear out or j recced to 
sea if there shall be on board as cm go any horses, cattle, gunpowder, vilriol, lucifer matches, guano, 
green hides, or any other article, whether as cargo or ballast, which by reason of its liaturo or quantity 
shall be deemed by the emigration officer at the port of clearance likely to endanger the health or live's 
ol tho passengers, or the safety of the ship : no part of the cargo, or of the provisions, water, or stOies, 
whether for the use of the passengers or of the crew, shall be carried on tho upper deck, or on the 
“ passengers decks,” unless in the opinion ot such emigration officer it shall be so placed as not to impede 
light or ventilation, nor interfere with the comfort of the passengers; nor unless lliu same bestowed 
and secured to the satisfaction of such emigration officer; and the space occupied thereby on the pas¬ 
senger decks, or rendered, in the opinion of such emigration officer, unavailable for the accommodation 
of the passengers, shall be deducted in calculating the space by which, under tin* provision of this act, the 
number of passengers is regulated.— ^ 26. 

Computation of Voyages — For the purposes of this act, the length of the voyage for a “ passenger 
ship,” proceeding from the U. K. to the umlcr-mentioncd places respectively, shall be determined by the 
following scale ; (that is to say,) 



If the Shi)) be pro 
pel led wholly b> 
Steam Kngitv s ot 
not les* Tower than 
nfter the Hate of 2< i 
Horses to every 1 00 
registered 'Tons, o, 
bv such Steam En 
gines in aid of Sails 





If the Shin he pr»-j 
pelied wholly by 
Steam Engine* of 
not less Tower than 
after the Hate ot 20 
liory.-s to every 1<K) 
registere d Toni, or 
!>y snob Steam En¬ 
gine* tn aid of Sails. 


L'o North America (except the 
west eoast thereof) •• — 

For ships clearing out be¬ 
tween the lhtn day of 
January and the 14th day 
of October, both inclusive 
For ships clearing out be- | 
tween the 1 Itn day of 
October and the 16th day 
of January, both Inclusive 
l’o the West Indies 
To any part of the east coast of 
tile continent of Central oi 
South America northward of 
the 25th degree off south lati¬ 
tude, except British Guiana • 
To the west coast of Africa 
To the Cane of Good Hope or 
the Falkland Islands, or to 


Day*. 


Days 


40 


any part of the east coast of 
South America southward of 
the 25th degrte of south lati¬ 
tude - 

To the Mauritius and to the 
western eoast of America 
south ot the equator - 
To Ceylon 

To Western Australia 
To any other of the Australian 
Colonies ... 

To New Zealand and to the 
western coast of America be¬ 
tween the equator and the 
40th degree of north latitude 
To the westtrn coast of Ame¬ 
rica north of the 40lh degree 
of north latitude, atd the 
bland* adjacent thereto 


e>“ya.\ 


105 


150. 


182 


V<tya. 


G5 


75 

h r » 

85 

90 


90 


96 


For the like purposes, the said Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, acting under the authority 
of one of H. Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, from time to time, by any notice in writing Issued 
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under the hands of any two of such Commissioners, and published in the London Gazelle , may neverthe¬ 
less declare what shall be deemed to be the length of voyage from the tJ. K to any of the said herein¬ 
before. mentioned places, or to any other port or place whatsoever, and may fix such different lengths pf 
voyage as they may think reasonable for such different descriptions of vessels as aforesaid. — § 27. 

Provisions and Water to be surveyed —Before any “ passenger ship ” shall be cleared out, the emigra¬ 
tion officer at the port of clearance'shall survey or caused to be surveyed by some competent person the 
provisions and water by this act required to be placed on board for the consumption of the passengers, 
and shall satisfy himself that the same are of a good and wholesome quality, and in a sweet and good 
condition, and are in quantities sufficient to secure throughout the voyage the issues hercin-after pre¬ 
scribed : he shall also 6a'isly himself that over and above the same there is on board, for the victualling 
of the crew of the ship and all other persons, if any, on board, an ample supply of pure water, and of 
wholesome provisions and stores ; and that such of the last-mentioned provisions or stores as consist of 
articles of a like description to those hereby required for the consumption of the passengers are not 
inferior in quality to the same: all such water, provisions and stores shall be provided and properly 
stowed away in accordance with the reouirements of the 2Gth section of this act. by and at the 
expense of the owner, charlerer, or master 01 the ship ; and if a clearance be obtained for any “ passenger 
ship” which shall not be then stored with the requisite quantit es of such water, provisions, and stores 
as are required by this act, the owner, charterer, or master of such ship shall be liable, on such 
conviction as hereinafter is mentioned, to the payment of a penalty not exceeding 100/. —§ 2#. 

Power to Emigration Officer to reject bad Provisions. — If such emigration officer shall consider that 
any of the provisions or stores are not of a good and wholesome quality, or are not In a sweet or good 
condition, it shall be lawful for him to reject and markjthe same, or the packages in which they are con¬ 
tained, and to direct the same to be landed; and if such rejected provisions or stores shall not thereupon 
be forthwith landed, or if, after being landed, the same or any .part thereof shall be reshipped in such 
ship, the owner, charterer, or master thereof, or if reshipped in any other “ passenger ship, the person 
causing the same to be reshipped, shall he liable, on conviction as herein-after mentioned, to a penalty 
not exceeding ICO/—§29. 

Water Tanks or Casks to be approved by Emigration Officer —In every “ passenger ship ” the water to 
bo laden on boaid, as herein-bel'ore required, shall he carried in tanks or in casks to be approved by the 
emigration officer at the port of clearance; and when casks are used they shall be sweet and tight, of 
sufficient strength, and properly charred inside, and shall not be made of iir or soft-wood staves, nor bo 
capable severally of containing more than 3<*0 gallons each. — § 30. 

/ Proviso for touching at intermediate Ports to Jill up Water .— If any “ passenger ship” be intended 
to call at any intermediate port or place during the voyage, for the purpose of taking in water, and if 
an engagement to that effect be inserted in the bond mentioned in the With seition of this act, then it 
Bhall be sufficient to place on board at the port of clearance such simply of water as may be requisite, 
according to the rate hereinafter mentioned; lor the voyage of the saul ship to such intermediate port or 
place, subject to the following conditions ; viz. 

1. That the emigration officer signify hi* approval In writing mediate port or til .ice to the final port or pi.ire of discharge, 
of the arrangement, to lie carried amongst the papers of the be not prescribed m or under the provisions of this art, the 
ship, and exhibited to the chief officer of Customs, or to H. emigration officer at the port of cleainm e shall in eveiy such 
Majesty's Consul os the case may be, at such intermediate ease declare the same . 

port or place, and to be delivered to the chief officer of Cus- 3. 'Jh.it the ship shall have on board at the time a cltar- 
tomsj or to H. Majesty’s Consul, as the case in ty be, on the ance is demanded, tanks or water (a As, of the description 
arrival of the said ship at the final port or place of discharge . herein-liefuru mentioned, sufficient for stow log the quantity of 

2 . That if the length of cither |>ortion of the voyage, whe- water required for the longest of such portions of the soy’age 
ther to such Intermediate port or place, or from such nitir- asafoiesaul. - — § 31. 

Dietary Scale /or the Voyage — In addition to and irrespective of any provisions of their own which 
any passengers may have on hoard, the master of every “ passenger ship ” shall make to each statute 
adult during the voyage, including the time of detention, if any, at any port or place before the ter¬ 
mination of such voyage, an allowance of pure water and sweet and wholesome provisions, according to 
the following dietary scale : 

Weekly Dietary Scale, per Statute Adult. I * ,, ff rior , tn ‘‘Y^om <0 n » v 3'.W« l,i * i » » h - of wh«,lrn fltnir ; 

* a I 6 lhs. oatmeal; % Ihs. rice; t\ !h. sugar; t tu. of tea, or 4 ox. of 

Three quarts of water dally ; lbs. of bruad or biscuit, not | cocoa or of ro.tsted collet*; 2 oi. s.ilt. 

The following substitutions for articles in the above dietary scale may be made, at the option of the 
master of any “passenger ship,” provided that the substituted articles be set forth in the contiact 
tickets of the passengers ; that is to sav, ft lbs. of good potatoes, or $ lb. of beef or of pork, exclusive of 
bone, or of preserved meat, or | lb. of dried salt fish, or 1 lb. of bread or biscuit not inferior in qua¬ 
lity to navy biscuit, or 1 lb. of best wheaten Hour, or 1 lb. of split peas, lor 1$ lb. of oatmeal, or Tor 1 ib. 
of rice ; and lib. of preserved potatoes may be substituted lor 1 lb. of potatoes ; but in vessels 1 1 car¬ 
ing out from Scotch or Irish ports the weekly allowance ol oatmeal shall not bo less than at the rate t f 
3,j lbs. for each statute adult. — § 3*2. 

Provisions to be issued daily, fyc. — In every “passenger ship ” the issues of provisions shall be made 
daily before 2 o’clock in the afternoon, as near as may be in the proportion of l-7th of the weekly 
allowance on each day; the first of such issues shall he made before 2 o’clock in the afternoon of the 
day of embarkation, to such passengers as shall be then on board; and all articles which require to he 
cooked shall be issued in a cooked state. — § 3J. 

Emigration Commissioners may authorise on alternative Dielaiy Scale. — The Colonial I.and and 
Emigration Commissioners for the time being, acting under authority of a principal Secretary of State, 
may from time to time, by notice for that purpose, issued under the hands of any two of such Commis¬ 
sioners, and published in the London (ia/ette, authorise the issue of provisions in any “ passenger 
ship, according to such other dietary scale (besides the one herei.i-bcfovc pi escribed) is shall in their 
opinion contain in the whole an equivalent amount ot wholesome nutriment; and after the publica¬ 
tion of Mich notice it shall he lawful for the master of any “passenger ship” to issue provisions to 
hi6 passengers either according to the scale by this act prescribed, or accoiding to the scale autho¬ 
rised by the said Commissioners, whichever may have been set forth in the contract tickets of the pas¬ 
sengers : provided always, that the said Commissioners acting under such authority and by such notice as 
aforesaid may revoke or alter any such dietary scale authorised by them, as occasion may require.— §3*1. 

Appointment pf Passengers'Stewards -Eveiy ‘passenger ship” carrying as many as 100 statute 

adults shall have on board a seafaring person, who shall be rated in the ship’s hi tides as passengers’ 
steward, and who shall be approved by the emigration officer at the port of clearance, and who shall 
be employed in messing and serving out the provisions to the passengers, and in assisting to maintain 
cleanliness, order, and good discipline among the passengers, and who shall not assist m any way in 
navigating or working the ship—§ 35. 

Appointment qf Passengers' Cook, %c. — Every “passenger ship ” carrying as many as 100 “statute 
adults” shall also have on board a seafaring man, or it carrying more than *)00 “statute adults,” 2 sea. 
faring men, to be rated andospproved as In tho case of passengers’ stewards, who shall be employed in 
cooking the food of the passengers : a convenient place for cooking shall also be set apart on deck : and 
a sufficient cooking apparatus, properly covered in and arranged, shall be provided, to the satisfaction of 
the said emigration officer, together with a proper supply of fuel adequate, in his opinion, for the 
intended voyage. — $ 3G. 
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In what Cases Interpreters to be carried. — In every foreign “ passenger ship ” fn which as many as 
„one half of the passengers shall be British subjects, unless the master and officers, or not less than 3 
of them, shall understand and speak intelligibly the English language, there shall be carried, where the 
number of passengers does not exceed 250, one person, and where it exceeds 250, two persons, who 
understand and speak intelligibly the language spoken by the master and crew and also the English 
language, and such persons shall act as interpreters, and be employed exclusively In attendance on the 
passengers, and not in the working ol the ship: and the master of any such foreign ship clearing out or 
proceeding to sea without having such interpreter or interpreters on board as aforesaid shall be liable, 
on conviction, as hcrein-after mentioned, to a penalty not exceeding 50/. nor less than 5/. —$ 37. 

In what Cases a Medical Man must be earned . — Every “ passenger ship" shall carry a duly-qualified 
medical practitioner in the following cases, who shall be rated on the ship’s articles. 


1 . 4\G»en the duration of the intended voyage, as herein¬ 
before computed, exceeds 80 day-, in the «\»m» of ships pro 
pelled h)' sails, and todays in the case of ships propelled hy 
steam engines and the number of persons on board (including 
cabin pass..liters, olllrers, and crew,) exceeds 60 i 

V. VVhen the intended voyage is to North America,and the 
number of passengers exceed-, KJO “statute adults,” and the | 


space allotted to such passengers on the “ passenger decks ” 
is less than 14 clear superficial feet fbr each 11 statute adult:” 

6 . When, whatever may he the destination of the ship, or 
the spate allotted to the passengers, the number of persons 
onboard (including cabin passengers, officers, aud crew,) ex¬ 
ceeds 6(JO. — § 3S. 


Qualification of Medical Man _No medical practitioner shall be considered to be duly qualified for 

the purposes ol this act unless authorised by law to practise in the U. K., or, in the case of a foreign 
ship, in tiie country to which such ship may belong, as a physician, suigcon, or apothecary, nor unless 
his name shall have been notified to the emigration officer at the port of clearance, and shall not bo 
objected t<> by him, nor unless he shall be provided with proper surgical instruments to the satisfaction 
of such officer.—^ Hi)., 

As to Supply ojMedicines, tyc. —The owner or charterer of every “passenger ship” shall provide for 
the use of the passengers a medicine chest containing a supply of medicines, instruments, and other 
tilings proper and necessary lor diseases and accidents iuetdent to sea voyages, and for the medical 
treatment of the passengers during the voyage, including an adequate supply of disinfecting fluid or 
agent, together with printed or wiitten directions for the use of the same respectively ; and such medi¬ 
cines and other things shall be good in quality, and, in the judgment of tho emigration officer at the 
port of clearance, sufficient in quantity, lor the probable exigencies of the intended voyage, and shall be 
placed uiubr the charge of the surgeon, when theie is one on board, to be used at bis discretion.—§40. 

Medical Inspection oj Passengcis and Medicines. — No “passenger ship,” except as herein-after pro¬ 
vided. shall clear out or proceed to sea until some medical pVactitioncr, to be appointed by the emigration 
officer at the port of clearance, shall have inspected the medicine chest of the said ship, and also all the 
passengers mid crew about to proceed in her, and shall eel lily to the said emigration officer that the 
said ship contains a sufficient supply of medicines, disinfecting fluid or agent, instruments, and other 
things requisite tor the medical treatment of the passengers during the intended voyage, and that none 
of the passengers or crew appear likely, by reason of being affected by any infectious or other disease, to 
endanger the health of the other persons about fo proceed in such vessel : such medical inspection of 
the passengers shall take place either on hoard the vessel, or, at the discretion of the said emigration 
officer, at such convenient place on shore before cmbaiRation as he. may appoint; and the master, 
owner, or charterer of the slop shall pay to such emigration otlicer a sum at the rate of 20jt , for every 
100 statute adults so examined" provided als<>, that in case the emigration officer on any particular 
occasion shall be unable to obtain the attendance of such medical practitioner, it shall be lawful for the 
master of any such ship to clear out and proceed to sea, on receiving from the said emigration officer 
written permission lor the purpose—( 41. 

Diseased Passengers may be le-landed. — If any such medical practitioner shall notify to the emigra¬ 
tion otlicer at the original port of clearance or at any other port or place in the U. K. Into which tho 
vessel may .subsequently put, or if the said emigration officer shall be otherwise satisfied, that any 
person about to procoecl in any such “passenger ship” is unfit by reason of sickness, or is likely, by 
reason of being alfected by any infectious or other disease, to endanger the health of the other persons 
on lioaid, it shall bo lawful for such officer to reland or cause to be iclandcd any such person, and such 
membeis of hi> family, if any, as may lie dependent on him, or as may be unwilling to be sepa¬ 
rated from him, together with their clothes and effects ; and no “passenger ship” shall clear outer 
proceed to sea so long as any such diseased person shall be on board. — ^ 42. 

Return of Passage Money to Passmgers rclanded —Any passenger so relanded, or any emigration 
officer on his behalf, shall be entitled to iccover, by summary process, in maimer herein-after pro¬ 
vided, the whole of the monies which may have been paid by or on account of such passenger for 
Ins passage, from the party to whom the same may have been paid, or from the owner, charterer, 
or master of such ship, nr any of them, at the option of such passenger or emigration officer. —§ 43. 

Return of Passage Money a^d Compensation to Passengers, $c —If any intending passenger, either 
by himself or by any other person, shall have contracted for a passage for himself, or for him and his 
family, in any ship proceeding on any voyage to which this act extends, and shall be at the place of 
embarkation at the time appointed for that purpose in and by such contract, and shall apply for such 
passage, and shall, on demand, payor tender such part of the passage money not already paid as shall 
be payable under such contract previously to embarkation, and if, owing to the previous departure of 
the ship in which such passage shall have been engaged, or to the want of room therein, or to the 
neglect, refusal, or other default of the owner, charterer, or master thereof, or of the party with 
whom or cm whose account such passage shall have been contracted for, 6uch passenger shall not obtain 
a passage in such ship, or shall not, together with all the immediate members of his family who may 
bo included in such contract, obtain a passage to tho same port in some other equally eligible ship, to 
sail within 10 days from tho expiration of the day named in such contract, and in the meantimo be paid 
subsistence money, at the rate beiein after mentioned, such passenger, or any emigration officer on 
hu behalf, shall be entitled to recover, in manner nerein-after provided, either from the party to 
whom or on whose account the same may have been paid, or (in case such contract shull have been 
made with the owner, charterer, or master of such ship, or with any person acting on behalf or by the 
authority of any of them respectively,) from such owner, charterer, or master of such ship, or any 
of them, at the option of such passenger or emigration officer, all monies which shall have been paid 
by or on account of such passengers for such passage, and "also such further sum, not exceeding 10/. in 
respect of each such passage, as shall, in the opinion of the justices of the peace who shall adjudi¬ 
cate on the complaint, be a reasonable compensation for the loss or inconvenience occasioned to each 
such passenger by the loss of such passage.—§ 44. 

Subsistence in case of Detention — If any ship, whether a “ passenger ship” or otherwise, shall not 
actually put to sea* and proceed on her intended voyage on tho day appointed for sailing in and by 
any contract made by tho owner, charterer, or master of such ship, or ly his or their agent, with 
any passenger who shall on that day he on hoard the same, or ready to go on board, the owner, char¬ 
terer, or master of such ship, or his or their agent, or any of them, at the option of such passenger 
or emigration officer, shall pay to every such passenger (or if such passenger shall be lodged and main¬ 
tained in any establishment under the superintendence of the said Colonial Land and Emigration Com¬ 
missioners, then to the emigration officer at the omt of embaikation), subsistence money after the 
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rate of Is. for each statute adult in respect of each day of delay, until the final departure of such ship 
ot» such voyage, and the same may be recovered in manner hereinafter mentioned ; provided that if* 
any such snip be unavoidably detained, either by wind or weather, and the passengers be maintained on 
board in the same manner as if the voyage had commenced, no such subsistence money shall Le 
payable.— § 4?'. 

Ships pu ting hack to replenish Provisions, S<c.— If any “parsenger ship” shall, after clearance, be 
detainer! in port for more than 7 days, or shall put into or touch at any port or place in the U. K., she 
shall not put to sea again until there shall have been laden on board, at the expense of the owner, 
charterer, or master of such ship, such further supply of pure w>ater, wholesome provisions of the re¬ 
quisite kinds and qualities, and medical stores, as may be necessary to make up the full quantities of 
those articles herein-before required for the use of the passengers during the whole of tne intended 
voyage, nor until any damage she may have sustuimd shall have been effectually repaired, nor until 
the master of the said ship shall have obtained from the emigration officer or his assistant, or, wlieo 
there is no 6UCh officer, or in his absence, from the officer of customs at such port or place, a certificate 
to the same effect as the certificate herem-before requiied to enable the ship to be cleared out; and in 
case of any default herein the said master shall be liable, on conviction, as heroin-after mentioned, to 
a penalty not exceeding K 0/. nor less than 50/.: And, if tho master of any “passenger ship ’* so putting 
into or touching at any poit or place as aforesaid shall not within 21 hours thereafter report in wiitmg 
ids arrival, and the cause of his putting back, and the condition of his ship, and of her stores and pro¬ 
visions, to the emigration officer, or, as the case may be, to the officer of customs at the port, and bliall 
not produce to such officer tho official or “ master’s list ” of passengers, such master shall for each 
offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/. nor less than 2/.—§ 40. 

In case <f Disaster at Sea, 8$c .— if any “ passenger ship” shall, from disaster at sea, or any other 
cauro whatsoever, put into any port or place within the l r . K., and shall not be made sound and sea¬ 
worthy, and within 0 weeks again proceed with her passengers on her intended voyage, the owner, char¬ 
terer, or master thereof shall provide the passengers witli a passage in some other eligible ship to the 
port or place at which they respectively may have originally contracted to land, and shall in the mean¬ 
time, if the passengers be not lodged and maintained on board in the same manner as if the ship were at 
sea, pay to such passengers (or if such passengers shall be lodged and maintained in any establishment 
under the superintendence of tho said Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, then to the 
emigration officer at such j>ort or place,) subsistence money after the rate of lr. for each statute adult in 
respect of each day of delay until such passengers are duly forwarded to their destination : and if default 
shall be made in any of the requirements of this section, such passengers respectively, or any emigration 
officer on their behalf, shall be entitled to recover, by summary process, as hereinafter mentioned, all 
monies which 6hall have boon paid by or on account ol such passengeis or any of them for such passage, 
from tho party to whom or on whose account the same may have been paid, or from the owner, charterer, 
or master or such flkip, or any of them, at the option of such passtngcr or emigration officer: provided 
that the said emigration officer may, if he shall think It necessary, direct that the passengers shall he 
removed from such “ passenger ship” at the expense of the master thereof; and if after such direction 
any passenger shall refuse to leave such ship, he shall be liable, on conviction as hereinafter mentioned, 
to a penalty not exceeding 4('r., or to impi isomnent not exceeding one calendar month, us the justices 
of«he peace may direct.—$ 47. 

Clause 48. enacts that a secretary of state, governor, or consul may pay expenses of taking off passen¬ 
gers at sea. 

Clause -19. enacts that governors or consuls may tend on shipwrecked passengers, if the master of the 
ship fail to do so. 

Clause 50. enacts that all expenses incurred under the two preceding sections be a crown debt. 

Insurance of Passage Money not to he vot'd —No policy of assurance effected in i expect of any passages 
or of any pa> sage or compensation monies, by any peisnn by this act made liable, in the events afore¬ 
said, to provide such passages or to pay such monies, shall be deemed to he invalid by reason of the 
nature of the risk or interest sought to he covered by such policy of assurance. — § 51. 

Wrongfully landing Passengers —No passenger in any ship, whether a “ passenger ship” or otherwise, 
shall be landed, without his previous consent, at any port or place other than the port or place at which 
he may have contracted to land—§52. 

Passengers to he maintained for 18 Hours after Arrival —Eve y passenger in a “ passenger ship” shall 
he entitled, for at least 48 hours next after his ai rival at the end ol h s voyage, to sleep in the ship, and 
to he provided for and maintained oil hoard thereof, in the s ime maimer as during the voyage, unless 
within that period the ship shall quit such port or p ace in the lurther prosecution of her voyage.— $ 53. 

Clause 54. reserves passengers’ right, of action. 

Orders in Council, pt escribe Rules for preserving Order, Sfc —It shall be law ful for H. Majesty and her 
successors, by any order in council i-sue.f with the advice ol the privy cmiuciI, to presiribe such rules 
nnd regulations as may hi cm fit, for preserving older, for promoting health, and for securing cleanliness 
nnd ventilation, on ho.i d of “ passenger ships” proceeding trom the U. K. to any port or place in II. 
Majesty’s possessions abroad, and the sa’d Miles and regulations from time to time in like maimer to 
alter, amend, and revoke, as occasion may require; and miy copy of such order in council contained in 
the “ London Gazette,” or purporting to be jointed by the queen’s pi inter, shall throughout II. Ma¬ 
jesty’s dominions he received in ail legal proceedings as good and sufficient evidence of the making and 
contents of any such order in council.—§55. 

Surgeon or Master to exact OhedLncc to Rules and Regulations _Tn every such " passenger ship” 

tlm medical practitioner on boaid, aided by the tn strr thereof, or, in tho absence of such medical prac¬ 
titioner, the master of such ship, is hereby empowered to exact obedience to all suc h rules and regulations 
as aforesaid ; and any Person on board who shall neglect or refuse to obey any such rule or regulation, 
or who shall obstruct the medical practitioner or master of such ship in ttie execution of any duty im¬ 
posed upon hhn by any such rule or regulation, or who shall lie guilty of riotous or insubordinate con¬ 
duct, shall be liable for each offence to a penalty not exceeding 21 , and, in addition thereto, to be con¬ 
fined in the common gaol for any period not exceeding one month, at the discretion of the judges who 
shall adjudicate on the complaint.—§ 50. 

Emigration Commissioners to prepare on Abstract of Act and Orders in Council _The said Colonial 

Land and Emigration Commissioners shall frlnn time to time prepare such abstracts as they may think 
proper of the whole or any part of this act, and of any such order in council as aforesaid ; and 4 
copies of such abstiacts, together w ith a copy of tbis act, shall, on demand, be supplied by the principal 
officer of customs at the port of clearance to the matter of every “ pa senger ship” proceeding from tlm 
IJ. K. to any port or place In II. Majesty's possessions abroad ; and such master shall, on request made 
to him. produce a copy of the act to any passenger on board, for his perusal, and further shall post, 
previous to the embarkation of passengers, and shall keep posted so long as any passenger shall be 
entitled to remain in the ship, in at least 2 conspicuous places between the decks on which passengers 
irny be carried, copies of such abstracts ; and such master shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 40/», 
for every day during any part of which by his act < r default such abstracts shall fail to be so p sled ; 
ai d any person displacing or defacing such abstracts so posted shall bo liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 40s.—§ 57. 

Sale of Spirits pr-.hibtcd on board of Passenger Ships _If In any “ passenger ship” any person shall 
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during the voyage, directly or indirectly, sell or cause to be sold any spirits (or strong waters to any 
passenger, he shall be liablo for every such offence, to a penalty not exceeding *W. nor less than 5/.— § b&. 

Bond to be given by Masters of British and Foreign Passenger Ships —Before any ** passenger ship 
shall dear out or proceed to sea, the owner or charterer, or, In the event of the absence of such owner 
or charterer, one good and sufficient person on his behaif, to be approved by the chief officer of customs 
at the port of clearance, shall, with the master of the said ship, enter into a joint and several bond, in 
the sum of 1000/., to H. M. her heirs and successors, according to the form contained in schedule (B) 
hereto annexed, the condition of which bond shall be, that the said ship is in all respects seaworthy, 
and that, notwithstanding any penalty by ttiis act imposed, ami whether the same may have been sued 
for and recovered or not. all and every the requirements of this act (except such as relate exclusively to 
passage brokers), and of the said Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners acting in the manner 
prescribed by the act, and of any order which may at the date of such bond have been passed by 11. M» 
in council In virtue of this act, shall m all respeits.be well and truly fulfilled and performed, and in the 
case of any foreign *• passenger shin,” which shall be bound to any of H. M. possessions abroad, that 
the master thereof shall submit himself in like manner as a British subject, being the master of a 
British “passenger ship,” to the jurisdiction of such courts and magistrates in 11. M’s possessions 
•Abroad as'are by this act empowered to adjudicate on offences committed against this act, ana moreover 
that the master, whether of a British or foreign “ passenger ship,’’ shall well and truly pay all penalties, 
lines, and foifciturc* width be may be adjudged to pay, either in ‘the U. K. or by any such tribunal 
abroad, fur or in respect of the breach or nonpei formance of. any of the requirements of this act, or of 
the said cninmissinneis, or of any Mich order in council: such bond shall not be liable to stamp duty, 
and shall be executed in duplicate.—^ 50. 

Clause 60. enacts that a coiinteipait of bond be certified,'and sent to the colony to which foreign ship 
is bound, and shall he received in evidence without further proof of execution. 

Clauses 61 to 6M, relate to passage brokers, &c. 

Penalties on Masters of Ships Jar Offences hcr< in named. — A penalty not exceeding 50/. nor less than 
5/. sU rling is hereby imposed on the master of any ship or ” passenger ship,” as the case may be, coming 
wiihin the provisions o! this net, who shall be convicted in inauuer herd u-af ter mentioned ot any one of 
the following offences ; that is to say, 


If in nny d»lp, whether a t>, ssengor ship or otherwise, fit 
ting or lineni'eil fur the carriage of passeiueis, or which sli.ilt 

< urv ja-sellers on any 
ot Hu. net may extend, 
iio( lie afforded ashor.it 
cured on an; other tl 
before required j or if a clearance tie demanded fur am ship, 
whetliei a passenger -hip or otherwise, before such dv* of 
passenger-t shall tie signed and delivered to the proper ofltier 
as herein before required ; or If at any time during the voyage 
nil such additions to the master’s lists shall not )<e made, or if 
such additional or sep ir.it*.* lids shall not lie dub signed and 
delivered to the proper officer as herein-In fore rtqinud, or if 
any such list or any additions to the same shall not lie duly 

< xluluud to or ct< i»odted » it tv the proper olfieor at any poit or 
place as hi rein bcfore required, or if any such lists, or the ad¬ 
ditions the oto r. -nietively,.shall be uilfulb false; or if any 
p issi ngor ship -hall (lear nut or proceed to sea w-thoul having 
lueu dnlv suivevwl as herein-before ic<|uir<d; or if at the 
time i.f c.earance or at any time (luring the voyage the lie.aii. 
on \(bi(h the passenger decks are supported in any such pas- 
heiig r ship shall not form part of her permanent struc use, 
and be seemed as herein-before riqmrid ; or if the pass, tiger 
decks shall not he ot the thickness and laid or -icured in such 
manner ns herein-before requited; or if the height [ictwei n 
any deck on which passengers may lawfully he carried, and the 
b rk immediately above It shall he less ih. n 6 f ot; or if th< re 
sh ill be more than '/ tiers of berths on any one d t k, or if such 
berths shall not he sin tiiuly ronstruoted, or shall not be of such* 
dimensions as heicm-bclme required, or it there shall not he 
such an mlci v.d bitvvi in the (hek and the fl»or of the bt-illts 
ns is I ereln-hefore riqmred; nr if the passenger* be lierthwl 
contrary to the requirements of this act; ot if the unmarried 
in ile passengers ot four tot n years of age and upwards shall not 
be berthed in such sepirate coinpai tmenls as lieieln-hetbre 
rcqmrisl; or If am of tlie berths sti ill he taken down, contrary 
to the requirenu nts in that behatt hciein-bc’oie contained ; ur 
if In anv pas-eager ship a spare shall not be properly divided 
off and set apart for a hospital, as herem-before required ; or 
if lie*ore clearance any passenger ship shall not be luted wish 
privies, or if the same shall not throughout the voyage be 
maintained in a serviceable condition, as hoiein-belore re¬ 
quired ; or if the passengers shall not have ftee access to or from 
the between decks, in the manner herein-bifore required: or 


voyage to winch any of ilic piovr.ions 
every such facility for inspection shall 
i lietoie requited ; or ,f passengers be 
— tlie iMsscnaer decks, ns I etein- 


If any pa-aenger ship, at the time of clearance, or at any time 
during the voyage, shall not have on hoard suilt boats and life 
buoys, and bin h adequate means for making signals by night, 
and for esiinguishmq tire, as herem-before requred ; or irany 
pansciiKtr 'hip shall ut.teed to -ea without being pro|>erly 
manned, or'h ill h.ivi on lioard as cargo, or as ballast, any article 
by thl'act tnohibited or any articles likely by reason of tneir na¬ 
ture oi quality to end nig< r tlie h> alUtoi lives of the passengers, 
or the safety of the ship, a> ticrein-SKorc mention ed, or if any 
part of the (argo, or ot tlie provision}; water, or stores, shall be 
carried on ihe upper deck or on tin passengers’ dicks, contrary 
to the piovisionsof this act ; or f any iMtssengership,at any time 
during the voyage, w.d.» and provisions of the description, 
quantity, and quality required hy or under this act, shall not 
tic Issued m. the quantities and in manner herein-1 afore re¬ 
quired . or it b.ut or unwholesomu piovisions lie issued to any 
passenger, conn ary to the iequir> mints .4" this act; or if the 
water shall not he carried in such tank* or casks os herein* 
before required ; or if, in the cased ri“']>eciively herein-hefor# 
mentioned, there a) all not lie on lioard of anv passenger ship 
at the time ol < lo.tr,nice. and at nil times during the voyage, 
ich passengeis’ steward and such passengers’cook or cook*, 
i the case may be, and such place for cooking, and cooking 
apparatus, as herein*U-forc required ; and such duly qualified 
nudu/d! jir.u tltioiit r a s herein-before required ; or If there 
shall not be on board of any passenger ship such medicines, 
disinfecting thud or agent, instruments, and medical ajiparalus, 
and such printed or written’directions for the use of ihe same 
respectively, as may at any lime lie required liv or under the 
prove ions if this act; or if any passenger snip, except as 
herein-before provuh d, shall clear out or pro, ced to sea before 
such medical inspection of the medicine and pas-sungen. shall 
have taken place, and such ccrtificaie of the medic .| insper- 
shall have he<n granted, as herein-before required; or 
.. ..ny discasi d person on lioard of any passenger snip, or the 
members ot his family, shall not he rdandod as herein-befbre 
-equirid ; or it any passenger shall, without his previous con- 
ent, Ik* landed at am place other than the place at which he 
uav li ive contract* d to land ; or if any passenger shall not be 
allowed to sleep and »>e maintained on board the ship after ar- 
rivat t..r the i<eriod and in manner herein before provided ; or 
■I there shall not lie kept on board a copy of this not, or if the 
same shall not be produced, on demand, as herein-before 
required.— J 70. • 



of marriage, baptism, or otherwise adduced in support thereof, and against the forging or fraudulently 
altei ing of any signature or statement in such forms or certificates, and against personation* belt 
theielore enacted, that if any peison shall wilfully make any false representation in anv such form or 
certificate as aforesaid, or shall forgo or fraudulently alter any signature or statement in’any such form 
or certificate, or shall personate any person named In any such form or certificate, or in any cmbarc itinn 
order issued by or under the authority* of the said commissioners, such person shall he liable for and 
in respect of each and every such offence, on such conviction as herein-aileiluiemioned, to a ponalty 
not exceeding 50/. nor less than 2/_§71. ’ pv.iunjr 

Clauses 72 to H2 relate to legal proceedings under this act. 

Colonial Voyages defined. — And whereas .t is expedient to provide in certain cases for the carriage of 
passengers by tea Irom H. M. s possessions abroad : be it therefore enacted as follows : for the purnoses 
of this act the term ‘ colonial voyage” shall signify any voyage from any port or place within any of 
su h possesions (except the teiruoues under the government of the East India i‘< mpany) to anv I ort 
or place whatever, ol which the duration, to be prescribed as hereln-after mentioned,*£*11 exceed 
3 uHVd —§ ^3. 

This Act io apply to Colonial Voyages erceptas relates to Matters herein named— This act shall apnlv 
so far as the same is applicable, to all ships carrying passengers on any such “ colonial voyage” exceut 
as to such parts of the act as relate to the fallowing matters, viz,; — 3 a 


1. To passage brokets and their licences• 
It. To passengers’ contr act tickets : 

5, To the giuitg I onil lo 1 or M.ijcs y : 


4. To the k« eping on hoard a copy of this act: 
u. to order-, in ciuuil prescribing rift* for chaullntiu, 
ordt-i, and veunUlJoa ; 
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Provided that if the prescribed duration of any “ colonial voyage ” be leas than 3 weeks, then, in addition 
to the matters lastly herein-before excepted, the provisions of this act shall not extend or apply so far 
as they relato to the following subjects, (namely,) 

The construction or thickness of the decks i Manning: 

The bertha and berthing: Passengers* steward* 

The height between decks: Passengers’cook* and cooking apparatus: 

Privies • * The surgeon, and medicine dneat: 

Hospitals: The maintenance of passengers for 4$ hours after arrival; 

Eight and ventilation: 

Provided also, that In the ease of such “ colonial voyages " whereof the prescribed duration is less than 
3 weeks, the requirements of this act respecting the issue of provisions shall not, except as to the issue 
of water, he applicable to any passenger who may have contracted to furnish his owe provisions. — § 84. 

Clause 85 enacts, that governors of colonies may, by proclamation, declare length of voyage, and 
substitute other articles of food and medicine. - It shall be lawlul for the governor of any of H. Ma¬ 
jesty’s possessions abroad, by any proclamation to be by him from time to time issued for that purpose 
(which shall take effect from the issuing thereof), to declare what shall be deemed for tl e purposes of 
this act to be the length of the voyage of any ship carrying passengers from such possession to any other 
place whatsoever, and to substitute for the articles of food and provisions specified in this act such other 
articles of food and provisions as he shall deem to be a full equivalent for the same, and also to declare 
what medicines, medical instruments, and oilier matters shall be deemed necessary for the medical treat¬ 
ment of Ihe passengers during such “ colonial voyage:” every such proclamation shall bo transmitted, 
by the governor by whom the same may have been issued, to H. Majesty, through one 'of H. Majesty a 
principal Secretaries of Siate for II. Majesty’s confirmation or disallowance; and a copy of any such 
proclamation, purporting to be under the hand of the governor of the colony wherein the same may 
have been issued, and under the public seal of such colony, shall in any other colony wherein the same 
shall be so produced be received as good and sufficient evidence of the issuing anu of the contents of 
such proclamation, unless it shall be proved that such copy is not genuine. — § 85. 

Clauses 86. and 87. relate to the survey of ships in the colonies, and gives power to the Governor Ge¬ 
neral of India to adopt it In India. 

List of Passengers brought into U. K. to be delivered by the Master of the Ship to the Emigration OJjlcn . 

_The master of every ship bringing passengers into the U. K. from any port or place out oi Europe 

shall within 24 hours after arrival, deliver to the emigration officer or his assistant, or in their absence 
to the chief officer of customs at the port of arrival, a correct list, signed by such master, and specifying 
the names, ascs, and callings of all the passengers embarked, and also the port or poi ts at u hi. h they 
respectively may have embarked, and showing which, if any of them, may have died or have been horn 
on the voyage ; and if any master shall fail so to deliver such list, or if the same shall be wilfully false, 
he shall, on convictiflB, as herein-before mentioned, be liable to a penalty not exceeding — 5 ".<*• 

Penally on Master sjor having on boaid a greater Number of Persons than preset tbed bus. 12 of this act. 

_If any ship bringing passengers into the U. K. from any place out of Europe shall have on boarda 

greater number of persons or statute adults than In the proportions respectively prescribed In the 12th 
section of this act for ships carrying passengers from the U. K., the ma ter of such sh-p shall be liable, 
on sucl) conviction os herein-before mentioned, to a pinalty not exceeding «7. nor less than 2/. for each 

such person or statute adult constituting any such excess. — 5 89. , . A v .. 

Clause 90. enacts, that provisions and water be issued to passengers brought Into the U. K., the samo 
as in ships carrying passengers from the U. K., under penalty for each offence not exceeding 50/. 

SCHEDULE (A.) 

Form of Passengers List. 


Ship's Name. 

Master's Name. 

Ton* 

per Register. 

Aggregate Number of Super 
tidal Feet In the several 
Compartment, set apart for. 
Passengers other thah Cabin 
Passengers. • 

Total Number of Statute Adults, 
exiludve of Master, Crew, 
and Cabin Passengers, which 
the Ship can legully carry. 

Where 

bound. 


' 

_. 





I hereby certify, that the provisions actually laden on board this ship according to the requirements of tin.* Fas 
are sufficient for statute adulw. , ... 

(Signature) ---Master. 

Date __ 185 . 

Names and Description of Passengers. 



Number of Profession, 
Infants not Occupation, o' 
older than Galling of 
1 Viar. Passenger. 


'State whether Tort at which 
English, Passengers 
8 c< tch or have contracted 
Irish. to land. 


Adult* - • „ - 

I Children between 14 and 1 
Infants - 


We hereby certify, that the above is a correct list of the names and descriptions of all the passengers who embarked at the 

**° rt (bigneaf - Master. 

__ Emigration Officer. 

(Countersigned) __ Officer of Customs at___,_ 


IS- —Line* should lie ruled 1»> the same Form for any addition to the list after the ship first clears out; and similar c 
liilcates be subjoined to such additions, according to ll.e requirements of the Act. 
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SCHEDULE (D.) 


Form qf Bond to be given by the Owner ot Charterer and l>y the 
Matter. 

Know all men by these presents, that we, 
are held and (irmly bound unto our sovereign 
by the grace ot' God of the United Kingdom of’Great 
Britain and Ireland defender of tne faith, in the 

sum of one thousand pountfc of good and lawful money of 
Great Britain, to be paid to our said the 

heirs and successors; to which payment well and truly to 
be made we bind ourselves and every of us, jointly and 
severally, for and in the whole, our heirs, executors, and 
administrators, and every of them, firmly by these presents. 
Healed with our seals. Dated tWs .day of , one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty 

Whereas by the “ Passengers Act, 1859," it is amongst other 
things enacted, that before any “passenger ship" shall clear 
out or proceed to sea, the owner or charterer, or In the absence 
of such owner or charterer, one good and sufficient person on 
his behalf, to lie approved by the chief officer of customs at the 
port of clearance, shall, with the master of the said shin, enter 
Into a bond to majesty, heirs and successors, in the sunt 
of one thousand pounds: 

Now the condition of this obligation is such, that If the ship 
., whereof is master, bound to , is m ali 

respects seaworthy, ••[and if the said ship shall call at the port 
of , and there shall be shipped on board at such port 

pure water for the use of the passengers, sufficient in quantity 
to aitbrd an allowance of three quarts daily to each statute 
adult for the period of days on the voyage from such port 
to the final port or place of discharge of such vessel.] and if 
(notwithstanding any jienalty by the said act imposed, and-I 
whether the same may have been sued for and recovered or 1 
not,) all and every the requirements of the said Passengers 
Act, 1832, (except such of them as relate exclusively lo passage 


brokers,) and of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commis¬ 
sioners acting In the manner prescribed by the said act, and of 
any order In council passed in virtue of the said act, shall In all 
resect* be well and truly performed, t fand if the master for 
the tune being of the said ship shall submit himself, in like 
manner as a British subject being the master of a British 
passenger ship, to the jurisdiction of the tribunals in 
majesty’s possessions abroad, empowered by the said act to 
adjudicate on offences committed against the said act,] and if 
moreover all penaliies, fines, and forfeitures, which the master 
of such ship may he adjudged to pay for or in respect of the 
breach or nonfulfillment of any of such requirements as afore¬ 
said shall lie well and truly paid, then tills- obligation to he 
void, otlierwise to remain in full force and virtue. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by tbo above-bounden , 

and in the presence of t 

§ [I hereby certify that the above bond was duly signed, 
sealed, and delivered according to the law of Great Britain by 
the said , master of the said ship , and by the 

^ * /Chief officer ofeus- 

(Signature)- < toms for the port 

( of • 

(Date)--— 185 . 


• The clause within brackets Is to be inserted only when the 
ship is to call at an intermediate port to take in water as pro¬ 
vided by sect. 31. of the act. 

f This clause to be inserted only In the case of a foreign 
passenger ship proceeding to any of the British colonies. 

] Insert names and addresses in full of the witnesses. 

| Certificate to be signed by the chief officer of customs in 
case of a foreign passenger ship, and forwarded with the b-nd 
to the colony, according to sect- OU. of the act. 

SCHEDULE (H). 

Passengers Contract Ticket. 


This part of the con¬ 
tract ticket is to be 
separated from theothor, 
and to be delivered bv 
the passenger to the 
emigration officer at the 
port of embarkation (or, 
if no such officer, to the 
officer of customs,) or 
to any one appointed by 
him to receive It. 


I] These directions, and 
» the “ Notices to 1».w- 
singers" Mow, form 
) } part of, and must ap- 
!> pear on, each contract 
> ? f ticket. 



1. A contract ticket in this form must lie given to every passengpr 
engaging a passage from the United Kingdom to any place out of 
Europe, and not being within the Mediterranean Sea. 

2 . The victualling scale for the voyage must be printed in the body of 
the tlekct. 

3. All the blanks must be correctly filled In, and the ticket must lie 
legibly signed with tlie < lirisiian names and gprname and address in full 
ot the p irty issuing the same. 

4. The day of the month on which the Bhip L> to sail must be inserted 
in words and not In figures. 

5. When once Issued, this ticket must not be withdrawn from the 
passenger, nor any alteration or erasure made in It. 


- tons register, to sail from _ 


1 engage that the parties herein named shall be provided with a 

stetirngL passage to the port of _ in_ in the 

ship _with not less than ten cubic feet for luggage for each 

btatute adult, and shall i>e victualled during the voyage and the time of 
detention at any place before its termination, according to the subjoined 
scale, for the sum of £ ..... . including government dues, uefore 

embarkation, and head money, if any, at the place of landing, and 
every other charge, except freight for excess of luggage beyond the quan¬ 
tity above specified, and 1 hereby acknowledge to'have received tlie sum 

of £ -in { pari} W men ** 


In addition to any provisions which the passengers may themselves 
bring, the following quantities, at least, of water and provisions (to lie 
issued daily) will be supplied by the master of the ship, as required by 
law, via. to each statute adult 3 quarts of water dally, and a weekly al¬ 
lowance of provisions according to the following scale : — 

lHere insert the victualling scale intended to be used on the voyage. 
This must be cither the scale prescribed in the 32d section of the 
Passengers Act, 1832, or that scale modified by the introduction of 
articles authorised by the act, to he substituted for oatmeal, rice, 
and potatoes.] 

N.B — flf mess utensils and bedding are to be provided by the 
ship, tlie stipulation must lie Imerfed here.] 

Signature in full __________________ 

Place and date _ _ 

fff signed by a broker or agent, state on whose behalf.] 


! to be paid a 


adults. 

Passage money, includ-; 

<ng all charges, £ 

To be signed in ) 

Ail! by the (_ 

party issuing C 
the ticket. 3 


* Insert number ofri 
souls and of statute S< 
adults. 


Notices to Passbnoeks. 


1. If the ship do not proceed to sea on the day specified above, passengers, if ready to go on 
» board, are entitled to subsistence money at the rate of la. a day per statute adult (each person of 

14, or 2 children between 1 and 14 years of age, being reckoned as a statute adult,) for each day of 
delay until the final departure of the ship; but if the passengers are lodged and maintained In any 
establishment und r the superintendence of the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, the 
shilling a day is payable to the emigration officer at the port of embarkation. In either case the 
; money may be recovered by summary process before magistrates. If, however, the ship is unavoid¬ 
ably detained by wind and weather, and if the passengers be maintained on board in the same 
1 manner as if the voyage had commenced, no subsistence money is payable. 

2. If passengers fail to obtain a passage In the ship, according to their contract, either from her 
' having sailed before the appointed time, or from there'Mng no room in her, or through any default 
,of the owner, charterer, or master, and are not provided with a passage in some other equally 
’eligible ship, to sail within 10 days to the same port, then they are entitled to a return of their 

oaasage money, and to such compensallon, not exceeding 10/., as the justices may award. 

3. Passengers should carefully keep this part of their contract ticket tl/1 after the end of the 
[voyage. 

N.B. — This contract ticket is exempt from stamp duty. 
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Eut notwithstanding the care with which it was drawn up, the foregoing act has 
been modified in one or two particulars by the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 84., as follows, viz. 

Wherea* by 3 12. of the Passengers Act of 185*2 it is provided that no ship shall conveys greater 
n timber of passengers, exclusive of bond fide cabin nassenpers, than after the rate of one passenger for 
every 16 superficial feet of the passeiyjcr deck If such ship be Intended to pass within the tropics: and 
whereas it is expedient to enable the governors of II. Majesty’s possessions abroad to alter this pro* 
vision in the case of natives of Asia or Africa : be it therefore, kc. 

Governors of H. Majesty's Possessions abroad may alter Rates for the Conveyance of Passengers.— 
It shall be lawful for the governors of British possessions abroad, if they shall think fit, to declare by 
proclamation that ships intended to pass within the tropics from any ports within their respective go¬ 
vernments may convey passengers, being natives of Asia or Africa, after the rate of one for every 12 
superficial feet of the passenger deck instead of one for every 16 such superficial feet as required by the 
section aforesaid—§ I. 

Exempting Vessels carrying Passengers between certain Ports from Operation qf Passengers Act. — 
And whereas it is expedient to exempt from the operation of the whole ot the said 12th section vessels 
carrying pas>engers between the ports of Ceylon and the ports of the territories under the government 
of the R. India Company which lie within the Gulf of Manar and Palks* Straits: be it enacted, that tho 
restrictions in the said 12th section of the Passengers Act, 1862, shall not apply to vessels proceeding on 
any voyage from any port or place in the island of Ceylon to any poit or place Id the territories under 
the government of the R. India Company in the Gulf of Manar or Palks’ Straits, but that it shall be 
lawful for the governor and legislative council of Ceylon, if they shall so think fit, to regulate by ordi¬ 
nance the number of persons or passengers who may be carried on board of vessels proceeding on any 
such voyage as last aforesaid.—§ 2. 

In some respects, passengers may be considered as a portion of the crew. They may 
be called on by the master or commander of the ship, in case of imminent danger 
either from tempest or enemies, to lend their assistance for the general safety ; ami in 
the event of their declining, may be punished for disobedience. This principle has been 
recognised in several cases; but, as the authority arises out of the necessity of the case, 
it must be exercised strictly within the limits of that necessity. — {Boyce v. Baddiffe % 
1 Campbell, 58.) A passenger is not, however, bound to remain on board the ship in 
the hour of danger,, but may quit it if he have an opportunity ; and he is not required 
to take upon himself any responsibility as to the conduct of the ship. If he incur any 
responsibility, and perform extraordinary services in relieving a vessel in distress, he is 
entitled to a corresponding reward. The goods of passengers contribute to general 
average. — (Abbot on the Jmw of Shipping , part iii. c. 10.) 

PATENT, a privilege from the Crown granted by letters patent (whence the name), 
conveying to the individual or individuals specified therein the sole right to make, use, 
or dispose of some new invention or discovery, for a certain specified period. 

The power to grant patents seems to exist at common law ; but it is limited and defined by the f .mous 
statute 21 Jac. 1. c. 3., which enacts, “ That any declaration before mentioned shall not extend to any 
letters patent and grants of privilege for the term of 14 years or under, thereafter to be made, of the suit* 
working or making of any mariner of new manufactures within t his realm, to the hue and first inventor 
and inventors of such manufactures, which others at the time of making such letters patent and grants 
shall not^ise, so as also they be not contrary to the law, nor mischievous to the state, by raising pi ices 
of comtnodities at home, or hurt of trade, or generally inconvenient. The said 14 years to be accounted 
fioni tire dhte of the first letters patent, or grant of such privilege thereafter to lie made ■, but that the 
same shall be of such force as they should be if that act had never been made, and none other.” 

Policy of Patents'. —The l<iw with respect to patents is unavoidably encumbered w ith 
several difficulties. The expediency of granting patents has been disputed ; though, 
as it would seem, without sufficient reason. Were they refused, the inducement to 
make discoveries would, in many cases, be very much weakened; at the same time that 
it would plainly be for the interest of tvery one who made a discovery to endeavour, 
if possible, to conceal it. And notwithstanding the difficulties in the way of conceal¬ 
ment, they are not insuperable ; and it is believed that several important inventions I ave 
been lost, from the secret flying with their authors. On the other bund, it is not easy 
to decide as to the term for which the patent, or exclusive privilege, should he granted. 
Some have proposed that it should he made perpetual ; hut this would be a very great 
obstacle to the progress of improvement, and would lead to the most pernicious results. 
Perhaps the term of 14 years, to which the duration of a patent is limited in England, 
is as proper a one as could he suggested. It may be too short for some inventions, and 
too long for otheis ; but, on the whole, it seems a pretty fair average. 

Specification. — Previously to the reign of Queen Anne, it was customaty to grant 
patents without any condition, except that they should be for really new inventions. 
Hut a condition was then introduced into all patents, and is still retained, declaring 
that if the inventor did not, by an instrument under his hand and seal, denominated a 
specification, particularly describe and ascertain the nature of h '13 invention, and in w hat 
manner the same is to be performed, and also cause the same to he enrolled in Chan¬ 
cery within a certain time (generally a month), the letters patent, and all liberties and 
advantages whatever thereby granted, should utterly cease and become void. This was 
a very judicious regulation. It secured the invention from being lost; and the moment 
the patent expired, every one was in a situation to profit by it. The deliverance of the 
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specification is now made precedent to granting the letters patent $ and they will not 
be granted unless it be distinct and explicit. 

Letters patent were formerly‘obtained upon petition and affidavit to the Crown-setting 
forth that the petitioner had, after great labour and expense, made a certain disco¬ 
very, which, he believed, would be of great public utility; and that he was the first 
inventor. The petition was then referred to the Attorney and Solicitor-General, who 
were separately attended by the applicant and all competitors if there were any. 

But it was found that this was a very clumsy and inconvenient mode of proceeding; 
and after a great many abortive attempts at legislation, it was enacted in 1852, by the 
Patent Law Amendment Act, the 15 & 16 Viet. c. 83., that the Lord Chancellor, 
the Master of the Rolls, the Attorney and Solicitor-General for England, the 
Lord Advocate and Solicitor-General for Scotland, and the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General for Ireland for the time being, with such persons as may from time to time ho 
appointed by II. Majesty, should be commissioners of patents for inventions. The vice 
of the former system had been that the law officers of the Crown were the sole judges 
of what patents should or should not be granted. But whatever their ability as law¬ 
yers, these gentlemen might not have the scientific or peculiar knowledge required to 
decide in numerous patent cases; and such being the authority under which patents 
were granted, we need not wonder at the numbers of them which were overthrown. 
Now, however, parties distinguished for their scientific attainments may be named com¬ 
missioners of patents; and it may fairly be presumed that their opinions will have 
considerable influence in deciding whether they should or should not be granted. 

Mode of applying for Patents _Persons apply ing for letters patent present petitions 

to the Commissioners, accompanied by a declaration and a provisional specification. 
The object of the latter is to state distinctly the nature of the invention ; and if pro¬ 
perly made, it secures the inventor in his invention for a period of 6 months, when he 
may proceed to apply for and take out letters patent. The application for the letters 
must be advertised in the Gazette. Parties who suppose they have a right to 
object to the letters patent being issued, may then, if they think fit, come forward ; 
and their objections being heard and decided upon, the letters are either granted of 
refused. The peculiar forms to be observed, and the routine to be followed on appli¬ 
cations of this sort, may be learned from the compendious treatises of Webster and 
Norman on the new patent law. 

Formerly letters patent had to be separately taken out for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Now, however, the satne patent serves for the whole U. Kingdom, and the 
expenses have been greatly diminished. 

Caveats used formerly to be lodged at the offices of the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General describing inventions in general terms, and requiring notice to be given to the 
person entering the caveat, when application was made fora patent fora like invention; 
but this practice has been abolished, and caveats are no longer allowed to be lodged. 
Those who mean to contest patents, or who are afraid of the encroachments of others, 
must, consequently, keep a watchful eye upon the notices in the Gazette, as they afford 
the only information in regard to the claims made for patents. 

General Conditions as to Patents —The novelty aivi utility of the invention are essential to the 
validity ol a patent ; if it can be shown to have been in use previously to the grant of the patent, or to 
be of no utility, it w ll be void. It must also be for something vendible — something “ material and 
useful made by the hands of man.” — (Lord Kenyon , 8 T. tt. 99.) A philosophical principle only, 
neither organised, nor capable of being so, is no ground for a patent; because it is an clement and rudi¬ 
ment of science, and which, till applied to some now production from these elements, cannot, with 
justice to other inventors, be applied to the exclusive use of any one of them. In all patents there is 
required, tn the words of Lord IVnterden, “ something of a corporeal or substantial nature, something 
that ran be made by man from the matters subjected to his art and skill, or at the least some new 
vnode (if employing practically his art and shill." — (Godson on the Law of Patents, p. 81.) Previously 
to Lord Tentcrden, it had been ruled that a new process or method was not the subject of a patent. 
Hut his Lordship having suggested that “the word manufacture (in the statute) may, perhaps, extend 
to a new proccn to be carried on by known implements, or elements acting upon known substances, 
and ultimately producing some otr er known substance, &c.”— (Godson, p. 83.) — this principle ofinter- 
pretation has now been adopted. 

A patent for a machine, each part of which was in use before, but in which the combination of the 
dilferent parts is r.ew, and a new result is obtained, is valid Hut, in order to its being valid, the spe¬ 
cification must clearly express that it is in respect of such new combination or application, and of that 
only ; and not lay claim to original invention in the use of the materials. 

A patent may bo granted for an addition to an old invention. But the patent must b e confined to 
the addition or improvement, that the public may purchase it without being encumbered with other 
tilings. If tho patent include the whole, it will be void; for the property in the addition or improve¬ 
ment can give no right to the thing that has been impro ed_ (Godson, p.7l.) 

A valid patent may bo obtained lor an invention, "new in this realm," though it may have been pre¬ 
viously practised in a foreign country. 

A patent is void, if it be for several distinct inventions, and any one of them fall of originality. 

The specification must be p^pared with great care. It should set forth the invention fully and cor¬ 
rectly. The terms used must bo clear and unambiguous; no necessary description must be omitted 
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nor what Is unnecessary be introduced ; and the invention must be described in the best and Tttost int“ 
moved state known to the inventor. If any one of these conditions be not complied with, the patent 
will be void. Any inaccurate or defective statement, were it oven inserted through inadvertency, will 
vitiate the whole. 

An injunction may be obtained for the infringement of a patent, in the same way as for a violation of 
the copyright acts. 

Patents have been sometimes extended by act of parliament beyond the term of 14 years, on the 
ground that the term was too short properly to-reward the inventor. 

We subjoin the forms referred to in the Patent Act, the 15 16 Viet. c. 83. 


No Petition. 

To the Queen’s most oxet Rent Majosty. 

The humble petition of [/icre insert name and address if 
petitioner} for, Sic. 

Shewetii, — That your petitioner is in possession of an in¬ 
vention for 

[the title if the invent ion, | 

which invention he believes will be of great public utility; 
th.it he is the true ami first inventor thereof; and that the 
same is not in use by any other person or persons, to the best of 
ills knowledge and belief. 

Your petitioner therefore humbly prays, that \our Majesty 
will he pleased to grant unto him, nu exei utor., aclmir-lstia- 
tors, and assigns, vour royal letters patent for the United King¬ 
dom of Great Hn'tam and Ireland, tlu- Channel Islands, and 
Isle of Mon [colonies to lie taentianal, any], lot the teim of 
fourteen years, pursuant to the statutes in tliat ease made olid 
provided. 

Atul your petitioner will ever pray, &c. 

No. Deci.ah ation. 

I of in the rounfy of 

do solemnly and sincerely declare, That I am in possession of 
mi invention for, Ac. 

[the title at in petition,') 

which invention I believe will he of great public utility ; that 
1 tun the true and first inventor thereof, anti tliof the s.inie is 
not in use by any other person or persons, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief; \rvhe,e a umiplrie spertfiiatom t.t to he 
Jtled with the petition and deii.nation, insert these muds: — 

aiul that the instrument in writing under my baud and seal, 
heretmto annexed, particularly describes ntitl ascertains the 
nature of the said invention and the manner in which the 
same is to be performed,] and I make this declaration con¬ 
scientiously believing the same to he tiue, and by viriue of the 
provisions of an act made and passed in the session ofp.uha- 
ment held in the fifth and sixth years of the teign of his late 
Majesty King William JV., intituled “ An Ac t to repeal an 
Act of the present hession of Parliament, intituled * An Act 
for the more effectual ubohlion ofl) ithsand Afilrmat.ons taken 
and made in various Departments of the State, and to substi¬ 
tute Declarations in lieu thereof, and for tin* mote entire Sup¬ 
pression of voluntary and extra-judicial Oaths and Affidavits,' 
ami to make other Provisions for the Abolition of unnecessary 
Oaths.” A. li. 

Declared at this day of 

a.d. la-fore me, 

A Master in Chancery, or Justice of the Pence. 

No. P ho vision At. Specification. 

I do hereby declare the nature of the said in¬ 

vention for 

*" [ insert title as in petition,] 

to he as follows: — 

[here iuseit description .] 

Dated this day of A.n 

(To he signed ly applicant or his agent.) 

RBFCRttNC.lt. 

[To beendoised on the Petition.) 

Her Majesty is pleased to refer tins petition to 

to considei what-in.iy he propeily done tlierehi. 


Warrant. 

In humble obedience to her Majesty’s command referring to 
me the petition of of , to consider 

wlmt iniiv be properly done therein, 1 do hereby certify as 
follows : That the said |>cUtioti sets forth that the petitioner 
[Allegations of the petition.) 

Anil the petitioner most humb'y prays, 

[Prayer of the petition.) 

That in support of tire alligations contained in the said 
petition the dml (ration of the petitioner has been laid before 
me, whereby he solemnly declares, that 

[Allegations q/ the declaration,] 

7 hat there has also been laid before me [a provisional 
spec ideation signed , and al-o a certificate ,J 

or [a complete specification, and a certificate of th** tiling 
then of,] whereby it appears that the said invention was pro¬ 
visionally pioteUed [or protected] from the day of 
A.n. in pursuance of the-statute : 

7 hat it appeals that the said application was duly advertised. 

Upon c onskloration of all the mutters aforesaid, and as it is 
entirely at tlu* ha/ard of the said petipouer whether the said 
Invi niton is new or will have the desired success, and as it 
may be teasnnable for her Mrpesly to encourage all arts and 
inventions which may be for the public good, I am of opinion: 
that her Majesty may gram her royal letters patent unto tho 
petitioner, his executor,, administrators, and assigns, for his 
said invention within the U K. of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, the ( hannel Islands, and Isle of Man [eotouirs to he 
mentioned, fan;/], tor the term of fourteen years, according to 
flu* statute m that case made anil piovidcd, it her Majesty 
shall f»e graciously pleased so to do, to the tenor and eliect 
fallowing : viz. 

Given under my hand, this day of a. r». 

Seal of tlie Gonimissicmc-rs. 

7’lie letters patent are then issued. 

7’lic* sc hediile of tees charged on applvng for or taking out 
1 tiers patent, in the l. r » ft 1 (i Vic t. e. S'!, has been repelled, 
and the fallowing stamp duties have bien imposed m their 
stead, it. Via. c. 6. 

Schedule of Stamp Duties. 

£ s. d. 

On petition for grunt of letters patent - - b O I) 

On certificate of lc-nird of notice to proceed . b (I (I 

On warrant ot law otlicer tor letters patent - 6 u (l 

On the sealing of letters pati nt • . - b 0 0 

Oil specific ation - - - - - b 0 0 

On the letters patent,ot a duplicate thereof, before 

the expiration of the third year - 60 0 0 

On the letters patent, or a duplicate thereof, liefore 

the expiration ol th • seventh year .- - 100 0 0 

On cert ifh ate ot record of notes of objection - 2 O () 

On certificate of every search and inspection - 0 1 O 

On coitilicaie otentry of assignment or licence - 0 b 0 

On ceitilicaic of assignment or licence - - 0 6 o 

On applit ation for disclaimer - • -600 

On caveat against disci diner - - - 2 0 0 

On office ci*i les of doc uuients, for every 90 wouls 0 0 2 


The reader will find a preat deal of curious and instructive information with respect to patents, in the 
Report of the Committee if the House uj Commons on that subject (No. 372. Seas. 1829), particul.uly m 
the evidence and papers laid before the Committee by Mr. Farey. The treatise on the La to of Patents 
and Copyrights, by Mr. (Jodson, and the late treatise ou the Law of Patents, by Mr. Norman, nre clear 
and ablta. 

PATRAS, or PATRASSO, a sea-port in the N. W. corner of the Morea, near the 
entrance of the Gulph of Lepanto, hit. 38° 14' 25" N., Ion. 21 ° 46' 20" E. Population 
variously estimated, from 7,000 to 8,000. 

The port lies a little to the northward of the town ; but the part fronting it is 
unsafe, and exposed to heavy seas, particularly in winter. Vessels, therefore, go 
a little farther up.the gulph, where there is a mole or quay, and where they can lie 
dose to the wharf. Patras has a more extensive trade than any other port of Greece. 
The principal exports are currants, oil, valonia, wine, raw silk, raw cotton, wool, skins, 
wax, &c. Of these, currants are by far the most important. The fruit is larger, and 
freer from sand and gravel, than that of the Ionian Islands. They are shipped in casks 
of various sizes ; but us the weight of the cask is included in that of the fruit, it is said 
to be, for the most part, heavier and stronger than necessary. JVIorea currants are pre¬ 
ferred in most countries, except England ; but here the currants of Zante are held in 
equal, or perhaps greater, estimation. The export of currants from Patras may average 
from 70,000 to 80,000 cwts. a year; but the produce of the crop varies extremely 
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in different seasons. Latterly the culture of currants in the Morea baa been very 
greatly extended. Owing to the increase of their quantity, their price has been much 
reduced. But their cultivation would notwithstanding be extremely profitable were 
it not for the extraordinary risks by which it is attended. It is seldom, indeed, that 
the entire crop can*be housed without serious damage: and very frequently it is 
all but entirely lost. This was the case with the crop ot 1852, the loss of which occa¬ 
sioned much distress. The crops of oil, the next great article of expoit from Patras, 
are, if possible, still more fluctuating than those of currants. The imports at Patras, 
as at the other Greek ports, consist principally of sugar, coffee, and other colonial pro¬ 
ducts; plain and printed cotton stuffs, woollen goods, salted fish, iron, tin plates, hard¬ 
ware, coal, cordage, hemp, deals, &c. Imported articles are brought principally from 
the Ionian Islands, Malta, Venice, Leghorn, Marseilles, and lrieste; but, from the 
want of authentic details it is quite impossible to form any accurate estimate of their 
amount either as respects Patras, or any other Greek port. 

Account of the Number of Vessels, their Tonnage, and the Value of their Cargoes, that cleared from 
Patras, in 1851 and 1852. 


! 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value of Cargoes. 


1851 

1,090 

68,714 

£324,657 


1 8 52 j 

779 

3fi/»53 

138,981 


The decline of trade in 18.V2 was a consequence of the failure of the crop of currants. 
Of the ships which-cleared from Patras iu 1851 and 1852, 104 and 98 were British. 


Monni .—Since the revolution, the Greeks have established 
ei svhtem'of coinage in imitation of (hat of France. The phoenix 
is a silver coin, that should contain 9-lOrln. of pure metal, 
and 1 loth of alloy, or 4-029 grammes of the former, anil 
-4 IS do. of tiie latter, being worth about K.U. sterling. The 
lepla is i i opper coin, living I-100th part of the ulm-nix. But 
the miser coins, are already so much debased, that they have 
been refhsed even by the officers of government. 

Weight* uwl Mean arts. — 'I ho quintal is divided into 41 
okes, or 152 lbs. Hence, 100 lbs. of Patras = 88 lbs. avoir¬ 
dupois. Silk weight is l-5th heavier. 

A sa-k of currants weighs 140 lbs. of the common weight,or 
about 125 lbs. avoirdupois. 

The staro, corn measure, — 2.) Winch, bushels. 

The long idr, or pik, used in measuring linens and woollens, 
= 27 English inches. The short pic, used in measuring silks, 
= 25 ditto. 

Port Charge* in the Kingdom of Greece. 

Tonnage. 

In the ports of J’atras, Syra, Natiplia, Piraeus, Marathoncnsis, 
l'ylos, Calamata, and Navarino. 

Dr*. Cep. 

- free. 

- 0 1) 

- 0 12 


On vessels under A tons 

— of 20 — 

— above 20 — 

In the other ports : — 

On vessels under A Ions 

_ of 20 _ - 

— above 20 — 

Fermit of Departure. 
On vessels under A tons 

— of from 5 to 20 tons 

_ — 21 - .'i0 _ 

_ - 51 -100 _ 

— — 101 - 200 — 

—. — 301 and above * 


- free. 
-06 

- 0 9 


Lighthouse (only where there is one). 
On vessels under 5 tons 

— of from A to 20 tons 

_ — 21 - 50 — 

_ — 51 .100 — 

— — lilt -200 — 

_ _ 201 -300 — 

— — 301 - and above 


- free. 

. 0 50 

- 1 00 
2 00 
5 DO 
8 00 
9 00 


When gunpowder remains on board, for every 2} lbs. 

ner month of 30 days - - - - w * 

When it is placed in the public magazine, for the same 
quantity and time - - • .03 

Observation* on the Tonnage Dutt/ —1. Vessels arriving from 
abroad loaded, and which discharge their cargoes, and depart 
loaded, pay the whole duty. 

2. Vessels arriving from abroad loaded, and which depart in 
ballast, pay two thirds of the duty, which is also exacted if 
they arrive m ballast, ami depart loaded. 

3. Vessels arriving from abroad in ballast, and departing 
without lading, or arriving and departing with cargo, and not 
discharging any of it. pay one third of the duty. 

4. Vessels arriving from and going to another port of the 
kingdom p<yr hut one lmlf of the duty. 

5. A vessel is considered as loaded, whether she be so fully 


>r partially. 

Efcejitioni. — 1. Every vessel forred to enter a port, either 
by a storm nr In consequence of damage, is exempted from all 
charges during 8 days. 

2. Every vessel entering a port, from whatever cause, and 
destined to another port, and the master of which shall imme- 
di.vely make a declaration to the captain of the p. rt, that he 
has no intention either of loading or discharging his goods, 
may remain A days without paying any duty except the llght- 
’.. duty. He is permitted also to receive or to deliver 


We have derived these details partly from consular returns, and partly from other 
sources. 

Commerce , Shipping, §*c.— The Greeks have particularly distinguished themselves 
by the spirit and success with which they have engaged in naval and mercantile enter¬ 
prises. Their commerce, next to their freedom, was the grand source of the pros¬ 
perity of Athens, Corinth, and other Greek cities of antiquity. And in this respect 
the modern Greeks have been no unsuccessful imitators of their illustrious progeni¬ 
tors. The great articles of export from Greece consist of currants, silk, figs, woo), 
olive oil, valonia, wine, sponge, wax, tobacco, &c. ; the principal imports being manu¬ 
factured cotton and woollen goods, corn, with a great variety of subordinate articles, 
principally from England, but partly, also, from France and Germany. The mercan¬ 
tile navy of Greece may at present (1850) he estimated at 4,000 vessels, of the aggre¬ 
gate burden of 150,000 tons, employing about 30,000 seamen. The Greeks have, in 
fact, attained to the distinction of being the carriers, factors, and traders of the 
Levant. We borrow the following statement in relation to this subject from Mr. 
Green's excellent paper on Greece, in the Supplement to the Geographical Dictionary : _ 

*« There are Greek vessels of between 600 and 700 tons register, and a considerable 
number between 300 and 400 tons ; but the great majority consists of boats of 6 or 7 
tons, having a large hatch in midships. 
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« The principal shipping port is Syra, where 4f>8 vessels are registered. At Galaxidi, 
H9 vessels, measuring 14,359 tons, are registered as engaged in foreign trade; 
while at Patras, the most important commercial place of Greece, there are but 2 
vessels registered. The Piraeus possesses 298 vessels. There is no branch of trade to 
which the Greeks particularly confine their energies and views»nevertheless Greek 
commerce may be divided into the following principal great branches :— 

“ 1st. The corn trade of the Black Sea and Alexandria includes the transport in 
their own vessels, either under Greek or Russian colours, to the ports of Turkey, 
Italy, Spain, and France, and speculations on the most extensive scale whenever bad 
harvests or other circumstances open markets to them. Some idea may he formed of 
the importance of this carrying trade to the Greeks, from the fact that in Galatz 270 
Greek vessels loaded in 1844, besides 104 tinder Turkish colours, and 98 under 
Russian, of which the great majority were Greek. At lbraila, during the same year, 
225 Greek, 14:1 Turkish, and 53 Russian vessels loaded. Yet these ports are insig¬ 
nificant as compared to Odessa and Taganrog ; and I only mention them and the par¬ 
ticular year 1844, from having the returns before me. 

“2ndly. The exportation of the produce of Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Persia, and 
southern Russia, to England, Italy, and France, principally to London, Tiieste, and Mar¬ 
seilles. The great advantage the Greeks possess over foreigners in the purchase of pro¬ 
duce in Turkey and Greece, is their having relatives and connections on whom they can 
depend for the collection of small parcels in the interior of the country, and at the places 
of growth, so that they are not imposed upon by their agents, and avoid the profits of 
middlemen. The Greek trader considers nothing beneath his notice, and will gather 
together a few bags of rags, or a ton or two of bones and horns, while he is chartering 
perhaps 50 vessels to load corn and talh>w. 

“3dly. The supply of Turkey, Persia, and Greece, with the cotton and woollen 
manufactures of England and Germany. The extensive operations of the Greeks at 
Manchester, where they have their own establishments for purchasing, examining, and 
packing their goods, attest the importance of this branch of their commerce. In sup¬ 
plying Persia and Constantinople with the cotton manufactures of England, these 
parties have almost driven the English out of the market, and defied their competition. 
This has been occasioned by their thorough knowledge of these countries, and by their 
readiness to execute the smallest as well as the largest commissions, of the shopkeepers 
of Turkey and Greece; while their correspondents open and retail the largest parcels 
of manufactures in the exact proportions required by the purchasers. 

“4thly. Banking and exchange operations. This, perhaps, is the most wonderful 
part of the Greek system of commerce, and is largely and successfully carried on.” 

But'the advantage resulting to Greece from her being the seat of this extensive trade 
is not so great as might have been anticipated. The import and export trade of the 
country are subjected to many troublesome regulations ; there arc no roads, which, 
however, are less wanted here than in most other countries. Manufactures on a large 
scale cannot he said to exist, the bulk of the population, but little removed from 
barbarism, using only those made at home; agriculture is, also, in the most backward 
condition, and is almost wholly carried on under the metayer system. Still, however, 
some improvements are taking place, especially in the islands ; and it is probable that 
the progress towards a better state of things will be gradually accelerated. 

It is deeply to be regretted that Candia, or Crete, was not either added to the new 
kingdom of Greece, or made independent. We cannot help considering it as disgrace¬ 
ful to the Christian nations of Europe, that this famous island, where European civili- 
satioif first struck its roots, should be consigned to the barbarians by whom it is now 
laid waste. It is as well entitled to the favourable consideration of England, France, 
and Russia, as any part of Continental Greece; and we do hope that measures may 
yet be devised for rescuing it from the atrocious despotism by which it has been so long 
weighed down. 

PATTERNS, are specimens or samples of commodities, transmitted by manu¬ 
facturers to their correspondents, or carried from town to town by travellers, in search 
of orders, 

PAWNBROKERS and PAWNBROKING. A pawnbroker is a species of 
banker, who advances money, at a certain rate of interest, upon security of goods 
deposited in his hands; having power to sell the goods, if the principal sum and the 
interest thereon be not paid within a specified time. 

1. Advantages and Disadvantages of Pawnbroking. The practice of implcdging or 
pawnii’$ goods, in order to rdse loans, is one that must necessarily always exist in 
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civilised societies, and is, in many cases, productive of advantage to the parties. But 
it is a practice that is extremely liable to abuse. By far the largest proportion of the 
bond fide borrowers of money on pawn consist of the lowest and most indigent classes; 
and were the lenders not subjected to any species of regulation, advantage might be 
taken (as, indeed, it is frequently taken, in despite of every precaution) of their neces¬ 
sities, to subject them to the most grievous extortion. But, besides those jvhose wants 
compel them to resort to pawnbrokers, there is another class, who have recourse to them 
in order to get rid of the property they have unlawfully acquired. Not only, therefore, 
are pawnbrokers instrumental in relieving the pressing and urgent necessities of the 
poor, but they may also, even without intending it, become the most efficient allies of 
thieves and swindlers, by affording them ready and convenient outlets for the disposal 
of their ill-gotten gains. The policy of giving legislative protection to a business so 
liable to abuse, has been doubted by many. But though it were suppressed by law, it 
would always really exist. An individual possessed of property which he may neither 
be able nor willing to dispose of, may be reduced to a state of extreme difficulty; and 
in such case, what can be more convenient or advantageous for him than to get a loan 
upon a deposit of such property, under condition that if he repay the loan, and the in¬ 
terest upon it, within a certain period, the property will be returned? It is said, indeed, 
that the facilities of raising money in this way foster habits of imprudence ; that the 
first resort for aid to a pawnbroker almost always leads to a second; and that it is im¬ 
possible so to regulate the business, as to prevent the ignorant and the necessitous from 
being plundered. That this statement, though exaggerated, is to a certain extent true, 
no one can deny. On the other hand, however, the capacity of obtaining supplies on 
deposits of goods, by affording the means of meeting pressing exigencies, in so far tends 
to prevent crime, and to promote the security of property; and it would seem as if the 
desire to redeem property in pawn would be one of the most powerful motives to in¬ 
dustry and economy. At the same time, too, it must be borne in mind, that it is not 
possible, do what you will, to prevent those who arc poor and uninstructed from borrow¬ 
ing; and that they must, in all cases, obtain loans at a great sacrifice, and be liable to 
be imposed upon. But the fair presumption is, that there is less chance of any improper 
advantage being taken of them by a licensed pawnbroker, than by a private and irrespon¬ 
sible individual. Although, however, the business had all the inconveniences, without 
any portion whatever of the good which really belongs to it, it would be to no purpose 
to attempt its suppression. It is visionary to imagine that those who have property 
will submit to be reduced to the extremity of want, without endeavouring to raise 
money upon it. Any attempt to put down pawnbroking would merely drive respect¬ 
able persons from the trade, and throw it entirely into the hands of those who have 
neither property nor character to lose. And hence the object of a wise legislature 
ought not to be to abolish wliat must always exist, but to endeavour, so far at least as 
is possible, to free it from abuse, by enacting such regulations as may appear to be best 
calculated to protect the ignorant and the unwary from becoming the prey of swindlers, 
and to facilitate the discovery of stolen property. 

2. Obligations under which Pawnbrokers should be placed. — For this purpose it seems 
indispensable that the interest charged by pawnbrokers should be limited; that they 
should be obliged to give a receipt for the articles pledged, and to retain, them for a 
reasonable time before selling them; that the sale, when it does take place, should be by 
public auction, or in such a way as may give the articles the best chance for being sold 
at a fair price; and that the excess of price, if there be any, after deducting the amount 
advanced, and the interest and expenses of sale, should be paid over to the original owner 
of the goods. To prevent pawnbrokers from becoming the receivers of stolen goods, 
they should be liable to penalties for making advances to any individual unable to give 
a satisfactory account of the mode in which he became possessed of the property he is 
desirous to pawn; the officers of police should at all times have free access to their pre¬ 
mises ; and they should be obliged carefully to describe and advertise the property they 
offer for sale. 

3. Law as to Pawnbrokers. — It may appear singular that pawnbrokers should hardly 
have been named in any legislative enactment till after the middle of last century. It 
was enacted by the 30 Geo. 2. c. 24. that a duplicate or receipt should be given for 
goods pawned; and that such as were pawned for any sum less than 10/. might be re¬ 
covered any time within two years, on payment of the principal and interest; but the 
rate of interest was not fixed. This defect was supplied by the 25 Geo. ? c. 48. • but 
the act 39 & 40 Geo. 8. c. 99. contains the latest and most complete regulations on the 
subject. 


Every person fexercislnjr the trade of a pawnbroker rrmst 
take out a licence, renewable annually, 10 clays at least before 
the end of the year, for which he shall pay, within -the cities 
of London and Westminster, and the limits of the twopenny 
|u»l, 1 bl., and every where else, 7/. Ilk. Nit per*en Khali keep 


more than 1 house by virtue of 1 licence; but persona in 
partnership need only take out l licence for 1 house. AU ner- 
Bons receiving goods by way of pawn or pledge for the repay¬ 
ment of money lent thereon, fit a higher rate of interest than 
£ jKtr cent., to te ekiemed pawnbroker*. 
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Upon every pledge on which thero shall have been lent not 
exceeding 2*. 6 d.. Interest may be charged at the rate of jpi. 
per month { 


£ s. d. 

lfO 0 0 - u u 

0 7 6 - 0 0 

o in o - oo 

0 12 G - 0 0 

0 I.') 0 - 0 0 

0 17.fi - 00 

10 0 - 0 0 

2 0 0 and not exceeding 

2 2 0 - - 0-0 


£ t. d . 

0 0 1 per month. 
0 0 11 - 


And for every sum exceeding 40*. and not exceeding 107. at 
the rate of 3d. m the pound by the calendar month, including 
the current month; and so in proportion for any fractional 
sum. 

Pawnbrokers arc to give farthings in exchange. 

Persons applying to redeem goods pawned within 7 days 
after the first calendar month after the same shall have been 
pledged, may redeem the same without paying any thing for 
the first 7 days ; and, upon applying before the expiration of 
14 days of the second calendar month,-shall lie at liberty to 
redeem such goods, upon paying the profit payable for 1 ca* 
lendar month and the naif of another ; and in all cases where 
the parties so entitled, and appblng as aforesaid, after the ex¬ 
piration of the first H days, and before the expiration of the 
second month, the pawnbroki-r is allowed to take the interest 
of the whole second mouth; and the same regulations and 
restrictions shall take place in every subsequent month. 

When goods are pawned for more than at., the pawnbroker, 
before advancing the money, shall immediate!* enter in his 
hooks a description of the pawn, the money lent thereon, the 
day of the month and year, the name of tne person pawning 
and the name of the street, and number of the bouse, if num¬ 
bered, where such person reside-, and use of the letter I., if the 
jierson be a lodger, and the letters H K, if a housekeeper ; and 
also the name and abode of the owner of the party offering 
such pledge ; and if the money lent shall not exceed A*., such 
entry shall he made within 4 hours after the goods shall have 
been pawned ; and the pawnbroker shall, at the time of taking 
the pawn, give to the person so pawning a duplicate, cor¬ 
responding with the entry In the book, whu.li the party pawn¬ 
ing shall take in all cases; and the pawnbroker shall not 
roielve any pledge, unless the party so pawning shall receive 
■ueh duplicate. 

Jlitlet payable JUr Duplicates . 

Jt t. d. 


If under 5*. ... gran,. 

At, and under 10». - 0 0 ftj 

10». and under W*. - 0 0 1 

20*. and under 31. .002 

31. and upwards - -004 

The duplicate to he produced to the pawnbroker before he 
shall bo compelled to redeliver the respective goods and chat- 
tols, except ns herein-aftcr excepted. 

The amount of profi s on duplicate* shall be added on 
pledges redeemed, and such duplicate shall be kept by the 
ji.twnhroker for i year. 

Persons pawning other people’s goods without their consent 
may be apprehended by the warrant of 1 Justice, and convicted 
in a penalty not exceeding 31. nor less than 20*., and the full 
value of the goods pawned ; and if the forfeiture be not Imme¬ 
diately paid, the justice shall commit the parly to the house of 
correction, to be kept to hard labour for 3 calendar months; 
and if within 3 days before the expiration of the commitment 
the forfeiture shall not be paid, the justice may order the per¬ 
son to lie publicly whlppid, and the forfeitures shall lie Applied 
towards making'satisfaction to the party injured, and defraying 
the costs; but if the party injured shall decline to accept such 
satisfaction and costs, or if there fie any overplus, snch for¬ 
feitures or overplus shall be paid to the poor of the parish. 

Persons forging or counterfeiting duplicates may be seized 
and delivered to a constable, who shall convey them before a 

i nsure ; and, upon conviction, such person shall be committed 
a the house of correction for any time not exceeding 3 calendar 
months. 

Persons offering pledges, not giving a satisfactory account 
of themselves, or the means by which they became possessed 
of such goods, or wilfully giving any false information, or " 
there shall lie reason to suspect that such goods are stolen, 
illegally obtained, or if any person not entitled torede in goods j 
in pawn shall endeavour to redeem the same, they may be I 


seized and delivered to A constable, to be carried before ajn»* 
tice; and if there should appear ground for a second examin¬ 
ation, they shall t>e committed "to the common gaol or house of 
correction, to be dealt with according to law; or where such 
proceedings are not authorised by the nature of the offence, 
the party shall be committed for any time not exceeding 3 
calendar months. 

Persons buying or taking In pledge unfinished goods, linen, 
or apparel, intrusted to others (»' wash or mend, shall forfeit 
double the sum lent, and restore the goods- 

Peace officers are empowered to search fbr unfinished goods 
which shall la* come by unlawfully. 

When goods are unlawfully pawned, the pawnbroker Is to 
restore them; and their houses may be searched during the 
hours of business, by a warrant from a magistrate for the dis¬ 
covery of such property. 

Persons producing notes or memorandums are to be deemed 
the owners of the property. 

Where duplicates are lost, the pawnbroker, upon affidavit 
made by the owner of such loss before a magistrate, shall de¬ 
liver another duplicate. 

Good*, pawned are deemed forfeited at the end of a year ; 
but, on notice from persons having goods in pledge, 3 months 
further are to be allowed beyond the year for redemption ; such 
notice to be given before the twelvemonth i- exp bred. 

All goods pawned may be sold at the expiration of one whole 
year; and all goods so forfeited, on which above 10*. and not 
exceeding 10/. shall have been lent, shall be sold by public 
auction, and not otherwise; notice of such sale being twice 
given, at least 3 days before the auction, in a public newspaper, 
upon pain of forfeiting to the owner of the goods not more titan 
51. nor less than 2/, 

All pictures, prints, hooks, bronzes, statues, busts, carvings 
in Ivory and marble, cameos, intaglios, musical, mathematical 
and philosophical instruments, and china, shall lie sold by 
themselves, and without other goods, 4 times only In every 
year; viz. on the 1st Monday in January, April, July, and 
October, hi every year. 

Pawnbrokers are not to purchase goods, while In their cus¬ 
tody, nor take in pledges from persons under 12 years of age, 
or intoxicated ; nor take in any goods before S In the forenoon 
or after 8 In the evening between Michntlmaa-day and l.mly~ 
dm/, or before 7 In the forenoon or after 9 in the evening 
during the remainder of the year, excepting only untU 11 on 
the evening* of Satmday, and the evenings preceding Good 
Friday and Chtistmas-day, and every fast or thanksgiving day. 

An account of the sale of pledges for mote than 10*. is to be 
entered by pawnbrokers in a hook, and the surplus Is to be 
paid to the owner of the goods pawned, if demanded within 
three year* of the sale, under penalty of 10/. and treble the sum 
lent. 

Pawnbrokers are to place in view the table of profits; and 
their name and business is to be placed over tne duoi. on 
penalty of !0/. 

Pawnbrokers injuring goods, or selling them before the time 
specified, shall, tt]>on application to a magistrate, heiotitpoUcd 
to make satisfaction for the same; and if the satkf.ution 
awarded shall he equal to or exceed the principal and proiits, 
the pawnbroker shall deliver (he goods pledged to the owners 
without bting paid any thing for principal or profit. 

Pawnbrokers shall produce their Ixioks before a magistrate ; 
or, rtfusing so to do, shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 10/. nor 
less than A/. 

Pawnbrokers offending against this act, shall forfeit for every 
offence not less than 40s. nor more than 10/. 

It has been held by the Court ot King’s Bench, that a pawn¬ 
broker ha* no right to sell unredeemed pledges, after the ex¬ 
piration of a year from the time the goods were pledged, if, 
while they are In hi* pos-cssion, the original owner tender him 
the principal and interest due. — (Iraffer v. Smith, 22d of 
January, 1820.) On a moiion for a new trial, Lord Tenterdcn 
said, “ I am of opinion, that if the pledge be not redeemed at 
the expiration of a year and a dav, (and no notice given that 3 
months further are to he allowed for its redemption,) the 
pawnbroker has a right to expose it to sale so soon as lie can, 
consistently with the provisions of the act: but if at any time 
brj'ore the sale hat actually taken place, the owner of the goods 
tender the principal ana interest, and expenses incurred, he 
has a-right to his goods, anti the pawnbroker is not injured; 
for the power of sale is allowed him mrrely to secure to him 
the money which he has advanced, together with tne high 
rate of interest which the law allows to him in fits character 
of pawnbroker.** 


Such is the present state of the law with respect to pawnbrokers. On the whole, the 
regulations seem to be judiciously devised. Perhaps, however, the rate of interest on 
small deposits miglrt be advantageously lowered. The law allows interest at the rate of 
per month to be charged on loans of 2s. 6d., which is at the rate of 20 per cent. : 
but the same sum of \d. per month is exigible from all smaller loans; and as very 
many do not exceed la. 6d ., and even 6d., the interest on them is exceedingly oppressive. 
No doubt there is a great deal of trouble with respect to such loans; but still, consider¬ 
ing the vast number of advances under 9s. 6d it would seem that the interest on them 
might be somewhat reduced. Perhaps, too, it might be advisable, still better to secure 
compliance with the statute, to enact that no one should be licensed as a pawnbroker 
without producing sufficient security for a certain sum, to be forfeited in the event of 
his knowingly or wilfully breaking or evading any of its provisions. This would pre¬ 
vent (what Colquhoun says is not an uncommon practice) swindlers from becoming 
pawnbrokers, in order to get the means of selling stolen goods. —■ ( Treatise on the Police 
of the Metropolis , 2d ed. p. 156.) 

It would be a useful regulation to oblige pawnbrokers to insure against losses by fire. 
Much mischief has been occasioned by the neglect of this precaution. 

The duties on pawnbrokers’ licences produced, in 1841, 16,365/. 
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4 . Notices of Pawnbroking in Italy, France, Sfc. —The practice of advancing money 
to the pOor, either with or without interest, seems to have been occasionally followed in 
antiquity.— (Beckmann, vol. iii. p. 14. 1st Eng. ed.) But the first public establish¬ 
ments of this sort were founded in Italy, under the name of Monti di Pielii, in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. As it was soon found to be impossible to procure the means of 
supporting such establishments from voluntary contributions, a bull for allowing interest 
to be charged upon the loans made to the poor was issued by Leo X. in 1521, These 
establishments, though differing in many respects, have universally for their object to 
protect the needy from the risk of being plundered by the irresponsible individuals to 
whom their necessities might oblige them to resort, by accommodating them with loans 
on comparatively reasonable terms. And though their practice has not, in -all instances, 
corresponded with the professions they have made, there seems no reason to doubt that 
they have been, speaking generally, of essential service to the poor. 

From Italy these establishments have gradually spread pver the Continent. The 
Mont de Piete , in Paris, was established by a royal ordinance in 1777; and after being 
destroyed by the Revolution, was again opened in 1797. In 1804, it obtained a monopoly 
of the business of pawnbroking in the capital. Loans are made, by this establishment, 
upon deposits of such goods as can be preserved, to the amount of two thirds of the 
estimated value of all goods other than gold and silver, and to four fifths of the value of 
the latter. No loan is for less than 5 francs (2s. 6</.). The advances are made for a 
year, but the borrower may renew the engagement. Interest is fixed at the rate of one 
per cent, per month. 

The Mont de Piete has generally in deposit from 600,000 to 650,000 articles, worth 
from 12,000,000 to 13,OCX),000 francs. The expense of management amounts to from 
60 to 65 centimes for each article ; so that a loan of 3 francs never defrays the expenses 
it qccasions, and the profits are wholly derived from those that exceed 5 francs. At an 
average the profits amount to about 280,000 francs, of which only about 155,000 are 
derived from loans upon deposit, about 125,000 being the produce of other funds at the 
disposal of the company. 

In some respects, particularly the lowness of interest upon small loans, and the 
greater vigilance exercised with respect to the reception of stolen goods, the Mont de 
Piete has an advantage over the pawnbroking establishments in this country. It may 
be doubted, however, whether it is, on the whole, so well fitted to attain its objects. 
The limitation of the loans to 3 francs would be felt to be a serious grievance here, 
and it can hardly be otherwise in France; nor is it to be supposed, that the servants of 
a great public establishment will be so ready to assist poor persons, having none but 
inferior articles to offer in security, as private individuals anxious to get business. 
And such, in point of fact, is found to be the case, not in Paris only, but in all those 
parts of the Continent where the business of pawnbroking is confined to a few establish¬ 
ments. And hence, though the question be not free from difficulty, it would seem 
that, were the modifications already suggested adopted, our system would be the best 
of any. 

For further information with respect to this curious and interesting subject, the 
reader is referred to the Traite de la Bienfaisance PubKque of Degerando, iii. 1—55.; 
besides giving a succinct historical notice of Monts de Piete, the learned author has 
discussed most part of the knotty questions connected with the proper organisation of 
these establishments, and with their influence on society, with equal sagacity and 
ability. 

PEARL-ASH. Sec Potash. 

PEARLS (Du. Paarlen ; Fr. Perles ; Ger. Perlen ; It. Perle; Lat. Margarita; Rus. 
Shemtschvg, Perlii ; Sp. Perlas ; Arab. Looloo ; Cyng. Mootoo ; Hind. Mootie'), are well 
known globular concretions found in several species of shell-fish, but particularly the 
mother-of-pearl oyster (Concha margnritifera Lin.). Pearls should be chosen round, 
of a bright translucent silvery whiteness, free from stains and roughness. Having these 
qualities, the largest are of course the most valuable. The larger ones have frequently 
the shape of a pear; and when these are otherwise perfect, they are in great demand 
for ear-rings. Ceylon pearls are most esteemed in England. 

Value, §*c. of Pearls. —Pearls were in the highest possible estimation in ancient Rome, 
and bore an enormous price. — (Principium culmenque omnium rerum pretii, margarita 
tenent. — Plin. Hist . Nat. lib. x. c. 35.) Their price in modern times has very much 
declined; partly, no doubt, from changes of manners and fashions; but, more probably, 
from the admirable imitations of pearls that may be obtained at a very low price. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Milburn, a handsome necklace of Ceylon pearls, smaller than a large ' 
pea, costs from 170/. to 300 1. ; but one of pearls about the size of peppercorns may be 
had for 1 51 .: the pearls in the former sell at a guinea each, and those in the latter at 
about 1#. 6d. When the pearls dwindle to the size of small shot, they are denominated 
seed pearls, and are of little value. They are mostly sent to China. One of the most 
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remarkable pearls of which we have any authentic account was bought by Tavernier, at 
Catifa, in Arabia, a fishery famous in the days of Pliny, for the enormous sum of 
110,000 1 .! It is pear-shaped, regular, and without blemish. The diameter is *63 inch 
at the largest part, and the length from 2 to 3 inches. 

Much difference of opinion has existed among naturalists with respect to the pro¬ 
duction of pearls in the oyster; but it seems now to be generally believed that it is 
the result of disease, and is formed in the same manner as bezoar — (see Bezoar) ; 
pearls, like it, consisting of successive coats spread with perfect regularity round a 
foreign nucleus. Iri fact, the Chinese throw into a species of shell-fish ( mytilus ci/gneus , 
or swan muscle), when it opens, 5 or 6 very minute mother-of-pearl beads strung 
on a thread ;"and in the course of a year they are found covered with a pearly crust, 
which perfectly resembles the real pearl. — ( Mitburn's Orient. Com. ; Ainslie's Mat. 
Indica , ) •'* 

Pearl Fisheries. — The pearl oyster is fished in various parts of the world, particularly on the west 
roast of Ceylon ; at Tuticoreen, in the province of Tinnevelley, on the coast of Coromandel; at the Bahrein 
Islands, in the Gulph of Persia ; at the Sooloo Islands ; offthe coast of Algiers ; off St. Margarita, or Pearl 
Islands, in the West Indies, and other places on the coast of Colombia ; and in the Bay of Panama, in the 
South Sea. Pearls have sometimes been found on the Scotch coast, and In various other places. 

The pearl fishery of Tuticoreen is monopolised by the East India Company, and that of Ceylon by 
government. But these monopolies are of no value; as in neither case does the sum for which the fishery 
is let equal the expenses Incurred in guarding, surveying, and managing the banks. It is, therefore, suf¬ 
ficiently obvious that this system ought to be abolished, and everyone allowed to fish on paying a moderate 
licence duty. The fear of exhausting the banks Is quite ludicrous. The fishery would be abandoned as 
unprofitable long before the breed of oysters had been injuriously diminished ; and in a few years it would 
be as productive as ever. Besides giving fresh life to the fishery, the abolition of the monopoly would put 
an end to some very oppressive regulations, enacted by the Dutch more than a century ago. 

Persian Gulph _The most extensive pearl fisheries are those on the several banks not far distant from 

the island of Bahrein, on the west side of the Persian Gulph, in lat. 26° 50' N., long. 51° 10' E. ; but pearl 
oysters are found along the whole of the Arabian coast, and round almost all the islands of the gulph. Such 
as are fished in the sea near the islands of Karrak and Corgocontain pearls said to be of a superior colour 
and description. They arc formed of 8 layers or folds, whilst others have only 5, but the water is too 
deep to make fishing for them either very profitable or easy. Besides, the entire monopoly of the fishery 
is in the hands of th? sheik of Bushirc, who seems to consider these islands as his immediate property. 

“ The fishing season i* divided into two portions— the one called the short and cold, the other the 
long and hot. In the cooler weather of the month of dune, diving is practised along the coast in shallow 
water; but it is not until the intensely hot months of July, August, and September, that the Baturin 
banks are much frequented. The water on them is about 7 fathoms deep, and the divers are much incon¬ 
venienced when it is cold ; indeed, they can do little when it is not as warm as the air, and it frequently 
becomes even more so in the hottest months of the summer. When they dive, they compress the nostrils 
tightly with a small piece of born, which keeps the water out, and stuff their ears with bees’ wax for 
the same purpose. They attach a net to their waists, to contain the oysters ; and aid their descent by 
means of a stone, which they hold by a rope attached to a boat, and shake it when they wish to be drawn 
up. From what 1 could learn, 2 minutes may bo considered as rather above the average time of their 
remaining under water. Although severe labour, and very exhausting at the time, diving is not consi¬ 
dered particularly injurious to the constitution; even old men practise it. A person usually dives from 
12 to 15 times a day in favourable weather ; but when otherwise, 3 or 4 times only. The work is performed 
on an empty stomach. When the diver becomes fatigued, he goes to sleep, and does not eat until ho lias 
slept some time. 

** At Bahrein alone, the annual amount produced by the pearl fishery may be reckoned at iVom 
200,000/. to 240,000/. If to this, the purchases made by the Bahrein merchants or agents at Aboottabeo 
Sharga, Bas-ul Khyinack, &c. be added, which may amount to half as much more, there will be a total 
of about 300,000/. or 3G0,000/.; but this is calculated to include the whole pearl trade of the gulph ; for it 
is believed that all the principal merchants of India, Arabia, and Persia, who deal in pearls, make their 
purchases, through agents, at Bahrein. I have not admitted in the above estimate much more than one 
sixth of the amount some native merchants have stated it to be, as a good deal seemed to be matter of 
guess or opinion, and it is difficult to get at facts. My own estimate is in some measure checked by the 
estimated profits of the small boats. But even the sum which 1 have estimated is an enormous annual 
value for an article found in other parts of the world as well as here, and which is never used in its 
best and most valuable state, except as an ornament. Large quantities of the seed pearls are used 
throughout Asia, in ttie composition of majoons, or electuaries, to form whic h all kinds of precious 
stones are occasionally mixed, after being pounded, excepting, indeed, diamonds ; these being consi¬ 
dered, from their hardness, as utterly indigestible. The majonn, in which there is a large quantify of 
pearls, is much sought lor and \ allied, on account of its supposed stimulating and restorative qualities. 

“ The Bahrein pearl fishery boats are reckoned to amount to about 1,500, and the trade is in the hands 
of merchants, some of whom possess considerable capital. They bear hard on the producers or fishers, 
and even those who make the greatest exertions in diving hardly have food to eat. The merchant 
advances some money to the fishermen at cent percent., and a portion of dates, rice, and other necessary 
articles, all at the supplier’s own price ; he also lets a boat to them, for which he £Cts one share of the 
gross profits of all that i6 fished ; and, finally, he purchases the pearls nearly at his own price, for the 
unhappy fishermen are generally in Ins debt, and therefore at ids mercy.”— {Manuscript Notes commu¬ 
nicated by Major D. Wilson, late Political Resident at Bushire.) 

Tiie fishery at Algiers was fanned by an English association in 1826, but we are Ignorant of their 
success. 

The pearl fisheries on the coast of Colombia were at onetime of very great value. In 1687, upwards of 
697 lbs. of pearls are said to have been imported into Seville. Philip II. had one fVom St. Margarita, which 
weighed 250 carats, and was valued at 150.000 dojlars. But, for many years past, the Colombian pearl 
fisheries have been of comparatively little Importance. During the mania for joint stock companies, in 
1825, two were formed ; —one, on a large scale, for prosccutlng^he pearl fishery on the coast of Colombia; 
and another, on a smaller scale, for prosecuting it in the Bay ot Panama and the Pacific. Both were 
abandoned in 1826. 

The best fishery ground is said to be In from G to 8 fathoms water. The divers continue under water 
from a minute to a minute and a half, or at most 2 minutes. They have a sack or bag fastened to the 
netk, in which they bring up the oysters. The exertion is extremely violent; and the divers are unhealthy 
and short-lived. 

Pearl Shells, commonly called Mother-of-pearl shells, are imported from various 
parts of the East, and consist principally of the shells of the pearl oyster from the Gulph of 
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Persia and other places, particularly the Sooloo Islands, situate between Borneo and the 
Philippines, the shores of which afford the largest and finest shells hitherto discovered. 
On the inside, the shell is beautifully polished, and of the whiteness and water of pearl 
itself: it has the same lustre on the outside, after the external laminae have been removed. 
Mother-of-pearl shells are extensively used in the arts, particularly in inlaid work, and 
in the manufacture of handles for knives, buttons, toys, snuff-boxes, &c. The Chinese 
manufacture them into beads, fish, counters, spoons, &c. ; giving them a finish tq which 
European artists have not been able to attain. Shells for the European market should 
be chosen of the largest size, of a beautiful pearly lustre, thick and even, and free from 
stains. Reject such as are small, cracked or broken, or have lumps on them. When 
stowed loose as dunnage, they are sometimes allowed to pass free of freight.— ( Milium's 
Orient. Com.) The imports during the S years ending with 1842 amounted, at an 
average, to aboutfil>50,000 lbs. a year. 

PEAS (Ger. E risen ; Fr. Pois ; It. Piselli, Bisi ; Sp. Pesoles, Guisnntes ; Rus .Goroch). 
The pea is one of the most esteemed of the leguminous or pulse plants Tt is supposed 
to be indigenous to the south of Europe, and was cultivated by the Greeks and Romans, 
the latter of whom proliably introduced it into Britain. There arc many varieties ; but 
the common garden pea (Pirum sativum ), and the common grey or field pea (Pisum 
arvense ), are the most generally cultivated ; being reared in large quantities in all parts 
of the country, particularly in Kent. But since the introduction of the drill husbandry 
the culture of the pea as a field crop has been to a considerable extent superseded by the 
bean. Sometimes, however, it is drilled along with the latter ; for, being a climbing 
plant, it attaches itself to the bean, so as to admit the ground being hoed; at the same 
time that the free admission of air about its roots promotes its growth. It is not possible 
to frame any estimate of the consumption of peas. The field pea is now hardly ever 
manufactured into meal for the purpose of being made into bread, as was formerly the 
case in many parts of the country ; but there is reason to think that the garden pea is 
now more extensively used than ever, — ( Loudon's Ency. of Ayriculture ; Brown on 
Rural Affairs, vol. ii. p. 72. For an account of the laws regulating the importation. 
Sec. of peas, see Cohn Laws and Corn Trade.) Leguminous crops are very extensively 
cultivated in India. 

FECK, a dry measure for grain, pulse, See. The standard, or Imperial peck, con¬ 
tains 2 gallons, or 554*55 cubic incites. Four pecks make a bushel, and 4 bushels a 
coomb. — (See Weights and Measures.) 

BELLI TORY, the root of a perennial plant ( Anthemis pyrethrum ), a native of the 
Levant, Barbary, and the south of Europe. The root is long, tapering, about the 
thickness of the finger, with a brownish cuticle. It is imported packed in bales, some¬ 
times mixed with other roots, from which, however, it is easily distinguished. It is 
inodorous. When chewed, it seems at first to be insipid, but after a few seconds it 
excites a glowing heat, and a pricking sensation on the tongue and lips, which remains 
for 10 or 12 minutes. The pieces break with a short resinous fracture; the transverse 
section presenting a thick brown bark, studded with black shining points, and a pale 
yellow radiated inside. It is used in medicine as a stimulant. — ( Thomson's Dispense 
atari/. ) The price varies, including the duty (6d. ), from 2 s. to 2 s. 6d. per lb. 

PENCILS (Ger. Pi us el; Du. Phiseelen ; Fr. Pince.au v ; It. Pennelli ; Sp. Pineries), 
the instruments used by painters in laying on their colours. They are of various kinds, 
and made of various materials ; some being formed of the bristles of the boar, and others 
of camel’s hair, the down of swans, &c. 

PENCILS, BLACK LEAD. See Black Lead Pencils. 

PENKNIVES (Ger. Federmesser; Fr. Caitiff; It. Temperini ; Sp. Corta plumas), 
small knives, too well known to need any particular description, used in making and 
mending pens. The best and most highly ornamented penknives are manufactured in 
London and Sheffield. 

PENNY, formerly a silver, bilt now a copper coin. This was the first silver coin 
struck in England by our Saxon ancestors, being the 240th part of their pound ; so that 
its weight was about 22^ grains Troy. 

PENS (Fr. Plumes d ecrire ; Ger. Schreibfedern; It. Penns da scrivere ; Rus. Peru 
Stwoli ), well known instruments for writing, usually formed of the quills of the goose, 
swan, or some other bird. Metallic pens have been occasionally employed for a length¬ 
ened period ; but it is only within these few years that they have been extensively intro¬ 
duced. They are now, however, manufactured in vast quantities, and of an immense 
variety of forms. But though they have superseded, to a very considerable extent, the 
use of quills, and have some peculiar advantages, it does not appear possible to give 
them the elasticity of the quill, nor to fit them so well for quick and easy writing on 
common descriptions of paper. 

PENNYWEIGHT, a Troy weight, being the 20th part of an ounce, containing 
24 grains. 
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PEPPER (Fr. Poivre; Ger. Pfeffer; Du. Peper / It. Pepe ; Sp. Pimienia; Rus. 
Perez ; Lat. Piper), the berry or fruit of different species of plants, having an aromatic, 
extremely hot, pungent taste, used in seasoning, &c. The following sorts of pepper are 
met with in commerce : — 

I. Black Pepper (Fr. Poivre.; Ger. Schwarzen pfeffer; It. Pepe negro; Sp. Pimi- 
cnta ; Sans. Mercha; Hind. Gol-mirch; Malay, Lada; Jav. Marika ), the fruit of a 
creeping plant ( Piper nigrum ), one of the pepper genus, of which there are upwards of 
80 species. It is cultivated extensively in India, Siam, the Eastern islands, &c. It 
requires the support of other trees, to which it readily adheres. It climbs to the height 
of 20 feet; but is said to bear best when restrained to the height of 12 feet. It begins 
to produce at about the 3d year, and is in perfection at the 7th; continues in this state 
for 3 or 4 years; and declines for about as many more, until it ceases to be worth keep¬ 
ing. The fruit grows abundantly from all the branches, in long sutoll clusters of from 
20 to 50 grains; when ripe, it is of a bright red colour. After being gathered, it is 
spread on mats in the sun, when it loses its red colour, and becomes black and shrivelled 
as we see it. The grains are separated from the stalks by hand rubbing. That which 
has been gathered at the proper period shrivels the least; but if plucked too soon, it will 
become broken and dusty in its tcinoval from place to place. The vine produces two 
crops in the year; but the seasons are subject to great irregularities. 

Pepper should be chosen of a pungent aromatic odour, an extremely hot and acrid 
taste, in large grains, firm, sound, and with few wrinkles-—for of these it always has 
some. Reject that which is shrivelled, or small grained, or which on being rubbed will 
break to pieces. 

In point of quality, the pepper of Malabar is usually reckoned the best; but there is 
no material difference between it and that of Sumatra, and the other islands. In the 
market of Bengal, where they meet on equal terms, the produce of Malabar is generally 
about 2 per cent, higher than the other. In Europe, there is generally a difference of 
\d. per lb. in favour of Malabar; but in China they are held in equal estimation. 

Black pepper sold ground, is .said -to he often adulterated with burnt crust of bread. 

II. White Pepper is made by blanching the finest grains of the common black pepper 
by steeping them for a while in water, and then gently rubbing them, so as to remove 
the dark outer coat. It is milder than the other, and is much prized by the Chinese; 
but very little is imported into England. 

III. Cayenne Pepper is the produce of several varieties of the Capsicum , an annual 
plant, a native of both the Indies. The best, which is brought home from the West 
Indies ready prepared, is made from the Capsicum baccalum (bird pepper). It has an 
aromatic, extremely pungent, acrimonious taste, setting the mouth, as it were, on fire, 
and the impression remaining long on the palate. It is sometimes adulterated with 
muriate of soda ; and sometimes with a very deleterious substance, the red oxide of lead ; 
but this fraud maybe detected by its weight, and by chemical tests. —(See Chillies.) 

IV. Long Pepper. — This species is the produce of a perennial (Piper longum ), a 
native of Malabar and Bengal. The fruit is hottest in its immature state ; and is there¬ 
fore gathered while green, and dried in the sun. It is imported in entire spikes, which 
are about inch long. It has a weak aromatic odour, an intensely fiery pungent taste, 
and a dark grey colour. The root of long pepper is a favourite mediejne among the 
Hindoos. 

Die quantities of the last 3 species of pepper imported are quite inconsiderable, 
compared with the quantity of black pepper. — ( Milburn's Orient. Com. ; Ainstie's Mat. 
Iiy.ltca ; Thomson's Dispensatory, Sfc. ) 

Trade in Pepper. Consumption of, and Duties on, in England. — Pepper is exten¬ 
sively used, all over Europe and the East, its a condiment. It was originally imported 
into this country by way of the Levant (sec ante, p. 517.); and for many years after the 
establishment of the East India Company, it formed the most important article of their 
imports. In nothing has the beneficial effect of opening the Indian trade been so 
unequivocally displayed as in the instance of pepper. The private traders have resorted 
to new markets, and discovered new sources of supply, which had hitherto been wholly 
unexplored ; so that there has been nut only a very great increase in the quantity of 
pepper brought to Europe, but also a very great fall in its price, which does not now 
exceed a third part of what it amounted to in 1814 1 

Pepper for a lengthened period was one of the most grossly over taxed articles in the 
British tariff. Until 1823, the duty was 2s. 6d. per lb. —a duty so exorbitant, that 
one would be inclined to think it had been imposed to put a total stop to the 
use of the article. In 1826, the duty on pepper from a British possession was reduced 
to Is. per lb. ; but even this duty, as compared with the price of the article (3d. to 4d. 
per lb.), was quite oppressive, amounting to no less than from 300 to 400 per cent.; 
so that it was further ami most properly reduced in 1837, to 6d. per lb. And in con¬ 
sequence principally of these reductions, the entries of pepper for home consumption,. 
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which, previously to 1826, had not amounted to 1,450,000 lbs. in any one year, amounted 
in 1852 to 3,524,502 lbs. 1 Still, however, the duty as compared with the price of 
pepper, is decidedly too high ; and should not exceed 2d. or at most Sd. per lb. Were 
the duty reduced to this amount, pepper would become accessible to the lower classes, 
to whom its free use would be of much importance; and if so, the probability is,.that 
the consumption would in no very lengthened period be doubled or more, which would 
either prevent the revenue from sustaining any loss by such a measure, or make it 
not worth mentioning. 


Account of the Quantities of Pepper imported into the U. Kingdom in each Year from 1838 to 1852, both 
inclusive, and of the Quantities re-exported, and the Quantities entered for Consumption during the 
same Period. — (Pari. Paper, No. 928. Sess. 1853.) 


Years. 

Import 1 , from within 

K. I* Co.'s Charter. 

Imports from all Parts. 

Quantities re exported 
from U. Kingdom. 

Quantities entered for 
Consumption. 

1838 

3,517,005 

3,682,342 

3,077,109 

2,635,130 

1850 

9,777,307 

9,798,059 

8,331,226 

2,643,903 

1810 

5,871.360 

5,927,959 

5,049,»23 

•2,741,953 

18*1 

15,000,375 

15,034,466 

6,373,115 

2,751,717 

1842 

5,073,009 

6,021,290 

fi ,573,820 

2,680,686 

1813 

4,046,181 

4,083,160 

2,651,650 

2,743,824 

1814 

8,003,457 

8,0X7,099 

4,040,851 

3,006,382 

181.5 

0,802,710 

9,852,081 

7,274,350 

3,210,257 

1816 

6,790,535 

6,096,586 

2,874,520 

3,303,365 

1817 

4,556,1X5 

4,600,930 

2,930,018 

2,967,000 

1848 

7,981,022 

8,125,545 

4,385,030 

3,1X8,417 

1810 

4,662,091 

4,706,012 

4,712,431 

3,258,515 

1850 

7,3X8,105 

8,082,319 

3,727,183 

3.174,425 

1851 

3,836,107 

3,096,295 

2,700,755 

3(303,403 

IS 52 

fi,02 1.205 1 

6.031,700 

1.512.366 

3.521.502 


The duty of per lb. produced, in 1852, 92,462/. 16s. 

Supply of Pepper _The following instructive details with respect to the supply of pepper are taken 

from the Singapore Chronicle, to which they were contributed by John Crawfurd, Esq—than whom 
there can.be no more competent authority as to such subjects. 

Of all the products of the Eastern islands, and of the countries immediately in their neighbourhood, in 
demand among strangers, black popper is the most important, both in value and quantity. 

The pepper countries extend from about the longitude of 96° to that of 115° K., bejond which no pepper 
is to be found; and they reach from 6° S. latitude to about 12° N., where it again ceases. Wfthin these 
limits we have Sumatra, Borneo, the Malayan peninsula, and certain countries lying on the east coast o* 
the Gulph of Siam. 

The whole produce of the island of Sumatra is estimated not to fall short of 168,000 piculs of 133$ lbs. 
each ; the south-west coast being said to produce 150,000, and the north east coast 18,000 piculs. 

The pepper ports on the'north-east coast of Sumatra are Gankat and Delli, with Sardang. The first 
2 produce 15,000 piculs, and the latter 3,000 annually. The cultivation is carried on by the Batta nation 
in the interior. 

The ports on the south-west coast, and the amount of their produce, as given In a recent estimate, are 
as follows : viz. port and district of Truinah. 40,000; district of Pulo Dua, 4,000; ditto of Cluat, 30,000; 
coast from Tam pat Tuan to Susu, 33,000; port of Susu, 1,000; Kualla Batta, 20,000; Analabu, 2,000; 
districts to the north of Analubti, 20,000; making in all, 150,000 piculs. 

Here it is of Importance to remark that the culture and production are extremely fluctuating. 

During the last pepper season, there obtained cargoes on the wed coast of Sumatra, 27 American ships, 
6 country traders, 4 large French ships, besides the ships belonging to the East India Company, which 
generally take away 500 tons. Neai ly the whole of this trade is in the hands of Europeans or Americans ; 
the pepper finds its way to Europe, to America, and in a small proportion to China. 

The north-east coast of Sumatra, from Pedier down to the Carimons, is estimated, aB already men¬ 
tioned, to produce 18,000 piculs. Prince of Wales Island is the principal depot for this, from whence 
the^greatest part is exported to India and China. The produce of Prince of Wales Island itself is about 
15,000 piculs. 

Of the islands at the mouth of the Straits of Malacca and Singapore, Bingtang, on which Rhio is situ¬ 
ated, and adjacent islands, produce 10,000 piculs ; and Lingga about 2,000. A large proportion of this is 
brought to Singapore, whiUi exported last year about 21,000 piculs ; some part to Bengal and China, but 
principally to Europe direct, in free traders. 

The west coast of the Malayan peninsula produces no pepper, w ith the exception of about 4,000 piculs 
afforded by the territory of Malacca. 

On the e st coast ot the peninsula, the production of pepper is very considerable. The ports of Patani 
and Calantan — chiefly the latter — yield about 16,000 piculs annually, and Tringanu about 8,000. ^ 
portion of this is brought to Singapore and Penang; but we believe the greater proportion goesdirect to 
China In junks, of which 3 large ones frequent Tringanu annually, and 1 Calantan. The Americans, too, 
occasionally visit the*e ports. In the year 1821, 3 vessels of considerable burden obtained cargoes. 

The east coast of the Gulph of Siam, from the latitude of 1()$° to that of 12$° N., affords an extensive 
produce of pepper. This coast is scarcely known, even by name, to the traders of Europe. The principal 
ports here are Chantibun, Tungyai, P< ngsom, and Kumpop; the first 2 being under the dominion of 
Siam, and the latter under that of Kamboja. The whole produce is estimated at not less than 60,000 

S icnls; 40,000 of which are brought at once to the capital of Slam ns tribute to the king, and the whole 
rids its way to China in junks. It remains only to estimate the produce of the island of Borneo. The 
whole produce of Borneo is estimated at about 20,000 piculs; of which a large share is carried to China 
direct in Junks, some by Portuguese vessels ; and about 7,010 piculs are now annually brought by the 
native craft of the country itself to Singapore in the course of that free trade, which is happily flourish¬ 
ing at this settlement. '1 he data which have been stated will enable us to estimate the whole production 
of the Malayan Archipelogo, Including that of the peninsula of Malacca, and that of the east coast of the 
Gulph pf Siam, at 30^,000 piculs; and as there is no other part of the world that affords pepper, excepting 
the western coast of the peninsula of India, and this affords but 30,000 piculs, or less than 1-1 Oth part of 
what the places we have enumerated produce, we have, accordingly, at one view, the whole production 
of the etfrth, being 338,000 piculs, or 4 e ,066,666 lbs. avoirdupois. The average price of pepper has been 
lately about 9 Spanish dollars a picul; so .that the? whole value drawn into India from Europe, China, and 
the New "World, on account of this single commodity, is 3,042,000 dollars. The quantity given in this 
statement may appear enormous ; but if meted out to the whole population of the globe, or to 1,000,009,000 
of people, it would be found that the average annual consumption of an individual would amount to no 
more than 323 grains. 

Mr. Crawfurd has more recently supplied us with a revised estimate of Ihc production of pepper as 
follows; — 
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Sumatra (west const) • 

Do. (east do.) - 
Islands in the Straits of Malacca - 
Malay peninsula - 
Borneo - - - - 

The localities in the previous estimate are quite correct 
right to suppress it. 


lbs. 

20 , 000,000 

8,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,733,333 

2,606,607 


Siam 

Malabar 


Total 


- 8,000,000 
- 4,060,000 . 


- 50,000,000 


and we, therefore, did not think it would be 


PERCH, a long measure, 16 ^ feet in length - (See Weights ani> Measures.) 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. These, as the name implies, are publica¬ 
tions which appear at fixed periotis or stated intervals, and consequently include news¬ 
papers, monthly and other magazines, quarterly reviews, and journals, and all such 
hooks as appear at monthly or other intervals. But the term “periodical publications ” 
is usually understood in a more confined sense, or as comprising only magazines and 
such political, literary, and scientific journals as appear at regular intervals, without 
including newspapers or works published in parts. 

Even when thus restricted, this is a very extensive and important department of 
literature. No doubt a vast deal of trash gets into print by the agency of maga¬ 
zines that might not otherwise see the light; but most part of these publications 
contain at the same time some superior articles ; and a few are ably conducted and 
embrace a wide range of topics. Since the establishment of the Edinburgh Review in 
1802, the quarterly journals, especially those that embrace politics and literature, have 
risen to great eminence, and have had a powerful influence over the public mind. At 
present, however, and for some time past, the influence of this class of journals has 
been declining. An ably conducted daily paper is, at this moment, by far the most 
powerful engine the press can bring into the field. 

In a mercantile point of view periodical literature is of more importance than most 
persons would probably be at first disposed to admit. We have inquired with some 
care into the subject, and we are inclined to think that the following estimate of its 
extent anil value in 1858 may he relied on with pretty considerable confidence. 

Monthly Magazines. — These in the U. Kingdom amount, including all descriptions^ 
to about 300: and taking their average price at 7d, t ami their average sale at 1,500 
copies, their produce will be 18,125/. a month, and 157,500/. a year. , 

Quarterly Journals . — There are 85 of these ; and taking the average price of each at 
4s., and their average sale at 2,000 copies, they will produce 14,000/. a quarter, and 
56,000/. a year. Hence, supposing these estimates to he nearly accurate, the annual 
produce of the sale of periodical publications (exclusive of what they yield by ad¬ 
vertisements) will amount to about 213,500/. 

PERMIT, a licence or instrument, granted by the officers of excise, certifying that 
the excise duties on certain goods have been paid, and permitting their removal from 
some specified place to another. 

Tho acts relative to permitB were consolidated by the stat. 2 Will. 4. c. 16. The commissioners of ex¬ 
cise provide moulds or frames for making the paper used in the printing of permits, which have the water 
mark “ Kxcise Office ” visible In Us substance; and the counterfeiting of such frames or paper, or the 
having the latter in one’s ^possession without being able satisfactorily to account for it, are felonies 
punishable by transportation. Permits are not delivered except on the receipt of “ request notes,” 
specifying the places from and to which the goods are to be conveyed. A penalty of 500/. is to be im¬ 
posed on all persons counterfeiting “request notes,” or fraudulently procuring or misapplying permits, 
and al- goods, for the removal of which permits are necessary, if they be removed without them, are to 
be forfeited, and tho various parties engaged in their removal are to be each amerced in a penalty of 200/. 

It is needless to dwell on the extreme inconvenience that would result from such regulations were permits 
in extensive use But such is not the case, and they arc now wholly dispensed with,except in the case of 
a«rery few articles. 

PERRY, a fermented liquor made from pears, in the same manner as cider from 
apples. The pears best fitted for producing this liquor are exceedingly harsh and tart; 
but it is itself pleasant and wholesome. — (See Cider.) 

PETERSBURG, the modern metropolis of the Russian empire, situated at the 
confluence of the river Neva with the eastern extremity of the Gulph of Finland, in lat. 
59° 56' 28" N., Ion. 30° 18jj' E. Population, 480,000. 

This flourishing emporium was founded by Peter the Great, whose name it bears, 
in 1703. In the same year, the first merchant ship that ever appeared on the Neva 
arrived from Holland : and the Czar, to mark his sense of the value of such visitors, 
treated the captain and crew with the greatest hospitality, and loaded them with presents. 
In 1714, 16 ships arrived at Petersburg; in 1730, the number had increased to 180; 
and so rapid has been the progress of commerce and civilisation in Russia since that 
period, that, at present, from 1,200 to 1,500 ships annually enter and clear out from 
Petersburg l 

It is much to be regretted, that, although favourable to commerce, the situation of 
Petersburg is, in other respects far from good. The ground on which it stands is low 
and swampy ; it has, on different occasions, sustained great injury from inundations; 
and the country round is, generally speaking, a morass and forest, so that almost 
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every thing required for the subsistence of the inhabitants must be brought from a dis¬ 
tance. No one less bold and daring than Peter the Great would have, thought of 
selecting such a situation for the metropolis of his empire; and none possessed of leap 



References to Plan, —A, Cronslot; B, Men-of-war haven; C, Tolboken light-house, 88 feet high, 
furnished with a fixed light. Soundings in fathoms. It appears, from the above plan, that the depth of 
water between Cronstadt and Petersburg does not, in some places, exceed 6 or 7 feet; but it fe increased 
about a foot by continued westerly, and is diminished about as much by continued easterly, winds. Cron¬ 
stadt Is, therefore, as already observed, in reality, the port of Petersburg t and has, indeed, no separato 
Custom-house or jurisdiction. The transfer of goods between the two places by means of lighters has 
of late years been materially facilitated by the employment of steam tugs. 
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power and resolution could have succeeded in overcoming the all but insuperable ob¬ 
stacles which the nature of the country opposed to the completion of his gigantic 

schemes. 

Cronstadt, situated on a small island about 20 miles W. of ‘ Petersburg, may, in 
some measure, be considered as the port of the latter. Almost all vessels bound for 
Petersburg touch there; and those drawing above 8 feet water load and unload at 
Crotistadt; the goods being conveyed from and to the city in lighters, the charges of 
which vary according to the demand at the time. The merchants’harbour at Cronstadt 
is fitted to contain about 600 ships; but it is exposed to the westerly winds. Cronstadt 
is strongly fortified, and is the principal station of the Russian fleet. Vessels bound for 
Petersburg must pass by the narrow channel to the south of the island, commanded by 
the fortifications of Cronstadt on the one side, and of Cronslot on the other. The wood- 
cut on the previous page, taken from the ofKcial survey published by the Russian go¬ 
vernment, gives a better idea of the situation of Petersburg, Cronstadt, &c. than could 
be derived from any description. 


Monei). — A croiriSt* are kept nt Petersburg, and throughout 
lt.UH.xiii, in roubles of 100 ropei ks. 

The only gold coin at prexent struck is the J Imperial, or 
3 rouble piece, =10*. sterling very nearly. 1 he silver rouble, 
■worth 3*. U$d. sterling very nearly, wax declared, by a ukase 
issued in 1839, to be worth 3J paper roubles. 

But another ukase, issued on tile 1-ltll June, 1843, directs 
that the old bank note roubles in circulation, amounting to the 
sum of 5 , l.\77ti,.')|(i, being equal, at the exchange of 3£, to 
170,211,803 silver roubles, should he called In, and replaced 
by an issue of 170,221,000 billet * tin credit, to be exchangeable 
at the pleasure of the holder for silver roubles. This is a most 
iin|w,riant regulation, and if it be fully carrnd out. the dis¬ 
tinction between silver and paper roubles will disappear; at 
the same lime that additional security will be given to ail sorts 
of industrious undertakings, and to the credit of the government. 

h'eifg/tte and Meuturct. — The Russian weights are the same 
for gold, silver, and merchandise, viz.— 

3 Soltnicks = l loith. I 40 Pounds = 1 Pood, 

32 Ijocirs = 1 Pound. | 10 Poods = I Uerkovitz. 

The Russian pound contains, according to Kelly, 6318*5 
English grains. Hence, 100 lb*. Russian = 90 510 lbs. avoir¬ 
dupois = 40*93 kilog. The pood= 36 lbs. lot. 11 drs., but 
among merchants it is reckoned = 3b lbs. According to 


Nelkenbrecher, 100 lbs. Russian = 90*19 lbs. avoirdupois = 
40*9 kilog.= 82*8 lbs. of Amsterdam = 84*444 of Hamburg. 

The principal measure for com is the chitwert, divided Into 
2 osmlns, 4 p.ijocks, 8 chetwericks, or 04 gemitz. The chet* 
wert = 5*77 Imperial bushels. Hence, 100 chetwexts =72*12 
Imperial quarters. 


In liquid measure, 

11 Tsharky = 1 Krashka. 
8 Krashka = 1 Wedro. 
40 Wedros = 1 Sorokovy. 
The wedro = 3i English 
wine gallons. 

13 1/3 Bottles = 1 Wedro. 


3 Wedros = 1 Anker. 

6 Ankers = 1 Oxhof. 

2 Oxhoft = l Pipe. 

In long measure, 

10 Wershok = I Arshecn. 

3 A rsheen = 1 Sashen. 
500 Sashen = 1 Verst. 


1 sashen = 7 English feet. 1 arsheen = 28 English inches. 
100 Russian feet =1111 English feet. The verst, or Russian 
mile, =5 furlongs 12 pule*.. The English inch and foot are 
used throughout Russia, chiefly, however, in the measuring of 
timber— -IKelli/t Curnbitt, art. Hutsiti; Nelkenbrecher, Manuel 
V nicer tel ,) 

In fixing freight to England, a ton is 63 poods of hemp, flax, 
tailow, iron, copjier, and aslus; 44 poods of bristles, isinglass, 
leather, and wax ; 5 dozen of deals ; 3,500 hare skins; 8 chet- 
werts of wheat or linseed; and CO pieces of saihcloth. 


The following regulations for the importation of foreign goods are strictly enforced: — 


All good* iinjiorted must be accompanied by the following 
documents. — 

1. J he declaration of the captain, according to the form 
ordered by the Custom-house- 

2 An attestation from the Russian consul, and, where there 
is no consul, from (he Custoin-liouse of the place, of the quan¬ 
tity and quality of the goods, and a declaration that they are 
not (lu* produce, inanuiaiture, or propetty of on enemy’s 
cuuntiv. 

3. Bills of lading of all goods, in which the weight, measure, 
or quantity of each package must be specified. In case the 
bills <>l ludmg are not exactly after this regulation, the goods 
pay <1 mbit* duty as a tine. In case more is found than specified 
in the bill ot ludmg, the surplus is confiscated ; if less is found, 
the duty must lie paid on the quantity specified. Of wine, it 
is not sufficient to specify the number of pi|ics or hogsheads 


only, but also their contents in gallons, Ac. Of lemons, the 
number in each box must besjxecifitd. Of manufactured goods, 
the measure of each piece must be specified, and the number 
of pieces in each bale. It is indifferent whether the gross or 
the nett weight be specified. If the packages be all of the same 
weight, measuic, or contents, a general specification will do; 
us, for example, loti casks alum, of 17 lispound each. Of dyo 
woods, the weight of the whole need Otty lie mentioned. Of 
goods of small bulk, as pepper, Ac-, it is sufficient to state the 
weight of every 6 or 10 bales, but with specification of the 
numbers. There must not be any erasures or blots in the bill 
of lading. All goods not accompanied by these document, or 
where thedocuments are not according to the above regulations, 
will lie sent hack. 

Bills of lading may be made out either to some house, or to 
order. 


The following charges have been fixed by the merchants of Petersburg : - 

Per cent, i 


Per cent. 

Commission on sales anil purchases - 2 

Extra < barges on all goods - - 1 

Commission ami extra cli.iTges for 
goods delivered up - - - 2 

Ihokcr.ige on sales and purchases • 4 

Until oil lulls - - - - l 

Ditto on freight, per ton, 60 copecks. 
Stamps - 52 


Charges on duty, paid inwards 
Ditto, paid outward* ... 
Commission tor collecting freight, or 
average inwards 

Commission for procuring freight 
outwards - - - 

Pur clearances, 4U roubles. 


Tare oh Goods exported , as fixed by the Custom-house. 


Clearing of ships, of or under 

25 lasts each, 40 roubles each vessel. 
25 to 50 do. CO , — 

50 — 7 j - hO _ 

75 — 100 - 100 — 

100 - 130 . 150 _ 

150 or above, 200 — 


in mats, or sacks made of mats - 3 

Except Muscovy leather, of which 
i* deducted - - - 5 

V 11/ Gootlt. Per cent, 

in ban els or chests - - - It) 

In vessels of glass or earthenware - 20 
In s u ks - - - - 2 


I Moltl Goodt. 

Piesxed caviare 
I.Noip- 

M eat and salt fish • 

Tallow 


Per cent. 
• 13 

- 3 

- 20 

- 10 


Tare on Goods imported. 

Dry Goodt. Per cent. 

In double socks - > >4 

In mats - - - - 3 


Moitl Goodt. 

Honey - • 

Tre.n le . • 

All other moist goods 


Dry Goodt. 

in casks and mats together 
In baskets ... 


Moist Goods imported. — The following are some of the tares specified in the tariff; — 
- 17 per cent. 


Olive oil in casks • 

of I tal>, In flasks and straw 
of Prance, in flasks and earthenware - 4(la 
Salt fish in barrels - - - - - 36 

And generally on all moist goods in barrels - 17 
in grass and earthenware - 20 
Mitcelltmeout Goodt. 

Cotton twist in bales • - - 6 

in chest* and barrels - .15 


Cochineal must lie weighed in the sacks after 
being taken from the casks ; for every sack of 
from 4 to 7 poods - » - . >2 lbs, 

sacks of from 2 to 3J poods - 1 _ 

Indigo in serons; every seron of from 54 to 7 
poods - . . . . . 31 — 

in 4 serons, 2& to 4 poods - . . #0 __ 

of Guatemala .... 20 perce 
in boxes - - • . . 20 — 
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Bills drawn in Russia, and payable after date, are allowed 10 days’ grace: but if payable at sight, 3 days 
only : Sundays and holidays are included in both cases. The Julian calendar, or old style, is still retained 
throughout Russia. This is 12 days later than the new style; and In leap-years, 13 days, after the month 
.of February. 

Port Charges. — The regular charges which British ships have to pay at the ports of Petersburg and 
Cronstadt, comprise the following fixed dues and expenses, viz. lastage, passes, clearing at Cronstadt, 
address.money, Petersburg and Cronstadt church money, Cronstadt expedition and allowance to the 
Russia Company’s agent, for all which a charge is made in the ship’s account in one sum, proportionally 
to the ship’s register tonuage, according to the following scale, viz.: — 


122 — in 

142 - 161 
162 - 181 
182 — 201 
202 — 221 
222 - 241 
212 — 261 
262 - 281 
282 — 301 
302 - 321 


74 0 
79 14 
84 28 
92 0 
97 14 
102 29 
110 28 
115 14 
123 14 
128 28 


362 - 381 
38* - 401 
402-421 
422 — 441 
442 - 461 
462 - 481 
482 — 601 
502 — 521 
622 — 511 
612 - 661 
662 — 581 
682 - 600 


154 0 
162 0 
167 14 
176 11 

180 (t 
188 0 
193 14 
200 86 
206 0 
211 0 
218 86 


Trade , fyc. — Petersburg has the most extensive foreign trade of any citjr in the north 
of Europe. This arises from its being the only great maritime outlet on the Gulph of 
Finland, and from its vast and various communications with the interior of the country. 
Few countries have such an extent of internal navigation as Russia. By means partly 
of rivers, and partly of canals, Petersburg is connected with the Caspian Sea. Goods 
are conveyed from the latter to the capital, through a distance of 1,434 miles, without 
once landing them 1 The iron and furs of Siberia, and the teas of China, arc received 
at Petersburg in the same way ; but owing to the great distance of those countries, and 
the short period of the year during which the rivers and canals are navigable, they take 
3 years in their transit. Immense quantities of goods are also conveyed during winter 
upun the ice, in sledges, to the different ports, and to the nearest pristans, or places in 
the interior where barks are built for river or canal navigation. They are put on board 
in anticipation of the period of sailing, that the barks may be ready to take advantage of 
the high water, by floating down with the current as soon as the snow and ice begin to 
melt. The cargoes carried up the river into the interior during summer are principally 
conveyed to their ultimate destinations by the sfedge roads during winter. The con¬ 
veyance by the latter is generally the most expeditious ; and it, as well as the internal 
conveyance by water, is performed at a very moderate expense. 

The barks that come from the interior are mostly of a very rude construction, flat- 
bottomed, and seldom drawing more than 20 or 30 inches water. When they arrive at 
their destination, they are sold or broken up for fire-wood. Those that leave the ports 
for the interior are of a superior description, and are comparatively few in number ; the 
commodities imported, being at an average, of much greater value relatively to then- 
bulk and weight than those that are exported. 

Principal Articles of Export. — The principal articles of export are tallow, hemp, 
and flax ; grain, particularly wheat; linseed, timber, copper; hides, potashes, bristles, 
liempseed oil, furs, leather; fox, hare, and squirrel skins ; canvass and coarse linen, 
cordage, caviare, wax, isinglass, quills, tar, &c. Tallow, both for candles and soap, 
is more largely exported from this than from any other port in the Baltic or else¬ 
where, and is an article of great commercial importance. — (See Tallow.) Hemp is of 
good quality, though inferior to that of Riga : it is assorted, according to its quality, 
into clean, or firsts ; outshot , or seconds ; and half-clean , or thirds. The first sort should 
be quite clean, and free from spills; the second is less so ; and the third, or half-clean , 
contains a still greater portion of spills, and is, besides, of mixed qualities and colours. 
Russian flax is much esteemed for the length of its fibre; it is naturally brownish, but 
becomes very white after the first bleaching. Three qualities are distinguished; viz. 
12 head, 9 head, and 6 head.—(See Hemp, and Flax.) Iron of good quality, and 
preferable to that from the other Russian ports, is of two kinds, old and new sables, the 
former being the best. It used to be exported in considerable quantities; but the ship¬ 
ments are now much reduced.* The grain trade between this country and Petersburg 


* M. de Tegoborskl observes in regard to the exportation of iron from Russia: — “ Bien des per- 
sonnes croient que puisque la Russie exporte du fer, e’est une preuvo qu’elie en produit plus quo 
lie port.? les besoins de la consommation int^rieure. C’est une mamferc de juger tri?s-superflcielle. 
D’aoord, cettc exportation n’a jamais 6t6 trd8*consid»?rable ; elle ne s’cldve plus qu'& environ 7QO,00() 
ou 800,000 poods, representant un valeur d’a peu prfcs 1 million de roubles d’argeut. Puis cette 
exportation, qul ne se soutient que par la bonne qualite de quelques espdees denos fets.tres.recherchfces 
pour certains usages, n’est nullement une preuve que les besoins de la consommation interieuro soieut 
satisfalts, car si lefer en Russie it ait d meilleur marcht, on pourrait consommer plus du double de la 
production actuelie.'' (i.300.) 
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iMif very considerable importance; and Russia has become one of the principal sources 
of our foreign supplies. , * 


Account of the Quantities of all Sorts of Corn imported from Russia into the U. Kingdom In 184$. 1850, 
and 1851, in Imperial Quarters. 



Wheat. 

Harley. 

Oats, 

Hyo. 

Indian Com. 

Other Sorts. 

All Sorts. 

1819 

18 AO 

1851 - - 

69.1,812 

018,288 

1 699,172 

47,520 
12,529 
i 42,510 

259,828 

277,602 

488,001 

3,000 

818 

3,102 

25,519 
19,721 1 

98,176 

3.283 

3,91.5 

1,242 

912,962 

952,703 

1,332,203 


But by far the larger portion of the wheat and all the Indian corn, is brought from 
Odessa, Taganrog (which see), and other ports on the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof!’. 
The oats come principally from Archangel, but the exports from Petersburg are also 
very considerable. The Russian wheat, so called to distinguish it from the azemaia , or 
soft wheat, and the kubatika, or hard wheat, is the lowest description of wheat shipped 
from Petersburg. It is small-grained, and dingy coloured ; being, though sound, 
unfit for the manufacture of fine bread. The azemaia is of a larger, though still not a 
large grain, and better colour, and h is of late been extensively imported into England. 
The kubanka, or hard wheat, is a large semi-transparent grain. Its hardness has no¬ 
thing of the flinty character of the Spanish hard wheat, which it most resembles. When 
first brought to London, the millers objected to it, on account of the difficulty expe¬ 
rienced in grinding it; but it is now much esteemed. All the Russian wheats are well 
calculated for keeping, either in granary, or when made into bread : but the kubanka 
has this quality in a peculiar degree; and is in great demand for mixing with other 
wheats that are old, stale, or out of condition. A shipment of 100 chetwerts of wheat 
in Petersburg is found, when delivered here, to yield about 72 imperial quarters. 

M. do Tegoborski, in his elaborate and excellent treatise on the Forces Productives de 
fa Russie (i. 350.), gives the following — 


Account of the Gross Quantities and Values of all Sorts of Corn (Wheat, Barley, Rye, and Oats, exc. 
Indian Corn) exported lrom Russia In triennial Periods from 1824—2G to 1845—47, both included. 




Corn of all 
Sorts. 

Value in 

Sil. KouIj. 


Corn of all 
Sorts. 

Value in 

Sil. Itoub. 

1821-26 

1827-29 

1830-32 

1833-35 

• i het. 

3,398,127 
7, t "6,012 
11,321,831 
2,211,266 

11,013,200 

21,1*1,500 

30,407,400 

10.357,900 

1836-38 - - — 

1S39-41 - - — 

1812-44 - - — 

1845-47 - - _ 

7,540,299 

8,864,561 

8,685,007 

14,349,986 

31,873,200 

47,753,900 

40,131,100 

115,183,700 


Imports. — The principal imports arc sugar, especially from the Havannah ; coffee, 
madder, indigo, cochineal, and dye woods; cotton wool, cotton stuffs and yarn; 
machinery and mill work; woollen fabrics and woollen yarn ; linen and linen yarn j 
silk goods ; coals and salt, our exports of the former to Russia in 1851 being 215,221 
tons, and of the latter 2,010,585 bush.; iron, lead, and shot; hardware and cutlery ; 
wines, especially champagne; spices; fruits; tobacco; tea via Kiachta; with a great 
variety of other articles. 

Commercial Policy. — It has been said that the policy of Russia, in so far as respects 
commercial matters, has become more liberal of late years; but this is doubtful. Some 
changes of a more liberal character have no doubt been made; but we regret to have to 
say that they have been, if not wholly, at least to n great extent, countervailed by others 
of an opposite character. Machinery and mill-work, including ships with their tackle, 
steamers, &c., are admitted duty free; as are most articles necessary to the prosecution 
of art and science. But most articles of consumption, and some even of those most 
necessary in production, are either excluded or loaded with oppressive duties. Those 
on iron, for example, are so very heavy that they go far to prohibit its importation, 
which does not exceed 10,000 or 12,000 tons a-year. And as the whole, or almost the 
whole of the iron made in Russia is smelted by means of wood, it cannot be' furnished 
except at a very high price... The government authorities admit that such is the case. 
Thus it is stated in the Supplement au Journal de VInterieur (p. 27), 4 March, 1853, that 
“ L'emploi exchisif de bois dans nos usines entrave dlune maniere invincible le devehppe - 
ment niter ieur de VIndustrie de fer .” And it is further stated in the sanqe article that 
Such, in many parts of the empire, is the scarcity and high price of iron, that the 
peasants are all but ignorant of its use, and neither employ it in their implements, nor 
even 3n shoeing their horses, whose feet are left without any protection ! It may be 
supposed, perhaps, that this can be true only of the more remote and backward dis¬ 
tricts; but such is not the case. And nothing is more common in the Immediate 
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vicinity of Petersburg and Moscow than for horses to be unshod, and spades, plough¬ 
shares, harrows, and such like instruments, to consist wholly of wood.* 

It is really astonishing that any government, and especially one so generally 
intelligent as that of Russia, does not eagerly adopt every possible means of putting 
an end to such a state of things, and of adding to the efficacy of the labour of its 
subjects. And to introduce a better system all that is required is to admit foreign 
iron and iron-ware free of duty; that is, to allow the people freely to exchange 
their corn, tallow, &c.» for the iron and iron implements of England and the Nether¬ 
lands. The extraordinary magnitude of the exports of corn from the empire, even with 
its present barbarous husbandry, shows what they might amount to were agriculture a 
little improved, and means of communication opened from the interior to the sea-ports. 
Under such circumstances there can be little doubt that the exportation of corn, tallow, 
flax, bristles, &c., would speedily be doubled.or trebled; and the population and the 
government would be enriched by abandoning a system which confers no kind of ad¬ 
vantage on any one, except, perhaps (for even that is very doubtful), a mere handful 
of forest proprietors. 

The duties on tea, which is mostly all imported through Kiachta, were fixed by a 
ukase issued on the 5th January 1852, at Is. fyl. per lb. Englislj on the coarser teas, 
and at 2s. 7^d. per lb. English on the finer teas. This may serve as a specimen of 
Russian duties on articles of ordinary consumption. 

The duty on raw sugar imported into Russia is about 4d. per lb. English, being 
more than 100 percent, ad valorem. But this oppressive duty is imposed not so much, 
for the sake of revenue, as to encourage the production of beet-root sugar, which 
pays less than 1 d. per lb. Tegoborski has shown the pernicious influence of this 
system over the trade and revenue of the empire, and the interests of the consumers. 
And all this immense sacrifice is incurred for no better purpose than to divert a por* 
tion of the scanty capital and labour of the country to a business of which the 
eventual success, even with this extraordinary encouragement, is in the last degree 
problematical. 

According to Tegoborski (iii. 37.) the imports of raw cotton and cotton yarn into 
the empire since 1824-6 have been as under, viz. 


Year*. 

Haw Colton. 

Cotton Thread. 

Year*. 

Haw Cotton. 

Cotton Thread. 

1821-0 av. 

Poods. 

74 ,208 

Poods. 

317/01 

1812-4 av. 

Poods. 

521,511 

Poods. 

592,19.1 

1827 !> - 

98,100 

4 10,582 

1815-7 - 

780,1 19 

501,1.10 

1830 2 — 

1 15,996 

5.13,090 

1848-50 — 

1,329,031 

281,520 

18,13-5 — 

1 171,189 

549,399 

1851 — 

1,400,712 

157,931 

1810-8 — 

282,799 

026,713 

1852 — 

1,7-18,310 

112,733 

1819-11 — 

355,774 

512,125 



It is seen from this table that the annual impoits of raw cotton have increased be¬ 
tween 1824-6 and 1852, from a mere trifle to about 63,000,000 lbs., while the imports 
of yarn appear to have declined during the same period to about jth part of their 
amount at its commencement. We incline, however, to think that the imports of yarn 
are a good deal larger than they appear to be ; and that the agency of the smuggler 
supplies considerable quantities, which, of course, are excluded from the official accounts. 
But however this may be, we cannot but' regard the extension of the manufacture 
as a serious loss to Russia; for, to suppose that a country without coal, without 
improved means of communication, with iron at an exorbitant price, and whose'in¬ 
habitants, thinly scattered over the surface, are mostly in a state of praedial slavery, 
should succeed in manufacturing industry, is to suppose what is contradictory and 
absurd. It may be fairly presumed that under a free commercial system the progress 
of Russia in agriculture and in the ruder and coarser species of manufactures, would 
lie surpassed by few other countries. But she has no aptitude or means for the suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of the finer description of manufactures. And it is mere felo de se 
policy to make her, as is now done, neglect the former by forcing the cultivation of the 
latter. 

In addition to those on imports, some of the most important articles of native 
growth are subjected to duties on their being exported; the effect of these being to 
increase their price, and narrow their sale in the foreign market. And, over and 
above all this, the customs authorities are extremely corrupt; and the procedure’ in 
contested cases slow, cumbrous, and expensive. 

We may farther observe that the accuracy of the official returns of the trade of the 
empire is not always to be relied on. They frequently involve very grave errors. And 

* See a remarkable and conclusive paragraph to the same effect in the work of Tegoborski, referred 
to above, 1. 298. 
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though they were as accurate as they might be made, they would necessarily be very 
defective, inasmuch as they take no account of the smuggling which is extensively 
carried on. 

The charge sometimes made against the Russians of designedly underrating the ex¬ 
ports to England is wholly groundless. It arises from the circumstance of many of 
the ships destined for England clearing out for the Sound. And these being classed 
in the official returns, under the head of cleared fbr “ other countries,” it is proportion¬ 
ally though unintentionally exaggerated, while the clearances for England are propor¬ 
tionally and unintentionally diminished. 

Inspection of Goods -At Petersburg, Riga, and other Baltic ports, when goods are 

brought from the interior to be shipped, they are inspected and classified according to 
their qualities, by officers ( brackcrs ) appointed by government for that purpose, and 
sworn to the faithful performance of their duty. All sorts of timber, linen and canvass, 
flax and hemp, linseed and liempseed, ashes, wax, &c. are subject to such inspection. 
They are generally divided into three qualities : Krohn (crown), or superior ; Brack , or 
middling ; and Bracks-Brack, or inferior. This classification is said to be, in most cases, 
made with considerable fairness. A factor or commission agent in Russia, instructed 
to buy, on account of his correspondent in England or Holland, a specified quantity of 
any description of produce subject to the official visit, is not liable to any action in the 
event of the article being found upon delivery to be of inferior quality, provided he 
produce a certificate to show that it had been officially inspected, or bracked. But a 
factor is at liberty, should any article delivered to him be manifestly defective, to name 
1 or 2 other brackcrs to decide whether the article be merchantable or not. 

Native and Foreign Merchants , £fc. — Every Russian carrying on trade must be a 
burgher, and have his name registered in the burghers* book. All whose names are in 
this book are either townsmen who have property within the city, or members of a guild. 
There are three guilds. Those who belong to the first must possess ] 5,000 silver roubles; 
they may engage in all sorts of commercial transactions, may establish banks, fit out priva¬ 
teers in case of war, and drive about the city in carriages drawn by 2 horses. Those 
belonging to the second guild declare themselves possessed of G,000 roubles; they are 
not confined to inland trade, but they can only import foreign goods worth 90,000 
roubles. A capital of 2,400 roubles entitles its owner to admission into the third 
guild, which comprises shopkeepers and petty dealers. The rates paid by the members 
of these guilds amount to 1 percent, upon their declared capital, the “statement of 
which is left to the conscience of every individual.” Burghers are not obliged to serve 
in the army, hut may provide a substitute, or pay a fine. The guests, or foreign mer¬ 
chants, who enrol themselves in the city register on account of their commercial affairs, 
enjoy privileges nearly similar to those enjoyed by the members of the first guild. 

Tegoborski gives (iii. 319.) the following account of the number of merchants 
inscribed in the different guilds, viz : — 


Years. j 

1st Guild. 1 

2nd Guild. 

| 3rd Guild. 1 

Total. 

1838—1840 av. ! 

1 917 

1,874 

33,516 

36,394 

1811—1813 

908 

1,941 

36,877 

38,726 

1844-1846 

l 874 

2,132 

S 36,671 

39,674 

1847-1819 

862 

2,295 

37,771 

40,926 

1860-1858 

1 924 

2.394 


46 1,42 


Tegoborski supposes that the capital belonging to the merchants of the first guild 
may amount, at an average, to 100,000 silver roubles; to the second, to40,000 rouble®; 
and to the third, to 1,000 roubles. In addition to the above there are about 4,500 
small dealers with certificates. 

It is useless to enlarge on the impolicy of these distinctions. They prevent men of 
limited capital, hut of enterprise and intelligence, from engaging in those branches in 
which they would be most likely to succeed. The duties on guests , or foreign mer¬ 
chants, may, at an average, amount to about 180/. or 190/. a year. 

None but native Russians are allowed to engage in the internal trade of the country ; 
and hence a foreigner who imports goods into Russia, must sell them to Russians only, 
and at the port where they arrive. A few foreigners, indeed, settled in Russia, and 
having connections with the natives, do carry on a trade with the interior; but it is 
contrary to law, and the goods are liable to be seized. 

The merchants engaged in foreign trade are mostly foreigners, of whom the English 
are the principal. The peculiar privileges formerly enjoyed by the latter are now nearly 
obsolete; and their rights, in common with those of other foreigners, are merely those 
of guests* The English factory is, at present, little more than a society formed of some 
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of the principal English merchants, several of whom, however, do not belong to It: its 
power extends to little else than the management of certain funds under its control. . 

Purchase and Sale of Commodities , ftc. — Owing to the scarcity of capital in Russia, 
goods the produce of the country are frequently paid for in advance; and foreign goods 
are most commonly sold upon credit. From the month of November till the shipping 
season in May, the Russians who trade in flax, hemp, tallow, bristles, iron, &c. either 
come themselves to Petersburg, or employ agents to sell their goods to foreigners, to be 
delivered, according to agreement, in May, June, July, or August. The payments are 
made according to the circumstances of the sellers and buyers ; sometimes the buyer pays 
the whole amount, in the winter months, for the goods which are to be delivered in the 
summer or autumn ; and sometimes he pays a part on concluding the contract, and the 
remainder on delivery of the goods. The manufacturers and dealers in linen usually 
come to Petersburg in March, and sell their goods for ready money. 

Foreign goods were formerly almost entirely sold at a twelvemonth’s credit, and some 
at a still longer term; but of late years several articles, as coffee and sugar, are sold for 
ready money ; still, however, the great bulk of foreign goods for the supply of the 
interior is sold on credit. Most part of the Russians who buy goods on credit of 
foreigners, for the use of the interior, have no other connection or trade with Peters¬ 
burg, than merely coming there'once or twice a year to make purchases ; which having 
accomplished, they set off with the goods, and the foreigner neither sees nor hears of 
them again till the bill becomes due. 

It is obvious from this statement, that experience and sagacity are nowhere more 
requisite in a merchant than here. He has nothing, in fact, but his own knowledge of 
the native dealers to depend upon ; and it is highly creditable to the Russians, that 
foreigners do not hesitate to trust them with immense sums on such a guarantee. A 
foreign merchant, carrying on business in Russia, must also be acquainted with the 
customary forms and obligations of contracts; the mode of making payments; the 
many formalities that encumber, and sometimes turn aside, the course of justice ; the 
spirit, still more than the letter of the tariff and the Custom-house regulations; the 
privileges claimed by the Crown, and the different orders ; with a variety of other 
particulars, which attentive able men may learn on the spot, and nowhere else. 

“ Another circumstance connected with the British trade is too curious to be passed 
in silence. Every mercantile house in Petersburg employs certain men, called, in the 
language of the country artelschichs , who are the counting-house men, and employed by 
every merchant to collect payment on bills, and to receive money, as well as, in many 
instances, to pay it in very considerable sums. This is an important part of their trust. 
There being no bankers in Russia, every mercantile house keeps its own cash ; and as 
the payments between merchants, and for bills of exchange, are made entirely of hank 
notes of no higher value than 5, 10, 25, 50, and 100 roubles — most of them in so 
tattered a state as to require several hours to count over a sum of 2,000/. or 3,000/.— 
this business is performed by artclschicks ; and very few instances have occurred of loss 
by their inattention, either in miscounting the notes, in taking false notes, or, where 
they are much torn, in receiving parts of different bank notes. 

“ These artelschicks are also employed to superintend the loading and unloading the 
different cargoes; they receive the most valuable into the warehouse, where they are 
left solely under their care ; and in these warehouses, not merely merchandise, but often 
large quantities of dollars, are deposited. These Russians are mostly natives of 
Archangel, and the adjacent governments, of the lowest class; are often slaves, gene¬ 
rally of the Crown; and the only security of the merchant arises in some degree from 
the natural reluctance of the Russian to betray confidence reposed in him: but in a 
much greater from their association, which is called an artel. 

“ An aitel consists of a certain number of labourers, who voluntarily become responsible, as a body 
for the honesty of each individual. The separate earnings of each man arc put into the common stock * 
a monthly allowance is made for his support; and at the end of the year the surplus is equally divided! 
The number varies in different associations from 50 to 100; and so advantageous is it considered to be¬ 
long to one of these societies, that 600 and even !,(;00 roubles are paid for admission. These societies 
are not bound by any law of the empire, or even written agreement; nor does the merchant restrain 
them under any legal obligation ; yet there has been no instance of their objecting to any just claim, or 
of protecting an individual whose conduct had brought a demand on the society. ’—(CW’* Travels in 
Ru$sia % vo\.\\\. p.316.1 

Few Russian merchants engage in foreign trade. It is carried on principally in foreign bottoms, of 
which by far the larger proportion are English. Marine insurances are generally effected in London or 
Amsterdam : there being no establishment for that department of business in Ku&sla. An insurance 
company against fire has boon established in Petersburg, and enjoys several privileges. It is a joint 
stock company, divided into actions or shares. It has been very successful; and its shares are at a high 
premium. No Insurance on houses or goods in Russia, made in a foreign country, can be legally re¬ 
covered ; no official documents of loss being allowed to be furnished for such a purpose. A life ln r 
surance company has, also, been established. 
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List of the principal Goods Imported into Petersburg, during the Navigation of each of the four Years, 
ending with 1851. 





1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1651. 




1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 



poods 

11,7(11 

12,273 

12.044 

1 5,9.32 

logwood - 


pood* 

376,224 

293,21.3 

435,440 

218,54' 

('iifoa * 



3,570 

1,097 

1,287 

3,048 

dye,rasped 


— 

3,4f>g 

8,152 

3,261 

3,037 

( oals 

- chaldr. 

63,721 

62,355 

75,893 

72,108 

Elephant's teeth 



89 

138 

12? 

111 

(lull'll! 



1-63,194 

201,182 

163,163 

145,778 

Fruits: almonds 



11,11! 

38 , m 

9,006 

10,700 

i orkwood - 



25,155 

10,790 

27,310 

43,101 

1 currants - 



1,27C 

3,558 

986 

81 v 

Cork*. 


bales 

557 

, 633 

718 

673 

1 flits 



19 

2 

31 

227 

Cotton wool 


poods 

1,235,539 

1,316,333 

1,189,196 

1,210,900 

; prunes 


— 

17,361 

21,615 

27,316 

32,475 

).n n, unrivcd 


— 

283,008 

200,272 

103,596 

58,14(1 

raisins . 


— 

7.01S 

16,596 

13,202 

7,135 

dved 


—* 

7G4 

598 

393 

833 

nuts 


— 

21,427 

37,333 

63,47? 

19,090 

Cotton goods 

- 


3,108 

4,487 

5,118 

6,903 

dry, other sort* 


_ 

1,865 

7,351 

15,349 

17,036 

Brut's anil drysalteri 

es; 





capers 


— 

4.5C 

3,943 

87? 

772 

alnes 



531 

557 

42.1 

r 601 

Oil VI'S ' • 



975 

2,263 

1,277 

475 

1 alum 



4G.042 

53,055 

43,957 

58,673 

| lemons 


boxes 

29,081 

31,917 

31,884 

39,46' 

mulatto - 



3,7<H 

1,097 

1,552 

2,290 

oranges, *weet 



39,04f 

30,899 

43,908 

45,911 

antimony - 



1,1131 

3.332 

1,590 

1,255 

bitter 


mm 

317 

A4C 

912 

74 V 

tirirol 



4,711 

7 ,H5( 

3,404 

6,80S 

lemons, salted 


pipes 

r 

.8 

21 

8 

ar-enlc 



5,072 

0,101 

9,770 

6,72( 

(Hove*, leather 


dozen 

5,48 r 

6,264 

8,16,5 

13,58" 

bnv leave* 



410 

1,007 

7 .VO 

1,52.5 

Herring, white 


barrels 

40,082 

.66,177 

44,780 

67,11> 

borax 



508 

1,598 

2,285 

2,96' 

Linen goods. 







la bust one 



2GS.782 

231,392 

212,148 

143,37.5 

, cambric and cam- 






camphor - 



1,955 

1,9111, 

672 

9! 

brlc handker- 






cinnabar - 



15'J 

380 

201 

3011 

chiefs - 


pieces 

2 , 04 c 

970 

91.3 

88t 

coh,ilt sin tit* 



31 (J 

615 

1,375 

680 

linen 



262 

207 

610 

6*!. 

/.Hire* 



20 

10 

80 

28 

hand kerchiefs 


24.5 

272 

262 

3S.' 

cm hmeal * 



7,531 

7,271 

7,0.34 

7,912 

Metals, lead, piir 



417,403 

3.30,096 

261,698 

194,27’, 

crvstal, Tartary 



10,101 

11,736 

6,6 Id 

2.714 

she. 

t 


30,012 

54,901 

45,466 

39,69’, 

i uuhear - 


•M 

G97 

572 

171 

1,387 

litharge - 



6,536 

6,887 

6,330 

4,611 

Putt h pink 




07 


11 

quicksilver 


_ 

1,979 

1,494 

1,673 

1,216 

emery 



4.459 

5,055 

5,279 

6,178 

1 steel 



21,513 

21,178 

34,113 

36,2(4 

Kum Arable and 






till • 



42,713 

40,127 

45,292 

17,848 

Senegal 



9,712 

6,896 

4,185 

11,157 

tinfoil 



457 

332 

453 

151 

Benjamin 


— 

1,7<)( 

1,025 

801 

41S 

tin plate* - 

half boxes 

7.32 

224 

426 

6 , 6 ( 1 « 

copal 



422 

1,131 

1,91! 

G'M 

zinc 


poods 

6H 

32,897 

6,55.6 

18,72'. 

eldhtir, or India 






Oil, olive 


— 

311,672 

551,025 

38.3,695 

261,58.’ 

rubber 


— 

2,55: 

3,18' 

1,771 

.304 

Paper, drawing 


renms 

1,577 

1,1 16 

736 

2,53, 

gamboge 


— 

412 

60S 

or, 

9.3 

j wilting 


— 

1,,3'JO 

2,1.68 

2,721 

5,1 r, 

gutta |icrcha 


— 


1,027 

581 

31 

card 



21 



ponds 1 1 

ohlianum 




24,220 

7,574 

16,221 

Pencils In wood 


dozens 

58,03U 

31,775 

63,10’ 

poods 20, 

hlielbic . 


— 

6,135 

7,22' 

14,27' 

8,28.5 

Perfumery: otis 


jioods 

74 

85 

69 

207 

giranoine 




7,195 

18,862 

20,002 



— 

21(1 

289 

104 

Ibf 

Indigo 



47,OM 

40,281 

41,101 

39,2.57 

E.m de Cologne 


dozens 

3,417 

5,651 

5,90: 

3,2 2 

lemon juice 


pipe* 

42 

31 

120 

12 

Porter 


hhd*. 

1,0.53 

761 

1,270 

69 

madder - 


poods 

89,818 

106/10O 

67,632 

57,994 

do. 


bottles 

88,308 

117,7,58 

130,480 

116,1 1 

magnesie - 


— 

1,125 

3,103 

607 

1,199 

Hi. e • 



79,681 

78,97.3 

55,8.52 

46,307 

manganese 


_ 

34,53b 

32,971 

30,169 

8,911 

Saif • • 



810,300 

837,873 

862.771 

898,101 

manna 


— 

102 

104 

1»5 


Silk - 



6,882 

5,027 

3,692 

1,17" 

mmium - 



. 

621 

475 

3,408 

Silk and half silk 






nuisk 


llw. 

42 

22 

27 

52 

goods 


— 

2,321 

3,1.56 

3,50 1 

3,19! 

natruni mtrlcum 






Skins, bear - 


pieces 

1,306 

1,865 

802 

pnods 2‘ 

and soda 


poods 

14,827 

80,132 

80,062 

219,667 

fox - 



10,105 

7,650 

13,845 

|>oikIs 11 ’ 

if lire 



18,728 


40,53.3 

45,410 

racoon 



114,816 

103,592 

133,628 

pds. 1,917 

oil of vitriol 



* 

216 

288 

71 

Spices: cardamom* 

poods 

1.53 

III 

97 

21 

optmn 



20 

48 

9 

14 

cinnamon and 






orehella - 



1,809 

571 

1,021 

500 

cassia hgnea 


_ 

1,196 

797 

1,209 

63f 

peel, lemon and 






cloves 



5.5.3 

299 

287 

5,121 

orange 



2,115 

1,783 

1,900 

1,329 

K"'K«*r 



1,440 

3,511 

94b 

1,211 

Peruvian lurk 


— 

041 

613 

41 

708 

mace 


lbs. 

2,599 

1,621 



pumice stone 



12,02b 

12,582 

22,510 

22,322 

r nutmeg* - 


poods 

138 

237 

38 

10( 

quercitron bark 


— 

33,701 

17,217 

41,66b 

64,66.5 

pepper . 


_ 

6,737 

8,183 

2,2*7 

4,019 

red ochre - 


■ ■ 

8,.502 

7,006 

8,527 

8,088 

pimento • 


_ 

2,021 

2,318 

100 

1,925 

root, galang.d 


— 

632 

1,215 

1,757 

1,877 

‘ vanilla 


_ 

1,048 

563 

1,358 

697 

gentian - 


__ 

001 

471 

60.3 

589 

Spirits: arrao 


tinkers 

99 

11,3 

128 

.36 S 




395 

182 

217 

215 

brandy 



1,606 

1,705 

95' 

2,021 

Ipecacuanha 



120 

374 

01 

.310 

rum 



5,291 

7,161 

4,26.3 

I 10, 38 

Irens 



271 

119 

3.88 

.313 

Sugar, Brazil 



511 

22,26- 



stlep 


_ 

63 

133 

96 

4,5 

llavannah 



287,505 

1,612,61(1 

1,691,600 

1,978,01' 

sarsaparilla 


_ 

3,0:,-» 

2,810 

3,951 

0,83ii 

otlii r sorts 


— 

250,036 

221,806 

300,MS 1 

196,532 

snake • 



4 

34 

15 

30 

Tea-els 


thou*. 

2 i,04.5 

6,709 

9,b7‘ 

6,960 

saflnwer - 



2.151 

770 

1,193 

1,72.5 

Tobacco leaves 


poods 

49,291 

51,8',5 

88,580 

60,3(11 

saffron 


lbs 

1,11*10 

1,029 

1,222 

1,16.5 

stalks 



15,139 

37,728 

21,773 

32,221 



poods 

303 

278 

273 

407 

cut 


_ 

537 

510 

119 

15v 

sulamnnlac 



10,106 

9,221 

3,6.50 

8,084 

segars 


thou*. 

4,9 51 

6,262 

5,546 

7,219 

serin. t le tves 




1,152 

[ 689 

611 

snuir 


•pood* 

2/0 

191 

19.3 

219 

shumne . 



50,661) 

40,110 

| 2,3.5 V 

9,1.30 

Tmtoi-e shell 


— 

102 

41 

1.32 

12' 

star aniseed 



7 18 

1,2 *2 

8 88 


\ megrr 


hhds. 

46 

21 

.31 

1.3' 

turmeric 



1,332 

353 

9,610 

8,991 

\V hale-hone 



798 

318 

719 

3,2.6. 

turpentine 


— 

Nil. 

881 

S«5 

1,369 

Wine, French 


iilidh. 

9,214 

10,428 

G,07.3 

5,84 

verdigris - 


— 

4,955 

1,515 

4,717 

3,180 

Portuguese and 






verdlter - 


M. 

70 



10 

Spanish 


pipes 

7,877 

10.676 

5,9 SO 

6,72' 

vitriol 



1,089 

1,712 

600 

880 

Rhenish - 


Hum* 

560 

373 



water, mineral 


172,279 

71,4.53 

172,50.3 

218,013 

(’liamp.igno 


bottle* 

690,202 

484,144 

678,751 

768,92/ 

white flake and 






other sorts 


iMittled 

126,84’) 

133,557 

! 92,781 

93,632 

white lead 

- 


1,309 

1,517 

1,656 

2,396 

Wood, mahogany 


poocU 

15,62.3 

14,613 

15,721 

26,0.3* 

wood, Bra/.II, Nicholas. 





Wool). 11 n - 


—. 

36,549 

25,643 

47,26’, 

45,919 

and hi a. Martha 


130,351 

139,812 

112,415 

89,3'iS 

Woollen goods 


— 

5,121 

6,63, 

7,267 

6 ,1(6 

iusUrt 



j 28,942 

45,700 

105,5.56 

74.037 









M. de Tegoborski gives the following Account of the Exports of Flax and Hemp from Russia from 
1822 downwards (ii. a.) 


Years, 

Flax and Codllla of Flax, 

Hemp and Codilla of Hemp. 

Total of Flax and Hemp. 

1822—1826 

1827—1831 

1832—18,36 

1837—1841 

1812—1816 

1847—1850 

Average of 1 Yeiri. 

1,906,61 i pood* 
2 r 539.978 — 

2,499,922 — 

3,125,597 — 

3,66.3,766 — 

1,616,755 — 

Average of 4 Year*. 
2,938,673 pood* 
2,526,095 ~ 

3 065,420 — 

3,260,817 — 

2,802.419 — 

2,819,781 — 

Average of 4 Years. 
4,815,311 poods 
5/166,073 — 

5,565,342 — 

6,386,324 —• 

6,466,175 — 

7,4.36,5.36 — 
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List of Good! cleared for Expor’atlon at the Custom House of Petersburg during the Navigation of each 
of the four Years, ending with 1H51. _ 


Article*. 


1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Bristles, cut - 

poods 

672 

754 

695 

155 

Okalka - 


7,28/ 

8,021 

8,275 

6,903 

1st sort 


18,923 

19,695 

17,886 

17,814 

2nd sort - 


20,813 

21,603 

25,599 

20,7 Ool 

Suhol 


17,211 

2,251 

14,142 

14,082 

other sort* - 


4,120 

5,141 

5,147 

4,570 

(iantlundes - 


720 

1,255 

1,118 

1,267 

Caviare 


62 

288 

118 

131 

Cordage, new 


45,081 

65,956 

106,178 

100,978 


92,291 

15,307 

168,961 

150,166 

old - 


88,011 

133,010 

174,135 

192,244 

Down, eider - 


30 


goose 


388 

473 

803 

1,078 

goats’ 


352 

2,65.5 

9,360 

4,776 

Feathers 


21,128 

25,859 

26,613 

38,640 

I 1 lax, 12 head 


166,097 

113,268 

112,422 

74,456 

9 head 


533,997 

584,191 

162,695 

486,317 

300,734 

C head 


113,387 

157,971 

70,379 

codilla 


128,151 

1.57,786 

195,5»7 

170,874 

yarn - 

— 

18 

1,246 

1 

2,555 

Furs, ermine - 





squirrel 


96'* 

t,292 

1,216 

456 

G ill* . 

poods 


1,473 

143 


<rlue - 

— 


1,0.51 

825 

1,2S 1 

Grain, barley- i 

chtwt. 


998 


1,16b 



78,377 

71,561 

36,413 

213 860 

rye - 


15,591 

. 378 

71,883 

181,465 

wheat - — 

Gum ammoniac, poods 

231,665 

17,053 

80,790 

18,559 

gnlbanum - 




7 

15 

Hair, camel - 




5.5 

110 



1,955 

2,129 

6S3 

5,891 

ox and cow • 


68 

1,313 

3,43.5 

654 

Hemp, clean - 


1,082,514 

1,278,253 

1,119,732 

1,314,851 

out shot - 


225,000 

293,507 

282,207 

229,503 

half.clean - 


250,070 

381,196 

418,710 

313,221 



6,951 

11,01.5 

10,137 

9,541 



43,298 

72,169 

102,908 

111,731 

Hides, raw cow 

— 

18,581) 

41,117 

48,171 

29,640 

horse 

— 

20 


90 

4 



20 


62 




3,99.8 

18,115 

18,557 

30,363 

white 


477 

230 

768 

887 






2 

diesseil 






H„i-e manes - 


8,819 

5,269 

6,292 

7,167 

filtlb * • 


5,958 

8,67 1 

7,5.37 

9,477 

Iron, m bars - 


331,826 

266,91s 1 

266,323 

271.4.511 

block* 


203 

19 


16,714 



3,556 

101,61.3 

108,207 

14 1,698 

old - 


3,751 

063 


2,50,5 



2,660 

3,871 

3,819 

2,55i 

samvny 

“ 

578 

86.5 

1,011 

1,162 


Licorice • poods 

Linen manufactures: 
tlems - pieces 

ravensduck — 
sailcloth - — 

diaper, broad arsh. 

narrow - — 

linen, broad — 
rlcillings - — 

crash 
Weal, rye 

Oil, ^Skecd 
hempseed 
linseed 
Potashes 
tills - 
lul.arb 

Seeds, aniseed 
cuminsced - — 

hempseed - chtwt. 

I indeed - — 

worinseed 
Skins, calf 
dressed 
badger 
cat - 
ermine 
hare, grey 
while 
sable 
squirrel 
|Soaj> - 
Sole leather 
Squirrel tails - piece* 
Tallow • poods 
candles - — 

Wax, white * — 

yellow - _ 

candles - — 

Woods, battens, pieces 
beams - — 

deal* • — 

lath wood - — 

Wool, sheep - poods 
Woollen yarn — 
Sundries, val. p, roub. 


- chtwt. 
. poods 


- 1000 
- poods 


- poods 
■ pieces 


- poods 


1818. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

729 

4,903 

4,127 

3,425 

16,192 

22,877 

16,185 

11,061, 

31,668 

48,288 

27,505 

22,02.5 

13,309 

14,118 

[ 10,918 

10,690 

132,372 

550,813 

166,655 

29.5,661 

24,747 

9,162 

5,000 

1,178 


15,988 

6,122 

13,599 

2,112 

1,453,650 

5,673,265 

5,803,388 

4,415,155 

96 


26,488 

901 

103 

23 

13 

19,.$ 

24 

10,413 

49 

62,214 

92 

12,296 

348,014 

488,182 

476,560 

506,905 

61,290 

46,906 

23,916 

98,78* 

497- 

859 

12 

305 

546 

9-8.5 

717 

2,865 

2,106 

,2,066 

2,4 IS 

4,055 

31 

113 

30 

271,137 

306,1,79 

212,237 

225,212 

5,016 

11,412 

14,383 

8,1 19 

85 

907 

876 

2,165 

5,116 

7,802 

12,611 

5,596 

2,18m 

155,167 

51.110 

117,458 

139,610 

71,963 

21,434 

11,000 

115,201 

63,638 

166,820 

695 

75,2.30 

1,720 

160 

320 

2,101,775 

2,109,788 

4,209,957 

5,318,983 

618 

1,054 

1,010 

1,1.37 

10 

2 

.5,181,706 

2,107,001' 

7,188,693 

6,338,3.50 

3,281,175 

3,01.5,397 

.3,068,960 

2,696,17(1 

2,516 

3,767 

2,572 

1,56.5 

2 



55 S 

3) 




2 


3 


121,888 

139,873 

109,35.3 

133,242 

723 

40 

781,040 

820,811 

935,220 

875,731 


41,127 

129,070 

281,528 

15",29 5 

51,Hi.5 

46,052 

36,181 

93' 

3,746 

3,032 

2,12 ) 

6,299,990 

11,4.53,372 

2,027,58.5 

12,41*, 130 

11 > 611,71. r> j 

18,310,707 

39,393,290 

18,209,637 


Summary Account of the Shipments of some leading Articles from Petersburg in 1852, and some 
previous Years. 


1852 

- 1,665,6.38 pouds. 

1852 - 

691,47-5 poods. 

1851 

- 1,866,191 - 

18.1 - 

41.5,911 - 

1850 

• 1,8/11,797 - 

1850 . 

757,100 — 

1819 

- 1,9.52,927 — 

1819 - 

891,88.5 — 

1848 

- 1,557,986 — 

1818 • 

81 1,795 — 

IS 17 

- 1,791,738 _ 

1817 • 

426,061 - 


Vents. 


Potashes. 

1852 

- 231,927'S. dor. 

18.52 - 

30,186 casks. 

18.51 

21.7,812' — 

18.51 - 

19.1.52 — 

1850 

261,191 _ 

18.50 • 

19,316 - 

1819 

2.51,951 — 

1819 - 

18,192 — 

ISIS 

211,672 — 

1618 • 

13,862 — 

1817 

212,603 — 

1817 - 

7,521 — 


Wheat. 


Wheat. 

* 1852 

36,814 chvts. I 

1819 - 

12,291 chvts. 

18.51 

18,795 — i 

1848 - 

218,797 — 

18.50 

81,247 - I 

1817 - 

5.56,500 _ 


urn 

1R'»1 

I860 

18'>2 
18.61 
18.50 
is PJ 
ISIS 

Is 17 

1810 
IK 11 
18 42 
1813 
lSli 


%e. 

194,015 chvts. 
195,330 _ 
75,067 - 

Oats. 

21,008 chvts. 
21,0,087 - 
37,923 — 
66,178 — 
81,.050 — 
380,056 — 
Tnllotv. 

139, in!) casks. 
I.V»,010 — 

113,355 — 
119,289 — 
113,51!) — 
113,237 - 
113,223 — 


1849 

1818 

1817 

1802 

18.01 

1800 

IS 19 
1848 
1817 

1817 

1818 
1819 
1860 
1801 
1852 


Jtjje. 

» 392 chvts, 

- 12,893 - 

- 702,553 — - 
Linseed. 

- 205,739 chvts. 

• 228,162 _ 

- 212,317 - 

- 302,660 — 

- 282 310 — 

- 23 3,577 — 
Tallow. 

- 181,861 casks. 

- 129,501 _ 

- 118,132 — 

- 119,216 _ 

- 103,792 - 

. 82,717 ' 


Ut 82,717 casks in 18 r >2, 3,700 were fror.cn up m lighters. 


i jsoura, ij/xcnang- per Kouli. ol some 
Export at Petersburg in December, 1852. 


Fla 


Tallow, yellow candle 
white candle 
snap - 

Hemp, clean, common 
(llltsllot 
half-clean 
twelve-bead 
nine-head 
six bead 
Potashes 
Linseed 

Wheat, soft - 

Rye 

Oat* 

Iron, Gurleflf’s 
PHI 

CCNAD - 


123 to 133 
123 — 
116- 
W- 90 


26J—266 

15 75 c, _ 16 10 c. 
10 50 c. _ II 37A c. 
123 c. — 

125 c. _ 

150 c. — 

S. Bo. S. no . 

St = " 


1 19 3 to 2 2 4 cwt. 


0 -25 12 
O - 34 1 

0 -28 0 


17 18 
1 13 
1 18 


13 3-139 
0 16 5 - 0 17 7 
13 4 11 —. 


1 18 84 


4 Imp. qr. 
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A General Review of the Foreign Trade of Russia in 1851, translated and abridged from the 
Official Statement. 


The foreign trade of Russia In 18.11 compared with that 
of IS.if), shows the following results, vU.: 

To Europe and America,— 

F i imtit — the amount was : 1810. 

From Kubsla, S. Ro. 83,133,918 - 
From Poland — ... 

To Asia- - — 11,12V,9.14 

To Finland--I 


1811. 

S. Ro. 79,111.377 

— 4,851,116 

— 11,110,193 
1,180,561 


The Import* 
amounted from 
Europe & America 

1830. 

Into Russia S. Ro. 76,0*,116 

Into Poland — 

From Asia — 15,744,130 - 

From. Finland -_7"0,568 - 


Total 


jS.F 


S. Ro. 97.394,457 
£ 16, 131,409 


llsi. 

S. Ro. 78,038,315 

— 9,01.1,371 

— 15,734.836 

— 049 ,089 


It appears from this that the Export Trade of Russia 
1851 was less In amount than In i860 by 3,594,591 rs. 
599,098/.; and the amount of Imports greater by 2,079,79b 


With reference to the Foreign Trade of Poland a comparison 
of its amount in 1851 with that of 1850 could not be made, 
seeing that the removal of the Custom-house barriers between 
Russia and Poland came into operation In 1851. 

Ootd coined and in bars. Or this the amount exported was i 
over the European frontiers — 


From Russia - 
Poland - 
To Alia 

Total 


8. Ro. 12,946,760 =£1,157,793 

— 637,198 = 1(85,116 

— 1,818,138 =_499,690 

S. Ro. 16,409,196 s= £1.733 J>99 


Hold and Silver . 
ropenn frontiers — 
To Russia - 
Poland • 
From Asi| • 
Total 


The amount Imported was: over the Eu- 

. 8. Ro. 5,706,344 = £951.057 

- — 611,430 = 107,071 

- — 58.3G7 = 9,718 

- -S. Ro . h,4»7.l41 =£ 1,067,8.37 


The Export# of the principal Articles for the three Years ending with 1851, were as follows:— 



From Russia. 
1819,, 

From Russia. 
1850. 

From Russia. 
1851. 

From Poland. 
1851. 

Juft* (or ml hides) ... 
Hides (taw) - ... 

Flax - 

Hemp ----- 
Timber .... 

Copper - 

Iron - - - - - 

Pobtsh - . • ., » j 

Tallow - - - « j 

Linseed and licmpsecd - - j 

Wool.{ 

Bristles - - - - | 

f S. Ro. 
\ £ 
Ro. 
Uo. 

' poods 

L ton* 
poods 
. tons 
Ro. 
r poods 

L tons 
: poods 

f )>oods 

i poods 

I cwt. 
i chtwts. 
qrs. 
poods 
lit*, 
poods 
cwt. 

18,551,032 

3,091,839 

911,009 
964,668 
4,681,501 
75,138 
2,987,833 
18,018 

3,115jm 
83,598 
1,344 
696,180 
11,190 
493,360 
158,580 
3,376,511 

1,085,307 
1,118,305 
•859,813 
601,636 

11 ,(58,896 
88,363 
18,402 

19,207,188 

3,101,198 

1,051,819 

1,055,156 

4,307,618 

69,230 

2,713,933 

43,777 

2,797,576 

111,975 

1,818 

757,956 

11,181 

477.899 

1 53,610 
3,313,873 
1,065,173 
1,111,313 
777,926 
617,' 62 
22,214,2.32 
83,358 
*6,794 

19,393,281 

3,2.32,213 

1,288,121 

833,693 

3,018,780 

48,516 

3,042,112 

48,896 

3,519,163 

110,905 

1,782 

793,054 

11,746 

507,330 

163,070 

*,998,438 

963,784 

1,09.3,448 

76.5,413 

479,074 

17,246,664 

71,075 

13,810 

1,569,673 
161,612 

1,219 

10,511 

169 

130 

1 

470,798 

19,214 

309 

2,085 

670 

11,592 

8,114 

104,723 

3,770,028 

6,711 

2,161 


The augmented importation of cotton, dyes, wool, oil, as well as tools and machinery, proves the con¬ 
stant progress of manufacturing industry. With the rapid Increase in the import >tion of cotton for the 
mills, the demand for foreign cotton yarns has considerably diminished during the last seven years. 
In 1«45 the importation of cotton from Europe and Asia was 20,999.460 English lbs., and of yarn 
21,817,020 11)8.; but in 1851 the amount of cotton imported was 47,244,816 lbs., and of yarn, only 
4,970,340 lbs. 


The Trade with Finland. 

The total value of the good* exported thither In 1851 was 
303,117/., and of Imports thence, 158,181/. 

Of the exports thither, the principal were 
Bread, 267,561/.; tohacco, 11,935/.; cordage, 9,878/.; metals, 
8,810/.; hides, 5,113/.; tallow candles, 5,6f>!/.; hempsecd oil, 
3 

The principal Imports from Finland were : — 

Iron and cast-iron, 41,508/.; cotton manufactures, 29,999/.; 
tar nnd pitch, 39,067/.; butler, 16,136/. 


increased in amount compared with 1850, but the barter trade 
with the Kirgises was less, in consequence of the severe winter 
and deep snow on the steppes near the Orenburg line having 
caused a destructive murram amongst the cattle, to which the. 
trade of that people is mainly confined. . 

The amount of imports over the Orenburg and Siberian 
lines was 3,510,113 rs. = 58G,G85/.; and of exports, 1,746,322 

The principal goods imported were: tea, from the western 
districts of Chinn, 7 j 5,728 English lbs., cotton wool and 
yarn, furs,cotton manufactures, fruits, and cattle. 


The 'Trade with the Trantcaucaeian Provincet and the Caspian 
Sea. 

The amount nf imports in 1851 wn* 4,670,563 p. rs. or 
77N.417/.; and that of exports, 1,107,949 p. rs., or 20l,325/. 

Astatic manufactures constituted the chief part of the 
Importation ; those of cotton, by worth, 296,810/. There 
was al*» an increase in the Importation of hread-»tufTh, rt fined 
sugar, fruits, and tobicco, whilst in that of woollen manu¬ 
factures and raw silk there was a decrease. 

The tran'it trade through Rtxlout Kal4 In 1848 amounted 
tot 1.720/.; in 1819, to 8,667/.; in 1850, to 11,478/., and ip 
1851 to 13,111/. 

The trade at the port of Astrachan was, on the whole, not so 
nrisk as In I860. The amount of imports was 119,531/. 

The exports front Astrachan amounted to 59,845/., 15,661/. 
less than m 18Ml, occasioned chiefly by the diminution in the 
exportation of dyes, nnd also hardware, and manufactures of 
cotton, silk, and wool. 

The Trade on the Orenlmtg and Siberian Lines. 

The commercial transactions with Central Asia somewhat 


t the 


The Trade at Kiachta. 

The traffic or birter wlch the Chinese commenced c 
6th of February, and continued till the 1st of April. 

The amount of goods bartered to the Chinese in 1851, ac¬ 
cording to the declared value was, 6,816,955 rs. = 1,137,816/. 
vlx.: 

Woollen manufactures - - p. Ro. 3,167,053 = £544,509 


Cotton 

Linen do. 

Furs - 

Juft or red hides 
Morocco leather - 
Coral* - 

And other goods 


1,194,719 = 
154,936 = 
1,193,713 a 
417,136 a 
140,933 = 
88,818 a 
269,527 = 


199,111 

15,813 

198,951 

71,106 

40,155 

14,805 

43,255 


From Kiachta there were sent off to the Interior of the em- 
rre. after payment of duty, 111,249ft chests of ordinary tea, and 
30.849 chests of brick tea. 

r, l e ^7‘71 ue ob,a,n « l ‘hrowgh the Custom-house at Kiachta 
was 4,685,433 rs. = 780,906 1. 
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The principal Imports from abroad, during the three Years, ending with 1851, were as follows 






Russia. 

1849. 

Russia. 

1850. 

Russia. 

1851. 

Poland. 

1851. 

Coffee . 

Haw sugar - 
Olive oil 


- 

poods 

cwt. 

" Pood* 

231,L47 
71,297 
2,038,258 

183,1.56 

50,514 

1,974,231 

228,803 

7.3,544 

1,829,877 

19,256 

6,189 

7,505 


tuns 

cwt. 

of 21 cwt. 

635,154 

10,063 

636,181 

8,389 

588,175 

8,819 

*,41* 

210 

Wines and spirits - 



* 

l,302,6i0 

1,348,338 

1,168,106 

109,269 



* 

577,090 

002,03-2 

507.520 

48,605 

Cotton 


• • 

poods 
Eng. ins. 

1,554,919 

55,477,081 

1,200,738 

43,226,668 

1,312,336 

47,244,816 

78,356 
2,820,816 

Colton yarn . 


• { 

poods 
Eng. lbs. 

279,103 

10,047,708 

168,803 

6,070,908 

138,063 

4,970,340 

14,455 

520,381) 

Dyes - 



* 

903,585 * 

»i 18,816 

967,824 

52,529 

Silk - 


: ) 

poods 
. lbs. 

16,894 

608,184 

15,513 

558,468 

11,631 

418,716 

*,100 

75,600 

Wool 


; { 

. p ibs!* 

56,344 
2,028.381 

67,290 

2*422,440 

67,743 

2,438,748 

2,210 

79.560 

Cotton manufactures 



£ 

7 41,391 

549,919 

737,703 

33,556 

Silk ditto 



£ 

7.41*343 

709/98 

744,368 

40,373 

Woollen ditto 



£ 

366,948 

326,451 

288,149 

18,682 

Linen ditto 



£ 

06,607 

i 89,666 

i 160,341 

21,232 

Machinery, models and inutnimenU 

£ 

427.880 

445,801 

481,519 

102,2.34 


Commercial Shipping. 




Ship* arrived. 

Ships sailed. | 



1830. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

Haltlc ports 

White Sea ports 
Southern pbris 

1 aspmn ports 

: : : : 

3,423 

517 

2,5'jn 

220 

3,790 

721 

2,585 

227 

3,515 

511 

2,480 

2.35 

3,781 

658 

2,598 

305 


Total • 


7,323 

6,801 

7,342 

Of which 

With goods 

In balloBt 


3,659 

3,121 

3,253 

4.070 

6,433 

368 

6,821 

521 

The tonnage of the whol. amounted to { 

626,373 

1,252,746 

579*396 

1,158,792 

*76,077 

1,152,164 

1 576,289 

1,152,578 


Tl e greatest number of ships were English and Russian, 
viz nl (he former there arrived 1,876, and of the latter, 1,019: 
of ships arrived under other Hags were, Turkish, 978; Dutch, 
586, Greek, 444 ; Swedish, 300 ; Mecklenburg, 329; Russian, 
299; Danish, 223; Sardinian, 210; Austrian, 191; and of 
other nations, 803. 

Foreign Steamer*. — At Cronstadt steamers arrived from 
London 8 times; Hull, 13; Dunkerque, 7; Lubcck, 26; 
Stettin, 24 ; Kiel, 2 ; Havre, 2. In all, 82 times. 

Riga had direct communioation with Hull and Stettin by 
two steamers which made 14 trips. 

The Odessa steam frigates, “ Crimea," “ Ode sa," and 
“ Cherson,*’ made 33 trips front Odessa to Constantinople, and 
the steamer “ l’ctor the Great" made 19 trips between 
Odessa and Galatz. 

Coat tins Steamer*. — The Russian and Finnish steamprs 
which maintain a coniimmicntlon between Petersburg anil the 

K irts of Finland and the Ilaltic, arrived «t Petersburg from 
iga and Revel 58 times, and from Finland 61 times: in all. 

The steamers which convey passengers and good* between 
Odessa, Chet on, the port of St. Nicholas, and others in the 
south of Russia, made 104 trip* 

On the sea of A/otf two steamers kept up a communication 
amongst the ports there. 

On the Caspian Hea a constant communication was main¬ 
tained hetwien the Russian ports and those of Persia, by 
means of government steamers. 


Cuitom house Revenue* in 1851. 

Custom house reo ipts alone 
as duties on imports and ex- 
ports; lastage on ship* ar¬ 
rived and sailed ; fines, fee. S. Ro. 29.152,202=^4,8 


Levies for various towns 
Towards repayment of the 
loans for the construction of 
the stone bridge over the Ne¬ 
va, and for the quay on 
Vassily Ostrof - 
Excise on Crimean wilt - 
For bonding goods, and ware¬ 
house rent - 

Freight of goods, and fares of 
passengers by the steamers 
between Odessa and Con¬ 
stantinople - 

Levy for the Lyceum at Odessa 
Additional duty on books im¬ 
ported ..... 


538,608 = 


- - 218,334 =5 3G.38D 


17,799 = 


T °t»l • S.Ro. 30J929.9S7 *5,088,321 


The expens* of maintain.,.-. ...„ Ina 

revenue*” Guard » ami, unted to f per cent, of the whofc customs 

i,s:oS)w°.=^5^ lpu in Po,and in i85 ‘* amoun < cd 


Trade of the U. Kingdom with Russia. 

Account of the Quantities and declared Values of tho principal Articles of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufacture exportod to Russia in J851. 



Quantl- 

Values. 


Quantl. 

ties. 

Values, 

Apparel, slops and haberdashery value 
Beer and ale - - barrels 

Coals, cinders and culm - tons 

Cotton manufactures, entered 

by the yard - • yards 

__ hosiery, lacc and small wares value 
Cotton twist and yarn - - lbs. 

Fish: herrings - - barrels 

Hardwares and cutlery - cwt. 

Iron and steel, wrought and 
unwrought - tom 

Lead and shot — 

Linen manufactures, .entered 

by the yard - - yards 

- thread, tapes and Bin all 

wares ... value 

Linen yarn ... lbs. 

4.7G6 

215,221 

1,568,934 

3,347,342 

2,532 

12,810 

8,254 

2,885 

145,660 

82,177 

£ 

8,140 

14,897 

73,331 

30,257 

18,589 

176,271 

2,499 

86,044 

70,214 

52,640 

5,657 

1,128 

7,516 

Machinery and mill work (In¬ 
cluding steam engines) - value 
Fainter s' colours . . _ 

^alt - • • bushels 

Silk manufactures - » value 

•j'lgar, refined » . cwt. 

Tin, unwrought . - _ 

Tin and pewur wares, and tin 
plates ... value 

Woollen manufactures, entered 

by the piece - • pieces 

- entered hy the yard yards 

llr —— |»oslcry and small ware* value 
Woollen yam - . . lb*. 

All other articles - . value 

T^aM^lared value of exports j 

" 

8,010,585 

’ 27.259 
6,945 

8,861 

107,694 

1,779,792 

£ ’ 

216/152 
13,370 
28,1 >03 
7,422 
47,247 
16,690 

11,888 

21,801 

1(V>74 

3,035 

217,512 

149,421 

* - 

1,289,704 


3 S 
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In previous years the declared value of the exports to Russia has been— 


1850 

1819 

1818 




£ 








1,451,771 

1844 







1,566,175 

1843 







- 1,92.5,226 

1842 







. 1,844,513 

1811 







- 1,725,1 18 

1840 





- 


. 2,153,491 







2,128,926 
1,89 s619 
1,885,953 
1,607,176 
1,602,742 


It would appear from this statement that the value of our exports to Russia is pro¬ 
gressively diminishing; but we doubt whether such be really the case. They are, no 
doubt, in consequence of the oppressive duties in the Russian tariff, far below what 
they would otherwise amount to ; probably, however, tliey are as great now as at any 
former period. A large proportion of the British ships and produce destined for Odessa, 
and other ports on the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof!', clear out for Constantinople, 
and are included among the clearances and exports for Turkey. British goods arc, also, 
largely smuggled into Russia. And, on the whole, it is probable that the imports 
of them into the empire are as great now as formerly; though they do not certainly 
amount to ^th part of what they should amount to. 


Account of the Quantities or Values of the Principal Articles of Russian Produce and Manufacture im- 
portei from Russia into the U. Kingdom during each of the Five Years ending with 1847. — (.Pari. 
Paper, No. 583, Sess. 1848.) 


Account of the Quantities or Values of the Principal Articles of Russian Produce and Manufacture 
imported from Russia into the U. Kingdom during each of the Five Years ending with 1847. —(Pori. 
Paper, No. 583, Sess. 1848.) 


Bristles ..... lbs. 
Com, Wheat ... quarters 

•—■ Harley . - - — 

— Dab ... — 

-— Indian - . . _ 

Flux and tow, or codllla of hemp and flax cwta. 
Hemp, undressed - « — 

Hides, untanned - — 

Iron, in ban, unwrought • * tons 

Isinglass ... cwts. 

( entered by square yards 

" piec« 

„ value £ 

Mats • • • > ,, £ 

Filth .... cwts. 

UuiJh, goose ... number 

Seeds, linseed and flax - - quarters 

•-rape - • — 

Tallow .... cwta. 

Tar .... lasts. 

Wood, lath wood fathoms of 21C cubic ft 

■■ not sawn or split • - loads 

-deals, battens, Ac., sawn or split — 

Wool, sheep and lambs' - lbs. 

Yarn, linen, raw ... cwta. 


1,724,370 

83.666 

2,66 r > 

45,852 

1,080,386 

463,061 

32,005 

1,628 

911 

28,032 

89.666 
6,008 
6,636 

26,1'IG 

16,784 

11,132,200 

312,614 

3,805 

979,728 

9,985 

2,819 

10,603 

136,113 

3,511,916 

1,618 


1844. 


1,777,016 
101,623 
23,471 
. 69,377 
2,6 tO 
1,112,024 
655,964 
23,605 
2,819 
1,169 
196,991 
9,000 
7,506 
6,583 
16,780 
M.710 
26,670,100 
418,393 
5,737 
865,581 
8,114 
3,660 
22,140 
166,583 
6,402,098 
8,005 


148,347 

6,205 

859.627 

603,286 

28,333 

2,232 

801 

2,096 

300 

5,817 

7,017 

22,618 

13,667 

16,75.5,900 

523,309 

2,311 

925.628 
8,794 
4,165 

37,521 

186,706 

9,708,754 

4,598 


1846. 


1,001,711 

204,839 

1,812 

238,171 

8,582 

740,396 

620,656 

24,313 

2,450 

1,015 

6,150 
27,451 
33,834 
15,131 
13,251,500 
404,312 
7,133 
985,695 
9,897 

3,656 
115,835 

147,286 
4,765,957 

1,286 


1847. 


1,278,570 

843,142 

3.5,734 

959,481 

42,160 

681,167 

542,857 

9,774 

3,63« 

780 


14,520 

21,191 

12,570 

9,619,000 

353,900 

1,882 

939,946 

9,656 

2,396 

69,0.59 

100,431 

2,949,776 

316 


Of the above Articles the fallowing Quantities were Imported from Russian ports on the Black. Sea and the Sea of AzofF. 


Wool, sheep and lambs* 


30,377 

1,444 

61,829 

3,805 

199,952 

2,961,623 


2,540 
101,003 
6,281 
140,310 
5,737 
152,312 
3,816,504 


208,813 

2,311 

126,407 

5,362,260 


147,518 

7,133 

145.514 

3,079,922 


23.5,710 

1,882 

195,877 

2,144,467 


r Exporta of Wool from Russia. 

» Foods. I Poods. 

From 1800 to 1813, nverage annual exportation, 19,813 In 1811, average annual exportation, 41(>,iM 

- 1814 —182’., — — 35,173 I — 1*15, — 783,588 

1821-1833, — — 111,516 — 1819, — — 601,1,36 

_ 1831 — 18.37, — — 300,100 — 1850, — — 617,062 

— 1838- 1841, — — 375,680 I 

In compiling this article, w6 have consulted Schnitzler, E\sai d'nne Statistique Generate de la Itussie, 
pp. 133—137.*, and his Itussie, Pat <gne, el Ftnlande, pp. 187—235).; liicard, Traile Genet at du Com¬ 
merce. , **d. 1781, ii. pp. 268 317.; Ttgoborski , Farces Productives de la Russia, passim ; Core's Travels 
Ii'll the North of Europe, 8vo. od. iil. pp. 283—358. Ac.; Clark's Russian Trader's Assistant, a valuable 
and useful work; Supplement au Journal de St. Petershourg, for 1852—53; Consular Returns Irom 
Petersburg and Odessa ; but we have derived our principal Information from the official returns pub¬ 
lished by government, and private communications of eminent Russian merchants. 

PEWTER (Ger. Zinn , Zinngeisserzinn ; Fr. Etuin ; It, Stagno ; Sp. Estano, Peltre; 
Rus, Olowo), a factitious metal used in making plates, dishes, and other domestic utensils. 
It is a compound, the basis of which is tin. The best sort consists of tin alloyed witli 
about 1 -20th or less of copper, or other metallic bodies, as the experience of the work¬ 
men 1ms shown to he most conducive to the improvement of its hardness and colour, 
such as lead, zinc, bismuth, and antimony. There are 3 sorts of pewter, distinguished 
by the, names of plate, trifle, and ley-pewter. The 1st was formerly much used for plates 
and dishes; of the 2d are made the pints, quarts, and other measures for beer; and of 
the ley-pewter, wine measures and large measures. — ( Urc .) 
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PHILADELPHIA, a large city and sea-port of the United States, in Pennsylvania, 
near the confluence of the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill, lat. 39° 57 f N. f Ion. 75° 
l<y 59" W. Population, in 1850, 409,353. 

Harbour, Light-houses , Pilotage , %c. — Vessels of the largest burden ascend the river as far a*^New¬ 
castle, but those drawing above 18 or *20 feet water cannot reach Philadelphia, on account of a bar a little 
below the city. The entrance to the magnificent bay formed by the embouchure of the Delaware, na« 
Cape May on its north, and Capo Hcnlopen on its south side. The former, in lat. 38 57 N., lon- 
75° 47' 45" W„ Is a sandy headland, rising about 12 feet above the level of the sea. It has recently been 
surmounted by a light-house60feet in height. The light revolves once a minute; an eclipse of 50 ®ec° n “* 
being succeeded by a brilliant flash of 10 seconds. It is seen in clear weather from 20 to 2& miles off. 
Cape Henlopen, marking the southern boundary of the bay, is in lat. 38 4/' N., Ion. 75 4 45 W. A 
little south from it is a hill, elevated about GO feet above the level of the sea; and on It Is erected a 
light-house, 72 feet in height, furnished with a powerful^ircrf light visible in clear weather 10 leagues off. 
To the N. of this principal light, and close to the extremity of the capo, a second light-house has been 
constructed, 36 feet above the level of tho sea, which is also furnished with a fixed light, which may be 
seen about 6 leagues off. The channel for large ships is between Cape Henlopen and the banks called 
the Overfalls. The navigation is, however, a little difficult, and it is compulsory on 6hips to take pilots. 
The latter frequently board them at sea; but If not, as soon as a ship cotrn-s between the capes, she must 
hoist the signal for a pilot, and heave to as soon as one offers to come on board. —(Coulter sur les rhare$ % 
2d ed. See post, for regulations as to pilotage.) ... . . . 

Trade. — The trade of Philadelphia is very extensive. She communicates by various canals (one of 
which, 3954 miles in length, unites her with Pittsburg, on the Ohio) and railways with the interior, and 
is the grand dep6t for the coal of the Union. The increase of the coal trade has, indeed, been quite 
unprecedented. Previously to 1825 no coal had been sent down the Schuylkill, and in that year only 
5,306 tons were brought by that channel to Philadelphia, whereas in 1846 the quantity amounted to 
1,145,583 tons, exclusive r( about as much more supplied by other channels. Very largo quantities of 
this coal are sent coastwise to other ports of the Union. Exclusive of coal and iron, the exports prin¬ 
cipally consist of wheat and wheat flour, Indian corn, of which immense quantities have latterly been 
sent to England, and other agricultural products, timber, and various species of manufactured goods 
Tho principal imports are cotton, woollen, and silk goods; sugar, coffee, and tea; wines, brandies, 
gpices, dye- stuffs, &c. In point of shipping, Philadelphia is the fourth port in the Uuion, being, in this 
respect, inferior only to New York, Boston, and New Orleans. The registered, enrolled, and licensed 
tonnage belonging to tho port on the 30th Juno, 1849, amounted to 188,087 tons, of which upwards ot a 
half was engaged in the coasting trade, which is very large. The total value of the articles imported 
into Pennsylvania from foreign countries in the year ending the 30th of June, 1849, amounted to 
$10,645,500, and that of the exports to $5,343,421, of which $4,850,827 were domestic produce. The 
coasting trade of the port is, however, more extensive and of greater importance than its foreign trade. 

There are numerous banks in Philadelphia, but they stand no higher in point of character than those 
in most other parts of the Union, and have over and over again suspended payments. The Bank of tho 
United States had its head office here. Besides banks, there are numerous insurance companies, and 
joint-stock associations. 

The following statement of the prices of 6hares in sundry hanks and other public companies in Phila¬ 
delphia, in September, 1836, and September, 1846, shows, better than any thing else could do, the vicious 
nature of the loundations on which they had been established : —- 


Lehigh Navigation share* 

„ ,, loans 

Schuylkill Navigation shares - 
„ „ loans 

U. S. Hank shares 
Schuylkill Hank 
Girard Hank ... 
Mechanics’ Batik • 

Pennsylvania Hank 
Farmers* and Mechanics’ Hank 
Commercial Hank 


1856. 
. 74f 

• 1(H) 

• 1G*A 
- 95 

: ‘SIS 

• •:>** 


* 

251 

4*1 


Northern Liberties Bank 
Southwark Hank - 
Western Bank - 
Man. and Mechanics* Bank 
Moyaincnsing Hank • 
Union Hank, Tennessee • 
Planters* Bank, „ 

Missis. •» 
Grand Gulf Bank 
Agricultural Hank 
Vickbburgh Bank 


- 1184 

- 98 

- U8J 


Foreign Commerce of Philadelphia in the Years 1850, 1849, and 1848, 




1850. 

1849. 

1848. 



1850. 

1849. 

1848. 

Ships 

Harks 

Schooners - 
Sloops 


106 

342 

K34 

7,681 

5,200 

115 

325 

888 
6,480 
4,486 1 

101 

352 

965 
5,907 
3.629 | 

Steamers 

Barges . 

Boats 

| 

1,043 
3,850 
8,490 

661 
3,686 
8,528 ! 

464 

3,265 

9,800 

- 1 

Tolal - 


27,555 

25,169 

24,483 


Arrival of Vessels at the port of Philadelphia during the years 1848, 1849, and 1850. 


The value of the Imports and duties received at the Custom-house, at the port of Philadelphia, have been as follows » — 


Value of imports. 


1850 

1849 

1848 


$14,001,860 

10,160,479 

10,700,865 


$.1,361,112 

2,714,965 

2,762,093 


Value of Imports. 


$12,145,937 

8,308,615 


$2,904,749 

2,420,602 


The annual Inspection pf flour and meal at Philadelphia for fire years, havo been as follows:— 


Years. 

Wheat Flour. 

Rye Flour. 

Com Meal. 

Years. 

Wheat Flour. 

Rye Flour. 

Com Meal. 

1850 

1819 

1818 

Bbls. 

653,828 

633,533 

511,279 

Bbls. 

34,776 

39,109 

*4,747 

Bbls. 

103,210 

100,514 

162,983 

1847 

1846 

Bbls. 

708,981 

074,648 

Bbls. 

27,906 

33,520 

Bbls. 

1 300,609 

170,143 


During the same period the measurement of grain by the public measurer, was; — 


Wheat. 


Com. 


Rye. 


Barley. 


1850 

1849 

1848 

1847 

1846 


Bush. 

1,103,206 

945,165 

723,G94 

917,598 

983, ( >*3 


Bush. 
1, if,3,666 
1,283,692 
1,302,318 
1,093,264 
665,178 


Bush. 
63,905 
61,4 16 
46,900 
78,972 
30,8*9 


Bush. 
70,*88 
27.648 
62,551 
38,210 
40.339 


Bush. 

401,396 

424,316 

327,734 


3 S2 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


The following fa a statement of the amount and value of the leading articles of domestic produce, 
exported from Philadelphia, In the two fears ending 30th of December : — 



Account showing the Number of Vessels, discriminating between Arrivals Foreign and Coastwise, 
which entered the Port of Philadelphia from the 1st of January, 1825, to the 1st of January, 1840. 


Years. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

Years. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

1825 

481 

1,195 

1,679 

1833 

474 

2,573 

3,047 

1826 

482 

1,195 

1,677 

1834 

430 

2.686 

3,116 

1827 

461) 

1,320 

1,789 

1835 

429 

3,573 

4,002 

1828 

450 

1,247 

1,697 

1836 

421 

3,761 

4,185 

1829 

374 

2.2 HI 

2,581 

1837 

409 

7,776 

8,185 

1830 

415 

3,287 

3,702 

1838 

464 

10.860 

11,324 

1831 

306 

3,262 

3,6'»8 

1839 

521 

11,188 

11,709 

1839 

428 

2.819 

3.277 






In Pennsylvania, the dollar is worth 7$. 6d. currency ; so that 1/. sterling an 1/. 13s. 4<J. currency.— 
(See New Your.) 

Weights and Measures same as those of England. 


Regulation* of the Port.— If any master or captain of any 
«h in ur vessel, or other person, Khali refuse or npgli-< t to comply 
v ith the direct Ion* of the harliour master, in matter* wihin the 
jurisdiction of his office, such person shall, for each und every 
smh oil'ence, severa'ly forfeit and p.\y any sum not exceeding 
modular:,. And the said harliour master, shall in full com* 
]ienx;tlloti for hi* services l*e entitled to have, recover, and re¬ 
ft Ive from the master, captain, owner, or consignee of each 
Hi id every ship or vessel arriving at the port of Philadelphia 
(coasting vessels not excee d ng the burden of 7 r > toils excepted) 
the sum of l dollar for each and every voyage by such ship or 
vessel performed, and no more. 

Every ship or vessel that may arrive in this harbour, and 
that shall come to anchor in the stream anywhere between 
Almond and Vine Streets, having previously caused her gun¬ 
powder, if any she had on board, to lie landed a* the law 
directs, may remain in that situation 21 hour*, and no longer, 
taking care to lie as near to the Island or nanrf bar a* may he 
consistent with their safety. Hut if, from the circumstance of 
a vessel having servants on board, or from any other cause, it 
may be thougltt necessary or convenient to lie a longer time 
in the stream, then, and In every such case, the owner, master, 
pilot, or other person having the charge or direction of such 
vessel, shall remove her from opposite tlie city, and shall moor 
her. or cause her to be moored, to the northward of Vine Htrtet, 
with 1 anchor and cable up and t anchor and cable down tbe 
stream; and in both the ahove-mentioned situations, the re¬ 
gulation contained In the next succeeding article to be duly 
attended to. 

If any vessel properly moored In the stream shall have her 
anchor or cable overlaid by any other vessel in anchoring or 
mooring, the master or person having the care or direction of 
such I ait-mentioned vessel shall immediately, or as soon as 
may ba after application made tp him by the party aggrieved, 
value the said anchor or cable so overlay ing to be taken up and 
cleans!. When any *hiu or vessel shall be hHuled In to any 
wharf or dock, or alongside of another vessel that may be lying 
at such wharf or dock, the owner, master, pilot, or whoever 
may have the commnnd, care, or’dhectlon of her, shall ha\e 
her securely made fast; and if outside of another vessel, shall 
get one good fast from each end of the vessel to the *hoTe, 
with sufficient fenders between them and -the inside vessel; 
and shall cause the flukes of their anchors to be taken on board; 
and. within VI hours thereafter, cause her Jib boom, spritsail- 
yard, main boom, spanker and ringtail booms, if any they have, 
to be rigged in, anil their lower yard* topped up, in such a 
manner a* least to interfere with vessels passing. 

If tho fast* of vessels when moored at a wharf shall extend 
ncroM a disk, so as to obstruct the passing or rtpassingof shal¬ 
lops, lighters, or oilier craft or vessel, the master or other 
tierson having the command of such ship or vessel shall, upon 
the first application, immediately cause such fast or fasts to be 
cant oil'or slacked down. 

No oiuward-liound vessel, putting ofl’fiom a wharf, shall lie 
longer in the stream between \ ine Street and Almond, in the 
district of Southwark, above mentioned, than 24 hours. And 
if vessels lying at the end of wharfs so much interlock with 
each other as to prevent vessels hauling in and out of dot k», 
tlie master, owner, pilot, or other ;x?rwm having the rharge of 
the same, shall, immediately on application from any person so 
wanting to haul his vessel in or out of dock* aforesaid, have 
the vessel or vessels so interfering, moved In such a manner as 
to accommotlate the one applied for; in which ea*c the vessel 
making room for another to haul In or out shall have liberty 
to make her warps fast to the most convenient place adjacent, 
tot a reasonable time; and all sea vessels, when transporting 
or wanting to haul Ipto a wharf or dock, or to make sail in 
order to proceed to sen, shall have the same privilege. 

When any ship or vessel may be ly ing alongside any wharf, 
and not taking in or discharging, she Khali make way for and 
.permit any vessel that wants to unload or load, to come Inside, 
next the wharf, until she discharge* or load* her cargo; and 
the said vessel, when so discharged or leaded, shall haul out¬ 
side and give way to the vessel that "first occupied the wharf; 
provided that, from the 10th of December to the 1st of March, 
no vessel shall be compelled, to move from lier birth (only those 
at Gloucester Point piers), excepting to let vessel* In and out of 
•docks. 

No ship «r vessel loading or discharging hemp at any wharf, 
or within any dock, shall be allowed to have any (he on board ; 


neither shall any vessel lying outside or near her be permitted 
to have (Ire on boatd, while it may l>e considered clangerouR. 
And no tar, turpentine, rosin, or pitch shall lie heated on the 
whaif, or on hoard any ve*»el lying at any wharf within the 
limits of the city. 

Rate* of Pilotage.— Inwards, up to 12 feet, at 2*67 dollars 
per foot; above IV feet, at 333 dollars. 

Outwards, up to IV feet, at V dollars; above 12 feet, at 
2 07 dollars. 



Every vessel arriving from, or bound to, a foreign port, is 
required by law to receive a pilot, or to pay half pilotage In the 
warden's office, where the master of every such vessel is re¬ 
quired, under a penalty of 10 dollars, to make report within 
30 hours after his arrival, and again before his departure, 
signing liia name to said report in the warden 1 * book. 

Every vessel of 75 tons and upwards arriving from, or bound 
to, any pot t within the United States, and the master of all 
such y erne Is, are bound as above. 


All veshtl* obliged to receive a pilot are required to pay 10 
dollars in addition, as winter pilotage, from the 20th of No¬ 
vember to the 10th of March, both days inclusive. 

Foreign vowels, i.e. French, Spanish, Portuguese, Nea¬ 
politan, Danish, Russian, South American, and Haytlan, to 
pay 2 dollar* 67 cents in addition to other pilotage. 

Every pilot detained more than 24 hour* by any matter, 
owner, or consignee, is entitled to 8 dollars per day for every 
day lie is so detained. 

Every pilot detained more than 48 hours by the Ire; after he 
has conducted his vessel to a place ef safety, k entitled to V 
dollars per day for every day he U so detained. 

Every pilot compelled to )>erform quarantine It entitled to 
2 dollar* per day, fore very day he is to detained, and cannot be 
(Uncharged in lew than 6 days, without hk consent. 

Every pilot obliged by the loe or stress o t weather to proceed 
to another port, is, when there, entitled to bis pilotage-; and if 


Every i<ilo« it required, under a penalty of IS dollars, to make 
report, within 48 hours, at the warden’s office, of every vessel 
lie conducts to the city. 
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Rates of Commission recommended for general Adoption, and allowed by the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, when no Agreement subsists to the contrary, established at a stated Meeting Ontho 10th of 
March, 1823. 


Merchandise, sales - - - ■ 

Purchase and shipment, or accepting bills far pniehases - 
Landing and re-shipping goods from vessels in distress 
Receiving and forwarding ..... 
Besides - . 

Vessels, sale or purchase ------ 

Procuring freight or chartering to proceed to another port - 
Collecting freight or general average - - * - 

Paying outfits or disbursement* • - 

Marine insurances, effecting, when the premium does not exceed 

Wh en the premium exceeds 10 per cent. - 

Adjusting and collecting losses without litigation » 

Fire insurances, eiTooting ------ 

Adjusting and collecting losses - - - - 

Foreign and inland hills of exchange and notes of hand, drawing or 
indorsing and negotiating, In all cases - 
Purchase without Indorsing - 

Sale ditto ------- 

Collecting ------- 

Pay ing o -er U»e amount - - - - - 

Remitting - - - - - 

Public stocks, specie, hank notes, or drafts not current, sate - 
Purchase - - - - ' - 

Collecting dividends on public stock - - 

Advances in money, or by coining under acceptance, in all cases 
Accounts, collecting disputed or litigated -acounts, or claims on in¬ 
solvent estates ------- 

Monies, receiving, from which no other commission is derived 

l’ay ing ditto ------- 

Paying and receiving ditto - . - - - 

Guarantee, in nil cases_-_-_■_ - _- 


Foreign. Domestic. 


Per Cent. 

2 ) 

8 

2 


5 * 

2 * 


■ °Ji 


on gross amount, 
on cost and charges, 
on current value, 
on ditto. 

on responsibilities incurred, 
on gross amount, 
on ditto. 

on amount collected, 
on aggregate amount. 

on amount insured, 
on umount ol premium, 
oil amount recovered, 
on amount of premium, 
on amount recoveietl. 

on the proceeds, 
on cost and charges, 
on the proceeds, 
on amount collected, 
on amount paid over, 
on amount remitted, 
on proceeds, 
on eost and charges, 
on amount collected, 
on amount advanced. 

on amount recovered, 
on amount received, 
ou amount paid. 

<>n amount received, 
on the amount guaranteed. 


On bills remitted for collection under protest for non-accept¬ 
ance or non-payment, ^ commission to tie chaiged. 

On consignment of merchandise withdrawn or re-shipped, 
full commission to he charged to the extent of advances or 
responsibilities Incurred, and i commission on the current 
value of the residue. 

On sales of merchandise originally consigned to another 
house, but withdrawn, and where no responsibilities are in¬ 
curred, only 4 commission to be charged on the current value. 


The current value In nil ca=es to t>e set fieri by certificates of 
2 respectable merchants, auctioneers, or brokers. 

The above commissions to lie exclusive of guarantee, bro¬ 
kerage, storage, and every other charge actually incurred. 

The risk of loss by fire, unless insurance in* ordered, and of 
robbery, theft, and other unavoidable on urrences, if the u,uai 
care be taken to secure the property, is, in all cases, to be borne 
by the proprietor of the goods. 


PHOSPHORUS, a substance of a light amber colour, and semi-transparent; but, 
when carefully prepared, nearly colourless and transparent. When kept some time, it 
becomes opaque externally, and has then a great resemblance to white wax. It may be 
cut with a knife, or twisted to pieces with the fingers. It is insoluble in water; its 
specific gravity is 1 *77. When exposed to the atmosphere, it emits a white smoke, and 
is luminous in the dark. When heated to 148° it takes fire, and burns with a very bright 
flame. When phosphorus is inflamed in oxygen, the light and heat are incomparably 

more intense ; the former dazzling the eye, and the latter cracking the glass vessel_ 

( Thomson's Chemistry .) 

PIASTRES, or DOLLARS, Spanish and American silver coins in very extensive 
circulation. Value, at an average, about 4s. 2d. sterling. — (See Coins.) 

PILCHARDS, fishes closely resembling the common herring, but smaller, 
and at the same time thicker and rounder. They are rarely found on the liritish 
shores, except on the coasts of Cornwall and Devon, particularly the former, where 
they are taken in great numbers from the middle of July to the end of November, 
or even the middle of December. It is a saying of the Cornish fishermen, that the 
pilchard is the least fish in size, most in number, and greatest for gain, taken from the 
sea. 


Pilchard fishery .—This Is carried on along the coasts of Cornwall and Devon, from the Bolt Head in 
the latter, round by the Land's End to Padstow anti Bossiney in the former, its principal seats arc St. 
Ives, Mount’s Bay, and Mevagissey. The fish usually make their appearance in vast shoals in the early 

f >art of July, and disappear about the middle of October ; but they sometimes reappear in large quantities 
n November and December. They are taken either by scans or by drift nets, but principally, perhaps, 
by the former. A sean is a net, varying from ‘200 to 300 fathoms In length, and from 10 to 14$ do. in depth, 
having cork buoys on one edge and lead weights on the other. Three boats are attached to each sean, viz. 
a boat {sean boat), of about 15 tons burden, for carrying the scan ; another {follower), of about the same 
size, to assist In mooring it; and a smaller boat ( lurker), for general purposes. The number of hands em¬ 
ployed In these 3 boats varies from about 13 to 18, but may be taken, at an average, at about 16. When the 
shoals of fish come so near the shore that the water Is about the depth of the sean, it is employed to encircle 
them ; the fishermen being directed to the proper places for casting or shooting the nets by persons (huers ) 
stationed for that purpose on the clilft and in the boats. * The practice is to row tho boat with the sean 
on board gently round the shoal; and the sean being, at the same time, thrown gradually into the water, 
‘ assumes, by means of its buoys and weights, a vertical position, its loaded edge being at the bottom, and 
the other floating on the surface. Its 2 ends arc then fastened together ; and, being brought into a con¬ 
venient situation. It is.moored by small anchors or grapnels j sometimes, however, one ->r two smaller 
sean* are employed to assist in securing the fish. At low water, the enclosed fish are taken out by a luck 
net, and carried to the shore. A single sean has been known to enclose at once as many as 4,200 hogs- 


* The tunny fish in the Archipelago was caught in a similar way: —“ Ascendcbat quldam ( Anglicd After, 
Greed thunoscopos) in altum promontorium, unde thunnorum gregem sneeularetur, quo. vlso, signum 
piscatoribus dabat, qui relibu* totum gregem includebant.” — {Bishop qf London's Notes on the Versa 
Of JEtchylus # quoted by Dr. Paris, in his Guide to Mount's Bay, p. 150.) 
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heads (1,200 tons) of fish f But this was the greatest quantity ever taken, and it is but seldom that as 
many as 1,200 hogsheads are caught at a time. The ** take,” in fact, depends on so many accidental cir¬ 
cumstances, that while one sean may L-atch and cure in a season from 1,000 to 2,000 hogsheads, others in 
the neighbourhood may not get a single fish. In some places, the tides are so strong as to break the 
scans and set the fish at liberty. When the quantity enclosed is large, it requires several days to take 
them out, as they must not be removed iu greater numbers than those who salt them can conveniently 
manage. 

Drift nets are usually about } mile in length by about 4J fathoms in depth ; they arc shot in the open'sea, 
and entangle the fish in their meshes in the same way as the herring nets. The fish thus taken are said to 
be superior to those taken by the seans, though it be doubtful, from their being strangled in the nets, 
whether they are so good for curing. 

As soon as the fish are brought on shore, they are carried to cellars or warehouses, where they are piled 
In large heaps, having a sufficient quantity of salt interspersed between tho layers. Having remained in 
this state for about 85 days, they are, after being carefully washed and cleaned, packed in hogsheads, each 
containing, at an average, about 2,f>00 fish f; they are then subjected to a pressure sufficient to extract the 
oil, of which each hogshead yields, provided the fish be caught in summer, about 3 gallons : but those 
that are taken late in the season do not yield above half this quantity. This oil usually sells for from 12 
to 15 per cent, under tho prico of brown seal oil. The broken and refuse fish and salt are sold to the 
farmers, and are used as manure with excellent effect. The skimmings which float on the water in which 
the pilchnrds are washed are called dregs, and are chiefly sold as grease for machinery. 

The fresh fish in a hogshead of pilchards weigh about 6 cwt., and the salt about 3$ cwt.; but the weight 
of tho hogshead when cured and pressed is reduced to about 4$ cwt.; including the weight of the cask, 
from 20 to 24 lbs. We subjoin 


An Account of the Exports of Pilchards during each of the Ten Years ending with 1842; specifying the 
Places for which they were exported, tho Quantity shipped for each, the Places at which they were 
taken and cured, and their Price at the Port of Shipment. 


Year*. 

Genoa. 

Leg- 

horn. 

Civlta 

Vecchla. 

Naples. 

Ancona, 

Venice, 

Trieste. 

Malta. 

Total. 

Where taken and cured. 

Prices paid on 
bhore. 

East of Mounts 
Lizard. | Bay. 

St. 

Ives. 

New. 

quay. 

1833 

617 

M25 

366 

3,882 

3,632 

. 

9,921 

785 

4,140 

4,999 

_ 

50*. Vf hhd. 

1834 

2,568 

4,199 

1,457 

7,141 

9,136 

293 

25,084 

2,929 

8,00!) 

12,418 

1,728 

55*. (ill. to .36*. 

1835 

1/176 

6,281 

2,122 

8,819 

6,961 

652 

23,811 

8,575 

4,803 

8.556 

1,880 

40*. to .3.5*. 

1830 

8*7 

5,060 


3,647 

9,184 


18,718 

5,736 

5,202 

4,929 

2,851 

40*. _ 36*. 

1837 


4,171 


6,434 

4,759 


15-364 

438 

1,1.34 

1.3,392 

•100 

58*. — 40*. 

1838 

605 

744 


4,080 

2,298 


7/.‘i7 

1,295 

2,741) 

3,592 


55*. — 60*. 

1839 

610 

1,546 

550 

5,618 

4,470 


12,8*4 

5,510 

508; 6,806 - . 

55*. — 60*. 

1840 

600 

2,820 

1,028 

7,967 

10,895 


23,310 

6,19.3 

2,755 

15,062 


7e*. „ 60*. 

1841 

420 

2,795 


3,629 1 

2,761 


9,6051 

997, 

1,728 

6,880,' - - 

50*. — 55*. 

1843 

1,048 

4,007 | 

921 

6,081 

8,146 

611 j 

20,714 

1,245. 

432 

17,710 

3,327 

| 50*. — 40*. 

Total - 

8,291_ 

32,018 1 

6,146 * 

57,598 1 

~61/MjT 1 

; 1,356 ' 

166,98l' 

.33,003 

31,451 

91,344 

8,186 



N.B .— Of the quantity sent to tho Adriatic full 3-4ths have been sold in Venice, and the remainder 
chiefly in Ancona. 

The export of pilchards has been rather declining of late years. This has been ascribed to t minus 
causes, such as tho withdrawal of the bounty of 8s. Grf. a hogshead formerly paid on tfieir export, the re¬ 
laxed observance of Lent in the countries to which they are principally exported, and the imposition of a 
heavy duty on their importation into Naples. The falling off in the demand of the latter has, however, 
been iu a great measure cotnpcnsated by the increased demand at Venice. 

Pilchards are not used in England, except In Cornwall and Devon, where about 3,000 hhds a year may 
at present be made use of. We believe, however, that their consumption in these counties lias begun to 
increase with considerable rapidity. 

Tiie sean fishery employs about 1,500 hands regularly throughout the season, and a vast number more 
when any considerable shoals are inclosed. There are at present (1843) about 200 seans afloat, of which 
no fewer than 18G belong to St. Ives. The first cost of a sean on the South coast Is about 450/, but a 
St. Ives sean does not cost above 300/. The drift fishery employs, during the season, from 900 to 1,000 
men, and about 230 boats ; the cost of each boat and nets amounting to about 200/. The labour in the 
euro of the fish may be taken at about 5s. a hogshead. The total capital embarked jn the fishery, in 1832, 
was estimated by those engaged in it at from 200,000/. to 250,000/., and it has not vaiicd materially in the 
interval. 

The drift fishermen employ themselves, when not engaged in the pilchard fishery, in the mackarcl, 
herring, and hook-line fisheries. The sean fishermen consist principally of agricultural labourers, mim rs, 
&c., attracted to the business in the expectation (In which, however, they are not unlrequently dis¬ 
appointed) of making a comparatively large sum by a few weeks’ exertion. But there are always 3 or 4 
individuals of the Crew of each scan who are regularly bred, expert fishermen. 

Four fifths of the persons employed on shore m the salting, curing, packing, &c. of tho fish, arc 
women. 

The wages of those employed in the fishery are made sometimes to depend on the number of fish taken ; 
but in other instances they are independent of any such contingency. 

The fishery at St. Ives Is carried on under a particular act of parliament, passed in 184]. Tho exaction 
of a tithe of the fish is a very serious burden on the fishery ; sometimes it is taken in kind, but is more 
generally compounded for.— (Dr. Paris's Guide la Mount's Bay and the Land's End, 2d ed. pp. MG— 
15G.; Beauties qf England and Wales, vol. ii. p. 471.: but we are principally indebted to private in¬ 
formation obtained from the most authentic sources, and obligingly communicated, by Mr. CouUon, of 
Penzance.) 

PILOTS and PILOTAGE. The name of pilot or steersman is applied either to 
a particular officer, serving on board a ship during the course of a voyage, and having 
charge of the helm and the ship’s route; or to a person taken on board at any parti¬ 
cular place, for the purpose of conducting a ship through a river, road, or channel, or 
from or into a port. 

It is to the latter description of persons that the term pilot is now usually applied; 
and pilots of this sort are established in various parts of the country by ancient charters 
of incorporation, or by particular statutes. Tbe most important of these corporations 
are those of the Trinity House, Deptford Strond, with which the fellowship of the 

* Mr. Pennant inadvertently states the number of fish In a hogshead at 35,900. — (British Zoology, 
lil. 344. ed. 177G.) Trusting to his authority, we fell into the same error in the lit edition of this work. 
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pilots of Dover, Deal, and the Isle of Thanet, commonly called the Cinque Port Pilots , 
is now consolidated ; and the Trinity Houses of Hull and Newcastle* The 5 Geo. 4. 
c. 73. established a corporation for the regulation and licensing of pilots in Liverpool. 

Principles of the I .aw as to Pilots. — These are sufficiently obvious, and differ but 
little in most maritime codes. When a master is obliged by law to employ a pilot, 
and does so accordingly, the vessel having ceased to be under the command of their 
servants, the owners are no longer responsible for such loss or damage as may be occa¬ 
sioned by her mismanagement, unless it be made to appear that it arose from the 
neglect or misconduct of the master or crew in obeying or carrying out the orders of 
the pilot. It is, therefore, a very serious matter for a master or captain to interfere 
with or supersede a pilot in the exercise of his peculiar functions. But still there are 
cases, and those, too, not of rare occurrence, of such a nature as to make interference 
indispensable. Pilots are anything but infallible ; and whenever it becomes evident to 
a master, or to the authorities on board, that the pilot is acting inconsiderately, or that 
he is drunk or incompetent, it is not the right only, but the bounden duty of the 
master to provide for the safety of the ship by resuming his authority, and taking the 
command upon himself. On this being done the responsibility of the pilot ceases of 
course; and the owners become liable for the proceedings of their servant, the master. 
In those cases, again, in which it is in the election or disefetion of the master to take a 
pilot or not, and he thinks fit to take one, the pilot so taken is considered as the 
servant of the owners, who are responsible for his conduct.—( Abbott on the Law of Ship • 
ping, part ii. c. 5.; Maude and Pollock on ditto , c. 5. ami the authorities there quoted .) 

The statute 6 Geo. 4. c. 125. consolidated the laws with respect to the licensing, 
employment, &c. of pilots. But all that portion of the act which related to the 
Cinque Port pilots has been repealed by the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 129. This statute has 
united the Trinity House and Cinque Port pilots; or, rather, it has included the latter 
in the former. It provides that the existing Cinque Port pilots shall in future be 
subject to the same rules and regulations as the Trinity House pilots, and that they 
may continue to pilot ships inwards and outwards within the limits for which they 
were licensed. The property belonging to the Cinque Port pilots is to be transferred to 
the Trinity House; and the act lays down the rules by which the debts and claims of 
the Cinque Port pilots on the Trinity House fund$ are to be adjusted. 


Appointment , tyc.of Pilots. — The corporation of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond aro required 
to appoint and license fit and c ompetent persons, duly skilled, to act as pilots for the purpose of conduct¬ 
ing all ships or vessels navigating the Thames, the Medway, and the several channels, creeks, and docks 
thereof, between Orfordness and London Bridge, as also from London Bridge to the Downs and from 
the Downs westward as far as the Isle ol Wight, and in the Knglis.li Channel from the Isle of Wight 
up to London Bridge; and all ships and vessels sailing as aforesaid (except as herein-after men¬ 
tioned) shall be conducted and piloted within the aforesaid limits by such pilots, and by no other person 
whomsoever.— 6 (loo. A. c. 125. $ 2. * 

No person shall be licensed by the said corporation as a pilot, who has not served as mate for 3 years 
on board of, or been Cor 1 year in the actual command of, a square-rigged vessel of not less than 8i) tons 
register tonnage, as to licences for the North Channel upward:.; and not less than 150 tons register ton¬ 
nage, as to licences for the North Channel, Quern’s Chunml, South Channel , or ( thcr channels down¬ 
wards ; or who shall not have been employed in the pilotage or buoying service of the said corporation 
for 7 years, or who shall not have served an apprenticeship of 5 years to some pilot vessel licensed under 
the act passed In the 52dyear of the reign of George III., or under this act; and no person so licensed 
shall take charge as a pilot of .my ship or vessel drawing more than 14 feet water, in the river Thames or 
Medway, or any of the channels leading thereto or thereupon, until such person shall have acted as a 
licensed pilot for 3 years, and shall have been after such 3 years, on re-examination, aoproved of in that 
behalf by the said corporation, on pain of forfeiting 10/. for every such offence ; and the'personemploring 

or permitting such pilot to take charge of such ship or vessel is also to forfeit 10/._ § 3. 

Every pilot licensed ?>y the corpoiation of the Trinity House of Duptfotd Strond ig’to pay an annual 
licence of 3/. .'hr., and Gd. in the pound upon his earnings ; which sums arc to be applied to the u>C6 of the 
pilots’ fund of the said corporation_§ 4. 

The said corporation are further authorised to appoint competent persons, not more than five nor less 
than three , at such ports nnd places as they may think fit (except within the liberty of tbe Cinque Torts 
and such other ports and places ns may have been specially provided for by act of’parliament or bv 
charter, for the appointment of piluts), to be called sub-commissioners of pilotage, who are to take the 
following oath :— c 

“ I> A. B., do swear, that I will diligently and impartially examine into the capacity and skill of 

t . „ . in « f plating ships and vessels into the roadstead, port, or harbour, and upon 

the coasts following , videlicet [here describe the limits within which tire peiswn examined is intended to 
act as pilot], and wilt make true and speedy return thereof to the corporation of Trinity House ol D *nf 
ford Strond, without favour, affection, fee, or reward, other tliau such fee or reward as is allowed i, v the 
bye-laws or regulations duly established in that behalf. go fo e |p me ( ,, 

And upon the recommendation of such sub-commissioners, the Trinity House corporation may grant 
licences to pilots* — § 5* ^ 

Notices of the appointment of pilots are to bo put up in writing at the Trinity House and Custom¬ 
house, Loudon, and at the Custom-houses of the ports for which they aro licensed/and are to be uub- 
lished in the London Gazette. — § 7. * v 


The statute 16 & 17 Viet. c. 129, refers to the above clauses as follows, viz. 

Power to (he Trinity House to license Pit ts,8fc. _ It shall be lawful for the Trinity House, after such 
examination and In such manner as is provided in t 2. of the 6 Geo’. 4. c. 125. in respect of the pilots 
be licensed under the authority therein contained, to license pilots as well for the pui pose of couduetlnS v«i 
gels iVom or by Dungenessup the rivers Thames and Medway to London Bridge and Rochester Bridge 
and all the channels, m*eks, and docks ol the same, and from the south buoy oftlre Brake westward as bm 
as the west end of the O wers, as for the purpose of conducting vessels within the limits and in thk planner 
within and m which pilots may be licensed to act under the *aid 2d sect- said last-mentfdrted Art • 

and all the provisions of the said act and of any other act now in force, aim all bye-laws rules orders or 
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ordinance* applicable to pilots licensed under the said section, shall be applicable to pilots licensed under 
the Authority of this act to the same extent and in the same manner as If Hufch last mentioned authority 
had been contained in the said section; and no licences granted by anv Other corporation, body, or 
persons to pilot any vessels inwards or outwards within the limits aforesaid shall be or any force or effect 
whatever: provided always, that no such licence shall be granted until 3 months after the regulations 
heretn-atter provided to be made by the Trinity House shall nave been published and sent to the Court 
of Loadmanage, and to the society or fellowship of Cinque Port pilots. — J 2. 

Present Cinque Pori Pilots to be competent to pilot Vessels either Inwards or Outwards , SfC. — All 
Cinque Port pilots duly licensed and authorised before this act comes Into operation to pilot any vessels 
from Dungeness or the Downs up the rivers Thames or Medway shall, notwithstanding the repeal and 
enactment herein-before contained, be authorised to pilot the like vessels within the same limits and in 
the same manner within and in which they might have lawfully piloted the same before the passii g 
of this act according to the terms of their existing licences, and shall also by virtue of such existing 
licences (without any licence from the Trinity House in that behalf) be authorised to pitot the like 
vessels down the said rivers Thames and Medway, or from those rivers to the Downs or Dungeness, 
or from the west end of the Owers to the south buoy of the Brake, within the limits within whicn such 
existing licences authorise them to net in piloting such vessels from the Downs to the said rivers, ami 
up the same, or from the south buoy of the Brake to the west end of the Owers ; and it shall be lawful 
for the Trinity House by a supplemental licence to authorise any such Cinque Port pilot to pilot any 
vessels In any parts of tne rivers Thames and Medway or in any of the seas or channels leading to 
or from »ud» rivers to which his existing licence may not extend, after examination in respect of the 
further limits Within which he is to be so licensed to act, and upon the payment of such fee, if auy, as 
the said Trinity House may, with the consent of the Board of Trade, appoint for the purpose; and sucli 
supplemental licence shall be taken to be part of and to be held upon the same conditions and subject to 
the same regulations in ail respects as such existing iloence. —} 3. 

The above-mentioned Cinque Port Pilots to be subject to the same Rules , $c. as Trinity House Pilots. — 
The said Cinque Port pilots who have been so licensed as aforesaid before this act comes into operation 
shall be subject to all the provisions of the said act of the 6 Geo. 4. c. 125., and of any other act now in 
force, which relate to .pilots licensed by the Trinity House (except such of them as are contained in 
$4. of the 6 Geo. 4. c. 125.), and shall likewise be subject to the government and regulations of the 
Trinity House, and to all bye-laws, rules, orders, or ordinances duly issued by it for the purpose of 
insuring the good<conduct and constant attendance of pilots upon their duty, and to such penalties as 
may be duly annexed to the breach of the said regulations, bye-laws, rules, orders, or ordinances, in 
the same manner and to the same extent in and to which pilots licensed by the said Trinity House are 
subject thereto—4 4. 

Present Trinity House Pilots may pilot Ships Inwards within the Limits of their Licences _All 

f >ilots licensed before this act comes into operation by *he said Trinity House to pilot any vessels upon 
he rivers Thames and Medway, or from London Bridge to the Downs, or from the Isle of Wight to 
London Bridge, shall be authorised to pilot the like vessels from or by Dungeness up the rivers 
Thames and Medway, and from the south buoy of the Brake to the westward to the end of the Owers, 
or within such or so much of the same limits as under their present licences they might act within in 
piloting such vessels down the said rivers or outwards or to the westward: provided always, that 
nothing herein contained shall be deemed to confer any privilege of piloting above Gravesend and Stan- 
gate Creek respectively upon any pilots by whatever authority they may be licensed, except with the 
concurrence of the Trinity House In the case of each pilot— 5 5. 

Power to the Trinity House to make Regulations J'or a constant Supply of Pilots at Dungeness. — A 
sufficient number of duly qualliicd pilots shall always be ready to take charge of vessel* coming from 
the westward past Dungeness ; und the Trinity House Shall make such regulations with respect to the 
body of pilots under its control as may be necessary in order to provide for nil unintermitted supply of 

C ilots for such vessels, and to insure their constant attendance upon and due performance of their duty, 
oth by night and day, whether by cruiaing between the South Foreland and Dungeness, or by going oil' 
from snore upon signals -made for the purpose, or by both of such means, or by any other means, and 
whether In rotatiou or otherwise, as the said Trinity House may think fit; and if any pilots affected by 
the said regulations, or any masters or owners or insurers of ships, being not less than six in number, 
consider themselves aggrieved by such regulations, or by auy defect or omission therein, they in.iy 
appeal to H. Majesty in council, and H. Majesty in couucii may thereupon revoke or alter any of such 
regulations, or may make additions thereto, in such manner as, having regard to the object of this 
enactment and to the interests of the persons concerned, may appear to be just and expedient, and every 
order so made shall be conclusive in tne mutter. — % 6. 

But, in addition to the Trinity House, there are various bodies at Liverpool, New¬ 
castle, Hull, and elsewhere, denominated in the late act (along with the Trinity 
House) . “ pilotage authorities,” who have been empowered to license pilots, to lay 
down rules for their regulation and guidance, the fees to be paid them, &c. But it 
would be to no purpose to attempt giving any abstract of these rules, for it is more 
than probable that they will speedily undergo very materiul modifications. The act 
referred to, the 16 & 17 Viet , c. 129„ has the following clauses iu relation to this 
subject: — 

Power to Pilotage Authorities with Consent of II. Majesty, to fix and alter Qualifications of Pilots, <$r. 

—And whereas it Is expedient to give facilities for amending the system of pilotage, and for reducing or 
otherwise altering the rates payable in respect thereof: Be It enacted, That it shall bo lawful for every 
pilotage Authority, by regulation or bye-law made with the consent of II. Majesty in council, from time 
to time to do all or any ofthe following things in relation to pilots and pilotage within their respective 
districts; viz. 

To determine the qualifications to bo required from persons applying to be licensed as pilots, whether 
in respect of their age, skill, time of service, character, or otherwise, and from time to time to alter any 
regulations for the time being In force with respect to such qualifications: 

To make and from time to t'me to alter regulations for the government of the pilots licensed by them, % 
and for insuring the good conduct of such pilots, and their constant attendance on and effectual per¬ 
formance of their duty either at sea or on shore, and for licensing and regulating pilot boats; and to 
make, and from time to time to alter, the terms, conditions, and regulations upon which certificates are 

f granted by such pilqt&gc authority to masters and mates ; and for punishing any breach of sucli refl¬ 
ations as aforesaid committed by such pilots or by such masters and mates by the withdrawal or sus¬ 
pension of their licences or certificates, as the case may be, or by the infliction of penalties, to be recover- - 
able summarily before ‘2 justices, so that no such penalty be made to exceed the sum of ‘2<W., and so that 
every such penalty be capable of reduction at the discretion of the justices by whom the same Is inflicted: 

To fix and from time to time to alter the rates and prices or other remuneration to be demanded 
and received by pilots licensed by such authority, or to substitute other rates and prices in lieu of those 
for the time being demanded or received, or to alter the mode of remunerating pilots, in such manner As 
such authority may, with such consent as aforesaid, think fit, so that no higher rates or prices be de- 
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manded or received (Vow the masters or owners of ships than the rates and prices which might, if this 
act had not passed, have been demanded or received: ... , : _ ' 

To exempt the masters of any ships or vessels, or of any classes of ships or vessels, from being com¬ 
pelled to employ pilots, and to annex any terms or conditions to such exemptions, and from time to 
time to revoke and alter any exemptions so made, and to revise and extend any exemptions now 
existing by virtue of any act of parliament or charter, upon such terms and conditions and In suen 
manner as such authority, with such consent as aforesaid, may think fit; 

To make such arrangements with any other pilotage authority in the same or any neighbouring port 
or district for altering the limits of their respective districts, and for extending the powers of suen 
neighbouring authority or the privileges of the pilots licensed by such authority or any of them to all or 
any parts of Its own district, or for limiting its own powers or tne privileges of Its own pilots or any or 
them, or for sharing the said last-mentioned powers and privileges with the said other authority and tne 
pilots licensed by it, as may appear to such pilotage authorities to be desirable for the purpose of facili¬ 
tating navigation, or of reducing charges on shipping. . 

And every regulation or hye-law duly made by any pilotage authority In exercise of the powers hereby 
given to It, and with such consent as aforesaid, shall be valid and effectual, notwithstanding auy act of 
parliament, rule, or custom to the contrary—§ 21. 

No new Sub'Commissioners to be appointed, Sec. without H. Majesty s Consent,—- In ports, places, or 
districts for which no sub-commissioners of pilotage have hithert > been appointed, no such sub- 
commissioners shall hereafter be appointed without the consent of H. Majesty in council, and. no 
pilotage district under the jurisdiction of any sub-commissioners of pilotage shall hereafter be extended 
without such consent.—§22. , „ , .. ■ 

Trinity-House Regulations to be approved by //• Majesty in Council .—So much of the said act of the 
6 Geo. 4. c. 125,, as provides that no bye-laws, rules, orders, regulations, or ordinances to be made by the 
Trinity House as therein mentioned shall have force or effect before they have been examined, sanc¬ 
tioned, and approved by the chief justico of the court of Queen’s Bench or of the Common Meaa, shall 
be repealed ; and all bye-laws, rules, orders, regulations, or ordinances hereafter made by tbe Trinity 
House, in exercise of the powers contained in the said act or in this act, shall be submitted to H. 
Majesty in council for approval, and shall, if so approved, but not otherwise, have the force and effect 
of law. —§ 23. 

All such Orders to be laid before Parliament —Every order In council made in pursuance of the pro¬ 
visions herein-before contained shall be laid before both houses of parliament as soon as possible after 
the making thereof—§ 24. 

Licensing of Masters and Mates. — The 12 & 13 Viet. c. 88. authorises pilotage au¬ 
thorities to license masters and mates to pilot vessels within the limits specified in the 
certificate issued to that effect. The parties claiming to be licensed lodge testimonials of 
sobriety and good conduct with the sub-commissioners of the Trinity House or other 
competent parties, who are bound to examine their fitness for the duty in question; 
and, in the event of their being found qualified, to license them accordingly. But 
complaints having been made of the way in which this power has been exercised, the 
16 & 17 Viet. c. 129. gives persons who consider themselves aggrieved a power of ap¬ 
peal to the Board of Trade. ^ 

Power to the Board of Trade to examine and grmit Pilotage Certificates to Masters and Mates. — And 
whereas by the act of the 12 & 13 Viet. c. 88. provision was made for enabling a master or mate to pilot his 
own vessel without the assistance of a licensed pilot upon his passing an examination before or under the 
direction of the proper pilotage authorities, and obtaining a certificate as therein mentioned, but the 
institution of such examination was left to the option of the said authorities : and whereas it is expedient 
to extend and amend the provisions of the said act: be it enacted, that if upon complaint to the Board 
of Trade it appear to such board that any such authority as aforesaid have without reasonable cause 
refused or neglected to examine any master or mate who has applied to them for the purpose, or after he 
lias passed have without reasonable cause refused or neglected to grant him a certificate, or that the 
examination oi any such master or mate has been unfairly or improperly conducted, or that any terms 
imposed or sought to be imposed by such authority are unfair or improper, the Board of Trade may, if 
in their judgment the circumstances appear to require it, appoint persons to examine such master or mate, 
and if lie be found fit to pilot his vessel within the limits for which he is examined, may grant him a cer¬ 
tificate setting forth the limits and the vessel for which he is certified, upon such terms and conditions, 
and subject to such regulations, as such board may think fit ; and such certificate shall be in force for I 
jenr, and may be renewed from year to year either by the said authorities in the manner and upon the 
terms in the said act mentioned, or by the Board of Trade, if such hoard so think fit, such renewal to be 
indorsed on the said certificate either by such person as the Board of Trade may appoint for the purpose, 
or in the manner by the said act provided as to the certificates therein mentioned ; and all certificates 
granted under this act shall have the same effect as certificates granted under the said last recited act.— 
§ 14. 

Fees to be paid upon such Licences and the Renewals thereof. — AM masters or mates to or from whom 
any such certificates a* aforesaid are granted or renewed by any pilotage authority shall pay to such 
authority, or as it may direct, such fees upon their respective certificates and upon the renewals thereof 
as may from time to time be fixed for that purpose by the said authority, with tne consent of H. Majesty 
in council; and all masters and mates to or from whom any such certificates are granted or renewed by 
the Board of Trade shall pay to such hoard, or as it rnay direct, such fees upon their certificates and upou 
the renewals thereof as may be fixed by such board, so nevertheless that in the case of certificates 
granted or renewed by the Board of Trade such fees shall in no case be less than the fees payable by the 
pilots in the same district upon their licences and the renewal thereof; and such fees shall in the case 
of certificates and renewals granted by pilotage authorities be applicable either to paying the expense pf 
the examinations, or any other general expenses connected with pilotage incurred by such authorities, 
or to the pilots superannuation fund (if any), or otherwise for the benefit of the pilots licensed by such 
authorities, as 6uch authorities may think fit; and such fees shall in the case of certificates granted or 
renewed by the Board of Trade be applicable to the expense of the examinations, and the surplus (if any} 
shall be applied for the benefit of the pilots of the port or district in such manner as such board may 
think fit. — § 15. , , 

Power to withdraw Certificates . — If at any time it appear to the Board of Trade or to any pilotage 
authority that any master or mate to whom a certificate has been granted by such board or authority 
under the provisions of the said last-mentioned act or of this act has been guilty of misconduct, or has 
shown himstlf incompetent to pilot his vessel, such board or such authority (as the case may be) may 
thereupon withdraw his certificate, and such certificate shall thenceforth cease to be of any effect 
whatever. —§ 16. 

Full:city. — As it is of the utmost importance that every degree of publicity should 
be given to the rules and regulations in regard to pilotage, and the fees chargeable for 
the same, tbe 16 & J7 Viet. c. 129. has enacted as follows, viz.-— 
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Pilotage Authorities to make Returns to the Board of Trade . — Every pilotage authority shall deliver 
periodically to the Board of Trade, In such form and at such times as it may require, returns of the 
following particulars with regard to pilotage within the port or district under the jurisdiction of such 
authority ; (that is to say). 

All bye-laws, regulations, orders, or ordinances relating to pilots or pilotage for the time being in force: 
The names and ages of all pilots or apprentices licensed or authorised to act by such authority, and 
of all pilots or apprentices acting either mediately or immediately under such authority, whether 
so licensed or authorised or not: 

The service for which each pilot or apprentice is licensed : 

The rates of pilotage for the time being in force, including therein the rates and descriptions of all 
. charges upon shipping made for or in respect of pilots or pilotage : 

The total amount received for pilotage, distinguishing the several amounts received from British 
vessels and from foreign vessels respectively, and the several amounts received in respect of dif¬ 
ferent classes of vessels paying different rates of pilotage, according to the scale of such rates for 
the time being in force, and the several amoun's recetved for the several classes of service ren¬ 
dered by pilots ; and also the amount paid by such vessels (if nnyl as have before reaching tho 
limits of pilotage water if outward-bound, or their port of destination if Inward-bound, to tak* or 
pay for two or more pilots, whether licensed by the same or by different pilotage authorities; 
together with the numbers of tiie vessels of each of the several classes paying such several 
amounts as aforesaid : 

The receipt and expenditure of all monies received by or on behalf of such authority, or by or 
on behalf of any sub-commissioners appointed by them, in respect of pilots or pilotage : 

And shall allow the Board of Trade, or any persons appointed by such Board for the purpose, to 
inspect any books or documents in its or their possession relating to the several matters herein¬ 
before required to be returned to the Board of Trade—§ 18. 

Local Authorities fading to give the required Returns may be deprived qf their Authority — If any of 
such pilotage authorities as aforesaid (other than the said Trinity House or sub-commissioners of 
pilotage appointed by it) fail to deliver to the board of Trade the periodical returns herein-before re¬ 
quired within l year of such time as may be fixed by that board for the purpose, or if any of such 
authorities do not allow the said board, or any persons who may be appointed by it for the purpose, to 
Inspect any books or documents in their possession relating to the matters herein-before required to he 
returned by them, it shall be lawful for H. Majesty, by and with the advice of her privy council, to 
direct that all the rights and powers of such authorities in respect of pilotage shall cease or be suspended 
during such time as H. Majesty may direct; and thereupon the said Trinity House shall thereafter or 
during such time as such suspension may continue have and exercise tho same power of appointing sub¬ 
commissioners of pilotage and of licensing pilots, and of establishing and altering rates of pilotage, 
within the district within which the authority so making default lias previously appointed or licensed 
pilots, as the said Trinity House is by the said act of the 6th Geo. 4. c. 125. authorised to exercise in all 

J )orts or places in England for which no particular provision is made by any act of parliament or charter 
or tho appointment of pilots, and shall a'so during such time as aforesaid have and exercise tho 
same rights, title, and powers to and in respect of any pilotage funds or other pilotage property which 
the said pilotage authorities would or might have had or exercised if not so suspended as aforesaid.—§ '9. 

Such Returns to be laid before Parliament. —The Board of Trade shall, without delay, cause the 
several returns herein-before required to he made to such board to be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament.— § 20. 

We subjoin some of the more important^fiuses of the 6 Geo. 4. c. 125. 

Pilot Boats. — The Trinity Corporation and the fellowship of the Cinque Tort pilots are authorised to 
license pilot vessels of such size and description as may appear to them to be proper for having pilots 
constantly in attendance in such vessels at sea ; and the licensed pilots are authorised to form themselves 
into companies, with consent of the corporations aforesaid, for providing and maintaining such pilot 
vessels, such companies and vessels being at all limes subject to such rules and regulations as shall from 
time to time be sanctioned by the said corporate bodies. — § 31. 

Pilot boats or vessels are to be distinguished by being at all times and on every station fitted with black 
sides, and having the upper streak next the gunwale painted white ; they are, while afloat, to carry a flag 
of large dimensions, proportioned to the size of the vessel, at the mast head, or on a sprit or staff in some 
conspicuous situation, which flag shall be half red and half white, In horizontal stripes, the white upper¬ 
most. The name of the pilot on board is to be painted in large white letters (3 inches long) on a black 
ground on the stern, and on each bow the number of the licence of such pilot; and the concealment of 
such name or number, or the evasion of any of the before-mentioned provisions, incurs a penalty of 20/., 
to be paid by the senior pilot on board, who Is answerable for their observance. Any pilot carried off in 
a boat other than a pilot boat, is to hoist n flag as previously ordered, on pain of forfeiting 20/. unless he 
show reasonable cause for having omittod it. —§ 32. 

A pilot, when taken on board, shall enter his name in the log-book of every ship entering the port of 
London requiring to be piloted under this act, and if any pilot or other person insert a fahe name, he is 
to forfeit 20/. ; and the name or names of the pilot or pilots so entered in the log-book and employed in 
piloting the vessel, are to be inserted in the entry or icporl of such vessel inwards ; and this insertion is 
to be made (without fee or reward) by the proper officer of the customs, who shall report the same daily 
to tho Trinity House, and monthly to the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. The principal searcher or 
officer of the customs at Gravesend is to demand and take the name or names of the pilot or pilots of all 
vessels clearing outwards, and shall transmit monthly lists thereof to the Trinity House, on pain of 
forfeiting a sum not more than 10/. nor less than 5/., to be paid by each and overy of the persons ioresaid 
who .shall neglect to comply with anr of the foresaid regulations. — § 43. 

Pilots quitting any vessel In the Thames or Medway before she has arrived at the place to which 
she w-as bound, without the consent of the captain or other person in command, and unless some other 
duly qualified person shall with such consent come on board and take charge of the ship, shall forfeit for 
such offence all pay or reward they might be entitled to, and shall also be subject to such other penalty 
or punishment as may legally affect them in consequence of any bye-law, &c.— § 40. 

Licensed pilots may supersede unlicensed ones. And if any unlicensed person shall act after a du’y 
licensed pilot has offered to come on board and take charge of the ship, she being at the time within 
limits for which he is qualified, such unlicensed person shall forfeit not more than 50/. and not less than 
20/. — § 70. 

But unlicensed persons may act so long as no licensed pilot offers to take charge of the ship, or makes 
a signal for that purpose, or where and so long as the ship shall be in distress. — § 7T. 

bees qf Pilotage. — The charge on account of pilotago is regulated in various places by usage or 
statute, and generally increases in proportion to the depth oi water which the vessel draws. 

Any pilot carried to sea beyond the limits of his district without his free consent, except in cases of 
absolute necessity, shall, over and above his pilotage, receive 10s. 6rf. a day, to be computed from and 
ini lusive of the day next after the day on which the vessel shall pass the limit to which the pilot was en¬ 
gaged to conduct her, and until he shall be returned to the port or place where he was taken on board, 
or be discharged for a sufficient time to enable him to return there. — § 38. 

Ships bound to the Thames, repairing to Standgate Creek, or other placo appointed for the perform¬ 
ance of quarantine , are to pay the full charges of pilotage to such place, ar.d a further sum ot 8s. a day 
for the days the pilot shall be obliged to remain on quarantine. 

Any boat or vessel running before a ship or vessel, not having a licensed pilot on board, when such 
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ship or vessel cannot bo boarded, for the purpose of directing her course, the pilot on board such boat or 
vessel, or, if no pilot be on board, the person having the command thereof, and who shall run before 
such thip at the request or by the direction of the master, shall be entitled to full pilotage for the 
distance run. —$ 34. 

All the sums which shall become due to any licensed pilot for the pilotage of foreign ships or vessels 
trading to or from the port of London may be recovered from the owners or masters of such ships or 
vessels or from the consignees or agents thereof, who shall have paid, or made themselves liable to pay, 
any other charge for the ship or vessel in the port of her arrival or delivery as to pilotage inwards, and 
In the port whence she shall clear out or sail as to pilotage outwnrds ; and may be levied in like man¬ 
lier, according to the amount, as any penalty may be recovered and levied by virtue of the act, demand 
thereof being made in writing at least fourteen days before such levy. Ana the master or other person 
having the charge of ships or vessels, not having British registers , which shall enter Into or sail from the 
port of London, and which are bylaw required to be piloted by persons licensed by the corporation of the 
Trinity House, or the consignees or agents thereof, are to pay at the Trinity House, in London , to 
persons appointed by the corporation of the Trinity House, the full pilotage inwards and outwards ; viz. 
as to pilotage outwards, the amount for the distance which the ship is bylaw required to be piloted ; as 
to pilotage inwards, where a pilot shall have been on board, the amount for the distance piloted by him, if 
greater than that which she shall be required to be piloted; if less, or if no pilotshall have been on board, 
the amount for the distance which she was by law required to be piloted : the pilotage inwards may bo 
levied, &c. upon the master or other person in charge, consignee, or agent, in the same manner as in the 
case of ships having British registers , if such pilotage inwards be not paid within fourteen days from the 
day of the ship’s reporting inwards_§§ 44. 46. 

The pilotage outward upon foreign vessels is to be calculated according to the scale or amount of ton¬ 
nage upon which such ships or vessels arc rated in the port of London for payment of light and other 
dues, or according to the draught of water thereof, as the Trinity House may think most proper. — § 49. 

In order to prevent controversies with respect to the draught of water of ships not Having British 
registers, the Trinity House is empowered to appoint an officer to measure the draught of water of ships 
with respect to which there Is any controversy, such officer receiving 1/. Is. for his trouble if the ship be 
below the entrance to the London Docks, and 10s. Grf. if above such entrance, from the party against 
whom he may decide. If arriving inwards, application for such officer must be made within 12 hours 
after the ship has come to her moorings, and before she begin to unlade ; and before quitting her moor¬ 
ings, if clearing outwards. — § 50. 

The Trinity House are empowered to take measures for the relief of foreign vessels coming to the 
port of London with fish, corn, and other provisions on board, either from the whole or a part of the 
charges on account of pilotage that would fall upon them under this act. — 6 51. 

No foreign vessel shall be cleared outwards until a certificate, signed by the person appointed for that 
purpose by the Trinity House, that the pilotage has been paid, has been produced ; the corporation pay 
the pilot employed, on proof that he has duly performed his service, the'pilotage, after deducting tho 
G d. duty— $ 47. 

The consignees or agents of any ship or vessel are authorised and empowered to retain in their hands 
respectively, out of any monies w hich they may have received orshall thereafter receive for or on account 
of such ship or vessel, or the owner or owners thereof, so much as shall be sufficient to pay and discharge 
such pilotage, and any expenses attending the same— t 45. 

Responsibility , 8{c. of Masteis _The act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 129. has the following clauses. «. 

Vessels coming past Dungcncss , not having a Pilot already on board , to take the first qualified Pilot 
who ojfns —Every master or other person in command of any vessel comingfrom the westward and bound 
to any place in the rivers Thames and Medwny^Fnless she has a duly qualified pilot on board or is 
exempted from compulsory pilotage), shall, on the arrival of such vessel off Dungeness, and thenceforth 
until she has passed the south buoy of the Brake, or a lino to be drawn from Sandown Castle to tho 
said buoy, or until a duly qualified pilot has come on board, display and keep dying the usual signal for 
a pilot; and if any pilot duly qualified for the passage to be made by such vessel is within hail, or * is 
approaching and within $ mile, and lias the proper distinguishing flag flying in his boat, such master or 
other person as aforesaid shall, by heaving-to in proper time or shortening sail, or by any practicable 
means consistent with the safety of his vessel, facilitate such pilot getting on board, and shall give the 
charge of piloting his vessel to such pilot; or if there are two or more of such pilots offering at the sumo 
time, to such one of them nS may according to the regulations for the time being in force be entitled or 
required to take such charge ; and if any such muster or other personas aforesaid falls to display or 
keep flying the usual signal for a pilot in manner heroin-before required, or to. facilitate any such duly 
qualified pilot as aforesaid getting on board, or to give the charge of piloting his vessel to such pilot, ho 
shall forfeit double the sum which might have been demanded for the pilotage of his vessel, such sum 
to be paid to the Trinity House, and to be recoverable in the same manner in which forfeitures are 
recoverable under the 6 Geo. 4. c. 125. — § 7. 

No owner or master of any ship or vessel shall be answerable for any loss or damage which shall 
happen to any person or persons whatsoever, from or by reason or means of no licensed pilot or of no duly 
qualified pilot being on board thereof, unless it *hall be proved that the want of such licensed orof 
such duly qualified pilot respectively shall have arisen from any refusal to take such licensed or qualified 
pilot on board, or from the wilful neglect of the master of such ship or vessel in not heaving to, or using 
all practicable means, consistent with her safety, for the purpose of taking on board thereof any pilot 
who shall be ready, and offer to take charge of the same. —6 Goo. 4. c. 125. §53. 

Nothing in this act shall extend, or be construed to extend, to make the owner of any ship or vessel 
liable in any such case, for any loss or damage beyond the value of such ship or vessel and her ap¬ 
purtenances, and the freight due, or to grow due, for and during the voyage wherein such Joss or 
damage may happen to arise. — § 54. 

No owner or master of any ship or vessel shall be answerable for any loss or damage which shall happen 
to any person or persons whomsoever, from or by reason or means ol any neglect, default, incompetenccy, 
or incapacity of any licensed pilot, acting in the charge of uny such ship or vessel, under or in pursu¬ 
ance of any of the provisions of this act, where and so long as such pilot shall be duly qualified to have, 
the charge of such ship or vessel, or w here and so long as no duly qualified pilot shall have offered to 
take charge thereof. — § 5ft. 

* Nothing In this act shall be construed to extend to deprive any person or persons of any remedy or 
remedies upon any contract of insurance, or of any other remedy whatsoever, which he or they might 
have had if this act had not been passed, by reason or on account of the neglect, default, incompetcncy, 
or incapacity of any pilot duly acting in the charge of any ship or vessel, under or in pursuance of any 
of the provisions of this act, or by reason or on account of no pilot or of no duly qualified pilot being 
on board of any such ship or vessel, unless it shall be proved that the want of a pilot arises from a 
refusal on the part of the master to take such pilot on board, or to heave to for him. — § 56. 

The rules and ordinances laid down by the Trinity Corporation, and sanctioned by 
Lord Tenterden, for the government of pilots, are given in the former editions of this 
work. The new rules, &c. are, as already seen, to be sanctioned by H. Majesty in 
Council. * * 

*** The following Tables of the charges on account of pilotage, &c., are the most complete that have 
hitherto been published. They have all been derived from official sources, so that their accuracy may 
be depended upon. - 



CHARGES ON ACCOUNT OF PILOTAGE. 


1000 


PILOTS AND PILOTAGE. 
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Tor Patting a Pilot on board, 
ana for Pilotage of Ship* and 
Vessels to the Anchorage In 
the Downs. 


600 Tons, and 
Upwards. 


stone s the church bearing N. 
N. W. I>y compass - -I 
From otT Folkestone to the South 
Foreland, the lights in one 
From oft - the South Foreland to 
the Downs 


1 10 
1 


3 10 
3 10 
10 


£ 9. d. 
4 0 0 


6 5 0 
4 4 0 


tor a boat of a claw canning an anchor of above 
4 cwt. with a corresponding tow-lfne - 
Do. do. 3 cwt. • - 

Do. do. under 3 cwt. * • - - 

And for each man's service in those boats, 8s. per tide. 


£ s. d. 1 Per trip f< 

3 3 0 1 from Ora 

1 1 0 f in proporl 

0 15 0 J distance. 


for the whole distance 
ravesend to London; and 
proportion for an; part of that 


Account of the Rates charged for the Pilotage of Vessels, and of the other Charges 
affecting them in tub undermentioned. Ports. 

JUillart — All ships or vessels ftimished with ballast l>y the 
Aberdeen harbour commissioners pay — 

Vessels belonging to Aberdeen, 9d. per ton. 

All other vessels. Is. per ton. 

Vessels launched at the port of Aberdeen to pay half dues on 
first voyage, If sailing In ballast, but if landing goods, to pay 
full dues. , . , 

Vessels entering the harbour for safety, or wlndbound,and 
not breaking bulk, to pay half dues, but if they break bulk, or 
take in goods (stores for their own use excepted!, to pay full 

Foreign vessels to pay one-half more duel than British 

vessels. 

One arrival and one sailing to constitute a voyage 
Vessels remaining in the harbour after 3 calendar months 
(and 14 days allowed for loading and discharging) to pay Id. 
per register ton per calendar month, and for each port of a 
month, in advance. 

It shall be in the option of the trustee* to charge either 1 the 
dues on the voyage, inwards or outwards, at the rates specified 
in the foregoing ‘fable, according to the distance; ana if tire 
charge be made on the voyage outwards, there shall bede- 
ductedTrom it the amount of dues that may have been pre¬ 
viously paid on the voyage inwards ; but if such vessels tail in 
ballast, they shall be charged with duet on the inward voyage 


A nKRDBKN. Tonnage Duty. 

Class I. — For all vessels to or from any place between 
Flamborough Head, on the southward, and Cape 
Wrath, on the north, excepting vessels passing 
through the Caledonian and Forth and Clyde Canals, 
hut including the Orkney and Shetland isles, per 
register ton - 

Ciu-w 3. — To or from all other porta or placet In Great 
Britain and Ireland ... 

Clast 3. — To or from all parta of Kurnpe to the north¬ 
ward of Gibraltar, including the Canaries, Western 
Islands, Madeira. Azores. Guernsey, Jersey, Alder¬ 
ney, Sark, the Faroe Isles and Iceland, also the 
whole of the Baltic and White Seas 
Class 4.—All parts on the eastern coast of North 
America, including Greenland and Davis's Straits 
fisheries, all parts within the Straits of Gibraltar and 
W. coast of Africa, as far 8. as the Tropic of Cancer 
Class 5. — The West Indies, and all parts within the 
Tropic* of Capricorn and Cancer 
Class fi. —All vessels navigating to the southward of the 
Tropic of Capricorn, and all other parts of the world 
Leading Lightt. Tidal Pier L**ht, and f lag Duet 
All vessels under 40 tons • • 

40 tons and under 


50 


80 


. 1 6 

- 3 0 


100 

100 — 130 . - - 3 0 

ISO _ 200 - - 3 6 

300 tons and upwards - - - 4 0 

T he above rat es are payable for ail vessels entering the ha rliour. 


85 

no 

130 
300 

200 — 350 

i t 30 ton s and above _jt_ 


Arbroath. 


0 10 
0 11 
0 12 
0 14 
0 15 


only. 

Exemptions for shipping, not including loading, lights, &c. 
or pilotage — 

.All open boats under the burthen of 10 tons to be exempted 
from dues. 

All ships, steamers, or vessels having made 50 voyage* In 
any 1 year, from January to December inclusive, shall pay no 
more harbour dues for any additional voyages made by them 
within the same year. 

Vessels sailing from the harbour and put back by stress of 
weather, or oilier cause, without having accomplished the 
voyage, shall not be liable in additional dues for such return*.. 

All Bnips or vessels belonging to, or exclusively employed In 
the service of H. M., the Customs, Excise, or Pott-Office, or 
of the Commissioners of the Northern Lighthouses, or of the 
Corporation of the Trinity Mouse of Deptford Strand, to be 
exempted from dues. 

British vessels, bon&Jide employed in the white fishery, to be 
exempted from the payment of harbour dues, provided they 
have no cargo on board but the fish caught, and their store* 
and fishery implement*. 


1 Harbour Dues. 


o the south of the tropic of 

On vessels navigating between the equator and the 
tropin of Capricorn - 

On vessels navigating between the tropic of Cancer 
and the equator - 

On vessel* navigating to and from any port in North 
America, and within the Straits of Gitiraltar 
On vessels navigating to and from any port in 
Norway, north of Drontheim, Azores, Madeira, 
or Teneritfe Islands ... 

On vessels navigating to and from any port between. 

Gibraltar and Dunkirk, and any port in the Baltic 
On vessels navigating to and from any port in 
Great Britain - - - 

On vessels with coals or lime from any port in 
Great Britain, excepting Scotland 
On vessels with coal* or lime from any port in 
Scotland, and all vessels engaged in the herring 
trade * 

On all steam vessels, with passengers and their 
luggage exclusively, from any port in Great 

On all steam vessels, with goods and passengers, to 
pay the same rates as sailing vessels - 
On vessels entering the harbour fur refuge, half the 
above dues are to be charged. 

AU vessels remaining in harbour, after S months, 
to pay Id. per ton per month, in advance. 

Vessels loading nr unloading goods, or ballast, to 
. pay. in name of plank-money, viz. t _ 

On vessels under 20 tons 
30 and under 50 — 

50 - 100 - . 


0 3 0 
0 0 3 


Harbour Dues. 

Rate per 
Register Ton. 

100 and under 150 tons • -1 

130 — 300 — 

200 — 330 — 

*50 — 300 — 

300 — 330 — 

330 — 400 — 

400 and upwards — - - 

£ *. d. 

0 2,6 

0 3 0 

0 3 6 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

0 6 0 

0 6 6 

Lights. 

Pilotage in and out of the 
Harbour. 

Ballast. 

lA>cal har¬ 
bour light, 
id. per ton 
on each 
vessel. 

Coasting vessels, laden or 
In ballast 3d. $ register 
ton. 

All vessels employed In 
the foreign trade, S&d. 
per register ton. 

Vessels taking refuge, 2i<L 
per register ten. 

And in addition to the 
above, on 

Vessels under 40 tons, 6 d. 
40 & un. 80 tons. Is. 

80 — 100 — Is, 6d. 

100 — 120 — 8s. 

130 — 150 — 2s. Cd. 

150 — 180 — 3s. 

180 and upwards, 4s. 

The charge for 
ballast varies 
from 7d. to Is. 
VI ton, the par¬ 
ties purchasing 
where it «am be 
had cheapest, 
and not under 
the management 
ot any party. 

I under the act 2 Viet. c. 16., by the Harbour Commit- 
1 aloners. 


Ark. Tonnage Duee. 

Vessels under 80 tons register 

— 30 and under 40 tons ~ 

— 10 — SO 


fig* Due e. £ t. d. 

r _ . * per ton - 0 0 Sfc Vessels 80 tons and upwards * 

register . — *95®. Foreign vessels, not privileged 

— • — • 0 0 311 Vessels in ballast, 3d. per regtstei 
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PILOTAGE AND OTHER 


1 Anchor apt Duet, 

VcaatU under 20 tons register 

— so to 40 — 

— 40 to 60 — 

_ CO to SO — 

— SO and under 100 tons 

_ joo — 150 — 

_ 150 — 200 — 


Vessels 200 and upwards • .070 

Pilotage, ljd. per register ton. 

Plankage: — Vessels under 100 tons, 1«; vessels 100 tons anw 
upwards, 2». 

No charge for'ballast, except carting, about 4d. 

No charge for local lights. 


passengers, coining from sea into Gar¬ 
moyle, or to the quay, and going from 
the quay toG&tmovle, or to the sea: 

15 tons and under 20. tons 
20 


40 — 
50 _ 


— 60 . 


80 — 

90 — 

100 — 

no — 

120 — 

130 — 

140 — 


200 

225 

250 


5.50 — 

,175 — 

400 and upwards 


80 — 
90 — 
100 — 
no — 
120 — 
150 — 
140 — 
1.50 — 
160 - 
175 - 
200 — 
225 — 
250 - 
275 — 
500 _ 
325 — 
350 - 
375 — 
400 — 


Vessels not having 
British Registers, 
arriving from or 
|Sailing on a Foreign 


Voyage. 


I. d. 


4 12 0 
4 16 0 
6 (I 0 


Vessels with British 
Registers arriving 
from or Sailing on 
a Foreign Voyage. 


0 12 O 
0 15 0 
O 18 0 


1 13 O 
1 16 0 
1 19 « 


2 11 0 

2 17 O 
3,0 O 

3 3 0 

3 1 n o 


4 10 0 


Vessels not. 
Steamers trading to 
or from a Port in 
the United King¬ 
dom. 


A t. d. 


0 5 0 
0 8 0 
0 10 0 
0 12 0 
0 14 0 

0 16 0 
0 18 0 
1 0 0 
1 2 0 


O 10 0 


0 11 


0 


0 12 
0 13 0 
0 15 0 
0 17 0 

0 19 0 

1 1 0 
13 0 


1 10 6 
I 13 0 
1 15 6 

1 18 0 


2 5 6 


IHlotage. £ 

Outside the Black Head, or outside the buoy of tho 
Brigs, to the Whitehouse Roads : 

Vessels of 200 tons and upwards - - 2 

— above 100 and under 200 tons - 1 1 

— not exceeding 100 tons - - 1 

Outside the Grey Point, or outside Kllnot Point, to 

the Whitehouse Roads : 

Vessels of 200 tons and upwards - - 1 

— above 1011 and under 200 tons >01 

— not exceeding 100 tons - -01 

These charges are lor out-pilots, stationed hy tho 

corporation at Groomsport, Donaghadee, Curriekfer- 
gus, and island Magee, for tho accommodation or 
strangers to the port, but It Is optional with the 
masters of vessels to employ them or not. 

4/ooring Ituoyi. 

At Garmoyle, vessels under 200 tons, per week -01 
At Garmoyle, vessels 260 and not exc. oiling 300 
tons, per’week - - - - l 

At Garmoyle, vessels 300 tons and upwards, week 0 1 
A t the quays, per ton - - • M 

In the old channel, per ton • • - 0 

Sand Ballast. 

For every ton delivered at any place between the 
Bait wick. 


£ *. d. 

Pool of Garmoyle and Belfast Bridge . - 0 l 4 

For every ton delivered m the Pool of Garmoyle, or 
below It towards tho sea - - - 0 2 0 

foreign vessels to be charged one-thiuI part more. 

For every ton delivered to any vessel at tho ballast 
wharf - - - . -016 

Stone Ballaet. 

Common stone ballast, per ton - - 0 2 6 

Small sea stone for cotton vessels, per ton - 0 3 0 

An extra charge of Gti. per ton if sent from tho quays 
to Garmoyle. 

Quayage at the Corporation Quays. 

On vessel* from foreign ports, per ton - 0 0 5 

On v, ssels coast ways, per ton . - 0 0 3 

On all vessels loading outwards, per ton - .003 

On lighters loidlng oi discharging, each - 0 7 C 

Vessel* disci larging from one to the other pay half quayage. 
■Vessels are charged half quayage when loaded to the beams 
only ; If above the beams, whole quayage. 

-Steamers to pay per special agreement. 

Local lights or beacons. No charge. 

Note. — Foreign vessel* belonging to countries Saving ire itios 
of reciprocity with Ore it Britain are charged with the like 
rates as are paid by British \ ousels to this corporation. 



Vessels taking 
Refuge in the 
llarbour only. 


Vessel* in the 
Coasting 
Trade. 

Vessels In the 
Foreign , 

Tr.de. ! 

Description of Dues and Charges. 

livering Car¬ 
goes In Whole 
or in Fart. 

Delisering Cargoes in i 
Whole or in Fart. | 


l'or Ton on 
departing. 


Fer Ton on 
Arrival. 

Fer Ton on 
Departure. 

Harbour Dues. Every vessel trading between Berwick and any 
place between Sunderland, including that port and Flfeness - 
Ditto between the Humber and Alierileen ... 
Ditto between the North Foreland and Shetland 

Ditto anv other place in Great Britain,<>r any place in Ireland 


| 

u. 

I'.cf. 

2rf. 

Till. 


Ditto any place on the coast of Europe between Dunkirk and 
the North Cane- 

Ditto any place In the Baltic.Sea, or on the coast of Europe be¬ 
tween Dunkirk and the Strait* of Gibraltar. 





- 


- 

3irf. 

Ditto anv place in the White Sea, or in the Mediterranean Sea, 
the West Indira, America, Greenland, or any other foreign 
port or place not before mentioned. 

For every v easel coming into the harbour for shelter, laden and 
not breaking bulk. 

Ditto, in -ballast and departing In ballast - 

id. 

K 



4 Jrf. 


Foreign vessels pay double the above rates ami duties. 


For every ship or vessel coming into the harbour, over and 
aliove rate* and duties. 

Local lights and beacons .... 

Pilotage.. In summer s vir. from April 1. to October t. 

In winter ; vlr. from October 1. to April 1. - 
For each tide's work within tire harbour 


Foreign 
Vessels. 
Is. 11,1. 
2s. Sri. 


| per foot draught o 


These rates are payable on bringing a vessel Into the harbour, and over again on taking her out. 


Anchorage: Every vessel anchoring within the manor oF Tweed- 
mouth anil Spittal. 

. Ballast. Inward*, whether landed or shifted Into another vessel 
| Outward*, whether taken out of any other vessel or from lhc 
1 quav or shore. 


id. per ship. 
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" Harbour Rates 

Pilot Rates. 

Ballast. 

Local 
Lights and 
Beacons. 

Upon Vessels dellvciin 

6 d. per ton. 

9 d. per ton foreign ves- 

Wheat, 1 d. per quarter; 

grain, (rf. per quarter. 
Goods, id. per ton. 
Coals, id. per chaldron. 

g Cargoes ip Co 

1 *. per foot. 

1*. lid. per foot. 

it. per foot. 

St. per foot. 
Foreign vessels, 
double. 

isting and 

Nil. 

Foreign. 

NIL 


HRiruwATBR. 

Harbour Dues. On all vessels, whether British or Foreign, 
entering the River Parrot (under act 34 Geo. 3. c. 105). Id. 
per ton and I*. per vessel. 

Pilotage. On all vessels whether British or Foreign, various 
rates, according to distance anti tonnage, from 'it. fid. to 5/. 
per vessel, authorized by bye-laws, Sic. made by Corporation 
of Bridgwater in 1838. 

Ballast Hues. Nil. 

Bristol. 

Dock Kates and Dues on SmrptNo rntbrino the Fort 
or Bmsior., tiiosu i.having the sank bkino runs or au. 
Port Charges. 

Dock Duct. 

For every vessel trading from Africa. Honduras, £ s. d. 
Surinam, and other ports in South Atnerioi, the 
U. States of America, the East and West Indies, 
all the ports within the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
Southern Whale Fishery, the British Colonies, 

Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Spain, without the 
Straits, and Sweden, per ton - - - 0 I 0 

For every vessel trading from Flanders, France, 
without the Straits, Germany, Guernsey, Holland, 

Jersey, Norway, Poland, and Zealand, per ton - 0 0 6 

For every vessel trading from Ireland, the Isle of 
Man, Scotland, or as a coaster, not including ves- 
sets from Cardiff, Newport, and other port* to the 
eastward ot the Holms, per ton - - -004 

I'or every vessel from Cardilf, Newport, or any other 
port to the eastward of the Holms (not being 
vessels one third part of the lading of which shall 
consist of coni, scroll’, iron, tin, tin plates, grain, 
copper, bricks, stone, coal, tar, slate, bark, timber, 
or wood) as follows : — 

If such vessel shall be under 40 tons burthen, for 
each voyage - . . - - -076 

If such vessel shall be 40 tons burthen, and under 
75 tons, for each voyage - 0 12 6 

If such vessel be 75 tons burthen, and under 100 
inns, for each voyage - - . - 0 16 0 

If such vessels shall be 100 tons burthen or upwards, 
for each voyage - - . - - 1 1 0 

For every vessel from Cardiff, Newport, or any 
other port to the eastward of the Holms, one third 
part of the lading of which shall consist of coal, 
scroff, iron, tin, tin plates, grain, copper, bricks, 
stone, coal, tar, slate, bark, timber, or wood, as 
follows: — 

If such vessel shall not exceed 75 tons burthen, 
for each voyage - - - - - 0 5 0 

If such vessel shall exceed 75 tons burthen, for 
each voyage - - - - - . 0 " 6 

N. B. — There nro no dock rates or other port rhargeg pay¬ 
able on vessels leaving the port of Bristol. And a vessel having 
once pHid the dock dues on entering the port may remain for 
nn indefinite period in the floating harbour without any further 
el targe. 

Anchorage and Moorage chargeable only on Veitelt coming from 
Portt to the westward of the Holtns. 


All matting vettels, from ports to the westward 
of the Holms, not exceeding 40 tons burthen, 
each voyage - - - . - 0 9 

Ditto, at and above 40 tons, ditto • - - 1 6 

Anchorage Moorage 
each. per ton. 

e. d. i. d. 

All other vessels, not being coasters, 

— under 30 tons - - 2 6 0 0.1 

— above 30 and under 100 tons 5 0 0 U 

— above 100 tons - - 5 0 0 1 

Mayor't Duet payable only by Vettels coming from Placet west- 

ward yf the Holms to the Port qf Bristol, and payable by tuch 
Vetteh not more than Three Timet within the Space of Twelve 
Calendar MorUht. 

tR v W a £ e - 

60 tons and under 100 tons, each vessel - ..*50 

100 — 150 — - . 10 o 

150 — 200 — . _ it 7, 

800 — 250 — - 50 n 

250 and upwards - . . . • 40 0 

Qua ,| Warden's Feet. t. d. 

Vessels above 60 tons • - . • 5 o 

— under — - . - 2 6 

Boat traw, or barge . - - >04 

Whether from eastward or westward of Holms. 

The dock* and quays in Bristol are not enclosed. The ware¬ 
houses, whether bonded or otherwise, are all private property; 
they are for the most part close to the quays, and are all easy 


Regulation and Rates at Pilots. 

All vessels navigating up, down, or upon the British Char 
nel, to the E. of Lundy Island, except coasting vessels art" 
Irish traders, shall bo piloted, and navigated by pilots, duly 
authorised and licensed tiy the mayor, the burgesses, and com- 
monalty of the city of Bristol; and the master, owner, or 
owners of every vessel which shall be navigated In the limits 
aforesaid, without a licensed pilot, shall forfeit double the sum 
that would have been demandahle, for the pilotage of such 
vessel, together with &l. for every 50 tons burthen of such 
vessel. 

It shall be lawful for any licensed pilot t6 supersede any 
person not licensed as a pilot, In the charge of any vessel within 
the limits aforesaid; and every master who shall continue 
any person not licensed, after any licensed pilot has oifered to 
take charge of such vessel; and every person assuming, or con¬ 
tinuing in, the charge of any such vessel, without being duly 
licensed, after any other licensed pilot has oifered to take 
charge thereof, shall, respectively, forfeit for every such of¬ 
fence, a sum not exceeding 10/. 

For rates of pilotage from Lundy Island to Klngroad, See., 
see art. Bristol, p. 527. 

For each man employed on board, or fbr hauling or towing 
any vessel, and mooring or unmooring, from Bathurst or Cum¬ 
berland Basin, to Hungroad Pill, ana Broad Pill, and from 
either of those places to Cumberland or Bathurst Basin, the 
pilot shall receive and be entitled to 3 1. 9 d. per man; or from 
Jiaihurst or Cumberland Basin to Klngroad and Portslieud, 
or either of them, or from either of those places to Cumlier- 
land or Bathurst Basin, he shall receive 3#. i)d. per man, and 
no more. When the pilot remains on board a vessel, he shall 
be entitled to 5t. per day, and the man to St. per day. 

And the pilot shall be entitled to and shall receive for each 
tow-boat and yawl employed In towing or assisting, mooring 
and unmooring any vessel Bora Portshead, Kingioad, Hung* 
road, nr Broad Pill, into Cumberland or Bathurst Basin, and 
out of Cumberland or Bathurst Basin to Portshead, Klngroad, 
Hungroad, or Broad 1MII, the sums following, viz_for a tow¬ 

boat, 0s ; for a yawl. 3*. 

And he shall receive for every boat used In towing, unmoor¬ 
ing and mooring any slop or vessel from either of the follow¬ 
ing places, to any part ot such places, viz. — Portshead, King- 
road, Pill, or Hungroad; or for unmooring, new berthing, and 
again mooring any ship or vessel m either of the said last 
mt'nUonod placets, the sums following, viz. —for every yawl. 

And every man who shall be engaged, or be discharged at 
Hungroad or Pill, without being employed to assist In moor¬ 
ing or unmooring, shall be entitled to, for his fee or wages, 
h. yd .; and the pilot shall be entitled, for the boats not em¬ 
ployed in so mooring and unmooring, for a tow-bo.it, 4s.; and 
for a yawl, 2*. 6</., and no mure. 

I'be pilot of all vessels above 300 tons shall be allowed fbr an 
assistant pilot in the river pilotage, the sum of 10*.— such an 
assistant being a licensed pilot; in default whereof, only 3*. Od. 
sball bo paid for such assistant. 

There shall be allowed for each horse used in towing any 
ship or vessel, a sum not exceeding 0*., and to the driver, it. 

£ t d . 

If under 100 tom reg. burthen • . 0 T 0 

ir ton A amI ’ a r 200 * ' *020 

it 200 and upwaids * • * 0 5 0 

And that such sums shall bo added to the pilotage note 
and paid therewith by the master and commander, merchant 
or owner ot such ship or vessel. 

In case any ship or vessel shall be in distress, either in the 
outward or homeward bound voyage, and any pilot or men 
shall run an lmin nent risk or hazard in going to the relief of 
such ship or vessel, the pilotsor men assisting shall have reason- 
anic satisfaction tor the assistance so given, according to such 
^i?tan< e, and the risk and hazard run; and in case of a 
diilerence of opinion as to the amount of such satisfaction, the 
same to bo ascertained by two of her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace, acting for the citv and county of Bristol, 
r l. 8 a/, lc ^ nse . d £ ilot . bha11 prov ed with any ship or vessel as 
far as Mlnehcad, Combe, or Lundy Island, and shall lie forced 
w , er ‘°. r V ,urn t? Kingroad or Portshead, he 
shall be allowed one third part of the channel pilotage, accord. 

lhall°hlive put back. *“ Ch Ve& * el lmve reached btfo1 ® ^ 
*nh a ,L h , “ ha * 1 > tvlihln two davs after his return from a 
r ?'£ rn to ,'^ e Haven-Master the num- 
ber of the skitt so returned from the westward, the time of her 
‘J ,e *>er return, the distance she has been, and 

marnri°f ,he .P*™™ employed in navigating her, and all 
I Iiio>i., t iart Iars of the voyage; and each pilot who 
Iha fn? «» L° "m kc suc , h J? Uin ’’ ° r make a false return, 
ing40s 0aC ” °" enct ’ ‘ orfe it *nd paj any sum not exceed- 

Addenda to Pilotage.-.From Lundy Island to Swansea. 

An uniiorm charge of 4/. 4*. 


From Lundy Island to Drldgwaier. 


£ t. d. 
• 2 13 0 

- 3 10 0 

- 4 7 6 

- 5 5 0 


If such vessel be under 100 tons reg. - 
If Bill tons and under 200 - . 

If 200 — 300 - 

If 300 and upwards 

From Lundy Island to Cardiff". 

The same rates as to Bridgwater. 

From Lundy Island to Newport. 

The same rates as to Klngroad. 

Cowbs. 

Description qf Duet and Charges collected. 

Anchorage and groundage for all boats, vessels, and barges 
liable to registry or licence, not registered at this port and 
anchor within this harbour, for each ves&et under 
50 tons 1*. 4 d. ; above 50 tons and not exceeding 100 tons 
brf. t above 100 tons, 5#e; payable to harbour-master or 
the port of Cowes, 
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On all vessel* anchoring In Cowes Roads j vlr. the sum of 
4s. 6<f. per vessel, on alt foreign vessels; and the mm of 1 1 on 
|kU British vessels; payable to the gunner of Cowes castle. 

Ball net. — There are no regular charges for imllast within 
this port, eadh captain of a vessel employing whom he may 
choose, and paying such price as they may agree for. 


Tonnage: — £ »• d. 

On every vessel reporting at custom-house, except 
coasters and colliers ... per ton 0 0 3 

Collier* ' - - - — 0 0 2 

Vessels from any port in Ireland - • — 0 0 \ 

Ballast: — 

Other than limestone - * .—010 

Limestone - - - - — 016 

For every ton of ballast taken from any vessel, if by 
lighter - - - - — 0 0 1 

Otherwise - - - * — 004 

Anchorage:—On vessels calling for orders or refuge 0 0 1 

Pilotage. — During summer months, British vessels outside 
the limits of Cork Harbour, by special agreement. 

CoLcnasTsa. 


From the outward Limits of Cork Harbour Into Cove, Passage, 
_ and Cork; per vessel. _ 

I I Cove. I Passage. I Cork, j 


British vessels 

Under 80 tons - 
80 to 120 — - 

120 to 160 — . 

16(1 to 220 — - 

220 to .TOO — . 

300 to 400 — - 
400 and upwards, ditto . 
Coasters and colliers 
Under 80 tons 
80 to 120- . 

120 and upwards, ditto 


£ *. d. I £ *. d. £ *■ d. 

0600800 12 0 
0 8 0 0 10 0 0 16 0 

0 10 0 0 15 0 1 0 0 

0 12 0 0 17 0 1 * 0 

1 0 0 1 10 0 — 

1 10 0 2 0 0 — 

1 15 0 8 5 0 — 

06007 00 10 0 

0600800 12 0 
0 8 00 10 00 15 0 


Harbour Commissioners,establish 


y local act 1 Geo. 4. c. 62. 


Channel Dues on all Vessels, whether 
In the Coasting or Foreign Trade. 

Pilotage Charges. 

Ballast Charges. 

. 

Observations. 

Vessels belonging to the port, under 50 
tons, charged Id. per ton; above 60 
tons, 2d. per ton. 

Vessels not lielonging to theport,under 
50 tons, 3Jd. per ton j above 50 tons, 
5Jd. per ton. 

Vessels with coal, culm, and cinders, 
fid. per ton on the quantity delivered, 
by the act 51 Geo. 3., Sept. 1811. 

Is. fid. per foot from East 
Ness to Pyeflect, and Is. 
per fiwt fYoin Pyeflect 
Into the harlwur, col¬ 
lected under the Autho¬ 
rity of the Trinity Board. 

From Is. to Is. 3d. peT ton, 
according to the descrip¬ 
tion of ballast required; 
collected by consent, 
being private property. 

The charge on vessels 
taking rt-fuge in the har- 
liour is Is. per vessel for 
anchorage, and collected 
by prescriptive right. 


Due* and Charge* levied bv Corporation rtf D 
Lease from Duchy r\j' Cornwall . 
On vessels going upon the ground 
On vessels anchoring ... 
By prescription: 

On vessels graving their bottoms 
On vessels going alongside the quays 
By consent: 

On vessels passing the Castle 


ration rtf Dartmouth under 


Due* and Chargee levied la/ Corporation rtf Dartmouth under Wnfm- L., Miri| 

Lease from Duchy rtf Cornwall. * *. d. AVS-malteAfeef lyy?r 

On all vessels taking in ballast, jicr ton - 0 0 24 Coasting Vessel*, when n 

Duet and Charge* levied under Act 6 Geo. 4. c. 125. Dover harbour duty, per ai 

Pilotage. - All ships, If boarded without the run of the only during the year, 3d. per I 

Ncwstone East or the Illackstone West, are to pay as follows, ,, harbour duty, p 

" *. d. Geo. 3. (1815), payable fl"™ ™ 


Harbour-master** fee, by prescription, 3s. per vessel. 

British Vessel*. 

Dover harbour duty, i»er art 9 Geo. 4. e.3l., 3 d. per ton. 
Ramsgate harbour duty, |wr acts 32 Geo. 3. c. 74., and 6'i 
Geo. 3. (18161, payable in respect of vessels which have passed 
that port on their voyage, via. if 20 tons and not exceeding 300 
tons, 2d. per ton. 

Ditto, exceeding 300 ions, \d. per ton. 

Light Due*, pay able for such Light* a* ha tv l>een patted on the 
Voyage. 

Water-hallilF’s fee, by prescription, fid. per vessel. 
Harbour-master’s fee, by prescription, Is. |»c*r vessel. 

Coasting Vctieli, when not laden with Coal* or Stone. 
Dover harbour duty, per act 9 Geo. 4. c. 31., payable once 


Drawing 10 feet water and under, per foot - 0 2 6 Coasting Vessels, tv) 

Z {J.olJfcS - - : 0 3 6 Dover harbour duty on c 

= ififeeialdupwartU = -* l 0 t 0 Kamsgam harbour duty 

All ships. If I warded within that line, are to pay J part less. ,, . 

All ships 1 warded within the < lastle are to pay only \ pilotage. Light Duet, payable for n 
In carrying ships out of the harlwur, the pilotage is to be in 
all cases J less than the Inward pilotage. YVater-ballifF’s fee. by p 

Ilarliour-iriaster’s fee, b; 

Dovan. Vessels taking refuge in 

Charge* on Vestel* when delivering Cargoes in whole or in part. above-mentioned charges, 
Foreign Vend*. I)oT « r harbour duty when 

Dover harbour duty, per act 0 Geo. 4. c. 31., 3d. peT ton. Charge* for Piloti 

Ramsgate harbour duty, jwr acts 32 Geo. 3. c. 7 1-, and 55 Per f o0 t draught of wati 
Geo. 3. (1815), payable in lespect of vessels which have passed Ditto 

that port on their voyages, vir. vessels privileged as British, if Vessels are not compelli 
20 tons, and not exceeding 300 tons, 2d. j»er ton. Charge for ballast, per < 

Ditto, exceeding 300 tons, 4d. per ton. Assistants of Dover harboi 

On vessels not privileged as British, if 20 tons and not ex- jv. _ Vessels belong! 
reeding 300 tons, 4d. per ton. bail id’s and haTbour.mas 

Ditto, exceeding 300 tons. Id. per ton. Following ports are exeir 

.... , . . wator-bailiff’* and harh 

Light Due*, payable fbr *ueh Light* a* have been patted on the TOOUl h, Ramsgate, Sara 

Voyage. Regis, Ltme Regis, and 

Barque money, to fund for cast-away seamen, by prescrip- Dover, Weymouth, Me 
tlon, Is. per vessel. Yarmouth, and Aiundel, 

Writer-bailiff’s fee, by prescription, 1*. per vessel. dues. 


Coasting Ve*stle, when laden with Coal* or Stotie. 

Dover harbour duty on coals, l id. per chaldron. 

Ditto on stone, ljrf. per ton. 

Ramsgate harbour duty on co ils, Id. per chaldron. 

Ditto on stone. Id. |>er ton. 

Light Due*, payuhle for such Lights a* have been passed on the 
Voyage. 

YVater-ballifF’s fee, by prescription, 6d. per vessel. 

Harbour-master’s fee, by prescription, Is. per vessel. 

Vessels taking refuge in the hartwur only are liable to the 
above-mentioned charges, except light dues, and except ulso 
Dover harbour duty when in ballast. 

Charge* for Pilotage, per Act 6 Geo. 4. c. 125. 

Fer foot draught of water, in, 5*. 

Ditto out, he. 

Vessels are not compelled to employ pilots. 

Charge for ballast, per charter under the Lord Warden anil 
Assistants of Dover harbour, Is. 3d, per ton. 

JV. U. — Vessels belonging to Dover nro exempt from water- 
bailiffs and haTbour-master’s fees. Vessels belonging to the 
following ports are exempt from Dover harlwur dues, and 
water-bailiff’s and harbour master's fees; vi/. Great Yar¬ 
mouth, Ramsgate, Sandwich, Weymouth, and Molromlie 
Regis, Lyme Regis, and Arundel. And vessels lielonging to 
Dover, Weymouth, Melcombe Regis, Lyme Regis, Great 
Yarmouth, and Aiundel, are exempt from Ramsgate Harbour 
dues. 


Nature of the Dues 
and Charges. 

Date. 

CUy dues - 

Corporation cannot 
trace the date, but 
very old. 

Harbour does t 


Dunleary, now celled 
Klngstosyn. 



Anchorage - 

Shlppage .... 

On every vessel, if under 40 tons register 
Anchorage - 

On vessels with coals 

Anchorage - - • . 

Shlppage .... 

Lord Mayor - . ID . 3 } d .\ 

Water bailiffs - - 6*. 6|d. J 

With coals under 40 tons; anchorage 
In addition to the above chnrges, on each 
vessel, once In every year, for chapter and 
guild - - - 

On all vessels with foreign cargo, whether 
delivering in whole or in part 
Invoice or report Inwards 
On burthen or tonnage ... 
Ditto on vessels not privileged 

Anchorage, Ac. ... 

Invoice or report outwards . . 
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Dues and 
Charges. 

Particulars and Kates of the several Dues 
and Charges. 

Tonnage Duty. 

Ballast ppt on 
Board. 

Quay Walls. 

Tonnage - 

Ballast 

Quay walls 

Foreign vessels not privileged under treaties of 
reciprocity. 

Foreign vessels privileged under treaties ot re¬ 
ciprocity. „ . . - 

British vessel* from Foreign ports, or trom 
Colonies of Great Britain. 

Colliers, British and Irish coasting vessels 

All vessels in distress, or seeking rctuge, or 
calling for orders. 

1*. 4id. per ton 
measurement. 

Kid. - ditto 

8irf. per ton re¬ 
gister. 

Aid- - ditto 
Exempt. 

2*. 64d. per ton of 
21 owl. 

1*. 9i d. • ditto - 

- ditto 

- ditto • * 

IJ d. per ton mea¬ 
surement. 

- ditto. 

IJ d. per ion re¬ 
gister, 
la. ditto. 

Nature of the 
Dues and 
Charges. 

Particular* and Rate* of the several 
Dues and Charges. 

From outside 
Batiks over 
Bar. 

From inside 
Banks over 
Bar. 

From the 
Bay over Bar. 

From Pool beg 
to Basin, 
Docks, 
or Quays. 

Outwards. 

Pilotage 

' 

i 

Foreign vessels not privileged. - 
Foreign vessels privileged * - 

British vessels from Foreign ports 
.Colliers and coasters - - 

Vessels in distress, seeking refuge, or 
calling for orders, exempt from dues. 

As. 6 \d. per 
foot. 

2*. 9^J. per 
foot. 

- ditto 

1*. per 

foot. 

3*. 8 \d. per 
foot. 

1*. lOJrf. per 
foot. 

- ditto 

1 Id. per foot. 

2s. 9\d. per 
foot. 

1*. 4 per 

foot. 

- ditto 
lid. per foot. 

I*. 4 \d. per 

foot. 

1 Id. per foot. 

- ditto 

54 d. per foot. 

1 

1 1*. 10’d. 
f per loot. 


Dunn aik. Tonnage Duty. - Sailing vessels, 6d. per ton 
registered tonnage. 

‘ ----- n Vessels, l \d- per t 


Dalla.it. — British vi 


■glsltTPll tOIITl.lgO. 


n quantity delivered 


n quantity dt- 

Vessels tufting UejYtge.— Blitish and Foreign, under 60 t 


ireign vessels, J more on 
(liking ltefiigr .— B 1 
registry, lit. per vessel. 


^Hri^^sh anii'Foreigni 50 and under 100 tons registry 10*. 
r 7t» W Uwh tmd Foreign, above 100 tons registry 20*. per vessel. 
PiMage. ____ 


Registered Tonnage. 


Vessels 

not 

having 
Butish 
Registers, 
ai riving 
from or 
sailing or 
, Foreign 
Voyage. 


o0 and tinder 40 


140 — 


.100 — 


British L, 

Ui-Klsters'niSmi" 

arriving 


froit 
sailing 
a Foreign 
Voyage, 


l 10 
1 13 ... 
1 16 0 
1 19 0 


2 11 
2 14 
2 17 


1 11 
1 13 
1 16 


2 11 
2 14 

a 16 


0 10 
0 12 
0 13 
0 1.5 
0 16 
0 18 
0 10 


1 10 0 
1 11 6 
1 13-0 
lit (> 
1 16 0 
I 17 « 
1 10 0 


N. n. — Steam vessels do not at present come within 14 mile 
of the quays. No distinction between coasting and foreign 
trade as to tonnage duty. 

Dundee. — Tannage Rales and Dudes. Per Register Ton. 

For all vessels navigating to the southward of the 

tropic, of Capricorn - - - 0 1 G 

Between the equator and the tropic of Capricorn - 0 1 3 

Betw< en the tioplc of Cancer and the equator - 0 1 0 

To and from any port In North America, Green¬ 
land, Davis’ Straits fisheries, and all within the 
Straits of Gibraltar - - - 0 0 8 

To and from any port In Europe to the north of 
Rronthelm, in Norway, and to or from the 
Azores, Madeira, or Tenerjtte Islands, and the 
w«s>t coast of Africa, lietween the tropic of Cancer 
and the Straits of Gibraltar - - 0 0 7 

To and from any port on the coast of Europe, i>e- 
tvreen Gibraltar and Rronthelm, in Norway, 
including both these ports, and all ports In the 
Baltic - - - - 0 0 6 

To or from any port in Great Britain or Ireland, 
including the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Al¬ 
derney, Sark, Man, the Mhetland Islands, and 
Orkneys - * - - 0 0 3 

All vessels loaded with coals, lime, or manure only, 
from any port in Great Britain, Ac., excepting 
Scotland - - - - 0 0 2 

All vessels loaded with coals,lime, ox manure only, 

from any port m Scotland - '.0 0 1} 

All vessels employed in the River Tay, carrying 
goods and entering the precincts of the port or 
harbour of Dundee - - . 0 0 1J 

All steam vessels from any port in Great Britain or 
Ireland, including the Islands of Guernsey, Jex- 


il sba 
>nnage du 
t the rate" 


sey. Alderney, Sark, Man, the Shetland Islnnds, 
anil Orkneys, carrying passengers and their 
luggage exclusively - - - 0 0 2 

All steam vessels (.from any port In Oieat Britain) 
employed on the river T'iy, carrying passenger* 
and their luggage exclusively, and vessels trading 
from the harbour, or carrying passenger* to any 
port within the precincts - - - 0 0 1 

All steam vessels carrying goods and passengers to pay the 
same rates as sailing vessels. 

All vessels from any part of the rlveT Tay, not exceeding 30 
tons register, with stones, and having no other goods on laiftnl, 
anil delivering their cargoes in the precincts of the said harbour 
to pay 2*. each voyage in name of tonnage dues, and J*. for 
every'20 tons, or part of 20 tons, additional. 

All vessels from any part of the river Tay with sand, and 
having no other goods on board, to pay Is. for each trip In name 
ot tonnage dues. 

laii be in the option of the trustees to charge c'dhtr the 
ilues on the voyage inwards, or on the voyage outwards, 
tes snei ilied in tlie above schedule ; and if the ih.irgo 
be made on the voyage outwards, there shall lie deducted trom 
it the amount of the dues that may have been previously paid 
on the voyage inwards; hut if Mich vessels sail in ballast, they 
shall lie charged with dues on the Inward voyage only. 

All vessels launched within the harbour of Dundee, or pre¬ 
cincts thereof, to pay half lilies on the voyage outwards, If 
sailing in ballast; hut if loaded in whole or In part, or taking 
passengers, to pay full dues. 

All ves-els to be permitted to enter the harliour of Dundee 
for safety, by payment of one-half ot the tonnage dues; but If 
siu h vessels snail remain In the harbour, or any of the dock*, 
beyond the space of 21 days, or shall take goods on board 
(stores for their own use excepted), or break bulk, tliey shall 
be liable In the full tonnage dues. 

All vessels remaining in harbour to pay, after 2 months, 
1</. per icglster ton per month in advance, when they are 
lying in any of the tide-harbours, and l^d. per ton when lying 
in any of the docks. 

Each vessel, with the exception after-mentioned, entering 
the harbour and loading or unloading goods or ballast within 
the same, or performing both operations, before leaving the 
harbour, to pay, in name of plank-money (whether a plank l.e 
used nr not) as follows: — 


Vessels not exceeding 20 tons 
Vessels exceeding 20 tons and not exceeding 
— 50 

— M0 — 


£ s. d. 
- U 1 0 


150 


Ml 


0 2 6 


200 0 3 0 

250 0 3 6 

300 0 4 O 

350 0 4 G 
400 0 A 6 


200 

— 250 _ 

— 300 — 

— 350 _ 

— 4(H) tons and upward* . 

Ail vessels loaded with lime, coals, or manure only, and dis¬ 
charging their largoes within the precincts of the harbour, to 
the eastward of the Howl Yards, or to 1 lie westward of the 
Magdalen Yard, to pay one-half ot the dues in the above 
schedule. 

Vessels with fish of any kind for curing, per ton register, 
or admeasurement, 2d. 

Exemptions. 

A11 vessels leaving the harliour for the purpose of taking on 
board ballast in any part of the River l av, and returning to 
tlie said harbour, or precincts thereof, with ballast, shall not 
la* liable In shore dues for such return. 

Any vessel sailing from the port of Dundee, and put bark by 
stress of weather, or any other cause, without having accom¬ 
plished her voyage, shall not lie liable in additional dues for 
such return. 

Vessels partly loaded with coals, lime, or manure, or in bal¬ 
last, but having dunnage deals, or stow-wood on 1 ..ard, which 
have tieen used os such, and are intended to he unloaded , or 
having goods on board, which arc neither to be landtd nor re- 
shipped Into any other vessel within the harbour or precincts, 
shall t>e charged the same dues as vessels wholly loaded with 
coale, lime, ot manure. 

All cossets arriving In ballast for the purpose of being re¬ 
paired in the graving-dock, or on the patent slip, and depart¬ 
ing in ballast, shall lie exempted from tonnage dues, provided 
such vessels enter for the dock nr slip immediately on Arrival, 
and sail within I month after leaving such graving-dock ot 
patent slip ; otherwise to lie charged Id. jarr register ton per 
j month in advance, when they are lying in any of the tide- 
j harbours, and 14»/. per ton when lying in any of the doc ks. 

Vessels with cargoes, arriving for tlie express purpose of 
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being repaired in the graving-dock, or on the patent slip, shall 
not be liable In shore dues, provided they neither take goods 
on board (stores for tlieir own use excepted) nor break bulk, 
except to lighten for getting "Ho the dock, or upon llie slip. 
Mid that they shall again re load all ihe goods so landed. 

AH vessels loading or unloading goods within the precincts 
of the harbour of Dundee, to the eastward of the Rood Yards, 
and the westward ot the Magdalen Yard, shall be exempted 
from payment of plank-motiey. 

All vessels not carrying passengers arriving In the harbour in 
ballast, and departing again in ballast, shall he subject only in 
half dues; hut if such vessels, after arriving in ballast, shall 
take In cargoes, or parts of cargoes, before their departure, 
they shall be liable in full dues. 

Table qf Rates for Pilots licensed by (he Trustees of the 
Harbour qf Dundee. 

For vessels to or from foreign, boarded sit the distance of not 
more than 3 miles outward of the Fairway Buoy of Tay, 
or at any jioint between that distance and the said buoy, and 
from thence to and including the harbour of Dundee, or. 6d. 
per foot, according to the draught of water. 

For vessels to or from foreign, boarded between the Fairway 
Buoy of Tay and the buoy on the Klljow-end, marked No. 3, 
and from thence to and including the haibour of Dundee, 
'Is. C>d. per foot. 

For vessels to or from foreign, hoarded between the Elbow- 
end liuov, No. 3, and Brongbty Hustle, and from thence to and 
including the h.irbmn oi Dundee, Is. 3d. per foot. 

All coast mg vessels hoatded at the re\pe< tive distances above 
mentioned, to pay as follows, viz. vessels board, cl not more 
than 3 miles outward ot the Fairway Buoy ot Tay, to pay 
3*. per foot ; between the Fairway Hum 1 of Tay and the 
Elbow-end Buoy, No 3, 'is. per foot; and m-tween the El how - 
end Buoy and Droughty Castle, to and including the harbour, 
I*. per foot. 

All vessels, whether foreign or coasting hoarded above 
Droughty Castle, to and including the harbour, 1*. per foot. 

In the event ot vessels having to stop in Carolina IV>ads for 
want of water in the harlxntr, or otherwise, the master of the 
vessel shall have it In his option either to dispense with the 
services of the pilot, or detain him on board till the vessel can 
enter the harbour. Ju the termer case the pilot shall he en¬ 
titled to full pilotage dues; in the latter, the pilot shall he 


entitled, besides these dues, to 5s. for each day, or part of a 
day, in name of river lees. 

When pilots enter the river on board vessels bound for 
places above Dundee, the river or sea pilotage, including tile 
harbour, shall lie payable in full by such vessels when moored 
or off Carolina Roads. 

All vessels hoarded between 3 miles and 6 miles beyond the 
Buoy of Tay, to pay IDs. 6d. additional for distance-money ; 
and vessels hoarded G miles beyond said Buoy of Tay, to pay 
13s. of distance-money. 

In case of dispute^ the distance to be ascertained by the 
bearings of the dirterent headlands when the vessel was 
boarded. 


Tay Light Duties (local). 

The “ Fraternity of Masters and Seamen of Dundee, incor¬ 
porated by Royal Charter,” possess the right, by charter, to 
levy, inter alia, the following dues on ves-.cU arriving within the 
Firth of Tay, being the whole charges presently made in re¬ 
spect of said right; and those for and in name of the expense 
of erection and maintenance of 4 lighthouses owned exclusively 
by said fraternity, i of which are situated on the north side and 
51 on the south side of said Firth; and of certain buoys placed 
in the Fairway thereof: — 

(hi every British ship coming within the entrance of the 
Firth of Tav, whether with cargo on hoard or in ballast, or 
driven therewithiu by stress of weather or otherwise, at the 
rale of Is. for every 10 tons register; under 10 tons, charged 
at the same ratio. 

On every foreign ship, privileged, the same rate of dues 
w hen in either ot the above situations; but the Trinity Bouse 
makes good an equal amount to the said incorporation, in 
consequence of (he half charge being only made on futeigu ves¬ 
sels so privileged. 

On every foreign ship, unprivileged, situated as above, the 
rate of charge is is. for every 10 tons register; under 10 tons 
charged at this ratio. 

No dues are levied on British ships, nor on foreign vessels 
privileged or otherwise, leaving the Ta> on their outward voy¬ 
age, whether laden or in ballast, excepting in the case of new 
ships, built within the ports of Dundee and Forth respectively, 
which pay the above dues on Bntish shipping when leaving on 
their lirst voyage, whether foxeign or coasting. 


EXETER_ Rivfr Hxa. 


Harbour Dues. 

Canal Dues. 

Ballast. 

Pilotage. 


One halfpenny per ves¬ 
sel, provided she pro- 
ceeds above Foader- 
hatn, payable to mu¬ 
nicipal corporation 
by prescription. j 

All vessels entering and 
passing through the ca¬ 
ll il, not otherwise, If levs 
than It) tons burthen, 3*. 
e u h; if KH>, anti less 
than 110 tons, tut. p< r 
ton ; If above IK) tons. 
9d. per ton each, up ana 
down. 

4d. per ton, pay- 
able to the lord 
of the manor. 

Ruhr Tbiox. 

A 3 per annexed rate, 

established under act 
(■ Geo. 4. c. 123, hut 
amended under sum - 
tlon of tlie Trinity 
Board of bth May, 
1633. 

Vessels toasting, or in the 
lbieign trade,are liable to 
Hie same chatges, except 
pilotage. 

Vessels taking slielti r only, 
are not liable to any 
charges beyond pilotage. 

One penny per ton for 1 
: every British vessel, 
i and 2d. per ton if 
foreign, and not pri¬ 
vileged as British. 

Sixpence upon every 
vessel not belonging 
to the port. 



As per annexed rate, 
established under a..t 
(> (ico. 4.c. 123, but 
amendix) under sanc¬ 
tion of Hie Trinity 
Jioaid of 6th May, 
1633. 

Vessels coasting, or in the 
foreign trade, are liable' 
to the same charges, ex- 1 
cept pilotage. ] 

Vessels taking shelter only i 
are not liable to any I 
chtnge beyond pilotage. 


Hates of Pilotage for Vessels in and over Krmautk Par, to the 
Moorings in the I light ut Jirmoul h, an il out again over the Par. 


' Coasters. 

If above per register : 

GO tons, and not exceeding fi<> tons] 


100 — t) 3 o 


17 


130 - 


200 - 

— 2>0 — I 

— 300 - 

— 400 - 

Ships from Foreign Parts. 

If above, per register or measure- | 
mem • 

b(l tons, and not exceeding SO tons] 


100 
130 . 


2(H) 

5T>0 - 
300 — I 
400 — I o IO 

Ter foot draught of 
water. 

Foreign vessels, not privileged as British, one-fourth extra. 


Coasters. 

A11 vessels carried up from the Bight, at Exmoutli, to the 
Sands, Lt. 6d.; li.uk, is. id. extra. 

All vessels under 100 tons, <arried up to Topsham quay 
11 . 1 . ; back, 7s. extra. 

All vessels under tOO tons, can-led up to Turf, 9s. 4d.l 
back, ‘D. Hit. extra. 

All vcsm Is upw.ii ds of 1(H) tons, carried up lo Topsham. pit 
ton, 2d. ; liuL, Id extia. 1 

All vessels upwards of 10<l tons, rankd up to Tuif, per ion. 
I Id.; back, id. extra. >1)4 

Ships from Foreign parts. 

All vessels carried up from the Bight, at Exmouth, to ih« 
Sands, 4s. Sd.; back, is. Id. extia. 

All vessels midir 100 toils, tarried lip to Topsham anas 
ID.; hack. 7s. extia. H * 

All vessels under 100 tons, carried up to Turf, 9s. id : 
back, 4s. Xd. extra. 

All vessels upwards of 100 tons, carried up to Topsham ouav 
(British, per ton,) 2d. ; hack, Id. extra. 1 1 3 

All vessels upwards of 1(H) tons, carried up to Topsham quay 
(foreign, per ton,) 2}d.; back, 1 \d. extra. 

All vessels upwards of 100 tons, carried up to Turf, (British 
per ton,) Ud.: hack, \d. extra. 

AH vessels upwards of I DO tons. Carried up to Turf, (foreign, 
per ton) I ,‘d. i hack, H ‘d. extra. 

Flints to provide a boat and ctpw to assist over the bar to n 
mooring berth, for width they shall be paid, over and atiov* 
the pilotage, 2*. Gd. for cai h man or oar employed for that 
purpose. 


Fi KBTWOOP. 



On Foreign 
Vessels. 

On Vessels In the Foreign 

Trade. 

On Vesseh In the Coasting 
Trade. 

Loading or 
Unloading. 

T/oadlng or 
Unloading. 

Taking Refuge 
only. 

Loading or 
Unloading. 

Taking Refuge 
only. 

Rate per Ton. 

id. 

lid. per ann. 

Id. per Voyage. 

. pel foot, accord- 

Wit® Harbour Due* 

Wyre Lights - - - 

Wahicy Light - 
Pilotage inwards 

Ditto outwards ... 

Mate per Ton. 
3d. 

3d. 

3d. per ann. 
j From 2». Gd. to 3* 

1 4s. per foot. 

• Vessels wholly 

Rule j*r Ton. 

*3 d. 

3d. per ann. 

. per foot, according 

in ballast are exemi 

Rate per Ton . 

lArf. 

lid- 

Id. per Voyage. 

; to distance. 

it from \V* rejdglu 

Rats per Ton. 

*3d. per ann. 
3d. ditto. 

From 1«. Gd. to 3« 
ing to distance. 
2*. per foot, 
untie*- 
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Rates of Pilotage for Va*elt In and over Teignmvuth Bar. 



Inwards. 

Outwards. 


Inwards. 

O twardv. 

' Coasters. 

If above, per register; 

60 tons, and not exceeding 100 tons 
100 — ' 1.50 - 

150 _ 200 - 

200 — 2.50 — 

2.50 — 500 — 

300 — 40) — 

£ t. d. 

0 2 4 

0 2 8 

0 3 2 

0 5 6 

0 3 lO 

0 4 3 

Per foot «1 
wat< 

£ t . d. 

0 1 2 

0 1 4 

O 1 6 

o 1 9 

0 2 0 

0 2 2 
Iraught of 

Ships from Foreign Parts. 

If almve, per register or measure¬ 
ment : 

60 tons, and not exceeding 80 tons 
80 — 100 — 

100 — 150 — 

1.50 » — 200 — 

200 — 250 — 

2.50 — 300 — 

3U0 _ 400 — 

£ t. d. 

0 2 4 

0 2 8 

0 3 2 

0 3 6 

0 3 10 

0 4 8 

0 5 6 

Per Foot C 
wat 

£ t. d. 

0 1 2 

0 1 4 

0 1 6 

0 19 

0 2 0 

0 2 4 

0 2 8 
Iraught of 
er. 


Foreign tot- eli, not privileged as British, one-fourth extra. 
Pilots to provide a boat and crew to assist over the Bar to a 
mooring berth, for which the/ shall be paid, over and above 
the pilotage, “it. 0d. for each man or oar employed for that 

illasters of ships talcing a pilot offthe Bill of Portland or the 


start (which is optional to them) are to pay, beyond the pilot- 
age, from Bob’s Nose, or Eyrne, as follows, viz.: — 

Co 1 hers and coasters - - HI 2 t. 

Ships tVom foreign parts - - 31. .It. 

And proportionality for intermediate distances. 


Fai, MOUTH. 



Pilotage. 

Harbour. 

Dues. 

Ramsgate 
Harbour Dues* 

Dover 

Harbour Dues. 

Ballast. 

Upon vessels d< 11 vering 

As per rates 

2*. Gil. "u! vessel. 

If or about to he 

•If or about to he 

B.a'last is put on bomd 

cargoes in wholeorin 
part from foicigu 
countries. 

annexed. 

passed not exceeding 
3t'(l tons, 2i/. 1,1 ton; 
above 500 tons, Jd. 
per ton. 

passed ; not exceed¬ 
ing 300 tons, 1 )d. 
ton; above 300 Ions, 
free. 

any vessel, from 
alongside the quay, 
at Dil. per ton, and 
in the harbour. 

Upon vessels taking 
refuge. 

ditto » 

- 

ditto. 

Nil. 4 

ditto. • 

afloat, at It. piT ton. 
These charges are 
not regulated by any 
authority whatever. 

Upon coasting vessels . 
Upon coasting vessels. 

Nil. 

2j. TO vessel. 

If passing, 2d. per 
ton per annum. 

If passing, ljd. per 
ton per annum. 

taking tefugc mil'. 

_Nil. _- | 

ditto. 

Nil. - 

_Nil. _- 


Definition of limits. — From the Hodman to the Li/aril and i N.B. No master of a vessel is compelled to take a pilot within 
vice rend, and to and from nnil into and out of all ports and ! this district, except going in or coming out of any port within 
places within those limits. | a line drawn from the lifanaeles to the Hodman. 


Ratn of Pilotage, for piloting Ships within the Falmouth District. 


From 

To 

8 Feet 

5c under. 

8 

10 

11 ' 

12 

13 

14 

1.5 

1G 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Sea 5s idee vend J 

Do. do. - • j 

Garrick roads, 5s ! 
vice I'ertd 

Carrh k Road. Falmouth,5; 
St. Mawes Harbour, 5s 
St. .lust Pool 

IieHnul Harbour - 
Falmouth, 5c St Mawes 
Harbours, As St. Just Pool. 

} 2 ‘ 

21 

30 

24 

t. 

35 

27 

». 

42 

30 

It. 6, 

46 

31 

1^per 

50 

38 1 
■ foot 1 

42 I 
of the 

60 

47 

■ drau 

t. 

67 

52 

ght ol 

75 

60 

F watt 

St 

84 

?r. 

So 

i) 4 

' 10.51 

«• 

120 


Masters of vessels tailing a pilot nt «ea, are to pay— 

For putting a pilot on l.oirtl without a lmedtawn 
from the Manacles to the Iloilman - -220 

Ditto, from the entrance of Helfoul Harbour to the 
Gull llock - - - 110 

Dit’o, a mile without the Shag Rock, or Pendonnis 

Point - - - - 0 10 6 

Ditto, of the Li/ard, or In the parallel of the Lizard, 


or meeting a vessel there, and running before her,j6 t. d. 
not being able to put a pilot on Im.ini, provided tho 
master of the vessel consents to receive a pilot at 
that distance - - - ~ 3 3 0 

Alt vessels lielonging to the port of Truro, bound to or IVom 
foreign parts, are to pay no more than one half of the above 
rates, of pilotage, when navigating within the limits of tint 
pint, on their passage to or from Truro; otherwise to pay thi 
usual rates. 


G AtNSHonotron. 


Nature of Dt.es. 


A nchorage 


Buoyage and beaconage 


Under what Authority. 


On alien ships : £ 

if ender 100 tons, per ship - - 0 

100 and under 200 - <1 

200 and upwards - - 0 

British ships, trom toieign or coastwise : 

if-It) tons and under 1 5, per ship - 0 

45 - - 100 — 0 

100 — 200 — o 

2<»0 and upwards - - - 0 

On all British vessels from orto foreign parts, 
or coastwise, laden : 

under 20 tons, per vessel - - 0 

and an additional Cut. for every 10 tons. 
Forelpi vessels, in or out-laden: 

under 6.5 tons, per vessel . - 0 

65 and under 135 - - 0 

155 - 170 - 0 

— 180 


180 
l!K) 
and for ev. 
On alien ves 
foreign p 


On Importing goods 


190 

— 200 

tv additional 10 tons 
•els taking on board goods for 
, per ship 


1 1 0 

1 2 0 

- 0 10 


All vessels arriving from foreign parts, with cargoes, 
are subject to sea pilotage up to 1 lull, of from 2 1. fid. 
I to .5*. per foot, depending on the place where the 
pilot i» taken on board. 

British vessels and foreign vessels entiMed to 
reciprocity, loading outwards for foreign 
parts, arc charged wth pilotage of, per foot 0 4 0 

out in ballast - - - - 0 2 8 

On foreign vessels not entitled to reciprocity, 
wi th goods, - - - -050 


Pavablo each voyage to Trinity House, 
Hull, and the authority is derived from 
them. 

Foreign vessels entitled to reciprocity 
are charged the same as Biitish; hut 
the difference is afterwards claimed of 
government by the Trinity House, H uJJ. 


Payable to the Trinity House, Hull, 
under their authority. 

Vessels entitled to reciprocity are ex¬ 
empt; but the charge Is afterwards 
claimed of government 
These dues are received under the au¬ 
thority of the pilot office at H ull; but 
their authority for levying them we do 
not know. 


:j T *2 
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Nature of Dues. 


Rates. 


Dover harbour 


Vessels drawing less than fi feet water are not liable. 
A further pilotage on vessels proceeding from 
Hull to Gainsborough, or departing from thence to 
foreign parts: 

On British vessels: 

not exceeding 6 feet • per foot 0 3 G 

6 feet and not exceeding 8 feet — 0 4 0 

8 feet and not exceeding 10 feet — 0 4 6 

10 feet and ufhvards - —- 0 6 0 

coastwise, If piloted - —026 

Forelgn vessels i 

not exceeding 6 feet . per foot 0 4 4 

6 feel and not exceeding 8 feet — 0 5 0 

8 feet and not exceediiig 10 feet — O 5 1J 

10 feet, and upwards - — 0 6 3 

On British or foreign vessels passing Dover Harbour: 
211 to 300 tons, per ton - - 0 0 1£ 


Ramsgate harbour 


British shins and foreign ships entitled to reciprocity: 
under 300 tons, per ton . - 0 0 2 

above .TOO tons, — - - 0 0 0^! 

Foreign shins not entitled to reciprocity : I 

under 300 tons, per ton - - 0 0 4 

above 300 tons. _ - - 0 0 1 


Under what Authority. 


A receiver (not ip the custom-house) 
is appointed, under the authority of the 
pilot office at Hull, to collect these rates. 


Payable on foreign and British vessels 
from foreign parts each voyage, and on 
coastwise once a year, under the autho¬ 
rity of 9 Geo. 4. c. 31. 

Payable each voyage on passing Rams¬ 
gate, except on coasting vessels, which 
pay once a year, under the authority of 
32 Geo. 3.c. 74. 


I 


1 


(iAI.WAY. 


Duet payable to the Harbour Commissioners on all Vessels, whether Iirl'Uh or Foreign, entering the Harbour, whether for Rtfuge 
or to dischaige their Cargoes in whole or in part, or in Ballast. 


Vessels, Coasting or Foreign, 
delivering whole or part of cargo. 

Vessels taking Refuge. 

Lights. 

Ballast. 

Authority. 

Sixpence per ton register. 

Ho charge, except In using the 
docks and quays ; In such case 
fid. per ton register. 

No charge. 

No charge. 

11 Geo. 4., sess. 1830. 


Pilotage on all Veeeeh entering the Harbour, whether in Ballast, or with Cargoes, to discharge same in whole or part, or for Rtf*ge. 


j Tons, Register Tonnage. | 

20 to 50 ; 

50 to 100. 

100 to 160. 

160 to SO 0. 

200 to 250. 

250 to 300. 

300 to 350. 

350 to 400. 

£ s. d. 

0 15 0 1 

£ s. d. 

1 1 0 

£ s. d. 

1 10 0 

£ s. d. 

2 2 0 

£ S. A. 

2 12 0 

£ i. d. 

3 0 0 i 

£ s. d. 

4 0 0 

£ S. d. 

6 0 0 


Harbour, Quay, or Wharfage Dues. 


Per Ton. 

2 d. on arrival, and 
Id. per ton j»er 
week upon vessels 
remaining in the 
harbour for any 
period exceeding 
24 lawful days; 
no other charge 
made on depar¬ 
ture. 

Steam vessels mak¬ 
ing a direct voy¬ 
age to or from 
ports or places 
onlv In the Firth 
of Clyde or adja¬ 
cent locks, and 
situated anywhere 
between andwlth- 


east to west across 
the channel of the 
Clyde at the Cum- 
ray lighthouse, 
including all such 
ships passing 
through the Cri- 
nan Canal, id. 


British vessels, Sd.; 
foreign vessels,3d. 


ad. on passen¬ 
ger ships only, 
and in those 
cases only 
where they 
receive on 
board front 
the wharf 2 
or more pas- 


6 d. for every 50 
tons per regis¬ 
ter for lighting 
the harbour. 


Tho same 
«barges ns 
upon vessels 
trading to the 
harlsiur; hut 
no vessels ever 
make use of 
this harbour 
'for refuge. 


Local Lights and Beacons, 
per Ton. 


Foreign Trade. Coasting Trade. 


sels arrive or 
depart by 
western ter¬ 
mination of 
the Forth and 
Clyde uavlga- 
tlon only. 


id. per ton on 
arrival, if they 
have passed 
the lighthouse 
on the Island 
of Little Cum- 
brae, in the 
Firth of 
Clyde I and 
the same sum 
on departure, 
if they will 
pass the said 
lighthouse in 
the course of 
the voyage. 


upon Vessels both in 
Foreign and Coasting Trade. 


From Greenock to Glasgow, 
or Glasgow to Greenock, 
for all vessels not exceeding 
f> feet draught c>r water. 
Is*., and 3*. additional per 


loot h 
ing h 






(id. additional per foot 
jor vessels exceeding 80 
tons and not exceeding lull 
tons. 

4s. additional per foot for 
vessels exceeding 100 tons 
and not exceeding 110 tons. 
5*. additional per fool for 
vessels exceeding lln tons ; 
odd inches to be paid ini 
proportion. 1 

Vessels plying on the ri 
towed by steam, to . .. 
charged at two-thirds of 
the above rates. 

Vessels storting from Fort 
Glasgow upwards, or 
stopping at Fort Glasgow 
Harbour downwards, to 
be charged 3s. less than 
the sum payable, by the 
preceding rates. 

Vessels to or from Dumbar¬ 
ton for Bowling Bay are 
charged at one-half of the 
above rates. 

Ditto. 


One-half of the above rates. 

Ditto, if vessels arrive or 
depart by western termi¬ 
nation of Forth and Clyde 
navigation only. 


Charges 
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Rates of Duty. 


Foreign Trade. 

Harbour dues on Teasels inwards with 
cargoes ... 

Harbour dues on vessels outwards with 
cargoes ... 

[Harbour dues on vessels Inwards In 
lmllast 

Harbour dues on vessels outwards in 
ballast - 

, Coasting Trade. 

Harliour dues on vessels trad¬ 
ing between Glasgow and 
the Craig of Ailsa 
|IJarbour dues on vessels to or' 
from norts beyond thcCraig ; 
of Alisa, with full cargoes j 
Hart-our dues on vessels to or| 
from ports beyond theCraig l 
of Ailsa, with part cargoes J 


■1 


Anchorage on vessels generally 

[Charge for ha'last - - 

Pilotage Into and out of the harbour - 
Pilotage from sea to this port 1 
(British ships) - -'.inwards 

Pilotage from this port to sea J 
(British ships) - j outwards 

Vessels sailing under foreign flags to pay 
one-half morn than British ships. 
Vessels taking refuge 

Creek of Dumbarton. 
! Vesse l s ofall descrip t ions _- | 


34 

34 


From fid. to ■'>*. p« 
vessel, according 
to si/e, inwards 
anil outwards, 
la. 4$d. 

ml. 


24 

24 


Gram-on, awoininq Lkith. 


Tonnage Due*. 


Classes of Voyages. 

I’er Registered Ton. 

Foreign Ves¬ 
sel*, ft c. 

British Ves¬ 
sels, fce. 

, C j*aes 1. —To or from any port 
or place in the river or Frith 
of Foith to tho westward of 
St. Abb’s Head and Fif*ness, 
excepting vessels coming or 
going through the Forth and 
i Clyde Canal, not exceeding - 
Cl .ass 2. — To or from any other 
port or place in Scotland, and 
to or from Newcastle and the 
River Tyne in England, or any 
other port or place in England 
to the north of the lilver T yne, 

£ t. d. 

£ t. d. 

0 0 4 

0 0 2 

not exceeding - 
Class 3. — To or from any port 
or place in Great Britain or 
Ireland, excepting those in 
classes first and second, not 

0 0 44 

0 0 3 

exceeding 

Ci ass 4. — To or from any port 
or place In Europe, excepting 
those m the preceding classes. 

0 0 6 

0 0 4 

not exceeding - 
Class .'j. — To or from other 
parts of the world, not exceed¬ 

0 1 0 

0 0 8 

ing - 

0 1 6 

j 0 1 0 


A voyage shall cornpi ehend an arrival at and departure from 
the pier or its boundaries, so that a vessel paying tonnage dues 
at its arrival shall not pay these dues at its departuie, and vie* 
vcr.ii?. 

All vessels performing more than 10 voyages in one vear 
shall pay the above rates and dues for each oi‘ the first 10 voy¬ 
ages only, and for each of the remaining voyages within the 
year, it thtse remaining voyages shall not exceed 90, they shall 
pay only half dues; and for all voyages above 100 in the year 
they shall pay only one-fourth dues. 

All vessels performing more than one voyage in one day shall, 
only l>e charged for one voyage that day. 

'flu* charges at (flamon are not levied under any Hoard. 

Grkksock. 


Harbour Hates. 

Per Reg. Ton. 

lnw. 

Outw. 

Class I. All British vessels, of every de¬ 
scription, arriving at or departing from 
the Fort of Greenock toorfroin Glasgow, 
or any of the Intermediate ports on the 

d. 

d. 

nver Clyde - 

Class 2. To or from anv place Insideof the 
Cutnbrae Head; also from or to all places 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal, west of 
Grangemouth, Including the Union and 


4 

other canals leading into it - 

Class 3. To or from all places between 
the Cumbraeon the north and the Mulls 
of Galloway and Kintyre on the south, 

1 including Lochryan, Lochfitie, &c. in 

1 these limit* ; also by the Forth and Clyde 

1 Canal to or from place* on the Firth of 

1 

1 


Harbour Rates. 


Forth, extending from Stirling to Fife- 
ness on the north side, and Dunbar on 
the south s likewise by the Crinan canal 
to or from all ports and place* in the 
Highlands, situated betwixt West Loch 
Tarbert on the south, and the north end 
of the Isle of Skye, Including Skye, Mull, 
Coll, Tiree, Islay, Jura, andot her Islands 
lietwixt these and the mainland 

Class 4. To or from any place situated 
betwixt the Mulls of Galloway and 
St. David's head on the British side of 
St. George’s channel, including the Isle 
of Man, and, on the Iiish side, from 
Tuskar along the east and north coasts 
of the island to 'l’orry; and from the 
Mull of Kintyre to Cape Wrath, in¬ 
cluding all the Hebrides; also by the 
Forth and Clyde Canal to or from places 
betwixt Fineness and Kinnainl's Head, 
and betwixt Dunbar and Flamborough 
Head - 

Class 5. To or from all places in Ireland 
extending from Torry along the west and 
south coasts of the island toTuskar; and 
in England and Wales, la-tv.lxt thq 
Land’s End and St. David's Head ; also 
In Scotland, betwixt Gape Wrath and 
Kinnainl’s Head, including the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands; likewise to or 
from places north of Flamborough Head 
navigating otherwise than by the canals. 

Class 6. To or from all places on the cast 
and south c oasts of England extending 
from Flamborough Head to the Land’s 
End, inc hiding Hcilly Islands - 

Class 7. To or from <my port or places 
in Europe, or island in the European seas 

Class#. To or from any pot t or placo in 
the British province of Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Iceland, the Greenland and Davis’ Strait 
fisheries, and all ports or places on the 
south coast of the Mediterranean Sea 

Class 9. To or from all ports or places in 
the United State* of America, West 
Indies, and east coast of America, north 
of the river 4ma/on ; also the west coast 
of Africa, from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the equator, including the island* of 
these coasts. 

Class 10. To or from any port, place, or 
island lying bitwjxt the River Amazon 
and Cape Horn in South America, and 
between the equator and Gape of Good 
Ho|»e on the west coast of Africa 

Class 11. To or from all ports, places, or 
islands soutli and east of the Cape of 
Good Hope and west of Cape Horn « 


Glass 12. All vessels navigating under foreign flags to pay 
double the foregoing rates, corresponding to their respective 
voyages. 

Class 13. All vessels, British or foreign, arriving at or depart¬ 
ing from the port of Greenock in ballast, and all steam-packet* 
employed solely in carrying passengers, to be charged only a 
moiety of the rates, corresponding to their voyages. 

Class 11. Whenever any vessel propelled by steam, whethei 
employed In carrying goods, paitly goods and passengers, or 
passengers solelv, shall have entered inwards and cleared out¬ 
wards so frequently as to have paid 13*. 4d. per ton of port 
charges, viz. of harbour rates, police dues, anchorage, and 
water money, includve, ns chargeable to shipping; or when 
any sailing vessel shall have entered inwards and cleared out¬ 
wards so often as to have paid fi*. Hcl. per ton, including the 
above enumerated dues, such vessels shall be exempt from fur¬ 
ther pav inent of port charges, during whatever pait of 12 cur¬ 
rent months may be unexpired from the date of making 
payment of first portion of said 13a. 4tl. or 6*. 8d., as the case 
may l>e. Owners or masters of either description of shipping, 
wishing to save trouble, may have a clearance of 12 months, 
by paying at the Hnibour Dues Office 13*. Ad. per ton for 
steamers, and (># 8 d. per ton for sailing vessels. The sums 
aiising from vessels compounding as before-mentioned will fall 
to be Allocated among the dirt* rent tru-ts interested. 

Class l. r ». All vessels not bound to or from the port of 
Greenock, but taking shelter in clthi r of the harbours thereof, 
to pay, in addition to the anchorage dues, id. per ton. 

Classic. All vessels at clearing outwards shall pay the rate 
applicable to the most distant port of their intended voyage. 

Class 17. All vessels outward bound for foreign ports from 
any other port in the river or channel, coming to anchor In the 
roadstead of this harbour for stores only, shall be exempt from 
harbour dues. 

Class 18. All vessels outward bound for foreign ports from 
any other port in the river or channel, touching at the quays 
of this harbour for stores merely, and not takingln any cargo 
here, shall be admitted on payment of ljd- per t of liarbcur 
dues. 

Class 19. All vessels outward bound for foreign ports, partly 
laden at any other port or ports in the river or channel, and 
taking on board goods from this port, not exceeding one-third 
of a full cargo, shall pay 3 d. per ton of harbour dues. 

Class 20. All vessels coining into the port of Greenock W lay 
up for any space not exceeding 8 days, shall on arrival pay id. 
per ton, and on departure pnv the like sum of id. per ton. 

Class 21. All vessels discharging a-cargo or part cargo of 
lime, or limestone, or flintsome, to be charged inwards a* if 
arriving in ballast. 

Class 22. All lighter* from and for Glasgow and interme¬ 
diate place* are chargeable with harbour dues, when with 
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cargo, at JJ. per ton per voyage. Inwards and outwards making 
a voyage 

(Hass 23. All lighters with coals for the use of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the town, hut not for the manufactories, are not charge¬ 
able with harbour dues In winds, but wlun loading a cargo are 
chargeable outwaids at ]d. per ton, and if departing light, 
without cargo, at §d. per tun. 

Class 21. Vessels under 1.5 tons, excepting when entering at 
or clearing from the custom-house wiili cargo, are exempted 
from the payment of harbour dues, aiul pay only anchorage 
duet, as per anchorage table. 

('lass 25. All vessels arriving at this port in distress, or for 
repair (excepting such vessels as have sailed from the port and 
paid the outward dues) shall, upon arrival, pay the one half 
harbour dues applicable to the most distant jurt or place for 
which such vessel was hound, and on sailing Anall pay the full 
dues applicable to the .port ox place to which such vessel is 
destined. 

Class 26. All vessels clearing for foreign ports in ballast, 
with stores only, and having to proceed to Troon, Ardrossan, 
or anv other place in the United Kingdom, to load, are to be 
charged the ballast rates applicable to coasting vessels. 

Class 27. All steamers plying to anti from ports or places, as 
per Class 1 of harbour rates, when with passengers only, are 
chargeable at the rate of {d. per ton per trip, or id per ton per 


voyage, and when entering or clearing at the custom-house, or 
with cargoes, at the rate of id. per tan per trip, or Id. per ton 
per voyage. 

Class 28. All steamers plying to or from ports or places, as 
per Clas-, 2 of harbour rates, when with passengers onlv, are 
chargeable at the late of ,\il. per ton per trip, or Id. per ton per 
voyage ; and when entering or clearing at the custom-house, 
or with cargo, at the rate of Id. per ton per trip, or 2d. per ton 
per voyage. 

Class 2;). All steamers plying to or from ports or places, as 
per Class 3 of harbour rates table, and passing to or reuasslng 
from Glasgow with passengers only, are chargeable at the rate 
of Id. per ton per trip, or 2d. per ton per voyage; and when 
entering or clearing at the custom-house, or with cargo, at the 
rate of 2d. per Ion per trip, or 4 d. per ton per voyage. 

Class .",0. All steamers plying to or from ports or places, as 
per Class 4 of harbour rates table, when with passengers only, 
are chargeable at the rate of Id- per ton per trip, or 2d. per ton 
per voyage j and when entering at or clearing out IVom the 
custom-house, or with cargo, at the rate of 2d. per ton uer 
trip, or 4d. per ton per voyage ; and so on for steamers plying 
to or from ports or places, as per Classes 5 and (i of harbour 
rates, according to the table. 

The rates in the foregoing table arc exclusive of the harbour 
police rates on shipping, and of the town dues for anchorage. 


Harbour Polite Rates. 

Per Register Ton* j 

Inward. 

Outward. 

d. 

4 

\ 

All ships or other vessels trading to or from ports, bays, or islands, in Classes 7th, 8th, 0th, 10th and 
11th of the table of harbour rales ------ 

All ships or other vessels trading to or from ports, hays, or islands, in Classes 3d, 4tli, 5th and fith 
of the table of harbour rates ------- 

S'earn packets on the above lines, from the frequency of their voyages - • 

All vessels of every description plying In Classes 1 and 2 of table, 1.J per tnn per a 

d. 

4 

. t 


Tables qf Anchorage and Illng Monet/, Inclusive : payable at Clearing Outwards, or previous to leaving the Port of Greenock . 


Ships. 

400 tons 
mid 

upwards. 

350 

400 

300 

350 

250 

300 

20) 

251) 

150 

200 

125 

to 

150 

100 

125 

75 

100 

.50 

7.5 

Rate per voyage 
All vessels above ‘ 
the sire to regulate 

s. d. 1 

10 o 1 

2IX) tons, w 
the inte. 

s. d. 

'J 0 
hetlicr shq 

s. d. 

8 0 
i.baique, c 

S. d. 

7 0 

ir brigantln 

s. d. 
r, o 1 
c rigged, ti 

s. d. 

4 it 
o rank as si 

s. d. 

3 6 

lips; and t 

*. d. 

3 0 

.mailer vesi 

*. d. 

2 6 

ids, of wlia 

x. d. 

2 0 
itevcr rigg, 


Modified Table cf Anchorage Dues, calculated for Steam Packets, aud Ho,its making frequent Voyages. 



Table iif Anchorage, Shore, Hag, and Ring Du>s, as applicable to 
Lighters, S/c , pitting on the River, and to Canal Traders , 
whether propelled by Sail, by Steam, or towed by Steamers. 



1.50 

13.5 

120 

105 

90 

75 

CO 

45 

Tons. 







to 



13.5 

120 

10.5 

•JO 

75 

60 

45 

50 


s.d. 

s. d. 

it. d. 

s. rf.l 

I «. d. 

s.d. 

Ld. 

S.d. 

| Rate per voynge 

2. ti 

i 2 3 

2 0 11 y 

1 1. r> 

Us 

1 010 9 


The charges levied for local lights on vessels aniving at or 
departing from the l’ort of Greenock (exclusive of those of the 
Trinity House, the Irish Ballast Hoard, and the Commissioners 
of Northern Lights) are the Cinch, Cumbrae, and Towaid 
Lights, under the authority of 27 Geo. 2, 31st Way, 1751, as 


One penny i>er ton on Hritish ships on foreign voyages inwards, 
mid the same charge outwards. * 

One halfpenny per ton on Hritish ships on coasting voyages 
In wauls or outwards. 

Twopence per toil on Foreign ships on foreign voyages. In¬ 
wards or outwards. 

One penny per ton on foreign ships proceeding to, or coming 
from any port In Gient Britain. 

The above charges are levied on all vessels, whether with 
or in ballast. 


Rates qf Pilotage on the Clyde. 

1. From any place betwixt the Cumbray Light and thp 
Cloch Light, or IVom the anchorages at Fairlie roads, Rothesay 
Hay, or (Quarantine Station, Holy Loch, to Greenock Roads, 


and mooting, or to the quay and berthing, l}d. per ton 
register. 

2. When a vessel, inwaid bound, is hoarded outside oi the 
south entrance of Lam lash harbour, the pilot to receive £d. per 
ton additional. 

3. From anv place inside of the Cloch Light, or from the 
anchorage at Gourock road, or the tail of the bank, to Green¬ 
ock, Id. 

4. Vessels inward bound, not boarded until nearer Greenock 
than the Hay of (Quuk, hi. per ton. 

.5. From Greenock to Tort Glasgow, Id. per ton. 

6. From Greenock loads, unmooring, and bunging into any 
of the hai hours or docks, a ship, 5s., a brigantine, 4s. 

The same rates chargeable for like distances imtii ards, with 
the exception of the chnige under m tide 2, whic li is leviable 
on outward-bound vessels only in the event of the pilot being 
required to proceed with the vessel so lar as the south entrance 
of Lainlasli harbour. 

All vessels sailing under foreign flags to pay one-half more 
than the above rates. 

Any vessel anchoring at the tail of the hank, outward hound, 
the pilot, If required, is afterwards to go and assist her out to 
any distance the muster m ly rt quire, betwixt the Cloch and 
the I'umbrav, without any additional charge* to the ll)d. lur 
ton; failing the pilot's attending, another may he hired in his 
stead, who is to have Id. per ton for taking the vesse l from the 
tail of the bank out, leaving id. per ton m the allowance for 
piloting from the quay to the tail of the liithk. 

Any pilot going on hoard ship (liable to quarantine) at the 
request of the owner or master, is to be paid, in addition to his 
pilotage. 4s. ini. per day of 21 hours for every day he may be 
detained on board. 


Harwich. 


Vessels coming 
In to Discharge 
or l.o,id, eitner 
in Coasting or 
Foreign Trade. 

Vessels dis¬ 
charging 
Coals. 

Charge 

for 

Ballast. 

Vessels 
putting in 
far Refuge. 

Under what 
Authority 
levied, and 
what Hate. 

Harwich Harbour Pilotage. 

From. 

To 

Under 10 
Feet. 

10 Feet to 
13 Feet. 

13 l eft & 
upwards. 

s. d. 

4 4 vessel. 

d. 

1 V ton. 

d. 

2 'Jjlton. 

d. 

4 1) vess. 

The corpo¬ 
ration of Har¬ 
wich, by pre¬ 
scription. 

Inw 

Spe, or Or- 

fori In ess, 
The Bolling 
Grounds. 

Outw 
Harwich har¬ 
bour. 

Ditto 

irds. 

Harwich har¬ 
bour 

Ditto 

arils. 

1 Sea, or Qr- 
fordnes* - 
The Rolling 

1 Grounds. - 

£ s. d. 

2 2 0 

l 1 0 

1 11 G 

Two third 

£ s. d. 

3 3 0 

1116 

2 2 0 I 

s of the abo' 

£ s. d. 

4 4 0 

2 2 0 

3 3 0 

re. 
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Maintenance of 
Hover Harbour 
[under Act 0 Geo. 4 , 


On vessels under 
500 tons burthen, 
for each time of 
j) i.sslng, jf laden. 
I'd. |<ur ton. 


Coasters to pay only 


Payable to the 
Trustees for the 
Maintenance of 
the Royal Harbour 
ot Ramsgate, under 
Act 32 Geo. 3. 


On all vessels pass¬ 
ing, whether la¬ 
den or In ballast, 
if above 300 tons’ 
burthen, A d. per 
ton ; it under 300 
tons, 2d per ton. 

Coasters to pay only 
oriLe a year. 


Payable to the 
Commissioners for 
the Maintenance 
of Scarborough 
Pier, under the Act 
45 Geo. 3. 


On all coasters, if 
laden, for each 
time of passing 
Scarboi ough 
pier, 1 d. for every 
live tons burthen. 


For every ship or vessel coming to or going between 
the port of Kingston-upon-liull, and any port to 
the northward of Yarmouth. In Norfolk, or any 
poi t to the southward of the Holy Island, for every 
ton - - - - - ( 

For every ship or vessel coining to or going between 
the port of Kingston-upoti-llull, and arty poit or 
place between the Nnjlli Foreland and Shetland, 
t side of England, except as above, tor 


Ft 




ii of 


.sel trading between the said 
i irr ot Kingslon-upon-llull, and any other port or 
ilaceinGreat Britain, nut la-tore described, fur 
very ton, the sum of - - - 0 

r every ship or vessel trading between the s.vd 
port of Km ’• ton-upon-Hull and any port or place 
in the Maine Seas, and ull other ports or plates 
above the Sound, lor every ton, the sum of - 0 

For eiety sh p or vessel finding between the said port 
of Kingston-upon-liull, nod any port or place in 
Henmark, Sweden, or N’orw ay, In-low Elsinore, or 
any port i r place in GtTinany, Holland, Flamhrs, 

1'lance to the eastward of Ushant, lieland, the 
J si mils ol Guernsey and Jersey, for every ton, the 
sum ol - - - - 0 

For every ship or vessel trading between thesaid port 
of Kingston-upon-liull and anv island or port or 
p" u e of Europe to the westward ol Ushant, with¬ 
out the Straits of Gibraltar, lor every ton, the sum 

of - - . - 0 

For every ship or vessel trading between thesaid port 
of Kingston-upon-Hull and any noil or place in 
the \\ esf Judies, North or Smith America, Alma, 
(ireenland, or any place to the eastward of the 
A Sudr of undent and usual Dues ptiyalle to the Ci rpnnttli 


North Cape of Norway, all places within the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and all Islands and places in the ocean 
to tbe southward of Cape St. Vincent, not herein- 
before named, for every ton, the sum of - 0 1 9 

For every foreign ship nr vessel coming to or going 
(with merchandize) from any of the above named 
ports or places, double ihe rates, tonnage, or duties 
ul>ove mentioned, unless the said ships lieiong to 
British owners. 

For every ship or vessel sailing coastwise or other- 
ways, oi coming lntothe said haven in ballast to be 
lai<l up, for every ton (coasting duty included), the 
sum of - - - -006 

N.ll. — River craft using the docks and harbour at Hull are 
not charged any tonnage dues, except in cases where they 
come from and go to other ports. 

JUem. — It is unjiortant to note here, that the dues here given 
include i ny period of time during which a vessel may lie in 
the docks. It may also bestated that there is no trans-shipping 
duty on goods at Hull. There is no general clock-rate on 
goods ; but for merchandize landed on the quay*;, wharfage is 
charged. The impoiter, however, may remove goods by 
lighters, &c., without placing them on the quays; and the 
quays are jierfictly open to the merchant’s labourers, it he 
choose to land them there, so that the charge of the company 
may, it the met chant and shipowner so desire, be strictly limited 
to the tonnage rate* on the vessel, as stated in the above 
table. 

An Account of Charge 

tn 

n British vessels. 

And lor every additional 10 ton* - » 

Buoyage and beaconage on Alien vessels 
Vessels under 05 ton* - - • I 

6.*) tons, and under 135 tons - - - I 

153 — J70 - - - * ' 

170 — 180 tons |- 

And for every additional 10 Ions. - - I 

'l ilt* above duty of buoyage and beaconage is pay¬ 
able once during the voyage, coasting or foreign, 
either inwartl or outwaid for the maintenance of the 
buoys, beacons, lighthouses, and vessels erected and 
placed in and about the river Humber, by the corpo¬ 
ration of tlie Trinity House, Hull. 

Fine on alien vessels importing a cargo, or part of a 
cargo - 

Fine on alien vessels exporting a cargo, or part of a 
cargo - 


Vessels taking refuge in the port a 
buoyage and beaconage. 

Authority . — Charter. 


chargeable only with the 


\f Hull, upon Ships and Vessels Entering Inward t and Clearing Out - 
aids, foreign and Coastwise. _ 


Anchorage. 
tons Inn then 
not 2uH tolls 
and upw aula 
Jettuge. 


2<M» tons and upwards - 
loads out mote - 

Hostage. 

ver each pound sterling of the freight 
in wm da - 

and among the officers, per ship - 
Ballast. 

per each ton taken outward* 


If under 40 tons burthen 
40 and not 45 tons . 
43 — 50 

30 — 100 

100 — 150 

l'K I — 200 

200 __ 250 

250 — 300 

300 and upwards 


mpt from 

le, unless with’goocis landed a 


•borage; lmt freemen, a* well 
The charge tor jettuge is not 
r taken in at Hull, or with¬ 


in the hai boi... 

I Si itish ships jiay no hostage, and nothing for ballast. 

'I he above oranges aie payable to the corporation by pre- 
s< nptioii and chatter. 

No charge made on vessels coming into port in distress, unless 
they take in cat go. 


Alien Vessels British Vessels 

Allen Vessels 

British Vessels 

not In Keci- 

and Allens in 

not in Kcci- 

and Aliens in 

procity. 

Keciproi ity. 

procily. 

Keciprocity. 

Inwards. 

Inwards. 

Outward. 

Outward. 

». d. 


t. d. 

t. d. 

6 3 i»er foot. 

5 0 per foot. 

5 0 per foot 

4 l> per foot 


4 0 — 

with 

with 

4 5 — 

3 « — 

goods. 

goods. 

3 2 — 

2 6- 

3 4 per foot 

2 8 )>er foot 

1 11 - 1 

16—1 

with ballast. 

with ballast. 



t. 

d. 

Stone ballast - 

- - 2 

5 


lillto. 

- - 2 

3 

Sand ballast - 

1 

4 


Ipswich. 

Dock Duet on Vessels entering or departing from the Port, laden. 

£ e. d. 

Vessels under 50 tong - - per ton 0 0 l 

— from 50 to CO ton* - - — 0 0 2 

— — 60 to 70 — - - — 0 0 3 

— 70 to 80 — - . — 0 0 4 

— 80 to 90 — • — 0 0 5 

■ — 90 to 100 — - - — 006 


o 130 tons 
o 15U — 


- per (on o 0 


0 o !J 
0 0 Ml 
0 Oil 
O 1 O 

— o i a 


175 

— 175 to 20(1 — 

— 200 to 250 — 

— 250 to 300 — 

— 300 tons anil upwards - _ 

Foreign vessels, unprivileged, double the uli„_„ 

rates. 

A11 vessels bringing coals only, and departing in 
ballast only, half dues. All colliers bringing goods are 
charged full tonnage duty For the quantity ot goods on 
hoard, in proportion the goods bear to the register 
tonnage ot such vessel. 

Pilotage. P(. r p 00f 

The charge* for pilotage, which are levied under £ s. d 
the dock commissioners, are as follows : 

From the dock entrance to Downham Beach, for 
Hritish vessels with one mast - *010 

for every British vessel with i or more masts - 0 1 3 
Trom I low nham Beach to l.evlngton Greek, and 

vice vers A - - . « 0 0 6 

From I.evington Creek to Harwich Harbour . (j <) g 

Inwards from Harwlcli Harbour to How nham Reach 0 1 o 
OutwaidsfVom Downham Beach to Harwich Harbour 0 1 0 
For everv foreign ship, double the aforesaid rates. 

„ Ballast. 

The charge for ballast Is, for Ipswich vessels, 1 Irf. , )e r ton 
and 1 s 5 d pet ton to all other vessels, which must be taken 
from the dock commissioners’ ballast wharf, under the au¬ 
thority of 1 Viet. c. 74. 

IVater Balliff"s Duet. 

This is n charge of 1*. 8 d. for every vessel not belonging to Uw 
port, under charter of cuqiorailon. 
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PILOTAGE AND OTHER 


I*LBOf IVUj». 


Ports, Harbours &c. 


Charge 
per Ton. 

Pilotago. 

Under what Authority the 
Charges are levied. 

Douglas, Perbyha- 
veri. Feel, Ramsey. 

For every British ship arriving in 
Imllast - 

For every British ship laden, hut not 
breaking bulk - 

For every Brit ish ship laden, breaking 
bulk or discharging 

For every foreign vessel arriving in 
ballast - 

For every foreign vessel laden, but not 
breaking bulk ... 
For every foreign vessel laden, break¬ 
ing bulk or discharging, in addi¬ 
tion - - - - 

For every foreign ship anchoring in 
any of the hays of the said isle 
Charge for ballast 

The above charges are the same on 
vessels in the coasting or foreign 
trade. 

t. d. 

0 2 

0 3 

0 4 

0 4 

0 5 

0 4 

7 6 

0 6 

British vessels under 
40 tons, 0t. 

Vessels of 40 tons and 
under GO tons, 7a. 
Vessels of 60 tons and 
under 100 tons, 10* 

6 d. 

Vessels of 100 tons and 
larger, 16*. 

Foreign vessels to pay 
double the above rates. 

Harbour dues on vessels by 
Act 54 Geo. 3., c. 143. 

Charges lor ballast and pilot¬ 
age, bye-laws of the Harbour 
Commissioners,Oct. 10 1828. 

Charges levied for local lights 
and beacons, nil. 


Creeks: 
Abeidour • 
Burntisland 


I’ettycur 

Dvsart 

Wwnja 


Crnll 

rittenwecm 


Harbour Dues per Ton. 


On delivering Cargo. 


3d. to fVeemen ) 
id. to strangers j 


—. but only onc-half thereof on | Id. 
vessel;, belonging to Methel. 

Id., but only one-hah' thereof on 
vessels belonging to I .even. 

Hritish vessels two-thirds of a penny, and foreign 
1 Jd. m addition to 64. on the vessel if under 30 
tons, attd 1*. if above 30 tons. 


On taking Refuge. 


Hritish. Foreign. 


same as on deliver¬ 
ing cargo. 


Yi 




Id. in addition to If. on the vessel 




to freemen) 
strangers J 


fotelgncrs ljd. 


St. Andrew’gjf !M. to freemen 
\ 1 ]d. to strangen 


same as on deliver¬ 
ing cargo, 
half of the sums 
charged on de¬ 
livering cargo. 


game as on deliver¬ 
ing cargo. 

_: t W- • 


Charges for laical 
Lights and 
Beacons. 


Id. per ton, under 
act of parliament 
of 1791. 
id. i>er ton 


110(1 & upwards hi. 
and double these 
sums to strangers, 
id. pur ton 


Charges for Pilotage. 


Into Harbour. Out of Ilarb 


1/. per foot • 


If. per foot - 


Ctd. per foot • If. per foot - 
If. per aotonsof 
coals shipped. 
If. per foot, out and in - 
not fixed, but when loaded with 
coals 5*. for 30 tons, and If. 
lur every 10 ions additional. 

1 Decked vessels, via : 1 

1 Under 30 tons - 7a. | 

l 30 to 10 — - 10f. J- 

"* ' 30 - - lit. 

- 14*. J 


60 to 60 - 


Decked vessels under 30 tons 
3f, and nliove 30 tons, 3a.. 
withjbd, for every additional 10 
tons. 


not fixed - • 

2». per foot in and out - 


Charge for 
Ballast, 
Per Ton. 


Id. to freemen] 
. lid.stiangers. 


I.xirii. Pilotage (by consent). 

For a vessel drawing 7 feet water and under 


- 0 
. 0 
- 0 


_ 13 — and all upwards 0 10 

All masters of vessels to pay for each XI hours* attendance on 
board their ships i Per Vessel. 

£ a d. 

To the master pilot - • - 0 *2 0 

To each of the boatmen • - - 0 1 0 

No vessel under 40 tons register shall be obliged 
to pay pilotage unless she employs a pilot; and the 
masters or commanders of ships or vessel* belonging 
to the port of Leith shall not be liable in any fees for 
pilots or pilotage, except when they make a signal 
tor a pilot, or employ one to navigate their ships or 
vessels. 

All vessels from foreign ports shall pay to each able- 
bodied man, but not to exceed ‘2 (‘2 boys being 
held equivalent to the second man), unless required 
by the master - - - 0 3 0 

And for the boat's attendance, exclusive of pilotage 0 3 0 
All coasting vessels shall be charged for boats and 
men's attendance, exclusive of pilotage - 0 2 6 

Flag or Light Duet (Act 2.3 Qeo. 3. c. 68. s. 36.) 

Every vessel, of whatever burthen, to pay to the 
shore-master If. Gil., and to the man for hoisting 

the flag or putting up the light. If. - - 0 2 6 

Every \essel of 40 tons burthen and upwards, to 
pay for each coasting voyage If. (id. to the shore- 
master. and if. to the man for hoisting the flag 
or putting up the light - - • 0 2 G 

Berthage (Act 28 Geo. 3. c.58 a. 3G.) 

Every passage-boat to pay each time they come into 
the harbour - - - -002 

Every p uwage-boat to pay each time they como into 
the harbour loaded with goods - - 0 1 0 

British vessels, from 10 to 25 tons burthen, to pay 
for each roasting voyage - - - 0 1 0 

Vessels of the same burthen, from foreign ports, - 0 2 6 
Ditto, from 25 to 50 tons burthen, for each coasting 
voyage - - - - 0 1 6 

Vessels of the game burthen, from foreign ports, - 0 4 0 

— of 50 tons burthen, for a coasting voyage, - 0 2 f! 

— of the same burthen, from foreign ports, - 0 5 0 

— of 70 tons burthen, and upwaids - 0 5 0 


Vessels loaded with coal, under 20 dale - 

— loaded with mat, from 20 (o 40 dale 

— loaded with coal, tiom 40 to 50 dale 

— containing above 6(1 dale 
Foreign vessels, of whatever burthen, to pay 

incrly - - - % v 

Vessels coming into the harbour for London, or 
other port*, loaded with coals, and unloading any 
part or their caigo to lake in other goods - 0 

N.B Vessels coining into the harbour loaded 
with torn or other goods, and going out again 
without breaking hulk, pay no berthage. 
liar hour Duct (Act 28 Geo. 3. c. 68. t. 34.) 

All vessels, whether ships, barques, or boats, (except 
drag-boats, haddock-boats,yawls, ferry-boats, and 
Pinnate,), shall pay every time they roine into the 
harbour for each ton of four-fifths of their burthen 0 


- 0 0 3 

• l> 0 fi 

- I) 0 9 

-010 


Ballast (Act 1 & 2 Viet, c 
Is shipped 
Is landed 


5.) 


- 0 0 7 

DocA: Dues (Act 39 Geo. 3. c. 44. *, 23.) 

For every slop or vessel from any port between 
Bui holiness and Eyemouth, including the great 
canal and the river Clyde, as far down as Green- 
ot k, coming by the canal - - - 0 0 4 

For every ship from any other port in Great Britain _ 
and Ireland - - . -008 

For every shin or vessel from Norway, Sweden, 

Demnaik, Holstein, Hamburgh, Bremen, Hol¬ 
land, and Flanders, that is, without the Baltic, 
and no further south than Dunklik - - 0 0 10| 

For every ship or vessel coining fro.n the Baltic, all 
above the Sound, Onega, Archangel, Jersey or 
Guernsey, Portugal, France, and Spain, without 
the Straits of Gibraltar, Newfoundland, Madeira, 
or Western Islands - 0 I 1J 

For i very ship or vessel from within the Straits of 
Gibraltar, or fioin America . - 0 1 4 

For every ship or vessel coining from the West 

Indies, Asia, Africa, or the Cape de Verde islands 0 18 
For every ship or vessel from Greenland or Davis’s 
Straits, first voyage - - - 0 i 0 

For every ship or vessel from Greenland or Davis’s 

Straits, second voyage > - - 0 1 8 

But, if cleaned, to be charged as in ballast. 

For every ship or vessel in ballast coming into the 
dock - - - 0 0 8 

For alt ships and vessels remaining in the dock 
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tbove 3 calendar month*, for each after month, 
or any part thereof, excepting ships or vessels 
from Greenland or Davis's Straits 

For all foreign vessels from any of the before-men¬ 
tioned ports or places, the aforesaid respective 
rates, and one-half more; but those privileged 
under the reciprocity act pay no more Ilian British 
vessels. 

For all loaded vessels not breaking bulk, and for all 
vessels in ballast which do not take in goods, 
coming into the present harbour, provided they 
do not make use of any of the docks, nor remain 
Livkbpooi.._ __ 


£ a. d. 
0 0 5 } 


in the harbour above four weeks, one-half of the £ t. <1. 
aforesaid respective rates or duties; applicable 
also to Vessels taking refuge. 

For every ship or vessel going from the port or Leith 
to any other pert In the Frith of Forth to take in 
a part of a cargo, and return to I^eith, upon her 
return - - - * 0 _ , , 

No ship or vessel is subjected in payment of the aforesaid 
rates and duties for more than 8 voyages in any one year. 

Vessels loaded with coals, sold in retail to the inhabitants ot 
Edinburgh and Leith, who are hereby debarred front entering 
the said dock, are exempted. 


Rates on Shipping. 


Coasting Trade- 

l.Ass 1 Between the Mull of' 

Galloway and St. David’s Head, 
including the Isles of Man ana 
Anglesea - 

Ditto, if taking refuge in the har- 
Iwur only - 

Class 2. — Between the Mull of 
Calloway and Duncan’s Bay 
Head, including the Orkney 
Isles, and all the Islands on 
the Western Coast of Scotland. '• 
and between St. David’s Head ( 
and the Land's End, including 
the Stilly Islands and the East 
Court of Ireland, from Cape 
Clear to Mailing Head 

Ditto, if taking refuge in the har¬ 
bour only - 

Class 3. — All parts of the East 
and Southern Coasts of Great 
Britain between Duncan’s Bay 
Head ana the Land’s End, in¬ 
cluding the Islands of Shetland 
anti all pairs ot the West Coast 
of Ireland, from Cape Clear 
to Mailing I lead. Including the 
Islands on that coast 
[Ditto, if only taking refuge 
, Foreign Trade ; vis. — 

Clash 4 — AH pans of Europe' 

1 to the North ward of Cape Fi- 
mslerre, and to tire Westward 
of the North Cape, and with¬ 
out the Cattegat and Baltic 
Sea, and including the Islands 
of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 
Sark, the Favo Isles mid Ice¬ 
land 

Ditto, If only hiking refuge 


Class 5. — All parts within the' 
Cattegat and Baltic, including 
Sweden, the White Sea, and 
all parts to the Eastward of the 
North t^ape, all parts in Eu 
rope to the South of Cape I'i- 
nisterre without the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Newfound land, Green¬ 
land, Davis’s Straits, Canaries, 
Western Islands, Madeira, and 
Azores 


Class G. — All parts on the East 
Coast of North America, the 
West Indies, the East Coast of 
South America to the North¬ 
ward of Rio la Plata. Inclu¬ 
sive; all the West Coast of 
Africa and Islands to the 
North of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and all parts within the 
Mediterranean, including the 
Adriatic, the Hlack Sea and 
Archipelago, the Islands of 
St. Helena, Ascension, ami 
Cape de Verds 

Ditto, If only taking refuge In the 
harbour 


Class 7. —AH parts In South'! ' 
1 America to the South of llio 
la Plata, in the Pacilic Ocean, 

In Africa and Asia to the k 
Eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope - - - J 


Per Ton. 
t. d. 

0 2J 
Nil. 


refuge In the^ 


0 5J 


0 9 
0 0 


Nil. 

NIL 


1 0 
1 0 


Nil. 

Nil. 


1 6 
1 6 


Nil. 

2 3 
2 3 
NIL 
NIL 


Light- 

House 

Duty. 

Floating 

Light 

Duty. 

Anchor¬ 

age. 

Pilotage 
per Foot of 
W ater 
drawing. 

Per Ton. 

Per Ton 

Per Vest 


t. d. 

a. d. 

t. d. 

t. d. 

0 OJ 

0 0J 

I 0 

4 6 inw. 

2 0 out. 

0 01 

0 0J 

1 0 

ditto. 

O 0} 

0 0J 

1 0 

ditto. 

0 04 

0 OJ 

1 0 

ditto. 

0 04 

0 0J 

1 0 

ditto. 

0 04 

0 OJ 

1 0 

ditto 

0 1 

0 04 

1 3 

9 O inw. 
4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 6 

12 0 Inw. 

7 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

I 3 

9 Oimv. 

4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 6 

12 0 Inw. 

7 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 3 

9 0 imv. 

4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 6 

12 Olnw. 

7 0 out. 

0 1 

0 0 .4 

1 3 

9 0 inw. 

4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 6 

12 Olnw. 

7 0 out. 

0 l 

0 01 

1 3 

9 0 Inw. 

4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 6 

12 0 inw. 

7 0 Out. 

0 1 

0 04 

I 3 

9 • 0 inw. 

4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 03 

1 6 

12 Oinw. 

7 0 out. 

0 1 

0 1 

1 3 

9 0 low. 

4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 1 

1 6 

12 0 Inw. 

7 0 out. 

0 1 

0 I 

1 3 

9 0 inw. 

4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 1 

1 6 

12 0 inw. 

7 0 out. 


On Class 1. 

2 2g per ton. I 4 G per ft, 

1 0 per vesa.l l > i> »>er ft 

0 Oj} per ton. 

1 0 per vess. 


4 C> per ft. inw 
2 0 per ft. out 

[} Ditto. 


} Ditto. 


, Class 2. 

0 4J per ton. i ‘ 

1 0 per v 


rt OJ per ton. 
11 0 per vess 


• per vess. 1 } 


0 OJ per ton. 

1 0 per vess. 

. , Class 4 . 

0 10} per ton. I 9 0 per ft. inw 

I 3 per vess.I 4 () per ft. out. 

Per British ship. 

0 10} per ton. J2 0 per ft, inw, 
1 6 per vess. I 7 0 per tt. out. 

Per Foreign ship. 


p 1 j per ton. 9 0 per ft. inw. 
' 3 per shin. I 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per British ship. 

1} per ton. <12 0 per ft. inw. 

6 per vess.I 7 0 per ft. out. 

Per Foreign ship. 

I 

Class 5. 

I 1J per ton. 1 9 0 per ft. inw. 

’ 3 per vt-ss.l 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per llritlsh vessel. 

1 IJ per ton. i!2 0 per ft. Inw. 

1 6 per vess.I 7 0 per ft. out. 

Per Foreign vessel. 

|0 1} per ton. I 9 0 per ft. inw. 

'I 3 per vess.) 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per British vessel. 

1J per ton. ,12 0 per ft. inw. 

G pervess.l 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per Foreign vessel. 


Class G. 

1 7J per ton. I U 0 per ft. inw. 

’ 3 pervess.l 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per British vessel. 

74 per ton. ,12 0 per ft. inw. 

6 per vesa.l 7 0 per ft. out. 

Per Foreign vessel. 


0 1&per ton. I 9 Operft.inw, 

u 3 pervess.l 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per British ship. 

1| per ton. ]12 0 per ft. inw. 

6 per vesB.I 7 0 per ft. out. | 

Per Foreign ship. 

Class 7. 

!i per ton. 1 9 0 per ft inw. 

3 per vess.I 4 0 per ft. out. 
Per British ship. 

5 per ton. jl2 0 pm ft. inw. 

6 jier vess.I 7 0 per ft. out. 

Per Foreign ship. 

2 per ton. 1 9 0 pc r ft. inw. 

3 pervess.l 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per British ship. 

2 per ton. 112 0 per ft. inw. 

6 per vesa.l 7 0 per ft. our. 
Per Foreign ship. 
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London. 

Port or Hock nut in _The following rates are .received 

by the officers of this port on all vessels, whether British 
or foreign, entering inwards or clearing outwards, except in 
ballast, under the authority of act 4 & a Will. 4. c. .12.; and 
the amount so received is paid into the chamber of the city of 
London, in conformity with the 6 th section of the said act; viz. 

From or to Denmark, Norway or Lapland, Holstein, 
Hamburgh, Bremen, or any other part of Germany 
bordering on or near the German Ocean, Hotland, or any 
oilier of the United Provinces, Brabant, Antwerp, Flanders, 
the Netherlands, France (within Ushant), Finland, Russia 
(without or within the Baltic Sea), Livonia, Eourland*. 
Poland, Prussia, Sweden, or any other country or place 
within the Baltic Sea, Jd. per ton. 

From or to all other places, -{d. per ton. 

Ramsgate Harbour Duty (per art .12 Geo. 3 c. 74.), chargeable 
on all Vends trotting to or from Foreign Ports or Places pass¬ 
ing the Harbour, Laden or in Ballast. 

For every British vessel, or vessel belonging to foreign states 
bnder treaties of reciprocity — 

Under 301) tons ... 2 tl. per ton. 

A have 300 — - - - Id. — 

For every vessel belonging to foreign states not under trea¬ 
ties of reciprocity — 

Under 300 tons - 44. per ton. 

Aliove 300 — - - - Id. — 

For every British vessel trading coastwise passing the har¬ 
bour, the Biitlsh rates not oftener than once a tear. 

Also Id. per chaldron on coals, and Id. per ton on stone pay¬ 
able for each voyage. 

Dover Harbour Duty (per act 9 Geo. 4.), chargeable on all 
Vessels, British or Foreign. 

From 20 to 300 tons burthen trading over sea, for each time 
passing the harbour, if laden, 1 Jd. per ton ; also the like sum 
for entering the hat hour. 

Poisters: — The passing and entering, duty one™ a year; 
also Jd. per chaldron on coals, and *d. per ton on svone, each 
time passing. 

Cinque Ports Surplus Pilotage Rates (per act 52 Goo. 3. 
p. 39 .), rlnrgeable on all foreign vessels not under treaties of 
reciprocity. 

Not having com or provisions for the greater part of the 
cargo, having come through the Cinque Port water, a fourth 
part of tiie Cinque Port pilotage rates. 

Scarborough Pier Hutu, cli.irgo.dilo on coasting vessels. 

If laden, passing the pier, one fifth of a penny per ton. 


JiONDONDl'KRV. 

Tonnage.- Collected under 2 3c 3 Will. 4. 

Foreign ships, 6 d. per ton ; British ships from Foreign, 3d. 
per ton; ( o.isn r-, 2 d. per ton : vessels m di-tress, or taking 
refuge fiom stormy weather, frie; vessels in ballast, fiee; 
vossi Is undir 20 tons, Inc; no deduction on vessels delivering 
their cargo in pait. 

Pilotage .— Collected under 2 A 3 Will. 4., and reduced 
by Ityn-I.iws to the following rates, viz. : 

r Steam-Boats. 


British Ships if every Description , < 
Inwards. 


7 feet and under to pay 1 I 
Above 7 feet and under H to pay a 


lite rate of 2 0 


15 feet and upwards at the rate of 4 

Outwards. 

7 feet and under to pay His. tit. 

Above 7 feel and under 8 to pay at the rate of 1 


13 


3 0 
3 3 
3 C 


15 fiot and upwards at the rate < 

Alien Ships 'if every Description, or Steam-Boats. 
inward. 

7 feet and under to pay U. Is. 

Above 7 feet and under 8 to pay at the rate of 3 0 


_ ID 


3 4 
3 8 


12 — 


It 


— 14 

15 


15 feet and upwauls at the rate of 6 8 

Outwards. 

7 feet and under to pay 17s. 6d. 

Above 7 feet and under 8 to pay at the rate of 2 C 


10 — 
11 
12 


- 10 


13 


11 

12 

13 


— 14 


4 0 


9S. 


II 


14 feet and upward* at the rate of _ 

Vessels of 30 tons burthen, jier register, and under, shall pay 
10 s. Inward pilotage, and 6s. outward pilotage; above 30 tons 
and not exceeding 40 tons, if bound coastwavs, and sailing in 
ballast, only 8 s. outwards. Boats which have discharged 
potatoes, under 20 tons, 3s. 6 d outward pilotage, if British. 
Wind-bound vessels half pilotage in and half pilotage out, to 
or from Movllle or Quigley's Point. Vessels towed by steamers 
1 -5th off, if demanded by the master oi owner, or by any {terson 
for them, on producing a proper order. 

All vessel* laden with bark, under 120 tons, to pay Cd. per 
foot extra; 120 tons and not exceeding 150 tons, 9 J.; exceeding 
150 tons, i*. per foot extra. All British ships from foreign 
ports, or, if bound to foreign ports, having on board half their 


registered tonnage of cargo, or with passengers, to pay 8 d. per 
foot extra, in addition to the above charges. 

Vessels which have cleared the Jatugh, and 1-ystiess of 
weather obliged to return : — ft is hereby directed that as these 
vessels have paid the full amount of pilotage, they shall pay hut 
1 -3rd in, and 1 -3rd out, of the amount of their outward pilotage 
to be ascertained by the master’s account from the collector of 
pilotage. 

Pilots detained on board vessels, the sum of 2*. Cd. per day ; 
when the measurement exceeds 150 tons, 3 s. (id. per day; 
detaining them unnecessarily in Derry, the like amount. 

Ballast .— Collected under the 2 A 3 Will. 4. Wasters of 
vessels may procure their own ballast in the best and che«j»est 
manner; but those who may wish to be supplied bv the liallast 
office pay, for gravel. Is. 3d. per ton; sand or sufficient ballast. 
Is. per ton. 

Amhoiupo.— Collected from time immemorial. Vessr-’g with 
one mast, ls- 6 d.;. Vessels with 2 masts or more, 2 s. 6 d. Vessels, 
unless thev come to the ship quays, are not charged. 

Merchant's Quays.— Vessels arriving or sailing with a cargo 
are free ; the ow ners of the goods pay the wli.tri.ige. 

Vessels arriving in ballast fur the purpose of lepuiring, pnv 2 d. 
per ton on the register tonnage, for the berth and use of the 
quays. 

Vessels coming to the quays for the purpose of discharging or 
taking m liallast, pay 2 d. per ton on the quantity dtschaigcd or 
taken in. 

Vessels arriving In ballast for thepurjioseof taking passengers, 
pay 2d. per ton on the register tonnage, for the berth and Ustpof 
the quays, and the passengers’ lugg tge is free. 

Vessels that have discharged their cargoes, and take in 
ballast for the purpose of taking passengers, pay 2 d. per ton on 
their register tonnage ; the ballast and the luggage are free. 
Lynn. 


Town Dues. Foreign and Coasting Vessels. s. d. 
Beaconage, per ton delivered - - -01 

Stakage, ditto - - - - . (I 0 ) 

Anchorage, per vessel • - - 0 6 

Bulkhreaks, p.r vessel, to foreign parts and not belong¬ 
ing to Ly mi - - - - 3 4 

Ballast, lor every 3 tons delivered. Vide Ballast. - 0 4 

Uriprivtlcgid vessels 

Beaconage, per ton hi addition - , . 0 Oj 

Stakage, ditto - - - - . 0 l)f 

Ballast — double. 

In addition to these charges, there is also u due of 4d. per 
chaldron lot 25 cwts.) ol coals, payable by vessels not belonging 
to Lvnit. 

rrids due is collected with the town dues. It is understood 
to have been assigned to the courts of gu.udi.ms of the pool ; 
and the produce of it is paid to the said guaidians, and aiiplu d 
in relief of the poor rates .1 

These dues ale not payable from vessels taking refuge or dls- 
< barging liieir cargoes tor the jun pose of repairs, and are under 
the supei mtendance of the corporation 


Mooring Dues. 

2 d. per ton delivered; unprivileged vessels double. 

Not chargeable upon vessel* taking refuge, Ac. 

Uudi r tiie control of the commissioners under the pilot act. 

Pilotage. e. d. 

To 10 feet draught of water • 1 6 i«r foot. 

Exceeding Hi feel to 12 feet - -19 — 

— 12 — 14 ft. C In. - -20 — 

— 11 ft. 6 In. • - -26 — 

The rate is the same whether loaded or in liallast, and Is 

liargealile e.uh time up and away, as well as on vessels taking 
etuge or in distiess. The company of pilots is under tiie con¬ 
trol of the commissioners under the’pilot act. 

Ballast is supplied to vessels by private individuals at Is. 3d. 
per ton. Tins charge Is independent of that of liallast, under 
the head ot Town Dues, which is payable from all vessels nut 
belonging to freemen of the borough of King’s Lynn. 


Mon rimsi'.. 

Dues and Charges lerird under the 1st Victoria, cap. 99. 

Vessels from Foreign Parts. £ s. d. 

For all vessels navigating to the southward of the 
Tropic of t'apricorii, per irgi,ter ton . -016 

Between the Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn - 0 1 3 

Between the Tropic ot Cancer and the Equator -Oil) 
To and from any port in Not th Ami ilea, Greenland, 

Davis* Straits Fislurics, and all within tiie Straits 
of Gibraltar - - - - - -008 

To or from anv port to the north of Drontheim, in 
Norway, or from Azores, Madeira, or Teneride 

Islands'. -007 

To or from any port between Gibraltar and Dunkirk, 
including Dunkirk, and from any port in the Baltic, 
per legister ton - - - - -005 

On Cotsting Vessels. 

To or from any port in Groat Britain or Ireland, in¬ 
cluding (he islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 

Sark, Man, tiie Shetland Island-, and Orkneys *-003 
AH vessels loaded witli coals or lime only, from any 
port In Great Britain, Ac., excepting Scotland - 0 0 2 
All vessels loaded with coals or lime onls, from any 
port In Scotland, and all vessels engaged In the her¬ 
ring trade - - - - - -00 1 J 

AU steam vessels from any port in Great Britain, or 
places enumerated in No. 7, carrying passengers 
and their luggage exclusively - - -002 

All steam vessels carrying goods and passengers, 
to pay the same rates as sailing vessels. 

It is in the option of the harbour trustees to charge either 
tiie tonnage dues on the voyage inwards, or on the voyage 
outwards, at the rates specified in the above schedule, accord¬ 
ing to the distance ; and if the charge be made on the voyage 
outwards, there shall be deducted from it the amount of the 
dues that may have been previously paid on the voyage in¬ 
wards ; but if such vessels sail In liallast, they shall be charged 
with dues on the inward voyage only. 

All vessels launched at this jairt pay half tonnage dues on the 
voyage outwards, according to tne distaffbe of the port to 
whicn such vessels sail, provided they take good* on board, 
but if they sail in ballast no dues shall be charged. 

All vessels with cargoes are permitted to enter this harbour 
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for safety or convenience by payment of one-lialf of the tonnage 
dues; but if they shall take goods on board (stores fur their 
own use excepted), or break bulk, they shall pay full tonnage 
(lues. 

All vessels remaining In harbour pay, after 2 months, Id. per 
register ton pur month in advance. 


I’lankage. 

Each vessel entering the harbour, and loading or unloading 
goods or ballast within the same, or performing both operations 
before leaving the harbour, pay, in name of plank money 
(whether a plank be used or not), as follows, vi/.. — 


On vessels amounting to and not exceeding 20 tons 0 1 

— exceeding 21 > and not exceeding 50— 0 1 

_ _ 50 _ 100- 0 2 

_ — 100 


150 — 

200 — 

250 — 

300 — 

350 — 

■100 and upwards 


200 — 0 
250 - 0 

300 — o 
3.50 — 0 
400— O 


Local Lights and Beacons. 

The harbour trustees are empowered by the before-men¬ 
tioned .let to charge at the rate of id. per ton on vessels, for 
the support of the htyrliour lights and beacons, but finding that 
a less rate would cover the expenditure, they reduced it to id. 
per ton. 


Pilotage. 


By virtue of the powers conferred on the harbour trustees, 
the follow ing rates of pilotage were fixed by them,, viz :_ 


Tons Register. 


First Boat. 


Second Boat. 

In¬ 

wards. 

Out¬ 

wards. 

In¬ 

wards. 

Out- 

wauU. 

• 


£ 

t. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ 

t. d. 

£ t. d. 

All under 10 tons 

0 

fi 0 

0 4 6 

0 

5 0 

0 4 0 


0 

7 0 

0 5 3 


6 0 

0 4 6 

50 — 

a o — 

0 

8 0 

0 6 0 

0 

6 a 

0 5 0 

CO — 

70 - 

0 

9 0 

0 6 9 

0 

7 0 

0 5 6 

70 — 

85 — 

0 

10 0 

0 7 6 

0 

7 6 

0 6 0 

H5 — 

100 — 

0 

12 0 

0 9 0 

0 

8 0 

0 6 6 

100 — 

120 -r- 


15 0 

0 113 

0 

9 0 

0 6 9 

120 — 

no - 

1 

0 0 

0 15 0 

0 

10 0 

0 7 6 

150 — 

175 — 

1 

5 0 

0 18 9 

0 

11 0 

0 8 3 

175 — 

200 — 


7 0 

10 7 

0 

12 0 

l) 9 0 

200 — 

250 — 

1 

10 0 

1 2 6 

0 

13 0 

0 9 9 

2.50 - 

300 — 

1 

15 0 

16 3 

0 

14 0 

0 10 r, 

300 ami upwards. 

2 

0 0 

1 10 0 

0 

15 0 

0 11 3 


The third Iwat is paid the same as the second, and the pilot- 
master's charge is Gd. per mast on each vessel entering the 
harbour. 


ualiast. 

The charge fin: ballast at this port Is Is. Tier ton, 2d. of which 
Is paid to the magistrates and town council for the pri vilege ot 
removing the sand, and 10 J. for the cartage thereof. 


Harbour light dues ■ 
Buoys 

Beacons 


Duke of Northum- 
hei hind's. 

B.dlast, ship ami 
boat. 

Ballast-ofllce dues - 


(imuiulage and 

phtnk.ige. 

Ballast, for convey, 
mice and deposit. 

Ballast delivered on 
board of other ships, 
and also dehveied 
under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, not 

conveyed and depo¬ 
sited. 

Sand, Icam, stones, 
Chalk, Ac. 

Harbour dues 


British and Privileged Vessels. 


*. d. 

On each vessel under 100 tomt - - 0 11 | On each vessel 

On ditto above UN.) — and under 200 l 1 

On ditto nliove 200 —and under 300 1 3 

On ditto ntiovo 300 — - - 1 6 

(hi each vessel under 50 tons - - 0 4 

On ditto above 50 — and under 100 0 9 

On ditto above 100 — and under 200 0 11 

On ditto above 200 — and under 300 1 1 

On ditto above 300 — • - 1 3 

On each vessel under 2<H) tons - - 0 2 

On ditto above 200 _ * -03, -. 

Rule _A vessel with a cargo inwards, and another outwards, pays double the above. In any other 

case she yays as above. 


Unprivileged Vessels. 


Each vessel into or out of Shields Harbour, from 
1st April to 1st October, 1*. 3d. per foot on ship’s 
draught; and from 1st October to 1st April, 
Is. t>d. per foot. 

». d. 


Each vessel with ballast, per voyage • 

Each vessel without ballast, pci voyage 
Each vessel with ballast, pci voyage - 
E ‘i ll vessel with chalk, sand, loam, stones, 
Ac., per voyage, in addition 
Each vessel with a cargo, either whole or in 
part, per voyage - 
Per ton, on quantity delivered 

Per ton ------ 


!)n each ship entering the port for refugi 
without delivering any part ot the. 


Each vessel Gd. per foot more than those privi¬ 
leged, viz. It. i)d. or “is , according to the 
se.tson. 


Rote. — The aliove dues are the same, whether the voyage be foreign or coastwise. 


Each vessel entering over Shields Bar - ] 

Each vessel with ballast, per voyage - 
Each vessel without ballast, per voyage - ! 
Eai h vessel with hallnst, per voyage - i 
Each vessel with chalk, dung, sand, stones, 
Ac. per vovttge, m addition - - j 

Each vesM l with a cargo, either whole or 
In part, per voyage - - - i 

Per ton, on quantity delivered - - ] 

Per ton - - - - - ( 


On each ship entering the port for refuge, 
without delivering any part of the cargo 4 10 


Ni'yvpoht. — Harbour Duet. I ton register inwards, and 1 halfpenny per ton register out- 

Vessels in the coasting uade, with cargo: — I farthing per wards, 
ton register inwards, and 1 farthing per ton register outwards. I Vessels not privileged, double dues. Vessels coming in in 
Vessels in the foreign trade, wuh caigo — 1 halfpenny per ] ballast pay only on the outward cargo. 

Pilotage Duet. 


From Newport to Pillgwenlly to 
the mouth of the River Usk, or 
vice rend: 

Vessels under 0 feet draught of 
water - 

Vessels drawing 9 ft., and under 
12 ft. - 

— 12 it., and under 

15 ft. 

— 15 ft. and up¬ 
wards - 

From Newport or Pillgwenlly to 
Kutnney River, or Redwick Pill, 
or any place outside of the River 
Usk, within the district, or vice 
ven d : 

Vessels under 9 feet draught of 
water - 

Vessels drawing 9 ft., and under 
12 feet. 


Coasting, 
per Foot. 


Foreign, 
per Foot. 


Vessels drawing 12 ft., and under 

15 ft. 

15 ft. and up¬ 
wards - 

From Newport or Pillgwenlly to 
Pennarth, or Kingroad, or vice 
vend, (provided no Bristol pilot 
should oiler this side the Newport 
district): 

Vessels under 9 feet draught of 
water - 

Vi ssels drawing 9 ft., and under 
12 ft. 

— 12 ft., and under 

15 ft. 

— 15 ft. and up¬ 
wards - - - 

Vessels not privileged to pay one- 
fourlh more than British or privi¬ 
leged vessels. 


Coasting, 
Per Foot. 

Foreign, 
Per Foot. 

£ t. d. 

£ t. d. 

0 1 9 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 6 

0 16 

0 1 9 

0 1 9 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 6 

0 2 3 

0 3 0 
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Pilots employed on tides work on board vessels: a. d. 

Under Oil tons - - - • -20 

fit) tons, and under 100' • - 2 6 

TOO - l-'O « - - -30 

150 - 200 - - - 4 0 

200 — 300 - - . -60 

300 tons and upwurds - - - - 7 6 

Haven-inaster's fees, received under the authority of the sub- 
comiuissioiiers, for pilotage! 

For vessels under 50 tons - . - - 0 fi 

— AO tons, and under 100 - - 0 9 

— 100 — 200 - - 1 0 

— 200 — 230 - 1 6 

— 250 — 300 2 0 

— 300 tons, and upwards - . 2 6 


There is a charge made for what is called a keelage, of Id. 
per ton, upon the number of tons of goods shipped or landed, 
paid by consent, and under the authority of the merchants. 
This is paid by the masters of vessels on clearing, and we be* 
lleve is very geneially charged to the ship. 

naUatt Charges, levied by Harbour Commissioners, under 
act 6 mil. 4. c. 66. 

Vessels coming in in ballast pay only on the outward cargo. 

The dues levied on vessels for discharging their ballad on 
the east side of the river are l?d. per ton register on vessels 
eoming from any place westward of the Holmes Islands; and 
lid. per ton on those from places eastward of the Holmes. 


Dock Duet. First Class: —Vessels Entering with Cargoes or Departing with Cargoes. 



Inwards. 

Outwards. 


Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Vessels from or to any part of Great 
Britain, Ireland, the Lie of Man, 
or nny of the Islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, and Hark, not 

i C «. i T 

I’er Ton. 
£ s. d. 

From or to any port or place in 
Europe, round the North Cape, 
any port or place within the 
Straits of Gibraltar, whether in 

Per Ton. 
£ s. d. 

Per Ton. 

£ i. d. 

exceeding 100 tons measurement 

For vessels exceeding 100 tons 
measurement * 

Rent after two weeks from date 
of entrance. Id. per ton, per 
week. 

Vessels fiom or to any oilier part of 
Europe, except places within the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and round 
tho North Cape 

Kent after 4 weeks, as befoie, 
Id. per ton, per week. 

0 0 2 

0 0 3 

0 0 6 

1 

0 0 2 

0 0 3 

| 0 0 5 

Europe, Asia, or Africa - 

Rent after 4 weeks, as before. 
Id, per ton, per week. 

From or to any port or place In 
British America, except Ine West 
Indies, and uny port or place in 
United States ... 

Kent after 4 weeks, as before, 
Id. per ton, per week. 

From or to any port or plate in any 
Other part ot the world 

Rent after 4 weeks, as before, 
Id. ptr ton, per week. 

0 0 6 

0 0 9 

0 0 9 

- 

0 0 6 

0 0 9 

0 0 9 


For every vessel, with a cargo, which shall enter the said 
dock and depart therefiom, without biesiking bulk, or which 
shall discharge, and afterwards take on board and depart with 
the s imc cargo, per ton measurement, (>d. 

Entering and ueji o ting in ballast, per ton, 3 d. 

Rent after 1 week front date of entrance. Id. per ton per 
week. 

Every vessel of less burthen than 20 tons measurement to be 
rated at 20 tons measurement. 


For removing and taking away the ballast, a charge of 2 \d. 
per ton is made on the register tonnage. 

Hal last discharged at various private wharves on the west 
side of the river, costs from ljd. to 2 \d. per ton register, Irom 
any place whatever, varying according to the nature of tbo 
ballast, whether gravel or limestone; payable by custom or 
consent. 


Dilto — 

Ditto — 

Ditto — 

Ditto — 

Ditto — 

Ditto — 


it a smack, coasting trade - 

ditto, foreign 
schooner, t ousting 
ditto, foreign 
brig, coasting 
ditto, foreign 
ship, coasting 
ditto, foieign 


Dockage per ton on the registered measurement ... 

From the bar of Carl Ingford - * - - - 

If the vessel is 5 miles at sea - 

On the river, up and down, per foot on the draught of water • 

N. It. Pilotage is In some cases paid by agreement, there being no branch or 
pilots. 

Each vessel ------ 

On goods ------ 

Char ge for enh horse towing or trackin g a vessel - _-_-_ 


V.g 

each vessel 

established 
per ton 


0 11) 0 
0 10 0 
10 0 


Pl.t MOUTH. 

Saltash Duet. 

1». per vessel of evtry description (except Spanish), whether 
jtking refuge in the harbour only, or to deliver the cargo, or 
whole or in part, 
tic. per vessel, Spanish, ditto. 


Sutton Poor,. 


Duet payable to the Sutton root Company.—Tolls on Ships. 

For all ships or vessels belonging to foreign subjects, coming 
within the said harbour of Sutton Pool, 4d. per ton. 

For all ships or vessels belonging to H. M. s subjects, coming 
from forego parts, 2d. per ton. 

For all ships atul vessels belonging to H. M.*s subjects cm. 
ploted in tiie coasting trade, or coining from Ireland', above30 
tons, Id. per ton. 

For all such ships or vessels of 50 tons, or under, Jd. per ton. 

A11 vessels employed in fishing, and belonging to the port, 
1/. li. i>er .minim. 

All barges, lighters, and other craft above 20 tons, \l. per 
annum. 

AH barges, lighters, and other craft under 20 tons, 1G*. per 
annum. 

All ships or vessels lying within the said harbour more than 
3 calendar months, (unless under repair at a shipwright’s yard) 
shall pay, at the expiration thereof, the same dues as if she had 
again entered the harbour ; and so on at the expiration of 
every 3 months she shall continue therein. 


, For the Use qf the Graving Beach. 

For every ship or vessel of GO tons, and under 80 tons, 2s. 

per weer. 

of SO tons and under 100 <ons % 2*. fid. per week, 
of 100 tons and under 200 tons, 3». i»er week, 
of 200 tons or upwards, be. per week. 

For the Vie qf the Mooring Chain!. 

For every ship under 200 tons, 3 1. per week. 

Alwvr 200 ami under 230 tons, 4s. per week. 


Above 250 tons, 5#. per week. 

For the anchorage and groundage of evn-y ship or vessel en¬ 
tering or coming into button Pool, 1*. 8d. 

F or moorage, 8d. 

(The aforegoing charges are levied per acts 51 Geo. 3. and 
2 Will. 4.) 

Dbvonpokt. 

Dues charged on Vessels entering Mutton Cove , New Passage, 
and Stonehouse Quay. 

Foreign ships, per ton register, 4i/. 

British ships of 80 tons register, each. Cl. 

British ships under SO tons, 4s. 6d. 

British sloops, 3*. fid. 

British barge or hoy 20 tons, and not exceeding 40 tons 
register. Is. 

British boats or vessels under 20 tons, laden, (id. 

For vessels lying up, per week, 2 j». fid. 

For the use of the graving beach, 3». 

(Levied, by prescription, by the lord of the manor.) 


Rates for Pilotage. 

_. All British ships of 14 feet water and upwards, except 
Lust Indiamen, if hoarded without the land off Pcnloe Point 
or tflfc Mews tone, which must be known by the western land 
iieing open off the Rain Head, shall pay 3*. per foot pilotage, 
if carried into tho harbour of Hamoaze, Catwater, or button 


2. British ships under 14 feet water down to 8 feet, boarded 
as above stated, are to pay As. per foot for the like service. 

3. Ships above 14 feet, within that line, are to pay only 4-r. 
per foot; and sbijis under 14 feet, boarded as above, only 3«. 
per foot for the like service. 

4. AII ships under 8 feet water are to pay as above stated, as 
if the vessel was of that draught. 

3. Ail the above rates are to be paid In proportion fbr every 
half foot walor, but no allowance is to be mode for any draught 
of sjater less than half a foot. 

6. In carrying shins to seafrom the said harbour, the pilotage 
is to be tn all cases the same as the inward pilotage. 
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7. All ships which may anchor on their arrival either In 
Cawsand Bay or Plymouth Sound, are to pay only 4 of the 
before-mentioned rates of pilotage. 

8. All pilots employed to carry slilpr from anyone of the har¬ 
bours to another, is to he paid the same pilotage as if the said 
ship had been boarded within the headlands coining ftom sea. 

9. Should any ship above 17 feet water be hoarded while the 
western land is open off the Ram Head by one of the second 
class pilots, and he runs the ship as far In as either of the buoys 
on the Panther or Shovel, and Is there superseded by one of 
the first class, he shall be entitled to 4 of the pilotage. 

10- Masters of shlp» taking a pilot at sea 

£ s. d. 

3 leagues without a line drawn from the Ram Head 

to the Mewstone, are to pay - - - 3 3 0 

6 leagues ditto • . - • .440 

10 leagues ditto - - - - - 6 6 0 

and proportionally for intermediate distances. 

11. Ships not having British registers arc to pay J more than 
ships having British registers, except when such first-men¬ 
tioned ships shall, by any order 01 II. M.'s most honourable 
pTlvy council, be privileged to enter the ports of this kingdom, 
upon paying the same duties of tonnage ns are paid by British 
ships, in winch case such hliips anil vessels not having British 
registers shall pay the like rates of pilotage only as are payable 
by ships having British registers. 

12. If a master choose to retain or employ a pilot whilst at 
anchor, the rate tor the lay-days Is to lie it. fid. a day, not in¬ 
cluding the day coining m or going out. 

The aforegoing rates are levied by authority of tho Trinity 
Board, under an' act of parliament, fi Geo. 4. cap. 125. 

'I here are no t barges levied for local lights or beacons at this 
port. 

There is no regulated charge for batlast, nor any Board 
appointed for its supply : the parlies obtain if on the best terms 
they can from different quarters, the .quarries here abounding 
with matter lit for the purpose. 


Portsmouth. 

Harbour Dues payable to the Corporation of the Borough of 
Portsmouth, per act 3 Viet, in respect of all Ships or other 
Vessels arriving and casting Anchor, or making fast in the 
Harbour of Portsmouth, for each and every time such Ship or 
other Vessel shall enter or come into the Harbour — 


Under 30 tons 

30 and under 00 tons 
f>0 — 1.50 — 

150 — 200 — 

200 — 300 — 

300 — 400 — 

400 and upwards 


- 1*. per ship. 

- 2 #. — 

- 3*. — 

- 4 1. — 

- 5*. — 

- Hi. — 

_,.. . 10i. — 

Steam-boats to be charged only once a day. 

Exemptions. — Pilot-boats, fishing-vessels, boats not decked, 
and ships and vessels arriving in distress. 

Tonnage dues payable in respect of all ships, l*oatn, or other 
vessels, lading or unlading, upon or from the wharfs and 
quays or other works, or in the Camber, w ithin a linu dtawn 
from tho north-east angle of Mr. Lindegren’s Store, to the 
south-west angle of the New Gun Wharf. 

To or from Rye or Salcombe, or any port or place between 
them, 2d. per ton. 

To or from any port or place in Great Britain or Ireland, 
coastwise, 3d. per ton. 

To or from parts (foreign), 4d. per ton. 

General Exemptions.— H. M.’s ships, vessels, or boats, or any 
ship, vessel, or boat in the service or employ of H. M.'s Customs 
Dr Excise, or Board of Ordnance. 

No charge for local lights and beacons at this port. 


Pilotage into and out qf Portsmouth Harbour, per Act 
fi Geo. 4. c. 125. 

Vessels drawing not exceeding 17 feet water, 2i. per foot 
above 17 feet water, 3i. per foot. 

On unprivileged ships, 4 more than the above rates. 


PlllBTON. 




On Foreign 
Vessels. 

On Vessels In the 

Foreign Trade. 

On Vessels In the 

Coasting Trade. 



leading or 
Unloading* 

Loading or 
Unloading. 

Taking Refuge 
only. 

Loading or 
Unloading. 

Taking Refuge 
only. 

Ribble Sea I.ine 
Kibble Middle Lino 
Kibble Harbour Line 

• ; 

Rate per Ton. 

!«. 

9d. 

9d. 

Rate per Ton. 
fid. 
fid. 

6d. 

Rate per Ton. 

Rate jier Ton. 

fid.* 

fid. 

Rate per Ton. 

Vessels navigating the river Ribble for the conveyance of goods and passengers, fid. per ton. 

Vessels under 10 tons burthen, and wholly employed in fishing, the sum of2#. Cd. per ton per annum. 

2d. per ton for each line allowed on vessels coming up to Pieston. 

Vessels wholly in ballast are exempt from the above chargus. 

Pilotage Is. per foot. 


R.AMSOAT*. 



Harbour Dues. 

Pilotage, 


Town 

Other 



Taking 

Refuge. 

Delivering 

Cargoes. 

fi Geo. 4. 


Dues. 

Charges. 


[ Foreign vessels, un- 
I privileged 

English and privi¬ 
leged, of 20 tons, and 
not exceeding 3011 tons 
All above 300 tons - 
Coasting vessels—coals 
stone | 

A11 others . | 

4d< per ton. 

2J. — 

«d. — 

nil. 
ml. 

nil. 

4d. per ton, in 
and out. 

2d. per ton, In 
and out, If 
hound foreign. 
$d. per ton. 
id. per chald. 
Id. per ton. 

nil. 

5s. per 
foot on tho 
draught of 
water, in 
and out. 

is. per 

ton, sand ; 
1«. fid. per 
ton, dial k; 
4s.V load. 
Hints. 

2#. V ton. 

- 

These coasters 

pay a yearly bill 
of 'id. jier ton to 
Ramsgato Har¬ 
bour. 

Other Charges undei Ramsgate Harbour Art; — 

For use ol dry dock, fit) tons and under 200, £2 2 1 

_ 200 — 300, 3 Us. 

— 3.*,0 — 4 4 s. 

Wharfage for pitch arid tar, Is. per barrel. 

For putting in a mast, under .50 tons, 5s. 0d. 

_ 100 _ 7 fi 

_ 200 — 12 0 

— and upwards 20 0 

and 10#. every day after 
and 15#. — 



Vessels belonging 
to the Cinque 
Ports exempt 
from Ramsgate 
Ilai bour dues. 


ScARTlOROIJOlt. 


Denomination and Description of Dues 
and Charges. 

On Vessels taking Refuge 
only. 

On Vessels delivering 
Cargoes from Foreign 
Parts. 

On Vessels deliver¬ 
ing Cargoes Coast¬ 
wise. 

HaTbour-light duty - 

10#. per mast, unless have 
paid any of the other 
duties levied by tho 
act. 

3d. per ton on Sunder¬ 
land ships only. 

10#. per mast. 

3d. per ton on Sunderland 
ships only. 

3d. per ton on Sunder¬ 
land ships only. 

Id. for everv 5 tons, except 
with Cottle. 

Harbour dues 

6d. to I#. 2d. on each 
ship. 

From 15#. to 20#. each 

6d. to 1#. 2d. on each ship. 

6d. to 1#. 2d. on each ship. 

Pilotage into the harbour and out of 

From 20#. to 30#. each 

From 15#. to 20#. each 

ditto. 

vessel. 

vessel. 

vessel, 

Charge for ballast df 

i It. per ton, Including the 
labour of heaving Into 
the vessel. 

1«. per ton, including the 
labour or heaving Into 1 
the vessel. 

1#. Per ton, including the 
labour of heaving into 
the vessel. 

Harbour dues ... 

Is, fid. on each ship. 

] #. fid. on each ship. #a 

1#. fid. on each ship. 
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PILOTAGE AND OTHER 


Denomination of Vessels. 


British vessels from ports 
in Ireland 

Ditto from Great Britain 
Ditto from foreign parts - 
Foreign vessels - 


Harbour 
Dues, 
per Ton. 

Pilotage for Vessels coming Jnto 
the Fort to discharge their 
Cargoes. 

Pilotage for Vessels taking 
Refuge in the Port. 

Ballast. 

From 1 April to 
30 Sept. 

From 1 Oct. to 
31 March. 

From 1 April to 
30 Sept. 

From 1 Oct. 
to 31 March. 

Vessels 

taking 

In. 

Vessels 

dis¬ 

charging. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

Irish 

Currency. 

s. d. 

0 3 

() 6 

0 6 

1 0 

per 

«. d. 

2 6 

2 6 

2 C 

3 6 

■hot. 

s. d. 

2 O 

2 0 

2 0 

3 0 

per 

s. d. 

3 0 

3 0 

3 0 

4 0 

i’oot. 

1. d. 

2 r, 

2 6 

2 fi 

3 fi 

per 

*. d. 

1 3 

1 3 

1 3 
l 9 1 

■oot. 

s. d. 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 1 6 

per 

s. d. 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

2 0 

Foot. 

t. d. 

1 3 

1 3 

1 3 

1 9 

per 

s. d. 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 
l 0 1 

Ton. 

t. d. 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 


SntfrnAMrTOir. 

Vessels, whether coasting or foreign, entering the port of 
the town of Southampton, ami not belonging to the port, arc 
chargeable with a boomage duty : — 

Under f»0 tons - - - - 1 a. fid. per vessel. 

Above .0(1 and under 100 tons - - 2». fid. — 

100 tons and upwards • * * fir. — 


lltitra on Shipping in the Southampton Dock, per Act fi Will. 4 

r. W. 

All vessels landing or shipping cargo in the dock, not being 
coasters, per reaistih- ton. Id., with privilege to remain 3 
weeks from date of entrv. 

£ s. d 

Rent after 3 weeks, per register ton, per week 0 0j 
Coasters landing (nrgo or passcngcis, or loading 
out, with 1 week’s privilege - free. 

Rent after 1 week, per register ton, per week - 0 0 Oj 

Colliers, transhipping their taigoes into vessels In 
do* k, per collier - - - - - 1 I 0 

The dotks are part of the port of Southampton, and, con- 
sequently, vessels using them are subject to no extra dues of 
pilotage. 

Halt'll of Pilotage for the Port <f Southampton. 

From any place within the Isle of Wight to South* Per Foot, 
amnton, ilamble, or Bursledon : £ s. d. 

I*or vess< Is drawing 17 feet water and under -020 
For vessels drawing more than 17 feet - - 0 3 0 

From any place within the Isle of Wight to Fling, 

Redbridge, North.nil, or Chapel, I e. per foot more 
than the above rates. 

From Southampton to sea: 

For vessels drawing 17 feet water and under -060 
— 17 feet and not exceeding 20 

feet.0 7 0 

more than ‘20 feet • - 0 9 0 

Vessels belonging to the port of Southampton are 
to pay one-half only of the above rates. 

For removing vessels from one place to another with¬ 
in the Southampton Water, or within the Isle of 
Wight, the following rates ; vi/. 

From Southampton to Redbridge. Eling, 

Northam, or Chnjiul, and rice vcrtif - 0 1 0 

From Southampton to Harnbic, Bursledon, 

Rope, or Buckler's Hard, or Beaulieu, and 
rice remit - - - - -016 

t nd for any Intermediate distance a proportionate 
p irt of the above rates. 

If a master choose to retain or employ a pilot whilst at 
anchor, the rate for the lay-days is to lie 7». <>d. per day, 
exclusive of the day on which the vessel comes m or goer, out. 


Foreign Trade. 


Per Ton Register. 


Vessels Inwards, with cargoes - -00 fi 

Ve-sels outwards, with general cargoes - 0 0 6 

Vessels outwards, with coals, - - - 0 0 3 

A ud these vessels 4r. lid. per mast per voy lge. 

Coasting Trade. 

Vessels inwards, with general rargo, - - 0 0 4 

Vessels inwards, wttli naxlcwood, corfe rods, 
pit props, old lead, and old iron - - 0 0 0.J 

Old lead and old iron from the port of London 
( onsidered general cm go. 

Vessels outwards, with general enrgo - 0 0 4 

Vessels with coals - - - - 0 0 3 

And these vessels pay 3*. 3d. per mast per voyage. 

Exempt from Duet. 

Ships in ballast, or with manure, lime, Muestone, or ship* 
taking refuge within the Tees bv stress of weather. 

The above dues arc levied and collected under acts 18 Geo. 3- 
c. 48 and 9 Geo. 4. c. 67 ■ 

And all vessels entering the Tees bay, it. fid. per voyage for 
anchorage and phinkage dues to the Stockton Corporation, 
leased by them from the Bishop of Durham, who holds the 
same as owner of the port; whether by ancient charter, pre- 
scription, or by what right unable to ascertain. 

Lifo-lioals, by consent, on vessels above 1-1(1 register tons, Cd. 
per voyage. 

Life-boats, by consent, on vessels under 110 register tons, 3d. 
per voyage. 

Ballast discharged at the Mlddlcsboro’ Crane at 6d. peT ton. 
Rates of Pilotage for et'ery Foot rf Water the Vessel drams. 


and t 




From Cargo 
Fleet, and any 
intermediate 
place, and wee 
vers/). J 



British 

Foreign"” 


Ships. 

Ships.' 

f To the 8th buov, 

*. d. 


being the first safe 
i place of anchorage. 

1 3 

1 9 

1 as allowed by act 



; of pari lament. 

[ To Cargo Fleet 

1 9 

2 9 

To Mkldlelmrg 

0 6 

1 0 

• ToJStookton 

1 6 

I 

2 6 


Between the 1st day of October and 1st day of April, 3d. 
>er foot extra, and for every foreign vessel having lee boa ids, 
s. over and above the said rates to be paid for lee boards from 
sea, and in the river likewise. 

N' 11. On iters and masters of ships using the Tecs and port 
of Stockton are not to pay more, or any other rates of pilotage, 
than the al mi ve-men tinned rates ; and all pilots acting under 
the licence and authority of the master, wardens, Ac. of this 
Trinity House, are hereby ordered and directed not to ask, 
demand, or receive for pilotage any more than the rates aj 
above stated. 


I Rate. 1 

Vessels taking llcfhge 
in the Harbour. 

Vessels delivering 
Cargo, In Whole 
or in Part. 

Vessels in the Coasting and Foreign Trade. 


Dues and Charges. 


ILirbour dues or groundage 
River duty - 
Refuge duty ... 
River watch - • 

Life-boat - - - 

Scarborough Old Pier dues - 
Scarborough New Tier dues 
Scarborough New Pier dues 


per 2 tons every voy¬ 
age outwards; all 
vessels alike. 

Is. 2 d. per voyage; all 
ships allko.’ 


1 }d. per ton each case; 
all ships alike. 

Id. per ton first voyage 
each year, inwards 
or outwards; all ships 
alike. 

Cd. per voyage; all 
ships alike. 


Id. 5 tons register on 
vessels inwards coast¬ 
wise with goods; a 
passing toll. 


Id. per ton, charged 3 times each year, out¬ 
wards ; all ships alike. 


Under 50 tons, 4d. per ship; above 50 tons, 
per ship, outward* j all ships alike, 
is. 4a. per chaldron on all coals and cinders, 
outwards; all ships alike. 

The same. 
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Dues and Charges. 


Hate. 

Vessels taking Refuge 
in the Harbour. 

Vessels delivering 
Cargo, in Whole 
or in Part. 

Vessels in the Foreign and Coasting-Trade. 

. 

Jd. per chaldron on 
coals; lid. per re- 
gi .ter ton on vessels 
carrying goods; a 
passing loll; all ships 
alike. 

Id. por chaldron <jn 
coals ; 2d. per register 
ton on vessels carry¬ 
ing goods; a passing 
toll; all ships alike. 

id. per chaldron on all coals and cinders, out¬ 
wards ; all ships alike, 
id. per 2* tons ot coals, outwards; a passing 
toll; all ships alike. 

The same. 

The same. 

From 1st April to 1st 
October, 1*. 3d. jarr 
foot. From 1st Oc¬ 
tober to 1st April, 
is. Gd. per foot. 

Unprivileged ships fid. 
per foot extra. 

No charge. 

1/. per ship, paid each 
wav, passing with a 
cargo ; all ships alike. 
Tiie same. 

Under 100 tons, lid. ppr ship ; 

Under 200 tons, Is. Id. per ship : 

Under 300 tons, is. 3d. per ship ; 

Above 300 tons, le.'ul. per ship, outwards, 
witli cargoes. 

Unprivileged ships, 2*. per ship. 

The same. 

The same. 


Whitby Pier duty - 
Bridlington Pier duty 
Dovor Harbour duty - 


Kamsgutc Harbour duty 


Fair Way buoys 
Pilotage 


SIV ANSI? A. 


Fort or Creek. 

Harbour Dues, Ac. 

Local 

Lights. 

Charges for 
Ballast, Ac. 

Whether under 
any Board, the. 

Fort of Swansea 

4il, per ton register harbour dues on all 
vessels, whether foreign or British, or 
engaged in foreign or the coasting trade, 
or in ballast. 

Ami further for keelage and layerage, each 
vessel: 

under 100 tons. In ballast, 1*. 8d. ea. 
above 100 tons, loaded or not, Va. ea. 
above 100 tons, bound foreign, "j. Gd. ea. 
above 100 tons, foreign ship, 7*. ca. 

If carrying coals or l.iden with copper ore, 
id. per ton on cargo extra. 

Nil. 

lid. per ton register at 
the West Pier, 

id. if at the East Pier, 
or If the ballast be 
discharged into an¬ 
other vessel. 

Trustees of the 
Haibour. 

Creek of Neath 

Id. per ton, and 1*. Gd. each vessel. 

Nil. 

No specific charge. 

Ditto. 

Creek of Fort Talbot - 

3d. per ton on all vessels. 

Nil. 

2d. per ton. 

Ditto. 

Cicek of I’oithcawl - 

2d. per ton on all ships. 

And further for the use of the pilot boat: 
!*. if under 50 tong. 

‘it. if above 50 tons. 

3s. if above 100 tons. 

| Nil. 

| Gd. per ton of ballast. 

Ditto. 

AT. II. — Vessels entering the harbour of Swansea in distress ar 
| * other dues tbe full 

e charged 2d. per ton register only, but In respect to 
‘ barge. 


Pilotage. 


Swansea. 



Neath. 




| Fort Talbot 


Portlicawl. J 

Register 

Tonnage. 

In or 
Out. 

Register 

Tonnage. 

Over the Bar, 
tn or fiom the 

Grave, Ac. 

Over the Bar, 
to or from Fox’s 
Coal Bank, the 
Coppei Works, 
Ac. 

Over the Bar, 
to or from Me- 
lincryddan 
Wharf or Neath 
Bridge. 

Register 

Tonnage. 

Tn their 
Desti¬ 
nation, 
if in 
One 
Tide In 
3 Hours 

To Sea, 
■from 
their 
Bertha 
if in One 
, Tldp of 
3 Hours. 

Register 

1 uunaj'i*. 

In or 
Out. 

31) to 50 

£ *. d. 
0 G 0 

If 20 

Loaded. 
*. d. 

4 0 

Hall ast. 
*. d. 

3 0 

Loaded. 

*. d. 

4 G 

Ballast. 
*. d. 

3 G 

leaded. 
*. d. 

6 0 

Ballast. 
*. d. 

5 0 

25 to 40 

*. d. 

4 0 

». d. 

3 0 


». d. 

Under 7.5 

0 9 0 

undir 30 

4 6 

4 0 

6 0 

4 G 

7 0 

G 0 

under 60 

4 6 

3 G 



— loo 

_ 125 

out; 
n 12 o 

— 60 

fi 0 

6 G 

5 0 

G 0 

7 0 

8 0 

G 0 

7 0 

8 6 
10 0 

7 G 

8 G 

— GO 

— 70 

5 0 

6 G 

1 4 0 

4 6 

- 7.5 

4 6 

— 1.5(1 

o lr, r» 

— 100 

8 0 

7 0 

9 6 

8 0 

12 0 

10 0 

— 80 

G 0 

5 0 



— 175 

0 14 6 

- 125 

8 r, 

8 0 

10 G 

9 0 

13 0 

11 G 

— 90 

G 6 

5 6 

~ J 29 

5CCOCO 

•®S5SS 

— 200 

0 1.5 0 

— 150 

10 0 

8 G 

11 G 

10 0 

14 R 

13 0 

— 100 

7 0 

6 8 

— 253 

1 0 G 

- 175 

12 6 

10 0 

1G 0 

12 0 

18 0 

14 0 

— 125 

8 0 

7 0 

- 200 

— 300 

1 5 G 

— 200 

1G 0 

12 0 

20 0 

1G 0 

21 0 

20 0 

— J50 

. 9 0 

9 0 

— 350 

l 10 0 

— 250 

20 0 

16 0 

24 0 

20 0 

28 0 

24 0 

— 175 

10 0 

lo n 

- 300 

— 400 j 

1 15 0 

— 300 

above 300 j 

25 0 
30 0 

21 0 
25 0 

2S 0 
33 0 

21 0 

28 0 

33 0 
40 0 

28 0 

33 0 

— 200 

— 250 

— 300 

— 3.50 
above 360 

11 0 

14 G 

20 0 

27 G 

40 0 

11 0 

14 6 

20 0 

27 6 
40 0 


Taooft. 


Vessels under 12 tons register 
12 tons and under 1% per ton 
15 - 2,5 - 


25 and upwards - 

All vessels, whether in the coasting or foreign trade, 
whether with or without cargoes, or put into the 
harbour for refuge, pay the above rates. 


£ 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


Charge* levied by the Duke of Portland. 

Water Dues, per 20 tons register - 0 0 

Discharging ballast, per ton - - 0 0 

Discharging limestone, per ton • >00 


Hawser money on each vessel, as follows; vix. £*. A 
Vessel sunder .50 tons register • -003 

60 tons and under 100 . - 0 0 S 

100 — 200 - 0 1 0 

200 — 300 - 0 1 6 

300 — 400 , - 0 2 0 

400 - 500 - - 0 2 6 

600 tons and upwards . >030 

Double the above rates are charged if the hawser is used. 


rilotage: Id. per ton register on all vessels above 45 tons 
register. r 

No charge for local lights. 

Foreign vessels are charged double these rates. 
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PILOTAGE AND OTHER 


Watriiforb. Tmnage Duty. 

On British vessels with poods or ballast, 3d. per ton register. 
On British vessels coal lad.n, ‘id. per ton register. 

On British vessels, 60 tons master and upwards, from any 
port in Inland, J£rf. per ton register. 

On all foreign vessels, double the above rates. 


ZJ.7 Vast Duet. 

For every ton of ballast British Vessels. Foreign Vessels, 
brought alongside by lighters Is. per ton. 1*. 10 d. per ton. 
discharged by lighters - 8rf. — Is. Id. — 

delivered at ballast quay > 8 d. — Is. C d. — 

discharged at ditto - • 6d. — Is* 2rf. —• 

limestone supplied - - ls.6d. — 2«. Id. — 


Pilotage. — Every vessel entering the harbour of Waterford, lie tween the 25th day of March and 29th day of September, 
drawing 12 feet and upwards, for every foot of her draught pays as follows : — viz. 


Taking Pilots at the following Places. 

Above Arden Head, 
and no farther than 
Passage. 

To Check Point, or 
Glasshouse Reach, 
and no further. 

Above Glasshouse 
Reach, or un to 
Waterford. 



British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 


Eastward. • 

t. d. 

». d. 

i. d. 

e. d. 

s. d. 

t. d. 




2 8 

2 3 

4 1 

3 5 

5 3 

Foilskirt 

Bag and Bun Head - 

1 0 

2 3 


3 8 

3 I 

4 9 

Below Puncannon, and 

nearer than Foilskirt or 


1 9 


3 2 

2 9 

4 4 

Bag and liun Head. 










Every vessel of the ahove class entering said harbour between the 29th 



September and 25th March, pays for every foot of her draught as follows: 


Salters - - - 

1 9 

3 2 

2 8 

4 7 

3 10 

6 8 1 

Foilskirt 

Bair and Bun Ilcad * 

1 4 

2 8 

2 3 

4 1 

3 5 

6 3 | 

Below Duncannnn, and nearer than Foilskirt or 

1 0 

2 3 

1 11 

<3 8 

3 1 

4 9 

UjK ana liun ue«uu 


Every vessel entering 

aid harbour between the 25th March and 29tl» 



September, which shall 

draw more than 6 feet and less than 12 feet water. 



shall pay as follows: viz 

— 






0 10 

2 3 

1 7 

3 2 

2 7 

4 4 

Foilskirt 

Bag and Bun Head - 

0 8 

1 9 

1 A 

2 8 

2 6 

3 10 

Below Puncannon, and 

neater than Foilskirt or 

0 6 

1 4 

0 10 

i‘i 3 

2 2 

3 5 

Bag and Bun Head. 


Every vessel of the nhove class entering said harbour between the 29th 



September and 25th March, shall 

pay for every foot of her draught the 



following rate*: viz* 





Great Newtown Head 

Salters ... 

1 4 

2 8 

2 0 

3 8 

3 1 

4 9 

Foilskirt 

Bag and Bun Head - 

1 2 

2 3 

1 9 

3 2 

2 11 

4 4 

Below Duno.mnon. and nearer than Foilskirt or 

0 10 

1 9 

1 6 

2 8 

2 7 

3 10 

| Bag and Bun llend. 









Vessels taking refuge in this hruhour are subject to no other 
chmge than pilotage, at the above-named rales. 

Vessels not exceeding 50 tons register, arriving from or 
sailing to any port In Ireland, are not required to take pilots or 
pay tonnage duty. 

Vess«ls laden, two-thirds laden, or having 20 tons potatoes, 
without any other goods on board, arriving at the port of 
Waterfoid, and retailing’same at the quay, are not charged 
any of the aforesaid rales and duties. 

Water DaitiJT'e Feet. 

Late Currency. 

Tonnage dues on British and foreign vessels Id. per ton. 
Anchorage for vessels not exceeding 20 tons 
register .... - Is. (id. each vessel. 

Ditto, exceeding 20 and not exceeding 50 
tons register .... 2*. 0 d. 

Ditto, exceeding 50 tons register, and Up¬ 
wards - • - - -5s. 

Colliers requiring the use of beams, scales, and weights, are 
supplied with same at the following rales; vi/..— 

$. d. 

Fur every vessel not exceeding 50 tons register, for‘use of 
each set of beams, scales, and weights - - - 3 0 

Ditto, exceeding 60 and not exceeding 100 tons legister, 
ditto - - - - - - - -40 

Ditto — 100 — 160, ditto, ditto - 5 0 


r. d. 

For every vessel exceeding 150 and not exceeding 200 
tons . - - - - R 0 

Ditto — 200 — 2.50 — ditto, ditto - 7 0 

Ditto — 260 and upwards — ditto, ditto - 8 0 

Wkstfort. 

Filotage. — From Clare Island to Domick, being £ t, d. 
about 9 miles, and called the Out Pilotage, per 
vessel - - - - 1 1 0 

From Domick to the quay, vessels are conducted 
up and down by a river pilot, the charge per foot 
up, and the same down - - 0 2 0 

Harbour dues, quayage. — Vessels taking in or deli¬ 
vering cargoes, pay per ton . - * 0 0 4 

Vessels coming in ballast and departing with cargo, 
per ton - - - - 0 0 3 

N. B. — There is no charge for anchorage in any of the lower 
roads or harbour. 

Ballast— Delivered to vessels - - 0 1 0 

No charge on discharging from the vessel, the master paying 
the labourers himself, as per agreement. 

Lighterage. — When large vessels finish their loading 

down the river, per ton of goods delivered - 0 2 0 

The foregoing charges, with the exception of ballast dis¬ 
charged and lighterage, are levied by prescription under the 
harbour commissioners of Westport* 


W i.xronu. 


1 Dues and Charges. 

Tonnage. 

Ballast. 

Pilotage. 

! For every vessel which shall enter within the limits of said 

Per Tim. 

Per Ton. 

Per Ton. 

I harbour, and be entitled to the privileges of a British ship, 

£ e. d. 

£ e. d. 

£ e. d. 

I upon every ton such vessel shall measure • 

I For every vessel not so entitled • 

For eveiy ton of ballast taken in liy any vessel (though the act 
levies Is. 3 d. per ton), there is however at present only levied 

0 0 6 

0 10 

0 0 10 


For every ton of ballast discharged froln nny vessel 

- • 

0 0 2 


For every vessel discharging ami receiving cargo, upon every 
ton such vessel • hall measure - 

«... 

. 

o 

o 

For every vessel that shall enter into the harbour or leave the 
some In ballast, or shall discharge her cargo, or any part 
thereof, without taking in any new cargo, or shall, without 
discharging lu*r cargo or any part thereof, take in new cargo, 
then, in nny of those cases, for every ton surli vessel shall 
measure - - - - - - - - 



1 

0 0 4 

For every vessel taking refuted in the harbour ... 



0 0 2 

| Steam vessels liable only to one half the foresald rates of pilotage. 



Whitbiiavbn. 1 

Chargee on Vessel* tn the Foretgn and Coasting Trade. 

Harbour Tonnage Dues. 

Inwards. £ t. d. 

On vessels with goods, in whole or In part, or in 
ballast, viz i 

From any port of Great Britain, Ireland and Isle of 
Man, per ton register - - . 0 0 3} 

From any other port of Europe, the Islands of 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, the Faro Isles, 
and Iceland, per ton register - - 0 0 10 

From any part of Asia, Africa, or America, to the 
northward of the river La Plata inclusive, and to 
Uie northward of the Cape of Good Hope, the I 


Islands of St. Helena, Ascension. Cape do Verde £ e. d. 
Islands, Canaries, Western Islands, Madeira, 

Azores, Newfoundland, Greenland, and Davis* 

8 traits, per ton register - - ■ O 1 Jj 

From any jiart of South America to the southward of 
Kio La Plata, in the Paclfio Ocean, in Africa and 
Asia, to tiie eastward of the Cape of Good Jfclope, 
per ton register * - - - 0 1 7 

Outwards. 

To any part of Great Britain and Ireland and Id* 
of Man - 

To any other part of the world, vi*.: 

With goods, per ton register - . 

With ballast, per ton register • 


nil. 

0 0 4* 
0 0 2 } 
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_ Pilotage. 

Inwards and outwards. 

There are no established charges, but made by 
menl with the pilots, and vary from If. Is. to 3 
llte size of the vessel. 


verbal agree- 
, according to 


Ballast. 


For every ton discharged, either from foreign or coastwise, Gd. 
Outwards - - nil. 

Local Lights and Beacons. 

Sit. per ton register per annum, foreign or coastwise. 

Harbour Boat. 


Inwards, foreign. 

Tor eacli vessel under 150 tons register - 
For ditto above 130 tons register . 

(toasters, inwards. 

For every vessel 150 tons register and upwards 
and less in proportion. 

Outwards ... 


d. 

0 

6 

0 


nit. 


Charge* on Vessel* taking Refuge only. 
Harbour Tonnage Dues. 

From any port of Great Britain, Ireland, and Isle of 
Man, per ton register 

From any o.'her pari of Europe, the 1 sin mis of 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, the Faro Isles, 
and Iceland, per ton register 


0 0 
0 0 


31 

7 


From any part of Asia, Africa, or America, to the 
northward of the river La Plata inclusive, and to 
the northward of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Islands of St. Helena. Ascension, Caue de Verde 
Islands, Canaries, Western Islands, Madeira, 
Azores, Newfoundland, Greenland, and Davis 
.Straits, jier ton register - 
From any part of South America to the southward 
of Hio La Plata, in the Pacific (loean, In Africa and 
Asia, to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope - 


< >. A 

0 0 10 
0 1 1 


Pilotage. 

There are no established charges, hut made hy 
verbal agreement With the pilots, and vary from 
1/. Is. to 3/., according to the si/e of the vessel. 
Local Lights and Deacons. 

2d. per ton register per annum, either foreign or 
coastwise. 

Harbour Boat. 


Inwa ds, foreign. 

For each vessel under 120 tons register - 
Per ditto above 120 tons register 
Coasters, inwards. 

Fo- every 'essol l.',H tons register and upwards 
and less ill proportion. 

Outwards • - - 


0 A 0 
0 7 (i 

0 5 0 

- nil. 


("Vessels in Foreign and Coasting Trade, with 
or without Cargoes. 

Harbour Due*. I. d. 

Per vessel - 


0 4 


Per slni , loaded - 
Per ship, light - - - 0 8 

Pilotage. 

In the winter months, dt aught of 
water, per foot - * - 1 0 

1 n summer, per foot « - 1 3 

Italian. 

Sand taken from the harbour with tire sanction 
of the lord of the manor and trustees of the 
piers, and a charge made of Is. per ton to 
pa y the expense. _ 


vetse s, w 
their To 


300 

200 

100 


300 
21M) 
)O0 


Harbour 
Dues to 
the Lord 
of tile 


Vessels with Cargo in, and Ballast out. 


l 4 I o iy ... 

Vessels sheltering. 

I o 0 8 1 1 10 0 | . . , 

(> 0 8 1 4 0 - . 

0 0 8 1 1 0 . 

I O 0 8 I 0 15 0 | - -| 

No charge for local lights or beacons. 


7 2 4 
5 6 0 
2 18 2 
2 1 10 


Wtrtc. 


Nature of tlie Dues. 

• Particulars and Rates. 


Harbour dues • 

On every vessel in the Foreign or Coasting trade, being British, or Foreign privileged : 
If under l'i tons, per ton - . 

£ *. d. 

0 0 1 


If* to 45 tons, jier register ton - 

40 tons ami upwards, per register ton • 

Vessels in ballast, jut ton - * - - . 

Foreign vessels not privileged, double rates. 

0 0 2 

0 0 4 

0 0 2 

Pilotage . 

Lights - - • 

All vessels, in and out, per ton register ..... 

The same rates for Scotch, English, and Irish lights as ;tt other ports. No local lights. 

0 0 3 


Yarmouth. 

Due* upon Vettel* delivering Cargos*. 

3 d. per ton burthen per register of such vessel, and an ad¬ 
ditional id. per ton upon her first entry in ecu-h and every 
year, and also Is. for every vessel for tile use of the jner- 
masier. 

N. V. — Fishing vessels, with their catch offish, are exempted 
(except fishing vessels not belonging to the port of Great 
Yarmouth, which shall pay 1*., for the use of the pier-master). 

Foreign vessels to pay double the duties, except sui It as are 
privileged, which pay tlie like rates only as are payable by vessels 
having British registers. 

Dues upon Vessels taking Refuge. 

2d. per ton burthen per register of sueli vessels, and an ad¬ 
ditional 4rf. per ton upon her first entry in each and every 
year, to lie paid hut once in respect ot the same voyage on 
which tlie first dues have been puid hy such vessel, ami l«. for 
tlie pier-master. 

Foreign vessels to pay double the duties, except such vessels 
as are privileg'd hy if. M.’gmost honourable privy council to 
etver ports of (he kingdom upon paying the same duties of 
tonnage as are pakl by British vessels, in which case such 
vessels shall pay the like rates only as are pay..hie by vessels 
having British registers. 

Fishing vessels (except fi.hlng vessels belonging to the port 
of Great Yarmouth) to pay l*. only for the use of the picr- 
tnaster. 

Charge* Jbr Pilotage in and mil qf the Haven, and alto the 
Galway* or Channel*, 

Into and Out of tlie Haven. Ter Foot. 
- . * •' d. 

Veuelft drawing 8 feet water and under .01 r, 

— -.8 — 9 fret .019 


Vessels drawing 9 feet water and under 10 feet 


— 12 


Shipi not having British registers to pay one-fourth 
more than slops with British registers, except vessels 
privileged by H. M. r s privy council, in which case 
such vessels not having British registers shall pay 
the like rates of pilotage only as are payable by ships 
having Bri tisli registers. J r 

In and out of the Gatways ®r Channels into the Roads. 

From sea through \ 

any of the channels { ,, , A , , * 

Into Yarmouth f 11 feet draught of water 5 5 0 
Hoads. * 

From sea through, 
any of tb * channels I , , , 

Into Yat mouth [ undcr ^ “ 5 IP 0 

Hoads. I 

Otitwards from 0 e roads 14 _ 8 It) 0 

— under 14 — S i4 l> 

Charge* for DaHatU 

J)d. per ton for every ton of ballast which Is brought alongside 
of tlie vessel in lighters, and if it Is pat on board by the 
lightermen, an additional foi. jH*f ton fov keaviOK* 

Local lights and beacons • • all , 


PIMENTO, ALLSPICE, or JAMAICA PEPPER (Ff. Poivre de Jamn'iqne ; 
Ger. Nelhmpfeffer ; It Pimenti), the fruit of the Myrtus pimenta» a beautiful tree 
which grows in great plenty on the hills on the north side of Jamaica. The berries art- 
spherical, and, when ripe, of a black or dark purple colour. But, as^the pulp is in this 
state moist and glutinous, the berries are plucked when green ; and being exposed in the 
sun to dry, they lose their green colour, and become of a reddish brown. They are 
packed in bags and hogsheads for the European market. The more Fragrant and smaller 

J U 
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PINCHBECK. — PIN*. 


they fire, tho better are they accounted. They have an aromatic, agreeable odour, 
resembling that of a mixture of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs, with the warm, pungent 
taste of the cloves. Pimento is used in medicine j but its principal use is in the seasoning 
of soups and other dishes. 

“ The returns,” says Mr. Bryan Edwards, “ from a pimento walk In a favourable season are prodi¬ 
gious. A single tree has been known to yield 150 lbs. of the raw fruit, or 100 lbs. of the dried snice ; thero 
being commonly a loss in weight of ^ in curing ; but this, like many other of the minor productions, is 
exceedingly uncertain, and perhaps a very plenteous crop occurs but once in 5 years. The price in the 
British market, as maybe supposed, fluctuates accordingly; but I believe Its average for some years 
past may be set down at Id. per lb., exclusive of the duty (3rf.).”— (Vol. ii. p. 372. ed. 1819.) .The price 
of pimento in bond, in the London market, has varied ol late years from 4d . to per lb. 

At the period when Edwards’s woik was published, the annual imports of pimento from Jamaica, 
which supplies more than 9-10ths of the pimento brought to England, amounted to about 672,000 lbs., 
and were decreasing every year — (toe. n't.). But at an average of the 3 years ending witli 1832, the an¬ 
nual imports wore 2,349,893 lbs.; and In 1833 they amounted to 4,844,97311)5. ; since then, however, thero 
has been a considerable falling off in the imports, which in 1841 were only 1,013,400 lbs. We subjoin 


An Account of the Quantities of Pimento entered for Consumption in the U. Kingdom, during each of 
the 3 Years ending with 1842, and of the Amount of the Duties thereon. 


| Quantities*. 

Duties. | 

1840. 

1811. 

1812. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Cwt*. 


Cwts. 

£ ». rf. 

£ *. </. 

£ *. d. 

3,O.M 

2.6M 1 

4,074 

_4,377_2_7_ 

3,1100 19 1 

1,846_1 4 


The duty on pimento, which amounted, when the former edition of this work was published, to 5<7. ner 
lb., was reduced in 1836 to 3d. per lb., and in 1812 to 5s. a cwt. Its price averages in the London market 
from 2$d.to 3d. per lb , ex. duty. 

PINCHBECK (Ger. Tombach ; Du. Totnbak ; Fr, Tamhac, Similar ; It. Tom- 
bficco ; Sp. Tatnbac , Turning a ), a name given to one of the many imitations of gold. 
By melting zinc in various proportions with copper or brass, some alloys result, the 
colours of which approach more or less to that of gold. This composition is frequently 
employed as a substitute for gold, in the formation of watch-cases, and various other 
articles of a like description. Pinchbeck is sometimes called Tambac, and sometimes 
Similar, and Pet it-or. 

PINE, or Fill, a species of forest tree, next, if not superior, to the oak, in point of 
utility and value. There are above 20 species of pine. They d» not bear flat leaves, 
but a species of spines, which, however, are real leaves. They are mostly, though not 
all, evergreens ; hut the appearance of the tree, as well as the quality of the timber, 
varies with the species, and also with the situation in which it grows. Generally 
speaking, the timber is hardest and best in exposed cold situations, and where its 
growth is slow. We shall only notice those species, the timber of which is most in use 
in this country. 

1. Scotch Pine (Finns si/Jrcstris) is a native of the Scotch mountains, and of most 
northern parts of Europe; bein~ common in Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and 
Eapland. It is straight, abruptly branched, rising in favourable situations to the height 
of 80 or 90 feet, and being from 3 to 4 feet in diameter. It is at perfection when 70 or 
80 years old. The colour of the wood differs considerably ; it is generally of a reddish 
yellow, or of a honey yellow, of various degrees of brightness. It lias no larger 
transverse septa, and it has a strong resinous odour and taste. In tlic best timber, the 
annual rings are thin, not exceeding ^th of an inch in thickness; the dark parts of the 
rings of a bright reddish colour; the wood hard and dry to the feel, neither leaving a 
woolly surface after the saw, nor filling its teeth with resin. The best Norway is the 
finest of this kind, and the best Riga and Memel are not much inferior. The inferior 
sorts have thick annual rings ; in some, the dark parts of the ring are of a honey 
yellow, the wood heavy, and filled with a soft resinous matter, feels clammy, and chokes 
the saw. Timber of this kind is not durable, nor fit for bearing strains. In some 
inferior species, the wood is spongy, contains less resinous matter, and presents a woolly 
surface after the saw. Swedish timber is often of this kind. 

Scotch fir is the most durable of the pine species. It was the opinion of the cele¬ 
brated Mr. Brindley, “that red Riga deal, or pine wood, would endure as long as oak 
in all situations.” Its lightness and stiffness render it superior to any other material 
for beams, girders, joists, rafters, &c. It is much used in joiners’ work, as it is more 
easily wrought, stands better, is much cheaper, and is nearly, if not quite, as durable 
os oak. 

Scotch fir is exported from Norway and Sweden, under the name of redwood. Norway 
exports no trees above 18 inches diameter, consequently there is much sapwood; but 
the heart wood is both stronger and more durable than that of larger trees from other 
situations. Riga exports a considerable quantity under the name of masts and spars : 
pieces from 18 to 25 incRes diameter are called masts , and are usually 70 or 80 feet in 
length ; those of less than 18 inches diameter are called spars .—(See Riga.) Yellow 
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deals and planks arc imported from various parts of Norway, Sweden, Prussia, Russia, 
&c. Tar, pitch, and turpentine are obtained from the Scotch fir.- t— (See these titles.) 
When the tree has attained to a proper age, it is not injured by the extraction of these 
products. 

2. Spruce Pine. — Of this there are S species : <hc Norway spruce, or Pinus abies ; 
white spruce, or Pinvs alba ; and black spruce, or Pinus nigra. These are noble trees, 
rising in straight stems from 150 to ‘200 feet in height. They yield the timber known 
by the name of white fir, or deal , from its always being imported in deals or planks. 

Deals imported from Christiania are in the highest estimation.—(See Christiania,) 
The trees are usually cut into 3 lengths, generally of about 12 feet each.: and are after* 
wards cut into deals by saw-mills, each length yielding 3 deals. The Norway spruce 
thrives very well in Britain, and produces timber little inferior to the foreign : it is 
somewhat softer, and the knots are extremely bard. 

The white spruce, or Pinus alba , is brought from British North America. The wood 
is not so resinous as the Norway spruce : it is tougher, lighter, and more liable to twist 
in drying. 

The black spruce, or Pinus nigra , is also an American tree ; but it is not much im¬ 
ported into this country. The black and white spruce derive their names from the 
colour of the bark ; the wood of both being of the same colour. 

The colour of spruce fir, or white deal, is yellowish or brownish white; the hard 
part of the annual ring a darker shade of the same colour; it often has a silky lustre, 
especially in the American and British grown kinds. Each annual ring consists of two 
parts ; the one hard, the other softer. The knots are generally very hard. The clear 
and straight-grained kinds are often tough, but not very difficult to work, and stand 
extremely well when properly seasoned. White deal, as imported, shrinks about ^th 
part in becoming quite dry. 

3. Weymouth Pine, or White Pine (Pinus strobas ), is a native of North America, 
and is imported in large logs, often more than 2 feet square and SO feet in length. It 
is one of the largest and most useful of the American trees, and makes excellent masts; 
but it is not durable, nor fit for large timbers, being very subject to dry rot. It has a 
peculiar odour. 

4. Si ever Fir (Pimis picca ) is a native of the mountains of Siberia, Germany, anil 
Switzerland, and is common in British plantations. It is a large tree, and yields the 
Strasburg turpentine. The wood is of good quality, and much used on the Continent 
both for carpentry and ship building. The harder fibres are of a yellow colour, com¬ 
pact, and resinous; the softer nearly white. Dike the other kinds of fir, it is light and 
stiff, and does not bend much under a considerable load; consequently, floors con¬ 
structed of it remain permanently level. It is subject to the worm. It has been said to 
last longer in the air than in the water ; and, therefore, to be fitter for the upper parts 
of bridges, than for piles and piers. 

5. Larcii (Pinus larix). There are 3 species of this valuable tree; 1 European, 
and 2 American. The variety from the Italian Alps is the most esteemed, 'and has 
lately been extensively introduced into plantations in Great Britain. It is a straight 
and lofty tree, of rapid growth. A tree 79 years of age was cut down at Blair Athol, 
in 1817, which contained 252 cubic feet of timber; and one of 80 years of age, at 
Dunkeld, measured 300 cubic feet. The mean size of the trunk of the larch may be 
taken at 45 feet in length, and 33 inches diameter. The wood of the European larch 
is generally of a honey yellow colour, the hard part of the annual rings of a redder 
cast; sometimes it is brownish white. In common with the other species of pine, each 
annual ring consists of a hard and a soft part. It generally has a silky lustre ; its 
colour is browner than that of the Scotch pine, and it is much tougher. It is more 
difficult to work than Riga or Memel timber; but the surface is better when once it 
is obtained. It bears driving bolts and nails better than any other species of resinous 
wood. When perfectly dry, it stands well; but it warps much in seasoning. 

It is in all situations extremely durable. It is useful for every purpose of building, 
whether external or internal; it makes excellent ship timber, masts, boats, posts, rails, 
and'furniture. It is peculiarly adapted for flooring boards, in situations where there is 
much wear, and for staircases: in the latter, its fine colour, when rubbed with oil, is 
much preferable to that of the black oaken staircases to be seen in some old mansions 
It is well adapted for doors, shutters, and the like ; and, from the beautiful colour of its 
wood when varnished, painting is not necessary. — (We have abstracted these particulars 
from Mr. Fredyold's excellent work, The Principles of Carpentry, pp. 209—217.) 

PINE-APPLE, or ANANAS, though a tropical fruit, is now extensively culti¬ 
vated in hothouses in this country, and^ well known to every one. When of a good 
sort and healthy, it is the most luscious, and, perhaps, the best fruit that this dOuntry 
produces ; and when carefully cultivated, is superior in point ofquality to ^hat produced 
in the West Indies. A pine-apple raised at Stackpool Court, Pembrokeshire, and 
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served up at the coronation dinner of George IV., weighed 10 lbs. 8 oz.— {Vegetable 
Substances, p. 379., Lib. Entert. Knowledge .) 

PINT, a measure used chiefly in the measuring of liquids. The word is High 
Dutch, and signifies a little measure of wine. The English pint used to be of 2 sorts; 
the one for wine, the other for beer and ale. Two pints make a quart; 2 quarts 
a pottle ; 2 pottles a gallon, &c. The pint, Imperial liquid measure, contains 34*659 
cubic inches. 

PIPE, a wine measure, usually containing 105 (very nearly) Imperial, or 126 wine 
gallons. Two pipes, or 210 Imperial gallons, make a tun. But, in practice, the size of 
•the pipe varies according to the description of wine it contains. Thus, a pipe of port 
contains 138 wine gallons, of sherry 130, of Lisbon and Bucellas 140, of Madeira 110, 

. and of Vidonia 120. The pipe of port, it is to be observed, is seldom accurately 138 
gallons, and it is usual to-charge what the vessel actually-contains. 

PIPE-CLAY, a species of clay abounding in Devonshire, and other parts of England, 
employed in the manufacture of various sorts of earthenware, and in bleaching. 

. PIRACY, consists in committing those acts of robbery and violence upon the seas, 
that, if committed upon land, would amount to felony. 

Pirates hold no commission or delegated authority from any sovereign or state, em¬ 
powering them to attack others. They can, therefore, be only regarded in the light 
of robbers or assassins. They are, as Cicero has truly stated, the common enemies of 
all ( communes hostes omnium ); and the law of nations gives to every one the right to 
pursue and exterminate them without any previous declaration of war; but it is not 
allowed to kill them without trial, except in battle. Those who surrender, or are 
taken prisoners, must be brought before the proper magistrates, and dealt with ac¬ 
cording to law. 

By the ancient common law of England, piracy, if committed by a sulgect, was held 
to be a species of treason, being contrary to his natural allegiance ; and, by an alien, to 
be felony only: but since the statute of treasons (25 Edw. 3. c. 2.), it is held to he 
only felony in a subject. Formerly this offence was only cognisable by the admiralty 
courts, which proceed by the rules of the civil law; but it being inconsistent with the 
liberties of the nation that any man’s life should be taken away, unless by the judgment 
of his peers, the statute 28 Hen. 8. c, 15. established a new jurisdiction for this 
purpose, which proceeds according to the course of common law. 

It was formerly a question whether the Algerines, and other African states, should 
he considered pirates: but, however exceptionable their conduct might have been on 
many occasions, and however hostile their policy might be to the interests of hu¬ 
manity, still, as they had been subjected to what may be called regular governments, 
and had been admitted to enter into treaties with other powers, they could not be 
treated as pirates. 

Pirates having no right to make conquests, or to seize upon what belongs to others, 
capture, by them does not divest the owner of his property. At a very early period of 
our history, a law was made for the restitution of property taken by pirates, if found 
within the realm, whether belonging to strangers or Englishmen: hut any foreigner 
suing upon this statute must prove that, at the time of the capture, his own sovereign 
and the sovereign of the captor were in mutual amity ; for it is held that piracy cannot 
be committed by the subjects of states at war with each other. 

Piracy was almost universally practised in the heroic ages. Instead of being es¬ 
teemed infamous, it was supposed to he honourable. —( Lntrocinium marts gloria-, hahe - 
batnr. — Justin, lib. xliii. c. 3.) Menelaus, in the Odyssey, does not hesitate to inform 
his guests, who admired his riches, that they were the fruit of his piratical expeditions 
— (lib. iv. ver. 90.); and such, indeed, was the way in which most of the Greek princes 
amassed great wealth. — ( Goguet, Origin of Laics, vol. i. p. 383. Eng. trans.) 

The prevalence of this piratical spirit in these early ages may, perhaps, be explained 
by the infinite number of small independent states into which the country was divided, 
and the violent animosity constantly subsisting amongst them. In this way ferocious 
and predatory habits were universally diffused and kept alive; and it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that those who were at all times liable to he attacked by hosts of enemies, should 
very accurately examine the grounds upon which they attacked others. According, 
however, as a more improved system of government grew up, Greece, and a few states, 
as Athens, Corinth, be., had attained to distinction by their naval power, piracy was 
made a capital offence : but though repressed; it was never entirely put down. Cilicia 
was at all times the great stronghold of the pirates of antiquity : and in consequence of 
the decline of the maritime forces of Athens, Rhodes, &c., which had kept them in 
check, they increased so much in nurnbers^lnd audacity as to insult the majesty of 
Rome herself; so that it became necessary to send Pompey against them, with a large 
"fleet and army, and more extensive powers than had been ever previously conferred on 
any Roman general. 
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During the anarchy pf the middle ages, when every baron considered himself a sort 
of independent prince, entitled to make war on others, piracy was universally practised. 
The famous Hanseatic League was formed chiefly for the purpose of protecting the 
ships of the confederated cities from the attacks of the pirates by which the Baltic was 
then infested. The nuisance was not finally abated in Europe till the feudal system 
had been subverted, and the ascendancy of the law everywhere secured. In more 
modern times, some of the smaller West India islands have been the great resort of 
pirates : latterly, however, they have been driven from most of their haunts ill that 
quarter. They are still not unfrequently met with in the Indian seas east of Sumatra. 

Besides those nets nf robbery and depredation upon the high sens, which, at common law, comtftulajj 
piracy, some other offences have been- included under that term. Tims, by the stat. 11 & 12 Will. 3. e. 7.,^ 
if any natural'horn subject commits any act of hostility upon the High seas against others of his Majesty’s 
subjects, under colour of a commission from any foreign power, this, though it would only be an act of' 
war in an alien, shall be construed piracy in a subject. And further, any commander or other seafaring 
person betraying his trust, and running away with ar\y ship, boat, ordnance, ammunition, or goods, or 
yielding them up voluntarily to a pirate , or conspiring to do these acts ; or any person assaulting the com¬ 
mander of a vessel, to hinder him from fighting in defence of his id)ip, or confining him, or causing or 
endeavouring to cause a revolt on board, shall for eacli of these offences be adjudged a pirate, felon, and 
robber, aixl snail suffer death, whether he ho principal, or merely accessory by setting forth such pirates, 
or abetting them before the fact, or receiving them, or concealing them or their goods after it; and the 
stat. 4 (Juo. t. e. 2. expressly excludes the principals from tin* benefit of clergy. By the stat. 8 Geo. 1 . c. 24., 
the trading with known pirates, or furnishing them with stores or ammunition, o- fitting out any vessel 
for that purpose, or in any wise consulting, combining, confederating, or corresponding with them ; or the 
forcibly boarding any merchant vessel, though without seizing or carrying her off, and destroying or 
throwing any of the goods overboard, shall be deemed piracy; and such accessaries to piracy as are 
described by the statute of King William are declared to be principal pirates, and all pirates convicted 
by virtuo of tills act arc made felons without benefit of clergy. To encourage the defence of merchant 
vessels against pirates, the commanders and seamen wounded, and the widows of such seamen as are slain 
in any engagement with pirates, are entitled to a bounty, to he divided among them, not exceeding the 
one fiftieth part of the value of the cargo saved ; anil the wounded seamen are entitled to the pension of 
Greenwich Hospital — (11 8c 12 Will. .1. e. 7. ;8 (tea. 1. c 24.) 'Hie first of these statutes also enacts, that 
if any mariner or inferior officer of any Knglish ship decline nr refuse to fight when commanded bv tho 
master, or shall utter any words to discourage the other mariners from defending the same, he shall lose 
all the wages due to Him, together with such goods as he hath in Lite ship, and be imprisoned and kept to 
hard labour for G months. 

The 0 tleo. 4. c. 49. enacts that a bounty shall be paid to the officers and crews of snch of his Majesty** 
fillips of war as may be engaged in the actual taking, sinking, burning, or otherwise destroying any vessel 
or boat manned by pirates, of 2f)/. for each pirate taken or killed during tho attack, ami of Kl. for every 
other man of the crew not taken or killed, who shall have been alive-on board the said piratical vessel at 
the attack thereof. 

The same statute ($3.) enacts that vcgcels and other property taken from pirates, proved to have 
belonged to any of his Majesty’s subjects, are to lie delivered up to them, on their paying u sum of money 
as salvage, equal to l-8th part of the true value of the same. 

PISTACIIIA or PISTACHIO NUTS (Gcr. Vhtaschni ; Du. Phtasjes ; Fr. 
Phtaches; It. Pi star chi, Fastucchi ; Sp. Affociyos ; Lat. Pistaciie), the fruit of the 
Pisluchia v>era , a kind of turpentine tree. It grows naturally in Arabia, Persia) and 
Syria ; also in Sicily, whence the nuts are annually brought to us. They are oblong 
and pointed, about the size and shape of a filbert, including a kernel of a pale greenish 
colour, covered with a yellowish or reddish skin. They have a pleasant, sweetish, 
unctuous taste, resembling that of sweet almonds; their principal difference from which 
consists in their having a greater degree of sweetness, accompanied with alight grateful 
flavour, and in being more oily. Pistnehias imported from the East are superior to 
those raised in Europe. — (Lewis's Mat. Med.) 

PITCH (Ger. Peek; Fr. Poix , Iirai; It. Pece ; Sp. Fez ; Bus. Smola gustaja), the 
residuum which remains on inspissating tar, or boiling it down to dryness. It is 
extensively used in ship building, and for other purposes. Large quantities are manu¬ 
factured in Great Britain; hut exclusive of these, 13,284 cwts. imported from foreign 
countries were entered for consumption in 1841 ; and as the duty, which was then )€r/. 
a ewt., was reduced in 1842 to 6d,, a farther increase of consumption may be anti¬ 
cipated. 

An allowance is to bo made for tare on pitch, of 93 lbs. each on Archangel casks, 3G lb?, each on 
Swedish do., and 50 lbs. each on American do. 

PLANE, a forest tree, of which there are 2 species ; the Oriental plane (Platanus 
Orientalist and the Occidental plane (Platanns Occidentalis.) 

The Oriental plane is a native of tlie Levant, and other Eastern countries, and is 
considered one of the finest of trees. It grows to about 60 feet in height, and has been 
known to exceed 8 feet in diameter. Its wood is much like beech, but more figured, 
and is used for furniture and such like articles. The Occidental plane is a native of 
North Aqierica, and is one of the largest of the American trees, being sometimes more 
than 12 feet in diameter. The wood of the Occidental plane is harder than that of the 
Oriental. It is very durable in water. 

The tree known by the name of plane in England, is the sycamore, or great maple 
(Acer pseudo-platanus). It is a large t$ee, grows quickly, and stands the sea spray 
better than most trees. The timber is very close and compact, easily wrought, and not 
liable either to splinter or warp. It is generally of a brownish white or yellowish 
white colour, and sometimes it is very beautifully curled and mottled. In tbiff state it 
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takes a fine polish, and bears varnishing well. It is chiefly used in the manufacture 
of saddle trees, wooden dishes, and a variety of articles of furniture and machinery. 
When kept dry, and protected from worms, it is pretty durable ; but it is quite as 
liable as beech to be attacked by them. —- ( Tredgold , p. 1 96. ) " 

PLANKS (Ger. and Du. Planken; Da. Flanker; Sw. Plankor ; Fr. Planches, 
Burdages ; Bus. Tohfnle olosku), thick strong boards, cut from various kinds of wood, 
especially oak and pine. Planks are usually of the thickness of from 1 inch to 4. 
They are imported in large quantities from the northern parts of Europe, particularly 
from the ports of Christiania, Dantzic, Archangel, Petersburg, Narva, ltevel, lliga, and 
Memel, as well as from several parts of North America. 

PLANTAIN, on BANANA, the pulpy fruit of the Musa, paradtsiaca , an herbaceous 
plant, extensively cultivated in most intertropical countries, but especially in Mexico. 
It is not, like most other fruits, used merely as an occasional luxury, but is rather an esta¬ 
blished article of subsistence. Being long and extensively cultivated, it has diverged into 
numerous varieties, the fruit of which differs materially in size, flavour, and colour. That 
of some is not above 2 or 3 inches long, while that of others is not much short of afoot; 
some sorts arc sweet, and of a flavour not unlike*nor inferior to that of a good mellow 
pear; but the larger kind are, for the most part, coarse and farinaceous. The latter 
are either used fresh or dried in the sun, in which latter state they are occasionally 
ground into meal and made into bread. In Mexico, the sweeter sorts are frequently 
pressed and dried, as figs are in Europe ; and, while they are not very inferior to the last 
mentioned fruit, they are infinitely cheaper. 

“ 1 doubt,” snys M. Humboldt, “ whether there he any other plant that produces so great a quan¬ 
tity of nutritive substance in t>o small a rpace. Kight or <J months after the sucker is planted, it begins 
to develone its cluster. The fruit may be gathered in the 10th or lltli month. When the stalk is cut, 
there is always found, among the numerous shoots that have taken root, a sprout (pintpolio), which, being 
2-3ils the height of Its parent plant, beai s fi uit 3 months later. Thus a plantation of bananas perpetuates it¬ 
self, without requiring any care on the pari of man, further than to cut the stalks when the ft uit has ripened, 
and to stir the earth gently once or t\\ ice a year about the roots. A piece of ground of 1(H) square metres 
of surface willcontiiju from 30 to 40 plants. During the course of a year this same piece of ground, rec kon, 
ing the weight of the cluster at from 15 to £0 kilog. only, will yield 2,000 kilog., or more than 4,000 lbs., 
of nutritive substance. What a difference between this product and that of the ceieal grasses in tin st 
paits of Kurope ! The same extent of laml planted with wheat would not produce above 30 lbs. ; and 
not more than 1)0 lbs. of potatoes. lienee tin* product of the banana is to that of wheat ns 133 to 1, and 
to that of potatoes as 44 to 1.” — (Essaisnr la Nor/velle Espagne, tom. ii. p. 3S8. 2d. ed.) 

The banana forms a principal part of the food of the people of Mexico ; ami the apathy and indolence 
of the natives in the lict ras cahentes, or hot legions, has been ascribed, and probably with good reason, 
to the facility with which it supplies them with subsistence. It is by no means in such extensive use in 
tropical Asia ; and comes now here in it into competition w it Ii corn as an article of food. 

ELATE, the denomination usually given to gold and silver wrought into articles of 
household furniture. 

In order partly to prevent fraud, and partly for the purpose of collecting a revenue, 
the manufacture of plate is placed under certain regulations. Those who carry it on 
are obliged to take out a licence, renewable annually on the 31st of July. Assay offices 
are established in different places; and any one selling any article previously to its 
having been assayed and marked, forfeits 501. —(.2*1 Geo. 3. c. 53 .) No plate is passed 
at the assay offices, unless it be of the fineness of the old standard or 11 oz. and 2 
dwts., or of the new standard of 11 oz. and 10 dwts. Gold plate, with the exception 
of gold watch-cases, is to pay a duty of 17s. an o/., and silver plate a duty of l.v. 6d. ; 
but watch-cases, chains, tippings, mountings, collars, bottle tickets, teaspoons, &c. are 
exempted. The 52 Geo. 3. c. 1*13. made the counterfeiting, or the transference from 
one pieee of plate to another, of the marks, stamps, &c. impressed oil plate by the 
asSayers, felony without the benefit of clergy. But the offence is now punishable by 
transportation or imprisonment only. — (1 IVUl. 4. e. 66.) 

The subjoined account (from Porter's Progress of the Nation, iii. 25.) gives a very com¬ 
plete view j|f the plate manufacture from 1800 downwards. It appears from it that 
the annual consumption of silver plate has increased from about 800,000 oz. at the 
commencement of the century, to about 1,050,000 oz. at present. Most persons may, 
perhaps, be inclined to think that this is not so great an increase as might have been 
anticipated from the increased wealth and population of the country. But it should be 
borne in mind that this account refers only to articles of standard silver and gold, and 
that the great consumption of the precious metals consists in plated and gilt articles, 
which are now made of a very superior quality. Owing also to the fact of old plate 
being held in the greatest estimation, but little of it is melted down to be remanu¬ 
factured, so that the principal consumption is by new families. The returns fqr the year 
1826, in the subjoined Table, afford a striking proof of this. During a considerable 
portion of that year a crowd of speculators, most of whom were previously worth little 
or nothing, believed they had made large fortunes,and launched out, with the proverbial 
ostentation of parvenus, into all sorts of lavish expenditure. Ilcnce the wonderful in¬ 
crease in the demand for plate in the course of that year. No doubt, also, the con¬ 
sumption of plate appears less than it really is, from the facility with wbioh the duties 
'are evaded. We subjoin 
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Account of the Number of Ounces of Gold and Silver Plate upon which Duty was paid, and for which 
Drawback was allowed, showing the Quantity retained for Home Use Jn each Year, in the undermen¬ 
tioned Year?, from 1800 to 1850. ___ 



Duty paid on 

Drawbac-k allowed on 

Retained for Home Ut.«. i 

January, 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 




Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Oancei. 

1801 

5,251 

902,066 

77 

112.705 

6,174 

760,261 

1805 

4,854 

902,788 

21 

114,829 

4,8.33 

787,959. 


6,382 


53 

71.1 16 

6,329 

1,171,092 




29 

.55,948 

6,750 

918,297 

1820 

6,037 

1,2.30,’101 

1,607 

116,507 

4,130 

1,113,597 




.3,73.5 

11 1,221 

2,916 

967,086 

1822 


1,022.761 

1,136 

120,600 

3*, 998 

902,161 

1823 


1,027,722 

1,370 

61,783 

5,627 

962,939 

1821 

6,516 

1,073,244 

20 

97,016 

6,196 

976,228 



1,258,658 

.38 

70,482 

7,624 

1,188,176 

1820 

8,486 

1,585,254 

61 

112,017 

8.405 

1,473.237' 



1,217,880 


71,493 

7 >108 

1,176,387 

1828 

7,266 

1,20 \887 

10 

60,910 

7,256 

1,146,977 

1*29 


1,361,332 

2 

86,157 

7,104 

1,275,175 

1830 

6,141 

1,271,322 

12 

109,907 

6,429 

1.161,415 

1831 



6 

81,141 

5,710 

992,552 

1832 

4,574 

826,052 

9 

100,127 

4,563 

725,925 

1833 

5,189 

914,096 

15 

79,659 

5,174 

834,437 

1834 

5,434 

879,117 

2 

72,005 

5,432 

807,112 

1835 

6,1 16 

1,050,232 


102,251 

6,116 

917,981 

1836 

6,678 

1.071,026 

16 

110,217 

6,662 

960,779 

1837 

7,066 

1,2*2,9 JO 


164,064 

7,966 

1,108,856 

18.38 

6,811 

J, 178,568 

4 

177,539 

6,807 

1,001,029 

18.39 

6,7.81 

1,195,4 S3 

21 

161,458 

6,71-3 

1,034,025 

18 10 

6,875 

1,270,390 

7 

155,923 

6,868 

1,114,467 

1811 

6,902 

1,209,266 

7 

179,904 

6,985 

1.029,36* 

1842 

6,580 

1,149,070 

5 

160,195 

6,575 

988,575 

1813 

6,305 

1,02(i,0I6 

4 

171,574 

6,301 

851,472 

1841 

6,115 

911,220 

2 

122,689 

6,41.3 

788,531 

18 15 

7,242 

1,025,112 

8 

170,987 

7,234 

854,425 

IS 10 

8,030 

1,158,050 

16 

181,759 

8,020 

976,291 

1847 

8,335 

1,188,736 

18 

167,513 

8,317 

1,021,223 

ISIS 

7,629 

1,019,268 

5 

161,18.3 

7,624 

887,785 

1849 

6,810 

756,388 ! 


109,1.36 

6,810 

647,252 

1850 

7.37.3 

_1 

3 

76.759 

7,370 

659.106 


It is not easy to account for the nearly stationary demand for fdate as exhibited in tin's return. Most 
probably It has been mainly occasioned by the greater use of plated articles, which have, to a great 
extent, been substituted for those made of silver. Perhaps, also, it may be in part accounted for by the 
fact of the cost of gold and silver having increased from 1800 down to 1819 or 1850. But a largo increase 
in the consumption of the precious metals may now be expected to result from their increasing supply 
and diminishing value. 

PL ATI N A, a metal which, in respect of scarcity, beauty, ductility, and indestructi¬ 
bility, is hardly inferior to sold, was unknown in Europe till about the middle of last 
century, when it began to be imported in small quantities from South America. It has 
since been discovered in Extremadura in Spain, and, more recently, in the Ural Moun¬ 
tains in Asiatic Russia, where it is now raised in very considerable quantities. 

Platinn is of a while colour, like silver, but not so bright, and has no taste or smell- Its hardness is 
intermediate between copper and iron. Its specific gravity is about 21*5, that of gold being 19*3 ; so that 
it is the heaviest body with which we are acquainted. It Is exceedingly ductile and malleable; it may be 
hammered out into very thin plates, and drawn into wires not exceeding l-ltMOth of an inch in diameter. 
In those properties it is probably infeiior to gold, but it seems to stnpa&s all ihe other metals. Its tenacity 
is such, tiiat a wire of plafina 0*078 inch in diameter is capable of supporting a weight of 274*31 lbs. 
nvoiidupois without breaking. It is one of the most infusible of all metals ; but pieces of it may be 
welded together without difficulty when heated to whiteness. It is not in the smallest degree altered by 
the action of air or water, —- ( Thomson's Chemistry.) 

The late Dr. Wollaston discovered a method of fusing platinn, and consequently, of rendering it easily 
available in the arts. The Russians have, within these few years, issued plafina coins of the value of 
3, 6, and 20 silver roubles. Tlalina first began to be an object of attention in Russia in 1824, w hen 1 pood 
33 lbs. were collected. In the produce amounted to 138 poods 42 lbs. In 1831, a piece of native 
nlatina was discovered at Dcmidofi’s gold mines, weighing 29 lbs. 2$ zolt. — {Official Statements pub¬ 
lished by tho Russian Government.) 

PLATTING, slips of bast, canc, straw, &c. woven or plaited for making into hats, 
&c. —(See Hats, Stuaw.) 

PLUMS, the fruit of the Prunus domestica , are too well known to require any de¬ 
scription. They were introduced into England in the 15th century, and ore cultivated 
in all parts of the country. There are said to be nearly 300 varieties of plums. * 

PLUMBAGO. See Black Lead. 

POMEGRANATE, POMEGRANATES (Ger. Granatiipfel ; Fr. Grenades; It. 
Granati , Melagrani ; Sp. Granadns\ the fruit of the pomegranate tree ( Punica granatum ). 
This tree, which grows to the height of 15 o*r 20 feet, appears to be a native of Persia, 
whence it has been conveyed, on the one side, to Southern Europe, and on the other to 
the tropical parts of Asia, and eventually to the New World. The fruit is a pulpy, 
many-seeded berry, the size of an orange, covered with a thick, brown, coriaceous rind. 
The pulp has a reddish colour, and a pleasant suhacid taste. The value of the fruit 
depends on the smallness of the seed and the largeness of the pulp. The finest, called 
by the Persians, ladana t or seedless, is imported into India from Caubul and Candahar, 
where the pomegranate grows in perfection. The tree thrives all the way to the equator : 
but, within the tropics, the fruit is hardly fit for use. The pomegranates brought to 
England from the south of Europe and the West Indies are very inferior to those of 
Persia. «— ( Private information.') 

POPLAR (Gcr. Popps!, Pappelhaum; Du. Popelier; Fr. Peuplier ; It. Pioppa ; 
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Sp. Alamo t Lat. Popvlus). Of the poplar (Populus of botanists) there are about 15 
species described ; of these 5 are common in England ; viz. the common or White , the 
Black , the Aspen or trembling poplar, the Aide or great white poplar, and the Lombardy 
poplar. In most favourable situations, the white poplar grows with great rapidity, some¬ 
times sending forth shoots 1G feet long in a single season. The wood is soft, and not 
very durable unless kept dry ; but it is light, not apt either to swell or shrink, and easily 
wrought. The Lombardy poplar grows rapidly, and shoots in a complete spire to a 
great height; its timber does not differ materially from that of the white poplar. It 
is very light; and is, therefore, well adapted for the manufacture of packing-cases. None 
of the species is lit for large timbers.—( Tredy old's Principles of Carpentry ; Veget. Sub., 
Lib. of Entert. Knowledge. ) 

POPULATION. It would be quite inconsistent with the objects and limits of 
this*work, to attempt giving in this place any explanation of the laws which regulate 
the progress of population. It may, indeed, be thought that the word has no business 
here. However, as it is frequently of importance in commercial questions, and in others 
affecting commercial interests, to be able to compare the consumption of an article 
with the population, we believe we shall gratify our readers by laying before them 
the following Tables, showing the results of the different censuses that have been 
taken of the population of Great Britain and Ireland, and showing also the increase in 
the population of the principal British cities. 

I — Table exhibiting the Population of Ireland in 1821, 1831, 1811, and 1851, according to the Censuses 
of these Years, and allowing the Increase or Decrease per Cent, in the intervening Periods. 


Counties, ice. 

1821. 

Increase 

Decrease 
per Cent. 

1831. 

Increase 

or 

Dw rua,e 
per Cent. 

1811. 

Increase 

Decrease 
per Cent. 

1851. 

l.eimter. 









Carlow 


78,052 

Iiu. 3 

81,088 

Ini'. 5 

86,228 

Dec. 21 

68,059 

I)uMin County - 


15(1,011 

22 

176,012 

Dec. 21 

1 10,017 

Inc. 43 

146,751 

Dublin City 


18.1/81 

9 

201,155 

Inc. 11 

2.3 .',726 

It 

258,30 1 

Kildare 


99.0 6.5 

9 

108.12* 

6 

1 14,188 

Dec. 1 6 

95,688 



l.»s,7lf> 

0 

169,915 

71 

183,3(9 

23 

138,773 

Kilkenny City 


23,270 

2 

25.711 

Dec. 20 

19.071 


19,973 

Kill’s County - 


151,OSH 

9 

14 1,225 

2 

116,857 

Dec. 2.3 

112,080 



107,570 

4 

II 2.5 58 

2 

115,191 

28 

82,350 



101,011 

7 

107,181 

4 

111,979 

18 

90,812 

Drogheda Town 


18,1 18 

Dec. 4 

17,565 

Dec. 4 J 

16,261 

Inc. 3.} 

16,81.5 

•WlMlIl - 


150,185 

Inc. 11 

170,826 

Inc. 1 

183,828 


140,750 

County • 


151,275 

8 

115,851 

5 

15.3,9.",0 

28 

111,623 



128,819 

6 

1.Vi,872 

3 

111,300 

23 

11 t,109 

Wevfovd 


170,80»» 

7 

182,713 

11 

202,033 

10 

180,159 

Wicklow 

- 

110,7 fi 7 

10 

121,557 

.3 

126,113 

21 

98,978 

Total 

- 

1,757,192 

lnr. 9 

1,909,713 

Inc. 3 

1,973,731 

Dccf'lAi 

1,672,591 

Minuter, 









Clare - 

• 

208,089 

21 

258,322 

11 

286,.39 1 

Dec. 2.5 

212,128 

Cork County 


629,786 

12 

705.710 

9 

773,598 

2.3 


Cork City 

• 

100,658 

6 

107,016 

Dec. 2.5 

80,720 


81,715 

Kerry - 


210,185 

22 

265,1 '6 

Inc. 1 2 

295,880 

Dec. 19 

258,239 

l.lineri.k County 


218,152 

0 

218,801 

13 

28 1,0.38 

28 

208,688 

bitm-rwk City - 


59,015 

12 

60,55 1 

Dec. 274 

48,3*J|t 

Inc.10 

5.3,118 

TitM-erarv 


510,8<)fi 

16 

402,50.3 

Inc. 8 

43.5,5.53 

Dec. 25 

331,487 

Watet ford 


127,8 t i 

15 

14 8,233 

11 

172,971 

21 

138,754 

Waterford C.'ty - 


28,679 


28,821 


23,216 

Inc. 

25,297 

Total 


1,955,612 

Inc. 15 

2,227,152 

Inc. 8 

2,396,161 

Dec. 224 

1,857,412 

V liter. 











217,685 

23 

268/8', 

n 

276,188 

Dec. 9 

251,381 

Hulfiet 


45,177 

6» 

48,221 

56 

75,308 

Inc. 33 

100,300 



8,023 

8 

8,706 

8 

9,379 

Dec. 11 

8,320 

A rmagh 


197,427 

11 

220,1.31 

6 

232,393 

1.5 

196,08.5 

Caron - 


195,076 

17 

227,953 

7 

243,158 

28 

174,071 

Donegal • 


218,270 

16 

289,119 

3 

296,448 

1 1 

2.55,160 

Down • 


325,110 

8 

352,012 

3 

.361,116 

11 

320,817 

Fermanagh 


150,997 

11 

149,763 

4 

156,181 

25 

116,007 - 

Londonderry • 


195,869 

15 

2 22,012 

I-20(h 

222,174 

13 

191.868 

Vfonngh.m 


171,697 

6 

19 5,.556 

8 

200,412 

29 

111,813 

Tyroi^g 


261,865 

16 

301,468 

3 

312,956 

18 

2.55,73* 

Total 


1,998,491 

Ino. 4 

2,286,622 

Inc. 4 

2,386,373 

Doc. 16 

8,011,7:6 

Connaught. 









Galway 


309,599 

27 

381,564 

Inc.10* 

422,923 

Dec. 29 

293,136 

Galway Town 


27,775 

19 

3.3,120 

Doc. ISJ 

17,275 

Inc. 37 

23,695 

J.Htriw 


124,785 

13 

*141,521 

Inc. 9 

155,297 

Dec. 28 

111,841 

Ma>o - 


295,112 

25 

366,328 

6 

388,887 

29 

274.612 

Roscommon • 


208,729 

19 

249,613 


253,591 

31 

173,417 

Sligo - 

- 

146,229 

17 

171,765 

5 

180,886 

28 

128,510 

Total - 

- 

1,110,229 

Ino. 21 

1.343,914 

Inc. A 

1,118/59 

Dec. 28* 

1,010,211 

SUMMARY. | 

Prwintts. 









Leinster 

. 

1,757.492 

Inc. 9 

1,909.713 

Inc. 3 

1,973,731 

Dec. 154 

1,672,591 

M unster 


1,935.612 

15 

2,227,152 

8 

2,396,161 

22) 

1,857.419 

Ulster . . 


1,998,191 

11 

2,286.622 

4 

2*386,373 

16 

2,011,746 

Connaught 

- 

1,110,229 

21 

1,313,911 

6 

1,418,859 

284 

1,010,*) 1 

Total - 

• 

2*L- 


7,767,401 

Inc. 5 

8,175,124 

Dec. 20 

6.551,970 
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Population of Great Britain, exrl. Army and Navy, as determined by the Censuses of 1801, 1811, 1821, 
1831, 1841, and 1851, showing its Amount in each of these Years in each County of England and Scot¬ 
land, and in the Principality of Wales, with the Kutio of its lucrease or Decrease, In the intertening 
Decennial Periods. 


Counties. 

1801. 

Inc. 

per 

Cent 

1811. 

Inc. 

per 

Cent 

1821. 

Inc 

per 

Cent 

1831. 

Inc, 

per 

Cent. 

1841. 

iric o 
Dec. 
per 
Cent. 

1861. 

Enoi.and : — 

Bedford • 

6.1,39.- 

11 

70,212 

20 

81,05* 

14 

95,18.’ 

13 

. 107,931 

16 

1 21.478 

Berks 

’ 110,48( 

7 

119,431 

11 

132,63! 

10 

146,23- 

10 

161,75! 

5 

170,065 

Buckingham • 
Cambridge *- 

10S,13« 

9 

118,06; 

14 

135,13. 

9 

146,97' 

6 

156,4.3! 

5 

163,723 

89,3 It 

13 

101,10! 

21 

122.38' 

18 

143,95. 

14 

161,15! 

13 

185,105 

Chester 

192,30' 

18 

227,03 

19 

270,091 

261,04. 

24 

334,39 

18 

395,661 

15 

455,726 

Cornual) - 

192,481 

11 

220,52' 

18 

15 

301,301 

14 

31*2,15! 

4 


Cumberland 

li 

14 

133,66. r 

17 

156,12 

8 

lt.9,26* 

5 

178,031 

10 

195,492 

Derby 

161,56; 

14 

185,187 

15 

213,65 

11 

237,171 

15 

272,20 

9 

296,08 1 

Devon » 

340,508 

12 

382,778 

15 

438,11- 

13 

49.3,90)1 


532,95* 

6 

567,098 

Dorset - 

114,452 

9 

121,71) 

16 

144,951 

10 

159,38* 

10 

J 75,05 

5 

181,207 

Durham - 

149.384 

10 

165,29' 

17 

19.3,51 

24 

239,‘2*1 

29 

307,967 

27 

390,997 

Euses 

427,682 

11 

252,17.’ 

15 

289,12 

10 

317,507 

9 

344,975 

7 

369,31 s 

Gloucester 

250.723 

It 

285,95' 

18 

336,19< 

15 

387,39! 

11 

431,495 

6 

458,805 

Hereford • 

88,436 

6 

93,52r 

10 

J 02,66*. 

8 

110,61! 

2 

113,27*2 

2 

116,189 

Hertford • 

97,393 

14 

111,225 

17 

129,731 

10 

14*2,841 

10 

1.56,66£ 

7 

167,2**8 

Huntingdon 

37,56s 

12 

42,208 

16 

48,94( 

9 

5.3,192 

10 

58,54! 

10 

61,18.-. 

Kent 

308,667 

20 

371,701 

15 

427/221 

12 

479,55) 

1*2 

519,55; 

11 

615,766 

Lancaster 

673,18f 

22 

828.4 99 

27 

1,052,91s 

27 

1,3.36,854 

24 

1,667,051 

22 

2,0.3) ,2.36 


130,082 

15 

150,559 

16 

174,571 

13 

197 , 00 ; 

10 

215,867 

7 

230,30s. 

Lincoln 

208,626 

14 

2.37,634 

22 

283,05s 

1*2 

317,165 

11 

362,602 

12 

407,222 

M Iddlt sex 

818,129 

16 

963,77-1 

20 

1,145,057 

19 

1,358,3.31 

16 

1,576,6.36 


1,886,57. 

Monmouth 

45,508 

35 

62,10/ 

22 

75,801 

29 

98,126 

36 

131,36) 

17 

157,4)8 

Norfolk 

273,47* 

7 

291,947 

18 

341,368 

13 

390,0'*) 

6 

412,661 


442,71-1 

Northampton - 
Northumberland 

131,52. 

7 

1)1,353 

15 

163,097 

10 

179,336 

11 

199,228 

7 

212,381) 

168,078 

19 

183,26* 

15 

21*2,58! 

11 

21 

236,95! 

12 

*266,020 

14 

30.3,56s 

Nottingham 

Oxford - - 

1 10,35( 

16 

162,961 

15 

186,87/ 

225,327 

11 

249,910 

8 

270,127 

111,977 

7 

120,376 

15 

1.38/224 

11 

153,526 

6 

16.3,127 

5 

170,13!. 

Rutland - 

16,3<8 

Sta- 

16,38( 

13 

IS, 187 


19,385 

10 

21.302 


22,98.*. 

Salop 

169,211 

9 

184,973 

7 

198,3 1 1 

8 

213,51) 

6 

225,821 

2 

229,311 

Somerset - 

273,577 

10 

302,831 

17 

355,78! 

13 

403,79.> 

8 

435,599 


41.3,916 

Southampton - 

219,29 ( 

12 

241.,5 H 

15 

282,897 

1 1 

313,971 

1*2 

351,682 

1.3 

405,3 70 

Stafford - - 

242,693 

21 

291,5 It 

17 

345,972 

18 

409,18* 

24 

509,172 


608,716 

Suffolk - 

211.101 

9 

233,96 

16 

271,511 

9 

296,317 

6 

315,07.3 


3.37,215 

Surrey 

268,23; 

20 

323,851 

2.3 

399,11 7 

22 

486,4.34 

20 

581,036 

17 

68.3,082 

Warwick - 

159,471 

19 

190,343 

2.3 

253,328 

17 

272,641 

10 

300.075 

15 

3.36,844 

2*16,798 

10 

22S,906 

20 

274,182 

2.3 

336,615 

19 

401,705 


475,01: 

Westmoreland - 

40,805 

12 

45,922 

12 

51,35* 

7 

55,041 

3 

56,151 


58,287 

VVilt*' ' - 

I83,S2( 

4 

191,853 

11 

219,574 

8 

237,2)1 

8 

256,280 


251,221 

Vforoester -.. 

1 16,111 

15 

168,982 

15 

194,07 l 

15 

2 ^*2,656 

12 

218,460 


276,926 

Yoi k, K.isrTIiding . 

m.19 1 ' 

20 

153,975 

15 

154,64.', 

9 

168,891 

15 

194,9.36 

12 

220,985 

City -f -- 

16.816 

13 

19,099 

1) 

21,711 

21 

26,260 

10 

28,81*2 

26 

.36,305 

North Riding 

158,927 

7 

170,127 

11 

188,178 

2 

192/206 

6 

201,701 

5 

216,21 1 

West Hiding - 

572,16.8 

16 

1 662,875 

22 

809, .367, J 

22 

981,609 

18 

I 1,16.3,580 

11 

1325,195 

Total of England - 

8,350,859 

! 14 

9,553,021 

1 18 

11,281,883 

16 

13,090,52.3 

14 

14,997^427 

13 

16,921.888 

VYai.ru 

5)1,G77 

13 

611/235 

\~Th 

718,353 

1*2 

806,274 

13 

911,705 

10 

1,005,721 

Totals of England') 
and Wales -j 

8,S92/>3< 

14 

10,164,256 

IS 

12,000,236 

16 

13,896,797 

14 

15,914.148 

13 

17*927,609 

Scorr And « 

Aberdien ... 

121,005 

10 

133.S71 

16 

1 55,04!* 

15 

177,657 

8 

192,387 

10 

212,03* 

Argyll 

81,277 

6 

86,511 

12 

97,316 

4 

100,973 

Dec. 4 

97,371 

Dec. 9 

89,296 

Ayr .... 

81,90, 

37,216 

23 

103, S3*. 

2.3 

127,299 

14 

145,056 

Inc. 13 

164,356 

Inc. 15 

189,658 

BanfF ... 

3 

38,433 

14 

43,66.' 

11 

48,337 

3 

49,679 

9 

54,171 

36,297 

16,608 

38,709 

22,951 

Berwick - 

30,201. 

2 

30,893 

8 

3.3,385 

2 

31,048 

1 

31,4.38 

6 

Bute .... 

11,791 

2 

12,0.33 

15 

1.3,797 

3 

14,151 

11 

15,740 

5 

Caithness - 

22.609 

4 

23,419 

25 

29,181 

18 

34,529 

5 

36,343 

6 

Clackmannan - 

10,858 

10 

12,010 

10 

13,265 

11 

14,729 

30 

19,155 

20 

1 

Dumbarton 

20,710 

16 

21,189 

13 

27,317 

22 

33,211 

33 

41,296 

45,103 

Dumfries - 

51,597 

15 

62,960 

13 

70,878 

4 

73,77)) 

Dec. 1 

7*2,830 

7 

78,123 

Edinburgh 

Elgin or Moray 

122,597 

21 

118,607 

29 

191,514 

15 

219,315 

Inc. 2 
l 

225,151 

15 

259,4.35 

27,760 

1 

27,967 

12 

31,39S 

10 

34,498 

35,012 

11 

38,959 

153,646 

191,261 

36,386 

Fife - 

93,745 

8 

101,272 

13 

111,556 

12 

128,83*1 

9 

140,140 

10 

Forfar ... 

99,053 

1 8 

107,187 

6 

113,355 

2.3 

139,606 

22 

170,45.3 

12 

Haddington » 

29,986 

3 

31,050 

13 

35,1*27 

3 

36,145 

Dec. 1 

35,886 

1 

Inverness ... 

72,67V 

7 

77,671 

16 

89,961 

5 

91,797 

Inc. .3 

97,799 

Dec. 2 

96,600 

34,69* 

8,9*4 

43,1*1 

Kincardine 

26,34*) 

4 

27,4.3!* 

6 

29,118 

8 

31,431 

5 

33,075 

Inc. 5 

Kinross ... 

6,725 

8 

7,216 

7 

7,762 

17 

9,07*2 

Dec. ' 

8,763 

2 

Kirkcudbright 

29,211 

15 

3.3,681 

15 

38,903 

4 

40,590 

Inc. 1 

41,119 

5 

Lanark ... 

147,692 

29 

191,291 

28 

241,387 

30 

316,819 

31 

426,972 

24 

530,169 

Linlithgow 

17,811 

9 

19,151 

17 

22,685 

3 

2.3,291 

15 

26,872 

12 

30,13.'. 

Nairn ... 

8,322 

2 

8,191. 

9 

9,268 

1 

9,351 1 

Dec. 1 

9,217 

8 

9,956 

Orkney and Shetland 

46,82) 

Dec. 1 

46,153 

15 

53,124 

10 

58,239 1 

Inc. 5 

61,06, 

2 

62,537, 

10,738 

Peebles ... 

8,730 

In. 1.3 

9,93: 

1 

10,016 

5 

10,578 ] 

Dec. 1 

10,499 

2 

Perth ... 

125,583 

7 

131,390 

3 

138,217 

3 

142.166 

Dec. 3 

137,157 

I 

138/66 

161,091 

82,707 

51,64V 

Renfrew ... 

78,501 

18 

93,17. 

20 

112,175 

19 

133,413 

Inc. 16 

165,07*2 

4 

Boss nnd Cromarty - 

66,318 

8 

60,8',3 

13 

68,762 

9 

71,82« 

5 

78,685 

5 

Roxburgh 

33,721 

10 

37,2.3d 

10 

40,89*2 

7 

43,663 

5 

46,025 

12 

Selkirk - - - 

5,388 

9 

5,88*1 

13 

6,637 

3 

6,833 

17 

7,990 

23 

9,80!) 

86,237 

Stirling 

50,826 

14 

58,1*4 

12 

6.5,376 

11 

72,621 

13 

82,057 

5 

Sutherland 

23,117 

2 

23,629 

1 

23,840 

7 

25,518 

Dec. 3 

24,782 

4 

25,793 

4.3,389 

Wigtown - - - 

22.9D 

17 

26,891 

21 

33,240 

6 

36,2.5.s 

I nr. 8 

39,195 

11 

Total of Scotland - 

1,608,420 

"TiT 

1,805,861 

16 

2,091.521 

13 

2,364.386 

11 

2,6*20,181 

io r 

2,888,74V 1 


Summary of Great Britain and Ireland, including Army and Navy. 


England 
Wale* * 

Scotland - - 

Army. Navy, &c\ 
Islands in British 
Seas 


Tota l Pop, of U.K 


1801. 

Inc. 

<£.. 

1811. 

Inc. 

per 

Cent. 

18*1. 

Inc. 

per 

Cent. 

1831. 

Inc. 

per 

Cent. 

1841. 

Inc. 

1851. 

8,350,85" 

541,677 

1,608,421) 

470,696 

14* 

13 

14 

9,553,02 

611,2.35 

1,805,861 

640,500 

17i 

17 

16 

11,281,883 

718,355 

2,091,521 

319,301) 

89,50. 

16 

12 

13 

15*s 

13,090/23 
806,27 ! 
2/34,386 
273,017 

103,710 

14*5 

13*0 

10*7 

19*6 

14,997,427 

911,701 

2,620,184 

193,469 

121,040 

12*8 

10*3 

10'2 

15*3 

‘6,921,888 

1,005,7*1 

2,888.74 

210,474 

14.3,1*6 

10,971,551 

15*1 

* 

12,610/2 

IP 

14.600,565 

6,801,827 

177* 

_ 144 
I5M 

16,552,410 
7, 67.10' 

LTV 

5* 

18,816,825 

8,175,12) 

12-3 
Dec. 184 

41,169,951 

6/51,970 

- 

L*__ 

- 


* l ,302,392 

21,319/11 

10*6 

27.021,919 

Inc. 3*9 

*7,721.921 














1030 POPULATION.—PORCELAIN. 

An Account of the Population of the Principal Cities anil Towns of the United Kingdom, In 1S01 
1811, 18*21, 1831, 1841, and 1851. 

N.C—The same limits have been preserved throughout, or as near as was practicable. 
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beautifully coloured and gilt; is infusible, and not subject to break by the sudden appli¬ 
cation of heat or cold. The Chinese term for the article is tse-ki. But the Portuguese, 
by whom it was first brought in considerable quantities into Europe, bestowed on it the 
name of porcelain, from porctllu , a cup. 

Common earthenware, sometimes of n very pood quality, is manufactured in Canton, Fokien, and 
several other provinces of China. But it is a curious fact, that the beautiful porcelaiu Imported into 
Europe is made only in the town of Kingtrsing, in the province of Kyangsi. Its mamilacturc is fully 
described by Dull aide, in his account of China, under the head “ Porcelain and China ware. ' rho 
porcelain of Japan is decidedly inferior to that of China ; very little is imported, and it is valued only as 

* ATterporcelain began to bo imported, its beauty soon brought it Into great request, notwithstanding 
its high price, as an ornament for the houses and tables of the rich and the great. The emulation of 
European artists was in consequence excited. Very little information was, however, obtained as to the 
mode of manufacturing porcelain till the early part of last century, when the process was developed in 
a letter from a French Jesuit in China, who had found means to make himself pretty well acquainted 
with the subject. The knowledge that thus transpired, and the investigations of Reaumur and other 
chemists, prepared the way for the establishment of the manufacture in Europe. It was first commenced 
at Dresden, which has been famous ever since for the beauty of its productions ; but the finest and most 
magnificent specimens of European china have been produced at Sdvres,in France, in the factory carried 
on at the expense of the French government. „ , „ . _ , 

British Porcelain Manufacture.— This, though unable to boast of such fine specimens of costly work¬ 
manship as have been produced at Sdvres and Dresden, is of much greater national importance. Instead 
of exclusively applying themselves to the manuMcture of articles fitted only for the consumption of tho 
rich, the artists of England have exerted themselves in preference to produce China ware suitable for 
the middle classes; and have succeeded in producing articles at once excellent in quality, elegant in 
form, and cheap. We are principally indebted for the improvements made in this important manufacture 
to tho genius and enterprise of the late Mr. Josiah Wedgwood. This extraordinary man owed none of 
his success to fortuitous circumstances. Devoting his mind to patient investigation, and sparing neither 
pains nor expense in accomplishing his aims, he gathered round him artists of talent from different 
countries, and drew upon the stores of science for aid in pursuing the objects of his praiseworthy 
Hinbition. The early and signal prosperity that attended his efforts served only as an incentive to urge 
him forward to new exertions, and as means for calling forth and encouraging talent in others, in a 
manner calculated to promote the welfare of his country. Previously to his time, the potteries of Staf¬ 
fordshire produced only inferior fabrics, flimsy as to their materials, and void of taste in their forms 
and ornaments ; the best among them being only wretched imitations of the grotesque and unmeaning 
scenes and figures portrayed on the porcelain of China. But such have been the effects resulting from tho 
exertions and example of this one individual, that the wares of that district are now not only brought 
into general use in this country, to the exclusion of all foreign goods, which had been largely imported, but 
English pottery has since been sought for and celebrated throughout the civilised world, and adopted even 
in places where the art was previously practised. An intelligent foreigner, M. Faitjas de St. Fond, writing 
on this subject, says, — “ Its excellent workmanship, its solidity, the advantage which it possessesof sus¬ 
taining the action of fire, its fine glaze impenetrable to acids, the beauty and convenience of its form, and 
tlu* cheapness of its price, have given rise to a commerce so active and so universal, that, in travelling 
from Paris to Petersburg, from Amsterdam to the farthest part of Sweden, and from Dunkirk to the 
extremity of the south of France, one is served at every inn upon English w are. Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy are supplied with it; and vessels are loaded with it tor both the Indies and the continent of Amei lea.” 
— See the quotation in the Account of the Porcctam Manufacture, p. 1C., in Lardner's Cyclopaedia ; for 
the statistical details with respect to the manufacture, see the article Eartiienwaiib. in this work.) 

The British porcelain manufacture is principally carried on at the potteries in Staffordshire, and at 
Worcester, Derby, Colebrook Dale, and other places. 

Murrhme Cups. — It was long a prevalent opinion among modern critics, that the vasa tnurrhina, so 
famous in Roman history, were formed of porcelain. Pompey was the first who brought them to Rome from 
the East, about G4 years before the Christian ajra. They were used as drinking cups, and fetched enormous 
prices •, Nero having given, according to the common method of interpreting, 58,000/. for a single cup ! 
The extravagance of the purchaser may, in this instance, bo supposed to have increased the price; so 
that tho degree of estimation in which these cups were held may be more accurately inferred from the 
fact, that, of all the rich spoils of Alexandria, Augustus was content to select ono for his share.— 
{Sueton. lib. ii. c.71.) Pliny (lib.xxxvii. e. 2.) says they were made in Persia, particularly in Kargmania, 
But those who contend they were China ware, chiefly found on the following lirtb of Propertius : — 

Murrheaque in Parthis pocuta COCTA FOCis— (Lib. iv. F.leg. 5. lin. 26.) 

In despite, however, of this apparently decisive authority, Lc Bland and Larchcr have, in two very 
learned dissertations ( Memoircs de Litter at. tom. xliii.), which Dr. Robertson has declared are quite 
satisfactory, endeavoured to prove that the vasa munhina were formed of transparent stone, dug out ol 
tin; earth in some Eastern provinces, and that they w ere imitated in vessels of coloured glass —{ Robert 
son's Disquisition on India, note 39.) Dr. Vincent ( Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, vol. ii. 
p. 723.) inclines to the opposite opinion ; but the weight of authority is evidently on the other side. At 
all events, it is plain that if the murrhine cups were really porcelain, it had been exceedingly scarce at 
Rome, as their price would otherwise have been comparatively moderate. But it is most probable that 
the ancients were wholly unacquainted with this article ; w hich, indeed, was but little known in Europe 

till after tho discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope-(For some further details on 

this question, see Kippingii Antiq. Rom. Jib. iv. c. 3.) 

PORK, the flesh of the hog. Salted and pickled pork forms a considerable article 
of export from Ireland to the West Indies and other places. 


Pork and Bacon exported from Ireland in the under-mentioned Years. 



Pork. 

Bacon. J 


l’ork. 

Bacon. j 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Official 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Official 

Value. 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Official 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Official 

Value. 

isis 

tHie i 

1817 

ISIS 

1819 

1920 

Crvt. 

164,719 

103.685 

133,095 

118,515 

120,331 

142,431 

£ 

211,226 
113,125 
181,285 
163,862 
166,616 
197,212 

Ctvi. 

236,549 

227,668 

191,025 

214,956 

224,134 

262,736 

£ 

327,252 

315,205 

261,496 

297,631 

310,310 

363,797 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 1 

1825 

Crvt. 

141,211 

115,936 

120,046 

106,543 

108,141 

£ 

195,559 

160,527 

11.6,218 

117,521 

149,734 

Crvt. 

366,209 

24 1,865 
343,675 
313,788 
362,278 

507/)' 9 
334,890 

4 ,'5,858 
434,475 
501,615 


.Most part of the bacon is exported to England — (see Bacon),— and also a good deal of the pork. Tho 
account cannot be brought further down than 1H25, the trade between Great Britain and Ireland having 
since then been placed on the footing of a coasting trade. 
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rORT-AU-PRINCE. 


PORT. See Winf. 

PORT- AU-PUINCE, the capital of Ilayti, or St. Domingo, in lat. fcgP 83'42" N., 
Ion. 72° 27' 11 ;/ W. Population variously estimated, probably from 18,000 to 20*000. 
It is situated on the west coast of the island, at the bottom of a large and deep gulph. 
It was founded in 1749 ; since which, with few intervals, it baa been the capital of 
French St. Domingo, as it is now of the entire island. It is partially fortified ; the 
harbour being protected by a battery on a small island at a little distance from the shore. 
The country round is low and marshy; and the heat in the summer months being exces¬ 
sive, the climate is then exceedingly unhealthy. The buildings are principally of wood, 
and seldom exceed 2 stories in height. 

Harbour. — The entrance to the harbour Is between White Island and the southern shore. The depth 
of water varies from about 18 feet at ebb to about 21 do. at full tide. It is customary, but not compulsory, 
to employ a pilot in entering the harbour. They are always on the look-out. Ships moor head and stern, 
at from 100 to 500 yards from shore ; loading and unloading by means of bouts, as there are neither docks 
nor quays to assist these operations. The harbour is perfectly safe, except during hurricanes, which may 
be expected from August to November. 

Ilayti is, next to Cuba, the largest of the West India islands. It was discovered 
by Columbus, on the 5th of December, 1492. Its greatest length may be about, 
400 miles, and its greatest breadth 155. Its superficies is estimated at about 29,500 
square miles. Three principal chains of mountains (frqm which emanate smaller 
mountain arms) run from the central group of Cibao. The whole of these are described 
as fertile and susceptible of cultivation, even to their summits; affording great variety 
of climate, which, contrary to what is the fact in the plains, is remarkably healthy. The 
soil of the plains is, in general, a very rich vegetable mould, exceedingly fertile, and well 
watered. There are several large nvers, and an immense number of smaller streams, 
some tributary and others independent. The ports are numerous and good. . The har¬ 
bour of Cape St. Nicholas, the fortifications of which are now in ruins, is one of the 
finest in the West Indies; being inferior only to the TIavannah. Timber of the finest 
description is most abundant; and mines of gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and rock salt, 
besides other natural productions, are said not to be wanting. The French were therefore 
fully justified in designating this magnificent island. La Heine ties Antilles. The prin¬ 
cipal towns, besides Port-au-Prince, arc Cap Haitian, formerly Cap Francis, on the 
nortli coast, St. Domingo on the south, Les Caycs, and Jacmel. 

Previously to the revolt of the blacks, Hayti was divided in unequal portions between 
the French and Spaniards ; the former possessing the west, and the latter the eastern and 
larger portion of the island. The revolution began in 1789; and terminated, after 
the most dreadful massacres, and the destruction of a vast deal of property, in the total 
abolition of slavery, and the establishment of an independent black republic. The 
Spanish part of the island and the French were finally consolidated in 1822. 

Population. — In 1789, the French part of Hayti was by far the most valuable and 
flourishing colony in the West Indies. The population was estimated at 524,000 ; of 
which 31,000 were white, 27,500 people of colour, and 465,500 slaves. The Spanish 
part of the island was much less densely peopled ; the number in 1785 being estimated 
at 152,640 ; of which 122,640 were free people of all colours, mostly mulattoes, and the 
rest slaves. The population of the entire island, in 1827, was estimated by Humboldt 
at 820,000, of whom 30,000 were whites : but there are good grounds for thinking that 
that estimate was exaggerated, and that the present population does not exceed 600,000 
or 700,000. 

Exports. — There has been an extraordinary decline in the quantity and value of 
the articles exported from Hayti since 1789. Sugar, for example, has fallen off’ from 
141,000,000 lbs. to almost nothing; coffee from about 77,000,000 lbs. to little more 
than 25,000,000 lbs.; cotton from 7,000,000 lbs. to perhaps 650,000 lbs. ; indigo from 
758,000 lbs. to nothing, &c. 1 Mahogany is almost the only article the exports of which 
have increased of late years. The following table illustrates what has now been 
stated. — 


A General Table of Exports from Hayti, during the Years 1789,1801, and from 1818 to 1820, both inclusive. 


Y.». 

Clayed ] 
Sugar. 

1789 

1801 

1618 

1819 

1820 
18*1 
182* 
1823 
18*4 
1825 

INVfi 

Lb t. 

47,316,531 

16,540 

198 

157 

2,787 


Uu. 

r ,573,300 
18,518,578 
5,4.13,5*7 
5,700,143 
8*514,50* 
600,934 
800,454 
14,9*0 
5,106 
8 , 0*0 
3 


U*, 

76,835,* 19 
43,4*0,870 
86,065 ,*(J0 
*9,*40,91‘* 
35,137,759 
(*9,9*5,951 
>84,835,37* 
33,80* ,837 
41,869.081 
34034,300 
32,189,781 


Cotton. Cacao. Indigo. Mob 


U,t. Utt. 
7,004,8741 - - 
*,480,340 648,518 
1 474,118 434,368 
*10,103 370,439 
346,839 556,4*1 
8*0,663*64,792 
692,368 464,154 
332,256 335,540, 
1,028,015 461,694' 
815,697 339,937 
6*0,97* 437,592 


, U,t ' , 
758,6*8( 
804! 


jTobacco. 


U«. Lbt. 
*5,749 . 

99,419 £,768,634 
>,819,30$ 
094,409 

- 1,919,748 

- B,728,186 
211,997 8,296,080 

6,607,308 
3,858,151 
3,948,190 
'5,307,745 


19,140 

39,698 

97,600 

76,400 

588,957 

3 * 7,014 

718,679 

503,4*3 

310,588 


Maho¬ 

gany* 


Feet. 

5,9171 

129,90* 

141,677 

1*9,509| 

. 56,003 
(*,622,277 


: : 

: : tfW 


,00o 

1 ,HIM) I 
1,0001 


179,3^0 j 


Gum Guaiacum, In 1822, 7,338 !bs. —1823,13,056 H». —1824, 68,692 lbs* 
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Imports, — The principal articles of import are provisions ; such as flour, rice, mess 
and cargo beef, fish, &e., and timber, from the U. States ; cotton goods of all sorts, 
Irish and Scotch linens, earthenware, cutlery, ammunition, &c. from England; wines, 
satins, liqueurs, jewellery, toys, haberdashery, &c. from France; and linens, canvas^ 
gin, &e. from Holland and Germany. 

The destruction caused by the excesses which accompanied the revolution explains a 
part of this extraordinary falling off; but the greater part is to be accounted for by the 
change in the condition of the inhabitants. The blacks, being no longer compelled to 
labour, and regarding with abhorrence the culture of sugar and the other occupations 
in which they had been principally engaged, sunk into a state of idleness and apathy. 
The condition of all the great branches of industry that were formerly carried on be¬ 
came, in consequence, most deplorable, and the commerce of the island was reduced 
within the narrowest limits. Its successive rulers have endeavoured, though with little 
success, to bring about a revival ofindustry. The Code Rural , enacted for this purpose 
by Boyer in 1826, is exceedingly stringent, its principal provisions being in fact copied 
from the regulations as to slaves embodied in the Code Noir . But even this code had 
little influence; and as a proof of the low state of industry in the island, we need only 
state that sugar has wholly disappeared from the list of exports, and that the exports of 
coffee and most other articles seem to be stationary or diminishing. And this result is, 
after all, only what should have been anticipated. To expect that half-civilised Afri¬ 
cans, under a burning sun, and without the wants or desires of Europeans, should be 
equally industrious, is to expect what is contradictory, and all but absurd. 

The trade of this country with Hayti is comparatively inconsiderable, the value of 
the exports from the U. Kingdom thither, in 1852, having amounted to only 251,409/., 
of which more than 3-4ths consised of cottons and linens; the imports consist of coffee, 
tobacco, and cotton wool; but the quantities of the last two articles are very trifling. 


Port Charget. — The charge* on a native and foreign ship of 
300 tons are the same, and as follows : — 

Dot l tire. 

Tonnage duty - 300 

Administrator - • -1*2 

Commandante do place, - - * 12 

CommiMtalre dt; guerre - - - 12 

Commandant* de port - • 12 

Director of custom* • - 12 

Interpreter - » • -12 

Treasurer - - - - 12 

Doctor - * - 12 

Stamps for entry and clearing - - 1G $( 

Fountain tax - 20 

Pilotage - • * w 2 


Total, currency - - 431 60 

Customhouse Regulations. — On arrival, the master of the 
vessel proceeds to the Cvwtom-house with the Interpreter, where 
he makes Ida declaration whether he discharges his cargo in 
the port. If he discharge, his invoices are translated, and the 
goods verified Ip the present e of the consignee, who Is allowed 
to land and store them. On clearing outwards, the merchant 
pays the duties on the cargoes Ixiih ways, and exhibit* a receipt 
at the office of the commUsaire d« guerre, commandante de 
place, and commandante de poit, who sign a certificate that 
the vessel may depurt. 

Warehousing. — The warehousing and bonding system !v 
established by law, but there are at present no buildings appro- 
printed to the rteeption of bonded goods. Until very recently, 
goods were jiermittcd to l>e bonded under ibis law In the mer¬ 
chants' stores; a late order has, however, suspended that 
indulgence. The rate is I per cent, per year, and no allowance 
made for waste or loss. Goods exported in the same vessel they 
arrive in, pay, iflandi d, A per rent, and wharfage fees. 

Money. — The weight of the dollar Is 21C grains; the 4 and i 
dollar Wing In proportion. But nearly 4 the weight of the 
com consists of tin or other alloy; so that the value c* the 
dollar does not exceed 1«. Gil. sterling. 

Weights In Hayti are divided as in avoirdupois and apothe¬ 
caries" weight; but they are about 8 per cent, heavier than 
British weights. 

Measures. — 8ame a* those used in France. 

Htfiula'ions u* to Trades — It marled, that fill persons 
exercising arty trade or profession, excepting that of cultivating 
the soil, must be provided with a patent or licence to Carry on 
such trade or profession; that all strangers admitted as mer¬ 
chants into the republic must, in the nrst place, procure the 
permission of the president to take out a patent, which, when 
obtained, only authorises them, under heavy penalties, to carry 
on a wholesale business, not with each other but with the 
llaytians. in the open jvorts, which are Port-au-Prince, Uo- 
naives, (.ftp Haltien, Port-fo Plate, Santo Domirvgo, Jacmel, 
LesCnyes, and JtfrCmie. The minimum quantities of goods that 
may be sold are fixed by the same law. The Haytian consignee 
may be also a retailer, on taking out a corresponding patent. 

A charge of2,000 dollars Is made for each patent to a foreigner 
trading to Port-au Prince; 1,800 for L*s Cayes, Cap Hattlen, 
and Jacmel; and 1,600 for each of the remaining ports. 

Duties. — The duties on all imported commodities consigned 
to foreign merchants are 17$ per cent, on an established tariff, 
whether they be brought m native or foreign ships, with tins 
exception of those from the United States, which pay an addi- 
tional 10 per rent, on the amount of the duties. Goods con¬ 
signed to native merchants pay only 16A per cent. 

The following articles are duty tree In all bottoms: — Shot 
of all sizes, grenades howitzers, bomb-shells, and other pro¬ 


jectiles of artillery; Iron and bronze cannon, mortars, muskets 
and bayonets, carbines, pistols, and cavalry sabres, briquets, 
or short swotiIs for infantry; machine* and instruments for 
simplifying and facilitating the cultivation of the soil, and the 
preparation of its products; horses and cattle, mules, asses, 
gold and silver coin ; classical and elementary works, sewed in 
boards, <>r hound in parchment, for the instruction of youth. 

The following is a list of articles absolutely prohibited, with¬ 
out reference to their place of growth : _ Mahogany, logwood, 
lignum vltre, fustic, coffee,cotton wool, cacao, raw and clayed 
sugar, rum, tafia, syrup, molasses; canes, whips, and um¬ 
brellas, containing swords, stilettoes, or other arms; books and 
other works, opposed to good morals. 

Besides the export, there is also a territorial duty levied 
equally on the produce of the soil, whether exported in na¬ 
tional or foreign shijvs. 

'Fhc export of the following articles Is strictly prohibited :_ 

Gold and silver coin, side and fire arms, munitions, and other 
articles of war; old or new Iron and copper; horses, brood 
mares, mules, asses, and wood for ship building. 

The coasting trade Is entirely confined to llaytian citizens. 

The commerce qC Port-au-Prince is carried on by various 
classes of persons. The imjwrts from Europe and America are 
principally consigned to European and North American com¬ 
mission houses, besides a few Haytian- establishments. The 
capital is one of the ports to whii h foreign merchants are con¬ 
fined by the law of patents; but they are, or at least were 
during the time of my residence, restricted by heavy penalties 
to wholesale business. Of course they cannot deal with the 
consumers, but with the native retailers, who arc chiefly 
women, styled “ merchandes,” these employ hucksters, also 
women, who traverse the country, attend the markets, and give 
an account of their transactions to their employers, either 
every evening, once a week, or once a month, according to 
their character for integrity. 

Among the respectable merchandes there is said to be much 
pood faith ; but with the great body of the customers, 1 believe 
the merchants are obliged to use the utmost circumspection. 

All the ordinary tradesmen, such as tailors and Shoemakers, 
and even a water proof hat manufacturer, are to he found at 
Port-au Prince. And I confess I was struck with the respect¬ 
ive appearance of several booksellers’ shops, having looked in 
vnin lor such things both In Darbadoog and Antigua. The 
books are generally elementary, French publications, and ro¬ 
mances. The works of Voltaire, Rousseau, and others of the 
sime class, abound. 

There are al>o two printing presses; one at which the go¬ 
vernment Gazette,Lc Telegraphed is printed, and the other from 
which the Feuiile d« Ctmmcrce issues. The former rarely con¬ 
tains more than the documents issued by the government; the 
latter occasionally some spirited pipers, ana is conducted by 
M. Curtois, who was for a short time director of the post- 
office. 

The apothecaries’ &hdps are numerous, as they ought to lie In 
such a horrible climate, and are well supplied with all the 
contents of the French Pharmacopoeia. There are also some 
tanneries, in which the bark of the mangrove is used a* the 
tanning material. As far as 1 could ascertain, the great bulk 
of the border jieople were either of that cists of Europeans, 
called in the French time "petite Manes," or people of oblour. 
1 he labourers In town and country are generally black.; 

With the exception already referred to, w« have derived 
these details with resp-ct to Hayti partly from the communi¬ 
cations to government, and the published Notes of Charles 
Mackenzie, Esq., late consul In that island; and partly Arons 
consular returns. 
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PORTERS anp PORTERAGE. Porters *re persons employed to carry mes¬ 
sages or parcels, &c. 

In London, they are divided into different clashes. It is Porters {Tacki.r-IIouskI, are regulated by the city of 
enacted 31) Geo. 5. c. 53., that the following rates shall be London. They have the privilege of performing the labour of 
the maximum rh nee upon all parrels not exceeding 56 lbs. unshipping, landing, earning, and housing the goods of the 
weight, in London, Westminster, Southwark, and the suburb; South Sea Company, the East India Company, and ail other 
M/,:— i. d. goods, except from the East country, the produce of the British 

For any distance not exceeding $ of a mile - >0 3 plantations and Ireland, and goods coastwise. They give bond 

Not exceeding k a mile * - - II 4 for 5(K)/. to make restitution in case of loss or damage, and are 

Not exceeding 1 mile - - .0 6 limited to rates fixed by the corporation. 

Not exceeding I J mile * • - 0 8 Porters (Ticket), are persons appointed by the city of 

Not exceeding 2 miles * - • 0 10 London, and have granted ro (hem the exclusive privilege of 

And so In like manner the additional sura of 3 d. for every fur- unshipping, loading, and housing pitch, tar,soap, ashes, wain- 
ther distance not exceeding $ a mile. scot, fir, poles, masts, deals, oars, chests, tables, flax and hemp. 

Tickets to be made out at the Inns, and given to the porters, brought to London from the East country; nho iron, cordage, 
who are to deliver them with the parcels; and any innkeeper and timlwr, and all goods of the produce of Ireland and the 
not making out such tickets to forfeit not exceeding 40#. nor British plantations, and all good* coastwise, except lead. They 
less than 3s.; porters not deiivciing, or defacing the same, to are freemen of the city, give security in 11)0/. for fidelity, anu 
forfeit 40s. and if they make any ox er charge they are to forfeit have their names amt numliers engraved on a metal badge. 
20». Parcels brought by coaches to lie delivered within tio They are under the tackle porters; who may, in performing 
hour #, under a penalty not exceeding ‘/Os. nor Jess than It)#. the business of the port, employ other labourers, if ticket por- 
l’arculs brought by waggons to be delivered within twenty-four ters be not at hand. — {Montrfuirt’t Dictionary.) 
hours, under a like penalty. Parcel 1 , directed to he left till Any person may bring goods into the city of London ; but he 
called for, to be delivered to those to xxhom the same may be is liable to a tine If he either take up, or carry, any within the 
directed, on payment of the carriage, and 2d. for warehouse city. It i* astonishing that such absurd regulations should he 
room, under like penalty. If parcels be not sent for till the still kept up: why thould not the merchants of London, as well 
expiration of a week, Id. more for warehouse rent may he as those of Manchester, be allowed to employ any one they 
Charged. Parcels not directed to be left till call is t for. to be please in the conveyance of goods? Poes any one doubt that 
delivered on demand, under the above penal'y. Mishehaviour competition would in this, as in every thing else, be productive 
of porters mav be punished by a fine not exceeding 20#. nor of the greatest advantage ? The regulations in question inertly 
leas than 5«. The porters of London have ti e exclusive privi- tend to keep up oppressive privileges, injurious to the nubile 
lege of taking up and carrying goods within the city, and the interests, and disadvantageous even to those in whose favour 
employment of any one else may be punished by fine. they are enacted. 

TORT LOUIS, OR NORTHWEST TOUT, the capital of the Mauritius, at the 
bottom of a triangular bay, the entrance to which is rather difficult, in lat. 20° 9' 56 '' S., 
Jon. 57° 28 ; 41 ;/ E. Every vessel approaching the harbour must hoist her flag and 
fire 2 guns; if in the night, a light must be shown ; when a pilot comes on board, and 
steers the ship to the entrance of the port. It is a very convenient port for careening 
and repairing ; but provisions of all sorts are dear. In the hurricane months, the 
anchorage in Port Louis is not good; and it can then only accommodate a very few 
vessels. The houses are low, and principally built of wood. The town and harbour arc 
pretty strongly fortified. Almost all the foreign trade of the island is carried on here. 

The Mauritius was so called by the Dutch in honour of Prince Maurice; but it was 
first settled by the French in 1720; and is indebted for most part of its prosperity to 
the skilful management of its governor, the famous M. de la Bourdonnais. It was taken 
by the English in 1810; and was definitively ceded to us in 1814. 

Exports and Imports, fyc. — Mauritius is pretty fertile, a considerable part of the 
surface being, however, occupied by mountains. Its shape is circular, being about 
150 miles in circumference. The climate is healthy, but subject to hurricanes. The 
principal product of the island is sugar, which is now cultivated to the almost total 
neglect of every thing else ; but it also produces excellent coffee, indigo, and cotton. 
The blackwood or ebony of the Mauritius is very abundant, and of a superior quality. 
Very little corn or grain of any kind is raised in the island ; most articles of provision 
being imported. Previously to 1825, the sugar and other articles brought to Great 
Britain from the Mauritius were charged with the same duties as the like articles from 
India: but in the above-mentioned year this distinction was done away, and it was 
enacted (6 Geo. 4. c. 111. § 44.), that ail goods of the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the Mauritius, should, upon importation into any port of the U, Kingdom, be 
subject to the same duties and regulations as the like goods being of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the British colonies in the West Indies; and that the trado 
with the Mauritius should be placed as nearly as possible on the same footing as that of 
the West India islands. 

This was a great boon to the Mauritius and the exports of sugar from it have since rapidly increased. 
According to Milburn (f/j ;W2/n7 roww/r/ce, ii. &08.). (hry amounted, in 1812, to about 5,000,000 lbs. In 
1818, they amounted to about 8,0'0,000 lbs. ; and in 1824, to 23,331,553 lbs. Since 1826, nine tenths of 
the sugar raised in the Mauritius has been shipped for the U. Kingdom. Its wonderful increase is seen 
iu the following table : — 


Account of Sugar Exported from Mauritius since 1839-1840, in French lbs. 



The shipments of Sugar from the Island in 1849—50, 1850—51, and 1851—52, were distributed as 
follows: — 



1849-50. 

1850-51. 

1851 32. 

IT. Kingdom - • 

Cape of Good Hope ... 

Australian Colonies ... 

Other places - 

107,355,408 
6,233,774 . 
6,432.266 
| 501,957 

106,539,831 
4,254,873 
5,497,469 
791,233 . 

114,859,749 

13,098,867 

9,271,135 

143,430 

Total - 

1 120,523,495 

117,086,406. 

137,375,179 
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With the exception of molasses, ebony, and a few other unimportant articles, sugar is almost the 
only article of export. 

The principal imports consist of provisions, particularly grain and flour \ the supply requited for the 
use of the island being almost entirely derived from the Cape of Good Hope, Madagascar, India, Hour- 
bon, &c. Earthenware, machinery, furniture, hardware, piece goods, wine, &c. are also largely im¬ 
ported. The total declared value of the exports from the U. Kingdom to the Mauritius in 1852 amounted 
to 243,045/. 

In 1851 the populption of the Mauritius amounted, inc. military and seamen, to 183,506 souls ; of whom 
between 9,000 and 10,000 were whites. The population of the Seychelles — small islands dependent on 
the Mauritius —amounted at the same time to 8,000. 

Monies, Weights, and Measures. — According to the regulations of government, the franc is deemed 
equal to 10rf., and the Spanish dollar to 4s. Ad. The government accounts are kept in sterling money ; 
but merchants, shopkeepers, &c. keep their accounts in dollars and cents, and dollars, livres, and sous. 

The measures and weights are those of France previously to the Revolution. 100 lbs. French«sl08 lbs. 
English ; the French foot is to the English foot as 100 to 93*89, but in practice they are supposed to be 
as 10 to 15. The velte = 1 gallon 7*8 pints English ; but in commercial transactions it is always taken at 
2 gallons. 

Duties, 8(C. — A new system of customs duties was introduced in 1852. Spirits are now charged with 
a duty of 0 j. a gall.; ale, beer, and potter 9 d, per 12 bottles, or 15 j. per hhd.; silk manufactures, 
jewellery, plate, &c., 15 percent, ad valorem ; woollen and leather manufactures, hardware and cut¬ 
lery, glass, &c. 10 per cent ad valorem ; and ail other goods not enumerated, and not especially exempted 
from duty, G per cent, ad valorem. The exemptions comprise bread and biscuit, corn and grain nn- 
ground, flour, provisions for H. Majesty’s forces, &o. 

A duty of A\d. per 100 lbs., hitherto charged on all sugar when exported, was reduced in the Current 
year (1H53) to 3d. per 100 lbs. 

The {mancipation of the slaves was little less injurious to the Mauritius than to our sugar colonies 
in the W. Indies. But, owing to its more convenient situation, vast numbers of hill-coolies and other 
labourers from India have been enticed away and imported ; and to this the increase of population and 
of the exports of sugar are wholly to be ascribed. 


The following charges are leviable, by an Ordinanco of 1852, on all vessels entering or clearing fqom 
Pott Louis; — 


for PUirtagr —'Vessels remaining at the bell-buoy, 

per foot • - - - 0 X 

Vesseli entering the harbour • — 

Piloting inward's anil mooring, per foot - 0 ft 

Do. outwards and unmooring, per foot -05 
Vessels under 1D0 tons ot burthen entering the 
harbour shall not he required to take a pilot. 
fo i the Use of Warns and Bouts, viz. Inwards, for 

ouch vessel of 100 tons burthen and aliovt* -30 

The same, if the port office steamer be employed - 1 O 
Outwards • • - - 3 0 

for the Vsn\f Boats without tt'urp*.—For each launch 

(manned) p^r day - • - 1 10 

Anehoruuc Buss _Vessels trading with Madagasi.tr 

or the dependencies ot Mauritius per ton of re- 


it be charged anchorage dues 
>r for re. 


Such vessels shall no 
more than twice in any one ye.ir. 

Vessels entering the harbour in distress, t 
pairs, provided that tlicy do not receive 
nor break hulk, or that they discharge cargo 
solely tor the purpose of repairs, and that the 
whole of the same be reshipped (excepting any 
part condemned as damaged) * - Fit 

Vessels entering tin* harbour, hut not breaking 

hulk nor receiving cargo, per ton of register - 0 

All other vessels breaking hulk or receiving cargo, 
per ton of register - - - 0 

Vessels breaking bulk at the bell-buoy to the extent 
of not more than 10 tons, or lanuing not more 
than .’> horses or horned cattle, or XO sheep, 
swine, or goats, and immigrant vessels landing 
coolies and suiplus stores - - - Fr 

For moving fiom one berth tn harbour to another 
or to hulks, each time - - * 4 

For swinging along side hulks * - 2 

For re-mooring - - - - X 

For the use of the moorinR chnina, or the anchors, 
which are placed round the iron fanfaron, vl/. 

For each vessel under 100 tons, per day - 0 

— of lOO tons, not,above 200, per day O 

' e tit iO 


For the u»e of a, 
gable from 


} 2501) to 2000 — 

(2000 to 1500 ,and under — 

(14 to 16 inches, pur day 
| II to 13 — 


-080 


For vessels remaining swung on the warps above 
2 t hours, or above 48 hours, in cases where the 
pilot in charge ha-s certified in writing that the 
vessel was prevented hy the wind from leaving 
the harliour at the end of 24 hours after she was 
so swung 

Under loo tons, per day - . - I O 0 

If 100 tons or upwards - . >400 

Pori and. Police Clearance.—On vessels trading with 
Madagascar and dependencies of Mauritius, 
each - . . -03O 

On nil other vessels • . - 0 13 0 

for the drvrfgitig Service —An additional propor¬ 
tional amount on all other port charges (except¬ 
ing tlie’cbarges for ihe use ot ihe steamer mid for 
remaining swung upon the watps), levied upon 
all vessels, except those which remain at the • 
hell-buoy, vir. 

On ve-scls under 350 tons, per register, 10 per 
cent. ' 

Of 350 tons or upwards, — 13 per 

cent. * 

For tugging vesse’s by the post office steamer in- 
wards or outwards, viz_ 

For vtssels under 100 tons, each - . * n n 

— from 100 to 130 . - 4 0 > 

— - 150 to 200 - . - 3 0 0 

— - 200 to 400, per ton - . t) 0 B 

, _ *7 nliove 4o0 tons, each additional 100 tons 1 O () 

§ 2. In order to prevent the crowding of the harliour with 

hulks, the tiarh iiir-in.'iMer is empowered to grant licences for 
such a numb, r of careening hulks us shall lie fixed hi the port 
regulations ; and every such hulk is liable to a charge of Ml. 
quarterly, payable in advance to the harbour master. 

§ 3. All vessels abandoned at this port and sold must either 
be broken up or fitted for sea within six months from the 
date of sale, subject to a charge of 1 / per diem for every day 
after mx months, during the time that the vessel remains not 
broken up or not fitted for sea. 

5 A. Ihe owner or owners of all such careening hulks and 
other vessels abandoned, are b >und to have a keeper and two 
• oen on board of each* and to moor the same ftecurely -with 
lour bower anchors, two a-head and two a-stetn, in the situa¬ 
tion pointed out by the harbour muster. Any such owner or 
owners failing to comply with these provisions Is subiect to a 
pt natty not exceeding At)/. - w * 

This law was pul in effect on the 1st March, 1832. 


PORTO-RICO, the capital of the valuable Spanish island of the same name, on the 
north side of the island, on a peninsula joined to the main land by a narrow isthmus 
lat. 18° 29' 10" N., Ion. 66° 7' 2" W. The fortifications are very strong; the town* 
which stands on a pretty steep declivity, is well built, clean, and contains about 12,000 
inhabitants. 


Harbour. — The harbour of porto-Rtco ha? a striking resemblance to that of the Havannah to which 
it is but little inferior. The entrance to it, about 300 fathoms in width, has the Morro Castle on its east 
side, and is defended on the west side by lorta erected on 2 small islands. Within, the harbour exoands 
into a capacious basin, the depth of water varying from 5 to 6 and 7 fathoms. On the side oimosite to 
the town there are extensive eand banks; but the entrance to the port, as well as the Doi t itself u 
unobstructed by any bar or shallow. * * • 


The island of Porto-Rico Ifes in the same latitude as Jamaica. Though the smallest 
iof the greater Antilles it is of very considerable size. Its form is that of a pavalMo. 
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gTAm ; being about 110 miles in length from east to west, with a mean breadth of 
about 38, containing an area of 3,750 square miles. Surface pleasantly diversified with 
bills and valleys; soil generally fertile. It has, however, suffered much from hurri¬ 
canes; those of 1742 and 1825 having been particularly destructive. Since the 
breaking up of the old Spanish colonial system, the progress of Porto* Rico lias hardly 
been less rapid than that of Cuba. Her population, which in 1778 was estimated at 
80,650, amounted, according to a census taken in 1836, to 357,086, of whom 188,869 
were whites, and only 41,818 slaves. It is obvious from this statement that a large 
proportion of the free inhabitants are coloured: but the law knows no distinction 
between the white and the coloured roturier ; and this circumstance as well as the 
whites being in the habit of freely intermixing with people of colour, has prevented the 
growth of those prejudices and deep-rooted antipathies that prevail between the w^ite 
and the black and coloured population in the U, States, and in the English and French 
islands. The population is.now (1853), probably above 500,000. 

Trade.—- Sugar and coffee are by far the greatest articles of export. Next to them are molasses, to¬ 
bacco, cotton, rum, See. The imports consist principally of flour, fish, and other articles of provision, 
lurnhe’', Ac. from the U. States ; cottons, hardware, machinery, Si c. from Flngland ; wines, silks, jewel¬ 
lery, perlumery, Ac. from Spain and France; linen from the Hanse Towns; iron from Sweden, Ac. 
Large quantities of rice, maize, Ac. are raised in the island. The pasture lands In the north and east are 
superior to any in the West Indies for breeding and fattening cattle. 

Previously to 18i5, Porto-ltico, being excluded from all direct Intercourse with other countries, 
excepting Old Spain, was either stationary or but slowly progressive, the entire value of the exports in 
that year having amounted to only 05,274 dollars 1 But at that epoch a royal decree appeared, which 
exempted the trade between Spain and the Spanish colonies and Porto-Kico from all duties for 15 years ; 
and she was then, also, permitted to carry on a free trade, under reasonable duties, with other countries. 
In consequence principally of those wise and liberal measures, but partly, also, of a considerable immi¬ 
gration of rich Spanish colonists from S. America, Porto-ltico has latterly made an extraordinary pro. 
gress. Great Improvements have been effected In the police and internal administration, and roads have 
been constructed in all parts of the island. 

The following statements as to the trade of Porto-Rico, taken from the Halanza Mercantile pub¬ 
lished in the capital, afford the most conclusive proofs of the advancing prosperity of the island. 

Account of the Quantities of the different Articles of Colonial Produce exported from Porto llico 

in 1851. 


Article*. 

Quantities. I 

Sugar - - lbs. 

Cjlee - . - 

Tobacco - - — 

Afotasses - - hhds. 

] I idea • • lbs. 

Cotton * - _ 

Rum - - hhds. 

Oxen - - No. 

Horse* and mu lea - — 

Hay water - - galls. 

Com • - ears 

118,416,300 f 

12,111,900 
6,478,100 f 

45,976 1 

632,7«>0 [ 

366,600 

317 

5,881 

172 

6,161 

1,429 1 


Cocoa-nuts • 
Cocoa 

Ox lioms - 
Oranges 
1’lantalns 
Cigars - 

Lignum vine 
Logwood 
Pimento 
Annatto 
Castor nil 


tons 
* lbs. 


Quantities. 


40,3(53 

9,'*)0 

6,925 

1 , 66 !) 

675 

31,600 

4 

178 

6,800 

7,862 

600 


Total value of exports 5,761,974 dols., of which 43$ per cent, to United States, 5$ to foreign West 
Indies, 9f to Spain, 21$ to Great Britain, 0$ to British North America, 7$ to Germany, 1$ to Austria, 3 
to Sardinia, 1$ to France, § to Cuba and Jamaica. 

Total valuo of imports 6,073,870 dola., of which 19$ per cent, was from the United States, 32$ from 
West Indies, chiefly St. Thomas, 21$ from Spam, 12$ from South America, mostly in cocoa, 4$ fi om 
Great Britain, 4f from B. N. America, 4 from Cuba, and 1$ from Germany, Sardinia, and Frnnce. 

The number of vessels entered inward was 1,321, measuring 160,586 tons, of which 42 per rent, were 
American, 2V$ Spanish, 21$ British. Customs revenue 1,069,418 dols. against 1,189,001 dols. in 1850. 

PORTS. See Harbours. 

POSTAGE and POST-OFFICE. Postage is the duty or charge imposed on 
letters or parcels conveyed by post; the Post-office being the establishment by which 
such letters or parcels are conveyed. 

J. Establishment of Post-offices. — Regular posts or couriers were instituted at a very 
early period, for the safe, regular, and speedy transmission of public intelligence. 
Herodotus informs us (lib. viii. c. 98.), that in Persia, men and horses, in the service 
of the monarch, were kept at certain stations along the public roads; and that the 
despatches, being given to the first courier, were by him carried to the second, and so 
on, with an expedition that neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor darkness, could check. 
A similar institution, under the name of cursus publicus , was established at Rome by 
Augustus, and was extended and improved by his successors. Horses and carriages 
were kept in readiness at the different stations along the public road*, not only for the 
transmission of despatches, but also for the conveyance of official personages, or others 
who had. obtained an order from authority allowing them to travel post. By this 
means government was speedily apprised of whatever took place in the remotest corners 
of the empire; and instructions or functionaries could be sent to, or recalled from, the 
most distant provinces, with a celerity that would even now appear considerable. 
— (Bergier , Hhtoire des Grand Chernies, liv. iv. c. 4 .} Bouchaud sur let Police das 
Eomains, pp. 136—151.) 
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Posts appear to have been established, for the first time, in modern Europe, in 1477, 
by Louis XI. They were originally intended to serve merely, as the ancient posts, for 
the conveyance of public despatches, and of persons travelling by authority of govern- 
ment. Subsequently, however, private individuals were allowed to avail themselves of 
this institution; and governments, by imposing higher duties or rates of postage on the 
letters and parcels sent through the Post-office than are sufficient to defray the expense 
of the establishment, have rendered it productive of a considerable revenue. Nor, while 
the rates of postage are confined within due limits, or not carried so high as to form any 
serious obstacle to correspondence, is there, perhaps, a more unobjectionable tax. 

English Post-office. — The Post-office was not established in England till the 17th 
century. Postmasters, indeed, existed in more ancient times ; but their business was 
confined to the furnishing of post-horses to persons who were desirous of travelling ex¬ 
peditiously, and to the despatching of extraordinary packets upon special occasions. In 
1 685, Charles I. erected a letter office for England and Scotland ; but this extended 
only to a few of the principal loads, the times of carriage were uncertain, and the post¬ 
masters on each road were required to furnish horses for the conveyance of the letters at 
the rate of 2 }/l. a mile. This establishment did not succeed; and at the breaking out 
of the civil war, great difficulty was experienced in the forwarding of" letters. At 
length a post-office, or establishment for the weekly conveyance of letters to .all parts 
of the kingdom, was instituted in 1649, by Mr. Edward Prideaux, attorney-general for 
the Commonwealth ; the immediate consequence of which was a saving to the public of 
7,000/. a year on account of postmasters. In*1657, the Post-office was established 
nearly on its present footing, and the rates of postage that were then fixed were con¬ 
tinued till the reign of Queen Anne. — (Black. Com. book i. c. 8.) 

From the establishment of the Post-office by Cromwell, down to 1784, mails wore 
conveyed either on horseback, or in carts made for the purpose; and instead of being 
the most expeditious and safest conveyance, the post had become, at the latter period, 
one of the slowest and most easily robbed of any in the country. In 1784, it was usual 
for the diligences between London and Bath to accomplish the journey in sevettteen 
hours, while the post took forty hours; and on other roads their rate of travelling was 
in about the same proportion. In consequence of this difference in point of despatch, a 
very great number of letters were sent by those conveyances; the law being very easily 
evaded, by giving them the form of small parcels. 

Under these circumstances, it occurred to Mr. John Palmer, of Bath, afterwards 
comptroller general of the Post-office, that a very great improvement might be made 
in the conveyance of letters, in respect of economy, as well as of speed and safety, by 
contracting with the proprietors of the coaches for the carriage of the mail; the latter 
being bound to perform the journey in a specified time, and to take a guard with the mail 
for its protection. Mr. Palmer’s plan encountered much opposition, but was at length 
carried into effect. The consequences have proved most beneficial: the use of mail- 
coaches has extended to every part of the empire ; and while the mail is conveyed in less 
than half the time that was required under the old system, the coaches by which it is 
conveyed afford, by their regularity and speed, a most desirable mode of travelling. 
Mr. Palmer was the author of several other improvements in the economy of the 
Post-office; nor is there any other individual to whose exertions this department owes 
so much. — (Macpherson's Hist, of Commerce , anno 1784.) 

The Scotch Post-office was established on its present footing in 1710 : but, owing to 
the backward state of Scotland, the limited amount of its trade and population, and the 
extreme badness of the roads — (see Roads), — it was very defective in most parts of 
the country till after the American war. In proof of this, we may mention that the 
first mail-coach, from London to Glasgow direct, arrived at the latter on the 7th of 
July, 1788. Previously to that period, the course of post from London to Glasgow 
was five days ; this, however, is not to be entirely ascribed to the slowness of the 
conveyance by horseback ; for the mail came round by Edinburgh, and was detained 
there twelve hours, or till the usual Edinburgh despatch was made up for Glasgow in 
the evening ! 

The construction of railways between most of the great towns of the empire lias, 
within these few years, gone far to supersede the use of mail-coaches on the principal 
lines of road, and has added prodigiously to the facilities of correspondence and tra¬ 
velling. The journey from London to Liverpool, which had been accomplished by tho 
mail, when in its most improved state, in about 20 or 22 hours, is now accomplished by- 
railway in 9 or 10 hours 1 and on other roads in the same proportion. The prin¬ 
cipal expense of the Post-office consists, however, not so much in the conveyance of letters 
from place to place, though that amounts to a very large sum, as in their previous col¬ 
lection and their subsequent distribution. This necessitates the establishment of a vast 
number of subordinate offices in the remoter parts of the kingdom, many of which 
do not repay their expenses. This is particularly the case in Ireland, and in the High¬ 
lands and islands of Scotland. ,, 
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- It does not really seem, though the contrary has been sometimes contended, that the 
Post-office could be so well conducted by any one else as by government. It is in¬ 
dispensable to its satisfactory working that it should be conducted with the greatest 
regularity and precision; and that all the departments should be made subservient to 
each other, and conducted on the same plan. It is plain that such results could not be 
obtained in any extensive country otherwise than by the agency of government; and 
the interference of the latter is also required to make arrangements for the safe and 
speedy conveyance of letters to, from, and through foreign countries. 

The organisation of the Post-office supplies one of the most striking examples of the 
advantages resulting from the division and combination of employments. “ Nearly the 
same exertions that are necessary to send a single letter from Falmouth to New York 
will send 50,000. If every man were to effect the transmission of his own corre¬ 
spondence, the whole life of an eminent merchant might be passed in travelling, without 
his being able to deliver all 4hc letters which the Post-office forwards to him in a single 
evening. The labour of a few individuals devoted exclusively to the forwarding of 
letters, produces results which all the exertions of all the inhabitants of Europe could 
not effect, each person acting singly.” — ( Senior on Political Economy .) 

Rates of Postage .— Previously to the introduction of the new system of a uniform 
penny rate of postage in 1839, under the provisions of the act 2 & 3 Viet. cap. 52., the 
following rates of postage, increasing progressively according to the distance, were 
charged on all letters (not privileged) conveyed by post from place to place in Great 
Britain and in Ireland, and from places in Great Britain to places in Ireland, and con¬ 
versely. 


Pohtnge of a 

(ime at Britain. Single Letter 

in l'euce. 

From any post-office in Great Britain to any 
place not exc eeding 8 miles from buch office - 2 

For any distance almvu 

8 miles, ami not exceeding 15 miles • - 4 

15 — 20 _ - 5 


30 

50 


30 

50 — 
80 


— 120 — -9 

120 — 170 — - 10 

170 — 230 — - - 11 

230 — 300 — - 12 

And so In proportion ; the postage increasing progressively Id. 
for a single fetter for everv 100 miles. 

Letters containing 1 enclosure charged with 2 single rates. 
T,otters containing more than 1 enclosure, and not exceeding 1 
ounce, charged with 3 single rates. letters exceeding 1 ounce, 
whatever the coi tents may be, were charged with 4 tangle 
rates ; and fur every i of an ounce above that weight, an addi- 
single rate was chargeable. 


From any post-office in Irel ind to any place 
within the same, not exceeding ; Irish miles 
froiv such office .... 

Kxiceding 7 and not exceeding 15 Irish miles 


Tost age of a 
Single Letter 
in Tence. 


G5 


(.5 _ 


95 — - 9 

120 — - 10 

120 — 150 — - 11 

150 — 200 __ . 12 

200 — 250 — - 13 

250 — BOO _ -14 

And for every 100 miles, Irish measure, above300 miles, a fur¬ 
ther sum of hi. Double and treble letters charged according 
to the same stale t it advance us m England. 


Great Britain and Ireland. 

Bates of Postage taken in the Currency of the United Kingdom for the Port and Conveyance of Letters 
and Packctg by Post, from any Place in Great Britain to any Place in Ireland, or from any Place in 
Ireland to any Place in Great Britain. 



On comparing the number of non-privileged letters conveyed by the general post 
with the gross amount of postage, it appears that of late years they had paid an average 
rate of about Id. or 7$d. each. 

Exclusive, however; of these rates of postage, letters posted in London and other 
large towns for delivery in such towns, were charged 2d. each in London, and Id. each 
in the other towns in which such local posts were established. 

In addition, too, to the letters on which postage was charged,, all the principal officers 
of government, and the members of both houses of parliamer t, enjoyed (either to a 
greater or less extent) the privilege of “ franking,” or of sending and receiving letters 
by the post free of postage, and this privilege was very extensively exercised. 

Post- Office Revenue. — The gross produce, deducting overcharges, of the post-office 
revenueof Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland, in the undermentioned years, has been—* 
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Yean. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Duty. 

1722 

£ 

201,804 

1810 

£ 

1,075,076 

1830 

£ 

2,053,720 

1839 

£ 

2,162,915 

1755 

210,603 

1814 

2,005,987 

1835 

2,107,677 

1840 

1,249,248 

1,369,134 

1775 

SJ5.32I 

1820 

1,993,885 

1837 

2,103,994 

1841 

1793 

745,238 

1825 

2,100,390 

1838 

2,116,798 

1842 

I 1,449,162 

1800 

1,083,950 






The progress of the Scotch branch of the post-office revenue has been quite extra¬ 
ordinary. In 1698, Sir Uobert Sinclair of Stevenson had a grant from William III. of 
its entire produce, with an extra allowance of 300/. a year, on condition of his keeping 
up the post; but, after trial, he abandoned the undertaking as disadvantageous. In 
1709, the Scotch post-office revenue was under 2,000/.; whereas its amount in 1888 was 
228,491/. gross, and 211,519/. nett ; having increased more than a hundred fold in little 
more than a century ! In 1781, the Glasgow post-office produced only 4,841/. 4 s. 9d. t 
while in 1889 it produced 47,5*27/. — (Stark's Picture of Edinburgh, p..l44. ; Clcland's 
Statistics of Glasgow; Finance Book for 1888 and 1899, §t.) 

The expenses of collecting the post-office revenue amounted, under the old system, 
to from 24 to 80 per cent, on the gross receipt. In 1842, however, they amounted, 
for the U. Kingdom, to 966,759/., being no less than 60 per cent, on tbe gross revenue. 

Introduction of the New System. — The increase of the post-office revenue, as evinced 
by the above statements, has been very remarkable. it is mostly, no doubt, to be 
ascribed to the increase of population, the diffusion of education, and tbe growing in¬ 
tercourse among all classes of the community ; though a good deal must also be 
ascribed to the efforts made in the'carly part of the reign of George III. to suppress 
some of the grosser abuses that had grown out of the privilege of {ranking, and still 
more to the additions that were repeatedly made to the rates of postage. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, the latter were, in the end, carried far beyond their proper limits, 
imposing a heavy burden on the public, without any corresponding advantage to the 
revenue. This is obvious from the fact of the post-office revenue having continued 
stationary for the 20 years ending with 1 889 ; though, from the great increase of po¬ 
pulation and commerce during that period, it is obvious, had the rates of postage not 
been so high as to force recourse to other channels, the revenue must have rapidly 
increased from the termination of the war ddwnwards. When the rates of postage 
are moderate, the greater despatch and security of their conveyance by post, prevent 
any considerable number of letters being sent through other channels. But when the 
rates become oppressive, when, for example, a postage (as under the late system) of 
11 d. is charged outlie conveyance of a single letter between London and York, of 
13ft. between London and Kdinburgh, and so on, a serious interruption is given to 
that facility of intercourse which is so important, at the same time that a very large 
proportion of the correspondence which is carried on is unavoidably forced into pri¬ 
vate channels. It was, no doubt, attempted to prevent the transfer of letters from the 
post, by forbidding, under heavy penalties, their conveyance by private parties. But, 
as might have been anticipated, this prohibition could not be enforced, and had little 
or no effect. Considering, indeed, the facilities which have long existed for the trans¬ 
mission of letters in parcels between different parts of the country, and the oppressive 
rates of postage, the wonder is, not that the post-office revenue was nearly stationary 
previously to 1839, but that it did not fall off. Although, however, the rates of postage 
then existing, amounting, as already stated, to an average charge of about 7 d. or 7 hd. 
on all single letters conveyed by the general post, were very decidedly too high^ it 
did not therefore follow that an invariable charge of Id., whether a letter were conveyed 
1 mile or 1,000 miles, or singly or with 10,000 others, was the precise charge that should 
have been imposed ! But, notwithstanding this was rushing blindfold from one ex¬ 
treme, or rather absurdity, to another, ami endangering a large amount of revenue 
without any equivalent advantage, the project, brought forward by Mr. Howland Hill, 
for a uniform penny postage, to be paid in advance, was eagerly adopted. It must 
be admitted, too, that it had various recommendations in its favour. Being calculated 
to obyiate trouble and save expense to the public, it could not fail to be generally 
acceptable, (what reduction of taxation is not?) especially to mercantile men and others 
having an extensive correspondence. No doubt, however, the scheme was far more 
indebted for its popularity to the oppressiveness of the old rates of postage, than to 
any intrinsic merits of its own. Had these rates been properly reduced in 1837 or 
1838, that is, had the postage of letters of £ oz. weight passing between Scotland and 
Ireland and London been reduced .to 4 d. or Gd., and other letters in proportion, and 
mercantile circulars, advertisements, and notices of sales, &c. been allowed to pass 
under covers open at the ends at Id. or 2d. each, we venture to say that the clamqur, 
for a uniform penny postage would never have made any way. But government, 
though hostile to the project, took no step calculated to stop the agitation in its favour. 

3X2 
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They neither reduced the old rates of postage, nor attempted to give any increased 
facilities for the conveyance of letters by post. And it happened in this, as it all but 
invariably happens on similar occasions, that those who decline making reasonable 
and necessary concessions at the outset, are, in the end, compelled to concede a great 
deal more than would at first have been satisfactory. Such, at all events, was the case 
in this instance. The clamour for a uniform penny rate became too powerful to 
be resisted ; and parliament, whether it were so inclined or. not, was obliged to lend 
its sanction to the measure. The act 2 and 3 Victoria, cap. 52., for regulating the 
duty on postage, did not indeed enact that the charge for conveying letters of a given 
weight should, in all cases, be reduced to 1 d. ; but it was introduced /or the avowed 
purpose of enabling the Treasury to take the necessary steps to bring the change about 
with the least inconvenience to all parties. In this view it gave the Treasury power to 
alter and reduce the rates of postage, without reference to the distance which letters may 
he conveyed, according to the weight of the letters, and not to the number or descrip¬ 
tion of their enclosures : it also gave them power to adopt such regulations as they 
might think expedient as to stamped covers or envelopes; to suspend parliamentary 
franking, &c. 

In virtue of the powers so conveyed, regulations have been issued (rendered perma¬ 
nent by the act 3 & 4 Viet. c. 96.) by which all inland letters, without regard to the 
number of enclosures or the distance conveyed, provided they be paid when posted or 
despatched, are — 

If not rxcooding £ oz. weight, charged \d. ; 1 oz. 2d. ; 2 oz. Ad. ; 3 oz. Gd.; and so on, 2d. being added for 
every additional ounce up to 1G oz., beyond which, with the following exceptions, no packet, whether 
subject to postage or not, is received :— * 

1. Parliamentary petitions and addresses to her Majesty. 

2. Parliamentary proceedings. 

3. I.otters and packets addressed to or received from places beyond sea. 

4. Letters and packets to and from public departments. 

6. Deeds, if sent open, or in covers open at the sides. They may be tied with string and sealed, In 
order to prevent inspection of the contents, but they must be open at the sides, that it may be 
seen that they are entitled to the privilege. 

G. Hankers’ parcels, despatched from London, and specially delivered at the General Post Office, 
under certain regulations. 

With these exceptions, all packets above the weight of 16 oz. will be immediately forwarded to the 
Dead Letter Office. 

All letters not paid when they are posted or despatched are charged double the above rates. 

All parliamentary and official franking has been put an end to ; but members of either house of par¬ 
liament are entitled to reeeive petitions and addresses to her Majesty, and petitions to parliament, free of 
c harge, provided such petitions and addresses be sent in covers open at the ends, and do not exceed 32 
oz. weight. 

The punctual delivery of letters may he insured by getting them registered when posted. A fee of Is. 
is charged lor the registration of each letter over and above the rate of postage to which it may be liable. 

To facilitate the working of the plan, government furnish adhesive stamps of Id. &c. 
each, which being pasted on letters, they are of course delivered to those to whom they 
are addressed free of any farther charge for postage; and it also furnishes stamped en¬ 
velopes at the low rate of 24 for 2s. 3d. t the 3d. being for the paper and manufacture. 
Hence, as any quantity of stamps or of stamped envelopes may, in most parts of the 
country, be procured beforehand, the necessity that must otherwise have existed of 
paying the postage at the moment when letters are posted, has been pretty generally 
obviated. 

Such arc the more prominent features of the new system; and no doubt it has the 
recommendations of simplicity (if we may apply such a phrase to a uniform charge for 
services costing widely different sums) and cheapness in its favour, and has greatly 
facilitated correspondence. But it may, notwithstanding, be easily shown that its 
adoption was most unwise. It is, no doubt, very convenient for merchants, bankers, 
middlemen, retail dealers, and indeed for most persons, to get letters for Id. that pre¬ 
viously cost them Id. or l^d. ; but their satisfaction is not the only thing to be attended 
to in forming a fair estimate of the measure. The public exigencies require that a 
sum of about fifty millions a year should be raised, one way or other ; and so long as 
we are pressed by an unreasoning necessity of this sort, it is not much to say in favour 
of the repeal or diminution of any tax, that those on .whom it fell with the greatest 
severity are delighted with the reduction. Sugar lias, in England, become a necessary 
of life ; and its consumption, to say the least, is quite as indispensable to the bulk of the 
people, and especially to the labouring classes, as the writing of letters. But would it, 
therefore, be a wise measure to repeal the duty on sugar, or to reduce it to Is. a cwt. ? 
It has been alleged, indeed, that taxes on the transmission of letters are objectionable 
on principle, and should therefore be repealed, independently altogether of financial 
considerations ! But it is easier to make an allegation of this sort than to prove it. 
All taxes, however imposed, if they be carried (as was the case with the old rates of 
postage) beyond their proper limits, are objectionable; but provided these be not 
exceeded, we have yet to learn why a tax on a letter should be more objectionable than 
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a tax on the paper on which it is written, on the food of the writer, or on fifty other 
things. 

It was contended, when the plan was under discussion, that there would be no loss of 
revenue, and that the increase of correspondence growing out of the reduction of the. 
postage would be so vast as fully to balance the reduced rate of charge 1 But though 
there has been a great increase in the number of letters, it has fallen far short of this. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said about the furor scribendi, letter-writing is gene¬ 
rally looked upon as a duty rather than a pleasure; and it does not follow, when the 
expense of postage is reduced, that the occasion for writing letters are proportionally 
increased. 

The total gross receipt of the Post-office revenue of the U. Kingdom, deducting 
overcharges and returned letters, amounted in 1838 (before the late changes began) to 
2,346,278/., while the expenses of the establishment for the same year amounted to 
686,768/., leaving a nett revenue of 1,659,510/. In 1850, however, ten years after the 
new system had been in full operation, the gross receipt of the Post-office revenue 
amounted to only 2,264,684/., while the expenses of the establishment for the same 
year amounted to 1,460,786/., leaving a nett revenue of only 803,899/., being no less 
than 855,611/. under its amount in 1838. This, however, is not all. Of the Post- 
office revenue in 1838, 45,156/. consisted of postage paid by public offices, which, 
being a mere charge by one government department against others, must be deducted 
in order to learn the nett available revenue produced by the Post-office. Owing, 
however, to the abolition of franking, the postage charged against government de¬ 
partments is now greatly increased, and in 1850 amounted to no less than 109,524/. 
Ilcnce it will he found, on deducting these sums, that in 1838 the Post-office pro¬ 
duced to government, over and above all charges, a clear available income of 1,614,354/., 
which in 1850 was sunk to 694,375/., being a nett diminution of 919,979/. ! The 
subjoined account sets these important particulars in the clearest point of view. 

An Account, showing the Gross and Nett Post Office Revenue, and the Cost of Management for the 
United Kingdom, for the 14 Years ending the 5th January, 1851, excluding from the Account, whether 
of Gross Revenue or Cost of Management, any Advances that may have been'made by the Knglish to 
the Irish Post Office, and Advances to llie Money Order Office; also, disregarding in the Return for 
each Year any Old Debts written off, or Postage remitted, or any other Deductions which relate to 
previous Years. (Pari. Paper, No. 674., Ses». 1851.) 


Years ending 
5th January 

Gross Revenue.* 

Cost of 

Management-! 

Nett Revenue. j 

Postage charged on 
Government Depts. 

Nett Revenue, ex 
Charges on Go¬ 
vernment I)ept«. 
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s. 

d. 
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d. 
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1838 

2,339,737 
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687,313 
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1,652.121 

7 



38,528 

12 

0 

\ 1,013,805 

15 
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1839 

2.316,278 

0 
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686,768 

3 

6* 

1,659,509 

17 
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45,156 
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1,614,353 

16 
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7 

4 
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44,277 
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2 

858,677 
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90,761 

3 

2 

410,028 

5 

67 
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1,199,118 

10 

112 

938,168 

19 


561,219 

11 

4 


113,255 

15 

10 

447,993 

15 
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3 813 

1,578,145 

16 

7| 

977,501 

10 

3 

600,611 

6 
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122,161 
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9 

478,479 
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7) 

3811 
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11 

10 
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4 
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O 
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o 
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17 

JL 
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16 

10 
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Hi 
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2 

iu 
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5 

HI, 460,785 

13 10) | 

803,898 
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4 
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13 
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* Namely, tlie gross receipts, after deducting the returns for “ refused letters,” See. 

I Including all payments out ot the revenue in its progress to tlie Exchequer, except advances to the Money Order Office. 

t This year Includes one mouth of the fourpenny rate. 

t This includes a payment of 196,086/. 5r. lit. for the conveyance of malls l>y railway in previous years. 

_| This Includes a p ayment of 192,975/. I 3« 1 ill, for the conveyance of mails liy railway in precious years. _ 

It is plain, therefore, that the adoption of the new Post-office system has occasioned 
the sacrifice of nearly 1,100,000/. a year of revenue. And though it be true that a 
sacrifice of this amount might not, under other circumstances, have been of much 
consequence, it is to be borne in mind tfiat it was incurred when the revenue was 
already inadequate to meet the expenditure, and when, consequently, the deficiency had 
to be otherwise provided for, though probably in some more onerous way. We should 
not, however, have thought the loss of revenue, nor even the introduction of a 
uniform penny rate, a valid objection to the new plan, had there been no means 
other than its adoption of getting rid of the inconveniences attached to the old 
system. But such was not the case. All its defects might have been effectually 
obviated without any, or with but a very inconsiderable, loss of revenue. Had frank¬ 
ing been abolished, and the old rates of postage so reduced that the average charge 
might have been about 2 jpl. or 3d. a letter, the revenue would not probably have lost 
any thing, while every really advantageous object effected by the present system would 
have been secured. Indeed, we see no good reason why the present rate of postage 
should not, and very many why they should, be doubled, or increased to 2d. for a 
letter weighing £ oz., 4d. for one weighing l oz., and so on. We are well convinced 
that, were this done, and the troublesome practice of forcing the prepayment of letters 
abandoned, the revenue would be nearly doubled, with little or no inconvenience to the 
public. 
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tt will redound nothing to tfie credit of the new system should the Posh-office revenue 
increase while it is maintainea; for this will necessarily follow from the increasing 
population, wealth, commerce, and education of the country. The revenue would 
.increase quite as fast under any reasonably well contrived system ; all taxes on ar¬ 
ticles in general use are sure, provided they be not excessive, to increase with every 
increase x>f population and wealth. 

The abolition of franking, which, however, is in nowise connected with a penny rate 
of postage, is by far the least exceptionable of the late alterations. Franked letters were 
in most instances addressed to those who could best afford to pay the expense of postage ; 
and who in this way escaped a burden that fell with its full weight on their Jess opulent 
and less known neighbours. 

Money Orders. — The granting of money orders at the different post-offices for 
the payment of sums of 51. and under, is a very great accommodation to the public, 
and is very extensively resorted to. Such orders cost 3 d. if for 2/. or under, and Gd. 
for all sums between 2/. and up to 51. As orders are not paid unless the parties in 
whose favour they are drawn, or other parties well known to the postmaster by whom 
they are payable, appear to receive payment, there is no risk of the money getting into 
improper hands. The following account shows th^ great increase in this depart¬ 
ment. 

I let urn of the Number ami Amount of Money Orders issued in the United Kingdom during the Year 
ending the fStli January, 1H40, and each subsequent Year ; the Returns being to a certain extent esti¬ 
mated as respects England up to the 6th April, 1H47, inclusive. 



England and Wales. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

Total United Kingdou 
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4 
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i« 

H 
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5 
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3 
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8 
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8 
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Despatching of Letters. — Full details as to the posting of letters in London may be 
found in Kelly's Post-office Directory — a useful and valuable publication, to which wo 
bog to refer. It is sufficient here to state that, speaking generally, letters may be put 
into the receiving boxes of the different post-offices throughout the country at all 
hours of the day, and mostly, also, of the night. The mails for particular places are 
made up at certain specified hours, of which public intimation'is given; and letters 
put in after those hours are not of course despatched till next mail. 

Letters to he despatched from the General Post-office, London, on the day they are 
posted, are received at the general post receiving houses till £ past 5 p. m. , and fiom ^ 
pa it 5 till (i r. m. with an additional Id. stamp ; at the branch post-offices, at Charing 
Cross, Old Cavendish Street, Borough, and Abehureh Lane, till 7 f. m., with an addi¬ 
tional Id. stamp; and at the general post-office, in St. Martin’s le Grand, till \ past 
7 p. m., upon payment of a fee of 6d. 


Letters to pass by foreign mniU, except thosp for Jnili i, vi/2 
M or -pi I It"., which must In* i>ostp<l at the saint hours -mil mulei 
the same retaliations as inland letters, are, on Tin- days mid 
Fridays, rereived at the hianeh ulilces, Sharing Cross, OUl 
Cavendish St net, and IDS. lil 11 km an StrfW*, Hotough, until 
8 p.m.: at the general post oltice, St. Martin’s le Grand, and 
at the branch olfice in I.omh.jrd Street, until It) p.m. ; and at 
St. Martin's le Grand only from 10 until 11 p.m. on payment 
of a ft*e of Id., and nfter' 1 1 and until half past II p. m. on 
payment of a fie of Gil. The letteT boxes nre invariably 
closed immediately nfter the striking of the clock. 

Foteign and ship letters addressed London only, for persons 
whose residence* are not known, are copied into lists which are 
hum-up daily tn the hall of the general post-yfllce. Parties 
writing their addresses opposite to their name* will receive 
theii letters on the following morning. 

Non commissioned ofhceT*, captains' stewards, seamen, and 
soldier*, can send and receive letters to and from the East 
Indies by the overland mails, vi(J Southampton, under the 
weight of half an ounee, on their own private com erm onlv, 
while thev are employed on her Majesty's service, or in the 
service of the East India Company, for \<l. 

f-effort aiming from <» Seaman, orfi im a Sergeant, Corporal, 
Drummer, Trumpeter, Filer, or private Soldier.—The Id. must 
b>' paid when the letter U put Into the post-office. The name 
of the soldier or sailor, Ms class or description, and the name 
of the ship or regiment, eorps or detachment, to which he 
b--taiga, must be specified. And thy officer having the com¬ 
mand must sign his name, and specify the name of the ship or 
tei.mM.-m, corps or detachment, he commands. 


Letters going to Seamen or Soldiers. — The Id. inu-t lie pai<l 
at posting, imd the direi tion must specify the class of pci mjii, 
and the ship, regiment, or corps to which he belongs. 

The postage upon soldiers' and seamen’s letters received from 
parts beyond sea, without the penny having been pre-pah!, Is 
2d. in addition to tlic ship letter gratuity, it received by private 
shin. 

3d. postage h charged on letters addressed to soldier* and 
seamen at the following places:—lliver Gambia, Siena Leone, 
Goree, Senegal, Gape Coast Castle, Fernando l*o, Coast of 
Africa, Ascension (isle), and China. To St. Helena, the East 
Indies, and New South Wales, Id. Seamen's and soldiers* 
letters from abroad by private ships are chargeable with 3d. 
each. 

Warrant officers either in the army or navy, or masters* 
mates of the n.ivy, are not entitled to receive or transmit letter* 
at less than the usual rates of jiosiage. 

l'rlnted vote* and proceedings of the imperial parliament, or 
of the colonial legislatures, are charged — 
finder 4 ounces - Id. 

A hove 4 and under 8 ounce* - - -2d. 

Above 8 and under 12 ounces - - - 3d., and soon. 

Such vote* and proceedings, whether paid or unpaid, pass at 
these rates between places In the U. Kingdom as well a* to the 
colonies by packet. To those place* to which there are no 
packets, they mav be forwarded by private ships, at double the 
above rate-.. They are not, however, forwarded to the East 
Indies, rid Southampton andAlexandria, nor to places through 
France, under the full rates of letter postage. The post uiustei- 
general is authorised (if he shall see tit) to delay the transmia- 
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Mon of printed vote* and proceedings in parliament for any the owners, consignees, and shippers of fjoodson board vessels 
spare not exceeding 24 hours from the time at which the same inward bound, argjgttitlett to receive their letters free from sea 
would otherw ise have been forwarded. postage, to the exfkt collectively of 6 ounces In weight, by any 

Stamp). — The date shows when the letters were received at 1 vessel to any 1 such person. In the case of vessels coming 
the post office. from Ceylon, the Mauritius, the East Indies, or the Cape of 

Tne Circular stamp of black Ink, at the back of the letter, is Good lfope, for an owner, charterer, or consignee, of such 

used when the postage Is paid on delivery. vessel, the letters may be collectively twenty ounces In weight. 

Ditto of red ink, on the lace of the letter, with the word The owner, charterer, or consignee must he described as such 

“ Paid,” when the postage has been paid at the time of posting on the address and superscription ; and in the case of owners, 
the letter. shipper'., or consignees of goods, it must also appear by the 

Ship Letters. — The single uniform rate on letters between ship's manifest that they have goods on board the vessel. Mach 

the II. Kingdom and plates beyond sea, when conveyed by persons are entitled to have their letters t^hich come within 

in ivale ships, Is 8</., with the following exceptions, vizi: to or the above conditions before tlie master of the veseei delivers 

from Hamburg, Luheik, Hremen, and the Duchy of Olden- the other letters in his charge to the post-office, 

burg, the rate is M .; to nr from Frem e, HW.; ana to or from Every person who shall, with intent to evade any duty of 
Holland, la. On letters forwarded bv private ships the postage pbstage, falsely superscribe a letter as being the owner, or the 

must be paid in advance, except to France and Holland, to charterer, or tne consignee of a vessel conveying the same, or 

which countries the payment is optional. The reflective rates as the owner, or the shipper, or the consignee of goods shipped 

of HW. to France and of lz. to Holland includes the French in such vessel, shall for every such offence forfeit 101. 

and Dutch postage to destination. /Haiti maile up in London. — Letters (except those for India 

The rates of postage on ship as on other letters are taken by vid Marseilles, which must he posted at the same hours as 
weight: — inland letters) for the foreign malls are received at the branch 

Not exceeding A oz. - Mingle. offices. Charing Cross, Old Cavendish Street, and 108. Hlack- 

Not exceeding 1 oz. » - Double. man Street, Borough, until 8 o’clock at night, on Tuesday and 

Not exceeding.2 ox*. - - Ouadruple. Friday, and till ft) at St. Martin's lc Grand and Lombard 

Not exceeding 3 o/.s, - - ‘sextuple, and so on. Street: at St. Mai tin's le Grand only they wdl be received 

Vernon) cremptr.l fr on Ship Letter Postage. — 'I'he owners, aftiv It), and up to 11 p. m., on payment of a fee of Id; and 

charterers, or consignees (resident in the U. Kingdom), and after 11 until half past lip. on payment of a fee ot 0 d. 

Wlien made up in London. When due. 

Daily ----- Daily. 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, & Friday Sunday, Monday, Thursday, & Friday. 

'Tuesday nod Friday ... Monday and'Thursday. 

Tuesday and Friday ... Tuesday ami Saturday, but usually arrive 

. ’ on previous day. 

Twice a day - Twice a day. 

Daily - Daily. 

Dntutgli.idec * - * • j Daily ..... Daily. 

Guernsey and Jersey - - - I Tuesday and Friday ... Monday and Thursday. 

Lisbon, Madeira, vi<7 Lisbon, Vigo, Cadiz, Oporto, and Gibraltar Every Thur.il ly morning. 

Malta, Greece, and Ionian Islands, vift Southampton - - Twice in each month, vl/. :_On the first morning of every 

month, anil on the Thursday morning nearest to the 16th of 
every mouth. 

Syria, Egypt, India, and China, vid Southampton ... 1st in,.ruing In each month. 

Hra/il, Buenos Ayres, Madeira, and Canary Islands - - 1st Tue.d.iv in ah month. 

British North America, Bermuda, and U. States - - 3rd and 18tli of every month, except In the winter months, 

December, January, February, and March, and then on the 
3rd only. 

New South Wales - .- Last day of each month. 

J unaiLH, I.ecward Island*, Haytl, Porto Rico, and Cuba - 2nd and 17th morning of every month. 

Mexico, Panama, New Grenada, and Venezuela ... 2nd morning of cveiy uiontlv 


France - - - - 

Belgium - 

It, Hand .... 

Hamburg, Sweden, and Norway 

Dublin 
hiterford 


The mails despatched every Thursday for Vigo, Oporto, 
Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar are forwarded by steam ve.scts 
from Southampton to Gibraltar. 

The mails for Malta, Greece, and the Ionian Islands, dc- 
spatailed from London on the Thursday ncaiest to llie 1.0th of 
the month, are conveyed from Gibraltar to .Malta by her Ma- ‘ 
jestv's steam packets employed in the Meditei ranean. 

The mail of the 1st day in each month is forwarded by the 
same packetfrom Southampton to Alexandria ; leaving mails 
at Malta. 

The mails fnr Greece and the Ionian Islands are conveyed 
from Malta every fortnight, by steam packets, which start after 
the arrival of the mails from England. 


The mails for Egypt, India, ami China are forwarded direct 
from Southampton cm the 1st of each month bv steam packets. 

From August to January inclusive, the packet touches at 
Pernambuco and Bahia, on her outward passage to Klo Ja¬ 
in lio, and flie other b months on her homeward. 

North Ameriut and Uritish and foreign H-est Indiet, from Liver - 
pool. —The mails for North America are forwauled bv steam 
packets, which leave Liverpool twiru n month immediately 
after the arrival of the London mails of the 3d and 18th,unless 
either of those should full on a Sunday, and then on the succeed¬ 
ing day. During tin* winter months, viz. Deceinlier, January, 
February, and March, but one mail, that of the 3d, is de¬ 
spatched. 



Postage on letters to the British West Indies (Jamaica ex¬ 
cepted), it. for each single letter, and so on In proportion from 
all part.* of the U. Kingdom, without any charge lor inland 
post age. 

tin letters to Jamaica (with the exception of Kingston, the 
packet port, to which the postage is 1*. only) the unifoim Tate 
is lv. 2d. tile single letter. 

All letters addressed to North America are forwarded hy the 
contract steam packets, and charged accordingly, unless the 
words *• By Private Ship ” be plainly written on (hem. 

N.l J_Letters for Canada, conveyed by the North American 

pa< kett from Liverpool, if specially addressed vit 2 “ Boston,” 
will he forwarded hy that route, in the United States mail, 
provided the jwcket postage be paid In advance. 

Hates <\f Postoge nithin Uritish North America — Letters 
forwarded to or from British North America by the Liverpool 
packets, or bv private ships, passing direct beiween the IJ. 
Kingdom and British America, are charged with a uniform 
colonial rate of 2 d. the half ounce when posted or delivered at 
any other towns than the jKirts of Halifax, Nova Scotia, or 
Ml. John’s Newfoundland. 

Wlien not conveyed direct between the 17. Kingdom and 
British America, lmt forwarded through the United States, 
they are liable to the full internal rates, according to distance. 


letters vit) Prance —A large portion of the letters to and 
from India, a* well as to various parts in Europe, are now sent 
through France ; and a convention has lately been negotiated 
with that country, by which the transit rate on letters weighing 
under i oz. passing through France, has been fixed at 5d. t 

S which D also the British rate on such letter* not exceeding 
an oz. When conveyed beyond the French frontier the ad- 
ltional foreign postage has or course to be paid. 

India letters .—Mails for India are made up on the 4th of 
every month, and despatched vid Marseilles, whence they are 
forwarded by British steamers to Alexandria, and again by 
steamers from Suez to Bombay. All letters are Rent by thia 
route unless otherwise addressed. Postage paid in advance 
Is. 10rf. to Bombay for a letter under J oz,, and 2 ». 3d. for one 
under 4 oz. Mails for India are also forwarded vid South¬ 
ampton on the 1st of every month. Postage by this route D. 
for a letter not exceeding J oz. Letters Intended to go by 
Southampton must be addressed “ vid Southampton.” 

Russia. — Malls for Russia and the north of Europe are de¬ 
spatched every Tuesday and Friday vid Hamburg. Postage 
1 j. 8i/. not exceeding k oz. Letters for Russia may also be sent 
through France and Holland. 
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Kelland.— Letters forwarded every Tuesday and Friday, paid 
or unpaid, at the rate of l«. on letters not exceeding J ox. The 
British rate of 8d. on letters passing to Geflpany must be p.ild 
in advance. 

Letters for the following states are forwarded through the 
office of the Prince of Tour and Taxis, when sent vid trance. 
A List of the Northern States of Europe, and the German 
States, which are served by or forwarded through the office 
of the Prince of Tour and Taxis. 

Northern States. 

Brunswick I Mccklenhurg Strelltz 

Denmark Oldenburg 

Hanover Saxony 

Meek Ion burg Schwerin I Sweden and Norway. 


Free cities 


German Staid. 

items 

Saxe-Altenl.urg 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
Saxe Aleinvngen 
Saxe* Weimar 
Scbaumberg f.lppe 
Scbw art/hurg-riudolstailt 
Sch war ixlni rg-Sundtrhau.sen 
Wurtetnburg. 

Portugal and Spain .—Mails are despatched rid Hnutharnp 
ton every Thursday morning. Postage to Portugal, which 
must tie paid in advance, 1*. 11 it. for a letter not exceeding ,} ox ; 
to Spain 2*. til. letters for the Peninsula may also be sent 
daily through France. For farther details at, to foreign und other 
I postage see Kelly's Directory. 


Bremen 
F: ankfort 
Hamburg 
Lubeck j 
llcsse Darmstadt 
IIomw* (Electoral) 
Hesse Homhurg 
Ltppc-DeimoUI. 


Statement of the Number of Letters delivered in the United Kingdom in one Week of each Calendar 
Month of 1842 and 1843. 




England and Wales. 





Weeks ending 

Country 

Offices. 

London, 

Foreign, 
nnd Ship. 

London 

District 

Post. 

Total 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Total 

I reland. 

Total 

Scotland. 

Total 

U mted 
Kingdom. 

1812. 








2.1 January - - - 

2,165,32.1 

567,6.16 

481,206 

1,211,165 

421,27.1 

42.1,215 


20 February ... 

2,386,(107 

581,571 

622,1.31 

3,189,812 

486,909 

471,763 


20 March 

2,100,176 

660,1.-1 

418,195 

1.108,801 

401.71 4 

461,768 


24 April ... 

2,061,6" 9 

679,1.12 

455,279 

3,096.290 

428,782 

401,441 


22 May 

1,962,910 

514,120 

485,350 

2,99 v ,.190 

409,818 



19.Tune ... 

2,013,(169 

A4VJM 

666,462 

467,171 

.1,032.98.1 

412,689 



24 July ... 

2,093,027 

431,177 

.1,090,866 

414,202 



21 August ... 

2,081,969 

614,1 13 

.180,682 

.1,008,764 

405,097 

420,019 


if) September - • 

2,139,975 

666,099 

182,191 

.1,098,265 

4 20,078 

423,700 

3^914 4,1 

21 ()< toiler - 

2,16 b, 126 

661,187 

400,711 

3,128,326 

42*1,49 4 

421,948 

3,981,768 

20 November- - - 

2,242,011 

59.1,(.46 

416,111 

.1,282,021 

471.011 

446.191 

4,202,546 

26 December ... 

2,206,521 

676,367 

496,360 

3,278,218 

446,534 

435,107 

4,160,189 

1813. 








22 January - 

2,274,211 

583,29.1 

485,376 

3,312,910 

462,148 

415,1.12 

4,250,190 

4,512,3.1*2 

4,26.5.458 

10 February - 

2,460,211 

58.1,250 

636,060 

3,579,531 

498,08 4 

464,717 

19 March ... 

2,261,61.1 

699,972 

482, liK) 

5,310,615 

4.51,102 

473,721 

23 April 

2,11.1,818 

567,529 

48(.,l.99 

.1,161,066 

425,816 

410,32 4 

4,020,2 16 

21 May 

2,191,226 

612,605 

625,006 

.1,331,8.17 

441,866 

438,9.55 

4,212,6.58 
4,091,81,8 
4,1.58,511 

21 June ... 

2,161,72.1 

37.1,628 

482,967 

.1,218.318 

437,50 4 

4.16,216 

21 July ... 

2,222,011 

596,766 

47.1,697 

3,292,504 

419,103 

446,634 

21 August 

2,211,345 

590,51.1 I 

418,180 

3,252,238 

423,558 

449,712 

4,127,508 
4,111,747 

21 September- 

2,269,969 

380,186 

.195,7.56 

.1,241,111 

443,601 

411,0.1.5 

21 October - - - I 

| 2,105,511 

692,662 

469,158 

3,357,5.11 

417,32.1 

446,875 


21 November - - - 1 

i 2,296,489 

629,630 1 

475,476 

3,401,595 

478,911 | 

468,677 

4,34ojvM.1 


Newspapers and Supplements to Newspapers. — It is not com¬ 
pulsory to send newspapers or the supplements by (he post, but 
those that are intended to lie so transmitted, and ore entitled to 
pass free, must he put into the receiving houses before 6 v. m. ; 
nt the branch post-offices, In fore half-oast 6 v. m. ; or at the 
general post-office, St. Martin’s le ('rami, before 6 p. m. 
Newspapers for the colonies and foreign countries cannot be 
received after 6. All newspapers must be sent in covers, open 
at the ends, and no words or communication may lie printed 
on such papers after their publication, nor must then* be any, 
writing or marks upon any newspaper, or cover, other than 
the name and address of the person to whom it is sent; nor 
any paper or thing enclosed or concealed in it, nor any printed 
words or communication on the cover, except (lint newsvendets 
only mav print their names and addresses thereon. News¬ 
papers may he examined hv the officers of the Post-office ; and 
if there 1 hj any breach of the above regulations, the packet is 
chargeable with treble the amount of postage which a letter of 
the same weight would have been liable to. x\nel any person 
who shall write or enclose any thing In any newspaper or ils 
cover, or shall print any words or communication on a news¬ 
paper, after it has been published, to he sent by the post,or any 
{lersvii who shall knowingly send, or cause to lie sent, by the 
liost, a newspaper In respect of which any one of those oflences 
has been committed, mav lie prosecuted for a misdemeanor. 

_.As the mere affixing a newspaper stamp on any new 

periodical publication will not entitle It, as a matter of course, 
to pass free by the post, those who may be about to publish, for 
the first time, any such paper, should submit a copy to the 


postmaster general. In order that it may he determined whether 
the publication is ot a nature that will entitle it to pass flee of 
r.°r S m Ke ’, l ‘ provided by the net L Victoria, c. ,11 s. 12.. 

I hat in all cases in which a question shall arise, whether a 
printed patier is entitled to th> privileges ot a newspaper or 
other publication hereby privileged, so far as respects the 
transmission thereof by the post under the Dost-office Acts, the 
question shall tie referred to the determination of the post¬ 
master general, whose decision, with the concuriente of the 
lords of the tieasiiry, shall be final,” 

Newspapers from tbe Bntisli colonics are delivered free of 
postage nt any place within the British dominions. 

Newspapers may lie forwarded to the British colonies and 
possessions by he r Majesty \ packet boats, free of the duly c>r 
postage, provided they lie duly stamped and made up open at 
•he ends, and put into the post-office within 7 days after the 
lay of publication. 

Newspapers may also Vie forwarded to the colonies by private 
ships for ,i postage of Id each, to some foreign parts free, and 
to others for a postage of 2d. each, to be paid at the tune of 
putting m, unde r the same regulations as to date Ac 

Newspape rs printed in the colonies and brought" to Gicat 
liritmn or Irtrlami by packet boats, if made up without covets 
fiee of p'ostage ^ UlC CnaS> ’*** del ‘ vert * 1 '» the U. Kingdom 
New -papers to the East Indies and China are forwarded by 
the packet vitl Marseilles, on payment of 3d. eae h. The mail 
is made up on the 4th of every month, except it hinmens to fall 
Mi a Sunday, when it is made Up on the following day. 


f Colonies and Foreign Parts to which Newspapers may be sent by Packet free of Postage. 


Aden 

.Antigua 

Bahama 

Barhadoes 

Berbice 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Cariacou 

Demerara 

Dominica 

Gibraltar 


llritish Colonies. 
Grenada 
Halifax 
Heligoland 
Honduras 

Hong Kong, vi/3 South¬ 
ampton 
India, ditto 
Ionian Islands, ditto 
•Tamaira, ditto 
Malta, ditto 
Montserrat 


Nevis 

New llrui . 

Newfoundland 
Novn Scotia 
Otiebec 

St. Kltt’s 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent’s 
Tobago 
Tortola 
Tnnidad 


lek 


Brazil 
Bremen 
Buenos Ayres 
Ouxhaven 
Denniaik 

Greece 

Hamburg 


Foreign Farts. 

H ay ti, or 
St. Domingo 
Lubeck 
New Granada 
Oldenburg 


Peru 

Spain 

Vcnez 


cnezuela 


Foreign Parts to which a Postage of 2d. on each Newspaper must be paid when it is posted 

Ited States of America I f With Ihe exception of Holland, and those 

Continent of Europe - Place* m«.nfi«nn,l i„ > 1 ,. «...—i— . 


United States of America 
Gtiadaloupe 
Martinique 
Surinam 
St. Croix 
St. Thomas 
St. Martin's 
Cuba 
Egyi* 

Syria 


South America 

The rate on newspapers to or from Uollanci 
is Id.; Greece rid France, Id.; 
the East Indies, and China, by 


places mentioned In the preceding IKt 
of ‘foreign parts’’ as ‘‘sent free of 
postage.’’ 

With the exception of 
S r ax<l I New Granada 

Buenos Ayres Venezuela 
Peru | 

twm Holland, or to or from countries through Holland, 
Id.; Spain tu France, Ad.; the Mediterranean, Egypt, 
a, by tne closed mail, t id Mar.se lies, 3d. 
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Newspapers to France are forwarded free of charge to the 
sender. A rate of 4 centimes (nearly equivalent to A d.) is 
charged upon delivery In France. 

Neivjqtaper» from Abroad. — Newspapers arriving from those 
foreign parts to which newspapers are despatched free, are 
delivered free of postage, except those from France, which are 
charged Jd. each. From places abroad, to whit It they are 
not despatched fiee, newspapers are charged here ‘2d. each, 
except as stated in the above paragraph. All newspapers must 
be printed in the language of the country from whn h they are 
sent, unless specially exempted liy the lord* of the treasury. 

Nerrspaper* by private Ships -if put into the office within 

7 days after publication, are forwarded to the Cape of Good 


Hope, Mauritius, or Isle of France, Hong Kong, Sydney, New 
South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, Swan Ilirer, South Austra 
lia, Chili, Peru, Guatemala, and the Western Coast of Arne 
rtca, and the East Indu s, on payment of Id. with eachpa)»er; 
to >t. Helena -md the Western Coast of Africa, via, : Rt. Mary's, 
Hirer Gambia, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast Castle, Fernando Fo, 
and Ascension (Isle), at the same rate; to China (Hong Kong 
excepted) and places not British, on payment of 5id. each, 
under the above regulations as to date, $tc. 

N.l). — All newspapers forwarded through the Ship Lettef 
Office, except those between (ions in Great Britain, and Ire 
land, must be paid for when put in. 


Offences against the Post- Office. — The laws relative to offences against the Post- 
office were consolidated by thp act 1 Viet. c. 30., of the more important parts of which 
■we subjoin an abstract. 


Contravening the Privilege of Post-Office. — Every person who shall convey otherwise than by the post 
n letter not exempted from the exclusive privilege of the postmaster general shall lor every letter forfeit 
5/., and every person who shall be in the practice of so conveying letters not so exempted, shall for egery 
week during which the practice shall be continued forfeit 100/. ; and every person who shall perform 
otherwise than by the post any scrviees incidental to conveying letters from place to place, whether by 
receiving, taking up, collecting, ordering, despatching, carrying, re-carrying, or delivering a letter not 
exempted from the exclusive privilege of the postmaster general, shall forfeit for every letter HI. ; and 
every person who shall be in the practice of so performing any such incidental services shall for every 
week during which the practice shall be continued, forfeit 100/.; and every person who shall send a 
letter not exempted from tho exclusive privilege of the postmaster general otherwise than by the post, 
or shall cause a letter not so exempted to be sent or conveyed other than bv post, or shall tender or 
deliver a letter not so exempt in order to be sent otherwise than by post, shall forfeit for every letter 
51. ; and every person who shall be in the practice of committing any of the acts last mentioned shall 
lor every week during winch the practice shall be continued, forfeit 100/. ; and every person who shall 
make a collection of exempted lottets for the purpose of convening or sending them otherwise than 
by the post, or by the post, shall forfeit for every letter 51. ; and every person who shall be in the prac¬ 
tice of making a collodion of exempted letters for either of those purposes, shall forfeit for every week 
during which the practice shall la* continued 1(H)/. And be it declared, that the term post shall herein 
include all post communications by land or by water (except by outward-bound vessels not employed 
by the post-office or the admiralty to cairy post letters); and the above penalties shall be incurred 
whether tho letter be sent singly or with any thing else, or such incidental service be performed in 
respect to a letter either sent or to be sent singly or together with some other letter or thing ; and in 
any prosecution for the recovery of any such penalty the onus shall lie upon the party prosecuted t<> 
prove that the act in respect of which the penalty is alleged to have been incurred was done in con¬ 
formity to the post-office laws.— 2. 

Ship Letters retained qftcr delivering qf Letters to Post-Office. — Every person, being either the master 
ot a vessel inward-bound, or one of the officers, or one of tho crew, or a passenger thereof, who shall 
knowingly have any letter in his possession not exempted from the privilege of the postmaster general 
alter the master shall have sent any part of his ship’s letters to the post-office, shall forfeit for every 
letter •>/.; and every such person who shall detain any such letter after demand made, either by the 
thc custom* or by a person authorised by the postmaster general to demand ship’s letters, shall 
forfeit for every letter 10/.— $ 3. 

Clause 4. relates to the abuse of the privilege of franking, and is no longer of importance. 

Penalties on Masters of Ships not taking Letter Bugs. — Every master of a vessel bound to Ceylon, tho 
Mauritius, the East Indies, or the Cape of Good Hope, who shall refuse to tako a post letter bag 
delivered or tendered to him by an officer of tint post-office for-conveyance, shall forfeit 200/.*; and every 
master of a vessel who shall open a sealed letter bag, with which he shall be intrusted for conveyance. 
Shall forfeit 200/. ; and every master of a vessel who slfall take out of a letter bag with which he shall 
have been intrusted lor conveyance a letter or any other thing shall forfeit 200/.; and every master of a 
vessel who shall not duly deliver a letter bag with the contents at the post-office on his arrival in port 
without wilful or unavoidable delay after his arrival, shall forfeit 200/.; and every person to whom letters 
may have been intrusted by the master of a vessel to bring on shore who shall break the seal, or in any 
manner willully open the same, shall forfeit 20/.; and every master of a vessel who shall refuse or wil¬ 
fully neglect to make declaration of having delivered his ship’s letters to thc post-office, shall forfeit 50/. • 
and every collector, comptroller, or officer of the customs who is required by the act 1 Viet. e.34. to 
prohibit any vessel reporting until the requisites of stfch act have been complied with, who shall permit 
such vessel to report before the requisites of such act shall have been complied with, shall forfeit 50/ • 
and every master of a vessel (not having been able to send Ins letters ashore previous to his arrival at 
the port where the vessel is to report) who shall break hulk or make entry before all letters on board 
shall be sent to the post-office shall forfeit 20/.; and every master of a vessel, or any other person on 
board any ship liable to the performance of quarantine, who shall neglect or refuso to deliver to the 
person or persons appointed to superintend tho quarantine all letters in his possession, shall forfeit 
20/—§t>. 


Penalties on thc Carelessness of Persons engaged or employed in carrying , conveying , Sec. Letters. — 
Every person employed to convey or deliver a post letter bag or a post letter who shall, whilst so em¬ 
ployed, or whilst the same shall be in liis custody, care, or possession, leave a post letter bag or a post 
letter, or suffer any person, not being the guard or person employed for that purpose, to ride in tho 
place appointed for the guard in or upon any carriage used for the conveyance of a post letter bag or 
post letter, or to ride in or upon a carriage so used and not licensed to carry passengers, or upon a horso 
used for the conveyance on horseback ol a post letter bag or a post letter, or if any such person shall be 
guilty of any act of drunkenness, or of carelessness, negligence, or other misconduct, whereby the safety 
of a post letter bag or a post letter shall l>e endangered, or who shall collect or receive, or convey or 
deliver, a letter otherwise than in the ordinary course of the post, or who sha 1 give any false information 
of an assault or attempt at robbery upon him, or who shall loiter on the road or passage, or wilfully 
mispend his time so as to retard or delay the progress or arrival of a post letter bag or a post letter, or 
who shall not use due and proper care and diligence safely to convey a post letter bag or a post letter at 
the rate of speed appointed by and according to the regulations of the post-oflice for the time beintr 
being thereof convicted, shall forfeit 20/. —§ 7. H 

Clauses 8. to 24. inclusive impose penalties on hackney carriages plying for hire opposite the general 
post-office In London or Dublin; exempt mail coaches from toll; and direct how penalties shall be 
sued for. 

Opening or delaying Post Letters a Misdemeanour. — Every person employod by or under the post- 
office who shall, contrary to his duty, open or procure or suffer to be opened a post fetter, or shah wilfully 
detain or delay, or procure or suffer to be detained or delayed, a post letter, shall in England and Ireland 


* The 3 & 4 Viet. c. 9G. extends this penalty to the master of every vessel outward bound who shall 
refuse to take a post letter bag delivered or tendered to him for conveyance. 
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be guilty of a misdemeanor, and in Scotland of a crime and offence, and being convicted thereof shall 
suffer such punishment by fine or imprisonment, or by both, as to the court shall seem meet: provided 
always, that nothing herein contained shall extend to the opening or detaining or delaying of a letter 
returned for want of a true direction, or of a letter returned by reason that the person to whom the same 
is directed is dead or cannot be found, or shall have refused the same, or shall have refused or negiected 
to pay the postage thereof: nor to the opening or detaining or delaying of a post letter in obedience to 
an express warrant in writing under the hand (in (Ireat Britain) of ono of the principal secretaries of 
state, and in Ireland under the hand and seal of the lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

Embezzlement, tyc. of any Letter or Packet , Felony . —Every person employed under the post-office 
who shall steal, or shalL for any purpose whatever embezzle, secrete, or destroy a post letter, shall in 
England and Ireland be guilty of felony, and in Scotland of a high crime and offence, and shall, at the 
discretion of the court, either be transported beyond the seas fur the term of 7 years, or be imprisoned 
for any term not exceeding 3 years ; and if any such post letter so stolen or embezzled, secreted or 
destroyed, shall contain therein any chattel or money whatsoever, or any valuable security, every such 
offender shall be transported beyond the seas for life. — § 2fi. 

Stealing Money, SjC. J'rom or out of Letters , Felony — Every person who shall steal from or out of a 
post letter any chattel or money, or valuable security, shall In England and Ireland be guilty of felony, 
and in Scotland of a high crime and offence, and shall he transported beyond the seas for life. 

persons stealing Post Letter Rags, Sfc. to be transported Jor Life. — Every person who shall steal a 
post letter bag, or a post letter from a post letter bag, or shall steal a pust letter from a post-office, or 
from an officer of the post-office or from a mail, or shall stop a mail with intent to rob or search the 
same, shall In England and Ireland be guilty of felony, and in Scotland of a high crime and offence, and 
shall be transported beyond the seas for life. 

Persons stealing Post Letter Hags or Post Letters to be transported for 14 Years _Every person who 

shall steal or unlawfully take away a post letter bag sent by a post-office packet, or .who shall steal or 
unlawfully take a letter out of any such bag, or shall unlawfully open any such bag, shall in England 
and Ireland be guilty of felony, and in Scotland of a high crime and offence, and shall be transported 
beyond the seas for any term not exceeding 14 jears. 

Receivers of Property sent by the Post and stolen or embezzled, guilty of Felony _Every person who 

shall receive any post letter or post letter hag, or any chattel or money or valuable security, the stealing 
or taking or embezzling or secreting whereof shall amount to a felony under the Post Office Acts, 
knowing the same to have been feloniously stolen, taken, embezzled, or secreted, and to have been sent 
or Intended to be sent by the post, shall in England and Ireland be guilty of felony, and in Scotland of a 
high crime and offence, and may be indicted and convicted either as un necessary after the fact or tor a 
substantive felony, and in the latter case, whether the principal felon shall or shall not have been pre¬ 
viously convicted, or shall or shall not he amenable to justice ; and every such receiver, howsoever con¬ 
victed, shad be liable to be transported beyond the seas for life. 

Fraudulently retaining, qfter Delivery thereof, SfC —Every person who shall fraudulently retain, or 
shall wilfully secrete or Keep or detain, or being required to deliver up by an officer of the post-office, 
shall neglect or refuse to deliver up a post letter which ought to have been delivered to any other person, 
or a post letter bag or post letter which shall have been sent, whether the same shall have been foiled 
by the person secreting, keeping, or detaining, or neglecting or refusing to deliver np the same, or by 
any other person, shall in England and Ireland he guilty ol a misdemeanor, and in Scotland of a crime 
and offence, and on conviction shall he liable to be punished by fine and imprisonment. 

Stealing, &c. printed Votes or Proceidings m Parliament, §c —Every person employed in the post- 
office who snail steal, or shall for any purpose embezzle, seciete, or destroy, or shall wilfully detain or 
delay in course of conveyance or delivery thereof by the post, any printed votes or proceedings in par¬ 
liament, or any printed newspaper, or any other printed paper whatever sent by the post without covers, 
or in covers open at the sides, shall In England and Ireland be guilty of a misdemeanor, and in Scotland 
of a crime and offence, and on conviction shall suffer such punishment by fine or imprisonment, or both, 
as the court shall direct. 

Forging the Handwriting of the Receiver General in England or Ireland , Felony —Every person who 
shall knowingly and wilfully forge or counteifeit, or cause or procure to be forged or counterfeited, the 
name or handwriting of the receiver general for the time being of the general post office in England or 
Ireland, or of any person employed by or under him, to any draft, instrument, or writing whatsoever, 
for or In order to the receiving or obtaining of any money in the hands or custody of the governor and 
company of the bank of England or Ireland on account of the receiver general of the post-office, or shall 
forge or alter, or shall offer, utter, dispose of, or pul off, knowing the same to be forged or altered, any 
draft, warrant, or order of such receiver general, or of any person employed by or under bun, for money 
or for payment of money, with intent to defraud any person whomsoever, shall be guilty of telony, and 
on conviction shall be transported b'eyond the seas for life. 

Clause 31. relates to the forging or altering franks. 

The remaining clauses relate to the punishment of accessaries, determine the mode in which the 
postage duties shall be sued for, define teims, &c. 

Irish Post-office. — The most gross and scandalous abuses -were long prevalent in 
every department of the Irish post-office. The commissioners of Revenue Inquiry 
exerted themselves to abate the nuisance ; but, as it would appear from the evidence 
of the Duke of Richmond before the committee of the House of Commons on public 
salaries, without much effect. Ilis Grace, however, laboured with laudable activity and 
zeal to introduce something like honesty, order, and responsibility into this depart¬ 
ment. The gross revenue of the Irish post-office amounted, in 1842, to 128,984/., 
the expenses of collection for the same year being 127,8567. j so that it may be fairly 
said that under the new system Ireland pays no postage. 


United States. — We subjoin an account of the number of post- 9 flices, tho extent of post roads, the 
rates of postage, &e. in the United States. 


I’OHT-tnUUCIW AND l’lWTAl.K. 

Post-offices In 1790 75; extent of post roads In miles, 875 

_ 1800 903 — 20,817 

_ 1810 2,300 — *6,106 

— 1820 4,600 — 72,4*12 

— 182*) 8,004 — 115,1K)0 

— 181213,733 - 149,732 

Rates or Postage. 

I'vr Strife Letters, eompoeed qf One Piece qf Paper — 

Any distance not exceeding 30 miles, (> cents. 

Over 30, and not exceeding 80 — 10 — 

— 80 - 150 — m — 


Double letters, or those composed of 2 pieces of paper, are 
charged with double the above rates. 

Triple letters, or ihose composed of 3 pieces of paper, are 
charged with triple the above rates. 

yuadruplo letters, or those composed of 4 pieces of paper, are 
charged with quadruple the above rates. 

All letters weighing 1 ounce avoirdupois, or more, are charged 
at the rate of single postage for each J of an ounce, or quadruple 
postage for each ounce, according to their weight; and no letter 
can he charged with more than quadruple postage, unless Its 
weight exceeds 1 ounce avoirdupois. 

The iHistage on ship letters, if delivered at the office when 
the vessel arrives. Is 6 cents; if conveyed by post. It eents in 
addition to the ordinary postage. 

Newspaper Postage. — For each newspaper, not carried cut of 
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Che state In which it It published, or if carried out of the state 
but not carried over 100 miles. I cent. 

Over 100 miles, and out of the state in which it is published, 
14 cent. 


Magatinei and Pamphlet* _If published periodically, dis¬ 

tance not exceeding 100 miles, 1A cent per sheet. 

— over 100 — 24 — 

If not pub. period, dist. not exreed. 100 miles, 4 eta. per sheet 
•— over 11)0 — 6 — 


Small pamphlets, containing not more than a 4 sheet royal, 
are charged with 4 the above rates. Eight pages qnnrto are 
rated as one sheet, and all other slae* in the same proj>ortion. 

The numlier of sheets In a pamphlet sent by mail must 
printed nr written on one of the outer pages. When the num¬ 
ber of shepts Is not truly stated, double postage is charged. 

Every thing not coming under the denomination of new** 
papers or pamphlets is charged with lettfer postage. 


The total post-office revenue of the United States, in the year ended the 30th June 1842, amounted to 
4,546,24G dollars, the expenditure during the same year being 4,235,052 dollars. — {American Almanac 
for 1844.) 


POST ENTRY. When goods are weighed or measured, and the merchant has 
got an account thereof at the Custom-house, and finds his entry, already made, too small, 
he must make a post or additional entry for the surplusage, in the same manner as the 
first was done. As a merchant is always in time, prior to the clearing of the vessel, to 
make his post, he should take care not to over-enter, to avoid as well the advance, as the 
trouble of getting back the overplus. However, if this be the case, and an over-entry 
has been made, and more paid or bonded for customs than the goods really landed 
amount to, the land-waiter and surveyor must signify the same, upon oath made, and 
subscribed by the person so over-entered, that neither he, nor any other person, to his 
knowledge, had any of the said goods over-entered on hoard the said ship, or anywhere 
laiuled the same without payment of custom ; which oath must be attested by the col- 
»etor or comptroller, or their deputies, who then compute the duties, and set down on 
flu* back of the certificate, first in words at length, and then in figures, the several sums 
to be paid. 

POTASH (Da. Pot ash c ; I'r. Potasse ; Cev. Pottasche ; It. Potassa ; Pol. Potasz ; 
Rus. Potasch ). If vegetables be burned, the ashes lixiviated, and the solution boiled to 
dryness in iron vessels, the mass left behind is the potash of commerce — the impure 
carbonate of potass of chemists. It is intensely alkaline, solid, and coloured brown by 
the admixture of a small portion of vegetable inflammable matter, which generally be¬ 
comes moist. When potash is calcined in a reverberatory furnace, the colouring matter 
is destroyed, it assumes a spongy texture, and a whitish pearly lustre; whence it is de¬ 
nominated pearl.ash. The latter generally contains from 60 to 83 or 84 per cent, of 
pure carbonate of potass. 

The ashes of those vegetables only which grow at a distance from the sea are em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of potash. Herbaceous plants yield the largest portion, and 
shrubs more than trees. It is principally manufactured in America, Russia, and Poland, 
the vast forests of which furnish an inexhaustible supply of ashes. 

Potash is of great importance in the arts, being largely employed in the manufacture 
of flint glass and soft soap, the rectification of spirits, bleaching, making alum, scouring 
wool, &c. At an average of 1840 and 1841, the entries of pot and pearl ashes for home 
consumption, amounted to 82,381 ewt. a year. Of 99,295 cwt. imported in 18-30, 
98,260 cwt. were brought from the British possessions in North America. The ashes 
of the U. States are the purest, and bring the highest price. 


Ashes from Canada arc duly free ; those fiom Russia and the United States used pay a duty of 6s. a 
cwt., which was reduced, in 1842, to Grf. 


POTATOES (Ger. Kartuffiln • Du. Aardappelcn ; Fr. Pommes de terre ; It* Patate, 
Pomi di terra ; Sp. Patatas t/innchegm s; Rus. Jabloki semfenue'), the roots of the Solanum 
tuberosum , of innumerable varieties, and too well known to require any description. 

1. Historical Notice. — The potato, which is at present to be met with everywhere 
in Europe, and forms a principal part of the food of a considerable proportion of its in¬ 
habitants, was entirely unknown in this quarter of the world till the latter part of the 
16th century. It is a native of America, but whether of both divisions of that conti¬ 
nent is doubtful. — ( Humboldt , Nouvtlle Espagne , li v. iv. c. 9.) Some authors affirm that 
it was first introduced into Europe by Sir John Hawkins, in 1545; others, that it was 
introduced by Sir Francis Drake, in 1573; and others, again, that it was for the first 
time brought to England from Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1586. But this 
discrepancy seems to have arisen from confounding the common, or Virginian potato 
(the Solanum tuberosum of Einnccus), with the sweet potato ( Convolvulus battatas'). The 
latter was introduced into Europe long before the former, and it seems most probable 
that it was the species brought from New Granada by Hawkins. Sweet potatoes 
require a warm climate, and do not succeed in this country ; they were, however, im¬ 
ported in considerable quantities, during the 16thcentury, from Spain and the Canaries, 
and were supposed to have some rather peculiar properties. The kissing comfits of 
FalstafF, and such like confections, were principally made of battatas and eringo roots. 
— (See Collins’ elaborate note to Troilus and Cressida , act. v. scene 2.) On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that we are really indebted for the potato (as well as 
for tobacco) to Sir Walter Raleigh, or the colonists planted by him in Virginia. 
Gerarde, an old English botanist, mentions, in his Herbal, published in 1597, that he had 
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planted the potato in his garden at London about 1590; and that it succeeded there as 
well as in its native soil, Virginia, whence he had received it. Potatoes were at first 
cultivated by a very few, and were looked upon as a great delicacy. In a manuscript 
account of the household expenses of Queen Anne, wife of James I,, who died in 1618, 
and which is supposed to have been written in 1613, the purchase of a very small 
quantity of potatoes is mentioned at the price of 2 s. a pound. The Royal Society, 
in 1663, recommended the extension of their cultivation, as a means of preventing 
famine. Previously, however, to 1684, they were raised only in the gardens of the 
nobility and gentry ; but in that year they were planted, for the first time, in the 
open fields in Lancashire, — a county in which they have long been very extensively 
cultivated. 

Potatoes, it is commonly thought, were not introduced into Ireland till 1610, when 
a small quantity was sent by Sir Walter llaleigh to be planted in a garden on his 
estate in the vicinity of Youghal. Their cultivation extended far more rapidly than in 
England; and have long furnished from £ to £ of the entire food of the people ot 
Ireland I 

Potatoes were not raised in Scotland, except in gardens, till 1728, when they were 
planted in the open fields by a person of the name of Prentice, a day labourer at 
Kilsyth, who died at Edinburgh in 1792. 

The extension of the potato cultivation has been particularly rapid during the last 
40 years. The quantity that is now raised in Scotland is supposed to be from 10 to 12 
times as great as the quantity raised in it at the end of the American war ; and though 
the increase in England has not been nearly so great as in Scotland, it has been greater 
than during any previous period of equal duration. The increase on the Continent has 
been similar. Potatoes arc now very largely cultivated in France, Italy, and Germany : 
and, with the exception of the Irish, the Swiss have become their greatest consumers. 
They were introduced into India fome 70 or 80 years ago ; and are now successfully 
cultivated in Bengal, and have been introduced into the Madras provinces, Java, the 
Philippines, and China. But the common potato does not thrive within the tropics 
unless it be raised at an elevation of 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, so 
that it can never come into very general use in these regions. This, however, is not 
the case with the sweet potato, winch has also been introduced into tropical Asia ; and 
with such success, that it already forms a considerable portion of the food of the people 
of Java, and some other countries. So rapid an extension of the taste for, and the 
cultivation of, an exotic, has no parallel in the history of industry ; it has had, and will 
continue to have, the most powerful influence over the condition of mankind. — (For 
further details with respect to the history of the potato, see Sir F. M. Eden on the State 
of the Poor, vol. i. p. 508. ; Humboldt, Essai sur la Nouvclle Espagne, iii. 460—465. 
2d ed.; Sir Joseph Banks on the Introduction of the Potato ; Phillips's History of Cultivated 
Vegetables, vol. ii. art. Potato . ) 

2 . Influence of the Cultivation of the Potato on the Number and Condition of the People. 
— There is a considerable discrepancy in the statements of the best authors as to the 
number of individuals that might be supported on an acre of land planted with potatoes, 
as compared with those that might be supported on an acre sown with wheat; some 
stating the proportion as high as six to one , and others at only two to one. According to 
Mr. Arthur Young, 1 lb. of wheat is about equal in nutritive power to 5 lbs. of potatoes. 
But Mr. Newunham, who has carefully investigated this subject, states that “3 lbs. 
of good mealy potatoes arc, undoubtedly, more than equivalent to 1 lb. of bread,” — 
( Newenham on the Population of Ireland, p. 340.); and liis estimate is rather above 
Mr. Wakefield’s. Supposing, however, that 1 lb. of wheat is fully equal to four 
lbs. of potatoes, still the difference in favour of tlie superior quantity of food derived 
from a given quantity of land planted with the latter is very great. According to Mr. 
Young, the average produce of potatoes in Ireland may be taken at 82 barrels the Irish 
acre; which, at 20 stone the barrel, is equal to 22,960 lbs. ; and this being divided 
by four, to bring it to the same standard, in point of nutritive power, as wheat, gives 
5,740 lbs. Mr. Young further estimates fhe average produce of wheat, by the Irish 
acre, at 4 quarters; which, supposing the quarter to weigh 480 lbs., gives in all 1,920 lbs., 
or about ^ part of the solid nourishment afforded by an acre of potatoes. — ( Tour 
in Ireland, Appen. pp. 12. 24. &c. 4to ed.) This estimate must, however, be somewhat 
modified, when applied to Great Britain; the soil of which, while it is better adapted 
to the growth of wheat, is generally supposed not to be quite so suitable for the potato 
as that of Ireland. But it notwithstanding admits of demonstration, that even here, 
“ an acre of potatoes will feed double the number of individuals that can be fed from an acre 
of wheat." — ( General Report of Scotland, vol. i. p. 571.) 

It is clear, therefore, on the most moderate estimate, that the population of a potato¬ 
feeding country may become, other things being about equal , from 2 to 3 times as dense 
as it would be, were the inhabitants fed wholly on corn. But it is exceedingly 
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doubtful whether an increase of population, brought about by the substitution of the 
potato for wheat, be desirable. Its use as a subordinate or subsidiary species of food is 
attended with the best effects — producing both an increase of comfort and security; but 
there are certain circumstances inseparable from it, which would seem to oppose the 
most formidable obstacles to its advantageous use as a prime article of subsistence. Tbe 
discussion of this subject can hardly be said properly to belong to a work of this sort; 
but its importance may, perhaps, excuse us for making a few observations with respect 
to it. 

It is admitted on all hands, that the rate of wages is principally determined by the 
species of food made use of in a country. Now, as potatoes form that species which is 
produced at the very least expense, it may be fairly presumed, on general grounds, that 
wages will be reduced to a minimum wherever the labouring classes are mainly dependent 
on potatoes; and the example of Ireland shows that this conclusion is as consistent with 
fact as with principle. Ifcris clear, however, that when the crop of potatoes happens to be 
deficient in a country thus situated, the condition of its inhabitants must be in the last 
degree unfortunate. During a period of scarcity, men cannot go from a low to a high 
level: if they would elude its pressure, they must leave the dearer and resort to cheaper 
species of food. But to those who subsist on potatoes this is not possible; they have 
already reached the lowest point in the descending scale. Their wages being determined 
by the price of the least expensive sort of food, they cannot, when it fails, buy that 
which is dearer; so that it is hardly possible for them to avoid falling a sacrifice to 
absolute want. The history of Ireland abounds, unfortunately, in examples of this sort. 
Nothing is more common than to see the price of potatoes in Dublin, Limerick, &c. 
rise, because of a scarcity, to 5 or 6 times their ordinary price, and the people to be 
involved in the extreme of suffering; and yet it rarely happens, upon such occasions, 
that the price of corn is materially affected, or that any less quantity than usual is ex¬ 
ported to England. 

It may be said, perhaps, that, had potatoes not been introduced, wheat, or barley, or 
oats would have been the lowest species of food ; and that, whenever they happened to 
fail, the population would have been as destitute as if they had been subsisting on potatoes. 
It must, however, be observed, that the proportion which the price of wheat, or any 
species of grain, bears to tbe price of butcher’s meat, tea, beer, &c., is always decidedly 
greater than the proportion which the price of potatoes bears to these articles: and it 
therefore follows, that a people who have adopted wheat, or any species of corn, for the 
principal part of their food, are much better able to make occasional purchases of butcher’s 
meat, See. ; and will, consequently, be more likely to have their habits elevated, so as to 
consider the consumption of a certain quantity of animal food, &c. as indispensable to 
existence. And hence it appears reasonable to conclude, that a people who chiefly 
subsist on corn would, in most cases, subsist partially on butcher’s meat, and would 
enjoy a greater or loss quantity of other articles; so that it would be possible for them, 
in a period of scarcity, to make such retrenchments as would enable them to elude the 
severity of its pressure. 

But, though the population in corn-feeding countries were dependent on the cheapest 
species of grain, not for a part only, but for the whole, of their food, their situation 
would, notwithstanding, be less hazardous than that of a population subsisting wholly 
on potatoes. 

In the first place, owing to the impossibility, as to all practical purposes at least, of 
preserving potatoes, the surplus produce of a luxuriant crop cannot be stored up or 
reserved as a stock to meet any subsequent scarcity. The whole crop must necessarily 
be exhausted in a single year; so that, when the inhabitants have the misfortune to be 
overtaken by a scarcity, its pressure cannot be alleviated, as is almost Uniformly the case 
in corn-feeding countries, by bringing the reserves of former harvests to market. Every 
year is thus left to provide subsistence for itself. When, on the one hand, the crop is 
luxuriant, the surplus is of comparatively little use, and is wasted unprofitably ; and 
when, on the other hand, it is deficient, famine and disease necessarily prevail. 

In the second place, the general opinion seems to be, that the variations in the quan¬ 
tities of produce obtained from land planted with potatoes are greater than the 
variations in the quantities of produce obtained from land on which wheat, or any other 
species of grain, is raised. 

And lastly, owing to the great bulk and weight of potatoes, and the difficulty of pre¬ 
serving them on shipboard, the expense of conveying them from dne country to another 
is so very great, that a scarcity can never be materially relieved by importing them from 
abroad. In consequence, those who chiefly depend on potatoes are practically excluded 
from participating in the benevolent provision made by nature for equalising the vari¬ 
ations in the harvest of particular countries by means of commerce, and are thrown 
almost wholly on their own resources. 

We should, therefore, be warranted in concluding, even though we were not possessed 
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of any direct evidence on the subjeet, from the circumstance of the potato beings a crop 
that cannot be kept on hand, from its natural .fickleness, and from the incapacity of im¬ 
porting it when deficient, or of exporting it when in excess, that the oscillations in its 
price must be greater than in the price of wheat; and such, in point of fact, is the case. 
The oscillatioh in wheat is thought great when its price is doubled ; but in a scarce year 
the potato is not unfrequently six times as dear as in a plentiful one!—( Minutes of 
Evidence taken before the Agricultural Committee of 1821, p. 212.) And the compara¬ 
tively frequent recurrence of scal'd ties in Ireland, and the destitution and misery in 
which they involve the population, afford but too convincing proofs of the accuracy of 
what has now been stated. , 

It is, therefore, of the utmost consequence to the well-being of every people, and to 
their protection in years of scarcity, that they should not subsist principally on the 
potato. In this country, the pressure of a scarcity is evaded by resorting to inferior 
species of food, such as potatoes, and a lowev standard of comfort; but if our people 
were habitually fed on the potato, this would be impracticable. The chances of famine 
would thus be vastly increased ;» while, owing to the low value of the potato as compared 
with most other things, the labourers would have less chance of preserving or acquiring 
a taste for animal food, or other necessaries and luxuries ; and, consequently, of changing 
at any future period their actual condition for a better. 

It is not easy to form any very accurate estimate of the profit and loss attending the cultivation of 
potatoes to the farmer, as compared with other crops. This is a point as to which the statements of 
those'bcst qualified to give an opinion differ very considerably. Mr. Loudon says, “ they require a great 
deal of manure from the farmer ; while, generally speaking, little is returned by them ; they are a bulky, 
unhandy article, troublesome in the lifting and carrying processes, and interfering with the seed season 
of wheat,—the most important one to the farmer. Alter all, from particular circumstances, they can¬ 
not be veuded unless when raised in the vicinity of large towns ; hence they are, m most respei is, an 
unprofitable article to the agriculturist. To him, the real criterion is the profit which potatoes will re¬ 
turn in feeding beasts ; and here we apprehend tho result will be altogether In favour of turnips and 
rutabaga , as the most profitable articles for that purpose.” 

It seems difficult to reconcile this statement with the rapid progress of the potato cultivation: but 
those who assent to what has been previously advanced with respect to the mischievous consequences 
that arise from the mass of the population becoming dependent on the potato as a principal article of 
food, will not regret though it should turn out to be accurate. 

Dr. Colquhoun estimated the entire value of the potatoes annually consumed in Great Britain and 
Ireland at the end of the late war at sixteen millions sterling. But it is needless to say that there are no 
materials by which to fbrm an estimate of this sort with any pretensions to accuracy. The one in ques¬ 
tion has been suspected, like most of those put forth by the same learned person, of exaggeration : and 
we incline to think that, had he estimated the value of the yearly produce of potatoes in the empire at 
twelve millions, he would have been nearer the mark. But on a point of this sort it Is not possible to 
speak with anything like confidence. 

POUND, the name given to a weight used as a standard to determine the gravity and 
quantity of bodies. — (See Weights and Measures.) 

POUND, a money of account, =‘20s. 

POWDER, GUN. See Gunpowder. 

PRECIOUS METALS, a designation frequently applied to gold and silver. We 
have given, under the articles Gold, and Silver, a short account of each metal; and we 
now propose laying before the reader some details with respect to their supply and 
consumption. 

To enter fully into this interesting and difficult subject would require -a long essay, 
or rather a large volume. Mr. Jacob published, in 1831, an “ Historical Inquiry into 
the Production and Consumption of the Precious Metals,” in which he takes up the 
subject at the earliest period, and continues it to the above epoch. And, though far 
from being so learned, complete, or satisfactory as might have been expected, this 
work contains a good deal of valuable information, and deserves the attention of those 
who take an interest in such inquiries. But within the last five or six years the sub¬ 
ject has acquired an interest and importance with which it was not previously invested. 

1. Supply of the Precious Metals. — Since the discovery of America, the far greater 
part of the supplies of gold and silver have been derived from that continent. Previously 
to the publication of Humboldt’s great work, Essai Politique sur la Nouvelle Espagne , 
several estimates, some of them framed by individuals of great intelligence, were in 
circulation, of the quantities of gold and silver imported from America. They, how¬ 
ever, differed widely from each other, and were all framed from comparatively limited 
sources of information.* But these have been wholly superseded by the more extensive 


• Humboldt brought these estimates together as follows: — 


Authors. 

Ustails 
Soloraano - 
Moucoda - 
Navatete - 
Ilaynal 
Robertson - 
Keeker 


Epochs. 
1492—1724 
1492-1028 
1492-1595 
1519-1017 
1492—1780 
1492—1775 
1W-1777 


Dollars. 

3,630,000,000 
1,500,000,000 
2 , 000 , 000,000 
1,530,000,000 
6,154,000,000 
8,800,000,000 
304,000,000 


Authors. Epochs. Dollars. 

Gorboux - - 3724—1800 - 1,600,000,000 

The Author of the") 

Clfnncrcf, Am.tt »»-'«« - 5.072,000,0(10 
1779. J 

(Essaisur la Nouvelle Espagne, tome lii. 
P* 412.) 
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and laborious investigations of'Humboldt. This illustrious traveller, besides being 
acquainted with all that had been written on the subject, and having ready access to 
official sources of information unknown to the writers already alluded to, was well versed 
in'the theory and practice of mining, and critically examined several of the most cele¬ 
brated mines. He was, therefore, incomparably better qualified for forming correct 
conclusions as to the past and present productiveness of the mines, than any of those who 
had hitherto speculated on the subject. His statements have, indeed, been accused of 
exaggeration ; and we incline to think that there are grounds for believing that this 
charge is, in some measure, well founded, particularly as respects the accounts of the 
profits made by mining, and of the extent to which the supplies of the precious metals 
may be increased. But this criticism applies, if at all, in a very inferior degree, to the 
accounts Humboldt has given of the total produce of the mines, and the exports to 
Europe. And making every allowance for the imperfection inseparable from such in¬ 
vestigations, it is still true that the statements in question, and the inquiries on which 
they are founded, are among the most valuable contributions that have been made to 
statistical science. 


According to Humboldt, the annual average supplies of the precious metals de¬ 
rived from America have been as follows : — 


From 1492 to 1500 

— 1500 _ IMS 

— 1545 — 1600 |- 


Doliars a Year 
at an A verage. 
250,000 

- 3,000,(MX) 

- 11,000,000 


Dollars a War 
at an Average. 

From 1000 to 1700 ... 16,000,000 

_ 1700 — 1750 - 22,500,000 

_ 1750 — 1803 - 35,300,000 

(Easai sur la Nouvclle Espagne , iii. 428. 2d ed.) 


The following is Humboldt’s estimate of the annual produce of the mines of the 
New World, at the beginning of the present century: — 


Annual Produce of the Minos of America at the Commencement of the Nineteenth Century. 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Value of the Gold 
and Silver in Dollars. 

Political Divisions. 

Marcs of 
Castile. 

Kilogs. 

Mare* of 
Castile. 

Kilogs. 

Vice-royalty of New Spain 
Vice-royalty of Peru 
Captain-generalship of Chill 
Vice-royalty of Uuenos Ayres 
Vice-royulty of New Granada 

llr«uil .... 

7,000 

3,4t M) 
12,212 
2,200 
20,505 
2*1,900 

],r,09 

7H2 

2,807 

606 

4,711 

6,573 

2,338,220 

611,090 

2°,700 
481,830 

637,512 

140,478 

6,827 

110,761 

23,000,000 

6,240,000 

2,060,000 

4,860,000 

2,990,000 

4,360,000 

Total 

7 5,217 

17,291 

3,460,840 

795,581 | 

4 3,.500,non 


Taking the dollar at 4s., this would give 8,700,(XX)/. as the total annual produce 
of the American mines. Humboldt further estimated the annual produce > of the 
European mines of Hungary, Saxony, &c., and those of Northern Asia, at the same 
period, at about 1,000,000/. more. 

The quantity of gold produced in America at the beginning of the century, was to the 
quantity of silver as 1 to 46 ; in Europe, the proportions were as 1 to 40. The value o f 
equal quantities of gold and silver were then in the proportion of 15 or 15^ to 1. 

From 1800 to 1810, the yield of the American mines continued to increase; and 
their produce, and that of the European and Russian mines, was then probably rather 
above than below 11,000,000/. But in the last-mentioned year the contest began, 
which terminated in the dissolution of the connection between Spain and her American 
colonies. The convulsions and insecurity arising out of this struggle ; the proscription 
of the old Spanish families, to whom the mines principally belonged, who repaired, 
with the wrecks of their fortunes, some to Cuba, some to Spain, and some to Bordeaux 
and the south of France; caused the abandonment of several of the mines, and an 
extraordinary falling off in the amount of their produce.- There arc no means of 
estimating the precise extent of this decline ; but according to Jacob, who collected 
and compared all the existing information on the subject, the total average produce of 
the American mines, inclusive of Brazil, during the 20 years ending with 1829, may be 
estimated at 4,036,888/. a year: being less than £ their produce at the beginning of the 
century !—- (Jacoby ii. 267.) 

It has, however, been supposed that Jacob rather exaggerated the falling off. And, 
at all events, the supplies of bullion obtained from Mexico and S. America began soon 
after the publication of his work (1831) to increase; and, notwithstanding the anarchy 
to which they have continued to be a prey, that increase has been maintained down 
to the present time (1853). 

It appears from the returns sent home by the British consuls, that the coinage of gold 
and silver in the Mexican mints, amounted, in 1847, to 16,923,948 doll., and in 1848 to 
19,506,754 doll. But it is well known that considerable quantities of these metals ate 
raised and exported from Mexico without being brought to the mints to be coined. 
And taking this item into account, we shall not, perhaps, be very wide of the mark, if 
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wc estimate the entire produce of the Mexican mines in 1847 and 1848 at about 19 
and 21^ millions of dollars, of which from 17 to 20£ millions were ii^fiiver. 

In 1842 Mr. B. H. Wilson, consul in Peru, estimated the product the Peruvian 
mines at about 5,210,000 doll, a year ( Pari. Paper, No. 476. Sess. 18^3^. . And it has 
since increased to 8,500,000 or 7,COO,000 doll. 

The produce of the Bolivian mines is usually estimated at about half tfiu» produce of 
those of Peru. 

In 1850 the produce of the Chilian mines, according to the official returns, amounted 
to 7,020,671 doll. — (Annuaire de tEconomic Politique , 1853, p. 320.) 

The elaborate estimates of Birkmyre*, Chevalier (Monnaift p. 228.), and other autho¬ 
rities, in regard to the produce of the mines of Brazil and other parts of America, differ 
very widely; and there is, in truth, little besides conjecture on which to form an esti¬ 
mate. Probably, however, it may amount (ex California) to from 5 to 7 million doll. 
The above results when brought together give for the 


Mexico 
Peru - 
Bolivia 


Estimated Produce of the American Mines (ex. California) in 1850-51. 

Dollars. 


20,000,000 

7,000,000 

3,500,000 


Chili - 

All other parts - 


Total - 43,500,000 

It is, pigtfiajrt, unnecessary tu observe that all investigations into matters of this sort 
are liable be affected by so many sources of error, that, even when they are most 
skilfully anffcautiously conducted, their results are not always to be depended on. But 
speaking generally, we are disposed to think that the foregoing estimates are rather 
within than beyond the mark. And it is worthy of notice that they exactly coincide 
with Humboldt’s estimate (43,500,000 doll.) of the produce of the American mines at 
the beginning of this century. 

In addition to the increased produce of the latter, there has been, within the last 20 


* Birkmyre’s estimate of the production of the precious metals in 1846 and 1850, the most elaborate 
and valuable of any hitherto published, appeared In the '* Times ” of tho 19th May, 1851. We subjoin 
some of its principal portions. 

“ Comparative Table, showing the Annual Froduce (approximate Calculation) In value of fine Cold 
and Silver for 1846 and 1850, the first being Two Years before the Discovery of the rich deposits of Gold 
in California ; the latter, Two Years after the Discovery. 



1846. 

1850. [ 

Countries. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

California . 

United States - 

Mexico - * - 

New Grenada - . 

Peru - 

llollvia 

Chili 

Brazil 

£ 

‘ 237,336 
249,753 
252,407 
96,241 
60,337 
145,583 
259,871 

£ 

1,864' 

3,457,020 

42,929 

1,000,583 

460,191 

297,029 

2,003 

£ 

* 239,230 
3,706,773 
295,336 
1,0%, 824 
520,518 
412,614 
261,8/4 

£ 

12,000,000 
115,430 
382,901 
252,407 
06,241 
60,357 
• 145,585 
289,068 

£ 

62,088 

11,444 

5,383,333 

42,929 

1,000,583 

460,191 

297,029 

2,227 

£ 

12,062,088 

126,874 

5,766,234 

295,336 

1,096,821 

520,548 

442,614 

291,295 

Total of North and S. America 

1,801,560 

5,261,619 

6,563,179 

13,341,989 

7,159,824 

20,601,813 

Russia - 

Norway - 

North German; 

Saxony - 

Austria - - 

Piedmont - 

Spain - - 

United Kingdom 

Africa - - 

Borneo • • 

A va 

Malacca - 

Sumatra - 

Annam or Tonquin 

Various countries * 

3,414,427 

357 

' 282,750 
17,841 
2,498 

* 203,900 
305,900 
100,000 
72,240 
63,719 
30,585 
50,975 j 

167,831 
32,346 
138,022 
198,200 
282.654 
7,4 U 
227,199 
109,989 
* 1,056 
1,581 
517 
374 
330 
53.160 
33,000 

3,582,238 

32,316 

138,379 

198,200 

565,404 

25,285 

229,997 

109,989 

204,956 

307,484 

100,517 

72,614 

64,049 

84,045 

83,975 

4,175,860 

357 

" 288,708 
17,841 
2,498 

’ 203,900 
305,850 
100,000 
72,240 
63,719 
30,585 
50,975 

171,817 

35,607 

138,022 

198,200 

286,971 

7,414 

440,210 

160,000 

1,056 

1,584 

617 

374 

333 

53,460 

33,000 

4,317,4 77 
35,607 
138,379 

198,200 
575,679 
25,285 
442,708 
160,000 
201,956 
307,484 
100,517 
72,614 
64,049 
84,045 
83,975 

Total of Europe, Africa, and Asia - 
Total of Not tii and S. America - 

1,543,192 

1,301,560 

1,251,306 

5,261,619 

5,799,498 

6,563,179 

3,312,533 

13,311,989 

1,528,512 

7,259,824 

6,840,975 

20,601,813 

. Total 

6,846,752 

6,515,925 

12,362,677 

18,654,522 

8,788,416 

27,442,788 

* Exclusive of China and Japan, 
unknown to EurcqieAns 

which produce large quantities of gold and silver, the amount of which is quite 


“ The quantities of gold and silver produced at the under-mentioned epochs were,— 

“ \n 1801, the quantity of pure gold produced in America was 46,331 lb.; in Europe and Northern 
Asia (exclusive of China and Japan), 4,916 lb. *, total produce, 51,247 lbs. = 55,910 lb. British standard 
gold = 2,612,200/. 

“ In 1846 the quantity of pure gold produced in America was 25.503 lb.; in Europe, Africa, and Asia 
(exclusive of China and Japan), 89,171 lb.; total produce, 114,G74 lb. = 325,108 lb. British standard 
gold = 5,846,772/. 

“In 1850, the quantity of pure gold produced in America was 261,73fcdb.; in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia (exclusive of China and Japan), 104,219 lb.; total produce, 365,950 lb. =399,247 lb. British 
standard gold = 18,654,322/. 

, “ The above quantities are probably loss than the actual production. The duties on gold in Russia 
on the produce.of the private mines are heavy, varying from 12 to 24 per cent. ; in Austria they amount 
to 10 per cent., ih Brazil to 5 percent., and are understood to lead to a great deal of smuggling. In 
other countries, such as the United States, where there are no duties, the gold and silver stated ip the 
table are only the quantities brought to the mints to be coined, there being no means of determining the 
quantity used in jewellery and other arts and manufactures.” 
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years, an extraordinary increase in the produce of the Russo* Asiatic mines and. wash¬ 
ings, or rather of the latter. In 1830, for example, the produce of the Siberian 
gold washings was estimated at only 5$ poods; whereas it had increased in 1840 to 
above 240 poods, and in 1847 to no fewer than 1,363 poods. In addition to the 
washings the Ural mines yield from 310 to 320 poods gold. The produce from both 
sources amounted in 1847, according to the official returns, to 1,741 poods. But it 
has not been so great since, being in—- 

1848 - 1,726 poods. I 1850 - 1,-485 poods. 

1819 - 1,587 — 1 1851 - 1,432 — 

The official authorities ascribe this falling off to the exhaustion of the deposits, and 
the unskilfulness of those engaged in the business. But it is doubtful whether the 
falling off be not more apparent than real ; and whether it be not occasioned by the enor¬ 
mous taxes which have been imposed of late years on the gold obtained from the wash¬ 
ings. The principal tax varies according to the produce, being 5 per cent, on washings 
that yield from 1 to 2 poods per annum, increasing by various steps till it amounts to 
32 per cent, on those which yield 50 poods. And there are other duties which, though 
less in amount, are of the same oppressive character.* 

These exorbitant duties have, no doubt, tended to lessen the produce of the washings* 
It is, however, all but certain that their principal effect has been to defeat themselves by 
tempting the parties concerned to adopt every means by which they might be evaded : 
and the notorious corruption of the Russian revenue officers renders this comparatively 
easy. Perhaps, under the circumstances, we may not be far wrong in supposing that from 
a third part to a half of the produce of the washings is exempted from the duty. But 
taking it at a third, and supposing the taxed produce of the washings to have amounted 
in 1851 to 1,117 poods, the real produce would be 1,489 poods; to which, if we add 
315 poods for the produce of the mines of the Oural, the aggregate total would amount 
to 1,804 poods. And this being equal to 86,855,384 lbs. Troy, makes, at 44/. 14s. 6d. 
per lb., a sufti of 3,884,607/. sterling. 

There has also been of late a considerable increase in the yield of the Spanish mines, 
which is at present supposed to amount to from 450,000/. to 500,000/. a year. In¬ 
cluding the silver raised in Russia and elsewhere, and that obtained from the re¬ 
fining of lead, the produce of which in the U. Kingdom exceeds 200,000/. a year (see 
Lead), the total annual production of the precious metals in Europe may be roughly 
estimated at about 1,500,000/. 

On the whole, therefore, it would seem (excluding the produce of the Californian 
and Australian gold fields) that the aggregate production of the precious metals in 
Europe, America, and Asiatic Russia, may he supposed to have amounted in 1850-51 
(and it is probably about the same at present, 1853) to 14,085,000/., being about 
3,000,000/. greater than their production in 1810, when the American mines had 
attained their maximum degree of productiveness. 

Notwithstanding the large addition made to the supply of gold by the Siberian 
washings, it appears to have been nearly balanced by the excess of silver produoed in 
America and elsewhere. And the old proportion of about 15 to 1 between the values 
of gold and silver does not appear to have been sensibly affected previously to the 
discovery of the auriferous deposits in California and Australia. 

Supplies of Gold from California and Australia . — But the discovery of these deposits 
threatens to bring about a most material change in the real, and perhaps also in the 
comparative, values of the precious metals; and is, indeed, among the most remarkable 
events of which economical history has preserved any account. The gold is found in 
the debris Of the quartz rocks in which it had been imbedded, sometimes in grains and 
flakes, and sometimes in lumps (nuggets), of varying, but occasionally of considerable 
magnitude. In some localities it is comparatively abundant; and the yield both in 
California and Australia is quite unprecedented, and such as would not previously have 
been conceived possible. 

The Californian deposits were discovered late in May or early in June, 1848 ; and 
notwithstanding the remoteness of the country and the fact of its being almost destitute 
of inhabitants, above 5,000 persons were attracted to the spot by the end of the season, 
who are supposed to have realised above J ,000,000/. sterling. The news of the dis¬ 
covery and of the unexampled richness of the gold fields having spread on all sides with 
electrical rapidity, occasioned an extraordinary influx of immigrants from most parts of 
the world into California. The supplies of gold attained to an unexampled magnitude; 
cities rose in the wilderness as if by enchantment; the great bay of San Francisco, which 
had hitherto been entirely deserted, was crowded with ships and steamers from the 
most distant countries; and California is now one of the States of the Union with a 
population of from 250,000 to 300,000. 

Here as elsewhere we have to regret the want of accurate information in regard ta 
* Article by M. Leon Faucher, in tbe Annvaire de VEconomic Politique for 1853, p. 408. 
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the production of gold. But it appears from the Custom-house returns that during 
1852 gold dust of the value of 46,599,844 .doll, was shipped from San Fraucisco. And 
in addition to this quantity very large amounts, of which no account is taken, are con¬ 
veyed away by parties returning to Mexico, to the Eastern States, Europe, and China. 
Of these various estimates have been made; but the prevalent opinion in the best 
informed quarters Seems to be, that, when they are included, and allowance is, also, 
made for the quantity retained at home, the total yield of gold in California, in 1 852, 
may be moderately reckoned at from 65 to 75 millions dollars, or from 13,000, 0001. 
to 15,000,0004 

But vast as it certainly is, this production is exceeded by that of Australia. The 
deposits in the latter were not discovered till 1851. And they are so very rich, and 
the influx of immigrants has been so extraordinary, that the gold-fields of Victoria only 
are, estimated to have produced in 1852 no fewer than 4,247,657 oz., which taken at 
the low rate of 7 5s. an oz., gives a gross amount of 15,928,714/. sterling — 
(Statement by Mr . KhulU of Melbourne); to which adding 3,000,0004 for the esti¬ 
mated produce of the Sydney or N. S. Wales gold-fields, the total produce of the con¬ 
tinent will amount to 18,928,7144 In the current year (1853) this amount will pro¬ 
bably be exceeded. 

On the whole, therefore, the present annual supply of gold and silver may be esti¬ 
mated at about 47,000,0004, vi 2 . 

' America (ex. California) ------ £8,700,000 

Europe - - - - - 1,500,000 

Russo-Asiatic Provinces ------ 3,885,000 

California ------- 14,000,000 

Australia ------- 19,000,000 

Total - - £47,1)85,000 * 

IT. Consumption of the Precious Metals. — In order to form a reasonable conjecture in 
regard to the probable influence of this vast supply of the pfccious metals, it is neces¬ 
sary to inquire into their uses and probable consumption. And this inquiry, we regret 
to say, is still more difficult, and more likely to be infected with errors, than the inquiry 
in regard to their production. 

The precious metals are used as coin or currency to facilitate exchanges ; as wealth 
which may be conveniently kept or hoarded; and they are used in the arts, as plate, in 
gilding, &c. 

The quantities employed in these functions are very large indeed. They vary, how¬ 
ever, in different countries and periods with the circumstances peculiar to each, such, 
for example, as the greater or less abundance of paper money, and the degree in which 
the use of coins is lessened by the various devices resorted to for economising cur¬ 
rency; the fashion, as to plate and furniture; the feeling of security at the time; and 
a number of other circumstances all liable to great and sometimes sudden changes. 

The gold and silver employed in this country as currency and in the customary 
reserves in the hands of the bankers is supposed to amount to at least 40,000,0004 In 
France the precious metals employed in the same way probably amount to double the 
sum now mentioned, or to 80,000,000/. And we believe that we may estimate the 
entire sum employed as currency in Europe, America (N. and S.), Australia, the 
Cape of Good Hope,'and Algeria, at about 380 millions. * 

Now supposing this sum to he employed, as above stated, as currency, we have first 
to inquire into its probable wear and tear and Joss, and then into the probable rate of its 
increase. And taking into account the extraordinary extension of navigation, and the 
proportional risk of loss from shipwreck and other casualties, we are disposed to 
think that the annual wear and tear and loss of coin may be estimated at about per 
cent, of the entire mass of the currency j which taking the latter at 380 millions, would 
amount to 5,700,000/. a year. 

It is difficult to form any probable estimate of the rate at which the bullion used as 
currency may be likely to increase, supposing its value not to fall off. But considering 
the extremely rapid increase of refinement and population in most parts of the civilised 
world, and especially in America and Australia, we scarcely think that we shall be 
exaggerating if we estimate this increase at 3 per cent. ; which on 380 millions would 
amount to 11,400,0004 a year. 

It is impossible, however, supposing this estimate not to be very wide of the 
mark at present, to conjecture how long the currency will go on increasing in this 
ratio. It may, indeed, be safely taken for granted that the spftere of civilisation and 

* U would be inconsistent with tho objects of this article, and with the limits within which it must be 
confined, to engage in a discussion of the numerous, and often conflicting, statements and details on 
which this estimate has been founded. Some information with respect to it may be found in Chevalier’s 
valuable treatise Dela Monnaie (p. 326. Ac.), Paris, 1890; In Stirling’s Gold Discoveries, p, 183 .4 in the 
learned and excellent tract of Tegoborski, Estai de la DScourerte des Giles Aur(feres en California et en 
Australia, flic. p.69.; and in a host of other publications. The precious metals in circulation In Russia 
in the early part of 1851, were estimated in the Petersburg Gazette (October 12, 1852) at 326,000,000 
roubles, equal, at 404. per rouble, to 53,800,000/. The greater part ( 190 , 000,000 roubles) of this cur¬ 
rency consisted of gold. 
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commerce is destined rapidly to expand. But their expansion will, no doubt, be 
accompanied with various contrivances for economising the use of metallic money, so 
that the quantity of it in circulation can hardly be supposed to increase for any 
very lengthened period at the rate stated above. If it did, it would absorb an im¬ 
mense supply of gold. In barbarous countries, and in those entering on the career 
of civilisation, the coins afloat may increase at the rate of 3 or 5 per cent., or more. 
But in countries which are more advanced its increase will be less, perhaps, than 
even 1 per cent. 

It is equally difficult to acquire any satisfactory information in regard to the quan¬ 
tity of bullion consumed in the arts. Jacob estimated its amount in Europe and 
America in 1830 at about 5,900,000/. a year. But we endeavoured to show, in former 
editions of this work, that this estimate was in various respects wide of the mark, and 
that it was, on the whole, considerably underrated. This view of the matter has since 
been confirmed by the researches of various intelligent inquirers. And supposing the 
consumption of the precious metals in the arts to have amounted to or 7 millions in 
1830, it must now be very much greater. There has everywhere, but more especially 
in England, America, Germany, and Russia, been an extraordinary increase of population 
and wealth during the last twenty-two years. And the taste for plate, splendid furniture, 
and luxurious accommodations of all sorts, has certainly increased in at least an equal 
degree. It is well known that speculators and those who rapidly attain to affluence 
are the principal buyers of plate and other costly articles. And taking these and other 
circumstances into account, we are disposed to conclude that the expenditure of bullion 
in the arts in Europe, America, and Australia, cannot at present (1853) be under, if it do 
not exceed, 14 millions a year. But of this a portion, estimated at about |th or 20 
jper cent.*, is supposed to be obtained from the fusion of old plate, the burning of lace, 
picture frames, &e. And hence if we deduct from the 14 millions used in the arts 
20 per cent, for the old bullion, wc have 11,200,000/. for the total quantity of the sup¬ 
plies from the mines annually disposed of in this way ; a considerable portion of which, 
including that used in the gilding of rooms, hooks, harness, buttons, &c., can never 
be again recovered or applied to any useful purpose. 

This quantity, however great it may appear to he, will be increased with the in¬ 
crease of population, and the spread of refinement and the arts; and it will, also, be 
certainly increased by anything like a considerable fall in the value of bullion. 

Hence it would appear, putting these items together, that the annual consumption 
of bullion as currency and in the arts amounts to about 28,300,000/., viz. —» 

Wear and tear, and loss of coin - £5,700,000 

Increase of currency ------ 11,41.0,000 

Used in the arts ------- 11,200,000 

Total - - 28,300,000 

It may be said, perhaps, that these estimates must be exaggerated, kiasmuch as the 
sum which it appears from them is annually consumed exceeds the entire produce of 
the mines previously to the supplies from California and Australia. But, while we 
admit the fact to be as stated, we deny the inference which is attempted to be drawn 
from it. The truth is, that while the discovery of the Californian and Australian 
deposits has added in so great a degree to the supply of bullion, it has, also, added very 
largely to its consumption. It has given an unparalleled stimulus to emigration and 
commerce. The population of California and Australia has increased in a rutio 
hitherto unheard of. But despite this increase, wages continue to be extravagantly 
high. In California, in 1853, miners readily obtained from 14s. to 30*. a day according 
to their skill and capacity of enduring fatigue; common labourers from 10*. to 14*. 
a day ; and house servants from 51. 10*. to 11. a month. And though, owing to an 
excess of importation, most sorts of manufactured articles and colonial produce were 
selling at moderate prices, lodgings and provisions, especially the former, were at the most 
exorbitant rates. In Australia the state of things is very similar; wages being equally 
extravagant, and the prices of the greater number of ordinary articles quite as high as in 
California. And if in addition to these unprecedented circumstances we take into ac¬ 
count the want of security and the unsettled character of the population, with the ab¬ 
sorbing pursuit of wealth on the one hand, and the utter recklessness of expenditure 
on the other, we must be satisfied that the currency of these countries cannot be other¬ 
wise than quite excessive as compared with their population. 

The powerful influence of the late gold discoveries is not, however, confined to Cali¬ 
fornia and Australia. The emigration to these countries, and the new and rapidly in¬ 
creasing markets whicli they afford, are telling effectually here, and indeed in every com¬ 
mercial country. In England the rise of wages and prices cannot be estimated at less 
than from 12 to 35 per cent., while in Ireland it is believed to be a good deal more. 

* See the ground* for this estimate in the former edition of this Dictionary. 

3 Y 2 
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<And.though the rise of wages in the latter be in partascribable to the famine of 1846-47, 
and in a still greater degree to the emigration to the U. States, yet, as this emigration 
has been powerfully promoted by the efflux of emigrants from the Atlantic States to 
California, it is clear that the gold of the latter has been at bottom a prominent cause of 
the improvement in the condition of the Irish peasantry. The same mfty be said of the 
emigration from Germany, which has latterly become of firsi-rate importance. At an 
average of the 7 years ending with 1852, it amounted to 103,591 individuals a year; 
the numbers in 1851 and 1852 being respectively 120,708 and 155,780, of which by 
far the greater portion was destined for the U. States. — ( Report of Emigration 
Commissioners for 1853, p. 104 , and Art. Bremen in this work.) 

The rise of wages and prices consequent on these extraordinary mutations, and on 
the increased exports of produce which they have occasioned, is making itself felt 
in the U. States as well as in Europe. And there, consequently, as well as here, a 
greater supply of bullion will be required to serve as currency. And while this in¬ 
fluence is operating on the one hand, on the other the swarms of parvenus who are 
returning from the gold-fields, with pockets stuffed with the produce of all sorts 
of successful adventures, are everywhere contributing to increase the demand for all 
sorts of things, but especially for plate, jewellery, and other ostentatious finery. 

Exportation of Gold and Silver to the East. — Besides the countries already men¬ 
tioned, there is a vast portion of the earth’s surface, including Turkey in Asia, Persia, 
Hindostan, China, and other Eastern territories, into which bullion has been largely 
imported from the remotest acra. Humboldt estimated that, of the entire produce of 
the American mines at the beginning of this century, amounting, as already seen, to 
43,500,000 dollars, no less than 25,500,000 were sent to Asia, 17,500,000 by the Cape 
of Good Hope, 4,000,000 by the Levant, and 4,000,000 through the Russian frontier.* 
But some years ago this immense drain began to diminish, and in 1832 and 1833 it 
actually set in an opposite direction. Since then it has fluctuated, sometimes inclining 
to the one side and sometimes to the other. With the exception, however, of the 
bullion received in payment of the 21,000,000 dollars due to us by China, under thjj 
treaty of 1842, there was not for some years any very decided movement of bullion 
from Europe to the East, or from the East to Europe, though, on the whole, the im¬ 
ports into the latter appear to have exceeded the exports; at least, this was certainly 
the case during the five years from 1844-45 to 1848-49, both inclusive. But very 
recently, or within the last four years (1850-53) the drain for bullion for the East 
has set in with renewed force ; so much so, that in 1852 no fewer than 12,655,393 oz. 
silver (equal at 5s. per oz. to 3,163,848/.) were shipped from the U. Kingdom for India 
and Egypt. The subjoined table shows the export of coin and bullion from this 
country to the East during each of the 10 years ending with 1852. 


An Account of the Quantities of Gold and Silver respectively exported to India, China, and Egypt, 
during each of the Ten Years ending with 1852, distinguishing between British and Foreign Coin, 
and between Com and Bullion. 


Countries. 

Years. 

British 

Foreign 

Gold 

Total 

‘ British 

Foreign 
Silver Coin, 

Silver 


Gold Coin* 

Gold Coin. 

Bullion. 

of Gold. 

Silver Coin. 

Bullion. 

of Silver. 

v 



Ouncet. 


Ouncet. 

Ouncet. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 



1813 

7,877 




7,877 

18,180 

122,450 

333,779 

494,409 


1811 

5.941 




5,944 



1815 

115 




115 





To the British 
Possessions in 
India 

1846 

1817 

1818 
1849 

2,518 

2,014 

1,208 

651 



" 

2,518 

2,014 

1,208 

651 

1,287 

800 

359 

12,850 

- I 

800 

359 

14,137 


1850 

9,628 




9,628 

920 

193,826 

131,000 

328,716 


18.11 





5,155 


137,620 

145,833 

283,453 


.18511 

16,356 




16,356 

77,000 

626,861 

379,893 

1,083,757 


1843 







661,297 


661,297 


1814 







263,828 


263,828 


1845 

_ 



: 


. 

187,614 

. 

187,614 


1846 

. 





- 

26,406 

- 

26,406 

To China - - ■ 

1817 

1848 






- 




1849 











1850 

1 1,917 




1,917 

60 

62,000 


62,060 


1851 

34 




34 


38,800 

8,500 

47,300 


1858 






800 



800 


1843 

" 2,500 




2,500 

" 40,000 

15,000 


15,000 


1844 

40 




40 

600 


40,600 


1845 J 

250 



; 1 

250 

4,200 

7,000 

• ^ 

11,200 


1 1816 

5,186 




3,186 


V 

To Egypt ,m - ‘ 

1847 

1848 

12,546 

8,420 


200 


12,746 

2,420 

2,500 

9,000 

- 

11,500 


1849 

921 




1 921 

14.000 

40,000 


54,000 


1850 

13,919 




13.919 

105,280 

141,177 

1 145,488 

391,945 


' 1851 

70,437 

62,341 


151 


70,437 

186,420 

2,319,688 

3,808,289 

6,254,397 


. 1852* 

__ 


62,493 

140,783 

8,850,613 

2,580,240 

11,571,636 


* Trobablr, however, this estimate was a good deal beyond the mark. 


Humboldt, cela n’est plus 
commencement dece si&cle 


douteux, estimait trop haut la valeur de Tor et de l’argent, aul s’&couiaient au 

d’Europe en Asie, et portalent trop bag la dfeperdttion qu’iU dprouvalent. dansla mfcme tempsVpar le 
frottement et leur conversion en objets d’orfevrerie et de bijouterie.”- (Dupuimode de la Monnaie , Ac., 
'• There is no longer, we believe, any doubt in regard to the accuracy of the latter part of this 

statement: and it is pretty generally supposed that the first part is, also, well founded. 
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Account of the Exports of British and Foreign Gold and Silver Coin to Australia In each of the Five 
Years endlDg with 1852. . 


Year*. 

Gold Coin. 

Silver'Coin. 1 

Years. 

Gold Coin. 

$Jlv«r Cota. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

1848 

1819 

1850 

Ounces. 

151 

109 

14,088 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

1,770 

17,340 

1,140 

Ounces. 

1851 

1852 

° M 6,7»6 

327,112 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

0,300 

62,027 

Ounces. 


Some small portion of the quantities exported to Egypt was probably detained ill 
that country or forwarded to Australia. But by far the greater part, perhaps not less 
than nineteen twentieths of the whole, was destined for and went to India. 

But although India did not, for several years prior to 1850, derive any considerable 
supply of bullion from Europe, she drew during that period large supplies from 
China. This was a consequence of the vast increase in the importations of opium: 
into the latter. With the exception of tea and silk, China has few native products, 
other than the precious metals, fit for foreign markets. And the exports of the former 
being not much more than sufficient to pay for the products sent to her from Europe 
and America, a very considerable part of the cotton and opium she imports from 
India is paid for in bullion, the increased exports of which arc said to have latterly 
brought her into serious difficulties. It appeals, for example, that at an average of 
the seventeen, years ending with 1850—51, the annual value of the merchandise ex¬ 
ported from India to China amounted to 4,564,400/. a year, and that of the mer¬ 
chandise imported t(r only 643,210/., leaving a balance of no less than 3,921,190/. a 
year to be paid in bullion, and in drafts on London and other places indebted to China. 

The following table, which is deduced from the account compiled by the Indian 
Custom-House, shows the balance between the importation and exportation of treasure 
into and from India, for seventeen years past.* 


Account of the Imports and Exports of Treasure into and from India, during each of the 17 years 
onding with 1850—51. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

Excess of Imports. 

Years. 

lm(K>rts. 

Exports. 

Excess of Imports. 

1831.35 
18.35.36 
1X36 37 
1837.38 

1838- 39 | 

1839- 40 1 
IS l()-4l 
1811.42 

1812- 13 

1813- 44 

1814- 15 

£ 

1,893,023 

2,115,4 65 
2,030,107 

2, fi 10,101 

3,010,920 

1,945,264 

l ,78(5,253 1 

1,841,335 

3,143,292 

4,191,678 

3,762,172 

£ 

194,741 

108,109 

263,931 

310,656 

347.906 

470,523 

366,486 

616,076 

216,797 

746,076 

1,106,810 

£ 

1,698,282 

2,038,366 

1,772,233 
2,299,416 
2,663,014 
1,474,741 
1,119,767 
1,326,269 
3,227,495 
4,018,602 
2,645,532 

1815- 46 

1816- 47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 

1849- 50 
1860-61 1 

Average ar 

£ 

2,495,959 

2,939,922 

1,973,391 

4,201,503 

3,396,807 

3,811,809 

Total excess t 

mual excess of 

£ 

816,028 

713,870 

1,426,038 
2,539,7 13 
971,214 
641,289 

>f Imports 

Imports 

£ 

1,679,931 

2,226,064 

617,353 

1,664,760 

2,125,563 

3,270,520 

*36, 427,905 

42,142,81$ 


Now, it appears from this table that the imports of bullion into India during the 
17 years ending with 1850-51, exceeded the exports by the gross sum of 36,427,905/. 
being at the rate of 2,142,818/. a year. The following tables, which have been 
obligingly furnished to us by the statistical department of the India House, show the 
countries from which the bullion imported into India during the four years ended with 
1850-51 was derived, and those to which the bullion exported was sent: —. 

Statement of Treasure annually Imported into India, from 1847—48 to 1850—51, both inclusive, specifying 
the Countries whence the Imports were derived, and the Amounts derived from each. B 



1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-50. 

1350-51. 

United Kingdom - 

Africa - - - - 

America - - 

Arabian and Persian Guiphs 

Cape of Good Hope - 

Ceylon - 

China - - - - 

France .... 

Hamburg - 

Mauritius and Bourbon - 

Pegue - - 

Penang, Singapore, and Malacca 

Somtieanee .... 

Sue* - 

Sumatra - - - « 

Tota 

£ 

58,649 

12,689 

34,850 

335,258 

67,424 
1,036,343 
2,099 i 

84,321 

42,634 

I 294,004 

141 

4,980 

£ 

30,834 

14,496 

18,125 

386,310 

200 

65,867 

3,109,002 

162,531 

54,402 

330,919 

522 

24.096 

1,200 

£ 

26.690 
16,435 

6,949 

465,189 

1,119 

109,145 

2,326,917 

867 

86.691 
.84,902 
239,694 

52 

32,156 

£ 

503,030 

13,354 

9,736 

472,092 

2,814 

371,368 

1,845,284 

18,378 

138,824 

76,806 

149,216 

210,853 

65 

1,973,391 


3,396,807 

3,811,809 


* Statistical Papers relative to India, 1853, pp. 55—56. 
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Statement of Treasure exported from India from 1847 - 48 to 1850—51, specifying the Countries to 
which it was sent, and the Amount sent to each. 




1817-48. 

1848—49. 

1849-50. 

1850-51. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom 


706,559 

1,498,804 

118,488 

10,163 

Africa ... 


! 7,892 

15,405 

10,221 

9,611 

America ... 


5,150 

2,235 

7»i0 

Arabian and Persian Gulphs 


87,152 

68,270 

60,160 

46,060 

Batavia and Java 


• 



2,186 

fa|»e of Good Hope 


- 

1,017 

54 

700 

Ceylon ... 


290,908 

681,777 

361,828 

252,288 

China ... 


32,498 

528 

00,661 

21,000 

Prance ... 

Java ... 



61 

6,600 

30 

Mauritius and Bourbon - 


172,328 

112,091 

219,583 

25,244 

Malta and Gibraltar 

New South Wales 


31 

400 

300 


100 

Pegu ... 


89,134 

65,164 

' 80,238 

142,401 

Penang, Singapore, and Malacca 


33,295 

15,398 

28,684 * 

26,242 

Sonmcaiiee ... 




133 


Suez - - - 

- 

f. 90 

78,258 

24,266 

4,692 

Tot ni 


1,420,038 

2,539,743 

971,214 

511,289 


It appears from these tables that China furnished two-thirds or more of all the 
bullion imported into India during the four years ending with 1850—51 ; and that till 
the lust mentioned year the imports from Europe were quite inconsiderable, and greatly 
exceeded by the exports to it. China, indeed, has been long known to be both an 
importer and an exporter of bullion. But it is only within the last few years, or since 
the importations of opium became so immense, that her exports of bullion have become 
so very large as to make them productive of much inconvenience.* 

It is, however, understood that the importation of opium into China, which has 
hitherto been contraband, either has been or is about to be legalised. And, if so, 
there can he little doubt that its culture, which has been already introduced, will also 
be legalised and extensively carried on. Under such circumstances it is extremely 
probable that its importation into China will be greatly diminished ; and that her 
exports of tea, silk, and other things will once more enable her to defray the cost of the 
foreign products brought to her markets, without drawing heavily, if at all, on her 
supplies of bullion. 

Hut, under such circumstances, there will be a corresponding increase of demand in 
India for the bullion of Australia and America. Indeed, the probability seems to be, 
from the late extraordinary importation of bullion from Europe, that the supply from 
China and elsewhere, notwithstanding its magnitude, had not sufficed fully to meet the 
wants of India. And independent of this circumstance, it is plain that a slight fall in 
the value of bullion in other countries would render it a still more advantageous 
article of export to India. And taking the vast extent and population of the peninsula 
into account, and the habit, universally prevalent in it, of hoarding the precious metals, 
it is impossible to say, supposing the treasure-current to continue to set in an easterly 
direction, how great a quantity of bullion might be thrown upon the markets of India 
and the adjacent countries, before any very sensible reduction of its value was mani¬ 
fested. 

It is difficult satisfactorily to account for the extraordinary exportation of bullion to 
India in 1850—52. Most probably it has been owing partly to circumstances con¬ 

nected with the demand for it in India, and partly to those peculiar to its supply in 
England and the U. States. A certain portion (about 3,000,000/.) of the unnual 
imports from India and China consists of remittances on account of the E. I. Com- 
pany’s home charges. But independently of this item the imports of Indian and 
Chinese goods into England and the U. States have latterly been so very great, that 
they hav# left a balance to be defrayed by the export of specie. Most probably, also, 
the occupation of the Punjab has occasioned a demand for additional supplies of cur¬ 
rency, for that province; while considerable quantities would be wanted for the 
Burmese expedition. The refusal (see post) to receive gold in payment of revenue, 
though its influence has been exaggerated, has no doubt contributed to bring about 
the same result, or to increase the demand for silver in India. And it further ap- 

* The imports of bullion into India from the U. States have, till very recently, been too inconsiderable 
to deserve notice. A direct intercourse has now been commenced between San Francisco and the 
eastern hemisphere ; but hitherto all shipments of bullion to India and China on American account 
have been made through London. During the year ended the 30th June, 1852, the Americans sent gold 
and silver to the amount of 32,127,379 doll, to England. But though the value of their imports from 
India and China during that year attainted to 14,818,991 doll., while that of their exports thither 
amounted to only 3,267,6/5 doll., they did not send to either a single dollar or a single dollar’s worth of 
gold or silver direct from America .-{Report on Commerce and Navigation of the U. States for 1852, 
p. 36., &c.) 

The importation of bullion into the U. Kingdom being permitted without report or entry, we have no 
account on which much reliance can be placed, of the quantities imported. But the above accounts 
etyw the quantities shipped from India for England in each of the 4 years ending with 1&&Q-51. 
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pears that the balances of treasure belonging to the Indian government in its different 
treasuries throughout India have lately increased to an inconvenient extent, or to about 
16 millions sterling, when from 8 to 10 millions would suffice for every purpose of 
regularity and security. But measures are now (1853) in progress connected with the 
liquidation of a portion of the Indian debt which will set free a considerable portion 
of this surplus treasure ; and will thus have the double effect of diminishing or stopping 
the demand for silver in India, and of enabling tl\e country to avail itself of the services 
of the capital which has been abstracted from the great work of production. — (See 
an able article in the Economist , 3rd December, 1853.) 

It would also seem that while circumstances were occurring in India which account 
for the origin of the drain for bullion to that quarter and its continuance, there was 
simultaneously an excess of silver in America and Europe occasioned by the substitution 
of gold for that metal in the currencies of the U. States and of France (see post). 
And such being the case, the renewed exportation of bullion to the East appears 
to be sufficiently accounted for, and to have been almost a matter of course. 

Importation of Bullion i?ito China in 1853. — It is, however, all but certain that the 
drain for bullion to the East, which commenced in 1850, would either have wholly ceased, 
or been very greatly reduced, a considerable time since, but for the rebellion that is 
raging in China. This rebellion, winch has now attained to a very formidable mag¬ 
nitude, though it did not originate the drain, has perpetuated it, and greatly increased 
its intensity. By causing, at the outset, an unusual demand for bullion in China, and 
lessening the exports thereof to India, the demand of the latter for additional’sup¬ 
plies operated with so much the greater effect in Europe. And after the rebellion 
reached the maritime provinces of the empire and threatened a change of dynasty, it 
occasioned so great a demand for money in Canton and other sea-port towns, that the 
price of silver rapidly rose, and instead of being shipped from China to India, very 
large quantities have been imported into Canton in the course of the present year from 
that continent and from Europe. The following sums have been conveyed to the East 
from the 20th of January to the 20th December, 1853, in the ships of the Oriental and 
Peninsular and General Screw Companies; viz.— 


From Enoi.anp —To Alexandria ■ 

— Malta 

— Aden - 

— C. Good Hope 

— Bombay 

— Ceylon 

— Madras 

— Calcutta 

— Mauritius 

— Singapore 

— lYnnng . 

— China 

— Batavia 

— Adelaide 

— i’oit’l'hlllp - 

Gold. 

Silver. 

From Ekolaito to Colombo 

Total from England 
From Marseilles - 
— Gibraltar - 
— Malta 

Grand Total 

Gold. 

Silver. 

£493,368 0 
63,30(1 0 

464 10 
2,100 (» 
87,016 0 
23,017 0 

101,025 0 
9,505 0 

111,705 0 
1,800 0 
1,600 0 

”3.000 0 

£3,255 0 0 

1,571,550 0 0 
200 0 0 
228,782 0 0 
085,516 17 10 
600 0 0 
460,021 O .0 
48,587 0 0 

1,503,187 0 0 
41,837 0 0 

200 0 0 

£4,000 0 0 

893,016 10 () 
80,780 0 <: 
4,831 0 0 

7 ,iU 5 0 (t 

986,574 10 o 

4,847,2)0 17 Hi 
627,601 0 ( 

MW30 0 0 
169,828 0 0 

14.695,60S 17 10 

SUMMARY. 

Total of gold - .1 £986 ( 57| 10 0 

1 otal of silver - - 6,696,602 17 10 

Total shipments -[6,682,177 7 10* 


And exclusive of these sums large quantities of bullion have been conveyed to the 
East from France, by French steamers, and through other channels. 

A large portion of the sums in the above statement which were shipped for Bom¬ 
bay, Madras, ami Calcutta, were really destined for China. 

This, however, is a merely accidental state of things, and cannot exercise any 
lasting influence over the trade in bullion. Having mainly originated in a panic, the 
drain to China has probably been greater than the circumstances really warrant. In¬ 
deed, it is known that the price of silver has already (December, 1853) fallen in 
Canton ; and the fair presumption is, that some (perhaps a pretty considerable) portion 
of tire supplies recently sent to Canton will again find its way back to Europe. 

It is seen from the preceding statements that silver formed by far the larger portion 
of the bullion exported to the East in 1850—53. But there were peculiar circum¬ 
stances which affected the export of bullion to the East during the above period; 
and it is by no means clear, nor indeed very likely, that silver will long continue, as 
heretofore, to be sent to India and China in preference to gold. On the contrary, it 
seems to be extremely probable, provided there be any material or indeed sensible decline 
in the value of gold, as compared with silver, that it will begin to be largely exported 
to these countries. It is extensively used in Hindostan for ornaments, and is preferred 
by many, both in India and China, to silver, as being more portable and better suited 
for hoarding. In the event, Joo, of these great countries becoming, as it is all but 
certain they will do, richer and more commercudf gold will no doubt be employed, 
whether legal tender or not, to a less or greater extent, in the settlement of pecuniary 
transactions. And, on the whole, we should be inclined to anticipate, that any thing 
like a considerable fall in the value of gold would make it go far gradually to (supersede 
silver ^shipments to the East, and open for it in that quarter an all but boundless 
market. 

* Statement by James Low, Esq , Austin Friars. 
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Burying of Gold and Silver , — It is singular that, in estimating the consumption of 
gold and silver, Jacob did not make any allusion to the practice which has uniformly 
'pjterailed in all countries harassed by intestine commotions, or exposed to foreign inva¬ 
sion* of burying treasure in the earth. Of the hoards so deposited, a very considerable 
proportion has been altogether lost; and there can be no doubt that this has been one 
of the principal means by which the stock of the precious metals has been kept down 
to its present level. Every one is aware that, during the middle ages, treasure trove, or 
money dug from the ground by chance finders, belonged to the Crown, and formed no 
inconsiderable part of tbe royal revenue of this and other countries. The practice has 
always prevailed in Turkey, Persia, India, China, and generally in all parts of the East. 
The extortion practised on the inhabitants, and the want of all security, make them 
look upon the money they have hidden as their only wealth, the only thing which they 
can really call their own. “In India,” says Mr. Luke Scrafton, “the Hindoos bury 
their money underground, often with such secresy as not to trust their own children 
with the knowledge of it; and it is amazing what they will suffer rather than be¬ 
tray it. When their tyrants have tried all manner of corporal punishments on them, 
they threaten to defile them ; but even that often fails; for, resentment prevailing over 
the love of life, they frequently rip up their bowels, or poison themselves, and 
carry the secret to their graves. And the sums lost in this manner in some measure 
account why the silver of India does not appear to increase, though there are such 
quantities continually coming into it, and none going out.” — {On the Government of 
Hindostan , p. 16, &c.; see also Bernier, Voyage de Mogol, Amst. 1710, i. p. 209.) 

The comparative security now enjoyed by the Hindoos must latterly have lessened 
this practice. But a habit so prevalent, and so deeply rooted, is not easily eradicated; 
and though the illegal exactions of their rulers be curbed or put an end to, there is 
in many parts of India a great deal of robbery and insecurity. At all events the 
practice of burying treasure is still very general in it; and at this moment it prevails 
to a great extent throughout all the vast countries which stretch from the Adriatic 
to the Chinese Sea. YVe have been assured by persons well qualified to form an 
opinion that the stimulus given to the burying of treasure by the intestine commo¬ 
tions now prevalent in China must have already occasioned the disappeaiancc of 
full 20 or 25 millions sterling 1 And the previous statements confirm in some measure 
this estimate. 

But we must not .imagine that the burying of treasure is confined to the East. 
Wherever property is insecure, it is invariably resorted to. Wakefield tells us that 
it used to be common in Ireland (Account of Ireland i. 593.); and we are informed 
that it continues to this day to be pretty prevalent in that country. It has always 
been acted on to a considerable extent in Russia, Germany, Italy, and France ; and in 
the latter, during the revolutionary anarchy, immense sums were buried, of which it is 
abundantly certain a large proportion will never be resuscitated. The wars and con¬ 
vulsions by which Europe was desolated for more than 20 years made the practice 
he carried to a great height in all parts of the Continent; and withdrew, in this way, 
from circulation a very considerable part of the increased produce of the mines. — 
( Storch, Economie Politique, i. 221. Paris, 1823.) And large sums are still, no doubt, 
disposed of in the same way. 

General Remarks. — These statements, how imperfect soever, are sufficient to show 
that the field over which the precious metals are spread is so immense, and the demand 
for them so great and various, and so likely to increase, that it is not easy to imagine 
that their value can be speedily reduced, at least in any sensible degree. Nevertheless, 
if we be warranted in estimating as above the present supply at 47,000,000/. a year, 
and their consumption (inc. an allowance for the increasing stock of coin) at 
28,300,000/. a year, it would be idle to suppose that this excess of 18,700,000/. beyond 
the existing demand should be speedily balanced, or that it should not, in the end, 
occasion a serious decline in their value. But much, or rather every thing, will de¬ 
pend on the continuance of the supply ; and here we have nothing to go upon but the 
merest conjecture. The probability, indeed, would seem to be that the supply both from 
California and Australia will increase for some considerable time to come. Vast, how¬ 
ever, as is the area over which the gold deposits are scattered in these countries, still 
there can be little or no doubt that they will gradually be exhausted. The popu¬ 
lation attracted to the “diggings” is already so great, while (in Australia, at all 
events), it is increasing so rapidly, and is so thoroughly imbued with the auri sacra 
fames , that it bids fair in no very long time to rifle all the richest beds. And sup¬ 
posing that they are either wholly, or to a considerable degree exhausted, it may be 
doubtful whether the gold obtained by a more laborious search, or by crushing quartz 
rocks, will yield more than a reasonable profit on the capital employed, if so much. 

In all speculations in regard to the probable future supply of gold, it should be care¬ 
fully borne in mind, that any considerable fall in its value would unavoidably check ivs 
production, and, consequently, tend to lessen or prevent its further fall. ' It is plain* 
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for example, that a decline of 10 per cent, in the value of gold, would, cceteris paribus , 
occasion the abandonment of all those mines, diggings, washings, &c., which only yield 
a nett profit of that amount. We are aware, that owing to the production of gold, as at 
present carried on, having more of a gambling character than pertains to most branches 
of industry, the principle now stated would not operate so speedily as might, per¬ 
haps, be anticipated. But of its ultimate operation there can be no question. And it 
may, therefore, be laid down that any reduction in the value of gold, which is not 
accompanied by a corresponding improvement in the methods of its production, in¬ 
evitably tends to correct itself, or to check or hinder its further reduction. 

It is idle, therefore, where so much is uncertain, and, indeed, altogether unknown, 
to attempt to draw any conclusions entitled to much attention with respect to the pro¬ 
bable Future supply of the precious metals. But supposing It to go on for a few years 
as at present, or not materially to decline, and that their value is in consequence gra¬ 
dually reduced, there is no good ground for apprehending that this reduction will 
have any injurious results. If it take place, it will be slow, and will not suddenly 
affect the incomes or the position of individuals. And we have elsewhere endeavoured 
to show that the changes which, under these conditions, may be ultimately effected by 
a decline in the value of bullion, will, in a national point of view, be eminently de¬ 
sirable and beneficial.—( Treatise on Taxation , 2nd ed. p. 375-387.; see also an able 
article in the American Review, for October, 1852.) We have seen nothing to induce 
us to change or modify in any degree this opinion. Some stress has been laid on the 
circumstance of the sums payable under life insurances falling in value with a decrease 
in the value of money. But the great majority of people are, and all may be, insured 
in mutual insurance offices, and may provide by proper investments against lo<-s. No 
fall within the compass of probability is likely seriously to affect the existing race of 
annuitants. And those who are now buying annuities know what they may expect; 
and their heirs will have them only to blame if they do not guard against probable 
contingencies. 

Substitution of Gold for Silver. — The production of gold has very largely increased 
since 1848, as compared with that of silver; and if this state of things go on, the 
value of silver, measured in gold, can hardly fail gradually to rise. But it is by no 
means clear that it will go on. The supplies of silver are increasing in most parts of 
the world, particularly in Mexico and Europe. And the increased supplies of quick¬ 
silver obtained from California and other places will powerfully contribute still further 
to augment the supplies of silver. 

It is also to be observed that a comparatively inconsiderable rise in the value of 
silver as compared with gold is sufficient, unless prevented by legislative enactments, to 
make the latter be used in preference to the former in the currency of those countries 
in which both metals are legal tender. 

Hitherto both gold and silver coins have been legal tender in the U. States, France, 
and some other countries. But when such is the case the value of the coins in respect 
to each other has to be fixed by authority, that is, it has to be enacted that debts may 
be discharged by payments either of gold or silver money at the rate of so many dollars 
to the eagle, francs to the Napoleon d’or, shillings to the sovereign, and so on, as laid 
down in the mint valuations of the different countries. And we have already explained 
(art. Coins) that, however correct at the periods when they are made, these valuations 
speedily become incorrect; and that whenever such is the case, it is for everybody’s 
advantage to make all payments in the metal which happens to be overvalued as com¬ 
pared with the other. And hence (as seen in the article referred to), the use of gold^ 
as money in preference to silver in England, and of silver in preference to gold in France 
and the U. States. 

In accordance with these statements, it would seem that the change which has taken 
place in the relative values of gold and silver, though not very appreciable, is quite 
enough to make the former be employed instead of the latter in all countries where 
they are equally legal tender. In 1849, for example, the gold coined in France 
amounted to only 27,109,560fr., whereas in 1851 it amounted to 285,237,280 fr. 1* In 
the U. States the coinage of gold has increased in a somewhat similar ratio, having 
risen from 9,007,761 doll, in 1849 to 62,614,492 doll, in 1851, and to 52,846,187 doll, 
in 1852. There-is, therefore, every probability that in no long time gold coin will bo 
used in these two countries, as it is used in England, in all considerable payments 
which are not effected by means of notes or checks. 

This- substitution of gold for silver, while it materially enlarges the field for the 
employment of the former, proportionally narrows that for the employment of the 
latter. And hence a very considerable permanent increase may be made to the com¬ 
parative supply of gold without its value, measured in silver, being materially affected* 

* This is the statement In the Annuaire de /'Economic Politique (p.234.)for 1853. According,to 
another stutement, the coinage in 1851 was 209,709,570 fr. {Ibid.) 
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In the end, no doubt, the values of both metals will be proportioned, independently of 
variations of demand, to the respective costs of their production. But before this equa¬ 
lisation can take place, they must be distributed among the various countries of the 
world according to the circumstances peculiar to each, including therein the novel 
conditions of their supply. 

In Holland and India that substitution of gold for silver coin, which is taking place 
in the U. States and France, has been hindered by the intervention of government, 
which has declared that silver only shall be legal tender. In Holland this was effected 
by laws passed in 1847 and 1849, and in India by enactments in 1835 and 1852. The 
value of the gold coin that was consequently liberated in Holland has been estimated at 
about 172,000,000 fl., a considerable portion of which has been absorbed in the new 
gold currency of France. We may add that the additional quantity of silver required 
through the cessation of gold as currency for the supply of the Dutch mints, slightly 
affected the price of the former, which afterwards fell to nearly its old level. 

In India, where wages have always been very low, the great bulk of the coin in 
circulation has consisted of silver; and in 1835 it was made the only legal tender. But 
though not legal tender, gold coins continued to circulate in India; and a proclama¬ 
tion issued in 1841 directed them to be received at the public treasuries. Little atten¬ 
tion was paid to this measure at the time; but after the discovery of the gold deposits 
in Australia, it became obvious, if gold coins continued to be received by the public 
departments, that eventually none else would be paid into them; and that silver would 
cease to be employed except in petty payments. This contingency appears to have 
alarmed the government; and notice was accordingly given on the 22nd of December, 
1852, that from and after the 1st of January next (1853) gold coins would not be 
received on account of taxes or other payments due to the public. Silver lias, conse 
quently, again become in fact as well as in law the sole legal tender of India. 

A good deal of controversy has taken place in regard to this measure. It is plain, 
however, that by continuing to act on the proclamation of 1841, government would 
have practically set aside the law of 1835, which made silver the only legal tender; and 
would thus have made itself responsible for all the losses that might in consequence 
have resulted to individuals, while it would, also, have become liable to the risk of 
having its own revenues reduced by the anticipated fall in the value of gold. No 
doubt, therefore, the repeal of the proclamation referred to was consistent with 
good faith, and, in some degree, also, with sound policy. At the same time we regret 
that the situation of affairs in India should have been such as to require that an 
attempt should be made to exclude gold from the circulation. Most likely it would 
otherwise have absorbed considerable supplies of that metal ; and we incline to think, 
for the reasons previously stated, that it will do so notwithstanding its exclusion from 
the public treasury. In other respects the change would have been of little practical 
importance. There are extremely few persons in India, as compared with those in 
this and most European countries, who would have suffered by a fall in the value of 
money ; and government could have readily indemnified itself for any loss it might 
thereby have incurred. 

A further substitution of gold for silver will, also, be probably brought about by 
using gold coins of less value than formerly. In this country, for example, gold might 
be advantageously coined into 5s. pieces. It would be inconvenient, perhaps, to have 
gold coins worth less than this; but of this value their employment would be bene¬ 
ficial as well by economising the use of silver, as by their being more convenient and 
easily carried about. 

The lessened demand for silver in Europe and the U. Stales, and the greater demand 
for it . in India, arising out of the circumstances now and previously adverted to, have 
contributed to that immense exportation of silver to the East to which we have already 
called the reader’s attention. But there are no satisfactory reasons for thinking, unless 
some fresh changes take place in the circumstances under which gold and silver are 
produced, that this exportation of silver will be of long continuance. It is difficult, 
indeed, to say how great a quantity of silver might be imported into India without 
sensibly affecting its value there ; but the increase of its value in Europe, arising from 
the diminution of its supply, will eventually hinder its being sent elsewhere. 
PREMIUM. See Insuraucb. 

PRICES. By the price of a commodity is meant its value estimated in money, or, 
simply, the quantity of money for which it will exchange. The price of a commodity 
rises when it fetches mpre, and falls when it fetches less money. 

1. Price of freely produced Commodities. — The exchangeable value of commodities — 
that is, their power of exchanging for or buying other commodities — depends, at any 
* given period, partly on the comparative facility of their production, and partly on the 
‘ relation of the supply and demand. If any 2 or more commodities respectively required 
^the same outlay of capital and labour to bring them to market,if the supply of each 
were adjusted exactly according to the effectual demand — that is, were they all in 
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sufficient abundance, and no more, to supply the wants of those able and willing to pay 
the outlay upon them, and the ordinary rate of profit at the time—they would each 
fetch the same price, or exchange for the same quantity of any other commodity. But 
if any single commodity should happen to require less or more capital and labour for its 
production, while the quantity required to produce the others continued stationary, its 
value, as compared with them, would, in the first case, fall, and in the second, rise ; and, 
supposing the cost of its production not to vary, its value might be increased by a falling 
off in the supply, or by an increase of demand, and conversely. 

But it is of importance to bear in mind that all variations of price arising from any 
disproportion in the supply and demand of such commodities as may b e freely produced in 
indefinite quantities, arc temporary only ; while those that are occasioned by changes in 
the cost of their production are permanent, at least as much so as the cause in which they 
originate. A general mourning occasions a transient rise in the price of black cloth : 
but supposing that the fashion of wearing black were to continue, its price would not 
permanently vary; for those who previously manufactured blue and brown cloths, &c 
would henceforth manufacture only black cloth ; and the supply being in this way in- 
creased to the same extent as the demand, the price would settle at its old level. Hence 
the importance of distinguishing between a variation of price originating in a change of 
fashion or other accidental circumstance — such, for example, as a deficient harvest — 
and a variation occasioned by some change in the cost of production. In the former case, 
prices will, at no distant period, revert to their old level; in the latter, the variation 
will be lasting. 

When the price of a freely produced commodity rises or falls, such variation may evi¬ 
dently be occasioned either by something affecting its value, or by something affecting the 
value of money. But when the generality of commodities rise or fall, the fair pre¬ 
sumption is that the change is not in them, but in the money w;ith which they are com¬ 
pared. This conclusion does not, however, apply in all cases ; and wc believe that most 
part of that fall in the price of commodities, which has taken place since, the peace, and 
which has been so generally ascribed to a rise in the value of money, occasioned by a 
decline in the productiveness of the mines, has been caused by the increased productive¬ 
ness of industry, arising from the abolition of oppressive restraints on commerce, the 
opening of new and more abundant sources of supply, and the discovery of new means 
and improved methods of production. —(See Precious Metals.) 

2. Price of monopolised Commodities. — Exclusive, however, of the commodities now 
alluded to, there is a considerable class, whose producers or holders enjoy either an absolute 
or a partial monopoly of the supply. When such is the case, prices depend entirely or 
principally on the proportion between the supply and demand, and are not liable to be 
influenced, or only in a secondary degree, by changes in the cost of production. Antique 
statues and gems ; the pictures of the great masters; wines of a peculiar flavour, pro¬ 
duced in small quantities, in particular situations ; and a few other articles ; exist under 
what may be called absolute monopolies; — their supply cannot be.increased ; and their 
price must, therefore, depend entirely on the competition of those who may wish to buy 
them, without being in the slightest degree influenced by the cost of their production. 

Monopolies are sometimes established by law ; as when the power to supply the 
market with a particular article is made over to one individual or society of individuals, 
without any limitation of the price at which it may be sold ; which, of course, enables 
those possessed of the monopoly to exact the highest price for it that the competition of 
the buyers will afford, though such price may exceed the cost of production in any con¬ 
ceivable degree. Monopolies of this sort used to be common in England, particularly in 
the reign of Elizabeth : but they were finally abolished by the famous act of the 21 Jac. 1. 
c. 3. —an act which, by establishing the freedom of competition in all businesses carried 
on at home, has been productive of the greatest advantage.—(See Monopoly.) 

The corn laws establish a partial monopoly of the supply of Great Britain with corn 
in favour of the agriculturists ; but, as competition is carried to as great an extent in 
agriculture as in any other business, this monopoly does not enable them to obtain a 
higher price for their produce than is sufficient to pay the expenses of its production, 
though, owing to the peculiar circumstances under which this country is placed, this 
price is higher than the price in the surrounding countries. Hence it results that the 
monopoly is injurious to the public, without being of any advantage to those engaged in 
the business of agriculture. Neither, indeed, can it be truly said to be advantageous to 
the landlords.—(See anti, p. 422.) 

The rights conveyed by patents sometimes establish a valuable monopoly; for they 
enable the inventors of improved methods of production to maintain, during the con¬ 
tinuance of the patent, the price of the article at a level which may be much higher 
than is required to afford them the ordinary rate of profit. This advantage, however, by 
stimulating invention, and exciting to new discoveries, of which it is the natural and appro¬ 
priate reward, instead of being injurious, is beneficial to the public, —(See Patents.) 
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There are also partial monopolies, depending upon situation, connection, fashion, 
These^ and other inappreciable circumstances, sometimes occasion a difference of 30 per 
cent, or more in the price of the same article in shops not very distant from each other. 

Generally speaking, the supply of monopolised commodities is less liable to vary than 
the supply of those which are freely produced; and their prices are commonly more 
steady. But there are various exceptions to this rule, and of these the corn monopoly 
is one. The great variations in the harvests of particular countries, and their average 
equality throughout the world, exposes a nation which shuts foreign corn out of its 
ports to destructive vicissitudes of price, from which it would enjoy a comparative 
exemption were the ports open.—(See ante, p. 419.) Sometimes the expiration of a 
monopoly — a patent, for example — lias occasioned a sudden and extraordinary increase 
of supply, and consequent fall of price; entailing, of course, a serious loss on the holders 
of large stocks of goods produced under the monopoly. 

3. New Sources of Supply. — The effects on prices produced by the opening of new 
markets, or new sources of supply, are familiar to every one. The foil that has taken 
place in the price of pepper, and of most sorts of commodities brought from the Bast, 
since the opening of the trade in 1814, is a conspicuous proof of what is now stated. 

4. Influence of War on Prices —The effect of war in obstructing the ordinary channels 
of commercial intercourse, and occasioning extreme fluctuations in the supply and price 
of commodities, is well known. In this respect, however, the latter part of the late war 
is, perhaps, entitled to a pre-eminence. We had then to deal with an enemy who^had 
extended his sway over most part of the Continent; and who endeavoured, by every 
means in his power, to shut us out of the Continental markets. Mr.Tooke has given, 
in his elaborate and valuable work on High and Low Prices, a variety of details which 
strikingly illustrate the effect that the regulations then adopted by the belligerent powers 
had on prices. “ Among the means,” says Mr. Tooke, “ devised by the ingenuity and 
enterprise of adventurers to elude or overcome the obstacles presented by the decrees 
of the enemy, one in particular, which was resorted to on an extensive scale, deserves 
mention, as illustrating in a striking manner the degree in which those obstacles were 
calculated to increase the cost to the consumer. Several vessels laden with sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, cotton twist,-and other valuable commodities, were despatched from England, 
at very high rates of freight and insurance, to Saloniea, where the goods were landed, and 
thence conveyed on mules and horses through Scrvia and Hungary to Vienna, for the 
purpose of.being distributed over Germany, and, possibly, into France. Thus it might 
happen that the inhabitants of that part of the Continent most contiguous to this 
country could not receive their supplies from us, without an expense of conveyance 
equivalent to what it would be, if they were removed to the distance of a sea voyage 
twice round the globe, but not subject to fiscal and political regulations.” And in 
consequence of these, and other causes of the same sort, Mr. Tooke mentions that 
the price of sugar in France, and other parts of the Continent, during the latter years 
of the war, was as high as 5s. and 6s. a pound ; that coffee rose to 7s., indigo to 18s., 
and so on. 

But the sums charged for freight and insurance were the most extraordinary. Mr. 
Tooko< states, that he has known instances in which the licence, freight, and other charges 
on account of a vessel of about 100 tons burden, making a voyage from Calais to 
London and back, have amounted to the almost incredible sum of 50,000/. ! A ship, 
of which the whole cost and outfit did not amount to 4,000/., earned during the latter 
period of the war, a gross freight of 80,000/. on a voyage from Bordeaux to London and 
back ! The freight of indigo from London to the Continent does not at present exceed 
Id. a pound; whereas it amounted, at the period referred to, to about 4s. 6d. —( High 
and Low Prides, 2d ed. p. 212.) 

5. Influence of Taxes on Prices. —It is unnecessary to dilate on a topic so familiar to 
every one. When a tax is laid on a commodity, its price necessarily rises in a cor¬ 
responding proportion ; for otherwise the producers would not obtain the ordinary rate 
of profit, and would, of course, withdraw from the business. The rise in the price of 
several of the articles in the annexed table is principally to be ascribed to the increase 
of taxation. 

These statements will probably suffice to give our readers a general idea of the prin¬ 
ciples which determine the value of commodities. To go deeper into the Subject would 
involve us in discussions that belong to political economy, and are among> the most in¬ 
tricate in that science. The influence of speculation on prices must not, however, bo 
passed over in a work of this sort. 

6. Influence of Speculation on Prices. —* It very rarely happens that either the actual 
supply of any species pf produce in extensive demand, or the intensity of that demand, 
can be exactly measured* ]Every transaction in which an individual buys produce in 
order to sell it again, is, in fact, a speculation. The buyer anticipates that the demand 
for the article he has purchased will be such, at some future period, either more or less 
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distant, that he will be able to dispose of it with a profit; and the success of the specu- 
lation depends, it is evident, on the skill with which he has estimated the circumstances 
that must determine the future price of the commodity. It follows, therefore, that in all 
highly commercial countries, where merchants are possessed of lar^e capitals, and where 
they are left to be guided in the use of them.by their own discretion and foresight, the 
prices of commodities will frequently be very much influenced, not merely by the actual 
occurrence of changes in the accustomed relation of the supply and demand, but by the 
anticipation of such changes. It is the business of the merchant to acquaint himself with 
every circumstance affecting the particular description of commodities in which he deals. 
He endeavours to obtain, by means of an extensive correspondence, the earliest and most 
authentic information with respect to every thing that may affect their supply or demand, 
or the cost of their production ; and if he learned that the supply of an article had failed, 
or that, owing to changes of fashion, or to the opening of new channels of commerce, the 
demand for it had been increased, he would most likely be disposed to become a buyer, 
in anticipation of profiting by the rise of price, which, under the circumstances- of the 
case, could hardly fail of taking place; or, if he were a holder of the article, he would 
refuse to part with it, unless for a higher price than he would previously have accepted. 
If the intelligence received by the merchant had been of a contrary description, — if, for 
example, he had learned that the article was now produced with greater facility, or that 
there was a falling off in the demand for it, caused by a change of fashion, or by the 
shutting up of some of the markets to which it had previously been admitted, — he would 
have acted differently : in this case he would have anticipated a fall of prices, and would 
either have declined purchasing the article,.except at a reduced rate, or have endeavoured 
to get rid of it, supposing him to be a bolder, by offering it at a lower price. In con¬ 
sequence of these operations, the prices of commodities, in different places and periods, 
are brought comparatively near to equality. All abrupt transitions, from scarcity to 
abundance, and from abundance to scarcity, are avoided; an excess in one case is made 
to balance a deficiency in another, and the supply is distributed with a degree of 
steadiness and regularity that could hardly have been deemed attainable. 

It is obvious, from what has now been stated, that those who indiscriminately condemn 
all sorts of speculative engagements, have never reflected on the circumstances incident 
to the prosecution of every undertaking. In truth and reality, they are all speculations. 
Their undertakers must look forward to periods more or less distant; and their success 
depends entirely on the sagacity with which they have estimated the probability of 
certain events occurring, and the influence which they have ascribed to them.' Specu¬ 
lation is, therefore, really only another name for foresight; and though fortunes have 
sometimes been made by a lucky hit, the character of a successful speculator is, in the 
vast majority of instances, due to him only who has skilfully devised the means of 
effecting the end he had in view, and who has outstripped his competitors in the 
judgment with which he has looked into futurity, and appreciated the operation of 
causes producing distant effects, liven in the securest businesses, such as agriculture 
and manufactures, there is, and must he, a great deal of speculation. An unlooked for 
change of season frequently disappoints the apparently reasonable expectation? of those 
who undertake the former ; while the equally capricious variations of fashion have to 
be encountered by those engaged in the latter; and each is, besides, liable to be affected 
by legislative enactments, by new discoveries in the arts, and by an endless variety of 
circumstances which it is always very difficult, and sometimes quite impossible, to 
foresee. On the whole, indeed, the gains of the undertakers are so adjusted, that those 
who carry them on obtain, at an average, the common and ordinary rate of profit. 
But the inequality in the gains of individuals is most commonly very great: and while 
the superior tact, industry, or good fortune of some enable them to realise large 
fortunes; the want of discernment the*less vigilant attention, or the bad fortune of 
others, frequently reduces them from the situation of capitalists to that of labourers. 

The great cotton speculation of 1825 took its rise partly and chiefly from a supposed 
deficiency in the supply of cotton, partly from an idea that there was a greatly increased 
demand for raw cotton in this country and the Continent, and partly from a belief tliat 
the stocks on hand were unusually low. Now it is obvious that the success of those 
who embarked in this speculation depended entirely on two circumstances; vi z. first, 
that they were right in the fundamental supposition an which the whole speculation 
rested, that the supply of cotton \yas no longer commensurate with the demand ; and 
second) that their competition did not raise the price so high as to diminish the con¬ 
sumption by the manufacturers in too great a degree to enable them to take off the 
quantity to be actually brought to market. If the merchants had been well founded 
in their suppositions, and if their competition had not raised the price of cotton too 
high, the speculation would certainly have been successful. But, instead of being 
well founded, the hypothesis on which the whole thing rested was perfectly visionary. 
There was no deficiency in the supply of cotton, but, on the contrary, a great super- 
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An Account of the Contract Pi Ices of the following Articles of Provision, &c. at the Royal Hospital, 

by the Authorities 
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Flour, 

Butter 
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0 

33 
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21 
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3 

3 

9 

62 
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7 
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2 
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71 
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It may be light to observe, that In the Infancy of the Invitation the clothes and bedding were contracted for in suits; and it U 
very inferior to the ancient pattern. In the case ol'ca-peuter’s wages, from 183G to ISIS, the rates were subject to a de- 
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Greenwich, for the Years undermentioned. —(Partly extracted from Pari. Papers, and partly furnished 
at the Hospital.) 
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abundance ; and though there had been such a deficiency, the excess to which the price 
was carried must have checked consumption so much as to occasion a serious decline. 
The falling ofTin the imports of cotton from America, in 1824, seems to have been the 
source of the delusion. It was supposed that this falling off was not accidental, but 
that it was a consequence of the priee of cotton having been for a series of years so low 
as to be inadequate to defray the expenses of its cultivation. The result showed that 
this calculation was most erroneous. And besides, in entering on the speculation, no 
attention was paid to Egypt and Italy, — countries from which only about 1,400,000 
lbs. of cotton were obtained in 1824, hut from which no less than 23,800,000 lbs. were 
obtained in 1825 ! This unlooked-for importation was of itself almost enough to 
overturn the combination of the speculators; and, coupled with the increased im¬ 
portation from America and other countries, actually occasioned a heavy glut of the 
market. 

The risk to which merchants are exposed, when they either sell off any commodity 
at a reduced price in anticipation of a fall, or buy at an advanced price in anticipation 
of a future rise, is a consequence principally of the extreme difficulty of ascertaining 
the true state of the fact with respect to the grounds on which an abundant or a de¬ 
ficient supply, or an increasing or decreasing demand, may be expected. Rules can 
here be of no service; every thing depends upon the talent, tact, and knowledge of 
the party. The questions to be solved are all practical ones, varying in every case 
from each other; the skill of the merchant being evinced by the mode in which he 
conducts his business under such circumstances, or by his sagacity in discovering 
coming events, and appreciating their character and the extent of their influence. 
Priority, but, above all, accuracy of intelligence, is, in such cases, of the utmost con¬ 
sequence. Without well authenticated data to go upon, every step taken may only lead 
to error. The instances, indeed, in which speculations, apparently contrived with the 
greatest judgment, have ended in bankruptcy and ruin, from a deficiency in this 
essential requisite, arc so very numerous, that every one must be acquainted with them. 
Hence the importance of selecting acute and cautious correspondents ; and hence, ah o, 
the necessity of maturely weighing their reports, and of endeavouring, by the aid of 
information gleaned from every authentic accessible source, to ascertain how far they 
may be depended upon. * 

When .a few leading merchants purchase in anticipation of an advance, or sell in 
anticipation of a fall, the speculation is often pushed beyond all reasonable limits, by the 
operations of those who are influenced by imitation only, and who have never, perhaps, 
reflected for a moment on the grounds on which a variation of price is anticipated. In 
speculation, as in most other things, one individual derives confidence from another. 
Such a one purchases or sells, not because he has any really accurate information as to 
the state of the demand and supply, but because some one else has done so before him. 
The original impulse is thus rapidly extended ; and even those who arc satisfied that a 
speculation, in anticipation of a rise of prices, is unsafe, and that there will be a recoil, 
not unfrequently adventure, in the expectation that they will be able to withdraw before 
the recoil has begun. ^ 

It may, we believe, speaking generally, be laid down as a sound practical rule, to 
avoid having any thing to do with a speculation in which many have already engaged. 
The competition of the speculators seldom fails speedily to render an adventure that 
might have been originally safe, extremely hazardous. If a commodity happen to be 
at an unusually reduced price in any particular market, it will rise the moment that 
different buyers appear in the field; and supposing, on the other hand, that it is 
fetching an unusually hig# price, it will fall, perhaps far below the cost of production, 
as soon as supplies begin to be poured in by different merchants. Whatever, there¬ 
fore, may be the success of those who originate a speculation, those who enter into it 
at an advanced period are almost sure to lose. To have been preceded by others ought 
not, in such matters, to inspire confidence ; on the contrary, it ought, unless there be 
something special in the case, to induce every considerafe person to decline interfering 
with it. 

The maintenance of the freedom of intercourse between different countries, and the 
more general diffusion of sound instruction, seem to be the only means by which those 
miscalculations, that are often productive of great national as well as private loss, can be 
either obviated or mitigated. The effects consequent to such improvident speculations 
being always far more injurious to the parties engaged in them than to any other 
class, the presumption is that they will diminish, both in frequency and force, according 
as the true principles of commerce come to be better understood. But, whatever 
inconvenience may occasionally flow from them, it is abundantly plain, that instead of 
being lessened, it would be very much increased, were any restraints imposed on the 
freedom of adventure. When the attention of many individuals is directed to the same 
line of speculation; when they prosecute it as a business, and are responsible in their 
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own private fortunes for any errors they may commit; they acquire a knowledge of the 
various circumstances influencing prices, and give by their combinations a steadiness to 
them, which it is easy to see could not be attained by any other means. It is material, 
too, to bear in mind, as was previously stated, that many, perhaps it might be said most, 
of those who press so eagerly into the market, when any new channel of commerce is 
opened, or when any considerable rise of price is anticipated, are not merchants, but 
persons engaged in other businesses, or living, perhaps, on fixed incomes, who speculate 
in the hope of suddenly increasing their fortune. This tendency to gambling seldom 
fails to break out upon such occasions; but, fortunately, these are only of comparatively 
rare occurrence; and in the ordinary course of affairs, mercantile speculations are left 
to be conducted by those who are familiar with business, and who, in exerting them¬ 
selves to equalise the variations of price caused by variations of climate and of seasons, 
and to distribute the supply of produce proportionally to the effective demand, and 
with so much providence that it may not at any time be wholly exhausted, perform 
functions that are in the highest degree important and beneficial. They are, it is true, 
actuated only by a desire to advance their own interests ; but the results of their 
operations are not less advantageous than those of the agriculturist who gives greater 
fertility to the soil, or of the mechanist who invents new and more pPwerful machines, 

7. Tahi.es of Prices. —• It is superfluous, perhaps, to observe, that the precious metals are 
liable to all the variations of value already alluded to. Not only, therefore, are prices, 
as was already remarked, affected by variations in the cost and supply of commodities, 
but they are also affected by changes in the cost and supply of gold and silver, whether 
arising from the exhaustion of old, or the discovery of new mines, improvements in 
the art of mining, changes of fashion, &c. Ilcncc it is, that Tallies of the prices of 
commodities extending for a considerable period, communicate far less solid inform¬ 
ation than is generally supposed, and, unless the necessary allowances be made, may 
lead to the most unfounded conclusions. The cost or real value of any commodity 
depends on the quantity of labour required for its production; but supposing that we 
were to set about inferring this cost, or the ultimate sacrifice required to obtain the 
commodity, from its price, it might happen (had the quantity of labour required for its 
production declined, but in a less degree than the quantity required to produce gold 
and silver) that its value would appear to rise, when it had really been diminished. 
When, however, the rate of wages, as well as the price of commodities, is given upon 
authentic data, a Table of prices is valuable, inasmuch as it shows the extent' of the 
command over the necessaries and conveniences of life enjoyed by the bulk of the commu¬ 
nity during the period through which it extends. The foregoing Table (pp. 1060, 1061.) 
of the prices of various commodities, and of the wages paid to different descriptions of 
tradesmen, at Greenwich Hospital, for the last 100 years, is the most complete of the sort 
that has been published ; and is one of the few that are founded upon data the accuracy 
of which cannot be questioned. Unfortunately, it applies only to a small part of the 
country. But many important conclusions may, notwithstanding, be deduced from it. 
The reader will find, under the more important articles described in this work, pretty 
ample accounts of their prices. Sometimes, as in the case of corn, these accounts go 
back to a very distant period. h Mr 

Those desirous of detailed information as to the prices off^mmodities in Great Britain, 
in remoter ages, may consult the elaborate Tables in the 3d volume of Sir F. M. Eden’s 
work on the Poor; and the 4th volume of Mncpherson's Annals of Commerce. Arbuth- 
not's Tables of Ancient Coins, Weights, Measures , Prices , §*c. are well known ; but the 
statements arc not much to be depended upon. The Traitede Metrologie of M. Paucton, 
4to, Paris, 1780, is the best work on this curious and difficult subject. 

PRICE CURRENT; a list or enumeration of the various articles of merchandise, 
with their prices, the duties (if any) payable thereon when imported or exported, with 
the drawbacks occasionally allowed upon their exportation, &c. Fists of this description 
are published periodically, generally once or twice a week, in most great commercial 
cities and towns.—(For eXqjnples, see the articles Genoa, Havre, Trieste, &c. in 
this work.) ^ 

PRIMAGE, is a certain allowance paid by the shipper or consignee of goods to the 
mariners and master of a vessel for loading the same. In some places it is Id. in the 
pound; in others 6d. for every pack or bale ; or otherwise, according to the custom of 
the place. 

PRINTS, impressions on paper, or some other substance, of engravings on copper, 
steel, wood, stone, &c., representing some particular subject or composition. 

Prints, like paintings, embrace every variety 6f subject; and differ very widely in the 
manner in which they are engraved. Their prices vary according to the style of the 
engraving, the fineness of its execution, the goodness of the impression, its rarity, &c. 
The art seems to have taken its rise in the 15th century. But, as a dissertation on ono 
of the most beautiful of the fine arts would he singularly out of place in a work of this 
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sort, we have introduced it for the purpose merely of stating the law with respect to the 
copyright of prints.' 

This is laid down in the nets 8 Geo. 2. c. 13., 7 Geo. 3. c. 88., and 17 Geo. 3. c. 57. By these acts, the 
copyright of all sorts of prints, including mans and charts, is secured to the engraVer, or author, for 
twenty-eight years. The last-mentioned act declares that every individual who shall, within the said 28 
years, engrave, etch, or work, or in any other manner copy, in the whole or in part, by varying, adding to, 
or diminishing from the main design ; or shall print, reprint, or import for sale, or shall publish, sell, or 
otherwise dispose of any copy of any print whatever, which has been or shall be engraved, etched, drawn, 
or designed in Great Britain, without the express consent of the proprietor thereof first obtained in writ¬ 
ing, signed by hirn with his own hand, in the presence of, and attested bv, two or more credible wltnosses, 
then every such proprietor may, by a special action upon the case to be brought against the person so 
offending, recover such damages as a jury, on the trial of such action, or on the execution of a writ of 
inquiry thereon, shall give or assess, together with double costs of suit. 

In questions as to the piracy of prints, the courts proceed upon the same principles that are followed in 

those with respect to the piracy of hooks_(See Books ; see also Mr. Godson's excellent work on the Law 

of Patents and Copyright , pp. 287—301.) 

Regulations as to Importation. — Where prints or maps are contained in and form part of a hook, and 
serve merely to explain or illustrate the subject of such book, thoy are to be deemed a part of the work, and 
be charged with duty, by weight, as books ; but when prints or maps are bound or stitched together with¬ 
out letter-press, or when the letter-press is merely descriptive of the prints or maps, then they are to be 
charged with duty by tale, as prints or maps. — ( Min. Com. Cus. 5th of Sept. 1829.) But if satisfactory 
proof be adduced, that prints or maps, although imported separately, do really form part of a work, they 
may be charged with the book duty by weight; but iu other cases they are to be charged with duty by 
tale ( Treas . Order , 2d of June, 1830.) 

Pictures, sketches, and drawings, brought from the Continent, and accompanied by the proprietor, are 
to be admitted to entry free of duty, upon proof, by oath of the proprietor, that the same wero wholly 
executed by him for his amusement, and not intended for sale in this country— ( Treas. Order, 5th of 
Aug. 1817.) 

PRISAGE, or BUTLER AGE, was a right of taking 2 tons of wine from* every 
ship importing into England 20 tons or more; which was changed by Edward I. into 
a duty of 2s. for every ton imported by merchant strangers, and called butlerage, be¬ 
cause paid to the king’s butler. The term is now fallen into disuse. — ( Black stone. ) 

PR1VATEERS, ships of war fitted out by private individuals, to annoy and plunder 
the public enemy. But before commencing tlieir operations, it is indispensable that 
they obtain letters of marque and reprisal from the government whose subjects they are, 
authorising them to commit hostilities, and that they conform strictly to the rules laid 
down for the regulation of their conduct All private individuals attacking others at 
sea, unless empowered by letters of marque, are to be considered pirates; and may be 
treated as such, either by those they attack, or by their own government. 

1. Pdiey of Privateering. — The policy of this system is very questionable. It seems 
to be a remnant of that species of private war exercised by all individuals in early ages, 
but which gradually disappears as society advances. In wars carried on by land, the 
property of the peaceable inhabitants who take no part in the operations of the armies 
is uniformly protected; and it is difficult to discover any solid grounds why the same 
rule should not be followed at sea. Privateers rarely attack ships of war. Their 
object is merely to plunder and destroy merchantmen. They cause an infinite deal of 
mischief to individuals, and aggravate' all the miseries of war, without having the 
slightest influence on the result of the contest. Experience has also shown that it is not 
possible, whatever precautions may be adopted, to prevent the greatest abuses from being 
perpetrated by privateers.The wish to amass plunder is the only principle by which 
th£y arc actuated ; and 1>u6h %:vng the case, it would be idle to suppose that they should 
be very scrupulous about abstaining from excesses. A system of this sort, if it be ever 
useful, can be so only to nations Who have little trade, and who may expect to enrich 
themselves during war by fitting out privateers to plunder the merchant ships of their 
enemies. In all other cases it seems to be productive only of mischief; though it is, 
of course, most injurious to those states that have the greatest mercantile navy. Instead, 
therefore, of encouraging the practice of privateering, we think that a due regard to the 
rights and interests of humanity would suggest to the great powers the expediency of 
abolishing it altogether. A few efforts have, indeed, been already made towards this 
desirable object. Thus, it was stipulated in the treaty between Sweden and the U. 
Provinces, in 1675, that neither party should, in any future war, grant letters of marque 
against the other. In 1767, Russia abstained from licensing privateers; and in the 
treaty between the U. States and Prussia, in 1785, a stipulation was inserted as to pri¬ 
vateers, similar to that in the treaty between Sweden and the U. Provinces in 1675. 
But nothing short of a convention and agreement to that effect amongst thq great 

powers will be able to effect this desirable object_( Martens , Essai concernant les 

drmateurs, 1794.) 

2. Appointment qf Privateers. — The captain of a privateer is nominated bv the owners, who may dls- 
miss him at pleasure. The commission or letters of marque given to the owners, authoi iscs them to attack 
and seize the ships of the power or powers specified therein ; but they are not to look upon them as their 
property, or to appropriate them, or any part of them, to their own use, till they have been legally con¬ 
demned. Besides the stimulus afforded by the hope of booty, government has been In the habit of allow¬ 
ing them 5/. for every man on board such enemy’s ships of war or privateers as they may capture_ 

C'3 Gro. 3. c. GO.) A privateer cruising under letters of marque against one state may, on obtaining 
authentic information of hostilities being commenced by her government against another, capture its ships 
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with full ad van t a go to herself. The king ha# in all cases the right to release any prize previously to Its 
condemnation; this being an implied exception in the grant of prizes by the Crown. — (Chilly on Com¬ 
mercial Law, vol. i. c. 8.) 

In some privateering adventures, the crew are engaged bn the terms no prize no pay ; and, in such 
cases, the produce of whatsoever prizes may be taken goes half to the ship (ror the owners), and half to 
the men, divided among them according to the articles of agreement; but when the men sail for wages, 
the captures belong entirely to the owners, except a small share, which is commonly stipulated to be given 
to the crew, over and above their wages, in older to stimulate their enterprise.' Both ways of arming 
are regulated by the articles entered into between the owners and crews. 

Privateers are forbidden from doing any thing contrary to the law of nations, as to assault an enemy 
in a port or haven, under the protection of any prince or republic, be he friend, ally, or neutral} for the 
peace of such place must be preserved inviolable — ( Molloy,dc Jure Maritimo, book 1. c. 3.) 

When letters of marque are granted, it is usual, in most countries, to exact security that the regula¬ 
tions with respect to the conduct of privateers shall be observed. In Great Britain, a bond for 1,5001. 
must be given by responsible persons, not concerned In the ship, for all ships carrying less than 150 men, 
and 3,000/. for every ship carrying more, that th«y will give roll satisfaction for airy damage or injury 
they may commit at sea, contrary to the regulations under which they are to act, and to their duty as 
privateers. 

If privateers wilfully commit any spoil, depredation, or other injury, on friendly or neutral ships, 
or on the ships or goods of their fellow subjects, they are to be punished, according to the crime, cither 
with death, or otherwise ; and the vessels are subject to forfeiture. 

Whether a ship taken be lawful prize, or not, shall be tried in the admiralty ; and no ship or cargo, 
or part of a ship or. part of a cargo, is to bo sold, or disposed of in any way, till after judgment has beer, 
obtained. 

If 2 ships with letters of marque accidentally meet with a prize at sea, though only one attack and 
take her, yet the other, being in sight, shall have an equal share of the prize, though ho afforded no 
assistance in the capture ; because his presence may be presumed to have struck terror into the enemy, 
and made him yield; which perhaps he would not have done, had his conqueror been single: so that 
all ships that are in bight, though they cannot come up to assist in the engagement, are entitled by the 
common law to adistribution of the spoil. — (//< awes. Lex Mercatoria, art. Privateers.) 

If those to whom letters of marque are granted, should, instead of taking the ship and goods apper¬ 
taining to that nation against which the said letters are awarded, wilfully take or spoil the goods of 
another nation in amity with us, this would amount to piracy ; and the person so offending would, for 
such fault, forfeit their vessel, aud the penalties in which their securities are, according to custom, 
bound on taking out such letters. But such penalties would not follow, unless the capture were made 
in a piratical manner. For if the circumstances Incident to the captured vessel were such as to afford a 
strong presumption that she really belonged to the country against which the letters were granted, the 
captors would not be liable to punishment, though they might be to damages. “ It being impossible,” 
says Beawes, “ always to determine an affair of this sort at sea, it is allowable to bring a dubious cap. 
ture into port, in order to more nice and just scrutiny and inspection ; otherwise the goods of an enemy 
would often escape. However, to guard against unlawful seizures, the government have wisely directed 
sufficient caution to be given (as before mentioned) for the due observance of the letters according to 
law, before they permit their issuing; and when there is a breach committed, the penalties are 
inflicted.”— {Lex Mercatoria, art. Privateers.) 

3 Regulations for the Government qf Privateers, 8(C —The following instructions to privateers were 
issued under an order in council, at the commencement of the last war with France, 16th of May, 1803:— 

Art. I. Against what, and where. Letters of Marque may act hostiiely. — It shall be lawful for the com¬ 
manders of ships authorised by letters of marque and reprisals for private men-of-war, to set upon by 
force of arms, and subdue and take the men-ol.war, ships and vessels, goods, wares, and merchandises, 
belonging to the French republic, or to any persons being subjects to the French republic, or inhabitants 
within any of the territories of the French republic; but so that no hostility be committed, nor prize 
attacked, seized, or taken within the harbours of princes or states in amity with us, or in their rivers or 
roads, within the shot of their cannon, unless by permission of such princes or states, or their com¬ 
manders or governors in chief of such places. 

Art. II. Captures to be brought into t'ort. — The commanders of the ships and vessels so authorised ns 
aforesaid, shall bring all ships, vessels, and goods, which they shall seize and take, into such port of 
England, or some other port of our dominions, as shall be most convenient for them, in order to have the 
same legally adjudged by our High Court of Admiralty of England, or before the judge of any other ad¬ 
miralty court, lawfully authorised, within our dominions. 

Art III. Conduct qf the Captors after the. Capture is brought into Port .—After such ships, vessels, and 
goods shall be taken and brought into any port, the taker, or one of his chief officers, or some other per¬ 
son present at the capture, shall be obliged to bring or sen.i, as soon as possibly may be, 3 or 4 of the 
principal of the company (whereof the master, supercargo, mate, or boatswain, to be always 2) of every 
ship or vessel so brought into port, before the judge of our High Court of Admiralty of England , or his 
surroga*©, or before the judge of such other admiralty court as within our dominions, lawfully authorised 
aforesaid, or such as. shall be lawfully commissioned m that behalf, to be sworn and examined upon such 
interrogatories as shall tend to the discovery of the tru h, concerning the interest or property of such 
ship or ships, vessel or vessels, and of the goods, merchandises, and other effects found therein ; and the 
taker shall be further obliged, at the time he produceth the company to be examined, and before any 
monition shall be issued, to bring in and deliver into the hands of the judge of the High Court of Ad¬ 
miralty of England, his surrogate, or the judge of such other admiralty court within our dominions, 
lawfully authorised, or others commissioned as aforesaid, all such papers, passes, sea-briefs, charterpar- 
ties, bills of lading, cockets, letters, and other documents and writings, as shall be delivered up or found 
on board any ship: the taker, or one ot his chief officers, or some other person w ho shall be present at 
the capture, and saw the said papers and writings delivered up, or otherwise found on board-at the time 
of the capture, making oath that the said papers and writings are brought and delivered in as they were 
received and taken, without any fraud, addition, abduction, or embezzlement whatever, or otherwise to 
ac. ount for the same upon onth to the satisfaction of the court. 

Art. IV. Not to break Hulk before Judgment The ships, vessels, goods, wares, menchamlises, and 

effects taken by virtue of letters of marque and reprisals as aforesaid, shall be kept and preserved, and 
no part of them shall be sold, spoiled, wasted, or diminished, and the bulk thereof shall not be broken, 
before judgment be given in the High Court of Admiralty of England, or some other court of admiralty 
lawfully authorised iu that behalf, that the ships, goods, or merchandises are lawful prize. 

Art. V. Privateers to assist Ships in Distress _If any ship or vessel belonging to us, or our subjects, 

shall be found in distress by being in fight set upon or taken by the enemy, or by reason of any other 
accident, the commanders, officers, and compunv of such merchant ships or vessels'as shall have letters 
ot maique and reprisals as aforesaid, shall use their best endeavours to give aid and succour to all such 
ship and slops, and shall, to the utmost of their power, labour to free the same from the enemy, or any 
other distress. 

Art. VI. Application to the Admiralty for Letters of Marque. — The commanders or owners ot such 
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ships and vessels, before tbe taking out letters of marque and reprisals, shall make application In writing, 
subscribed with their hands, to our high ndmiral of Great Britain, or our commissioners for executing 
that office for the time being, or the lieutenant or judge of the said High Court of Admiralty, or his sur¬ 
rogate, and shall therein set forth a particular, true, and exact description of the ship or vessel for which 
such letter of marque and reprisals is requested, spe> ifying the burden of such ship or vessel, and the 
number and nature of the guns, and what other w arlike furniture and ammunition are on board the same, 
to what place the ship belongs, and the name or names of the principal owner or owners of such ship or 
vessel, and the number Of men intended to be put on board the same, and for what time they are victualled ; 
also the names of the commanders and officers. 

Art. VII. Correspondence with the Admiralty .— The commanders of ships and vessels having letters 
of marque and reprisals as aforesaid shall hold and keep, and are hereby enjoined to hold and keep, a 
correspondence, by all conveniences, and upon all occasions, with our high admiral of Great Britain , or 
our commissioners for executing that office for the time being, or their secretary, so as from time to time 
to render or give him or them, not only an account or Intelligence of their captures and proceedings by 
virtue of such commission, but also of whatever else shall seem unto them, or be discovered and declared 
to them, or found out by them, or by examination of, or conference with, any marines or passengers of 
or in tho ships or vessels taken, or by any other ways or means whatsoever, touching or concerning the 
designs of the enemy, or any of their fleets, shins, vessels, or parties, and of the stations, Rea-ports, and 
places, and of their intents therein ; and what snips or vessels of the enemy bound out or home, or where 
cruising, as they shall hear of; and of what else material in these cases may arrive at their knowledge ; 
to the end such course may be thereon taken, and such orders given, as may be requisite. 

Art. VIII. What Colours a Privateer is to wear. —No commander of any ship or vessel having a letter 
of marque and reprisals as aforesaid shall presume, as they will answer it at their peril, to Wear any jack, 
pendant, or other ensign or colours usually borne by our ships ; but, besides the colour's usually borne by 
merchants’ *hips, they shall wear a red jack, with the union jack described in the canton, at the upper 
corner thereof, near tire staff. 

Art. IX. Not to ransom amt Capture.— No commander of any ship or vessel, having a letter of marque 
and reprisal as aforesaid, shall ransom, or agree to ransom, or quit or set at liberty, any ship or vessel, 
or their cargoes, which shall be seized and taken. 

Art. X. To deliver their Prisoners to the proper Commissioners . — All captains or commanding officers 
of ships having letters of marque and reprisals shall send an account of, and deliver over, what prisoners 
shall be taken on board any prizes, to the commissioners appointed, or to be appointed, for the exchange 
of prisoners of war, or the persons appointed in the sea-port towns to take charge of prisoners ; and such 
prisoners shall be subject only to the orders, regulations, and directions of the sain commissioners ; and 
no commander or other officer of any ship, having a letter of marque or reprisal as aforesaid, shall 
piesume, upon any pretence whatsoever, to ransom any prisoner. 

Art. XI. Commission forfeited for acting control y hereto. — In case the commander of any shin, having 
a letter of marque and reprisals as aforesaid, shall act corttrary to theso instructions, or any such further 
instructions of which he shall have due notice, he shall forfeit his commission to all intents and purposes, 
and shall, together with his bail, be proceeded against according to law, and be condemned to costs and 
damages. 

Art. XII. Copies of Journals. — All commanders of ships and vessels having letters of marque and 
reprisals shall, by every opportunity, send exact copies of their journals to the secretary of the Admiralty, 
and proceed to too condemnation of the piizes as soon as may be, and without delay. 

Art. XIII. To observe all Orders —Commanders of ships and vessels having letters of marque and 
reprisals shall, upon due notice being given to them, observe all such other instructions and orders as 
wc shall think fit to direct ftom time to time, for the better carrying on this service. 

Art. XIV. Violating these Instructions. — All persons who shall violate these or any othor of our 
instructions, shall be severely punished, and also required to make lull reparation to* persons injured 
contrary to our instructions, for all damages they shall sustain by any capture, embezzlement, de- 
iminngc, or otherwise. 

Art. XV. Bail to be given. — Before any letter of marque or reprisal for the purposes aforesaid shall 
issuo under seal, bail shall be given with sureties, before the lieutenant and judge of our High 
Court of Admiralty of England , or his surrogate, in the sum of 3,0C(V. sterling, if the ship carries above 
150 men ; and if a less number, in the sum of 1,500/. sterling ; which bail shall be to the effect and in tho 
form following: — 

Which day, time, and place, personally appeared and 

who submitting themselves to the jurisdiction of tho High Court of 
Admiralty of England , obliged themselves, their heirs, executors, and administrator#, unto our 
Sovereign Lord the King, in the sum of pounds of lawful money of 

Great Britain, to this effect ; that is to say, that whereas is duly 

authorised by letters of marque and reprisals, with the ship called the 
of the burthen of about tons, whereof he the said 

goeth master, by force of arms to attack, surprise, seize, and take all ships and vessels, goods, wares, and 
merchandises, chattels and effects, belonging to tho French republic, or to any persons being subjects of 
the French republic, or inhabiting within any of the territories of the Frencli republic ; excepting only 
within the harbours or roads within shot of the cannon of princes and states in .amity with his Majesty. 
And whereas he the said hath a copy of ceitain instruc¬ 

tions, approved of and passed by his Majesty in council, ns by the tenour of the said letters of marque 
and reprisal, and instructions thereto relating, more at large appeareth : if therefore nothing be done 
by the said or any of his officers, mariners, or 

company, contrary to the true meaning of the said instructions, and of nil other instructions which may 
be issued in like manner hereafter, and whereof due notice shall be given him ; but that such letters of 
marque and reprisals aforesaid, and the said instructions, shaH in all particulars be well and duly 
observed and performed, as far as they shall the said ship, master, and company any way concern ; and 
if they shall give full satisfaction for an> damage or injury which shall be done by them or any of them 
to any of his Majesty’s subjects, or of foreign states in amity with his Majesty, and also shall duly and 
truly pay, or cause to be paid, to his Majesty, or tho customers or officers appointed to receive the same 
for his Majesty, the usual customs due to his Majesty, of and for all ships and goods so as aforesaid taken 
and adjudged as prize ; and moreover if the said 

shall not take any ship or vessel, or any goods or merchandise, belonging to the enemy, or otherwise 
liable to confiscation, through consent or clandestinely, or by collusion, by virtue, colour, or pretence of 
his said letters of marque and reprisals, that then this bail shall be void and of none effect; and unless 
they shall so «io, they do all hereby severally consent that execution issue forth against them, their heirs, 
executors, and administrators, goods and chattels, wheresoever the same may be found, to the value of 
the sum of pounds before mentioned ; and in testimony of the truth 

thereof they have hereunto sub:cribcd their names. 

By his Majesty’s command. 

(Signed) PELIIAM. 
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PROMISSORY NOTES. See Banks anj> Banking. 

PROTECTION, in commercial legislation, means the protecting or bolstering up 
of certain branches of domestic industry by prohibiting the importation of the produce 
of such branches from abroad, or loading it when imported with heavy duties. This 
policy was at one time universally prevalent. But its extremely injurious influence 
having been demonstrated over and over again, it has been abandoned by all intelligent 
statesmen. And notwithstanding the powerful interests by which it was supported, it 
has nearly disappeared from our legislation; and it will, no doubt, eventually disappear 
from the legislation of all countries. 

in mercantile navigation, protection is a privilege granted to certain descriptions of 
seamen, by which they are secured against impressment.— (See Impressment.) 

PROVISIONS. Under this term, taken in its most extensive sense, in reference 
to man, may be comprised all those articles used as food by the inhabitants of this ar.d 
other countries; but among British merchants and in parliamentary language, it is 
understood to comprise only fresh and salted butchers’ meat, hams, and bacon, butter 
and cheese, eggs, and a few other articles. We shall, however, include with these, in 
the following statement, an account of the imports of cattle. 

Our readers are aware that previously to the 9th of July, 1842, the importation of 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, and of all sorts of fresh butchers’ meat, was prohibited; and 
that a duty of 12.v, a cwt. was imposed on all foreign salt meat when entered for com- 
sumption, and of 28s. a cwt. on bacon and hams. But in the tariff act of 1842, which 
came into operation at the above date, the prohibition of importing foreign cattle, sheep, 
bogs, and fresh meat was repealed, and their entry for home consumption admitted 
under reasonable duties ; the duty on salted meat being, at tiie same time, reduced from 
12s. to 8s., and that on bacon and hams from 28s. to 14s, a cwt. We published at the 
time a short tract (Memorandums on the proposed Introduction of Foreign Beef and Cat¬ 
tle), in which we endeavoured to show by comparing the prices of cattle in the ad¬ 
joining countries and in England, that this'wise and liberal measure would not have the 
effects that were anticipated in reducing the price of stock in this country. Experience 
showed that we were right in this anticipation; the imports of cattle and sheep being 
comparatively inconsiderable. Sir Robert Peel, profiting by this experience, repealed, 
in 1846, the duties imposed in 1842 on the importation of cattle, sheep, See. And the 
result has more than justified the soundness of the principles on which that great minister 
proceeded in taking this step. The imports of stock have been considerably, but not 
greatly increased in the interval. And, far from being injured by his liberal proceed¬ 
ings, the grazing farmers have gained immensely ; and it is admitted, on all hands, that 
cattle and sheep have paid better of late years than they ever did at any antecedent 
period. It is, in truth, much easier to import supplies of corn than of beef or mutton ; 
and the probability seems to be that our farmers will in time to come apply them¬ 
selves rather to the production of the latter than of the former. 


Account of the Number! of Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, &c., and of tho Quantities of Provisions, imported, re¬ 
exported, and entered lor Consumption in the U. Kingdom, with the Kates ol' Duty ou the same, m 
tiie Year ended 5th January, 1853. 


Articles. 

Imported. 

Kate-, of LhU\. 

Entered for 
(.on uinpuon. 

Ke-expelled. 

Oxen and bull! 


_ 

_ 

No. 

40,533 

Pi re. 



Cows 


.. 



25,038 

_ 



Calves 


. 

_ 

_ 

27,490 

_ 



Sheep 


- 

. 

_ 

217,694 

_ 

_ 

50 

Hogs 


- 

• 

■M 

10,524 

_ 



Lambs 


- 

_ 

_ 

12,343 

_ 



Kggs 


- 

- 

— 

108,281,233 

I0£d. per 120 

108,279,159 


Bacon 


- 

- 

Cwt. 

73,952 

Free. 

_ 

360 

Beef, salted, not corned 

• 


MM 

1 122,605 

_ 


1,620 

Bee!, tresh or slightly salted 

- 

- 

_ 

2,028 

_ 


Butter 

- 

- 

- 

-. 

285,497 

10$. 

287A66 

1,838 

Cheese 

- 

- 

- 

— 

289,457 

bs. 

279,528 

5,706 

1 Hams - - - __ 

Meat, salted or fresh, not otherwise described_ 

7,484 

1,085 

7s. 

Free. 

[3,202 

2,712 

i Pork, salted 

_ 

. 



95,492 




| Ditto, fresh - 

- 

’ . 

- 


63 - 

— 


0,1/0 


It is impossible to say in how great a degree these importations may be increased in 
time to come ; but it is most probable that they will be gradually augmented accord¬ 
ing as foreigners become better acquainted with the qualities suitable for our markets. 
But we have no idea that they will ever amount to any considerable proportion of our 
supply. The cheapness of cattle and provisions in foreign markets, of which we used 
to hear so much, was in great part imaginary ; and where it did occur, it depended 
more on the difficulty of conveying them to other markets, or on their inferiority, 
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than on any thing else. The imports of fat cattle, though they were trebled, would not 
do our graziers the smallest injury; and the importation of lean cattle, so far from 
being injurious, is highly for their interest. The imports of American pork, hams, 
bacon, and lard have become very considerable. 

PRUNES and PRUNELLOES, a species of dried plums, of which there are 
many varieties. The finest are imported from France, in the south of which this fruit 
is very abundant. The best prunes are packed in hampers or baskets made of white 
osiers, weighing from 6 to 10 lbs. each ; the second quality in quarters, and the third in 
puncheons. The duty on prunes, which was previously fixed at the extravagant rate of 
27*. 6d. a cwt., was most properly reduced in 1834, to 7s. a cwt., and is now Is. + 5 per 
cent, or Is. A\d. This reduced duty produced, in 1852, 6,510/., showing that 17,781^ 
cwts. had been entered for consumption. Previously to the reduction of the duty, the 
entries seldom exceeded 6,000 cwt. 

PRUSSIAN BLUE, or PRUSSIATE OF IRON (Ger. Berlinerblau ; Fr. Bleu 
de Prusse ; It. Azurro Prussiano ; Sp. Azul de Prussia ; Rus. Lasor Bexlinskaja), a 
beautiful deep blue powder, accidentally discovered at Berlin in 1710. It is of con¬ 
siderable importance in the arts, being extensively used by painters : it is manufactured 
in this country. Many attempts have been mane to render Prussian blue available for 
the dyeing of broad cloths, but without much success. The difficulty is to diffuse the 
colour equally over the surface; for, from its extraordinary vivacity and lustre, the 
slightest inequalities strike and offend the eye. Prussian blue resists the air and sun 
extremely well; but it cannot be used in the dyeing of cottons, or any sort of stuff that 
is to be washed with soap, as the alkali contained in the soap readily dissolves and sepa¬ 
rates the colouring matter. —( Bancroft on Colours, vol.ii. pp. 60—94.) 

Blue is a favourite colour with the Chinese, and in 1810-11 the imports of Prussian blue into Canton 
from England amounted to 1,899 piculs, or 253,200 lbs. But, for some years past, the Chinese have not 
imported a single pound weight. The eause of the cessation of the trade deserves to be mentioned. A 
common Chinese sailor, who came to England in an East Indiaman, having frequented a manufactory 
where the drug was prepared, learned the art of making it; and on his return to China, he established a 
similar work there, with such success that the whole empire is now amply supplied with native Prussian 
blue! Tire West has derived many important arts from the East; but we incline to think that this is 
the first well authenticated instance of any art having ever been carried from the West to the East, by a 
native of the latter. But, in all that respects industry. Ingenuity, und invention, the Chinese are incom¬ 
parably superior to every other people to the east of the Indus. 

PRUSSIAN or GERMAN COMMERCIAL UNION. Next to the efforts of 
the Prussian government to diffuse the blessings of education, their efforts to introduce 
a free commercial system into Germany constitute their best claim to the gratitude and 
esteem of their own subjects, and of the world. Germany, as every one knows, is di¬ 
vided into a vast number of independent, and mostly petty, states. Until a very recent 
period, every ohe of these states had its own custom-houses,and its own tariff and revenue 
laws ; which frequently differed very widely indeed from those of its neighbours. The 
internal trade of the country was, in consequence, subjected to all those vexatious and 
ruinous restrictions that are usually laid on the intercourse between distant and inde¬ 
pendent states. Each petty state endeavoured either to procure a revenue for itself, or 
to advance its own industry, by taxing or prohibiting the productions of those by which 
h was surrounded ; and customs officers and lines of custom-houses were spread all over 
the country! Instead of being reciprocal and dependent, every thing was separate, 
independent, and hostile: the commodities admitted into Hesse .were prohibited in Baden, 
and those prohibited in Wirtemberg were admitted into Bavaria. It is admitted on all 
bands that nothing has contributed so much to the gtowth of industry and wealth in 
Great Britain, as the perfect freedom of internal industry we have so long enjoyed, and 
that intimate correspondence among the various parts of the empire, which has rendered 
each the best market for the products of the other. How different would have been 
our present condition had each county been an independent state, jealous of those around 
it, and anxious to exalt itself at their expense 1 But, until within these few years, this 
was the exact condition of Germany; and, considering the extraordinary obstacles such 
a state of things opposes to the progress of manufactures, commerce, and civilisation, the 
wonder is, not that they are comparatively backward in that country, but that they 
Should be so far advanced as they really are. 

But, thanks to the intelligence and perseverance of Prussia, this anti-social system 
has been well nigh suppressed j and the most perfect freedom of commerce established 
among the great bulk of the Germanic nations. The disadvantages of the old system 
had long been seen and* deplored by well-informed men; but so many interests had 
grown up under its protection, and so many deep-rooted prejudices were enlisted in‘its 
favour, that its overthrow seemed to be hopeless, or, at all events, exceedingly distant. 
The address and resolution of Ihe Prussian government, however, triumphed over every 
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obstacle. Being fully impressed with a strong sense of the many advantages that would 
result to Prussia and Germany from the introduction of a free system of internal inter, 
course, they pursued the measures necessary to bring it about with an earnestness that 
produced conviction, and with a determination, coute qui coute , to carry their point. 

The first treaties in furtherance of this object were negotiated by Prussia, with the 
principalities of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen and Schwarzburg-ltudolstadt, in 1818 and 
1819, on the principle that there should be a perfect freedom of commerce betwddh 
these countries and Prussia; that the duties on importation, exportation, and transit; 
in Prussia and the principalities, should he identical; that these should be charged 
along the frontier of the dominions of the contracting parties ; and that each should 
participate in the produce of such duties, in proportion to its population. All the treaties 
subsequently entered into have been founded on this fair and equitable principle; the 
only exceptions to the perfect freedom of trade in all the countries comprised within the 
league or tariff alliance being confined, 1st, to articles constituting state monopolies, as 
salt and cards, in Prussia; 2d, to articles of native produce, burdened with a different 
rate of duty on consumption in one state from what they pay in another; and, Sd, to 
articles produced under patents conferring on the patentees certain privileges in the 
dominions of the states granting the patents. With these exceptions, which are not very 
important, the most perfect freedom of commerce exists among the allied states. 

Since 1818, when the foundations of the alliance were laid, it has progressively ex¬ 
tended, till it now comprises more than throe fourths of the Germanic states, exclusive 
of Austria. Ducal Hesse joined the alliance in 1828, and Electoral Hesse in 1831 ; 
the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wirtemberg joined it afterwards, os have Baden, 
Nassau, and almost all the smaller states by which it had not been previously joined, 
with the exception of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz. But these, 
with Hanover, will be very shortly included in the league. 

In 1852, the tariff alliance comprised — 



Throughout the whole extent of this immense conntry, from Aix-la-Chapelie, on the 
confines of the Netherlands, eastward to Tilsit, on the confines of Russia, and from 
Stettin and Dantzic southwards to Switzerland and Bohemia, there is nothing to inter¬ 
rupt the freedom of commerce. A commodity, whether for consumption or transit, tlmfc 
lias once passed the frontier of the league, may be subsequently conveyed, without let or 
hindrance, throughout its whole extent. Instead of being confined within the narrow 
precincts of their own territories, the products of each separate country of the alliance 
may be sent to every one else; so that each may apply itself, in preference, to those 
departments in which it has some natural or acquired advantage; and each has to de¬ 
pend for its success, not on the miserable resource of customs regulations, but on its skill 
and industry. The competition thence arising is most salutary ; and, should the.peace 
of Europe be preserved, we run little risk in saying, that all sorts of industry will make 
more progress among the states comprised within the tariff alliance, during the next 
ten years, than they did during the half century previous to its being organised. 

An assembly of representatives from the allied states meets annually, to hear com¬ 
plaints, adjust difficulties, and make such new enactments as may seem to be required. 
The Prussian tariff has been adopted, with certain modifications. The duties are received 
into a common treasury, and are apportioned according to the population of each of the 
allied states. In addition to its other advantages, the new system has reduced the cost 
of collecting the duties to a mere trifle, compared with its former amount; and has 
enabled hundreds of custom-houses, and thousands of customs officers, to be employed 
in the different departments of industry. 

The existing discrepancy in the weights and measures used in different parts of 
Germany occasions considerable inconvenience; and wq are glad to observe that the 
equalisation of weights and measures, and their reduction to a common standard in all 
the allied states, is declared to be one of the objects of tlfe league. 
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It is also expressly provided that the tolls, or other charges in lieu thereof, shall, in all 
cases, whether they belong to the public or to private individuals, be limited to the sums 
required to keep the roads in a proper state of repair ; and that the tolls existing in Prussia 
shall be considered as the highest that are to be levied, and shall not in any case be 
exceeded. 

It was at first supposed by many persons in this country, and the opinion is not yet 
entirely abandoned, that the Prussian league was in some degree directed against us, and 
that, at all events, it threatened to be very injurious to our trade with Germany ; we do 
not, however, believe that there is any foundation whatever for either of these opinions. 
The alliance was planned, and brought to its present advanced state, in the view, and 
with the intention, of putting down the galling and innumerable restraints by which 
the intercourse of the German states with each other was formerly interrupted ; and not 
with the intention of throwing any obstacles in the way of the trade of the alliance with 
foreign countries; it is, indeed, quite absurd to suppose that it should have this effect. 
The freedom of internal commerce will do ten times more to promote the industry and 
prosperity of the allied states than any other measure, or system of measures, that their 
governments could have adopted ; and, as population increases, and the inhabitants 
become more industrious and wealthy, there will, no doubt, bean augmented demand 
for foreign products. The league is now no new tiling. It was formed several years 
since, and lias been progressively augmented: but, hitherto, it has not had the slightest 
influence in diminishing our intercourse with Germany; our exports to it, including 
Holland and Belgium, being greater at present than at any former period I—(Sec anid> 
p. 713.) Generally speaking, the duties on imports arc reasonable : at least, on all the 
•finer descriptions of goods. It never, in fact, can he the policy of the alliance to make 
them oppressive ; for, though certain states may erroneously suppose that their interests 
would be promoted by such means, others would undoubtedly be of a different Opinion, 
and would resist any attempt to carry them beyond a reasonable amount. It is a mis¬ 
take to suppose that Prussia has an overwhelming influence in the assembly. She 
must conciliate the other states, and carry them along with her; and this can only ho 
done by acting on fair principles, and with a view to the common interests of the alli¬ 
ance. 

Besides, if any of the .existing duties be exorbitant, or if any of them, that are at 
present moderate, should be subsequently raised to an exorbitant pitch ; does any one 
suppose that the over-taxed articles would not be immediately smuggled into all parts of 
the league? We, who occupy an island, and have revenue cruisers and coast guards on 
all the seas and shores most accessible to the smuggler, know from experience that it is 
not possible to hinder over-taxed commodities from making their way into our mar¬ 
kets. But the facilities for smuggling into the territories of the league are incom¬ 
parably greater. It has a land frontier of several thousand miles; and though the 
whole Prussian army were employed for that purpose, it would be found that it was 
utterly impotent to prevent the territories of the league from being deluged with such 
over-taxed commodities as were in demand by the inhabitants. 

We are glad to be able to strengthen our view of the influence and objects of the 
Prussian commercial league, by laying before the reader the following extract from a 
work printed by order of the House of Representatives of the American States. 
“ Prussia,” it is there said, “ has evidently taken the lead in this wise and important 
measure, to which the smaller states have gradually acceded. The whole commercial 
policy of this enlightened power has been distinguished for its liberality, being founded 
on the desire of placing her intercourse with all nations on the basis of reciprocity. The 
commercial league of Germany is intended to carry out this principle, and not to be 
directed, as has been supposed, against any particuler nation ; as it is well known that 
Prussia, in her treaties with maritime powers, has invariably adopted the system of reci¬ 
procity, to whatever extent those with whom she negotiates are willing to carry it. The 
establishment of this community of commercial interests forms a part of the fundamental 
compact, by which the new Germanic confederation was created, after the dissolution of 
the Confederation of the Rhine; to be subsequently adopted, however, at the option of 
such of the co-states as should choose to accede to it. Its effects cannot fail to promote 
commerce, and every other branch of industry, as it removes all those vexatious and 
endless difficulties which previously obstructed the freedom of intercourse. Navigable 
rivers and highways are now opened to the unfettered use of the German people; the 
custom and toll-houses, with their officers and barriers, have been withdrawn from the 
interior, and the whole intercommunication resembles that of the subjects of any one 
of the states within its own *territories. To these benefits may be added the assured 
prospect of impro\ r ement in tt^ finances of the great and smaller sovereignties composing 
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the* league. This advantage will grow out of the simplicity or unity of the new system, 
a saving in the cost of collection, and from the increased consumption which renovated 
industry and progressive prosperity so invariably cause.” — {Digest of Customs Laws, 
vol. iii. p. 227.) 

Prussian Duty on Cottons. — The duty on cotton goods being that in which we are 
most interested, we have taken some pains to asccrtain its real influence. This duty 
amounts to 50 rix-dollars per Prussian quintal on all cotton goods, without respect to 
quality or price; and, taking the quintal at 113 lbs. avoirdupois, and the rix-dollar at 
3*., it is equal to V . 10s. per 113 lbs. Now. we have learned from statements oblig¬ 
ingly furnished to us by a large wholesale house in the city,— 

1st. That a quintal (113 lbs.) of coarse shirting , worth Ad. per yard, contains 497 yards ; it consequently 
costs at. (Is., and the Prussian or tariff alliance duty of 71. 10*. on it is, therefore, equivalent to an ad 
valorem duty of 90 per cent. 

2d. That a quintal of superior shirting, worth 1*. a yard, contains 4'>7’G5 yards; it consequently costs 
2 21. 17*. 7 d. t making the Prussian duty on such goods 3‘2£ percent. 

3d. That a quintal of printed cottons , worth l*. fid. a yard, contains 633 yards ; it consequently costs 
47/. 9*., making the Prussian duty on such goods I5f per cent. 

4th. That a quintal of fine printed cottons , worth ‘2s. f,d. a yard, contains 678 yards ; it consequently 
costs 84/. 15*., making the Prussian duty on such goods 8£ per cent. 

It is plain, therefore, that, except on the coarsest and cheapest species of goods, the 
Prussian or tariff* alliance duty is,very far from being oppressive; and, as the value of 
coarse goods is principally dependent on the cost of the raw cotton and the wages of 
labour, being but little influenced by superiority of machinery, it is not very probable 
that wc should export them largely to Prussia, even were the duty materially reduced. 
No doubt, however, it would conduce greatly to the interests of* the people comprised 
within the league, though wc do not know that it would sensibly affect us, were the duly 
assessed on an ad valorem principle, and made 20 or 30 per cent, on all goods ; and we 
should think that this might be done without any material difficulty. 

The subjoined translation of the more important clauses of the customs treaty of the 
22d of March, 1833, sets the principles on which the alliance is founded in a dear point 
of view. 

Customs Treaty , concluded the 22d March, 1833, between the Kings of Bavaria and 
Wirtemberg, on the one part; and the King of Prussia, the Prince Electoral Co¬ 
regent of Ilesse, and the Grand Duke of Ilessc on the other part. 

I. The existing customs unions between the states above named shall henceforth 
constitute a general Union, united by a common system of customs and commerce, 
embracing all the countries comprised therein. 

If. In this general re-union are also comprised the states which have already ad¬ 
hered, either for the whole of their territory, or for a part, to the system of customs and 
commerce of one or other of the contracting states, having regard to their special rela¬ 
tions,' founded upon the conventions of adhesion concluded with the states which have 
intervened. 

IIT. But there will remain excluded from the general re-union the parts separated 
from the countries of the contracting states which, because of their situation, are not 
yet included cither in the re-union of the Bavaiian or Wirtemberg customs, nor in 
those of Prussia and Hesse. Nevertheless, the regulations now in force to facilitate 
the commerce of these territories with the principal country will he maintained. 
Other favours of this kind cannot be accorded without the unanimous consent of the 
contracting states. 

IV. In the contracting states there shall be established uniform laws for the duties 
of import, of export, and of transit, except such modifications as, without injury to the 
common object, result necessarily from the particular legislation of each contracting 
state, or from local interests. 

Thus, exceptions and modifications to the common tariff* may take place, as to rates 
of duties of entry, of export, and of transit, (according as the direction of the routes of 
commerce may require,) established upon articles recognised as of minor consequence 
in extensive commerce; provided always, that these modifications be preferred by 
separate states, and that they shall not be disadvantageous to the general interests of 
the Association. 

The administration of the duties of import, export, and transmit, as well as the organ¬ 
isation of the authorities which are engaged therein, in all the states of the Association, 
shall be established upon a uniform footing, having regard, however, to the particular 
relations existing in those countries. The laws and ordinances which, according to 
those principles, ought to be uniform in the contracting states, and which are to con¬ 
stitute the law of the tariff* and the regulations of the customs, shall be considered as 
an integral part of the present treaty, and shall be published at the same time. 

V. There can neither be alterations, nor additions, nor exceptions, to the acts above 
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mentioned ( Art. IV.)» but by the unanimous consent of ail the contracting parties* 
and in the form required for the making ( confection ) of the laws. 

The preceding applies equally to all the ordinances which would establish, for the 
administration of the customs, dispositions entirely different. 

VI. Liberty of comtnerce, and community of the receipts of customs, as regulated by 
the following article, will commence simultaneously with the operation of the present 
treaty. 

VI f. Dating from this epoch, all duties of import, of export, and of transit shall 
cease on the common frontier of the Bavtiro-Wirtemberg and l?russo-Hessian customs 
rc-unions. All articles of free commerce in one of those territories may be imported 
freely and without duty into all the others, except only as follows :— 

A. Articles monopolised by the states (playing cards and salt) conformable to Articles 
IX. and X. 

B. Indigenous articles, now subject in the interior of the contracting states to 
different duties, or excepted from all duty in one state, and imported into another, and 
which according to article II. ought consequently to be subject to a duty of com¬ 
pensation. 

Finally, C. Articles which, without prejudice to patent rights or conceded privileges 
in one of the contracting states, cannot be imitated or imported, and ought conse¬ 
quently to be excluded during the existence of the patents and privileges from import¬ 
ation into the state which has granted them. 

VIII. Notwithstanding the freedom of commerce, and the exemption from duties, 
established by Article VII., the transport of articles of commerce, subject by the com¬ 
mon tariff to duties of import or export on the frontiers of the Association, cannot take 
place between the states of Bavaria and Wirtemberg, and the states of Prussia, of 
Electoral Hesse, or of Grand Ducal Hesse, and reciprocally, except by the public roads, 
military routes, and navigable rivers. For this purpose there shall be established, on 
the interior frontiers, common bureaus of verification, to which the conductors of mer¬ 
chandise must, on exhibiting their licences, declare what are the articles which they are 
employed to transport from one teiritory to another. 

This disposition will not be applicable to retail commerce in raw materials, nor to 
the petty commerce of the frontiers or the fairs, nor to the effects of travellers. 
Process for the verification of merchandise will go no farther than is required for 
security of the duties of compensation—(See Art. VII. B.) 

XIII. The contracting parties reciprocally renew their adhesion to the principle, 
that the tolls, or other charges in lieu thereof, shall only be sufficient to defray the 
expense of maintenance and repairs of the roads ; whether the tax be for the state or 
for private rights. It was thus that has been approved the supplement to the duty of 
customs, created in Bavaria and Wirtemberg, to replace the duty of tolls, paving, 
causeways, bridges, and generally of all analogous taxes. 

The tolls, &c. now existing in Prussia, according to the general tariff of 1828, shall 
be considered as the highest rates, and shall not be exceeded in any of the contracting 
states. 

In accordance with the principle thus announced, the individual duty for closing 
the gates of cities shall be abolished; as also the duty of paving of causeways, where 
it still exists; aiid all paved roads will be considered as causeways of a description liable 
only to the duty on causeways established by the general tariff. 

XIV. The contracting governments agree to unite their efforts to introduce into the 
states a uniform system of coins, weights, and measures; to commence immediately 
the requisite negotiations for this purpose ; and, subsequently, to direct their efforts 
towards the adoption of Uniform custom-house weights. 

The contracting states, in the impossibility of establishing this uniformity before this 
treaty goes into operation, agree, for facilitating the forwarding of merchandise where 
it has not already been done, to revise their tariff as to weights and measures, assuming 
for a basis the tariffs of the other contracting states. They will cause such modifica¬ 
tions to be published, for the government of the public and of their custom -house 
bureaus . 

The common tariff (Art. IV.) shall be divided into two principal divisions, accord¬ 
ing to the system of weights, measures, and monies of Bavaria, and that of Prussia. 

The declaration of the weights and measures of articles subject to duty shall, in 
Prussia, be according to Prussian weights and measures; in Bavaria and Wirtemberg, 
according to those of Bavaria; and in the two Hesses, according to the weights and 
measures there legally established. 

In expediting custom-house acts, the quantity of merchandise must be expressed 
according to the two principal divisions of the common tariff. 
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Until the contracting states agree upon a system of common money, the payment of 
duties in each state shall be made in the same currency as in use for payment of its 
other taxes. 

But from the present time, the gold and silver coins of all the contracting states, 
with the exception of small money ( sheidemunxt), shall be received in all the bureaus 
of receipt of the Association ; and for this purpose, tables of value shall be published. 

XV. The duties of navigation upon the rivers, comprising therein those which apply 
to vessels, shall always be mutually acquitted according to the acts of the Congress of 
Vienna, or of special conventions, upon all the rivers to which these regulations apply, 
unless other determinations be adopted in this respect. 

The contracting states agree to enter, without delay, into negotiations for that which 
particularly regards the navigation upon the Rhine and the neighbouring streams, in 
order to effect an arrangement by which the import, export, and transit of the produc¬ 
tions of all the states of the Union upon said streams shall be, if not absolutely free, at 
least relieved as far as possible from duties of navigation, under the reserve of charges 
of reconnoissance. 

All the advantages granted by one state of the Union to its subjects, in the exercise 
of the navigation upon said streams, shall extend equally to the navigation of the other 
associated states. 

Upon the other streams to which neither the acts of the Congress of Vienna, nor any 
other treaties apply, the duties of navigation shall be according to the special regula¬ 
tions of the governments interested. Nevertheless the subjects of the contracting states, 
their merchandise and vessels, shall throughout be treated on those streams with perfect 
equality. 

XVI. Dating from the day on which the general custom-house regulations of the 
Union shall come into operation, the duties of public stores (e/apes), and of trans¬ 
shipments ( wnschlagnechte ), which still exist ill the territories belonging to the Associa¬ 
tion, shall cease, and no one shall be liable to forced delay, nor to the discharging and 
storage of his merchandise, except in cases authorised by the common regulations of the 
customs or navigation. 

XVII. No duties shall he claimed for canals, locks, bridges, ferries, cranes, weigh¬ 
ing and storage ; and the establishments destined to facilitate commerce shall not be 
allowed rent, except wlien actually used. Charges cannot be increased; and the 
subjects of the other contracting states shall be on a perfect equality with the subjects 
of the countries having those establishments. 

If the establishments for weighing and cranes are only used by the custom-houses, 
no charge shall be made, if the articles have been previously weighed at a custom¬ 
house. 

XVIII. The contracting states engage to continue their common efforts for the 
encouragement of industry by the adoption of uniform regulations, so that the subjects 
of each state may enjoy, as extensively as possible, the privilege of seeking work and 
occupation in every other state. 

From the coming into operation of the present treaty, the subjects of any one of the 
contracting states, trading or seeking employ in the territory of any other of those 
states, shall not be subject to any impost which does not equally affect the native 
similarly employed. Manufacturers and merchants who are only making purchases 
for their trade, or travellers who have not goods with them, but simply patterns for the 
purpose of soliciting commissions, shall not, when thus employed, have any duty to pay 
in another state, if authorised to carry on such commerce in the state where they have 
their domicile; or if employed in the service of native manufacturers or merchants. 

When trading in the markets and fairs, or when they arc selling the produce of tliq 
soil and fabrics, in any one of the states of the Association, the subjects of the other 
contracting states shall be treated in all respects as subjects of the same states. 

XIX. 'Die seaports of Prussia shall be open for commerce to all the subjects of the 
states of the Union, on payment of the same duties as are paid by Prussian subjects, 
and the consuls of the several states in the seaports or places of foreign commerce, shall 
be bound, in cases of need, to assist witli their advice and support the subjects of the 
other contracting states. 

XX. To protect against contraband their common custom-house system, and to in¬ 
sure the regular payment of the duty of consumption in the interior, the contracting 
states have concluded a reciprocal cartel, which shall be enforced as soon as possible, 
but, at the farthest, at the same time with the present treaty. 

XXI. The community of receipts of the contracting states, stipulated bvthe present treaty, shall <*bm- 
prehend the product of duties of entry, of export, and of transit. In the Prussian states, the kingdoms of 
Bavaria and Wirtemberg, the lilectorote, and the Grand Duchy of Ilesse, comprising therein those 
countries which have down to the present time acceded, to the custom-house system of the contracting 
states. 
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The following are excluded (Vom the community of receipts, and remain reserved for the particular 
benefit of the respective governments:— . , . 

1. The imposts collected in the interior of each state on indigenous products, comprising therein the 
compensatory duties reserved in Article XI. 

2. The toll on rivers, to which are applicable the regulations of the acts of the Congress of Vienna, or 
special conventions. (Ar^cle XV.) 

3. Duties of paving, of causeways, of bridges, of ferries, of canals, of locks and ports, charges of weigh¬ 
ing and storage, as well as similar receipts, whatever may be their name. 

4. Tne finps and confiscations which, beyond the part allowed to informerB ( remain the property of 
each government throughout its territory. 

XXII. The produce of the duties received into the common treasury shall be divided among the states 
of the Association, in proportion to the population which may be found in the Union, subject to deduc¬ 
tion, Dt, of the expenses specified in Article XXX. ; 2d, of the restitution of erroneous receipts ; 3d, of 
the restoration of duties and diminutions made in consequence of special common conventions. 

The population of every state which has entered or inay enter into the Association, by treaty with one 
or other of the contracting states, under the engagement made by the latter, to make an annual contri¬ 
bution, for the participation of the former to the common revenue of the customs, shall be added to the 
population of the states which make this contribution. 

There shall be made every three years, dating from a periocLto he hereafter fixed, an exact enumera¬ 
tion of the population of the associated states: the states shall reciprocally communicate the results 
thereof. 

XXIII. All restitutions of duties not authorised by the legislation of the customs shall remain charged 
to the treasury of the government which shall have granted it. 

Conventions, hereafter to be concluded, will regulate in what cases similar restitution maybe accorded. 

XXIV. In conformity with the object of this association of customs tending to facilitate a freer and 
more natural commeicial intercourse, the favours accorded for the payment of custom-house duties at 
certain places in which fairs are held, especially the privileges of abatement (rabat privileaicn) cannot be 
extended to those states of the association where they do not exist; on the contrary, they shall be re¬ 
stricted and abolished as far as possible, regard being had to the means of subsistence of the places here¬ 
tofore favoured, and to the commercial relations which they have with foreigners ; but others can on no 
account be granted without the general consent of the contracting parties. 

XX.X11I. There shall every year, on the 1st day of June, be an assembly of plenipotentiaries of the 
governments of the Un on empowered generally to deliberate ; and each state may send thither a duly 
authorised rcpiesentative. 

The plenipotentiaries will choose from among themselves a president, who, however, shall have no 
pre-eminence over the other members. 

The first assembly shall be held at Munich. 

At tire close of each annual assembly, the place of next meeting will be determined, having reference 
to the nature of those subjects which will then come under discussion. 

XXXIV. The assembly of plenipotentiaries will have under its consideration the following subjeels : — 

A. To consider the complaints which may have arisen m any of the states of the association, con¬ 

cerning the execution of the general treaty, of special conventions, of the law, and of custom-house 
regulations ; also of the tariff, when these shall not have been adjusted during the year by correspond¬ 
ence between the different ministers. • 

B. The definitive reparation among the statesof the Union of the total common receipts, based upon 
the observations made by the superior authorities, and verified by the Central bureau, as may be ren¬ 
dered necessary by the common interest. 

To deliberate upon propositions and suggestions made by the governments for the perfection of 
the administration. 

D. Discussions upon alterations, demanded by any of the contracting states, in the laws, tariffs, and 
custom-house regulations, as well as in the organisation of the administration, and in general upon the 
development and perfection of the general system of customs and commerce. 

XXXV. If, in the course of the year, when the plenipotentiaries are not hi session, extraordinary 
incidents should occur, which require prompt decision on the part of the states of the Union, the con¬ 
tracting parties will consult upon these through their diplomatic agents, or they will order an extra 
sitting of their plenipotentiaries. 

Recent Changes in the German Customs Union. —The discussions in the assemblies of 
the League have, especially of late years, been a good deal influenced by political con¬ 
siderations. A league, denominated the Stcurverein, had been formed in opposition to, 
or in rivalry with, the Prussian league, by Hanover, Oldenburg, and Brunswick. It 
was evident, however, inasmuch as the interests of these and the other German states 
were identical, that it would be a great public advantage were these associations merged 
into one. But owing to political, commercial, and financial jealousies, this desirable 
object was of very difficult attainment. Happily, however, these difficulties have been 
surmounted ; and a treaty negociated between Hanover and Prussia, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 185J, provided for the incorporation, from the 1st of January, 1854, of the 
former kingdom, and the other states included in the Stcurverein, with the Prussian 
Union. Some modifications have been introduced by the treaty into the basis of the 
League, but they are of little importance, except to the parties immediately interested. 

Treaty with Austria.-— More recently a great deal of discussion has taken place be¬ 
tween Prussia and the subordinate German states on the one hand, and Austria on the 
other, in regard to the formation of a Customs Association which should include the 
latter; and in order to pave the way for this desirable consummation, Austria issued a 
new tariff on the 25th of November, 1851, in which she made many important modifi¬ 
cations in the prohibitive system on which she had previously acted, at the same time that 
she established a free commercial intercourse between Hungary (which had previously 
a separate customs establishment) and the other states of the empire. And though this 
wisp and liberal measure has not yet led to the incorporation of Austria into the Cus¬ 
toms Union, it has led to the conclusion of an extremely important commercial treaty 
between Austria and Prussia, dated the 19th February of the current year (1853). 
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The contracting parties engage to suppress, with a few specified exceptions, all prohibi¬ 
tions against importing the products of the one into the territories of the other ; they 
next establish a complete freedom of trade between the two countries in all articles of 
raw produce; and they further stipulate that the duties to be imposed on manufactured 
products shall be moderate and reasonable. It has a variety of other clauses, all of 
which have a liberal character. The duration of the treaty is limited to 12 years ; but 
we have little doubt, should peace be preserved, that the advantages of which it will be 
productive will be so many and so great, that long before the expiration of 12 years its 
provisions will be still farther liberalised, and that it will lay the foundations of a lasting 
intercourse, of which we can neither foresee the extent nor the beneficial influence. 

In consequence of these and other changes the duties in the tariff of the German Customs Union have 
undergone many modifications. But except on coarse and heavy goods, they continue, speaking gene¬ 
rally, to be moderate. We subjoin 


An Account showing the Proportion of the Revenues of the German Customs Union raised in the 
different States in 1851, and the Distribution thereof, according to their Population, from the official 
Returns, published at Beilin in 1852. 


States. 

Import Duties. 

Export and 
Transit Duties 
payable to 
each State. 

Import, Ex 
port, and 
Transit Duties 
payable to each 
State. 

Population. 

Amount 
of gross 
Receipts. 

Amount of nett 
Iteceipls for 
Distribution. 

Amount pay- 
ab'e to each 
State accord¬ 
ing to its 
Population. 

Prussia - - (thaler',)* 

Luxemburg - 

Havana - 

Saxony ... * 

Wirteinberg ... 

linden - - - 

Hesse Tassel 

Hesse Darmstadt 

Ttmrhmian States 

Brunswick - 

N.\ss,m - 
Frankfort t - 

Total 

16,609,15.1 
1X9,7 HI 
4,526,050 
1,891,111 

1,805,558 

1,160,599 
711,584 
862,917 
1,01 1,954 
217,070 
425,686 

15,572,929 
77,111 
1,210,519 
2,119,817 
118,527 
052,625 
411,ni0 
412,801 
191,791 
390,113 
71,829 
861,192 

14,117,476 
* 10,145 
901,991 

1,995,287 
110,217 
151,182 
312,250 
402,501 
191,791 
229,521 
71,110 
6.16,181 

11,211,38.1 
127,615 
1,011,516 
1,274,101 
1,214,187 
915,115 
492,051 
580,181 
fi82.li 10 
160,175 
286,109 

214.203 
2,211 
51.103 
29,710 
21,125 
16,070 
8,611 
10,192 
16,911 
3,5.11 
6,028 

11,455,580 
129,886 
1,098,1109 
1,101,897 
1,215,712 
931,1X5 
500/ 92 
690,575 
698,571 
109,70!) 
291,339 

29,728,385 

22,515,687 

J. Less 

20,005,210 
10,4151 

19,991,795 

410,364 

20,405,159 

10,991,795 


* The thaler, 69 cent* American currency. t Frankfort is regulated by a specific arrangement, and not by population. 
$ A special payment by Prussia, on account of the Union. 


Account exhibiting the Customs Revenue of the German Union in 1816 und 1847, the Quantities of tho 
Principal Articles imported in these Years, and the Rates of Duty charged thereon. 


Years. 

Import Duties. 

Export Duties. 

Transit Duties. 

Total. 


Dollar) 

Dollar). 

Dollar). 

Dollar). 

1817 

26,292,729 

810,554 

452,996 

27,5.5.5,979 

1XJ0 

2.5,740,811 

491,370 

.131,110 ' 

_26.571,111_ 


Imports. 

Hates of 
Duty. 

1817- 

1840. 

Imports. 

Rales of 
Duty. 

1817. 

IS 16 


Dolts. 

Dollars. 

Doll a rs. 



Doll). 

Dollar). 


Totton, raw—cwt. (SOkilog.) 


.191,1.16 

352,740 

Fruits, dried 


1 

126,889 

122,518 

— yarn, unbleached 

3 

305,172 

682,510 

Spices 


6i 

48,597 

53,232 

_ Will ps 

3 

,10,26s 

47,817 

ID r rings - 

ton- 

1 

282,088 

290,9 <3 

— thread. 

8 

1,987 

4,(119 

t’otlcc 


6 4 

911,574 

818,602 

Cottons - 

60 

9,311 

9,85.1 

( 'ocoa 

cwt. 

( >S 

11,706 

11,090 

Soda 


102,077 

91,197 

Rice - • 


2 

661,81 1 

195,126 

Iron and steel 




Syrup 


4 

44.5 



1 

>,299,061 

1,577,716 

l olMico In leaves - 



319,703 


bar, half inch square, rails 

11 

1,041,199 

1,025,019 

— rolls 


11 

13.070 

14,899 

— less than i inch square 

2$ 

19.161 

12,119 

— cigars - 


15 

26,199 


manufactured 

3 

116,481 

7 1,711 

— snutl 


15 



sheets, wire 

4 

12,216 

12,458 

Sugar, refund « 


10 

1,719 

1,526 

Iron and steel wares : — 




— f.irin 


8 

194 

161 

A — Lowest quality 

1 

11,597 

41,777 

— raw 


5 

1,410,606 

1,358,6 18 

a—Middle do. 

6 

44 027 

41,903 

Oil 


n ; 

49,190 

61,170 

C _Fine do. 

10 

3,816 

3,639* 

— for manufacture* 


oj 

69,373 

66,744 

1 lux anil hemp 

0 1-6 

184,706 

200,881 

Silks 


no 

2,862 

2,899 

Linen yam and linens 




— mixed 


55 

3,681 

3.115 

yarn, raw 

2 

36.317 

62,100 

Tallow 


3 

37,592 

34,751 

— b’cached 

3 

3,719 

8.711 

Stcarine - 


3 

2,198 

1,290 

— thread • 

4 

6,918 

9.711 

W.rol 



153,149 

149,677 

Sailcloth 

6-6 

11,374 

7,681 

Woollen yarn, raw . 


0$ 

41,207 

33,837 

Linen, raw 

4 

7,495 

7,104 

— thread 


8 

7,882 

8,847 

— bleached - 

20 

584 

1,553 

Woollens - • 


30 

12,714 

17,134 

Brandy and rum 

8 

29,917 

21,900 

— printed - 


50 

4,370 

7,321 

Toguac 

16 

2,277 

1,610 

silk, raw - « 


Oi 

14,077 

13,549 

Wine 

8 

202,281 

208,140 

Fish oil 


0-J ! 

301,017 

261 ,186 

— from Switzerland 

_0Jl_ 

37,861 

70.912 







PUBLICANS, are persons authorised by licence to retail beer, spirits, or wines* 
Under the term publicans are comprised innkeepers, hotel keepers, alehouse keepers, 
keepers of wine vaults, &c. An inn differs from an alehouse in this, —-tb \t the former 
is a place intended for the lodging as well as the entertainment of guests, whereas the 
latter is intended for their entertainment only. If, however, ale or beer be commonly 
sold in an inn, as is almost invariably the case,.it also is an alehouse; and if travellers 
be furnished with beds, lodged, and entertained in an alehouse, it also is an inn. It is 
not material to the character of an innkeeper that he should have any sign over his door i 
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it is sufficient that lie makes it his business to entertain passengers and travellers, pro¬ 
viding them with lodgings and other accommodations 

1. Licensing of Publicans. —The provisions with respect to the licensing of public 
bouses are embodied in the 9 Geo. 4. c. 61., of which we subjoin an abstract. 

General Meetings — There shall be annually holclen In county divisions, cities, and towns, a special 
session of Justices, to be 'balled the “ General Annual Licensing Meeting for the purpose or granting 
licences to persons keeping or about to keep inns, alehouses, &c.; such meetings to be held, in Middlesex 
and Surrey, within the first 10 days of the month of March } and in every other place between the 20th 
of August and the 14th of September, both inclusive. 

Notice of General Meeting —Within every division, 21 davs before the annual licensing meeting, a 
petty session of justices to be held, a majority of whom shall fix the day and hour for holding the general 
annual meeting; and shall direct a precept to the high constable, requiring him, within 5 days after the 
receipt thereof, to order the petty constables to affix on the door of the church, chapel, or other public 
place, a notice of such annual meeting, and give or leave at the dwelling-house of each justice acting for 
the division, and of each person keeping an inn, or who shall have given notice of his Intention to apply 
for a licence to keep an inn, a Cony of such notice— § 2. 

The annual meeting may be adjourned, but the adjourned meeting is not to be held on any of the 5 days 
immediately following the adjournment; and every adjournment to be hold in the month of March in 
Middlesex and Surrey, and In August or September in every other county_§ 3. 

Sessions for Transfer of 1licences. — At the annual meeting, justices to appoint not less than 4 nor 
more than 8 special sessions, to be held as near as possible at equidistant periods, for the purpose of trans¬ 
ferring licences_§4. 

Notice of holding any adjourned meetings, or of any special session for (he transfer of licences, to be 
given in the same manner and to the same parties as mentioned above_$ 5. 

.Justices disqualified _No justice w ho is a common brewer, distiller, maker of malt for sale, or retailer 

of malt or any exciseable liquor, shall act or be present at any annual licensing meeting, or adjournment, 
or special session for transferring licences, or take part in the adjudication upon any application for n 
licence, or upon an appeal; nor in the case of licensing any house, of which he is owner, or agent of the 
owner, or of any house belonging to any common brewer, maker of malt, &c. to whom he shall be, either 
by blood or mani.ige, the father, son, or brother, or with whom he shall he partner in any other trade ; 
in any of these cases knowingly or wilfully to act, subjects to a penalty of 100/. Hut disqualification does 
not arise, where a justice, having no beneficial interest in a house licensed or about to be licensed, holds 
only the legal estate therein as trustee or (or a charitable or nubile use—§0. 

When in any liberty, city, or town, 2 qualified justices do not attend, the county justices may act. 

'Vhc power given to county justices not to extend to the Cinque Ports. — § 8. 

Questions respecting licences to be determined, and licences to be signed, by a majority of the justices 
present. — § 0. 

Application for a Licence. — Persons intending fo apply for a licence to a house not before licensed, to 
affix a notice on the door of such hoti.se, and on the door of the church or chapel of the p.uish, and, where 
there shall be no church or chapel, op some other conspicuous place within the parish, on three several 
Sundays, betwoon the 1st of January and the last day of February in the counties of Middlesex ami 
Surrey, and elsewhere between the 1st of June and the last day of July, at some time between the hours 
of 10 in the forenoon and 4 in the afternoon, and shall servo a copy of such notice upon one of the over¬ 
seers of the poor, and upon one of the constables or peace-officers of the parish, within the month of 
February in the counties of Middlesex and Surrey, and elsewhere within the month of July, prior to the 
annual meeting ; such notice to be in a legible hand, or printed and signed by the applicant. The appli¬ 
cation must state the Christian and surname of the party, with the place of his residence, and his tiado 
or calling during the 6 months previous to the serving oi the notice. — § 10. 

Notice to transfer Licence — Persons desirous of transferring a licence, and intending to apply to the 
next special sessions, must, ft days previously, serve a notice upon one of the overseers and one of the 


next special sessions, must, 5 days previously, serve a notice upon one of the overseers and one of the 
constables of the parish. Persons hindered, by sickness or other reasonable cause, from attending any 
licehsing meeting, and proof thereof adduced on oath , may autiioiise another person to attend for them'. 
— § 12 . 

Licences to be in force, in Middlesex and Surrey, from the 5th of April; elsewhere from the 10th of 
October, for one whole year—§ 13. 

Provision for Death or other Contingency _If any person licensed shall die, or become incapable, or a 

bankrupt or insolvent, or if he or his heirs, executors, or assigns, shall remove or neglect to apply for a 
continuation of his licence, the justices at special session may grant a licence to the heirs, executors, or 
assigns of such party, or to any new tenant; or if any man’s house should be, or be about to ho, pulled 
down for a public purpose, or rendered, bv fire, tempest, or other unforeseen calamity, unfit f«u (he 
purposes of an inn, licence maybe granted to the occupier, if he intend to open another bouse as an 
inn. Such transferred licences shall continue only in foice to the end of the year ; ami in case of re¬ 
moval to another house, notice must be given on 6orao Sunday, within C weeks before the special session, 
in the manner and form before described. — § 14. 

Fees for Licences. —The clerk of the justices may lawfully receive from every person to whom a licence 
is granted, for trouble and all expenses, the following sums — 

s. d. 

For constable or officer serving notices - - - - - 1 0 

For clerk of justices for licence - - - - - -50 

For precept to the high constable, and notices to be delivered by the petty constable 1 6 
Clerks demanding or receiving moro than these fees, to forfeit 5 1 —§ 15. 

No sheriff’s officer, or officer executing the process of any court of justice, qualified to hold or use any 
licence under this act. — § 16. 

Excise Licences _No licence for the sale of any exciseable liquors, to be consumed on (he premises, 

shall be granted by the excise to any person, unless such person be previously licensed under this 
act— } 17. 

Penalties. — Any person irilhoui a licence selling or exchanging, or for valuable consideration disposing 
of, any exciseable liquor by retail, to be consumed in ids premises ; or with a licence , and so selling in 
premises other than those specified in his licence, shall for every offence, on conviction before 1 justice, 
forfeit not exceeding 2 01. nor less than hi. with costs ; but the penalty not to attach in case,of death or 
insolvency, and sale by the heir or assigns, prior to the next special sessions. —§ IS. 

livery licensed person shall, if required, sell all liquors by retail (except in quantities less than a A 
pint; by the gallon, quart, pint, or £ pint, sized according to the standard ; in default thereof to forfeit 
the illegal measure, and pay not exceeding 40s. with costs, to be recovered within 30 days before 1 jus¬ 
tice.—§19. 

In cases of riot, or probability of riot, houses licensed in the neighbourhood may be closed by the order 
of 2 justices_§20. 

Any person convicted of a first offence, before 2 justices, against the tenour of his licence, to forfeit 
not exceeding hi. with costs ; guilty of a second offence within three years of the first, to forfeit not exceed¬ 
ing 10/. with costs j and guilty of a third offence within 3 years, to forfeit not exceeding 50/. with costs: or 
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the case in the last instance may be adjourned to the petty sessions, for the annual meeting, or the general 
quarter sessions ; and if the offender is found guilty by 9. Jury, he may be fined 100/., or adjudged to fm - 
fcit Ids licence or both, and rendered incapable of selling any exciseable liquor in any inn kept by him 
for 3 years. —§ 21. . , • 4I 

Proceedings at the session in certain cases may be directed by the justices to be carried on by the con¬ 
stable. and the expenses defrayed out of the county rates. — § 22. 

Witnesses refusing to attend without lawful excuse may bo fined not more than 10/. —$ 23. 

Penalties against justices may be sued for in any court of Westminster ; a moiety to the king and a 
moiety to the party suing_§ 24. 

Penalties adjudged by justices may be recovered by distress or the party imprisoned 1, 3, or 6 calender 
months_§25. 

Tile next sections relate to the mode of prosecuting actions. 

The last section of the act bears that the word “ inn ” shall include any inn, alehouse, or victualling 
house, in which is sold b/ retail any exciseable liquor, to be drunk or consumed on the premises ; and the 
words exciseable liquor are to include all such fermented or spirituous liquors as may now or hereafter 
be charged with.any custom or excise duty— § 37. 

The act does not affect the Universities, nor the privileges of the Vintners’ Company, except those 
freemen who have obtained their freedom by redemption; and it does not alter the time of granting 
licences in the city of London. 

Innkeepers are bound, by the tcnour'of their licence, to keep order in'their houses, to prevent drunken¬ 
ness and disorderly conduct, and gambling. If they fail in these respects, they forfeit their licence, and 
subject themselves to the penalties mentioned before. Allowing seditious or immoral books to be read in 
an inn, also forfeits the licence, and subjects to penalties. — (39 Geo. 3. c. 79. § 31.) 

2. Duties of Innkeepers. — Innkeepers are bound by law to receive guests coming to 
their inns, and they are also bound to protect their property when there. Thy have no 
option to reject or refuse a guest, unless their house be already full, or they are able to 
assign some other reasonable and sufficient cause. Neither can they impose unreason¬ 
able terms on such as frequent their houses: if they do, they may he lined, and their 
inns indicted and suppressed. An innkeeper who has stables attached to his premises, 
may be compelled to receive a horse, although the owner does not reside in his house ; 
hut he cannot, under such circumstances, be compelled to receive a trunk or other dead 
thing. liy the animal Mutiny Act, constables, or, in their default, justices of the peace, 
may quarter soldiers in inns, livery-stables, alehouses, &c., under the conditions and 
regulations set forth in the statute. 

3. Responsibility o f Innkeepers. — An innkeeper is bound to keep safely whatever things 
his guests deposit in his inn, or in his custody as innkeeper; and he is civilly liable for 
all losses, except those arising from irresistible force, or what is usually termed the act of 
God and the king’s eTncmies. “ It has long been holiten,” says Sir William Jones, “ that 
an innkeeper is bound to restitution, if the trunks or parcels of his guests, committed 
to him cither personally or through one of his agents, be damaged at his inn, or stolen 
out of it by any person whatever (except the servant or companion of the guest); nor 
shall- lie discharge himself of this responsibility by a refusal to take care of the goods, 
because there are suspected persons in the house, for whose conduct he cannot he answer¬ 
able ; it is otherwise, indeed, if he refuse admission to a traveller because he really has 
no room for him, and the traveller, nevertheless, insist upon entering, and place his 
baggage in a chamber without the keeper’s consent. Add to this, that if he fail to pro¬ 
vide honest servants and honest inmates, according to the confidence reposed in him by 
the public, his negligence in that respect is highly culpable, and he ought .to answer 
civilly for their acts, even if they should rob the guests that sleep in their chambers. 
Rigorous as this law may seem, and hard as it may actually be in one or two particular 
instances, it is founded on the great principle of public utility, to which all private con¬ 
siderations ought to yield ; for travellers, who must he numerous in a rich and com¬ 
mercial country, are obliged to rely almost implicitly on the good faith of innholders, 
whose <education and inorals are usually none of the best, and who might have frequent 
opportunities of associating with ruffians or pilferers, while the injured guest could never 
obtain legal proof of such combinations, or even of their negligence, if no actual fraud 
had been committed by them. Hence the praetor declared, according to Pomponius, 
his desire of securing the public from the dishonesty of such men; and by his edict gave 
an action against them, if the goods of travellers or passengers were lost or hurt by any 
means except by inevitable accident ( damno fatali) : and Ulpian intimates, that even 
this severity could not restrain them from knavish practices or suspicious neglect.”— 

( Essay on the Law of Bailments , 2d cd. pp. 95, 96.) 

Even if an innkeeper bid the guest take the key of his chamber and lock the door, 
telling him that he cannot undertake the charge of the goods, still, if they be stolen, he 
is held to be responsible. In all such cases it is not competent to the innkeeper to plead 
that he took ordinary care, or that the force which occasioned the loss was truly irre¬ 
sistible. A guest is not bound to deliver the goods in special custody to the innkeeper, 
nor, indeed, to acquaint him that he has any. If he have property with him, or about 
his person, the innkeeper must be responsible for it without communication. But the 
innkeeper may require that the property of his guest be delivered into his bands, in 
order that it may be put into a secure place ; and if the guest refuse, the innkeeper is not 
liable for its safety. The guest exonerates the innkeeper from liability, when he takes 
upon himself the exclusive custody of the goods, so as to deprive the innkeeper of having 
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any care over them : thus, if a guest demand and have exclusive possession of a room, 
for the purpose of a shop or warehouse, he exonerates the landlord from any loss he may 
sustain in the property which he keeps in that apartment: but it is otherwise if he have 
not the exclusive possession of the room. The innkeeper cannot oblige the guest to take 
charge of his own goods; for this, in effect, would be a refusal to admit them into the 
inn. And it is no excuse for an innkeeper to say that he delivered the key of the 
chamber whence the property was stolen to the guest, who left the door open. A case 
of this sort occurred a few years ago, at Brighton. A lady having left the door of her 
bed-room, of which she had the key, open for a few minutes, 501. were abstracted from 
her reticule. The innkeeper contended that the plaintiff,.by selecting particular apart¬ 
ments, and taking the key, had exonerated him from his liability. The jury found for 
the plaintiff; and upon a motion for a new trial, Lord Tenterdcn said,—“ By the common 
law of this country, and also by the civil law, the principle of the liability of innkeepers 
was founded on two reasons: first, to compel the landlord to take care that no improper 
company was admitted into his house ; and, secondly, to prevent collusion_The prin¬ 

ciple, as stated in the civil law, was this — ‘ Ne, qnisquam putet graviter hoc in eos constitum 
esse ; nam est in ipsorum arbitrio nequem recipient j et nisi hoc esset stotutum , materia 
daretur cum furibus, adversus eos qnos recipiunt , coeundi : cum ne nunc quidem abstinent 
hvjusmodi fraudibus. ’ It was true that, in the present state of society, it was very difficult 
to prevent the intrusion of improper company into inns. But still the principle was 
such as he had stated it to be, and it would be dangerous to relax it; and he did not 
think that the taking rooms in this way was sufficient to discharge the landlord. Then, 
as to the objection that the cases did not extend to money, it was clear that money was 
as much within the principle as goods, and that no substantial distinction could be made. 
He was therefore of opinion that the verdict was right.”— ltule refused. 

A landlord may exempt himself from liability, if he can show that the loss was 
occasioned by the misconduct of the guest; as, if his goods arc stolen by his own servant 
or companion. 

It has been decided that a man is a guest at an inn, if he leave his horse at it, though 
he has not gone into it himself. If a man come to an inn, and make a contract for 
lodging for a set time, and do not eat or drink there, he is no guest, but a lodger, and, 
as such, not under the innkeeper’s protection; but if he eat and drink, or pay for his 
diet there, it is otherwise. Any innkeeper or alehouse keeper, knowingly receiving ami 
harbouring any person convicted of an offence against the revenue laws, for which he 
has been in prison, or for which he has fled, shall forfeit 100/., and have no licence for 
the future. 

4. Remedy of an Innkeeper against his Guest. — An innkeeper may, without any agreement to that 
effect, detain the person of a gaest who has eaten in his house, until payment; and he may do the samo 
by the horses in in’s stable. 

An innkeeper is not entitled to recover for spirits supplied to his guests, of the value of 20.?. and upwards, 
unless supplied or contracted for at one time—(23 Geo . 2. c. 40.) 

Tty the custom of London and Exeter, if a man commit a horse to an hostler, and the expense of his keep 
become equivalent to bis price, the hostler may appropriate the horse to himself upon the appraisement of 
four of.hls neighbours, or may have him sold. But innkeepers in other parts of the country have no 
power to sell horses detained by them. 

A horse committed to an innkeeper cannot be detained as a security for the board of his master. 

It is enacted by 11 & 12 Will. 3. c. 15. that innkeepers, alehouse keepers, &c., refusing to specify in an 
account the number of pints or quarts for which demand is made, or selling in unmarked measures, shall 
have no power to detain any goods or other things belonging to the person from w hom demand is made, 
but shall be left to their action for recovery of the same. 

PUMICE-STONE (Ger. Bimstein ; Fr. Pierrepouee; It. Pietrapomice ; Sp. Picdra 
pomez ; Lat. Pumex ), a light, spongy, vitreous stone, found usually in the neighborhood 
of volcanoes. It is used for polishing metals and marble, and smoothing the surface of 
wood and pasteboard. It is said to form a good glaze for pottery. The lighter pumice 
stones swim on water, their specific gravity not exceeding -914. The island of Lipari, 
in the Mediterranean, is chiefly formed of pumice stone, and may be said to be the 
magazine whence all Europe is supplied with this useful article. There are several 
species of pumice stones; but those only that are light and spongy are exported. The 
price varies in the London market from 81. to 10/. a ton. * 

PUTCIIOCK. An article of this name is imported in considerable quantities from 
the north-west coast of India into China, and is regularly quoted in the Canton price 
currents. It is the root of a plant that grows abundantly in Sinde. When burned, it 
yields a fine smoke, and a grateful and diffusive smell. The Chinese beat it into a 
fine powder, which they burn as incense in the temples of their gods. — ( Hamilton's Neto 
Account of the East Indies, vol. i. p. 12(5.} 


Q. 


QUARANTINE, a regulation by which all communication with individuals, ships, 
or goods, arriving from places infected with the plague, or other contagious disease, or 
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supposed to be peculiarly liable to such infection, is interdicted for a certain definite 
period. The term is derived from the Italian quaranta* forty; it being generally- 
supposed, that if no infectious disease break out within 40 days, or 6 weeks, no danger 
need be apprehended from the free .admission of the individuals under quarantine. 
During this period, too, all the goods, clothes, &c. that might be supposed capable of 
retaining the infection, arc subjected to a process of purification. This last operation, 
which-is a most important part of the quarantine system, is performed either on board 
ship, or in establishments denominated lazarettos. —(Sec post .) 

Policy of Quarantine. — The regulations as to quarantine are entirely precautionary ; 
they have their origin in the belief that various diseases, but especially the plague, are 
contagious ; and supposing such to be the case, the propriety of subjecting those coming 
from an infected or suspected place to a probation is obvious. Indeed, no government 
could, until the lielief in question be proved to be ill founded, abstain from enforcing 
precautionary measures, without rendering itself liable to the charge of having culpably 
neglected one of its most important duties, — that of providing, by every means in its 
power, for the safety of its subjects. Latterly, however, it has been contended that the 
plague is never imported ; that it is always indigenous ; originating in some peculiar state 
of the atmosphere, or in something peculiar in the condition of the people; and that, 
consequently, quarantine regulations merely impose a heavy burden on commerce, with¬ 
out being of any real utility. But though there does not seem to be any reason for 
doubting that infectious diseases have originated in the way described, the fact that they 
have, in innumerable instances, been carried from one place to another, seems to be 
established beyond all question. Even if the evidence as to the importation of infectious 
diseases were less decisive than it is, or the opinions of medical men more divided, it 
would not warrant the repeal of the restraints on the intercourse with suspected ports. 
This is not a matter in which innovations should be rashly introduced ; wherever there 
is doubt, it is proper to incline to the side of security. In some cases, perhaps, quarantine 
regulations have been carried to a needless extent; but they have more frequently, we 
believe, been improperly relaxed. 

Institution of Quarantine. — The notion that the plague was imported from the East 
into Europe, seems to have prevailed in all ages. But It would appear that the Venetians 
were the first who endeavoured to guard against its introduction from abroad, by 
obliging ships and individuals from suspected places to perform quarantine. The regu¬ 
lations upon this subject were, it is most probable, issued for the first time in 1484. — 
(/ leckmann , Hist, of Invent, vol. ii. art. Quarantine .) They have since been gradually 
adopted in every other country. Their introduction into England was comparatively 
late. Various preventive regulations had been previously enacted ; but quarantine was 
not systematically enforced till after the alarm occasioned by the dreadful plague at 
Marseilles in 1720. The regulations then adopted were made conformably to the 
suggestions of the celebrated Dr. Mead, in his famous “ Discourse concerning Pestilen¬ 
tial Contagion.” 

Lazarettos or Pest-houses are establishments constructed to facilitate the performance 
of quarantine, and particularly the purification of goods. They have usually a port 
in which ships from a suspected place may anchor; and, when perfect, are provided 
with lodgings for the crews and passengers, where the sick may be separated from the 
healthy ; and with warehouses, where the goods may be deposited; all intercourse be¬ 
tween the lazaretto and the surrounding country being, of course, interdicted, except 
by permission of the authorities. The lazarettos at Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles are 
the most complete of any in Europe. The facilities they afford to navigation are very- 
great ; for, as ships from suspected places may discharge their cargoes in the lazaretto, 
they are not detained longer than they would be were there no quarantine regulations. 
The goods deposited in the lazaretto, being inspected by the proper officers, and purified# 
are then admitted into the market. 

Compared with these, the quarantine establishments in this country are exceedingly 
defective. There is not, even in the Thames, a lazaretto where a ship from a suspected 
place may discharge her cargo and tefit: so that she is detained, frequently at an enor¬ 
mous expense, during the whole period of quarantine ; while, if she have perishable 
goods on board, they may be very materially injured. It is singular that nothing should 
hitherto have been done to obviate such grievances. The complaints as to the oppres¬ 
siveness of quarantine regulations are almost wholly occasioned by the want of proper 
facilities for its performance. Were these afforded, the burdens it imposes would be 
rendered comparatively light; and we do not know that many more important services 
could be rendered to the commerce of the country, than by constructing a proper qua¬ 
rantine establishment on the Thames. 

Bills of Health. —»The period of quarantine varies, as respects ships coming from tho 
same place, according to the nature of their bills of health. These are documents, or 
certificates, signed by the consul otf other competent authority in the place which the 
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frtup'haa left, describing its state of health at the time of her clearing out. A chan bill 
imports that at the time of her sailing, no infectious disorder was known to exist. A 
inspected , or, as it is more commonly called, a touched bill, imports that rumours were 
afloat of an infectious disorder, but that it had not actually appeared. A foul bill, or 
the absence of clean bills , imports that the place was infected when the vessel sailed. — 
(See Hills op Health.) The duration of the quarantine is regulated by the nature 
of these instruments. They seem to have been first issued in the Mediterranean ports 
in 1665, and are obviously of great importance. 

Quarantine Regulations . —Hie existing quarantine regulations are embodied in the 
act 6 Geo. 4. c. 78., and the different orders in council issued under its authority. 
These orders specify what vessels are liable to perform quarantine; the places at which 
it is to be performed; and the various formalities and regulations to be complied with. 
The publication in-the Gazette of any order in council with respect to quarantine is 
deemed sufficient notice to all concerned ; and no excuse of ignorance is admitted for 
any infringement of the regulations. To obviate, as far as possible, any foundation 
for such pica, it is ordered that vessels clearing out for any port or place with respect tp 
Which there shall be mt the time any order in council subjecting vessels from it to 
quarantine, are to he furnished with an abstract of the quarantine regulations; and 
are to furnish themselves with quarantine signal flags and lanterns, and with materials 
and instruments for fumigating and'iinmersing goods. The following are the clauses 
in the act as to signals: — 

Every commander, master, or other person having the charge of any vessel liablo to quarantine, shall, 
at all times, when such vessel shall meet with any other vessel at sea, or shall bo within 2 leagues of the 
coast of the U. Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, hoist a signal to 
denote that his vessel is liablo to quarantine ; which signal shall in the day time, if the vessel shall 
have a clean bill of health, be a large yellow flag, ot (i breadths of bunting, at the main-topmast-head ; 
and if such vessel shall not have a clean bill of health, then a like yellow flag, with a circular mark or 
ball, entirely black, in the middle thereof, whose diameter shall be equal to 2 breadths of bunting ; and 
in the night time, the signal shall in both cases be a large signal lantern with a light therein (such as is 
used on board his Majesty’s shins of war), at the same mast-head: and such commander, master, or other 
person, shall keep such signals hoisted during such time as the said vessel shall continue within sight of 
such ot her vessel, or within 2 leagues of the said coast or islands, and while so in sight, or within rueh 
distance, until such vessel so liable to quarantine shall have arrived at the port where it is to perform 
quarantine, and until it shall have been legally discharged from the performance thereof; on fullute 
whereof, such commander, master, or other person shall forfeit MX)/. — $ 8. 

Every commander, master, or other person having the charge of any vessel onboard whereof the plague 
or other infectious disease highly dangerous to the health ol his Majesty’s subjects shall actually be, shall 
at all times, when such vessel shall meet with any other vessel at sea, or shall be within 2 leagues of the 
coast of the U. Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, hoist a signal* 
to denote that a vessel lias the plague or other infectious disease ; which signal shall be in the day timO 
a flag of yellow and black, borne quarterly, of 8 breadths of bunting, at the main-topmast-head ; and 
In the night time, the signal shall be 2 large signal lanterns, commonly used on board ships of war, one 
user the other, at the same mast-head: and such commander, master, or other person shall keep such 
signal hoisted during such time as the said vessel shall continue within sight of such other vessel, or within 
2 leagues of the coast or islands aforesaid, while so in sight, or within such distance, until such vessel 
shall have arrived at the port where it is to perform quarantine, and until it shall have been legally dis¬ 
charged from the performance thereof; on failure whereof, such commander, master, or other person 
shall forfeit 100/-^9. 

. If any commander, master, or other person, know ing that the same is not liable to the performance of 
quarantine, shall hoist such signal, by day or night, such commander or other person shall lorfcit . r )0/. 
— } 10 - 

But, instead of printing the act, and the various orders in council that have grown 
out of it, it will be sufficient to lay the following abstract of them before the reader. 
This abstract has been prepared by the Custom-house; and contains a distinct sum¬ 
mary of the various rules and regulations to be complied with. 

Abstract of Quarantine Regulations. 

It Is In the first place to be observed, that all persons are presumed to know and ore bound to take 
notice, not only of the quarantine regulations established by act of parliament (as they nre of any other 
public act), but likewise of every order in council made for the performance of quarantine, and published 
in the London Gazette ; and as it is easily in their power to inform themselves of 6uch regulations, and 
particular care is taken by this and other means to promulgate such of them as apply to their respective 
situations, previously to their being actually put under quarantine , when they wjll receive directions for 
their guidance from the quarantine officers, no plea of ignorance w ill be admitted as an excuse for any 
neglect, breach, or violation thereof; but, for the sake of example, and for the security of the public 
health, the pains, penalties, and punishments of tho law will be enforced with the utmost severity. 

Duty of Commanders and Musters of Vessels . 

’ Upon arrival offthe coast of the U. Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or 
Man, 

To deliver to the pilot who shall go on board, a written paper, containing a true account of the name of 
the place at which his ship loaded, and of all the places at which he touched on the homeward voyage. 
Neglecting or refusing to deliver such papers, or making any false representation or wilful omission 
therein, subjects him to a penalty of 100/. 

‘Upon entering or attempting to enter any port, and being spoke by arty quarantine officers, 

To give a true answer in writing or otherwise, and upon oath or not upon oath (according as he shall be 
'required), to the preliminary questions put to him by such quarantine officer, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether his vessel is or is not liable to quarantine. Neglecting or refusing to bring his 
vessel to as sbon as it can be done with safety, in obedience to the requisition of the quarantine 
officer, subjects him to n penalty of 100/, 

Refusing to answer such questions, or gi\ing any false answor thereto (If not upon oath), subjects him 
* to a penalty of 200/. . . 
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If upon oath, to the punishment for wilfttl and corrupt perjury. . 

If any infectious disease shall appear on board, the master Is to repair to inch place as his Majesty 
shall direct, and make known his case to the officer of customs, and he is to remain at that place until 
directions are given by the Lords of the Privy Council. He is not to permit any of the crew or passengers 
on board to go on shore, and he, his crew and passengers, are to obey such directions as are received 
from the Lords of the Privy Council. 

Not acting in conformity to the regulations herein directed, or acting in disobedience to such directions 
as shall be received from the privy council, he incurs the penalty of 100/. 

If informed by the pilot that his vessel has become liable to quarantine, by reason of any proclamation 
made subsequent to his departure, to hoist and keep hoisted a like signal, under the same penalty 
of] 00/. 

To give to the pilot coming on board a written paper containing a true account of the different article* 
composing his cargo. Neglecting or refusing to do so, or making a false representation or wilful omission, 
subjects him to a penalty of 60/. 

Masters of vcbsoIs liable to quarantine, and other persons on board them or having communication with 
them, are to repair to the appointed quarantine stations, and may be compelled to do so by force. 

The master of any vessel having disease on board, on meeting with any other vessel at sea, or within 
2 leagues of the coast of the U. Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or 
Man, is to hoist a signal to denote that his vessel has such disease on board, and is to keep such signal 
hoisted during such time as he shall continue within sight of such vessel, or within 2 leagues of the coast 
or islands aforesaid, while so in sight or within such distance, until the vessel shall arrive at the port 
where she is to perform quarantine, and until 6he shall be legally discharged from the performance 
thereof. Failing herein, the master incurs the penalty of 100/. 

If he shall refti.se or omit to disclose the circumstances of such infection prevailing either al any place 
at which he has been, or on board his vessel, in his answers to the preliminary questions put to him 
by the quarantine officer, or if he shall wilfully omit to hoist, and to keep hoisted, the proper quaran¬ 
tine signal to denote that his ship is liablfe to quarantine, he incurs the penalty of 300/. 

Upon attempting to enter any port, which Is not the port at which he ought to perform quarantine, he 
may be compelled to desist therefrom, in order that he may proceed to the proper quarantine ports, by 
guns being fired upon the ship, or any other kind of force being used that may be necessary for the 
attainment of that object. 

Quitting or knowingly suffering any seamen or passenger to quit his ship, by going on shore, or by going 
on board any other vessel or boat, before discharged from quarantine, or. 

Not repairing to the proper quarantine station within a convenient time after due notice given, incurs 
a penalty of ICO/. 

To repair in all cases to the proper quarantine port, as herein-after stated in the Appendix, according 
as he shall or shall not be furnished witli a clean bill of health, and according to the port or place to 
which he shall be bound, as herein stated. 

Hut if through ignorance, or by stress of weather, damage, loss, or accidents of the seas, he shall 
hare passed the proper quarantine port, he may (having a clean bill of health on board, and upon 
giving satisfactory proof thereof upon oath, and by the oath of the pilot, if any on board, and that 
4 the same was not wilfully or intentionally done or occasioned) be permitted to proceed to some other 
quarantine port, in the discretion of the quarantine officer, keeping the proper quarantine signal 
hoisted during the whole time. 

Upon his arrival at the proper quarantine port, to give true answers upon oath to all the quarantine 
questions, and to muke oath to the truth of his log-book, and the times at which the entries were therein 
made : faijing herein, he incurs the penalty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 

lie is also to repair to the particular station which shall be appointed by the quarantine officer for tho 
said ship or vessel 

To deliver up to the quarantine officer his bill of health, manifest, log-book, and journal. 

Wilfully refusing or negluiung so to do, subjects him to a penalty of 100/. 

If not bound to any port of the U. Kingdom, or the islands aforesaid, and attempting to enter any 
port thereof (except to wait for orders, or in consequence of stress of weather or accidents of the seas), 
he shall give satislactory proof thereof to the quarantine officer, and give true answers upon oath to the 
preliminary questions, and strictly conform to all such directions as lie shall receive from the quarantine 
officer, touching his continuance at such port, or departure from thence, or repairing to any other ; and 
also with respect to all other quarantine regulations; in default of which, ne may be compelled to 
proceed to sea by any means or by any kind of force that shall be necessary for that purpose. 

Having performed quarantine in any foredgn lasaret, the vessel is to be put under quarantine at some 
of the ports heroin-after appointed, until the master shall produce to the quarantine officer the proper 
documents in proof thereof; upon production whereof the said vessel shall not be obliged to perform, 
quarantine, but shall remain at such station until released by order in council. 

Unshipping, or moving in order to unship, any goods from on board any vessel liable to quarantine, 
subjects to a penalty of 600/. 

Clandestinely conveying, or secreting or concealing for the purpose of conveying, any letter, goods, or 
other articles, from any vessel actually performing quarantine, subjects to a penalty of 100/. 

Note. — Every commander or master of any vessel clearing out or about to sail for any port or place in 
the Mediterranean, or in the West Barbary on the Atlantic Ocean, or for any port or place respecting 
which there shall at the time be any order of his Majesty in council in force, subjecting vessels coming 
from thence to quarantine, is to receive from the principal officer of the customs at such port or place, this 
printed Abstract of the Quarantine Regulations, which such commander or master is to cause to be affixed 
on some convenient and conspicuous part of his said vessel, and to remain so affixed until his return with 
ids said vessel to some port or place in the U. Kingdom or the islands aforesaid. 

And every such commander and master is likewise to provide and take on board 1 at least of each of 
the proper quarantine signal flags and lanterns, and likewise materials and instruments for fumigation 
and Immersion, and to keep the same on board, to be used upon his return to the U. Kingdom or the 
Islands aforesaid. * 

Duty of Pilots. 

Pilots are strictly to observe the following directions : — 

To receive an account in writing from every commander .or master of any vessel cotqing from foreign 
parts, of the places at which his vessel loaded, and at which he touched on his said homeward .voyage. 

To give notice to such commander or master of any proclamation, or order in council, made after tho 
departure of such vessel from tho U. Kingdom or the islands aforesaid, and then in force, by which 
vessels coming iVom any place mentioned in such account shall be liable to quarantine. Neglecting or 
omitting to give such notice subjects them to a penalty of 100/. 

To give a like notice of any proclamation then in force, by which vessels having on board any of the 
articles mentioned in the master’s account shall be liable to quarantine. Neglecting or omitting to give 
such notice subjects them to a penalty of 100/. 

To remain on board in the same manner as any of the officers, crew, or passengers, and not to quit the 
said vessel before .or after the arrival, either by going on shore, or by going on board any other vessel or 
boat with intent to go on shore, until she is regularly discharged from quarantine ; and tney may be com¬ 
pelled by anv persons whatsoever, and by,any kind of necessary force, to return onboard the same. If 
they offeud herein, they incur a penalty of 300/. and 6 months’ imprisonment. 

4 A 2 
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Npt to Jbring any such vessel Into any port or place Other than the port or place appointed for the 
yeceptlon of vessels so liable to quarantine as stated in the Appendix, unless compelled by stress of wea¬ 
ther, adverse winds, or accidents of the seas, of which the pilot, as well as the commander or master of 
the vessel, is to give satisfactory proof upon oath. If they offend herein, they Incur a penalty of 200/. 

. To bring the snip to, as soon as it can be done with safety, in obedience to the requisition or the quaran¬ 
tine officer. Failing herein subjects them to a penalty of 100/. 


Duty ojother Persons. 

When any infectious disease actually appears on board any vessel, all persons on board are to obey the 
direction of the privy council, under a penalty of 100/. 

Not to quit such vessel, either by going on shore, or by going on board any other vessel or boat with 
Intent to go on shore, until regularly discharged from quarantine ; and if they quit the ship, they may bo 
Compelled by any persons whatsoever, and by any kind of necessary force, to return on board tne same \ 
and are also liable to a penalty of 800 1. and 6 months’ imprisonment. 

Whether liable to quarantine, or actually performing quarantine, or having had any Intercourse or 
communication with ahy such persons so liable to or under quarantine, all persons are to obey all such 
orders as they shall receive from the quarantine officer, and to repair to the lazaret, vessel, or place 
appointed for the performance of quarantine. Wilfully refusing or neglecting to repair forthwith, when 
required so to do by such officers, or escaping from or out of such lazaret, vessel, or place may be com¬ 
pelled to repair or return thereto by any kind of necessary force, and are subject to a penalty 01200 /. 

Landing or unshipping, or moving in order to the landing or unshipping, of any goods, packets, packages, 
baggage, wearing apparel, books, letters, or any other articles whatever, from vessels liable to quarantine, 
are liable to a penalty of 500/. 

Clandeslinely conveying, or secreting or concealing for the purpose of conveying, any goods, letters, or 
other articles as aforesaid, from any vessel actually performing quarantine, or from the lazaret or other 
place where such goods or other articles shall be performing quarantine, are liable to a penalty of 100/. 

Having quitted or come onshore from any vessel liable to or under quarantine, or having escaped from 
any lazaret or other place appointed in that behalf, may be seized and apprehended by any constable or 
other peace officer, or by any other person whatever, and carried before a justice of the peace, who may 
grant his warrant for conveying such person to the vessel, lazaret, or other place from which he shall have 
escaped, or for confining him in any place of safe custody (not being a public gaol) until directions can be 
obtained from the privy council. 

Knowingly and wilfully forging or counterfeiting, interlining, erasing, or altering, or procuring to bo 
forged, Ac., any certificate directed by any order in council touching quarantine, or publishing the same 
as true, or uttering any such certificate with intent to obtain the effect of a true certificate, knowing 
its contents to be false, are guilty of felony. 


What Vessels are liable to Quarantine. 

All vessels (as well ships of war as all others) with or without clean bills of health, coming — 

From or having touched at any place in the Mediterranean, or the West .Barbary on the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

From any other place from which his Majesty shall from time to time adjudge It probable (and shall 
so declare by proclamation or order in rouncil) that the plague, or any other infectious disease 
or distemper highly dangerous to the health of his Majesty’s subjects, may be brought. 

Note _They are considered as liable to quarantine from the time of their leaving any of the said 

places. 

All vessels having communication with any of the before-mentioned ships or vessels, or receiving — 

Any person whatever from or out of such vessel, whether such person shall have come from nny of the 
said places, or shall have gone on board of such vessel, cither in the course of her voyage, of upon 
her arrival off the coast oi the U. Kingdom, &c. — Or, 

Any goods, wares, or merchandise, .packets, packages, baggage, wearing apparel, goods, letters, or any 
other articles whatever, from or out of such ship or vessel. 

Note. — They are liable to quarantine from the time of their receiving any such persons or goods. 

All vessels coming from any port or place in Europe without the Straits of Gibraltar, or ou the 
continent of America, and having on board — 

Any of the articles enumerated (a list of which articles see in the Appendix) ; 

And not producing a declaration upon oath, made by the owner, proprietor, shipper, or consignee, stating 
either that such articles are not the growth, produce, or manufacture of Turkey, or of any place 
in Africa within the Straits of Gibraltar, or in the West Barbary on the Atlantic Ocean, or stating 
of what place they are the growth, produce, or manufacture. 

All vessels and boats receiving — 

Any of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or other articles enumerated. 


Signals. 

For vessels with the plague or other highly infectious disease actually on board — 

In the day time — A flag of yellow and black, borne quarterly, of 8 breadths of bunting, at the main 
topmast-head. 

In the night time—Two large signal lanterns, with a light therein, such as Ore commonly U6ed on board 
his Majesty's ships of war, one over the other, at the same mast-head. 

For vessels with clean bills of health — 

In the day time — A large yellow flag, of 6 breadths of bunting, at the mAfn-topmnst-hend. 

In the night time—A large signal latlthrn, With a light therein, such as is commonly used on board 
his Majesty’s ships of war, at the same mast-head. 

For vessels without clean bills of health — 

In the day time — A large yellow flag, with a circular mark or ball, entirely black, In the middle thereof, 
whose diameter shall be equal to 2 breadths of bunting, at the maln-topmast-head. 

In the night time —Same as for vessels with dean bills of health. 

'Note —Every commander or master of a vessel about to sail for the Mediterranean, or for any place 
respecting which an order in council shall be In force, subjecting vessels coming from thence to quaran¬ 
tine, to be provided with the quarantine signals above mentioned, and to keep the tame on board, to be 
used on his return to the U. Kingdom. 

Any commander or master hoisting either of the said quarantine signals, by day or night, knowing 
that his vessel is not liable to quarantine, incurs a penalty of 50/. 


Appendix. — A List qf Articles enumerated considered as most liable to Infection . 


Apparel of all kind* 

A rtiticial flowers 

Bast or any articles made thereof 

Beads, bracelets, or necklaces In strings 

Beds and bed ticks 

Books 

Brooms of all kind* 

Brushes of all sort* 

Burilcti 

Camlet* 


Canvass 
Carmenia wood 
Carpets 

Cordage not tarred 
Cotton wool 
Cotton yarn 
Cotton thread 

All articles wholly made of or mixed 
with cotton, silk, wool, thread, or yam 
Down 


Feather* 

Flax 

Furriers' waste 
Oo&tft’ hair 

Gold or stiver on thread, cotton, hair, 
wool, or silk, or any other substance 
herein -before mentioned 
Grogram 

Hats, caps, or bonnets of straw, chip, 
cane, or any other material 



Hemp 

Hooft 

Horn and horn tip* 

Hair of ail sort* 

Leather 

Linen 

f.ute string*, bathings or harp strings 

Maps 

M .it tresses 

Matv and malting 

Mohair yarn 

Nets new or old 

I'aper 
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Packthread 

Parchment 

Pelts 

Platting of bast, chip, cane, straw, 
horse hair 
ills 


Quills 

Rags 


Sails ar.d sail cloths 

Silk, viz. — crapes, and tiffanies, husks 
and knutis, raw silk, thrown and or* 
ganzlne silk, waste silk, wrought silk 
Skins, hides, and furs, and parts or pieces 
of skins, hides, and fun, whether un- 
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dressed, or in part or wholly tinned, 
tawed, or dressed 

Sponges , , . 

Straw, or any article made or mixed 
with straw 

Stockings of all sorts 

Thread, tow, vellum, whisks, wool whe* 
ther raw or anywise wrought 

Vam of all sorts 

And all other goods whatsoever. If they 
shall have arrived In or with packages 
consisting wholly or in part of any of 
the said articles. 


Quarantine Ports._ For Vessels liable to Quarantine not comma from any Place actually infected, 

nor hating any Infection actually on Board. 


Without clean B ills qf Health. 

AH vessels, ships of war, See. as hereln-after specified, to 
perforin quarantine at Stand gate Creek or MilJUrd Hiwen. 

Ships ot war, transports, or other ships in the actual service 
of government, under the command of a commissioned officer 
In the service of his Majesty’s navy, whithersoever hound, to 
perform quarantine at the MotherLank, near Portsmouth, at a 
place marked out hy yellow buoys. 

With clean Bill* qf Health. 

All ships and vessels bound to the following places, to per¬ 
form quarantine at Standgute Creek : — 

London. Rochester, Fuvershani, or any creeks or places be¬ 
longing to or within any or either ot the above ports. 

All ships and vessels hound to the f blowing places, to per¬ 
form quarantine- at H’hitelnioth Unci, between Halt and 
Crimtliu: — 

' ’ - ‘ Wi beach 


(1 hmhy 
Hall 

Hi idlington 

8< arhnrough 

Whitby 

Stockton* 

Sunderland 

Newcastle 

Berwick 


M aldon 
Colchester 
Harwich 
Ipswich 
Wood bridge 
A Idborough 
Southwnld 
Yarmouth 
Blackuey and Clay 
Wells 
Lynn 

And any creeks or places Ivelonglng to or within any or either 
of the above jiorts. 

A11 ships and vessels bound to the following places, to i>er- 
fonii quarantine at Bamboro’ Pool near Liverpool, or ililjbrd 
Haven: — 

Carlisle I Liverpool 

Whifeharen I Chester 

Lancaster Beaumaris 

Preston I Isle of 1U an 

And any creeks or places belonging to or within any or either 
of the above ports. 

All ships and vessels bound to the following places, to per¬ 
form quarantine at tlte Motherhank. near Portsmouth : — 
H.mdwlch I Arundel 

IVal I Chichester 

Dover I Portsmouth 

live | Southampton 

Ncwhaveit Cowes 

Shoreham I 

And any creeks or places lielonglng to or within any or either 
oftlie above ports. 

A II ships and vessels tiound to the following places, to )vcr- 
fnrm quarantine at St. Just's Pont, within the mouth of the 
harliour of Falmouth ; — 


J.w 


Kxeter 

Dartmouth 
Plymouth 
I .one 

And any creeks 01 


Pen/ance 
Stilly 

r place* lielonglng to or within any or either 
of the above ports. 

All ships and vessels Itound to the following places, to per¬ 
form quarantine at King Road and Portshute PiU: — 
Bridgewater I Chepstow 

Minehead I CarullF 

Bristol Swansea 

Gloucester I 

And any creeks or places belonging to or within any or either 
of the aliove ports. 

All ships and vessels liouiul to the following places, to per¬ 
form quarantine at Milford Haven : — 

- 1 Llanelly 


Pud-low 
Bicleford 
11 irnstaple 
1 Ifracoinlio 


Pembroke 

Milford 

Cnrdigan 

Abery&twlth 


Or any creeks or places belonging to or within any or either of 
the above (Mirts. 

Airships and vessel* Itound to the following places, to iterform 
quarantine at the MotherUink, near Portsmouth, or St. Jut ft 
Pool, within the mouth of the harbour of Puhnontlt: — 

Jersey I Sark 

Guernsey I Alderney 

Or either of them, or any part of them, or either of them. 
All ships and vessels lvound to the following places, to per¬ 
form quarantine at Inrcrkeithtng Bay .* — 

- "— * Anstruther 

Preston pans 
Dundee 


port* of 

Burrowstonese 
Alloa 
Dunbar 

Or any member, creek, or other place tielonging to or within 
any or either of tlte above |>orti. 


Perth 
Montrose 
Aberdeen 


All ships and vessels hound to the following places, to per¬ 
form quarantine at Holy Loch, In the Frith q/‘ Clyde ; — 

'*” - - * >f‘Scot- I Hothsay 

~ William 


The western coast of Scot¬ 
land, comprehending the 
ports of Glasgow 
Greenock 
Jrvlno 

Campbell Town 
Ob m 


Fort V 
Ayr 
Port Patrick 
Stranraer 
Wigtown 


Or any member, creek, or other place belonging to or within 
any or either of the above ports. 

All ships and vessels bound to the following places, to per¬ 
form quarantine at Inverkcithiug Baa : — 

The northern ports of Scot- I Orkney 
land, comprehending the I Caithnes* 
jM.rts of Inverness Stornaway 

Zetland | 

Of any member, creek, or other pi ace tielonging to or within 
any or either of the above ports. 

AM ships and vessels hound to the following place*, to |>er- 
form quarantine at Holy Loch, In the Frith qf Chute: — 

'The south-west ports of Scotland, comprehending the ports 
of Dumfries and Kircudbright, or any member, creek, or other 
place belonging to or within any or either of the above ports. 

Preliminary Question*. 

1. What is the name of the vessel, and the name of the com¬ 
mander or master ? 

2. Are you the commander or master ? Where does she be¬ 
long? 

3. From whence do you come ? 

4. To what place arc you bound ? 

5. At what ports have you touched since you left the port of 
your lading on your homeward voyage ? 

6. What vessels have you had Intercourse or communication 
with on your passage, and from whence did they come? 

7- Did the plague or any other infectious disease or distemper 
prevail in any degree at the place from whence you sailed 
on your homeward voyage or at any of the places at 
which you have touched? If at any, say at which, and 
when. Are any persons on hoArd your ship suffering 
under any infectious disease ? or have any ]>erson* died or 
been ill of a disease of that nature on the homeward pas¬ 
sage ? and if any, what number? And if any have died 
or been ill of such disease, were their bedding and clothes 
destroyed. * 

[If the vessel shall have sailed from any port In Europe 
without the Straits, or on the continent of America.] 

8. Have vou on lioardanv goods enumerated in this list 
[Handing up a list of articles enumerated^ 

If you have, s|w>cify the same, and whether they are of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of Turkey, or oftmy place In 
Africa within the Straits of Gibraltar, or in the Wed Bar- 
bnry on the A Mantle Ocean, or of what other place ? Have you 
any declaration to prove of what place they are the growth, 
produce, or manufacture ? 

[if the vessel comes from the Mediterranean, or from any 
other place respecting which there Is any order In council 
in force concerning quarantine.] 

0. Have you any, and what bill of health ? 

10. What numlier of officers, mariners, and passengers have 
you on board ? 

[And in cases of vessels coming from or having touched at 
any port or place on the continent of America, or the islands 
adjacent thereto, or coming from or having touched at any 
ports in the West Indies, the following questions axe to be 
put, In addition to the aforesaid questions :] 

11. In the course of your voyage have any )>ersons on board 
suffered from * : cknes* of any kind ? What was the na¬ 
ture of such sickness ? and when did it prevail? How 
many | versons were affected by it ? and have any of them 
dietl in tlte course of the voyage ? 

12. llow long after sailing from jour portof lading, or having 
touched at any port on the continent of America or the 
islands adjacent thereto, or any of the ports in the West 
Indies, was the first appearance of disease observed a 

13. How had the persons attacked been employed before they 
came on Iwiam ? 

14. Hiul they been employed In loading or unloading the vessel 
before they left the port ? 

15. Had the place which they inhabited, before they sailed, the 
reputation of being healthy ? or was it subject particularly 
to the fever incident to the country ? 

16. Had the fever been frequent in the place before the vessel 
sailed ? 

17. Did the |versons who were 111 on Ivoard your vessel fall sick 
nearly about the same time, or within a few days of each 
other ? Or, did tlte disorder spread successively from 
one to anotiver, mid Increase considerably ? Or, did It 
abate gradually, and cease to multiply as the distance 
from the ports you sailed from or touched at as aforesaid 
increased ? 

18. What was (be CTeafest numlver of persons HI at the most 
sickly [veriod of your voyage * 

ID. What was the whole number of persons on board your 
vessel when you sailed ? 

20. What is the whole number of [versons now 111 on board your 
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SI Can you state what wore the symptoms of illness with whieh 
your crew were first attacked ; and what was the daiiy suc¬ 
cession and change in them till their death ? 

22 Whether any and what medicine^ have been used ? and 
what methods have been adopted to prevent ita spreading 
among the crew ? .... 

23. Whether attention has been paid to cleanliness and ven¬ 
tilation on board }Our vessel? 

24. When did you sail from the port or place from whence you 
took on board vour outward cargo ? and at what place did 
you touch before you arrived at the port or place where 
you took in your present cargo ? 

25. Did y«u carry any bill of health with you to the iiort or 

i ilace where you took in the cargo you have now on hoard ? 
•'rum what place? Were the said bitls of health clean 
unclean, or suspected ? 


m Quarantine Questioner 

1. What is the name of the vessel, and die name of her com¬ 
mander or master ? 

2. Are you the commander or master ? 

3. To what port or plat e does she belong ? 

4. When did you sad from the port or place from whence you 
took on lioaril your outward cargo ? and at what places did 
you toucli before you arrived at tlieport or place w here you 
took in your present cargo ? 

5. Did you carry any hill or bills of health with you to the 
port or place where you took in the cargo you have now on 
lioard ? From what places ? Were the said bills of health 
clean, unclean, or suspected? 

6. From what port or place docs she now come? W'hen did 
you sail from such port or place ? and at what place or 

V laces have you touched in the course of the voyage ? 

lave you any bill or bills of health on board ? From what 
place or places? Are the same clean, unclean, or sus- 

a iected ? Produce them. 

f the vessel shall have sailed from any port or place in 
Europe w ithout the Straits, or on the continent of Ame¬ 
rica.] 

8. Of what articles does your cargo consist? Have you on 
board any goods enumerated in this list ? 

[Handing up a list of articles enumerated,] 

If you have, specify the same, and whether they are of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of Turkey, or of any place 
m Africa, within the Straits of Gibraltar, or in the West 
JHnrbury on the Atlantic Ocean, or of what other place. 
Hate you any declaration to prove of what place they aie 
the growth, produce, or manufacture ? 

9. At what place or places was the cargo or any part thereof 
taken on hoaid ? On what day did vou arrive at the place 
, or plates where you took in the whole, or any and what 
part ot the cargo? And on what day did you sail from 
such place or places 3 And what part of your cargo was taken 
in at each place, and when ? 

10. Did the plague or any other Infectious disease or distemper 
prevail in any degree at the places from whence you sailed, 
or .‘it any of the places at which your cargo was taken on 
board, or at which you touched ? If at any, say at which, 
and when. 

II. Did you hear of any report, or are you aware of any sus¬ 
picion having existed, at the time of your sailing, that the 
plague or any other infectious disease prevailed at the 
place from whence you sailed, or at any other place in the 
Mediterranean (or in America or the West Indies, as the 
case may lie) ? 

12. What number of officers, mariners, passengers, or other 
persons have you on lioard ? Descrila; the number of each. 

13. At wliat jmrt did you take on lioard your passengers ? 

14. ,We#they residents at that place, or had they been em¬ 
barked as passengers on board any other vessel from any 
other places ? and from what place-, and at what time? 

1&. Do the said officers, mariners, passengers, and other 
persons consist of the same individuals as were on board 
at the port from which you sailed upon your homeward 
voyage? if any other persons have been taken on Ixmrd, 
or if any of your officers, crew, or passengers have quitted 
your vessel since you sailed from such port, or before your 
arrival at tills place, or If any other alterations in that re¬ 
spect have taken place, specify the wntc, the causes und 
the time or times of such alterations. 


16. What number of persons (if any) have died on bonrd during 
the voyage outwards and homewards, or at any port at 
which you have touched ? When, and in what pan of the 
voyage dkl sucii person or persons die ? Of what disease or 
distem|*er ? 

17. Have any of your officers, mariners, or other persona of 
your crew, who sailed with you on your outward voyage, 
died or left the vessel ? 

18. in the course of your voyage outwards or homewards, or 
at any port at which you have touched, have any person# 
on hoard suffered from sickness of any kind ? What was 
the nature of such sickness? When did it,prevail ? Mow 
many persons were affected by it ? Are there any con¬ 
valescent# on Imard ? Or, are ail persons on board at 
present in good health ? 

19. Were any ot thove who died, or who have been sick in the 
course of the voy age, or any port at which you have touched, 
affected, or sus|iected to nave beeu affected, by any in¬ 
fectious disease or distemnur ? Were the bedding and 
clothes of such diseased antt sick persons destroyed ? if so, 
when and in what manner were any of the persons 1m- 
metiiately employed about the sick afterwards taken ill ? It 

' so, of what disease ? and in how many days after having 
been so employed ? 

20. Atwh.it precise time did such deaths happen ? In how 
many days after liemg indisposed did the sick die ? What 
v ere the mo.t obvious appearances of the disease ? 

21. Have you spoken to or otherwise had any communication 
with any vessels at sea, during the voyage? What were 
the names of such vessels ? and to what country, pott, or 
place did they belong < From wlmt ports or places were 
they coming, oral what ports or places had they touched on 
their voyage ? and to what country, ports, or places were 
they bounci ? What was the nature of (lie communication 
held ? What do you know respecting the state of health 
on board such vessels 3 

22. Have there lieen any letters, parcels, or other articles de¬ 
livered out of or received into your vessel, from any vessel 
or boat met with on the voyage, or before or since your 
arrival at this place ? And what were such letters, parcels, 
or articles? And where were the same delivered or re¬ 
ceived ? ai\il Into or out of'what vessel or boat ? 

23- Have you any packages or parcels w hich you have taken 
charge of? It no, what are their contents? and when 
and -a here did you take them on hoard ? 

21. What pilots or oilier persons from die shores of the U. 
Kingdom, or from ihe islands of Meillv, Guernsey, Jersey, 
Aldermy, Sark, or Man, have been or are now on bo.ml 
yohr vessel, or have had any communication whatever 
with the ship's company, or any of the pavseugeis, during 
the voyage homew.uds, or before or since >our arrival at 
this place? If any such pilots or other persons have tome 
on lioard, and have afterwards quitted your vessel, spciily 
the names of such persons, and the lime, manner, and cir¬ 
cumstances of their so quitting your vessel. 

23. Did you leave any Hnt sh vessels at any of the ports sou 
sailed from ? If you did, mention their names and the 
names of their commanders. 

2G. Were* such vessels loading? were they near their de¬ 
parture? and whither were they bound ? 

27. Did you meet with any Hrdish vessels at any of the places 
you touched at ? If you did, say when, where, and wliat 
were the names and destinations of such vessels ; and to 
wliat ports or places did they belong ? 

28. IJo you know whether any foreign vessels loading at the 
|K»rt from which you sailed, were bound beyond ila* Straits 
of Gibraltar? And if so, what were they? and whither 
were they bound ? 

29. Do you know whether any person whatever employed in 
loading your vessel, or in bringing any articles Into it, or 
having any communication on board thereof, wds taken 
ill during such employment or communication ? or whe¬ 
ther, by the absence of such person or persons m the course 
of such employment, any suspicion was entertained of thtir 
having been 111 ? If so, of what disease J 

50. Do you know whether or not your cargo, or any part there¬ 
of, had been long in warehouse before iU being taken on 
board? If you do, say how long. Have you any know I, dge 
of its being packed or handled on shore, or cornered front 
shore, or stowed on hoard, by persons affected with the 
plague or any other infectious dise.ise or distemper ? 


QUASSTA (Ge r. Quassienholz ; Fr. Bois de quassie ; Sp. Leno de quassia}* a beau¬ 
tiful tall tree ( Quassia amara ), growing in North and South America, and the West 
Indies, The wood is of a pale yellow colour, and inodorous. Taste intensely bitter. 

It is pretty extensively employed in the materia medica ; and it is said by Dr. Cullen that*" it will dr> 
all that any pure and simple bitter can do.”—( Hecs 1 Cyclopcedia , art. Quasbia.) It lias been alleged 
that it is sometimes used by the brewers of pale and other ales, instead of or along with hops ; but the 
use of it for tills purpose is prohibited under severe penalties_(See Ale and Beer; p. 8.) When im¬ 

ported it is in billets, which, previously to their being infused, are reduced to chips, or rasped by the 
druggists. Its price in bond varies from 20*. to 30*. a cwt. A prohibitory duty of 8 1. 17*. Gd. a cwt. was 
Imposed on quassia down to 1842, when it was reduced by Sir Robert Peel to 10*. 6d. (10*.+ ft per cem.) ; 
ami it has been farther reduced in 1853 to i*. a cwt. In 1852 the imports and exports of the article 
amounted respectively to 675 and 516 cwt. 

QUEBEC, the capital of Canada, and of the British possessions in North America, 
on the north-west bank of the river St. Lawrence, about 340 miles from its mouth, in 
lat. 46° 48' 49" N,, Ion. 71° lO' 45" W. Population, in 1850, 40,233. 

Quebec is situated on a ridge, or promontory, formed by the St. Lawrence on the 
S. and W., and the river St. Charles on the E, The extremity of this headland, 
called Cape Diamond, is about 345 feet above the level of the water, and on it the 
citadel is built. The town extends from the citadel, principally in a north-east 
direction, down to the water; and is, from the difference of elevation, divided into the 
upper and lower towns. The fortifications, which are very strong, extend across the 
peninsula; the circuit within them being about 2 J miles. From their situation many of 
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the streets are uneven i they are also, for the most part, narrow ; but they arc either well 
paved or Macadamised. The greater number of the houses are built of stone, with 
shingle roofs. Some of the public buildings are elegant, and well adapted for their pur¬ 
poses. The harbour, or basin, lies between the town and the island of Orleans. It is 
safe and commodious: the water is about 28 fathoms deep, with a tide rising from 17 
to 18 feet; and at springs from 53 to 25 ditto. Quebec was founded by the French.in 
1608. In 1629, it was taken by the English ; but was restored in 1632. It was again 
taken by the English under General Wolfe, who fell in the engagement, in 1759; and 
was finally ceded to us by the treaty .of Paris in 1763. 

The rapid increase of population in, and of emigration to, Upper Canada has occa¬ 
sioned a proportional increase of intercourse between Quebec and Montreal, and the 
Canadian ports on Lakes Ontario, Erie, &c. The first steam-boat that plied on the 
St. Lawrence was launched in 1812; but there arc now a great many steamers, 
some of them of large burden, employed in the conveyance of goods and passengers 
between Quebec and Montreal; and in the trade between Quebec and Halifax in Nova 
Scotia. And by means of the Rideau and Welland canals, an uninterrupted line of 
steam communication is formed between the Atlantic and Amhejrsthurgh, one of the 
remote settlements of Upper Canada, a distance of more than 1,500 miles; which is 
now extended through lake Huron to the western extremity of lake Superior, about 
700 miles beyond Amherstburgh ; giving to Quebec a command of internal navigation 
inferior only to that of New Orleans. The navigation at Quebec closes at the end of 
November or beginning of December, and opens in April. Below Quebec the river is 
seldom frozen over; but the masses of floating ice, kept in constant agitation by the 
flux and reflux of the tide, render navigation impracticable. The waters of the St. 
Lawrence are very pure ; and in point of depth and magnitude it is one of the noblest 
rivers in the world. — (Bouchette's British Dominions in America , vol. i. p. 272.) 
Quebec is a free warehousing port. 

The trade of Quebec is very extensive. It engrosses, with Montreal, almost the 
entire trade of the province with the mother country, the W. Indies, &c. Great numbers 
of emigrants leave this country for Canada; but the larger number subsequently re- 
cmigrate to the U. States. It has a regular intercourse, by means of steamers, with 
Montreal, and other ports higher up the St. Lawrence, and with Halifax, and other ports 
on the Atlantic. Still, however, it must not be forgotten that in so far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned, the trade with Canada and Quebec is, in some degree, forced 
and factitious, and has not been a source of profit, hut the reverse. In former years it 
was, in fact, mainly a consequence of the discriminating duties laid in our ports on tim¬ 
ber from the N. of Europe; and hut for this preposterous arrangement, the trade between 
Great Britain and Quebec would have been extremely .unimportant. Now, however, 
some branches of the trade appear to have acquired a solid footing; and notwithstanding 
the reduction of the discriminating duties in favour of Baltic timber, the ingports 
from Canada and other parts of British America of red-pine, and of pine and spruce 
planks, especially the latter, have of late very largely increased. Excepting timber, furs 
and ashes are the most important articles sent from Canada. A considerable part of 
the corn and flour exported from Quebec is the growth of the U. States. The principal 
articles of import into Canada consist of corn, cottons, woollens, silk, ahd other manu¬ 
factured goods; glass ware, spirits and wines, iron and hardware, sugar and tea, &c. 
The total value of the imports into Canada (of which, however, by far the largest 
portion goes to Montreal) in 1848 amounted to 2,107,164/. currency (24*. 4 d. cur. 
= 20s. ster.). Declared value of British produce and manufactures exported to Ca¬ 
nada in 1851, 2,451,534/. 

It is material, however, to bear in mind, that little more than half the imports are 
paid for by the exports; they are, in fact, principally paid for by the Treasury at 
home, and are to he regarded as the means sent out by England to pay the troops and 
meet the other heavy expenses she has to incur in the preservation of this unprofitable 
colony. 


Account of the Number of Vessels and their Tonnage, which arrived at the Port of Quebec, including 
those bound for Montreal, from Sea, and the Number of Passengers that camo by them, from 181ft to 
1850, inclusive. 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Tons, 

I assengers. 

1818 

1,448 

573,104 

32,753 

1847 

1,175 

471,545 

97,58* 

1848 

1,011 

426,!tfi8 

28,5*61 

1\49 

1,064 

431,053 

38,40-4 

I860 

1,479 

434,291 

32,2')* , 


Qf the vessels that arrived at Quebec in 1850, UG were foreign, viz., 45 Norwegian, 24 American (U. S,), 
19 Prussian, 3 Russian, 2 Portuguese, 1 Hanoverian, l Swedish, and 1 Hutch. 

■ During the year, 1,054 vessels cleared at the poTt of Quebec; they were almost exclusively employed 
in the export of timber, and were nearly all of large tonnage. 
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Account of the Cargoes of Timber, Deals, Ac., imported into the U. Kingdom from British America 
and the Baltic, during each of the Twelve Years ending 1st February, 1861. 


Years ending 

1st February. 

British America. 

Baltic. 

•' Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1840 

339 

170,591 

58 

17,415 

1841 

230 

133,100 

48 

14,100 

1842 

318 

174,918 

40 

11,923 

1843 

165 

91,179 

32 

11,239 

1844 

311 

151,518 

61 

17,253 

1845 

369 

189,414 • 

51 

14,14 4 

1846 

463 

239,854 

113 

33,792 

|S4f 

461 

245,799 

137 

83,762 

1848 

314 

172.427 

84 

26,564 

1849 

3(6 

190,186 

81 

26.163 

18*0 

395 

; 225,783 

67 

14,141 

1851 

360 

209.731 

43 

11,768 


Value of Exports from Quebec and Montreal. 


Yeors. 

Quebec. 

Montreal. 

Total Currency. 


£ 


d. 

£ 

f. 

d. 

£ 

1 . 

d. 

1841 

1,727,726 

15 

1 

700,070 

2 

9 

2,427,796 

17 

10 

1812 

991,4.89 

8 

0 

728,729 

14 

9 

1,720,219 

3 

6 

1813 

1,367,651 

17 

5 

388,199 

1 

0 

1,765.850 

18 

5 

1844 

1,186,848 

17 

9 

754,231 

2 

8 

2,241,080 

0 

5 

1815 

2,056,851 

1 

1 

720,797 

7 

8 

2,777,648 

8 

9 

1846 

1,866,156 

18 

5 

658,338 

6 

8 

2,524,795 

5 

1 

1847 

1,831,399 

13 

0 

818,982 

18 

1(1 

2,680,382 

11 

10 

1848 

1,357,326 

6 

l 

391,841 

5 

0 

1,749,167 

11 

1 


' Value of Imports at Quebec and Montreal. 


Years. 

Quebec. 


Montreal. 

Total Currency. 


£ 


d. 

£ ' 


d. 

£ 

t. d. 

1811 

217,916 

14 

3 

2,068,135 

17 

10 

2,286,052 

12 1 

1812 

216,669 

13 

11 

2,021,106 

12 

1 

' 2,237,776 

6 0 

1843 

402,227 

5 

0 

1,289,571 

1 

5 

1,691,798 

6 6 

1844 

655,868 

15 

8 

2,4 75,084 

5 

8 

3,130,953 

1 4 

1815 

712,398 

10 

10 

2,620,252 

3 

2 

3,332,650 

14 0 

1816 

750,982 

11 

5 

2,303,908 

12 

11 

3,054,891 

4 4 

1847 

796,917 

9 

2 

2,063,440 

11 

11 

2,860,357 

1 1 

1818 

625,845 

2 

11 

1,481,418 

17 

9 

2.107,264 

0 8 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles imported Into the United Kingdom from the British 
North American Colonies in 1848. 


Quantities Imported. 


Ashes, pearl and pot 
Beef, sal tod 

Wheat of B. possession* 

Wheat-flour of B. possessions 
Fish, of British taking 
Oil, train and spermaceti, of 1 
Fork, salted 

Skins and furs, undressed, viz. 

Bear 
Bearer 

Fox - 

Lynx 
Marten 
Mink 
M u squash 
Ott«f 
Seal 
Wolf 

Timlter, not sawn or spilt, of B. possessions 
Deal, battens, or other Umber, sawn or split, of B. possessions 


88,862 
3,*29 
27,120 
6*1,475 
94,001 
11,237 
2,333 

6,203 

41,004 

26,738 

47,168 

122,225 

42,998 

243,089 

10,633 

630,997 

8,023 

695,235 

496,081 

30,340 


Statement showing the Coins chiefly in use in the British North American Colonies, with tlielr Values 
in the respective Colonies, in Halifax Currency (Fractious omitted). 


Eastern 
(Lower) 


Western 

(Upper) 

Canada. 



Prince Edward’s lsland.| 

land. 

Island 

Currency. 

Halifax 

Currency. 

£ i. d. 

£ 9. d. 

£ t. d. 

~ * 

1 10 0 

12 2 

. 

3 8 6 

2 io a 

3 16 6 



0 5 6 

0 7 6 

0 5 6 

0 l 2 

0 16 

Oil 

0 5 0 

0 6 3 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 6 3 

0 6 0 


0 6 3 

0 6 0 


Gold. 

British sovereign - * 

British guinea ... 

American eagle, coined before July 1. 

Ditto, coined since ... 
Spanish milled doubloons - » 

SiLTBJt. 

British crown (half-crown in pro¬ 
portion) .... 
Shilling (sixpence In proportion) • 
French crown ... 

French half-crown - 

American dollar . . - 

Spanish milled dollar 
South American dollar 
Mexican dollar (coined in 1831,1832! 

or 1833) .... 

PUtareen - - . 

French five-franc piece 


2 10 0 
2 10 0 
S 14 6 


2 13 4 
2 10 0 

3 14 6 


0 6 0 
0 1 3 

0 6 6 


Paper Currency. — There is no established government bank In the province; but there are several 
privato chartered banks, of which the Quebec Bank is the principal. We subjoin a statement of the/ 













QUERCITRON BARK. — QUILLS. 

OfflolM Returns of the Four undermentioned Canada Hanks, 
f r the fi Months from the 1st September, 1819, to the 28th 
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Banks. 

' 

At. 

Amount of 
Notes in 
cire. 

51 j 

m 

Ib&: 

fi 

Av. Debt 
due to 
Public. 

Av. 

Amount of 
Specie. 

Montreal 
Commercial 
City - 
Quebec 

Total 

£ 

429.711 

186,050 

83,683 

48,894 

748,338 

2«1?222 

91,568 

27,829 

40,653 

£ 

94,773 

31,809 

6,722 

19,625 

£ 

745,706 
309,127 
118,234 
109,173 

* 

159,982! 
52,753 
23,883 
23,171[ 

381,273 152.929 1 1,982,540 1 

259,789' 


The prices of shares, In March, I860, were as follows, via. 

— Montreal Bank, 3 tier cent. prcm.; Commercial Bank, 3 
per cent. dt*.; City llank, 30 per cent. tlis. ; Bank of British 
North America, 17 per cent. dis. 

Account « kept In Halifax currency 
Weight* same at in England. 

JframrM. — Standard wine gallon, liquid measure of the 
province. The Canada mlnot for all gram, See. except where 
specially agreed u[>on to the contrary; and this measure is 
aliout 1 -Heir larger than the Winchester bushel. The English 
Winchester bushel, when specially agreed for. The rails 
foot, for all measures of lands granted previous to the conquest, 
and all measures of length, except an agreement is made to the 
contrary. The English foot, for measure of lands granted since 
the conquest, and wherever specially agreed upon. The stand¬ 
ard English yard for measuring all cloths oi Mulls, sold h> the 
yard or measure of length. The English ell, when specially 
agreed upon. 

Hatci qf Pilotage for the River St. Lawrence. 

Ter Fool. 

From Ric to Queliec (133 miles distance) — £ •> d. 

From the 2d to the 10th April, Inclusive - *10 0 

From the 1st May to the loth Nov., inclusive • 0 18 0 

Fiom the Uth to the 18th November, inclusive - 13 0 

From the IDtli Nov. to the 1st March, inclusive >18 0 

From Quebec to Jtlc — 

From the id to the 30th April, Inclusive - - 0 18 0 

From the 1st May to the 10th November, inclusive 0 J6 9 
From the 11th to the 18th November, inclusive - I 0 9 

From the 19th Nov. to the 1st March, inclusive 15 9 

Hates of iiilot water and poundage on pilot money are par¬ 
able at tlie Naval Office, by .masters and commanders of vessel,, 

For every foot of water for which masters or commanders of 
vessels are bound to pay their pilots, from Bic to Quebec, and 
fiom Quebec to Bic, 2s. 0d. currency per foot — 


For vessels going to Three Rivers or Montreal, M 
Of 100 to J 30 tons, inclusive • • * ‘2 currency. 

Of 151 to 200 tons, inclusive - * -3 — 

Of 201 to 250 tons, inclusive • • • 4 — 

Of 251 tons and upwards - - - * , — . 

On settling with pilots, masters or commanders of vessels, 
or the consignees of such vessels, are to deduct Is. In the pound 
for the amount of the sums to lie paid for pilotage, whU h will 
he exacted by the naval officer at clearing out; the same being 
funded by law, under the direction of the Trinity House, for 
the relief of decayed pilots, their widows and children. 
Regulationi for the Payment qf Pilotage above Bic to Quebec. 
At or above the anchorage of the Brandy Pots, 2-3ds of the 
present rate for a full pilotage. 

A bore the point of St. Roc, l-3ddo. 

Aliove the Point aux Pins, on the lie aux Grues, and below 
Patrick’s Hole, l-4th do. 

£ e. d. 

At and above Patrick's Hole - - - *13 4 

For shifting a vessel from one wharf to another, be¬ 
tween Brdhaut’s wharf and Point ft Carets ; or from 
or to the stream, from or to any of the above wharfs 0 11 8 

For shifting a vessel from the stream, or from either 
of the above wharfs to St. Patrick’s Hole, or to 


— 51. 10s. 


and as far as the River Cap Rouge - • *13 4 

Rate* above the Harbour qf Quebec. 
r ,,m Quebec 

i If above 200 and not\ 

0,1 1 exceeding 250 tons J 
"■ If above 250 tons — <lf. 

r. „.. . „ . 1 From Throe Rivers 

ceS^ toot '1 a "‘ l abovc Vori 

ceeulng 200 tons Neuf.-U.curreiiey. 

It above 200 tons") 
and not exceeding V — 4/. 10s. 

250 tons - -I 

If above 250 tons — 51. 10s. 

—,-. fFrom Montreal, 

al>ove 1 hree ( For vessets not ex- 1 and above Three 
Rivers, lU.cur-1 ceeding 200 tons 1 Rivers, 7/. lUs. 

rency - -J „ l - 

flf above 200 tons') 

— 152. 4 and not exceeding V 

j. 250 ton* - -J 

— 102. If above 2'>0 tons — 102.13s. 

Tilats are at liberty to leave vessels 48 hours after the 

arrive at the place of their destination. 

Quebec Almanac for 18-18. 


Port Neuf, 
currency. 


To Three Rivers, 1 
or above Port 
Neuf, 01. cur¬ 
rency • 

— 71. 


— 81. 
To Montreal, and 


currency. 

— 82.15s. 


Account of the Declared Values of the principal Articles of British Produce and Manufacture exported 
to the British North American Colonies during 1848. 


Articles. 

Declared 

Value. 

Articles. 

Declared 

Value. 

Apothecary wares 

Apparel, slops, and haberdashery - 
Arms and ammunition 

Hacon and hams • - 

Beef and pork 

Beer and ale 

Books, printed • - 

Brass and cotton manufactures - 
Butter and cheese - » 

Cabinet and upholstery wares 

Coals, cinders, and culm - 

Cordage - - - 

Cotton manufactures, including cotton yam 
Earthenware of all sorts 

Fishing tackle of alt sorts 

Gia*s 

Hardwares and outlery 

Hats of all sorts 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought 
Lead and shot 


£ 

8,636 

211,889 

13,011 

126 

77 

4,785 

15,156 

9,737 

1,387 

4,960 

34,467 

42,067 

394,838 

27.279 
24,520 

16.280 
95,967 
17,119 

206,772 

9,140 

Leather, wrought and unwrought 
! Leather, saddlery and harness 

1 Linen manufactures, including linen yam 
Musical instruments - 

j Painters' colours 

Plate, plated ware. Jewellery, and watches 
' Salt - 

' Silk manufactures - - 

Soap and candles - 

Stationery ... 

Sugar, refined - 

j Tin and pewter wares, tin unwruught, and 
1 tin plates • 

Umbrellas and parasols 
i Woollen manufactures, including yam 
| Other articles - 

| Aggregate value of British produce and ma 
| nufactures 


£ 

68,619 

2,333 

80,094 

2,532 

19,078 

8,305 

25,633 

54,955 

38,018 

27,721 

48,220 

19,250 

5,113 

336,591 

107,624 

1,990,659 

r The exports to tl 

tie same colonies In 1849 amounted to £2,279,193. j 


Montreal, the second town of Canada, is situated on the south side of an island of 
the same name, in the St. Lawrence, about 180 miles above Quebec, in lat. 45° 31 f N., 
Ion. 73° 35' W. Population, in 1852, 57,715, being very considerably greater than 
that of Quebec, or of any other town in British America. The harbour is not large, 
but it is safe and commodious ; the facilities for navigation afforded by the noble river 
on which it is situated being such, that vessels of 600 tons-burden may ascend thus"far 
without difficulty. The North American fur trade principally centres in Montreal; 
which also enjoys the principal share of the commerce between Canada and the U. 
States. It is increasing faster than Quebec, er than any city in British America. Im¬ 
ports and exports included in those of Quebec. 

QUERCITRON BARK, the bark of a species of oak growing in mu y parts of 
North America. It is used in dyeing yellow colours. —(See Bark.) 

QUILLS (Fr. Plumes d 6crire; Ger. Posen, Feder kicl; It. Penne de tcrivere; Rus. 
Stivoli} Sp. Canones para cscribir), the bard and strong feather of the wings of geese, 
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RAGS, 


ostriches, swans, turkeys, crows, &e. used in writing. They are classified according to 
the order in which they are fixed in the wing; the second and third quills. Wing the 
best. Crow quills are chiefly used for drawing. The goodness of quills is judged partly 
by the size of the barrels, but more by the weight; hence the denomination of quills of 14, 
15, &c. loths per mille, each mille consisting of 1,200 quills. The old duty on goose 
quills of 2 8. 6d. per 1000, after being reduced to 6d. in 1842, was wholly repealed in 
1848. In 1852, 10,285,811 goose quills, and 61,200 swan do. were imported. Of tlio 
former only 20,700 were re-exported. Quills are principally imported from Riga and 
other ports on the Baltic ; but those imported by the Hudson’s Bay Company and sold 
at their sales are superior to all others. We subjoin an 


Account of the Prices of the various Descriptions of Quills in tho London Markets in January, 1844. 


Undressed goose quillymportetl 
from the Baltic ana assorted 
Into loths - - - 0 C 

Swan quills. Imported from the 
Baltic anil assmted in loths 0 5 
Goose quills, mixed, imported 
bjr the Hudson’,' Bay Company 


d. £ t. J. 

0 to 3 10 0 per mille. 

0—1 0 0 pi* 100. 


£ «. 

and sold at their annual sale- 0 10 
Mixed swan quills, l>y tho same 3 O 
IrKh goose quill*, mixed - 0 0 
English, ditto - -03 

Turkey quills, ditto • >04 

English crow, ditto • . 0 4 

English duck, ditto - >02 


6 — 0 1 
0 — 0 12 
0 — 0 7 
0-0 7 


d. 

0 ix>r mille. 
0 _ 

o per ll>. 

0 per mille. 
0 — 

0 — 

0 — 


R. 

RAGS (Du. Lompen , Vodden ; Fr. Chffes , Chiffons, Drapeaux , Drilled; Ger. 
Lumpen ; It. Strasci, Strazze ; 11 us. Trepje; Sp. Tropos, Harapos), shreds or fragments 
of worn linen, woolleif? or cotton cloth. * Though commonly held in little estimation, 
rags are of great importance in the arts, being used for various purposes, but especially 
in the manufacture of paper, most of which is entirely prepared from them. As the 
mode in which British rags arc collected must be ’.veil known to every one, the following 
statements apply only to the trade in foreign rags. 

Woollen Rags .—Woollen and linen rags are imported in considerable quantities from 
the continent of Europe, and from Sicily. The woollen rags arc chiefly used for manure, 
especially in the culture of hops ; but rags of loose texture, and not too much worn or 
decayed, are unravelled and mixed up with fresh wool in the making of yarn; a practice 
more favourable to the cheapness than to the strength and durability of the fabrics into 
which this old wool is introduced. Woollen rags arc also used for making flocks or 
stuffing for beds, &c. : this process is performed chiefly by the aid of the same kind of 
engines that prepare pulp for paper ; these wash the rags thoroughly, at the same lime 
that they grind and tear them out into separate threads and fibres. The chief importation 
of woollen rags is from Hamburg and Bremen ; and there are some got from Rostock, 
but the quantity is trifling. The imports in 1852 amounted to 1,395 tons, of which 
none were re-exported. The price ranges from 51. to 61. per ton, on such as are used 
for manure; and from 10/. to 13/. for coloured woollens of loose texture, and 15/. to 20/. 
for white of the same description. 

Linen Rags are principally imported from Rostock, Bremen, Hamburg, Leghorn, 
Ancona, Messina, Palermo, and Trieste. Their export from Holland, Belgium, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, is strictly prohibited. The imports amounted in 1852 to 7,711 tons 
(including 15 tons pulp), of which 155 tons were re-exported, being worth, at an average, 
from 20/. to 30/. per ton, freight included. Exclusive of the very large quantity col¬ 
lected at home, all the rags imported were, until very recently, employed in the manu¬ 
facture of paper; but the Americans, who have for sdme years been large importers 
from the Mediterranean and Hamburg, occasionally come into the London market, and 
purchase large quantities. The duty on rags was suppressed in 1845. 

The imported rags arc coarser and inferior in appearance to the English ; but, being 
almost exclusively.linen, they are stronger, and bear a price disproportioned to the ap¬ 
parent difference in quality : this disproportion has been materially augmented since the 
introduction of the process of boiling the rags in ley, and afterwards bleaching them 
with chlorine, has rendered foreign rags fit for making fine paper, and indeed,' in some 
respects, preferable for that purpose, by their affording greater strength of texture com¬ 
bined with equal whiteness of colour. 

There is considerable vari’ety in the appearance of rags from different ports; but, in 
general, those from the north of Europe are darker and stronger than those from tho 
'Mediterranean ports. The latter are chiefly the remains of outer garments, and have 
become whitened by exposure to the sun and air; but since the improvements in 
bleaching, this does not enhance their value in the British market. The rags shipped 
from Trieste are chiefly collected in Hungary, It is only within these few years that 
wc have brought rags from this port, which now furnishes us with considerable supplies. 
'Most part of the rags collected in the Tuscan states, to the extent of 10,000 or 12,000 
bags a year, goes to America, . 
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Freight's are.'at an average, about —Hamburg an<t Bremen, linen 15s. per ton, woollen, 80s.; Rostock, 
3 Or. { Ancona and Leghorn, 2 5s. to 3 5s .; Trieste and Sicily, 25 s. to 35.*. Linen rags are almost all selected 
and assorted previously to their shipment from the foreign port. Their distinguishing marks and price* 
per cwt. in the London market, January, 1844, were as follows: via. 


Rostock. 

Bremen. 

Hamburg. 

Trieste. 

Leghorn. 

8 P F P - 3 St. 

N P P . 2.5*. 

F F - 22*. 

FX 15*. to 16*. 6J. 

8 P F F - 26*. 

S P F - 23/. 6d. 

F F . 20*. 

FX - 13*. 

8 F F F, 24*. to 2.5*. 
SPF 21*. to 21*. 6d. 

I F F Hi*, to l!l*. 

FX 12*. 6d. to 13*. 

8PFP, 2.5*. 

SPF 20*. to S3*.6</. 

SFF 17*. to 21*. 1 

SFX 13*. to 17 

Fines, 23*. to 21*. 
Seconds, 18*. to 1 •>*. 
Thirds, 13*. to 14*. G J. 

1 Sicily, 16*. to 17*. 


RAIL-ROAD, TRAM on WAGGON ROAD, a species of road having tracks or 
ways formed of iron, stone, or other solid material, on which the wheels of the carriages 
passing along it run. The object in constructing such roads is, by diminishing the 
friction, to make a less amount of power adequate either to impel a carriage with a 
greater velocity, or to urge forward a greater load. 

Construction of Rail-roads. —The friction on a perfectly level rail-road, properly con¬ 
structed, is estimated to amount to from ^th to ^th only of the friction on an ordinary 
level road ; so that, supposing the same force to be applied in both cases, it would move a 
weight from 10 to 7 times as great on the former as on the latter. But if there be a very 
moderate ascent, such as 1 foot in 50, which in an ordinary road would hardly he perceived, 
a great increase of power on the rail-road is required to overcome the resistance that is 
thus occasioned. The reason is, that the ordinary load on a level rail-road is about seven 
times as great ns on a common turnpike road ; so that when the force of gravity is brought 
into operation by an ascending plane, its opposing power, being proportioned to the load , 
is 7 times as great as on a common road. Ilence the vast importance of having rail-roads 
cither level or as nearly so as possible. 

It is also of great importance that rail-roads should be straight, or, at least, free from 
any abrupt curves. Carriages being kept on the road by Jlanges on the wheels, it is 
obvious, that where the curves are quick, the friction on the sides of the rails, and con¬ 
sequent retardation, must be very great. In the Manchester and Liverpool rail-road, 
the curves form segments of a circle which, if extended, would embrace a circumference 
of 15 miles. 

Iron rail-roads, the kind now generally used, are of 2 descriptions. The flat rail , or 
tram road , consists of cast-iron plates about 3 feet long, 4 inches broad, and ^ inch or 
1 inch thick, with a flaunch, or turned up edge, on the inside, to guide the wheels of the 
carriage. The plates rest at each end on sleepers of stone or wood, sunk into the 
earth, and they are joined to each other so as to form a continuous horizontal pathway. 
They are, of course, double; and the distance between the opposite rails is from 3 to 
4 1 feet, according to the breadth of the carriage or waggon to be employed. The edge 
rail , which is found to be superior to the tram rail, is made either of wrought or cast 
iron ; if the latter be used, the rails are about 3 feet long, 3 or 4 inches broad, and. 
from 1 to 2 inches thick, being joined at the ends by cast metal sockets attached to the 
sleepers. The upper edge of the rail is generally made with a convex surface, to which 
the wheel of the carriage is attached by a groove made somewhat wider. When wrought 
iron is used, which is in many respects preferable, the bars are made of a smaller size, 
of a wedge shape, and from 12 to 18 feet long; but they are supported by sleepers, at 
the distance of every 3 feet. In the Liverpool railroad the bars are 15 feet long, 
and weigh 35 lbs. per lineal yard. The waggons in common use run upon 4 wheels 
of from 2 to 3 feet in diameter. Rail-roads are either made double, 1 for going and 
I for returning ; or they are made with slidings , where the carriages may pass each 
other. — (See the able and original Essays on Rail-roads, by Charles Maclaren, Esq , 
in the Scotsman for 1824; see also Mr. Booth's Pamphlet on the Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester Bail-road ; the articles on Railways, in the Encyc. Britannica, the Penny Cyclo¬ 
paedia, $*C.) 

Speed of Carriages on Rail-roads, fyc. — The effect of rail-roads in diminishing friction 
is familiar to every one; and they have long been used in various places of this and other 
countries, particularly in the vicinity of mines, for facilitating the transport of heavy 
loads. But it is only since the application of locomotive engines as a moving power, 
that they began powerfully to attract the public attention, and that their value has 
been fully appreciated. lliese engines were first brought into use on th*. Darlington 
ahd Stockton rail-road, opened on the 27th of December, 1825 ; but it was not till the 
opening of the rail-way between Manchester and Liverpool that the vast importance of 
this novel means of intercourse was fully perceived. This splendid work, though npw 
far surpassed in magnitude by other rail-roads, cost nearly a million sterling. It has the 
advantage of being nearly level; for, with the exception of a short distance at Rainhill, 
where it is inclined at the rate of 1 foot in 95, there is no greater inclination than in the 
ratio of 1‘foot in 880. The length of the railway is about 31 miles; and it was usual 
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from its opening to perform this journey in handsome carriages attached to the locb- 
motive engines, in hours, or less 1 So far, indeed, as respects the facility of passing 
from the one to.the other, this railway has brought Manchester and Liverpool as near 
to each other as the western part of London is to the eastern part! 

The opening of this railway having more than verified the most sanguine anticipa¬ 
tions as to the success of such undertakings, and gone far, in fact, to strike time ami 
space out of the calculations of the traveller, gave an unprecedented stimulus to similar 
undertakings in all parts of the country } and, in no long period, there were hardly any 
two considerable places in Great Britain, how distant soever, which it was not pro¬ 
posed to connect by railways. An immense number of companies were formed, and a 
very large amount of capital subscribed, for carrying on these undertakings; and though, 
as was to be anticipated, not a few of them appear to have been commenced without 
due consideration, and hold out very indifferent prospects to the subscribers, there can 
be no doubt that the country has profited very greatly by the extraordinary facilities 
of intercourse which has been afforded by the railway system. 

Among the greater lines of railway now (1853) existing, may be specified that from 
London to Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow; which, taking it as it at present stands, 
is one of the greatest public works ever executed in any country, and is a striking result 
of the wealth, science, and civilisation of modern times. The railway from London 
to Bath, Bristol, and Exeter, is ahso a magnificent work ; and is, in some respects 
superior to any other in the kingdom. Among the other leading railways may be 
specified the Direct Northern line from London to Edinburgh ; the lines from London to 
Southampton, Brighton, and Dover; the line from Chester to Holyhead, with the 
tubular bridge over the Menai Straits; the Eastern Counties, and Oxford railways; 
and those from Edinburgh to Glasgow and Ayr, from Edinburgh to Aberdeen, and a 
host of others. 

Railway Legislation. — But, notwithstanding the vast advantages which the opening 
of so many new and improved lines of communication have conferred on the country, 
we cannot help thinking that these advantages might have been much greater, and that, 
in the instance of railway legislation, the public interests have been overlooked to a 
degree that is not very excusable. It is, we admit, no easy matter to decide how far 
the interference of government should be carried in matters of this sort. But, at all 
events, this much is obvious, that when parliament is called upon to pass an act autho¬ 
rising private parties to execute a railway or other public work, it is bound to provide, 
in os far as practicable, that the public interests shall not be prejudiced by such act, and 
that it should be framed so that it should not, cither when passed, or at any future 
period, stand in the way of the public advantage. We believe, however, that a little 
consideration will serve to satisfy most persons that this important principle has, in the 
case of railways, and indeed of most descriptions of public works, been, in this country, 
all but wholly neglected. 

The practice is for a railway act to authorise the company in whose favour it is 
granted, to appropriate a certain line of road, and to charge certain specified rates of 
toll on the passengers and goods to be conveyed by such road, not for 15, *20, or even 50 
years, but in all time to come l Now, as it appears to us, this is a singularly injudicious 
arrangement on the part of the public. There is, between any two or more places that 
may be named, a certain railway line that is preferable to any other which can be pointed 
out. The probability is that this line will in all cases be the first to he selected ; and 
the act that gives it up to a company confers on thelatter a virtual and substantial mo¬ 
nopoly. The rates of charge imposed by the act are calculated to remunerate the 
projectors, supposing every thing to remain on its present footing. But the probability 
is that manufactures and population, in the places communicating by most lines of 
railway, will continue to increase in time to come, as they have done in time past; and 
it is all but certain that great improvements will be effected in the construction of 
roads and engines. Whatever, therefore, may be the chances of success at the outset, 
the fair presumption is, that most great lines of road will in the end be exceedingly 
productive. But, if we continue to abide by the present $ystem, the public will be 
effectually excluded fiom all participation in these prospective advantages; and a few 
private associations will be able to make enormous profits, by monopolising improve* 
ments, and keeping up the expense of transit at an exorbitantly high level. It is idle 
to trust to competition to remedy a grievance of this sort. There may only be one 
practicable line of railway between two places; and if so, no other can, of course, come 
into completion with it. But though this were not the case, a company in possession 
of the bestftne might, if an opposition were threatened, reduce its rates til^ the opposition 
was defeated, and then raise them to the old level. Supposing, however, that a second 
road is made, its managers would most likely come to an understanding with the first, 
so that the tolls, instead of being reduced by the instrumentality of the new road, may 
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be raised ; and we re it otherwise, the question is, was the second road really necessary ? 
Could not the first road have sufficed for the whole traffic to be carried on by both lines? 
If this be the case, it is clear the second road has been merely resorted to as a. device for 
reducing the tolls charged on the first; as a mean*, in fact, for doing that, by an outlay 
of some hundreds of thousands, or, it may be, millions of pounds, which might have been 
quite as effectually done by limiting the duration of the act authorising the first road, 
or by inserting a clause in it providing for the periodical revision of the tolls. 

We are clear, indeed, that no act, authorising a private association to construct a railway or canal, to 
lay down gas pipes, to convoy water into a town, or for any such purpose, should ever be passed without 
reserving to parliament power periodically to revise the tolls granted under it. Such revision would 
secure to the public a participation in future improvements, not In the contemplation of the parties'when 
the project was entered upon ; and it would do this without in any degree clogging the spirit of enter¬ 
prise. Undertakings of this sort are not engaged in because there is a vague expectation, or even a con¬ 
siderable probability, of their y ielding 20 or 30 per cent, profit some 30 or 40 years hence ; but because it 
Is believed that they will immediately, or in the course of a few years, yield a reasonable profit; that is, 
a return of 8, 10, or 12 per cent. The chances of realising more than this at the distance of 20 or 25 
vears are rarely taken into account, and are worth very little indeed. This, however, is all that would 
be taken away by the revision In question ; and while a reservation of this sort would not stand in the 
way of any legitimate enterprise, the history of several of our existing companies shows that It may come 
to be of essential service to the public. Had this principle been formerly acted upon in the formation of 
companies for the execution of public works, the charges on some of the principal lines of canal might, 
long since, have been reduced to less than half their present amount; and the water brought Into the 
city of Ixmdon by the New River Company might have been sold for less than one fourth part what it 
now costs ; and so in a vast number of cases. 

It has been objected to the proposal now made, that the reserving to the public of power to revise the 
charges on railway, aud other public works, would be of no use, inasmuch as the parties Would contrive 
so to swell their charges as to make their revenue appear not more than a fair return on their outlay. 
And such, most probably, would be the case, were the statements of the parties to be taken without ex¬ 
amination. But who ever proposed that this should be done ? If charges are to be revised, government 
must be authorised to appoint parties to inquire carefully into the management of all concerns with 
which it is proposed to interfere : and it would be the duty of such parties to proscribe every useless ex¬ 
pense ; and to ascertain how the railway could be carried on, supposing it were wrought under a sj stem 
of open competition, and at the least expense, and to frame their report accordingly. 

And this principle, we are glad to say, was sanctioned in 1844, by the 7 & 8 Viet. c. 85., which gives 
to government the option of purchasing, on certain condit ons, at the expiration of 21 years Irom 
their construction, all railways formed subsequently to the passing of the act. This statute, also, pro¬ 
vides for the publication of railway accounts, lor the running of cheap trains, &c. 

Regulations for the Prevention of Accidents. — Considering the immense extent of rail¬ 
ways in this country, and the vast number of passengers conveyed by them, the fewness 
of accidents is most remarkable. Indeed their greater security appears to he nowise 
inferior to their greater speed. Still, however, this is a matter in which as little ns 
possible should be left to accident or individual discretion; and considering the 
number of persons frequently conveyed by a single train, and the tremendous conse¬ 
quences that might ensue from a collision or other accident, all that it is possible to 
do should be done with a view to secure the safety of travellers by railways. And, 
should an accident occur, either through the neglect of regulations for their guidance, 
or from not complying Yvith their provisions, the offending parties should be subjected 
to penalties of a severe and stringent description. A government which neglects en¬ 
forcing precautions of this sort, neglects one of its most important fhnetions ; and alloYvs 
the lives of those Yvhom it is bound to protect to be endangered or sacrificed by the 
cupidity, ignorance, or carelessness of the managers and servants (how incompetent 
soever they may be) of every railway association in the kingdom. 

Railway Mania of 1845. — The summer and autumn of 1845 and the earlier portion 
of 1846 witnessed the riseand development of a most gigantic railway speculation or mania. 
Various circumstances conspired to bring this about. The advantages Yvhich railways 
conferred on the country generally, and especially on the districts through which they 
passed, recommended them to the public patronage and support. Most branches of 
industry were also, in 1845, in a more than ordinarily prosperous condition ; and large 
dividends (whether really derived from profits is questionable) being paid by some of 
the principal lines, their stock rapidly rose to a high price. These circumstances in¬ 
flamed the cupidity of the public, Yvho began to imagine that speculation in railway 
shares afforded the shortest and easiest means of acquiring wealth. Hence an extra-' 
ordinary stimulus was given to all sorts of projects, which were multiplied with an 
almost inconceivable rapidity. Of these a few were well devised and judicious; and 
were patronised by gentlemen of wealth, respectability, and experience. But the great 
majority were of a totally opposite description, being got up by parties anxious only to 
profit by the credulity of the public, and founded on plans which could not be executed, 
or which, if executed, would be ruinous. And yet such was the disposition of the 
public to take omne ignotum pro magnijico , that shares in these swindling devices, for 
such was their real character, were greedily bought up at high premiums, which, of 
course, went into the pockets of the members of parliament, attorneys, and qg^in&ers, by 
>vhom the traps had been set and the hooks baited. It is difficult, indeed, to imagine 
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any more disgraceful exhibition of fraud and quackery on the one part, and of folly and 
voracity on the other, than was displayed during the autumn of 1845 and the spring of 
1846, by the manufacturers and buyers of railway shares. Some 700 or 800 new pro¬ 
jects, requiring, it was stated, a capital of about as many hundred millions, were spawned 
during this gambling saturnalia; and of these it would be a high estimate to say there 
were 100 which held out any legitimate prospect of remunerating their projectors. The 
great majority of the others were never, indeed, intended to do more than to transfer the 
money of the unwary dupes who bought shares into the pockets of the crafty directors 
by whom they were issued ; and thus far, some of them answered the views of their pro¬ 
jectors. Luckily, however, this was not the case with others; not a few of those who 
dug the pit-falls having themselves fallen into theuij 

But despite the number of schemes that were abandoned, it is nevertheless true that 
in 1845 and 1846, no fewer than 347 acts were carried through parliament, authoris¬ 
ing the construction of 7,654 miles of railway, at an estimated cost of 190,344,087/. 
sterling. 

Under any circumstances, such gigantic, and generally ill-advised, undertakings 
must have involved the parties in vast loss. In this case the depressing influence of 
the heavy railway calls on the money market, having been increased by the failure 
of the potato crop of 1846, occasioned the greatest difficulty in obtaining pecuniary 
accommodations, and led to the crisis of 1847. In consequence many of the projects 
for which acts had been obtained sunk into oblivion, while others have been very im¬ 
perfectly carried out. An extraordinary fall has, also, taken place in the value of the 
stock even of the best lines. And this is not to be wondered at. The vast expenses 
which many companies have incurred in overcoming the opposition to their under¬ 
takings, and in the construction of their lines, occasioned an outlay which, if it were to 
be met at all, could only be met by enforcing the severest economy in the management 
of the lines. This, however, even when there is a desire to enforce, it, is carried out 
with difficulty. And in the case of railways, the interests of the engineers and others 
„„ concerned in their management are usually opposed to those of the companies; so that 
it would be idle to expect that the afFairs of the latter should generally exhibit any con¬ 
siderable portion of the care, vigilance, and economy manifested in private undertakings. 

The recklessness, too, with which the directors of the great or leading railways have 
engaged in subsidiary undertakings, or in the construction or purchase of branch lines 
many of which have been attended with heavy losses, has had a powerful influence in 
depressing the value of their property. For a while, too, all railway companies sulTered 
more or less from the discredit and suspicion which, however undeservedly, have at¬ 
tached to railway boards. It was found that some leading directors, in whose sagacity 
and honesty the public reposed all but unlimited confidence, had been, in fact, nothing 
but gigantic swindlers; their sole object (in which it is to be hoped they have been 
disappointed) having been to enrich themselves by defrauding and robbing their consti¬ 
tuents and the public. And these disclosures also showed that, if the boards of director .i 
associated with the parties now referred to did not actively assist them in their fraudulent 
schemes, they, at all events, opposed no effectual obstacle to their development. Hence 
the just discredit that has attached to most railway companies. Some of them put for-, 
ward detailed statements of their affairs; but these, how accurate soever, obtained but 
little confidence. This ignorance was, however, alike prejudicial to the public interests, 
and to those of all really well managed companies, and was at once an incentive to and 
a cloak for all sorts of nefarious practices. This state of things is now, however, con¬ 
siderably improved. But a vast deal still remains to be done before the constitution 
of railway companies and the management of railways be placed on a satisfactory 
footing. 

At present (September, 1853) the shares of by far the greater number of railways are 
at a heavy discount; and at an average the dividends derived from them are not sup¬ 
posed to amount to 3 per cent. 


Traffic on Railways- — Comparative Statement of the Traffic on all the Hallways in the U. Kingdom 
for the 8 Years ending 30th June, 1852, together with the Length of Hallway open at the Termination 
of each Period : — 


Year ending 30 June, 1845 - 

— 1846 . 

— 1847 - 

ISIS - 

— 1840 - 

— 1850 - 

— 1851 - 

1852 - 

Allies open 
on 30th June 
In each Year. 

No. of 
Passengers 
conveyed. 

Receipts from 
Passengers. 

Receipts from 
Goods Trafflo, 

Total 

Receipts. 

2,343 

2,763 

3,603 

4,478 

3,447 

6,308 

6,698 

1 7,076 

33,791,263 
43,790,983 
61,352,163 
67,966,070 
60,398,169 - 
66.840,175 
78,969,623 
86,768,997* 

d t. d. 

3,976,341 0 0 
4,723,213 11 81 
6,148,002 6 0 
5,720,382 9 2 
6,103,973 7 7| 
6,465,575 11 9 
7,177,340 10 99 
7,984,662 10 ft* 

£ i. A. 

2,233,375 0 0 
2,840,363 16 6 
3,362,883 19 7 
i 4,213,169 14 6 
5,694,925 11 

5,942,*76 18 Si 

6 ?719,569 5 OS 
7,464,159 10 51 

M 
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Account shotrirfg the Number and Description of Persons Killed and Injured all the Railways open 
for Public Traffic in the U. K., during the Years 1851 and 1852. 




| 1852. 


lulled. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured, 

Rassengera killed or injured from douses beyond their own control 
i’aicseiigers killed or injured owing to their own misconduct or want of 

19 

355 

10 

3 72 

caution 

17 

20 

22 

8 

Total number or passengers killed or Injured 

Servants of companies or of contractors killed or injured from causes 

3o 

573 

o'Z 

380 

beyond their own control . . 

Servants of companies or of contractors killed or Injured owing to their 

64 

27 

57 

65 

own misconduct or want of caution - • 

Trespassers and other persona, neither passengers nor servants of com¬ 
panies or of contractors, killed or injured while crossing or walking on 

53 

21 

63 

24 

the railway - 

SuUide ...... 

61 

4 

U 

64 

17 

Total ..... 

218 

457 

216' 

4hfi 


Number of miles of railway open on the 31st December, 1851, amounted to 6,889 

Number open on the 3lst December, 1852 • 7,336 

The total length of railway authorised by parliament up to the 31st December, 1851, amounted to 
11,962 miles, of which there were open at that period 6,889 miles. 

The total capitat (in shares and loans) authorised by parliament up to the 31st December, 1851, after 
deducting reduction in capital and loans by certain acts passed in 1851, amounted to 3G1,428,448/.: of 
which there was paid up at that period, 248,240,897/. 4s. 6d. 

The number of persons employed on alt the railways open for traffic on the 30th June, 1852, amounted 
to 67,601 ; and the number employed on thbse in course of construction to 35,935; making a total of 


Account of the Length, Number of Shares, Sums paid up. Soiling Price of the Shares, Ac. of the 
Principal Railways of the U. Kingdom, in September, 1H53. 


Length 


Number 

of 

Shares. 

Amount 

l>er 

Share. 

Amount 
per Share 
paid up. 

Selling 
I’rice per 
Share. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Stock 

100 

100 

22 

45,000 

. 31 

28 

20 

Stock 

loo 

1CMI 

971 


KM) 

100 

571 

42,000 

50 

50 

16- 

* 

’ 

* 

* 

22,800 

25 

25 

5 

Stock 

100 

Ilk) 

70 



100 

23 


20 

20 

12ft 

- « 

100 

loo 

65* 

* 

100 

loo 

50 





Stock 

100 

100 

75 " 

. 

100 

lno 

105 

» ' 

100 

100 

8LJ 

18,000 

50 * 

60 * 

85 * 

Stock 

100 

loo 

10.“* 

I I 

100 * 

loo 

95 

80 

. - ’ 

100 

loo 

22 

- 

100 

100 

00 

• 








Stock j 

100 I 

100 

26* 

168,500 

90 ! 

174 

12* 

Stock 

loo 

100 


6,000 

26| 

26* 

18 ’ 

Stock 

100 - 

100 

03 

* * 

60 

50 

26 

: i 

’ 100 * 

100 * 

65 * 


100 

loo 

48* 


Dividend 

per 

Annum 
in 1853. 


Belfast and Ballymena - 
Birkenhead, Lancashire, and Cheshire 
Bristol and Exeter 

Caledonian and Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Cheater and Holyhead 
Dublin and Drogheda 
Dundee ami Arbroath 
Dundee, Berth, and Aberdeen 
East Anglian • 

Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee 
Eastern Counties and Norfolk 
East Lancashire 

Eastern Union - « 

Glasgow and South-Western « 

Great Northern and East Lincolnshire 
Great Southern and Western (Irish) 

Great Wt stem 

J/anrashire and Yorkshire - 

Lancaster and Carlisle - 
London and North Western, Ac. - 
London, Brighton, and South Coast 
London and South Western 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Midland, Bristol, and Birmingham 
Midland, Great Western (Irish) 

Newcastle and Carlisle • 

North British 
North Staffordshire 

Scottish Central and Midland Junction 
Shrewsbury and Chester 
South Eastern - - 

South Wales » - - 

South Yorkshire, Doncaster, and Goole 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, York and North- 
Midland and Leeds, Northern . - 


72 

37j 

33 

851 

307 

m 

68 

SP 

3 22 
814 
93 
1711 
283 
188 
31(14 
260 
90 
553.1 
1731 
253? 
1673 
498J 
126 
784 
149 
232 
50 
49 
28S* 
131 
77 
682 


per cent, 

3 6 - 




3 18 . 
34 . 


|2 13 — 

H - 


A duty is paid to government, by railway companies, of 5 per cent, on all sums 
received by them for the conveyance of passengers at fates above Id. per mile; the 
receipts derived from passengers by cheap trains, or from fares not exceeding Id. per 
mile, being exempted from the duty. In 1852 the railway tax produced 280,144/. 
This, however, is insufficient to indemnify the companies for the expense of conveying the 
mails; the charge for this service having amounted, during the same year, to 332,884/.' 
When the post-office and a railway company, differ as to the sum to bo paid to the 
latter for conveying the mail, the matter is referred to arbitration. r 

Continental Railways. — The railway system has made great progress on the Con¬ 
tinent and in the U. States. Paris, Rouen, and Havre, have been united by railway. 
Lines have also been constructed, or nearly so, from Paris to Orleans, Tours, and Bor¬ 
deaux, and from Paris to Lyons, and thence to Marseilles. This last is of peculiar im* 
portance to this country, from its influence in facilitating the correspondence with this 
East. A large amount of English Capital has been invested in the French railwavs; 
^|pd some Of them have been constructed by English engineers. 

Belgium, as everybody knows, has numerous railways ; and they have been extended 
in Germany to a degree that one could hardly have anticipated. 
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The railways of tfie U. States are exceedingly numerous* and some of them are 
great length. But,'speaking generally, they are not so substantially executed, and 
have not been nearly so expensive, as those of this country. Many of them consist only 
ofasiugle pair of rails, with double pairs at certain intervals to admit of the trains 
passing. 

RAISINS (Fr. JRaisins sew, ou passes ; Ger. j Hosinen ; It. Uvepasse; Por. Pastas 
Rua. Jssum j Sp. Pasas\ the dried fruit of the vine. They are produced from various 
species of vines; deriving their names partly from the places where they grow, ns 
Smyrnas, Valencias, &c.; and partly from the species of grape of which they are made, 
as muscatels, blooms, sultanas, &c. Their quality appears, however, to depend more on 
the method of their cure than on any thing else. The finest raisins are cured in two 
methods; — either by cutting the stalk of the bunches half through, when the grapes 
ate nearly ripe, and leaving them suspended on the vine till the .watery part be eva¬ 
porated, and the sun dries and candies them; or by gathering the grapes when they arc 
ftilly ripe, and dipping them in a ley made of the ashes of the burnt tendrils ; after which 
they are exposed to the sun to dry. Tlibse cured in the first way are most esteemed, 
and are denominated raisins of the sun. The inferior sorts are very often dried in ovens. 
*— ( Thomson's Dispensatory .) 

Raisin* are imported in casks, barrels, boxes, and jars. The finest come in jars and i boxes weighing 
about 25 lbs. Some of the inferior sorts are brought to us In mats. 

Malaga raisins are in the highest estimation. The muscatels from Malaga fetch fully a third moro 
than any other description of raisins. The Smyrna black is the cheapest variety, and may average from 
80#. to 40s. a cwt., duty included ; muscatels vary from 70s. to 75s., duty included. But the price depends 
much on the season, and the period of the year.—(See Malaga.) 

The duty on raisins, which formerly amounted to 20s. a cwt. on the inferior sorts, and to 42#. fid. on 
the finest, was reduced in 1834 to 15s. a cwt. on all classes. We took occasion in a former edition of this 
work to remark on this measure as follows : “ This reduction has occasioned a very considerable in¬ 
crease of consumption ; but the truth is, that the duty is still quite exorbitant, being no less than 100 per 
cent, ad valorem (and sometimes more) on the price of most descriptions. Raisins are a luxury that 
can at present be enjoyed only by the richer classes. But were the duty reduced, as it should be, to 10#. 
a cwt., we are well assured that they would be very largely consumed by the middle and even lower 
classes. Nothing but the magnitude of the duties prevents them from becoming of very considerable 
, Importance as an article of food: and it is really quite monstrous, that the public should be debarred from 
the use of a desirable article, on the pretence of its being necessary, in order to keep up the revenue, tiiat 
it should be loaded with an oppressive duty. We admit the* importance of keeping up the revenue ; but 
so far from exorbitant duties having such an effect, they contribute more than any thing else to its re¬ 
duction. They invariably limit the consumption of the articles on which they are laid to the richest 
classes, or cause them to be clandestinely supplied, or force recourse to other articles; reducing the 
revenue as well as the consumption far below the level to which it would attain were the duties moderate. 
But it is needless to reason speculatively on such a point. Have we not 6een the revenue derived from 
spirits increased, by reducing the duty from 6s. 6d. a gallon to 2#. Gd. ? and the revenue derived from 
coffee quadrupled by reducing the duty from J#. 7 d. per lb. to 6rf. ? And, as most qualities of raisins are 
but little less overtaxed, have we not every reason to expect that a like effect would be produced by 
an adequate reduction of the duties by which they are burdened ? ” 

We are glad to be able to state that this view ol the matter has been taken by Mr. Gladstone, * ho has 
in the course of the present year wisely reduced the duty on raisins from 15#. 9 d. (15#. + 6 per cent.) to 
10#. a cwt. 

Exclusive of raisins, a considerable quantity of undried grapes is annually imported from Spain and 
Portugal, In jars packed ill sawdust. The duty on these grapes, which was 5 per cent, ad valorem , and 
produced, in 1852, 853/. has been reduced to 2d. per bushel. 


An Account of the Quantities of Raisins imported into the U. Kingdom durihg each of the 5 Years 
ending with 1852, specifying the Countries whence they were brought, audthe Quantities brought ftom 
eAch. 


Countries from •which Imported. 

(Quantities of Raisins imported in the United Kingdom in the Years J 

184$. 

1849. 

1860. 

1851. 

1852. 

Spain «... 

Gibraltar - - 

Italy and Sicily 

Turkey 

Other parts . . • 

Total quantities Imported 

Cwt. 

203, 

527 

5,264 
27,840 
2,648 .j 

Crtt. 

' 173,9*0 

733 

468 

31,066 

2,971 

Cwt. 

239,263 

247 

2,435 

25,014 

8.730 

Cni. 

206,5118 

474 

2,009 

50,920 

2,814 

Cwt. 

228,061 

1,637 

3,086 

95,169 

20,422 

239,6G9 1 

209.180 1 

275.689 

261.815 

348.275 


The duty of 15#. 9d. per cwt. on raisins produced, in 1852, 285,303/. 

RANGOON, a commercial port and town of the Burmese dominions, about 2 6 
miles from the sea, on the left bank of the eastern branch of the river Irawaddy, in. 
lat. 16° 42' N., Ion. 06° 20' K The town and suburbs extend lengthwise about i mile 
along the bank of the river, Being about ^ of a mile in depth : but the houses are very 
unequally scattered over this area. The fort, or rather wooden stockade, which contains 
the Sown, properly so called, is a regular square about 14 feet high, composed of heavy 
beams of teak timber. It appears from a census, taken a short time previously to the 
commencement 6t the war in 1824, that the population was 18,000, which, probably, is 
not far from xts present amount, though it has been stated considerably higher. 

Ranfeoon fi the chief, and, indeed, almost the only port of foreign trade In the Burmese dominions, which 
extend from between the 15th and 16th, up to the 26th and 27th degrees of N. lat., and from the dSd to 
the 98 th degree of B. Ion., containing an area of about 184,000 square miles, with a population of abpqgg. 
4,000,000. Its situation is extremely convenient for commercial purposes, being situated so nearther 
sqa, and commanding the havlgation of the Irawaddy, which extends to Ava, the capital, a distance,of 
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Wearly-500 miles. Rangoon is accessible to ships of even 1,200 tons burden; the navigation, although 
somewhat intricate, being safe and practicable with the assistance of the ordinanr native pilots. 

The town has many advantages for ship building. At neaps the tide rises ana falls about 18 feet; and 
at springs from 26 to 30 feet* The principal teak forests arc, at the same time, at a comparatively short 
distance, and there is a water conveyance for the timber nearly the whole way. Ship-building has, ic 
fact, been carried on at Rangoon since 1786, and in the 38 years which preceded our capture ofit, there 
had been built 111 square-rigged vessels of European construction, the total burden of which amounted 
to above 35,000 tons. Several of these were of from 800 to 1,000 tons. Under the direction of European 
masters, the Burmese were found to make dexterous and laborious artisans ; in this respect, greatly sur¬ 
passing the natives of our Indian provinces. • 

There are 2 considerable markets, where the ordinary necessaries of life, according to Burmese usage, 
are cheap and abundant: these are rice, excellent fish, and poultry. 

Money. —The Burmese currency consists, for small payments, of lead; for larger ones, of gold and silver, 
but chiefly of the latter. There are no coins. At every payment, the metal must be weighed, and very 
generally assayed, — a rude and very inconvenient state of things. The weights used in the weighing of 
money are the same as those used on ordinary occasions; the kyat or tical, and the paiktha or vis, 
being by far the most frequent. Silver may be considered as the standard. Gold ia generally held 
to bo about 17 times more valuable than silver. The weighing and assaying of the metals, used as 
currency, gives employment to a class of persons as brokers, money changers, and assayers. Every 
new assay costs the owner, if the metal be silver, 2$ per cent.; ){ per cent, being the established commis¬ 
sion of the assayers. While 1 per cent, is lost, or supposod to be lost, in the operation. If it be repeated 
40 times, it follows that the original amount is wholly absorbed—a fact which shows the enormous waste 
of metal arising out of this ruae substitute for coin. * 

freights — The weights in use at Rangoon, and throughout the Burman dominions, are as follow : — 

2 Small Ftwds (red beans) = 1 Large Rw£. J 2 Mus • =s 1 Mafh. 

4 Large do. - - — 1 Bal. I 4 Mat’hs - =s 1 Kyat, vulgo Tical 

2 Bala • - - = 1 Mu. | 100 Kyats - = 1 l'aiktha, vulgo Vi*, = 3 G5 lbs. avoir. 

Measures of capacity are as follow 

2 Lamyets ss 1 Latntf I 4 Raida = I PyL | 8 Salt* = 1 Ran. 

2 Lam&t sa 1 Said. | 2 l’yla a 1 Sarot- I 4 Salta a 1 Ten. . 

This last measure is what is usually called by us “ a basket,” and ought to weigh 16 vis of clean rice, 
or 58*4 lbs. avoirdupois : it has commonly been reckoned at 4 a cwt. All grains, pulses, certain fruits, 
natron, salt, and lime are bought and sold by measure : other commodities by weight. 

Commercial llegtilations. — The following commercial treaty, entered into between the government of 
England and the Court of Ava, in 1826, regulates the intercourse between the two countries : — 

Art. I—. Peace being made, Sec. See _when merchants with an English certified pass from the country 

of the English ruler, and merchants from the kingdom of Burma pass from one country to the other, 
selling and buying merchandise, the'sentinels at the passes and entrances, the established gate-keepers of 
the country, shall make inquiry as usual, but without demanding any money; and allmerchants coming 
truly for the purpose of trade, with merchandise, shall be suffered to pass without hindrance or 
molestation. The governments of both countries, also, shall permit ships with cargoes to enter ports and 
carry on trade, giving them the utmost protection and security. And in regard to duties, there shall 
none be taken beside the customary duties at the landing places of trade. 

Art. 2. — Ships whose breadth of beam on the inside (opening of the hold) is 8 royal Burman cubits, of 
19*i English inches each, and ail ships of smaller size, whether merchants from the Burmese country 
entering an English port under the Burmese flag, or merchants from the English country, with an English 
stamped pass, entering a Burmese port under the English flag, shall be subject to no other demands 
beside the payment of duties and 10 tlcaU, 25 per cent. (10 sicca rupees), for a passport on leaving. Nor 
shall pilotage be demanded, unless the captain voluntarily requires a pilot. However, when ships arrive, 
information shall be given to the officer stationed at the entrance of the sea. In regard to vessels whoso 
breadth of beam exceeds 8 royal cubits, they shall remain, according to the 9th article of the treaty of 
Yamjabo, without unshipping their rudders or landing their guns, and be free from trouble and molestation 
as Burmese vessels in British ports. Besides the royal duties, no more duties shall be given or taken thait 
6uch as are customary. 

Art. 3_Merchants belonging to one country, who go to the other country and remain there, shall, 

when they desire to return, go to whatever country and by whatever vessel they may desire, without 
hindrance. Property owned by merchants they shall be allowed to sell. And property not sold, and 
household furniture, thcyshaU be allowed to take away, without hindrance, or incurring any expense. 

Art. 4. — English and Burmese vessels meeting with contrary winds, or sustaining damage in masts, 
rigging, &c., of suffering shipwrecks on the shore, shall, according to the laws of charity, receive assist¬ 
ance from the inhabitants of the towns and villages that may be near, the master of the wrecked ship 
paying to those that assist suitable salvage, according to the circumstances of the case; and whatever 
property may remain, in case of shipwreck, shall be restored to the owner. 

Commerce. — A considerable intercourse is carried on between the Burmese and Chinese dominions br 
an annual caravan, of which the merchants are all Chinese. The imports from China consist of manu¬ 
factured articles, the chief export from Burma being.cotton wool. The trade with foreign countries 
seaward is carried on with the ports of Chittagong, Dacca, and Calcutta, in Bengal; Madras and Ma- 
sulipatam, on the Coromandel coast: the Nicobar Islands, in the Bay of Bengal; Penang, in the 
Straits of Malacca; and occasionally with the Persian and Arabian Gulphs. The largest trade is with 
Calcutta, owing to the great consumption of teak timber in the latter, and the facility with which she 
supplies the demand of the Burmese for Indian and British cotton goods. The articles exported to 
foreign countries from Rangoon are the followingTeak wood, terra Japonica, or catechu, stick lac, 
bees’ wax, elephants’ teeth, raw cotton, orpiment, commonly called in India hurtal, gold, silver, rubles, 
sapphires, and horses, or rather the small, hardy pony of the country, which is much esteemed, particularly 
at Madras. By far the most important of these commodities is teak timber ; the quantity of this wood 
annually exported is said to be equal to 7,500 fulbsised trees, which, for the most part, consist of what 
India ship-bmldera call shtnbin , which are planks hewn out of the log with the adze at an Immense waste. 
The teak forests of Pegu Are by far the most abundant in India. The teak is nowhere to be found id 
the low alluvial lands to which the tide reaches, but abounds in the high lands beyond its influence. 

It seems to be very generally disseminated throughout the Burmese dominions. In the territory ceded t» : 
the British in Martaban, there are some fine forests, the timber of which is cut down for exportation J 
and where it is believed that saw-mills have very recently been established by some European settlers. 
The most accessible and extensive forests of Teak in the Burmese dominions are In the province ot 
Sarawadi, about 150 miles to the north of Rangoon, with whifch there is.a water communication. 
The principal imports- into Burma are cotton piece goods from India antt Britain, British woollens, 
ron, steel* quicksilver, copper, cordage, borax, sulphur, gunpowder, saltpetre, fire-arms, coarse por¬ 
celain, English glass ware, opium, tobacco, cociw and areca nuU, sugar, and spirits. Of.these,, by far 
tbp most important is cotton piece goods. The Burmese have few cotton manufactures of their own, 
Bbd appear, from very early times, to have been'furnished with the principal part of their supply from 
the Coromandel coast. To these were afterwards added the cheaper fabrics of Bengal; and both are 
now, in a great measure, superseded by British manufactures, the use of which 1ms spread very rapidly 
since the opening of. the trade in 18J4, In 1826-27, the exports and imports of the port of Rangoou 
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wet-e estimated each at the rate of 300,000/ —(We are Indebted for this valuable article to our esteemed 
friend, John Crawfurd, Esq., who ascertained the particulars on the spot.) 

It A PE, a biennial plant of the turnip kind (Brassica napus Lin.), but with, a 
woody fusiform'.root scarcely fit to be eaten. It is indigenous, flowers in May, and 
ripens its seeds in July, It is cultivated in many parts of England, particularly in 
Lincoln and Cambridge; partly on account of its seed, which is crushed for otf, and 
partly for its leaves as food for sheep. The culture of rape Tor seed has been much 
objected to by some, on account of its supposed great exhaustion of the land; but Mr, 
Loudon says that, where the soil and preparation are suitable, the after-culture properly 
attended to, and the straw and offal, instead of being burnt, as is the common practice, 
converted to the purposes of feeding and littering cattle, it may, in many instances, 
be the most proper and advantageous crop that can be employed by the farmer. 
The produce, when the plant succeeds well, and the season is favourable for securing 
the seed, amounts to from 40 to 50 bushels an acre. The seed is sold by the last of 10 
quarters; and is crushed in mills constructed for that purpose. — (Loudon's Encg. of 
Agriculture.') We subjoin an 

Account of the Quantities of Rape Seed imported into the U. Kingdom during each of the 6 Years 
ending with 1852, specifying the Countries whence they were brought, and the Quantities brought 
from each. 



■Quantities of Rapeseed imported into the United Kingdom in the Years j 


|18l8. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Russia ..... 

Sweden 

Ilenmnrk ..... 

Prussia ...... 

Hanorer ..... 

Hanseatic Towns 

Holland ..... 

Relfcium ..... 

France ..... 

Italy, slz. Austrian Terrltorie 
liritUU Territories in India 

Kingdom of Greece ... 

Wall rich i a aiul Moldavia * 

Other parts - - - - - 1 

Total quantities Imported - - 1 

Quarters. 

19,779 

*30,325 

3,131 

47.5 

17,6.51 

191 

827 

364 
4,022 
1,726 
1,579 , 

Quarters. 

3,235 

3,092 

613 

’ 2,872 

201 

103 

761 
2,480 
13,126 
1,637 ; 

1,280 

4,5 | 

Quarters. 

10,679 

240 

13,088 

* 3,493 
6,82(1 
1,254 

254 

126 

115 

70,551 

406 

Quarters. 

3,576 

1,603 
5,152 
5,992 

579 

2,113 

129 

4 

106 

*62,824 

16 

Quarters. 

491 

7,256 

15,562 

395 

2.691 

117 

816 

931 

117,211 

411 

‘516 

79,970 | 

29,480 J 

_107,029 1 

82,39 t 

116,230 


The duties on rapeseed and rapeseed oil were repealed in 1845. 

Rape Cake, is the adhering masses of the husks of rape-seed, after the oil has been expressed. They 
are reduced to powder by a malt-mill or other machine; and are used either as a top-dressing for crops 
of different kinds, or are drilled along with turnip seed. 

RATTANS, or CANES, the long slender shoots of a prickly bush ( Calamus 
rotang Lin.), one of the most useful plants of the Malay peninsula and the Eastern 
islands. They are exported to Bengal, to Europe, and above all to China, where they 
are consumed in immense quantities. For cane work they should be chosen long, of a 
bright pale yellow colour, well glazed, and of a small size, not brittle, or subject to break. 
They are purchased by the bundle, which ought to contain 100 rattans, having their 
ends bent together, and tied in the middle. In China they are sold by the picul, which 
contains from 9 to 12 bundles. Such as are black or dark coloured, snap short, or from 
which the glazing flies off on their being bent, should be rejected. When stowed as 
dunnage, they are generally allowed to pass free of freight. — ( Milburn's Orient . 
Com. £fc.) 

At an average of the 3 years ending with 1852, we annually imported 10,789,302 
canes, whereof 7,751,179 were from places within the limits of the E. India Com¬ 
pany’s charter. The exports are inconsiderable, having amounted during the same 
period to only 118,57G a year. —(Par/. Paper , No. 928. Sess. 1853.) 

“ The rattan,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “ is the spontaneous product of all the forests of the Archipelago; 
but exists in great perfection in those of the islands of Romeo, Sumatra and of the Malayan peninsula. 
The finest are produced in the country of the Bataks of Sumatra. The wood-cutter, who is inclined to 
deal in this article, proceeds into the forest without any other instrument than his parang or cleaver, and 
cuts as much as he is able to carry away. The mode of performing the operation is this : — he makes a 
notch in the tree at the root of which the rattan is growing, and cutting thd latter, strips off a small 
portion of the outer bark, and tnsorts.the part that is peeled Into the notch. The rattan now being pulled 
through as long as’it continues of an equal size, is by this operation neatly and readily freed from its 
epidermis. When the wood-cutter has obtained by this means from 300 to 400 rattans,—being as many 
as an individual can conveniently carry in their moist and undried state,—he sits down, and ties them 
up in bundles of 100, each rattan being doubled before being thus tied up. After drying, they are fit for 
the market without further preparation. From this account of the small labour expended in bringing 
them to market, they can be sold at a very cheap rate. The Chinese junks obtain them In Borneo at the 
low rate of b Spanish dollars per 100 bundles, or 5 cents for each 100 rattans, or 27 for Id. The natives 
always vend them by tale ; but the European residents and the Chinese sell them by weight, counting by- 
piculs. According to their quantity, and the relative state of supply and demand, the European mer- 
chants dispose of them at from U to 2$ dollars the picul. In China, the price is usually about 3} dollars 
per picul, or 75 per cent, above tne average prime cost. Bengal they are sold by tale, each bundle oi 
about 100 rattans bringing about 20£d.” — {Indian Archipelago , vol. ill. p. 423.) 
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HEAL, in the Spanish monetary system, is of two sorts; viz. a real of plate , and a 
real vellott . The former is a silver coin, varying in value from about 6\d, to 5d .— 
(See Coins.) A real vellon is a money of account, worth about 2 $d. 

UE AM, a quantity of paper. The ream of writing paper consists of 20 quires, each 
of 24 sheets : but the ream of printing paper, or, as it is sometimes called, the printer's 
ream , extends to 2i£ quires, or 516 sheets. Two reams of paper make a bundle . 

RECEIPT, is an acknowledgment in writing of having received a sum of money, or 
other valuable consideration. It is a voucher either of an obligation or debt discharged, 
or of one incurred. 


In 179ft duties were imposed on all notes, memorandums, or writings, given in acknowledgment of the 
receipt of money in payment of debt. And parties writing receipts on unstamped paper, or giving 
receipts for smaller sums than those actually received, were subjected to penalties. These duties have 
undergone various mutations. They usually varied according to the amounts received ; but they were 
not fair ad valorem duties, the sums charged on receipts for small amounts being proportionally much 
greater than those charged on receipts for larger amounts. Thus, while a receipt for 10/. was charged 
with a duty of 3rf., a receipt for 1000/. was charged with a duty of 10s., whereas had the fair ad vaioiem 
principle been properly carried out, it should have been charged with a duty of 25s. Since 1833 sums 
under 5/. have been exempted from this duty. 

In 1852, the receipt duty produced 180,491/., Inc. 143,467/. for England, 16,103/. for Scotland, and 
20,921/. for Ireland. 

A go d deal of dissatisfaction having been long prevalent with the receipt duty, and being also very 
extensively evaded, it has been changed in the course of the present year (1*53) to a duty of \d. on all 
leceipts for sums of 21. and upwards. A new duty of Id. has at the same time, and by the same act, the 
16 & 17 Viet. c. 59., been imposed on all. drafts or orders payable to order on demand. Such duty does 
not. however, apply to drafts or orders payable at sight ; nor does it apply to checks or drafts payable to 
bearer, drawn within the legal distance (15 miles) of the bank at which they are to be paid. 


The act ln>g down that " the following Instruments shall 
he deemed and taken to be drafts or orders for the payment of 
money within the intent and meaning of this act. and of any 
art ot tuts relating to the stamp duties on bills of exchange, 
drafts, or orders, and shall be chargeable accordingly with the 
stamp duties imposed by this act or any such act or acts; 
viz . — 

“ All documents or writings usually termed letters of credit, 
or whereby any person to whom any such document or writing 
is or Is intended to be delivered or sent shall be entitled, or he 
intended to Ik* entitled to have credit with, or In account with, 
or to draw upon any other person for, or to receive from such 
other person any sum of money therein mentioned.*' 


The act also grants the following exemptions from the duty 
on receipts, viz:— “ Receipts given for money deposited in any 
hank, or in the hands of any hanker, to be act ounb il for, 
whether with Interest or not; provided the same be not ex¬ 
pressed to lie received of or by the hands of any other than the 
person to whom the same is to he accounted for: Provided 
always, that this exemption shall not ,extend to receipts or 
acknowledgments for sums paid or deposited for or U|»on letters 
of allotment of shares, or in respect of calls upon any scrip or 
shares of or in any Joint Stock or other Company or proposed 
or intended Company, which said last-mentioned receipts or 
acknowledgments, by whomsoever given, shall be liable to the 
duty by tins act charged on receipts." 


Stamps denoting the Duly qf 1 d. on Receipts and Drafts may be impressed or affixed .—The duties oflif. 
by this act granted on receipts and on drafts or orders for the payment of money respectively may be 
denoted cither by a stamp impressed upon the paper whereon any such instrument is written, or by an 
adhesive stamp affixed thereto, and the Commissioners of Inland Revenue shall provide stamps of both 
descriptions for the purpose of denoting the sa d duties.—16 & 17 Viet. c. 59. § 3. 

Whet e adhesive Stamps are used to denote the Duties on Receipts. %c. —In any case where an adhesive 
stamp shall be used for the purpose aforesaid on any receipt or upon any draft or order respectively 
chargeable with the duty of Id. by this act, the person by wiiom such receipt shall be given or such draft 
or order signed or made shall, before the instrument 6hall be delivered out of his hands, custody, or 
power, cancel or obliterate the stamp so used, by writing thereon his name or the initial letters of his 
name so and in such a manner as to show clearly and distinctly that such stamp has been made use of, 
and so that the same may not be again used ; and if any person who shall write or give any such receipt 
or discharge or make or sign any such draft or order with any adhesive stamp thereon, shall not bona 
fide in manner aforesaid effectually cancel or obliterate such stamp, he shall forfeit the sum of 10/ — § 4. 

Penalty for committing Frauds in the Use qf Stamps. — If any person sliaii fraudulently get off or re¬ 
move, or cause or procure to be gotten off or removed, from nny paper whereon any receipt or any draft 
or order shall be written, any adhesive stamp, or if any person shall affix or use any such stamp which 
shall have been gotten off or removed from any paper whereon any receipt or any draft or order shall 
have been written, to or for any receipt, draft, or order, or any paper whereon any such receipt, draft, or 
order shall be or be intended to be written ; or if any person shall do or practise or be concerned in any 
fraudulent act, contrivance, or device whatever, not specially provided for by this or some other act of 
parliament, with intent or design to deftaud H. Majesty of nny duty by this act granted upon receipts or 
upon drafts or orders, every person so offending in any of tho said several cases shall forfeit the sum of 
20 /.—§ 5. 


REGISTRY, in commercial navigation, the registration or enrolment of ships at 
the Custom-house, so as to entitle them to be classed among, and to enjoy the privileges 
of, British-built ships. 

The registry of ships appears to have been first introduced into this country by the 
Navigation Act (12 Car, 2. c. 18. anno 1660). Several provisions were made with 
respect to it by the 7 & 8 Will. 3. c. 22. ; and the whole was reduced into a system by 
the 27 Get). 3. c. 19., but this has since been materially altered. To be admitted to 
registry, arid consequently to enjoy the privileges and advantages that exclusively belong 
to a British ship, all that is now required is, that such ship be bond fide the property of 
one or more of her Majesty’s subjects in the U. Kingdom or some of its dependencies. 

The great, and, perhaps, the only original object of the registration of ships was to facilitate tho 
exclusion of foreign ships from those departments in which they were prohibited from engaging by (he 
navigation laws, by affording a ready means of distinguishing such as were really British. It has also 
been considered advantageous to individuals by preventing the fraudulent assignment of property in 
ships. Lord Tenterden,however, has observed, in reference to this supposed advantage, that “ the 
instances in which fair and honest transactions are rendered unavailable through a negligent want of 
compliance with the forms directed by these and other statutes requiring a public register of convey¬ 
ances, make the expediency of all such regulations, considered with reference to private benefit, only a 
matter of question and controversy/*— ( Law of Shipping , part i. c. 2 ) But these results are ascribable 
rather to the mode of registration than to the registry itself. The latter appears to be necessary to give 
certainty of title; a national and distinctive character to shipping; and for tho establishment of a 
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uniform system of admeasurement, the charges on shipping being almost always dependent on the 
registered tonnage. 

The existing regulations as to the registry ofships are for the most part embodied in the act 8& 9 
Viet. c. 89. We have omitted the portions of the act repealed by subsequent statutes; and inserted the 
clauses in other acts having reference to this matter. 

No Vessel to enjoy Privileges until registered No ship or vessel shatl be entitled to any of the privi¬ 
leges or advantages of a British registered ship unless the person or persons claiming property therein 
shall have caused the same to-have been registered.—§ 2. 

Persons authorised to make Registry ,#c—-The persons authorised and required to make such registry 
and grant such certificates shall be the several persons herein-after mentioned and described; (that is to 
say), 


The collector and comptroller of customs In any port In the 
IJ. K. of Great Britain and Ireland and In the Isle of Man 
respectively, in respect of ships or vessels to be there regis¬ 
tered : 

The principal officers of customs in the Islands of Guernsey or 
Jersey, together with the governor, lieutenant governor, 
or Commander-in-chief of those islands respectively, in 
respect of ships or vessels to be there registered : 

The col’ector and comptroller of customs of any port In the 
British imsscssions in Asia, Africa, and America, or the 
collector of any such port at vhich no appointment of a 
comptroller has been made, in respect of snips or vessels to 
be there registered : 

The collector of duties at anv port in the territories under the 
government of the E. 1. Company, within the limits of the 


charter of the skid company, or anv other person of the 
rank in the said company's service or senior merchant, or 
of f> years' standing in the said service, being respective y 
appointed to act in Ute execution of this act oy any of the 
governments of the said company in respect of snips or 
vessels to be there registered : 

The collector of duties at any British possession within the said 
limits, and not under the government of the said company, 
and at which a custom boost' is not established, together 
with the governor, lieutenant-governor,or commander-in- 
chief of tuch'fKMsea&ion, in respect of ship* or Vessels to bo 
there registered ! 

The governor, lieutenant-governor, or commander-in chief of 
Malta, Gibraltar, ana Heligoland respectively, in respect 
of vessels or ships to be there registered: 


Provided always, that wherever in and by this act it is directed or provided that any act, matter, or 
thing shall and may be done or performed by, to, or with any collector or comptroller of customs, the 
same shall or may be done or performed by, to, or with the several persons respectively herein-before 
authorized and required to make registry and to grant certificates of registry as aforesaid, and according 
as the same act, matter, or thing is to be done or performed at the said several respective places, ana 
within the jurisdiction, of the said several persons respectively : provided also, that whenever in and by 
this act, It is directed or provided that any act, mutter, or thing shall or may be done or performed by, 
to, or with the commissioners of customs, the same snail or may be done or performed by, to. or with 
the governor, lieutenant-governor, or commander-in-chief of any place where any ship or vessel may be 
registered under the authority of this act, so far as such act, matter, or thing can be applicable to the 
registering of any 6hip or vessel at such place— § 3. 

Ships exerct'smg Privileges before Registry to be forfeited. — In case any ship or vessel ndt being duly 
registered, and not having obtained such certificate of registry as aforesaid, shall exercise any of the 
privileges of a British ship, the same shall be subject to forfeiture, and also all the guns, furniture, am¬ 
munition, tackle, and apparel to the same ship or vessel belonging, and shall and may be seized by any 
officer or officers of H. M.’s customs : provided always, that nothing in this act shall extend or bo con¬ 
strued to extend to affect the privileges of any ship or vessel duly registered prior to the commencement 
thereof.**-§ 4. 

Mediterranean Pass may be issued at Malta or Gibraltar. — No Mediterranean pass shall be issued 
for tiie use of any ship as being a ship belonging to Malta or Gibraltar, except such as be duly registered 
at tliose places respectively, or such as, not being entitled to be so registered, shall have wholly belonged, 
before the 10th of October, 1827, and shall have continued wholly to belong, to persons actually residing 
at those places respectively as inhabitants thereof, and entitled to be owners of British ship* there regis¬ 
tered, or who, not being so entitled, shall have so resided upwards of 15 years prior to the said 10th of 
October, 1827. — § (i. 

Ships declared unseaworthy to b ? deemed Ships lost or broken up —If any ship or vessel registered under 
the authority of this or any other act shall be deemed or declared to be stranded or unseau orthy, and in¬ 
capable of being recovered or repaired to the advantage of the owners thereof, aud shall for such reasons 
be sold by order or decree of any competent court for the benefit of the owners of such ship or vessel or 
other persons interested therein, the same shall be taken or deemed to be a ship or vessel lost or broken 
up to all intents and purposes within the meaning of this act, and shall never again be entitled to the 
privileges of a British-built ship for any purposes of trade or navigation—§ 8. 

Ships shall be registered at the Port to which they belong. — No registry shall hereafter be made, or 
certificate thereof granted, by any person or persons herein-before authorized to make such registry 
and grant such certificate, in any other port or place than the port or place to which such ship or vessel 
shall properly belong, except so far as relates to such ships or vessels as shall be condemned as prizes 
in any ot the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, or Man, which snips or vessels shall be registered in manner 
herein-after directed ; but all and every registry and certificate made and granted in any port or place 


shall see fit; and at every port where registry shall ho made in pursuance of this act a book shall be 
kept by the collector and comptroller, in which all the particulars contained in the form of the certificate 
of the registry herein-before directed to be used shall be duly entered ; and every registry shall bo 
numbered in progression, beginning such progressive numeration at the commencement oi each and 
every year; and such collector and comptroller shall forthwith, or within one month at the furthest, 
transmit to the commissioners of customs a true and exact copy, together with the number of every cer¬ 
tificate which shall be by them so grarfted. § 10. 

Port to which Vessels shall be deemed to belong —Every ship or vessel shall be deemed to belong to 
some port at -or hear to which some or one of the owners, who shall make and subscribe the declaration 
required by this act before registry be made, shall reside; and whenever such owner or owners shall 
have transferred all his or their share or shares in such ship or vessel, the same shall be registered de 
novo before such ship or vessel shall sail or depart from the port to which she shall then belong, or from 
any other port which shall be in the same part of the U. K., or the same colony, plantation, island, or 
territory, as the said port shall be in: provided always, that if the owner or owners of such ship or vessel 
cannot in sufficient time comply with the requisites of this act, so that registry maybe made before it shall 
be necessary for such ship or vessel to sail or depart upon another voyage, it shall be lawful for the 
collector and comptroller of the port where such ship or vessel may then be to certify Upon the back of 
the existing certificate of registry of such ship or vessel that the same is to remain In force for the 
voyage upon which the said ship or vessel Is then about to sail or depart : provided also, that If any tfhip 
or vessel shall be built in any of the colonies, plantations, islands, or territories In Asia, Africa, or 
America, to H. M. belonging, for owners residing in the U. K., and the master oT such ship or vessel, or 
the agent for the owner or owners thereof, shall have produced to the collector and comptroller of the 
port at or near to which such ship or vessel was built the certificate of the builder required by this hot, 
and shall have made and subscribed a declaration before such collector and comptroller of the names 
and descriptions of the principal owners of such ship or vessel, and that she Is the identical ship or 
vessel mentioned in such certificate of the builder, and that no foreigner, to the best of his knowledge 
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and belief, lias any Interest therein, the collector and comptroller of such port shall cause such ship or 
vessel to bo surveyed and measured in like manner as is directed for the purpose of registering any ship 
or vessel, and shall give the master of such ship or vessel a certificate under their hands and seals, 
purporting to be under the authority of this act, and stating when and where and by whom such snip 
or vessel was built, the description, tonnage, and other particulars required on registry of any ship or 
vessel, and such certificate shall have all the force and virtue of a certificate of registry under this 
act, during the term of 2 years, unless such ship shall sooner arrive at some place m the U. K.; anti such 
collector and comptroller shall transmit a copy of such certificate to the commissioners of customs.--§ ll. 

The act 12 & 13 Viet. c. 29. repealed the two next clauses of the 8 & 9 Vict.c. 89., and substituted 
the following in their stead; — - , 

Who may be Owners of British Vessels. — All natural-born subjects of II. M., and all persons made 
denizens by letters of denization, and all persons naturalised by or under any act of parliament, or by or 
under any act or ordinance of the legislature or proper legislative authority of any of the British posses¬ 
sions In Asia, Africa, or America, and all persons authorized by or under any such act or ordinance to 
hold shares In British shipping, shall, on taking the oath of allegiance to II. M., her heirs and successors, 
be deemed lobe duly qualified to be owners or part owners of British-registered vessels, anything in the 
said recited act for the registering of British shipping to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding. 

nnof^CerUficate If ^Registry .—The following form of certificate shill be substituted for the form ol 
certificate prescribed by the said act for the registering of British shipping : — 


This is to certify that (here insert the names, occupations, and 
residences tf the subscribing orencri], having made and tub- 
scribed the declaration required by law, and having declared 
that [he nr they], together with [names, occupations . ami 
residence of lumsuhscribing owners,] is [or are] sole owner (or 
owners] in the proportions specified on the back hereof of the 
ship or vessel called the [ship’s name] of [place to which the 
vessel belongs], which is of the burthen of f number of tons], and 
whereof [matter’s name] is master, and that the said ship or 
vessel was [when or where built, or condemned as prize, referring 
to builder's certificate, jutlge’r certificate, or certificate of last 
registry then delivered up to be cancelled, or (if the vessel was 
foreign built, and the time ami place qf building not known,) 
was Foreign, and that he or they did not know the time or 
place nf building], and [name and employment qf [surveying 
officer] having certified to us that the said ship or. vessel has 
j number] decks and [nundier] masts, 
innei j> trt of the main stem to the 
aloft u, [ feet tenths], her breadth in midships is 

[ fret tenths], her depth tn hold at midships is 

teet tenths], that she is [how rigged] rigged 

with a [standing or running] bowsprit, is [description af sfrrtt] 
sterned, [carvel or clincherj built, has whether any [or nof] 
gallery, and [kind qf head, if any,] head, that the framework 
and planking [or plating] is [state whether of wood or iron ], and 
that she is [state whether a sailing vessel or a steamer, and if a 


that her length fiotn the 
forepart of the stempost 


steamer, state whether propelletl by paddle wheels or screw prt 
prllers]; and the said subscribing owners having consented ,tt> 
agreed to the above description, and having caused sulhclct 
security to be given as required by law, the said ship or ves*i 
called the [name] haslieen duly registered at the port ot [nan 
of port], certified'under our hands at the custom house in lb 
said portof [name qfport], this [date] day of [name qf month 
In the year [words at length}. 



(Signed) Collector. 

(Signed) Comptroller. 


And on the back of such certificate of registry there shall lie 
an account of the parts or shares held by each of the owners 
mentioned and described in such certificate, in the form and 
manner following: — 


Names of the several Owners 
within mentioned. 

Number of Sixty-fourth 
Shares held liy each Owner. 

[blame 
[Name 
[Name 
.[ Nairn. 

- - 1 - , * 'Jhirty-two. 

- - - - Sixteen. 

- - I - - Eight. 

- - 1 • - Eight. 

(Signed) Comptroller. 

(Signed) Collector. 


r Form qf Declaration. —The following declaration shall be substituted for the declaration by the s.iid 
act directed to be made by the owner or owners of any vessel previous to the registry thereof: — 


I A. B. [place of residence and occupation] do truly declare 
that the ship or vessel [name] of [port or place], whereof 

J master’s name] is at present master, being [kind qf build, 
urthen. \c , us desrribrd in the certificate of the surveying 
officer] was [vnfien and where built, or if ptize. or forfeited, can - 
lure and condemnation as such, or (if the vessel bejlneign twill, 
and the owner does nut know when awl where she was built,) that 
the said vessel is foreign built, and that I do not know the time 
and place of her bulldmg], and that I the said A. B. [and the 
other owner’s names and occupatiims, if any, and where they 
respectively reside,] am (or are] sole owner [or owners 1 of the 
said vessel, and that no other person or persons whatever hath 
or have any right, title, interest, share, or projHfrty therein or 
thereto; and that I the said A. D. [and the said other owners, 
if any,] am lor are] truly and bonfc fide a subject [or subjects] 
of (i. Britain, and that I the said A. B. have not [nor have any 
of the other owners, to the best of my knowltdge and belief,] 
taken the oath of allegiance to any foreign state whatever 
[e.rcrpf under the terms of some capitulation describing the par¬ 
ticulars thereof], ox that since my taking [or his or their taking] 
the oath of allegiance to [naming the foreign states resuectivetu ■ 
to which he or any of the said owners shall have taken the wmr] 

I have [or he or they hath or have] become a deni/en [or 
den Irens, or naturalised subject or subjects, as the case maybe,] 
of the U Kingdom, by H. M.'s letters patent [or by an act of 
parliament, or by or uuder or by virtue of an act or ordmanee 
of the legislature of or have been autlio- 

Addition to Declaration in case the required Humber of Owners do not attend. — In case the required 
number of joint owners or proprietors of any ship or vessel shall not personally attend to make and 
subscribe the declaration herein-before directed to be made and subscribed, then and in such case such 
owner or owners, proprietor or proprietors, as shall personally attend and make and subscribe the 
declaration aforesaid, shall further declare that the part owner or part owners of such ship or vessel then 
absent is or are not resident within 20 miles of such port or place, and hath or have not, to the best of 
his or their knowledge or belief, wilfully absented himself or themselves in order tQ avoid the making 
the declaration herein-before directed to be made and subscribed, or is or are prevented by illness from 
attending to make and subscribe the said declaration. — 8 & 9 Viet. c. 89. s. 14. 

Vessels to be surveyed previous to Registry. — In order to,enable the collector and comptroller of 
customs to «rant a certificate truly and accurately describing every ship or vessel to be registered in 
pursuance of this act, and also to enable all other officers of H. M.’s customs, on due examination, to 
discover whether any such ship or vessel is the same with that for which a certificate is alleged to have 
been granted, be it enacted that previous to the registering or granting of any certificate of registry^ 
aforesaid some one or more person or persons appointed by the commissioners of H.M.’s customs (taking 
to his or their assistance, if he or they shall judge it nocessary, one or more person or persons skilled in 
the building and admeasurement of ships,) shall go on board of every such ship or vessel as is to lie 
registered, and shall strictly and accurately examine and admeasure every such ship or vessel as to all 
and every particular contained In the form of the certificate herein-before directed, in the presence of tho 
master or of uny other person who shall be appointed for that purpose on the part of the owner or owners, 
or irrhis or their absence by the said master, and shall deliver, a true and just account in writing of all 
such particulars of the build, description, and admeasurement of every such ship or vessel as are specified 
in the form of the certificate above recited to the collector and comptroller authorized as aforesaid to 
make such registry and grant such certificate of registry; and the said master or other person attending 
on the part of the owner or owners is hereby required to sign his name also to the certificate of suoh 
surveying or examining officer, in testimony of the truth thereof, provided such master or other persotv 
shall consent apd agree to the several particulars set forth and described therein.— $ 15. ■ 


ri/ed l>y an act or ordinance of the legislature of 
to hold shares in British shipping within the said colony], and 
since the passing of such act or ordinance I have [or he or 
they hath or have] taken the oath ot allegiance to H. M. 
Gueen V'ictorla] [ naming the times when such tetters of deniza¬ 
tion have been giauted respectively, or the year oryears in which 
such act or acts of naturalization, or sut h colonial acts or ordi¬ 
nances have passul respectively], and that no foreigner, directly 
or indirectly, hath any share or part interest in the said ship 
or vessel: 

Provided always, that if it shall become necessary to register 
any ship or vessel belonging to any corporate body ,n the U. K., 
the following declaration, in lieu of the declaration herein¬ 
before directed, shall lie made and subscribed by the secretary 
or other proper otilcer of suclt corporate laxly ; [that is to say,) 

I A. B., secretary or officer of [name if company or corpora¬ 
tion], do truly declare, that the snip or vessel [name] of | port] 
whereof [master's name] is at present master, being [kind qf 
build, burthen, <S,c, us described m the certificate qf the sumeyiug 
tfjiccr], was [when and where built, or, if prize or forfeited, 
capitae and condemnation tis such], or [\f the vessel be foreign 
built, and that such secretary or officer does not know when and 
where built,] that the said vessel Is foreign built, and that 1 do 
not know the tune and place of the building, and that tiie same 
doth wholly and truly belong to [name the company or corpora - 
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N. B. The 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 21st, and 22nd clauses of the 8 & 9 Viet. c. 89. relate to the mode of • 
ascertaining the tonnage of ships, and are given under the word Tonnagk. 

Bond to be given at the Time qf Registry . — At the time of obtaining of the certificate of registry as 
aforesaid sufficient security by bond shall be given to H. M., her heirs and successors, fay the master 
and such of the owners as shall personally attend as is herein-before required, such security to be 
approved of and taken by the person or persons herein-before authorized to make such registry and 
grant such certificate of regUtrjt, at the port or place in which such certificate shall be granted, in the 
penalties following ; viz. if such ship or vessel shall be a decked vessel, or be above the burden of 15 tons, 
and not exceeding 50 tons, then In the penalty of 100/.; if exceeding the burden of 60 tons, and not 
exceeding 100 tons, then in the penalty of 300/.; if exceeding the burden of 100 tons, and not exceeding 
200 tons, then in the penalty of 500/.; If exceeding the burden of 200 tons, and not exceeding 300 tons, 
then in the penalty of 800/. ; and if exceeding the burden of 300 tons, then in the penalty of ll)00£: and 
the condition of every such bond shall be, that such certificate shall not be 60 ld, lent, or otherwise 
disposed of to any person or persons whatever, and that the same shall be solely made use of for the 
service of the ship or vessel for which it is granted ; and that in case such ship or vessel shall be lost or 
taken by the enemy, burnt or broken up, or otherwise prevented from returning to the port to which 
she belongs, or shall on any account have lost and forfeited the privileges of a British ship, or shall have 
been seized and legally condemned for illicit trading, or shall have been taken in execution for debt, and 
sold by due process of law, or shall have been sold to the crown, or shall under any circumstances have 
been registered de novo, the certificate, if preserved, shall be delivered up within one month after the 
arrival of the master in any port or place in 11. M.’s dominions to the collector and comptroller of some 
port In Gr»at Britain, or of the Isle of Man, or of the British plantations, or to the governor, heutenant- 
goviemor, or commander-in-chief for the time being of the islands of Guernsey or Jersey j and that if 
any foreigner, or any person or persons for the use and benefit of any foreigner, shall purchase or 
otherwise become entitled to the whole or any part or share of or any interest in such ship or vessel, 
and the same shall be within the limits of any port of Great Britain, or of the islands ol Guernsey, 
Jersey, or Man, or of the British colonies, plantations, islands, or territories aforesaid, then and in 
such case the certificate of registry shall, within 7 days after such purchase or transfer of property in 
such ship or vessel, be delivered up to the person or persons herein-before authorized to make registry, 
and grant certificate of registry, at such port or place respectively as aforesaid ; and if such ship or 
vessel shall be In any foreign port when such purchase or transfer of property shall hike place, then that 
the certificate shall be delivered up to the British consul or other chief British officer resident at or 
nearest to such foreign port, or if such ship or vessel shall be at sea when such purchase or transfer of 
property shall take place, then that the certificate shall be delivered up to the British consul or other 
chief British officer at the foreign port or place in or at which the master or other person having or taking 
the charge or command of such ship or vessel shall first arrive after such purchase or transfer of property at 
sea. Immediately after his arrival at such foreign port; hut if such master or other person who had the 
command thereof at the time of such purchase or transfer of property at sea shall not arrive at a foreign 
port, but shall arrive at some port of Great Britain, or of the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, or Man, or of 
H. M.’s said colonies, plantations, islands, or territories, then that the certificate shall be delivered up in 
manner aforesaid within 14 days after the arrival of such ship or vessel, or of the person who had the 
command thereof, In any port of Great Britain, or of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, or Man, or of any 
of H. M.’s said colonies, plantations, islands, or territories : provided always, that if it shall happen that at 
the time of registry of any ship or vessel the same shall be at any other port than the port to which she 
belongs, 60 that the master of such ship or vessel cannot attend at the port of registry to join with the 
owner or owners in such bond as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for him to give a separate bond to the like 
effect at the port where such ship or vessel may then he, and the collector and comptroller of such other 
port shall transmit such b 'nd to the collector and comptroller of the port where such ship or vessel is 
to be registered ; and such bond, and the bond also given by the owner or owners, shall together he of 
the same effect against the master and owner or owners, or either of them, as if they had hound them¬ 
selves jointly and severally in one bond.— §23. 

\Vhen Master is changed , nev> Master to give similar Bond —When and bo often as the master or other 
person having or taking the charge or command of any ship or vessel, registered in manner herein¬ 
before directed, shall he changed, the master or owner of such ship or vessel shall deliver to the person 
or persons herein-before authorized to make such registry, and grant such certificates of registry, at the 
port where such change shall take place, the certificate of registry belonging to such ship or vessel, who 
shall thereupon endorse and subscribe a memorandum of such change, and shall forthwith give notice of 
the same to the proper officer of the port or place where such ship or vessel was last registered pursuant 
to this act, who shall likewise make a memorandum of the same in the hook of registers which is 
hereby directed and required to he kept, and shall forthwith give notice thereof to the commissioners of 
H. M.’s customs : provided always, that before the nafrn* of such new master shall be endorsed on the 
certificate of registry he shall be required to give and shall give a bond in the like penalties nnd under 
the same conditions as are contained in the bond herein-before require^ to he given at the time of 
registry of any ship or vessel —J 24. 

Bonds liable to same Duties as Bonds for Customs. — All bonds required by this act shall he liable to 
the same duties of stamps as bonds given for or in respect of the duties of customs are or shall he liable 
to undpr any act for the time being In force for granting duties of stamps. —• § 25. 

Certificate of Registry to be given up by all Persons. —If any person whatever shall at any time have 
possession of and wilfully detain any certificate of registry granted under this or any other act, which 
ought to be delivered up to be cancelled, according to any of the conditions of the bond herein before 
required to be given upon the registry of any ship or vessel, such person is hereby required and enjoined 
to deliver up such certificate of legistryin manner directed by the condition of such bond in the 
respective cases and under the respective penalties therein provided. — $ 26. 

Name of Vessel which has been registered never afterwards to be changed, and to be painted on the 
stern. — it shall not be lawful for any owner or owners of any ship or vessel to give any name to such 
ship or vessel other than that by which she was first registered in pursuance of this or any other act; 
and the owner or owners of all and every ,ship or vessel which shall be so registered shullJbefore such 
ship or vessel after such registry shall begin to take in any cargo, naint or cause to he palmed in white 
or yellow letters, of a length of not less than four indies, upon a black ground, upon some conspicuous 
part of the stern, the name by which such ship or vessel shall have been registered, and the port to 
v^ich she belongs, in a distinct and legible manner, and shall so keep and preserve the same; and if 
such owner or owners, or master or other person having or taking the charge or command of such ship 
or vessel, shall permit such ship or vessel to begin to take in any cargo before the natoe of such ship or 
vessel ha! been so painted as aforesaid, or shall wilfully alter, orase, obliterate, or in anywise hide or 
conceal, o^pause, or procure or permit the same to be done, (unless in. the case ol square-rigged vessels 
in time of war,) or shall, in any written or primed paper or other document describe such ship or vessel 
by any name other than that by which she was first registered, or shall verbally describe or cause or 
procure or permit such ship or vessel to be described by any other name to any officer or officers of 
H. M.’s revenue in the due execution of his or their duty, then and in every such rase such owner or 
owners* or master or other persons having or taking the charge or command of such ship or vessel-shall 
forfeit the sum of 100/. — $ 27. 

Builder's Certificate of Particulars of Ship.— All and every person and persons who shall apply for a 
certificate of the registry of any ship or vessel shall and they are hereby required to produce to thu 
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person or persons authorized to grant aucti certificate a true and full account, under the hand of the 
builder of such ship or vessel, of the proper denomination of such vessel, and of the time when and the 
place where such ship or vessel was built, and also an exact account of the tonnage of such ship or 
vessel, together with the name of the first purchaser or purchasers thereof, which account such builder 
is hereby directed and required to give under his hand, (on the same being demanded by such person or 
persons so applying for a certificate as aforesaid,) and shall also make and subscribe a declaration before 
the person or persons herein-before authorized to grant such certificate that the ship or vessel for which 
such certificate is required is the same with that which is so described by the builder as aforesaid; 
provided always, that where by reason of the death of such builder, or some other unavoidable cause* 
such certificate cannot be produced, it shall be lawful for the commissioners of customs, on proof being 
made to their satisfaction of all the particulars required as aforesaid, to dispense with the account hereby 
required under the hand of the builder, and to allow the certificate of registry to be granted. — § 28. 

Certificate of Registry lost or mislaid. — If the certificate of registry of any ship or vessel shall be lost 
or mislaid so that the same cannot be found or obtained for the use of such ship or vessel when 
needful, and proof thereof shall bo made to the satisfaction of the commissioners of customs, such com¬ 
missioners shall and may permit such ship or vessel to be registered de novo, and a certificate thereof to 
be granted: provided always, that if such ship or vessel be absent and far distant from the port to which 
she belongs, or by reason of the absence of the owner or owners, or of any other impediment, registry 
of the same cannot then bo made in sufficient time, such commissioners shall and may grant a licence 
for the present use of such ship or vessel, which licence shall, for the time and to the extent specified 
therein, and no longer, be of the same force and virtue as a certificate of registry: provided also, that 
before such registry de novo be made, the owner or owners and master shall give bond to the commis¬ 
sioners aforesaid, in such sum as to them shall seem fit, with a condition that if the certificate of 
registry shall at any time afterwards be found, the same shall be forthwith delivered to the proper 
officers of customs to be cancelled, and that no illegal use hqs been or shall be made thereof with 
his or their privity or knowledge; and further, that before any such licence shall be granted as afore¬ 
said the master of such ship or vessel shall also make and subscribe a declaration that the same has 
been registered as a British ship, naming the port where and the time when such registry was made, 
and all the particulars contained in the certificate thereof, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and 
shall also give such bond and with the same condition as is herem-before mentioned: provided also, that 
before any such licence shall be granted, such ship or vessel shall he surveyed in like manner as if a 
registry de novo were about to he made thereof, and the certificate of such survey shall be preserved by 
the collector and comptroller of the port to which such ship or vessel shall belong; and in virtue thereof 
it shall be lawful for the said commissioners and they are hereby required to permit such ship or vessel to be 
registered after her departure, whenever the owner or owners shall personally attend to take and subscribe 
the declaration required by this act before registry be made, and shall also comply with all other requi¬ 
sites of this act, except so far as relates to the bond to be given by the master of such ship or vessel, which 
certificate of registry the said commissioners shall and may transmit to the collector and comptroller of 
any other port, to be by them given to the master of such ship or vessel upon his giving such bond, and 
delivering up the licence which had been granted for the then present use of such ship or vessel— § 29. 

Persons detaining Certificate of Registry to forfeit 100/—In case any person who shall have received 
or obtained, by any means or for any purpose whatever, the certificate of the registry of any slop or 
vessel, (whether such person shall claim to be the master or to be the owner or one of the owners of 
such ship or vessel or not,) shall wilfully detain and refuse to deliver up the same to the proper officers 
of customs for the purposes of such snip or vessel, as occasion shall require, or to the person or 
persons having the actual command, possession, and management of such ship or vessel as the ostensible 
and reputed master, or as the ostensible and reputed owner or owners thereof, it shall be lawful to and 
for any such laBt-mentioned person to make complaint, on oath, of such detainer and refusal to any 
justice of the peace residing near to the place where such detainer and refusal shall be in Great Britain 
or Ireland, or to any member of the supreme court of justice, or to any deemster or justice of the peace, 
in the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, or Man, or in any colony, plantation, island, or territory to H. M. 
belonging in Asia, Africa, or America, or in Malta, Gibraltar, or Heligoland, where such detainer and 
refusal shall be in any of the places last mentioned; and on such complaint the said justice or other 
magistrate shall and Is hereby required, by warrant under his hand and seal, to cause the person so 
complained against to be brought before him to be examined touching such detainer and refusal; and if 
it shall appear to the said justice or other magistrate, on examination of such person or otherwise, that 
the said certificate of registry is not lost or mislaid, but is wilfully detained by the said person, such 
person shall be thereof convicted, and shall forfeit and pay the sum of 100/., and on failure of payment 
thereof he shall be committed to tbe common gaol, there to remain without bail or mainprize for such 
time as the said justice or other magistrate shall in his discretion deem proper, not being less than 3 
months, nor more than 12 months; and the said justice or other magistrate shall certify tbe aforesaid 
detainer, refusal, and conviction to the person or persons who granted such certificate of registry for 
such ship or vessel, who shall, on the terms and conditions of law being complied with, make registry of 
such ship or vessel de novo, and grant a certificate thereof conformably to law, notifying on the back of 
such certificate the ground upon which such ship or vessel was so registered de novo ; and if the person 
who shall have detained and refused to deliver up such certificate of registry as aforesaid, or shall be 
verily believed to have detained the same, shall have absconded, so that tbe said warrant of tbe justice or 
other magistrate cannot be executed upon him, and proof thereof shall be made to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioners of Customs, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners to permit such ship or 
vessel to be registered de novo, or otherwise. In their discretion, to grant a licence for the present use of 
such ship or vessel, in like manner as is herein-before provided in the case wherein the certificate of 
registry is lost or mislaid. —§30. 

Ship altered in certain Manner to he registered de novo — If any ship or vessel, after she shall have 
been registered, shall in any maimer whatever be altered so as not to correspond with all the particulars 
contained in the certificate of her registry, in such case such ship or vessel shall be registered de novo. 
In manner herein-before required, as soon as she returns to the port to which she belongs, or to any 
other port which shall be In the same part of the U. K., or in the same eolony. plantation, island, or 
territory as the said port shall be in, on failure whqaeof such ship or vessel shall to all intents and pur¬ 
poses be considered and deemed and taken to be a snip or vessel not duly registered.— § 31. 

Vessels condemned as Prize, or for Breach of Laws against Slave Trade. — The owner or owners of 
all ships and vessels taken by any of H. M.’s ships or vessels of war, or by any private or other ship«or 
vessel, and condemned as lawful prize in any court of admiralty, or of snips or vessels condemned in 
any competent eburt as forfeited for breach of the laws for the prevention of the slave trade, shall, for 
the purpose of registering any such ship or vessel, produce to the collector and comptroller or customs 
a certificate of the condemnation of such ship or vessel under the hand and seal of the Judge of the 
court in which such ship or vessel shall have been condemned (which certificate such judge is hereby 
authorized and required to grant), and also a true and exact account in writing of all the particulars 
contained in the certificate herein-before set forth, to be made and subscribed by 1 or more skilful person 
or persons to be appointed by the court then and there to survey such ship or vessel, and shall also 
make and subscribe a declaration before the collector and comptroller that such ship or vessel, is the 
same vessel which is mentioned in the certificate of the judge aforesaid_§ 32. j ' 

Prize Vessels not to be registered at Guernsey, Jersey , or Man, but at certain Ports. — No ship or 
Tcssel which shall be taken and condemned as prize or forfeiture as aforesaid shall be registered in the 
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islands of Guernsey, Jersey, or Man, although belonging to H. M.’s subjects residing in those islands, op 
in some one or other of them, but the same shall be registered either at Southampton, Weymouth, 
Exeter, Plymouth, Falmouth, Liverpool, or Whitehaven by the collector and comptroller at such ports 
respectively, who are hereby authorized’and required to register such ship ol vessel, and to grant a cer¬ 
tificate thereof in the form and under the regulations and restrictions in this act contained. — $ 33. 

Declaration to be made by Transferees of British Ships for the Purpose qf proving themselves to be 
British Subjects.—. Whenev er any share or shares in any British registered ship is or are transferred to 
any purchaser or purchasers, unless such ship is thereupon registered de novo , each such tiansferee shall 
make and subscribe the following declaration ; (that is to say), v 


* I [or we] [name or names qf the transferee or trantjerec] 

* do truly declare, that I for wej am [or arej bonS tide a 
‘ British bubluet [or British subjects]. And I [or we] do 

* further truly declare, that no foreigner hath directly or in- 
' directly any interest whatever in the share [or shares) within 

* transferred to me [or us]. 


• Declared before me this day of 18 . 

♦ (Collector, comptroller, or 

' Signature —- — . - . . - ( Justice of the peace, at 

L the cate may be.’ 


Anti each such transferee 6hall, if he resides at any port or within five miles of the custom-house of any 
port, make and subscribe the same before the collector or comptroller of such port, and if he resides 
.elsewhere, before somejustice of the peace ; and such declaration shall be indorsed on the bill of sale or 
other instrument of transfer ; and no such bill of sale or instrument of transfer as aforesaid shall lie 
registered unless such declaration has first been duly indorsed thereon and subscribed as herein-before 
required_16 & 17 Viet. c. 131. $32. 

Ships unduly assuming British character may be seized and brought in fur Adjudication. — And 
whereas it is expedient to prevent the undue assumption oi the British Hag and national character : be 
it enacted, that if any person or persons use the British flag and assume the British national character 
on board any ship, owned in whole or in part by any persons not being entitled by law to own British 
ships and navigate them under British colours and papers, for the purpose of making such- ship appear 
to be a British ship, it shall be lawful for any officer on full pay in the naval service of H. M., or any 
officer of customs, to seize and detain such ship on the high seas or in any British port, and to bring her 
for adjudication before the High Court of Admiralty or any vice-admiralty court in H. M.’s domi¬ 
nions.—§33. 

If the Simulation is proved , the Ship may be condemned . — If it is made to appear to such court by 
competent evidence that such ship has been navigated under the British flag and British papers, though 
owned in whole or in part by any person or persons not entitled to own British ships, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of this act, the said court may pronounce the sard ship to be confiscated to 
H. M., her heirs and successors.—§ 34. 

Property in Ships to be divided into 64 Parts or Shares. —The property in every ship or vessel of which 
there is more than one owner shall be taken and considered to be divided into 64 equal parts or shares, 
and the proportion held by each owner shall be described in the registry as being a certain number of 
(54th parts or shares, and that no person shall be entitled to be registered as an owner of any ship or 
vessel in respect of any proportion of such ship or vessel which shall not be an integral G4th part or share 
of the same ; and upon the first registry of any ship or vessel, the owner or owners who shall take and 
subscribe the declaration required by this act before registry be made shall also declare the number of 
such parts or shares then held by each owner, and the same shall be so registered accordingly : provided 
always, that if it 6hall at any time happen that the property ol any owner or owners in any ship or vessel 
cannot be reduced by division into any number of integral 64th parts or shares, it shall and may be lawful 
for the owner or owners of such fractional parts as shall be over and above such number of integral 64th 
parts or shares into which such property in any ship or vessel can be reduced by division to transfer the 
same orte to another, or jointly to any new owner, by memorandum on their respective bills of sale, or 
by fresh bill of sale, without such transfer being liable to any stamp duty: provided also, that the right 
of any owner or owners to any such fractional parts shall not be affected by reason of the same not 
having been registered: provided also, that it shall be lawful lor any number of such owners named and 
described In 6uch registry, being partners in any house or copartnership actually carrying on trade in 
any part of H. M.’s dominions, to hold any ship or ve»sel, or any share or shares ol any ship or vessel, in 
the name of such house or copartnership, as joint owners thereof, without distinguishing the proportionate 
Interest of each of such owners : and thHt such ship or vessel, or the share or shares thereof so held in 
copartnership, shall be deemed and taken to be partnership property to all intents and purposes, and 
shall be governed by the same rules both in law and equity as relate to and govern all other partnership 
property in any other goods, chattels, and effects whatsoever. — 8 & 9 Viet. c. 89. § S*. 

Only 32 Persons to be Owners qf any Ship at one Time. — No greater number than 32 persons shall be 
Entitled to be legal owners at one and the same time of any ship or vessel as tenants in common, or to be 
registered as such: provided always, that nothing herein contained shall affect the equitable title of 
minors, heirs, legatees, creditors, or others, exceeding that number, duly represented by or holding from 
any of the persons within the said number registered as legal owners of any share or shares of such ship 
or vessel: provided also, that if it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs 
that any number of persons have associated themselves as a joint-stock company for the purpose of 
owning any ship or vessel, or any number of ships or vessels, as the joint property of such company, and 
that such company have duly elected or appointed any number not less than 3 of the members of the same 
to be trustees of tne property in such ship or vessel or ships or vessels so owned by such company, it shall 
be lawful for such trustees, or any 3 of them, with the permission of such commissioners, to make and 
subscribe the declaration required by this act before registry be made, except that instead of stating 
therein the names and descriptions of the other owners, they shall state the name and description of the 
company to which such ship or vessel or ships or vessels shall in such manner belong. — § 36. 

Bills qf Sale not effectual until produced to Officers qf Customs , Sfc — No bill of sale or other Instru¬ 
ment in writing shall be valid and effectual to pass the property in any ship or vessel, or In any share 
thereof, or for any other purpose, until such bill of sale or other instrument in writing shall have 
beeu produced to the collector and comptroller of the port at which such ship or vessel is already 
registered, or to the collector and comptroller of any other port at which she is about to be registered 
de novo , as'the case may be, nor until 6uch collected and comptroller respectively shall have entered in 
the book of such last registry in the one case, or in the book or such registry de novo, after all the requU 
sites of law' for such registry dc novo shall have been duly compiled with, in the other case, (and which 


the purchaser or mortgagee, of of each purchaser or mortgagee if more than one, and the date of the 
bill of sale or other instrument and of the production of it; and further, if such ship or vessel is not 
about to be registered de novo, the collector and comptroller of the port where such ship is registered 
shall and they are hereby required to endorse the aforesaid particulars of such bill of sale or other 
instrument on the certificate of registry of the said ship or vessel, when the same shall be produced to 
them forthat purpose, in manner and to the effect following ; viz., 

" Cuttom.house [port and. date; name, residence, and description qf vendor or mortgagor] has transferred by [hill qf tale or 
other irutmaicn*], dated [rfote ; number if eharet] lo [nume, residence, and description ([/ purchaser or mortgagee.] 

U, Collector, 
ft Comptroller. 
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and forthwith to giro notice thereof to the commissioners of cm toms; and in ewe the collector ami 
comptroller shall be desired so to do, and the bill of sale or other instrument shall he produced to them 
for that purpose, then the said collector and comptroller are hereby required to certify by endorsement 
upon the bill of sale or other instrument that the particulars before mentioned have been so entered in 
the book of registry, and endorsed upon the certificate of registry as afo/esaid. — § 37. 

■ Entry of Bill of Sale to be valid , except in certain Cases. — When and so soon as the particulars of any 
bill of sale or other Instrument by which any ship or vessel, or any share or shares thereof, shall be 
transferred,'shall have been so entered In the book of registry as aforesaid, the said bill of sale or other 
Instrument shall be valid and effectual to pass the properly thereby intended to be transferred as against 
all and every person and persons whatsoever, and to all intents and purposes, except as against such 
subsequent purchasers and mortgagees who shall first procure the endorsement to be made upon the 
ce rtmc&te of registry of such ship or vessel in manner heroin-after mentioned. —38. 

When a Bill of Sale has been entered for any Shares , Thirty Days shall be allov>ed for endorsing the 
Certificate. — When and after the particulars of any bill of sale or other instrument by which any ship or 
vessel, of any share or shares thereof, shall bo transferred, shall have been so entered in the book of 
registry as aforesaid, the collector and comptroller shall not enter In tho book of registry the particulars 
of any other bill of sale or instrument purporting to be a transfer by the same vendor or mortgagor or 
vendors or mortgagors of the same ship or vessel, share or shares thereof, to any other person or 
persons, unless thirty days shall elapse from the day on which the particulars of the former bill of sale 
or other instrument wore entered in the book of registry, or In case the ship or vessel was absent from 
the port to which she belonged at the time when the particulars of such former bill of sale or other 
instrument were entered in the book of registry, then unless thirty days shall have elapsed from the day 
on which the ship or vessel arrived at the port to which the same belonged ; and in ease the particulars 
of two or more such bills of sale or other instruments as aforesaid shall at any time have been entered in 
the book of registry of the said ship or vessel, the collector and comptroller shall not enter in the book 
of registry the particulars of any other bill of sale or other instrument as aforesaid, unless thirty days . 
shall in like manner have elapsed from the day on which tho particulars of the last of such bills of sale 
or other instrument were entered in the book of registry, or from the day on which the ship or vessel 
arrived at the port to which she belonged, in case of her absence as aforesaid; and in every case where 
there shall at any time happen to be 2 or more transfers by the same owner or owners of the same pro¬ 
perty in any ship or vessel-entered in the book of registry as aforesaid, the collector and comptroller are 
hereby required to endorse upon the certificate of registry of such ship or vessel the particulars of that 
bill oi sale or other instrument under which the person or persons claims or claim property, who shall 
produce the certificate of registry for that purpose within 30 days next after the entry of his said bill of 
sale or other instrument in the book or registry as aforesaid, or within 30 days next after the return of 
the said ship or vessel to the port to which she belongs, in case of her absence at the time of such entry 
as aforesaid ; and in case no person or persons shall produce the certificate of registry within either of 
the said spaces of 30 days, then it shall be lawful for the collector and comptroller and they are hereby 
required to endorse upon the certificate of registry the particulars of the bill of sale or other instrument 
to such person or persons as shall first produce the certificate of registry for that purpose, it being the 
true intent and meaning of this act that the several purchasers and mortgagees of such ship or vessel, 
share or shares thereof, when more than one appear to claim the same property, or to claim security on 
the same property, in the same rank and degree, shall have priority one over the other, not according to 
the respective times when t^o particulars of the bill of sale or other instrument by which such property 
was transferred to them were entered in the book of registry as aforesaid, but according to the time when 
the endorsement is made upon the certificate of registry as aforesaid : provided always, that If the'certi¬ 
ficate of registry shall be lost or mislaid, or shall be detained by any person whatever, so that the endorse¬ 
ment cannot in due time be made thereon, and proof thereof shall be made by the purchaser or mortgagee 
or his known agent, to the satisfaction of the commissioners of H. M.’s customs, it shall be lawful lor the 
said commissioners to grant such further time as to them shall appear necessary for the recovery of the 
certificate of registry, or for the registry dc novo of the said ship or vessel under the provisions of this 
act; and thereupon the collector and comptroller shall make a memorandum in the book of registers of 
the further time so granted, and during such time no other bill of sale shall be entered for the transfer 
of the same ship or vessel, or for the same share or shares thereof, or for giving the same security 
thereon. —§ 3!). J 

Bills of Sale may be produced after Entry at other Forts than those to v hic.h Vessels belong , and Trans¬ 
fers endorsed. — if the certificate of registry of such ship or vessel shall be produced to the collector and 
comptroller of any port whore she may then be after any such bill of sale shall have been recorded at the 
port to which she belongs, together with such bill of 6ale containing a notification of such record, signed 
by the collector or comptroller of such port as before directed, it shall be lawful for the collector and 
comptroller of such other port to endorse on such certificate of registry (being required so to do) the 
transfer mentioned in such bill of salp, and such collector and comptroller shall give notice thereof to the 
collector and comptroller of the port to which such ship or vessel belongs, who shall record the same in 
like manner as if they had made such endorsement themselves, but inserting tbo name of the port at 
which such endorsement was made: provided always, that the collector and comptroller of such other 
port shall first give notice to the collector and comptroller of the port to which such ship or vessel 
belongs of such requisition made to them to endorse the certificate of registry, and the collector and 
comptroller of the port to which such ship or vessel belongs shall thereupon send information to tho 
collector and comptroller of such other port whether any and what other bill or bills of sale have been 
recorded in the book of tho registry of such ship or vessel; and tho collector and comptroller of such 
other port having such information shall proceed in manuer directed by this act in all respects to the 
endorsing of the certificate of registry as they would do if such port were the port to which such vessel 
belonged_§*10. 

If upon Registry dc novo any Bill of Sale shall not have been recorded , it shall then be produced — If 
It shall become necessary to register any ship or vessel de novo , and any share or shares of such shin or 
vessel shall have been sold since she wns last registered, and the transfer of such share or shares shall 
not have been recorded and endorsed in manner herein-before directed, the bill of sale thereof shall bo 
produced to the collector and comptroller of customs, who are to make registry of such shin or vessel 
otherwise such sale shall not be noticed In such .registry de novo , except as hereinafter excepted - 
provided always, that upon the future production of such bill of sale, and of the existing certificate of 
before*’ *§41 transler s ml * and may bo rtJCor ded and endorsed as well after such registry de novo as 

Upon Change, of Property Registry de novo may be granted if desired. — If upon any change of 
property in any ship or vessel the owner or owners shall desire to have the same registered dfc novo 
although not required by this act, and the owner or proper number of owners shall attend at toe custom 
house at the port to which such ship or vessel belongs for that purpose, it shall be lawful for tho 
collector and comptroller of H. M. s customs at such port to make registry de novo of liuch ship or vessel 
at the same port, and to grant a certificate thereof, the several requisites herein-before in this act 

mentioned ana directed being first duly observed and complied with,_§ 42. 

Copies qf Declarations , SfC., and of Extracts from Books qf Registry, admitted in Evidence. —Whereas 
great inconvenience hath arisen from the registering officers being served with subpoenas, requiring them 
to bring with them, and produce on trials in courts of law relative to the ownery (sic in orie.) of vessela 
or otherwise, the oaths or declarations required to be taken by the owners thereof prior to the registering 
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thereof, and the books of registry or copies or extracts therefrom' and whereas it would tend much to 
the despatch of business if the attendance of such registering officers with the same upon such trials 
were dispensed with; be it therefore enacted, that the collector and comptroller of customs at any 
port or place, and the person or persons acting for them respectively, shall, upon every reasonable 
request by any person or persons whomsoever, produce and exhibit for his, her, or their inspection and 
examination any oath or declaration sworn or made by any such owner or owners, proprietor or propri¬ 
etors, and also any register or entry in any book or books of registry required by this act to be made or 
kept relative to any ship or vessel, and shall, upon every reasonable request by any person or persons 
whomsoever, permit him, her, or them to take a copy or copies or an extract or extracts thereof respect¬ 
ively, and that the copy and copies of any such oaln or declaration, register or entry, shall, upon being 
proved to bo a true copy or copies thereof respectively, be allowed and received as evidence upon every 
trial at law, without the production of the original or originals, and without the testimony or attendance 
of any collector or comptroller, or other person or persons acting for them respectively, in all cases as 
fully and to all intents and purposes as such original or originals, if produced by any collector or 
collectors, comptroller or comptrollers, or other person or persons acting for them, could or might 
legally bo admitted or received m evidence. — $ 43. 

Jf Vessels or Shares be sold in the Absence qf Owners, without formal Powers , Commissioners may 
permit Record of such Sales or Registry de novo, as the Case may require .— If the ship or vessel, or the 
share or shares of any owner thereof who may be out of the kingdom, shall he sold in his absence by his 
known agent or correspondent under hts directions, either expressed or implied, and acting for his 
Interest in that behalf, and such agent or correspondent who alia.ll have executed a bill of sale to the 
purchaser of the whole of such ship or vessel, or of any share or shares thereof, shall uot have 
received a legal power to execute the same, it shall he lawful for the commissioners of customs, upon 
application made to them, and proof to their satisfaction of the fair dealings of the parties, to permit 
such transfer to be registered, if registry de novo be necessary, or to be recorded and endorsed, as the 
case may be, in manner directed by this act, as if such legal power had been produced ; and also if it 
6hal( happen that any bill of sale cannot be produced, or if, by reason of distance of time or the absence 
or deatli of parties concerned, it cannot be proved that a bill of sale for any share or shares in any ship 
or vessel hud been executed, and registry de novo of such ship or vessel shall have become necessary, it 
shall be lawful for the commissioners of customs, upon proof to their satisfaction of the fair dealings 
of the parties, to permit such ship or vessel to bo registered de novo , in like manner as if a bill 
of sale for the transfer of such share or shares had been produced : provided always, that iu any of the 
cases herein mentioned good and sufficient security shall be given to produce a legal power or bill of 
sale within a reasonable time, or to abide the future claims of the absent owner, his heirs and successors, 
as the case may be. and, at the future request of the party whose property has been so transferred 
without the production of a bill of sale from him or lrom .uis lawful attorney, such bond shall be available 
for the protection of his interest, in addition to any powers or rights which he may have in law or equity 
against the ship or vessel, or against the parties concerned, until he shall have received full indemnity 
lor any loss or injury sustained by him.— § 44. 

7 'ranker by way qf Mortgage —W hen anv transfer of any ship or vessel, or of any share or shares 
thereof, shall be made only as a security for tne payment of a debt or debts, either by way of mongage 
or of assignment to a trustee or trustees for the purpose of selling the same for the payment of any debt 
or debts, then and in every such case the collector and comptroller of the port where the ship or vessel 
i* registered shall, in the entry iu the book of registry, and also in the endorsement on the certificate of 
registry in manner herein-before directed, state and express that sucli transfer was made only as a 
sccuiity for the paymeut of a debt or debts, or by way of mortgage, or to that effect; and the person or 
persons to whom such transfer shall be made, or any other person or persons claiming under him or 
them as a mortgagee or mortgagees, or a trustee or trustees only, shall not by reason thereof he denned 
to bo the owuer or owners of Such ship or vessel, sjiare or shares thereof, nor shall the person or persons 
making such transfer be denned by reason thereof to have ceased to be an owner or owners of such ship 
or vessel, share or shares thereof, nor shall the person or persons making such transfer be deemed by 
reason thereof to have ceased to be an owner or owners of such ship or vessel, any more than if no such 
transfer had been made, except so far as may be necessary for the purpose of rendering the ship or vessel, 
share or shares, so transferred, available, by sale or otherwise, for the payment*of the debt or debts lor 
securing the-payment of which 6uch transfer shall have been made.— § 45. 


Transfere qf Ships for Security being registered, Rights qf 
Mortgagee not afflcledby Bankruptcy of Mortgagor, S^c .—When 
any transfer of any ship or vessel, or of any share or share, 
thereof, shall have been made as a security for the payment of 
any debt or debt., either by nyiy of mortgage or of assignment a* 
aforesaid, and such transfer shall have liccn duly registered, 
ucnorrting to the provisions of this act, the right or interest of 
the mortgagee or other assignee as aforesaid shall not be in any 
manner affected by any act or acts of bankruptcy commuted by 
such mortgagor or assignor, mortgagors or assignors, after the 
time when such mortgage or assignment shall have been so 
registered as aforesaid, notwithstanding such mortgagor or 
assignor, mortgagors or assignors, at the time he or they shall 
so become bankrupt as aforesaid, shall have in his, her, or their 
possession, order, and diuxwilion, and shall be the reputed 
owner or owners of the said ship or vessel, or the share or shares I 
thereof so by him or them mortgaged or assigned as aforesaid, 
but such mortgage or assignment shall take plate of and be 
preferred to any right, claim, or interest which may belong to 
the assignee or assignees of such bankrupt or bankrupts in 
mu h ship or vessel, share or shares thereof, any law or statute 
to the contrary thereof notwithstanding. — $ 46. 

Govenwr* qf Colonies, ftc. may cause Proceedings in Suits to ) 
be stayed. — It shall ana may be lawful for any governor, lieu¬ 
tenant-governor, or commander-in-chief of any of H. Mcolo¬ 
nies, plantations, islands, or territories, and they are hereby 
respectively authorized and required, If any suit, information, 
libel, or other prosecution or proceeding of any nature or kind 
whatever shall have lteen commenced or shall hereafter be 
commenced In any court whatever In any of tlie said colonies, 
plantations, islands or territories respectively touching the force 
and effect of any register granted to any ship or vessel, upon a 
represen tat Ion .made to any such governor, lieutenant-governor, 
or commander-in-chief, to cause all proceedings thereon to he 
stayed, If he Shall see just cause so to do, until If. M.*s pleasure 
shall be known and certified to him by H. M. by and with the 
advice of H. M.5 privy council s and such governor, lieutenant 
governor, or comroanoer-ln-chlef Is hereby required to transmit 
to one of H. M .’s principal secretaries of slate, to In; laid before 
II, M. lit council, an authenticated copy of the proceedings in 
every such case, together with his reasons for causing the same 
to be stayed, and such documents iprotterly verified) as he may 
judge necessary, for the informtltion of H. M— } d7. 

Penalty for making false Declaration or falsifying any Docu¬ 
ment. — If anv person or persons shall falsely roakfc declaration 
to auy of the matte, s herein-before required to be verified by 
declaration, or if any person or persons shall counterfeit, erase, 


alter, or falsify any certificate or other instrument In w riting 
required or directed to be obtain,d, granted, or produced by 
this art, ot shall knowingly or wilfully make use of any certi¬ 
ficate or other instrument so counti ifeited, erased, altered, or 
falsified, or shall wilfully grant such certificate or other instill¬ 
ment Jn writing, knowing it to be false, such person or persons 
shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of 50(1/. — § is. 

Owners of British Vessels to give Notice to Collet tors if Cus¬ 
tom* of the Jaism, c. q/ am h Vessels. — The person or persons 
registered as owner or owners of any British ship or vessel 
which shall have been lost or taken by the enemy, or burnt or 
broken up, or otlnTWise prevented ftorn returning to the port 
to which such ship or vessel belongs, oT which shall on any 
account have lost or forfeited the privileges of a llriii«h ship, 
shall, immediately upon obtaining knowledge of any of the cir¬ 
cumstances aforesaid, give notice In writing of such circum¬ 
stances to the collector or comptroller of the customs at the 
port of registry of such ship or vessel. - § 

Or if Vessels absent from the Port qf Registry for 3 Years to 
slate the Cause. — Jn all eases where any British-registered .-.hip 
or vessel shall have been absent from the part of r, gistry for ilie 
space of 3 years, tne person or persons registered as the ow ner 
or owners of su, h shin or vessel shall in like manner give noth e 
in writing to the collector or comptroller of the customs at 
such jiort, stating therein the cause of such absence, and (hat 
the said vessel has not forfeited her piivilvges as a British shin. 

— § 50 . i 

Failing to give such Notices, Src., to forfeit 51. — Every such 
owner ox owners failing to give such notice in either of the 
cases aforesaid, or making any untrue statement in respect of 
such ship or vessel, shall forfeit the sum of 51. — $ .51. 

How Penalties are to be recovered, — All the penalties and for¬ 
feitures inflicted and Incurred by this act shall and may be sued 
for, prosecuted, recovered, and disposed of in such manner, 
and by such ways, means, and methods, as Hny penalties or for- 
feitures inflicted or which may he incurred far any offences 
committed against any law relating to the customs may now 
legally be sued for, prosecuted, recovered, and disposed of; 
and that the officer or officers concerned in seizures or prosrcu- 
tions under this act shall tie enatled to and receive trie snm« 
share of the produce arising from such seizures as in the cast 
of seizures for unlawful importation, and to such share of the 
produce arising from any jiecuniary fine or penally for any 
offence against this act as any officer or officers is or are now 
by anv law or regulation entitled to upon prosecutions fos 
pecuniary penalties. — { 52. 
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REPORT. In commercial navigation, a paper delivered by tlie masters of all §hips 
arriving from parts beyond seas to the Custom-house, containing an account of the cargo 
on board, &c. (16 & 17 Viet. e. 107. §§ 50—54, antk, p. 696.) 

REPRISALS. Where the people of one nation have unlawfully seized and detained 
property belonging to another state, the subjects of the latter are authorised, by the law 
of nations, to indemnify themselves, by seizing the property of the subjects of the state 
aggressing. This is termed making reprisals ; and commissions to this effect are issued 
from the Admiralty. — (See Privateers.) 

RESPONDENTIA. See Bottomry and Respondentia. 

REVENUE and EXPENDITURE. Though not properly belonging to a work 
of this sort, we believe we shall do an acceptable service to our readers by laying before 
them the following comprehensive Table of the revenue and expenditure ot the United 
Kingdom in 1850, 1851, and 1852.— (See pp. 1106, 1107.) It contains more'infor¬ 
mation in a brief space than most parliamentary papers. It was originally framed 
according to the suggestion, and printed upon the motion, of Mr. Pusey ; and there are 
not very many members who can refer to so useful a memorial of their parliamentary 
career. 

RHUBARB (Du. RUubarber; Fr. Rhubarbe,, Rubarbe ; It. Rabarbaro , Reo-barbaro ; 
Sp. Ruibarbo; Rus. Rewen ; Arab. Rawend; Chin. Ta-hwang), the root of a plant, a 
native of China and Tartary. * Three varieties of rhubarb are known in the shops; viz. 
Russian, Turkey, and East Indian or Chinese rhubarb. The first two resemble each 
other in every respect. They are, in fact, the same article, being both derived from 
Tartary. The portion destined for the Petersburg market being selected and sorted at 
Kiachta, acquires the name of Russian rhubarb ; while the portion that is sent from 
Tartary to Smyrna and other places in Turkey is called Turkey rhubarb. The best 
pieces only are sent to Petersburg ; and according to the contract with the government, 
on whose account it is bought, all that is rejected must be burnt; and that which is 
approved undergoes a second cleaning before being finally packed up for Petersburg. 
The best pieces of Russian and Turkey rhubarb are roundish, and perforated with a 
large hole, of a reddish or yellow colour on the outside, and when cut or broken exhibit 
a mottled texture, and alternate streaks of red and gray. Its odour is peculiar, and its 
taste nauseous, bitter, and astringent. It should not be porous, but rather compact and 
heavy. East Indian or Chinese rhubarb is in oblong flat pieces, seldom perforated ; has 
a stronger odour, and is more nauseous to t^e taste than the other; it is heavier, more 
compact, breaks smoother, and affords a powder of a redder shade.— (Thomson a Dis¬ 
pensatory; Ainslie's Mat . Indica, Sfc.') 

At an average of the 3 years ending with 1852, the imports of rhubarb amounted to 110,544 lbs. a year. 
The consumption is but trifling, not probably exceeding 30,000 or 40,000 lbs. It was formerly charged 
with a duty, which, after being reduced in 1842, was repealed in 1845. 

RICE (Fr. Riz ; It. Riso; Aral). /Irvz; Hind. Ckawl ), one of the most valuable 
of the cereal grasses, the Oryza sativa of botanists. It is raised in immense quantities 
in India, China, and most Eastern countries; in the West Indies, Central America, 
and the U. Stales; and in some of the southern countries of Europe. It, in fact, 
occupies the same place in most intertropical regions as wheat in the warmer parts of 
Europe, and oats and rye in those more to the north. Forming, as it does, the principal 
part of the food of the most civilised and populous Eastern nations, it is more extensively 
consumed than any other species of grain. It is light and wholesome, but is said to 
contain less of the nutritive principle than wheat. When rough, or in its natural state 
in the husk, it is called paddy. There is an immense variety in the qualities of rice. 
That which is principally exported from Bengal has received the name of cargo rice. 
It is of a coarse reddish cast, but is sweet and large grained, and is preferred by the 
natives to every other sort. It is not kiln-dried, but is parboiled in earthen pots or 
caldrons, partly to destroy the vegetative principle, so that it may keep better, and 
partly to facilitate the process of husking. Patna rice is more esteemed in Europe than 
any other sort of rice imported from the East. It is small grained, rather long and 
wiry, and remarkably white. But the rice raised on the low marshy grounds of South 
Carolina is unquestionably very superior to any brought from any part of India. It 
may, perhaps, be worth mentioning, that rice, like wheat, oats, and barley, is not in¬ 
digenous to America. It was first raised in South Carolina from seeds brought from 
Madagascar, near the end of the 17th century. Its culture increased so rapidly that 
in 1724 no fewer than 18,000 tierces, or barrels, were exported.— (Pitkin's American 
Statistics, 1835, p. 100.) According to the returns under the census of 1840, the 
total annual produce of rice in the U. States was estimated at 80,841,422 lbs., whereas 
under the census of 1850 it was estimated at 215,312,710 lbs., or above 96,000 tons, of 
which 159,930,613 lbs. were raised in S. Carolina. The value of {he exports of rice 
from the U. Stated amounted in 1852, to 2,241,029 dollars. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


An Account of the Public Revenue and Expenditure of the U. Kingdom in 1850, 1851, and 1852, ex¬ 
hibiting the various Items embraced in the one and the other. 


. 



Public Incomx nr thh Ykabs 










1850 

| 1851. * 

f 1852. 

Customs and Excite. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

f foreign - 

Spirit* < ruin - 

(_ British • 

1.43<>,«9H 


1,427.332 


7,477,904 


1,099,950 


1,097,920 


1,103,584 


5,909,381 


6,030,324 


6,226,736 


Malt ... - 

5,391,321 


5,035,569 


5,323,935 



319,258 


426,241 


231,653 


Wine ... 

1,821,123 


1,776,247 


1,795,013 


Sugar and molasses 

4,114,134 


4,159,040 


4,054,714 


Tea - 

5,596,961 


6,900,624 


5,984,172 


Coffee ... 

565,660 


414,670 


437,829 ■ 

>. 

Tobacco and snuff 

4,410,323 

30,658,409 

4,466,469 


4,542,572 

31,177,612 

Butter ... 

158,081 

166,780 


143,341 

Cheese - 

84,497 


83,242 


70,000 


Currants and raisins 

490,682 


521,765 


465,120 


Corn - 

467,881 


504,921 


404,385 


Silks - 

218,718 


213,710 


222,936 


Paper ... 

858,598 


934,567 


917,905 


Soap .... 

1,066,472 


1,043,027 


1,127,259 


Candles and tallow . 

77.261 


67,840 


77,633 


Coals, sea-borne 

975 






Glass .... 

10,705 


10,975 


10,116 


Timber ... 

665,910 


4)21,872 


515,817 


Excise licences 

1,130,175 


1,160,570 


1,183,321 


Post-hoTse duties » 

150,010 


145,132 


150,061 


Hackney carriages 

79,208 


88,0*3 


84,556 


Stage carriages 

195,580 


217,052 


218,142 


Railways - 

Miscellaneous of Customs and 

251,215 


287,332 


280,114 

850,608 


Excise ... 

716,047 

6,622,015 

865,941 

6,833,059 

6,751,314 






Total Customs and Excise - 

* 

37,280^424 

* 

37,597,195 

- 

37,928,856 

r Stampt. 

Deeds-anil other instruments 

1,553,346 

. 

1,191,491 

. 

1,378,616 


Probates and legacies - 

2,248,206 

- 

2,286,258 

- 

2,118,517 


Insurance ; 

102,769 
| 1,104,852 

’ 

172,673 

1,134,539 


192,213 

1,102,91* 


Bills of exchange, bankers’ notes 

’ '576,684 

- 

566,894 

* 

670,087 


Newspapers and Advertisements 

362,224 

• 

396,514 

- " 

591,152 


Receipts ... 

109,570 

- 

174,744 

- 

180,491 


Other stamp duties > 

629,110 

6.706,761 

605,936 

6,529,019 

454,250 

6,921,299 





Asset ted and Land Taxes. 







Land taxes ... 

1,159,387 

- 

1,142,906 


1,151,613 


Wln’dows ... 

1,708,025 

. 

914,857 


| 102,971 


Houses - 


. 

16,458 


726.715 


Servants ... 

* 204,947 

- 

209,055 


I 209,613 


Horses ... 

292,94 4 


297,092 


373,246 


Carriages ... 

402,622 

. 

407,969 


407.222 


Dogs - 

150,075 

. 

155,864 


157,923 


Additional 10 per cent. - 

302,490 

- 

299,27l 


137,763 


Other assessed taxes 

315,220 

* 

316,513 


242,561 

3,559,627 



4,535,710 


3,789,984 


Property and Income tax 

- 

5,510,860 

. 

5,440,350 


5,652,770 

Post-office - 

* ■ 

2,261,262 

- 

2,422,168 

. 

2,442,327 

Crown lands ... 
Other ordinary revenue and other 


365,809 

770,970 

- 

352,957 

702,708 

* i 

558,265 

resources 


' 

* 

892,427 

Total income 

k 

“ 

57,431,796 

* 

56,834,711 


^ 57,765,571 
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EXPENDITURE. 


RE VENUE : —Charge) of Coilirthn. 

Civil fCustotTis - 
Do part meat a (, Excise 

Preventive service, land griard. re¬ 
venue, police cruisers, and harbour 


Stamps - - 

Assessed taxes 
Other ordinary revi 
Superannuation andfother allowances! 

Total Rkvxnvb 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

Interest on permanent debt 
Terminable annuities 
Management 


• CIVIL OOVKRNMENT:- 
-Citiil IA*t — Privy Purtt, 
Salaries of the household and trades¬ 
men's bills 

The allowances to the several branch¬ 
es ot the Royal Family, and to his 
Royal Highness Leopold Prince of 
Coburg (now King of the Belgians)* 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland’s 
establishment - 

The salaries and expenses of the 
Ifouses of Parliament {including 
priming) 

Civil departments. Including super¬ 
annuation allowances 
Other annuities, pensions, and super¬ 
annuation allowance* on the con¬ 
sol idated fund, and on the gross 
revenue - 

Pensions, Civil List 

Total Civil Government 

JUSTICE- 
Courts of justice - 
Police and criminal prosecutions • 
Correction - 

Total Justice 

DIPLOMATIC. 

Foreign ministers’ salaries and pen¬ 
sion* - 

Consuls’ salaries and superannuation 
al'owances 
Disbursements, outfit 

Total Diplomatic 


( No. ol 
Chars 
No. ol 
Cliarg 


FORCES. 
fTe< 

1 Non-eilective 

Total Arm v - *• 

f Effective - 

I Non {{&&"“ 

Total Naw - - j 

N. of Men 
Charge - 
N.of Men 
Charge • 


{ Effective 


nee < J- sj 

(Non-effective •!,.] 


23,*78,803 

3,737,3515 

71,736 


173,273 

26,424 

170,646 

627,157 


677,793 

879,818 

841,574 


(99,012) 

4,146,1.09 

(72,133) 

2,255,274 


(39,316) 

5,071,608 


(13,310) 

2,387,616 

t5«9) 

165,562 


Kaffir War - 

Bounties, (fee. for promoting Fisheries - 
Public works .... 

Payments out of the revenue of crown lands, for 
Improvements and various public services 
Post office: charges of collection and other pay¬ 
ments .... 1 

S uarontine and warehousing establishments 
[Ucellaneous, not classed under the foregoing heads] 

Surplus of income over expenditure ± ' - 

Total Expxnditur* 

Memorandum: 

The amount of terminable annuities on 5th Jan¬ 
uary was ..... 

In corresponding perpetuities, as estimated by Mr. 

Finlalaon ..... 

^ DirrSKKKCx 

, • No part of this Income » at present paid for the use of King 
land pensions to the establishment of the late Princess Charlotte, 
so repaid In the last year was 36,000/. 


550. 

1851, 

• 1852. 

£ 

' *1,311,969 

£ 

677,703 

622,976 

£ 

1,300,679 

£ 

. 649,761 
616,288 

£ 

1,266,049 



521,980 

. 

529,246 

. 

523,175 

1,833,949 

134,639 

303,622 

68,766 

402,369 

: ; 

1,829,925 

130,575 

290,000 

58,365 

399.561 

: : 

1,789,224 

132,740 

290,963 

34,262 

391,544 

2,733,345 

* 

2,708,426 

- 

2,658,733 

; ' ; 

23,758,291 

3,784,664 

71,458 

; f 

23,637,996 

3,822,855 

70,030 


2*8,091,590 

27,614,413 

402,714 

28,017,127 

27,530.881 

403,652 

27.934,533 



- 

371,800 

- 

371.800 


. 

171,000 

. 

152,333 


- 

26,4 ‘25 

' 

26,633 


. 

164,987 

. 

100,710 


- 

667,244 


693,836 


1,612,495 

227,633 

12,730 

1,631,819 

223,246 

13,589 

1,584,167 



2,399,185 

716,469 

840,037 

779,450 

2,335,956 

645,213 
891,542 
567,41 1 

2,104,196 




152,798 

- 

131,655 


’ 329,592 

147,370 

28,450 

’ 328,618 

152,^6 

28,335 

332,406 




(96,990) 

4,355/197 

(71,007) 

2,130,001 

3 3 

(99,192) 

4,957,320 

(69,531) 

2,060,844 

* t ‘ 

- 

6,485,498 

- 

7,018,161 


j i 

(38,985) 

4,512,614 

(18,322) 

1,337,304 

\ : 

(39,667) 

5,303,136 

(18,221) 

1,322,807 

• 

- 

5,849,916 

- 

6,625,943 


. i 

(14,053) 

2,073,239 

(529) 

165,203 

: 

(14J46) 

2.325,707 

(M3) 

166,091 


15,392,944 

2,238,442 

14,573.856 

2,491,798 

16,135,905 




16,149 

601,364 

1 l 

300,000 

15,000 

560,637 

* * 

370,000 

12,000 

731,399 

126,985 

- 

87,075 

- 

77,5?3 

1,447,058 

127,337 

2,060,490 

t - 

>; : 

1,293,855 

125,002 

2,025,664 

1 . 1 

1,941,599 

I 125,208 

! 1,841,688 

54.938,534 

2,493,262 

. 

54,002,995 

2,831,716 

. 

55,229,367 

2,5*6,204 

57,431,796 

- 

56,834,711 

- 

57,755^71 

3,808,862 

. 

3,816,272 


3,891,856 

1,199,815 

- 

1,333,403 

- 

|* 1,095,426 

| 2,609,047 

- 

2,482,869 

1 * 

\ 2,796,430 


Leopold. The trustees, after discharging certain annuities] 
repay the balance of the annuity to the Exchequer; the sum] 
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The produce of land? naturally or artificially irrigated is, as far as rice is concerned, 
from 5 to 10 times greater tlian that of dry land having no command of water: and 
hence the vast importance of irrigation in all countries where this grain is cultivated. 
But it is worthy of remark, that, owing to the not unfrequent occurrence of severe 
droughts, there is a greater variation in the crops of rice than in those of any other 
species of grain. Those who, like the Hindoos, depend almost entirely on it for sub¬ 
sistence, are, consequently, placed in a very precarious situation. There can be no 
doubt that famines are at once more frequent and severe in Hindostan than in any other 
country, Ireland excepted. 

For a considerable number of years our supplies of cleaned rice have Been principally 
derived from Bengal. The exports from Calcutta in 1851-52 amounted to 3,091,562 
IncT. maunds, of which 661,391 were for England. We, also, import considerable 
quantities of rough rice, or rice in the husk, principally from S. Carolina. We are 
enabled to do this from an improved method of detaching the husk, which throws out 
the grain clean and unbroken, having been successfully introduced some years since. 

The duty on foreign rice was formerly quite excessive, having amounted previously to 1842 to 15*. a 
cwt. while that charged on rice from a British possession was only Is. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel reduced 
the former to Gs. 3d. and the latter to G^jd.; and in 184G, he further reduced the duty on foreign rice to 
Is., and that on colonial do. to 6d. a cwt. In the course of the present year (1863), Mr. Gladstone 
equalised the duties, which are now only 4^d. a cwt. A like course has been followed with the duty on 
rough rice, which, in 1842, amounted to 20s. a qr. on that from a foreign country, and to only Id. per do. 
on that from a colony 1 Sir Robert Peel reduced the former in 1842 to 7s. 4jd., and in 1846 to Is. : and it 
is now fixed at 9d. per qr. without reference to its origin. No abatement is made from the duly on 
account of damage. 

In consequence of the reduction of the duties, the consumption of rice has been greatly increased of 
late years, notwithstanding the low prices of wheat. Any material increase in the price of the latter is 
always sure to be accompanied by a largo increase in the consumption of rice. The influence of the 
potatoe scarcity in 1846, on the demand for this grain, is strongly marked in the subjoined table. In 
September 1853, Carolina rice was worth in the London market from 24s. to 28s. a cwt., and Indian rice 
from 1 Is. 3d. to 15s. 6d. a cwt. 

Account of the Quantities of Rice, cleaned and In the Husk, Imported into the U. Kingdom in each Year 
from 1815 to 1862, both inclusive, showing, also, the Quantities re-exported and the Quantities entered 
for Consumption. 


Years. 

Imports from within 
B. I. Co.’s Territories. 

Total Imports. 

Re-exports from 

CJ. Kingdom. 

Quantities entered 
lor Consumption. 



Cwt*. 

Cwt*. 

Cwt*. 

Cwt*. 


1815 

516,567 

5 12,160 

352,515 

297,126 


1816 

700,282 

762,509 

328,720 

446,961 


»H4 7 

1,333.073 

1,560,102 

588,708 

1,695,636 


4818 

931,342 

996,372 

213,125 

522,865 


: sin 

895,103 

976,196 

290,732 

556,153 


1860 

097,267 

785,451 

248,133 

435,961 


ISM 

713,59*) 

714,817 

396,842 

399,170 


ll8>2 

896,560 

987,843 

450,979 

675,387 



Qr*. 

Q,s. 

__ 

Qr*. 


‘ 1845 

13 

45,287 

5 

41,57 5 


1846 

172 

32,381 


33,885 


1847 

2,028 

42,980 

‘ 310* 

43,121 

Rice in the 

1818 

18 

31,627 

1,819 

33,160 

husk 

1819 


31,828 


30,661 

* 

i860 

3 

37,150 


36,130 


1851 

G5 

31,481 

53 

28,291 


1852 


23,670 

• 5 

29,313 


11IG A, a city of European Russia, the capital of Livonia, on the Duna, about 9 miles 
from the sea, lat. 56° 56' 5" N., Ion. 24° O' 4" E. Population in 1842, excluding 
garrison, 59,960. 

Harbour — A light-house has been erected on Fort Comet, on the western side of the mouth of the 
river. It has 2 lights : the first, elevated about 104 feet (English) above the level of the sea, may be seen, 
under favourable circumstances, at the distance of 4 leagues ; and the second, elevated about 24£ feet, 
may be seen at the distance of 2J leagues. The bar at the mouth of the river has usually from 12 to 13 
feet water; and vessels drawing more than this frequently load and unload part of their cargoes by 
means of lighters at Bolderaa, a small town on the west side of the river, near its mouth. There is a 
fairway beacon without the bar, in 5 fathoms water ; and within, the channel is buoyed with black and 
white buoys ; the black being left on the right or starboard side when entering, and the white on the 
larboard. Vessels bound for Riga take pilots at Bolderaa, who carry them to their anchorage. No ballast 
is allowed to be discharged, except at Poderague. Regulations as to clearing, &c. similar to those at 
Petersburg.— {Coulter sur les Phares, 2d ed.; and Regulations published bp (he Russian Authorities.) 

Trade .— Owing to its advantageous situation near the mouth of a great navigable 
river, the trade of Riga is very extensive ; being, of the Russian towns on the Baltic, 
in this respect second only to Petersburg. The trade is chiefly carried on by foreign 
merchants, particularly by the English. The principal exports are flax and hemp, lin¬ 
seed and hemp seed, timber, corn, tobacco, hides, wool, tallow, &c.; the imports are 
salt, sugar, coffee, and groceries of all sorts, herrings, indigo, dye woods, cotton and 
cotton twist* silks, wines, &c. O' 

The mast trade is extensive. The burghers of Riga send persons who are called mast: brokers into 
the provinces to mark the trees, which are purchased standing. They grow mostly in the districts which 
border on the Dnieper, are sent up that river to a landing place, transported 30 versts to the Duna, when, 
being formed into rafts from of 50 to 200 pieces, they descesd the stream to Riga. The tree which pro¬ 
duces the largest masts is the Scotch*fir. Those pieces which are from 18 to 25 Inches in diameter are 
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called mast!; under those dimensions, spars, or, In England, Norway masts, because Norway exports no 
trees more than 18 Inches in diameter. Great skill is required in distinguishing those masts that are 
sound from, those which are In the least internally decayed. They are usually from 70 to 80 feet in 
length. " 

The best kind of flax shipped from Riga is grown In White Russia, and is called Druana rakitzer; its 
colour is very white, and ihe threads long, tine, and loose, but It has sometimes black spots ; the next 
quality, coming from the province of Trockic in Lithuania, is called Lithuanian rakitzer, and is very little 
inferior to Druana, but its colour is a little brown ; of this kind the best sort is Thiesenhausen. The best 
kind of Courland flax shipped from Riga is Mariehburg ; that grown in Livonia is inferior. There are 
two kinds of linseed ; that of tho last crop, which Is used for sowing; and that of former years, for 
crushing. To prevent deception, the year of its growth is stamped on the barrel by sworn inspectors 
(brackcrs). IIemp-sec*d is mostly shipped for Holland. Riga wheat is inferior to that of Dantzic. 
Two descriptions are shipped—one the growth of Russia, the other of Courland ; the last is the best, 
being larger bodied and of a brighter colour than the Russian ; still, however, It makes but indifferent 
flour. Oats are of a good quality, and are largely exported ; peas are also occasionally exported. 

In shipping masts, the rest of the cargo generally consists of deals and wainscot logs j the latter are 
much exported to England, and are very superior. 

Money —For the monies of Riga, see Petbksburg. 

Weights and Measures . — The commercial pound is divided into 2 marcs, or 32 loths ; and also Into 
halves, quarters. See. It contains 6,452 English grains. Hence 100 lbs. of Riga = 9217 lbs. avoirdupois = 
41 8 kilog.=86*32 lbs. of IIamburg=84*64 lbs. of Amsterdam. The lispound»:201b8. ; the shippounds 
20 lispounds. 

The loof is the measure for grain: 48 loofs = 1 last of wheat, barley, or linseed; 45 loofs = 1 last of 
rye; andf>0 loofs = l last of oats, malt, and beans. According to Kelly, the loof = 1*9375 Winchester 
bushels ; and, consequently, the last of wheats 11*625 quarters. Nelkenbrccher docs not valud the loof 
quite so high as Kelly. 

The fuder, the measure for liquids, is divided into 6 ahms, 24 ankers, 120 quarts, or 720 stoofs. The 
anker=10 English wine gallons. 

The foot of Riga = 10*79 English inches. Tho ell = 2 feet; the clafter = 6 feet. 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles exported from Riga in 1852 and 1851, distinguishing 
those sent to the U. Kingdom. 








To all Countries. 

To V. Kingdom. j 







1832. 

1851. 

1852. 

1861. * 

Flax, 1st sort - 





tons 

21,2254 

17,814 

11,2534 

9,336 

Ditto, ml sort 






9,0514 

7,292 

7,727 

6,154 

Ditto, 3rd sort 






2,165 

1,499 

2,319 

1,471 

Ditto, codilla 





— 

* 647 

924 

5724 

868 

Total of flax - 





- 

33,387 

,27,529 

21,872 

18,129 

Ryne hemp - 






7,615 

9,318 

4,927 

(’,567 

Outshot ditto - 






3,460* 

3,799 

1,672 


Pass ditto 






4,016 

3,892 

1,612 

1,038 

Hemp codilla 





— 

605J 

938 

45 

197 

Total of hemp 





- 

15,727 

17,967 

8,256 

10,315 

Tallow 





__ 

74 

n 


. 

Quills . 






13J 

26 

10 

8 

Rye - 





qrs. 

191,501 

124,981 


1,644 

Barley 






38,035 

83,816 

6,204* 

29,718 

Oats - - 






1>3<)9 

92,705 

1,309 

90,179 

Sowing linseed 





bis. 

161,956 

129,429 

53,448 

39,103 

Crushing linseed 





qrs. 

* 97,578 

111,134 

67,081 

65,514 

Hempseed 






4,133 

19,108 

582 

3,091 

Deals - 






364,615 

436,367 

203,573 

210,071 

Timber 






97,300 

138,873 

33,613 

57,921 

Masts 






177 

4,948 

60 


| Wainscot In# ami vatwood 





7,123 

8,057 

6,982 

7.806 

l’i|»e and hogshead staves (- 




— 

186,312 

296,786 

25,366 

38,818 

Total value in 

* 




S. Ro. 

14,898,728 
at 38’id. 1 

£2,405,624 

14,537,251 
at 3K d. 

7,264,539 

1 at 38*rf. 

7,5(6,117 

1 at 38<f. 

1 Total value In 

‘ ■ 



_1. 

£ sterlinn 

£2,301,7311 

\ £1,172,920 

\ £1,188,1685 


We subjoin a statement of the prices of some of tho leading articles of Riga produce at Riga on the 
16-28 March, 1853. 


Flax. 

Price 

per 

Berk. 

Cost per Ton free 
on Board. 

Hemp. 

Price pr. Htr. 

Cost per 
'1 on free 
on Board. 

Grain. 

Cash. 

50 per 
Cent. 

10 per 
Cent. 

Cost per Or. 
free on Board. 

Cash. 

10 per 

Cent. 

PWCM 
WCM 
bPCM 
PCM 
CM - 
GfiM - 
SPTR 
WPHT 

H T : 

LPDC 
PDC . 
DC 

PRT - 
RT • 
Vjoddla 

40.44 

384 

354.37 

344-36 

334 

39 

38 

38,42 
33.57 
29, 
314 

a 

235 

12 

£ *. d. £ i. rf. 
>5 15 8—50 0 0 
44 4 (>- 
41 0 9—12 12 5 
39 19 8-41 11 4 
38 18 7— 

44 14 7— 

43 13 G- 

43 11 6—47 15 10 

38 6 1-42 10 6 

34 1 8— 

36 14 5— 

35 13 4— 

34 12 3— 

29 4 11— 

28 3 10— 

16 5 1— 

'Polish Ryne 
Do. outshot 
Do. pass - 
Do. Ryne 
Do. outshot 
Do, pass 
i Black pass 
Do., long - 
Codilla - 

Half-long - 

91 

86 

81 

82 

62 

95 

90 

85 

£ ». d. 
29 19 4 

28 9 3 

26 19 0 

31 3 5 

29 13 3 
28 3 1 

27 5 2 

17 8 3 

Wheat - 
Barley - 

Rye - - . 

Oats - - - 

Crushing linseed • 
Druann seed 
Hempseed . 

125 

78 

68 

50 

14i 

5| 

iii 

12 

140 

{158 

71 

si 1 

*. d. *. d. 

38 6—42 10 
23 11 — 

22 10-23 10 
13 3— 

32 5.316-38 11 

39 4-42 11 
26 4—26 9 


The following accounts of the trade of Riga have been taken from the official state* 
ments given in the articles on Riga, published in the Supplement au Journal de VIn - 
terieur for 1843 (pp. 33—-48.) 
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Account of the Value of the Imports into and Exports from the Port of Riga during each of the 19 Years 
ending with 1842, and of the Number and Tonnage of the Ships engaged in its Trade. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Va’ue of Paper 
Koukle in 
Silver. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1824 

Paper rouble!, 
13,915,868 

Paper roublee. 
41,065,728 

Cup. 

27 

932 

Tong. 

133,696 

1825 

18,827,620 

45,150,657 

27 1 7th. 

1,002 

142,924 

1826 

14,494,059 

34,936,935 

27 1-7th, 

1,002 

110,052 

1827 

16,410,875 

40,668,678 

27 

1,396 

198,068 

1828 

15,440,299 

52,712,004 


1,162 

157,541 

1829 

16,014,753 

36,688,257 

27 3-10th. 

1,103 

193,218 

1850 

15,747,489 

41,126,21)0 

2*4 

• 1,211 

172,000 

1831 

11,464,008 

47,326,151 

27 

1,609 

223,728 

1852 

12,175,690 

39,203,813 

27 3-10th. 

1,522 

199,140 

1855 

11,728,631 

35,582,388 

27 7-10ih. 

903 

127,118 

1834 

10,309,055 

30,082,796 

28 * 

814 

111,570 

1855 

11,657,171 

30,629,779 

2SJ 

91 4 

127,796 

1856 

12,228,107 

42,033,072 

28 

1,033 

152,4172 

1837 

12,761,562 

31,925,874 

2»4 

1,119 

152,888 

1858 

12,127,207 

45,711,052 

28 4 7th. 

1,372 

185,758 

1839 

12,138,141 

55,957,120 

ditto. 

1,665 

231,468 

1810 

13,815,018 

39,364,339 

ditto. 

1,017 

152,822 

1841 

13,973,235 

40,022,104 

ditto. 

1,065 

159,110 

1842 

- 

- 

1,213 



Account of the Exports of Corn from the Port of Riga in the Years 1837 to 1842. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Total. 


ChelroeiU. 

Chrtmcrti. 

Chetrvcrii. 

Chttrverit. 

Chtintrii. 

1837 

784 

98,956 

■11,336 

107,621 

218,697 

1838 

11,051 

287,999 

33,324 

17)682 

350,059 

1839 

55,837 

498,241 

109,934 

264,971 

928,986 

1840 

6,520 

17,593 

60,665 

74,718 

159,496 

1841 

2 

19,856 

13,837 

9,513 

43,238 

.1842 

3,991 

49,732 

22.410 

28.971 

105,137 


Statement showing the Value of Timber and the Quantities of Hemp, with the Quantities and Values of 
the Flax, Linseed, and Hempseed exported from Riga during the following Years. 


, Years. 

Timber. 

Hemp. 

Years. • 


I.lnsccd and Hemp'.eed. 

Value. 

Quanti¬ 

ties. 

Quanti¬ 

ties. 

Value. 

Quantities. Quantities. 

of both. 

1816 to 1820 aver. 
1821 - 1825 - 
1826 — 1,830 - 
IS31 - 1835 _ 
1836 - 1810 - 
1841 

1812 

Pa. roub. 
1,257,605 
2,065,903 
2,265,392 
2,302,513 
3,278,885 
2,363,074 
2,818,655 

Poodt. 

608,437 

612,162 

626,128 

749,261 

917,232 

997,166 

1,084,600 

1818 to 1827 aver. 
1828 — 18.17 - 

1838 

1839 

1810 

1811 

1812 

Poods. 

996,742 

1,496,455 

1,832,370 

1,350,781 

1,426,754 

1,641,481 

1,792,959 

Paper roub. 

18,323,700 

14,183,232 

14,980,917 

17,559,561 

ChettverU. 

157,567 

206,81G 

288,930 poods | 19,358 pds. 
212,489 92,141 

197,478 44,309 

348,262 93,165 

357,801 chet. 1109,551 chet. 

Paper roub 

7,527,026 

7,274,670 

6,427,807 

10,970,25.3 


The quality of tunher denominated “crown fir timber” has I “ VerschlfTungs brack timber.” There is no essential differ- 
latterly become very scarce, so that the greater part of the ern e in the quality of crown timber, and timber of the second 
Ivi^a exports consist of the second quality, or what is called | quality except that the latter is knottier than the former. 

RIO DE JANEIRO, the capital of Brcuzil, on the Atlantic, in lat. 22° H>4' 15" S., 
Ion. 43° 15' 50" W. Population 200,000. The harbour of Rio is one of the finest in 
the world, both as respects capaciousness and security for all sorts of vessels. In coming 
from the N.E. it is usual to make Cape Frio, in lat. 23° 1' 18" S., Ion. 42° 3' 19" VV., 
being about 4 leagues nearly E. of Itio. The entrance to the harbour is marked by a 
remarkable hill in the form of a sugarloaf, 900 feet high, close to its west side; while 
ou the east, or opposite side of the bay, at the distance of about mile, is the fort of 
Santa Cru?. But the wood-cut in the next page, taken from a chart published by order 
of the Brazilian authorities, gives a much better idea of this noble harbour than could 
be obtained from any description. 

Entrance to the Harbour. — Vessels bound for Rio, coming from the N., should, after rounding Cape 
Frio steer duo W„ keeping about 3 leagues from the coast, until they come within 5 or 6 miles of the 
Jlha Ilaza, or Hat island, lying almost due S. from the mouth of the harbour, at the distance of about 3 


the light of which is fixed, and elevated about 50 feet above the level of the sea_ Coulter sur les Phares 

3d od.) Having got within 5 or 6 miles of the Ilha Raza, ships may enter by day or bv night, the dotted 
line in the cut marking the fair-way into the harbour. There are no pilots to be met with; and as there 
are no hidden dangers of any kind, their services are not wanted. On entering, vessels must pass within 
hail of Fort banta Cruz, to be ready to answer any questions that may be put to them. They then pro¬ 
ceed to fort Vilganhon, below or opposite to which they must bring to, or come to anchor, allowing no 
boats to come alongside, but those of the government, until they have received pratique, when they wiil 
be permitted to proceed to the usual place of anchorage for the merchant shipping. 

The sea breeze generally sets in about 11 a. m., and lasts till about sunset. It is strong enough to 
enable ships to overcome the ebb. High water at full and change at 2 in the afternoon. 

Anchorage Dues.—* 1. 1*rom and after 1st July, 1852, the anchorage duty Upon vessels.trading between 
foreign ports and the ports of Brazil will be reduced to 300 reis the ton ; and tho same class of duty now 
levied upon coasting vessels shall be abolished. 

2. That part of the provisions of April 26, July 20, and November 15, 1844, which has not been altered 
by this decree will continue in force. 

Money, Weights, and Measures —All payments are made in paper money, which has been over-issued, 
and is excessively depreciated. But in ordinary cases the par of exchange may now be assumed at about,* 
31d. sterling per patriotic dollar, of 1620 reis paper. Weights and long measures are the same as those 
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of Lisboa, the arroba being 32$ lbs. avoirdupois* but measures of capacity are different, a mcdlda being 
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160 lbs.), to £73,713,120 lbs., or 122,193 tons; being about equal to all the exports 
of coffee from all the other ports in the world. It has not, however, been so large since. 
Sugar was formerly an important article«of export from Rio, but latterly it has rapidly 
decreased, and only amounted to 5,979 cases (13 cwt. each) in 1849. It is probable, 
however, that here, a9 in Cuba and other places, the late low prices of coffee may have 
produced a reaction in favour of sugar, the exports of the latter having risen, in 1850, to 
13,047 cases. The other great articles of export from Rio are hides, rice, tobacco, 
rum, tapioca, ipecacuanha, manioc or manihot, flour, and other inferior articles. The 
export of cotton has entirely ceased ; and that of gold, diamonds, &c. is paostly clan¬ 
destine. Diamonds are principally exported from Bahia. We subjoin. 


An Account of the Quantities of the Principal Articles of Native Produce exported from Rio during 
each of the Seven Years commencing with 1843. 


Year*. 

Cleared out¬ 
wards. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Hides. 

Homs 

Tanned 

half 

hides. 

Rice. 

Rum. 

Rose¬ 

wood. 

Ipeca¬ 

cuanha. 

Tobac¬ 

co. 

Tapi- 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

Yet. 

590 

571 

584 

668 

658 

716 

656 

171,207 

167,018 

174,320 

199,858 

198,308 

213,363 

212,576 

Hast. 
(154 lbs. 
1,189,523 
1,260,431 
1,208,062 
1,511,096 
1,641,560 
1,710,707 
1,453,980 

Cases. 
(13 end.). 
9,433 
11,513 
14,539 
8.115 
8,311 
5,848 
5,979 

No. 

315,070 

369,183 

215,689 

391,586 

268,492 

315,8(8 

302,220 

No. 

515,051 

541,436 

308,608 

345,199 

447,607 

285,627 

385,685 

No. 

22,236 
15,606 
18,399, 
17,291 
6,162 
11,657 
11,139 

Bags. 

12,187 

11,976 

27,274 

13,913 

80,021 

9.H08 

20,717 

Pipes. 

3.206 

3,804 

4,725 

3,664 

3,985 

2.984 

4,3*0 

Doz. 

1,701 

938 

2,182 

1,836 

801) 

1,321 

1,905 

Lbs. 

*4,365 

17,681 

49,788 

23,901 

16,308 

11,676 

Rolls. 

dec. 

18,161 

21,676 

1.1,003 

18,483 

21,707 

22,290 

26,909 

BHs. 

4,685 

6.123 

7,45-1 

4,701 

1,970 

1,733 

9,543 


The principal article of import consists of cotton goods, the value of which amounts 
to full one third of the total value of the imports. Next to cottons are woollen, linen, 
and silk manufactures, wines, jewellery, and ironmongery; flour, meat, fish, butter, and 
other articles of provision ; spirits, salt, earthenware, paper, and a host of other articles. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to subjoin 


A Statement of the Quantities and Values of the Principal Articles annually exported from the different 
Port9 of Brazil at an Average of the Years 1841—47. 


Sugar 
Rosewood 
Rice 
Rum 

Tobacco « 

Tapioca • 

Horn! 

Gold and Diamonds in 


Coffee 
Cotton - 

Sir*.: 

Hides - 
Rum 

Rose and other fancy woods 
Diamond! (supposed value) 


Cotton 

aar : 


KX : 

Paraiba . Cotton - 

a:': 

Ctard. Cotton - 

Hides - 
Fustic • 

Jtf aronhan*. Cotton * 

Hides 
Rice, &c- 


- bag« 

- number 

- c-ises 

- tcm§ 

. bags 

■ P'P.f 
roll! 

. barrels 

■ number 


- cases 

- arrohas 

- number 

- pipes 


■ bap* 

- cases 
• number 


• bags 

■ tons 

■ number 


imber 


Cocoa - 
India rubber 

Cotton, isinglass, rice, drugs, Ac. - 


'.Southern Province*—Rio Grande do Sul. 
Hides, dry 
Ditto, salted 
Jerked beef 
Tallow • 

Hair, wool, horns. Sc c. 


- number 
■ arrohas 


1,610,000 

300,000 

4,000 

2,800 

8,500 

4,000 

81,000 

1,330 

450,783 


23,2.16 
) 1,403 
72,620 
3.10,000 
108,000 
6,292 


20,000 

5,000 

15,000 

85,000 

61,000 

300,000 

20,000 

3,500 

30.00Q 

8,000 

40,000 

300 


about 3d. V lb. 
18s. ^ 100 

about 


Deduct from the above about 200,000 dry 
hides, and for Jerked beef and tallow 
exported to ports of brazil 

Sugar, rice, coffee. See. to Rio, blit forming 
exports, about 

Total annual value of exports 

0 * A great portion of sugar Is shipped in barrels and bags. 


3,300,000 

150,000 

40,01*0 

28,000 

7,6.10 

21,000 

21,000 

3,28.5 

4,057 

4.10,000 


4,027,902 


46,512 

34.200 
871,410 

70,000 

43.200 
31,460 

3,750 

500,000 

- 1,600.571 

60,000 

60,000 

6,1)00 


100,000 

1 , 220,000 

120,000 


80,000 

70,000 

12,000 


32,000 

16,000 

1,500 

160,000 

8,000 

40,000 

35,000 

25,600 

100,000 



512,750 

12o!H)0 


The exports have not increased materially within the last few years; and now that 
labour is becoming scarcer and dearer, in consequence of the greatly increased difficulties 
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thrown in the way of the importation of slaves, it is doubtful whether they will be 
maintained, and whether the exports of coffee will not also decline. The exports of 
cotton have, for a lengthened period, been nearly stationary. They are still, however, 
pretty extensive, and supplied us in 1850 with 30,299,982 lbs. Hides are a very im¬ 
portant article of export. 

Statements illustrative of the Trade of Rio in 1850. 


Foreign Arrival*. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Clearances. 

Vessels, 

Tons. 

With cargo for the port 

Other destination 

On the way to California 

Put in by force - 

In ballast, from foreign ports — 

In ballast, frqyn ports of the Empire - 

663 

77 

179 

4 

64 

35 

161,568 

26,317 

63,935 

1,007 

14,326 

7,361 

With poducts of tire country 

With foreign products 

With same cargo brought - • 

For California - - - 

, In ballast, for foreign ports - 
In ballast, for ports of the Empire - 

686 

48 

100 

175 

47 

129 ! 

186,948 

14,217 

43,434 

76,526 

13,335 

46,211 

Total 

1,022 

261,616 

Total 

1,080 

380,671 


Arrivals Coastwise. 

Departures Coastwise, 

Vessels - - . 1,798 

Steamers ... 573 

Tons .... 199,917 

Vessels - - - 1,800 

Steamers - - - 278 

Tons .... 19.5,858 


Leading Articles Imported. 


Quantities. 1 

Exports of Produce of the Country 


Quantities. 

Cotton manufactures 



26,121 1 

Coffee 


. 

bags 

1,359,058 

Woollen 



2,958 

Hides 



No. 

200,033 

Linen 


— 

1,170 

Sugar 



canes 

13,047 

Silks 



770 

Hum 



pipes 

7SR 

3,216 




1,141 | 




24,212 

Codfish 


quintals 

36,060 

Homs 



268,560 

Coals 


tons 

33,104 1 

Tobacco 



rolls 

28,440 

Ale and porter - 


bbU. 

15,961 

l pecacuanha 
Rosewood - 


fleroona 

127 

Flour 


_ 

208,378 



pieces 

26,332 



boxes 

1,872 

Other woods 



deals 

15,186 

composition 1 - 


_ 

6,269 

Half tanned hides 



No. 

17,617 

tallow 



2,222 

Tapioca 



lbs. 

16,053 

Wines, Portugal 


pipes 

14,525 

Tea 



boxes 

34 

Mediterranean 



6,761 

Cigars 




656 

Bordeaux 



2,182 

Hair, (horse) 



bales 

857 

Flutter 


firkins 

23,980 

Flour, (mamhot) 



bags 

10,672 

Cordage 


coils 

10,670 

Soap 

Candles, tallow 



boxes 

3,535 

304 


Account of the Coffee Exported from Rio de Janeiro in each Year from 1821 to 1850, both inclusive, In 

Sags of 160lbs. 


Years. 

Hags. 

Years. 

Bags. 

Years. 

Bags. 

1821 

105,386 

1831 

448,219 

1841 

1,013,915 

1822 

152,048 

1832 

478,950 

1842 

1,179,731 

1 823 

184,994 

1833 

563,196 

1843 

1,189,523 

1824 

224 J >00 

1834 

639,117 

1844 

1,260,431 

1825 

182,310 

18.35 

627,165 

1845 

1.208,06* 

1826 

260,000 

1836 

704,385 

1846 

1,511,096 

1827 

350,900 

18.37 

629,734 

1847 

1,639,234 

1828 

369,147 

1838 

781,651 

1848 

1,710,579 

1829 

.375,107 

18.39 

871,785 

4849 

1,460,410 

1830 

391,785 

1840 

1,06.3,801 

1850 

1,359,068 


Port Regulationi. — The contain of every ship entering Rio, 
or any other port of Brazil, is ordered by a law enacted in 

1836 _ 

1. To go directly with his reusel from the entrance of the 
harbour to the anchorage ground in Fran<fuia , and if, on ac¬ 
count of the tide, contrary wind, or any other just cause, he 
should he compelled to come to anchor, and shall remain 
anchored for twelve hours alter said hindrances are removed 
(except in case of being quarantined).he shall pay a fine of 
11)0,000 rels, and shall be compelled, by the fort, or by a go¬ 
vernment vessel of war, whichever may be nearest,) to proceed 
immediately to the Franqula anchoring ground. 

2. He shall not suffer any kind of vessel to board him, nor 
any tterson to come on board or to leave his vessel, before he 
has been visited from the custom-house, excepting only the 
i>i!ot,heahh officer,the head officer at the entrance, when there 
is one, and in the case of shipwreck, or for the saving of lives. 

3. Even after the custom-house visit on Arrival, and until 
the vessel is discharged, he shall allow no nerson to come on 
board without a written permission from the inspector of the 
customs; and this permission shall be given in tne following 
Cases, vlx. •.— 

A. To allow the buyers of goods to go on board to examine 
the cargo they'wish to purchase, when sufficient sjiecimens 
cannot be seen on shore. 

B. To workmen or labourers necessary to put the cargo fn 
order, taking care to havo them examined when they go on 
lioard and retum-*In case of the Infraction of the above regu¬ 
lations, a fine shall be Imposed on him from 100,000 to 200,000 
reis for every vessel he allows to board him, and of 500,000 
for each person who shall enter or leave his vessel without 
licence, unless he be a passenger or belonging to the crew: 
and every other person who goes on board or leaves the vessel 
shall pay 100,000 rels fine, and be kept tr» custody until pay¬ 
ment is made. The one third part of these fines shall bo divi¬ 
ded amongst the watchmen or military who shall have taken 
up Liu 1 offender. 

4. He shall deliver to the gwtrda-mor (chief customs officer), 
when he makes his visit on arrival, his passport and cargo book. 

5. He shall deliver to the commander of the guard boat 
»ort, if he be there, or at the Franquia, if he be 
nlfest as described below, 
enter at the custom-house within 24 hours after 

the guarda-tnor has been on board, not counting the days on 
which the custom-house is shut, and present himself to the 
Inspector, and swear, or affirm, that he haa not on hoard of his 
vessel any merchandise other than what is described in the 


manifest he has delivered, and that he haa no further declar¬ 
ation to make ; and if he do not enter within the 21 hours, lie 
Shall pay 100,000 rels for each day’s delay additional. 

7. If be shall detain his vessel at either of the anchorages 
more than 24 hours, when he shall be directed by the guarda- 
mor, l or his representative, to remove thence, he shall pay 
100,000 rels for every day he delays. 

8. He shall discharge no part of his cargo but by an order in 
writing from the inspector; and if die land any without such 
order, he shall pay 100,000 reis for each package so landed. 

•J. He shall give notice to the officer attending the discharge 
of the vessel, as soon as his cargo is discharged, that he has 
nothing remaining on board. If he omit to do this on the 
3ame day, so that the vessel may be immediately examined, he 
shall be fined 100,000 rels. 

10. The master of every vessel going with a cargo to any 
part of the empire, must have two manifests of the cargo, 
exact copies of each other, exhibiting the name, class, and ton¬ 
nage of the vessel; the name of the captain, whose signature 
must follow the date; the name of the port where the articles 
stated in the manifest were taken on board ; the name of the 
poTt or porta for which the vessel is destined; the marks or 
counter-marks and numbers of the packages, and their descrip¬ 
tion, as bales,coses, pipes, half-pipes, bavrels,&c.; a declaration 
of the quantity and quality of the merchandise of each package, 
or several similar ones of the same mark, and also of what is 
on board in bulk ; the names of the consignees, or to order; ail 
to be written at length, except the numbers of the packages. 

11. When the vessel has taken in her cargo at more than one 
port, there must be two manifests from each port. 

12. At the end of the manifest, the captain shat) declare the 
number of passengers, whether cabin or steerage, and the bag¬ 
gage for the use of each, and in addition any declaration ne¬ 
cessary for his security; and in good faith he shall declare 
whether he has any package to add to the manifest.or whether 
any are deficient, with the cause of it, as no after declaration 
will relieve him from responsibility Jor he w ill not be exempted 
upon the vague declarations frequently made, which do not 
account for deficiencies or differences. 

13. The captain of any vessel bound to Brazil, when he haa 
completed his cargo in the port or ports from which he.is to 
sail, and made the manifests, as required in the 9th article, 
shall present his documents to the Brazilian consul residing in 
the port, who shall examine them, and if agreeable to these 
regulations, certify them. 

14. In those ports where there lano Brazilian consul or rah 
stltute, the manifest shall be certified by two Brasilian resi 
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£ent merchant*; or, if there be none, by^two mcic>ianH of 


jdace j in cilhct vote, the signatures to be autiienticatod by 

6. Should* any greater quantity of Rood* be found on board 
than are stated in the manifest or the declaration of the rap* 
tain, the overplus shall be seized and divided amongst those 
who seize them, after paying the duties, and the captain shall 
pay a fine of half the value of the goods. 

16. If there are any goods missing of those Stated in the 
manifest or declaration of the captain, they shall be reputed to 
be concealed or smuggled, and he shall pay the value thereof 
to those who have discovered the deficiency, and half the value 
to the national treasury. These condemnations shat! take 
ploce on the simple fact of there being an overplus or deficiency 
of goods, without further proof being required. 

17. For each difference in the quality or mark of the package, 
the captain shall pay *,000 re is, although in every other re¬ 
siled the good* discharged may agree with the manifest. 

18. The captain whose manifests are not conformable to 
ihe^c regulations, shall be fined from 100,000 rels to one conto 
de rets, at die will of the collector, according to the degree of 
culpability that shall appear, and he cannot discharge until the 
fine is paid. 

19. In rase the captain brings no manifest, he may still be 
allowed to discharge, by paying 5 per cent, on the value of 
the cargo,in addition to the usual duties. 

Frattquia.— Vessels proceeding to Brazil, and when it U 
Wished to dispose of their cargoes at different ports, must clear 
out for “ Brazil and oi her ports," or for** Pernambuco, Bahia, 

Rio de Janeiro, and other ports." They are then entitled to 
the privilege or Fianquia, and may land a part of their cargoes 
at one port, paying duties only on the goods so landed, and pro- 
ceed with the remainder to other ports. But if they clear out 
for one port only, they are compelled to make a complete entry, 
and discharge the whole of the cargo. 

In proceeding from one Brazilian port to another. It Is neces¬ 
sary that a bill of health should be taken from the IochI autho¬ 
rities of each port; and where any part of the cargo is landed, 
the same must be noted on the original manifest by the customs 
officer of the port. 

Anchorage. — Foreign vessels pay. In all ports of the empire, 

10 rels per ton per day, from the 5th day after their entry. 

Light house. —The light-house duty. 100 rels tier ton, for all 
vessel* over SO ton* departing from port* where there is a light¬ 
house. Vessels under 40 ton* are exempted from this duty. 

Port-duty.— On all vessels not crossing the bar of the harbour 
of Rio do Janeiro, tlie following charges are levied, viz., of 
three masts, 12,800 reisi of two masts, 9,600 rels ; and of one 
mast, 6,40(1 reis. 

Seat. — The duty 1* 40 rels for every written half-sheet. 

Health. — Visit of the physician is fixed at 8,200 reis; but in 
case the vessel is made to perform iiu irnntine, then another 
sum of 8,200 reis is payable on the admission of the vessel to 
free pratique. 

Hospitals.— A vessel of three masts pays f>,000 rels ; brigs, 
corvettes, and yachts, 4,000; pinnaces, 2,5(10; barks, 1,260. 

Each one of the ship's company of vessels sailing for a foreign 
port pays 400 rels. 

Usages qf Merchants. — It Is customary that the expense of 
landing and shipping a cargo on freight shidl he paid by the 
vessel, unless the contrary be stipulated in the bills of lading. 

When hard Spanish dollars are bargained for,(in contracts of 
freight, they should he so expressed in the instrument of con¬ 
tract, to prevent dispute. 

Purchases of produce are paid for In cash, and sales are made 
on stipulated credits, but nominally for cash. 

An Account of the declared Values of the Principal Articles of British and Irish Produce and Manufac¬ 
ture exported from the u. Kingdom to Brazil, In 1848. 


If bills on London are sent out for the purchase of produce 
in Brazil, tlie credit must have the confirmation of the London 
house. 

Anchorage Due* in Brazil Ports.-*- The anchorage dues fixed 
by law of 22d October, 18.16, are now superseded by a tax of 
Srix-dollars per ton, payable, one half on entering, and one 
half on sailing, by all merchant vessels on foreign trading, 
with die following restrictions.:— 

Ships arriving in ballast, and going awny the same, will pay 
the old anchorage; if taking cargoes, they will pay half the 
present dues. 

Ships entering to get fresh provisions, or in “ Frnnqtda, ’ 
to try the market, but do not discharge, pay only the old an¬ 
chorage. If they merely discharge part of mi go, pay only half 
of present dues. 

fillips entering under average or in distress, pay nothing if 
they do not discharge, or only dlsclNtrge the necessary for re¬ 
pairing. 

Ships carrying colonists subject to some modifications. 

' Ships entering three times in one year, only, pay anchorage 
dues the first two voyages. 

The government Is authorised to modify the impost, as soon 
as the treaty with Great Britain expires, as may seem most 
suitable for the encouragement of the national shipping trade 
to foreign ports, or to the whale fisheries. The anchorage 
dues on foreign shipping may not be increased. 

Hlo, June 26. 1843. 

Rates qf Commission charged at Rio, 

5 per cent, on sales of merchandise. 

21 per cent, on purchase of merchandise, with funds In hand, 
on amount of cost and charges. 

24 per rent, guaranty on amount of safes on credit. 

24 percent, for drawing or indorsing, and negotiating lulls. 

2j per cent, on purchase or sale of vessels by private contract. 

6 per cent, on amount of vessels condemned by surveyors. 

24 per cent, for procuring or collecting freights. 

2J ;>er cent, on disbursements of vessel* in common cases, with 
funds in hand. 

5 per cent, on disbursements of vessels when foods are atl- 
vanced, or in case of condemnation, or in vessels entering 
for repairs only. 

1 per cent, on receiving and forwarding goods; and 
2J per cent, on amount of responsibilities incurred thereon. 

1 per cent, on receiving and paying money on which no other 
commission is derived. 

4 per cent, on purchase or safe of specie, 
per cent, for effecting marine Insurance on the amount in¬ 
sured; and when the premium exceeds 10 per cent , 5 ptr 
cent, on the amount oi premium. 

4 }>er cent, on remittances on hills not Indorsed. 

On consignments of merchandise withdrawn or reshlppcri, full 
commission to he charged to the extent of advances or re¬ 
sponsibilities incurred, and half commission on tint residue 
of the value. 

1 |>er cent, per month on all rash advanced. 

No interest allowed on money on deposit. 

1 percent, storage on all dry goods. 

In the case of discharging and reshipplng the cargoes of vessels 
ill distress, on the invoice amount, 2j per cent. 

24 per cent., or half the commission charged on Bales of mer¬ 
chandise, will be returned to supercargoes, hut nothing on 
investments or other business. 


Articles. 

Declared 

Value. 

Artie tes. 

Declared 

Value. 

Alkali, mineral; viz. soda and barilla 
Apothecary waists ... 

Apparel, slops, and haberdashery - 
A rui* and ammunition - 

Bacon and hams - 
Beef and pork - 

Beer and ale .... 

Blacking - 

Books, printed - 

Brass and copper manufactures 

Butter - 

Cabinet and upholstery wares - 

Carriages .... 

Coals, cinders, and culm - 
Cordage - 

Cotton manufactures ... 

Cotton yarn - 

Earthenware of all sorts - - - 

Glass ..... 
Hardwares and cutlery • 

Iiats of all sorts - 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought 

£ 

8,628 

5,717 

18,821 

51,040 

741 

37 
18,3 .5 
720 
404 
57,874 
70,512 
548 
650 
23,130 
3,577 
i,057,yyo 
535 
46,731 
11,384 
73,473 
282 
84,890 

J-ead and shot ... 

L-nther, wrought and unwrought - 
Leather, saddlery and harness 

Linen manufactures 

Machinery and mill work . 

Musical instruments 

Oil, linseed, hempsecd, and rapeseed 
l’aintcrs’ colours - 

Plates, plated ware, JewPllery, and watches 
Saltpetre, refined in the United Kingdom 
Silk manufactures 

Soap and candles - 

Stationery ... 

Tin unwrought - 

Tin and pewter wares and tin plates 

Umbrellas and parasols 

Woollen manufactures, including yarn 

Other articles - 

Aggregate value of British and Irish pro 
duce and manufactures - . 


£ 

7,569 

ll/;65 

2,374 

18.1,247 
29,201 
7,728 
7,435 
U.iGO 
8,930 
8.719 
11,014 
3,787 
4,746 
3,108 
7,696 
3,582 
220,800 
*0,266 

2,067,299 


In 1849 the declared value of the exports to Brazil amounted to 2,244,715/. 


An Account of the Quantities of the Principal Articles Imported into the U. Kingdom from Brazil. 

in 1848. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 1 

Articles. 

'Quantities. 

Annotto - cwts. 

Balsam caplvl - • - — 

Cocoa - - - « lbs. 

Coffee - - - — 

Hides, untnnncd - cwts. 

Homs, horn tips, and pieces of horns — 

India rubber or caoutchouc - — 

isinglass - - « •— 

Radix Ipecacuauhro - • ibs. 

Rum .... galls. 

92 I 
160 
1,265,603 
7,633/162 
179,611 
5,846 
3,725 
533 
. 4,088 
* 1,239 1 

Sarsaparilla ... lbs. 

Sugar, unrefined - - - cwts. 

Tallow - . - - — 

Tapioca » — 

Woods; viz. t 

Brazil ... tons 

Fustio - - - — 

Rosewood • . - — 

Zebrawood - . — 

Wool, cotton 1 - - lbs. 

930 

652,024 

■s# 

201 

330 
' 1,931 
130 

19,971,578 
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Remarks on the Trade of Brazil.— The imports into Brazil, which are chiefly from 
Great Britain, consist principally of our cottons, woollens, linen, iron and steel, hard¬ 
ware, butter, and other articles, amounting in all, in ordinary years, as seen above, to 
about 2,500,000/. It is frequently, no doubt, said that our exports to Brazil amount to 
double that sum, or to more than 5,000,000/. But there is no room or ground for any 
such statement. The return is not derived from Brazil, but from our own Custom¬ 
house ; and there is no reason why the merchants should undervalue the exports to 
Brazil more than to any other country. 

The commercial policy of Brazil has, on the whole, been characterised by considerable 
liberality. The duties on imports and exports have been mostly moderate, and have 
been imposed more for the sake of revenue than of protection. In October, 1847, the 
legislature of Brazil issued a decree, imposing SSj per cent, higher duties on the ships 
and produce of those nations which did not admit the ships and produce of Brazil into 
their ports on a fair footing of reciprocity. This decree was, in part, provoked by our 
policy in regard to the slave-trade, and was in avowed retaliation of the high dis¬ 
criminating duties we had imposed on Brazilian and other slave-grown sugar. But the 
modified views of the Brazilian government in regard to the slave-trade, and the 
admission of slave-grown sugars into our markets under reasonable duties, which are 
to be equalised with those on British colonial sugars in 1854, occasioned, in 1849, the 
revocation of the discriminating duties referred to. A provincial duty of 15 per cent., 
imposed in some of the provinces on hides and other articles, has also been repealed. 

Great Britain enjoys the largest share of the trade of Brazil; and that share will, it 
is probable, he a good deal increased, when the duties on foreign and colonial sugars 
are equalised in 1854. We shortly stated in our last edition the mischievous conse¬ 
quences to our trade of the discriminating duty on slave-grown sugar, and showed that 
while it obstructed our intercourse with slave-holding states, it did not hinder them 
from importing slaves, or lessen the culture of sugar and other colonial staples by their 
instrumentality. The abolition of the discriminating duty on foreign coffee in the 
course of the present year (1851) has already occasioned a considerable increase in the 
imports of Brazilian coffee. 

The commerce of Brazil has sustained great injury from the wretched state of the 
currency and of the finances; the value of the former, which consists almost wholly of 
paper, being excessively depreciated and liable to extreme fluctuations, and the revenue 
being inadequate to meet the expenditure. Latterly, however, vigorous efforts have 
been made to increase the revenue; and it is hoped that in the event of the finances 
being placed on a better footing, measures may also he taken to improve the currency. 

We subjoin 

An Account of tho Debt, &c., of the Empire in 1851, 

Foreign debt - - - - - - £0,187,000 sterling. 

Focal funded debt 02,370,000,000 rels, at exchange 20 d. - 7,510,000 

Treasury bills afloat, about 2,000,000,000 reia, at exchange 29rf. - - ‘240,000 „ 

Estimated amount of notes in circulation (paper money) throughout tho 

empire, 5G,000,000,000 reis - 6,700,000 „ 

£20,067,000 f , 

or'in round numbers the debts and liabilities of Brazil nt the present time may be stated at 20,500,0007. 
sterling. The foreign capital in the empire is computed to be about 10,000,000/. sterling. 

“ The quantity of precious stones shipped is now very considerable. In most cases 
they are sQiit to a losing market; being, in fact, more valuable in Brazil than in Lon¬ 
don or Paris. Aquamarines — (see Bkkyl) — of a very large size have been found. 
In January, 1811, one was found in the Iliberao das Americanas, near the diarpoml 
district, which weighed 15 lbs.; and in the same place, in the October following, one 
was discovered weighing 4 lbs. Topazes of fine quality, but seldom large, amethysts, 
and chrysolites, are also articles of exportation ; and, at times, some fine specimens of 
these gems are to be met with in the jewellers’ shops. 

“ Correctly speaking, there are no trading companies in Rio de Janeiro; there is a 
society for effecting maritime assurances, but no other. 

“ The Bank of Brazil has had very extensive concessions made in its favour, and ought to be in a 
flourishing state. It has power of issuing notes ; and all disputed monies and property of the deceased 
and absent (mortes e auxmtes) must be placed in its bands, and 2 per cent, per annum charged for the 
care and trouble. This, in addition to the interest which might be obtained for the deposit, would alone 
in an active mercantile country, form no lncoiflldernble revenue Specie is prohibited from being carried 
coastwise; merchants who wish to deposit cash in one of the northern ports, where the largest purchases 
are made, are therefore forced to take hand bills, and pay a premium for them, varying from 3 to 5 tier 
cent. , 

“ Some enormous capitals have becivamassed ; but generally the speculations of the native merchants 

conducted on a very limited scale. * 

"The legal rate of Interest is 6 per cent.; but money can seldom be obtained under 12.”—r(Ca/c/- 
cleugh's Travels in South America, vol. i. pp. 53—59.) 

ROADS, pathways formed through the country with more or less nit and care, for 
facilitating the transit of individuals, carriages, &c. between different places. They are 
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of teVery variety of form — from rude, narrow, rugged, and unformed paths, carried over 
mountains, interrupted by every petty rivulet, and almost impracticable to any bid foot 
passengers, to smooth, broad, and level ways, formed of Solid materials, winding round 
or cut through mountains, and carried over swamps and river* at an immense expense, 
and admitting of the easy passage of carriages and of all sorts of goods. 

The laying out of improved roads, and their construction, forms an important part of 
what is denominated the science of civil engineering. But as it would be quite foreign 
to our purpose to enter into any details as to the formation of roads, we shall satisfy 
ourselves with laying before the reader the following statements as to their importance 
in a commercial point of view. 

Importance and Utility of improved 1 loads, —Next to the introduction of money, and 
weights and measures, the formation of good roads and bridges gives the greatest faci¬ 
lity to commerce, and contributes more powerfully, perhaps, than any thing else to the 
progress of improvement. They have been denominated national veins and arteries ; 
and the latter are not more indispensable to the existence of individuals, than improved 
communications are to a healthy state of the public economy. It were vain to attempt to 
point out in detail the various advantages derived from the easy means of communication 
that exist in Great Britain. There is not a single district that is not indebted to others 
for a large part of its supplies, even of some of the bulkiest commodities. Besides the 
coals, metals, minerals, timber, corn, &c* conveyed from one part of the empire to another 
by sea, immense quantities are conveyed from place to place in the interior, by roads 
and canals; and every improvement effected in the means of conveyance has obviously 
the same effect upon the cost of commodities that have to be conveyed, as an improvement 
in the methods by which they are raised or manufactured. 

Wherever the means pf internal communication are deficient in a country, the inha¬ 
bitants must unavoidably disperse themselves over the surface. Cities were originally 
founded by individuals congregating more, perhaps, for the sake of mutual defence and 
protection, than for any other cause. But in countries where good government is esta¬ 
blished, and property is secure, men resort to cities only from a sense of the advantages 
they afford. The scaleon which business is conducted in them presents facilities that 
cannot be elsewhere afforded for making a fortune; and the extent to which the sub¬ 
division of employments is carried opens a field for the exercise of all sorts of talent: 
at the same time that it improves and perfects all sorts of arts, whether subservient to 
industrious or scientific pursuits, or to those of pleasure and dissipation. It is this 
that attracts the aspiring, tb e industrious, the gay, and the profligate, to cities, — that 
fills them with the best and the worst part of the species. The competition that takes 
place in a great town, the .excitement that is constantly kept up, the collision of so 
many minds brought into immediate contact, and all endeavouring to outstrip each other 
in their respective departments, developes all the resources of the human mind, and 
renders a great city a perpetually radiating focus of intelligence and invention. There 
are, however, considerable clogs upon the continued increase of cities. The food and 
fuel made use of by the inhabitants, and the raw products on which their industry is to 
be exerted, must all come from the country ; and according as the size of a city in¬ 
creases, the distances from which its supplies have to be brought become so much the 
greater, that ultimately the cost of their conveyance may be so great as to balance or 
exceed the peculiar advantages resulting from a residence in town. Hence the impossi¬ 
bility of a large or even a considerable city existing any where without possessing 
extensive means of communication either with the surrounding country, or with other 
countries ; and hence, too, the explanation of the apparently singular fact, of almost all 
large cities having been founded on or near the sea, or a navigable river. Had London 
been an inland town, 50 miles from the shore, it is abundantly certain that she Could 
not have attained to one third part her present size ; but the facilities afforded, by her 
admirable situation on the Thames, for the importation of all sorts of produce from 
abroad, as well as from other parts of England, will enable her, should her commerce 
continue to prosper, to add to her colossal magnitude for centuries to come. 

But all towns cannot be founded on the sea coast, or the banks of navigable rivers! 
and the growth of those in inland situations must, in all cases, depend on their means 
of communicating with the surrounding country. Without our improved roads, the 
great inland manufacturing towns with which England is studded, such as Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bolton, Preston,*&c., could not exist. They enable the 
inhabitants to obtain the rude products of the soil and the mines almost as cheap as if 
they lived in country villages. There is thus nothing, or next to nothing, to detract 
from the advantages which the inventive and enterprising artisan may expect to realise 
from resorting to those great hives of industry. And, owing to the gigantic scale on 
which all sorts of industry are conducted in them, the scope afforded for the employment 
of the most powerful machines, and the appropriation of particular sets of workmen to 
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every separate proeess, however minute, manufacturing industry is carried to a degree of 
perfection that almost exceeds belief. 

The influence that the growth of a large town has upon agriculture is great and 
striking. “ In the neighbourhood,” says Paley, “ of trading towns, and in those 
districts which carry on a communication with the markets of trading towns, the hus¬ 
bandmen are busy and skilful, the peasantry laborious ; the land is managed to the best 
advantage, and double the quantity of corn or herbage (articles which are ultimately 
converted into human provision) raised from it, of what the same soil yields in remoter 
and more neglected parts of the country. ' Wherever a thriving manufactory finds means 
to establish itself, a new vegetation springs up around it. I believe it is true, that agri¬ 
culture never arrives at any considerable, much less at its highest, degree of perfection, 
when it is not connected with trade; that is, when the demand for the produce is not 
increased by the consumption of trading cities.” — ( Moral Philosophy , book vi. c. 11.) 

But the fact of their being mainly conducive to tile growth of cities, is not the only 
advantage which improved roads confer upon agriculture. Without their aid it would 
be impossible to carry to distant places sufficient supplies of such bulky and heavy Arti¬ 
cles as lime, marl, shells, and other manures necessary to give luxuriance to the crops 
of rich soils, and to render those that are poor productive. Not only, too, would in¬ 
ferior roads lessen the market for farm produce, and consequently the quantity raised, 
but a larger proportional number of horses or other cattle would be required to convey 
the diminished produce to market. It is plain, therefore, that gopd roads are both 
directly and indirectly a prime source of agricultural improvement; directly, by 
increasing the quantity and reducing the cost of manure, and by increasing the quantity 
and reducing the cost of conveying farm produce to market; and indirectly, by pro¬ 
viding for*the growth and indefinite extension of cities and towns, that is, of the markets 
for agricultural produce. 

Increased speed.of conveyance is one of the principal advantages that have resulted 
from the formation of good roads, the invention of steam packets, &c. Suppose that it 
takes 2 days to travel by an uneven, iff-made road between any 2 places; and that, by 
improving the road, the journey may be accomplished in 1 day ; the effect is the same 
as if the distance were reduced and there is not only a great saving of time to 
travellers, but also a great saving of cost from the more speedy conveyance of commo¬ 
dities. This latter is a point of much more importance than is commonly supposed. It 
is not possible to form any correct estimate of the value of the products that are con¬ 
stantly in the act of being carried from place to place in Great Britain and Ireland. It 
is certain, however, that it is very great; and every additional facility of conveyance, by 
bringing such products more rapidly to their destination, and enabling them to be sooner 
applied to the purposes for which they are intended, renders large quantities of capital 
available for industrious purposes, that would otherwise be locked up. 

Mode of defraying Costs of Roads. — Roads of one sort or other must, of course, exist 
in every country emerged from barbarism, — but in England, the statute of the 28th of 
Philip and Mary, which is still in force, is the first legislative enactment in which a 
regular provision was made for the repair of the roads. The preamble to this statute de¬ 
clares, that the roads were tedious and noisome to travel on, and dangerous to passengers 
and carriages : and therefore it enacts, that in every parish 2 surveyors of the high 
ways shall be annually chosen, and the inhabitants of all parishes obliged, according 
to their respective ability, to provide labourers, carriages, tools, &c. for four days each 
year, to work upon the roads, under the direction of the surveyors. This system, though 
in many respects exceedingly defective, was at the time justly considered a great improve¬ 
ment, and answered pretty well till the reign of Charles II., when, owing to the increase 
of carriages, particularly about London, it became necessary to adopt more efficient 
measures for the formation and repair of roads; and the plan of imposing tolls upon, 
those who made use of them began then to be adopted. But this system was not 
carried into full effect, and placed upon a solid footing, till about 1767, when it wijus 
extended to the great roads to all parts of the country; the contributions of labour under 
the act of Philip and Mary being then appropriated entirely to the cross or country 
roads. A money payment is now, however, very frequently made, in the case of tho 
latter, instead of a contribution in labour. 

When the plan for extending turnpike roads from the metropolis to distant parts of 
the country was in agitation, the counties in the neighbourhood of London petitioned 
parliament against it, alleging that the remoter counties would be able, from tbe com¬ 
parative cheapness of labour in them, to sell their produce in London at a lower rate 
than they could do ; and that their rents would be reduced, and cultivation ruined, by the 
measure 1 Luckily this interested opposition proved ineffectual; and instead of being 
injurious to the gounties adjoining the metropolis, the improvement of the roads has 
been quite as beneficial to then* as to those at a distance, inasmuch as, by providing for 
the indefinite extension of the city, it has rendered it a far better market for their pecu- 
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liar productions, than it would have been had its growth bdfen checked; which must have 
been the case long ago, had the improvements in question not been made. 

The plan of making and repairing roads by contributions of labour is not peculiar to 
England, but was at one period general all over Europe. By an act of the Scotch 
parliament, passed in 1669, all persons engaged in husbandry were obliged to labour 6 
days each year, before or after harvest, upon the public roads : the farmers and landlords 
being, at the same time, obliged to furnish horses, carts, &c. according to the extent of 
land occupied by them. The inconveniences of such a system are many and obvious. 
Those who get no pay for their work, and who perform it against their will, waste their 
time and industry; and there is, besides, a great loss incurred by the interruption of the 
regular pursuits of the labourer. A sense of these disadvantages led, in the early part 
of the reign of George III., to a commutation of the labour contribution for a money 
tax on land, rated according to its valuation in the cess books. This measure has been 
productive of the best effects. Previously to its taking place, the roads, even in the best 
cultivated districts of Scotland, were in the worst possible state, whereas they are now 
about the very best in Europe. 

A similar system has been followed on the Continent. When Turgot entered on his 
administration, lie sent a circular letter to the road surveyors and engineers of the dif¬ 
ferent provinces of France, desiring them to transmit estimates, framed on the most 
liberal scale, of the sums of money for which the usual repairs might be made on the old 
roads, and the ordinary extent of new ones constructed. The average of the estimates 
showed that a money contribution of about 10,000,(XX) livres a year would suffice for 
these objects; whereas Turgot showed, that the execution of these repairs and con¬ 
structions, by contributions of forced labour, or corvees , cost not less than 40,000,000 
livres 1—(Art. Taxation , Ency. Erit') 

There is still, however, a great deal of labour performed on the cross and country 
roads of England under the system established by the act of Philip and Mary. Its 
continuance is most probably to be ascribed to the want of any ready means for its 
commutation. 

It is the duty of government to furnish assistance towards the formation of roads and 
bridges in parts of the country where they are necessary, and where the funds required 
for their formation cannot otherwise be obtained. But it is in such cases extremely 
desirable, in order to prevent government from being deceived by interested represent¬ 
ations, that those more immediately concerned in the undertaking should be bound to 
contribute a considerable portion of its expense. This has been done in the case of the 
Highland roads. Down to a very recent period, large tracts in the Highlands were 
quite inaccessible, and were, consequently, in a great measure shut out from all im¬ 
provement ; while the rugged nature of the country and the poverty of the inhabitants 
rendered any attempt to construct improved roads an undertaking beyond their means. 
Under these circumstances, government came forward and engaged to advance I the 
expense of making roads and bridges in certain districts, on condition that the landlords 
and others interested should advance the other and that the work should be exe¬ 
cuted under the direction of parliamentary commissioners and engineers. This arrange¬ 
ment has been highly beneficial. Through its means above 600 miles of excellent roads 
have been constructed ; and, in consequence of the easy means of communication they 
afford, a spirit of improvement has been excited even in the wildest and least frequented 
districts. 

l>r. Smith seems to have inclined to the opinion, that the roads of a country would 
be better attended to, and more economically managed, were they placed under the 
control of government, than when they are left to be planned and superintended by pri¬ 
vate individuals. But this opinion does not seem to rest on any good foundation. It 
is, perhaps, true that a few of the great roads between the principal towns of a country 
might be better laid out by government surveyors, than by surveyors appointed by the 
gentlemen of the different counties through which they pass. But these great roads 
bear but a very small proportion to the total extent of cross and other roads with which 
every country either is, or should be, intersected ; and, besides, it is abundantly certain, 
that when the formation of the great roads is left, as in Great Britain, to the care of 
those who, either by themselves or their tenants, have to defray the greater part of the 
expense of their construction and repair, they will be managed, if not with greater skill, 
at least with far more economy, than if they were intrusted to the agents of government. 
M. Dupin has set this matter in the clearest point of view, in his remarks on the 
administration of the roads in France and England. In the former they are entirely 
under the control of government; and the consequence is, that while there is a useless 
expenditure upon a few great roads, the cross roads are almost entirely neglected, and 
the facilities of internal intercourse are incomparably inferior to ours. 

Sir Henry Parnell, who published the best treatise on road-making in the English 
language, while he approves of the system of local trusty proppsesthat measures should 
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be taken for increasing the responsibility of the trustees, and that every trust should be 
obliged to submit its accounts to the inspection of some public board. We have no 
doubt that this plan would be in several respects advantageous. Perhaps, however, the 
object in view, in making accounts be submitted to a public board, might be attained 
by the erection of local tribunals for their inspection. We should be extremely jealous of 
any plan, how advantageous soever in other respects, that might lead to the employment 
of government surveyors generally in the laying out of roads, or to any material 
abridgment of the powers of the private trusts. 

Length of Roads , Cost , — The total length of the different' paved streets and 

turnpike roads in England and Wales amounts to about 20,000 miles. The expenditure 
by the trustees, on account of these roads, in 1841, amounted to 1,551,336/. ; the 
revenue for the same year being 1,574,518/. : of the total expenditure, 302,182/. went 
to defray interest of debt. — {Pari. Paper No. 580. Sess. 1843.) The length of the 
various cross roads and other highways, exclusive of turnpikes, is estimated at about 
95,000 miles. 

Tolls. -—In fixing the rate of tolls, great care should be taken to keep them as low as 
possible. When they arc either too much multiplied, or too high, they have a very per¬ 
nicious influence. They then operate as a most oppressive and unequal tax on com¬ 
merce ; and obstruct that intercourse they are intended to promote. The same remark is 
applicable to all sorts of dock arid harbour dues, light-house dues, &c. When confined 
within due bounds, they cannot justly be objected to ; for nothing can be fairer than 
that those who benefit by such increased facilities and security in the prosecution of 
their business should pay for them. But whenever they exceed the proper limits, they 
tempt the navigator to resort to ports where the charges are lower, and to direct his 
course through more insecure but less costly channels. 

Improvement of Roads. — It is not easy for those accustomed to travel along the 
smooth and level roads by which every part of this country is now intersected, to form 
any accurate idea of the difficulties the traveller had to encounter a century ago. Roads 
were then hardly formed ; and, in summer, not unfrcqucntly consisted of the bottoms of 
rivulets. Down to the middle of last century, most part of the goods conveyed from 
place to place in Scotland, at least where the distances were not very great, were car¬ 
ried, not by carts or wagons, but on horseback. Oatmeal, coals, turf, and even straw 
and hay, were conveyed in this way ! At that period, and for long previously, single¬ 
horse traffickers (cadgers) regularly plied between different places, supplying the in¬ 
habitants with such articles as were then most in demand, as salt, fish, poultry, eggs, 
earthenware, See. : these were usually conveyed in sacks or baskets, suspended one on 
each side the horse. But in carrying goods between distant places, it was necessary 
to employ a cart, as all that a horse could carry on his back was not sufficient to defray 
the cost of a long journey. The time that the carriers (for such was the name given to 
those that used carts) usually required to perform their journeys seems now almost 
incredible. The common carrier from Selkirk to Edinburgh, thirty-eight miles distant, 
required a fortnight for his journey between the two places, going and returning 1 The 
road originally was among the most perilous in the whole country; a considerable ex¬ 
tent of it lay in the bottom of that district called Gala-water, from the name of thb 
principal stream, the channel of the water being, when not flooded, the track chosen as 
the most level, and easiest to travel in ! 

Even between the largest cities, the means of travelling were but little superior. In 
1678, an agreement was made to run a coach between Edinburgh and Glasgow, a dis¬ 
tance of 44 miles, which was to be drawn by six horses, and to perform-the journey from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh and back again in six days. Even so late as the middle of last 
century, it took day for the stage coach to travel from Edinburgh to Glasgow,— 
a journey which is now accomplished in 4\ or 5 hours. 

So late as 1763, there was but one stage coach from Edinburgh to London, and it 
set out only once a month, taking from 12 to 14 days to perform the journey. Pre¬ 
viously to the late opening of the railway, by which they have been in a great measure 
superseded, there were, exclusive of steam packets, smacks, &c., 3 or 4 coaches which 
set out each day from Edinburgh for London, and conversely, performing the journey 
in from 45 to 48 hours. — ( Robertson’s Rural Recol. pp. 39— 44.) 

The effects of this extraordinary improvement in the means of travelling, especially 
since the introduction of railways, have been as striking on the manners as on the 
industry of all classes.- The remark of Smith, that “man is the least transportable 
species of luggage,” is no longer true as applied to Great Britain. During spring, the 
metropolis is crowded with visiters of all ranks and orders from the remotest provinces ; 
and during summer and autumn vast numbers of the citizens arc spread over the country. 
Hence it is, that manners, as well as prices, are reduced nearly to the same standard. * A 
respectable family in Penzance or Inverness live very much in the same way as a re¬ 
spectable family in London. Peculiarities of all sorts have disappeared; every thing 
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is, as it were, brought to a level; the fashions and opinions of the metropolis* are im¬ 
mediately diffused over every part of the country, while those that originate in the 
latter powerfully influence the former. 

ROPE consists of hemp, hair, &c. spun into thick yarn, of which several, strings 
are twisted together by means of a wheeL When made very small, it is called a cora; 
and when very thick, a cable. All the different kinds of this manufacture, from a fishing- 
line, or whip-cord, to the cable of a first-rate ship of war, go by the general name of 
cordage. —(See Cable.) 

ROSEWOOD (Ger. Rosenholz; Fr. Bats du rose, de Rhode ; It, T.egno rndie ; Sp. 
Lena de rosa ; Port. Pdo de rosado) is produced in Brazil, the Canary Islands i in Siam, 
whence it is pretty largely exported by the Chinese ; and in other places. It is in the 
liighest esteem as a fancy wood. The width of the log imported into this country 
averages about 22 inches, so that it must be the produce of a large tree. Rosewood has 
a slightly bitterish, somewhat pungent, balsamic taste, and fragrant smell, whence its 
name. It should be chosen sound, heavy, of the deepest colour, in the largest pieces 
that can be procured, and of the most irregular knotty grain. The small, light-coloured 
and large shivered pieces should be rejected. The more distinct the darker parts are 
from the purple red, which forms the ground, the more is the wood esteemed. It is 
usually cut into veneers of nine to an inch. — ( Milburn's Orient. Cowl, $v. ) 

Rosewood, which is one of the dearest as well as most beautifu’l of the fancy woods, is principally used 
in veneering. Its consumption has increased from about 277 tons a year in 1822, to above 3,<K)0 tons in 
1852; the imports and exports in the latter year being respectively 3,890 and 378 tons. This extra¬ 
ordinary .Increase is principally owing to the decrease of the duties. These, after being reduced in 1826 
from 10/. to 6/. a ton, and in 1842 to 1/., were finally repealed in 1846. Rio Janeiro rosewood was worth 
in the Liverpool market in February, 1853, from 14/. to 20/. per ton ; Honduras do. from 51. 10s.to 6 1 iQj. 
per ton. 

ROSIN. “ This substance is obtained from different species of fir; as the Pinus 
abies, sylvestris , larix , balsamea . It is well known that a resinous juice exudes from 
the pinus sylvestris, ■ or common Scotch fir, which hardens into tears. The same 
exudation appears in the pinus abies, or spruce fir. These tears constitute the substance 
called thusy or frankincense. When a portion of the bark is stripped off these trees, a 
liquid juice flows out, which gradually hardens. The juice has obtained different names, 
according to the plant from which it comes. The pinus sylvestris yields common turpen¬ 
tine ; the larix , Venice turpentine — (see Tuhpentink) ; the bahameay balsam of Canada 
— (see Balsam), &c. All these juices, which are commonly distinguished by the name of 
turpentine, are considered as composed of two ingredients ; namely, oil of turpentine, and 
rosin. When the turpentine is distilled, the oil comes over, and the rosin remains behind. 
When the distillation is continued to dryness, the residuum is known by the name of 
common rosin, or colophonium; but when water is mixed with it while yet fluid, and in¬ 
corporated by violent agitation, the mass is called yellou) rosin. During winter, the 
wounds made in the fir trees become incrusted with a white brittle substance, called 
barraso r galipoty consisting of rosin united to a small portion of oil. The yellow rosin, 
made by melting and agitating this substance in water, is preferred for most purposes, 
because it is more ductile, owing, probably, to its still containing some oil. The uses 
of ro$in are numerous and well known.”—-( Thomson's Chemistry .) 

RpSTOCK, the principal city of the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg Schwerin, on 
the Warnow, about 9 miles above where it falls into the Baltic, lat. 54 u N., long. 
12° 1 2 f E. Population, in 1837, 18,067. A large fair for merchandise is annually held 
at Whitsuntide ; and there are wool fairs at other seasons of the year. 

The outport of Rostock is at Warnemunde, at the mouth of the Warnow. The depth of water at 
the latter varies from 10§ to 12 feet; but when the west pier, now in the course of being constructed, 
has been completed, it is expected that the depth of water will be from 12 to 14 feet. The depth of water 
in the river from Warnemunde up to Rostock is usually from 8 to 9 feet; so that vessels drawing more 
than this must be lightened to get up to the latter. Rostock has a good harbour and commodious quays. 

Money. — Rostock and all Mecklenburg reckon bv rlx-dollar« the above. They &re principally used in the trade with 
new, two thirds of 48 schillings. The rix-dollar contains Russia. * 

199*1 grains pure silver, and is worth nearly 2*. 4 d. (£s. 3*8</.) Meaturet. — The Rostock foot =11*38 Eng. inches. The ell 
starling. = 2 feet. The Inst contains 96 schefftls: the last used in the 

WeigMt. —The commercial weights are the same as those measuring pf oats = 14* Imp. quartet's = 42 hictolitre*: the 
of Hamburg, which see. There are, however, other weights, last used In the measuring of other grain = 11 imp. quarter* 
introduced*in 1737, which are 5 per cent, heavier than or 37*3 hectolitres. — (Kelly’t Cambist.) 

Imports The principal articles of Import are sugar, coffee, and other colonial products; cottons, 
woollens, and hardware, with coal, earthenware, salt, iron, horses, &c.,froro England; hemp, flax, tallow, 
oil, sail-cloth, Ac., from Russia; alum, deals, timber, lime, tar, Ac., from Sweden ; herrings and fish oil 
from Norway ; wine, brandy, molasses, drugs, Ac., from France ; with rice, rum, groceries, Ac., from 
Copenhagen and Hamburg. The total value of the imports by sea may be estimated at about 250,000/. 

Exports These consist chiefly of very good red wheat, barley, peas, rapeseed, and a few oats; with 
wool, rags of a very superior quality, oil cake, rape oil, bones, Ac. The exports of wheat amounted in 
1840 to 97,665 quarters, and Jn 1841 to 124,267. In 1840, the exports of peas from Rostock only were 
9,503 quarters; buf fhooa the duchy they amounted to 43,013 quarters ; but at an average their export 
does not exceed (tom 29,000 to 25,000 quarters. The export of bones amounted during the same year 
tof.550,000 lbs. At an average the value of the exports may be estimated at 300,000/. 

Shipping —The port of Rostock had, in 1840, 230 ships of the burden of 35,832 tons, which-trade with 
most European nations, the U. States, and Rsuzil. In 1835, there entered the port 540 ships (burden 
not stated), of which 215 belonged to Mecklenburg, 152 (mostly small craft) to Denmark, 83 to Swtdep, 27 
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to Hanover, 18 to Prussia, 12 to Russia, 19 to Holland, 10 to Lubcck, 2 to Hamburg, and 1 each to 
France and England. It is only, in fact, when our ports are open to the importation of foreign corn that 
British ships are met with, in considerable numbers, in the ports of Mecklenburg. 


Port Charges.— These are the tame on native and privileged 
■nips, among which are included those of England, France. 
America, Prussia, Norway, tcc. The port charges on a vessel 
of 100 tons burden are as follow, viz. s —. 


Inward with cargo 
Outward ditto 
Inward in ballast 
Outward ditto 
Ditto without either 


Privileged. ■ Not privileged, j 
- IUxd. 10 ScKM Hix-d. 10 Sch. 2: 


Duties. — These are extremely moderate. On most imported articles they amount to only 3 por cent. 
ad valorem . An export duty of about hd. per quarter is charged on corn, and of about 4s. 8tf. per hhd. 
on wine. Wool la not subject to any duty on export. Goods imported In vessels not privileged pay 50 
per cent, additional on the above duties ; that is, they pay 4£ instead of 3 per cent, ad valorem. 

Wisvnar , the second sea-port town of Mecklenburg, at the confluence of the river Stor with the sea, 
In lat. 53° 49' 26" N., long. 11° 36' 16' E. Population 11,000. The harbour of Wismar Is commodious 
and safe, being nearly land-locked by the Islanas of Poel and Walflsch. Close to the town there is from 8 
to 8| feet water ; in the inner roads there is from 12 to 13 feet; and in the outer from 16 to 20 feet water. 
The port charges on a native or privileged vessel of 100 tons amount to about 30 rix-dollars. The articles 
of import and export are the same at Wismar as at Rostock ; but owing to the proximity of Lubeck, 
from which Wismar is not more than 27 miles distant, her foreign trade is comparatively limited. About 
35 ships, of the burden of 4,800 tons, belong to this port. There cleared from it, in 1835, 227 ships, of 
which 11 were English. Theduties at*Wismar are somewhat higher than at Rostock, being4j per cent. 
ad valorem on colonial products, and from 4 d. to 8 d. per quarter on corn exported. It is believed, how¬ 
ever, that they will shortly be reduced to the Rostock level. 


General Remarks on the Trade of the. Duchies. — Mecklenburg is essentially an agri¬ 
cultural, wool-growing, grazing, and breeding country. In some places it is sandy and 
barren; but it is for the most part very-fertile, and the crops and pastures are both luxu¬ 
riant. Having few manufactures, her imports necessarily consist principally, as already 
stated, of manufactured goods, and her exports of raw produce. Owing, however, to the 
circumstance of the south-western part of the province being bounded by the Elbe, and 
approaching to within about 30 miles of Hamburg, almost all the manufactured goods, 
as well as a very large proportion of the colonial products used by the population (550,000), 
are imported by way of Hamburg. Hence, in Mecklenburg, as in Prussia, the direct 
foreign trade carried on by the sea frontier forms but a very small part of the entire 
trade of the country. It is impossible, however, to fprm any precise estimate of what 
the latter may amount to. Probably there is no European country so little fettered 
by customs regulations as Mecklenburg. The duties on articles imported by sea 
amount only, as already stated, to about 3 per cent, ad valorem ; and those entering by 
the land frontier are subject merely to a triHing charge, on account of toll, of which we 
have not seen any account. It is impossible, indeed, that any commercial system can 
be bottomed on more liberal principles ; and this enlightened policy, and her situation 
near the mouth of the Elbe, and on the western frontier of the Prussian league, give to 
Mecklenburg far greater importance, as a commercial state, than is indicated by the 
amount of her population, or her internal consumption. 

ROTTERDAM, on the north bank of the Maese, in lat. 51° 55' 19" N„ Ion. 
4° 29' 14" E. Population, 1850, 82,000? Rotterdam is the second commercial city of 
Holland. It is more advantageously situated than Amsterdam; being nearer the sea, 
and the canals which intersect it are so deep as to admit of the largest vessels coming 
up to the quays and warehouses of the merchants. Its jcommerce, during the last 15 
years, has increased more rapidly than that of any town in Holland. The export; and 
imports are similar to those of Amsterdam. The white Zealand wheat shipped here 
is of a peculiarly fine quality; and it is the best market for madder and geneva. Our 
imports of madder from Holland in 1851 amounted to 20,010 cwt., most part of which came from 
Rotterdam.—-(See Madoer.) Geneva Is sold by the asm; but it used, for the convenience of smug¬ 
gling to England, to be divided into ankers and £ ankers. The legitimate imports of Genova from 
Holland in 1851 amounted to 155,895 gallons. Rotterdam has a regular and frequent intercourse by 
moans of steamers with London, Liverpool, Hull, Leith, Havre, Hamburgh, &c. 

2S l.B _The channel from the sea to Rotterdam is exhibited in the chart of the Dutch coast in tht 

map of Europe in this work. 

Monies, Weights, and Measures. the article Ahii kr- bushels. Rock salt it sold per great hundred of 401 mauten, 
dam, for an account of the current monies, weight*, and mea- containing from 21 to 22 Ions. Coals per hoed = 4 a chaldron 
suras of Holland. of Newcastle. 

Two different commercial lbs. were formerly used at Rotter- The liquid measures were divided In the same manner as at 
dam : one was the Ainsterdam weight, 100 lbs. of which = Amsterdam, but were larger ; thus, 100 stoops of Rotterdam 
108*93 Ihs. avoirdupois; the other, used by retailers, was 5 per were =871 English wine gallons. Brandies were .sold per 
cent, lighter; 1001 ha. of It being = 103*48 lbs. avoirdupois. 30 viertels ; whale-oil, per 90 stoops; vegetable oils per 300 

The Rotterdam last of com = 10*612 Winchester bushels. stoops. 

The aam = 40 English wine gallons very nearly. The el! Is the same as at Amsterdam. 100 feet of Rotter- 

A hogshead of flax-seed contains from 74 to 8 Winchester dam = 1094 feet of Amsterdam, or 102 English feet. 


Tares and Allowances . 
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Imports for the 7 Year# ending with 1852, at Rotterdam and in Holland generally, of the under-mentioned 
Articles of Foreign anti Colonial Produce.—(From the Monthly Market Review , 1 January 185X.) 










1852. 



1846. 

1847. 

1818. 

1849. 

1860. 

1851. 


Stocks, 
31st I>e 



Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

cemhtr. 

At Kottbkdam 

- hags 

5.14,800 

361,560 

329,600 

329,500 

242,100 

346,900 

396,000 

132,000 

Do. West India. 


22 ,690 

37,520 

42,100 

95,000 

22,900 

26,800 

e.tofi 

Do. Do. 

- casks 

9,500 

1,606 

960 

2,000 

780 

2,600 

2,100 




16,116 

17,865 

20,800 

21,700 

34,250 

20,800 

31,406 

3,600 



111.07S 

147,960 

159,200 

196,400 

111,300 

138,000 

326,000 


Do. - 

• tierces 

8,880 

3,998 

3,200 

2,500 

3,420 

2,700 

4,200 

I’lil 

Pepper - - bags 

Isuirar - - tons of 1,000 kliner. 

8,6 VO 

8,716 

7,700 

4,850 

9,600 

8,800 

6,000 

7,300 

50,760 

23,500 

54,000 

34,000 

57,000 

45,760 

23,750 

abt. 4,000 


- bales 

3,890 

2,816 

7,8t0 

9,575 

3,590 

7,410 

14,026 

3,710 
1,92 j 

Tolwceo, Maryland 

- hhds. 

4,074 

fi.577 

6,653 

8,404 

5,157 

3,999 

9,1 18 



612 

1,203 

659 

1,096 

1,045 

591 

2,181 

139 



198 

200 

633 

624 

153 

787 

376 

75 


• 

79 


275 

380 

295 

201 

107 



- packages 

4,807 

5,509 

8,544 

5,369 

1,215 

4,78> 

4,130 


Hides, East India 

- pieces 

22,354 

46,188 

79,690 

44,072 

58,550 

91,494 

73,062 

22,790 



7,276 

5,064 

500 

1,100 

192 

5,663 

9,848 

a,i;6 


- heels. 

26,800 ■ 

21,700 

22,300 

22,700 

1,600 

15,400 


eht*. & b*s. 

5,784 

7 ,000 

6,648 

3,724 

3,572 

3,538 

3,091 

1RI 


- barrels 

3,693 

2,085 

3,260 

2,382 

2,906 

3,186 

962 

3lo 

Do. Do. pearls 

» —- 

898 

393- 

386 

291 

468 

203 

612 



- casks 

20 

632 

1,090 

329 

1,601 

712 

5,172 

2,087 

Ik Holi.ahd. 







Coffee, East India 


781,.500 
25,690 

058,350 

774,900 

871,400 

638,100 

820,400 

1,019,3(8) 

272,100 

Do. West India 


44,9.50 

59,300 

141,200 

60,200 

51,900 

30.100 

8,300 

l)o. Do. 

- ensks 

2,657 

1,760 

1,300 

2,600 

1,050 

2,850 

2,820 

170 

Ten • 

- J chests 

40,420 

61,060 

29,200 

28,360 

46,400 

26,800 

38,1-00 

3,000 



185,635 

247,930 

309,700 

310,400 

225,600 

282,300 

561,500 

91,800 

Do. - 

- tierces 

6,150 

4,780 

4,400, 

5,400 

6,650 

1,800 

6,200 

32b 


• bags 
- cask* 

7,621 

11,980 

13,000 

5,400 

16,400 

17,500 

1(1,310 

9,000 


1,630 

880 

1,336 

2,510 

1,164 

1,305 

1/8)9 


- — . 

590 1 

398 

605 

376 

649 

402 

125 




500 

810 

480 

712 

1,987 


493 


Sugar - • tons of 

1,000 ltilogr 

85,750 

87,000 

• 95,000 

98,250 

102,760 

114,500 

104,000 

abt- 7,009 


- bales 

10,150 

14,757 

19,081 

21,496 

10,134 

17,993 

26,912 

5,504 

Tobacco, Maryland 

- hhds. 

12,403 

19,531 

8,146 

18,1.56 

11,859 

9,383 

14,64't 

3,141 

Do. Virginia 


760 

1,314 

673 

1,360 

1,095 

634 

2,101 

l.»1 

Do. Kentucky - 


716 

2)0 

633 

644 

173 

787 

1,335 


Do. Stems 


113 

313 

373 

692 

313 

333 

107 


Do. Java 

- packages 

25,704 

27,014 

25,249 

15,873 

8,10<) 

16,031 

18,180 

2,026 

Hide., East India 

- pieces 

112,850 

122,375 

167,150 

111,675 

120,773 

179,4(4) 

129,380 

44,1'9) 

Jlo. West India 


57,900 

48,600 

20,600 

19,725 

32,489 

; 29,380 

13,709 

6,781 

Oil, South Sea Whale 

• hects. 

36,800 

34,700 

38,300 

33,700 

6,900 

23,100 


I nuliro - 

chi*. & bxs. 

13,963 

13,606 

11,542 

10,764 

8,611 

6,100 

7,559 

1,270 

Ashes, U. States, |>ots 

- barrels 

5,819 

4,M9 

5,583 

4,608 

6,258 

6,608 

1,371 

417 

Do. Do. pearls 

. — 

1,300 

611 

638 

657 

760 

321 

662 

117 

Do. sundries 

• CHhk* 

625 

2,384 

4,847 

5,069 

5,014 

4,474 

12,214 

5,6 V.l 

fin llan. a 

slabs 

105,363 

125,829 

87,991 

129,005 

115,45 8 

1 121.329 

139.6 -.3 

_33,02 1 


Comparative Statement of Stocks of Corn and Grain in the under-mentioned Ports of Holland, 
In 1850, 1851, and 1852. 


31st December. 

Wheat. 

rt 

£ 

ft 

« 

1 

Buck¬ 

wheat. 

Horse 

Beans. 

“sueatf 

2 * 
2 « 

I § 


h 

11 

1 

s. 

« 

Linseed. 

II 

■e . 

n 

i* 

tv 

u 

<S r/J 




7,750 

29,000 

2,500 

325 

490 

30 

14 



255 

1.50 

143 

2,650 

2,60o 

30 

250 


si 



6,862 

5,506 

245 

81 

321 

91 

M 

31 

22 

86 

24 

30 

160 

62 

23 

4 

19 

* < Dordrecht 


359 

95G 

11 

9.5 

79 

204 

37 

4 

15 

18 

H 

20 

752 

88 

52 



3 



90 

10,067 

1,697 















(.Delftsharen 


232 

730 

260 
















Total 

lasts 

14,293 

16,259 

4,613 

.501 

890 


95 

38 

57 

395 

188 

193 

3,562 

2,750 

105 

25i 

19 




10,265 

21,235 

758 

237 

803 





67 

32 

12 

8,130 

2,310 


300 

200 




6,682 

7,151 

579 

21 

593 

33 

10 

13 

*6 

8 

48 

21 

295 

IOO 

8 






6X6 

895 

11 

35 

86 

61 

8 

2 

2 

12 

12 

12 

1,411 

19.5 





Schiedam 


130 

8,238 

567 
















Delfishaven 

- 

ICO 

695 

















Total 

lasts 

16,923 

38,214 

1,915 

296 

1,482 

91 

18 

15 

8 

~H7 

92 

~49 

9,839 

1 ,805 

8 

305 

~ 



. 

9,400 

18,300 

700 

1? 

~980 




T~ 



170 

1,300 

1,700 







3,141 

6,489 

149 

121 

689 

*2 

13 

28 

9 

67 

9 

89 

230 

203 

3 


10 


Dordrectit 


278 

539 

22 

118 

85 

26 

68 

2 

2 



15 

1,577 

292 





Schiedam 


956 

8,6.53 

911 

! 















, Delftkhaven 

- 

60 

1,114 

70 

1 















Total lasts 

10,835 

35,095 

1,852 

[258 

1,754 

28 

81 

30 

11 

~C7~ 

_9_ 

274~ 

5.107 

2,195 

3 


~TT 


* The stocks in Amsterdam include the quantities on hand at Zaandam. 

Table of Imports, Stocks (1st Hand) and Sales of Danca Tin at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, Sec. 






Prices. 


Years. 

Imports. 

12 Months. . 





Average Prices. 

31st December. 

12 Months. 

J.OIV Cht. 

Highest. 


Stab*. 

Slabs. 

Slabs. 

GIJ. 

Glil. 


1840 

45,607 

12,695 

56,220 

43 

614 


1841 

75,656 

26,332 

61,919 

44„ 

47 



95,630 

41,681 

80,281 

39 

44| 


1813 

83,098 

20,276 

104,503 

33# 

41 


1814 

95,625 

58,513 

65,901 

40l 

43| 

4lf 

1845 

104,812 

75,262 

88,085 

404 

60 

4.W a 

}51! 

105,365 

125,829 

, 110,775 
175,125 

69,852 

119,955 

62 

4.54 

60 

60 

65p 3 

47 

ISIS 

87»99l 

162,182 

100,633 

40 

48J ‘ 

411 

1819 - 

129,005 

42,122 

249,037 

40 

58 


18.50 

115,478 

59,931 

- 117,766 

4■1 

SO} 

1851 * 

' 121,329 

50,073 

111,190 

45J 

61J 


18.52 

139,653 

33,024 

156,7*12 

474 

56 

_ 
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RUBY, a precious stone, very highly esteemed ; but under this name a variety of 
minerals have not unfrequently been sold, which differ essentially' in their characters/ 
The Oriental Ruby Is, in fact, a red variety of the sapphire. When perfect, its colour is a cochineal 
red, presenting arichneis of hue the most exquisite and unrivalled: it is, however, in-general, more 
or less pale, and often mixed with blue*, hence it occurs rose red, peach blossom red, and lilac bine, 
passing into the amethyst It is harder than any other mineral, except the diamond. Easily frangible* 
Specific gravity from 3*916 to 4*283. Infusible before the blowpipe. Oriental rubies of 10 carats are 
extremely rare and valuable. One of 22 grains was sold for 160/. Rubies in lots, Indian cut, or small 
sizes*, ana of different qualities, are at ail times to be had, and sell at from 15*. to 66*. a carat: but a 
perfect stone of a carat, or 6 grains, may be deemed rare, and falls little short of the value of the dia¬ 
mond : nay, in some cases, rubies of 2, 3, or 4 carats, if very fine , are much scarcer, and even more 
valuable than diamonds of equal weight. The finest ruby in England, or perhaps, in Europe, is in the 
collection of the late Mr. Hope, the author of “ Anastasius.*' 

There are two ot^er species of ruby, the Sptnelle and Balais. When perfect, the Splnelle is a gem 
of great value and scarcity. Its colour Is a fine full carmine or rose red. but it never presents that rich 
mellow tinge that attends the Oriental ruby. It is also inferior to the latter in hardness and specific 
gravity. Stones of 3 carats and upwards are very rare and valuable. • 

The Balais Ruby is a pale variety of the splnelle. It varies in colour from light red to yellowish red. 
Though not so rare as the spinello, it is by no means common. It is much admired for its agreeable 
tingo of colour ; and, when pure aud perfect, fetches a very high price ; though considerably less than 
the other varieties. 

Rubies are not found in any considerable quantity except in Ava. — (See Sapphire.) — (Matec on 
Diamonds, 2d cd. pp. 90. 101.; Thomson's Chemistry .) 

RUM, a well known and highly esteemed spirituous liquor imported from the 
West Indies, of which it forms one of the staple products. It is obtained by means of 
fermentation and distillation, from molasses, the refuse of the cane juice, aud portion! 
of the cane, after the sugar has been extracted. The flavour and taste peculiar to 
rum are derived from the essential oils carried over in distillation. When the distillation 
has been carelessly performed, the spirit contains so large a quantity of the grosser and 
loss volatile part of the oil as to be unfit for use till it lias attained a considerable age. 
When it is well rectified, it mellows much sooner. Rum of a brownish transparent 
colour, smooth oily taste, strong body and consistence, good age, and well kept, is the best. 
That which is clear and limpid, and has a hot pungent taste, is either too new, or mixed 
with other spirits. Jamaica rum is the first in point of quality ,* the Leeward Island 
ruin, as it is called, being always inferior to it, both in flavour, strength, and value. 
The price of the latter is usually 20 per cent, below that of the former. We import all 
our rum in puncheons, containing from 84 to 90 gallons each. It is customary, in 
some of the West India islands, to put sliced pine-apples in puncheons of rum: this 
gives the spirit the flavour of the fruit; and hence the designation, pine-apple rum . 

Rum is also produced in and imported from the Mauritius and the E. Indies. But 
that of the latter is more nearly allied to arrack than to genuine rum. 

Rum is said to be much adulterated by the retail dealers in England, sometimes 
with corn spirit; but if done with molasses spirit, the tastes of both are so nearly allied, 
that the cheat is not eusily discovered. 

Consumption of and Duties upon , Rum , §*c- The following tables show the quantities 

of rum consumed in the U. Kingdom since 1824, the rates of duty charged upon-it, 
and the produce of the duties. 

Account stated in Imperial Proof Gallons , of the Rum annually entered for Home Consumption in the 
U. Kingdom, from 1821 to 1842, both inclusive, with the Rates of Duty payable thereon, and the Pro¬ 
duce of the Duties. 


Years. 

Retained for 
Coiisuin]itiuii. 

Rate of 
Duty p. Gall. 

Nett Produce of 
the Duties. 

U. Kingdom. 

U. Kingdom. 


Gallons. 

s. d. 

£ t. J. 

1824 

2,561,846 

12 7J 

1,606,924 13 7 

1825 

2,095,687 


1,284,627 18 5 

1828 

1,30 >,316 

8 6 

1,828,873 8 9 

1827 

3,288,606 


1,396,576 8 11 

1828 

3,277,653 


1,393,153 17 2 

182!) 

3,375,866 


1,431,782 13 1 

1830 

3,658,958 

9 O 

1,61X1,331 9 11 

183! 

3,624,697 


1,629,881 9 5 

1838 

3.513,965 


1,580,380 3 9 

1833 

3.492,193 

9 0 

1,570,797 0 0 

1834 

3,343,177 

9 0 

1,606,139 16 7 


Yean. 

Retained for 
Consumption. 

Rate of 
Duty p. Gall. 

Nett Traduce of 
the Dudiee. 

U. Kingdom. 

U. Kingdom. 


Gallons. 

s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1835 

3,416,966 

9 0 

1,537,693 18 9 

1836 

3,324,749 

9 0 

1,496,155 14 1 

1837 

3,184,255 

9 0 

1,432,929 0 0 

1858 

3,135,651 

9 0 

1,411,066 0 0 

1839 

2,830,263 

9 0 

1,273,627 0 0 



C -To 5 May 

] 

1840 

2,542,960 

) 9 0 

) From do. 

>1,155,613 0 0 



t 9 0 

J 

1841 

2,277,970 

9 0 

1,063,087 0 0 

_1842 

2,097,747 

9 0 

978,959 t> 0 


For an account of the number of gallons of rum imported into the U. Kingdom 
from the West India colonies, during each of the 10 years ending with 1852, see anti, 
p.348. Exclusive of the supplies from the W. Indies, there were imported, in 1851, 
21,442 gallons from the Mauritius, and 450,1 66 gallons from the F.. India Com¬ 
pany’s territories. 

Though rum has not been so much over-taxed as brandy, geneva, and wine, still it 
is pretty obvious that, even in its case, taxation was carried beyond its proper limits. 
During the 3 years ending with 1802, when the duty in Great Britain was about 9s. 1 
a gallon, and in Ireland 6s. 8Jrf., the consumption of the U. Kingdom amounted to 
3,150,000 gallons a year; while, notwithstanding the great increase of population 
during the 3 years ending with 1823, when the duty in Great Britain was 13s. lljrf. 
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a gallon, and in Ireland 12s. 8^., the annual consumption amounted to only 2,307,000 
gallons.. The reduction of the duty in 1826 to 8s. 6d. increased the consumption front 
about 2,500,000 to about 3,500,000 gallons. 

The falling off in the consumption in 1839 and the immediately subsequent years, 
was not owing to the trifling addition of 4 d, per gall, then made to the duty, but to the 
scarcity and high price of rum itself. 

From 1800 down to 1813, the duties on rum in Ireland were much lower than in 
Britain, and the consumption in the former appears then to have been much greater 
than afterwards, when the duties were raised in Ireland to the same level as here. But 
though there can be no manner of doubt that the increase of duty in Ireland tended to 
reduce its consumption, we have no idea that it did that to anything like the extent 
which appears on the face of the account. The truth is, that while the duty was lower 
in Ireland thajj in Britain, rum was extensively smuggled from the former into the 
latter; and this smuggling having ceased when the duties were equalised,the apparent, 
though not the real, consumption of rum in Ireland, was proportionally diminished. 

In 1847 government was induced, in compliance with the representations of the West 
Indians, to assimilate the duties on colonial rum to the duties on home-made spirits, 
which vary in the different divisions of the U. K. But the facility with which clan¬ 
destine distillation may be carried on in Scotland and Ireland, is the only excuse (and 
its validity is very doubtful) for the duty on spirits being less in them than in Eng¬ 
land. No such pretence can be put forward for varying the duties on rum; and it 
would be in all respects quite as reasonable to reduce the duties on the brandy, tea, and 
sugar used in Scotland and Ireland below the English level as the duty on rum. The 
scheme, in fact, was neither more nor less than a clumsy underhand device to compensate 
the West Indians, without appearing to do so, for some small portion of the injustice of 
which they have been the victims. We subjoin 

An Account of the Quantities of Rum imported Into the U. Kingdom, exported as Merchandise, deli¬ 
vered for Ship’s Stores, and for the uso of the Navy, with the Quantities retained for Home Con¬ 
sumption, the rate of Duty chargeable thereon, and Nett Amount of Duty received, in each Year 
from 1843 to 185*2, both inclusive. 


Years. 


Quantities 

exported 

Merchan¬ 

dise. 

Quantities 

Shipped 

ns- 

Stores. 


Quantities 

Rates of Duty, nerUallon, charge¬ 
able on the Quantities entered 
for Consumption. 

Nett 

imported 
Into the 
United 
Kingdom. 

delivered 
for the 
Use of 
the Navy. 

for 

Consump* 
tion In the 
United 
Kingdom. 

Of the British W. Indies, 
of Mauritius, or of those 
British Possessions in the 
E. Indies, into which the 
importation of Foreign Su¬ 
gar is prohibited. 

Foreign 

Produce. 

Amount 

of 

Duty 

received. 

-It- 

Proqf Gall*. 

Proof Gall*. 

Procf Gall*. 

Proof Galls. 

Proof Gall*. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d 

£ 

1845 

5,729.764 

1.079,250 

214,699 

399,941 

2,103,715 

0 9 4 

1 2 10 

*981,905 

1844 

5,120,010 

741,211 

263,777 

359,924 

2,198,692 



1,026,067 

1845 

4,808,798 

778,954 

265,707 

436,947 

2,46'), 135 



1,152,310 

1846 

3,855,464 

795,904 

228,076 

407,562 

2,683,701 

0 8 10 

( In England 0 8 7") 

0 15 0 

1,219,632 

1847 

6,642,907 

974,614 

216,232 

366,796 

3,328,985 

Scotland 0 4 5 }■ 

t Ireland 0 3 5 1 

1 In England 0 8 2 | 

[ | 

1,316,140 

1848 

6.858,981 

1,265,290 

207,267 

287,547 

2,986,979 

< Scotland 0 4 0 V 
1 Ireland 0 3 Oj 


1,154,281 

1819 

5,506,827 

1,618,485 

206,629 

341,666 

3,039,862 



1,140,931 

1860 

*1 94,685 

1,187,085 

187,571 

361,823 

2,902,064 



1,<'99,960 

1,097,930 

1851 

4,715,244 

1,310,757 

184,377 

70,704 

2,880,425 

• 


1852 

5,490,221 

2,199,997 

205,246 

191,631 

2,899,68 4 

• 


1,105,584 

N.R. The duties on rum of the British \V 
in Scotland, and 5i. 8d. per do. In Ireland. 

. Indies, &c. 

were tixed in 1853 at 8*. 2d. per gallon Jn England, 5s. per do. j 


.The falling off on the quantities of rum delivered for the use of the navy in 18*51, is to be ascribed 
to the regulation then adopted, of allowing the seamen to commute their allowance of grog for money. 


The following Statement, taken from the Pari. Paper, No. 582., Sess. 1853, shows the Quantities of tho 
different varieties of Rum imported, exported, &c., in 1851 and 1852. 








betivered For 

Retained for 

Total columned 

Description. 



Stores. 

use of the Navy. 

Consumption., 

and exported. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851, 

1852.* 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

18*2. 


Gallon*. 

Gallons . 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons 

Galls. 

Gall*. 

Galls . 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallon*. 

Gallon*. 

Rum — 













sinn s,viB.,W. In* ^ 

4,205,946 

5,077,683 

86.3,795 

1,600,626 

79,722 

99,831 

35,389 

152,018 

2,738,002 

2,795,508 

3,716,908 

1,64?,977 

*llt& Mauritius -j 
East India ** * 

West India, Maii.l 

450,165 

307,403 

191,945 

164,787 

29,707 

25,068 

35.316 

39,618 

67,591 

46,468 

321,558 

275,911 

rltlus, and East l 
India, ratted to* 

- " - 

* * 

118,641 

188,886 

74,639 

79,928 

- 

- - 

74,741 

57,612 

268,021 

3?G,12t. 

gether 

Foreign, including 
in the deliveries 
and stocks, rum of > 

89,133 

105,138 

136,356, 

245,699 

309 

419 



1 * 91 

96 

136,756 

246,2 U 

British possessions 
vatteilwlth foreign. 

C 











Total of all sorts of j 

4,745,244 

5,490,224 

l r MO,737 

2,199,997 

184,377 

205,246 

70,704 

191,631 

2,880,425 

2,899,68-1 

1,4,4/*,243 

5,496,551 





Rum may not be imported unless In ships of 60 tons burden at least, and in casks or other vessels 
capabloof containing liquids, each of such casks or other vessels being of the size or content of 20 
gallons at the least, and duly reported, or in glass bottles or stone bottles not exceeding the size of three- 
pint bottles, and being really part of the cargo of the importing ship, and duly reported. — (16 & 17 
Viet. c. 107. §44.) 

No spirits imported from parts beyond the sea into the U. K. upon which a higher duty is payable oh 
their importation into England than on their importation into Scotland or Ireland, shall be brought 
from Scotland or Ireland into England ; nor shall any such spirits upon which a higher duty is payable 
in Scotland than in Ireland be brought from Ireland into Scotland, except such as shall have been duly 
warehoused upon the first importation thereof, according to the laws in force for the warehousing of 
goods, and which shall be in the warehouse at the time of such intended removal, and which shall be 
removed from one warehousing port to another warehousing port, according to the regulations required 
by law ; and all such spirits, when so removed, shall be liable to the duty payable thereon in that part 
of the U. K. into which they shall be so remuved, if they be entered for home consumption therein ; 
and all spirits removed contrary hereto shall be forfeited, and all persons concerned in such removal, or 
knowingly receiving or harbouring any spirits so removed, shall forfeit the penalty of 100/., or treble 
the value of such spirits at the election of the Commissioners of Customs or Inland Revenue. —<16 & 17 
Vict.c. 107. § 102.) 

Before any rum shall be entered ns being the produce of any British possession abroad, the master of 
the ship importing the same must deliver a certificate of origin to the collector or comptroller, that the 
goods are the produce of such place— (16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. § 77, &c.) 

RUSSIA COMPANY, a regulated company for conducting the trade with Russia. 
It was first incorporated by charter of Philip and Mary, sanctioned by act of parliament 
in J5o'6. The statute 10 & 11 Will. 3. c. 6. enacts, that every British subject de¬ 
siring admission into the Russia Company shall be admitted on paying 5/. ; and every 
individual admitted into the Company conducts his business entirely as a private 
adventurer, or as he would do were the Company abolished. 


Aniseed - 

A sties, pearl nml pot 
1 looks, Pound 

unbound « 
BrWtles - 


Feather#, bed 
FUx 

JI.nr, cow or ox 
Hemp 

Hides of rows or borsei 
red or Muscovy 

Iron 
Isinglass 
l.mcri drillings 

narrow or dispel 
22 ) to 31.) 
a 14 to 4 A 
4 ) and upwards 
sail cloth 
I.insced - 
Mats 


baltjietre 
Seeth, garden 
Skins and furs, viz. — 
Armins or ennlns 
Hear 

Calabar - 
Calf 


Tabic of Duties \ 


- tlie ton 
the cwt. 

- the cwt. 

. the do/en lbs. 

- the lh. 


. the cwt. . - 0 2 

- the ton - - 0 7 

undressed ea< h - -0 04 

. each - -01 

- the ton - - 0 5 

- the cwt. - - 0 4 

-the 120 ells -0 

-the 120 ells -0 2 

-the 120 el Is *0 3 

-the 120 ells -0 4 

-the 120 ells -0 6 

- the 120 ells - 3 3 

- the quarter *0 2 

- the hundred • 0 2 

- the quarter 0 l 

- the last - *02 

- the lb. - -0 II 

• the cwt. - - 0 14 

- the cwt. - - o Ij 

- the 100 lbs. - 0 3 

- the zimmer of 40 skins 0 2 

- each - -02 

- the zimmer - 0 2 

- the hundred * U 3 


s to the Russia Company. 

, Skins and furi, viz. — 

Fox - - tl 

Hare - tl 

Sables - • tl 

Swan - - ei 

, Wolf - - e 

Tallow - - - tl 

Tongues - - tl 

Tow • - - tl 

Wax, bees’ - - tl 

Wheat - - - tl 

Wood, viz,_ 

Balks above 5 inches sq. tl 
under do. - tl 

Barrel boards - tl 

Battens - - tl 

Capravens - - tl 

Clap boards - - tl 

I Heals under 20 feet long, t) 

above ditto • tl 

Fire wood - - tl 

Fir timber - - tl 

Handspikes • - tl 

Lath wood • - tl 

Masts, great - - et 

all others * ei 

Oak boards - - tl 

plank - - tl 

I Timber - - tl 

Oars - - tl 

i Baling boards • tl 

Spars - - tl 

Staves - - tl 

Tut - - tl 

Wainscot logs - tl 

All goods not enumerated pay ] 
the declaration of the importer. 


- the hundred 

- the I<iO dozen 
• the zimmer 

- each 

- each 

- the ton - 

- the hundred 

- the ton - 


- O 4k 

- 0 1 
- 0 2 

- a i 

- 0 2 
- 0 2 

l. ad valorem on 


RUSSIA LEATHER (Fr. Cuir de liussie; Ger. Juften • It. Cuojo di Russia; 
Pol. Jaehta; Rus. Juft, Youft; Sp. Moscovia ) the tanned hides of oxen and other 
kine, denominated by the Russians youfts, or juffs, — a designation said to be derived 
from their being generally manufactured in pairs. The business of tanning is carried 
on in most towns of the empire, but principally at Moscow and Petersburg. Russia 
leather is soft, has a strongly prominent grain, a great deal of lustre, and a powerful 
and peculiar odour. It is principally either red or black ; the former is the best, and 
is largely used in this and other countries in bookbinding; for which purposft it is 
superior to every other material. The black is, however, in very extensive demand 
in Russia; large quantities being made up into boots and shoes. The process followed 
by the Russians in the preparation of this valuable commodity has been frequently 
described ; but notwithstanding th s circumstance, and the fact that foreigners have 
repeatedly engaged in the business in Russia, with the intention of making themselves 
masters of its details, and undertaking it at home, the efforts made to introduce the ma¬ 
nufacture into other countries have hitherto entirely failed. One of the best tests of 
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RYE, _ SAFFLOWER. 


genuine Russia leather is its throwing out a strong odour of burnt hide upon being 
rubbed a little. — ( fficaid, Traill: Generaldu Commerce, tome i. p. 275. ed. 1781.) 


We borrow from Mr. Borrisow’s work on the Commerce of Petersburg the following details with 
respect to this article: — Russia leather forms one of the principal export commodities of Petersburg, 
llut since the ports of the Black Sea have been opened, the exports of leather from this port have con¬ 
siderably decreased ; Italy, the principal consumer, supplying its wants from Odessa and Taganrog, more 
easily, cheaply, and expeditiously than from Petersburg. The chief exportation from the latter is to 
Prussia, Germany, and England. Frankfort on the Maine and Leipzic are of great importance as 
respects the trade in Russia leather, on account of the fairs held in them. 

Juffs are never bought on contract, but always on the spot at cash prices. It nevertheless often happens 
that agents, in order to secure a lot of juffs, pay a certain sum in advance, and settle for the amount at 
the first market prices; no prices being fixed in the months of January, February, March, and some¬ 
times even April. 

juffs are assorted or bracked when received, according to their different qualities, into Gave , Rosval, 
Mttfja , and Domashna. The three first sorts are again divided into heavy and light Gave , heavy and light 
Jtosval, See. Domashna is the worst, and consequently the cheapest sort. It often happens that juffs are 
bought unassorted, and then the prices are regulated according as the quantity of Domashna contained in 
the Tot is greater or less. Persons well acquainted with the nature of Russia leather prefer purchasing 
it in this state. 

Juffs are sold by the pood, which consists, as it is commonly expressed, of 4, 44, 4$, 5, 5$, and 5£ hides. 
By this is understood, that so many hides make a pood, calculated upon the whole lot; and it is to be 
observed that the lightest juffs are esteemed the best in quality. Heavy juffs, or those of 4 and 4£ hides, 
are shipped for Italy : the Germans, on the contrary, prefer the lighter sort. 

Juffs are packed in rolls, each containing 10 hides ; and from 10 to 15 of these rolls are packed together 
in a bundle, which is well secured by thick matting. There are red, white, and black juffs ; but the red 
are most in demand. Their goodness is determined by their being of a high red colour, of equal size, 
and unmixed with small hides : they must nl$o be free from holes, well stretched, and equally thin. In a 
well finished lot, no thick head or feet parts should be found. If spots resembling flowers are 6een on 
the red hides, it is an additional sign of their good qualify; and they are then called bloomed juffs. The 
inside should be clean, soft, and white, and, when taken in the hand, should feci elastic. « The best 
connoisseurs of Russia leather can nearly determine the quality by the smell alone. 

Great attention must be paid, in shipping juffs, to securo them from being wetted, as damp air alone is 
sufficient to injure them. 

Sixty rolls of juffs make a last; 88 poods nett weight, when shipped for Italy, make a last; and 44 poods 
a ton in England. 

The exports of juffs from Russia, in 1811, amounted to 177,838 poods, and 150,951 pieces, worth 
together 1,538,191 silver roubles. — ( Official Returns, p. 13.) 


RYE (Ger. Royken, Rocken ; Du. Roy, Royye; Fr. Seiyle; It. Seyale, SvyaJa ; Sp. 

Centeno i llus. Rosch , Sel, Jar; Lot. Secale), according to some, is a native of Crete; 
but it is very doubtful if it be found wild in any country. It has been cultivated from 
time immemorial, and is considered as coming nearer in its properties to wheat than any 
other grain. It is more common than wheat in many parts of the Continent; being a 
more certain crop, and requiring less culture and manure. It is the bread corn of 
Germany and Russia. In Rritain it is now very little grown ; being no longer a bread 
corn ; and, therefore, of less value to the farmer than barley, oats, or peas. — ( Loudon s 
Ency. of Ayriculture .) 

For the regulations as to the importation and exportation of rye, see Corn Laws 
and Corn Trade. 


s. 


SABLE (Ger. Zobel; Fr. Zibclline ; It. Zibellino; Rus. Sohol ), an animal of the 
weasel tribe, found in the northern parts of Asiatic Russia and America, hunted for the 
sake of its fur. Its colour is generally of a deep glossy browo, and sometimes of a fine 
glassy black, whichis mostesteemed. Sable skins have sometimes, though very rarely, 
been found yellow, and white. The finer sorts of the fur of sables are very scarce and 
dear. —(See Fur Trade.) 

SADDLES (Fr. Selles; Ger. Sattel ; It. Selle; Rus. Sadia; Sp. Sidles), seats 
adapted to the horse’s back, for the convenience of the rider. Those made in England 
are reckoned the best. Sherborne and Lynn used to be remarkable for this manufac¬ 
ture ; but it is now principally carried on in London. 

SAFFLOWER, or BASTARD SAFFRON (Ger. Safflor; Du. Saffloer, Basterd 
Saffran; Fr. Cartame , Saffran batard; It. Zaffrone; Sp. Alazor , Azafran bastardo ; 
Rus. Polerroi , Prostoi schafran), the flower of an annual plant ( Carthamus tinctorius Lin.) 
growing in India, Egypt, America, and some of the warmer parts of Europe. It is 
not eafjly distinguished from saffron by the eye, but it has nothing of its smell or taste. 

The flowers, which are sometimes sold under the name of sajfranon , are the only parts employed In 
dyeing. They yield hvo sorts of colouring matter : one soluble in water, and producing a yellow of but 
little beauty ; the other is resinous, and best dissolved by the fixed alkalies: it is this last whieh alone 
renders safflower valuable in dyeing; as It affords a red colour exceeding in delicacy and beauty as it 
does in costliness, and which can be obtained even from cochineal, though much inferior to the latter in 
durability. The colour of safflower will not bear the action of soap, nor even that of the sun and air 
for a long time; and being very costly, it is principally employed for imitating upon silk the fine scarlet 
{ponceau of the French) and rose colours dyed with cochineal upon woollen cloth. 
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The fine rose colour of «affiower, extracted by crystallised soda, precipitated by citric acid, then slowly 
dried, and ground with the purest talc, produces the beautiful rouge known by the name of* rouge 
vCgetale. 

Safflower should be chosen in flakes of a bright pink colour, and of a smell somewhat resembling to¬ 
bacco. That which is in powder, dark coloured, or oily, ought to be rejected_ (Hasselquist's Voyages, 

Eng. ed. p. 352. ; Bancroft's Permanent Colours, vol. i. pp. *286—289.; Milhurn's Orient. Com,) 

The consumption of safflower may be estimated, deducting the exports from the imports, at an average 
of tlie last 4 years, at about 7,500 cwts. a year. The duty of la. a cwt. formerly charged on its importation 
was repealed in 1845. 

SAFFRON (Gcr. Ruffian; Du. Safran; It. Zafferano; Sp. Saffron; Fr. Azafran; 
Ilus, Schafran ), a sort of cake prepared from the stigmas, with a proportion of the style, 
of a peronnial bulbous plant ( Crocus sutivus Lin.) cultivated to a small extent h\ 
Cambridgeshire. 

It is nlso'importcd from Sicily, France, and Spain ; but the English, as being fresher, more genuine, 
and better cured, is always preferred. When good, saffron has a sweetish, penetrating, diffusive odour; 
a warm, pungent, bitterish taste ; and a rich, deep orange red colour. It should be chosen fresh, in 
close, tough, compact cakes, moderately moist, and possessing in an obvious degree all the above men¬ 
tioned qualities. The not staining the fingers, the making them oily, and It-* being of a whitish yellow 
or blackish colour, indicate that it is bad, or too old. Saffron is used in medicine, and in the arts ; but 
in this country the consumption seems to be diminishing. It is employed to colour butter and cheese, 
and also by painters and dyers. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory ; Loudon's Eney. of Agriculture.) 

SAGAPRNUM (Arab. Sugbenuj ), a concrete gum resin, the produce of an un¬ 
known Persian plant. It i? imported from Alexandria, Smyrna, &c. It has an odour 
of garlic; and a hot, acrid, bitterish taste. It is in agglutinated drops or masses, of 
an olive or brownish yellow colour, slightly translucent, and breaking with a horny 
fracture. It softens and is tenacious between the fingers, melts at a low heat, and 
burns with a crackling noise and white flame, giving out abundance of smoke, and 
leaving behind a light spongy charcoal. It is used only in medicine. — ( Thomson's 
Dispensatory .) 

SAGO (Malay, Sagu; Jav. Sagu ), a species of meal, the produce of a palm 
( Metroxylon Sagu) indigenous to and abundant in such of the Eastern islands as produce 
spices, where it supplies a principal part of the farinaceous food of the inhabitants. 

The tree, when at maturity, is about 30 feet high, and from 18 to 22 inches in diameter. Before the 
formation of the fruit, ihe stem consists of at) externa) wall about 2 iuches thick, the whole interior 
being filled up with a sort of spongy medullary matter. When the tree attains to maturity, and the 
fruit is formed, the stem is quite hollow. Being cut down at a proper period, the medullary part is 
extracted from the trunk, and reduced to a powder like sawdust. The filaments are next separated by 
washing. The meal is then laid to diy ; and being made into cakes and baked, is eaten by the islanders. 
I-or exportation, the finest sago meal is mixed with water, and the paste rubbed into small grains of the 
size and form of coriander seeds. This is the species principally brought to England, for which market 
it should be chosen of a reddish hue and readily dissolving in hot water into a line jelly. Within these 
few years, however, a process has tieen invented by the Chinese for tefining sago, to as to give it a fine 
pearly lustre ; and the sago so cured is in the highest estimation in all the European markets. It is a 
light, wholesome, nutritious food. It is sent from the islands where it ts grown to Singapore, where it 
is gi .initiated and bleached by the Chinese The e\port trade to Europe and India is now principally 
confined to that settlement. — ( Atnshr's Mat. Indica ; Crawford's Last. Aichip. vol. ii. pp. 383—393., 
vol. ui. p. 318. ; Bill's Her new of the Commerce oj Bengal, tyc.) 


Account of the Quantities of Sago imported into and re-exported from the U. Kingdom, during each of 
the 8 Years ending with 18->2 ; specifying tne Imports from l'laces within the Limits of the E. ]. Com¬ 
pany’s Charter. — ( Part. Paper , No. 928. Seis. 1853.) 


Years. 

Imports from within 

E. 1. Company'* t barter. 

Total Import*. 

Re-erports horn 

U. Kingdom. 

Quantities retained 
lor Consumption. 


Ctvft. 

Crvtt. 

Ctrl*. 


1815 

43,189 

43,213 

1,238 

45,208 

1816 

38,343 

38,595 

6.31 

45,988 

1817 

55,158 

55,165 

2,703 

41,429 

1848 

65,5 01 

65,504 

2,4 12 

67,226 

1849 

83,705 

83.7U 

5,317 

72,y79 

] 850 

88,556 

8'i,SS4 

3,862 

81,624 

1851 

93.351 

83,353 

6,056 

80,918 

1852 

85,115 

85,258 

5,468 

93,140 


Previously to 19th March, 1815, the duty won 1/. a cwt., plus 5 per cent.; since that date to the present year (1853) it was 6d, 
a rwt.; it is now 4Jrf. per do. 

It is seen from this table that the consumption of sago has increased rapidly of late years ; and tho 
increase will appear still greater if we go a little farther buck ; for, at an average of 1820 and 1821, the 
consumption amounted to only about 1,300 cwts. a year. Tills extraordinary increase is in part to be 
ascribed to the effectual reduction of the heavy duties with which sago was formerly burdened ; but 
more, perhaps, to its being found to be a desirable article of food. It is said to be employed to some 
extent in the adulteration of sugar. The price of common sago varies from 8 s. to 155., while pearl aago 
fetches from 20s. to 25s. a cwt.; but the price is liable to great fluctuation. 

SAILS, coarse linen or canvass sheets attached to the masts and yards of ships, the 
blades of windmills, &c., to intercept the wind and occasion their movement. 

Sails, when formerly imported, were charged with an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent But this duty 
was repealed in 1853, and their importation is now free. The duty on cordage was then, also, repealed. 

SALEP, a species of powder prepared from the dried roots of a plant of the orchis 
kind ( Orchis muscula Lin.) That which is imported from India is in white oval 
pieces, hard, clear, and pellucid, without smell, and tasting like tragacanth. As ail 
article of diet, it is said to be light, bland, and nutritious. The plant thrives in England, 
but it is not cultivated to any extent; and very little is imported.— (Ainslie's Mat, 
Indica ; Milium's Orient, Com.) 
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. SALMON (Gcr. Lacks, Salm; Fr. Saumon ; It. Sermonc , Salumone j Sp. Salmon; 
Rus. Longa),. This excellent fish is too well known to require any description. It is 
found only in northern seas, being unknown in the Mediterranean and other warm 
regions. In this country it is an article of much value and importance. It is said to 
be exceedingly abundant in Japan and Kamtschatka. 

“ Salmon fisheries,” Marshall observes, “ are copious and constant sources of human food ; they rank 
next to agriculture. They have, indeed, one advantage over every other internal produce, — their in¬ 
crease does not lessen other articles of human subsistence. The salmon docs not prey on the produce of 
the soli, nor does it owe its size and nutritive qualities to the destruction of its compatriot tribes, it 
leaves its native river at an early state of growth ; and going, even naturalists know not where, returns 
example size, and rich in human nourishment ; exposing itself in the narrowest streams, as if nature 
intended it as a special boon to man. In every stage of savageness and civilisation, the salmon must have 
been considered as a valuable benefaction to this country.” 

Such salmon as arc taken in actuaries or rivers are, of course, the property of those to* whom the 
cestuaries or rivers belong, the fisheries in them frequently letting for very large sums ; but of late very 
considerable quantities of salmon have been taken in bays and in the open sea, where the fishing i3 free 
to any one who chooses to engage in it. The London maiket, where the consumption is immense, has 
been, since 1790, principally supplied from the Scotch rivers. The Tweed fishery is the first in point 
of magnitude of any in the kingdom ; the take, is sometimes quite astonishing, several hundreds having 
been frequently taken by a single sweep of the net ! Salmon are despatched ill steamers or fast sailing 
vessels from the Spey, the Tay, the Tweed, and other Scotch rivers, for London, packed in ice, by which 
means they are preserved quite fresh. When the season is at its height, and the catch greater than can 
he taken off fresh, it is salted, pickled, or dried for winter consumption at home, and for foreign inai kers. 
Formerly, such part of the Scotch salmon as was not consumedat home, was pickled and kitted alter 
being boiled, and was in this state sent up to London under the name of Newcastle salmon ; but the 
present method of disposing of the fish has so raised its value, as to have nearly deprived all but the 
richer inhabitants in the environs of the fishery of the use of salmon. Within the memoiy of many, 
now living, salted salmon formed a material article of household economy in all the tarm-hom.es m the 
vale of the Tweed ; insomuch, that in-door servants used to stipulate that they should not he obliged 
to take more than twO weekly meals of salmon. Its ordinary price was then 2s. a stone of 19 lbs. ; but it 
is now never below 12s., often 116s., and sometimes 42s. a st».ne. This rise in the price of the fish has pro¬ 
duced a corresponding rise in the value of the salmon fisheries, souve of which are very valuable. 
There are considerable fihheries in some of the Iri&h and English rivers ; but inferior to those of Scot¬ 
land. — (General Report of Scotland , vol. iii. p.327.) The Scotch salmon fisheries seem to have attained 
their maximum value towards the end of the last war, when the fisheries in the Tweed were lot for from 
15,000/. to ]8,00 01. h year 1 and those of the Tay, Dee, Spey, Ac. were propoi tionally valuable But the 
value of the Scotch salmon fisheries has, speaking generally, declined greatly of late years ; in consequence, 
partly and principally, of a diminished supply ot fish in ihe rivers, but in some degree, also, from tlie 
greater facility of the communication between London and Liverpool, and the consequent importation 
of Irish salmon Into the London markets. We were fortunate enough to obtain from a source on which 
every reliance may be placed, the following 

Account of the Quantity of Salmon packed in Ice imported into London, from Scotland, during each of 
the 8 Years ending with the 14th of October, 1841, and of the Wholesale Price of the same. 


Ycrir* end¬ 
ing Oct. 14. 

Weight of Fbh. 

A verage 
Price, about 

Total Value. 

Years end¬ 
ing Oct. 14. 

Weight of Fish. 

A verage 
Price, about 

Total Value 


Lb*. 

d. 

£ 


a,*. 

rf. 

£ 

1834 

3,432,800 

9.J per lb. 

135,900 

1838 

2,390,800 

lO.j per lb. 

104,100 

1835 

4,740,960 

9 

177,800 

1859 

1,830,080 

11 

83,880 

1836 

2,751,810 

loi 

120,400 

1840 

1,697,920 

11 

77,850 

1837 

3.617.000 

10 

160,750 

1811 1 

3,1 <12,(.7 2 

«i_ 

110,400 


Tills, it will be observed, is independent of the pickled salmon brought from Scotland, the quantity 
and value of which varies as much as that of the fresh salmon. But we are well assured that, at an 
average of the last eight years, its value has not'exceeded 12,000/. a year. At an average, the retail 
price of salmon in London may be taken at from 50 to 75 per cent, above the wholesale price. 

We may remark, by the way, that as by far the largest portion ol the salmon made Use of in London comes 
from Scotland, the above statement shows that its consumption in the metropolis is not nearly so great 
as is generally supposed. In fact. It is little u.«ed, except by the more opulent classes ; and nothing that 
is not generally used by the middle classes, or by them and the lower, is ever of much importance. The 
little influence over prices caused by a large increase of supply is also a striking feature In this return. 

Decrease qf the Supply of Salmon, Poaching, SfC. — The decrease of salmon in the English ami Scotch 
rivers, particularly of late years, is a fact as to which theie can be no manner of doubt— (Rejtorl qf 
Comm it tee of H* use of Commons on Scotch Salmon Fishery, in 1813) Much unsatisfactory discussion 
has taken place as to its causes, which are, probably, of a very diversified character. A good deal has 
been ascribed to the increase of water machinery on the banks of the different rivers-, but we hardly 
think that this could have much influence, except, perhaps, in the case of the smaller class of rivers. 
Weirs, or salmon traps, have also been much objected to ; though, as we have been assured, with still 
less reason. On the whole, we are inclined to think that the falling off in the supply of this valuable 
fish is principally to be ascribed to the temptation to over-fish the rivers, caused by the high price 
of salmon ; to the prevalence of poaching; and more than all, to the too limited duration of the 
close time. In 1828, after a great ileal of discussion and inquiry, an act was passed 19 Geo. 4. c. 39.), 
which has done a good deal to remedy these defects — in so tar, at least, as respects the Scotch fisheries. 
The rivers are shut up from the 14th September to the 1st of February ; and every person catching or 
attempting to catch fish during that period lorfcits not less than 1/. and not more than 10/. for every 
offence, besides the fish, if he have caught any, and such boats, nets, or other implements, as he may 
have made use of. Pecuniary penalties are also inflicted upon poachers and trespassers ; and provision 
is made for the watching of the rivers. We understand that tins act had a very good effect; though it 
is believed that it would be better were the close time extendod from the 1st of September to the middle of 
February. 

Previously to 1842 the importation of foreign salmon was prohibited; but among the important and 
beneficial changes effected by the tariff act of that year, the repeal of this prohibition, and the admission 
of foreign salmon to our markets on payment of a duty of 10s. 6d tine, the 5 per cent.) a cwt., was one 
of the foremost. The importation has not, however, been nearly so great as was anticipated. 

In 1852 the imports of salmon of foreign taking amounted to only 32G cwt. The imports during the 
same year of salmon of British taking wpre 2,298 cwt. In 1853 the duty on the former was repealed ; 
arid salmon, however taken, may now, like any other fish, be imported duty free. Foreign salmon is 
principally brought from Holland and Denmark; the anticipated supplies from Norway and Sweden 
have proved to be quite trifling. 
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SALONICA, a large city and sea port of European Turkey, at the north-east 
extremity of the gulph of the same name, lat. 40° 3S' 47" N., Ion. 22° 51 t 13" E. 
Population estimated at 60,000. 

This city, originally called Thcrma and afterwards Thessalonica, is celebrated both 
in sacred and profane history. It was visited by St. Paul, who has addressed two of 
his epistles to the Thessalonians. In the days of its prosperity it had an amphitheatre, 
an extensive hippodrome, numerous temples and triumphal arches, the ruins of which 
sufficiently attest its ancient splendour.—( Clarke's Travels, vii. 441—478. 8vo. ed.) 

Being the principal emporium of Macedonia Salonica has always had a considerable 
trade; and to this circumstance may be ascribed its continued and comparatively 
prosperous existence notwithstanding the many vicissitudes it has undergone. 

There is no port at Salonica, but there is excellent anchorage in the roads opposite 
to the town. The access to them is by no means difficult, and pilots are seldom em¬ 
ployed. The exports principally consist of wheat, of which large quantities are some¬ 
times shipped, barley, and Indian corn, timber, raw cotton, wool, raw silk, wax, tobacco, 
sesamutn, olives and olive oil, &c. The imports are sugar, coffee, dyewoods, indigo, 
muslins, calicoes, cotton twist, iron* lead, tin, watches, &c. 


Account of the Number, Tonnage, Crews, and Values of the Cargoes of the Vessels of different 
Nations entered and cleared at Salonica in 1851. 


Countries. 

Entered. 

Cleared. | 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Vogels. 

Tons. 

Cruws. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

llriiish 

30 

4,111 

226 

£78.414 

.32 

6,113 

248 

£15,700 


103 

9,220 

1,01,0 

72.117 

101 

9,071 

979 

20,991 

Steamers 

60 

11.454 

1,661 

58,583 

50 

11,154 

1,564 

30,t.00 

Austrian - 

6 

1,011 

71 

4,300 

5 

1,3.32 

62 

2,789 

— Steamers 

51 

12,019 

1,327 

16.8,833 

51 

12,019 

1,327 

61,712 

French 

] 1 

1,591 

109 

10,001 

15 

1,684 

115 

16,594 

(ircek - 

225 

15,132 

1,467 

39,995 

234 

15,8.32 

1,629 

11,695 

busman . 

9 

1,056 

74 

1,261 

11 

1,166 

94 

4,813 

Strdinian • . 

6 

820 

64 

14,088 

8 

1,144 

75 

3,3.39 

Other places 

15 

2,412 

132 

6,004 

15 

2,366 

1.34 

10,8.34 

Total - 

609 

59,766 

_9,084_ 

433,919_ 

_522 

_61,174 

6.227 

179,070 


According to this statement, which is that of the English Consul, the aggregate value of the imports 
and exports by sea amounts to 612,981*/., or 15,324,72 r > fr. But according to the statement of Ubicini, in 
ins valuable work on Turkey, (Lettres sur la TurquieA. 425.), the imports and exports amounted 
jointly to 18,950,000 fr. The trade of the subordinate ports of La Cavale and Volo amounted duiing 
the same year to 7,509,768 fr. ( Ubicini, p. 420.) 


Money, Weights, and Measures. — Accounts are kept in pias¬ 
tres of 40 paras, or 120 aspers. The coins are those of Con- 
M intinople; whlrh see. 

The weights and measures arc the same as those of Smsrna, 
except that the kisloz, kllluw, or com measure of Salonica = 
3-78 kisloz of Stmrna. 

Quarantine Regulations. - On the arrival of a vessel at the 
pou she is visited by the boat of the health office, with the 
Turkish flag in the stern and the yellow flag »n tire bow. The 
capt tin of the entering ship may, however, put a yellow (lag 
in the bow of his boat, and go with his papers to the qua¬ 
rantine station (if he is much pressed for time), where he will 
obtain pratwne, if with a t lean Inti, after he has nnswered the 
usual interrogations. 'I lie masters of vessels, on their arrival, 
must deliver up their bills of health to the quarantine officer, 
and it will lie returned to them, upon application, la-fore 
sailing. It Is required that masters ol vessels going from one 
'Turkish port to another furnish themselves with Turkish lulls 
of health, otherwise they will subject themselves to the same 
quarantine as vessels with foul bills. 

Turkish bills of health cost, Piast. ■#. d. 

Vessels of 2-5 tons 2 =0 4{ OX. 100s. 

26(o 75 - 
75 - 125 - 
125 - 175 - 

175 - 250 - Id 
250 . 300 - 20 

300 U upwards 24 

Harbour , Depth gf Water, Tides. — Vessels anchor very near 



the walls of the town, though it is prudpnt not to come too 
close in, owing to die nnmlier of small craft at anchor. The 
depth of water a cable’s length from die shore varies from 
3i to 4, and at two cables’ length from 7 to 8 iathoim, whence 
to Cape Carabourum it varfti from 12 to i7 fathoms. There 
is very little rise. Owing to the rivers which empty them¬ 
selves into the (lulpb, the currents setting out are at dim* 
strong, and in light winds sufficient to imp.de the way of the 
vessel. 

Hu/last, consisting of wet sand, may be had at 15 piastres 
('is. per boat of from 2J lo 3 tons; engagements may be 

made for a lump sunt, to put the vesael down to a certain 
mark. If a master require much ballast die latter plan is die 
be-t, for die ballast-men are all Jews, and it is the only means 
ot having any check upon them. 

Ship Uread. — Masters wanting shin bread must apply for a 
permit, whi<h is obtained through the consul, for which the 
Turkish authorities charge 10 piastres. 

Freight* are payable either at the last rate of exchange re¬ 
ceived fiom Constantinople prior to die arrival of die vessel, 
or if the post come in after the ship’s arrival, at the latter 
rate. 

Rills. _ Pills on London are at 3 months’ date. 

Commission — Commission on freights 3 per cent. 

The gates of the town are opened at sunrise and closed at 
sunset. 

Water Is excellent; there Is a fountain at or near the wharf, 
and two others a short distance from it. 


SALT (Gcr. Salz; Du. Zout; Fr. SeJ; It Sale; Sp. Sal; Rus. Sol; Lat. Sal; 
Arab. Mdh ; Chin. Yen; Hind. Nimmuck; Per. Nun), the chloride of sodium of mo¬ 
dern chemists, has been known and in common use as a seasoner and preserver of food 
from the earliest ages. Immense masses of it are found in. this and many other 
countries, which require only to be dug out and reduced to powder. In that state it 
is called rock salt. The water of the ocean also contains a great deal of salt; to 
which, indeed, it owes its taste, and the power which it possesses of resisting freezing 
till cooled down to 28*5°. Wheu this water is sufficiently evaporated, the salt precipi¬ 
tates in crystals. Tins is the common process by which it is obtained in many coun¬ 
tries. There are various processes by which it may be obtained quite pure. Common 
salt usually crystallises in cubes. Its taste is universally known, and is what is 
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strictly denominated salt. Its specific gravity is 2*125. It is soluble in 8*82 times its 
weight of cold water, and in 2’76 times its weight of boiling water.— (Thomson's 
Chemistry.') 

Besides its vast utility in seasoning food, and preserving meat both for domestic 
consumption and during the longest voyages, and in furnishing muriatic acid and soda, 
salt forms a glaze for coarse pottery, by being thrown into the oven where it is baked; 
it improves the whiteness and clearness of glass; it gives hardness to soap ; in melting 
metals, it preserves their surface from calcination, by defending them from the air, and. 
is employed with advantage in some assays*, it is used as a mordant, and for improving 
certain colours; and enters more or less into many other processes of the arts. Many 
contradictory statements have been made as to the use of salt as a manure. Probably 
it may be advantageous in some situations, and not in others. 

Salt Mines, Springs, %c. — The principal salt mines are at Wielitska In Poland, Catalonia in Spain, 
Altemonte in Calabria, Loowur in Hungary, in many places in Asia and Africa, and in Cheshire in this 
country. The mines at Wielitska are upon a very large scale ; but the statements that have fi euucntly 
been published, of their containing villages inhabited by colonies of miners who never saw the light, are 
altogether without foundation. These mines have been wrought lor more than 000 years. — (Coze's 
Travels in the North of Europe, vol. i. 149. Hvo. ed.) 

The salt mines in the neighbourhood of Nortluvich in Cheshire are very extensive. They hnvebecn 
wrought since 1670; and the quantity of salt obtained from them is greater, probably, than is obtained 
from any other salt mines in the world. In its solid form, when dug from the mine, Cheshire salt is not 
sufficiently pure for use. To purify it, it is dissolved in sea water, from which it is afterwards separuted 
by evaporation and crystallisation. The greater part of this salt is exported. 

Salt springs arc met with in several countries. Those in Cheshire and Worcestershire furnish n large 
proportion of the salt made use of in Great Britain. The brine, being pumped up from very deep wells, 
it evaporated in wrought iron pans from 20 to 30 feet square and 10 or 12 inches deep, placed over a 
furnace. 

Most of the salt used in Scotland, previous to the repeal of the duty, was obtained by the evaporation 
of sea water nearly in the way now mentioned; but most part of the Scotch salt works have since been 
relinquished. 

In warm countries, salt is obtained by the evaporation of sea water by the heat of the sun ; and tho 
crystals of salt made In this way are more perfect, and purer, from the greater slowness of the process. 
French salt is manufactured in this mode, and it has alwajsbeen in considerable demand in this and 
other countries ; but the principal imports of foreign salt into Great Britain at present are from Por¬ 
tugal. They amount, at an average, to from 250,000 to 350,000 bushels a year. 

Consumption of Salt —The consumption of Baltin this country is immense. Necker estimated the 
consumption in those provinces of France which had purchased an exemption from the gabel/e ( Pays 
francs rSdimSes) at about 19$ lbs. (Eng.) for each individual. — (Administration des Finances, tome it. 
p. 12.) From all that we have been able to learn on the subject, wp believe that the consumption of 
the poople of this country may be estimated a little higher, or at 22 lbs ; the difference in our food and 
habits, as compared with tho French, fully accounting for this increased allowance. On this supposi¬ 
tion, and taking the population at 28,000,000, the entire consumption will amount to 616,000,000 lbs., or 
275.000 tons. 

Exclusive of this immense home consumption, we annually export very large quantities. 

Account of the Quantities and Value of the 8alt exported from the U. K., during each of the 4 Years 
ending with 18M, specifying the Countries to which it was exported, and the Quantity and Value of 
that sent to each. $ 
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31,468 
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28,409 

2,010,585 

28,003 
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1,208 

17,810 
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21,7 50 
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72,180 

1,02*1 
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181,68*) 
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301,518 

3,925 

310,855 

4,280 

327,00.5 


*22,101 

8,077 

51.5,265 

7.*) 13 

567,816 

8,21 1 

565,82.5 

8,128 


2,812,700 

43,130 

1,231,860 

17.781 

728,770 

10,031 

1,229,715 

17,391 


102,14) 

1,061 

134,669 

1,921 

121,600 

1,776 

112,810 

J,1S0 


32,IKK 

566 

96,180 


3.20(1 

.1(1 

1,400 

66 


128,163 

1,788 

1,607 

193,277 

3,2.10 

130,717 

1,955 

Holland - 

l.lX.V ‘8 
1,317,7 It 

13,107 

13,751 

911,180 

623,537 

12,010 

9,525 

1,0.50,816 
612,1 18 

14,75.5 

8.105 

530,130 

639,111 

8,151 

9.06S 

Channel Islands - 

40,241 

711 

71,380 


85,331 

1,088 

107,190 

1,411 


3 

1 

263,772 

5,698 

111,829 

1,502 

42,927 

532 

Western Coast of Africa 

497,498 

7,479 

4) 1,173 

6,337 

469.207 

7,738 

510,803 

7,774 

British possesions in IS. Africa - 

31,015 

566 

71,872 

1,058 

63,159 

971 

44,226 

719 

Mauritius - 

32,338 

677 

32,1*19 

684 

11,561 

186 

21,666 

377 

British territories in the E. Indies 

662,802 

9,317 

1,195,935 

17,711 

1,168,798 

22,071 

i 2,531,616 

33,160 

llritish settlements in Australia 

210,’fi‘i 

6,4 58 

143,317 

4,005 

322.013 

7,411 

331,878 

7,931 

British N. American colonies - 

2,015,16$ 

25,633 

2,388,768 

2*1,302 

1,610,161 

18,676 

| 2,080,181 

21,12.1 

British West Indies 

75,282 

2,218 

110,710 

3,038 

81,092 

2,576 

84,992 

2,523 

Foreign West Indies 

United States of America 

1 25,411 


29,210 

620 

40,160 

908 

63,054 

1,0.59 

7,055,121 

99,182 

7,506,32 1 

94,901 

3,853,84.5 

80,523 

6,717,218 

78,1.58 

Brazil - 

10,028 

287 

. 6,207 

102 

5,530 

121 

1 12,037 

340 

Buenos A vres — - - 

1,926 

119 

4,720 

308 

425 

21 

I 560 

45 

(ireenlamf and Davis* Straits - 

1,600 

43 

25,880 

696 

23,2001 

565 

7,iooi 

278 

All other countries 

10,952 

666 

63,167 

1,116 

37,823 

876 

12,489 

525 

Total - 

18,2.59.322 

266.480 

18,539,865 

252,991 

15,819,661 

221,501 

1 18,233,10.4 

235,849 


The cheapness of this important necessary of life ir not less remarkable than its diffusion. Its present 
cost may be estimated, at a medium, at from 14$. to 10$, a ton. 

Duties on Salt _In ancient Home, salt was subjected to a duty ( vectigal salinarum ; see Burman , 

Dissertatio de Vectigalibus Pop. Rom. c. 6.); and it has been heavily taxed in most modern states. 
’Y\\e gabelle., or code of salt laws, formerly established in France, was most oppressive. From 4,000 to 
5,000 persons are calculated to hnve been sent annualtv to prison and the galleys for offences connected 
with these laws, the severity of which had no inconsiderable share in bringing about the Revolution. 
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— (Yottng'g Travels in France, vol.l. p.598.) In this country, duties upon salt were Imposed in the 
reign of William III. In 1798 they amounted to 5*. a bushel; but were subsequently increased to 15*. 
a bushel, or about thirty times the cost of the salt ! So exorbitant a duty was productive of the worst 
effects ; and occasioned, by its magnitude, and th^ regulations for allowing salt, duty free, to the 
fisheries, a vast deal of smuggling. The opinion of the public and of the House of Commons having 
been strongly pronounced against the tax, it was finally repealed in 1823. 

That the repeal of so exorbitant a duty has been productive of great advantage, no one can doubt; 
but seeing that a large revenue must be raised, we question w hether government acted wisely in totally 
relinquishing the tax. Had the duty been reduced to 2*. or 2*. Grf. a bushed, and no duty-free salt 
allowed for the fisheries, but a drawback given on the fish exported, a revenue of 1,000,000/. a year 
might have been derived from this source with but little injury. It was not the nature of the salt tax, 
but the absurd extent to which it had been carried, that rendered it justly odious. When at the highest, 
it produced about 1,500,000/. a year. 

SALTPETRE, on. NITRATE OF POTASH (Ger. SaJpeter ; Fr. Nitre, Sal - 
petre; It. Nitro , Salnitro ; Sp. Nitro, Salitre ; Rus. Senitra; Lat. Nit rum ; Arab. Ubkirj 
Hind. Shorah ), a salt well known in commerce, and of very great importance. It may 
be regarded both as a natural and an artificial production; being found on the surface 
of the soil in many parts of India, Egypt, Italy, Sec.; but in these and other places all 
that is known in commerce is obtained by an artificial process, or by lixiviating earth 
that has been formed into nitre beds. The saltpetre consumed in England is brought 
from Bengal in an impure state, but crystallised, in bags, each containing 1G4 lbs. 
Saltpetre forms the principal ingredient in the manufacture of gunpowder; and is 
used in various arts. It is also of great utility in the commerce of India, from its fur¬ 
nishing a large amount of dead weight for the shipping engaged in it. Saltpetre pos¬ 
sesses considerable antiseptic power. That which is of the best quality and well refined, 
is in long transparent crystals; its taste is sharp, bitterish, and cooling; it flames much 
when thrown upon burning coals; is very brittle ; specific gravity 1*933. It is not 
altered by exposure to the air. 

Beckmann contends, in a long and* elaborate dissertation ( Hist, of Invent, vol. iv. pp. 525—580. Eng. 
od.), that the ancients were unacquainted with saltpetre,and that their nitrtnn was really an alkaline salt. 
Hut, as saltpetre is produced naturally in considerable quantities in Egypt, it is difficult to suppose that 
they could be entirely ignorant of it; though it would appear that they had confounded it w ith other 
tilings. It has been known in the East from a very early period. Beckmann concurs in opinion with 
those who believe that gunpowder was invented in India, and brought by the Saracens from Africa to 
the Europeans ; who improved its manufacture, and made it available for warlike purposes.— (Vol. iv. 
p. 571.) 

The consumption of saltpetre during periods of war is very great. Its price is consequently liable to 
extreme fluctuation. In remarking on the varieties in the price of saltpetre, Mr. Tooke observes, “ It 
reached its greatest height in 1795, viz. 170*. a cwf.; in 1796, it fell at one time to 45*. and rose again to 
96*. It seems to have been affected considerably by the scale of hostilities on the Continent. But ill 
consequence of the discoveries in chemistry, by which the French wore enabled to dispense with a 
foreign supply, and by the increased importation from India to this country, by which we w ere enabled 
to supply the u st of the Continent at a reduced cost, the price declined permanently after 1798-9, when it 
had 1 cached 145*. ; and never after was so high as 100 j., except during the short interval of speculation 
in export, during the peace of 1814, and again upon the breaking out of the war terminated by the battle 
of Wateiloo.” The price of rough saltpetre in the London market varies at this moment (September, 
1853) from 25*. to *29*. a cwt. * 

During 1832 we imported 297,505 cwts. saltpetre, of which 250,334 were from India. The exports from 
the U. K. during the same year amounted to 45,711 cwts. At an average the consumption amounts of 
late years to about 250,000 cwts. a year. 

Exclusive of saltpetre we import considerable quantities of nitre, or nitrate of soda, consisting of nitric 
acid and soda, whereas saltpetre consists ol nitric acid and potash. Like saltpetre, it is found native in 
various countries, hut especially in the deserts of Taranaca and Atacama, along the coast of Southern 
lYm. The deserts in question consist of a va*t samly plain extending between the shore and the foot of 
the Andes for between 40(1 and 500 miles. This plain is more than 3,000 feet above the level of the sea; 
no rain ever tails upon it; and except along the banks of a few streams by which it is intersected. It is 
quite sterile. In most parts, however, it abounds with nitrate of soda, which sometimes appears on the 
surface, but is more commonly covered with a stratum of clay and sand, with which the salt is fre¬ 
quently mixed. The principal mines are within about 24 miles of the Peruvian port of Iquique, in 
21° 50' S. lat. and 71° 42'W. long. After being dug up, the salt is pulverised, dissolved in boiling 
water, and allowed to crystallise in shallow wooden troughs. Its price, free on board, including an 
export duty of about 4 per cent., varies from 2 to 2$ or 3 doll, the quintal of 100 lbs. Having a tendency 
to attract moisture, it is not so suitable as saltpetre for the manufacture of gunpowder ; but it is ex¬ 
tremely serviceable in various departments of the urts, and is particularly valuable in a commercial 

f ioint of view, from its affording a return cargo for ships which might otherwise have hAd to come home 
11 ballast. 

During 1852, the imports and exports of nitre (nitrate of soda) amounted respectively to 268,084 cwts. 
and 13,639 ditto. The price during the same year was about 17*. a cwt. The duty formerly charged on 
saltpctro and nitre was suppressed in 1845. 

SALVAGE, as the term is now understood, is an allowance or compensation made to 
those hy whose exertions ships or goods have been saved from the dangers of the seas. 
Are, pirates, or enemies. 

The propriety and justice of making such an allowance must be obvious to every one. 
It was allowed by the laws of Rhodes, Olerou, and Wisby; and in this respect they have 
been followed by all modern maritime states. At common law, the party who has saved 
the goods of another from loss or any imminent peril has a lien upon them, and may 
retain them in his possession till payment of a reasonable salvage. 
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I. Salvage upon Losses by Perils of the Sea. — Xu fixing the rate of salvage, regard is 
usually had, not only to the labour and peril incurred by the salvors,' but also to the 
situation in which they may happen to stand in respect of the property saved, to the 
promptitude and alacrity manifested by them, and to the value of the ship and cargo, as 
well as the degree of danger from which they were rescued. Sometimes as large a pro¬ 
portion as a half of the property saved has been allowed as salvage ; and in others not 
more than a tenth. 

. The crew of a ship are not entitled to salvage, or any unusual remuneration for the 
extraordinary efforts they may have made in saving her; it being their duty as well as 
interest to contribute their utmost upon such occasion, the whole of their possible service 
being pledged to the master and owners. Neither are passengers entitled to claim any 
thing for the ordinary assistance they may have been able to alford to a vessel in distress. 
J3ut a passenger is not bound to remain on board a ship in the hour of danger, provided 
he can leave her; and if he perform any extraordinary services , he is entitled to a pro¬ 
portional rccompence. 

All cases with ri-spect to proceedings for salvage may be brought in the first instance, or by appeal, 
before the Corn t ot Admiralty, but the delays and expenses attending the proceedings of this court 
are such, that they have occasioned much dissatisfaction among commercial men. And to obviate them, 
efforts which had been pieviously made were renewed and extended in 1840 by the 9 & Id Viet. c. 91). 
This statute authorised salvage claims, for sums under ‘200/., to be decided by the award of 2 Justices, or 
their nominee, on the spot; and it also gave power to the Admiralty to appoiut salvage commissioners 
In different ports to decide upon such claims. These attempts to expedite and cheapen salvage pro¬ 
ceeding* have not, however, hail all the success that wns anticipated. And a strong conviction seems 
to bo growing up of the desirableness either of shortening and reducing the cost of Admiralty pro- 
ceedinga, or of bringing salvage cases bclore some less dilatory and less expensive tribunal. 

It appears from the preamble of the earliest act in regard to salvage, the 1 2 Ann. stat. 2. c. 18., that the 
Infamous practices, once so common, of plundering ships driven on shore, and seizing whatever could bo 
laid hold of as lawful property—(see Wreck), —hail not been wholly abandoned ; or that, if the property 
was restored to the owner, the demand lor salvage was so exorbitant, that the inevitable rum of the 
trader was the immediate consequence. To remedy those, misehiels m future, it was enacted, “ that if a 
ship was in danger of being stranded, or being run ashore, the sheriffs, justices, rnayois, constables, or 
officers of the customs, nearest the place of danger, should, upon application made to them, summon and 
call together as many men as should be thought necessary to the assistance, and for the preservation, of 
such ship in distress, and her cargo; and that if any ship, man-of-war, or merchantman, should be riding 
at anchor near the place of danger, the constables and officers of the customs might demand of the superior 
officers of such ship the assistance ot her boats, and such hands as could be spared ; and that, if the supe¬ 
rior officer should refuse to grant such assistance, he should forfeit 100/.” 

And a clause to the same effect has been embodied in the late act, the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 00., which con¬ 
tains a summary of the existing statute law in regard to wreck and salvage. 

lit crivers, Justices, tyc., when any Ship or f'essel is in distress, empowered to summon Men and Ships 
to assist them. —And be it enacted, that when any ship or vessel whatsoever shall be m distress, or in 
danger of being stranded or run on shore, or shall be stranded or run on shore, every receiver (of Admi¬ 
ralty droits), as well as all justices of the peace, ami also all mayors, bailiffs, and other officers of -corpo¬ 
rations and port towns, and all constables, headboroughs, tythinginen, and officers of the customs and 
excise, shall summon and call together as many men as shall be thought necessary to the assistance and 
preservation of such ship or vessel audits cargo, or for the saving human life, and if there shall be any 
ship or vessel belonging to any of H. Majesty’s subjects, or any waggons, carts, and hor.-es, near the 
place where such ship or vessel is in distress or danger as aforesaid, the before mentioned receiver and 
other officers, or any of them, are hereby required and empoweied to demand ol the superior officer of 
such ship or vessel assistance by boats, or such hands as can be conveniently spared, and to demand the 
use of any waggons, cart', and horses of the owner or person having the charge thereof, Tor the service 
ami preservation of the said ship or vessel in distress as aforesaid, and ber cargo, or for the saving of 
human life ; and every such superior officer, owner, or person refusing or neglecting to comply imme¬ 
diately with such demand shall for every such refusal or neglect forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding 
UK)/.—§ 14. 

It is, also, provided thHt carriages, horses, &e. shall be allowed to pass through lands for assisting in 
the preservation of wrecks, the occupiers being entitled to a reasonable compensation lor any damage 
they may incur. A penalty of 100/. is imposed on occupiers who refuse to allow carnages, &c., to pass 
through their lands. 1 he clause in icgard to the sums to be awarded is as follows : — 

Reasonable Salvage to be allowed to Persons saving Ships or Goods —Kveiy person (except receivers 
under this act) who shall act or bo employed in any way wliatsocvt-r in the saving or preserving ot any 
ship or ve sei in distress, or of any part ot the caigo thereof, or of the life of any person on board the 
same, or of any wreck of the sea, or of any goods jetsam, flotsam, lagan, or derelict, or of any anchors, 
cables, tackle, stores, or materials which may have belonged to any ship or vessel, whether the said ship 
or vessel shall have been in distiess or otherwise, and whether such person shall have so acted at the 
request of or on application by any person in authority, or by the master or owner of any ship or vessel, 
or otheiwise, shall within 14 days after the service so perform* d, or w ithin 14 days after the owner or 
any other person shall have established bis claim to any such at tide as aforesaid, be paid a reasonable 
rew.u d or compensation by way ot salvage for such service, by the commander, master, or other superior 
officer, m.irineis, or owner of lhe said ship or vessel, or their agent, or by the merchant whose ship, 
vessel, or cargo shall be so saved as aforesaid, or by the owner ot the other articles herein-before men¬ 
tioned, or other person claiming the same ; and in deiault thereof the said ship or vessel, or any part of 
the cargo remaining on board thereof, so saved as aforesaid, shall remain in the custody of the Court of 
Admiralty, and the said goods or other article (and also, until warrant issued from the Court of Admiralty, 
the said ship, vessel, or cargo), shall remain in the custody of the receiver or officer of the customs until 
the person so acting or employed in the preservath n of such ship or vessel, goods or other article as 
aforesaid, shall have been reasonably compensated for his said assistance and trouble, or reasonable 
security given for that purpose to the satisfaction of the said receiver or officer of the customs, or High 
Court, of Admiralty ; provided always, that every receiver who shall act or be employed in the saving or 
preserving of any ship or vessel in distress which shall not become a droit of Admiralty shall be entitled 
to receive from the owner thereof the sum of 2/. for the first day, and the further sum of 1/. for every 
subsequent day on which he shall be employed in the said service, if the said ship or vessel, together with 
the cargo thereof, shall be of or above the value of 600/., and the said receiver shall pe entitled to a 
moiety of such respective sums if the said ship and cargo shall be under the value of 600/.; and the said 
ship or vessel shall be so detained as aforesaid until such sums shall have been paid to the said receiver. 
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Receiver-General may make Rules/or regulating Salvage in certain Cases.—It shall be lawful for tho 
said receiver-jieneral to wake rules, and vary anil alter the same, from time to time, as he may think, 
proper, for regulating the rate of salvage to be paid by the receivers when any ship, vessel, boat, apparel, 
anchor, cable, tackle, stores, materials, goods, merchandise, or other article whatsoever shall not be 
proved to belong to any owner or other person, and shall he sold us droits of Admiralty in manner herein¬ 
before directed—§ 20 . 

flic statute then goes on to enact what steps shall be taken in the event of a disagreement taking place 
between owners ami salvors as to the sums demanded by the bitter. And as there are no two instances 
ot loss by shipwreck or other peril of the sea which are alike in all respects, no general rule can be laid 
dowii on the subject; and (he preferable plan would seem to be to refer them, in the first instance, to the 
adjudication of competent parties on the spot, as is done by §§ 21. and 22. of tin* act But these parties 
are not unfrequently found to be unduly biassed for or against the salvors or the owners ; and there can 
be no doubt that the law has done wisely in giving an appeal to a higher tribunal. All that is now re- 
quired is, that the proceedings of the superior court should be reasonably cheap and expeditious. 

1 he act ha* a variety of clauses for the prevention of fraud, See. Thus it is enacted, under a penalty 
of 100/., that all masters of ships finding ves-eb, anchors, cables, merchandise, &c., shall make entry of 
the same in their log-book ; and on their «-eturn report and deliver the articles to the nearest receiver. 

Pilots, boatmen Ar other persons, conveying anchors and cables to foreign countries, and disposing of 
them there, are to be adjudged guilty of felony, and may be transported for 7 years. 

None of the previously mentioned clauses have any forte within the Cinque Po<ts; but tho Lord 
Warden is directed by slat. 1 & 2 Geo. 4. c. 7G. to appoint 3 or more substantial persons in each of these 
towns, who are authorised to decide upon all claims for services of any sort or description rendered to 
any vessel, or for saving or preservjng, within the jurisdiction, any goods or merchandise wrecked, 
stranded, or cast away, or for bringing anchors or cables ashore, See. No commissioner can act for any 
other place than that in which, or within a mile of w liich, he is resident. Either party may, within 8 days 
of the award, declare his intention of bunging the matter before some competent Court of Admiralty : 
selei ting, as he may judge best, the Admualty of England, or that of the Cinque Ports. The provisions 
in this statute have been eulogised by Lord Tcnterden for the cheap and easy means they afford for 
settling such questions. 

Salvage by Ships of JVar. — A good deal of discussion has taken place in regard to 
the claims preferred by ships of war for salvage. In peiiods of war, when British mer* 
chantmen that have been captured by enemy’s ships are recaptured by British ships of 
war, the latter are allowed a salvage of Jth part of the recaptured ships and cargoes — 
(Stat. 43 Geo. 3, c. 100.) The same statute allows a salvage of one-sixth part of their value on ships 
recaptured by privateers. We subjoin the clause of the act: — 

“ If any ship or vessel takpn as prize, or any goods there'm, shall appear, in the Court of Admiralty, to 
have belonged to any of his Majesty’s subjects, which were before taken by any of his Majesty’s enemies, 
and at any time afterwards retaken by any of bis Majesty’s slops, oi any privateer, or oilier ship or vessel 
under his Majesty’s protection, such ships, vessel*, and goods shall, lit all cases (save as hereafter ex- i 
cepted), be adjudged to be restored, and shall be accordingly restored, to such fonner owner or owners, 
he or they paying for salvage, if retaken by any of fas Majesty's ships, one eighth part of the true valuo 
then of, to the (lag officers, captains, &c., to lx* divided its the same act directs ; and if retaken by any 
priviteer , or other ship or vessel, one. sixth part of the true value of such ships and goods, to be paid to 
the owners, officers, and seamemof such pnvafcer or other vessel, without any deduction ; and it retuken 
by the joint operation of one ortnore of his Majesty’s ships, and one or more private ships of war, tho 
j"udge of the Court of Admit alty, or other court having cognisance thereof, shall order such salvage, and 
in such proportions, to be paid to the captors by the ow ners, as he shall, under the circumstances of the 
case, deem lit and reasonable ; but if such recaptured ship or vessel shall appear to have been set forth 
by the enemy as a ship or vessel of war, the said ship or vessel shall not he restored to the former owners, 
but shall in nil cases, whether retaken by any of his Majesty's ships or any privateer, be adjudged lawful 
prize for the benefit of the captors.” 

Now, it is contended that if salvage from perils of the sea be allowed to Queen’s ships, 
it should not in any case exceed this amount. But it is argued by others that salvage 
to Queen’s ships, even to this extent, is objectionable; that they are employed by the 
public for their security and protection; and that when they are assisting in saving lives 
or property from shipwreck or other casualty, they are merely doing their duty and 
are not entitled to any peculiar gratuity or reward. And on general piinciples we are 
inclined to think that this is the correct view of the matter; and that it is the bounded 
duty of Queen’s ships to render gratuitously every assistance in their power to mer¬ 
chantmen in distress. 

This-, however, is a practical rather than a theoretical question. And the zeal of 
sailors in the discharge of a perilous duty may, perhaps, be sharpened by their being 
aware that by its successful performance they will entitle themselves, not merely to the 
public thanks, but to a considerable pecuniary reward. But it could not surely be 
meant that officers and men belonging to the royal navy were to be allowed equal 
claims for salvage as private parties, or that they were to be enriched at the expense 
of those whose property they had done their duty in helping to save. And yet cases 
have occurred which it is very difficult to explain on any other principle than this. It 
is not, therefore, surprising that the claims for salvage put forward by Queen’s ships 
should, of late years, have been much canvassed and objected to. A late act, the 
1G & 17 Viet. c. 131, lias-laid down several regulations (§§ 39-51.) in regard to the 
making up and prosecution of such claims. But though it has amended some of the 
abuses complained of, it will not suffice for their eradication. Nothing would be 
so effectual for ibis purpose as to limit the maximum claim for salvage put forward by 
Queen’s ships to £th part of the value of the property saved, as in cases of recapture. It 
is difficult to see what greater merit can attach to saving property from shipwreck than 
to recovering it from an enemy. 

In the case of neutral ships captured by an enemy, and retaken by British men-of-war 
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or privateers, the Courts of Admiralty have a discretionary power of allowing such 
salvage, and in such proportions, as, under the circumstances of each particular case, 
may appear just; hut there is no positive law or binding regulation to which parties 
may appeal, for ascertaining the rate of such salvage. “ The maritime law of England,” 
says Lord Stowell, “ having adopted a most liberal rule of restitution on salvage, witli 
respect to the recaptured property of its own subjects, gives the benefit of that rule to 
its allies, till it appears that they act towards British property on a less liberal principle; 
in such case it adopts their rule , and treats them according to their own measure of 
justice.” — {Rob. Adm. liep. 54.) 

Salvage is one of those charges which is usually provided against by insurance. 
When, however, the salvage is very high, and the object of the voyage so far defeated, 
the insured is, by the laws of this and all other maritime nations, allowed to abandon, 
and to call upon the insurer as for a total loss. — (See Abandonment^ 

For further information with respect to salvage, see Abbot on the Law of Shipping , 
part iii. c. 10., and Maude and Pollock on do., c. 10. 

SAMPLE, a small quantity of a commodity exhibited at public or private sales, as 
a specimen. Sugars, wool, spirits, wine, cofT’ee, and, indeed, most species of merchandise, 
are sold by sample. If an article he not, at an average, equal to the sample by which it 
is sold, the buyer may cancel the contract, and return the article to the seller. 

Subjoined is a list of most articles that may he warehoused, and of the quantities that 
may he taken out as samples. —( Customs Min. Oct. 11. 1825.) 


Alkali or barilla, 
A lot* 

Argol 
Arrow root 
JtaUum caplvi - 
ltark, Jesuit*’ - 
in geuiiral, 
except Je»uiU’ 
Brimstone, rough, 
in roll*. 

Cassia 
Cantharidcs 
Capers - 
Cochineal 

dust 

Cocoa nut oil 
Coffee 

Coloqiiintida 
Cocculus Inilicus, 

Cotton 

Cream of tartar. 
Currants - 
lissome of ber¬ 
gamot or le- 


5 lbs. j>er pile S tons, 
it oz. per pn< kHge. 


lb. do. 

Alb. do. 

His. per pile. 

1 lb. per package. 

4 lit. do. 

it 07,. <lo. 

4 lb. do. 

2 o/. do. 

it o/. do. 

4 pint each cask, 
it 07. per bag. 

per package. 

_ do. 

4 o/. do. 

1 lb. do. 

| lb. do. 


:t! 




1 or. do. 

1 07. do. 

i lb. per lot 6 bags, 
do. 


liuphorbiuin 
Feathers, bed 
flails 

fit in Ian - 
fiintfer - 
(iramlln, tel Co- 
cliineal 

Gum Arabic ' - 1 lb. per package. 
Donegal • A lb. do. 

tmgucanth 2 o/. do. 

other gum 4 07. do. 

Honey 
Jalap 

Any further 
q lantity (not 




J lb. por package* 

' pint do; 

07. do. 

1 lh. do. 

J ib. each entry* 
lb. per package. 
| lb. do. 


exceeding I ? 
lli.) to be 
charged rvith 
duty on de¬ 
livery of the 
luckagcx 
Isinglass - 
.1 uh e of lemons, 
l.ac dye - 
head, Mark 
I, cm on peel 
Liquoi Ice juice 
root • 

M adder, inanu 
lactured 

root - 
Oil of almonds - 
aniseed 
bay 

Juniper - 
olive 

paliu - 
rosemary - 
hi like 
thyme 

Orange peel 
Orchelia - 
Orme loot 
Pepper - 
Pimento - 
Uadi x contra 
yervtu - 

ualanga . 
ipecacu¬ 
anha! - 1 07 . per package. 
Mock-in - 1 oz. do. 
Iliisins ~ 

Hhulmrb • 

Rice ■* 

Sago 


- 1 o 


do. 

t per cask. 


J lb. 


1 ox. per package. 

2 lb. per pile. 


-A lb. each mark. 

- 1 o/ per package. 
-Alb. do. 


K irsaparilla 
Saltpetre - 
Seed, aniseed 
clover 
caraway 


do. 


mustard 

Senna 
Sluimac - 
Silk, raw 
thrown 

Smalts 
Spirits - 

Sugar, foreign 


- 2 or. 

- j 04. 


- A flu do. 

* 1 ox. per package. 

- 9 n/. do. 
do. 
ilo. 
do. 

- 1 04. do. 

- 1 lb. per lot 10 lings. 

- it 07 . per package* 

- 1 or. do. 

- 2 ox. do- 

- 1 07. do. 

- A pint per cask, 
f * 07. per bag. 

4 07 . per box not ex- 
1 cceding 5 cwt. 

8 04. per box or chest 
exceeding cwt. 

1A lb. per hogshead. 

14 lb. per lieice. 

*1 Jli. per chest. 

* it 04 per liairel. 

A lh. molasses per hhd. 
L or cask. 

- 4 lbs. pel lot 10 peks. 

- 1 04 . per package. 

• 3 oy. ot each description 
and quality. 

- 2 lli:,. per pde. 

- 3 lbs. per lot. 

- 4 lli. per package. 

- A pint. 

— - 4 n4. per package. 

_... lambs’ 1 lb. do. 

Spanish . 1 lb. do. 

Yarn, mohair . A lb. do. 

(otton . A lh. do. 

Mother of pearl i 7 lbs. per lot of 10 
shells . ( packages. 

Vermicelli - 1 04. per package. 


British IA 
plantation | 1 


Tallow - 
Tapioca - 
Tea 

Turmeric 
V.tlonla - 
Wax, bees’ 
Wine 

Wool, cotton 
sheep ’ 


SANDAL WOOD, the wood of a tree (Santnlum album Lin.) having somewhat of 
the appearance of a large myrtle. It is of a deep yellow colour, and yields an agreeable 
perfume. The tree, when cut down, is usually about 0 inches in diameter at the root, 
but sometimes considerably more. After being felled, it is harked, cut into billets, and 
buried in a dry place for about a couple of months, during which time the white ants eat 
otf the outer wood, without touching the heart, which is the sandal. It is then taken up 
and soited, according to the size of the billets. The deeper the colour, and the nearer 
the root, the higher is the perfume. Reject such pieces as are of a pale colour, small, 
decayed, or have white wood about them; and take especial care that it he not mixed 
with wood resembling sandal, hut without its perfume. —{Milburns Orient.Com.') 


Sandal wood is extensively employed by the Hindoos as a perfume. In their funeral ceremonies. But 
the Chinese are its principal consumers. They manufacture It into fans, and small articles of furniture, 
and use it, when ground into powder, as a cosmetic. During the year ended the 3lstof Dec. 1R48, there 
were imported by British vessels into Canton, 20,732piculs of sandal wood, valued at 207,400 dollars 
(see ante , p. 2"il ) ; and the imports in some years are more than twice this amount. The average im¬ 
portation into Calcutta is about 200 tons a year. It grows principally in Malabar, in the mountainous 
country at a little distauce from the low seu coast; in Timor; and in the Fejce Islands in the South Sea, 
Calcutta is principally supplied from Malabar, while China derives the larger portion of her supplies from 
Timor and the other islands. It is seldom brought to Europe, except by individuals for their own use, 
or ns presents for their friends— (Bell's External Com. qf Bengal, pp. 49. and 85.; Craw/urd's Indian 
Archipelago, vol.iii. p.421. &c.) 


SANDAUACII, a resinous substance, commonly met with in loose granules a little 
larger than a pea, of a whitish yellow colour, brittle, inflammable, ofca resinous smell. 
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and acrid aromatic taste. It exudes, it is said, in warm climates, from cracks and in¬ 
cisions in the common juniper bush. It is used as a varnish, dissolved in spirits of 
wine. — ( Ainslie's Mat. Indica .) 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. This remote, but interesting group, is situated in 
the midst of the Pacific Ocean, in about the 21st degree of N. lat., and the 157th of 
W. long. It comprises 8 inhabited and 4 uninhabited islands, Owhyhee, where Cap¬ 
tain Cook was killed, being the most considerable. They are of volcanic formation, 
aud mountainous, some of the peaks rising in Owhyhee to between 13,000 and 14,000 
feet in height! The population in 1847 is said to have amounted to above 112,000, 
of which nearly 40,000 belonged to Owhyhee. But it is a curious fact that the native 
population has been rapidly decreasing for some years past, and does not now probably 
exceed a third part of its amount at the epoch of their discovery. The islanders are 
honourably distinguished among the Polynesian nations, by the advances they have 
made in civilisation; and particularly by their progress in manufactures, navigation, 
and commerce. Christianity was introduced by the American missionaries in 1820, 
and is now the religion of the state ; schools have been established, churches have been 
built, and the forms of religion are pretty well observed. European usages have be¬ 
come fashionable; and the costume of the better classes, women as well as men, closely 
resembles that of the Americans. 

The piincipal port is Honolulu oi Honororu, on the S. side of the island of Woalioo, in lat. 21° 18' 3" 
N.,long. 157*05' \V. Population about 8,500, of whom about 1,200 are Englishmen, Americans, and 
oilier foreigners. The harbour, to which the place owes all its importance, has a narrow entrance, but 
it is easy of access at all times of the tide to vessels not drawing more than 18 ft- water. The bar at 
its mouth being narrow and composed of soft coral, it might easily be made accessible even for Iine-of- 
battle ships. 

The Sandwich Islands have been visited for a considerable number of years past by the whaling ships 
and traders in the Pacific. Latterly, however, or since the settlement of Oregon and California, and 
the discovery of the gold fields in the latter, they have acquired great additional importance from their 
peculiar aptitude to serve as a station for the ships and steamers engaged in the trade between these 
countries, Australia and China. In consequence, the town of Honolulu has increased so that the 
ground round the harbour is entirely occupied with houses and warehouses. The produce of the islands 
has also risen rapidly in value from its being in groat demand for the provisioning of ships. And in tho 
view of increasing its supply and of making up for the deficiency or the native population, it has been 
proposed to introduce Chinese labourers Into the islands. The frequency of desertion among their crews 
has recently been tho principal obstacle in the way of ships touching at Honolulu. But this, no doubt, 
will only be a temporary evil, and will cease with the cessation of the peculiar circumstances to which it 
owes its origin. A considerable number of ships belong to the port, belonging partly to natives, but 
principally to foreigners. 

A newspaper in the English language is published in the town, in which we have noticed advertise¬ 
ments of ladies’ shoes from l’at is, Eau-de-Cologne, ices, &c. 1 The sovereignty of these islands was 
ceded, in February, 1813, to the Biitish ; but the cession was declined by the admiral commanding in 
chief in the Pacific_( Grog. Diet art Polynesia ; Soup son's Sandwich Islands.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, the emporium of California, see Supplement, 

SAP AN WOOD is obtained from a species of the same tree that yields the Brazil 
wood ( Cicsulpinia Sapan Lin.). It is a middle-sized forest tree, indigenous to Siam, 
Pegu, the Philippine Islands, &c. It has been employed for dyeing in the greater part 
of Asia for many centuries. It found its way into Europe some time before the dis¬ 
covery of America ; and the imports are now very considerable. Its colouring matter 
differs but little from that of Brazil wood, but the best sapan wood does not yield 
more than half the quantity that may be obtained from an equal weight of Brazil 
wood, and the colour is not quite so bright.— (Bancroft on Colours, vol. ii. p. 329.) In 
1852 the imports aud exports of sapan wood amounted respectively to 979 and 395 
tons. 

SAPPHIRE (Ger. Sapphir ; Du. Saffierstecn : Fr. Saphir; It . Zajfiro ; Sp. Safiro , 
Safir; lius. Jachant; Lat. Sapphir us), a precious stone in very high estimation. 
Colours blue and red ; also gray, white, green, and yellow. It occurs in blunt-cdged 
pieces, in roundish pebbles, and crystallised. Varies from transparent to translucent. 
Refracts double. After diamond, it is the hardest substance in nature. The blue 
variety, or sapphire, is harder than the ruby, or red variety. Biittle, specific gravity 
4 to 4*2. 

It is found in Bohemia, Saxony, France, &c.; but tho red sapphire, or Oriental ruby, is not found In 
any considerable quantity anywhere except in Ava. Next to diamond, sapphire is the most valuable of 
the gems. The white and pale blue varieties, by exposure to heat, become snow white, and, when cut, 
exhibit so high a degree of lustre, that they are used in place of diamonds. The most highly prized 
varieties are the crimson and carmine red ; these are the Oriental ruby of the jeweller ; the next is 
sapphire ; and last, the yellow or Oriental topaz. The asterias , or star-stone, is a very beautiful variety, 
in which the colour is generally of a reddish violet, and the form a rhomboid, with truncated apices, 
which exhibit an opalescent lustre.*—(See Uuby.) 

Mr- Ciawford gives the following details with respect to the sapphire and ruby mines of Ava: — “ The 
p-ecious stones ascertained to exist in the Burmese territory are chiefly those of the sapphire family. 


* Profess-ir Jameson says, in his Mineralogy , that some peculiarly beautiful sapphires are found in 
the Capelan mountains, in Pegu. But we are not aware that there are any such mountains in any part 
of the world ; and, in point of fact, there are no mountains in Pegu, nor have any precious stones been 
ever found in it. 
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and the Bpinellc ruby. They are found at 2 places, not very distant from each other, called Moeaut and 
Kyatpcan, about 5 days’journey from the capita*, in an R. S. K. direction. From what I could learn, 
the gems are not obtained by any regular mining operations, but by digging and washing the gratel 
in the beds of rivulets or small brooks. All the varieties of the sapphire, as well as the spinelle, are found 
together, and along with them large quantities of corundum. The varieties ascertained to exist, are the 
Oriental sapphire ; the Oriental i uhy, or red stone ; the opalescent ruby, or cat’s eye ruby ; the star ruby \ 
the green ; the yellow and the white sapphires ; and the Oriental amethyst. The common sapphire is 
by far the most frequent, but, in comparison with the ruby, is very little prized by the Burmese, in which 
they agree with other nations. I brought home with me several oi great size, the largest weighing no less 
than 3,G30 grains, or above 907 carats. The spinelle ruby (zebu-gaong) is not unfrequent in Ava, but is 
not much valued by the natives. I brought with me to England a perfect specimen, both a9 to colour 
and freedom from flaw’s, weighing 22 carats. The sapphire and ruby mines are considered theproperty of 
the king ; at least he lays claim to all stones that exceed in value a viss of silver, or 100 ticals. The miners, 
it appears, endeavour to evade this law by breaking the large stones into fragments. In the royal treasury 
there are, notwithstanding, many fine stones of both descriptions. The year before our visit, the king 
received from the mines a ruby weighing 124 grains ; ana the year preceding that, 8 good ones, but of 
smaller size. No stranger is permitted to visit the mines ; even the Chinese and Mohammedans residing 
at Ava are carefully excluded.”—( Journal of an Embassy to the Court of Ava , p. 442.). 

SARCOCOLLA, a subviscid, sweetish, and somewhat nauseous gum resin. Itsfs 
brought from Arabia and Persia in small grains of a pale yellow colour ; the whitest, 
as being the freshest, is preferred. It is but seldom imported. — ( Milburn's Orient . 
Com .) 

SARDINES, or SARDINI AS (Ger. Sardelle n ; Fr. Sardines; It. Sardine ; 
Sp. Sardinas), a species of fish of the herring tribe, but smaller. They are taken in 
considerable quantities on our coasts, and are exceedingly plentiful on the coasts of 
Algarve in Portugal, Andalusia and Granada in Spain, and along the shores of Italy. 
The small sardines, caught on the coast of Provence, in France, are esteemed the best. 
From 1,000 to 1,200 fishing smacks are engaged in catching these fish on the coast of 
Britany, from June to the middle of October. The French frequently cure them in 
red.brine; and when thus prepared, designate them anchoisees, or anvhovicd sardines. 
These arc packed in vessels previously employed for holding wine, and exported to the 
Levant. When perfectly fresh, sardines are accounted excellent fish ; but if kept for 
any time, they entirely lose their flavour, and become quite insipid. 

SARDONYX, a precious stone, a variety of chalcedony. 

The ancients selected this substance to engrave upon, no doubt, from its possessing two peculiar and 
necessary qualities, viz. hardness and tenacity, by which it is capable of receiving the finest touch or 
stroke of the tool without chipping, and showing the art of the engraver to the highest perfection.— 
{Marne on Diamonds, 2d ed. p. 121.) 

SARSAPARILLA (Ger. SarsapariUe; Fr. Salsepareille; It. Salsapartylia; Sp. 
Zarzaparilla), the root of the Smi lax Sarsaparilla , a plant growing in South America 
and the West Indies. It is imported in bales. It is known in the London market by 
the names of Lisbon, Honduras, and Vera Cruz, but it is also brought from Jamaica. 
The Lisbon root, which is the produce of Brazil, has a reddish or dark brown cuticle, 
is internally farinaceous, and more free from fibre than the other kinds : the Honduras 
has a dirty brown, and sometimes whitish, cuticle ; it is more fibrous, and has more 
ligneous matter, than the Lisbon and Vera Cruz. It is in long slender twigs, covered 
with a wrinkled brown cuticle, and has a small woody heart. The Jamaica differs from 
the others, in having a deep red cuticle of a close texture ; and the red colour partially 
diffused through the ligneous part. The root is inodorous, and has a mucilaginous, 
^ery slightly bitter taste: the bark is the only useful part of the plant; the ligneous 

part being tasteless, inert, woody fibre-( Thomsoji's Dispensatory .) A duty of 6d. per 

lb. on its importation, after being reduced in 1842 to Id., was repealed in 1845. The 
imports and exports in 1852 were respectively 280,945 and 72,774 lbs. 

SASSAFRAS (Ger. and Fr. Sassafras; It. Sassafrasso ; Sp. Sassafras ,) a species 
of laurel ( Laurus Sassafras Lin.), a native of the southern parts of North America, 
Cochin-China, and several of the Indian Islands. Sassafras wood, root, and bark have 
a fragrant odour, and a sweetish aromatic taste. The wood is of a brownish white 
colour; and the bark ferruginous within, spongy, and divisible into layers. Their 
sensible qualities and virtues depend on an essential oil, which may he obtained separate 
by distilling the chips or the bark with water. It is very fragrant; hot, and penetrating 
to the taste, of a pale yellow colour, and heavier than water. It is used only in the 
materia medica.—( Thomson's Dispensatory.') Imports and exports in 1852 respectively 
720 and 254 cwt. 

SAUNDERS (RED) (Arab. SundaDahmer ; Hind. Ruckut-chvndum), the wood of 
a lofty tree ( Pterocarpns santalinus) indigenous to various parts of India, Ceylon, 
Timor, &c. The wood is brought to Europe in billets, which are very heavy, and sink 
in water. It is extremely hard, of a fine grain, and a bright garnet red colour, which 
brightens on exposure to the air. It is employed to dye lasting reddish brown colours 
on wool. It yields its colouring matter to ether and alcohol, but not to water. — 
( Thomson's Dispensatory ; Bancroft on Colours t vol. ii. p. 236.) The quantity imported, 
which used to be inconsiderable, am unted in 1852 to 849 tons, of which 552 were 
re-exported. 
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SCAMMONY (Ger. Skammonien; Fr. Scammonee ; It. Scammonea ; Sp. Escamonea ), 
a gum-resin, the produce of a species of convolvulus, or creeper plant, which grows 
abundantly in Syria. When an incision is made into the roots, they yield a milky 
juice, which being kept, grows hard, and is the seammony of the shops. It is imported 
from Aleppo in what are called drums, weighing from 75 to 125 lbs. each; and from 
Smyrna in cakes like wax, packed in chests. The former is light and friable, and is 
considered the best ; that from Smyrna is more compact and ponderous, less friable, and 
fuller of impurities. It has a peculiar heavy odour, not unlike that of old cheese ; and 
a bitterish, slightly acrid taste. The colour is blackish or bluish grey, changing to dirty 
white, or lathering when the surface is rubbed with a wet finger. Its specific gravity is 
1 *235. It is very liable to be adulterated ; and when of a dark colour, heavy, and 
splintery, it ought to be rejected. It is used only in medicine.— (7'homson's Dispen¬ 
satory.') The duty on seammony, after being reduced in 1832 and 1842, was abolished 
in 1845. Imports, in 1852, 11,638 lbs. 

SCULPTURES, figures cut in stone, metal, or other solid substance, representing 
or describing some real or imaginary object. The art of the sculptor, or statuary, was 
carried to the highest pitch of excellence in ancient Greece, Fortunately, several of 
the works of the Grecian sculptors have been preserved ; and serve at once to stimulate 
and direct the genius of modern artists. 

Models, are casts or representations of sculptures. 

The act 54 Geo. 3. c. 50. vests the property of sculptures, models, coplos, and casts In tho proprietor 
for 14 years ; provided he cause his name, with the date, to be put on them before they are published ; 
with the Same term in addition, if he should he living at tho end of the first peiiod. In actions for piracy, 
double co-»ts to he given. The act fi Geo. 4. e. 107. prohibits the importation, on pain of forfeiture, of any 
sculptures, models, casts, Sic. first made in the U. Kingdom. 

SEAL (Lat. Siyilium ), a stone, piece of metal, or other solid substance, generally 
round or elliptical, on which is engraved the arms, crest, name, device, &c. of some 
state, prince, public body, or private individual. It is employed as a stamp to make 
an impression on scaling wax, thereby authenticating public acts, deeds, &c\, or to close 
letters or packets. Seals were very early invented, and much learning has been em¬ 
ployed in tracing their history, and explaining the figures upon them. — See parti¬ 
cularly the work of Jlophinck, De Sigillvrum Prisco et Novo Jure, 4to, 1642.) They 
arc now very generally used. 

The best nre usually formed of precious stones, on which the crest or the initials of the person’s name 
are engraved, set in gold. Hut immense numbers arc formed of stained glass, and set in gilt copper. 
They are manufactured at London, Birmingham, &c., and are extensively exported. 

SEAL FISHERY. The seal, an amphibious animal, of which there are many 
varieties, is found in vast numbers in the seas round Spitzbergcn, and on the coasts of 
Labrador and Newfoundland. As it frequents the British shores, it is well known, and 
has been repeatedly described. Seals are principally hunted for their oil and skins. 
When taken in the spring of the year, when they are fattest, a full grown seal 
will yield from 8 to 12 gallons of oil, and a small one from 4 to 5 gallons. The oil, 
when extracted before putrefaction has commenced, is beautifully transparent, free from 
smell, and not unpleasant in its taste. The skin, when tanned, is extensively employed 
in the making of shoes ; and when dressed with the hair on, serves for the covering of 
trunks, &c. For an account of the imports of seal-skins, see art. Skins. 

“ To the Esquimaux the seal Is of as much importance as bread to a European. Its flesh forms their 
most usual food ; the fat Is partly dressed for eating, and partly consumed in their lamps ; the liver, when 
fried, is esteemed, even among sailors, as an agreeable dish. The skin, which the Esquimaux dress by 
processes peculiar to themselves, is made waterproof. With the hair off, it is used as coverings, instead 
of planks, for their boats, and as outer garments for themselves ; shielded with which, they can invert 
themselves and canoes in the water, without getting their bodies wet. It serves also for coverings for 
their tents, and for various other purposes. The jackets and trowsers made of seal-skin by the Esquimaux 
are in great request among the whale fishers for preserving them from oil and wet.”— (Scoresbi/'s Arctic 
Regions, vol. i. p. 510.) '•* 

Seals in fine weather prefor the ice to the water, and vast herds of them are frequently found lying on 
the field ice ; the places where they nre met with being thence called “ seal meadows. ” The seal hunters 
endeavour to surprise them while sleeping, and to intercept their retreat to tho water. They attack 
them with muskets and bludgeons, but principally the latter, they being easily despatched by a blow on 
the nose. 

The seal fishery has long been prosecuted to a considerable extent In the northern seas by ships from 
the Elbe and the Weser ; but very few ships have been sent out for sealing only from England, though 
occasionally some of the whale ships have taken large quantities of seals. Latterly, however, the seal 
fishery has been prosecuted on a large scale, and with extraordinary success, by vessels of from 60 to 120 
tons each, haying crews of from 1G to 30 men, fitted out from the ports of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
&c. The business is attended with a good deal of risk, and instances frequently occur of the vessels being 
crushed to pieces by the collision of the fields of ice. We borrow the following details from Mr. Bliss’s 
tract on the Trade, Statistics, %c. of Canada and our North American Possessions. 

“ There is another department of the colonial fishery which has originated within no distant period, 
and is now of great extent and Importance. The largo fields of ice which, in the months of March and 
April, drift southward from the Polar seas, are accompanied by many herds of seals ; these are found 
Bleeping in what are called the seal meadows of the ice, and are there attacked and slaughtered in Vast 
numbers. For this purpose the fishers of Newfouxulland, from which island these voyages are principally 
made, without waiting till the return of spring shall have opened their harbours, saw channels through 
the ice for their vessels, and set sail in quest of those drifting fields, through the openings of which they 
work a psissage, attended with great diificulties and dangeis, till they encounter their prey on the seal 
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meadows. This hold and hazardous enterprise seems well compensated by Its success. The number of 
seals thus taken is almost incredible, and is greatly on the Increase.”—(p. 70.) There were captured by 
the Newfoundland fisheimcn, hi 1838, 375,301 seals; in 1839, 437,501. Large quantities are also taken 
by the Nova Scotia and Labrador fishermen. 

See also M'Gregor’s British America , 2d. edit. vol. i. p. 197. &c. There is a good account of the seal 
in Luing’s Voyage to Spitzbcrgen. For the price of seal oil, see Oil. 

SEALING WAX (Ger. Sicgcllack; Fr. Cire d'Espagne, Cire ci cacheter; It. Cera 
Lacca , Cera di Spagna ; Sp. Lucre ; Rus. Surgutsch ), the wax used for sealing letters, 
legal instruments, &c. It is a composition of gum lac, melted and incorporated 
with resin, and afterwards coloured with some pigment, as vermilion, verditer, ivory 
black, &c. 

SEAMEN, the individuals engaged in navigating ships, barges, &c, upon the high 
seas. Those employed for this purpose upon rivers, lakes, or canals, are denominated 
watermen. 

A British Seaman must be a natural bom subject of her Majesty; or be naturalised 
by act of parliament; or made a denizen by letters of denization; or have become a 
British subject by the conquest or cession of some newly acquired territory; or (being 
a foreigner) have served on hoard her Majesty’s ships of war, in time of war, for the 
space of 3 years.-r-( 3 & 4 Will. 4. c 54. s. 16.) But her Majesty may, by proclamation 
during war, declare that foreigners who have served two years in the royal navy, during 
such war, shall be deemed British seamen-(s. 17.) 

Various regulations have been enacted with respect to the hiring of seamen, their 
conduct while on board, and the payment of their wages. These regulations differ in 
different countries; but, in all, they have been intended to obviate the disputes that might 
otherwise arise between the master and seamen in regard to the terms of the contract 
between them, to secure due obedience to the master’s orders, and to interest the sea¬ 
men in the completion of the voyage, by making their earnings depend on its successful 
termination. 

The more important particulars in the law of England in regard to seamen will, we 
believe, be found in the following article. In the first place it is necessary to inquire by 
whom they may be hired. 

1. Who may hire Seamen. — Seamen have long been subjected to imposition from the 
fraudulent practices of persons offering to find them employment, by falsely represent¬ 
ing themselves as agents for, or as having an interest in certain ships, and engaging or 
pretending to engage seamen to serve therein. In the view of obviating such practices 
in future, a statute was passed in 1845, the 8 & 9 Victoria, c. 116., which enacts, in sub¬ 
stance, that from and after the 1st day of November that year no person except the 
owner, part owner, master or person in charge of a merchant ship, or the ship’s 
husband, will be at liberty to hire, engage, supply, or provide seamen to be entered 
on board merchant ships, without a licence first obtained from the Lords of the Com¬ 
mittee of Iler Majesty’s Privy Council appointed for the management of trade and 
plantations. Application for such licences must be made by letter addressed to “ The 
Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, Whitehall, London.” The 
clauses in the statute are as follows : — 

Board of Trade may license Persons. — The Board of Trado are empowered to license such persons as 
they may deem to he requisite and lit, and who may be desirous to take out such licences, to hire, engage, 
supply, or provide seamen to be entered on board merchant ships ; and every such licence shall be granted 
for such period, upon such terms, and upon such security being given, and shall be revocable upon such 
conditions, as the Board may at any time or times appoint_§ 1, 

Manner of granting and revoking Licence. —Every such licence shall be granted, and every revocation 
thereof shall oe made, by minute or resolution of the Board, and a copy of any such minute or resolution, 
certilied and signed by one of the secretaries or assistant secretaties ot said Board, shall be received as 
evidence of such licence or revocation, without further proof thereof. — § 2. 

No Person not duly licensed or interested in the Ship to be concerned in procuring Seamen to be en¬ 
tered -No person hot licensed as aforesaid, or not being the owner, part owner, master, or person in 

charge of a merchant ship, or the ship’s husband, shall hire, engage, supply, or provide a seaman to be 
entered on board any merchant ship ; and no portion, whether licensed or not, other than the owner, 
part owner, master, or person in charge of a mi l chant ship, ortho ship’s husband, 6hall demand or 
obtain the register ticket of any seaman for the purpose or under the pretence of engaging him on board 
of any merchant ship—§3. 

No Person interested in the Ship shall knowingly receive Seamen hard contrary hereto. — No owner, 
part owner, master, or person in charge of any merchant ship, or ship’s husband, shall knowingly receive 
or accept to be entered on board the said ship any seaman who has been hired, engaged, supplied, or 
provided to he entered on board thereof contrary to the provisions of this act_§4. 

Penalty on every Person guilty of any qf the Offences above described _Every person guilty, of any of 

the offences above described shall forfeit and pay for each and every seaman hi ret I, engaged,-supplied, or 
provided to be entered on board, and for every register ticket demanded or obtained contrary to the 
provisions of this act, or for every seaman knowingly received or accepted to be entered on board con¬ 
trary to the provisions of this act, any sum of money not exceeding 20/. upon conviction thereof for 
each offence, although several seamen may be included in the same contract, or several tickets may be 
obtained, or scverul seamen may be received or permitted to remain at the same time—§ 5. 

Unlicensed Persons not to be employed for the Purpose of engaging Seamen — It shall be unlawful for 
any person to employ any unlicensed person or persons for the jmrpose of engaging or providing seamen 
to be entered on board merchant ships; ana any licensed person knowingly employing any unli¬ 
censed person for the purposes aforesaid shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 20/., and, in addition 
thereto, shall forfeit and lose his licence.— § G. 

No Advance Note or IVagrs to be given or paid to any Seaman until after the Ship's Articles have been 
duly signed-The owner, part owner, master, or person in charge of any merchant ship, or chip’s bus- 
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hand, shall not pay or advance, nor give any note in writing or otherwise In the nature of and purporting 
to be an advance note for any part of the wages of any seaman hired, engaged, supplied, or provided to lie 
entered on board the said ship, until six hours after the ship’s articles have been July signed by the said 
seaman on board the said ship, and by the master or owner of the said ship, and then only to the said 
seaman himself, unless such wages or advance of wages be paid in money, in which case the payment 
thereof may be made to tlio said seaman himself at any period most convenient after the signing of the 
said ship’s articles as aforesaid ; and all payments of wages contrary to the provisions o( this act shall be 
and are hereby declared to be null and void, and the amount thereof shall be recoverable by the said sea¬ 
man as if they had not been paid or advanced — § 7. 

Hut this clause has been repealed by the Mercantile Marine Act, which provides as follows, viz.: — 

Repeal ofH & 9 Viet. c. 11H. s. 7— So much of the Seaman’s Protection Act as relates to advance of 
wages and adv&tfce notes shall be repealed from the time when those parts of this art which relate to 
the same particulars come into operation, except as to advances made and advance notes given before 
that time. —§ 58. 

Regulation qf Advancei and Advance Notes. — No advance note shall be made except in forms sanc¬ 
tioned by the Board of Trade, which are to contain blanks for the number of days within which tho 
notes are to be payable, and such other blanks as may be necessary ; and no such form shall be altered 
except by duly tilling up the blanks therein ; and no advance ot wages shall be made or advance note 
given to any person but the seaman himself; and n» advance of wages shall bo made or advance note 
'given unless the agreement contains a stipulation for the same and an accurate statement of the amount 
thereof ; and no advance note shall be given to any seaman who signs the agreement before a shipping 
master, except in the presence of such shipping master,* or, except in the case of a substitute, until 4 
hours after the agreement has been so signed — § r>9. 

Advances made contrary to the above Regulations to be no Discharge of Wages _If any advance of wages 

is made or any advance note given to any seaman in such manner as to constitute a breach of any 
of the above provisions, the wages of such seaman shall be recoverable by him as if no such advance 
had been made or promised ; and in the case of any advance note so given no person shall bo sued 
thereon unless he was a party to such breach. — § 60. 

Advance Notes to be receipted when Discounted. — Whenever any advance note is discounted for any 
seaman such seaman shall sigh or set his mark to a receipt endorsed on tho note, stating the sum 
actually paid or accounted for to him by the person discounting the same; and such person may.t after 
the expiration of 10 days Irom the final departure of ihe ship from her % last port of departure in the If. 
A'., sue for and recover the amount promised by the note, with costs, either from the owner or from any 
agent who 1ms drawn or authorised the drawing of such note, either in the county court or in the sum- 
maiy manner in which seamen are by theCicneral Merchant Seamen’s Act enabled to sue for and recover 
wages not exceeding 20/. ; and In any such proceeding it shall he suffich nt for such person to prove tnat 
the note was given by the owner or by the master or some other authorised agent, and that the same 
was discounted to and receipted by the seaman ; and the seaman shall he presumed to have § gone to sea 
with the ship, and to have duly earned or to be drily earning his wages, unless the contrary is proved, 
either by the production of his register ticket, or by the official statement of the change in the crew 
caused by his absence made and signed by the master as hereinafter required, or in some other manner. 
— § GI. 

Stipulations for Allotment to be inserted in Agreements — All stipulations for the allotment of any part 
of the wages of a seaman during his absence shall be inserted m the agreement, and shall state the 
amounts and times of the payments to be made ; and all allotment notes shall be in forms sanctioned by 
tho Board of Trade. — § 62. 

The Seamen’s Protection Act then proceeds as follows ; viz.: — 

Penniti/ for receiving Remuneration for hiring Seaman , $c. — If any person shall demnnd or receive 
from any seaman, or from any person other than the owner, part owner, master, or person in charge of 
a merchant ship, or the ship’s husband, requiring seamen, any remuneration whatever, either directlyor 
indirectly, for and on account of the luring, supplying, or providing any such seaman, he shall forfeit for 
every such offence a sum not exceeding U .— § 8. 

2*0-sons not to be admitted on board Merchant J’esst is before their Arrival in Duck, fyc. — It shall not 
be lawful for any person (other than any officer or person in H. M.’s service) to go and be on board any 
merchant vessel arriving or about to arrive at the placo of her destination before or previous to her 
•actual arrival in dock, or at the quay or place of her discharge, ^without the permission and consent of 
the master or person in charge of the saul vessel; and if any person (other than as aforesaid) shall go 
and be on board any such vessel before or previous to her actual arrival in dock, or at the quay or place 
of her discharge, without the permission or consent of the said master or person in charge oi the said 
vessel, he shall for every such offence forfeit and pay a sum of money not exceeding 20 1. ; and lor the 
belter securing the peison of such offender, the master or person in charge of the saul vessel is hereby 
authorised and empowered to take any person so offending as aforesaid into custody, and to deliver him 
up forthwith to any constable or peace officer, to be by him taken before a justice or justices, to be dealt 
with according to the provisions of this act—§ 9. 

Penalty for soliciting Sailors to become Lodgers , S,c —If any person shall, on board any merchant ship, 
within 24 hours of her arrival at any port as aforesaid, solicit any seaman to become a lodger at the 
house of any person not so licensed as aforesaid, and letting lodgings for hire, or shall take from and out 
of such ship, any chest, bedding, or other effects of any seaman, except under the personal direction 
of such seaman, and without having the permission of the master or person in charge of such siiip, ho 
shall be liable to forfeit and pay for every such offence the sum of 5/. — § 10. 

Penalty for receiving Remuneration for Board of Sailors for longer Period than is due, 8fc -If any 

person shall demand and receive of and from any seaman payment in respect of his board or lodging in 
tho house of such person for a lunger period than such seaman shall have actually resided and boarded 
therein, or shall receive or take into his possession or under liis control any moneys, documents, or 
effects of any seaman, and shall not return the same or pay the value thereof when required so to do by 
6uch seaman, after deducting therefrom what shall be justly due and owing in respect of the board ami 
lodging of such seaman, he shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 10/, over and above the amount or 
value of such moneys, documents, or effects, after such deductions as aforesaid, which shall be adjudged 
to be forthwith paid to such seaman under the conviction by the justices before whom such offence shall 
be heard and determined—§11. 

The following clauses relate to tho recovery and application of penalties. 

2. Conditions under which Seamen are to be engaged, — In 1835 an act was passed 
(5 & 6 W. 4. c. 19.) of much importance to seamen, and to persons connected with 
navigation. It laid down the various forms and regulations to be observed in hiring, 
paying, and discharging seamen ; established an office for their registry ; and prescribed 

* Advance notes may now be given when the agreement is signed.—(14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 16.) 

t On condition that the seaman sails in the ship from the port mentioned in the note, or has been pre¬ 
viously discharged.—(14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 17.) 

t port of departure mentioned in tho note.— Ibid. 

§ Sailed from the port aforesaid— Ibid. 
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the mode in which lists of crews were to be transmittecLto the registrar. It also re¬ 
gulated the number of apprentices to be taken on board ship ; the conditions under 
which seamen may, in certain cases, be left in foreign parts; with a variety of other 
interesting particulars ; at the same time that it repealed sundry statutes, the provisions 
in which had become obsolete. 

But this act was itself repealed in 1844, except in so far as relates to the esta¬ 
blishment, maintenance, and regulation of the office for the registry of merchant seamen, 
by the 7 & 8 Victoria, c. 112. ? which came into operation on the 1st of January, 1845. 

This last act has not, however, enjoyed a much greater degree of vitality than its 
predecessors, and some of its most important portions have either been repealed or 
modified. Thus the following clauses of the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850 have been 
substituted for the clauses in it relating to the agreements to be made with seamen : — 

Repeal of so much of 7 $ 8 Viet. c. 112. as relates to Agreements. — So much of the General Merchant 
Seamen's Act as relates to agreements with seamen shall he repealed from the time when so much of. 
thi8 act as relates to the same particulars comes into operation, except as to agreements entered into and 
liabilities and penalties incurred before that time; and such of the provisions of the same act as relate 
to the delivery and production of tho agreements thereby required to any consular or naval otlieer or 
officer of customs abroad, and to endorsements to be made thereon by any such officer, shall apply to the 
agreements hereby required_§ 45. 

Agreements to be made by Seamen containing certain Particulars. — Every mrffeter of a ship shall, on 
carrying any seaman to sea as one of his crew, enter into an agreement with him in the manner herein¬ 
after mentioned ; and every such agreement shall he in a form to be sanctioned and issued by the Board 
of Trade, and shall be dated at tho time of the first signature thereof, and shall be signed by the master 
before any seaman signs the same, and shall contain the following particulars as terms thereof; 

1. The nature, and, as far as practicable, the length of the voyage or engagement on which the ship is 

to be employed : 

2. The time at which each seaman is to be on board to begin work: 

3. The capacity in which each seaman is to serve: 

4. The amount of wages which each seaman is to receive : 

5. A scale of provisions which are to be furnished to each seaman : 

6. Any regulations as to conduct on board, and as to fines, short allowance of provisions, or other law¬ 

ful punishments for misconduct, which have been sanctioned by the Board of Trade as regulations 
proner to be adopted, and which the parties agree to adopt: 

And shall be so framed as to admit of stipulations, to be adr pted at the will of the master and seamen 
in each case, as to advance and allotment of wages ; and may contain any other stipulations which aie 
not contrary to law— § 4G. 

For Foreign-going Ships such Agreements, except in special Cases , to be made before and attested by a 
Shipping-Master. —* With respect to foreign-going ships, every agreement (except in the special casps of 
agreements made out of the V. K. mid of agreements with substitutes herein after mentioned) shall he 
signed by each seaman in the presence of a shipping master ; and such shipping master shall cause the 
agreement to be read over and explained to each seaman, or otherwise asceitani that each seaman under¬ 
stands the same, before he signs it, and shall attest each signature ; and when the crew is first engaged 
the agreement shall be signed in duplicate ; and one part shall be retained by the shipping master, and 
the other part shall contain a special place or form for the descriptions and signatures of substitutes or 
persons engaged subsequently to the first departure of the ship, and shall be delivered to the master ; 
and in the special cases of seamen engaged out of the U. K„ and of substitutes engaged in the place of 
seamen who have duly signed the agreement, and whose services are lost within 24 hours of the ship's 

C utting to sea, by death, desertion, or other unforeseen cause, the engagement may, when practicable, 
e made be r ore some official shipping master duly appointed cither in the U. K. or in H. M ’s dominions 
abroad for the purpose of shipping seamen, and In the manner herem-hefore specified for ordinary cases 
happening in the U. K.; and in such special cases whenever the engagement is not so made, the master 
shall, before the ship puts to sea, if practicable, and if not, ns soon’ afterwards as possible, cause the 
agreement to be read over and explained to the seamen, either before some consular officer, or before 
some officer of customs, or on board the ship ; and the seaman shall thereupon sign the same in the pre¬ 
sence of such officer, or of some other witness, who shall attest his signature; provided, that nothing 
herein contained shall dispense with the sanction for shipping seamen at foreign ports required by the 
General Merchant Seamen’s Act—§47. 

In Home Trade Ships the Agreements to be entered into before a Shipping Master or on board. — With 
respect to homo trade ships, ciews or single seamen may, if the master thinks fit, be engaged or dis¬ 
charged before a shipping master in the manner herein-before directed with respect to foreign going 
ships ; and in every case in which the engagement is not so made the master shall, before the ship puts 
to sea. If practicable, and if not, as soon afterwards as possible cause tho agreement to be re.id over and 
explained to each seaman, and the seaman shall thereupon sign the same in the presence of a witness, 
who shall attest his signature f — § 48. 

Clause 49. enacts that alterations shall be void unless attested to have been made with the consent of 
all parties. 

Agreements to be produced by Foreign.going Ships on Departure , and delivered on Arrival. — In the 
case of foreign-going ships the master shall, bel'oie quitting the first port of departure, produce and show 
to the collector or comptroller of customs the agreement so signetl and attested as aforesaidj and no 
officer of customs shall clear any such ship outwards or permit any such ship to proceed to sea without 
such production > and the master shall also within 48 hours after the ship’s arrival at her final port of 
destination in the U. K., or upon the discharge of the crew, whichever first happens, deliver such 
agreement to the shipping master, or, if there is no shipping master, to the collector or comptroller of 
customs; and the shipping master or officer of customs shall thereupon g-ve to the master a certificate 
of such delivery ; and no officer of customs shall clear inwards any foreign-going ship without the pro- 
ductionof such certificate; and in every case in which any such ship is delaved for want of the produc¬ 
tion of any agreement or certificate of tiie delivery thereof the tidewaiters left on board, shall be main- 

41 See, as to colonial ships, note on s. 4. Provision is now made for running agreements lasting for a 
period of 6 months in the case of foreign-going ships which make short and frequent voyages, so that 
the crews of such vessels need not be brought to the shipping office at the termination of each voyage. 
— (14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. 66.9, 10, 11, 12, 13.) 

t Home trade ships employed in coasting only, of loss than 80 tons burden, are relieved from having 
■written agreements.— (14 & 1ft Viet. c. 90. s. 1ft.) 

% The agreements are no longer to be produced to officers of customs, bul the shipping master, before 
whom they are Blgnod, will give a certificate which will enable the ship lo be cleared.— (14 Sl 15 Viet. 
C. 96. ».4.) 
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tain eel at the expense t>f the ipastcr or owner until the same is produced, and clearance may be delayed 
till such expense is satisfied _§ 50. 

Agreements to be produced bp Home Trade Ships half-yearly. — In the case of home trade ships no 
agreement shall extend beyond the next following 30th of June or 31st of December, or the first arrival 
of the ship at her final port of destination in the U. K. after such date ; and the owner or master of 
every such shin stall, within 21 days after the 30th of June and the 31st of December Jn every year, 
transmit or deliver to some shipping master or officer of customs in the U. K. every agreement made 
within the 6 calendar months next preceding such days respectively ; and the shipping master or Officer 
of customs shall thereupon give to the master or owner a certificate of such transmission or delivery; 
and no officer of customs shall give to the master or owner of any such ship as aforesaid a transire 
or any other ^customs document necessary for the conduct thereof without the production of sUch 
certificate. — § 51. 

Seamen not to be bound to produce any Agreement or Copy. — Any seaman may bring forward evidence 
to prove the contents of any agreement or otherwise to support his case without producing or giving 
notice to produce the agreement or any copy thereof. — ^ 52. 

Seamen not to lose Lien for Wages No seaman shall bv reason of any agreement forfeit his lien upon 

the ship, or be deprived of any remedy for the recovery of his wages to which he would otherwise have 
been entitled ; and every stipulation which is inconsistent with any provision of this act or of any other 
act relating to merchant seamen, and every stipulation by which any seaman consents to abandon his 
right to wages in the case of the loss of the ship, or to abandon any right which he may have or obtain 
in the nature of salvage, shall he wholly inoperative. — § 53. 

Copy of Agreement to be made accessible to Crew. — The master sh:ill at the commencement of every 
voyage or engagement cause a legible copy of the agreement (omitting the signatures) to be placed on 
board in such a manner as to be accessible to the crew. — § 54. 

Penalties on Masters ; for talcing Seamen to Sea without Agreement , $c — If in any case any seaman 
Is carried to sea without entering Into an agreement in the form and manner and at the place and time 
hereby in such case required, or if any agreement or such copy thereof as aforesaid is not delivered or 
transmitted to a shipping master or officer of customs at the time and in the manner hereby directed, the 
master in the case of a foreign going ship, and the master or owner in tho case of a home-trade ship, 
shall for each of such offences be liable to a penalty not exceeding 5/.; and if a copy of the agreement is 
not placed on board in the manner herein-b<-tore directed, the master shall for such offence be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding SI.; and every person who fraudulently alters or procures to be altered, or 
assists in altering, or makes or procures to be made, or assists in making any false entry in, or delivers 
or procures to he delivered or assists in delivering a false copy of any agieement, lor each such offence 
shall either be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, or shall be liable summa»ily to a penalty not exceed¬ 
ing 50/., or to imprisonment not exceeding 3 months .with or without hard labour, as the justice or court 
bearing the case may think fit_^ 55. 

Right to Wages and Provisions when to begin. — Seaman's right to wages andprovislons shall be taken 
to commence either at the time at which he commences work or at the t’me specified in the agreement 
for his commencement of woik or presence on board, whichever first happens : provided that the enact¬ 
ment shall not picjudice the infliction of any lawful punishment, forfeiture, or fine; nor shall any 
seaman be entitled to wages for any period during which he refuses or neglects to work when required, 
whether before or after the time fixed by the agreement for his beginning work. — § 6C. 

Seamen discharged before Voyage to have Compensation. — Any seaman who lias signed an agreement, 
and who is discharged before the commencement of the voyage, or before 1 month’s wages are earned, 
without fault on his part justifying such discharge, and without his consent, shall be entitled to receive 
from tho magter or owner, in addition to any wages lie may have earned, due compensation for tho 
damage therehy caused to him not exceeding I month’s wages, and may, on adducing such evidence as 
the justice hearing the case may deem satisfactory of his having been so* improperly discharged as afore¬ 
said, recover such compensation as if it were wages duly earned. — § 57. 

The statute does not render a verbal agreement for wages absolutely void; but it 
imposes a penalty on the master if a written agreement be not made. And no written 
agreement contrary to the act, by which a seaman should renounce any claim to wages 
in the case of freight earned by a ship subsequently lost, or any claim to salvage, would 
be valid. When a written agreement is made conformably to the act, it becomes the 
only evidence of the contract between the parties; and a seaman cannot recover 
any thing agreed to be given in reward for his services, which is not specified in the 
articles. 

A seaman who has engaged to serve on board a ship, js bound to exert himself to 
the utmost in the service of such ship; and, therefore, a promise made by the master of 
a ship in distress, to pay an extra sum to a seaman, as an inducement to extraordinary 
exertion on his part, is essentially void. 

3. Conduct of Seamen. — It is essential to the business of navigation that the most 
prompt and ready obedience should be paid to the lawful commands of the master. To 
this effect it is covenanted in the articles of agreement previously referred to, that “the 
crew engage to conduct themselves in an orderly, faithful,* honest, careful, and sober 
manner ; and to be at all times diligent in their respective duties and stations, and 
to be obedient to the lawful commands of the master in every thing relating to tlifc said 
ship, and the materials, stores, and cargo thereof, whether on board such ship, in boats, 
or on shore.” 

In case of disobedience or disorderly conduct, on the part of the seamen, the master 
may correct them in a reasonable manner. Such authority is absolutely necessary for 
the safety of the ship and of those on board. It, however, behoves the master to employ 
it with great deliberation, and not to pervert the powers with which he is intrusted 
for the good of the whole, to cruel or vindictive purposes. Masters abusing their 
authority must answer at law for the consequences; and, except under very grave and 
urgent circumstances, the infliction of chastisement without previous inquiry should be 
carefully avoided. But in cases of actual or open mutiny, or of gross misconduct by 
the crew or any part of them, it may be incumbent on the master to act at once with all 
the energy and decision of which he is capable. In such unfortunate cases his resistance 
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becomes an act of self defence, and is to be considered in all its consequences in that 
point of view. The Ordinances of Oleron and Wisby declare that a mariner who strikes 
the master shall either pay a fine or lose his right hand ; a singular as well as barbarous 
alternative, unknown in modern jurisprudence. 

But although the master may by force restrain the commission of # crimes, he has 
no judicial authority over or right to punish the criminal, but is bound to secure 
his person and bring him before a proper tribunal. And all justices of the peace are 
empowered to receive informations touching any murder, piracy, felony, or robbery 
upon the sea, and to commit the offenders for trial. — (43 Geo. 3. c. 160.) 

The desertion or absence without leave of seamen from a ship, while on a voyage to 
foreign parts, being attended with many bad consequences, has been provided against in 
all maritime laws. It is enacted l>y the 13 & 14 Victoria, c. 93., that a 

Refusal to join and Desertion shall he punishable with 3 Months' Imprisonment. — If 
any seaman, after signing the agreement as berein-beforc required, or any apprentice, 
wilfully neglects or refuses to join his ship, or deserts, and then or afterwards is found 
or arrives at any place in which there is a churtor justice capable of exercising jurisdic¬ 
tion under this act, he shall, on due proof of the offence, and, when practicable, of a 
proper entry thereof in the official log book, bo summarily punished by imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding 12 weeks, with or without hard labour, at the discretion of 
the court or justice inflicting the same ; provided that, in case the master or the owner 
or his agent so requires, such court or justice may, instead of committing the offender 
to prison, cause him to be conveyed on board for the purpose of proceeding on the 
voyage, or may deliver him to the master or any mate of the ship, or the owner or his 
agent, to be by them so conveyed, and may in 6uch case order any costs and expenses 
properly incurred by on on behalf of the master or owner by reason of the offence to he 
paid by the offender, and, if necessaiy, to be deducted from any wages which he may have 
then earned, or which by virtue of his then existing engagement he may afterwards 
earn. — § 70. 

Master or Oicncr may give Deserters , 8fc. in charge without Warrant. — Whenever a 
seaman or apprentice neglects or refuses to join, or absents himself without leave or 
deserts from any ship in which he is engaged to serve, the master or any mate, or the 
owner, ship’s husband, or consignee, may, for the purpose of carrying him before a 
justice, apprehend or require any police officer or constable to apprehend him, without 
first procuring a warrant, but so nevertheless as not to detain him in custody more than 
24 hours, or such shorter time as may in the particular case be reasonable, before the 
case is heard or a proper warrant is procured ; but if any such apprehension appears to 
the court or justice before whom the case is brought to have been made on improper or 
on insufficient grounds, the master, mate, owner, ship’s husband, or consignee who 
made the same, or caused the same to be made, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
204 — § 71. 

On Voyage Seamen found absent without Leave may be carried on board. — If in the 
course of a voyage any seaman or apprentice is found absenting himself from his ship 
without leave, the master or any mate, or the owner, ship’s husband, or consignee, may, 
in any place in H. M.’s dominions, with or without the assistance of the local autho¬ 
rities, who are hereby directed to give the same, if required, and also at any place out 
of H. M.’s dominions, if and»so far as the laws in force at such place will permit, ap¬ 
prehend him, and shall thereupon, if he so requires, and if practicable, convey him 
before some court or justice capable of hearing his complaint, to be dealt with according 
to law, or may, if he does not so require, or if there is no such court or justice at or 
near the place, at once convey him on board. — § 72. 

It is enacted by the 7 & 8 Viet. c. 112. § 9. that any seaman or other person who 
shall desert the ship to which he shall belong, shall forfeit to the owner thereof all his 
clothes and effects which he may leave on board, and he shall also forfeit all wages and 
emoluments to which lie might otherwise be entitled ; and in case of any seaman de¬ 
serting abroad he shall likewise forfeit all wages and emoluments whatever which shall 
be or become due or be agreed to be paid to him from or by the owner or master of 
any other ship in the service whereof such seaman may have engaged for the voyage 
back to the U. K.; and all wages and portions of wages and emoluments which shall 
in any case whatever become forfeited for desertion shall be applied, in the first instance, - 
in or towards the reimbursement of the expenses occasioned by such desertion to the 
owner or master of the ship from which the seaman shall have deserted, and the re¬ 
mainder shall he paid to the Seamen’s Hospital Society; and the master shall, in ease 
of desertion in the U. K„ deliver up the register ticket of such seaman or other person 
to the collector or comptroller of the customs at the port: provided always, that every 
desertion be entered in the log book at the time, and certified by the signatures 
of the master and the mate, or the master and one other credible witness; and that the 
absence of a seaman from his ship for any time within 24 hours immediately preceding. 
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the sailing of the ship for any port, whether before the commencement or during the 
progress of any voyage, wilfully and knowingly, without permission, or the wilful ab¬ 
sence of a seaman from his ship at or for any time without permission, and under cir¬ 
cumstances, showing on intention to abandon the same, and not return thereto, shall be 
deemed a desertion of and from the same ship ; and in case any seaman shall desert in 
parts beyond the seas, and the master of the ship shall engage a substitute at a higher 
rate of wages than that stipulated in the agreement to be paid to the seaman so desert¬ 
ing, the owner or master of the ship shall be entitled to recover from the desorter, by 
summary proceeding, in the same manner as penalties are by this act made recoverable 
(so fur as the same can be applied), any excess of wages or portion thereof which such 
owner or master shall pay to such substitute beyond the amount which would have 
been payable to the deserter in case he had duly performed his service pursuant to his 
agreement: provided always, that no seaman shall be imprisoned longer than 3 
calendar months for non-payment of any such excess of wages.— § 9. 

Penalty for harbouring Deserters _If any person shall wilfully harbour or secrete any 

seaman or apprentice who shall have deserted from his ship, knowing or having reason 
to believe such seaman or apprentice to be & deserter, every person so offending shall 
for every such seaman or apprentice so harboured or secreted forfeit and pay the sum of 
10/. : -and no debt exceeding in amount 5s , incurred by any seaman after he shall have 
engaged to serve, shall be recoverable until the service agreed for shall have been con¬ 
cluded ; nor shall it be lawful for any keeper of a public house, or of a lodging house 
for seamen, to defciin any chest, tools, or other property, of any seaman for any debt 
alleged to have been contracted bv him ; and in case of such detention of the chest, 
tools, or other property of a seaman, it shall be lawful for any justice of the peace at or 
near the place, upon complaint upon oath to be made by such seaman or on his behalf, 
to inquire into the matter upon oath in a summary way ; and if it shall appear to such 
justice that the alleged claim is fraudulent, or that the debt was not fairly incurred to 
the full amount of the claim, by warrant under his hand and seal, to cause such effects 
to be seized and delivered over to such seaman; and the person so detaining the same 
shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 10/., at the discretion of such justice.— § 10. 

And it is enacted with reference to this clause in the IS & 14 Viet. c. 93., that such 
wages or parts of wages forfeited for desertion, in § 9. of the General Merchant Seamen’s 
Act, as are applicable to the reimbursement of the expenses occasioned by such 
desertion to the master or owner of the ship from which the seaman has deserted, may 
he recovered by such master or by the owner or his agent in the same manner as the 
seaman might have recovered the seme if they had not been forfeited; and any court 
of justice may in any proceeding relating to such wages order the same to be paid 
accordingly. —§ 73. 

The same act also lays it down that entries and certificates of desertion abroad are to 
be copied, sent home, and admitted in evidence. In all cases of desertion from any ship 
in any place abroad the master shall produce the entry of such desertion in the official 
log book to the person or persons required by the General Merchant Seamen's Act to 
indorse on the agreement,a certificate of such .desertion ; and such person or persons 
shall thereupon make and certify a copy of such entry and also a copy of said certificate 
of desertion ; and if such person is a public functionary he shall, and in other cases the 
said master shall, forthwith transmit such copies to the registrar of seamen in England ; 
and the said registrar shall, if required, cause the same to be produced in any legal 
proceeding ; and such copies, if purporting to be so made and certified as aforesaid, 
and if shown to have come from the custody of the said registrar, shall in any legal 
proceeding relating to such desertion be received as evidence of the entries therein 
appearing. — § 74. 

False Statements as to last Ship or Name to be Forfeiture. — If any seaman on or before 
being engaged wilfully and fraudulently make a false statement of the name of his 
last ship or last alleged ship, or wilfully and fraudulently makes a false statement of his 
own name, he shall forfeit out of the wages he may earn by virtue of such engagement 
a sum not exceeding 5/. ; and such sum shall, subject to reimbursement of the loss and 
expenses (if any) occasioned.by any previous desertion, be paid to the Board of Trade, 
— §75. 

But despite these clauses, and the penalties which they involve, desertion has become 
more prevalent than ever, and is, indeed, by far the greatest drawback on the shipping 
interests Mr. Lindsay, whose knowledge of the subject.is alike, extensive and minute*; 
remarks' upon it as follows: — “Desertion is now, in truth, so great an evil, and so 
detrimental t0 the best interests of our maritime commerce, that vigorous measures 
should be adopted to suppress it. The legislature may do this; and while it is deftly 
undone, all ^other laws for the maintenance of discipline on board ship are next to 
worthless. Desertion is a crime which is rarely committed alone, but is only the first 
step .towards others of a much worse nature. Even the seamen almost invariably 
' i- •; » 4 E * ‘ * . 
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repent of it when too late. They feel that they have broken faith, lost that self-respect 
which is essential to the maintenance of order, drown their feelings in intoxication, and 
thus become demoralised and worthless. The country loses in various ways. In our 
trade with Australia particularly, by paying materially enhanced rates of freight and 
passage, for the desertion of the crew is the only fear which the shipowners have of 
sending their vessels to that colony. The moral standard of a class of men, alike 
valuable during periods of. peace and war, is materially lowered, and we have to main¬ 
tain, from our parish resources, the pauperised wiyes and children of deserters. 

** This subject was much considered by government when framing the Mercantile 
Marine Act, and various clauses were introduced into that statute having reference to 
it. The one which comes most to the point is the 71st clause, which enacts, ‘that 
whenever a seaman or apprentice neglects or refuses to join, or absents himself without 
I6ave, ofr deserts from any ship in which he is engaged to serve, the master or rrate, or 
the owner, ship’s husband, or consignee, may, for the purpose of carrying him before a 
justice, apprehend or require any police officer or constable to apprehend him without 
first procuring a warrant.’ Masters may, also, without warrant, seize deserters and carry 
them either before a magistrate or on board their ships. But when seamen desert, they 
generally get out of the way of seizure till the vessels which they have deserted have 
Fefc the port. They know full well that the extent of their punishment, even if they be 
taken, cannot exceed 3 months in what to them are comfortable quarters, and that very 
likely, judging by precedent, it may not exceed 1 month — a trifling penalty for so 
serious an offence. Besides imprisonment, the deserter is also liable to forfeit such 
clothesor effects as he may leave on board, and such wages or emoluments as he may have 
earned. If the desertion take place abroad, he foifeits whatever wages and emoluments 
he may earn in any other ship in which he may return to the U. Kingdom, and lie 
farther becomes liable to satisfy any excess of wages paid by the master or owners of 
the ship from which he deserts to any substitute engaged in his place. Such is the 
full extent of the punishment. We should, however, have less to say against its insuf- 
‘ ficiency, were the- means of convicting offenders less complex. While they remain 
in their present state, seamen will continue, as hitherto, to desert when it suits their 
purposes. No more convincing proof could be given of the inefficacy of our laws 
bearing upon desertion, than the fact that one firm only, Messrs. Pollock, Gilmour, 
and Co., of Glasgow, engaged in the North American timber trade, have had, during 
1 year, upwards of 400 seamen deserters abroad from their ships, and that the consequent 
loss entailed on the firm exceeded 30004, merely in the higher wages they were com¬ 
pelled to pay to seamen to supply the place of the deserters. A member of the firm 
now referred to, who has taken a great interest in the working of the Mercantile Marine 
Act, and has neither spared time nor money to bring the machinery of the law, as it 
stands, to bear upon those who thus openly violate the terms of tlieir agreement, 
states the result of his experience as follows: —“ After all my labour we have only 
succeeded in arresting eleven seamen out of 400 who deserted, and that, after much 
expense and trouble. A very large portion,” he further adds, “ of our seamen are 
now sailing under fictitious names; and as they take very good care not to return to the 
nort at which they were engaged, and as they can get register tickets so easily again 
When they want to go to sea, it is next to impossible to find them.”—-(On Our Navi¬ 
gation Laws and Mercantile Marine , 2d ed. p. 85, &c.). 

But in truth and reality, desertion is an evil with which it is very difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to deal. It may be palliated; but at present more need hardly be expected. 
When seamen arrive in a port where their services are in great request, and wages 
double, perhaps, what they are serving for, how can it be supposed that they should 
be generally proof against such overpowering temptations? But as commerce becomes 
more extended, the difference of wages in different sea-ports will decline; and the 
more they approach to equality, the less temptation will there be to desert. Mr. 
Lindsay suggests as one mode of dealing with this difficult subject, that all seamen 
returning to this country previously to the arrival of the ships in which they had sailed, 
who cannot produce certificates of their discharge, or otherwise account satisfactorily 
for their return, should be held to be guilty of desertion, and punished accordingly, 

A regulation of this sort would, probably, be some check on desertion, though we 
doubt whether it would amount to much. But wc incline to think that nothing short 
of that equalisation of wages to which we have referred would do so much to lessen its 
frequency and to make It more an object of public reprobation, as an improvement in 
the character of the masters. The drunkenness and brutality that have, been so often 
manifested by the latter create a presumption that seamen guilty of desertion have 
been driven to it by ill-usage, and indisposes the public to increase the pepaltiesf on 
the offence. And hence it may, perhaps, be questioned whether anything will be. more 
likely to render it, as it ought to be, a serious matter in the public estimation,^han the 
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measures that have been lately taken to raise the qualifications of the masters, and to 
make their conduct more in accordance with their position. 

It is admitted, indeed, by all legislators and jurists, that gross misconduct) or sys¬ 
tematic and erttfleme ill-treatment on the part of the master, will justify the seamen in 
resisting his authority or deserting the ship. The duties and obligations of master and 
men are reciprocal; the latter are hound to give due obedience and respect to afl v tJi,e 
reasonable commands of the master, and even to those that may appear to bejunrea- 
sonable*; but they are not bound to obey orders that would obviously compromise thei* 
own security or that of the ship. “ Desertion, H said Lord Kenyon, “ is a forfeiture of 
wagefe; but if the captain conduct himself in such a way as puts the sailor into that 
situation that he cannot without damage to his personal safety continue in his service,, 
(human nature speaks the language,) a Servant is justified in providing for that safety.!' 
The necessity of securing in all ordinary occasions the most prompt compliance with 
the orders of the master is, however, so very urgent, that no proceeding on the part of 
the latter, unless it be of the most unwarrantable description, will justify the seamen in 
deserting or resisting his commands. Disobedience to the latter is uniformly presumed 
to be an offence of the gravest kind : and nothing but the most overwhelming necessity 
will vindicate the seamen by whom it may be committed. The court,” to use the words 
of Lord.Stowell, “ wilt be particularly attentive td preserve that subordination and disci¬ 
pline on board ship which is so indispensably necessary for the preservation of the whole 
service, and of every person concerned in it. A peremptory or harsh tone, or an over¬ 
charged manner, in the exercise of authority, will never be held by this court to 
justify resistance. It will not be sufficient that there has been a want of that personal 
attention and civility which usually takes place on other occasions, and might be wished 
generally to attend the exercise of authority. The nature of the service requires that 
thoge persons that engage in it should accommodate themselves to the circumstances 
attending it, and those circumstances are not unfrequently urgent, and create strong 
sensations which naturally find their way in strong expressions and violent demeanour. 
The persons subject to this species of authority are not to be captious, or to take ex¬ 
ception to a neglect of formal or ceremonious observances.” — ( Dodson » Admiralty 
Jleports , ii. 261.) 

For an account of the penalties imposed on the master For leaving seamen in foreign 
countries, or refusing to bring them back, see post, and art. Master. 

Neglect of duty, disobedience of orders, habitual drunkenness, or any cause which 
will justify the master in discharging a seaman during the voyage, will also deprive such 
seairrfn of his wages. 

If the cargo be embezzled or injured by the fraud or negligence of the seamen, so 
that the merchant has a right to claim satisfaction from the master and owners, they 
may, by the custom of merchants, deduct the value thereof from the wages of the sea¬ 
men by whose misconduct the injury has taken place. And a clause to this effect Is 
inserted in the form of agreement issued by the Board of Trade under authority of the 
Mercantile Marine Act, 13 & 14 Viet. cap. 93., as follows: “ It is hereby agreed that 
any embezzlement, or wilful or negligent destruction of any part of the ship’s cargo or 
stores, shall be made good to the owner out of the wages of the person guilty of the 
same.” Seamen are, therefore, responsible for themselves only. Nor can any innocent 
party be called upon to contribute a portion of his wages to make good the loss occa¬ 
sioned by the misconduct of others. 

The Mercantile Marine Act has the following clauses in regard to the penalties to 
be imposed on seamen for certain offences : — 

'Misconduct endangering the Ship or Life or Limb a Misdemeanor,— Any master or mate of, or any 
seaman or apprentice belonging to, any British ship, who by wilful breach of duty, or by neglect.of duty, 
or by reason of drunkenness, does any act tending to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage 
of such ship, or tending immediately to endanger the life or limb of any person belonging to or on board 
of such ship, or who by wilful breach of duty, or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, refuses 
or otoits to do any lawful act proper and requisite to be done by him for preserving such ship irom 
immediate loss, destruction* or serious damage, or for preserving any person belonging to or on board 
of #Uch ship irom immediate danger to life or limb, snail for each auch offence be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor.*—$ 77. 

Certain Cffinces to be punishable on Arrival in Port —Any seaman or apprentice who whilst on" 
service commits any of the following offences, and who then Is or afterwards arrives or is found at any 
place in which there Is a court or justice capableof exercising summary jurisdiction under tip* act, may,. 
oh due proof jof the offence, and of such entry thereof in the log-book as herein-after directed, be sum. 
manly punished by imprisonment, with or without hard labour, not exceeding in duration the several 
periods folloyvlrig; viz.— „ ” 

1. Twelve wcekefor wilfully damaging the ship, or embezzling or wilfully damagtng any of her stores 

> or cargo; * y 

Twelve weeks for Jttaaulting any master or mate: * ^ 

o. Four weeks fbr wilful disobedience to any lawful oommand : 

$ Twelve weeks for continued wilful disobedience to lawful commands,or for continued wilful negfebfe 
of duty: V ... - , , 

• JBjie penalties mentioned in this section are extended to pilots.— (14 & 15 Viet. c. 96, s. 21.) A - 

' 4E2 \ * ■' 
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* * 4&. Twelve weeks for combining with any other or others of the crew to disobey lawful commands, or 
4 'to neglect duty, or to impede the navigation of the ship or the progress <Sf tne voyuge: 

4P&Vtd?d always, that nothing herein contained shall take away or abridge any powers which a master 
has over his crew. — $ 78. ■ 

The offences of running away with the ship, or voluntarily yielding her up to t\ti 
enemy, ojr making a revolt, have in all cases been visited with the severest ’punishment* 
The statute 11 & 12 Will. 3. c. 7. enacted — 



*' That if any commander or master of any ship, or any seaman or mariner, shill in any place where 
the admiral hath jurisdiction, betiayhis trust and turn piiate, enemy, or rebel, and piiatuully and 
feloniously run away with his or their ship or ships, or any barge, boat, ordnance, ammunition, gor J 
or merchandises, or yield them up voluntarily to any pirate or sh.dl bring any seducing message#,* 
any pirate enemy, or rebel, or consult, combine, or confederate with, or attempt or endeavour to coj 
any commander, master, officer, or mariner, to jield up or run away with any ship, goods, or mCi 
dizes, or turn piiate, or go over to pirates . or if any person shall lay violent panels on his comtrt 
whereby to hinder him from lighting in defence of lus ship and goods committed to his trust, or tlntl 
confine liis master, or make or endeavour to make a revolt in the ship; shall bo adj idgcd and <lf 
and taken to be & pirate, felon, and robbei , and being convicted thereof according to the directional! 
act, shall have ana suffer pain of death, loss of lands, goods, and chattels, as pirates, felons, and r3 
upon the seas ought to have and suffer.” 

fiut by the 7 W. 4. & 1 Viet. c. 88., the penalty fur this offence has been changed to 
transportation beyond seas for life, or for not less than 15 years, or to imprisoiUkteAt 
for any term not exceeding 3 years. 

'lire wilful destruction or loss of the ship has, in all countries, been punished by death. 
fUbubts having been entert lined whether the destruction of a ship that had been 
JitCd came within the scope of the previously existing statutes, they were repealed] 
tlie 43 Geo. 3. c. 113., and the following provision substituted in their stead : —1 

" That if any person or persons shall, from and after tho lfith day of Julv, ISO”*, wilfully cast ayiL 
burn, or otherwise destroy any ship or vessel, or in anywise counsel, direct, or procure the sunt t|S 
done, and the same be accordingly done, with Intent or d» sign thereby wilfully and in iliilously to prCT 
dice any owner or owners of such ship or vessel, or any owner or owm rt of any goods laden on bom 
the same, or any person or persons body politic or coi porale, tb it hath or have underwritten or^hj 
underwrite any policy or policies of insurance upon such ship or vessel, or on the irclght thereof, i 
upon any goods laden on board tho same, the Person or persons offending thou in being thereof lawfully 
convicted, shall he deemed and adjudged a principal felon or felons, and s>h ill suffer death, as in cases of 
felony, without -benefit of clergy.” 


The penalty for this offence is now, however, also changed to transportation for life, 
or not less than 15 years, or to irnpiisonment for not 3 years.—( I Vul. c. 89.) 

4. Payment of Seamen's fFdgts, Sfc. — In order to stimulate the zeal and enterprise ot 
seamen, it has been the policy of all maritime states to make the payment of their wages 
depend on the successful termination of the voyage; and, for this reason, the insurance 
of their wages liar been everywhere prohibited. “ The mariner,” as Lord Stowell has 
foicibly stated, “ goes to sea upon the single security of the freight. Freight is the mother , 
and the only mother of wtvjes; if that goes, everything goes. He has no stepfather, if I 
may say so, in the character of insurer to supply the loss.” — (2 Dodson's Admiralty Re¬ 
ports, 510 ) When, therefore, by any disaster happening in the course of the voyage, 
such as the loss or capture of the ship, the owners lose their freight, the seamen also lose 
their wages. 

If a ship on a voyage out and home has delivered her outward-bound cargo, but 
perishes in the homeward voyage, the freight for the outward voyage is due ; so in the 
same case, the seamen are entitled to Teceive their wages, for the time employed in the 
outward voyage and the unloading of the cargo, unless by the terms of their contract 
the outward and homeward voyages be consolidated into one. If a ship sail to several 
places, wages are payable to the time of the delivery of the last cargo. Upon the same 
principle where money has been advanced to the owners in pait of the freight outwards, 
And the ship perished before her arrival at the port of delivery, it wa«p|^cM|ftft the 
seamen were entitled to wages in proportion to the money advanced. * ^ 

‘ If, gffcer seamen have been hired, the owners of a ship do not think proper to send her 
oh the intended voyage, the seamen are to be paid foi the time during which they may 
have been Employed on board the ship; and in the event of their sustaining any special 
damage by breaking off the contract, it is but reasonable that they should be indemnified. 

In. the case of shipwreck, it is the duty of the seamen to exert themselves to the 
Utmost to save as much’as possible of the vessel and cargo. If the cargo be saved, 
a proportion of the freight paid by the merchant in respect thereof, it seems upgA 
principle, that the sefttnen are also entitled to a proportion of their wages. And pr 
th^ir labour in saving the cargo, or the remains of the ship, they,.as well aether per- 
SjpftSf may be entitled to a recompense by way of salvage, The laws of Oleron rule, that 
if, in case of Shipwreck, “the seamen preserve a part of the ship and ladihg, the ihftsjter 
shall allow them a reasonable consideration to carry them home their owp r ‘ertw)tryj 
and "$9 ease they save enough to enable the master to do thip, he rrfey lawfully" ptedge to 
sound honest'persons sudh part-tbereof as may be Sufficient for the oecasion.” 

Bv the laws of wisby, *‘the mariners are bohn4*to i&yfc preserve the mercb^p* 
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French translation), ought to be paid their wages, otherwise not.” By the Hanfl$||jie 
Ordinance, if a ship happen to be cast away, the mariners are obliged to save as much“a| 
in them hes, and the master ought to requite them for their pains to their content, 
cpnvey them at his own charge to their dwelling places; but if the mariners refus^tp 
assist their master, in such case they shall have neither reward nor wages paid 
It is not quite clear, from the language of these ancient ordinances, whether the pay» 
ment directed to be made to seatnen on those melancholy occasions is to be regarded as 
a reward for their labour in the salvage, or a recotnpcnce for their former services in the 
ship, for which, accoiding to general principles, they are not entitled to payment, if no 
freight be earned. Cleirac, in his Commentary an the Laws of Oleron , says, that by an 
ordinance of Philip II. of Spain, made in 1563, it is ordained that seamen shall save 
'as much as they can from shipwreck ; and, in that case, the master is bound to pay fhem 
their wages, and to give them a further rewaid for their labour out of the goods. And 
the Hanseatic Ordinance of 1614 expressly directs, that if so much of the ship bo saved 
as equals the value of the wages of the seamen, they shall be paid their whole wages. 
In like manner, the Ordinance of Rotterdam and the French Ordinance also expressly 
direct the payment of wages out of the relics and materials of the ship. — ( Abbott on the 
Law of Shipping , part iv. c. 2.) 

“ I have not been able,” says Loul Tenteulen, “ to find any decision of an English 
court on the point, and the legislature have made no piovision relating to it. As an 
inducement to the mariners to exert themselves in the hour of danger, it may not be 
unfit to hold out to them the piospeet of obtaining their wages, if they save so much of 
the ship as shall be sufficient to pay them; but their claim upon the ship seems not to 
extend to a case wherein, according to the principles of the law upon which their claim 
is founded, no wages are payable to them ” — (Fait iv. c. 2.) 

The law's of Oleron, Wishy, and the llanse Towns direct, that if a seaman die during 
the voyage, wages shall be paid to his heirs: but it is not clear w'hether the sum thui 
directed to be paid is to be understood ns meaning a payment proportioned to the tune 
of Ins service, or the whole sum that he would have earned had he liv^d till the con¬ 
clusion of the voyage. This question has not been judicially decided in England; but 
the acts 4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 52. and 7 & 8 Viet. c. 1 12. s. 31. o*der that the wages due to 
any seaman who lias died on board a merchant ship, and any effects(4Klonging to him on 
board the ship, or their value, shall be paid or made over, on the ariival of such ship in 
Great lintain, to the leceiver of the corporation for the support of manned and decayed 
seamen for the use of the seaman's executor or administrator. All masteis neglecting 
or refusing to pay the same forfeit a sum not exceeding 501. exclusive of the value of 
wages and effects, for each offence. The master is also bound fo deliver up to the said 
corporation the register tickets of all deceased seamen. 

A seaman impiessed from a merchant ship into the royal service, is entitled to receive 
the poition of his wages due to him at the tune of impressment, provided the merchant 
ship arrive in safety at the port of her discharge. 

Policy requires that the wages of seamen should not be pnid to them in foreign coun¬ 
tries, as well to prevent desertion, as to preserve, for the benefit of their fiunilies, 
what might otherwise be spent in riot and debauchery. Conformably to this principle 
it has been enacted — 

“ That no master or owner of any merchant ship or vessel shall pay or advance, or cause to be paid or 
advanced, to any seaman or manner, during the time lie shall be in parts beyond the seas, any money or 
elfe< ts upon account of wages, exce< ding one moiety ol the wages which shall be due at the time of such 
payment, until such ship or vessel shall return to Great lintain or Ireland, or the plantations, or to some 
other of H M’s dominions, whereto they belong, and from whence they were first fitted out; and if 
any such master or owner of such merchant ship or vessel shall pay or advance, or cause to be paid or 
advanced, any wages to any seaman or mariner above the said moiety, such master or owner shall forfeit 
and pay double the money he shall so pay or advance, to be recovered in the high court of admiralty by 
any person who shall first discover and inform of the same,” — (8 Geo. 1. c. 24 ) 

The following clauses in the act 7 & 8 Viet, c. 112. refer to the payment of wages. 

*The Penofy wifhm which Wages are to' be paid _The master or owner of every sly ip shall and is 

lierohy required to pay every seaman his wages within the respective periods following, vis. if the 
ship shall be employed m coasting, the wages shall be paid within 2 days after the termination of the 
agreement, or at the time when any such seaman shall be discharged, whichever shall first happen, and 
if the ship shall be employed otherwise than coasting, then the wages shall be paid at the latest within 
S days after the cargo’shall have been- delivered, or within 7 days after the seaman's discharge, 
Whknevor shall first happen ; and in all cases the seaman shall, at the time of his discharge, he entitled 
to he,paid, on account, a sum equal to l-4th part ot the balance due to him ; and In case the master or 
owner shftRritglect or refuse to make payment in manner aforesaid, he shall for ev£ry such n«;leej$.ax 
r^AiVal fcflrfeit and pay to the seaman the amount of 2 days’ pay (to be recovered as wajms) for latch 
day, not exceeding 10 days, during which payment shall, without sufficient cause, be delayed beyond the 
respective perlOgl aforesaid: provided atwhys, that nothing in this clause contained shall extend tp the 
eases of ships employed iu the £outherp whale fishery; or on voyages for which penmen, by .the terms 
of their agreement, are wholly compensated by shares fn the profits of the adventure, — § 1J, * 

• Payment of Wages or Salvage to be deemed valid, no tvnihtfandiiig Bill of Sale, $c. — Every such payment 
bf wages to a seaman shall be valid ana efifeetvnd in notwithstanding any bill of sale or assignment 
hrhich may have been made of such wages, or of any attachment or incumbrance thereon, and ho assign¬ 
ment or sale of wages off salvage made prior to the accruing thereol, nor any power of attorney efc- 
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pressed to b.* irrevocable fo* the receipt of any such wages or salvage, shall be valid or binding upon the 
party making the same, and any attachment to be issued from any court whatever shall not prevent the 
payment of*wagcs to any seaman; and if during the voyage the allowance of provttrions which ft seaman 
agreed to receive shall be reduced l-8rd of the quantity or less, he shall receive Ad. per day, and if the 
reduction be more than l-3rd he shall receive 8 d. per day, duiing the period such r»-8pective deductions 
may be made, and such pecuniary allowance shall be paid to him in addition to and be recoverable as 
wages— § 12. 

Masters to give Seamen their Certificates on their Discharge. — Upon the discharge of a seaman from 
any ship, or upon payment of the wages to him, he shall receive from the master, and the master is 
hereby required to give him, not only his register ticket, but also a certificate of such seaman’s service 
and discharge, in the form set forth in the subjoined schedule (E.), specifying the period of his service, 
and the time and place of his discharge, which certificate shall be signed by the master, and if the master 
shall uot give such certificate to such seaman he shall forfeit and pay to him the Sura o t £>/. — $ 13. 

SCHEDULE (E.) 

•whose registered t'.cV. t Is j day of to the day of and that ho was 

on board the of the I discharged from the said ship on at 

tons, from the I bated this day of 181 . 

I * Master 

Far obtaining immediate Payment of Wages in certain Cases. — If 3 days after the termination of 
the stipulated service, or if 3 days after a seaman shall have been discharged, he shall be desirous of 
proceeding on another voyage, and in order thereto, or for any other sufficient reason, shall require im¬ 
mediate payment of any amount of wages, not exceeding 20/., due to him, it shall be lawful for any justice 
of the peaqe, In and for any part of H. M.’s dominions or the territories under the government of the 
F.a>t India Company, where or near to the port or place where such service shall have terminated, or 
such seaman shall have been discharged, or the party or parties liable shall be or reside, on application 
from such seaman, and on satisfactory proof that he would be prevented from employment or incur 
serious loss or inconvenience by delay, to summon such party or parties before him, and if it shall appear 
to the satisfaction of $uch justice that there is no reasonable cause for delay, to order payment to bo 
made forthwith, and in default of immediate compliance with such order such party or parties shall for¬ 
feit and pay to such seaman, In addition to his wages, the sum of 5 1. — § 14. 

Summary Mode of recovering Wages — In all cases of wages, not exceeding 20/., which shall be due 
and payable to any seaman, it snail be lawful for any justice of the peace in and for any part of H. M.’s 
dominions or the territories under the government of the Hast India Company, where or t ear to the 
place where the ship shall have ended her voyage, cleared at the custom-house, or discharged her cargo, 
or where or near to the place where the party or either of the parties upon whom the claim is made shall 
bo or reside, upon complaint on oath made to such justice by such seaman, or on his behalf, to summon 
such party or parlies to appear belore*him to answer such complaint ; and upon the appearance of such 
party or parties, or in default thereof, on due proof of him or them having been so summoned, such justice 
is hereby empowered to examine the parties and their respective witnesses (if there be any) upon oath, 
touching the complaint, and the amount of wages due, and to inspect any agreement or copy thereof, if 
produced, and make such order for payment of the said wages, not exceeding 2(1/., with the costs ii curred 
by the seaman in i rosocuting such claim, as shall to such justice appear reasonable and just; and in caso 
such order shall not be obeyed within 2 days next after the making thereof, it shall be lawful for such 
justice to issuo bis warrant to levy the amount of the wages awarded to be due, by distress and sale of 
tli« goods and chattels of the party on whom such order for payment shall be made, rendering to such 
party the overplus (if any shall remain of the produce of the sale), after deducting thereout all the costs, 
charges, and expences incurred by the seaman in the making and prosecuting of the complaint, as well 
as the costs and charges of the distress and levy; or to cause the amount of the said wages, costs, 
charges, and expences to be levied on the ship in respect of the service on board which the wages are 
claimed, or on the tackle and apparel thereof; and if such ship shall not be within the jurisdiction of 
such justice, or sueh levy cannot be made, or shall prove msufncent, then he Is hereby empowered to 
cause the party upon whom the order shall be made to ho apprehended, and committed to the common 
gaol of the district or county, there to remain without bail until payment shall be made of the amount 
of the wages so awarded and of all costs and expences attending the recovery thereol; and the award 
and decision of such justice as aforesaid shall be final and conclusive. — § 15. 

Masters to have same Remedies for Wages as a Seaman. — All the rights, liens, privileges, and reme¬ 
dies (save sueh remedies as are agaijist a master himself) which by this act. or by any law, statute, 
custom, or usage, belong to any seaman or mariner, not being a master mariner, in lcspect to the re¬ 
covery of his wages, shall, in the ease of the bankruptcy or irfsolvency of the owner of the ship, also 
belong and be extended to masters of ships or master mariners, in respect to the recovery of wages due 
lo them from the owner of any ship belonging to any of H. M.’s subjects ; and no suit or proceeding 
for the recovery ot wages shall, unless they exceed 20/, he instituted against the ship, or the master or 
owner thereof, either in any court of admiralty or vice-admiralty court, or any court of iceord in H. M.’s 
dominions, or the territories under the government of the East India Company, unless the owner of the 
ship shall he bankrupt or insolvent, or the ship .shall Ire under arrest or sold by the authority of any 
admiralty or vice-admiralty court, or unless any magistrate acting under the authority of this act shall 
refer the case to be adjudged by any such court or couits, or unless neither the owner nor master shall 
be or reside at or ne ir the port or pla<e where the service shall have terminated, or where any seaman 
aliall have been discharged <>r*put on shore. — §10. 

When Ship is sold at foreign Poi t the Crew to be sent Home at the Expence of'ihc Master or Owner. — 
\Vhenever any ship whatever, belonging to any subject of H. M., shall he sold, transferred, or disposed of at 
any port out of H. M.’s dominions, in all such cases (unless the crew in the presence of the British consul 
or vice-consul, or in case of there nut being any such consul or vice-consul, then in the presence of one or 
more British resident merchants, not interested in the said ship, shall signify their consent in writing to 
Complete th« voyage if continued), or whenever the service of any seaman shall terminate at any place 
our of H. M.’s deminons, the master shall and he is hereby required to give to each of the crew and to 
each of the seamen whose service shall terminate as last aforesaid, a certificate of discharge in the said 
form set forth in schedule E. (see above), and also Ills register-ticket, and besides paying the wages to 
which they shall respectively be entitled, cither to provide them with adequate employment on board 
some other British vessel homeward bound, or to furnish the means of sending them back to the port 
in H. M ’s dominions at which they were originally shlppe l, or to such other port in the U. K. as shall 
be agreed upon between, him and them respectively, or to provide them with a passage iiome, or to 
deposit with the consul or vice-consul, merchant or merchants as aforesaid, such a sum of'money as 
shall be by them deemed sufficient todefiay the expences of the subsistence and passage of such seamen t • 
and >f the master Bhall rofuse or neglect so to do, such expences, when defrayed by such consul or Wee- 
consul, or any other person on behalf of the seamen, shall be a charge upon the owner of such ship, 
except in cases of barratry, and may bo recovered against such owner as so much money paid to his use, 
together with lull costs, at the suit of the consul or other person defraying such expences, or as a debt 
due lo 11. M „tn case the same shall have been allowed to the consul ontrof the public moneys, and if 
defrayed by the seaman shall be recoverable as wages due to him; and in all cases of wreck or loss of 
the ship cvcn^urvlving seaman shall be entitlod to his wages up to the porlod of the wreck or loss of 


Thin is to certify, that 
numbered served as 

port of of the burden of 
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the ship, whether such ship shall or shall not have previously earned freight; provided the seaman shall 
produce a ^certificate from the master or chief surviving officer of the §hjp, to the effect that he had 
exerted himself to the utmost to save the ship, cargo, and stores. — $ 17. 

The Mercantile Marine Act further directs that 

No Stamav shall sue/or Wages abroad except in Cases of personal Danger. —No seaman who fs en¬ 
gaged for a voyage or engagement which is to terminate In the U. K. shall be entitled to sue abroad for 
wages in any court or before any justice, unless he Is discharged in the manner required by the General 
Merchant Seamen’s Act, and with the written consent of the master, or proves such ill-usage on the 
part of the master, or by his authority, as to warrant reasonable apprehension of danger to ( the»life of 
such seaman by remaining on board ; but if any 6eaman on his return to the U. K. provesthat the 
master or owner has been guilty of any conduct or default which, but for this enactment, would have 
entitled the seaman to sue for wages before the termination of the voyage or engagement, he shall be 
entitled to recover, in addition to his wages, such compensation, not exceeding 20/., as the court or 
justice hearing the caie may think reasonable—§ 04. 

Masters to deliver Account t to Seamen. —Except in cases in which seamen expressly require to be paid 
without waiting for an account, every master shall, not less than 24 hours before paying off or discharg¬ 
ing any seaman, deliver to him, or, if the seaman is to be discharged be'ore a shipping master, to such 
shipping master, a full account, in a form sanctioned by the Hoard, of his wages, and oi all deductions 
to be made therefrom on any account whatever; and no such deduction (except in the cases above ex¬ 
cepted, and also except in respect of any matter happrning after such delivery), shall be allowed unless 
a statement thereof is so made and delivered. — § 95. 

Discharge from Foreign-going Ships to be made before Shipping Master —In the case of foreign-going 
ships ail seamen discharged in the U. K. snail be discharged and receive their wages in the presents of a 
shipping master duly appointed — § 90. 

5. Establishment of an Office in London for the Registry of Seamen. — This was pro¬ 
vided for by clauses 1 9 & 20 of the act 5 8c 6 Will 4. c. 19., which established an office at 
the custom-house for the registry of merchant seamen, consisting of a registrar, &c. 
under the direction of the Lords of the Admiralty. And all seamen were obliged to 
furnish themselves with register tickets, which were supplied to them by the collectors 
and comptrollers of the different ports of the U. K. Numerous clauses were inserted 
in the act now referred to, in regard to obtaining, recording, altoring, losing, &c. of suck 
tickets. But it was soon found that the trouble, inconvenience, and irritation growing 
out of the system overbalanced the advantages of which it was productive. In con¬ 
sequence a clause was inserted in the Mercantile Marine Act, the 13 & 14 Viet. c. 93., 
which authorised the Board of Trade and the Admiralty, if they saw fit, to dispense 
with the provisions in regard to register tickets. And these have since been superseded 
by the following proclamation. 

Board of Trade , Whitehall . September 30. 1853. 

The Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council for Trade and Plantations 
having, with the concurrence of tho Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, determined to exeroiso the 
powers given to them by the Mercantile Marine Act, 13 & 14 Viet. c. 93. § 32.. of dispensing v J th tho 
observance of bo much ol the General Merchant Seameu’s Act, 7 & 8 Viet. c. 112., as relate' to the 
register tickets of seamen : 

Notice is hereby given, that from and after the 1st day ol October next, the system of registering sea¬ 
men by means of tickets w ill be discontinued, and that after that date neither masteis of British ship* 
nor Rritish seamen will be required to observe any of the provisions of the said act, 7 & 8 V’ct. c. 112., 
requiring such tickets to be procured, kept, or produced, or*otherwise- relating thereto. 

Tho special tickets issued ibr the purpose of recording voluntary contributions to the merchant sea- 
men’s fund, under the act'for winding up that fund, 14 & 15 Viet. c. 102., will still continue to be issued 
by shipping masters, and to be used as heretofore, and those masters and seamen who wisli to keep up 
these contributions witli a view to earning pensions for themselves or their families, are hereby warned 
that they must keep their fund tickets, and produce them for the purpose of having their contributions 
molded, upon pain of forfeiting their claims upon the fund. 

W ith a view to the correctness of the records henceforth to be kept, mariners are hereby warned, that 
by the 75th sect, of tho act 13 & 14 Viet. cap. 93., it is provided, that if any seaman, on or before being 
engaged, makes a false statement of the name of his last ship, or last alleged ship, or of his own name, he 
shall iorfeit out of ins wages a sum not exceeding bl. 

(By order) T. H. FARRER. 


But tills proclamation docs not affect the following clauses of the 7 & 8 Viet. c. 112. 

Masters if Ships trading abroad to deliver Lists of their Crews on their Departure and Return. — The 
master of every ship belonging to any subject of H. M., and bound to parts beyond the seas, except in 
the cases herein-after mentioned, shall, belore lie leaves his first port of departure from the U. K., trans¬ 
mit or deliver, or cause to be transmitted or delivered, to the collector and comptroller of customs at such 
port, a list, signed by himself, ol the names of his crew (including apprentices), and the capacity in 
which they are serving on board, in the form set forth in the subjoined schedule (G.) ; and if any sub¬ 
sequent change in his crew take place before finally leaving the U. K., the owner or master shall, upon 
such change taking place, apprise the collector and comptroller of the customs at the port where It occurs, 
by-transmitting an amended list in the same form; and the master or owner of every such ship shall, 
within 48 hours after the arrival of such ship at her final port of destination in -the IJ. K., transmit or 
deliver, or cause to be transmitted or delivered, to the collector or comptroller of the customs at such 
port, an account or li6t, signed by himself, of all the seAmen and others (including apprentices) who shall 
have belonged to the ship at any time during he Absence from the U. K., which account or list shall 

SCHEDULE (G.) 

Names of the crew (including apprentices) now serving on 
board the ' of the port of of the burden of 

tons, on taVlr\g departure from the port of in the , 

- tT i K-, bound on a voyage to ' 

Rated this ’ day of 13 

, Master. 

Particulars to be clearly *pd legibly set forth. 


No. and Date of 
Ship’s llegbter. 

Name. 

Capacity. 
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lonUln a full, tm*, and correct return, under their respective heads, of the several particulars caressed 
in,the form set forth in the subjoined schedule (C.), with Christian names and surnames of the master 
arid all the crew nt full length, and .with the dates of the registry of the indentures of the apprentices, and 
the assignments respectively, and the port at which and the time when they were respectively registered ; 
and no vessel shall be cleared inwards by the tide-surveyor or other officer until the master or owner 
shall produce a certificate from the collector or comptroller (which he is hereby required to give) to the 
effect that he (ms rendered sncl* accounts or lists as aforesaid ; and the tide-waiters or other officers left 
on board shall be maintained at the expence of the master or ownor until-such accounts or 1ms'shall be 
duly delivered as aforesaid_$26. 

SCHEDULE (C.) 

Ship ofthePortof of the Harden of tons, whereof was Master. 

A List of the Crew (including the Master and Apprentices) at the period of quitting the Port of 
- In the United Kingdom, from which she took her first Departure on her Voyage to 
on the Day of and of the Men who joined the Slop subsequent to such Departure, and 

until her Return to the Port of being her first final Port of Destination in tho United King¬ 
dom on the Day of 18 . 


No. and 
I>tite of 
Ship*, 
Register. 

Nftme. 

Christian 
and Sur¬ 
name at.full 
length. 

Age. 

Town 

or 

County 

where 

horn. 

Quality. 

Ship In 
winch 
lie last 
served. 

Hate of 
joining 
tiie 
Ship. 

Place 

where. 

Time of 
Death or 
leaving 
the Ship. 

Place 

where. 

How 

dis¬ 

posed 

Date of Ap¬ 
prentices’ 
Indenture, 
and Assign¬ 
ments. 

When 

and 

where re¬ 
gistered. 




_ 











Note. — If any one of the crew ha* entered II. M.’s service, | every vessel, of whatever tonnage, ami to he delivered by him 
the name of the Queen’* ship in which he entered must he to the collector or comptroller ot the customs withm ‘24 hours 
stated in the account, under the head of '• llow disposed of.’* I after the ship’s arrival at her final port of destination in the 
Not?. — Tl>is list to be filled np and signed by the master of | U. K. 

r Masters of Ships in the Home and Fishing Trade to return Lists half-peat It/ Within 21 days after tho 

30th day of June and the 31st day of December in each year, the master or owner of cverv ship belonging 
to a subject of 11. M., of whatever tonnage-, employed in fishing on the coasts of the U. K. or elsewhere, 
other than in tho South Sea, Greenland, and Newfoundland fisheiles, or in proceeding from one part of 
the U. K. to another, and every ship proceeding or making voyages to any of the islands of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, and Man, or to any port on the continent of Europe, between the river Elbe 
inclusive and Brest, shall deliver or transmit, or cause to be delivered or transmitted, to # the collector or 
comptroller of the customs of any port of the U. K. an account, signed by such master or owner, of any 
voyage or voyages in which such ship shall have been engaged during the preceding half-year, ending 
on tlie respective days above-mentioned, and setting forth legibly and at full length the Christian and 
surnames of the several persons (including the master and apprentices) who shall have belonged to the 
ship at any time during such periods respectively; which account shall be in the form and shall contain 
a true and correct return under their respective heads of the several particulars expressed in the sub¬ 
joined schedule (I).), with the dates of the registry of the indentures of apprenticeship and assignments 
respectively, and the ports at which and the time when they were respectively registered ; and no master 
or owner shall be entitled to or receive a transire or other customs document necessary to enable him to 
conduct the business of his ship, after the expiration of the said 21 days, until he shall produce ami show 
a certificate from such collector or comptroller (which he is hereby required to give), to the effect that 
lie has delivered such an account; and in the case of ships of all descriptions which may be unemployed 
for 6 months, or which may be -employed and not require a transire or other customs document, the 
master or owner shall notify the same to such collector or comptroller within such 21 days, and in case of 
every default the master or owner shall ho liable to a penalty of 10/.; and all collectors and comptrollers 
of customs of the ports to which the vessels belong shall transmit a list of all such ships, and of all ships 
pf every description registered or licensed, or whose registers or licences have been transferred or 
cancelled in' their respective ports within each half-year ending as aforesaid, to the said registrar at the 
said office, on or before the 1st day of February and the 1st day of August in each year respectively. — 
5 27. 

SCHEDULE (D.) 

An Account of the Voyages in which the Ship of of the Burden of 

tons has been engaged, in the half year commencing on the day of 18 , and ending 

on the day of 18 , and of all the Persons (Master and Apprentices included) who 

have belonged to such Ship during that Period. 

ACCOUNT OP THE VOYAGES. 

t Here the several vyages, and the period (rf such voyages, are to be described .] 


ACCOUNT OF THE CREW. 


No. and 
Date of 
Ship’s 
Register. 

Name. 

Chris,iar. 
and SiiW 
name at full 
Length. 

Age. 

Town 

or 

County 

where 

born. 

Quality. 

Ship in 
which 
lie Inst 
served. 

Date of 
joining 
the 
Ship. 

Place 

where. 

Time of 
Death or 
leaving 
the Ship. 

rince 

where. 

How 

de¬ 

posed 

of. 

Date of Ap¬ 
prentices' 
Indentures 
and Assign¬ 
ments. 







P ■ 







Note.— If an3 one pt the crow shall hare entered H. M.’s 
service*, the name or the Queen's ship in which he entered 
must bo stated in this account, under the head of, “ How 
disposed of." 

Note. — This account, whan filled up, fa to he signed by the 

Return to be made in case of Ship lost or sold Abroad .— In case any ship belonging to any Stttyffcfctrf 
Hi M. shall be lost, sold, or transferred, an account, containing a similar return as required in the 


owner or master of every ship, of whatever tonnage, and de¬ 
posited with the collector or comptroller of the cm* toms of any 
port of the U. K. within 21 days after the 30th of June am) the 
31st of December in every year. 
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•several and respectivo'cases before mentioned, made out up to the*period of Buch losg, sale, or transfer, 
shall, if practicable, be delivered or transmitted by the master or owner at the time of the loss, sale, or 
transfer to the collector of comptroller of the port to which the ship belongs with all convenient speed j 
and in case such loss, sale, or transfer shall take place out of the U. K, within 12 calendar months at 
furthest after the loss, sale, or transfer of the ship.—§ 28. 

Lists, S[c„ to be transmitted to the Registrar. — All indentures, counterparts, assignments, lists, ac¬ 
counts, returns, papers, and documents, by this act required to be delivered to the collectors or comp¬ 
trollers as aforesaid shall be by them transmitted to the said registrar for the purposes of this act at the ' 
end of every week, unless otherwise specified in this act; and every owner or master who shall refuse 
or neglect to transmit, deliver, or cause to be delivered, any list, account, or other document, as required 
by this act, shall for every such refusal or neglect forfeit and pay the sum of to/.—§ 29. 

Lists, Sfc., in the case of Pleasure Yachts to be transmitted to the Registrar —All agreements, or copies 
thereof, lists, returns, and other documents, which under the provisions of this act are required to bo 
transmitted or delivered to the collectors or comptrollers of customs of the several ports in the U. K., 
shall, in the case of pleasure yachts, be transmitted or delivered by the masters or owners of such yachts 
direct to the registrar of seaman, and the owners or masters thereof shall be liable to the same penalties 
for default as herein provided in the cases of the masters or owners of other ships tailing to transmit or 
deliver such documents to such collectors and comptrollers_$ 30. 

As to the Disposal of the l\ffirts of any Seaman dying Abroad . — Whenever any seaman, being abroad, 
shall die elsewhere than on board a ship belonging to any subject of H. M., leaving any money or ejects 
not on board his ship, it shall be lawful for H. M.’s consul or vice consul at or nearest to the place, and 
be is hereby roquirod to claim and take charge of all such money and effects, and to dispose of the said 
effects if he shall so think tit, and alter deducting all necessary and proper charges and expenccs in¬ 
curred in the collecting thereof, or by or on account of such seaman, to remit the balance, with a full 
account of such money or effects, to the president and governors of the corporation “ for the relief and 
support of sick, maimed, and disabled seamen, and of the widows and children of such as shall be killed, 
slam, or drowned in the merchant service,” to he by such president and governors paid over and dis¬ 
posed of in the same manner and under the same regulations as are provided by the act 4 & 5 W. 4. c. 52.; 
and in case any seaman dying abioad shall leave on board his ship any money, clothes, or other effects, 
or be entitled to any wages, the master of the said ship '.hall and he is hereby required to deposit the 
same, or the proceeds arising thcrefiom, with M nnd to pay such wages to, the president and governors 
aforesaid, to be by them disposed of in the same manner as is provided by the said act with respect to the 
wages of seamen dying on board ship, and to transmit to the said president apd governors at the same 
time a full account of such effects and wages; and on failure the master shall forfeit a sum not exceed¬ 
ing 50/., in addition to being accountable for such money, clothes, effects, and wages. 

6. Regulations in regard to taking Apprentices on board Ship .—We have already noticed 
under the art. Apprentice, the important fact that it is no longer necessary that any 
ship, whether she be above or below 80 tons burden, should take on board any appren¬ 
tice or apprentices. But though no longer compulsory, they may be and still are taken. 
And in the event of their being “ parish boys,” the following clauses of the 7 & 8 Viet- 
c. 112. which relate to their apprenticeship, continue in force. 

Parish Roys may he put out Apprentices to the Sea Service.— It shaft be lawful for the overseers of tho 
poor, or other persons having the authority of overseers of the poor, in and for any district, union, parish* 
township, or place in the U. K., and they arc hereby empowered to bind by indenture, and put out as 
an apprentice in the sea service to any of H. M.’s subjects, being the owner of any ship registered or 
licensed In any port of the U. K., any boy having attained the age of 12 years, and of sufficient health 
and strength, who or whose parent or parents is or arc chargeable to or maintained by any such dis- 
triot, union, parish, township, or place, or who shall beg for alms therein, with his consent, but not 
otherwise ; and until such hoy shall attain the age of 21 years, or shall have served as apprentice 7 
years, or whichever shall fir.-t happen, such binding shall be effectual to all intents ana purposes: 
provided always, that where any such parish, township, or place separately maintaining its own poor 
shall be included in any union, or shall be under the management of a board of guardians, no such 
binding shall be valid unless the guardians of such union, parish, or other place respectively shall pre¬ 
viously have given their consent thereto, by causing their official seal to be affixed to the indenture, and 
the same to be signed by the presiding chairman of the board at any meeting, and the clerk or persoA 
acting ns such at such meeting; and provided also, that every such binding shah be made in the presence 
of any such boy and of two justices of the peace, who shall execute the indenture in testimony of their 
being satisfied that such boy hath consented so to bo bound, and attained the age, and is of sufficient 
health and strength as required by this act; and the age <>f every such boy sbatt bo truly inserted in 
his indenture, and the age of every such boy so inserted therein shall (in rdBn to the continuance 
of his service) be taken to be his true age, without any former proof thereof ;4Hfeny certificate of bap¬ 
tism of such boy which may be required shall be given ainflattested by the oB^Ripg minister without 
fee or reward : provided always, that no apprenticeship tqtfglfc sea service, Yimtlfer parish or other¬ 
wise, shall be binding after the apprentice have attained thoT^fi^of 21 years }%dn'fnat every indenture 
shall be given up to such apprentice on his attaining such age, or at the expfWfioivof his apprentice¬ 
ship, whichever shaft first happen, by the person to whom he shaft bo bound a^the time, under a pe¬ 
nalty of 20/., to be paid by such person on default: but should any apprentices!*, parish'or otherwise, 
expire during a voyage, and before the ship's arrival at her final port of destinaMon in the U. K., such 
apprenticeship shall, notwithstanding, continue until the return of the ship tovier final port of des¬ 
tination In the U. K.; but after one calendar month from the expiration of such apprenticeship, the 
apprentice shall be paid the same wages as an able-bodied seaman or ordinary seaman ofcsthe saiu ship, 
according to his qualification_$ 32, ateL 

Parish Apprentice may be turned over to the Sea Service. — It shall be lawful for anywBgfcr or person 
to whom any parish apprentice shall have been or shall be hereafter bound to a service Mp^ore, accord¬ 
ing to the statutes for the time being relating to sUch apprentices, or for the executors or§dSpinistrators, 
or, there being none such, for the widow of any deceased master, with the concurrence of 2 or more 
justices of the peace in and for the county, district, or place where such boy shall have been bound ap¬ 
prentice to assign such boy, with his consent, to be given in the presence of such justices but not other¬ 
wise, as apprentice to any such owner as aforesaid, to be employed in *he sea service during the period 
then remaining unexplrcd of his apprenticeship; and every such assignment shaft be attested as next 
hereinafter mentioned— § 33. 

Indentures may be assigned on the Death of the Master. — In the event o f the bankruptcy, insolvency, 
or death of the master ofany such parish apprentice to the sea service, it sluft be lawful for such master, 
or the executors or administrators of suen master, or, there being none st ’h, for the widow of such 
deccaseckmaster, to assign the indenture of any sudh apprentice for the residue of the term then unex¬ 
pired therein to any other owner of any such ship: provided always, that Such assignment, if executed 
within the limits of the port of London, shall be attested by the said registrar, hu assistant, or one of his 
clerkawand if executed at any other port, by the collector or comptroller of the customs of »uch port- 
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Parish Officers to prepare Indentures. — Such officers, guardians, or other persons as aforesaid, 
shall cause the indenture of apprenticeship to be prepared ana transmitted in triplicate; (that is to sav,) 
• 2 counterparts, besides the*indenture, to the said registrar, if the owner of the ship to such 

apprentice is to be bound shall be or reside within the. limits of the port of London, and if at any other 
port, to the collector or comptroller of the customs at such port; and shall cause each such poor boy to 
pe conducted and conveyed to such port or place by a constable or other trustworthy person, at the fex- 
pence of,the district, union, parish, township, or place ; and when any such boy shall be so bound, he 
shall be provided by the guardians of the said union or parish as aforesaid, or In case the said parish or 
place shall not be included In any union or governed by a board of guardians, by the overseers, with a 
sufficient outfit of sea clothing, bedding, and similar necessaries; to the value of 5/., which said amount, 
together with the expences to be incurred in the binding and conveyance qf thp said boy, shall be charged 
by such guardians or overseers respectively to the account of the parish or other place by whose over¬ 
seers the said boy shall be bound, and be allowed to them in their account; and tpe said indentures so 
entered into by tne overseers of any parish or other place as aforesaid may be sued upon in the name of 
the overseers of the poor of the said parish or other place for the time being, by their name|of office ; 
and no action- commenced for the breach of any covenant therein contained, with, the consent of the 
vestry of 6uch parish or place, shall abate by reason of death or any change of overseers of such parish 
or place pending the same, but shall be proceeded in by the overseers for the time being, who shall be 
entitled to charge the whole amount of the costs incurred in such action, and not recovered from the 
defendant therein, upon the poor rates collected by them, though part of such costs shall have been In¬ 
curred by their predecessors. — § 35. 

How Indentures to be attested — Such Indentures shall bo executed in the presence of and attested by 
the constable or other person who shall conduct or convey such apprentice ; and such Indentures shall 
bear*date respectively on the days on which they are executed; and such constable or other person 
shall transmit 1 of the said counterparts, duly executed, to the overseers, guardians, or other persons 
aforesaid, 1 to the master, and another to the said registrar. — §36. 

The conceiting of Indentures , and Death or Desertion of Apprentices , to be notified. — In case any In¬ 
dentures of apprenticeship of any description shall be cancelled, or any apprentice, parish or otherwise, 
shall die on shore»or desert, or by reason of the vessel Qf the master not haring made a voyage for 6 
months, shall not be reported in either of the said lists, such cancellation, death, desertion, or non-em¬ 
ployment shall forthwith be notified in writing by the master of the apprentice to the said registrar, if 
the ship on board which the apprentice was bound to serve shall belong to the port of London, or other¬ 
wise to the collector of comptroller of the port to which the said ship shall belong ; and for every default 
the said master shall be lfable to a penalty of 10/.; and the collector or comptroller, if the notification he 
made to him, shall transmit the same to the said registrar within 1 week from tho receipt thereof; 
and no cancelling of any indenture of apprenticeship of any description shall b« valid or effectual without 
the mutual consent of the parties, or without the consent or in the absence of the registrar of seamen m 
London, or of the collector or comptroller of customs of the port in which such cancellation shall take 
place, or. In case of bindings by the overseers, without the additional consent of the guardians of the 
union or parish whoso consent was given to the said binding, to be testified by a copy of a minute of the 
board forwarded by the clerk to the said guardians. — \ 38. 

Indentures and Assignments of Parish Apprentices to be registered -The said registrar in London, 

and the collector and comptroller of the customs at each other port, shall, in a book to be kept for that 
purpose, cause to be entered from time to time all such indentures and assignments of parish apprentices 
as aforesaid, specifying therein the dates thereof, the names and ages of the apprentices, the parishes or 
places from whence they are sent, the names and residences of their masters to whom they are bound or 
assigned, and the names, ports, and burden of the respective ships to which such masters belong, and 
shall make and subscribe on each indenture and assignment an endorsement, purporting that the same 
hath been duly registered pursuant to this act; and such registrar, collectors, and comptrollers respect¬ 
ively shall require the personal attendance of every such apprentice at the time of registering his in¬ 
denture or assignment thereof ; and every such collector and comptroller shall also at the end of each 
week, transmit a list of the indentures and assignments and cancellations so registered by him within the 
week, containing all the particulars aforesaid, to the said registrar—• § 39. 

Indentures and Assignments of other Apprentices to be registered. — In every case of a person (other 
than such parish apprentice as aforesaid) binding himself apprentice to the sea service, the indentures to 
be executed on such occasion shall bo in duplicate, in the form set forth in the subjoined Schedule (I.), 
and a counterpart Bhall bo delivered to the said registrar, if the master shall be or reside within the poit 
of London, or if at any other port, to the collector or comptroller of such port; and the indentures 
Shall be registered in a book to he kept for that purpose by the said registrar, collectors, and comptrollers 
respectively, in which book shall be expressed the dates of the several indentures, the names and ages of 
the apprentices, the names and residences of their masters, and (if known) the names, port, and burden 
of the several ships on.board which they are respectively to serve ; and such registrar, collectors, and 
comptrollers respectively shall^require the personal appearance of every such apprentice at the time of 
registering his Indenture or the*assignment thereof, and shall endorse ana subscribe upon each indenture 
a certificate purporting that the same hath been duly registered pursuant to this act; and the said col¬ 
lectors and comptrollers shall also at the end of each week transmit a list of the indentures and assign¬ 
ments registered by them within the tVeek, containing all the particulars aforesaid, together with the 
said counterparts, to the said*registrar, for the purposes of this act; and it shall be lawful for the 
master of such apprentice, or in case of his death his executor or administrator, with the consent of the 
apprentice if of the age of 17 years or upwards, and if under that age with the consent of his parent or 
guardian, to assign or transfer the indenture of any s ch apprentice to any other master or owner of any 
registered ship ; and all such apprentices may during the term for winch they shall be hound be em¬ 
ployed in any ship of which the master for the time being of any such apprentice may be the master or 
owner: provided always, that every such assignment shall be registered and endorsed by the said 
registrar, or by the collector or comptrollers of the customs at.the port where the master shall be, or to 
which his ship shall belong ; and tne said collector or comptroller Bhall notify the same to the said 
registrar, end transmit an exact copy of the said endorsement to the said registrar— \ 40. 

SCHEDULE (I.) 

Form of Apprentice's Indenture. 

This Iridenture, made the day of iwthe others, but to the utmost of his power shall hinder the same, 

year of the reign of Her Majesty Oueen Victoria, by and forthwith his said master thereof warn; taverns or ale. 

S e grace of Hod of the United Kingdom oftireat Britain ana houses he shall not frequent (unless about his said • master's 
eland Queen, Defender of the Faith, and In the year of our tbusiness); at dice, cards, tables bowis, or any other unlawful 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and between games be shall not play ; the goods of his said master he shall 

aged years, a native of in the county not embe7tie or waste, or lend or give to any person or persons 

of of the one part, and of in the without his said master's licence ; nor from the service of his 

county of of tne other part, witnesseth, That the said said master, without hi* consent, at any time alwvnt .himself j 

hfcth of his free wltt put and bound httnself but as a true ht\d faithfttl apprentice shall demean and behave 

apprentice unto the said , with him, his executors, himself towards his said master, hit executors, administrators, 

administrators, and assigns, after the mauner of an apprentice or assigns, during the said term ; and true and just accounts 
to dwell, remain, and serve from the day 6f the date hereof for of his said master’s goods, chattels, and money committed to 
and during and until the fuf end and term of years his charge, or which shall come to Ids hands, faithfully he 

from thence next ensuing frilly to lx* comple'e and ended ; shall give at all times, when thereunto required vy hl» Mid 
during all which term tl > said apprentice his said mniter master, his executors, administrator*; or assigns; and shall 
shall well and fltUhfrtlly serve; his secrets keep; his lawfttl also render an account of, and wed mmC truly pay or cause to 
commands everywhere ac and execute; hurt or damage to his be paid unto his said master, Ms executors, administrator*, or 
said master ho shall not do, consent, or see to be done by assigns, all such wages, prise money# and other Spra or sums 
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of mmey as shall become due and payahlchmto him from 
her Mwegtjp, her heirs, guoressorg, or any other person, in cage 
he shaQ be Impressed, enter or go Into her Majesty’s sendee 
during the taid term. In consideration whereof the said 

doth hereby covenant and agree to and with the said 
the apprentice, that he the said his ex¬ 

ecutors, administrators, or assigns, |during the said term of 
years, shall and will teach, learn, and inform the 
said apprentice, or cause him to be taught, learned, and 
informant In the art, trade, or business of a mariner or sea- 
man, with the circumstances thereunto belonging; and shall 
and will find and provide for the said apprentice" sufficient meat, 
drink, washing, lodging, medicine, and' medical and surgical 
aid and advice to pay unto the said apprentice the 

sum of pounds of lawful money of Great Britain, In 

manner following; (that Is to say), The said finding 

and providing to and for himself all manner of sea bedding,' 
wearing apparel, and other necessaries (except meat, drink, 
lodging, washing, medicine, and medical and surgical aid and 


advice): and k it hereof {(greed between the (aid parties, that 
the said -j- shall and may from time to time during the said 
term deduct and retain in hlB hands, out of the several yearly 
payments above mentioned, all such sung or sums of tnonev a* 
hi? shall at any time during the said term disburse or lay out 
In the buying of any apparel or sea bedding for the said 
apprentice, as need shall require i and for the true perform¬ 
ance of all and singular the covenants and agreements afore¬ 
said. each of them the said and doth hereby 

hind and oblige himself, his heirs, executors, and adminis¬ 
trators, unto the other of them, hit executors, and adminis¬ 
trators, lirmly by these presents, in the penal sum of 
pounds of lawful money of Great Britain. 

In witness -whereof the said parties to these presents have 
hereunto set their Jhands and seals the day and year above 
written. 

{Signed, sealed and delivered) 
in the presence of us - - J 


Apprentices exempted from Contributions. — No apprentice bound or assigned pursuant to this act, nor 
any master or owner in respect of such apprentice, shall be liable to any payment or contribution to or 
towards any hospital or institution: hud all agreements, attested copies, indentures, assignments, 
counterparts, and tickets, made, signed, or execute^ in compliance with or under the provisions of this 
“ ct, shall be wholly exempt from stamp duty—Ml. 

Penalty on Masters neglecting to register, $c.. Indentures. — If any master or owner to whom any 
apprentice to the sea service shall be bound or assigned shall neglect to deliver a counterpart, and cause 
the indenture or the assignment (as the case may be) to be registered as required by this act, so far as 
.depends on such master or owner, within 10 days after the binding or assignment, every such master or 
owner shall for every such neglect forfeit and pay the sum of 10/. •, and if any such master, or the master 
of any ship, shall, after the shin shall have proceeded on the voyage upon which such ship may be bound 

f iermit any apprentice to quit nis service, or the service of the ship, except for the purpose of entering 
nto II. M.’s naval service, every such master shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of 20/, 
— § 42. 

Justices to determine Complaints. — Any justico of the 'peace residing at or near to any port to which 
any ship as aforesaid, having on board thereof any apprentice, shall at any time arrive, snail have full 
power and authority to inquire into and examine, bear and determine, all claims of apprentices upon 
their masters under their indentures, and all complaints of hard or Ill usage exercised by their respective 
mneters towards any such apprentices, or of misbehaviour on the part of any such apprentices, and to 
proceed thereupon as one or more justice or justices of tha peace is or are empowered by law to do in 
other cases betw een masters and apprentices ; and if the master of any ship shall not send on shore, in 
the charge of the mate or other trustworthy person, any apprentice desirous of complaining to a justice 
of the peace, so soon as the service of the ship will permit, he shall for every such deiault forfeit and pay 
the sum of 10/_M3. 

Masters entitled to .receive the Wages, fyc. i\f Apprentices entering into the Navy _No apprentice to 

the sea service shall be at liberty to enter Into the naval service of II. M., during the period of his 
apprenticeship, without the consent of his master; but if, nevertheless, he shall voluntarily enter into 
such naval service of II. M., and shall be allowed by his master to continue therein, sucli master. In 
case he shall give notice to the secretary of the admiralty of his consent to his apprentice remaining in 
II. M.’s said service during the residue^of the term of his apprenticeship, shall, upon the production 
of the indenture and assignment (if any* if duly registered, and having the register ticket attached,. be 
entitled to receive to his own use any balance of wages and prize money that may become due and pay¬ 
able to any such apprentice until the expiration of Ids apprenticeship. — $ 45. 

7. Regulations in regard to Health and Medicines. — In the view of preserving the 
health of seamen, the Mercantile Marine Act lays it down that the 

Place appropriated to Seamen shall have Nine Superficial Feel for each Man, and be properly con¬ 
structed. — Every place in any ship occupied by seamen or apprentices, and appropriated to thefr use, 
shall have a space of not less than 9 superficial feet for every adult measured on the deck or floor of 
such place, which shall be kept free ftom stores or goods of any kind not being their personal property 
in use during the voyage ; and every such place 6hall be securely and properly constructed and well 
ventilated. —§ 63. 

Penalties for Want qf Space, 8[C. — Tf any place in any ship occupied by seamen or apprentices, and 
appropriated to their use, is not in the whole sufficiently large to give such space as hcrein-beforc re¬ 
quired, or if any such place is not securely and properly constructed and well ventilated, the owner shall 
for every such offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/.; and if any such space aB aforesaid is not 
kept free from goods and stores, or if proper weights and measures arc not kept or allowed to be used as 
herein-before directed, the master shall for every offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 10/. —§ 69. 


To provide against the fatal consequences’ that have frequently arisen from ships 
going to sea without having any medicines on board, or with but an insufficient or 
unsuitable supply, the act 7 &8 Viet. c. 112. ordered that — 


A Supply of Medicines, lime Juice, Sugar, and Vinegar, $c. shall be kept on board, and Seamen 
hurt in the Service qf the Ship to be provided with Advice, fyc. gratis — Every ship navigating between 
the U. K. and any place out of the same shall have and keep constantly on board a sufficient supply 
of medicines and medicaments suitable to accidents and diseases arising on sea voyages, In accordance 
with the scale which shall from time to time or at any time be issued by the commissioners for 
executing the office of lord high admiral, and published in the London Gazette ; and every ship (ex¬ 
cept those bound to European port* or to ports in the Mediterranean -Sea) shall also have On board a 
sufficient quantity Of lime or lemon juice, sugar, and vinegar, the lime or lemon juice, sugar, and vine¬ 
gar to bo served out to the crew whenever they Shall have been consuming salt provisions for 10 days ; 
the lime or lemon juice, and sugar daily, after the rate of half an ounce each per day, and the vinegar 
weekly, at the rate of Half a pint per week to each person, so long as the consumption of salt provisions 
be continued; and in case any default shall be made in providing and keeping such medicines, medica¬ 
ments, and lime or lemon juice, sugar, and vinegar, the owner of the ship shall incur a penalty of 20/, 
for each and every default; and in case of default of serving out such lime or lemon juice, sugar, or 
vinegar as aforesaid, the master shall incur a penalty of 5/. for each and every default ; and in case the 
master or any seaman shall receive any hurt or injury in the service of the ship, the expense of pro¬ 
viding the necessary surgical and medical advice, with attendance and medicines, and for his subsistence 
until he shall have been cured, or shall have been brought back to some port of the U. K., shall, toge¬ 
ther with the costs of his conveyance to the U. K.* be defrayed by the said owner of the ship, without 
any deduction whatever on that account from the wages of such master or seaman, and if paid by any 
officer Or other person on behalf of H. M„ the amount, with full costs of suit, shall be recovered as a 
debt due to H. M.; and every ship having 100 persons or upwards on board, and every ship the voyage 
of which shall he deemed under the provisions of the act passed in the 6th year of the reign of her pre¬ 
sent Majesty, Intituled “An Act for regulating the Carriage of Passengers in Merchant Vessels/’ to 
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exceed 12 weeks, having 50 persons or upwards on board, shall have on board, as one of her complement, 
some person duly authorised by law to practise in this kingdom as a physician, surgeon, or apothecary ; 

and In case of every default the owner shall Incur a penalty not exceeding 100/_4 18. 

The Mercantile Marine Act, s. G5., has transferred the duty of issuing a scale of medicines from thb 
Admiralty to the Board of Trade, and it has further enacted, 

Board may dispense with Lime Juice , <Sr., in certain Cases _In the case of ships hound to any ports 

in H. M.’s dominions in North America the Board of Trade may, by general regulations, dispense 
with the observance of so muyh of the Genera] Merchant Seamen’s Act* as relates to lime or Jemon 
juice, sugar, antj vinegar, and may limit such dispensation to any class of such ships, and impose any 

conditions it may think fit, and may revoke any Buch dispensation_§ 65. 

Board qf Trade and Local Boards may appoint Inspectors of Medicines _The Board of Trade and the 

local marine boards may appoint proper medical inspectors to inspect the medicines, medicaments, 
lime, or lemon juice, sugar, and vinegar required by the General Merchant Seamen’s Act, and may, ■ 
subject to the sanction of the Board of Trade, fix the remuneration of such persons ; and such medical 
inspectors shall r or the purposes of such- inspection have the same powers as the special inspectors 
herein-after mentioned ; and whenever any such medical inspector reports to the collector or comp¬ 
troller of customs in any port, and, at the same time to the master, owner, or consignee of any ship 
lying therein which is required to carry 6uch articles, that in such ship the said articles or any of them 
are deficient in quantity or quality, or are placed in improper vessels, the master of such ship, before 
proceeding to sea, shall produce to such collector or comptroller a certificate under the hand of sucW 
medical inspector or of some other medical inspector, to the effect that such deficiency has been supplied 
or remedied, or that such improper vessels have been replaced by proper vessels, as the case may bet 
and if such ship proceeds to sea without the production of such certificate’, the owner, master, or con¬ 
signee thereof shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/.: provided that every such inspector, if re- 

3 uired by timely notice in writing from the master, owner, or consignee, shall make his inspection 3 
ays at least before the ship proceeds to sea, and if the result of the inspection is satisfactory, shall not 
again make inspection before the commencement of the voyage, unless ho has reason to suspect that 
some of the articles inspected have been subsequently removed, injured, or destroyed. — § 6(i. 

Persons selling bad Drugs liable to a Penalty .— Any person who sells or supplies any medicines, 
medicaments, lime or lemon juice, of bad quality, for the uSe of any ship, shall for each oJTenco be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding 20/. — 4 G7. 

Under the authority so conveyed, the Board of Trade has issued the following scale of medicines : — 

Scale of Medieines and Medical StorcB, issued by the Board of Trade, under the 7 & 8 Viet. c. 112, and 
13 &t 14 Viet. c. 03. 


[(’astor oil - 
Epsom salts ' - 
Gaiomel * 

Powder of jalap 
ofrhubarb 

St-nna le.ivea ... 
Cream of tartar 
Sulphur - 
Alum . - - 

Powdered ginger 
Sulphate oftiuinino - 

for vessels trading to the 
east or west coasts of 
Africa, to the coast of 
China ami Borneo 
Balsam of copaiba 
Calcined magnesia 
Liquid, ammonia 
I Olive <ffl 

' pirit of turpentine - 
Laudanum 

Bicarbonate ot soda - 
Tartaric acid - 
Citric acid 
Nitrate of sliver 
Opium pills, each to contain 
of opium 1 gr., Castile soap 
4 grs. - 

Emetic powders, each to con¬ 
tain Ipecacuanha 1 scruple, 
emetic tartar 2 grs. 


Quantities required, varying 
according n> the Number 
of IVisonn on hoard, viz, tor 
Vessels carrying 


15 Men, 
ami 
undi r. 


Nitric ether - 
Acetate of lead 
Croton oil 
Camphor 
Tartar emetic - 


Purging pi\fcj, each to con¬ 
tain of flie compound ex¬ 
tinct of colocynth 4 grs. 
calomel 1 gr. 

Futging powders, each to 
contain of calomel 2 gr«., 
compound powder of jalap 
1 dr. 

Compound chalk powder 
Dover** powder 
Essence of peppermint (each 
aunee to cotiUiu 1 drachm 
>f the oil) - 
-simple ointment 
Mercurial ointment - 
Basil icon ointment - • 

Blistering plaister 
|Concentrated chloride of zinc 
(Burnett's solution) 

(Double the above quan¬ 
tities of chloride of 
7me to lie taken in 
steamer •>.) 

Arrowroot in tin cases 
I’earl barley do. 

Ilice do. - 

Mustard do. 


Hydrlodate of potass - 
Ergot of rye - - 

Tincture of digitalis - 
Powder of ipecacuanha 


Quantities required, varying 
according to the Number 
of Persons on hoard, vi/. for 
Vessels carrying 


15 Men, Above lu 
and hut [Above 40. 
under.' under 40. 


56 pts. 


Sulphate o 


Set of scales and weights 
Graduated drop measure 
Wineglass, graduated 
Pair Of scissors 

Syringes - - - 

Lancets - 

Bandage* of different sixes - 
Yards of calico 

ilmtritii • • w 

npers of needles, pins, and 
threads 


lo tted 


ba ttel 


2 

■ life. 


Articles to accompany the Medicines. 

Adhesive plalsfer - 
Lint - 
Sponge - 
'Cotton wool - 
jSet of common splints 
Charges of vaccine Ivmph - 
Trusses (single) 36 Inches in 
girth - 

(double), ditto 

Enema syringe, with printed 
directions tor its use 
EJastic catheter. No. 8. 


1 yd. 


1 yd. 


yd. 

lb. 


Jj-ds.-| Z yds. 

2oz! 

31b. 


> yds. 
J lb. 

2 oz. 
4 1b. 


* Extended to ships bound to.any ports in the Atlantic,north of 35th degree of north latitude.—(14 Sc 
15 Viet. c. 96; s. 18.) The Board of Trade has also power to substitute citric acid.or other similar arti¬ 
cles for lime and lemon juice. — (14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 19.) ■ - 
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8. General Regulations. — The following clauses of the act 7 & 8 Viet. c. 112. refer 
to various matters of importance to the master arid the crew. 

Common Assault's may be summarily punished by Two Justices _In the case of any assault or battery 

committed on board any ship belonging to any subject of H. M., In any part of the world, it shall be 
lawful for any 2 Justices of the peace in any part of II. M.’s dominions, or the territories under the East 
India Company, residing at or near any port or place at which the said ship may arrive or touch, upon 
complaint of the party aggrieved, to hear and determine any such complaint, and to proceed and make 
suehjfidjudlcation (.hereon as by the said act any 2 justices are empowered to do in the cases of assaults 
and batteries in England ; and the fine or forfeiture to be imposed in any such case shall be payable to 
the^Seamen’s Hospital Society: provided always, that such complaint shall be made and prosecuted 
within 3 months alter such alleged assault or battery, or within 3 months after tho arrival of the 6hip at 
her final port of destination in the TJ, K., or within 3 months after the. respective parties shall be within 
tho jurisdiction of such justices as aforesaid. — § 44. 

■No Seaman to be discharged abroad, nor to he. abandoned. or left behind, without Sanction of Consul, 
Sfc —If any master of a snip belonging to any subject of II. M.,'shall discharge any person belonging 
to his ship or craw at any of 11. M.’s colonies or plantations, without tho previous sanction in 
writing (to be endorsed on the agreement) of the governor or other officer holding tho chief authority 
there, or of the secretary or other officer duly appointed by the government there in that behalf, or in 
the absence of such functionaries then of'the chief officer of customs resident at or near such port or 
, place, or shall discharge any such person at any other place abroad without the like previous sanc¬ 
tion, to be so endorsed on the agreement by H. M.’s minister, consul, or vice-consul there, or In tho 
absence of any such functionary then of 2 respectable merchants resident there, such master shall bo 
guilty of a misdemeanor ; or if any master of any such ship shall abandon or leave behind at any such 
colony or plantation any person belonging to his ship or crew, on the plea or pretence of unfitness or in¬ 
ability to proceed upon the voyage, or of desertion or disappearance from the ship, without a previous 
certificate in writing (to he endorsed on tho agreement) of the governor, secretary, or other officer as 
aforesaid, or in the absence of such functionary then of the chief officer of customs resident at or near such 

C ort or place, certifying such unfitness, inability, desertion, or disappearance, or shall abandon or leave 
eldud any person belonging to bis ship or crew at any other place abroad, on shore or at sea, upon 
such plea or pretence, without the like previous certificate of H. M.’s minister, consul, or vico-consul 
there, or in the absence of any such functionary then of 2 respectable merchants, if there be any such 
at or within a reasonable distance from the place where the ship shall then be, such master shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor ; or if any master of any such ship, in case any person belonging to his ship or 
crew shall desert from the said ship at any place abroad, shall neglect to notify the same in writing to 
1 of such functionaries as aforesaid, if there be any such resident at or near the place, and in their 
absence, 1 fit be out of H. M.’s dominions, then to 2 respectable merchants, if there be such at or near 
the place, within 24 hours of such desertion, such master shall be guilty of a misdemeanor; and 
the said functionaries are hereby authorized and required, and the said merchants are authorized, to 
examine into the grounds of such proposed discharge, or into the plea or pretence of such unfitness, in¬ 
ability, desertion, or disappearance as aforesaid, in a summary way, upon oath (which oath they are 
hereby respectively authorized to administer), and to grant or refuse such sanction or certificate according 
to the circumstance!, and as it shall appear to them to be just. — § 4(i. ' 

Forcing Seamen on Shore, $c., a Misdemeanor ?— If the master of any ship belonging to any of 
H.M.'s subjects, or the mate or other officer of such ship, shall wrongfully foree on shore and leave 
behind, or shall otherwise wilfully ami wrongfully leave behind, on shore or at sea, in or out of H. M.’s 
dominions, any person belonging to his ship or crew, before tho completion of the voyage for ^hich such 
person was engaged, or the return of the ship to the U. K., such master, mate or other officer shall bo 
guilty of a misdemeanor ; and every misdemeanor mentioned o> created by this act shall and may bo 
prosecuted by information at the suit of H. M.’s attorney general, or by indictment or other logal pro¬ 
ceeding in any court-having criminal jurisdiction in II M.’s dominions at home or abroad; and tho 
offence may be laid and charged in the said information, indictment, or other legal proceeding to have 
been committed in the county or place where the offender shall happen to be, who, being convicted 
thereof, shall be liable to fine or imprisonment, or both, as to tho court before whom lie is tried shall 
seem meet; and every court is hereby authorized to issue a commission or commissions for the examina¬ 
tion of any witness or witnesses who may bo absent or out of the jurisdiction of the court; and at tho 
trial the depositions taken under such commission or commissions, if such witness or witnesses shall bo 
then absent, shall lie received in evidence—§17. 

If any of the Crew are left behind "the Proof of Sanction or Authority to be upon the Master. — If any 
master shall, contrary to the provisions of this, act, discharge, abandon, or leave behind any seaman or 
other person belonging to the ship or crew, with or without his consent, it shall bo incumbent on such 
master, in any information, indictment, or other proceeding against him, to produce or prove such 
sanction or respective certificate as aforesaid, or prove the impracticability of obtaining such certificate. 

— §48. 

Seamen when allowed to be left behind, to be. paid their Wages. — Every such master who shall leave 
any seaman or other person as aforesaid on shore at any such colony, or plantation, or place abroad, 
under a certificate of his not being in a condition to proceed on the voyage, Bhall deliver to 1 of the 
said functionaries, or if there be none such to any 2 respectable merchants there, or if there be but 1 
then to Buch 1 merchant, a just and true account of the wages due to such person, and pay the same 
either in money or by a bill drawn upon the owner ; and if by bill, tlipn such functionaries or merchants 
are respectively authorized and lequired, by endorsement on such bill, to certify that the same is drawn 
for money due on account of seamen’s wages, or to that effect; and any master who shall .refuse or- 
neglect to deliver a just and true account of such wages, or to pay the amount thereof in money or by bill 
as aforesaid, shall for every such offence or default forfeit and pay the sum of 10/., and every master who 
shall^ deliver a false account of such wages shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of 20/. 

Act not to extend to prevent Seamen from entering into the Navy _ Nothing in this act'or in any agree¬ 

ment contained shall prevent any seaman or person belonging to any ship or vessel whatever from 
entering or being received into the naval service of 11. M., nor shall any such entry be deemed a desertion 
from the ship or vessel, nor shall such seaman or other person thereby incur any penalty or forfeiture 
whatever, either of wages, clothes, oy effects, or other matter or thing ; and no master or owner shall 
Insert or introduce, or permit to be inserted or introduced, into any articles or agreement, any daufce', 
engagement, or stipulation whereby any Beaman or other person shall or may incur any forfeiture, or pe 
exposed to loss, in case he shall enter into H. M.’s naval service ; and if inserted, the clause, engagement, < 
or stipulation shall be void, and the offender shall thereby imyjr a penalty of 20/. — §60. 

Upon entry qf Seamen Into the Navy from any Skips , they shall be entitled to the immediate delivery up 
of their clothes , Ssa — When any seaman shall quit any Such Bhip or vessel as aforesaid, in order to, enter 
into H. M.’s naval service, and shall thereupon be actually received into such service, not having pre¬ 
viously committed any act amounting to and treated by the master as desertion, he shall be entitled ten* * 
mediately upon such entry to have his register ticket and all his clothes and effects bn board such ship 6r 
vessel delivered to him, and to receive from the master the proportionate amount of hia wages up to the 
period of such entry,.to be paid either in money or by a bill on the owner; all which register ticket, 
clothes, effects, money, of bill, such muster .is hereby required to deliver and pay to him accordingly, 
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Utitder a penalty of 20/. for any refusal or neglect, to be recovered with full costs of suit by suck seaman ; 
bUt in case the master shall have no means of ascertaining the balance, he shall make out and deliver to 
fueh seaman a certificate of the period of bis service, and the rate of wages lie Is entitled to, producing at 
the same time to the commanding or other officer of H. M.’s vessel the agreement with the seaman; and 
every such master, upon the delivery of such register ticket, clothes, and effects, and the settlement of 
such wages in manner heroin -mentioned, shall receive from the officer In command of the vessel into 
which the seaman shall have entered a certificate of such entry, endorsed on the agreement, and signed 
by the said officer, which such offi cer is hereby required to give_§ 51. " 

Power for H. M. to sue for the Amount advanced for the Relief of Seamen left abroad. — If any person 
shall be discharged, or wilfully and wrongfully left behind or abandoned, at any place beyond seas, in or 
out of H. M.’s dominions, by any master, mate, or other officer,-contrary to the provisions of this act, 
and shall become distressed, and be relieved under the provisions of an act passed in the eleventh year of 
the reign of his late Majesty, King George IV., for amending and consolidating the laws relating to the 
pay of the royal navy, or any act hereafter to be passed for that purpose, or if any person shall, as prin¬ 
cipal or agent, engage any subject of II. M. to serve in any vessel belonging to any foreign power, or to 
the subject of any foreign state, and such last-mentioned person shall become distressed and be relieved 
as aforesaid, then, hi addition to the wages due from such master or owner or person making such engage¬ 
ment, and the penalties to which such master may be liable, H. M. shall be entitled to sue such master or 
the owner of the ship, or any person who shall have made such engagement as aforesaid, at the discretion 
of the commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral of the U. K., for all the charges and 
expences which shall have been incurred in or for the subsistence, necessary clothing, and conveyance 
home or burial (should he die abroad or before reaching home) of any such seaman or person relieved as 
aforesaid, as money paid to the use of such master or owner or other person, who shall have made such 
engagement as aforesaid, and recover the same, together with full costs of the 6uit, in the same manner 
as othor debts due to H. M. are recoverable ; and in any proceeding for that purpose proof of the account 
furnished to the said commissioners by any such functionaries, or by such 2 merchants, or 1 mer¬ 
chant, according to the case, as provided by the said act of the eleventh year of King George IV., shall, 
together with the proof of payment by the said commissioners, or by the paymaster-general, of the charges 
Incurred on account of any such person, be sufficient evidence that such person was relieved and con¬ 
veyed home or buried at 11. M.’s expence ; and the court in which any proceeding for the recovery of the 
said money shall be instituted is hereby authorized to issue a commission or commissions for the examin¬ 
ation of witnessed, and the depositions taken under such commission or commissions shall be used as 
evidence. — §52. 

Ship's Agreement, Indentures, and Assignments of Apprenticeship and Register Tickets,' on arrival 
at a Foreign Port, to be deposited with the Consul, $c —‘If any ship belonging to a subject of 11. M. 
(except packets for passengers in the course of their voyage) shall arrive at any foreign port where there 
shall be a British consul or vice-consul, or at any port in a British colony, and remain thereat for 48 
hours, the master shall, within 48 hours of the ship’s arrival, deliver, or cause to be delivered 
to such consul or vice-consul at such foreign port, or to the collector or comptroller of the customs 
at such port of a British colony, the agreement or agreements before mentioned, together u ith an account 
at the foot of such agreement of all apprentices on board, setting forth their Christian and surnames at 
* full length, the dates of the registry of their indentures and assignments respectively, and the ports at 
which and the time when they were registered, and also all Indentures and assignments of apprenticeships, 
and the register tickets of all the crew who shall be subjects of II. M., the whole to be kept by such 
consul or vice-consul, collector or comptroller, as tho case may be, during the ship’s stay in such port, 
and (excepting tho register tickets of deserters, w hich are to be transmitted by such functionaries to the’ 
registrar o/ seamen) to be returned to the master a reasonable time before his departure, w ith a certificate 
endorsed on such agreements respectively, stating when the same were respectively delivered and returned, 
without any fee or charge being made for the same ; and in case it shall appear that the required number 
of apprentices are not on board, or that the required forms or existing laws have been in any respect neg¬ 
lected or transgressed, such consul or vice-consul, collector, or comptroller, shall jnake an indorsement 
to that effect on such agreement, and forthwith transmit a copy of such indorsement, with the fullest in¬ 
formation he cau collect regarding such neglect or transgression, to the said registrar ; and if any master 
shall neglect to deliver any agreement, indenture, assignment, or register ticket, or such account as 
aforesaid, be shall for every such neglect or default forfeit and pay the sum of 20/.; or if any master 
shall deliver any false or incorrect account, he shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of ;iOI. 
—§53. 

No Seaman to be shipped at a Foreign Port without the Sanction of the Consul. — No seaman shall be 
shipped at any such foreign port by any such master, except with the sanction of such consul or vice- 
consul, to be indorsed or certified on the agreement, under a penalty of 20/., to be forfeited by tho master 
for every seaman so shipped—§54. 

blasters to produce Agreement, &c. to the Officers qf Queen's Ships The master of every ship belonging 

to any subject of 11. M. shall and he is hereby required to produce and show the log book, muster roll 
or the ship, and the agreement or agreements with his crew, their register tickets, and the indentures 

his apprentices, and the assignments thereof, and a list of all the passengers and persons on board 
ta the captain, commander, or other commissioned officer of any of H. M.'s ships or vessels requiring 
the production and sight thereof; and it shall be lawful for any such officer in H. M.’s naval service 
to muster the crew (including apprentices) of any ship belonging to any such subject, in order to be 
satisfied that the provisions of this act, and every other act by which the crews of such ships as afore¬ 
said are regulated, and the laws relating to navigation, have been duly kept and complied with ; and ifany 
master shall, upon being required so to do by any such officer, neglect or refuse to produce such log book 
muster roll, or agreement, register tickets, indentures, and assignments, and lists of passengers and per¬ 
sons, or any of them, or shall obstruct any officer in the execution of his duty in mustering the said crew, 
or Produce any false log-book, muster-roll, or list, he 6liall for every such offence forfeit and pay the 
sum of 20/.—§65. 

Consuls, Registrar, and Officers qf Customs empowered to require Production qf the Agreement, "Muster- 
roll, * c . — For the better carrying into effect the purposes of this act, it shall be lawful for H. M.’s consuls 
vice-consuls in foreign ports, and for the said registrar and his assistant, and also for the respective 
chief OffiArs of the customs at the several ports of llie U. K. and’ of the British possessions abroad, to 
demarid from the master of every ship belonging to a subject of II. M. the production of the log-book, 
muster-roll of the ship, and, such agreements, register tickets, indentures, and assignments as aforesaid, 
and a list of passengers and persons on board, and to muster the crew (including apprentices) of such ship, 
-and to summon the master to appear before them, and give any explanation they may respectively 
require regarding the said crew, ship, or documents, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the pro¬ 
visions of this act, and every other act by lyhich the crews of suen ships as aforesaid are regulated, and 
the Jaws relating to navigation, have been kept and complied with, and to take copies of all or any of such 
documents * and if any such master, on such demand being made, shall refuse to produce such log¬ 
book, muster-roll, agreements, register-tickets, indentures and assignments, and lists of passengers and* 
persons, or refuse to alfow copies to be taken, or shall refuse to permit his crew to be so mustered, or 
•hall refuse to appear and givq such explanation as Aforesaid, or shall wilfolly deceive or mislead the 
persem before whom he shall, appear, he shall for every such neglect, refusal, or offence, forfeit ahd 
pay the sum of 20/.-~§ 56. 

Survey cf Provisions, $c. — U shall and may bo lawful for any consul or vice consul of H. M. and for 
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any collector or comptroller of the customs, upon complaint made by any 3 or more of the crew, to 
survey and examine, or cause to be surveyed and examined, the provisions, water, and medicines put or 
supplied on board any ship for the use and consumption of the crew ; and if on such survey and examin¬ 
ation it shall be found that such provisions, water, or medicines are of a bad Quality, or unfit for use, or 
not appropriate, or there shall not appear to be a sufficient quantity thereof, the surveying officer shall 
signify the same in writing to the master of the Bhip ; and if such master shall not thereupon provide 
other fit and proper provisions, water, or medicines in lieu of any which may be signified by tne said sur¬ 
veying officer to do of a bad quality, or unfit for use, or not appropriate, or if any such master shall not 
thereupon procure the requisite quantity of provisions, water, and medicines, or shall use any provisions, 
water, or medicines which shall have been signified by the surveying officer to be of, a bad quality or 
unfit for use, or not appropriate, he shall in each and every of such cases be guilty of a misdemeanor.— 
5 57. 

As to Offences committed at Foreign Ports _All offences against the property or person of any subject of 

H. M., or of any foreigner, which snail be committed In or at any port or place, either ashore or afloat, out 
of the dominions of H. M. by the master and crew (including apprentices), or any or either of them, be¬ 
longing to any ship subject to any of the provisions of this act, or who within 3 months before the 
committal of the offence shall have been the master thereof, or shall have formed part of any such crew, 
shall be and they are hereby declaretHo bo offences of the same nature respectively, and to be liable to the 
same punishment respectively, as if they had been committed on the high seas and other places within 
the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England, and shall be inquired of, heard, tried, and determined and 
adjudged in the same manner as if such offences had been committed within such jurisdiction ; and 
when any trial for such offences, or for any misdemeanor against the provisions of this act, shall take place 
before any justices or judges of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery, it shall be lawful for the court to 
order and direct the payment of the costs ami expences of the prosecution, as in the case of costs and ex- 

F ences of prosecutions for offences committed within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England.— 
58. 

For the safe Custody and Conveyance of Offenders to England . — Whenever any complaint shall be 
made to any of H. M.’s consul, or vice-consuls of any such offence or of any offence having been com* 
xnitted at sea by the master and crew (including apprentices, or any or either of them), belonging to any 
ship subject to any of the provisions of this act, it shall be lawful for any such consul or vice-consul to in¬ 
quire into the case, upon oath,’and at his discretion to cause any offender tube placed under all necessary 
restraint, so far as it may be in his power,.so that ho may be sent and conveyed in safe custody to England 
as soon as practicable, in any vessel of H. M., or of any of her subjects, to bo there proceeded against ac¬ 
cording to law ; and the costs and charges of imprisoning any such offender, and of conveying him and 
the witnesses to England, if not conveyed in the ship to which they respectively belong, shall be con¬ 
sidered and deemed as part of the costs of the prosecution, or be paid as costs incurred on account of sea¬ 
faring subjects of the l'. K. left in distress in foreign parts ; and all depositions taken before any consul or 
vice-consul abroad, and certified under his oflicial seal to be the depositions, and that they were taken in 
the presence of the party accused, shall bo admitted in evidence in all courts having criminal jurisdiction, 
and otherwise, in like manner as depositions taken before any justice of“ the peace In England now arc or 
may be ; and the register ticket of every offender shall be delivered up to H. M.’s consul or vice-consul, 
as the case may be, and be transmitted by him to the registrar of seamen.—§59. < 

As to the Conveyance, of Offenders and Witnesses to England. — It shall be lawful for any consul or vice- 
consul to order a passage to England for any such offender or offenders under necessary restraint, and 
also for the witnesses ; and the master or other person having the charge of any ship or vessel belong¬ 
ing to any subject of 11. M. bound fur England shall and he is hereby required to receive and afford 
a passage and subsistence during the voyage to any such offender or offenders and witpesses, not 
exceeding the rate of 1 offender or 2 witnesses for every 100 tons of his ship’s burden, and on his 
silip's arrival in England the master of any vessel belonging to a subject of H. M. slmH take or 
cause to bo taken the offender or offenders before a justice of the peace, who shall deal with the matter 
as in cases of offences committed upon the high sens; and in case the master or other person having 
the charge of any ship or vessel belonging to any subject of 11. M., when required by the eonsul or 
vice-consul to receive and afford a passage to any offender or witness, shall not receive and afford such 
passage, or shall not take or cause to be taken the offender or offenders before a justice of tho peace as 
aforesaid, every such master shall be liable to a penalty of 50/.; and the seaman, if acquitted, shall re¬ 
ceive his register t»\ ket again upon due application to the registrar of seamen_§ GO. 

As to Ships belonging to British Colonies —This act shall not extend or apply to any ship registered in 
or belonging to any British colony having a legislative assembly, or to the crew of any such snip, while 
such ship shall be within the precincts of such c<dony ; but every ship belonging to any colony or pos¬ 
session of H. M., when proceeding from one part of the U. K. to another, or from the U. K. to the islands 
of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Saik, or Man, or from any port in the U. K. to any port or possession of 
any foreign power or country, or to any colony to which the ship shall not belong, snail be held to come 
within the provisions of this act ; and this act is hereby extended to the same ; and the owner, master, 
and crew, including apprentices, of such ship so trading as aforesaid, shall be and are hereby declared 
liable to the provisions of this act as fully as the owner, master, and crew of any British registered ship; 
and this act and the provisions thereof (except so far as tho same relate to agreements, register tickets, 
and having apprentices',) shall also extend and apply to ships belonging to all of H. M.’s colonies and 
possessions abroad, wherever otherwise proceeding or trading, and to the owners, masters, and crews of 
such ships, when any such ship shall be beyond the precincts of the colony or possession to which she 
shall belong ; and all certificates and sanctions required by this act to be indorsed on agreements shall, 
in tho case of ships last referred to, be otherwise given in writing whero no written agreement exists. 

—-§ 61. 

Recovery qf Penalties.—-AW penalties and forfeitures imposed by thiB act, and for the recovery whereof 
no specific mode is hereinbefore provided, shall and may be recovered, with costs, cither in any of H. M.’s' 
courts of record at Westminster, Edinburgh, or Dublin, or in the colonies or territories under tho 
government of the East India Company, at the suit of II. M.’s law officers respectively, or at the suit of 
any person, by information and summary proceeding before any justice or justices of the peace in and for 
any part of H.M.’s dominions, or the territoriea*\inder the government of tho East India Company, 
where or near to the place where the offence shall be committed or the offender shall bo ; and if pro¬ 
ceedings for the recovery of any forfeiture or penalty Imposed by this act, or for the recovery of any debt 
duo to H. M., be commenced In any of II. M.’s courts, tne court in which such proceedings shall be in¬ 
stituted is hereby authorized to issue a commission or commissions in or out of H.M.’s dominions for the 
examination of witnesses, and the depositions taken thereunder shall be used and admitted in evidence; 
and in case of a summary conviction under this act, aud the sum imposed as a penalty by the justice or 
justices *nall not be paid, either immediately after the conviction or within such period as the justice or 
justices shall at the time of the conviction appoint, it shall be lawful for the convicting justice or justice* 
to commit the offender to the common gaol or house of correction, there to be imprisoned only, or to be 
imprisoned and kept to hard labour, according to the discretion of the justice or justices, for any term 
not exceeding 0 calendar months, the commitment to be determinable upon payment of the amount 
and costs ; and all penalties and forfeitures mentioned in this act, for which no specific application 1* 
hereinbefore provided, shall, when recovered’, bo paid and applied in manner following; (that is to say,) 
•o much thereof as the court or the convicting justice or justices shall determine, but not exceeding one 
moiety, shall be paid to the informer or person upon whose discovery or information the same shall be 
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recovered, and tlic residue shall be paid to the Scameh's Hospital Society : provided always, that It shall 
tie lawful for tbe court, before which, or the justice or justices before whom, any proceedings shall be 
instituted for the recovery of any pecuniary penalty Imposed by this act, to mitigate or reduce such 
penalty as to such court or justices respectively shall appear just and reasonable ; but no such penalty 
shall be reduced to less than onc-tliird of its original amount; and it shall be lawful, in the discretion of 
the said court, or of the said justice or justices hearing the complaint, to order sugh costs against the 
informing or complaining party failing to prove the charge ns the said court or justice or.justices may 
deem fit, add such costs shall he recoverable in the same manner as penalties under this act, and be paid 
as such court or justice or justices shall direct: provided also, that all proceedings so to be instituted 
6hall be comm^pccd within 2 years next after the commission of the offence, if the same shall have been 
committed at far beyond the Cape of Good Hope or Capo Horn, or within 1 year if committed else¬ 
where, or within 2 calendar months after the return of the offender and the complaining party to the 
U.K. —$62. 

Definition of the Terms “ Master," “ Seaman” “ Ship,'* and “ Owner.” — To avoid doubts in the con¬ 
struction of this act, be it enacted, that every person having the charge or command of any ship belonging 
to any subject of H. M. shall, within the meaning ai)d for the purposes of this act, be deemed and taken 
to be the master of silch ship; and that every person (apprentices excepted) who shall be employed or 
engaged to serve in any capacity on board the same shall be deerppd and taken to be a seaman, within 
the meaning and for the purposes of this act; ami that the term “ ship ” shall be taken and understood 
to comprehend every description of vessel navigating on any sea or channel, or waters outside the mouths 
of rivers, and also every vessel passing beyond the precincts of a port; and that the term “ owner” shall 
be taken and understood to comprehend all the several persons, if more than one, to whom the ship 
shall belong. — § G3. 

As to Relief to Persons from Asia and Africa becoming distressed in the United Kingdom. — If any per¬ 
son, being a Malay, Lascar, or native of the territories under the government of the East India Company, 
or if any Asiatic or African seaman, having been brought to the U. K. on board any ship, shall be round 
or be in the U. K. in distress for want of food, clothing, or other necessaries, it shall and may be lawful 
for the commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral of the U. K., at their discretion, 
to supply necessary and reasonable relief to every such person and seaman, and to maintain him until lie 
shall be sent on board some ship for the purpose of being conveyed to or near to the port from which he 
was shipped, and also to pay, defray, and advance tlio money necessary to prorure every such person and 
seaman a proper and sufficient passage to such port; and all such sum or sums of money as shall be paid 
and advanced by or by order of the said commissioners for or on account of such relief, maintenance, and 
passage, shall bo and become a debt duo to 11. M., and be recoverable as such, with full costs of suit, in 
the courts of law either in H. M.’s dominions or in the territories under the government of the East 
India Company, from the owner and master, or cither of them, of the ship on board whereof such persou 
or seaman shall have been brought from Asia or Africa; but nothing herein contained shall repeal or 
annul any other act or nets now in‘force for the relief and conveyance home of any Asiatic or African 
person or seaman. — § 64. 

Skamicn (Corporation for Relief of). During the reign of George IJ. an esta¬ 
blishment attached to Greenwich Hospital was erected by the 20 Geo. 2. c. 38. “ for 
the relief and support of disabled seamen , and the widows and children of such as shall be 
hilled , slain, or drowned in the merchant service .” To provide a fund for this charitable 
institution, every person serving in any merchant ship, or other private ship or vessel, 
belonging to any of his Majesty ’s subjects in England, (except apprentices under the age 
of 18, persons employed in boats upon the coasts in taking fish which are brought fresh 
on shore, or in boats within rivers, or upon boats on the coasts, and pilots (except persons 
employed in the service of the East India Company, and who were not entitled to the 
benefit of this institution, being provided for by a fund established by the Company),) 
paid sixpence per month, which was deducted out of his wages by the master, and paid 
over tp the persons appointed under the authority of the act at the port to which the 
ship belonged, before she was allowed to clear inwards. For the management and dis¬ 
tribution of this fund, a corporation was created, composed chiefly of eminent merchants, 
xvlth power to purchase lands and erect an hospital, and to provide for seamen rendered 
incapable of service by sickness, wounds, or other accidental misfortunes, and decrepit 
and worn out by age, either by receiving them into the hospital, or by pensions : and 
also to relieve the widows and children of seamen killed or drowned in the merchant 
service, provided the children are not of the age of 14 years; or if of that age and 
upwards are incapable of getting a livelihood by reason of lameness, blindness, or other 
infirmity, and are proper objects of charity ; and to make reasonable allowances to those 
who shall lose an eye or a limb, or be otherwise hurt or maimed, in fighting, defending 
or working their ships, or doing any other duty in their service, in proportion to their 
hurt; so far forth as the income and revenues of the charity will extend for these 
purposes, llut no person is to he provided for as a worn-out seaman, who has not been 
employed in the merchant service five years and .paid the contribution. And in pro¬ 
viding for this class, a preference is given to such as have served longest and contributed 
most. 

In order to ascertain the times of service and payment of the contribution, the master 
was obliged to keep a muster-roll of the persons employed in the ship, and had before 
her departure to deliver a duplicate to the collector or receiver of duties for the seamen’s 
hospital.at the port; and, during the voyage, to enter the time and place of discharge, 
quitting, and desertion, and of receiving other persons on board, and of any hurt, damage, 
keatli, or drowning, of which he had also to deliver a duplicate at his return, under the 
penalty of 20/., to the truth whereof he might be examined upon oath by the collector. 
And in case any person employed on board any ship or vessel should, in doing his 
duty on shore or on board, break an arm or a leg, or be otherwise hurt or maimed, he 
was to be properly relieved until sufficiently recovered to be sent to the place to which 
the ship belonged. 
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But, notwithstanding the praiseworthy principle on which this establishment was 
founded, it was not found to be productive of the benelits, in a practical point of view, 
that had been anticipated. Perhaps this was to be in part explained by the circum¬ 
stance of its being attached to Greenwich Hospital, which is peculiarly intended as a 
retreat for the worn-out and disabled seamen belonging to the ltoyal Navy. But, how¬ 
ever this may be, it appears from accounts laid before parliament, that in 1829, when 
the merchant seamen paid an annual contribution of 26,187/. to the hosprtal, there was 
not one of them within its walls, except such as had also served on board line-of-battle 
ships 1 The system was, in consequence, much complained of by the seamen and others 
interested in the merchant service; and it is obvious that these complaints were not 
unfounded, and that the seamen reaped no advantage from the institution at all equiva¬ 
lent to the sacrifice they made for its support. 

To obviate this state of things, a new system was introduced in 1835, when it was 
ordered, by the act 4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 34., that the contribution of 6d. per month by sea¬ 
men in the merchant service to Greenwich Hospital should cease from the 1st Januai y, 
1 83.5; and that 20,000/. a year should be advanced from the consolidated fund to the 
Hospital to make good the deficiency caused by the cessation of such contribution. 

New Establishment for Support of Merchant Seamen , Sfc .— And to provide still more 
effectually for the relief and support of maimed and disabled merchant seamen, and of 
the widows, &c. of those killed or drowned in the merchant service, the act 4 & 5 Will. 4. 
c. 52. was passed. This act repealed the 20 Geo, 2. c. 38., except in so far as it related 
to the establishment of the corporation of the president and governors for the relief of 
maimed, &c. merchant seamen, and of the widows and children of seamen killed or 
drowned in the merchant service; and it also repealed as much of the act 37 Geo. 3. 
c. 73. as related to the wages of seamen dying while employed in ships trading to the 
West Indies. And having thus cleared the wav it proceeded to introduce a new 
system, which was further extended and perfected by the 6 & 7 Will. 4. c. 15., and the 
7 & 8 Viet. c. 112. Under this system all masters of British ships, whether owners or 
not, and all British seamen employed in navigating the same, were obliged to con¬ 
tribute certain sums out of their wages, to the support of the Merchant Seamen’s Fund.. 
In the case of seamen this contribution, which, in tlie first instance, was only 6d. a 
month, was subsequently raised to 2s. per do. And in addition to these contributions, 
the wages and other effects of deceased seamen were, in the event of their not being 
claimed by their relations, paid over to the fund. 

In a former edition of this work we stated, 

“ The contribution to this fund amounted, in 1842, in London and the ports imme¬ 
diately under the management of the president and governors of the society, to 16,9367. 
(of which, however, 2,013/. were interest of capital); and a large additional sum 
was also collected at the out-ports. It may, therefore, be concluded, that, provided 
these sums be economically and discreetly managed, they will afford the means of 
suitably providing for the wants of a large number of disabled merchant seamen, as we|^| 
as for the wives and children of those who have lost their lives in the service, and will 
consequently render it less hazardous and more respectable. But in this country, and, 
we presume, in most others, charitable institutions are usually quite as advantageous to 
others, as to those for whose behoof they ore said to he established; and the institution 
for the relief of merchant seamen does not appear to form any exception to the ordinary 
rule. Speaking generally, the seamen are very much dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
establishment ; and really this is not much to be wondered at. The expenses of col¬ 
lecting seem to be quite enormous, amounting to from 8 to 10, and sometimes even 
15 per cent, and upwards, of the sums received! Probably, however, the reader may 
be disposed to think that there is no very good reason why this heavy expense, amounting 
to several thousand pounds a-year, should be incurred ; and why the collectors and other 
customs officers should not be made to collect and remit the seamen’s contributions in 
the same way that they collect and remit any portion of the public revenue. But if it 
be necessary to make an allowance to the officers in question for such duty, it would 
be better that it should be made by adding to the salaries paid them by government, 
than that they should be allowed to eke them out by encroaching deeply on a pittance 
saved from the hard-earned wages of sailors as a resource against old age and infirmity." 

The abuses in question were not, however, rectified; and in consequence partly of 
their operation, and partly of too large a proportion of the available Funds of the society 
having been distributed among the widows and children of the seamen, the system 
became very unpopular among the latter. And government being aware of the reason¬ 
ableness of this feeling, an act was passed in 1851, the 14 & 15 Viet. c. 102., which 
provides for the winding up of the fund, and its collection and distribution in the 
meantime. Another institution for the benefit of merchant seamen is the Seamen’s 
Hospital Society, established in 1821, and incorporated by the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 9. It 
is supported by voluntary contributions, and by the proceeds of the unclaimed wages 
and effects of deceased seamen payable to it under the 14 & 15 Viet. c. 102. § 31. 
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Certain annual payments were, also, to be made, fur a limited period by the Board of 
Trade, out of the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. But the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 131. directs 
that these payments shall be commuted as follows : — 

In lieu of the payments heretofore made to the Seamen’s Hospital Society under the Seamen’s 
Fund Winding-up Act, 1851, the Commissioners of the Treasury are authorised, immediately on the 
passing of this act, to direct the payment to £uch society, out of the consolidated fund of the U. K.,of 
tho sum of 2,3511. 5 j.; and the said commissioners shall also, at the end of each year, direct payment 
to such society out of the said consolidated fund of an annual sum equal in amount to the sum paid into 
the exchequer in the same year on account of fines or penalties inflicted under $22. of the 8 Viet. c. 112., 
to*be applied by such society according to the directions contained in the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 9. $ 30. 

The same stat., the 16 ft 17 Viet, c 131also enacts with regard to the effects of deceased seamen, viz. 

Mode of dealing with Wages, %c. of deceased Seamen, — In cases of wages or effects of deceased seamen 
received by the Board of Trade under “ the Seamen's Fund Winding-up Act, 1851,” to which no claim 
Is substantiated within 6 years after the receipt thereof by such board, it shall be in the absolute dis¬ 
cretion of such board, if .any subsequent claim is made, either to allow or refuse ttie same; and ihe 
Board of Trade shall from time to time pay any monies arising from the unclaimed wages and effects of 
deceased seamen, which in the opinion of such board it is not necessary to retain for the purpose of 
satisfying claims into the receipt of H. Majesty’s exchequer in such manner as the commissioners of II. 
Majesty’s treasury may direct, and such monies shall be carried to and made purt of the consolidated 
fund of the U. K. — § 27. 

Propci ty belonging to Merchant Seamen's Fund lobe paid into Exchequer. — All monies which under 
“the Seamen’s Fund Winding-up Act, 1851,” now are or may herealter become part of or applicable to 
the purposes of the general fund therein mentioned, shall be paid into the receipt of H. M.’s exchequer 
in such manner as the Commissioners of the Treasury may direct; and all property, not being money, 
so forming part of or being applicable to the purposes of the said fund as aforesaid, shall be sold,and ihe 
produce thereof shall be paid into the receipt of rl. Majesty’s exchequer in like manner; and all monies 
so paid Into the receipt of the exchequer snail be carried to and made part of the consolidated fund of 
the U. K — $28. 

Merchant Seamen's Fund to be provided for by annual Vote —The several payments and expenses 
which by tho said “ Seamen’s Fund Winding up Act, 1851,” are charged partly on the said general fund 
therein mentioned, and partly on the consolidated fund of the U. K., shall, except as regards the pay¬ 
ment to the Seamen’s Hospital Society (above mentioned) be provided for by annual votes of par¬ 
liament. — $ 29. 

SEAWORTHY, a term applied to a ship, indicating that she is in every respect tit 
for her voyage. 

It is provided in all charterparties, that the vessel chartered shall be “tight, staunch, 
and strong, well apparelled, furnished with an adequate number of men and mariners, 
tackle, provisions, &c.” If the ship he insufficient in any of these particulars, the 
owners, though ignorant of the circumstance, will he liable for whatever damage may, 
in consequence, he done' to the goods of the merchant; and if an insurance have been 
effected upon her, it will be void. 

But whether the condition of seaworthiness be expressed in the charterparty or not, it 
is always implied. “ In every coni\ r P ct »” said Lord Elleuborough, “ between a person 
holding himself forth as the owner of a lighter or vessel ready to carry goods for hire, 
and the person putting goods on boarJ/^ or employing his vessel or lighter lor that 
purpose, it is a term of the contract on the* P art of th e lighterman or earlier implied by 
law, that liis vessel is tight, and fit for the pu.^P 08 ® "hid' he offers and holds it forth 
p the public ; it is the immediate foundation substratum of the contract that it is 
so : the law presumes a promise to that effect on t/'it^P UT ^ °f earner, without any actual 
proof; and every reason of sound policy and public>£ onv enience requires that it should 
be so.” 

Not only must the ship and furniture be sufficient fcJlf thc v °y a g e » but sh ® must also 
be furnished with a sufficient number of persons of comp^ tent s kill an ^ ability to navi¬ 
gate her. And for sailing down rivers, out of harbours, V through roads, &c., where 
either by usage or the laws of the country a pilot is required* a P* ,ot Im,st taken on 
hoard. But no owner or master of a ship shall be answera&j e * or aI, y * oss or damage 
by reason of no pilot being on board, unless it shall he provet'4 *bat *be want of a pilot 
shall have arisen from any refusal to take a pilot on board ; o.” ft * om l ! ie ne g 1 'S ence of 
the master in not heaving to, for the purpose of taking on boaruj ftn ? P^ ot w ^° be 
ready and offer to take charge of the ship.—(48 Geo. 3. c. 164. )j 

A ship is not seaworthy unless she be provided with all theo documents or papers 
necessary for the manifestation of the ship and cargo. Neither ' s s ^ e 8eawor ihy, »f* 
during war, she be not supplied with the sails required to facilitsfv te lier esca P e from, an 
enemy. h 

“ It is not sufficient to defeat the liability of the owner, that he e^id no * know tj 13 * *be 
ship was not seaworthy, for he ought to have known that she w«F so at the t,me he 
chartered her. The sufficiency of the ship is the foundation of t^ e contract between 
the parties, and a ship not capable of conveying the goods in a prc l^ 1, state ls f fm ,ure 
of the condition precedent to the whole contract. The seaworthim. ess the s b>P 1S not 
a question of fraud or good intention, but it is a positive stipulation 1 l ^ at t ^ ie s b*P sha ^ 
be so; and therefore, although the owner may himself have been di‘t? elve< * by the ship¬ 
builder, repairer, &c., if the vessel be, in fact, un-seaworthy, have an/. lnsu ® cien * bottom 
ov unsound timbers, it is a breach, of a preliminary condition, and I 18 as 8Uc b, to 

the contract.” — ( Holt's Law of Skipping , 2nd ed. p. 383.) m 

It is only necessary, to guarantee thc owners from loss, tl *t thy ship should be sea- 
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worthy at the time of her departure. She may cease to be so in a few hours, and yet 
they may not be liable. The question to be decided in such cases always is, whether 
the ship’s disability arose from any defect existing in her before her departure, or from a 
cause which occasioned it afterwards. But if a ship, within a day or two of her de¬ 
parture, become leaky or founder at sea, or be obliged to put back, without any visible or 
adequate cause to produce such an effect — such as the starting of a plank or other ac¬ 
cident to which the best ships are liable, and which no human prudence can prevent — 
the fair presumption is that she was not seaworthy when she sailed ; and it will be in¬ 
cumbent on the owners to show that she was seaworthy at that time. They are liable for 
damage occasioned by every injury arising from any original defect in the ship, or from 
bad stowage ; but they are not liable for any injury arising from the act of God, the 
king’s enemies, or the perils of the sea. 

It is further to be observed, that how perfect soever a ship may be, yet if, from the 
nature of her construction, or any other cause, she be incapable of performing the pro¬ 
posed voyage, with the proposed cargo on board, she is not seaworthy. She must be, in 
all respects. Jit for the trade in which she is meant to be employed. And it is a wholesome 
rule, that the owners should be held to a pretty strict proof of this. 

It has been already observed, that any defect in point of seaworthiness invalidates an 
insurance upon a ship. There is ndt only an express but an implied warranty in every 
policy, that the ship shall be “tight, staunch, and strong, &c.and the reason of this 
is plain. The insurer undertakes to indemnify the insured against the extraordinary and 
unforeseen perils of the sea ; and it would be absurd to suppose that any man would insure 
against those perils, but in confidence that the ship is in a condition to encounter the 
ordinary perils to which every ship must be exposed in the usual course of the proposed 
voyage. 

By the old law of France It wa* directed that every merchant ship, before her departure from the 
place of her outfit, should be surveyed by certain sea officers appointed for that*purpose, and reported 
to be seaworthy, “ en bon ttat <ic navigation;" and that previous to her return, before she took her 
homeward cargo on board, she should be again surveyed. Valin has shown — (Tit. Fret. art. 12.), that 
very little confidence could be placed in these surveys, which, he tells us, were only made upon the 
external parts, for the ship was not unsheathed ; and, therefore, her internal and hidden defects could 
not be disclosed. This practice seems now to be abandoned by the French ; at least, there is no allusion 
to it in the Code de Commerce. It is, one should think, much better to leave the question as to the sea¬ 
worthiness of the ship to lie ascertained, as in England, after a loss has happened, by an investigation of 
the true cause of such loss, than to permit so important a question to be decided upon the report of offi¬ 
cers without any motive to inquire carefully into her actual condition. A ship may, to all appearance, 
ho perfectly capable of performing a voyage ; and it is only after a loss has happened, that her latent 
defect# can be discovered, and her true state at the time of her departure rendered manliest. Indeed, 
the survey made by the French was not deemed a conclusive proof that the ship was, at her departure, 
really Seaworthy: it merely raised a presumption that such was the case ; but it was still open to the 
freighter or the insurer to show the contrary. 

For further information upon this point, the reader is referred to the able and excellent work of Chief 
Justice Abbot (Lord Tenterden) on the Law of Shipping , part lil. c. 3.; Holt on Shipping , part ill. c. 3.; 
and of Mr. Serjeant Marshall on Insurance , booki. c. 5. 3 1. 

SEEDS, in commerce, the grains of several species of gramina. Those of most 
importance are clover seed, flax or linseed, hemp seed, rape seed, tares, mustard se^l, 
&c. ; for which, see the respective articles. But it may be useful to subjoin the fol¬ 
lowing 

Account of the Imports and Exports of the Principal Seeds in 1852. 

Imports. 

Annlseed • - cwt. 1,707 2 1 
Canary - — 167 2 l( 

Clover - - — 124,628 2 21 

Cummin - - — 1,985 2 < 

Fenugreek - - — 280 1 21 

Garden, unenume¬ 
rated - - lbs. 109,993 

Grass - cwt. 18,5.12 2 1< 

Uemiweed - - qrs. 8,899 5 

Lentils - - bushels 232,110 

Linseed and Flaxseed qrs. 799,401 7 
Mil l et - - - cwt. 51,015 2 1« 

SEGARS, or CIGARS. See Tobacco. 

SENNA (Fr. Sene; Ger. Sennablater; It. Senna; Sp. Sen; Lat. Cassia Senna; 
Arab. Suna ). The plant ( Cassia Senna ) which yields the leaves known in commerce 
and the materia medica by the name of senna, is an annual, a native of Upper Egypt, 
and Bernou in Central Africa. The senna, after being collected in Upper Egypt, 
is packed up in bales, and sent to Boullac, where it is mixed with other leaves, some of 
which are nearly equally good, while others are very inferior. After being mixed, it is 
repacked in bales at Alexandria, and sent to Europe. A great deal of senna is imported 
from Calcutta and Bombay, under the name of East India senna ; but it is originally 
brought to them from Arabia. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory. ) Senna is very extensively 
used in medicine. In 1852, the imports and exports of senna amounted respectively to 
326,965 and 196,399 lbs. The duty of Is. 3d. per lb. on its being imported, after being 
reduced in 1832 to6d. f and in 1842 to Id. per lb., was wholly repealed in 1845. 
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SHAGREEN. — SHAWLS. 


SHAGREEN (Gcr. Schagrin ; It. Chagrin; Rus. Schagrim Schagren ), a kind of 
grained leather, used for various purposes in the arts. It is extensively manufactured 
at Astrakhan in Russia.—(See Tookes Russia , vol. iii. p. 403.) 

SHAMMY or CHAMOIS LEATHER (Ger. Siimischleder ; Fr. Chamois; It. Ca- 
moscio; Rus. Smschanui , Koshi ), a kind of leather dressed in oil, or tanned, and much 
esteemed for its softness, pliancy, and capability of bearing soap without hurt. The real 
shammy is prepared of the skin of the chamois goat. But leather prepared from the 
skins of the common goat, kid, and sheep, is frequently substituted in its stead. 

SHARKS’ FINS, form a regular article of trade to China; and are collected for 
this purpose in every country from the eastern shore of Africa to New Guinea. In the 
Canton Price Currents they are as regularly quoted as tea or opium; and the price of 
late years has been, according to quality, from 15 to 18 dollars per picul, equal to from 
50s. to (50s. per cwt. 

SHAWLS (Ger. Schalen ,* Fr. Chals , Chales ; It. Shavali ; Sp. Schavalos), articles 
of fine wool, silk, or wool and silk, manufactured after the fashion of a large hand¬ 
kerchief, used in female dress. The finest shawls are imported from India, where they 
are highly esteemed, and cost from 50 to 300 guineas. But the British shawls manu¬ 
factured at Norwich, Paisley, and particularly Edinburgh, have recently been very 
much improved; and though still inferior in point of quality to the finest specimens 
brought from the East, they look well, and are much cheaper. The native shawl ma¬ 
nufacture is of very considerable value and importance. 

Cashmere Shawls. — The shawl manufacture Is believed to have originated in the valley of Cash- 
mere, the ancient Caspira, in the north-west of India, between the 34th and 35th degrees of N. 
latitude, and the 73d and 70th degrees of E. longitude. Though not so flourishing as it oneo was, the 
manufacture is still prosecuted in this province to a very considerable extent. The shawls are the very 
best that are made, possessing unequalled fineness, delicacy, and warmth. They are formed of the inner 
hair of a variety of the common goat (copra hircus ), reared on the cold dry table land of Thibet, elevated 
from 14,000 to 16,000 feet, above the level of the sea. The goat thrives sufficiently well in many other 
countries ; but in the sultry plains of Hindpstan it has hardly more hair than a greyhound ; and though 
in higher latitudes the hair is more abundfht. it is for the most part shaggy and coarse. It is only in the 
intensely cold and dry climate of Thibet that it yields the peculiarly soft woolly hair that constitutes tlie 
material of the Indian shawl. We do not, therefore, suppose that the efforts to naturalise the shawl-goat 
in France will turn out vitalI. On the contrary, we believe the chances of success would be about equal 
wore an attempt made to breed beavers in a hot country, without water, or camels in a moist country, 
free from heat and drought. 

The inner or fine wool is covered over and protected by a quantity of long shaggy hair, which is, of 
course, carefully separated from it before it is manufactured. 

The genuine shawl wool has been imported into this country ; and the finest Edinburgh and Paisley 
shawls have been produced from it. But it must be admitted that shawls have nowhere been made 
that can come, as respects quality, into successful competition with those of Cashmere. The manu. 
facture has been established at Delhi and Lahore for some years ; hut notwithstanding it is carried on 
h} native Cashmerians, and though tho material employed bo quite the same, the fabrics arc said to want 
tin* fineness of those made in Cashmere, and to have a degenerated, coarse appearance. It is difficult to 
account for this superiority. It has been ascribed to some peculiar quality of the water in tin* valley of 
( ushmere ; but it is most probably owing to a variety of circumstances, which, though each may appear 
of little importance, collectively give a character to the manufacture. 

The following details as to the manufacture of Cashmere shawls have been extracted from an English 
paper published at Delhi: — 

“ The great mart for the wool of which shawls are made, is at Kilghet, which is said to he a depend¬ 
ency ot Ladnk, and situated ‘20 days’ journey fiom the northern boundaries of Cashmere. There are ‘2 
kinds of it: that which can be readily dyed is white: the other sort is of an ashy colour, which b**i»g 
with difficulty changed, or, at least, Improved by art, is generally woven of its natural hue. About ‘2 lbs. 
of either are obtained from a single goat mice a year. After the down has been carefully separated from 
Hr* hairs, it is repeatedly washed with rice starch. This process is reckoned important ; and it is to the 
quality of the water of their valley that tho Cashmerians attribute the peculiar and inimitable fineness of 
the fabrics produced there. At Kilghet the best raw wool is Sold for about 1 rupee a pound. By the pre¬ 
paration and washing referred to, it loses and the remainder being spun, 3 rupees’ weight of the thiead 
is considered worth 1 rupee. 

“ Shawls nre made of various forms, size, and borders, which are wrought separately, with the view 
of adapting them to the different markets. Those sent to Turkey used to be of the softest and most 
delicate texture. Carpets and counterpanes are fabricated of the hair or coarser part of the wool. From 
a variety of causes, among others the destruction of the Janissaries, who dressed much in shawls, the 
loss of royalty in Cabul, and the ruined finances of Lucknow, it Is certain that the demand lor this 
elegant commodity has greatly declined of late years. Under the Mogul emperors, Cashmere found 
woik for 30,000 shawl looms. In the time of the Afghan kings, the number decreased to 18.000. 
There are now not more than 6,000 employed. I should attribute little of this diminution to the side of 
English imitations among the Asiatic nations. When these counterfeits first appoared, the pretty pat¬ 
terns and brilliancy of the colours took the fancy of seme, but their great inferiority in the softness and 
warmth which marks the genuine shawl, soon caused the new article to be neglected. 

“ The average value of shawls exported from Cashmere amounts annually to 1,800,000 rupees. Runjeet 
Singh took $ in kind as part of the gross revenue of the province, which was about 25 lacs a year. He 
is said to have sold | of what he thus received, and to have kept the remainder for his own court. Of 
those disposed of by him and left for sale in the valley, 7 lacs’ worth went to Bombay and Western 
India ; 3 to Hindostan, chiefly Oude; $ a lac each to Calcutta, Cabul, Herat, and Balk, whence some 
were carried to neighbouring countries. 

“ A curious calculation of the successive exactions, from Cashmere to Bombay inclusive, which mag¬ 
nify the price of shawls, is herewith subjoined. 

“ Actual cost for materials and labour in making a pair of reel shawls: — 


Four Furrukabad seers of wool - 
( leaning, washing, and spinning 
Dyeing - - - 

Wages to weavers • • 


Ihitien on the tarn*. — On sale and importation to h'd. re. 
CaOimere - - - 3 14 

On the thread - - - - 8 4 

While the fabric Is in the loom - • Iii O 

Fees to chowdrios, brokers, assessors, 5tc. - 35 O 


Total 


Total amount of duties in Cashmere 


171 19 
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Duties from Cashmere to Amritslr 
From Amritslr to Bombay 
At Bombay ... 

Total from Amrltalr to Bombay 


Total from Kilghet to Bombay, 171 18 and 85 12* = 252 501 
J’nrae cost ..... 337 14 

Proportion of carriage - - - - O 12 

Insurance - . - - - 21 0 

Total cost • . - 610 66£ 


"A pair of such shawlsmlght sell for 500 rupees at A mrit^ir, 
and in Bombay for !>00. Tlu* amount of the imports, and the 
sums levied by each government, will appear more In relief If 
slated as they adect a camel-load in its progress. It consists 
of 141 cutrha matinds, and contains, at an average, 2,<MMJ 
shawls of different kinds, valued, on reaching Bombay, at 
28,500 Fumikabad rupees. 

“ The government of Lahore exacts Fd. rs. 1,564 6 ; Pa- 
tialah, 61 0; Bikeneer, 45 (); Joudpore, 121 4; Bhown- 
uggur, 20 O5 — total levied by native princes, 1,80b 0; 

1 tom bay, 10 per cent, ud valorem) 2,850 0." 


SIIEEP (Ger. Schafe ; Fr. Brebis, Bites cL laine, Moutons ; It. Pecore ; Sp. Pecora, 
Ovejas ; Rus. Owz'u; Eat. Oves). Of the domestic animals belonging to Great Britain, 
sheep, with the exception of horses, and, perhaps, cattle, are by far the most important. 
They can be reared in situations and upon soils where other animals would not live. 
They afford a large supply of food, and one of the principal materials of clothing. 
Wool has long been a staple commodity of this country, and its manufacture employs 
an immense number of people. “ 'Ilie dressed skin,” says Mr. Pennant, “ forms 
different parts of our apparel; and is used for covers of books. The entrails, properly 
prepared and twisted, serve for strings for various musical instruments. The bones, 
calcined (like other bones in general), form materials for tests for the refiner. The 
milk is thicker than that of cows, and consequently yields a greater quantity of butter 
and cheese ; and in some places is so rich, that it will not produce the cheese without 
a mixture of water to make it part from the whey. The dung is a remarkably rich 
manure; insomuch that the folding of sheep is become too useful a branch of husbandry 
for the farmer to neglect. To conclude ; whether we consider the advantages that resuit 
from this animal to individuals in particular, or to these kingdoms in general, we may, 
with Columella, consider this, in one sense, as the first of the domestic quadrupeds." * 
— ( Pennant's British Zoology.} The importation of sheep was prohibited until 1842 
when they were admitted on payment of duties, (^liccp 3.v. a head, lambs 2s.), which 
were repealed in 1846. (See Cattle.) During the first 11 months of 1853, 224,^29 
sheep and lambs were imported. 


’flu- follow inf? Table exhibits h compendious view of the more prominent characteristics of the principal 
bieeds of olieep in Great Bnt.iin. 


Name* of Breeds. 


1. Tees water 
!. Lincoln • 

I. Dixhley, or New Leicester 
I. Cotswold - 
i. ltomney Marsh 
i. Dartmoor, or Brampton 
'. Exmoor - 
l. Black faced, or Heath 
'. Hereford, Kyelntid 
i. Morf, Shropshire • 

. Dorset 

!. Wills 

i. Berks 

. South Down 

«. Norfolk - 

'. Herd wick - • 

. Cheviot 
. Dun-faced 
. Shetland • 

. Spanish - 
. Ditto, cross 


No horns 
No horns 
No horns 
No horns 
No homg 
No horns 
Horned 
Horned 
No horns 
Horned 
Hornet! 
Horned 
No horns 
No horns 
Horned 
Horned 
No horns 
No horns 
No hoi ns 
Kams horn'd 


While face and legs 
White fax «• and legs 
■White face and It gs 
White face and legs 
White face and legs 
While face and le^s 
White face and legs 
Him k face and legs 
White face and legs 
Black and speckled 
White and speckled 
White and speckled 
Black and white 
Speckled and white 
Black and w hile 
Speck led and white 
White face and legs 
Dun face and legs 
Various coloured ditto 
„ White - 


Long wool 
Long wool 
Long wool (fine) 
Long wool (tine) 
laxng wool (hue) 
Long wool (hue) 
Long wool (coarse) 
Long wool (coarse) 
Short wool (line) 
Short wool (line) 
Short wool (tine) 
Short wool (mid.) 
Long wool • 
Short w Oil I 
Short wool 
Short wool 
Short wool 
Short wool 
Fine cottony - 
Short wool (super.) 
S hort woojj line) 


Wgt. oflWethrs. Age 
Fleece, per Qr. killed. 


For details as to the number of sheep, the quantity and quality of wool, &c., see 
Wool. 

SIIERRY. Sec Wine. 

SHIPS. Nautical men apply the term ship to distinguish a vessel having 3 masts, 
each consisting of a lower mast, a topmast, and top-gallant mast, with their appro¬ 
priate rigging. In familiar language, it is usually employed to distinguish any large 
“vessel, however rigged: but it is also frequently used as a general designation for all 
vessels navigated with sails; and it is in this sense that wc now employ it. 

Merchant Ships. — It is hardly possible to divide merchant ships into classes, at least 
with any degree of precision. Their size, shape, the mode of their rigging, &c. depend 
not merely on the particular trade for which they are destined, but on the varying 
tastes and fancies of their owners. The ships employed in the China and India trade 
are the largest and finest merchantmen belonging to this country ; those in the West 
India trade rank next; then follow the whale ships, those engaged in the trade to the 
Baltic and Canada, the Mediterranean, the coasting trade, &c. 

The reader will find, in the articles Navigation Laws, and Registry, an account 
of the peculiar* privileges enjoyed by British ships, the conditions and formalities 


* Post majores quadrupedes ovilll pccorls secunda ratio rst; quse prima sit si ad magnitudinem utlll- 
tatls referas. _ Nam id preclpue contra frigoris % iolrntiam protegit, corporibusque nostris liberaliora 

E raebet velamina; et etiam elegantiam raensas jucundis et numerosis dapibus exornat— {Delieliusticd. 
b. vli. cap. 9.) 
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necessary to be observed in order to acquire and preserve those privileges, the mode 
of transferring property in ships, &c. And in the articles Charter-party, Freight, 
Master, Owners, Seamen, Seaworthy, &c. the law with respect to ships and ship 
owners, in their capacity of carriers or public servants, and the reciprocal duties and 
obligations of the masters and crews, is pretty fully expounded. In this place, therefore, 
we shall content ourselves with laying before the reader some official statements ex¬ 
hibiting the progress and present magnitude of the mercantile navy of Great Britain. 

Increase of Shipping in England. — It would be to no purpose, even if our limits per¬ 
mitted to enter into any details with respect to the shipping of England, previously to 
the Revolution. Those who wish to examine the subject, will find most of the scattered 
notices of contemporary writers collected by Anderson, in his “ Chronological History 
of Commerce.*’ The mercantile navy of England first became considerable in the reign 
of Elizabeth ; and gradually increased under her successors, James I. and Charles I. 
At the Restoration, the British shipping cleared outwards amounted to 9.5,266 ton?; 
but such was the increase of navigation during the reigns of Charles II. and James II., 
that, at the Revolution, the British ships cleared outwards amounted to 190,533 tons. 
The war terminated by the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, checked this progress. But 
commerce and navigation have steadily advanced, with the exception of 2 short periods 
during the war of 1739, and the American war, from the beginning of last century 
down to the present day. 

The first really authentic account of the magnitude of the commercial navy of England 
was obtained in 1701-2, from returns to circular letters of the commissioners of cus¬ 
toms, issued in January of that year. From these it appears that there belonged, at 
the period in question, to all the ports of England and Wales, 3,281 vessels, measuring 
(or rather estimated to measure) 261,222 tons, and carrying 27,196 men and 5,660 guns. 
Of these there belonged to 




Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 Men. || 

Vessel 1 ). 

Tons. 

[ Mm. 

I.ondon - 


560 

81,882 

10,065 I Hull 

115 

7,564 

187 

Bristol 


165 

17,338 

2,35!) Whitby 

110 

8,292 

571 

Yarmouth « 


143 

9,1)14 

668 Liverpool • - 

102 

8,61!) 

1,101 

Exett r 

- 

121 

7,107 

1 1)7 8 11 Scarborough* - 

100 

6,800 

606 


None of the other ports had 100 vessels; and there is some mistake in the returns as to the tonnage 
assigned to Newcastle and Ipswich. Of the Hull vessels, HO were at the time laid up, which accounts for 
the small number of men in that port. — (Macpherson's Annals of Commerce, anno 1701.) 

The Table No. V. (see p. 1107.) of the British and foreign shipping cleared outwards from 1603 to 1811, 
both inclusive, is taken from the last edition of Chalmers's Comparative Estimate. It gives a very, 
complete view of the progicss of the navigation of the country ; and trom the attention paid by the author 
to such subjects, and the facilities which his situation in the Board of Trade gave fur acquiring au¬ 
thentic information, its accuracy may be depended on. 

I. Colonial Shipping. — A Return of the Number and Tonnage of Sailing and Steam Vessels re¬ 
gistered on the 31st of December, 18fi0, at each of the Ports of the Colonies of the U. Kingdom : 
distinguishing between those under and those above Fifty Tons Register, and between Sailing and 
Steam Vessels. 


Countries. 

Hailing Vessels. 

Steam Vessels. 

Under 50 Tons. 

Above 50 Tons. 

Under 50 Tons. 

Above 50 Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 
















7 

192 

2 

218 









42 

809 

14 

1,263 









5 

138 

33 

4,596 

- 

• a. 

1 

240 

Mauritius 




61 

1,724 

41 

4,885 



2 

171 
















210 

5,394 

140 

20,234 

8 

272 

12 

1,676 





46 

1,049 

13 

1,561 



3 

218 





HI 

2,125 

90 

15,106 

3 

87 







26 

664 

19 

3,362 

1 

44 



New Zealand 




88 

1,763 

16 

1,530 





1 Atomic a. 











British Northern Colonies : — 















421 

12,970 

418 

38,899 









220 

7,384 

312 

52,161 

15 

540 

66 

9,397 

New Brunswick 




431 

10,2 42 

357 

1)0,085 

5 

136 

14 

1,533 

Nora Scotia - 




1,519 

43,114 

945 

109,475 

2 

72 

1 

390 





350 

10,809 

166 

13,204 





1 Vince Edward Island 



177 

4,755 

132 

23,120 


* • 


57 

British West Indies 
















73 

985 











26 


12 

910 









19 







. 

Grenada 




46 

■ 9 


671 









86 

2,296 

7 





Montserrat - 





89 


62 




i 

Nevis - 




HU 

^■1 !■ 







St. Christopher 
















16 

420 

1 

264 





Kt. Vincent - 




31 

661 

5 

620 





Tobago 




4 

104 







Tortola 




65 

246 







Trinidad 




61 

909 

3 

229 

1 

49 



Bahamas 




126 

2,558 

18 

1,420 





Bermuda . 




19 

670 

33 

2,752 




| 69 

Demerara 




35 

965 

9 

696 



1 


Berblce 

* 


_ 

10 


4 

292 

1 

*9 
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II. Statement of the Shipping employed in the Trade of the TJ. Kingdom, exhibiting the Number, 
Tonnage, and Crews of Vessels that entered inwards and cleared outwards (including their repeated 
Voyages), separating British from Foreign Vesse.l, and distinguishing the Trade of each Country, 
in 184U. 


Countries.' 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Europe, viz.: — 


Ship*. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Ship*. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Crens . 

HuiUia 


2,350 

490,683 

21,355 

313 

83,591 

3,668 

1,714 

349,970 

15,879 

305 

60,188 

2,753 

Sweden 


150 

18,512 

863 

553 

92,877 

4,527 

136 

17,293 

867 

360 

47,978 

2,576 

Norway 


1C 

691 

56 

858 

126.566 


35 

5,526 

24.3 

975 

142,297 

7,166 

Denmark 


4M 

63,268 

3,495 

1,945 

146,067 

9,446 

99.5 

13(.,20V 

6,746 

3,276 

.306,324 

17,575 

Prussia - . 


1,401 

196,199 

9,053 

785 

139,815 

6,489 

1,10.5 

163,761 

7,43.3 

690 

122,142 

5,701 

Germany - 


1,419 

285,084 

14,194 

1,391 

134,132 

8,336 

1,621 

321,178 

15,410 

1,490 

128,131 

8,209 

Holland • 


1,751 

292,909 

17,798 

1,224 

118,719 

7,606 

1,512 

216,081 

14,150 

1,044 

81,701 

6,009 

Belgium 


1,207 

136,021 

9,763 

616 

99,043 

6,403 

735 

1(M),477 

8,437 

518 

76,033 

.5,421 

France 


4,SIS 

503,254 

37,091 

4,034 

338,719 

26,490 

3,887 

492,810 

36,412 

3,952 

323,379 

25,826 

Portugal, Proper - 


45.-! 

46,229 

2,791 

99 

8,941 

903 

464 

61,508 

3,171 

221 

3.5,320 

2,035 

Azorea 


256 

21,126 

1,521 

17 

1,521 

158 

264 

22,11.3 

1,671 

8 

730 

72 

M ideira - 


22 

5,342 

323 

4 

.566 

36 

61 

11,237 

714 

2 

.323 

If) 

Spain, Continental 


481 

47,989 

2,896 

93 

12,358 

866 

730 

109,564 

5,613 

275 

45,618 

2,629 



7 

684 

34 

5 

750 

48 

5 

486 

30 

7 

1,077 

65 

Gibraltar - 


52 

12,275 

1,376 

2 

182 

10 

203 

32,479 

2,551 

27 

5,152 

216 

Italy 


572 

92,210 

4,732 

241 

66,936 

3,017 

766 

129,476 

6,621 

.392 

99,135 

4,59.5 

Malta 


55 

10,224 

623 




121 

25,748 

1,207 

1.31 

28,054 

1,380 

Ionian Islands 


79 

10,233 

588 

1 

3.32 

14 

44 

7,017 

370 

24 

7,187 

311 

Kingdom of Greece 


106 

14,406 

773 

71 

20,408 

961 

71 

10,250 

562 

38 

11,107 

536 

Turkish Dominions 


449 

93,351 

4,803 

12 

3,172 

141 

320 

70,031 

3,821 

114 

30,542 

1,393 

1 YVallachU and Moldavia - 

121 

20,787 

1,014 

118 

50,309 

1,307 

57 

8,480 

462 

5 

1,118 

, 65 

Syria and Palestine 


25 

3,668 

195 




41 

6,686 

364 

4 

892 

43 

Africa, -viz.: — 
















275 

86,691 

3,929 




111 

4I.UH) 

2,116 

.39 

8,771 

400 

Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers 

a 

453 

23 


509 

16 

27 

6,172 

247 

19 

4,300 

196 

Morocco 


32 

3,672 

213 




20 

2,439 

132 




11. Poh8. on the Gambia 


ia 

2,161 

* 127 




12 

1.862 

116 




Sierra Leone 


35 

11.9G4 

515 




45 

14,991 

668 




11. Poss. on Gold Coast 


2C 

3,286 

173 




26 

4,38C 

219 




Fernando i’o 


2 

415 

25 




2 

67 1 

31 

1 

481 

18 

Western coast 


90 

27,193 

1,631 




106 

29,667 

1,720 

S 

2 ,01) 

110 

Cape of Good Hope 


41 

9,6 n 

472 




102 

25,632 

1,321 




Eastern coast 


1 

175 

13 


*416 

33 

2 

543 

23 

1 

30< 

.30 

(’ape Verd Islands 


a 

317 

18 

1 

97 

1 

6 

1.30 

63 

2 

842 

.35 

Mauritius - 


116 

36,533 

1,602 




56 

17,934 

789 




Other Places 





2 

285 

1 £ 

26 

7,327 

346 

7 

1,872 

82 

Asia and A ustralia, viz.: - 














Aden 


I 

313 

16 




3.5 

19,189 

698 




Persia 


3 

631 

33 




2 

340 

19 




K. I. Comp, territories 


398 

225,636 

10,280 




415 

230,402 

10,382 

3 

1,535 

65 

Singapore - 


31 

13,283 

566 




48; 

16,911 

731 

3 

1,090 

63 

< Vylon 


49 

20,125 

843 




56 

19,793 

855 




Java 


10 

4,119 

177 


468 

20 

1,3 

5,593i 

210 

10 

3,976 

169 

Philippine Islands 


15 

6,839 

285 




4 

1,799 

76 


4,631 

189 

Other islands 


1 

423 

26 







2 

936 

.39 

China 


83 

37,688 

1,623 




33 

13,294 

616 


389 

16 

Iloug Kong 


15 

6,720 

3(8) 




38 

16,576 

714 

2 

1,083 

48 

New Soutli Wales 


76 

34,273 

1,505 




139 

72,891 

3,507 




West Australia 


1 

311 

13 




3 

988 

44 




South Australia - 


41 

15,781 

681 




86 

40,974 

2,047 




Van Diemen’s Land 


18 

6,568 

284 

. 



36 

16,356 

8.33 




New Zealand 


4 

! 1,703 

62 




22 

10,365 

522 




South Sea Islands - 



173 

13 





311 

14 

1 

98 

8 

America, viz.: — 














British North Colonies 


2,252 

877,588 

30,949 

2 

746 

26 

1,663 

615,750 

24,417 


1,088 

S3 

British West Indies 


7 50 

205,218 

10,321 




828 

210,927 

12,788 

2 

348 

20 

Foreign West Indies 


316 

82,640 

3,79.5 

100 

21,677 

1,161 

316 

81,518 

.3,935 

151 

.37,125 

1,817 

United States 


711 

420,167 

16,579 

856 

569,86.5 

17,716 

1,069 

557,313 

22,566 

1,008 

640,282 

20,452 

Mezioo 


31 

15,146 

1,228 

2 

676 

31 

61 

14,718 

916 

1 

680 

20 

Central America • 


35 

7,765 

391 




9 

2,131 

97 




New Granada 


35 

14.099 

1,049 




40 

12,788 

539 

1 

290 

13 

Venezuela - 


8 

1,354 

71 

8 

1,664 

85 

15 

2,835 

118 

14 

2,807 

148 

Ecuador 


2 

516 

25 










Brazil 


285 

71,872 

3,612 

24 

5,435 

267 

318 

82,716 

4,002 

91 

21,919 

1,113 

Uruguay 


4 

779 

40 




10 

2,298 

112 

4 

7'9 

37 

lluenos Ayres 


125 

28,753 

1,362 

3 

680 

30 

114 

24,MM) 

1.271 

4 

1,011 

61 

Chill 


47 

16,1.56 

682 

2 

616 

<30 

159 

66,642 

2,717 

4 

837 

49 

Peru 


140 

63,399 

2,438 

1 

400 

16 

71 

28,410 

1,179 

2 

516 

27 

Patagonia - 


4 

1,219 

54 










Whale Fisheries 


46 

11,346 

1,612 




58 

11,777 

2,204 




Guernsey and Jersey 


1,695 

143,590 

10,916 

*40 

4,109 

262 

1,342 

110,966 

9,332 

10 

576 

36 

Other Places - 


- 




- 


6 

l,7t,9 

107 

1 

418 

60 

Total 


23,646 

4,884,210 

246,713 

13,426 

2,035,690 

106,679 

22.328 

4,785,428 

218,028 

15,275 

2,299,060 

120,035 


III. Statement of the Number, Tonnage, and Crews of Vessels (including their repealed Voyages), that 
entered Inwards to, and cleared Outwards from, the several Ports of the United Kingdom, from and 
to Foreign Parts, during each of the Three Years ending 5th January, 1850. 



Years. 

British and Irish Vessels. 

Foreign Vessels. 

Total. 



Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. I 

Inwards - 

11847 
< 1848 
(l848 

21,017 

21,783 

23,646 

4,912,094 

4,565,533 

4,884,210 

252,808 

233,9.32 

246,71.3 

14,789 

13,100 

13,426 

2,253,939 

1,960,112 

2,035,1.90 

118,326 

10.3,532 

106,679 

38,806 
.34,8 3 
37,072 

7,196,033 

6,525,915 

•1,919,900 

•371,1.34 ; 
3.37.164 1 
352,392 1 

Outwards - 

(1817 
< 1848 
(1849 

22,669 

21,177 

22,328 

4,770,370 

4,721,027 

4,785,428 

249,818 

211,971 

248,028 

15,256 

13,615 

15,275 

2 r 312,79.3 
2,056.654 
2,299,060 

119,461 

106,822 

120,0.35 

37,925 

51,822 

37,603 

7,083,163 

6,78(1,681 

7,084,488 

.369,282 
351,793 ( 
368,063 ! 
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V. A Return of the Number and Tonnage of Sailing and Steam Vessels registered on the 31st of 
December, 1850. at each of the Ports of Great Britain and Ireland, including the Isle of Man and 
Channel Islands; distinguishing between thftse under and those abovo Fifty Tons Register, and 
between Sailing Vessels and Steam Vessels. — ( Pari. Paper, No. 155. Sess. 1851.) 



j Sailing Vessels. 

j Steam Vessels. j 


Ports. 

| Under 50 tons. 

J Above 50 tons. 

j Under 50 torts. 

j Above 50 tons, j 


Vessels. 

Tonnage 

Vessels. 

Tonnage 

Vessels. 

Tonnage 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 




105 

9,021 





Aberystwith 



108 

3,437 








20 

684 

37 

4,995 








65 

1,919 

33 

3,001 








145 

4,447 

112 

16,17; 





Berwick 



28 

915 

30 

2,43 Ji 



1 

219 

Bideford 



63 

1,663 

87 

9,357 




74 

Boston 



120 

6,188 

57 

2,037 

2 

48 



Bridgwater 



69 

2,206 

71 

10,504 

2 

31 






I 

25 

16 

1,931 





Bristol 



136 

4,140 

159 

31,756 

11 

280 

20 

3,528 

Carnarvon 



98 

3,080 

121 

10,619 



1 

88 

1 Pwllheli 



81 

2,510 

109 

10,002 





Cardiff 



20 

541 

36 

4,811 

8 

189 

4 

979 

Cardigan 

Carlisle 



137 

4,042 

107 

9,89£ 







15 

471 

26 

2,554 


17 


53 

Chepstow 



40 

1,090 

14 

1,362 

1 

1 

Chester 



58 

2,147 

68 

4,139 

3 

119 

2 

192 

Chichester 



28 

024 

11 

1,352 





Clay 



121 

2,553 

72 

6,474 

1 

18 



Colchester 



194 

4,452 

65 

5,900 





('owes 



119 

3,005 

47 

6,825 





Dartmouth 



178 

4,943 

266 

28,755 

1 

19 



Deal 



17 

310 






Dover 



63 

1,743 

25 

2,816 



3 

1 C1 

Exeter 



43 

1,208 

139 

17 si 50 





Falmouth 



45 

1,215 

66 

6,017 


14 



F avers) i am 



229 

4,000 

CO 

7,939 


9 






13 

364 

2 

196 



3 

739 

Fowey 



37 

1,208 

loo 

9,516 





Folkstone 



5 

109 

.3 

275 





Gainsborough 



10 

426 

5 

410 

1 

49 

1 

56 

Gloucester 



275 

7,835 

62 

7,376 

1 

34 

2 

177 

Goole 



201 

8,517 

311 

21,361 

2 

27 

C 

521 

Grimsby 



55 

1,598 

5 

811 

1 

24 



Hartlepool 



4 

69 

108 

22.979 

4 

71 



Harwich 



71 

2,118 

48 

3,972 





Hull 



195 

7,118 

258 

55,351 

8 

213 

26 

6,930 

Ipswich 



60 

1,416 

132 

13,119 

3 

83 

1 

91 

Lancaster 



34 

1,272 

53 

4,91!) 

1 

4 2 

1 

131 

Jii ver|>ool 
Llanelly 



218 

7,192 

1,497 

495,732 

23 

895 

70 

10,516 



32 

936 

36 

3,392 

3 

62 


Carmarthen 



9 

215 

1 

61 





Lyme 




146 

12 

1,191 





Maldou 



47 

1,517 

128 

17,174 

2 

26 

1 

191 



110 

3,105 

49 

4,735 





Marvi»ort 



28 

895 

102 

17,561 

1 

15 



M.lford 



75 

2,1 10 

67 

7.334 

1 

48 

1 

100 

Newcastle 



110 

3,139 

803 

193,227 

130 

2,312 

8 

1,518 

Ncwhaven 



10 

216 

11 

1,620 



New|>ort 



18 

699 

65 

11,921 


31 

2 

110 

PatUtow 



63 

2,271 

62 

5,927 





Penzance 



28 

731 

70 

8,467 





Plymouth 



235 

6,937 

200 

31,519 

3 

69 

2 

266 

Poole 



42 

1,211 

78 

12,928 

1 

22 



Portsmouth 



169 

4,307 

73 

9,560 

l 

46 

4 

231 

Preston 



80 

3,093 

42 

3,861 

3 

85 

3 

456 

Ramsgate 



137 

3,689 

32 

2,984 

1 

10 

2 

308 

Rochester 



322 

10,927 

63 

7,405 

2 

66 

2 

112 

lasting* 



47 

35 

1,227 

723 

38 

11 

3,939 

1,031 





Samt Ives 



60 

1,367 

91 

8,826 



3 

501 

Scarborough 



50 

1,643 

138 

31,183 





Scmy 



16 

392 

46 

1 6,131 





Snieidt 



9 

317 

345 

1 135,676 

49 

907 

1 

239 

Shoreham 



50 

934 

53 

9,162 




Southampton 



139 

3,531 

69 

9,312 

10 

341 

14 

2,101 

Stockton 



. 15 

430 

141 

26,357 

26 

561 

Sunderland 



77 

2,216 

89-1 

205,001 

32 

584 



Swansea 



75 

2,228 

99 

16,835 


169 

7 

618 

Truro 



11 

390 

36 

3,463 





Weymouth 



30 

852 

53 

6,022 



1 

61 

Whitby 

Whitehaven 



46 

1,608 

351 

61,258 

1 

45 





13 

406 

2 U2 

33,719 

1 

37 

4 

937 

Workington 



2 

66 

100 

18,441 




Wlstteach 



35 

1,288 

81 

10,108 

3 

59 

1 

63 

Woudhridge 



31 

1,004 

41 

3,112 




Yarmouth 



826 

9,436 

333 

36,695 

5 

87 

5 

698 

lamdon 



710 

23,154 

2,009 

580,223 

112 

3,656 

221 

'it 60 


Total, England 

6,675 

202,424 

11,718 

2,410,160 

470 

11,423 

425 

97,283 

Scotland t 









Aberdeen 



29 

918 

239 

46,884 

4 

117 

12 

4,619 




15 

82 

449 

1,029 

36 

63 

6,152 

15,005 

{ 

25 

1 

4 

70 

302 

Anstruther 



40 

1.216 

10 

857 




62 

A rhroath 



21 

937 

101 

12,572 




Banff 



86 

1,124 

98 

10,222 





Borrovrstoneu 



87 

1,150 

42 

4,376 





Campbell©* n 



20 

535 


681 



2 

259 

Dumfries 



89 

2,936 

57 

7,752 




Dundee 



43 

1,471 

296 

55,617 

2 

39 

8 

1,481 

lllosgow 



78 

2,513 

' 346 

120,284 

14 

499 

74 

17,445 

732 

Grangemouth 

Greenock 



8 

218 

321 

6,131 

42 

208 

6,849 

69,787 

4 

2 

HI 

47 

4 

I n v ernes* 



149 

3,727 

90 

7,552 




Irvtne 



42 

1,151 

82 

16,844 



1 

79 

Kirkaidy 



3-5 

1,197 

35 

8,608 




Kirkwall 



24 

573 

27 

2,994 

1 

29 



Leith 



85 

2,438 

102 

16,952 

8 

149 

15 

8,641 

Lerwick 



54 

1,263 

10 

962 


Montrose 



21 

912 

92 

13,737 

- - 

- • 

* 2 

| 147 









SHIPS. 


Ports. 

Sailing Vowels, 

j Steam Vessels. 

Under 50 Tons. 

Above 50 Tons. 

| Under 50 Tons. 

| Above 50 Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

8coti,and — ctmiimud. 









Perth 

11 

319 

60 

5,569 

1 

19 



Peterhead - 

9 

276 

26 

5,892 





Port G lasgovr - . 

45 

1,801 

31 

11,228 

1 

39 

5 

395 

Stornoway ... 

41 

1,126 

12 

1,099 

. 

• 

1 

215 

Stranraer ... 

‘28 

821 

fi 

842 





Wick 

21 

688 

18 

1,476 





Wigtown ... 

47 

1,579 

21 

2,072 

- 


1 

316 

Total, Scotland 

1,278 

38,531 

2,164 

452,864 

38 

1,064 

131 

29,763 










Baltina - 

1 

17 


64 





Belfast ... 

160 

5,421 

292 

67,981 

2 

28 

8 

1,310 

Coleraine ... 

10 

237 

2 

140 





Cork ... 

160 

3,713 

242 

43,172 

5 

165 

15 

4,6 r >2 

Drogheda ... 

7 

193 

40 

4,822 



6 

1,085 

Dublin 

271 

7,976 

129 

20,252 

4 

161 

40 

10,964 

Dundalk ... 

7 

240 

18 

1,700 



3 

1,024 

Galway ... 

8 

189 

It 

3,847 





Limerick - 

50 

1,159 

51 

10,832 





’•ondemderry - 

13 

360 

18 

6,183 



7 

1,860 

fs wry - - 

1Q3 

3,160 

43 

6,805 



" 2 

603 


2 

69 

?5 

9,313 





NVlbi. rcen - 

99 

2,328 

5 

495 






10 

317 

24 

4,428 

I 

44 



Sirangfoi * 

25 

807 

12 

947 





Tr.ilee ... 

8 

159 

5 

988 





Waleiford . 

G8 

1,715 

102 

16,410 


- • 

20 

4,625 

Westport 

4 

88 

1 

120 





Wesford « - - 

31 

1,122 

74 

7,68 4 

- 

- 

_1 

_228 

lota), Ireland 

1,037 

29,570 

1,098 

201,183 

j 12 

398 

102 

27.281 

Isle of Man - 

315 

7,471 

37 

2,815 



4 

820 | 

Guernsey - 

31 

919 

110 

16,647 



2 

247 

Jnsey 

! 15.8 

3,881 

188 

1 28,396 



1 1 

54 


V. Table of Ships cleared outwards from 1G63 to 1811. 


Years. 

British. 

| Foreign 

| Total. 

1 Years. 

British. 

| Foreign. 

Total. | 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 


Ton*. 

Ton*. 

Ton*. 


Ton*. 




Ton*. 

Ton*. 

Ton*. 

1663) 




1760 

640,211 

! 107,237 

617,178 

1786 

1,115,024 

121,1 97 

1,236,221 

I6i.9i 




1761 

582,020 

122,735 

704,755 

1787 

1,279,033 

138,220 

1,417,253 

1688 

190,333 

95,21.7 

2,85,800 

1762 

543,144 

121,926 

668.370 

1788 

1,411,689 

128,997 

1,540,686 

1607 

111,264 

100,624 

244,788 

1763 

631,721 

91,593 

723,317, 

1789 

1,545,021 

I 103,722 

1,618,743 

1700] 




176 4 

662,134 

i 79.600 

742,23 4 

1790 

1.424,912 

148,919 

1,573,831 

1701 | 

273,693 

43,035 

317,328 

1765 

726.402 

72,215 

798,617! 

1791 

1,511,246 

181,729 

1,695,975 

1702J 



1766 

758,081 

66,153 

824,234 

1792 

1,561,158 

175,405 

1,736,563 

1709 

243,693 

45,625 

289,318 

1767 

725,835 

68,006 

793,841 

1793 

1,240,202 

187,032 

1,427,234 

1712 

326,620 

29,115 

355,735 

1768 

761,786 

77,984 

839.770 

1794 

1,382,166 

218,077 

1,600.243 

1713 



1769 

805,305 

68,420 

873,725 

1795 

1,145,450 

382,567 

1,528,017 

1711 

4 >1,131 

26,573 

448,004 

1770 

806,195 

63,176 

869,671 

1796 

1,254,624 

478,356 

1,732,980 

17I6J 




1771 

877,004 

66,898 

913,902 

1797 

1,103,781 

396,271 

1,.500,052 

1726 




1772 

923,456 

72,9.31 

996,387 

1798 

1,319,151 

365,719 

1,68 4,870 

1727 

132,832 

23,651 

456,483 

1773 

874,121 

57,994 

932,415 

1799 

1,302,551 

411,774 

1,717,325 

1728, 




1774 

901,016 

68,402 

969,418 

1800 

1,445,271 

685,051 

2,130,322 

1736 




1775 

882,579 

68,034 

950,613 

1801 

1,345,621 

804,880 

2,150,501 

1737 

476,941 

2G,627 

603,568 

1776 

872,108, 

74,323 

946,431 

1802 

1,626,966 

461,723 

2,088,689 

1738, 


1777 

827,067 

102,638 

929,705 

1803 

1,453,066 

574,542 

2,027,608 

1739 




1778 

732,568 

93,778 

826,336 

1804 

1,463,286 

587,819 

2,051,135 

1740’ 

384,191 

87,260 

471,451 

1779 

642,981 

149,040 

791,021 

1805 

1,495,209 

605,821 

2,101,030 

1747 



1780 

731,286 

151,111 

885,397 

1806 

1,486,302 

568,170 

2,054,472 

17| t 




1781 

608,219 

170,775 

778,994 

1807 

1,424,103 

631,910 

2,056,013 

17 ta 

609,798 

51,386 

661,184 

1782 

615,1.50 

225,456 

810,606 

1808 

1,372,810 

282,145 

1,651,955 

17*1 



1783 

865,967, 

170,938 

1,037,905 

1809 

1,531,152 

699,750 

2,230,902 

1 ; 65' 




1784 

932,219 

118,268 

1,050,487 

1810 

1,62 4,274 

1,138,527 

2,762,801 

If»J 

496,254 

76,156 

572,710 

1785 

1,074,862 

107,484 

1,182,346 

1811 

1,507,353 

696,232 

1 

2,203,585 


{ ! VI. Account of the Total Number of Vessels engaged In the Foreign and Colonial Trade of the United 
Kingdom, with the Amount of their Tonnage, and the Number of Men and Boys employed in navi¬ 
gating the same, that entered inwards from all Parts of the World, in the several Years from 1814 to 
1842, both inclusive: distinguishing British from Foreign. 


Years. 


Foreign Vessels. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1814 

8,075 

1,209,248 

83,793 

5,286 

599,287 

37,375 

1815 

8,880 

1.372,108 

86,390 

5,411 

764,562 


1820 

11,285 

1,668.060 

100,325 

3,472 

447,611 

27,633 

1825 

13,503 

2,143,317 

123,028 

6,981 

959,312 

52,722 

1830 

13,548 

2,180,042 

122,103 

5,359 

758,828 

41,670 

1831 

14,488 

2,567,322 

131,627 

6,08-5 

874,605 

47,453 

1832 

13,372 

2,185,980 

122,594 

4,546 

639,979 

78,399 

I83e 

13,119 

2,183,814 

120,495 

5,505 

762,085 

41,996 

1834 

13,903 

2,298.263 

126,727 

5,894 

833,905 

45,897 


1835 
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SHIPS. 


VII. Account of the Number of Vessel*, with the Amount of their Tonnage, and theNumber of Men 
and Boys usually employed in Navigating the same, that belonged to the several Ports of the British 
Empire, on the 31st December I860, 1851 and 1852 respectively. 



1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

England - 

Scotland - 

Ireland - • 

Lies of Guernsey,! 

Jersey, and Man J 

British plantations 

Total 

Vessels. 

19,288 

8,601 

2,249 

846 

8,304' 

Tons. 

2,721,290 

622,222 

261,432 

60,189 

667,829 

Men. 

143,791 

29,206 

14,103 

6,010 

46,113 

Vestel*. 

19,401 

3,387 

2,203 

819 

8,201 

Tons. 

2,803,052 

536,266 

262,411 

60,615 

669,741 

Men. 

145,222 

29,587 

14,155 

6,798 

46,166 

Vessels. 

19,600 

3,450 

2,178 

858 

8,316 

Tons. 
2,907,999 
535,008 
254,997 
61,274 
665,114 

Men. 

147,252 

29,512 

13,902 

5,978 

46,868 

34.288 

4,232,962 

289,283 

34,244 

4,332,085 

240,928, 

34,402 

4,421,392 

243,512 


VIII. Account of the Number of Vessels and of their Tonnage, built and registered in, and of those 
belonging to, the different Ports of the British Empire, from’1825 to 1852, both inclusive ; specifying 
the Number of their Crews, ahrl distinguishing between those of the British Islands and Possessions 
in Europe and those of the Colonies. 


Vean. 

Vessels built and registered. j Vessel* anil their Crew* belonging to the British Empire. | 

U.K. and 
Possession* in 
Europe. 

Colonies. 

Total. 

U. K. and 
Possessions In 
Europe. 

Colonies. 

Total. 

Crews. 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 
1812 
1813 
1844 

1815 

1816 

1847 1 

1848 

1849 
I860 
1851J 

Ships. 

1.U03 

1.151 

911 

857 

734 

760 

760 

759 

728 

806 

916 

709 

1,005 

1,147 

1,278 

1,448 

1,192 

■97) 

736 

731 

890 

811 

981 

' 878 
771 
725 
702 

Tons. 
124,029 
119,086 
95,038 
90,06' i 

77.635 
77,411 
85,707 
92,916 
92,171 
102,710 
121.722 

89.636 
135,922 
161.459 
186,903 
220,061 
168,309 
133,275 

86,275 

96,876 

124,919 

127.498 

149.924 

125,940 

121.266 

157,530 

152.563 

Ships. 

636 

588 

629 

464 

416 

367 

376 

386 

431 

425 

456 

441 

510 

606 

703 

771 

668 

558 

494 

525 

638 

745 

756 

655 

691 

711 

546 

Ton*. 
80.895 
86,634 
68,908 
6'1,844 
39,237 
32,719 
34,290 
43,397 
52,476 
55,817 
63,230 
66,604 
71,306 
79.947 
109,025 
43,288 
32,867 
75,662 
56,904 
69,857 
90,696 
113,558 
155,313 
101,988 
123.8G4 
124,953 
122,576 

Ship*. 

1,539 

1.719 

1,440 

1,321 

1,450 

1,147 

1,136 

1,145 

1,169 

1,231 

1,371 

1,150 

1.515 

1,753 

1,981 

2,219 

1,860 

1,529 

l,i30 

1,266 

1,528 

1 ,586 
1,737 
1,633 
1,462 
1,439 
1,248 

Tons. 

204,924 

205,640 

163,946 

140,913 

116,872 

110.130 
119,997 
136,312 
144,647 
158,527 
184,952 
156,240 
207,228 
241,406 

295.928 
363,352 
301,166 
208,937 
141,277 
166,733 
215,615 
241,056 
305,237 

227.928 

245.130 
262,483 
275,139 

Ships. 

20,701 

20,968 

19,524 

19,646 

19.110 

19,174 

19,450 

19,664 

19,689 

19,975 

23,300 

20.388 
20,536 
20,912 
21,670 
22,654 
23,461 
2.1,954 
2.4,898 
24,016 

24.388 
24,771 
25,200 
25,638 
25.902 
25,977 
26,043 

Tot it. 
2,328,807 
2,411,461 
2,181,138 

2.193.300 
2,199,959 
2,201,592 
2,224,356 
2,261,860 

2.271.301 
2,312,355 
2,160,303 
2,349,749 
2,333,521 
2,420,759 
2,570,635 
2 ,768,262 
2,935.399 
3.011.120 
5,007,581 
3,044,392 J 
3,123.180 

.3,199,785 
3,307,921 
' 3,400,809 
3,485,958 
! 3,'.65,133 
3,662,344 

Ships. 

3,579 

3,657 

3,675 

4,449 

4,343 

4,547 

4,792 

4,771 

4.696 
5,080 
5,211 
5,432 
5,501 

5.697 
6,075 
6,308 
6,591 
5,861 
7,085 
7,304 
7,429 
7,728 
7,788 
8,034 
8,188 
8,301 
8,201 

Tons. 

214,875 

224,183 

279,362 

324,891 

317,041 

330,227 

357,608 

356,208 

363.276 
403,745 
423,438 
442,897 
457,497 
469,842 
492,798 

543.276 
577,081 
578,430 
6 80,806 
692,839 
590,881 
617,327 
644,603 
651,351 
658,157 
667,829 
669,741 

Ship*. 
24,280 
24,625 
23,199 
24,095 
23,453 
23,721 
24,212 
24,435 
21,385 
26,065 
26,511 
26,820 
26,037 
26.609 
27,743 
28,962 
30,052 
30,815 
30,983 
31,320 
31,817 
32,499 
32,988 
33,672 
31,090 
34,288 
34 {24 4 

Tons. 

2,553,682 

2,635,644 

2.460,300 

2,518,191 

2,517,000 

2,531,819 

2,581,961 

2,618,061 

2,634,577 

2,716,100 

2,783,761 

2,792,646 

2,791,018 

2,890,601 

3.068,433 

3,311,538 

3,512,480 

3,619,860 

3,588,387 

3,637,231 

3 ,714,061 

3,817,112 

3.932,524 

4,052,160 

[4,144.115 

I 4,232,962 

1 4,332,085 

166,183 

167.636 
151,415 
165,576 
154,808 
154,812 
158,422 
161,734 
164,000 
168,061 
171,020 

170.637 
173,506 
178,583 

191.283 
201,340 
210,198 
181,047 
233,977 
216,350 
221,000 
229,276 
232,890 
236,069 
237,971 

239.283 
240,928 


N. B.—The falling off in the number of ship* in >827 is apparent only. The number* returned in the previous years were 
those that appeared on the registers. Rut a ship, when onreplaced on them, remained till evidence was produced of her having 
been sold to foreigners, lost, or otherwise destroyed : so that a good many ships were at all time* on the register, which, in fact, 
did not exist. The Registry Act passed in 1826 obliged all owners of ships to register them of new ; when, of course, the names 
of those that had ceased to exist disappeared from the books. 

SMp-buiMing. — The cost, including the outfit, of the ships built in the U. Kingdom in 1852, may, we 
believe, be taken, at a rough average, at from 12/ to 14/. per ton, or 13/. at a medium, making their total 
value 1,983,3li)/. London, Sunderland, Newcastle, Liverpool, Hull, Yarmouth, &c. are the principal 
building ports. The business has increased with extraordinary rapidity at Sunderland: so much so . 
that while only 60 ships, of the burden of 7,560 tons, were built in that port in 1820, no fewer than 146 
ships of the burden of 51,823 tons, were built in it in 1851. Ships built in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and 
other western ports, are, however, in higher estimation than those built in the Tyne and the Wear, at 
least for those branches of trade where the best ships are required. ...... 

Within the last dozen years the building of iron steam ships has been immensely extended on the 
Tyne and the Clyde, especially the latter, which has become the grand seat of this branch of industry. 
According to a statement published by Dr. Strang, the well-informed chamberlain of the city ot Glasgow, 
it appears that during the 7 years ending with 1852, no fewer than 247 steam-vessels had been built on 
the Clyde, of which 14 only had wooden hulls, the others being of iron. The burden of the wooden 
steamers amounted to 18,331 tons, and that of the iron steamers to 129 273 tons. Dr. Strang estimates 
that 10 820 persons are constantly employed on the Clyde in the construction and repair of steam, 
vessels and their machinery. Sailing vessels are now, also, very frequently constructed of iron. 


State of Shipping Interest. —'The complaints which were so frequent some years since 
in regard to the shipping interest have now wholly ceased. Most probably they never 
had any very good foundation; but whether that were so or not, this interest has 
been for some time past in a peculiarly prosperous condition. This has been occa¬ 
sioned partly and principally by the gold discoveries in California and Australia, or, 
rather, by the unprecedented stimulus which they have given to emigration and com¬ 
merce. It is not, therefore, to be supposed that the existing state of things, as respects 
the shipping interest, can be permanent; for while, on the one hand, the advantages 
resulting from emigration will gradually diminish, on the other, the supply of ships 
will be augmented in proportion to the greater demand for their services. However, 
it is all but certain that the commerce of the world is destined to increase for a long 
time to come: and our mercantile navy will, no doubt, continue to realise a full and 
fair share of the advantages resulting from this extension of trade. 

Some very important changes have been made of late years, and are yet in progress, 
in the construction of ships. They are now built of a much larger size than formerly, 
of finer models, and with a power of sailing of which no just idea could previously have 
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been formed. Ships of 2,000 tons burden are now reckoned only of little more than 
a medium size ; and those of 2,300 and 2,500 tons, and upwards, are every day be¬ 
coming more and more common. It is probable, indeed, that in this, as in most other 
things, we shall run from one extreme into another; and that from being too small, 
our ships for distant voyages, and those of the Americans, will become too large and 
unwieldy. This, however, is a point which experience only can settle, and to that it 
may safely be left. 

Iron ships are also, as previously stated, beginning to be extensively constructed; . 
and ships are now frequently fitted out with screws and steam engines to be used only 
as a subsidiary power in calms, and against contrary winds. 

Most sorts of short passage traffic are now carried on by steamers; and it is probable 
that in the end they will engross the greater part of the coasting trade of most countries, 
and of the trade between foreign countries adjacent to each other. But the improved 
class of sailing ships have little to fear from the competition of steamers in all the more 
distant branches of trade. 

Ships (Classification of, for the Purpose of Insurance.) — To insure a ship 
on right principles, or in such a way that the premium shall be the fair equivalent of 
the risk, is no easy matter. The risk depends partly on the condition of the ship and 
the capacity of the master and crew ; partly on the nature of the cargo she is to take 
on board; and partly on the voyage she has to perform. The last two circumstances 
disclose themselves, and their influence may be appreciated, at least with sufficient 
accuracy for practical purposes, without any difficulty ; but it is far otherwise with the 
condition of the ship, and the capacity of the master and crew. It is essential to the 
adjusting of an insurance on fair terms, that these should be known; and it is, at 
the same time, exceedingly difficult to acquire any accurate information with respect 
to them. 

It is plain that there is but one mode in which any thing satisfactory can be learned 
with respect to the condition of ships, and that is, by their inspection and examination 
by persons of competent information as to such matters. To acquire a just character at 
first, a ship should be repeatedly surveyed while she is being built; and to learn her 
condition at any subsequent period, some of the planks should be taken ofT, and her 
hull and rigging subjected to a thorough examination. This is the only method to be 
followed if we wish to arrive at results that may be safely depended on. The age of a 
ship should not be altogether overlooked in estimating her condition ; but it is not a 
criterion that, taken by itself, is worth almost any thing. There is the greatest possible 
difference in the materials of which different ships are built, in the way in which they 
are built, and in the wear and tear to which they are exposed. Some are so very bad, 
that they actually go to pieces on their first voyage ; others, with difficulty, last for 8, 

4, or 7 years; and others, again, run for 10, 15, and even 20 years, and upwards, with 
but little repair. It may be presumed that the condition of ships built of similar ma¬ 
terials, on the same plan, and employed in the same departments of trade, will depend 
materially on their ages: but a thousand circumstances conspire to defeat this presump¬ 
tion ; and it would be ludicrous to suppose that it should apply at all in the case of 
ships constructed of different materials, and engaged in different lines. 

But, notwithstanding the criterion of age is thus really worth less than nothing as a 
rule by which to judge of a ship’s condition, it is almost the only one that was referred 
to in this country down to a late period. From about the year 1760, or perhaps 
earlier, down to 1834, ships were arranged, by the underwriters at Lloyd’s, in classes 
marked by the letters A, E, I, and O, and the figures 1, 2, and 3; the former referring 
to the hull of the ship and the latter to the rigging. A ship marked A 1. was in the 
highest class ; that is, her hull and rigging were both declared to be in the best con¬ 
dition ; ships marked E 1. were in the next class; those marked 11. were in the lowest 
available class, or that formed of such as were fit only for carrying coals, or other goods 
not liable to sea damage along the coast; ships marked O were unseaworthy. But to 
get into the highest class, no examination of the ship, or none worthy of the name, 
was required. Unless some very flagrant defect were obvious in their construction, all 
ships were entitled, when new, to be marked in the highest class; and they were en¬ 
titled, whatever might be their real condition, to stand in it for a certain number of 
years, varying from 6 to 12, according to th %port in which they happened to be built 1 
It is not easy to imagine any thing more absurd tharf such a classification ; but the whole 
extent of the injury arising from it is not immediately obvious. The great majority of 
merchants and underwriters have not, and could not be expected to have, any personal 
knowledge of different ships, and have nothing to trust to but the classified accounts. 
Suppose, now, that two ships were built at the same time in London or any other port; 
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that o e was constructed of the best materials, and in the best way, while the other was 
constructed of the worst materials, and in the most defective manner : these two ships 
were placed side by side in the class A 1. ; the underwriters, seeing them there, were 
ready, without further inquiry, to insure them at the same premium, and the merchants 
were, for the same reason, quite as willing to employ the one as the other 1 A bounty 
was thus given on the construction of what have been called slop-built ships, or ships of 
an inferior class. For a half, or, at most, two thirds, of what would be required to 
construct a good and really sufficient ship, a ship-owner got an inferior vessel of an equal 
burden sent to sea; and, owing to the matchless absurdity of the system of classifi¬ 
cation, the inferior was placed in the same rank with the superior ship; enjoyed all the 
advantages such distinction could give ; and was, in the public estimation, deemed quite 
as good and as deserving of employment as the other. This has been a more copious 
source of shipwreck than all the currents, rocks, and fogs that infest our seas; but it 
was not the only one. At the end of a certain number of years, depending (as already 
stated) on the port where the ship was built, both the vessels referred to above were 
degraded to the class E; and yet it might happen, that the superior ship was, when so 
degraded, better entitled to continue in the class A than the inferior ship was ever to be 
in it. But even this does not exhaust the whole absurdity of this preposterous scheme; 
for, supposing that the superior ship had been so thoroughly repaired as to be as good 
as the day she came off the stocks, and that the inferior ship had got no repair at all, 
still they were both placed, side by side, in the class E I All the annals of all the mari¬ 
time nations of the world, from the rimniicians downwards, furnish no example of a 
more perverse, contradictory, and absurd regulation. That it should have existed 
amongst us for the greater part of a century strikingly exemplifies the power of habit 
to procure toleration for the most destructive practices and errors. 

It may be said, perhaps, that, whatever system of classification is adopted, there must be great numbers 
of Inferior vessels ; tor, though we did not, foreigne rs would build them ; and, being consequently able to 
sail them cheaper, would drive us totally out of all trades in which they could come fairly into competi¬ 
tion with us. This is true ; but, provided they bo not engaged in the conveyance of passengers, who 
ever thought of proscribing inferior ships, or of dictating to the ship-owner what sort of ships lie should 
build, or to the merchant what sort he should employ ? We do not object to inferior ships, but we do 
object to the same character being £iven to them that is given to superior ships. This is practising a 
gross fraud upon the public ; and gives an unfair and unjust advantage to the owners of inferior vessels. 
Tiie interests of navigation and of humanity imperatively require that ships should be correctly classified ; 
that those that are not seaworthy should not he classed with those that are, but that the real state of 
each should he distinctly set forth in the register, and be made known to everyone. If this be done, 
the merchant and the underwriter may be safely left to deal with them ns they think fit. 

In consequence of the laudable exertions of Mr. Mai shall and other gentlemen, the attention of 
the principal merchants, ship-owners, underwriters, &c. of the metropolis was some years ago 
directed to this subject; and in 1824 a committee, consisting of representatives from these diffeient 
bodies, was app inted to inquire into and report on it. The committee collected a great deal of valuable 
evidence; and laid an able report before a general meeting of merchants, ship-owners, &c., on the 1st of 
J me, 1826. We subjoin an extract from this report, which more than bears out all that wo have 
stated: — 

“ From the absence of all control on the original construction of ships while building, and the impos¬ 
sibility of ascertaining by any inspection, after completion, their real quality, it appears to be indis¬ 
putably proved, by an almost uniform concurrence of testimony, that the first character, or A 1., is 
indiscriminately extended to ships differing widely in strength, durability of materials, and all those 
qualities on which character ought to be dependent; that many ships to which the first class is assigned 
are decidedly inferior to others which are placed, from lapse of time alone, in a lower class ; that many 
become totally unfit for the conveyance of dry cargoes, long before the expiration of the period 
during which they are entitled, according to the present system, to remain on the first letter, in which 
thev arc notwithstanding continued ; that instances are on record of first class ships which have been 
unfit from their origin for the conveyance of dry cargoes ; and some are declared to have been hardly fit, 
when new, to proceed to sea with satety. One case is even adduced, in which, from ill constructiou-and 
insufficiency of fastening in a new ship, her insecurity was predicted, and she actually foundered on her 
first voyage ; and yet this identical vessel was ranked, according to the indiscriminate system pursued, 
in the first class. 

“ Such,, as respects new ships, apjpears by the evidence to be the practical results of a system which, 
assuming to designate by marks their intrinsic quality, provides no means of actually ascertaining that 
quality ; but offers, in effect, a premium for the building of inferior and insufficient ships, by the induce¬ 
ment it holds forth to fraudulent construction, and by the equality of character it indiscriminately 
extends to the best and the worst ships built at the same port. 

“ Nor, your committee regret to have to report, is the evidence of the errors, inconsistencies, and evils 
arising from the existing system, as applied to old ships, by any means less c onclusive. By the refusal to 
restore character , in consequence iff repairs , however extensive, the inducement to maintain ships in an 
efficient state is removed ; whilst, from the absence of all regular provision for stated or periodical 
examination, their efficiency or inefficiency is rendered dependent upon the varying views, the caprices, 
or the interests of the proprietors. Hence, though the second character, or E, is declared by the rules of the 
system to be the designation of ships which, having lost the first character from age, are kept in perfect 
renair, and appear, on survey,to have no defects, ana to be completely calculated to ca>rydry cargoes with 
safety, the wnole body of evidence distinctly proves that character to be, in very numerous instances, 
assigned to ships which, from original de f gct or want of requisite repairs, are utterly uiffit and unsafe fox 
dry cargoes; while others, which, from sound constitution or efficient reparation, are pronounced in the 
evidenee to be superior to many new ships, are indiscriminately classed with the actually worthless and 
unseaworthy. Hence, too, the employment of ships, after they have passed the period prescribed by a 
fallacious standard of classification, becomes uncertain, precarious, and difficult; the ship-owner is. 
injured; the shipper and underwriter misled; the building of superior ships, capable of long service, is 
discouraged, and direct inducement is held out to the construction of those of an inferior description; the 
general character of our mercantile marine is degraded ; and it is to be feared that, could the system be 
traced to its ultimate results, it would be found to be productive of a lamentable loss of property and life." 
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It may have seemed surprising that, despite the continued complaints of the lowness 
of freights, and the want of employment for shipping, so many new ships should be 
annually built. But this was, to a considerable-extent at least, occasioned by the 
system of classification now described. Instead of building a really good and durable 
ship, the principal object used to he to construct one that should, at farthest, be, as the 
phrase is, run off her legs in about 10 years or thereby ; inasmuch as, whatever might 
be a ship’s condition, she was then degraded from the class A 1., and that it was hardly 
possible, in most departments of trade, to find a merchant to employ, on any thing like 
reasonable terms, a ship to which these symbols of imaginary excellence were not 
attached. Hence, the ship-owner, instead of repairing his 10*years old ship, sold her 
for what she would fetch, and built a new one. But the person who purchased the 
ship degraded to E 1. forced her, though at an enormous reduction, into business; so 
that there were two. bad or inferior ships in the field ; whereas, under a reasonable 
system of classification, there would most likely have been only one good ship. The 
injury that this practice did to the shipping interest is too obvious to require to be 
pointed out. It has been infinitely more hostile to it than all those reciprocity treaties, 
and that foreign competition, about which there has been so much unfounded clamour. 
“If the system of classification were founded on the principleof intrinsic merit , if the 
real efficiency of the ship formed the basis on which character was given, the con¬ 
sequence, in numerous instances, would be, that, instead of supplying the place of those 
ships that at present lapse from age only into the second class with new ones, the 
owners would effectually repair the existing ships ; so that there would speedily be not 
only a material improvement in the construction of ships, but a material increase in 
the amount of tonnage, and a corresponding increase in the rate of freight.” — 

( Marshall's Statements, p. 19.) 

The conclusive report and exposition referred to above did not produce the conse¬ 
quences that might have*been anticipated. Government, for reasons known only to 
itself, but which appear to have been of a very questionable description, seems to have 
concluded that this was not a subject with which it should interfere; and it was laid aside 
for some years more. But the still-increasing amount of shipwreck, and the loss of 
life and property consequent thereon, again roused the public attention to the subject; 
and at length the principal merchants, ship-owners, and underwriters succeeded in 
setting on foot machinery by which a classified account of shipping has been obtained, 
founded on more correct principles. The public owe much to the individuals who 
imposed on themselves this difficult and important task. Notwithstanding the ob¬ 
stacles with which they had to contend, they have done a great deal to improve the 
character of our mercantile marine, and to lessen the disasters incident to a seafaring life. 

2. New System of Classification. — This new classification is conducted under the 
direction and superintendence of a committee of merchants, ship-owners, and under¬ 
writers, established in 1834. But many objections have been made to the manner in 
which this committee Is chosen ; and we are disposed to think that its composition 
might be improved, and that, consequently, it might be made to enjoy a larger share 
of the public confidence. It establishes rules for classifying ships, and appoints, con¬ 
trols, and dismisses the surveyors by whom they arc inspected and examined. It is 
plain, therefore, that the power which it exercises over shipping is very considerable, 
and that it is of the greatest importance that it should be placed on sound prin¬ 
ciples, and exercised with the greatest discretion. A classified register is annually 
published, which should become more and more complete; and the expenses attend¬ 
ing the institution are defrayed, partly by the fees charged on making an entry in the 
register, partly by the profits on the sale of the register or book, and partly from 
voluntary sources. But, as the subject is of much importance to every one in¬ 
terested in commerce and navigation, we think we shall do an acceptable service to 
our readers, by laying before them the statement prefixed by the society to their register. 
It fully explains their objects, the principles on which they proceed, and the means they 
profess to adopt for carrying their views into effect. 

♦ Classification of Ships. — After announcing the formation of the committee, the 
official statement goes on to say, that — 

This society was established In 1834, for the important purpose of obtaining a faithful and accurate 
classification of the mercantile marine of the U. Kingdom, and of the foreign vessels trading thereto, 
and for the government of which the following n^es and regulations have been from time to time 
adopted: — . 

The superintendence of the affairs of this Society to be under the direction of a committee In London, 
of 24 members, consisting ot‘ an equal proportion of merchants, ship-owners,and underwriters; and, in 
addition, the chairman for managing the affairs of Lloyd’s, and the chairman of the General Ship Owners' 
Society for the time being, to be, ex officio , members of the committee. 

The committee to appoint from their own body, annually, a chairman and deputy chairman, and also a 
chaii man for a sub-committee of classification. 
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• The committee to appoint a sub-committee of classification, to be so regulated that each member of 
the general committee may, in rotatiou, take his turn of duty therein throughout the year. 

No member of the committee to be permitted to be present on the decision of the classiflcatiou of any 
slrp of which he is the owner, or wherein be is directly or indirectly interested. 

The committee to be empowered to make such by-Jaws for their own government and proceedings as 
they may deem requisite, not being inconsistent with the original rules and regulations under which the 
Society was established : but no new rule or by-law to be introduced, nor any rule or by-law altered, 
without special notice being given for that purpose at the meeting of the committee next preceding that 
at which such motion is intended to be made ; such notice to be inserted in the summons convening 
the meeting. 

No new rule, or alteration in any existing rule, materially affecting the classification of ships, to take 
effect until the expiration of six months from the time it shall have been determined upon. 

All reports of survey to be made in writing by the surveyors according to the forms prescribed, and 
submitted for the consideration of the general committee, or of the sub-committee of classification; but 
the classing assigned by the latter to be subject to confirmation by the general committee. 

The reports of the surveyors, and all documents and proceedings relating to the classification of ships, 
to be carefully preserved, and parties proving themselves to be interested therein to have access thereto 
under the directions of the chairman or deputy chairman. 

Foreign ships, and ships built in the British possessions abroad, to be surveyed on their arrival at a 
port in the U. Kingdom; but n due regard is to be had to the circumstance of their having been ex¬ 
empted from the supervision, while building, to which all British ships are subjected, and the class to be 
assigned to them is to be regulated according to their intrinsic quality, and from the best information 
the committee can obtain. 

In every case in which the class assigned to a ship may be proposed to be reduced, notice Is to bo given 
in writing to the owner, master, or agent, with an intimation that if the reduction be objected to, the 
committee will be ready to direct a special survey, on the owner, master, or agent agreeing to pay the 
expenses attending the same, provided on the said survey there shall appear sufficient ground for the 
proposed reduction. 

When the surveyors consider repairs to be requisite, they are respectfully to communicate the same 
in writing to the owner, master, or agent, and if such repairs be not entered upon within a reasonable 
time, a corresponding report is to be made to the committee for their decision thereon. 

Parties considering the repairs suggested by the surveyor to be unnecessary or unreasonable, may 
appeal to the committee, who will direct a special survey to be held ; but should the opinion of the sur¬ 
veyor be confirmed by the committee, then the expense of such special survey is to be paid by the party 
appealing. 

The surveyor to the Society not to be permitted (without the special sanction of the committee) to 
receive any fee, gratuity, or reward whatsoever, for their own use or benefit, for any service performed 
by them in their capacity of surveyors to this Society, on pain of immediate dismissal. 

The surveyors will be directed to attend on special surveys of ships under damage, or repairs for 
restoration, when required by merchants, ship owners, or underwriters; the charge for which is to be 
regulated according to the nature and extent of the service performed. In all cases, the application lor 
the assistance of the surveyors must be made in writing addressed to the secretary. 

Fundi. — The funds to be under the authority and control of the committee, and a statement of the 
receipts And expenditure to be annually printed for the information of the subscribers. 

The following fees to be charged to the owners of ships prior to their vessels being classed and re¬ 
gistered in the book: — 


For entering and classing shlj*, and for entering and classing 
ships surveyed i'or continuation, or repaired for restoration. 


For each ship 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ton*. 

- - • under 100 

of 100 tons nnd under 200 
200 — 300 

300 — 400 


400 and upwards 


0 

0 

0 

0 


For registering repairs, or change of owners. 


Ton*. 

For each ship ... under 150 
Ditto - • of 150 tons and under 300 

Ditto - - 300 — 500 

Ditto - - 500 and upwards 


rf. 

0 

0 


For re-classing ships (except when repaired), the characters 
of which have been expunged. 


For each ship 
Ditto 


Tons, 
under 100 

* - 200 and above 


£ *. 
0 10 
1 0 


d. 

0 

0 


Special Surveys. — For special surveys, and where the surveyors to the Society are required by the 
owners to superintend the building of ships, or repairs for restoration, or otherwise, a charge will bo 
made according to the nature and extent of the service performed. 

Certificates of classification of the form No. 6., signed by the chairman of the general committee, or by 
the chairman of the sub-committee of classification, and countersigned by the secretary, will be granted 
on application ; the charge for which is to be as follows: — 


For ships under 200 tons ... 5s. each. 

Ditto of 200 tons and above - 10s. each. 

Rules, each copy - - - - 5s. 


Rules fok Classification. 

1. The rules and regulations for the classification of ships, which were originally framed after much 
labour and deliberation, aided by the valuable practical knowledge of the committee of the General Ship 
Owners’ Society, having been revised and considerably modified, the following have been determined 
upon as well calculated to meet the fair claims of all parties interested in their application, and from 
the adoption of which it is hoped that considerable benefit and convenience will result. 

2. The characters to be assigned to ships to be, as nearly as possible, a correct indication of their real 
and intrinsic qualities ; and to be in all cases fixed (not by the surveyors, but) by the committee, after 
the consideration of the reports of the surveyors and such other documents as may be submitted to 
them. 


First Class Ships. — First Description qf the First Class. 

3. Will comprise all ships which have not passed a prescribed age, provided they are kept in a state of 
complete repair and efficiency; and they will be designated by the letter A. 

4. The period to be assigned for their continuing on this class to be determined with reference to the 

original construction and quality of the vessel, the materials employed. And the mode of building; and 
their continuance for the time so assigned to depend upon its being shown by occasional surveys (annually 
if practicable) that their efficiency is duly maintained. It being also desirable, on grounds of national 
policy and of individual justice, that, after the expiration of the prescribed period, ships should be per¬ 
mitted to remain on the First Description of the First Class, or to be restored thereto for a further 
limited period, such extension of the period may be granted on the conditions hereinafter shown. (See 
also Section 24.) # . 

5. New ships are to be surveyed while building by the surveyors to this Society, fn the following three 
stages of their progress: — 
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First, — when the frame be completed. 

Second , — when the beams are put In, but before the decks are laid, and with at least two strokes of the 

f ilank of the ceiling, between the lower deck and the bilge, unwrought, to'admit of an examination of the 
liner surface of the plank at the bottom. 

Third, — when completed, and, if possihle, before the plank be painted or paved. 

6. A full statement, agreeably to a form prepared by the society, of the dimensions, scantlings, Ac. 
of all new ships, verified by the builder, is to be transmitted by the surveyor, and to be kept as a 
record in the office of the society. 

Rules to be observed in building Ships. 

7. Timbering. — The whole of the timber to be of good quality, of the descriptions specified by the 
Society, as applicable to the several terms of years for which ships so constructed may respectively bo 
appointed to remain on the List of the First Description of the First Class ; the stem, stern-post, beams, 
transoms, aprons, knight heads, hawse timbers, and kelson of ships claiming to stand twelve years, 
to be entirely free from all defects; the frame to be well squared from the first foot-hook heads upwards, 
and free from sap. and likewise below, unless the timber be proportlonably larger than the scantling 
thereafter described • every alternate set of timbers to he framed and bolted together to the gunwale. The 
butts of the timbers to be close, and not to be less in thickness than one third of the entire moulding at 
that place, and to be well chocked, with a butt at each end of the chock. 

The Scantlings to be as follows: — ,, . , ...... ... inches. laches. 

Toiu. ■ Tons. Second foothooks, sided, if square at the heads 6J 10 

For ships - - J50 500 Third foothook* sided and (op li in ben. If square 6 9 

Inches. Inches. The frame to lie moulded at kelson -8 Iff 

Hoorn and apace to be - - - SO 30 The frame to be moulded at floor heads 7 II 

Floors sided, if square, and free from sap, to be Top timbers to be moulded at their heads at the 

not less at the kelson than - - 8 Iff sliearstrake - » - 4 5 

First foothooks, sided. It square, at floor heads - 7 11 

8. The intermediate dimensions for the scantling of timbers between the floor heads and the gunwale 
to be regulated in proportion to the distance from the two points. Should the room and space be in¬ 
creased, the aiding of the timbers to be increased in proportion. 

Deck Hearns: — Tons. Tons. I Inches. Inches. 

For ships . 150 500 To be moulded at the ends (not less than) - 5 

Inches. Inches. And to be sided . • 7 10 

To be moulded in the middle (not less than) - 7 0 I 

9. Those at the after end of the ship to be reduced in proportion to their length. 


Hold fleams: — Tons. Tons. Inches. Inches. 

For ships ... 150 500 I To l>e moulded at the ends (not less than) - 7 10 

Inches. Inches. And to be sided - - - 9 Iff 

To lie moulded In the middle (not less than) - 9 13 | 

10. Those at the after endbf the ship to be reduced in proportion to their length. 

11. The deck and hold beams to be sufficient in number*, and securely fastened to the sides either 
with lodging knees of iron or wood, or with shelf pieces ; or with a shelf piece and knees ; or with somo 
other security equal thereto, so as sufficiently to connect the ends of the beams to the sides of the shin ; 
and, in addition, all vessels of 200 tons shall have at least six vertical knees on each side to the deck 
beams ; and for every additional 50 tons measurement above 200 tons, they shall have one more hanging 
Vneu on each side. And ships o{ 400 tons shall likewise have to their hold beams at least eight vertical 
knees, cither as standards or hanging knees (the latter being preferred), and for every additional 100 
tons burden, they shall have one more to each side. livery ship exceeding 150 tons to have at least one 
crutch for the security of the heels of the after timbers of the frame ; one pair of pointers in addition to 
a knee at each end of the wing transom to connect the stern frame with the after body of the ship ; and 
a transom over the heels of the stern timbers properly kneed. 

Keel ttnd Kelsons: — Tons. Tons. Inches. Inches 

For ships ... 150 500 Main kelson to be sided . > - 10 14 

Inches. Inches. Main kelson to be moulded - - 10 14 

Keel, tihli d - • - * •} J3 Th« scarphs ut kelson, where only one kelson, to b« 6 ft. 7 t. 

Keel, moulded below the rabbet not less than 7 10 Hut where rider kelsons are added, then they may be 4) ft. 6 ft. 

12. Shifts of timber in ships of 200 tons and upwards, to be not less than l-7th of the main breadth t 

and in Rhips under 200 tons, to he not less than l-6th of the main breadth. * 

13. Plank. — The outside planking shall be of good quality, of the description prescribed in the 
Society’s Form, No. 2., and snail be clear of all defects. 

14. The inside planking to bo of the description shown in the Society’s Form, No. 3., and free from 
all foxy, druxy, or decayed planks. The whole to be properly shifted and fastened. 

15. No butts to be nearer than 5 feet to each other, unless there be a strake wrought between them 
and then a distance of 4 feet will bo allowed ; and no butts to be on the same timber, unless there be 3 
strakes between ; but vessels under 200 tons will be exempted from the full operation of this rule • and 
in 8ti 1 ps of larger tonnage a literal compliance with it will be dispensed with m cases wherein it may be 
satisfactorily proved that the departure from the rule is only partial, being confined to the ends of the 
ship, or the thin planking of the topside, and does not injuriously affect the ship’s general strength • but 
such relaxation will not be sanctioned unless an accurate description of the shifting of the plank be 
transmitted by the surveyors, to enable the committee to form a proper judgment on the case. * 


Thickness of plank to be as under: 

Outside. 


BHge to wales not 
Short hoods 
Bilge planks 
Bilge to keel 
Wales (average) 
Top sides 
Nhear strake 
Flank shear 


Celling below the hold beams 
Inches. Inches. Clamps and bilge planks 

% Upper deck clamps and spirkettings 
$ l Twiit deck ceiling - r . 


ivaler w ays, if of hard wood 


Inches. Inches, 
3 


altic fir, pitch pine, or red pine . 


16. Fastenings. —. The treenails t to be of good English or African oak, locust, or other hard wood, but 

* As regards the spacing of beams, it appears to the committee that the following scale would in ge¬ 
neral meet the convenience of stowage in all trades, as well as secure the requisite transverse strength, 
so essential to be attended to according to the tonnage of the vessel. 

The spaces between the beams (hatchways excepted) not to exceed the following distances: — 

„ , , Hold Baaina. Deck Beams. 

Vessels under 300 tons . .8 feet - - - 4 feet. 

Vessels 200 and under 400 tons - 8 feet and 4 feet alternately, T f One over every hold beam. 

t . or in that proportion 5- - < and one in all double 

Vessels 400 tons and above - - 4 feet 6 inches j ( spaces, 

f Whenever copper bolts are substituted for treenails, their sizes should be as follows : — 
for vessels of 150 tons and under 200 tons - - #in. 

200 ditto 500 - - - fin. 

500 and above - - - - 2 in. 
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in no case is Baltic or American oak or elm to be used ; and all planks above nine inches in width are to be 
treenailed double and single, except bolts intervene; and if less than that width, then to he treenailed 
single, aad at least onc-half of the treenails must go through the ceiling. All ships to be fastened with 
at least one bolt In every butt, and from the wales to the lower part of the bilges the bolt to be through 
and clenched. The bilges to have at least one bolt through and clenched in each foothook. The sizes 
of the bolts required in the several parts hereinafter described, to be not less than as against the same 
expressed, viz.: — 

Torn. Tons. 

For ships . - « 160 - 600 

Inch**. Inch**. 

Heel-knee, and dead wood abaft - 1 

Scarphofthekeel - 

Kelson bolts, one through each floor - 0 7-8th* 1 l-8th 

Bolts through the bilge and foot waling 0 $-8ths 0 7-8ths 


1 bolts of j 


Butt-bolts - 
Hold beam bolts 
Deck beam bolts 
H ooka forward at throat 
Hooks for ward, at arms 
Transoms - 

The lower pintle of the rudder 


lnehet, tnchn. 
0 5-Hths 0 3-4tbs 
0 7-8ths 1 1-Hth 
0 3-4ths 0 7-8ths 
0 7-8tl»s 1 l-8th 
0 3-4tlis 1 
O 7-8ths 1 1-8th 

* i 3 * 


17. In every case where the butt and .bilge bolts are not through and clenched, one year will be de¬ 
ducted from the period which would otherwise be assigned In the classification of the vessel; but this 
rule will not be applied to ships built previously to the 1st of January, 1835. 

18. The scantlings and dimensions of ail intermediate-sized vessels to be proportionately regulated 
agreeably to a scale adopted by the society, a copy of which is in the hands of each of the surveyors. 

19. Ships surveyed while building, in which all the materials required for a 12 years' ship shall have 
been wed, and most of the other requisites for that class fulfilled, but which, from partial deficiencies, 
may not appear to be in all respects entitled to the highest class, although superior to the description of 
a 10 years’ ship, may be marked in the book thus, 11 A ; thereby denoting that they are to remain in the 
first description of the first class li years, provided they be kept in a state of efficient repair. 

20. Ships surveyed while building, in which the scantling and shifts of the timbers, the thickness and 
shifts of the planks, and size of fastenings may be the same as are required by the preceding rules, and 
in which the description of materials prescribed in the annexed tables shall also have been used, but in 
which the alternate sets of timbers snail not have been framed, nor the chocks wrought with a butt at 
each end, nor the frame so well squared as is required for 12 years’ shlp9, but which shall be in other 
respects equal thereto, shall be marked “ 10 A ”; thereby denoting that they are to remain on the list 
of ships of the first description of the first class 10 years, provided they be kept in a state of efficient 
repair. 

21. In all other cases, ships surveyed while building, and constructed of the materials of good quality, 
shown in the sociefy’s tables, No. 1, 2, and 3., will be classed for the several terms of years respectively 
appointed for their remaining on the list of ships of the first description of the first class; and in all 
ships, not built under survey, for which a class exceeding 4 years may be claimed, the timbers shall bo 
required to be completely exposed for examination, by a listing or piank being taken out (if not origi¬ 
nally left open) all fore and aft at the foothook heads, and another between decks ; and the material of 
the frame being thus ascertained, shall be reported to the committee, and a class assigned accordingly. 

22. Ships built In the U. Kingdom under a roof, and which 6hall have occupied a period of not less 
than 12 months in their construction, will have 1 year added to the period prescribed for their continuing 
on tlie list of ships of the first description of the first class. 

23. Ships built in the U. Kingdom since the year 1834, .and not surveyed while building by the sur¬ 
veyors to this society, or where the owners or builders may have refused to permit them to survey and 
examine the same at the several periods prescribed by the rules, will be subjected to the minutest pos¬ 
sible examination previously to assigning the class In which they may be placed according to the regu¬ 
lations ; but in all such cases one year will be deducted from the period which would otherwise be 
allowed, in consequence of their not having been submitted to such sui vey during their construction. In 
no case, however, w ill a higher grade than 10 A be assigned to ships built in tne U. Kingdom, which 
shall not have bcon surveyed while building. 


Continuation of Ships in the First Description of the First Class. 

24. If, on the termination of the period of original designation, or if at any subsequent period W'ithin 
the limitation hereafter mentioned, a ship owner should wish to have his ship remain or be replaced on 
the letter A, he is to send a written notice thereof to the committee, who shall then direct a special 
survey to be held, consisting of not less than 3 competent persons, to be appointed by the committee 
(one of whom to be a surveyor, the exclusive servant of the society); that at such survey the attention 
of the surveyors shall be particularly directed to the state of the following parts of the ship, viz— The 
upper and lower deck bolts, and the outside planks thiough which they pass ; the waterways and beams, 
so far ns they can be examined; the hawse timbers, knight-heads, breast-hooks, and transoms; the 
floors and kelsons ; planking outside, from the light water-mark upwards ; the ceiling inside, tin; frame 
and inner surface of the outside planking where it may be seen ; the decks and comings ; and the shear 
and general form of the ship: — that on these points they shall transmit a detailed report, accompanied 

» such observations as may occur to them, either from inspection of the ship, or from iniorin.iiion of 
a repairs she inay have received. And if from the report of such special survey, the ship shall appear 
to be in gll respects in a sound and efficient state, and to-have preserved her original form unaltered, the 
committee shall continue such ship on the letter A for such further period as they may think fit, not 
exceeding, however, one-third of the number of years which had been originally assigned. Ships so 
continued shall be distinguished In tho register book by the number of years for which the classing is 
extended being Inserted separately under the number assigned on the original classing, thereby denoting 
that the ship has been found on survey in such good and efficient order as to entitle her to continue 
years longer on the list of ships of the first description of the first class. In all cases in which ships are 
intended to be surveyed under this rule, they must either be docked or laid on the ways. The period 
assigned for continuation will, upon all occasions, commence from the time the ship may have gone off 
the letter A, without regard to the date when the survey for this purpose may have been held. 

Restoration qf Ships to the First Description qf the First Class. 

25. First Rule. —- If, at any time before tho expiration of two-thirds of the number of years beyond the 
period for which ships may have been originally assigned to remain in the first description of the first 
class, an ow ner be desirous to have his ship restored to the list of ships of that description, such re¬ 
storation (on his consenting to the special survey hereinafter described, to be held by two surveyors, and 
performing the repairs found requisite) will be granted for a period not exceeding two-thirds of the time 
originally assigned for her remaining as a ship of the first description of the first class, the same to be 
calculated from the date of Ruch repairs. 

26. • Requisites Jbr Restoration*— All the bolts In the range of each deck to be driven out, and the planks 
taken out: the upper deck water-ways, and plank Bhears, and spirketting, and the strake next the water¬ 
ways on the lower deck in the midships, to be taken out; tho sheathing to bo entirely stripped off 
the bottom ; a strake in the upper course of the bottom between the wales and the light-water mark, 
fore and aft, and a plank in the ceiling at the floor heads on each side, to be taken out ; the limbers to be 
clear, and the hooks forward to be exposed ; and in that state the ship to be submitted to a special survey 
and examination, at which the attention of the surveyors appointed bv this society Is to be particularly 
directed to the state of the decks, the remaining plank of the topsides, the wales, upper courses, and tree¬ 
nails, and other fi&stcnings ; also to the state ot the frame, hawse timbers, and knight heada, kelson, 
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floors, foothooks, celling, and breast hooks, the. rudder in all its parts and hangings ; and if, after such 
examination,,the owner shoutd consent to take out all planks, timbers, beams, knees, water-ways, fasten¬ 
ings, and other parts that may be found defective, or objected' to, and replace them with materials of 
the same species, or of equal quality, with those of which the ship was originally constructed, such ships 
to be entitled to restoration to the first description of the first class for a period proportionate to their 
real condition and the extent of the repairs performed; or if timber of an inferior description, of second¬ 
hand English or African oak or teak, be used, then for a period not exceeding, that for which such ma¬ 
terials would have entitled a new ship to stand A 1. according to the tables, subject in either case to the 
ship being at all times thereafter kept in a state of efficient repair. 

27. Second liule.— li at any age of a vessel, an owner he desirous to have his ship restored to the first 

description of the first class, such restoration (on his consenting.to the special survey hereinafter de» 
scribed, to be held by two surveyors, and performing the repairs thereby found requisite) will be granted 
for so long a period as may be deemed expedient by the committee, not exceeding, in any case, the term 
of six years. 4* 

28. Requisites for Restoration. — The whole of the outside plank of the vessel to be taken off as low 
as the second foothook heads, and the remainder qf the planking, either outside or inside, together with 
all the decks, to be removed, so as to expose the timbers of the frame entirely to view, and in that state 
the ship to be submitted to a special survey and examination by the surveyors appointed by this society; 
and if, after such examination, all timbers, beams, knees, kelsons, transoms, breasthooks, remaining 
planks, inside or outside, or other parts found to be defective, be replaced with materials of the same 
species, or of equal quality with those of which the ship was originally constructed, and allihe treenails 
driven out and renewed, such ship may be restored to the first description of the first class. But if 
timber of an inferior description, or second-hand English or African oak or teak, be used, then for a 
period not exceeding that for which such materials would have entitled a new ship to stand A i, according 
to the tables, subject, in either case, to the ship being at all times thereafter kept in a state of efficient 
repair. 

29. On the same principle of giving to ships which shall bo actually proved to be superior of their 
class and in excellent condition, every advantage that can be extended to them consistently with the 
maintenance of the general principles on which the society was established, ships which have been re¬ 
stored to the class A, shall oe entitled to an extension of the time, subject to the same conditions of 
survey and examination as are prescribed for ships proposed to be continued in the first description of 
tile first class, at the expiration of the period first assigned to them ; but, in like manner, the term of 
sueh extended continuance shall be limited to u perou not exceeding one third of the number of years 
for which the ships may respectively have been restored, without any reference whatever to the period 
originally assigned to them. 


First Class Ships.— Second Description. 

30. Will comprise all ships which having passed the prescribed age, but have not undergone the repairs 
which w'ouid entitle them to be continued in or restored to the first description, or having been continued 
or restored, and the additional period thus assigned haviug expired, shall appear on survey to be still 
in a condition for the safe conveyance of dry and perishable cargoes; and they will be designated by the 
diphthong 7E : but such of the ships of this class as shall be found on survey to be of superior descrip¬ 
tion, being fit for the safe conveyance of dry and perishable goods to and from all parts of the world, 
shall be distinguished by inserting their character in red with an asterisk thus prefixed, *AE. Those 
ships, however, the original construction of which may not have entitled them to be classed in the first 
class A for a longer period than five years, will not be allowed the distinction of the asterisk. 

31. For the purpose of continuing a ship on the list of ships of the second description of the first class, 
a careful survey will be required to be made annually, or on the return or the Ship from every foreign 
voyage, by one of the surveyors to this society, who is to state distinctly and separately the actual con¬ 
dition of the upper deck fastenings, water-ways, spirkettine, plankahears, topsides, upper deck with its 
appendages, lower deck fastening, wales, counter, plank, and treenails outside to the water’s edge, rudder, 
windlass, and capstan, beams, breast-hooks, and timbers; but if not surveyed within twelve months 
after entering the second description of the first class, such ship having been during that time in some 
port in the United Kingdom, the character will be omitted until such survey be held; or as the case 
may be, she will be allowed to pass into the class li. Whenever it shall appear to the surveyors that 
a vessel classed /E with the asterisk shall no lunger be in a condition to deserve that distinction, notice 
of the proposal to reduce her shall be given in writiug to the owner, master, or agent, 

British North American Built Ships, and Fir Ships. 

32. Ships built in the British North American colonies, and all ships, wherever built, the frames of which 
are composed of fir, of 300 tons and above, shall, in order to entitle them to be classed in the register 
book of the society, be secured in their bilges by the application of iron riders to cover the joints of th<^ 
Moor and foothook heads, to extend from the height of the hold beams to the floors so as to receive noW 
less than two boltB in a substantial part of the floors; the number of iron riders to be not less than 
one on every fourth floor on each side from two lecc abaft the mainmast to two feet abaft the fore¬ 
mast, the size thereof to be not. less than 3$ inches by If inches at the joints of the timbers for ships of 
from 300 to 400 tons, and to be increased one quarter of an inch each way, for every 100 tons of 
increased size. That all such ships shall also be secured by iron hanging knees to the hold beams, 
one knee to every alternate hold beam, provided the distance of the said beams from each other does 
not exceed 4 feet 6 inches, and the tonnage be less than 400 tons ; but If the distance exceeds 4 feet 6 
inches, or the ship is 400 tons and above, then one to every hold beam. The knees to be connected with 
the riders or not, at the option or convenience of the owners; but if not so connected, the side arms are 
to be long enough to receive at least four bolts; the whole to be securely bolted with bolts of sufficient 
size. In cases of refusal, the words “not fastened as per rule, section 62.,’* will be Inserted against the 
vessels’ names. 

33. All British North American built ships, which have gone or may go off the list of ships of the 
first description of the first class, or which may be of an age exceeding the period for which they might 
have had claims to be put upon that class (whether glassed or not), shall, as from time to time they 
come under examination, be subjected to a careful survey, to be made by one of the surveyors to this, 
society; and no farther character shall be assigned them unless a survey shall be held as thus pre¬ 
scribed, and a strake of the planking, either Inside or outside, be removed from stem to sternpost ,(ojv 
both sides) immediately above the turn of the bilge in midships, and in such range forward and aft as to, 
expose the timbers of the frame to view ; that a special report of tho state of these timbers, aud of the 
general state and condition of the upper deck fastenings, Water-ways, spirkettine, planksbears, topsides,, 
upper deck with its appendages, lower deck fastenings, wales, counter, plank and treenail* outside to the, 
water’s edge, rudder, windlass, and capstan, beams, and breasthooks, 6nall be transmitted by the sur¬ 
veyors to the committee; and on the receipt of such report the classing shall take place. If the dlpnihUMgr . 
character be then assigned, it shall be continued (subject to an annual survey) for a period not exceed¬ 
ing the number of years originally assigned for the ship’s remaining In the first description of the first 
class; at the expiration of which the character will be discontinued, unless a similar survey andbawmin* 
ation ot the frame.be again submitted to. 

34. Second class ships will comprise all ships which shall be found on survey unfit for carrying dig 
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cargoes, Tmt perfectly fit for the conveyance, on ahy voyage, of cargoes not in their nature subject to 
sea damage ; and they will be designated by the letter E. 

35. Subject to occasional inspection, at least once in every two years, ships will continue In this class 
go long as their condition shall, lor the opinion of the committee, entitle them thereto. 

86. Third class ships will comprise ships that are in good condition, and which shall he found on survey 
fit for the conveyance, on short voyages (not out of Europe), of cargoes In their nature not subject to 
sea damage; and they will be designated by the letter I. 

37. J^he bottom of every ship is to be caulked once in every five years,,unless wood sheathed and 
felted, and then ortce in every seven years, except in the case or teak-built ships, upon which a special 
survey iqay have been requested, and the surveyors having ascertained, by the removal of a strake of 
•heatfnflig fore and aft under the wales, and a strake at the first fbothook heads, and by causing listings 
to be cut out at the wood's ends, that iuch caulking is not required, the same may then be dispensed 
with. If any ship shall be stripped within the periods above.mentioned, her bottom is t6 bo caulked. 

38. In aifedses in which it shall Satisfactorily appear to the surveyors to this society that doubling of 
sufficient thickness (not less than two inWies) properly wrought and fastened, may be allowed as a sub¬ 
stitute for the shifting of plank, either in the wales or bottom, the surveyor Is to make a special report 
thereof together with his reasons, to the committee, who will determine thereon. 

39: Iron fastened Ships. — AH ships (except those built In India) although iron fastened, shall be 
classed in the same manner as copper fastened ships, so long as they remain unsheathed with copper, 
provided they are, in all other respects, constructed in accordance with the rules ; but when sheathed 
with copper over the iron fastenings, the words " coppered over iron fastenings” shall be added to the 
character in the register book, and continued until the ship be thoroughly copper fastened. 

40. Ships built in India, although fastened with iron, shall be permitted to be copper sheathed with¬ 
out any mark being placed in the book, provided the bottom be felted or chunamed, and wood-sheathed, 
and subject to a careftil examination of the iron fastenings on every occasion on which the sheathing 
fs stripped off, for which purpose some of the bolts and nails are to be taken out of the lower part of 
the bottom, and to be seen by the surveyor ; but no such ship shall ,pe permitted to continue either on 
the A or on the M class for a longer period than one-half the number of years beyond the term originally 
assigned for her remaining on the first description of the first class, unless the bottom shall have been 
doubled, or the whole of the Iron fastenings taken out or properly secured, and the bottom fasteued 
with copper bolts, or treenails, or both. 


Ships' Anchors, Cables, and Stores. 


41. All vessels are required to have their masts, spars, and standing rigging in good order, and sails in 
sufficient number and good condition ; and every ship is to be supplied with a good hempen stream cable or 
tow line, of sufficient size and length, and with at least one good warp ; and all vessels are to be 

{ irovtded with anchors of proper weight, and cables of approved quality, in number and length accord¬ 
ing, to the undermentioned scale : — 

42. Anchors _All vessels under 200 tons to have at least two bower anchors ; and all vessels of 200 

*ona and above, to be provided with at least three bower anchors. 


Tons. Tons. Fathoms. 

44. CWWm.—A ll vessels of and und« 1 SO to have at least ISO If chain. 

— ISO - 2 SO — ISO - 

— 250 — 850 — 200 — 

— 550 — 500 — 210 — 

— 600 — 700 — 270 — 

— 700 and upwards — 300 — 


45. But in all cases where hempen cables are used, then one-sixth more In length will be required. 

40. Boats. — All vessels under 160 tons to be provided with one good boat; and every vessel of 160 
tons and above to be provided with at least two good boats. 

47. The efficient state and condition of ships' anchors, cables, and (stores will be designated by the 
figure 1.; and where the same are found insufficient in quantity, or defective In quality, by the figure 2. 

4tf. In all cases in which tho application of the rules must necessarily be regulated by the ship's ad¬ 
measurement, the least tonnage (whether the result of the old or new method) is to be adopted. 


Ships navigated bp Steam. 

49. All sea-going vessels navigated by steam shall be required to be surveyed twice in each year, 
when u character will be assigned to them, according to the report of survey, as regards the classification 
of the hull and materials of the vessel. 

60. That with respect to the boilers and machinery, the owners are required to produce to the surveyors 
■' to this society, at the above-directed surveys, a certificate from some competent master engineer, de¬ 
scribing their state and condition at those periods ; and to which certificate it is desirable there should bo 
dldded a description of the particulars of the same as far as may be practicable, in the manner and form 
directed by the Society; to be appended to the report of survey, and delivered to the committee, who will 
thereupon insert in the register book the letters “ M.C.,” denoting that the boilers and machinery have 
befln inspected, and certified to be in good order and 6afe working condition ; but if no certificate of their 
ieftridition be furnished by the owner or master, then no character can be assigned for the machinery. 

51. Hull _The surveyors to this society arc directed to examine and report the scantling of timbers, 

plank, and fastenings, and to state where built, and by whom, in the same manner as directed for sailing 
vessels. 

52. Scantlings. —The scantlings for a steam vessel under 300 tons register are to be deemed sufficient 
If equal to those required by the scale prescribed in the rules of this society for a sailing vessel of two 
thirds of the registered tonnage of such steam vessel. 

53. But for a steam vessel above 300 tons register, the scantlings are to be equal to those required by 
the scale‘for a sailing vessel of three fourths of the registered tonnage of such steam vessel. 

54. Floors.— Where the vessel is not filled In solid to the floor heads In the engine room, an exception 
will be specially made against any reduction of the scantling of the floors, which, in siicH cases, wilt not 
be permitted to bd Upon the reduced scale of two thirds or throe fourths of the dimensions for the scant¬ 
lings of sailing vessels as before slated; but the floors will then be required tobeequalto the dimensions 
set forth in the rules 501* ships of the actual registered tonnage of the steam vessel. 

55. The surveyors are required to report the number, rise, length, fastenings, and mode of arrangement 
of the enginb And boiler sleepers, and the descriptlpnof timber of which they are composed, and w hether 
diagonally trussed with wood or iron, and to what extent; the length, size, and fastening of sbelf-pieces 
and paddre beams $ and whether the vessel be constructed with sponcings, and how they are formed; and 
to give thelCngth andshlfitingof the plank outsideand inside. 

56. Materials-and Stores— *Ti*te surveyors are to examine and report the number and description of the 
masts, sails, anchors, cables, hawsers, warps, and boats, as directed to be done for sailing vessels!; but the 
anchors and cables Will hot be required to exceed in weight and length those of s sailing vessOk of two 
thirds Of tho registered tonpage of the steam vessel. 

57. Ttys surveyors are to be particular in examining and reporting the condition of (he boats of all 
vessels employed ih carrying passengers. 

The committee having, in consequence cf various applications, given their serious 1 attention tO the 
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peculiarities in the construction of steam vessels, came tp,a resolution, on the 26th May, 1842, to allow of 
the following relaxation in favour of vessels of that class, subject to the. Conditions of survey hereinafter 
mentioned. ; 

M That fir (to be either pitch pine, Baltic red fir, or American red pine)* larch, hackmatack, or juniper, 
may be used for upper deck beams, to an extent not exceeding one-half the aumfcer of beams required, 
according to the vessel’s tonqage. . 

“ That the same materials may be used In the outside planking from the first fooihook heads.Upwards, 
excepting for the wales, shearstrakes, and plaoksbears, , •« 

“ That the same materials be likewise allowed to be used in the inside planking, excepting for the bilge 
planks, shelf pieces and Stringers, and damps. 

“ That steam vessels built in all other respects in conformity with the annexed tables shall be classed 
for the terms of years therein respectively prescribed, subject to the following conditions: — 

“ That the rule requiring a survey ‘ twice a year ’ be rigidly enforced, and that whenever the boilers 
arc taken out, the vessel shall be subjected to a particular and special survey, in order to ascertain her 
general condition, and particularly the state of the fir, or othertmaterials herein allowed to be used. . 

“ That unless such surveys be held, the characters which may have been assigned to steam vessels shall 
be struck out annually ou reprinting the register book.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, the characters of such steam vessels as have not been surveyed as pre¬ 
scribed, have this year been struck out accordingly. 

By order of the Committee. 

Charles Graham, Secretary. 

No. 2. White Lion Court, ComhiU, 

London, 1st July, 1843. 

Iron Ships. 

Notice is hereby given, that in pursuance of a resolution this day passed by the committee for managing 
the affairs of Lloyd’s Register or British and Foreign Shipping, the character of A 1. will in future be 
granted to such ships as snail be constructed of iron under the survey of the surveyors to this society, 
and be reported, on their completion, to have been built of good and substantial materials, and with good 
workmanship. 

Iron ships already built, upon being subject to a careful and minute survey, and being reported to be 
in a high state of repair and efficiency, will also be classed as above } but if not so reported, they will be 
allowed such other character as, on a due consideration of their respective claims, they may be found to 
deserve. 

In every instance In which a character may be assigned to ships built of iron, it must be understood 
that such ships must be subjected to a careful annual survey, and that the continuance or otherwise of 
the character assigned will depend entirely upon the result of this survey. Vessels not surveyed annually 
will lose their character. 

By order of the Committee. 

Charles Graham, Secretary. 

2, White Lion Court . CornhiU, 

Ath January , 1844. 

No one can question the advantages that will result from carrying a plan of this sort 
completely into execution, or those that have already been derived from the extent to 
which it has been carried. We confess, however, that we incline to think that the 
classification of ships should be effected by government agents. It is invidious to 
impose on one set of merchants and ship owners the task of deciding upon the condition 
of the ships or other property belonging to others; and, though we have every con¬ 
fidence in the integrity of the gentlemen composing the committee, the most honour¬ 
able men are liable to be influenced by an esprit du corps, and by insensible biasses. 
We, therefore, cannot help thinking that the scheme would have a much better chance 
of success, and that the classification would be more likely to be correct, were it 
managed by individuals nowise connected with business. The surveyors, on whose 
capacity and honesty* the whole scheme principally depends, should be quite inde¬ 
pendent of the good or ill will of those on whose property they have to report. But 
can that be said to be the case at present ? and can it be fairly presumed that merchants 
or ship owners will deal by the property of their friends and neighbours as it might be 
dealt with by officers^appointed by, and responsible only to, government? We appre¬ 
hend that both those questions must be answered in the negative; and hence oul 
conviction that this is a matter in which government should interfere. No one can 
doubt that it is bound to do every thing in its power to promote the safety of navi¬ 
gation, and to preserve the lives of our seamen. In this view it erects lighthouses, and 
prescribes regulations as to pilotage, &c. But, how Indispensable soever, these are not 
more essential to the interests of navigation than, a proper classification of ships ; and, 
if other means should foil fully to effect this desirable purpose, government will 
certainly, neglect a most important duty if it do not interpose. In the mean time, 
however, the mercantile and shipping interests are deeply indebted to the gentlemen 
who have dope so much to obviate the abuses of the old system. —(For a further dis¬ 
cussion of this important question, see the article on the Frequency of Shipwrecks in 
the 122d number of the Edinburgh Review; seealso the Reports of the Commons Com- ' 
mittees of 1836 and 1843, on Shipwreck.) 

SHIPS’ PAPERS, the papers or documents required for the manifestation of the 
property of the ship and cargo, &c. They are of 2 sorts; viz. 1st, those required by 
the law of a particular country—as the certificate of registry, licence, charterparty, bills 
of lading, bill of health, &c. rrfaee these titles)—required by the law of England to be 
op board British shipg; and,2aly, those required by the law of nations to be on bb&r$l 
neutral ships, to vindicate their tide to that character. Mr. Serjeant Marshall, fellpw- 
ing Hubner (De la Saisie des Bdtimens Neutres, i. 241*—252,), has given the following 
description of the latter class of document*: — 
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1. The Passport , Sea Brief, or Sea Letter . — This is a permission from the neutral 
state to the captain or master of the ship, to proceed on the voyage proposed, and usually 

• contains his name and residence ; the name, property, description, tonnage, and destina¬ 
tion of the ship ; the nature and quantity of the cargo, the place whence it comes, and 
its destination; with such other matters as the practice of the place requires. This 
document is indispensably necessary for the safety of every neutral ship. Hubner says 
that it is the only paper rigorously insisted on by the Barbary corsairs; by the production 
of which alone their friends are protected from insult. 

2. The Proofs of Property. — These ought to show that the ship really belongs to the 
subjects of a neutral state. If she appear to either belligerent to have been built in the 
enemy^s country, proof is genera41y required that she was purchased by the neutral 
before, or captured and legally condemned and sold to the neutral after, the declaration 
of war ; and in the latter case the bill of sale , properly authenticated, ought to be pro¬ 
duced. Hubner admits that these proofs are so essential to every neutral vessel, for 
the prevention of frauds, that such as sail without them have no reason to complain if 
they be interrupted in their voyages, and their neutrality^ disputed. 

3. The Muster Boll. —This, which the French call rdle d'equipage, contains the names, 
ages, quality, place of residence, and, above all, the place of birth, of every person of the 
ship’s company. This document is of great use in ascertaining a ship’s neutrality. It 
must naturally excite a strong suspicion, if the majority of the erewbe found to consist 
of foreigners; still more, if they be natives of the enemy’s country. — (See Seamed.) 

4. The Charterparty. —Where the ship is chartered, this instrument serves to authen¬ 
ticate many of the facts on which the truth of her neutrality must rest, and should there¬ 
fore be always found on board chartered ships. 

5. The Bills of Lading. — By these the captain acknowledges the receipt of the goods 
specified therein, and promises to deliver them to the consignee or his order. Of these 
there are usually several duplicates; one of which is kept by the captain, one by the 
shipper of the goods, and one transmitted to the consignee. This instrument, being only 
the evidence of a private transaction between the owner of the goods and the captain, 
does not carry with it the same degree of authenticity as the charterparty. 

6. The Invoices .—These contain the particulars and prices of each parcel of goods, 
with the amount of the freight, duties, and other charges thereon, which are usually 
transmitted from the shippers to their factors or consignees. These invoices prove by 
whom the goods were shipped, and to whom consigned. They carry with them, how¬ 
ever, but little authenticity ; being easily fabricated where fraud is intended. 

7. The Log Book , or Ship's Journal. — This contains a minute account of the ship’s 
course, with a short history of every occurrence during the voyage. If this be faithfully 
kept, it will throw great light on the question of neutrality ; if it be in any respect 
fabricated, the fraud may in general be easily detected. 

8. The Bill of Health. —This is a certificate, properly authenticated, that the ship 
comes from a place where no contagious distemper prevails ; and that none of the crew, 
at the time of her departure, were infected with any such disorder* It is generally found 
on board ships coming from the Levant, or from the coast of Barbary, where the plague 
so frequently prevails. 

A ship using false or simulated papers is liable to confiscation. —( Marshall on Insur¬ 
ance, book i. c. 9. § 6'.) 

SHOES (Du. Schoenen; Fr. Souliers ; Ger. Schulte ; It. Scarpe; Rus. Baschmahi : 
Sp. Zapatos ), articles of clothing that are universally worn, and require no description. 
The shoe manufacture is of great value and importance. The finest sort of shoes is 
made in London; but the manufacture is carried on upon the largest scale in Northamp¬ 
tonshire and Staffordshire. The London warehouses derive considerable supplies from 
Nantwich, Congleton, and Sandbach, in Cheshire, During the late war, the contractor 
for shoes generally furnished about 600,000 pairs annually.—(For an estimate of the 
value of the shoes annually manufactured in Britain, see Leathkh.) 

SHUMAC or SUMACH (Ger. Schmack, Sumach; Fr. Sumac, Havre, Roux; 
It. Sommacof Sp. Zumaque • Rus. Sumah). Common shumac ( Rhus Coriaria) is a shrub 
that grows naturally in Syria, Palestine, Spain, and Portugal. That which is cultivated 
ih Italy, and is improperly called young fustic, is the Rhus Cotinus. It is cultivated 
with great care: its shoots are cut down every year quite to the root; and, after being 
dried, they are chipped or reduced to powder by a mill, and thus prepared for the pur¬ 
poses of dyeihgand tanning. The shumac cultivated in the neighbourhood of Montpellier 
is oalled redoul or rondo. Shumac may be considered of good quality when its odour 
is strong, colour of a lively green, is well ground, and free from stalks. - Italian shumac 
is used in dyeinga full high yellow, approaching to the orange, upon wool or cloth ; 
but the colour is fugitive. Common shumac is useful for drab and dove colours in 
calico printing, and is also capable of dyeing black.—( Bancroft on Colours, vol. ii. 

p. 100.) 
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Of 12,020 ton* of shumac Imported in 1850, no fewer than 12,494 were from Italy. The price of 
shumac varies from 9*. to 18#. a cwt. About 10,000 tons are retained for consumption* 

The duty of Ir. a ton on shumac was repealed in 1845. 

SIERRA LEONE, an English settlement, near the mouth of the river o C the 
same name, on the west coast of Africa, lat. 8° 3<y N., Ion. 13°5 / W. . 

Objects of the Colony. — This colony was founded partly as a commercial establish¬ 
ment, but more from motives of humanity. It was intended to consist principally of 
free blacks, who, being instructed in the Christian religion, and in the arts of Europe, 
should become, as it were, a focus whence civilisation might be diffused among the 
surrounding tribes. About 1,200 free negroes, who, having joined the royal standard 
in the American war, were obliged, at the termination of that contest, to take refuge 
in Nova Scotia, were conveyed thither in 1792: to those were afterwards added the 
Maroons from Jamaica; and, since the legal abolition of the slave trade, the negroes 
taken in the captured vessels, and liberated by tHe mixed commission courts, have been 
carried to the colony. The total population of the colony in 1850, amounted to abotit 
55,500, all black or coloured, &ith the exception of about 100 whites. 

Success of the Efforts to civilise the Blacks. —Great efforts have, been made to* introduce 
order and industrious habits amongst these persons. We are sorry, however, to, be 
obliged to add, that these efforts, though prosecuted at an enormous expense of blood ' 
and treasure, have been signally unsuccessful. There is, no doubt, some discrepancy 
in the accounts of the progress made by the blacks. It is, however, sufficiently clear, 
that it has been very inconsiderable, and we do not think that any other result could 
be rationally anticipated. Their laziness lias been loudly complained of, but without 
reason. Men are not industrious without a motive; and most of those motives that 
stimulate all classes in colder climates to engage in laborious employments, are unknown 
to the indolent inhabitants of this burning region, where clothing is of little importance, 
where sufficient supplies of food may be obtained with comparatively little exertion, and 
where more than half the necessaries and conveniences of Europeans would be positive 
incumbrances. And had it been otherwise, what progress could a colony .be expected 
to make, ino which there have been annually imported crowds of liberated negroes, most 
of whom are barbarians in the lowest stage of civilisation ? 

Influence of the Colony upon the illicit Slave Trade. — As a means of checking the 
prevalence of the illicit slave trade, the establishment of a colony at Sierra Leone has 
been worse than useless. The trade is principally carried on with the countries round . 
the Bight of Biafra and the Bight of Benin, many hundred miles distant from Sierra 
Leone; and'the mortality in the captured ships during their voyage to the latter is often 
very great. The truth is that this traffic will never be effectually put down otherwise 
than by the great powers declaring it to be piracy, and treating those engaged in it, T 
wherever and by whomsoever they may be found, as sea robbers or pirates. Such a 
declaration would be quite conformable to the spirit of the declaration put forth by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1824. — (See Slave Tkade.) But the jealousies with respect ; 
to the right of visitation and search are so very great, that it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether the maritime powers will ever be brought to concur in any declaration of 
the kind now alluded to ; unless, however, something of this sort be done, we ap¬ 
prehend there are but slender grounds for supposing that the trade will be speedily 
suppressed. 

Climate of Sierra Leone. — The soil in the vicinity of Sierra Leone seems to he but 
of indifferent fertility, and the climate is about the most destructive that can be imagined^, 
The mortality among the Africans sent to it seems unusually great; and amongst the' 
whites it is quite excessive. Much as we desire the improvement of the blacks, . 
we protest against its being attempted by sending our countrymen to certain de¬ 
struction in this most pestiferous of all pestiferous places. It would seem, too. that 
it is quite unnecessary, and that blacks may be employed to fill the official situations 
in the colony. But if otherwise, it should be unconditionally abandoned. 

Commerce of Sierra Leone, and the West Coast of Africa. — Commercially considered, 
Sierra Leone appears to quite as little advantage as in other points of view.' We 
import from it teak wood, palm oil, ginger, and ground-nuts, with small quantities 
of camwood, ivory, hides, gum copal, and other articles; but their value is incon¬ 
siderable, not amounting to more than from 50,000/. to 70,000/. a year. Palm oil 
is the great article of export from the W. coast of Africa; and by far the largest 
portion of it is furnished by the coast to the west and south of the Rio Volta, many , 
hundred miles from Sierra Leone. We doubt, indeed, whether the commerce with 
the latter will ever be of much importance. At all events, we hardly think that it 
can be expected materially to increase if it be conducted in the way in whielt it U . 
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affirmed that the intercourse with the liberated negroes is at present conducted. ~~ 
(Reports on Colonial Possessions, 1851, p.F?5.) If there be not some mistake nr 
exaggeration in the statement now referred to, nothing can be conceived more dis¬ 
graceful. Should it, however, be. ascertained that an establishment is really required 
for the advantageous prosecution of the trade to Western Africa, it ia abundantly 
obvious that it should be placed much further to the south than Sierra Leone 
The island of Fernando Po has been suggested for this purpose; but, after the 
dear-bought experience we have already had, it is to be hoped that nothing will be 
done with respect to it without mature consideration. 


Account showing the Value of the various Articles, the Growth, Produce, and Manufacture of the 
Colony and West Coast of Africa, exported from Sierra Leone during each of the Years from 1844 to 
I860, inclusive. 


Articles. 

■9 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

Arrowroot • 

Bee*' wax • - 

Bennl *eed .... 

Harwood .... 

Camwood .... 

Cotlbe • • 

(}um copal .... 

Ground-nuts - 

oil ... 

Ginger .... 

Hides (dry and salted), leopard and goat skins • 
Ivory - - - - 

Ox horns .... 

Uepers^and Cayenne pepper 

nuts .... 

oil - * • , 

Rice (clean and rough) ... 
Teak timber - - , 

Sundries, including curiosities, matt, See. 


M 

1,305 

3,043 

*8 

414 

13,485 

1,396 

782 

19,807 

90 

6,442 

2,704 

1,411 

8 

2,146 

89,308 

923 

20,484 

.125 

£ 

1,270 

4,616 

46 

5,941 
37 9 
1,554 
20,472 
60 
14,648 
10.570 
2,618 
SO 
1,199 
24,828 
4 

1.7*9 

34.232 

32 

A 

694 

760 

3 

4,288 

6 

6,998 

21,336 

1,014 

13,451 

7,686 

1,080 

39 

2,614 

6,891 

670 

33,191 

15 

£ 

47* 

2*1 

60 

3,292 

38 

*50 

13,525 

646 

22,032 

11,191 

1,769 

51 

2,97* 

11,868 

52* 

26,336 

2 

A 

492 

689 

130 

16 

3,277 

66 

1,244 

7,389 

1,991 

10,142 

9,259 

3,555 

2,631 

43,276 

1,691 

’ 25,132 
. 27 

£ 

618 

1,952 

417 

225 

4,466 

2,2*8 

1,071 

17,867 

2,945 

11,818 

10,83* 

15,586 

17 

4,721 

24,970 

439 

310 

839 

11,648 

55 

1 102,961 

124,288 

100,658 

95,615 

111.330 

123.105 


The total value of the exports of British produce and manufacture to the west coast 
of Africa, amounted iti 1851, to 658,934/. ; but of that amount only 94,546/. went to 
Sierra Leone. The value of the exports from the latter to the U, K. during the 10 
years ended with 1850 amounted to 63,290/. a-year. The only manufacture that can 
be said to exist in the colony is the expression of the oil from the ground-nut by 
means of machinery.—(See Nuts, G&ound.) In 1850, 122 ships entered the river, of 
which 27 were from England. 

Expenses incurred on account of Sierra Leone . — The pecuniary expense occasioned 
by this colony, and our unsuccessful efforts to suppress the foreign slave trade, have been 
altogether enormous. Mr. Keith Douglas is reported to have stated, in his place in the 
House of Commons, in July, 1831, that “down to the year 1824, the civil expenses 
of Sierra Leone amounted to 2,268,000/.; and that the same expenses had amounted, 
from 1824 to 1830, to 1,082,000/. The naval expenses, from 1807 to 1824, had been 
l,6Sb,000Z. The payments to Spain and Portugal, to induce them to relinquish 
the slave trade, amounted to 1,230,000/. The expenses on account of captured 
slaves were 533,092/. The expenses incurred on account of the mixed commission 
courts were 198,000/. Altogether, this establishment had cost the country yearly 
8 , 000 , 000 /.!" 

The prodigality of this expenditure is unmatched, except by its uselessness. It is 
d^iubtful whether it has prevented a single African from being dragged into slavery, 
oi conferred the smallest real advantage on Africa. It, however, enabled the kings of 
Spain and Portugal to turn their mercenary humanity to good account. 

For &rther details with respect to Sierra Leone, and the trade of Western Africa, see 
the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the West Coast of Africa , 
Sess. 1842, and the Pari. Paper for 1851, already referred to. 

SILK (Lat. Sericttm, from Seret, the supposed ancient name of the Chinese), a fine 
glossy thread or filament spun by various species of caterpillars or larvae of the phalcena 
genus. Of these, the Phalcena atlas produces the greatest quantity: but the Phalcena 
bombpx is that commonly employed for this purpose in Europe. The silkworm, in 
its caterpillar state, which may be considered as the first stage of its existence, after 
acquiring its full growth (about S inches in length), proceeds to enclose itself in an 
oval-shaped ball, or cocoon, which is formed by an exceedingly slender and long filament 
of fine yellow silk, emitted from the stomach of the insect preparatory to its assuming 
the shape of the chrysalis or moth. In this latter stage, after emancipating itself from 
its silken prison, it seeks its mete, which has undergone a similar transformation; and 
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in 2 or 3 days afterwards, the female having deposited her eggs (frpm SOO to 500 in 
number), both insects terminate their existence. According'to* Reaumur, the phakena 
is not the only insect that affords this material,—several speciesof the aranea, or spider, 
enclose their eggs in very fine silk. ' 

Ram Siik is produced by the operation of winding off, at the same time, several of the 
balls or cocoons (which are immersed in hot water, to soften the natural gum 01} the 
.filament) on a common reel, thereby forming one smooth even thread. When the skein 
is dry, it is taken from the reel and made up into hanks; but before it is fit for weav¬ 
ing, and in order to enable it to undergo the process of dyeing, without furring 
up or separating the fibres, it is converted into one of*three forms; viz. singles, tram , of 
organzine. 

Singles (a collective noun) is formed of one of the reeled threads, being twisted, in 
order to give it strength and firmness. 

Tram is formed of 2 or more threads twisted together. In this state it is com¬ 
monly used in weaving, as the shoot or weft. 

Thrown Silk is formed of 2* S, or more singles, according to the substance required, 
being twisted together in a contrary direction to that in which the singles of which it 
is composed are twisted. This process is termed organzining; and the silk so twisted, 
organzine. The art of throwing was originally confined to Italy, where it was kept a 
secret for a long period. Stow says it was known in this country since the 5th of Queen . 
Elizabeth, “when it was gained from the strangers;” and in that year (1562), the 
silk throwsters of the metropolis were united into a fellowship. They were incorporated 
in the year 1629 ; but the art continued to be very imperfect in England until 1719. — 
(See post.') 

1. Historical Sketch of the Manufacture. — The art of rearing silkworms, of unravelling 
the threads spun by them, and manufacturing the latter into articles of dress and orna¬ 
ment, seems to have been first practised by the Chinese. Virgil is the earliest of the 
Roman writers who has been supposed to allude to the production of silk in China, and 
the terms he employs show how little was then known at Rome of the real nature of 
the article: — 

VoHeraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres. — (Georg, lib. ii. Un. 121.) 

Rut it may be doubted whether Virgil do not, in this line, refer to cotton rather than 
silk. Pliny, however, has distinctly described the formation of silk by the bombyx. — {Hist. 
Nat. lib. xi. c. 17.) It is uncertain when it first began to be introduced at Rome: but it 
was most probably in the age of Pompey and Julius Czesar ; the latter of whom displayed 
a profusion of silks in some of the magnificent theatrical spectacles with which Jie 
sought to conciliate and amuse the people. Owing principally, no doubt, to the great dis¬ 
tance of China from Rome, and to the difficulties in the way of the intercourse with that 
country, which was carried on by land in caravans whose route lay through the Persian' 
empire, and partly, perhaps, to the high price of silk in China, its cost, when it arrived 
at Rome, was'very great; so much so, that a given weight of silk was sometimes sold 
for an equal weight of gold ; at first it was only usedby a few ladies eminent for their 
rank and opulence. In the beginning of the reigriNbf Tiberius, a law was passed, ne 
vestis serica viros feedarct — that no man should disgrace himself by wearing a silken 
garment.— {Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 88.) But the profligate Ileliogabalus despised 
this law, and was the first of the Roman emperors who wore a dress composed wholly 
of silk {holosericum). The example once set, the custom of wearing silk soon became 
general among the wealthy citizens of Rome, and throughout the provinces. According 
as the demand for the article increased, efforts were made to import larger quantities; 
and the price seems to have progressively declined from the reign of Aurelian. That 
this must have been the case, is obvious from the statement of Ainmianus Marcellinus, 
that silk was in his time (anno 370), very generally worn, even by the lowest classes. 
Sericum ad usum antehac nobilium, nunc etiam bifimorum sine ulld discretione proficiens. 
— (Lib. xviii. c. 6.) 

China continued to draw considerable sums from the Roman Empire in return fbr 
silk, now become indispensable to the Western World, till the 6th century. About the 
year 550, two Persian monks, who had long resided in China and made themselves ac¬ 
quainted with the mode of rearing the silkworm, encouraged by the gifts and promises 
of Justinian, succeeded tri carrying the eggs of the insect to Constantinople. Under 
their direction they were hatched and fed; they lived and laboured in a foreign olimate; 
a sufficient number of butterflies Was saved to propagate the race, and mulberry trees 
were planted to affbrd nourishment to the rising generations.» A new' and important 
branch of industry was thus established in Europe. Experience and reflection gradually 1 
Corrected the errors of a new attempt; and the Sogdoite ambassadors acknowledged in* 
the succeeding reign, that the Romans were not inferior to the natives of. China in the 
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education of the insects, and the manufacture of silk. •*« ( Gibbon, Decline and Fall , 
vol.,vii. p. 99.) . • < - 

Greece, particularly the Peloponnesus, was early distinguished by the rearing of silk.- 
worms, and by the skill and success with which the inhabitants of Thebes, Corinth, and 
Argos carried on the manufacture. Until the 12th century, Greece continued to bo 
the only European country in which these arts were practised: bat the forces of Roger, 
king of Sicily having, in 1147, sacked Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, carried off large 
numbers of the inhabitants to Palermo ; who introduced the culture of the worm, and 
the manufacture of silk, into Sicily. From this island the arts spread into Italy ; and 
Venice, Milan, Florence, Lucca, <fcc. were soon after distinguished for their success in 
raising silkworms, and for the extent and beauty of their manufactures of silk.—( Gibbon , 
vol. x. p. 110. ; Biograpfiie Universelle y art. Roger II.) 

The silk manufacture was introduced into France in 1480; Louis XI. having invited, 
workmen from Italy, who established themselves in Tours. The manufacture was not 
begun at Lyons till about 1520; when Francis I., having got possession of Milan, pre¬ 
vailed on some artisans of the latter city to establish themselves, under his protection, in 
the former. ^Nearly at the same period the rearing of silkworms began to be success¬ 
fully prosecuted in Provence, and other provinces of the south of France. Ilenry IV. 
rewarded such of the early manufacturers as had supported and pursued the trade for 
12 years, with patents of nobility. 

Silk Manufacture of England. — The manufacture seems to have been introduced into 
England in the 15th century. Silk had, however, been used by persons of distinction, 
two centuries previously. The manufacture does not appear to have made much pro¬ 
gress till the age of Elizabeth ; the tranquillity of whose long reign, and the influx of 
Flemings occasioned by the disturbances in the Low Countries, gave a powerful stimulus 
to the manufacturer,-of England. The silk throwsters of the metropolis were united, 
as already observed, in a fellowship, in 1562 ; and were incorporated in 1629. Though 
retarded by the civil wars, the manufacture continued gradually to advance; and so 
flourishing had it become, that it is stated in a preamble to a statute passed in 1666 
(13 & 14 Cha. 2. c.. ] 5.)». that there were at that time no fewer than 40,OCX) individuals , 
engaged in the trade 1 And it is of importance to observe, that though the import¬ 
ation of French and other foreign silks was occasionally prohibited during the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I., the Protectorate, and the reign of Charles II., the prohibition 
was not strictly enforced; and, generally speaking, their importation was quite free. 

A considerable stimulus, though not nearly so great as has been commonly supposed, 
was given to the English silk manufacture by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 
1685. Louis XIV. drove, by that disgraceful measure, several hundreds of thousands 
of his most industrious subjects to seek an asylum in foreign countries ; of whom it is 
supposed about 50,000 came to England. Such of these refugees as had been engaged 
in the silk manufacture established themselves in Spitalfields, where they introduced 
several new branches of the art. When the refugees fled to England, foreign silks were 
freely admitted; and it appears from the Custom-house returns, that from 600,000/. to 
700,000/. worth were annually imported in the period from 1685 to 1692, being the 
very period during which the BrL||g|jh silk manufacture made the most rapid advances. 
But the manufacture was not long permitted to continue on this footing. In 1692, the 
refugees, who seem to have been quite as conversant with the arts of monopoly as with 
those either of spinning or weaving, obtained a patent, giving them an exclusive right 
to manufacture lustrings and d-la-modcs , the silks then in greatest demand. This, 
however, was not enough to satisfy them ; for, in 1697, Parliament passed an act, in 
compliance with their solicitations, prohibiting the importation of all French and other 
European silk goods; and in 1701, the prohibition was extended to the silk goods of 
India and China. 

Thepe facts show the fallacy of the opinion, so generally entertained, that we owe 
the introduction and establishment of the silk manufacture to the prohibitive system. 
So far from this being the case, it is proved, by Statements in numerous acts of parlia¬ 
ment, and other authentic documents, that the silk manufacture had overcome all the 
difficulties incident to its first establishment, had been firmly rooted, and had become of 
great value and importance, long before it was subjected to the trammels of monopoly; 
that is, before the manufacturers were taught to trust more to fiscal regulations, and the 
exertions of custom-house officers, than to their skill and ingenuity, for the sale of tlicir 
goods. 

The year 1719 is an important epoch in the history of the British silk manufacture; 
a patent being then granted to Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Lombe and his brother, for^ 
the exclusive property of the famous silk mill erected by them at Derby, for throwing 
silk, from models they had clandestinely obtained in Italy. At the expiration of the. 
patent, Parliament refused the petition of Sir Thomas Lombe for its renewal; but 
granted him 14,000/. in consideration of the services bo had rendered the country, in 
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erecting a machine which, it was supposed, would very soon enable us to dispense wholly 
with the supplies of thrown silk we had previously been in the habit of importing from 
Italy: but instead of being of any advantage, it is most certainly true that the establish¬ 
ment of throwing mills in England has proved one of the most formidable obstacles 
to the extension of the manufacture amongst us. These mills could not have been 
constructed unless oppressive duties had been laid on thrown or organzine silk; and the 
circumstance of their having been erected, and a large amount of capital vested in them, 
was successfully urged, for more than a century, as a conclusive reason for continuing 
the high duties 1 

From this period down to 1824, the history of the silk manufacture presents little more 
than complaints, on the part of the manufacturers, of the importation df foreign silks; 
of impotent ^flortson the part of parliament to exclude them; and of combinations and out¬ 
rages on the part of the workmen. Among the multitude of acts that were passed in re¬ 
ference to this manufacture, from 1697 to the aera of Mr. Huskisson, we believe it would 
be exceedingly difficult to point out one that is bottomed on any thing like sound prin¬ 
ciple, or that was productive of any but mischievous consequences. The French writers 
estimate the average exportation of silks from France to England, during the period from 
1688 to 1741, at about ft,500,000 francs, or 500,000/. a year I In 1763, attempts were 
made to check the prevalence of smuggling ; and the silk mercers of the metropolis, to 
show their anxiety to forward the scheme, are said to have recalled their orders for foreign 
goods ! It would seem, however, either that their patriotic ardour had very soon cooled, 
or they had been supplanted by others not quite so scrupulous; for it appears from 
a report of a committee of the privy council, appointed, in 1766, to inquire into the 
subject, that smuggling was then carried on to a greater extent than ever, and that 7,072 
looms were out of employment. The same committee reported, that though the French 
were decidedly superior to us in some branches of the trade, we were quite equal, and 
even superior, to them in others ; but instead of proposing, consistently with their report, 
to admit French silks on a reasonable duty, a measure which would have proved very 
advantageous to those branches of the manufacture in which we were superior, or nearly 
equal, to the French, without doing any material injury to the others, which were already 
in the most depressed condition, they recommended the continuance of the old system ; 
substituting absolute prohibitions in the place of the prohibitory duties that formerly 
existed 1 Whatever immediate advantages the manufacturers might have reaped from 
this measure, the ultimate tendency of which could not fail of being most injurious, were 
effectually countervailed by the turbulent proceedings of the workmen, who suceeded, 
in 1773, in obtaining from the legislature an act which, by itself, was quite sufficient to 
have destroyed even a prosperous trade. This, which has been commonly called the 
Spitalfields Act, entitled the weavers of Middlesex to demand a fixed price for their 
labour, which should be settled by the magistrates ; and while both masters and men 
were restricted from giving or receiving more or less than the fixed price, the manufac¬ 
turers were liable in heavy penalties if they employed weavers out of the. district 1 The 
monopoly which the manufacturers had hitherto enjoyed, though incomplete, had had 
sufficient influence to render inventions and discoveries of comparatively rare occurrence 
in the silk trade; but the Spitalfields Act extinguished every germ of improvement. 
Parliament, in its wisdom, having seen fit to enact that a manufacturer should be obliged 
to pay as much for work done by the bast machinery as if it were done by hand, it 
would have been folly to have thought of attempting any thing new 1 It is not, how¬ 
ever, to be denied that Macclesfied, Manchester, Norwich, Paisley, &c. are under 
obligations to this act. Had it extended to the whole kingdom, it would have totally 
extirpated the manufacture; but being confined to Middlesex, it gradually drove the 
most valuable branches from Spitalfields to places where the rate of wages was deter¬ 
mined by the competition of the parties, on the principle of mutual interest and com¬ 
promised advantage. After having done incalculable mischief, the act was repealed in 
1824. Had it continued down to the present day, it would not have left employment 
in the metropolis for a single silk weaver. 

But, as the effects of this act did not immediately manifest themselves, it was at fifst 
exceedingly popular. After 1785, however, the substitution of cottons in the place of 
silk gave a severe check to the manufacture, and the weavers then began to discover the 
real nature of the Spitalfields Act. Being interdicted from working at reduced wages, 
they were totally thrown out of employment; so that, in 1793, upwards of 4,000 Spital¬ 
fields looms were quite idle. In 1798, the trade began to revive; and continued to 
extend slowly till 1815 and 1816, when the Spitalfields weavers were again involved in 
sufferings far more extensive and severe than at any former period. 

It appears from this brief sketch of the progress of the English silk trade, that fromv 
the year 1695, down to our own times, it has been exposed to the most appalling 
vicissitudes. The reason is obvious. The monopoly enjoyed by the manufacturers, 
and the Spitalfields 'Act, effectually put a stop to all improvement; so that the ma* 
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nufacture continued stationary in England, while on the Continent it was rapidly ad¬ 
vancing. Whenever, therefore, the markets were, either from the miscalculation of 
the manufacturers, or a change of fashion, overloaded with silks, there were no means of 
disposing of the surplus profitably abroad, and the distress became extreme. Notwith¬ 
standing the unparalleled advances we had made in other departments of manufacturing 
industry, it was affirmed, in 1826, by the member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), in his place 
in the House of Commons, “ that there were in that city 9,700 rooms ; 7,500 of which 
were in the hands of operati ve weavers, who applied their manual labour, as well as their 
machinery, to the manufacture of ribands. These looms were, for the most part, of the 
worst, possible construction ; and it would scarcely be believed that the improved loom in 
France would, in a given time, produce 5 times as much riband as the commori loom 
in England with the same manual labour 1 He could also state that thege existed an 
improved manufacture in Germany, by which one man could make forty-tight times as 
muck velvet as could be made in an equal time by an English machine. What chance was 
there that the English manufacturer could maintain such a competition ? ” 

Perhaps these statements may have been somewhat exaggerated; but there can be 
no doubt of their substantial accuracy. Surely, however, no oge believes that the in¬ 
feriority of the machinery used by the English manufacturers was ascribable to any 
thing except that the protection they enjoyed had made them indiflfatpnt to improve¬ 
ments. No one believes that the French or Germans are superior to the English in the 
construction of machines ; on the contrary, their inferiority is admitted by themselves, 
and by everybody else. That that spirit of invention, which has effected such astonish¬ 
ing results in the cotton manufacture, should have been so long wholly unknown in 
that of silk, is entirely to be ascribed to the fact of the former never having been the 
object of legislative protection. The cotton manufacturers were not bribed into the 
adoption of a routine system; they could not rest satisfied with mediocrity ; but being 
compelled to put forth all their powers — to avail themselves of every resource of 
science and of art — they have, in a few years, raised the British cotton manufacture 
from a subordinate and trifling, to the very first place amongst the manufactures, not 
of this country only, but of the world ! 

Change , in 1826 , of the Monopoly System. — At length, however, the impolicy of the 
system by which the silk manufacture had been so long depressed, became obvious to 
every intelligent individual. The principal manufacturers in and about London sub¬ 
scribed, in 1824, a petition to the House of Commons, in which they stated that “this 
important manufacture, though recently considerably extended, is still depressed below 
its natural level, by laws which prevent it from attaining that degree of prosperity 
which, under more favourable circumstances, it would acquire’.” Fortified by this 
authority, by the experience of ISO years, during which the prohibitive system had 
been allowed to paralyse the energies of the manufacturers, and by the sanction of 
parliamentary committees, Mr. Huskisson moved, on the 8th of March, 1824, that the 
prohibition of foreign silks should cease on the 5th of July, 1826, and that they should 
then be admitted for importation on payment of a duty of SOper cent, ad valorem. On 
th^s occasion Mr. II. observed — “The monopoly had produced, what monopoly was 
always sure to produce, an indifference with regard to improvement. That useful zeal 
which gives life to industry, which fosters ingenuity, and which in manufactures 
occasions Unceasing efforts to produce the article in the most economical form, had 
been comparatively extinguished. To the prohibitive system it was to be ascribed ', that in 
silk only , in the whole range of manufactures , we were left behind our neighbours / We 
have here a proof of that chilling and benumbing effect which is sure to be produced 
when no genius is called into action, and when we are rendered indifferent to exertion 
by the indolent security derived from restrictive regulations. I have not the slightest 
doubt, that if the same system had been continued with respect to the cotton manu¬ 
facture, it would have been at this moment as subordinate in amount to the woollen as 
it is junior in its introduction into the country.” — ( Speeches , vol. ii. p. 249.) 

We have already alluded to the enormous duties imposed, in 1719, when Sir Thomas 
Lombe erected his throwing mill at Derby, on foreign organzine silk. These, though 
subsequently reduced, amounted, b 1824, to no less than 14s. 7 %d. per lb. There was 
also, at the same time, a duty of As per lb. on raw silk imported from Bengal, and of 
5s. l^d. per lb. on that imported from other places. Even had the manufacture been 
otherwise in a flourishing condition,-such exorbitant duties on the raw material were, 
enough to have destroyed it. Mr. Huskisson, therefore, proposed, by way of preparing 
the manufacturers far the approaching change of system, that the duty on foreign thrown 
silk should be immediately deduced to 7** o'ct (it was farther reduced to 5s. in 1826), 
and the duty on raw silk to 3 d. per lb. These proposals were all agreed to; and con¬ 
siderable reductions were at the same time effected in the duties charged on most of the 
dye stuffe used id the manufacture. * 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Huskisson did not propose that the reduction of the 
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duties on rgw and thrown siljc, And the legalised importation of foreign silks, should lie 
simultaneous and immediate. During the interval that was allowed our manufacturers 
to make preparations for the change, the French accumulated a large stock of goods 
to pour into our markets. To quiet the alarm occasioned by this circumstance, a sin. 
gular device was fallen upon. The French had long been accustomed to manufacture 
their goods of a certain length : and, in the view of rendering their accumulated stock 
unfit for our markets, a law was passed in 1826, prohibiting the importation of any silks 
except such as were of entirely different lengths from those commonly manufactured by 
the French! No one can regret that this wretched trick, for it deserves no better 
name, entirely failed of its object. The French manufacturers immediately commenced, 
with redoubled zeal, the preparation of goods of the legitimate length : and the others, 
having beedhne unsaleable at any thing like fair prices, were purchased up by the 
smugglers, and imported, almost entirely, into this country. 

But no permanent injury arose from this circumstance ; and, on the whole, the effect 
of the opening of the trade has been such as to justify all the anticipations which the 
advocates of the measure had formed of its success. 

Effects of the Change of 1826. — We do not exaggerate, wo only state the plain 
matter of fact, when we affirm that the silk manufacture has made a more rapid progress 
since the abolition of the prohibitive system in 1826, than it did during the preceding 
century. The former disparity in quality between ^oods of French and English make 
has been materially abated in most articles, while in some the superiority is now on 
our side. Most part of our readers will, probably, be rather surprised to learn that 
the real or declared value of the silk goods of British manufacture exported to 
France, in 1852, amounted to 257,5551. 

But though a great step at the time, the change of system effected in 1826 was 
far from being sufficiently complete. The duty then imposed of SO per cent, on the 
importation of foreign silks was, at least, double what it should have been. The ex¬ 
penses of smuggling silk goods into England may, speaking generally, be estimated at 
about 12 or.15 per cent.; so that the high duty, instead of exeluding them, acted as 
a bounty on their importation through clandestine channels; and, probably, occa¬ 
sioned, by the temptation which it held out to gambling adventures, a larger quantity 
to be imported than if the duty had been more nearly proportioned to the expense of 
smuggling. We ventured to contend in a former edition that in “ the event of the 
duties being reduced to 12 or 15 per cent, ad valorem, the legitimate imports of foreign 
silk goods would be considerably increased, and their clandestine importation more 
than proportionally diminished; and the apparent protection given to the manu¬ 
facture being reduced, a new stimulus would be applied to industry and invention. 
Were such a system adopted, we have little doubt that, in no very long time, perhaps 
not more than 5 or 6 years, our superiority over France in some important depart¬ 
ments of the silk manufacture would be little less decided than in that of cotton. 

“ It is not, however, to be supposed, that all departments of the silk manufacture 
will be equally benefited by the change of system from prohibition to duties. —- Non 
omnia possumus. The probability is, that the trade, were it placed on a proper footing, 
would be divided between the English and French. In point of substantial excellence, 
the plain silk goods manufactured in England are equal to those of France; and the 
difference in favour of the latter in point of finish has become less perceptible; while 
in all mixed manufactures, of silk and wool, silk and cotton, silk and linen, &c., our 
ascendancy is admitted by the French themselves. On the other hand, the ribands, 
figured gauzes and light fancy goods, manufactured in France, are superior to those of 
this country. But even in this department we have made great progress; and fancy 
goods are now produced at Spitalfields, Coventry, and other places, contrasting most 
advantageously, in point of taste and beauty, with those produced previously to the 
introduction of the new system. Still, however, we are not sanguine in our expect¬ 
ations of our countrymen being able to maintain a successful competition with our 
neighbours in the manufacture of this class of articles. The greater attention paid to 
the art df designing in Lyons, the consequent better taste of the artists, and the superior 
brightness and lustre of their colours, give them advantages with which, it will be very 
difficult to contend. . * 

‘‘ But supposing that the trade is partitioned between the two countries in the way 
now stated, it is easy to see that a large share will belong to us, and that that share will 
be more valuable than the whole manufacture formerly was.” Proofs of the accuracy of 
these statemfents have since been supplied in abundances, Notwithstanding the decline,of 
the trade at a few places* the manufacture, taken as a whole, has greatly increased. 
During 1821* 1822, and 1829* when the restrictive system was in its vigour, the, imports 
of all sorts of raw and thrown silk amounted «at an average to 2,399,000 lbs. a year;. 
But, despite the sinister predictions indulged in with respect to the ruin of the ma- 
nu fact ura, the imports amounted, at an average of 1850, 1851, and 1852, to above 
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7,000,000 lb&, and the consumption to above 6,000,000 lbs.; being an increase of mote 
than 250 per cent, upon the quantity consumed during the monopoly ! 

The manufacture of silk in France has, we are glad to say (for we have nothing in 
common with those who grudge or envy the prosperity of others), been materially im¬ 
proved of late years, and a large increase has taken place in the value of the silks ex¬ 
ported, which amounted, in 1852, to about 280,000,000 fr., or about 11,200,000/. But 
it is satisfactory to know that we have been able to make head against this formidable 
competitor, and that, while the value of the exports of our silk goods amounted, in 
1823, when the monopoly system was in full vigour, to only 351,409/.-, it amounted, in 
1852, to 1,551,846/., being an increase in the interval of nearly 500 per cent. ! In fact, 
we undersell the Frenchin some of the heavier and more important species of goods in 
every market equally accessible to both parties. The value of our exports of silk goods 
to the U. States amounted, in 1852, to 464,590/. ; and does any one suppose that the 
Americans would have bought so largely of us, or that they would have bought any¬ 
thing at 'all, had the French or any other party been able to supply them on lower 
terms ? 

When we formerly ventured to recommend a reduction of the duty of SO per cent, 
on silks, we were inclined to think that it might, perhaps, oblige some of the manu¬ 
facturers of fine and fancy goods to relinquish their employment; and we endeavoured 
to show that that was not too great a sacrifice to incur to place the trade on a proper 
footing. Happily, however, no such sacrifice has been required ; and there is no de¬ 
partment of the manufacture in which we have any tiling to fear, with the existing 
duty, from the competition of the foreigner. Indeed, the fair presumption seems to 
be that the duties might be advantageously reduced. 

No doubt, however, the improvement of the manufacture has been considerably 
promoted by the total abolition of the duties on raw and thrown silk effected in 1845. 

State of the Silk Trade previously to 1826. — Those unacquainted with the history of 
tlie silk trade, who may have looked into the pamphlets and speeches of those opposed 
to the alterations in 1825, will probably be disposed to think that, though more limited 
in point of numbers, the condition of the workmen engaged in the trade was better 
previously to 1825 than afterwards. But those who huve looked, however cursorily, 
into the history of the trade, must know that such is not the fact ; and that the situa¬ 
tion of those engaged in it has been most materially improved since 1825. We have 
already adverted to the state of the trade in 1793 and 1816. At the last mentioned 
period, 7 years before any relaxation of the monopoly had been so much as thought of, 
the distress in the silk trade was infinitely more severe than it has ever been since the 
introduction of the new system. In proof of this, we may mention, that at a public 
meeting held for the relief of the Spitalfields weavers, at the Mansion-house, on the 26th 
of November, 1816, the secretary stated, that two thirds of them were without employ¬ 
ment, and without the means of support; “ that some had deserted their houses in 
despair, unable to endure the sight of their starving families; and many pined under 
languishing diseases brought on by the want of food and clothing.” And Sir Fowell 
Buxton stated, at the same meeting, that the distress among the silk manufacturers 
was so intense, that “ it partook of the nature of a pestilence , which spreads its contagion 
around, and .devastates an entire district.” Such was the state of the workmen under 
that monopoly system that has been the worthless theme of so much eulogy. But 
such, we are glad to say, is not their state at present. The trade, being no longer con¬ 
ducted under an artificial system, is comparatively secure against revulsions : it would, 
indeed, be an absurdity to imagine, that measures that have about trebled the manu¬ 
facture, should have been otherwise than supremely advantageous to the workmen. 

We have already noticed the smuggling of foreign silks carried on in the early part 
and towards the middle of last Century. The evil was not afterwards abated. The 
vigilance of the custom-house officer was no match for the ingenuity of the smuggler; 
and at the very moment when the most strenuous efforts were made to exclude them, the 
silks of France and Hindostau were openly displayed in the drawing-rooms of St. James’s, 
and in the House of Commons, in mockery of the impotent legislation which sought to 
exclude them. “ I have lately,” said Mr. Huskisson, in an able speeeh in vindication of 
his policy as to the silk trade, “ taken some pains to ascertain tlie quantity of smuggled 
silks that has been seized inland throughout the kingdom during the last 10years; and 
I find thut the whole does riot exceed 5,000/. a year. I have endeavoured, on the other 
hahd, to get an hceount of the quantity of silk goods actually smuggled into this country. 
Any estimate of this quantity must be very vague j but I have been given to understand 
that the value of touch goods as are regularly entered at the custom-houses of France, 
for exportation to this country, is from 100,000/. to 150,000/. a year; and this, of eourse, 
is exclusive of the far greatdr supply which is poured in throughout all the channels of 
smuggling, without being subjected to any entry. In fact, to such an extent is this 
illicit tia'de carried, that there is scarcely a haberdasher’s sbopjn the smallest aillage of 
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the United Kingdota, in which prohibited silks are not sold ; and that in the face of 'day, 
and to a very considerable extent. ^ /, , w . # .t . / 

“ The honourable member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice) lias mentioned the silk goods 
from India as those against which anything but prohibition would prove an unavailing 
protection. *Now, in nay opinion, it.is scarcely possible to conceive a stronger case than 
those very silks furnish against the honourable member’s own argument. 1 believe it 
is universally known that a large quantity of Bandana handkerchiefs are sold every year, 
for exportation, by the I£aat Jndia Company, But does any gentleman suppose that 
these Bandanas are sent to the Continent for the purpose of remaining there? No such 
thing 1 They are sold at the Company’s sales, to the number of about 800,000 or 
1,000,000 a year, at about 4s. each; they are immediately shipped off for Hamburg, 
Autwerp, Rotterdam. Ostend, or Guernsey, and from thence they nearly all illicitly find 
their way back to this country. 

** Mark, then, the effect of this beautiful system. — These Bandanas, which had pre¬ 
viously been sold for exportation at 4a., are finally distributed in retail to*the people of 
England at about 8s. each ; and the result of this prohibition is to levy upon the con¬ 
sumer a tax, and to give those who live by evading your law a bounty of 4a. upon each 
handkerchief sold in this country ! ”— ( Speeches, vol. ii. p. 510.) 

This, no doubt, was all very true and very striking. But had Mr. Iluskissoh been 
in the House of Commons in 1844, he might have used nearly the same language. He 
scotched, but did not kill, the snake. The 30 per cent, ad valorem duty which he esta¬ 
blished, was but little less productive of smuggling than the prohibition which he re¬ 
pealed ; and being about double the expense of the clandestine importation of foreign 
silks, gave rise within the port of London, and, indeed, within the very walls of the 
custom-house, to a system of fraud ruinous alike to the interests of the revenue and of 
the hottest dealers- The abuse continued till 1845, when Sir Robert Peel reduced the 
duty to 15 per cent, ad valorem. And while this wise and liberal measure has gone far 
to suppress smuggling, and to place all classes of dealers on the same footing, it has not 
materially increased the imports of silk goods. The existing duties on silks are spe¬ 
cified in the Tariff. 

Regulations as to the Importation of Silks. —Silk manufactures, the produce of Europe, 
are not to be imported unless into London, Liverpool, Hull, Southampton, Leith, or 
Dublin, or ports appointed by the Commissioners of Customs, or into the ports of 
Dover and Folkestone direct from Calais or Boulogne, and unless in ships of 50 tons 
burden and upwards.—16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. § 44. 


I. Account, illustrative of the Progress of the Silk Manufacture, showing the Quantities of llaw, Waste, 
and Thrown Silk imported at diffurent Periods —{Report of 1832 on SHk Trade, p. 10., mid later 
Pari. Papers .) 


Average Imports. 

Raw. 

Waste. 

Thrown. 

Total. 

1766, 1767, being the commencement of the absolute prohibition 

1785, 1786, 1787 

1801 to 1812 - - - - , 

1815, 1816, 1817, being 50 years after prohibition, and the Hrst 3 yeirsof peace 
*821, 1822, 1823, being the years immediately previous to the abolition of the 

1831, 1832, 1833 ....... 

1839, 1810, 1811 ....... 

1850,1851,1852 ....... 

Lb*. 

352,000 

551,000 

760,000 

I, 095,000 

II, 970,000 
3,137,271 
3,518,076 
15,127,761 

Lbs. 

27,000 

74,000 

688,369 

1,055,737 

1,693,101 

LI*. 

363,000 

337,000 

350*000 

293,000 

355.0 0 
315,270 
28#,085 
427,150 

Lb*. 

715,000 

891,000 

1,110,000 

1,415,000 

2,399.000 

4,170,910 

1,835,898 
7,248,024 


II. Account of the Quantities of Raw, Waste, and Thrown Silk entered for Consumption In the under¬ 
mentioned Years since 1815, with the total Amount of Duty received on the ssune. — {Pari. Paper , 
No. 290. Seas. 1842.) 


Years. 

Raw. 

Waste. 

Thrown. 

Total 

of ,dl hurts. 

Dufy received. 

a : : 

182 5 - . - 

1830 

1835 - . ! 

1836 — - 

1837 • ’ ’ - 

1888 - • 1 

1839 - ' . 

1840 

1841 - - 1 

Lh*. 

1,066,596 
1,622,799 
2,848,506 
3,771,969 
4,161,008 
4,372,501 
3,730,427 
3,683,739 
3,483,363 
3,860,980 
3.209.88.1 

Lb*. 

27,971 

91,883 

193,910 

485,013 

1,382,872 

1,598,721 

876,781 

960,147 

1,042,656 

745,243 

1,379,314 

Lb*. 

377,822, 

309.953 

659,642 

436,535 

254 .57 8 
294,938 
213,368 
213,370 
229,940 
288,981 
267.3S3 

Ui. 

1,475,389 

2,027,635 

3,601,058 
4,693,517 
5,788,458 
6,266,160 
4,819,576 
4,887,456 ■ 
4.755,958 
* 4,895,204 

4,856,6.32 

A *. d. 
516,027 12 11 
611,178 15 7 
216,130 12 2 
69,544 0 3 
58,603 14 3 
66,663 3 4 
50,685 16 6 
64,229 18 7 
51,027 17 0 

63,601 19 0 , 
59,890 2 3 


In 4845 the duties on raw and thrown ailk were repealed, so that it is no longer 
possible to give any account of the exact quantities admitted to consumption. But 
they may, notwithstanding, be learned with sufficient precision for every practical 
purpose from the following statement. . , 
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III. Account of the Import* of Raw and Waste Silk into the U. Kingdom during each-of the.8 Ycajrs 
ending with 1852, distinguishing between those from Places within the Limits of the B. India Com* 
puny’s Charter and elsewhere, and showing also the Re-exports. (Pari. Paper, No. 928. Sesi. 1858.) 


J844 

1*15 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 
1862 


Import* from within 
£. 1. Company's 
Charter. 


2,018,404 

8,895,091 

3,249,711 

3,102,388 

2,972,334. 

3,6.50,602 

3,341,15* 

3,265,040 

3,763,476 


3,880,783 

2,921,236 

2,053474 

2,183,710 

2,545,432 

2,769,605 

3,348,496 

2,921,502 

3,825,279 


6499,1M 

3,81 efrvt 

640238,5 

5,286,096- 

6,517,766 

6,420,207 

6,6*9449 

6,184,542 

7,588,748 


Re Eip^rtaftoin U. It. 


238,891 
350,810 
324,978 
438,607 
296,090 
526424 
■* 570429 
557,760 
705410 


It may, therefore, be fairly concluded, deducting the re-exports from the imports, that during the 
4 years ending with 1852, the consumption of raw and waste silk has amounted to about 6,000,000 lbs. a- 
year. The imports of thrown silk amounted at an average of the 3 years ending with 1852 to 430.208 lbs. 
a-year. * 

Sources qf the. Supply of Silk. — The following table shows the Bources whence we directly derive our 
supplies of raw and of foreign thrown silk. •* 

IV. An Account of the Quantities of Silk imported into the U. Kingdom in each of the Four Years 
ending with 1852 j specifying the Countries.whence they were brought, and the Quantities brought 
from Mrn. p 



1 1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1857. 

Countries from 
which Imported. 

Raw Silk. 

Waste 

Milk, 

Knubs, 

and 

Husks. 

Thrown 

Silk. 

Raw Silk. 

Waste 

Silk, 

Knubs, 

and 

Husks. 

Thrown 

Silk. 

Raw Silk. 

Waste 

Silk, 

Knubs, 

anti 

Husks. 

Thrown 

Silk. 

Raw Silk. 

Waste 

Silk, 

Knubs, 

and 

Husks. 

Thrown 

Silk. 

Holland 

Belgium 

France - 

Lb*. 

291,881 

77,183 

313,016 

Crvt*. 

1,197 

116 

2493 

Lb 1 . 
113,183 
56,576 
419,726 

Lb*. 

190,496 

12,580 

206,875 

Crvi*. 

835 

127 

2,292 

Lb*. 

96,614 

12,826 

291,017 

Lb*. 1 
275,050 
10,691 
193,797 

Qm(*. 

1,521 

108 

1,370 

Lb*. 

732,891 

6,678 

213,424 

Lb*. 

271,089 

7,416 

172,005 

Cat*. 

3,407 

463 

2,502 

Ut3. 

166,884 

6,859 

174,584 



















































SILK. —^SILVER. llSfl I 

The silk exported from Canton consists of two leading varieties, known in commerce 
by the names of Canton and Nanking; The first, which is raised principally Ut the 
province of Canton, is divided into 5 sorts. The Nanking silk, produced in the pro - 
vince of Kiangnan, is divided into 2 sorts, known in commerce by the names of Tsatfee 
and Taysaam. It is very superior to the other, and usually fetches more than double 
its price. * 

East India native silk comes wholly from Bengal. About the year 1760, the East 
India Company introduced the Italian mode of reeling, silk, which was productive of a 
very great improvement in the quality of the article; but we are not aware that any 
subsequent Improvement has been effected. The silk goods brought from India are 
not only inferior, in point of quality, to those of Europe, but also to those of China. 

The imports of Indian raw silk are specified in Tables Nos. III. and IV. 

Turkey silk wholly consisted some years baek of what is termed long reel and short 
reel brutia, a rather coarse description; suited to few buyers, and chiefly used in the 
ribbon trade of Coventry; but of late it has been imported of a very far superior tex¬ 
ture and quality, coming successfully into competition with Italian and China silk. 

The qualities now known as brutias may be classed as follows, viz., long reel brutia, 
short reel brutia, long reel Mestup (being a finer thread than common brutia), short 
reel Mestup, Sel£ (a finer sort, generally in loose skeins), Demirdask (a superior 
kind). 

At Brussa, the seat of the silk trade in Asia Minor, it is now sold by the oke of 
400 drams, and not by the tefFee of 610 drams, as formerly: the teffee is, however, 
still used at Constantinople. The plains of Brussa and the adjacent villages produce 
different qualities, varying considerably in size, colour, and quality. The village of 
Demirdask produces the finest, owing to the care taken by the natives in selecting the 
best cocoons, and attending carefully to the evenness of the thread throughout the pro¬ 
cess of reeling; consequently this description cbhamands a high price, and is appoved 
by our throwsters. 

The water of this place is considered favourable to the brightness and glossiness of 
the silk, by which it may be distinguished from that of Brussa. „ The silk at Brussa is 
taken by the country people in small parcels to the bechestar of customs, where it pays 
duty. The proprietor, with a broker, then takes it to the silk bazaar, where it is handed 
round to the different stands and sold to the highest bidder, resembling, in this respect, 
the mode of selling the ores in Cornwall to the different smelters. 

Thus a person buying okes at a time, assorts as well as he can the different 
qualities for packing. It is generally bought by speculators for the Constantinople 
market, and is forwarded to Ghemlek on k camels for shipment per steamers to Con¬ 
stantinople, where it finds its way to the Mizam or some broker’s rooms, where it is 
sold to the different merchants. The finest longs are mostly bought for the French 
and Russian markets, generally the latter. The long reels are going out of use in this 
country, as the more modern machinery is not adapted to its use. 


The prices of silk at Brussa in September, 1R12. were 
1st quality Demirdask - $235 to $240 per oke of400 dram*, 
lid quality ditto . - 810- 215 - — 

IstSeli - - * 190 — 193 — — 

2d Held - • - 180— 185 — — 

Long Mestup* - - 165 

Long Bru&sas - * 150 

Short Brussa* - « 170 — 17® — — 


Coit* and Charge• on Silk boitght at Hrvisa and shipped ut Con- 
staatinopli for Loudon . 

1 case 40 tefTee* ■= 70 okes GO dram*, at $ 2164 - $15,167 

Packing charges and commission ... 428 

$15,595 


Carriage from Brussa to Constants' 

nople ... . 

1* s on cold sent to Hru«*a 
Bills, lauing, and petty expenses 
Inward duty, 70 okes 60 dram*, at 
$18, and 7,0(0 thereon - I 

Export duty, 70 okes bo dram*, at$6 
and 7 0/0 thereon - - - 

Carriage of money, 4 per cent. 
Constantinople commUaidn, 3 0/0 - 


$28,1 per oke. 

■ or ca. 134 
per cent. 

2.113 


$17,710 

* 

631 


$18,211 


Ex. 118. 155/.—46 at 4J, 194 lbs. = 16*. 6d. 
Discount and charge* in Dondon 2 3 

-IS*, id. 


By far the greater part of the raw and thrown silk that comes to us from France is 
not the growth of that country, but of Italy ; being principally conveyed by the canal 
of Languedoc and the Garonne to Bordeaux, whence it is shipped for England. So 
much is this the case, that it appears from the official accounts published by the French 
government, that while the aggregate quantity of the French and foreign raw and 
thrown silk exported from France in 1841 amounted to 1,074,144 kilog., $lie portion 
which was of French origin amounted to only 12,294 kilog. I—( Administration dot 
Douanes, 1841, p. 241.) 

SILVER (Ger, Siller; Du. Zilver / Da. Solo; Sw. Silfver; Fr. Argent; It, Ar- 
gento ; Sp. Plata / Port. Praia; Run. Serebro ; Pol. Srebro ; Lat. Argentum ; Gr« 
Hfyvpos ; Arab. Fazteh\ a metal of a fine white colour, without either taste or smell*; 
being in point of brilliancy inferior to none of the metallic bodies, if we except pp&J&d 
steel.' It isaofter than copper, but harder than gold. When melted its specific gravity,. 
isJO’474; when hammered, 10*51. In malleability, it is inferior to none of th6*taetafc| 
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if we except gold. It may .be beaten out into leaves only totW ^ an thick. Its 
ductility is equally remarkable : it may be drawn out into wire much finer than a human 
hair; so fine, indeed, that a single grain of silver may be extended about 400 feet in 
length. Its tenacity is such, that a wire of silver 0‘078 inch in diameter is capable of 
supporting a weight of 187* lbs. avoirdupois without breaking. Silver is easily alloyed 
with copper by fusion. The compound is harder and more sonorous than silver, and 
retains its white colour even when the proportion of copper^exceeds The hardness is 
at a maximum when the copper amounts to one-fifth of the silver. The standard or 
sterling silver of Britain, of which coin is made, is a compound of 12J parts silver and 
1 copper. Its specific gravity is 10*2. The specific gravity of Paris standard silver, 
composed of 137 parts silver and 7 copper, is 10*175. The French silver coin during 
the old government was not nearly so fine, being composed of 261 parts silver and 27 
copper, or 9jj parts silver to 1 part copper. The Austrian silver coin contains ^ of 
copper. The silver coin of the ancients was nearly pure, and appears not to have been 
mixed with alloy. — (Thomson's Chemistry.') 

The most productive silver mines are in America, particularly in Mexico and Peru. 
There are also silver mines in Hungary, Saxony, Spain, and other parts of Europe, and 
in Asiatic Russia.—(See Precious Metals.) 

Besides being used as a coin, of money, silver is extensively employed in the arts. 
The value of the silver plate annually manufactured is very considerable. Large quan¬ 
tities are also used in plating. — (See Plate.) We have previously given (article 
Lead, which see) an account of the quantities of silver (818,000 ofc.) obtained in this 
country in 1832, by the refining of lead. 


SINGAPORE, an island and British settlement at the eastern extremity of the 
Straits of Malacca, the town being in lat. 1° 17' 22" N., Ion. 103° 51' 45" E. 

The island is of an elliptical fornff about 27 miles in its greatest length and 11 in 
breadth, containing an estimated area of 275 square miles. But the whole British 
settlement embraces a circumference of above 120 miles; in which is included about 
50 desert islets, and the seas and straits within 10 miles of the coast of the prin¬ 
cipal island. The latter is separated from the main land by a strait of the same name, 
of small breadth throughout, and scarcely, indeed, ^ of a mile wide in its narrowest 
part, which, in the early period of European navigation, was the thoroughfare between 
India and China. But the grand commercial highway between the eastern and 
western portions of maritime Asia now passes along the south side of the island, on 
which the town is built, between it and a chain of de&crt islands about 9 miles distant; 
the safest and most convenient channel being so near to the island that ships in passing 
and repassing come close to the roads. The town is wholly indebted for its rapid rise 
and growing importance to its position on this strait. This has rendered it not merely 
a convenient entrepot for the trade between the Western world and India on the one 
hand, and China on the other; but also for that between the former and the 
Eastern Archipelago, the Philippines, &c. It is situated on a river, or rather salt creek, 
navigable by lighters about % of a mile from the sea. Ships lie in the roads, or open 
harbour, at the distance of from 1 to 2 miles from town, according to their draught of 
water. The assistance of a number of convenient lighters, which are always in readiness, 
enables them to load or unload, with scarcely any interruption, throughout the year. 
The creek is accessible to the lighters, and the goods are taken in and discharged at 
convenient quays, at the doors of the principal warehouses. — (See Chart of the Island 
of Singapore in the Mercator's Chart in this work.) 

The climate of Singapore, though hot, is healthy. Fahrenheit’s thermometer ranges 
from 7L° to 89°. Being only about 80 miles from the equator, there is, of course, 
very little variety in the seasons. There is neither summer nor winter; and even the 
periodical rains are short, and not very well marked — moderate showers of rain falling 
for about 150 days each year. The settlement of Singapore was formed in February, 
1819, and its sovereignty and property, in their present extent, confirmed to tbte British 
government in 1825, by a convention with the king of the Netherlands, and a treaty 
with the Malay princes to whom it belonged. Previously to its being taken possession 
of by the English, it had been inhabited for about 8 years by a colony of Malays, half 
fishermen and half pirates. When the first census was taken in January, -1824, the 
population was found to amount to 10,683. In 1828, it had increased to 15,834; 
in both cases, exclusive of troops, camp followers, Indian convicts, and a floating popur 
lation of about 3,000. In 1837 it amounted to 29,984, of whom 13,749 were Chinese 
settlers and 9,132 Malays, the Europeans being but fetf in number; and at present 
(1853) the population exceeds 50,000, of whom about a half are Chinese, 


•-?!£*- LlP lEf 1 a , nd a 8 ents are Englishmen, of whom also there are a few shopkeepers, 

SJfh *1? alsosomercg pee table Chinese merchants; and the bulk of theshopkeepers, 

witn the matt valuable part of the labouriug population, consist of Chinese. About fr,000 adult males 
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uum«... u janki; about 1,000 bf whom reiriaW ^t Sfngapore, the rest dispersing 
- thQtttttglvef amongthe neighbouring Dutch, English, and Malay settlements. The boatmen are-chiefly 
nativjs* of (ftp Coromandel coast; and the Malays employ them selves as fishermen, Ja cutting timber, and 
in supplying- the settlement with the rude produce or the neighbourhood. There are good daily markets, 
open at all hours, and well supplied with vegetables, frblts, grata, fish, pork, and green turtle ; the latjter 
the cheapest animat food that can be procured. There are no export or import duties, nor anchorage, 
' harbour, light-house dues, or any fees; but a register is kept of all exports audjmports. Reports must 
> be made tothe master attendant by tne masters of vessels, and invoices delivered to the superintendent 
of imports and exports. m* 

Though there are neither .duties on Imports or exports, nor on the ships frequenting ihe port, ^ie 
revenue of Singapore amounted, in 1842-43, to. 509,000 rupees, while its expenditure, civil and military, 
amounted to only 494,039 do. 

Currency, Weights, Language* Sgc. -t The currency and weights are simple and convenient. Ac¬ 
counts are kept in Spanish dollars, divided into 100 parts, represented cither by Dutch dolts, or by 
English copper coins of the same value. The weights in use (and almost every thing is sold by weight, 
us in China) are the Chinese picul of 100 catties, or 1334 lbs. avoirdupois. Itlce (the produce of Siam and 
the Archipelago) and salt are sold by the coyan of 40 piculs. Gold dust is sold by ; a Malay weight called 
the bungkal, which weighs 2* Spanish dollars, or 832 grains Troy. Bengal rice, wheat, and pulses of the 
same country, a re sold by the bag, containing 2 Bengal m.itmds,'or 164| lbs. avoirdupois. Piece goods, &c.aro 
sold by thecorge or score. English weights and measures are frequently used in reference to European com¬ 
modities. The mode of transacting business among the European merchants is simple and efficient. Instead 
of trusting their affairs to native agents, as In other parts oT India, they transact them in person, with the 
occasional assistance of a Chinese creole as an interpreter and broker. The European merchants transact 
business on their own account; but a great deal of their employment consifts in acting as agents for houses 
in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Calcutta, Bombay; Madras, Canton, and Batavia. 
They Rre also agents for various insurance offices at Calcutta and elsewhere, and policies of Insurance to any 
extent may.be effected without difficulty. The language of commercial intercourse, where any of the 
natives of the East are concerned, is universally Malay, — a simple and easy dialect, of which all the resi¬ 
dent merchants have a sufficient acquaintance to enable them to transact ordinary business. The Singa¬ 
pore Free Press, published once a week, contains a price current, an account of the arrivals and depar¬ 
ture of shipping, and an official detail of the exports and imports of the preceding week. The admirtii- 
tration of justice is entirely English, there being a recorder’s court for the settlement, in common with 
the two neighbouring ones of Penang and Malacca. 

Commodities and Prices — Singapore is chiefly an entrepdt, having, with the exception of pearl sago 
manufactured on the spot from the raw material imported from the north coast of Sumatra, implements 
of agriculture, and some others fabricated by the Chine*d%om European iron, with gambler ana catechu 

S rown and manufactured on the island, few commodities of its own for exportation. The grain pro- 
need on the island not being sufficient jor the consumption of the inhabitants for a week, their supplies 
of rice, wheat, Ac. are mostly all Imported principally from Java and Calcutta. 

Trade of Singapore —The following Table has been compiled from the official statements published 
In the Singapore Free Press of the 17th August, 1843. 

Abstract Statement of the Trade of Singapore with the undermentioned Places, la the Years 1845.46, 

and 1846-47. 
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17. On the management of estates for others, on the amount 

received, *4 per cent. 

18. On procuring freight, or advetUsing as the agentnf owner 

or commanders, on the amount of freight, whether the 
Sente passes through the hands, of the agent or not, 5 per 
cent. 

19. On chartering ships for other parties, 2} per cent. 

20 On making insurance, or writing orders for do., 4 per c« 

21. On settling insurance losses, total or partial, and on pro¬ 

curing return at pr< rtuum, 1 per cent. 

22. Oft debts, when a process at law dr 1 arbitration is neces¬ 

sary, ¥J per cent.—And if received by such means, 6 per 
cent ♦ 

23. On bills of exchange noted or protested, 2 per cent. 

21. On collecting house rent, 3 per cent 

2fi. On shl|«* disbursements, 2) per cent. 

86 On negotiating loans on respondentia, 2 per cent 
27* On letters of credit granted tor mercantile purposes, 2£ 
per pent. 

28* On purchasing or selling gosernment securities, or on ex¬ 
changing or transferring the same, 1 per cent 
29 On delivering up do , 4 per cent 

30. On all advances not punctually liquidated, the agent to 
have the option ot charging a second commission, as 
upon a fresh advanc e, provided tin. charge he onl> made 
once in the same year. 


31. On transhipping ait goods or produce, except the follow. 

tng, 1 per cent 

32. Oft transhipping whole chests, or cassia, cassia buds, *nl- 

seedj^camphor, nan keeps, and gunny uags^pet pagkaity 

33. At the option of tho agent, on the amount debited or era. 

dlted within the year, including interest* and wtfxflrttbjjj 
only such items, on which at least 2,} jter cent- has beet} 
charged, 1 per cent. ' 

This Lhurge is not to a»)dy to paying over a h-dance due on 
an uccount made up fogrpartietilar period, unless where such 
balance is withdrawn witliout reasonable notice. 

Warehouse Rent per Month* 

Chests of opium or silk, bales of woollens, pipes of wine or 
br-indy, leaguers of arrack, dec , I dollar. 

Bales of Indian piece goods, cotton and gunny bags, 30 cents. 

Cases of European piece goods, ti uss$» of woollens, dec., £5 

cents 

Hogsheads of liquor, £ chests of wine, Ac , 40 cents. 

Pepper, rice, coitce, sugar, saltpetre, &c„ 30 per cent. 

Iron, tin, tuterwgui, sjielter, lead, &c , 3 per cunt 
All other goods not mentioned, to pay ici ordingh, or by 
measurement, at Uie rate of, per ton of 50 cubic teat 
1 dollar 


Eastern Ports trading with Singapore. — As every thing that relates to the trade of 
the East is now becoming of the greatest importance, we make no apology for laying 
before the reader the following statements, taken fiom the Singapore Ftee 2*/esi >, 
respecting the Eastern ports from which native ships arrive at Singapore. They are 
mostly all very imperfectly known even to residents in the settlement; and the names 
of some of them may now, perhaps, be learned for the fiist time by the English reader. 

We have subjoined some details lespectmg the trade between Singapore and some of 
these ports in 1842-43, from the same journal. 


Commencing with ports to the northward, those in China, fiom which junks (which are included 
among the native a tij t) arrive here, are, Canton, 1'bw-oiiEW, Chunqmm, and Macao, in Garttou pio- 
vibce; Amov and CuiNruEW in foklen, and Shanghvf and Ninc.po, large commercial cities, in Clio 
KCsang province They come also irom Hailam or Hainan, which is subject to Canton The avciago 
number of these vessels (some ot wlijih arc of large burden, 300 to 400 tons), is 20 arming here aimu- 
nlly. Hie cargoes they bring are chiefly intonded lor the consumption ot the numerous Chinese who 
are settled in Dutch and English colonies m these parts, as well as in the native states, and ir< re- 
expoi ted thence by smaller vessi Is, to places wheie they may be mostly requited 1 he only articles tin y 
bring, in any way required by Euro|>eans, are raw silks, nankeens, and teas Tin se vessels like wise 
convey a large number of emigrants trom China every year, probably from 4,000 to 5,000, most ot whom, 
however, proceed to other places soon aftei landing here 

The ports in Cochin-China und C imbodia, trom which similar vessels arrive, are KANGRAoand Luknoj, 
in Cambodia, and Turon and Saigon, m Cochin-China Proper Anom oi Anam, trom which many 
vessels report themselves to come, is but a genctal name lor either Cochm-Lhmaor Tonquin. Tho ave- 
lage number of vessels arriving from these ports art 40 annually, bunging principally, sugar, rice, oil, 
salt, and some other articles of minor importance These vessels arc usually smaller than the Chinese 
and Siamese junks. 

The total Imports from Cochin-China (luring the official year 1842-43 weie valued at 254,78** dollars. 
They consisted of raw silk, 149 piculs , rice, 12,010 piculs , sugar, 27,540 piculs : and salt, 15420 piculs 
The gross exports during this period were dollars 227,848, consisting chiefly of cotton, 1 084 bales and 
985 piculs , British cotton goods, 3,588 pieces, opium, 20J chests , and woollens, to the valuo of 25,378 
doll irs. During the same time 82 bouts, equal to 4,195 tons, an ived here fiom Cochin-ChiDa. 

It was notieedin last year’s report how extremely liable the Cochin-C’hinesc boats were to be plundered, 
and their crews murdered or made slaves of, by Malay and Chinese pirates, m consequence of theif being 
entirely defenceless. Duiiug the past year many instances have occurred which too well justify thp 
statement It is to bo hoped that the measures wli ich government are contemplating may have the efiect 
during the approaching season of materially diminishing, il not altogether checking the ovil, at least in 
the vicinity ot our shores. 

Bankok and Chantibcn are the only two ports in Siam of any note, and from these about 30 to 40 
Junks and topes arrive annually They arc manned and owned almost entirely by Chinese residing m 
Siam, ahd bring, chiefly, sugar, rice, oil, Iron pans, stlcklac, gamboge, salt, indigo, paddy, tobacco, And 
sapan-wood. 

We have had too frequent occasion to notice the depredations and cruelties which every class of vessels 
from the places above mentioned have suffered at the bauds ol pirates every ^ ear, on tlair way to this 
port, which certainly contributes to chock an increase of trdde with the countues they tome from. 

The portion the east toast of the Peninsula are Shingora and Catantan, subject to Siam; ahd Piun- 
« vnu, Kbmmaman and Pahang, independent states There are other ports on this coast, but of little 
note i namely, Doongoon,* Endau, Pakoh, SadeeleC, and Teloban 1 he produce usually brought hereby 
pucats and other craft fiom those first mentioned consists chiefly of tin, gold dust,pepper, Malay sarong* 
and trow sers*-bees’ wax, hides, elephants’ teeth Junks occasionally touch at these ports, and we some¬ 
times have tne produce of Slam and Chlm brought hero fiom them. The average number of craft 
arriving thence may lie about 120 or 130 annually. 

Borneo. —The Imports Into Singapore trom Borneo m 1842-43 consisted of antimony ore, 7,478 
'piculs; gold dust, 4,337 bunkals, valued at 126,652 dollars, rattans, 9,050 piculs, specie, 7*395 dollars. 
The antimony ore comes principally from Sarawak, where it Is said Mr. Brooke has a monopoly of 
The exports for the year 1842-43 amounted to 2' 6.037 dollars, showing a decreuffe of 22,311 
dollars. The most important were British cotton goods, 3,908 corgeS and 15 dozen ; Opium* 227 chpSts ; 
tWU, 1*928boxes and 52 piculs ; and specie equal to 34,202 dollars. 

'sJourtng the year 1 840*43, 88 boats, equal to 2,701 tons, arrived at this port from Borneo, 

sThe ports in Borneo^ from which vessels report themselves, are *Banjriimasimn, Bai»rmbanoan, 
Bornai, COTiv MempaWa, Mattan, Ponhanah* Passeir, Peogotan, Sarawak* Sambas, $ or o a dan a, 
Brhsits BatuHchtn* Buncaian, Bmtooloo, Cala&ak, Coti-ringiri 4 Coobvo, CkinkQl, Kayong, Manterado, 
Mukah, Mahta, Qpttk, Pambuang Sadong, Sampit, Teh rang, and Tannak Darat. Some of these ports 
are w*dk kn^wn t hut of other* we know little except the names. Those with which lra<ie « principally 

The.places mentioned in this statement, of which the names are iu capitals, are efther weB fcfiOvyja to 
Europeans by long report or acthal intercourse; while those in italics remain, so % as we have $$ter- 
tamed, not only unvl*Uedhy*but aro only recently known by name to thfcm : few or none of them earlier 
than tho foundatlonpfiiwMettlement. . > ^ 
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tarried on are Brunei, or Borneo Proper, Banjermassln, Pontianak, Samba*, Cot(, Passi^r, Pegpotan, 

' . Sarawak. The products commonly brought here from Borneo, are, rattan*, bird* news, bee* wax, 

tortoiseshell, gold du*b and diamonds, bfche de mer, pearl and raw sago, camphor, rice and pad^% lather 
of pearl shell*,garro and lakka woods, pepper, seaweed, mats, ebony, ahd antimony ore. The Q&fttfwhich 
dome mointhe southern And eastern ports are commonly manned by Bugls, the principal *arnef# tothe 
Archipelago; and, next to the Chinese, the most enterprising ana industrious of the trader* m these 
regions. They are considerably less tainted with piracy than the Malays. ' , '; 

ManI'lU. —The commerceAtith Manilla continues to increase. During 1842-43, the, grow import* 
were valued at 323,932 dollars. The most important articles consisted of hemp and rope, 2,014.piculs j - 
cigars, 20,770,100; sugar, 6,546 piculs; tea, 585 piculs; and sapan wood, 19,306 piculs; it would also 
appear 5,300 pieces of British piece goods were imported, probably on account of their being unsuitable 
for the Manilla market. The exports amounted to 127,315 dollars. The chief article* were opium, . 
49 chest* ; iron, 3,762 piculs ; and British cotton goods, 88 dozen, 00 Corges and 4,189 pieces. 

Celebes is the parent country of the Bugis, which name, though properly belonging only to one of th# 

. tribe* on Celebes, is applied generally to all traders from that Island, from the east and south-east coasts 
of Borneo, and from the islands to the southward and eastward of it. Ofthese tribes, by far the most 
considerable in point of Improvement and number* are the Bugis of Wajoor Tuwajo, a country near the 
centre of Celebes, and situated up the Bay of Boni. The ports in Celebes from which prahq* arrive here 
are Bonir&ti, Bugis Pari-para, Wajok, Bugis Peinana, Kailie, Macassar, Mandbar, and Sangye. They 
usually bring sarongs—.the produce of their own looms — rattans, wax, tortoiseshell, pearl shells, sea¬ 
weed, blcbe de mer, coffee, birds’ nests, sandal and bookoo woods, and other articles of minor importance. 
The number of vessels Arriving here from the above places averages about 50 or CO annually. 

The islands to the eastward and southward of Celebes, from which the Bugis bring cargoes to this port, 1 
are chiefly Bootoon, Enday or Flores, Selayer, Timor, Booroo, Lombok, Sumbawa, Amboyna, Ceram, 
and even from the Arnos and Papua. The articles are the same as those from Celebes, witli the addition', 
of kayu-pooteh oil, birds of paradise, and wild nutmegs. The vessels arriving from these places may 
average about 30 every year. The island or Bali, or Bally, contains several port*, from which upwards 
of 50 prahus annually arrive here: the principal of these are Balding, Bali Badong, 8asak, Salipararig, 
and Ampanan. 

The imports from these Islands In 1842-43 were valued at 383,495 dollars, being a slight increase over the 
previous year. They consisted of coffee, 1,010 piculs ; rice, 90,211 piculs ; and tobacco, 2,449 piculs. The 
gross value of the exports amounted to 189,333 dollars. They were, British cotton goods, 6,193piece* and 
177 corges; opium, 217 chests : and copper tokens valued at 27,079 dollars. The trade during the past 
official year was carried on chiefly by squaro rigged vessels. Only 28 native boats- arrived, whereas in 
the year 1841-42 the number was 123. ^ 

SuMvniA, the various ports on the east coast of which furnish the greatest number of native craft 
frequenting this port, amounting on an average to between 300 and 400 annually. The names of 
these ports are, Acheen, Apong, Assahan, Batubara, Bukitbatu, Billah, Ayeretam, Campar, Dell!, 
Gawang, Indragiri, Jambie, Kitam.m, Langkat, Lampung, Manda, Merba, Pulo Pudang, Panai, Palem- 
bang, Itantow, Rittee, Siac, Subee, and Tubing Tingie. The greatest portion of boats come from 
Apong, Manda, Rantow, and Tabing Tingie, with raw sago. The next in number are those from Campar, 
Jambie, anti Siac, bringing coffee, rice, wax, rattans, ivory, gold dust, benzoin, dragons’ blood, lakk* 
wood, and a few other articles. From Paiemhnng come, the lacquered basons and cecroe boxes so much 
in request,among natives ; and the best rattan mats are made there. The coast near Siac furnishes lu 
great abundance the Trubo, or fish-roe, so universally used, and affords our jirlncipal supply of sago, 
which has now become an article of commerce at Singapore. 

The imports from Sumatra, In the year 1842-43, amounted to 284,001 dollars. They were, bees’ wax; 

6] I piculs ; benjamin. 852 piculs ; betel nut, 9,324 piculs ; coffee, 2,581 piculs ; cotton, 3,000 piculs ; gold 
dust, 647bungals, valued at 19,705 dollars ; rice, 8,153 piculs; pepper, 4,987 piculs; raw sago, 201,910 
, bundles ; and specie equal to 57,810 dollars, Ac. The exports exhibit a decrease of 09,234 dollars, having 
amounted in 1842-43 to 188,922. The chief were British cotton goods, 5,285 pieces and 336 cOrgcS; 
country ditto, 2,116 corges ; China crockery, valued at 9,609 dollars ; raw silk, 43 piculs ; copper tokens, 
valued at 24,055 dollars; and specie, equal to 30,806 dollars. 

The names of the petty places on the west side of the Malay Peninsula, opposite the Sumatra 
shore, between this and Penang, are—-Batu Pahat, Becnook, Beladong, Dooyong, Brooas, Muar,' 
Padang, Poontian, and Panghie ; while the principal ports, besides Malacca and her dependencies, are.*-. 
Perak, Salengore, Lingin, and Lookoot. From the former very few articles, and those only of trifling 
value, are brought here, consisting chiefly of fowls, cocoa nuts, paddy, fruit, &e. ; but the other ports all 
furnish tin in large Quantities, besides several other article* of less importance. The whole of this coast, 
however, bears a bad name for piracy. The number of prahtj* arriving here from all the places above 
named amounts to about 100 every year. 

Of the neighbouring iglands, Itmo is the ona with which we carry on the most extensive and constaut 
trade ; the number of boats, or rather trips of a regular set of Chinese boats, called sampan pe/eof#, em¬ 
ployed in tho trade, being about 300 a year. They bring chiefly pepper and garnbier, the produce, of 
Bintang. The chief imports in 1842-43 were, gambler, 36,558 piculs; pepper, 2,910 piculs; and rice, 
4,060 piculs. Rhlo is the only place from whence gambler is imported into Singapore; so there would be 
little difficulty in ascertaining the quantity produced in the island during the past7years. The quantity 
now grown sttd manufactured is certainly not less than 70,000 piculs. In 1841-42, 93,342 piculs were ex¬ 
ported; and 18,644 piculs were imported, leaving 74,095 piculs to be accounted for. in tho past official 
year 148*746 piculs were exported, and 38,595 were Imported ; showing a difference of 110,151 picul*. It 
is^rowever, Vety probable that a quantity was in hand, or in progess of shipment, when tlie official returns 
were made up. ‘ The decrease appears to be in opium, sugar, and salt. Rhio may be considered as a free 
port, 4* there are neither import nor export duties strictly so called. From Lingin, or Linoa, also, we* / 
have upwards of 70 or 80 boats arriving annually, bringing a great variety of useful produce, but princi¬ 
pally pepper, tip, rattans, Ac, - Billiton sends about 25 boat* yearly, which bring blcne de mer. seaweed, 
tortoiseshell, wax, Ac. " 

BuNookANfor Great Natunas) and Seantan (or N. Anambas) are tlie next in importance, from which 
30 or 40 vessels trade with this settlement. The other Islands are — Pulo A wore; Bermwang, Condore, 
Carimons, (or S. Anambas), PuloLaut, I.aboo, Leboc, Meppar, Nongsa, SarMsan,;Sinkip, 3 Soobie| 

Taj am, Tfmbla»;Tlmhmg, Tingin/Trbng, Carimata, Ungaran, ami some others. . T 

Java.—T he trade with this rich and flourishing island is of great importance.. Tho impost* of the 
e*c*ted those of the preceding year by *209,450 dollars, the gross amount being f 

? dd!l«Wr Tim most important item* were, birds’ nests, 47f piculs; benjamin, 1,181 picujs* coffee; 5,804 \ 
IcuU * cottop goods, Malay, 2,423 corges and 800 dozen* ; rice, 194,817 piculs ; copper, 673 picul*; moceH 
H 125S ,ne F f i l36 f 1 cloves, lfcO piculs; spiritualued at 49,411 dollars; sugar, 
t(a, 4,198fpifeWlA; tobacco,. 7! 8 corges and 12 piculs; woollen** valued at 46,93$doiiar*; and «pa*ie, 
valent to 196,S^dollar^. The exports — 451,056 dollars, showing an increase of 28,679 over ,the pro-, 
ceding year. The principal articles were, country cottop .goods,9,173 corges and China cotton 8 

152 cor#** i ernckerv.rhlna tml.iaU ..»u j/h i.nL. c* J.V.U. .• — .in, *— 1 

S titypf ’g^. ___ .... 

, rendera ij erked iogly deslraBlo to faive ttfe means athund of obtainingerfffrge" and constAht suti 
ply: this Java furnishes us with, 'and this atone renders our trade With that fstAftfl^of considdnxble itotti* 
portanco and interest If tho returhs tot 1842-43 are at aU correct, 194,817 piculs were imported during 

s . 4 II 2 - - 
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that year, equal to 25,97. r >,f>00 lbs., which, estimating each adult to consume 730 lbs. per annum, would 
furnish a supply for 30,583 adults. , The whole population of Singapore is supposed to be nearly 60,000. 

Tiracy in the Eastern Seas. — We regret to have to state that piracy has been of late 
years very /requent in the seas to.the eastward of the Straits of Malacca, and even ill 
the Straits themselves. It has always, it is true, prevailed to a less or greater extent in 
the Eastern Seas; but latterly the number of pirates has rapidly increased, and they 
have prosecuted their depredations with a boldness and success that require imme¬ 
diate attention. In so far as wc can judge from the statements in the Singapore and 
Canton papers, Ave seem, to say the least of it, to have manifested the most singular 
indifference to the spread of this great and growing evil. In 1824, wc bound ourselves 
by treaty with the Dutch to co-operate w ith them for the suppression of piracy in the 
Eastern Seas. It is affirmed that, until very recently, wc did little or nothing towards 
the fulfilment of this engagement, though we are far more interested in the suppression 
of piracy than any other people. Hitherto the trade of Singapore has.chiefly suffered 
from piratical attacks; but, besides waylaying the smaller junks and ships of the 
Chinese, Siamese, &c., the pirates, emboldened by impunity, have, Avithin these ljalf 
dozen years, attacked some British ships in the Straits of Malacca, and actually cap¬ 
tured some ships in the seas more to the eastward, inflicting the most horrid barbarities 
on the unhappy passengers and creAvs. The Andromache ship of Avar destroyed in 
June, 1836', a nest of pirates : but, Avitliout the employment of armed steam-boats to assist 
the other vessels, the nuisance will not be suppressed; and it is at this moment carried 
on to a great extent from sundry ports on the coast of Borneo and elscAvliere. 1 n fact, 
so late as June last (1843), II. M. Ship Dido fell in Avith and destroyed a nest of pirates 
in one of the ports of Borneo. But an example of this sort, if not vigorously folloAvod 
up, is of little use. This, however, is.a; matter of more importance, perhaps, ^han is com¬ 
monly supposed. We betoert? virf ?arc within the mark when avc affirm that from sixteen 
to eiyhteen millions’ worth of British property (including the trade between India and 
Canton ) is annually conveyed through the Straitsof Malacca and the other Eastern Seas 
infested by pirates. The trade from England to China, already of vast importance, 
and now increasing more rapidly, perhaps, than any other department of our commerce, 
is wholly carried on through the channels referred to; and, as we do not llesitate to 
send powerful squadrons to secure less valuable interests in other quarters, it is not 
easy to see why we should not send some half-dozen Avar steamers to protect this 
great and growing trade, as avoII as that which avc cairy on Avith the Philippine Is¬ 
lands, New South Wales, &e., from the depredations of a piratical banditti. Nothing 
but the employment of steamers Avill be able effectually to abate the evil of piracy. 
The infinite number of small islands in the Eastern Seas, the difficulty of their navi¬ 
gation, and our little acquaintance Avith any but the principal lines of intercourse, afford 
the greatest facilities for the escape of pirates from ordinary cruisers. But steam ships 
of small draught of water could folloAv them into their haunts ; and the pirates would 
not be able to escape from them, as they frequently do from sailing vessels, by taking 
to their oars Avliile their pursuers are becalmed. Except when defending our oavu 
shores, the navy is never so legitimately employed as in the defence and extension of 
commerce. Its protection is one oiJthc most important duties which government has 
to discharge; and, considering the immense naval force at our disposal, it may Avell „ 
excite astonishment that piracy in the Eastern Seas — one of the great highways by 
which commerce is carried on — should have been allowed to attain to any considerable 
magnitude, and that the reiterated complaints of the merchants and others, who have 
suffered by its prevalence, should have been so little attended to. A very little outlay 
on the part of government might make, in so far at least as piracy is concerned, the 
navigation of the Eastern Seas quite as safe as that of the Channel; and the advantages 
thence resulting to our trade would, in a very short period, far more than countervail 
the little sacrifice required at the outset. 

. J3p<sidcs putting down piracy in the Eastern Seas, government should take the 
necessary measures for obtaining accurate information with respect to them, and the 
ports and countries to which they afford access. We know very little indeed of many, 
or rather, we should say, of most, of the islands to the east of Malacca; and yet several 
of them are pf great extent, and they all abound in valuable products ; and might, it is 
probable, were we better acquainted with their ports and capabilities, furnish the 
means of carrying on an advantageous commerce. Had utility been at all attended to 
in such matters, the exploration pf New Guinea, and of the seas and numberless islands 
in its vicinity, would have taken precedence of many late expeditions. We subjoin 

A Statement of the Price* of thcr Principal Articles of Eastern Produce at Singapore on the 1 2th of 
October, 1843, from tbo Singapore Free Press joi that Date. * 

In this port there are no duties on imports and exports, and I Indian and China goods, 2 months; opium, 2 months. The last 
vessels of every nation are free of ail charges, article Is frequently sola for cash. Produce is genet ally bought 

Accounts are Jtvpt in S)>ani»h dollars, divided into cents. The I for cqsh. 
usual credit on sales Is os follows; — Euro|>e goods, 3 months j | The common weight is the picul of 1.A3J lbs. avoirdupois. 
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divided Into in« catties. Hnit anil rice are «oM by the coyan 
of 40 iiieuls. Java tobacco, by the corae of 40 baskets. Ucna.il 
rite, wheat, and Kr»ni, by the bag containing 2 Betiual majiiuP 
Indian nlccu goods, by the corge '■*' 1 1;a,,tl S1,vc 

thread, by the cati.s of 36_doll.'~ 


bunkal, which weighs dollars, 
Produce qf India. China, 

Arrack, Batavia 
Antimony ore- 
]lets’ was - - 

Benjamin, 1st sort 
2<1 sort 
inferior - 
Betel nut 
Cloves « 

Cubebs 
China root 

Camphor, China - ■ 

Cassia lignen. 

Coffee, Java - « 

TVneis 
l’miang - 
Kampar - 
Cordage, .coir 
Alanillu - 

Cotton, Bombay, 1st quality 
Ditto, inferior 
Bengal, 1st quality 
Ditto, inferior 
Madras, Tmnevelly 
Ditto, western 

Oi«.i 

Bengal, snnnahs 39 to 40 m c 
giiTrahs, large 
ditto, s 


chintzes, star pattern 
•Into, large, ditto 


Itni 


mugs 


Bali, ditto 
I Inna nankin. Junk 
Clltcll, I’egll - 

Dingons’ blood, reed - 
ditto, Itimp 
Ebony, Maimtius 
Cevloil 


U milder 
ti.imbmige 
(tdlingalls 
Cold dust, Pahang 
oi tier sorts 
(tunny b igs 
1Jlih]>, Manilla 


of 20 pieces. U old and sil . 
weight. Gold dust, by the 
or equal to 852 grains troy. 

iva, ftc. Prices. 

Sp. Dollars. 
per 80 gallons 10 

per picul — — 

r _! 32 to 33 

„ 50 


__ 3 H 37 


_ 35 

‘jj 

Nominal | 


300 lbs. nett l. r > 16 
- — 12 13 


— 12 13 


- per boll 2J 4 

- per oorge 11 30 

. _ 5 6 

icr box of 100 pieces 35 

- per picul 14 1 $ 

- 20 30 


: 1 „ifu» 

— 60 80 

- per bag 3 

- per picul 1*8.5 

— 58 CO 

- 2\ 

pirliunk.il 30 31 

. — 26 28 

per ICO 7 74 

- per picul 4 4| 


Prices. 
Sp. Dollars. 


Hides, buffalo • 

Indigo, liquid. Manilla 
Java and Siam - 
Mother o’pearl shells 
Mace 
Nutmegs 

Oil, cocoa nut, Manilla 
Slam 


Malwa 

Turkey 

Pepper, black, west coast 
Delhi - 
Borneo 

Khlo and Singapore 
white - 
long 


rom'a 


_ ..Inferior, $18 to 320 , 

Rice, Bengal 

Java and Slam, line white 
Ditto, middling 
Ditto, cargo 
Maulniain 

Rattans, Ben jar massing 
other sorts 

Sugar, Siam, first sort 
second 

Cochin-China 
Java - 

Manilla muscovado 
Ditto, < laycd 
Singapore 

Sago, pearl? large grain 
small gram 

fl OUT - 

Salt. Siam 322, Cochin-China 
Silt pel re - 
Sandal wood 
Sapau wood, Manilla 
Siam - 
Stick lac. Slam, without stick 
Silk, raw, Canton, No. 3. 
inferior 
junk - 

Segars, No. 3. supenor 
4. superior 
6 . superior 
Tea, junk - 
best chops 

Tin, Straits - 

Bnnca 

Tobacco, China, good 

BdC I I 

Tortoiseshell 
Wheat, Bengal 


— 13 

z IS 

per jar 5 
per picul 7J 
perches! 800 

— 770 

— 630 . 

per picul 560 

“ 1*40 

— 4 

— 3-86 

. = I! 

, good $60 j>er picul. 

per hag 1J 
per koyan 58 

Z 46 

— 40 
per picul 2i 


per 20 


iU 


<1 


- 21 2-30J 


$6 to $10 per kovan. 

l>er picul 


?. 

u 


_ 250 

r 95 cattles 230 
r 90 — 250 

per 1,000 94 

Jk 


- 7 


catty boxes 2J 3 


per picul 12 

n> 

per basket 11 
40 baskets 110 
per picul 3 




ST NO PE, a town of Asia Minor, on tlie S. coast of the Block Sea, lat. 42° 2' 30" 
N., Ion. 35° 9' 45" E. Population uncertain, probably from 8,000 to 10,000. Sinope 
is situated on a low narrow isthmus, connecting the high rocky promontory of Ada with 
the main land. Its port, which is the hestj on this coast, on the south side of the town, 
is protected from the N. and N. E. gales by the isthmus and promontory already men¬ 
tioned. Ships anchor within ^ mile of the town, in from 13 to 17 fathoms ; or nearer 
1o it. in from 5 to 7 fathoms, 'l'here is a roadstead on the north side of the isthmus, 
hut it is open and exposed. Sinope is one of the principal stations of the Turkish fleet; 
and there are docks and arsenals for its accommodation and outfit. Its exports are in¬ 
considerable, the principal being timber, salt, cordage, fish oil, &c. 

In ancient times, Sinope was a city of great wealth, magnitude, and importance. It 
was the birthplace of Diogenes the Cynic; and Mithridates made it the capital of his 
dominions. After its conquest by the Romans under Luculius, it became the seat of 
a colony: and continued for a lengthened period to enjoy a good deal of consideration. 

Should civilisaiion and the arts once more revive in the ancient Pontus, and the other 
countries to the south of the Black Sea, the excellence of its port could not fail bo 
restore to Sinope some portion of its former grandeur. Even now a considerable inter¬ 
course is beginning to take place with the countries E. and S. of Sinope. Diarbekor 
on the Tigris, in lat. 37° 54' N., Ion. 39° 53' 45" E., is one of the principal seats pf 
Eastern commerce; and caravans set out regularly from it for Aleppo, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople : but any one who consults a map of Asia Minor, and of the contiguous 
countries, will see at once that Trebisond and the neighbouring ports on the S. E. coast 
of the Black Sea are the natural channels through which Armenia, Koordistan, and 
the north-western parts of Persia may best maintain an intercourse with Europe. We 
shall afterwards show that the danger to vessels in tlie roads of Trebisond has been very 
much exaggerated. —(See Trebisond.) In the event, however, of the commerce with 
the countries referred to becoming of any considerable importance, Sinope would be'an 
advantageous entrepot to which goods might be brought, and whence they might be 
conveyed in proper vessels, and at proper times, to the other ports. At all events, it 
is of material importance that a direct intercourse with the southern coast of the Black 
Sea should be established, and that the trade with it should not be carried on, as hi¬ 
therto, through Odessa. — (For further particulars as to Sinope, see Tournefort , Foy- 
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age dn Levant , tom. ii. pp. 202—212. ; and Norie'a Sailing Directions for the Black-Sea, 
See also the article Trebisond, in this work.) 

SKINS. The term is applied in-commercial language to the skins of those animhls, 
as deer, goats, kids, lambs, &c., whieh, when prepared, are used in the lighter works of 
bookbinding, the manufacture of gloves, parchment, &c.; while the term hides is applied 
to the skins of the ox, horse, &c. which, when tanned, are used in the manufacture of 
shoes, harness, and other heavy and strong articles. Lamb and kid skins arc principally 
used in the glove manufacture; 120 skins being supposed to produce, at an average, 18 
dozen pairs of gloves. 

Account of the Quantities of the different Kinds of Skins imported into the IT. Kingdom during each of 
the undermentioned Yeijrs ending with 1852, specilyipg the Countries whence they were brought, and 
the Quantities brought from each. 



1836. 

1810. 

1852. 


192,139 

409,208 

40,763 


123,277 

2,677 

9,290 

- - 

315,116 

411,783 

50,053 

- - 

171,131 

90,48 1 

23.816* ' 

_ 

10,731 

8,301 

15,089 


10,268 , 

32,278 

5,862 


19,462 

8,298 

12,365 


12,914 

6,051 

97,600 


89,817 

GS.S53 

21,682 


35,775 




96,817 

116,699 



116,289 

98,611 

70.510 


16,102 

28,118 

367,883 

- 

5,661 

20,079 

8,031 

• - 

413,756 

587,136 

592,012 

- - 

383,044 

322,838 

297,077* 

_ 

180,330 

91,960 

67,879 


3, <87 

39, '>90 

20,176 

* — 

12,408 

7,125 

13,347 

* - 

196,325 

141,676 

101,902 

- - 

153,210 

136,211 

8,073* 

- _ 

551,582 

571,053 

545,252 

* “ 

39,037 

1,212 

31,009 

- - 

590,619 

572,267 ! 

676,261 

- - 

590,469 

560,771 

4,932* 

- 

123,948 

28,199 

10,190 


314.863 

119,315 

33,857 


2,132,887 

1,400,719 

1.011,336 


138,818 

163,351 

208,570 

* ~ 

74,295 

42,876 

111,855 

- - 

2,784,811 

1,781,793 

1,377,608 

* - 

2,692,721 

1,552,528 

120* 

. 

113,736 

523,298 

533,361 


1,212 

17,170 

129,318 

— 

32,591 

20,128 

1 (8,851 

• - 

147,539 

560,396 

8 1 1 ,5 H) 

_ 

_113,711 

656,568 

8.771* 


Deer (umlrewed) — 

U. States of America 
Oilier countries - 


Retained for consumption and re-exported 

float (undressed) — 

Norway . 

Truss! a - - 

(lermany ' - - 

Holland - - • * 

France - . - - 

Tortugal Pro]X*r - 

Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco - 
Capo of Hood Ilope 

East. India Company's tcrrltoriesaml Ceylon 
Oilier countries - - 


Retained for consumption and re-exported 

Kid (undres'ed) — 

Italy and tlie Italian Islands 

JK«uf India Company's territories and Ceylon 

Other countries - 

Total - 

Retained for consumption and re-exported 
Kid (dressed) — 

France - - - 

Other countries - 

Total - 

Retained for consumption and re exported 

Lamb (undressed) — 
trrwiany 
France 

Italy and the Italian Iblands 
Turkey 

Other countries - 

Total - 

Retained for consumption and re-exported 

Fo.il (undiessed) — 
ltntish North A ineTlcan Colonics 
'1 he whale tUhcrtcb 
Other countries - 

Total - 

_ Retaine d for consumption and re-exportod _ 


x 1S16, the quantities retained for consumption in 1852 cannot be stated ; hut 

SLATE ( ROOF), ( Ger. Schiefcr ; Fr. Ardoise ; It Laragna, Lustra ; Sp. Pizurra), 
a fossil or compact stone ( argillaceous schistus ) that may be readily split into even, 
smooth, thin laminae. There are several varieties of this valuable mineral, the pre¬ 
vailing colours being grey, blue, and brown. But the tints are very various ; and slates 
are often marked with streaks of a different colour from the ground. Slate is prin¬ 
cipally used in the covering of houses, for which purpose it is infinitely superior to thatch 
or tiles, and is far less expensive than lead. Good roofing slate should not absorb jvater • 
and it should be so compact as not to be decomposed by' the action of the atmosphere! 
When properly selected, roof slates are of almost perpetual duration; but those which 
are spongy and imbibe moisture speedily get covered with moss, and require, at no very 
distant period, to be renewed. 

The use of slates in the covering of houses is entirely European. From the Hellespont to China 
inclusive there is not a single slated house; and this does not arise from any want of slate, which is as 
abundant in Asia as in Europe. 

SWes carried by land’have never been subjected to any duty; but those carried coastwise were, until 
1831, charged with duties varying according to their size and species. The injustice of this distinction, 
and the impolicy of laying any duty on an at tide cf this sort, are obvious. The revenue it produced was 
quite inconsiderable, not exceeding 35,000/. a-year. It was repealed at the same time as the duty on coal 
carried coastwise. * 

Since the repeal Of the duty, the consumption of slate has been materially increased ; and it is now 
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extensively employed for various purposes to which it was not formerly made applicable, such as the 
flooring or warehouses and vaults, the paving of streets, the formation of cisterns, the covering of worn 
or decayed floors, and of the walls of houses m exposed situations, Ac. The slate used for these purposes 
Is cut by the circular saiV into pieces of from $ an inch to *2 inches thick. Many hundred tons have beeu 
used in the course of the last few years in paving, flooring, &c. at the London Docks, and other largo 
establishments. 

The principal Blate quarries in Great Britain are in Caernarvonshire. Those belonging to Mr. Pennant 
(formerly Lord Venrhyn’s)-, hear Bangor, employ about 1,500 men and boys, and are the most extensive 
and valuable in the empire. The other quarries in the same county employ about 1,020 men and boys : 
and there are some in other parts of Wales. There are also extensive quarries at ulverstone, in Lan- 
cashlre ; and others, of inferior magnitude, in various parts of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 

The principal slate quarries in Scotland are at Kasdale and Balachulish. in Argyllshire. Speaking 
generally, the Scotch quai i les do not afford slates of the size and smoothness of those obtained from the 
Welsh quarries ; ami the wood-work of the roofs covered with them requires to be stronger. 

Hoofing slates aro of different sizes, and are denominated Imperials, Queens, Princesses, Ac. Their 
price, supnosing their quality to be in other respects equal, depends partly on their size and partly on 
their weight. 1 

SLAVES and SLAVE TRADE. A slave, in the ordinary sense of the term, is 
an individual at the absolute disposal <?f another, who has a right to employ and treat 
him as he pleases. Rut the state of slavery is susceptible of innumerable modifications ; 
and it has been usual, in most countries where it has been long established, to limit in 
various ways the power of the master over tlic slave. The slave trade is, of course, the 
business of those who deal in slaves. 

Origin of Slavery, — A great deal of learning has been employed in tracing the his¬ 
tory of slavery, though the subject is still far from exhausted. It seems most pro¬ 
bable that it originally grew out of a state of war. In rude uncivilised communities, 
where the passion of revenge acquires a strength unknown in more advanced states of 
society, captives taken in war are adjudged to belong to the victors, who may either put 
them to the sword, or reduce them to a state of servitude. In antiquity, the ideas of 
war and slavery were inseparable. Probably in very remote ages, prisoners were most 
commonly put to death; but the selfish gradually predominated over the more passionate 
feelings, and for many ages it was usual to reduce them to the condition of slaves; being 
either sold by their captors to others, or employed by them as they might think fit. 

The practice of reducing men to a state of slavery, having once begun, was extended 
in various ways. The progeny of slaves or of women in a state of slavery were slaves; 
men born free might sell themselves as slaves ; and parents had authority, in Judiea and 
Rome, to dispose of their children for the same purpose.—( Michaelis on the Laws of 
Moses, ii. 163. Eng. cd.) It was the law of Rome, and of most other ancient states, 
that the persons of debtors who had contracted obligations which they could not dis¬ 
charge, should become the property of their creditors. “ Servi says Justinian, “ autem 
(tut nascuntur aut Jiunt: vascuntur ex ancillis nostris, fiunt aut jure gentium, id est ex cap- 
tivitate ; aut jure civili, cum liber homo major viyinti unnos ad pretium partieipandum scse 
venvndari passus cst.” — (Inst it . lib. i. tit. 3.) 

" Treatment of Staves. —The treatment of slaves in antiquity, as in move modern times, 
differed very widely in different countries and periods, and among different classes of 
slaves in the same country, and at the same time. A great deal also depended on the 
character of particular masters. Slaves bred up in the house or family of the masters 
were uniformly treated with greater indulgence than others, and became entitled, by cus¬ 
tom, to several important privileges. At Athens, slaves appear to have been better treated 
than in any other ancient state ; and Demosthenes affirms, in his second Philippic, 
that. “a slave was better off at Athens than a free citizen in many other countries.” In 
republican Home, the masters had the power of life and death over their slaves, who were 
often treated with the most detestable barbarity. It was notan uncommon practice to 
expose old, useless, or sick slaves to starve in an island in the Tiber 1 \V<; may, as 

Ilumo has justly remarked, “imagine what others would practise, when it was the 
professed maxim of the elder Cato to sell his superannuated slaves at any price, rather 
than maintain what lie esteemed a useless burden.” — ( Plutarch , in Vita Catonis ,) 
hryastuht, or dungeons, where slaves were confined and chained at night, and where 
they were sometimes made to work in the day, were common ail over Italy. Co¬ 
lumella advises that they be always built under ground —-(lib. i. c. 6.) ; and remains of 
them are still seen in the lower stories of ancient buildings in Italy and Sicily. Hun¬ 
dreds of slaves were sometimes, put to death for the crime of one only ; and they were 
exposed, when they committed any petty fault, to all the violence of the mq$t capricious 
and unrestrained despotism. 

It was not uncommon in the barbarous ages to immolate captives on the tomb of such 
as nad fallen in battle ; and magnificent games were celebrated on these occasions.* 
Jne gladiatorial exhibitions, s& common at Rome after the Punic wars, seem to have 
grown out of this practice. These were contests between slaves, denominated gladiators, 
trained to fight in public for the amusement of a ferocious populace, who took the 

* Achilles sacrificed 12 Trojan captives .on the tomb of Patroclus. Iliad , lib, 23.) . 
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greatest delight in their sanguinary combats. Thousands of unfortunate wretches, were 
annually sacrificed in this inhuman sport. After his triumph over the Dacians, Trajan 
exhibited spectacles, in which no fewer than 11,000 wild beasts of different kinds were 
killed, and 10,000 gladiators fought!—( Adam's Roman Antiquities , p. 317.) 

The cruelties inflicted on the slaves occasioned frequent revolts, attended by the most 
dreadful excesses. Spartacus, a Thracian captive, destined for the profession of a gla¬ 
diator, headed a rebellion of gladiators and slaves, which continued for 3 years, .and 
required all the force of the republic to suppress. When finally defeated by Crassus, 
about 6 ,000 of his followers were nailed to the cross, in double rows, that extended 
almost from Capua to ltome.— (Ferguson, Rom. Republic , c. 16.) No one acquainted 
with the manners of the Homans can be surprised at the atrocities of so many of the 
emperors. The worst of them treated the citizens better than the latter treated the 
slaves. Humanity could not be looked for in the rulers of a state in which human life 
was held in contempt, and human suffering made the subject of popular sport. 

In consequence partly of their ill usage, and partly of its being accounted cheaper to 
buy than to breed slaves, vast numbers were annually imported into Italy. Thrace and 
the countries round the Black Sea furnished large supplies of the best slaves ; and num¬ 
bers were obtained from Egypt, Syria, Britain, Gaul, andotber countries. The famous 
island of Delos, in the centre of the Cyclades, was the greatest slave market of antiquity ; 
as many as 10,000 slaves have been sold there in a single day. —( Strabo , lib, xiv.) 

It should, however, be observed, that slavery among the ancients was very different 
from the slavery of modern times, at least from the slavery that exists in the U. States, 
Cuba, See., and which did till lately exist in our West India islands. Slaves in 
antiquity were physically identical with freemen, and were discriminated only by 
peculiar marks*, or by the character of their employments. It was truly said of them, 
“ Servi homines sunt, et ceque ununi luctem biberunt , etiamsi illos mulns fatus oppresserit 
(Petronhis ed Rurm. cap. 71.) But modern slaves belong to a different variety of 
the human race ; the distinction between them and their masters being obvious and 
striking. Owing to this difference between the slaves of ancient and modern times, 
the influence of slavery at the two periods has been materially different. The freemen 
of antiquity, who were accustomed to tyrannise over persons in all respects (except their 
social rank) oil a level with themselves, could hardly fail to acquire a ferocity of dispo¬ 
sition, and coarseness of manner, that either disappear, or arc much softened down in 
a society where all arc equal. But such results do not certainly follow to the same, 
nor perhaps to any extent, from the practice of modern slavery. In this case the 
masters do not tyrannise over their equals, but over those who differ from the class to 
which they belong by the broadest and most distinctly marked characters ; and their 
behaviour towards their slaves is found to have very little influence over their behaviour 
towards their fellow citizens. The white inhabitants of Virginia, for example, are 
quite as gentlemanlike in their manners, and observant of the respect due to others, 
as their countrymen of New York or New England. Indeed, if there be any difference 
between them, it will probably be found to be in favour of the former. 

Although, therefore, there can be no doubt that the slavery that existed in the ancient 
world had a brutalising influence over the manners of the people, and gave them a 
degree of ferocity to which happily wc have long been strangers, it by no means follows 
that the slavery which prevails in the new world should have the same influence. In 
the former case, masters and slaves wer^of the same variety of the species; but in the* 
latter, the masters belong to one variety, and the slaves to a totally distinct, and most 
probably lower, variety ; so that the domination of the one set, and the subjection of 
the other, partake in some measure of the character of the supremacy exercised by man 
over the lower animals; and have comparatively little influence over the morals or con¬ 
duct of the masters. 

There can be no manner of doubt that the slavery that existed in the ancient world 
was unfavourable to the progress of arts and industry. In the most celebrated nations 
of antiquity, the greater number of mechanical employments were principally carried 
on by slaves and the dregs of the free population; so that, while the workmen employed 
in them were without emulation or invention, the employments themselves were looked 
upon as mean and servile. To such an extent did this prejudice operate, that in Rome, 
Sparta, and. other celebrated states, agriculture and arms were the only occupations 
that were reckoned worthy of a freeman, or in which he could engage without being 
degraded,. 

But the principal difference between the slavery of the ancient and modern world 

* Slaves Wore their beards and hair long ; and when raanumlttfed they shaved their head and put on a 
can, which has in consequence become the symbol of liberty. Brutus, after the assassination of Ciesar, 
coined money, on which the ligure of a cap was impressed, to indicate that the people had been rendered 
free. —(See Adam's Antiquities , p.370,; See, also, liurlamaqui, Principe* du Droit dcs Gens, iv. 454., 
where the reader will remark a singular error.) 
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consists in the fact that in the former freemen were quite as well suited as slaves for 
carrying on every art and employmentwhile in the latter the peculiar constitution 
of the slaves fit them for employments which, though of the highest importance, cannot 
be carried on by their masters. The greater intelligence of the whites enables them 
to exercise a decided superiority over the black or coloured natives of the torrid zone, 
notwithstanding the latter are incomparably better adapted for the prosecution of those 
laborious occupations which are indigenous, as it were, to the soil they occupy; It 
is doubtful whether the constitution of the whites will ever be so accommodated to the 
climate of the Tropics, as to enable them to engage in that field labour, carried on in the 
lower and hotter districts ( tierras calicntes ), which is congenial to the blacks. At all 
events, no such accommodation has hitherto taken place ; and, therefore, it would appear 
that some modification of slavery, o»* that a supply of suitable compulsory labour of 
some sort or other, is necessary to enable civilised man to occupy, and to turn to a useful 
account, some of the most fertile and extensive regions of the earth. And hence the 
propriety of inquiring into the policy of institutions like this, of carefully considering 
the peculiar conditions or circumstances under which they are to be acted upon. Slavery 
in Europe may be, and we believe is (notwithstanding the opinion of Michaelis to the 
contrary), in all respects most objectionable ; but it is ^iiite another matter with slavery 
in Louisiana, Cuba, and Brazil; the circumstances under which they are placed are so 
very different from ours, that an institution exceedingly inexpedient«on this side the 
Atlantic, may be especially suited to them. 

The establishment of Christianity contributed more, perhaps, than any thing else, 
first to mitigate, and finally to suppress slavery in Europe. But, within no very long 
2 >eriocl after its abolition had been 'completely effected in this part of the world/it began 
to bo established in America. 

The African Slave Trade was commenced by the Portuguese, in 1442. It was, 
however, but of trifling extent till the commencement of the 16th century. In con¬ 
sequence, however, of the rapid destruction of the Indians employed in the mines of 
St. Domingo or Ilayti, Charles V. authorised, in 1517, the introduction into the island 
r>f African slaves from the establishments of the Portuguese on the coast of Guinea. 
The concurrence of the emperor was obtained by the intercession of the celebrated Las 
Casas, bishop of Chtapa, who laboured to protect the Indians by enslaving the Africans; 
though, as the latter were certainly more vigorous and capable of bearing fatigue than 
the former, the measure was not in reality so contradictory as it would, at first sight, 

, appear to be. —( Robertson's Hist. America, book iii .) 

The importation of negroes into the West Indies and America, having once begun, 
gradually increased, until the traffic became of great extent and importance. Sir John 
Ilawkins was the first Englishman who engaged in it: and such was the ardour with 
which our countrymen followed his example, that they exported from Africa more than 
300,000 slaves between the years 1G80 and 1700; and between 1700 and 1786, 
610,000 Africans were imported into Jamaica only; to which adding the imports into 
the other islands and the continental colonics, and those who died on their passage, the 
number carried from Africa will appear immense.—( Bryan Edwards , Hist. West Indies, 
ii. 64.) The importations by other nations, particularly the French and Portuguese, 
were also very great. 

We do not intend, though the subject be one of the highest interest, to make any 
lengthened inquiries as to the legitimacy or illegitimacy, the policy or impolicy, of the 
slave trade. We may, however, shortly observe that there can be no doubt that slavery 
has always existed in Africa; and it is sufficiently well known that previously to the 
commencement of the traffic, such of the captives taken in war as could not be advan¬ 
tageously employed as slaves were most commonly put to death; cannibalism, the ex¬ 
posure of infants, and human sacrifices being then also very frequent. The slave trade, 
by opening a ready and profitable market for slaves, assisted in putting .an end to these 
enormities, though it be, at the same time, true that the desire of profiting by their 
sale has tempted the petty princes to make war on each other for the chance of 
making captives, and has given a stimulus to man-stealing and other atrocities. — 

( Geoff. Diet. art. Africa.) There can, however, be no reasonable doubt that civilisation 
has been, on the whole, advanced by the practice of the trade. At all events, 
no evidence either has been, or, we believe, can be, produced to show that the state of 
Africa would have been perceptibly improved had the slave trade never been heard of. 
But it is quite certain, had such been the case, that there would have been a wide 
difference in the condition of the West Indies, the Southern States of North America, 
Brazil, &e. It will, we apprehend, be found that the culture of sugar and other great 
colonial staples cannot be profitably carried on in these countries, nor, perhaps, any¬ 
where within the Tropics, without a supply of compulsory labour of some sort or other 
(see ante, p 642.). Neither, we apprehend, can there be a question that the extensive 
culture of these staples has added greatly to the comforts and conveniences of the 
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inhabitants of most civilised countries; and, if this addition to their enjoyments has 
been effected without injury- to the slaves, it -tfi.il not be so easy a matter as has been 
supposed to show the impolicy of the trade. But those who inquire dispassionately 
into the subject will probably come to the conclusion, that, instead of being injured, the 
slaves have gained by being carried from the Old to the New World. Speaking generally, 
the negroes are in the lowest state of abasement, possessing merely the rudiments of the 
most indispensable arts, a prey to the vilest superstition and tyranny, without any 
tincture of learning, and with little or no regard for the future. The circumstances 
under which they are placed in their native land may, perhaps, account for the low 
state in which we find them ; but, however explained, the genuine negroes of Africa 
are admitted, even by those least inclined to depreciate them, to be, for the most part, 
** either ferocious savages, or stupid, sensual, and indolent.” — ( Prichard , History of Man , 
ii. 338. 3d ed.)'— Excepting the violence done to their habits and inclinations, no one 
who knows any thing of their state in Africa and in the Western hemisphere can possibly 
doubt that they have gained most materially by their transference to the latter. 

But, supposing their character to be such as represented, still it may be contended 
that their weakness or inferiority gives the whites no right to lord it over them, to 
convey them to foreign countries, and to reduce them to a state of bondage : and 
no doubt it is exceedingly difficult to specify in how far the civiliseds^portion of 
mankind may be entitled to control those that are decidedly less intelligent. and ad¬ 
vanced than themselves. That they have done so from the earliest a$»f‘i>rh®wever, 
indisputable; and every one who has any acquaintance, however tfi%~ the 

history of society, is aware that the consequences of this control have 
degree advantageous ; for, though polished nations have too often abused thfiir superior 
power and intelligence, still it is abundantly certain that but for their dictatingito *fad 
subjugating others, half the civilised world would at this moment have been immersed 
in the grossest barbarism. But without entering into any discussion respecting the 
application of this principle in the case of Africa, it is enough to know that the Euro¬ 
peans did not originate slavery in that continent; the Africans were enslaved and dis¬ 
posed of as other, goods and chattels for centuries before they began to be purchased 
by the former; and the conduct of the whites is to be determined by the nature of the 
treatment which the slaves received at their hands. 

Now, though it be abundantly certain that this has been on the whole indulgent, it is 
not to be denied that very many enormities have been perpetrated, which the law should 
have prohibited and severely punished. The crowding of slaves together in their 
passage across the Atlantic, and the cruelties which some worthless masters have been 
accustomed to commit, are of this description. But these outrages are not of the 
essence of slavery ; and they might and should, no doubt, have been suppressed. 
An institution is not to be confounded with its abuse. The object of the slave trade 
was to procure a supply of compulsory labourers for the service of the colonists in 
the West Indies and other tropical countries; but it did not, therefore, follow that 
the colonists were to be under no restraints either as to the methods by which they 
sought to procure such bondmen, dr as to the power which they might exercise over 
them * 

Neither does it follow, because the slave trade may have been for the general ad¬ 
vantage of mankind at a particular period, that it should be indefinitely extended. 
When as large a supply of negroes has been imported as may be necessary to supply its 
markets with labour, there can be no good reason for allowing their farther importation 
into a country, at the same time that there seem to be sundry good reasons why it' 
should be put a stop to. By preventing the importation of fresh slaves, the proprietors 
may find it for their interest to be more attentive to the condition of those already in 
their possession than they might otherwise be; for it is evident that in such cases 
they could only look to the natural increase of their slaves for a supply of labour in 
future.; and that they could not expect to supply by foreign importations the place of 
those who might perish by bad treatment. On these grounds we are inclined to think 
that the English and Americans acted with quite as much prudence as humanity, in 
forbidding, in 1807, the farther importation of slaves into their dominions. Cuba, and 
perhaps also Brazil, might, it is alleged, advantageously follow their example. The 
slave population in these countries is now probably large enough to furnish, with proper 
treatments an adequate supply of labourers, how rapidly soever we may suppose them 
to advance in the career of industry. 

We have ventured .to submit these statements to the consideration of the reader, not 
because wc have any desire to extenuate the evils inseparable from a state of slavery, or the 
cruelties of which slave-dealers and slave-proprietors may be justly accused. But, after 
making every allowance for these drawbacks, it is evident, if the preceding statements 
be well founded, that slavery as it exists in modern times, and stiilPmore as it might be 
established, is not the unqualified abuse it has uniformly almost represented. On 
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the contrary, we are disposed to regard it as being, under proper modifications all but 
indispensable \o the profitable cultivation of the western countries in which it is at 
present met with. It is to no purpose to say that free labour is cheaper than slave labour. 
We more than doubt whether, when applied to them, there be any foundation for suclr a 
statement; hut that is really , immaterial, the fact being, that were slavery abolished, few 
or no free labourers would be found to engage in the great departments of industry 
carried on in the slave-holding countries. It would, indeed, be a contradiction and an 
absurdity to suppose that it should be otherwise. In countries with a fruitful soil and 
under a tropical sun, the principal wants of the inhabitants arc supplied with but little 
exertion, and the dolce far niente is their summum bonvm. In such situations industry 
is a sickly plant; and instead of employing their surplus time in the production of 
articles of ostentation and luxury, the inhabitants most commonly waste it in idleness 
and apathy. Were the slaves completely emancipated in the U. States, Cuba, and 
Brazil, it is all but certain that the culture of sugar and cotton would be as completely 
abandoned in them as in Ilayti. And if the change were accompanied by a consider¬ 
able improvement in the condition of the black population, the sacrifice might not, 
perhaps, be deemed too great. But where is the ground for supposing that such would 
be the case? Indeed the fair presumption seems to be the other way. Little, at all 
events, would be gained by turning a laborious, well-fed slave, into an idle, improvident, 
and perhaps beggarly freeman. 

There may, however, be such a thing in a colony as a quasi emancipation of slaves, 
or, which is the same thing, regulations may he enacted giving the slaves freedom, and 
at the same time excluding them from the possession of that which can alone make 
that freedom of any practical value. Speaking generally, the blacks in our colonies 
have little or no capital; and, therefore, they must live either by occupying patches or 
land on their own account, or by working for others. And provided they be debarred, 
by regulations effectual to their object, from acquiring or occupying small portions ot 
land, they will necessarily be compelled, how much soever they may dislike it, to 
engage us labourers on the estates of others. This, however, is probably the very 
worst sort of compulsory labour. It gives the blacks enough of freedom to make them 
in the last degree dissatisfied with the regulations by which it is'sought practically to 
nullify it, and makes them at once discontented, refractory, and idle. But, wretched 
as it is, we believe that at this moment the obstacles that have been and may be 
thrown in the way of the blacks obtaining patches of land are the principal depend¬ 
ence of the colonists in our West India islands for the continued culture of colonial 
staples ! 

Without entering farther on a subject which would require a long essay for its 
discussion, we may remark that a good work on the subject of slavery is a desideratum 
which will not, probably, be speedily supplied. In this country it has been treated as 
if it were everywhere the same, and as if it were in every case an unmixed evil, and an 
outrage on humanity. This, however, is to confound the most obvious distinctions, to 
substitute abuse for reasoning, assertion for inquiry, and prejudice for principle. 
Those who inquire dispassionately into the matter will, perhaps, see abundant reason 
for agreeing in opinion with Micliaelis and (Jrotius (7)e Jure Belli , lib. ii. cap. 27.), * 
that while slavery has its evils, it may also have its advantages; and that if there be 
countries and states of society in which the former very decidedly preponderate, there 
are those also in which the preponderance is as certainly on the side of the latter. 

Abolition of the Slave Trade. — Not withstanding the sanction it received from par¬ 
liament, and the supineness of the public, the slave trade was frequently denounced 
by distinguished individuals, in this and other countries, as essentially cruel and. 
unjust. 

The first motion with relation to it in parliament was made in 1776; but the subject 
was not taken up systematically till 1787, when a committee was formed, of which 
Mr. Granville Sharp and Mr. Clarkson, whose names are imperishably associated with 
the abolition of the slave trade, were members. This cbmmittee collected some 
highly coloured evidence of the enormities produced by the tracle, which they cir¬ 
culated throughout the country, and thereby succeeded in making a great impression 
on the public mind. After a number of witnesses on both sides had been examined 
before the privy council, Mr. Wilbcrforce, on the. 12th of May, 1789, moved a series of 
resolutions condemnatory of the traffic. They were supported by Mr. Bufke, Mr. 
Pitt, and. Mr. Fox. But, notwithstanding the resolutions were carried, nothing was 
done to give them effect. The friends of the trade having obtained leave td produce 
evidence at the bar of the House, contrived to interpose so many delays that the session 
passed off without any thing being done. In the follpwing sessions the struggle was 
continued with various success, but without any definite result.' At length the triumph 
of the abolitionists was finally consummated in 1807 ; a bill for the total and imme¬ 
diate abolition of the slave trade, having been carried in both Houses by immense 
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majorities, received the royal assent on the 25th of March, being the last act of the 
administration of Mr. box and Lord Grenville. ^ 

America abolished the slave trade at the same time as England. 

Hut notwithstanding what had been done, further measures were soon discovered to 
be necessary. The Spanish and the Portuguese continued to carry on the trade to a., 
greater extent than ever; and British subjects did not hesitate, under cover of their flags, 
to become partners in their adventures. An effectual stop was put to this practice in 
1811, by the enactment of a law introduced by Mr. (now Lord) Brougham, that made 
trading in slaves punishable by transportation for 14 years, or by confinement to hard. 
labour 5 for a term of not more than 5 years nor less than 3 years. And since that 
period the British government has zealously exerted itself for the suppression of the 
slave trade in every part of the world. But, in defiance of its efforts, considerable 
numbers of slaves still continue to be carried across the Atlantic to Brazil and Cuba, 
and it will be no easy matter wholly to suppress the trade. Provided, indeed, the 
great powers were to concede a mutual right of search, and to make the traffic in 
slaves piracy, it might be effectually put down; but there are all but insuperable pre¬ 
judices and jealousies in the way of their consenting to adopt such measures. (Mr. Ban- 
dinel’s work on the Slave Trade contains the clearest and best exposition that is 
anywhere to be found of its rise, progress, and suppression ; and of the efforts made 
by the British government to induce other nations to abandon it.) 

The British laws relative to the slave trade were consolidated by the act 5 GejcK'4. 
c. 113. But, as the greater part of this act was superseded by the statute fcflf the 
extinction of slavery (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 73.), we shall merely lay before the reader' the 
clauses still in force relating to dealing in slaves. 

Dealing in Slaves in the High Seas, SfC. to be deemed piracy. — Anti if any subject or subjects of his 
Majesty, or any person or persons residing or being within any of the dominions, forts, settlements, 
factories, or territories, now or hereafter belonging to his Majesty, or being in bis Majesty's occupation 
or possession, or under the government of the United Company of Merchants of Kngland trading to the 
Hast Indies, shall, except in such eases as are by this act permitted, after the 1st day of January, 1825, 
upon tiie high seas, or in any haven, river, creek, or place, where the admiral lias jurisdiction, knowingly 
and wilfully carry away, convey, or remove, or aid nr assist In carrying away, conveying, or removing, 
any person or persons as a slave or slaves, or for the purpose of his, her, or their being imported or In ought 
as a slave or slaves into any island, colony, country, territory, or place whatsoever, or for the* purpose of 
his, her, or their being sold, transferred, used, or dealt with as a slave or slaves ; or shall, after the said 
1st day of January, 1825, except in such eases as are by this act permitted, upon the high seas or witlnn 
the jurisdiction aforesaid, knowingly arid wilfully ship, embark, receive, detain, or confine, or assist in 
shipping, embarking, receiving, detaining, or confining, on board any ship, vessel, or boat, any person or 
persons for the purpose of his, her, or their being carried away, conveyed, or removed as. a slave or slaves, 
or for the purpose of his, her, or their being imported, or brought as a slave or slaves into any island, 
colony, country, territory, or place whatsoever, or for the purpose of his, her, or their being sold, trans¬ 
ferred, used, or dealt with as a slave or slaves ; then and In every such case the persons so qfftendmg shall 
be deemed and adjudged guilty <f piracy, felony, and robbery, and being convicted thereof shall suffer 
death without benefit qf clergy, — and loss of lands, goods, and chattels, as pirates, felons, and robbets 
upon the seas ought to suffer, — $ 0. 

Persons dealing m Slaves , or exporting or importing Staves, ^c.,guilty of Felony. —And (except In such 
special cases as are by this acf permitted) if any persons shall deal or trade in, purchase, sell, barter, or 
transfer, or contract For tiie dealing or trading in, purchase, sale, barter, or transfer of slaves, or persons 
intended to be dealt with as slaves ; or shall, otherwise than as aforesaid, carry away or remove, or eon- 
tract for the carrying away or removing of slaves or other persons, as or in order to tneir being dealt with 
as slaves ; or shall import or bring, or contract for the importing or bringing into any place whatsoever, 
slaves, or other persons, as or in order to their being dealt w itli as slaves ; or shall, otherwise than as afore¬ 
said, ship, tranship, embark, receive, detain, or confine on board, or contract for the shipping, tranship¬ 
ping, embarking, receiving, detaining, or confining on board of any ship, vessel-, or ho.it, slaves or other 
persons, for the purpose of their being can ied away or removed, as or in order to their being dealt with 
as slaves ; or shall ship, tranship, embark, receive, detain, or confine on board, or contract for the ship¬ 
ping, transhipping, embarking, receiving, detaining, or confining on board of any ship, vessel, or boat, 
slaves or other persons, for the purpose of their being imported or brought into any place whatsoever, as 
or in order to their being dealt with as slaves ; or shall lit out, man, navigate, equip, despatch, use, 
employ, let or take to freight or on hire, or contract for the fitting out, manning, navigating, equipping, 
despatching, using, employing, letting, or taking to freight or on hire, any ship, vessel, or boat, in order 
to accomplish any of the objects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which objects and contracts 
have hcrein-before been declared unlawful; or shall knowingly and wilfully lend or advance, or become 
security for the loan or advance, or contract for the lending or advancing, or becoming security for tho 
loan or advance of money, goods, or effects, employed or to be employed in accomplishing any of the 
objects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which objects and contracts have herein-before been 
declared unlawful ; or shall knowingly and wilfully become guarantee or security, or contract for the 
becoming guarantee or security, for agents employed or to /bo employed in accomplishing any of the 
objects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which objects and contracts have herein-before betm 
declared unlawful,or in any other manner to engage, or contract to engage, directly or indirectly, therein, 
as a partner, agent, or otherwise ; or »hali knowingly and wilfully ship, tranship, lade, or receive or put 
on board, or contract for the shipping, transhipping, lading, receiving, or putting on board of any ship, 
vessel, or boat, money, goods, or effects, to bo employed in accomplishing any of the objects, or the con¬ 
tracts in relation to the objects, which objects and contracts have herein-before been declared unlawful; or 
shall take the charge or command, or navigate or enter and embark on board, or contract for the taking 
the charge or command, or for the navigating or entering and embarking on board of any ship, vessel, or 
boat, as captain, master, mate, surgeon, or supercargo, knowing that such ship, vessel, or boat is actually 
employed, or is in the same voyage, or upon the same occasion, in respect of which they shall so take the 
charge or comamnd, or navigate or enter and embark, or contract 60 to do as aforesaid, intonded to bo * 
employed in accomplishing any of the objects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which objects 
and contracts have herein-before been declared unlawful; or shall knowingly and wilfully insure, or con¬ 
tract for the insuring of any Slaves, or any property or other subject matter engaged or employed in 
accomplishing any of the objects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which objects and contracts 
have herein-before been declared unlawful; or shall wilfully and fraudulently forge or counterfeit any 
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certificate, certificate of valuation, sentence or decree of condemnation or restitution, copy of sentence 
or decree of condemnation or restitution, or any receipt (such receipts being required by this act), or any 
part of such certificate, certificate of valuation, sentence or decree of condemnation or restitution, 
ropy of sentence or decree of condemnation or restitution, or receipt as aforesaid ; or shall knowingly 
and wilfully utter or publish the same, knowing It to be forged or counterfeited, With intent $o defraud 
his Majesty, or any other person or persons whatsoever, or any body politic or corporate ; then, and in 
every such case the iversons so offending, and their procurers, counsellors, aiders, and abettors, shall be 
felons, and shall be transported for a term not exceeding 14 years, or shall be confined and kept to hard 
labour for a term not exceeding 6 or less than 3 years, at the discretion of the court before whom such 
oiFenders shall be tried—§10. 

Seamen, fyc. serving on board such Ships guilty of Misdemeanour —And (except in s' .ch special cases 
or for such special purposes as are by this act permitted) if any person shall enter and embark on board, 
or contract for the entering and embarking on board of«ny ship, vessel, or boat, a6 petty olliccr, seaman, 
marine, or servant, or in any other capacity not herein-before specifically mentioned, Knowing that such 
ship, vessel, or boat is actually employed, or is in the same voyage, or upon the same occasion, in respect 
of which they shall so enter and embark on board, or contract so to do as aforesaid. Intended to be cm. 
ployed in accomplishing any of the objects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which object's and 
contracts have herein-before been declared unlawful; then, and in every such case, the persons so offend¬ 
ing, and their procurers, counsellors, aiders, and abettors, shall be guilty oi a misdemeanour only, and 
shall be punished by imprisonment for a tenn not exceeding 2 years. — §11. 

Abolition of Slavery. —We have already alluded (anti, p. 342.) to the memorable 
act of 1833, for the Abolition ok Slavery throughout the British colonies. In 
enacting this celebrated statute, parliament endeavoured to reconcile the apparently ' 
conflicting claims of humanity and justice, by providing for the emancipation oT the 
slaves, without prejudice to the just rights and claims of their proprietors. This was 
effected by assigning to the latter the sum of twenty millions sterling, which was dis¬ 
tributed amongst them on their complying with the provisions of the act. This is, 
perhaps, the greatest pecuniary sacrifice ever voluntarily made by any nation in vin¬ 
dication of the right of property. But it was not too great for the object in view; 
fortiad that right been violated in this instance, a precedent would have been set fur 
its violation in others, and the consequences would have been nrtist disastrous. The 
measure, in fact, reflects quite as much credit on the wisdom#and honesty, as on the 
generosity, of the British nation. 

We gave, in the previous edition of this work, an abstract of this celebrated statute, 
to which we beg to refer the reader who may wish to become minutely acquainted with 
its provisions. It is sufficient, now, to mention that it enacted that slavery should 
cease in all our possessions on the 1st of August, 181M ; when the slaves were to be¬ 
come apprenticed labourers, their final and complete emancipation taking place partly 
on the 1st of August, 18:38, and partly on the 1st of August, 1840. But a elainour 
having been raised against the duration of the apprenticeship, its period was shortened, 
and the blacks became universally free in 1888. 

Distribution of Slave Compensation. —Tlu* commissioners for the apportionment of tbc 20,000,000/. 
granted by pailiamcnt as compensation to slave owners, under the act a & 4 Will. 4. cap. 73., issued the 
following table, showing the average value of a slave in each colony; the number of slaves in each ; 
the t,-.tal value of the slaves, supposing the annual value of each were realised; and the proportion of 
the 20,000,000/. received by each colony. 


Colony. 


Bermuda 

Bahama* 

•hunaica 

llomluni 

Virgin Blands 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

Non is 

St. Christopher’* 
Dominic I 

Barhadnc* - t| 

St Vintent's - 
1’obagrt 
Si. f.ilciA 

Trinidad " - 
British Guiana 
Cape of Good Jfope 
Mauritius 


I Number 

! I?RSto* 

iii gist ta¬ 
lon in tills 
Country. 



4,20.1 

31 i ,002 
1 , 1)20 
A, 1*12 
2 VC, 7 
6,165 
8,722 
«o,6«o 
1 1,18* 
82,807 
21,110 
22,*>‘>7 
11 ,fi21 
11,118 
22.119 
81,915 
38,127 
68,613 


Proportion of the 
20,000,000/. to whkh each 
Colony is CntilLd. 


114,527 

290,571 
13,951,119 
21(1,811 
105,141 
984,198 
211,400 
341.8*13 
750,840 
G24J15 
3,897.276 
1,195.084 
1,141,491 
629,911 
769,890 
2,362.655 
9,729,017 
2.821,224 
4,783,183 


10 -2* 


45,281,738 15 10j 


£ t. rf. 

50.581 7 

128,14(1 *7 ... 

6,101,927 5 10. 

101,958 19 7 1 

72,910 8 - 

425,800 7 

101,658 18 6” Ci 8 

151,007 2 117 *1.5 
111,610 10 7|-8<i 

2.'5,0/3 12 8.1 MO 

1,721,115 19 7 -87 

616,444 17 7 -01 

692,508 18 0J *93 
211,064 4 11?-55 

355,627 15 11J -19 
1,039,119 1 ll-ll 

4,297,117 10 6A MO 

1,217,401 0 7S'7(1 

2,112,052 1 0 Ilf -00 
Deficient fractions 'OS 


20,000,000 0 0 


SMALTZ, or SMALT (Ger. Schmulz ; Du. Smalt ; Fr. Smalt; It. Smalto azzurro, 
S malt mo; Sp. E smalt e, Azul azur ; Rus. Lasor), an oxide of cobalt, melted with 
siliceous earth and potash. It is a sort of glass, of a beautiful deep blue colour ; and 
being ground very fine, is known by the name of powder blue. The colour of snialtz 
^is not a fleeted by fire; and it is consequently in great demand in the painting of earthen¬ 
ware. It is also employed in the colouring of paper, and for other purposes in the arts. 
Beckmann has proved that the process used in the preparation of smalt* was invented 
about the end ot the 15th or the beginning of the 16th century; and that the blue 
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glass of the ancients owes its colour, not to the presence of cobalt or of smaltz, but to 
that of iron. — {Hist, of Inventions, vol. ii. art. Cobalt .) 

Stnaltz is principally manufactured in Germany and Norway. Of 118,638 lbs. imported into Great 
Britain in 18^0, 97,731 lbs. came from Norway, and the remainder from Germany and Holland. The 
entries of smaltz for home consumption have latterly decreased. In 1842 they amounted to 145,470 lbs. 

SMUGGLING, the offence of importing prohibited articles, or of defrauding the 
revenue by the introduction of articles into consumption, without paying the duties 
chargeable upon them. It may be committed indifferently cither upon the excise or 
customs revenue. 

Origin and Prevention of Smuggling. — This crime, which occupies so prominent a 
place in the dHminal legislation of all modern states, is wholly the result of vicious com¬ 
mercial and financial legislation. It is the fruit either of prohibitions of importation, 
or of oppressively high duties. It does not originate in any depravity inherent in man ; 
but in the folly and ignorance of legislators. A prohibition against importing a com¬ 
modity docs not take away the taste for it; and the imposition of a high duty on any 
article occasions a universal desire to escape or evade its payment. lienee the rise 
and occupation of the smuggler. The risk of being detected in the clandestine intro¬ 
duction of commodities under any system of fiscal regulations may always be valued at 
a certain average rate ; and wherever the duties exceed this rate, smuggling immediately 
takes place. Now, there are plainly hut two ways of checking this fg&ctice,— either 
the temptation to smuggle must he diminished by lowering the duties, Qft\\c difficulties 
in the way of smuggling must be increased. The first is obviously the more natural 
and efficient method of effecting the object in view; but the speond has been most ge¬ 
nerally resorted to, even in cases where the duties were quite excessive. Governments 
have uniformly almost consulted the persons employed in thc'collection of the revenue 
with respect to the best mode of rendering taxes effectual ; though it is clear that the 
interests, prejudices, and peculiar habits of such persons utterly disqualify them from 
forming a sound opinion on such a subject. They cannot recommend a reduction of 
duties as a means of repressing smuggling and increasing revenue, without acknow¬ 
ledging their own incapacity to detect and defeat illicit practices; and the result has 
been, that, instead of ascribing the prevalence of smuggling to its true causes, the offi¬ 
cers of customs and excise”have almost universally ascribed it to some defect in the laws, 
or in the mode of administering them, and have proposed repressing it by new regu¬ 
lations, and by increasing the number and severity of the penalties affecting the smug¬ 
gler. As might have been expected, these attempts have, in the great majority of cases, 
proved signally unsuccessful. And it has been invariably found, that no vigilance on 
the part of the revenue 'Officers, and no severity of punishment, can prevent the smug¬ 
gling of such commodities as are cither prohibited or loaded with oppressive duties. 
'Die smuggler is generally a popular character; and .whatever the law may declare on 
the subject, it is ludicrous to expect that the bulk of society should ever be brought 
to think that those who furnish them with cheap brandy, geneva, tobacco, &c. are guilty 
of any very heinous offence. 

“ To pretend,” says Dr. Smith, “ to have any scruple about buying smuggled goods, 
though a manifest encouragement to the violation of the revenue la>vs, and to the perjury 
which almost always attends it, would, in most countries, be regarded as one of those 
pedantic pieces of hypocrisy, which, instead of gaining credit with anybody, seems only to 
expose the person who affects to practise them to the suspicion of being a greater knave 
than friost of his neighbours. 13y this indulgence of the public, the smuggler is often 
encouraged to continue a trade, which he is thus taught to consider as, in some measure, 
innocent; and when the severity of the revenue laws is ready to fall upon him, he is 
frequently disposed to defend with violence what he has been accustomed to regard as 
his just property; and from being at first rather imprudent than criftHnal, he, at lust, 

too often becomes one of the most determined violators of the laws of society.”_ 

( Wealth of Nations , p. 406.) 

To create by means of high duties an overwhelming temptation to indulge in crime, 
and then to punish men for indulging in it, is a proceeding completely subversive of 
every principle of justice. It revolts the natural feelings of the people; and teaches 
them to feel an interest in the worst characters — for such smugglers generally are — to 
espouse their cause, and avenge their wrongs. A punishment which is not proportioned 
to the offence, and which does not carry the sanction of public opinion along with it, can 
never be productive of any good effect. The true way to, put down smuggling is to 
render it unprofitable ; to diminish the temptation to engage in it: and this is not to 
be done by surrounding the coasts with cordons of troops, by the muliplication of 
oaths and penalties, and making the country the theatre of ferocious and bloody contests’' 
in tne field, and of perjury aud chicanery in the courts of law ; but by repealing pro¬ 
hibitions, and reducing duties, so tliat their collection may be enforced with a moderate 
degree of vigilance; and that the forfeiture of the article may be a sufficient penal cy 
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upon the smuggler. It is in this, and in this only* that we must seek for an effectual 
check to illicit trafficking. Whenever the profits of the fair trader become nearly equal 
to those of the smuggler, the latter is forced to abandon his hazardous profession. Hut 
so long as prohibitions or oppressively high duties are kept up, or, which is, in fact, the 
same thing, so long as high bounties are held out to encourage the adventurous, the 
needy, and the profligate, to enter on this career, we may be assured that armies of 
excise and customs officers, backed by the utmost severity of the revenue laws, will be 
insufficient to hinder them. 

It would be useless to enter in this place into any lengthened details to prove the 
truth of these statements. Unluckily the entire financial and commercial history of 
this country and others abounds with instances in point, many of which mu-.t he 
familiar to every reader. The prohibition of foreign products, or the imposition of 
heavy duties on foreign or native products, docs not take away the taste for them. On 
the contrary, it would seem as if the desire to obtain prohibited or over-taxed articles 
acquired new strength from the obstacles opposed to its gratification. 

“ Per damn a, percoedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes unimumque ferro.” 

The prohibition of foreign silks which existed previously to 1826 did not hinder their 
importation in immense quantities. The vigilance and integrity of the custom-house 
officers were no match for the ingenuity, daring, and douceurs of the smugglers. And 
at the very moment when the most strenuous efforts were made to effect their exclusion, 
the silks of France and Ilindostan were openly displayed in Almaek’s, in the drawing¬ 
rooms of St. James’s, and in the House of Commons, in mockery of the impotent 
legislation by which it was attempted to shut them out. There is, in truth, great room 
for doubting whether the substitution of an ad valorem duty, for the old system of pro¬ 
hibition, was at first productive of any material increase in the imports of foreign silks. 
The repeal of the prohibition was a most judicious measure; but the duty being 
unfortunately fixed at too high a limit it gave an overwhelming stimulus to smuggling. 
The expense of the clandestine importation of silks from France has been roughly 
estimated at about 15 per cent, ad xalurern ; and as the duty on silks, down to i 845, 
was double that amount, or 30 per cent., we need not wonticr that it was estimated, 
by well-informed parties, that from a third to a half of the total quantity of imported 
silks escaped the duty. Indeed, every one is aware that their clandestine importation 
was carried on to a great extent, within the port of London, and in the custom-house 
itself, by the corruption and connivance of the officers 1 And this, we may be assured, 
is not a solitary instance. The corruption of the officers is in truth an inevitable con¬ 
sequence of the over-tax system. 

The enormous duties that were imposed previously to 1823 on home-made Scotch 
and Irish spirits produced, as is seen in the art. Spirits, an extent of smuggling and 
demoralization of which it is not easy for those who have not attended to such matters 
to form an idea. At present, however, the duties on tobacco, brandy, and hollunds, * 
but especially the first, are the great incentives to smuggling. The preventive water- 
guard, the expense of*which exceeds 365,000/. a year, is kept up for little other 
purpose than to hinder the clandestine importation of these articles. But'&pptwith- 
standing its efforts, considerable quantities of them find their way into the country 
without being subjected to any duty. And how should it be otherwise? ’lift price 
of tobacco, brandy, and hollands in the contiguous continental ports may, at an 
average, be taken, the first at from 4 d. to 6d. per lb., and the two latter at about 45 . or 
45. 6d. a gallon: and as the duty on tobacco is 35. per lb., and on brandy and hollands 
15s. a gallon, need we be surprised to learn that, allowing for the expenses of smuggling r 
if one cargo out pf three he safely landed, the business is as profitable as it is adven¬ 
turous and excititig ? A trade that would otherwise have been harmless, or advanta¬ 
geous, has thus, through fiscal rapacity, been perverted into a source of vice and crime. 
The excess of duty tempts numbers, of people to despise and trample on the law. It 
renders smuggling, though probably the most direct road to. the gallows, a favourite 
occupation^ and makes the smuggler, even when soiled with the blood of some revenue 
officer, an object of public sympathy and support. 

It may, however, be right to state that it must not be imagined that the mere dimi¬ 
nution of an oppressive duty on any article will put down the smuggling to which the 
duty may have given rise. The diminution may not be sufficiently great; and if so, it 
will have but little influence. Thus, taking as above the chst of smuggling French 
and other silks into England at 15 per cent, ad valorem, a reduction of the late duty 
of 30, to 25 or even 20 per cent, would, it is plain, have done little or nothing to 
prevent their clandestine importation. But its reduction, in 1845, to 15 per cent., by 
taking away the supposed advantage on the side of the smuggler, has all but destroyed 
his occupation. In reducing duties, either for the prevention of smuggling or the 
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increase of consumption, the reduction must be effectual to its end; that is, in the 
former case, it must be such as to bring the duty below, or nearly to the level of, the 
cost of smuggling, and in the latter it must be such as to bring the article within the 
command of a decidedly larger class of consumers, A reduction of 5s. or 6s. from the 
late duty of‘22s. lOd. a gallon on foreign brandy and hollands would have been of no 
use; for it would not have had any sensible influence either in lessening smuggling 
or increasing consumption. Even the reduction effected in 1845, by Sir Robert Peel, 

6f 7s. lOef. a gallon, though advantageous, was too small to have the desired effect. It 
should have been 10s. a gallon. 

These considerations show the degree of weight which should be attached to the 
statements of those who endeavour to excuse or apologise for exorbitant duties, bjjj&p - 
showing that they have sometimes been reduced without any material increase 
place in the consumption of the articles on which they are laid, or any 
diminution of smuggling. In exemplification of this, it has been stated that.J^||^p 
the duty on tobacco was reduced in 1825 from 4s. to 3#. per lb., the consumption - 
not increased in any tiling like the same proportion; and that, notwiths^diyig 
rapid growth of population, a period of 10 years elapsed before the tobacco ww'anue 
rose to its former level. But no one acquainted with the facts could have Anticipated 
any other result. Taking the cost of tobacco at an average at 6d. per lb„ (which is 
beyond the mark), the duty previously to and since the reduction has been-respectively 
800 and 600 per cent, ad valorem ! And it is needless to say that the least of these 
duties holds out an overwhelming temptation to smuggling and fraud. The truth is, 
that the reduction of duty in 1825 was an ill-advised measure; and there is perhaps 
no great reason to conclude that the further reduction of the present duty of 3s. per lb. 
to 2a. would be much wiser, or that, while it sacrificed revenue, it would be at all 
sufficient to suppress illicit practices. It is idle, therefore, by referring to instances 
of this sort, to endeavour to make it be believed that an adequate diminution of 
taxation is not followed by a corresponding increase of consumption. Had the duty 
on coffee, instead of being reduced, in 1808, from Is. 8</. per lb. to 7 d., been reduced 
only to Is. 3d. (the proportion in which the tobacco-duty was reduced), the effect „ 
would have been all but jpperceptible ; and instead of the consumption being imme¬ 
diately increased from about 1,000,000 lbs. to 9,000,000 lbs., the presumption is it 
would not have been increased to 1,500,000 lbs. In taxation, as in everything else, 
unless the means be adequate to the desired ends, the result will be nothing. If you 
offer a premium of 8 to 1 on smuggling, do you imagine you will abate the nuisance 
you have called into existence by reducing the premium to 6 to 1 or 4 to 1 ? It will 
be found in every case in which a reduction of duty is not followed by a more than 
corresponding increase of consumption, that the article continues to be over-taxed, or 
that the duty left upon it either exceeds the cost of smuggling, or places it beyond the 
reach of those who might otherwise become its consumers. We are bold to say tlrat 
no instance can be found in the financial history of this or any other country of an ade¬ 
quate reduction of the duty on an over-taxed article not being followed by a cessation 
of smuggling and a great increase of consumption. (See Treatise on Taxation , by the 
author of this work, Part. ii. c. 9. 2nd ed.) 

Law as to Smuggling in England. — The penalties imposed on illicit dealing in com¬ 
modities subject to duties of excise have been specified in the articles on such com¬ 
modities. The following extract from the Customs Consolidation Act, the 16 & 17 
Viet. c. 107., refers expressly to smuggling. The importance of the subject has induced 
us to give a full abstract of the clauses. 

’ Restrictions on smat.l Craft, and the Regulations for the Prevention of Smuggling. 

Commissioners may make General Regulations for Vessels and Boats not exceeding 100 Tons _The 

commissioners of customs may from time to time, by order under their hands, maker such general regu¬ 
lations as they shall deem expedient in respect of vessels and boats not exceeding 100 tons burden, for 
the purpose of prescribing, with reference to the tonnage, build, or description of such vessels or boats, 
the limits within which the same may be employed, the mode of navigation, the manner in which such 
vessels or boats shall be so employed, and, if armed, the number and description of arms, the quantity 
of ammunition, and such other terms, patticulars, conditions, and restrictions as the said commissioners 
may think fit, and also from time to time may revoke, alter, or vary such regulations ; ana the general 
regulations made under any former act, and m force at the time of the passing of this act, shall remain 
and continue-in force until altered, varied, or revoked. —§ 196. 

Vessels and Boats used contrary to Regulations forfeited. — Kvery ship or boat which shall be used or 
employed in any manner contrary to the regulations prescribed by the commissioners of customs shall 
be liable to‘forfeiture, unless the same shall have been specially licensed by the commissioners of 
customs to be so used or employed, as next herein-aflter provided_§ 197. 

Commissioners qf Customs biay grant special Licences, on Terms _The commissioners of customs 

may, if they shall so think fit, grant licouces in respect of any vessels or boats not excoeding 100 tons 
burden, upon such terms and conditions, and subject to such restrictions and stipulations, as in such 
licences mentioned, notwithstanding^ny general regulations made in pursuance qf tilts act, whether the 
said regulations shall be revoked or not; and if any vessel or boat so licensed shall not comply with the 
conditions imposed by or expressed In any such licence, or if such vessel or boat shall be found without 
having 6uclillccnce on board, such vessel or fcoat shall be forfeited.—$ 198. 
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Commissioners may revoke. Licences Tho commissioners of customs may revoke, alter, or vary any 
licence or licences granted under am former act, or which may hereafter bo granted under this or any 
other act relating to the customs, — § 199. 

Vessels made use of in Removal qf uncustomed or prohibited Goods forfeited. — If any such vessel or 
boat shall be used in tho importation, landing, removal, carriage, or conveyance of any uncustomed or 
prohibited goods, the same shall be forfeited, and the owner and master of every 6uch vessel or boat 
shall each forfeit and pay a penalty equal to the value of such vessel or boat, not in any case ex¬ 
ceeding M)0/. —§ 200. 

Regulations to extend to Channel Islands —All the regulations which Bhall he so made by the said 
commissioners of customs relating to vessels and boats, and the power to grant, revoke, or vary such 
licences, shall extend to the Channel Islands. — § 201. 

Ships not <o sail from Channel Islands without Clearance -No ship or boat belonging wholly or in 

part to H. Majesty’s subjects shall sail from the Channel Islands without a clearance, whether in ballast 
or having a cargo; and if with cargo, the master shall give bond to II. Majesty in double the value of 
such cargo for the due landing thereof at the port for which such ship or boat clears; and every such 
ship or boat not having such clearance, or which, having a clearance for her cargo, shall be found light, 
or to have discharged any part of her cargo before arrival at the port or place of discharge specified in 
the clearance, shall he forfeited. — § 202. 

Roats of Vessels to bear Name of Vessel, Port, and Master. —Tho owner of every ship belonging 
wholly or in part to any of 11. Majesty’s subjects shall paint or cause to he painted upon the outside of 
the stern of every boat belonging to such ship tho name of such ship and the port or place to which she 
belongs, and the master’s name withinside the transom, in while or yellow Homan letters, not less than 
2 inches in length, on a black ground, on pain of the forfeiture of every such boat not so marked, 
wherever the same shall be found.— § 293. 

Boat not belonging to Ships to have Name of Owner and Port the/ eon _The owner of every boat not 

belonging to any ship shall paint or cause to be painted upon the stern of such boat, in white nr jellow 
Homan letters, of 2 inches in length, on a black ground, the name of the owner of the boat and the port 
or place to which she belongs, on pain of the forfeiture of such boat not so marked, wherever the same 
shall he found— § 201. 

British Vessels hai'ing secret Places for concealing or m Dcviccs for running Goods, and Foreign Vessels 
having Goods in secret Places,foife/ted —All ships and boats belonging wholly or in part to 11. Man^ty’s 
subjects having false bulkheads, false bows, double sides or bottoms, or any nerret or disguised place 
whatsoever, adapted for the purpose of concealing goods, constructed in such ships or boats, or having 
any hole, pipe, or device in or about such ships or boats adapted for the purpose of running goods, shall 
he forfeited ; and all foreign slops or boats coming into any port of the U. K. having on board an> goods 
liable to the payment of duties, or prohibited to be imported into tin* U. K. concealed in false bulkheads 
false hows, double sides or bottoms, or in any secret or disguised place whatsoever, constructed in such 
ships or boats, shall he forfeited. — § 2 f \ r >. 

Goods unshipped without Payment of Duty, and prohibit, d Goods, liable to Forfeiture. — If any goods 
liable to the payment of duties shall Ire unshipped from anj ship or boat in the U. K. (customs or other 
duties not being first paid or secured), or if any prohibited goods whatsoever shall he imported or 
brought into any part of the U K., or if any goods whatever which shall have been warehoused or 
otherwise secured ill the U. K., either for home consumption or exportation, shall he clandestinely or 
illegally removed bom or out of any warehouse or place of security; or'if any goods which are pro¬ 
hibited to he cxpoited shall he put on hoard any -hip or boat, with intent to hi* laden or shipped tor 
expoitation, or shall he brought to any quay, wharf, or other place in the U. K., in order to he put on 
hoard any ship or boat lor the purpose of being exported; or if any goods winch are prohibited to ho 
exported shall he found in any package produced to any oliieer of customs as containing goods not so 
piohiblted ; or if any goods subject to any duty or restriction in respect of importation, or which are 
prohibited to he imported into the l r . K., .-hall lie found or discovered to have been concealed in any 
manner on board any ship or boat within the limits of any port of tho U. K., or shall be found either 
before or after 1.mdiog to have been concealed in any manner on board any such ship or boat, within 
such limits as aforesaid ; then and in every of the foregoing eases all such goods shall he forfeited, 
together with am goods which shall he found packed with or used in concealing them. — § 200. 

Spirits and Tobacco found icmoving to be deemed run. — All spirits and tobacco which shall he found 
removing without a legal permit or certificate lor the s une shall be deemed to he spirits or tobacco 
respectively liable to and unshipped without payment of duty, onfess the party in whose possession tho 
same shall be found or seized shall prove to tho contrary. — § 207. 

Restricted Goods to be deemed run _All goods the nnpoitation of which is in any wav restricted, 

which are of a description admissible to duty, and which shall tie lound or sei/.ed in the U. K. under 
any law relating to the customs or excise, shall, for the purp. se of proceeding for the forfeiture ol them, 
or lor any penalty incurred in icspect of them, tie described in any information exhibited on account of 
such forfeiture or penalty as and on the trial or hearing thereof tie deemed and taken to be goods liable 
to and unshipped without payment of duties, unless the contrary be proved-§ 2(W. 

Vessels found unthin certain Distances of the Const of the IT. K. or Channel Islands with certain Goods 
on board. Jot,fated, teith the Goods .— It any ship or boat, belonging wholly or in pait to H. Majesty's 
subjects, or having half the persons on loaid subjects of II. Majesty, shall bo found or discovered to 
have been within 4 leagues oi that part of the count of the U. K. winch is between the North Foreland 
on the coast ol Kent aiid Beachy Head on the coast of Sussex, or within 8 leagues of any other part of 
the coast of the U. K., or if any foreign slop or bout having l or more subjects of H. Majesty on hoard 
shall be found or discovered to have been within 3 leagues of the coast of the U. K.. or if any foreign 
ship or boat shall ho found or discovered to have been within 1 league of the coast of the U. K , or if any 
ship or boat shall he found or discovered to have been within 1 league of the Channel Islands, any such 
slop or boat so found or discovered, having on board or in any manner attached thereto, or having on 
board or in any manner attached thereto, or conveying or having conveyed m any manner, any spirits, 
not being in a cask or other vessel capable of containing liquids of the size or content of 20 gallons at tho 
least, or any tea exceeding 6 pounds weight in the whole, or any tobacco or snuff not being in a cask or 
package containing 200 pounds weight of tobacco or snuff at the least, or being separated or divided 
in any manner within any cask or package, or any tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk Hour, snuff work, or any 
cordage or other articles adapted and prepared for slinging or sinking small ca-ks, or any casks or other 
vessels, whatsoever of less size or content than 20 gallons, of the description used for the smuggling of 
spirits, then and in every such case the said spirits, tea, tobacco, snuff, tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk 
flour, and snuff work, together w ith the casks or packages containing the same, and the cordage or other 
articles, casks, and other vessels of the description aforesaid, and also the ship or boat, shall be 
forfeited. —§ 209. 

Vesse Is or Boats arriving within any Port of the U. K. or if the Channel Islands having prohibited 
Goods on board or attached thereto forfeited. — If any ship or boat shall be found or discovered to have 
been within any port, bay, harbour, river, or creek of the U. K. ortho Channel Islands, having on board 
or in any manner attached thereto, or having had on board or in any manner attached thereto, or con¬ 
veying or having conveyed in any manner, any spirits, not being in a cask or oilier vessel capable of con¬ 
taining liquids of the size or content of 20 gallons at the least, or any tobacco or snuff, not being in a cask 
or package containing 200 pounds weight of such tobacco or snuff at the least, or being separated or 
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divided in any manner within any cask or package, or any tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk flour, or snuff 
work, every such ship or boat, and such spirits, tobacco, snuff, tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk flour, and 
snufl’ work, shall be forfeited ; but if it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the commissioners 
of customs that such spirits, tobacco, snuff, tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk flour, or snuff work wero on 
board without the knowledge or privity of the owner or master of such ship or boat, and without any 
wilful neglect or want of reasonable care on their parts, then and in such case the said commissioners 
shall deliver up the said ship or boat to the owner or master of the same. — §210. 

Forfeiture not to extend to Ships and Goods in certain Cases. — Nothing herein contained shall extend 
to render any ship of 120 tons burden or upwards liable to forfeiture on account of any tobacco coming 
direct from the Hast Indies or the Turkish dominions, including Egypt, if in packages each containing 
not less than 100 lbs. net weight of Mich tobacco ; nor on account of any snuff or negrohead tobacco the 
produce of and imported direct from the U. S. of America, if in packages each containing not less than 
150 lbs. net weight of such snuff or tobacco; nor on account of any tobacco imported from Malta in 
packages each containing not less than 80 lhs. net weight of such tobacco; nor on account of any tobaci o 
the produce of Porto Rico, Mexico, South America, St. Domingo, Cuba, the British Possessions m 
America and the West Coast of Africa, if in packages each containing not less than 80 lbs. net weight of 
such tobacco, and imported direct from those places or from the U.S. of America; nor on account of 
any cigars, if in packages each containing not less than 100 lbs. net weight of such cigars ; nor on account 
of any cigarillos or cigarettes, if in packages each containing not less than 75 lbs. net weight of such ciga¬ 
rillos or cigarettos ; nor to render any ship of 150 tons burden or upwards liable to forfeiture on account 
of any tea, or of any spirits in glass bottles or stone bottles not exceeding the size of 3 pints each, sm h 
tobacco, snuff, cigars, cigarillos or clgaiettos, tea, and spirits being really part of the cargo of sucli ship ; 
nor to render any ship liable to Jorfciture on account of any spirits, tea, or tobacco really intended for 
the consumption of the seamen or passengers on board during their voyage, and not being more in 
<juanhty than is necessary for that purpose ; nor to render any ship liable to forfeiture if really bound 
from one foreign port to another foreign port, and pursuing such voyage, wind and weather per¬ 
mitting— §211. 

Ships in Fort with a Cargo, and afterwards found in Ballast , and Cargo unaccounted for, forfeited _ 

If any ship or boat whatever shall be found within the limits of any port of the U. K. with a cargo on 
board, and such ship or boat shall afterwards be found light or in ballast, and the master is unable to 
give a due account of the port or place within the U. K. where such ship or boat shall have legally dis¬ 
charged her cargo, such ship or boat shall be forfeited.—§ 212 

Certain Ships from which Goods are thrown overboard to prevent Seizure to be forfeited —Every ship 
or boat belonging wholly or in part to H. Majesty’s subjects, or having on hoard one or more of II. Ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects, which shall be found or discovered to have been within 4 leagues of that part of the 
coast of the U. K. which is between the North Foreland on the coast of Kent and Beechy Head on the 
coast of Sussex, or within 8 leagues of any other part of the coast of the IJ. K., from which any part <>f 
the lading of such ship or ooat shall have been thrown overboard, or on board which any of the goods 
shall be staved or destroyed to prevent seizure, shall be forfeited.—§ 213. 

Ships throwing overboard any Goods during Chase, forfeited, and Fersons escaping deemed Subjects — 
When any ship or boat belonging wholly or in part to II. Majesty's subjects, or having half the persons 
on board subjects of H. Majesty, shall Ixi found within 100 leagues of the coast of the U. K , and shall not 
bring to upon signal made by any vessel or boat in H. Majesty’s service or in the service of file rev f line, 
hoisting the proper pendant and ensign in order to firing such ship or boat to, and thereupon cliaso shall 
be given, if any person or persons on board such ship or boat so chased shall during the chase, or before 
such slop or boat shall bring to, throw overboard any part of her lading, or shall stave or destroy any 
part of such lading, to prevent seizure thereof, then and in any such case such ship or boat shall be for¬ 
feited ; and all persons escaping from any such ship or boat, or from any foreign ship or boat, dining any 
chase made thereof by any ves«el or boat in 11. Majesty’s service or in the service of the revenue, shall 
be deemed subjects of II. Majesty, unless the contrary be proved_§ 214. 

Ships not bunging to may be fired into —If any ship or boat liable to seizure or examination under this 
or any act for the prevention of smuggling shall not bring to when required so to do, on being chased by 
any vessel or boat in II. Majesty’s navy having the proper pendant and • nsign of II. Majesty’s ships 
hoisted, or by any vessel nr boat duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, having a proper pendant 
and ensign hoisted, it shall be lawful for the captain, master, or other person having the charge or com¬ 
mand of such vessel or boat in H. Majesty's navy, or employed as aforesaid (first causing a gun to bo 
fired as a signal), to fire at or into such ship or boat, and such captain, master, or other person acting in 
his aid or by lii.s direction, shall be and is hereby indemnified and discharged from any indictment, 
penalty, action, or other proceeding (or so doing—§ 215. 

Ships may be searched within the Limits of the Foits, —Any officer or officers of the army, navy, or 
mi rines duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, and on full pay, or any officer oi officers of 
customs, producing his or their warrant or deputation (if required), may go on board any ship which 
shall he within the limits of any port of the l). K., and rummage and search the cabin and all other patts 
of such ship for prohibited or uncustomed goo Is, and remain on board such ship so long as she shall 
continue within the limits of such port.—§ 216. 

Officers of Customs may, on probable Cause, slop Carls, SfC., and search for Goods. —Any officer of cus¬ 
toms or excise, or other person acting in his or their aid, or duly employed for the prevention of smug¬ 
gling, may, upon reasonable suspicion, stoji and examine any cart, waggon, or other means of convey¬ 
ance, for the purpose of asreitaming whether any smuggled goods arc contained therein ; and if no such 
goods shall be found, the officer or other person so stopping ^nd examining such cart, waggon, o- other 
conveyance, having had probable cause to suspect that such cart, waggon, or other conveyance had 
smuggled goods contained therein, shall not, on account of such stoppage and search, be liable to any 
prosecution or action at law on account thereof; and all persons driving or conducting such cart, waggon, 
or other conveyance, refusing to stop or allow any such examination when required in the Queen’s 
name, shall forfeit the sum of 100/.—§ 217. 

Officers authorized by Writ of Assistance may search Houses for uncustomed or prohibited Goods.— 
Any officer of customs, or person acting under the direction of the Commissioners of Customs, having a 
writ of assistance issued from the Court of Exchequer, may, in the daytime, enter into and search any 
house, shop, cellar, warehouse, room, or other place, and in case of resistance break open doors, chests, 
trunks, and other packages, and seize and bring away any uncustomed or prohibited goods, and put and 
secure the same in the Queen’s warehouse, and may lake with him any constable, headborough, police 
or other public officer, duly sworn as such, who may act as well without the limits of the parish or other 
place for which he shall be so sworn as within such limits; and all writs of assistance so issued shall 
continue in force during the reign for which they were granted, and for six months afterwards_§ 218. 

Ships and Boats used in Removal of run Goods to be forfeited _All ships, boats, carriages, or other 

means of conveyance, together with all horses and other animals made use of in the removal, carriage, 
or conveyance of any goods liable to forfeiture under this or any other act relating to the customs', shall 
be forfeited.—§ 219. 

Ships, Boats, Goods, and Persons may be seized or detained, and Goods delivered to the proper 
Officer.— All ships and boats, and all goods whatsoever, liable to forfeiture, and all persons liable to be 
detained for any offence under tins or any other act relating to the customs, shall and may be seized or 
detained in any place, either upon laud or water, by any officer or officers of H. Majesty’s army, navy, 
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or marines, duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, and on full pay, or by any officer or 
officers of customs or excise, or by any person having authority from the Commissioners of Customs or 
Inland Revenue to seize, or duly employed for the prevention of smuggling; and all ships, boats, and 
goods so seized shall, as soon as conveniently may be, be delivered into the care of the proper officer 
appointed to receive the same; and the forfeiture of any ship or boat shall be deemed to include her 
tackle, apparel, and furniture, and the forfeiture of any goods shall be deemed to include the package In 
which the same are found, and all the contents thereof.— § 220. 

Police Officers seizing Goods to carry them to the Customs Warehouse —If any goods liable to for- 
feituie under this or any other act relating to the customs shall be stopped or taken by any police 
officer or other person acting by virtue of any act ot parliament, or otherwise duly authorized, such 
goods shall be earned to the customs warehouse next to the place where the goods were stopped < r 
taken, and there delivered to the proper officer appointed to receive the same, within 48 hours alter the 
said goods wero stopped and taken.— §221. 

Goods stopped by Poltce OJftceis may be retained until Trial of Persons charged with stealing them. — 
If any such goods shall be stopped or taken by any police officer on suspicion that the same hud been 
feloniously stolen, the said officer may carry the same to the police office to which the offender is taken, 
theie to remain until and in order to be produced at the trial of the oll'endei, and m such ease the 
officer )s required to give notice in writing to the Commissioners ol Customs ot his having so detained 
the said goods, with the particulars of the same; and immediately after the trial of such offender all 
such goods shall be conveyed to and deposited in the customs warehouse as aforesaid, to be proci eded 
against according to law ; and m case any police officer making detention of any such goods shall neglect 
to convey the same to such warehouse, or to give the notice of having stopped the same as helot e pre¬ 
set ibed, such odicei shall forfeit the sum of 20/-§ 222. 

hi otic/ to be given by seizing Officer to Owner oj Ships or Goods seized , and Seizures to be claimed 
withni One Month. —Whenever any ship, boat, or goods shall be seized as forleited under this or anv act 
relating to the customs, the seizing officer shall forthwith give notice m writing ot such seizine. and 
ot the grounds thereof, to the master or owner of such ship, boat, or goods, if known, cither by deliver¬ 
ing the same to him pelsoually, or by letter mldressM to hnn at his place ol abode, il known, and 
transmitted by post ; an t all ships, boats, or goods so seized under any law relating to the customs shall 
be deemed ami taken to bo condemned, and m ly be sold, in the manner directed by law in lespeet to 
ships, boats, and goods seized and condemned for breach ot any law i elating to the customs, unless the 
person from whom such ships, boats, and goods shall have been seized, or the* owner of them, or some 
person authorized hy him, shall, vviilun one calendar month Irmn llit* day of seizing the same, gne 
notice in wilting, if in London, to the p< rson seizing the same, or to the seeiotary ot solicitor foi the 
customs, and, il elsewlme, to the pi rson seizing tne same, or to the collector, comptroller, or other 
chief officer ot the custom* at the nearest poit, that he claims the ship, boat, or goods, or intcuus to 
claim them. —§ 228. 

Commisstmtei s <>J Trcasmy or of Customs may restore Seizures .—The Commissionei s of the Tiea- 
eury or ot the Customs may, try any order made by them for that pmpose, uireet any slop, boat, goods, 
oi commodities w halt ver seized under t hi- or any act relating to the t ustoms to be delivered to the pro- 
prietoi theieof, w hether < ondemnat ion shall have taken place or not, upon such lei ms and conditions 
as the s ud commits oners respectively may see lit.— § 224. 

Ships and Good', seizt d may be disposed of as Commissioners of Customs direct.— All ships and boats 
and ali goods whatsoever which shall have been seized and condemned for bre.ch of any law relating 
to the customs shall he disposed ol,as soon as conveniently may be after the condemnation thereof, in 
such manner as the t ommtssiom-t s ot mistoms may direct; and any nets, dredges, instruments, or 
implements ot fishing liable to seizure or torleituie, ami seized under the ait <» ,Y 7 Viet. c. 7b. and th- 
c on vent ton and aitn les therein refilled to, shall and may be sold or otherwise disposed of, as the eonm 
iinssioners of customs may dnect, unless claimed within one month alter serzuie thereof, or within one 
month alter the passing ot this act as to such as may be then under seizure, such claim being made iu 
the same manner as is pi escribed by the 223id section ot this act with respect to ships, boats, or goods 
seized under tins act.— ^ 223. 

AS TO OFFF-Ntrs COMMITTKI) BY AND PF.NU.nrs ATTACHING TO PHRSONS. 

Persons may be searched ij Office is have Reason to suspect smuggled Goods are concealed upon them — 
Any officei ot customs, or of the army, navy, or marines, duly employed m the prevention of smuggling 
and on full pay, may search any person on boaul any ship or boat within the limits of any pint in the 
U K. or the Channel Islan's, or any person who shall have landed from any ship or boat, provided 
such officer shall have good reason to suppose th.it such pci son has any uncustomed or prohibited goods 
bccieted about his person; and if any person shall ohstiuct any such officer in going, remaining, or 
i etui mug fiom on hoard, or in searching such ship or bt at or person, every such person shall foifeit the 
sum ot ltil)/. ; and if any passenpoi m othei person on board any such ship or boat, or who may have 
landed from any such ship or boar, shall, upon being questioned by any such officer whether he has any 
foreign goods upon his pel sun ol in his possession, deny the same, and any such goods shall after such 
denial be discovered to be nr to have burn upon his pci son or ill Ins possession, such goods shall be for¬ 
feited, and such person shall lorleit treble the value ot such goods. —^ 22o. 

Pet Sun bejore Seat ih may it quite to be tak,n l-cjoic a Justce or Officers of Customs _Before any 

person shall he searched by any such officer as aforesaid, such person may require such officer to take 
him or her beloru any justice, or belore the collector, cumptioiler, or other acting principal officer of 
the customs, who shall, if lie see no reasonable cause tor search, discharge such person, tmt il other¬ 
wise, direct such person to be searched, and if a female, she shall not be searched hy any other than a 
female—§ 227. 

Penalty on (\fficcrs for Misconduct _ Any officer required to take any such person before such justice, 

collector, cumpti oiler, or other superior officer of customs shall do so with all reasonable despatch ; hut 
it such officer shall require any person to be searched, not having reasonable ground to suppose that he 
has uncustomed or prohibited goods about lus person, such officer shall forleit and pay any sum not 
exceeding 10/ —$ 228. 

Pei sons concerned in importing prohibited or restricted Goods, S(C. to forfeit treble (he Value , or 100/. 
—Every person who shall be concerned in importing or bringing into the U. K. any prohibited goods, 
or any goods the importation of which is restricted, contraiyto such ptohihition or restriction, and 
whether the same ho unshipped or not ; and every person who shall unship or assist or he otherwise 
concerned in the unshipping of any goods which arc prohibited or of any goods which are rostri< 'ed and 
imported contrary to such restriction, or of any goods liable to duty, the duties lor which have n *. been 
paid or secured ; or who shall knowingly harbour, keep, or conceal, or shall know ingly permit or Miller 
or cause or procure to he harboured, kept, or concealed, any such goods, or any goods which shall have 
been illegally removed without payment of duty from any warehouse or place of security in which they 
may hax o been deposited; or to whose hands and possession any such goods shall knowingly come; or 
who shall assist or be concerned in the illegal iuniov.il of any goods from any warehouse or place ot 
security in which they shall have been deposited as aloresaid ; or who shall be in any way knowingly 
concerned in conveying, removing, depositing, concealing, or in any manner dealing with any goods 
liable to duties of customs, with intent to defraud II. M. of such duties or anv part thereof, or who 
shall be in any way knowingly concerned in anv fraudulent evasion or attempt at evasion of su h dutte* 
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or any part thereof; shall In each and every of the foregoing cases forfeit either treble the value of the 
goods or the penalty of 190/., at the election of the commissioners of customs.—5 229. 

If Goods he removed prior to Examination , Penalty upon the Party concerned in the Removal 
Kveiy person who shall remove any goods imported into the U. K. from any ship, quay, wharf, or 
other place previous to the examination thereof by the proper officer of customs, unless under the carq 
or authority of such officer, or who shall remove or withdraw from any quay, wharf, or other place any 
goods entered to bo warehoused after the landing thereof, so that no sufficient account is taken thereof 
by the proper officer, or so that the same are not duly warehoused, and every person who shall assist or 
be otherwise concerned in such removal or withdrawal, or shall knowingly harbour, keep, or conceal, or 
shall knowingly permit or suffer, or cause or procure to be harboured, kept, or concealed, any such 
goods, or to whose possession any such goods shall knowingly come, every such person shall forfeit 
either treble tile value thereof or the penalty of 100/., at the election of the commissioners of cus¬ 
toms.—} 230. 

Persons unshipping or concerned in the carrying atony or concealing Spirits or Tobacco to forfeit 100/. 
and may be detained^— Every person who shall unship or be aiding or concerned in the unshipping of 
any spirits, tobacco, snuff, tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk flour, or snuff-work, or of any tea or silk, such 
tea or silk being of the value of 10/. or upwards, liable to forfeiture under this or any other act relating 
to the customs or excise, or who shall carry, convey, or conceal, or be aiding, assisting, or concerned in 
the carrying, conveying, or concealing of any suen spirits, tobacco, snuff, tobacco stalks, tobacco stidk 
flour, or snuff-work, or of any such tea or silk as aforesaid, shall forfeit for each such offence treble the 
value of such goods, or the sum of 100/., at the election of the commissioners of customs ; and every 
such person may be detained, to be dealt with as hereinafter directed —§ 231. 

Persons found or discovered to have been on hoard Vessels liable to Forfeiture subject to be committed 
to any House of Correction. —Every subject of 11. M. who shall be found or discovered *to have been 
on board any ship or boat liable to forfeiture under this or any act relating to the customs for being 
found or discovered to have been within any of the distances In this act mentioned from the CJ. K. or 
the Channel Islands, having on board or in any fanner attached thereto, or having had on board or in 
any manner attached thereto, or conveying or having convoyed in any manner, such goods or things 
as subject such ship or boat to forfeiture, or who shall berfound or discovered to have been within any 
sttch distances as aforesaid on board any ship or boat fiom which any part of the cargo or lading shall 
have been thrown overboard, or staved or destroyed, to prevent seizure, and every person, not being a 
subject of 11. M , who shall be found or discovered to have been on board any slop or boat liable to 
forleiture for any of the causes last aforesaid within one league of the coast of the U. K. or of the 
Channel islands, shall, upon being duly convicted of any of the said offences before any justice, be 
adjudged by such justice, for the first of such offences, to be imprisoned in any house of correction, and 
there kept to hard labour, tor any term not less than 6 nor more than 9 months, and for the second of 
such offences for any term not less than 9 nor more than 12 months, and for the third or any subsequent 
offence for 12 mouths ; and every such person may be detained, and taken before any justice, to be dealt 
with as hereinafter directed.—} 232. 

Pet sons on board Vessels within Ports qf the U. K. with Contraband Articles, sulfect to Penalty of 

100/., and Detention _Every person who shall be found or discovered to have been on board any ship or 

boat liable to forfeiture under this or any other act relating to the customs for being Iound or discovered 
to have been within any port, bay, haibmr, river, or creek of the U. K. or of the Channel Islands, having 
on hoard or in any manner attached thereto, or having had on board or in any manner attached thereto, 
or conveying or having conveyed in any manner, such goods or things as subject such ship or boat to 
forfeiture, or who shall be found or discovered to have be- j n on board any of H. Majesty’s ships or vessels, 
or on hoard any ship or vessel in H. Majesty’s employment or service, or on board of any foreign post 
office packet, being a national vessel, employed in carrying the mails between any foreign country and 
the U. K., such last-mentioned ships, vessels, or packets being found or discovered to have been within 
any port, bay, harbour, river, or creek of the U. K. or the Channel Islands, having on board or m any 
manner attached thereto, or having had on board or In any manner attached thereto, or conveying or 
having conveyed in any manner, any spit its, not being in a cask or other vessel capable of containing 
liquids of the size or content of 20 gallons at the least, or any tobacco or snuff, not being in a cask or 
package containing 200 lbs. of such tobacco or snuff at least, or being separated or divided in any manner 
within any cask or package, shall fortoit the sum of 100/.; and every such person shall and may be 
detained, and taken before any justice, to be dealt with as herein-alter directed.—.} 233. 

Persons in II. Majesty’s Service detained, to be secured on board until Warrant procured .— Where any 
person or persons, being part ot the crew of any of H. Majesty’s ships or vessels, or of any ship or vessel 
in 11. Majesty’s employment or service, and liable to detention, shall have been detained under any law 
relating to the customs, such person or persons. Upon notice thereof by the detaining officer to the com¬ 
manding officer of the ship or vessel, shall be placed in security by such commanding officer on board 
such ship or vessel, until such detaining officer shall have obtained a warrant from a justice for bringing 
such person or persons before him or any other justice or justices, to be dealt with according to law, 
which warrant such justice is required to grant upon complaint made to him by such officer of customs 
stating the ulfouce for which such person or persons is or are liable to detention.—§ 234. 

Any Person escaping may afterwards be detained.— If any person liable to be detained under this or 
any other act relating to the customs shall not be detained at the time of committing the offence for 
which he is so liable, or shall alter detention make his escape, such person shall and may at any timo 
afterwards be detained, and taken before any justice, to be dealt with as if detained at the time of com¬ 
muting such offence.—§ 235. 

Magistrates to proceed to Conviction of Smugglers in certain Cases without an Order qf Customs.— 
Whenever any person shall have been detained, and taken before any justice, for being found or disco¬ 
vered to have been on board any ship or boat within any port, bay, harbour, river, or creek of the U. K. 
or the Channel Islands, such ship or boat having on board or having had on board spirits or tobacco in 
such casks or packages as would under this or any other act relating to customs subject the same to 
forfeiture, or for unshipping or lor aiding or being concerned in the unshipping of any spirits or tobacco 
liable to forleiture under tins or any other act relating to the customs or excise, or for carrying, convey¬ 
ing, or concealing, or for aiding or being concerned in the carrying, conveying, or concealing of any such 
spirits or tobacco, and it shall appear to such justice that the quantity of spirits in respect of which such 
person lias been so detained does not exceed 2 gallons, or that the quantity of tobacco in respect of 
which such person has been so detained does not exceed 10 lbs. weight, such justice may proceed sum¬ 
marily upon the case without any information, and although nd direction shall have been given by the 
Commissioners of Customs, and convict such person of such offence, and adjudge that such person shSlt, 
in lieu of any other penalty, forfeit any sum not less than the single value nor more than treble the value 
of such goods, including the duties of irapoitation due thereon, and in default of payment of such sum of 

money commit such person to any of II. Majesty’s gaols for any time not exceeding one month_§ 236. 

Where Pei sons are taken before a Justice under any Act relating to the Customs^ such Justice may order 
them to be detained a reasonable Time , or admit to Bait —When any person shall have been detained for 
any offence against this or any other act relating to the customs, and taken before any justice, such jus¬ 
tice may, it' he see reasonable cause, order such person to be detained In gaol, or in the custody of the 
police « r constabulary force, a reasonable lime, to obtain the order of the Commissioners of Customs or 
In.and Revenue, and to prepare the necessary informations, convictions, and warrants of commitment. 
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ami at the expiration of such time to be brought before him, or any other justice or justices, who may 
then finally hear anti determine the matter: but any person so detained may be liberated, on giving, by 
recognizance, security to the satisfaction of such justice in the turn of 100/., or in the amount of the 
penalty sought to be recovered, to appear at such time and placa as shall be appointed by such justice for 
hearing the ease.—§ 237. 

Penalty on Persons offering Goods for Sale under Pretence of being run or prohibited _If any person 

shall offer for sale any goods under pretence that the same are prohibited, or have been unshipped and 
run on shore without payment of duties, all such goods (although not liable to any duties or prohibited) 
shall be forfeited, and every person so offering the same for sale shall forfeit treble the value of such 
goods. — $ 238. 

JSo Subjects except Officers, to take up Spirits in small Casks sunk or floating upon the Sea _No sub. 

ject of H. Majesty, other than officers of the navy, customs, or excise, shall intermeddle with or take up 
any spiiits, being in casks of less content than 20 gallons, which may be found Uoating upon or sunk m 
the sea within 100 leagues of the U. K., and if any spirits shall be so intermeddled with or taken up the 
same shall be forfeited, together with any ship or boat in which they are found. — ^ 230. 

Commissioners of Treasury or Customs may restore Seizures , life. — The Commissioners of tire Trea¬ 
sury or Customs may mitigate or remit any penalty or fine, or any part of any penalty or fine, inclined 
under this or any act relating to the customs, or release from confinement any person committed under 
this or any act relating to the customs, on such terms and conditions as to them shall appear proper. 
— $ 240. 

Persons signaling Smuggling Vessels may be detained, and forfeit 100/. or be kept to Hard Labour for 

One Year _No person shall, after sunset and before sunrise between the 21st day of September ami the 

1 st day of April, or after the hour of 8 in the evening and before the hour of 6 in tne morning at any other 
time of the year, make, aid, or assist in making any signal in or on board or from any ship or boat, or on 
or from any part of the coast or shore of the U. K., or within (i miles of any part of such coast or shore, 
for the purpose of giving notice to any person on board any smuggling ship or boat, whether any person 
•so on board of such ship or boat be or not within distune to notice any such signal ; and if any person, 
contrary to this act, shall make or cause to be made,i>r aid or assist in making, any such signal, such 
person so offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor ; and any person may stop, arrest, and detain the 
person so offending, and convey him hefure any justice, who, if ne see cause, shall commit thy offender 
to the next county gaol, there to remain until delivered by due course of law ; and it shall not be neces¬ 
sary to prove on any indictment or information in such case that any ship or boat was actually on the 
coast; and the offender being duly convicted, shall, by order of the court before whom be shall be con¬ 
victed, either forfeit the penalty of 100/., or, at the discretion ot such court, be committed to the common 
gaol or house of correction, there to be kept to hard labour for any term not exceeding one year —$ 241. 

Proif (fa Signal not being intended on Defendant. — If any person be charged with or indicted for 
having made or caused to be made, or for aiding or assisting in making, any such signal as aforesaid, the 
burden of proof that such signal so charged as having been made with intent and lor the puiposcof 
giving suen notice as aforesaid was not made with such intent and for such purpose shall be upon the 
defendant against whom such charge is made or such indictment is found. — ( 242. 

Any Person may prevent Signals, and enter Lands for that Purpose -Any person whatsoever may 

prevent any signal being made as aforesaid, and may go upon any lands for that purpose, without being 
liable to any indictment, suit, or action for the same.— ^ 213. 


Person* assembling, to tbs Number qf Three or mure, to run 
Spirits, Tobacco, \,c. or obstructing Offlceis, tube sent to House 
oj Cot rectum. — All persons assembled to tin* number of 3 or 
more, for the purpose of unshipping, carrying, conveying, or 
concealing any spirits or tobaoio, or any lea or silk (suih tea 
or silk in-lag of tlie* value of 1(1/. or more), liable to iurfeitute 
under this or any other act relating to the customs ur excise, 
and every person' who shall by any means procure or biro, or 
shall depute or authorise any other person to procure or hire, 
any person or persons to assemble for the purpose of being con¬ 
cerned In thelcndlngor unshipping, or carrying, conveying, 
or concealing any goods which are prohibited to be imported, 
or the duties for which have not been paid or secured, and 
cverv person who shall obstruct any officer or officers of the 
army, navy, or marines, being duly employed for the preven¬ 
tion of smuggling, or any officer or officers of customs or 
excise, or any person acting in his or their aid or assistance, or 
duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, m the exe¬ 
cution of his or their duty, or in the due seizing of any goods 
liable to forfi iture by this act or any act relating to the cus¬ 
toms, or who shall rescue, attempt or endeavour to rescue, or 
cause to be rescued, any goods which have been duly seized, 
or who shall before or at or after any seizure stave, break, or 
otheru isu destroy, or attempt or endeavour to break, stave,.or 
otherwise destroy, any goods, to prevent tl e sec/.uie thereof or 
the- securing of the name, shall, upon being duly convicted of any 
of the said offences before any justice of the peace, la* ad 
judged by such justice for the fust offence to be imprisoned 
in anv house of correc tion, and there kept to hard labour, f> r 
any term not less than 0 nor more Ilian 9 months, and for the 
second offence for any term not less than 9 nor more than 
12 months, and for the third or any subsequent offence for Iff 
months. — § 244. 

Three or more armed Persons assembled to land or rescue 
smuggl'd 6 o«ds guilty Felony, — If any persons, to the 
number of 3 or more, armed wbh firearms or other offensive 
■weapons, shall, within the U. K.,or within the limits of any 
port, harbour, or creek thereof, be assembled in order to lie 
aiding and assisting in the illegal landing, running, or carry¬ 
ing away of any prohibited goods or any goods liable to any 
duties which have not been paid or secured, or in rescuing or 
taking away any such ioods as aforesaid after seizuic from the 
officer of the-customs, or other officer authorised to seize the 
same, or from any person or persons employed by or assisting 
them, or fYom tne place where the same shall have been, 
lodged by them, or in rescuing any person who shall have 
been apprehended for any offence made felony by tins or any 
art relating to the customs, or in the preventing the appro- 
hemdon of any person who shall have been guilty of such 
ofFence, or In case any persons to the number of three or more, 
so armed as aforesaid, shall, within the U. K., or within the 
limits of any port, harbour, or creek thereof, be so aiding or 
assisting, every person so offending, nml every person aiding, 
abelffng, or assisting therein, shall, living thereof convicted, 
be adjudged guilty of felony, and shall be liable, at the dis¬ 
cretion of the court before which he shall be convicted, to be 
transported beyond the seas for the term of his natural life, or 
for any term not less than 15 years, or to be Imprisoned for 
any term not exceeding 3 years. — $ 245. 

Pc suns shooting at floats belonging to Navy or Revenue Ser¬ 


vice, guilty qf Felony. — If any person shall malicloudy shoot 
at any vessel or boat belonging to H. Majesty's navy, or in the 
set vice of the revenue, within 1(IH leagues of am part of the 
coast of the U. lx., or shall maliciously shoot at, maun, or 
wound any officer of the army, navy, or marines, being duly 
employed foi the prevention of smuggling, and on full nay, or 
any offictr of customs m cxi i«c. or any person acting m Ids aid 
or assistance, oi duly emn'oved tor the prevention of smug¬ 
gling, in the execution ol ins office or duty, every person so 
offending, and esery person aiding, abetting, or assisting 
therein, shall, upon conviction, tie adjudged guilty of ielony, 
ami shall be Untile, at the discretion of the court before which 
lie shall be com icted, to bo tmn-ported beyond tho seas for 

t ten in of his natural life. »r for any term not less than 15 

irs, «>r to he imptlsoned far any term not exi ceding 3 years. 

— § 2lb. 

Am/ IK'rson in company with Four others, having smuggled 
Goods, or with one other, armed or disguised, guilty qf Felony, 

— If any person in company with more than 4 others, bo 
found with any goods liable to forfeiture under this or any 
other act ielating to the customs or excise, or in comp my 
with I other person, within 5 miles of the sea coast or of any 
tidal river, and carrying offensive arms or weapons, or dis¬ 
guised in any woy, every such person shall be adjudged guilty 
of felony, and shall, on conviction of stub offence, be trans¬ 
ported as a felon for the term of 7 years. —> § 217. 

Persons assaulting (ffficers h y Force or Vioietue may be trans¬ 
ported. — If any person shall, by force or violence, assault, 
resist, or obstruct any officer of the annv, navy, or marines, 
being duly eniploytd for the prevention of smuggling, and on 
full pay, or any officer of customs or excise, ur otliei pet sou 
duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, in the tlue 
execution of his or their duty, or any peison acting in his or 
their aid, every person so offending, being thereof convicted, 
shall lie transported lor 7 years, or sentenced to be imprisoned 
in any bouse of correction or common gaol, and kept to hard 
labour for any term not exceeding 3 years, at the discretion of 
tho court before whom Mieb offender shall Jie tried and con¬ 
victed as aforesaid. — §2IS. 


Clause 249. enacts that the commanding officers of boats 
for the prevention of smuggling may h >ul them on shore 
without being liable to be sued for so doing. 

Clause 250. authorises officers of army, navy, and marines, 
to patrol the coasts for the prevention of smuggling without 
being liable to suit for so doing. 

As TO COMPKNSA‘1 IONS AND RllWAnnS. 

Officers wounded to be provided for, Jfc. — If any officer or 
seamen employed in the service of the customs or inland 
revenue shall be killed, maimed, wounded, or in any in¬ 
jured In the due execution of hU office, or if any person at ting 
in his aid, or dtffy employed for the prevention of smuggling, 
shad be so killed, maimed, wounded, or in any way injured 
while so aiding such officer or seaman, or so employed, the 
Commissioners of Customs or Inland Revenue respectively 
may, with the sanction of the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
make such provision for such officer or person, or for the 
widows and families of such as shall be kilted, as they may see 
tit. — § S51. 

Reward* for detaining Smugglers. — The Commissioners of 
Customs may award to any officer or other person detainirg 
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any jxtson liable to detention under this’or any other .Act 
relntinu l<» the customs, if convicted, such rewnril as they 
ina> tlimk tit, not exceeding the sum of 20/. for culIi jterson. 

It, w,irds ai/f of Penalties. — The Commissioners of Customs 
tnav oder such rewind a« they see fit out of any poivnnarj 
penalty or composition to any olheer or other person by whose 
means the same is recovered. —§ 2.>.1. 

Rewards fo <officers milking Seizure*. —The Commissioners 
of Customs may order to be paid in respect of any sci/ure made 
under this or any Act relating to the customs, to the person or 
persons making the same, such rewawls as they nmv sec fit, 
not exceeding the value of the goods or things so wired, and 
for this purpose the value of spirits and tobacco seized ns 
aforesaid shall be deemed and taken to be such as tlic Lords of 
the Treasury or the Clommi&Muncr* of Customs may think 
fit. _ j> 251. 

Horn Value it to be ascertained. — In all cases where anv 
penalty the amount of which is to he determined by the value 
of any uoods, is directed to lie sued for under Ruy Act rcl ttmg 
to the customs or excise, such value shall, as regards pro¬ 
ceedings In any court or before justices, he estimated and taken 
according to the rate and price for wliii li goods of the like kind 
hut of the best quality upon which the duties of importation 
shall have l>een paid were sod at or about the time ot the 
otlence, or aciording to the rate and price for which the like 
sort of goods were sold in bond at or about the time of the 
olTWue, with the duties due thereon added tosuch rate or price 
in h»nd, except as to tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk flour, and 
snuff-work, the value of which shall, for the purpose of any 
suit or proceeding under this or any A ct relating to the customs, 
he estimated at the same rate as that of unmanufactured 
toh.icco u)>on which the duties of importation shall have been 
paid— J 2.W m 

Ail Rewards and Seizures payable tn Officers of Army, N a tiff, 
or Marines to be regulated by Order in Couneil. — Kvery reward 
or share of nny such seizure, or of the value thereof, payable to 
any officer or officers, non-commissioned officers, petty officers, 
seamen, or privates of H. Majesty’s armv, navy, or marines, or 
acting under the orders of the Lord High Admiral or f'om- 
miss oners of the Admiralty, shall lie divided and distributed 
in suih proportions, and according tosuch rules, regulations, 
and orders, as H. Majesty shall by royal proclamation in that 
behalf be pleased to direct and appoint. — | 256. 

Commissioners may distribute OJJirers' Shines of Seizure so as 
to reward Persons not actually present. — The Gotnmlssioncis 
of Customs or Inland Hevenue respectively may, in case of any 


seizure of ships, boats, or goods, or of the apprehension of any 
parties, under this or any other Act relating to the customs, 
direct the distribution of the seizor’s share ot such ships, boats, 
or goods, or of any penalties or rewards that may lie recovered 
on account of any seizin e, so that any other person through 
whose information or means such seizure shall have been made 
or penalty recovered or party apprehended, and who may by 
them lie deemed to he so entitled, may participate in such 
proportions as the said commissioners shall respectively deem 
vxwxllent. — § 257. 

Rewards to Persons giving Information qf Goods floating or 

sunk in the Sea -Jf any person shall discover any spirits in 

casks of less content than 20 gallons found floating upon or 
sunk m the sea, and shall give Information to any officer of the 
customs, or other person duly authorised to make seizure of 
such spirits, so that seizure shall lie made of the same, the 
person giving such information shall he entitled to and shall 
receive such reward as the Commissioners of Customs may 
direct. _ $ 258. 

As to rorr.rsrvK Sfi/ur re. 

Penally on Officers and Pei sons making collusive Seizures, or 
taking liribes,'and on Persons offering them. — If any officer of 
Customs or cxci.e, or of the army, navy, or marines, duly em¬ 
ployed for the prevention of smuggling, and on full pay, or nny 
other person or persons whomsoever duly emplo.etl for the 
prevention of smuggling, shall make any collusive seizure, or 
deliver up, or make any agreement to deliver up or not to seize 
any vessel or lioat, or any goods liable to forfeiture, or shall 
take any bribe, gratuity, recotnpence, or reward for the neghet 
or nonperformance of his duty , or conspire or connive with any 
erson to import or bring into the 17. K. or the Channel 
slands, or anv of the Dritish possessions abroad, or he in any 
wav concerned in the importation or bringing into the U. K., 
or the said islands or possessions, of any goods prohibited to he 
imported or liable to duties of customs for the purpose of 
seizing any ship, boat, or goods, and obtaining any reward ior 
such seizure or otherwise, every such officer or other person 
shall forfeit for every such otrence the sum of £UU/.> and bo 
rendered incapable of serving II. Majesty in anyplfice what¬ 
ever, either civil or military ; and every person who shall give 
or ofi'er, or promise to give or procure to lie given, any bribe, 
recompence, or reward to, or shall make any collusive agrte- 
tnent with, any Midi officer or person as aforesaid to induce 
him in any vfray to neglect liis duty, or to do, com eul, or connive 
at any act whereby any of the provisions of any Act of Par¬ 
liament relating to the customs may he evaded, shall forfeit 
the sum of 200/. — § 251>. 


SMYRNA, a large city and sea-port of Asiatic Turkey, on the western side of Asia 
Minor, lat. 33° 25 ’ 36 " N., Ion. 27° 6 ' 45 " E. Population, probably, about 120,000, 
of whom 60,000 may be Turks, 40,000 Greeks, and the remainder Armenians, Franks, 
Jews, &c. Smyrna is situated at the bottom of a deep gulph ; the entrance to which lies 
between the island of Mytilene on the north, and Cape Carabourun, in lat. 38° 41' 30" N.; 
Ion. 2 6 ° 21 ' JO., on the south. The woodcut on the next page gives a better idea of 
the Gulph of Smyrna than could he derived from any description. The dotted line shows 
the course inwards. The passage between James’s Castle (U) on the south and the 
opposite sand-bank is narrow ;%ut there is from 0 to 10 fathoms water, with a blue clay 
bottom. Merchant ships anchor abreast of the city in from 7 to 8 fathoms; hut the 
water is so deep that they may come close to the quays. The inbat , or sea breeze, blows 
from morning till evening, and is always waited for by ships going up to the city. 
There is excellent anchorage in most parts of the gulph, merely avoiding the shoals on 
the north side. Smyrna is a place of great antiquity. The excellence of its port, 
and its admirable situation, have made it be several times rebuilt, after being de¬ 
stroyed by earthquakes. On approaching it from the sea, it has the appearance 
of an amphitheatre : the castle is at the back of the town, which it commands, on 
the top of the hill; but it is in a state of Uecay, and could oppose no resistance 
to an invading force. The interior of the city does not correspond to its external 
appearance ; the streets being, for the most part, narrow, dirty, and ill paved. Owing 
to the want of cleanliness, and of all sorts of precautions, on the part of the Turks, 
Smyrna is frequently visited by the plague. In 181-1, from 50,000 to 60,000 of the 
inhabitants are said to have been cut off' by this dreadful scourge. The trade of 
this city is more extensive than that of any other in the Turkish empire. The caravans 
from Persia .are chiefly composed of Armenians. They arrive and depart at fixed 
periods, which are nearly identical with those of the arrival and departure of most of 
the foreign ships frequenting the port. Bargains are principally effected by Jew brokers, 
many of whom have amassed considerable fortunes. The principal articles of import 
consist of grain, furs, iron, butter, &c. from Odessa and Taganrog; and of cotton stuffs 
and twist, silk and woollen goods, coffee, sugar, cochineal, and dye-woods, iron, tin and 
tin plates, rum, brandy, paper, cheese, glass, wine, &c. from Great Britain, France, 
Italy, the United States, &c. The exports consist principally of madder, which is the 
most valuable article, dried fruits, valonia, opium, silk, wool, box-wood, emery- 
stone, sponge, drugs, yellow-berries, olive oil, Turkey carpets, galls, wax, copper, hare 
skins, goats* wool, &c.—(For further details, see post and Tournefort , Voyage au Levant , 
tome ii. pp. 495— 507. 4to ed.; Margin's Travels in Turkey , vol. i. Letters 5, 6, 7, 8 
and 9 , &c.) 
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Monies, Weights, and Measures, same as at Constantinople; which see. Accounts are kept in piastres 
of 40 paras, or rnedlni. The value of the piastre tiuctuates according to tho exchange. It has been very 
much degraded ; and is at present (1843) worth about 2 d. t the exchange being 110 or 119$ piastres per 1/. 
sterling. The oke is the principal weight used. It is equivalent to 2 lbs. 13 oz. 5 dr. avoirdupois ; 45 
okes = 1 kintal = 100 rottolasss 127*48 Tbs. avoirdupois. The kintal of Constantinople is only 44 okes. 
A teffee of 6ilk as 4g lbs. avoirdupois. A chequee of opium ■= If lbs. ; a chequee of goats’ wool = 5§ lbs. 
Corn is measured by the killow == 1*456 Winch, bushel. The pic, or long measure, = 27 Eng. inches : 
But for au account of what the Turkey weights usually render in England, see post. 


Commerce op Smyrna. — The following details with respect to the commerce of 
Smyrna with Western Europe arc copied, except when otherwise stated, from a letter 
addressed by an intelligent English merchant, established in Smyrna, to his corre¬ 
spondent in London, to whom we arc indebted for it. Nothing so complete or satis¬ 
factory has ever been published as to the trade of this emporium. It is right, however, 
to mention, that since 1828, when this paper was drawn up, the commerce of Smyrna 
has lost some of its importance. Syria, the islands of the Archipelago, the eastern parts 
of Greece, &c. used formerly to derive a considerable part of their supplies of foreign 
produce at second hand from Smyrna; but they now, for the most part, arc either sup¬ 
plied direct from England, Marseilles, &c., or indirectly from Syra, which is become 
a considerable depot. 


Charges on Selling and Buying.— As we conceive that a correct list of selling and buying charges is an 
essential piece of information for those interested in the commerce of the Levant, we annex, the same. 
Including every item of expense, namely : — 


On Selling. 

Per cent. 

Freight (according to the rate agreed upon in England) 

say * - - * - 2 

Custom duty (on general goods) - - - 3 

Porterage from 1 to 2 piastres per package (according to 
the si«e). 

Shroffage - - - - - * OJ 

House und street brokerage - - - - 2 

Commission for effecting sale - - * 3 , 

Ditto, If proceeds are remitted by bill or specie - 1J 

Del credete ditto (when required to bo charged) - V 

Warehouse rent - - - * - 0.J 


On Buying. 

Per cent. 

Custom dnty (according to the quality of the article) - 1 to 3 
Porterage (included in the cost of packages, which vary 
according to the quality of the goods packed). 

House and street brokerage • - - - 1,J 

Commission (except on hgs, which is C {>er cent.) - 3 

Warehouse rent - - * - - 01 


With regard to the cost of packages, those for silk are about 24 piastres each ; for galls, 18 do. ; gums 
mastic, tragarantb, Sec., 20 do. ; scamnionj*, 18 do.; opium, 30 to 36 do. ; raisins, 12 to 14 do.; figs, 25 
to 30 paras ; cotton wool, from 12 to 20 piastres, Ac. 

We learn from-, that your firm deals largely in skins and furs, but he does not state the quality 

of cither ; the latter articlo is, however, of a very limited and oidinary nature with us, and chiefly 
consists of hare skins, which are abundant, and shipned in considerable quantities for the German and 
French markets. They are most plentiful during the winter season, when they are also cheaper and 
keep better than in the hot months of the year. Sheep, goat, lamb, and kltl skins are plentiful, and are 
often in request forAmeiica; particularly the 2 latter when in season ; which is, for lamb skins, from 
the middle of March to the beginning of June, and for goat 6kins from November until April. We 
have no want of ox and cow hides, both dried and salted, the leather of which is said to be more pliable 
than those of Europe. They are norland then 6ent to Marseilles in small parcels ; but as it would be 
difficult to convey, by a writteh description, the exact quality of those skins, we intend making up a little 
bale of such kinds as may for the moment be met with, and to forward it by an early vessel to London, 
when it shall be submitted to your inspection, with an invoice, and remain, il you think proper, at your 
disposal. •• 

We now proceed to make you acquainted with the manner in which our sales, purchases, and barters 
are effected, together with the nature of sales made on credit or for rash, &c. 

Sales are effected in this country between our house’s brokers, and what is termed a street or out-door 
broker; the former receiving their instructions from us, and the latter acting on behalf of the buyer. 
When the terms are mutually agreed upon, the real buyer and seller personally meet ; and a bond or 
obligatory note stating the terms and amount of the transaction is drawn out and signed by the buyer, 
and when not much approved of, one or more signatures are required to the bond, who individually and 
collectively become responsible for the fulfilment of it. 

Purchases are similarly made, except that the purchaser or agent himself, in the first instance, and his 
brokers, inspect the goods he is about to treat for : cash down is generally expected ; and it*isbut seldom 
that a short credit of 1 or 2 couriers is obtained : it not unfrequcntly happens, also, that $ or even ^ of 
the purchase amount is advanced to the seller, when an insufficient quantity of the article wanted 
by the buyer is in the place, and which must then be procured from the interior or place of growth. 
The money advanced (which is to be returned if the quality does not suit) is sent by a confidential 
person on the part of the purchaser, accompanied either by the seller in person, or by some one repre¬ 
senting him. 

Barters are generally attended with delay, impediments, and sacrifices to the European agent who ex¬ 
changes his constituents’ goods for native produce, and are never completed without his paying a large 
portion in cash, which is mostly L sometimes even £, but never less than $ of the full amount; besides 
always paying a higher prico for the produce than if It were bought for ready money. On the 
other hand, so far as the agent’s transaction goes in goods, the price of which ho also advances, it is 
equal to an advantageous cash sale, deducting a discount; but still he loses, as we have just stated, 
on that part of the operation whieh subjects him to the necessity of giving ready money for such part 
of the produce as remains above the counter-value given in goods, at a higher rate than it is worth 
in the open market. Thus the advantage is all in favour of this country, and against the agent. Indeed, 
barters are seldom undertaken unless when a profitable result is anticipated, when European goods are 
difficult to be placed upon saving conditions, either from the want of demand or a glutted market, or 
when (which is mostly the case) the holder of such goods has orders from the owners of them to remit 
them in produce, and thus realise their property, if not upon profitable terms, at least without the risk 
arising from bad debts: sometimes, also, outstanding bonds are taken In part payment, to the extent 
occasionally of §; another £ is taken in goods at an advance of from 5 to 10 or 12 per cent, above 
current prices; and the remaining | in cash against produce, at from 5 to 10 per cent, more than it 
fetches in the bazaars. However, it is by barter alone that any extensive transaction ever takes place, 
or that it can be either readily or safely effected. 

Sales on Credit. — The terms of credit vary considerably, and depend entirely upon the quality of the 
goods which the agent sells : for current or demanded merchandise, 2 couriers (or 2 periods of 15 days), 
and two and three 31 days, are the present terms ; which are extended to four, five, and six 31 days for 
articles not much in request. Couriers mean post days ; of which we have 2 in each month ; at each 
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courier, and 31 day«, a proportionate payment becomes payable ; for Instance, on a credit of six 31 days, 
jtU falls due at the expiration of the first month ; and if paid, is noted accordingly on the bond, and so 
on until the remaining 5 periods are expired : it must, however, be observed, that payments are by no 
means punctually made, except by a few of our more wealthy bazaar buyers, although for the first 3 or 
4 periods of a long credit some regularity is observed ; but as the time begins to shorten, payments arc 
proportionnbly retarded, so that two 31 days on a bond of credit for 6 months may be considered as a fair 
average of time in addition to the limited term. 

Salts for Cash _These very seldom occur, indeed, and then only when money is abundant, or the 

article sold scarce and m great demand ; in fact, not 1 sale in 100 is made on these terms; and in 
about the same ratio is a discount taken off from a bazaar bond at even an exorbitant rate, however 
short the period may be that it has to run ; occasionally a sale is, however, effected for £ cash, and the 
other £ short credit, for some very current goods. 

Character of Dealers Before entering upon the articles of commerce, we are desirous of making 
you acquainted with the character and customs of our bazaar dealers. The Greek dealers are in general 
petty shopkeepers, very cunning, and very bad payers. The Jews have similar defects, but are well sup¬ 
ported by their brethren, who generally become guarantee for each other. The Armenians are by far the 
largest traffickers both for buying and selling ; and though hard bargainers, are mostly all solvent, and 
honourable as well as honest. The Turks are, however, as far superior to the foregoing races in all moral 
qualities, as they are inferior to them in means and commercial abilities ; yet they sometimes deal 
largely, and their bond is as punctually discharged, in general, as the day comes when it falls due. The 
laws in this country mostly favour the debtor at the expense of the creditor; and so far they en¬ 
courage dishonesty. The number of insolvent native dealers was at one time excessive, but of late 
the means of each individual buyer have been so carefully investigated, that at present we are not aware 
that there is one bazaar dealer who is not able to meet the demands of those from whom he has pur¬ 
chased. The European consuls, who ehjoy much consideration by the Turks, protect the interests of 
their countrymen in disputed points ; and, in genera!, questions of a commercial nature are submitted 
to the decision of a Turkish tribunal, whore very little pleading, but a good deal of plain straightforward 
justice, goes forward; except that, perhaps, the European Is, if any thing, rather less favoured than 
the native. 

We now proceed to Offer some observations on the leading articles of our imports and exports for your 
government, the correctness of which may bo relied upon. 

Imports. 

Ctffee. — This is by far the most current article received here, and is sent from England, France, 
Holland, Trieste, Marseilles, Leghorn, Genoa,and America; but first, and principally of late years, from 
the latter country ; the vessels of which are frequently laden with coffee, and always partly so : the next 
in point of quantity comes from England ; but is shipped mostly in small parcels at a time of from 300 to 
GOO sacks, although occasionally that amount is doubled. France follows, but on a less extensive scale ; 
and Austria, Holland, and the small ports in the south of Europe, do not together export more than 
what is received from England alone. We have 4 different qualities of coffee in our markets ; namely, 
Mocha, St. Domingo, Ilavannab, and Brazil: the first is sent from Alexandria, and by American vessels, 
and but seldom from Europe ; the consumption is, however, limited, and does not exceed 60,000 okes 
annually. At Constantinople the consumption is much greater. An Asiatic cannot do without his coffee ; 
and it is well known that in Smyrna alone not less than perhaps 400,000 cups of it are daily drunk, 
which, computed at the costpricc of 2 paras each, amount to 20,000 piastres ! St. Domingo and Havannah 
coffees are preferred to the Brazil, although, when the latter is of a fair round quality, tliero is not inoie 
than 5 per cent, difference in price; the small green West India berry certainly commands a ready sale , 
but, for the finest sort, not more than 6 or 8 per cent, can be obtained above the middling and sounu 
quality. Coffee is amongst the very few articles which occasionally meet with a partial and entire cash 
sale and short credit; and is, moreover, from the means and character of the dealers in it, the least 
liable to risk from insolvency. It is also the easiest through .which an advantageous barter can be 
effected, as a much larger quantity of coffee will be taken in exchange for produce than almost any otlier 
item of European merchandise. Annual consumption, about 3,000,1)00 okes. 

Sugar is the next in consequence. This article is supplied from the same sources as coffee, and is 
attended in its disposal with similar results. We receive the following qualities: — White crushed, 
white Havannah, brown do., white East India, refined in small loaves of 4 lbs. and in large of 8 lbs. each : 
the 2 latter are mostly ghipped from America and England. The brown and ordinary sorts are not so 
current. Annual consumption, 10,000 kintals. 

Indigo follows the 2 preceding articles, not so much Jri extent as meeting a ready sale always, and not 
unfrequently a profitable one; it is attended likewise with oil the advantages and facilities attached to 
coffee and sugar, and is furnished by Europe and America, but principally by England. The qualities 
we receive consist of East India purple and copper, ditto common, ami Guatemala. The first of the 3 
is the kind best adapted for our markets, and is placed sooner and better than the other 2 ; but, as is the 
case with coffee, the very tine will not pay cost price, and ought therefore never to be sent. The pieces 
suited for our buyers ought to be good sized, with about an equal proportion of purple and copper in each 
piece. The few chests on sale are all ordinary, and consequently dull; and the first arrival of 15 or 20 
chests (and not more ought ever to be shipped at one time) of fair East India will meet with a ready ami 
favourable sale at 20 piastres per oke. Annual consumption, 80 chests. 

Manufactures. — This is, in point of amount, the most extensive branch of trade carried on in Turkey, 
We have, as you will perceive trom our price current, a numerous assortment of British and East India 
cotton goods and English shnllons. The white or unprinted cotton goods are most in demand during 
the warm weather, and the coloured or printed stuffs during winter, although a considerable quantity of 
ail sorts is regularly and largely sold throughout the whole year. The East Indian manufactures ate 
supplied by America and England exclusively ; the latter country also sends fair imitations of the East 
India loom, in long cloths, seersuckers, &c. The native consumers are exceedingly fastidious in their 
choice of designs and colours, which ought very frequently to be altered, In order to meet their capricious 
taste. Manufactured goods are always sold at long credits, but large barters are often effected through 
them. A person-desirous of entering into this item of our commerce is almost certain ultimately to reap 
an advantage ; but he must have patience, a large capital, and must not be disheartened at the first or 
second result of his enterprise, should it disappoint his hopes of profit. He must also enter into the 
thing with spirit, and keep his agent always supplied with the goods he may recommend; and he is 
to remember that many months must elapse before ho can expect a return by bills of exchange, but 
sooner if he order a barter. The capital employed must also at least be to the amount of 20,<*<0/. to do 
any good; and further, tbit sum ought to be disbursed by him without any pecuniary embarrassment or 
Inconvenience. For a person willing to undertake such a step, be would require to be regularly furnished 
with patterns, and advices of the manner in which they ought to be printed and varied ; and we again 
repeat, that with competent means, a real desire to follow the branch up firmly, and full information 
hence of what is required, a most .extensive and finally lucrative business would be done: and we 
recommend the matter strongly to your best consideration. Annual consumption of all kinds (British). 
About 367,300 pieces. 

Cotton Tu'ist forms no inconsiderable article in our trade, and is supplied exclusively from England. 
Mule twist has, howevor, superseded, in some degree, the demand which formerly existed for water 
twist, and is consequently more in request. Water twist is nevertheless saleable, and both qualities 
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ought to he of rather high numbers. This article is often given in barter, but mostly sold at rather long 
credits, and hardly ever lor cash. Annual consumption of water twist, 10,000 okes ; ditto of mule ditto, 
23,000 okes. 

Iron in Bars, English, was formerly largely consumed; but, from the buyers being plentifully supplied, 
it is at present but little demanded, even at the losing price of the day. Barters are very frequently 
effected through irons of all descriptions, and command a short credit, and sometimes a cash sale. Annual 
consumption, 16,000 to 18,000 kintals. 

Iron Flairs are generally employed for building purposes, and store doors. 

Iron Rods are always saleable. 

Iron Hoops are most saleable In August, September, and October, for fruit and other export barrels. 

Iron , Russia and Swedish Bars. — These Kinds are sent in rather large parcels, particularly the 
former, and fetch a higher price than the English, owing to their malleable Qualities, which render 
labour easier, and by that advantage command a preference: though the high price, beyond the English 
make, puts the two qualities upon a level, and commands a larger consumption of the latter. Annual 
consumption, 3,500 kintals. 

Tin in Bars is a good, steady, saleable article ; Is often given on fair terms in barter, always disposod 
of on short credit, and now and then placed for cash. It comes from England exclusively. Annual 
consumption, 830 to 1,000 barrels of 4 cwt. each. 

Tin in Plates is attended with the foregoing advantages, and is also supplied by England alone. 
Annual consumption, 1,200 double boxes. 

Lead in Sheets, Figs, and Shots. —These 3 itoms have lately, particularly shot, been sent from Germany, 
and prove dangerous competitors with the English ; in consequence of which, the thing is overdone, and 
we have more in market than meets the demand at losing prices. 

Lead, Red and White.. — These 2 articles have lately been much in request for the formation of paint. 
Some large parcels of red have lately arrived, and sell well and currently, but we are altogether without 
white. The consumption of all sorts oflead has, however, considerably decreased of late years, and no 
longer forms an item of any great consequence in our trade. 

Rum and Brandy. —Leeward Island and Jamaica are furnished by America and England ; the former 
particularly in the lower qualities, of which wo have a full market at low prices. The better kind and 
brandy are supplied from England, but do not obtain a proportionate advance compared with the common 
sorts. Brandy is but of limited demand, and 2 or 3 puncheons are sufficient at a time. It ought, as well 
as rum, to be deeply coloured. Annual consumption of rum, 300 puncheons. 

Spices are all saleable in small parcels at a time, particularly pepper and pimento ; the latter of which. 
In small sound berries, is demanded at good prices. Nutmegs are very abundant, and olfering very low 
without finding purchasers. France, America, and England Bupply us with spices, but Franco more so 
in cloves than in other kinds; and it may bo remarked that the qualities received from England are 
preferred. Credit on selling is generally short. 

Cochineal is a fair article now and then in small qualities ; and when in demand, at times fetches 
good prices, occasionally a cash sale, and always one of the shortest credits. Annual consumption, 
4,500 okes. 

In concluding our observations on imports, we could wish to impress the conviction, that a poor man’s 
purpose cannot be answered In speculating to this country, for, should his circumstances require a 
6 pecdy remittance in bills, he must submit to a heavy sacrifice, in order to meet his .wants, by selling his 

f iroperty for whatever it may tetcli in cash ; and such a measure cannot but be attended with very heavy 
oss. On the contrary, when an opulent person finds that his property cannot be realised at saving 
prices, he can afford to wait until a more favourable moment presents itself; and such a moment, in less 
than 12 months, is almost certain to arrive, when he retires his money with an advantage more than equal 
to any interest he could obtain for it in Europe. 

That the rate of exchange has regularly advanced, and will continue to advance, is the natural result 
of the continual deterioration of the Turkish specie. We remember when the piece of money denomi¬ 
nated ‘ Mahmoudia,’ passed at about its value, or nearly so, of 10 piastres: it rose to 25 soon afterwards ; 
and the few which remain are at present worth 38 each. At the period wo allude to (1812), the exchange 
on London was at 25 piastres the pound sterling ; and until lately (owing to the great stagnation of trade, 
and to political events, which have lowered it), the rate has been up to 60 1 It cannot, however, increase 
beyond that rate more thau 5 per cent., as it then will nearly be on a par with the value of the gold and 
silver current coin of the realm, when it will be better to remit in specie than by a bill at 63 piastres for 
61 days’ sight. (This supposition has not been verified; the exchange, partly and principally from 
the degradation of the coin, and partly from the balance of payments being against Smyrna, is now, 
February, 1843, J19$ piastres per 1/. sterling ! This shows how dangerous it is to hold property on spe¬ 
culation in Turkey.) The rates of exchange fluctuate considerably, and a difference or 4 to 1 per cent., 
occasioned by the abundance or scarcity of paper in the market, often occurs between one post day and 
another*. It is for this reason that the rate always decreases during the fruit season, which takes place at 
the latter end of August, and continues until the middle of October ; when it rises again to meet the 
limited wants of drawers, and the larger demands of those remitters who did not Bhip fruit, and invest 
the funds of their employers in that article. These observations lead us to submit the question of tho 
advantage which a person in Europe has in rcceiving/row this country, intead of sending to it. Late 
extensive barters have proved to us, and which we have endeavoured to show you, the unprofitable terms 
upon which they are conducted, were it only in paying, and that in cash too, for at least £ of the amount, 
at a higher rate than was current: now this higher rate is, in itself, supposing the produce taken in 
barter to meet with a saving sale in Europe, of no small consideration ; —then you have the advantage of 
drawing at a high exchange in making a purchase : and again you have the choice of selecting the good 

f iart of the produce, and of rejecting the inferior, —a choice which is not allowed in taking it in barter ; 
astly, the principal advantage in buying over bartering is, that you can avail yourself of a depression in 
the produce market, and effect your purchase upon easy terms ; whereas, when a barter is proposed, it has 
the Immediate effect of producing a general rise in the whole market, and also of engendering the most 
absurd pretensions on the part ot produce holders, who are too conversant with commerce not to see that 
either the European house, wishing to barter, is m want of procuring returns for his principal, or else 
that the articles of produce wanted are in great demand In Europe — without which, the European agent 
would never submit to take produce at so much higher a price than he could procure It for with cash I 
The only time in which the person sending to this country can calculate upon a profitable return, is 
during the fruit season; and for that reason he ought to forward his shipments from Europe so as to 
meet the demand, and to be cashed by the beginning of August. A vessel from England hence is in 
general from 40 to 50 days in performing her voyage ; sometimes much less, and but seldom longer ; goods 
ought, if possible, always to be shipped in a fast and first class ship. 

We now continue our remarks on the articles of our trade, ana the following are some of* them sent 
hence, and deserving of serious attention. 


Exports. 

Silk. — This is the richest raw article in our export trade with Europe in general, but almost exclu¬ 
sively with England, which consumes nearly our entire produce. There are 3 different qualities, viz. 
fine, middling, and coarse. Bales adapted for the English market are composed of the 3 qualities, but 
the lesser quantity is of tho coarse kind ; at one time, all coarse was in request in London, but at present 
an assortment of the 3 qualities is preferred. When an order is given, it ought to be accompanied by a 
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description of the quality required ; and It Is necessary to state that, for all of the finest, without being 
mixed, a higher price is demanded. A bale contains 40 trffees ; and, before being packed, is carefully 
examined and approved of by competent native judges. Silk is produced at Brussa, a large city about 
200 miles distant from Smyrna, whence it ie forwarded by caravans to the different places of consumption, 
which are Constantinople and this town. Until very lately, almost the entire crop of silk came lor sale 
to Smyrna, but at present the most considerable part is sent to Constantinople, where the price is 
higher: we have, therefore, here an advantage, not only in price, but also in Jmr manner of packing, 
which fetches 5 or G per cent, more in England than if packed in the capital. Silk is mostly a ready 
money article, though it sometimes may bo had in small quantities at a short credit; or half cash and 
half 1 or 2 couriers . it is also now and then given In barter. Annual average produce, 2,500 bales, or 
about 480,000 lbs. For a recent and authentic account of Turkey silk, see art. “ Silk.” 

Opium, in point of value, and as an article of speculation, hardly gives way to silk ; but as It is largely 
shipped by Americans, and sent in smaller quantities to Holland, and the south of Europe, it is subject 
to much competition and variation of price, although we have invariably observed that the opening prico 
of the new crop is always the lowest, which, however, is in some measure counterbalanced by the decrease 
in weight which occurs by keeping. This is also a cash article, and indeed subject to the Bame conditions 
as purchasing or bartering for silk; it nevertheless has one inferiority which the silk is not liable to — 
namely, a difference in the quality of the crons : last year, for instance, opium was of a very bad kind, 
and hardly saleable*in England ; this year, though small, it is fine. On the Continent and in America, 
the small sort is preferred to the larger sized. We observe that, in England, the prices of opium fluctuate 
considerably ; but we are not aware that, by holding it, any loss has ever happened, — another reason 
why a wealthy man only should embark in the Turkey trade. It would bo impossible, or at least difficult, 
and attended witli much expense, to obtain a monopoly of the opium crop, as it is produced through some 
thousands of individuals, each one (and they are all poor) adding his pioduce; and when collected in 
sufficient quantities, it is brought to market by the natives, having each of them 1 or 2 baskets for sale. 
What might be done is this: — Send a person to the place of growtli with ready money to purchase a 
certain but limited quantity, and which he can do easily, if not hurried, to the extent oi 50, or even 100 
baskets, and upon terms of advantage, from the simple fact that the collectors of it prefer to receive a 
remunerating price on the spot of growth, rather than perform a long and expensive journey, witli the 
chance of not finding purchasers immediately. Opium is produced at sundry places in the interior, of 
from 10 to SO days’ distance hence ; but that grown at Calssar, about GOO miles from Smyrna, is the most 
esteemed, from its cleanness and good quality ; it comes to market in June, and finishes about December 
or January. Annual average produce, 3,00!) baskets, or about 400,000 lbs. 

Drugs and Hums form one of our principal branches of commerce, and is almost entirely in the hands 
of the Jews. At present, gum Arabic and mastic are exceedingly scarcp ; and it is only when that is 
the ease, or the demand for exportation is very brisk, that much variation exists in the price of" drugs. 
Trieste, and occasionally America, consume a considerable portion of gums, but the largest quantity goes 
to the English markets. Barters are often effected through this medium; but it is not attended with 
much advantage, as they are conducted by a race who never lose in any transaction they undertake. It 
Is impossible to ascertain the quantities of drugs received in Smyrna, and equally so to know the quantity 
remaining, as they are dispersed all over the city, and consumed so irregularly in Europe, as bids defiance 
to all regular calculation. 

Sponges have been, nud still are, an article of considerable moment, particularly for the English mar¬ 
kets, and are found about the islands in the Grecian Archipelago, brought here, and cleaned for export¬ 
ation. They vary in price from 6 to 90 piastres per oke, according to fineness and quality : the better sort 
alone answers for speculation, and which, it would appear, from the considerable quantity sent to London, 
turns to good account. The produce depends so entirely on chance, that no correct estimate of the yearly 
quantity can be formed ; however, we are seldom in want of a moderate supply. 

Gulls are shipped in considerable quantities for the English, German, and French markets ; the two 
former, however, being the largest consumers : for England, the blue galls are those principally sent; 
though the market there for their sale being dull and low, prices with us, moderate as they are compared 
to last year, will still further decline, should a demand not spring up, of which there is no appearance. 
Annual produce of all sorts, 5,500 kintals. 

Cotton Wool, of which we have several qualities, is chiefly exported to Trieste and Marseilles. Bar¬ 
ters arc made to a large extent in cottons. Annual average produce of all sorts, 60,000 kmt.ds. 

Valonia employs more British shipping for full cargoes of only one article, than any other species of 
produce, if we except, perhaps, fruit: it is also sent to Dublin and to the German markets in considerable 
quantities. Ahnost any supply can he obtained, and it is shipped generally near the places of growtli, 
which are numerous, although there is never any want of it in the Smyrna market. It is much resorted 
to as a means of making barters, which perhaps are as easily effected, upon pretty fair terms, as with any 
other article of produce. The annual produce is sufficient to meet the wants of all Europe. It can be had 
to any extent, and at all periods. 

Fruit. — This is an article which occupies the attention of all Smyrna, more or less, and produces, 
during the season, great interest and activity. Figs come to market early in September, and raisins are 
ready for shipping early in October ; the former are procurable only at Smyrna, where the latter in all 
their qualities may be procured ; but the shipments are generally made at Cesne, Vouria, Carabourna, 
Usbeck, &c., from which ports the name of the raisin takes its origin. Large sums are frequently gained 
in fruit speculations ; ami when the demand in England is brisk, and the prices and quality fair with us, 
it very seldom happeps. indeed, that any loss is sustained: it is, however, attended witli risk ; must bo 
shipped dry ; and ought only to go in a very fast, sound vessel, as much depends upon a first, or at least 
an early arrival, which obtains in general a higher price than the later arrivals. The quantity produced 
is alwavs uncertain. 

For the remaining articles of exports hence, we refer you to our price current. Carpets are produced 
to the extent of about 80,000 to 100,000 pikes a-year. Oil (olive), to the amount of 10 to 15 middling sized 
cargoes from the islands of Mytilene, Candia, &c. is generally shipped for America and France ; seldom 
for England : the season commences in September, but the crops of olive fluctuate exceedingly in point 
of quantity ; hence arise dear and cheap years : last year was a high one, and it is expected to bu lower 
this. Copper, old and now, may be computed at 30,000 okes, which are generally bought up as soon as 
offered, for Europe. Hare skins are computed at from 350,000 to 400,000 annually. Peletons, at 12,000 
to 15,000 cliequees. Goats’ wool of all kinds may be calculated per year at 45,000 to 50,000 chequees ; 
sheep’s wool at 23,000 kintals. Wax (yellow), 1,000 kintals. 

We have finished our general remarks on the exports and imports of the place; and In concluding 
them, we beg to state that, upon an average of all of them, (with the exception of fruit from, and of iron 
to, Turkey,) the selling charges may (excluding del credere commission) be calculated at about 12 per 
cent., and on purchasing at about 8 per cent. 

Madder is now (1853) the most valuable article of export from Smyrna. 
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Accounts are kept in piastres composed of 10 paras and ftOths. 

Exchange. 

London, 119 to 119) piastre* per £ sterling. 


Turkey weights generally render as- follows in England: — 
A quintal - - = 117 to 124 lbs. 

An oke - . - s= 2| _ 9 79 

A cheqnee of goats' wool = 5 — 54 

18 quintals of oil - =s 1 ton. 

A chequee of opium • b ljtolj 


SB 1 V 


. troy 


A tefTee - 
6J mentals 

9 drains - - - =a i oz. 

A pike - . . =a 97 Inches. 

English weights at Smyrna render generally, viz.— 
19(1 lbs. = 1 quintal of 4.0 okes. 

119 =s 4U okes. 

1 oke. 




The changes that have taken place in the commerce of Smyrna since 1828 may he 
learned by contrasting the previous statements with those in the following table: — 

Account of the Quantities and Values of the Articles exported from Smyrna in 1851, distinguishing 
those to the U. Kingdom, Gibraltar, and Malta. 








Quantities 

Value of 

Articles. 



Weights and 

Total Quanti- 

Total Value 

exported to 
United 

Exports to 
United 



Measures. 

ties exported. 

of Exports. 





Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 








Piastt es. 

Almonds - 



oils. 

kilo. 

1,217 

375,850 

35 

63,450 

Harley 



13,660 

122,910 

7,200 

64.MH) 

flees war 




7.43 

824,620 







8,3.50 

208.750 

4,000 

100,000 

Box wood 




69,884 

1,650,600 

49,220 

1,082,840 

Broken glass 




212 

18,450 


Bullock and lamb skins 


-i 

bales 

qtls. 

bales 

173» 
6,488/ 

3,417,000 

105 

105,000 

Carpets 



627 

1,300,500 

536 

1,073,01)0 

Cotton 




11,712 

9,826,450 

896 

739,000 

Do. spun 

Dried fruits (Dates, Ac.) 
Date* 




317 


186 

186,930 

2 


qtls. 

ki o. 

179,073 > 
17,425 } 

24,961.890 

f 69,922 > 
117,425/ 

9,980,750 

Drug* 



cases 

fill ' 

182,750 

63 

31,000 

Do. - 



qtls. 

32,700 

4,578,000 



Emery atones • 




45,076 

2,4 79,180 

40,518 

2,228,490 

Essence of roses 




52 

1,680,000 

29 

1,522,500 

FUih goats’ wool 



bales 

1,901 

4,009,100 

236 

755,300 

Cum* 



CAKeg 

1,409 

1,688,800 

437 

524,100 

Hare skins 



hales 

2H8 

1,209,000 

2 

8,400 

Horns 


-i 

qtls, 

1,972, 

1,808 ( 

84,610 

327 

29,150 

Leeches 



cages 

1,657 

2,662,500 

195 

214,500 

Liquorice 




lO 

.5,500 

Liquors 




50 

27,500 

18 

9,900 

Du. ruin 



bbls. 

38,8 

59,200 


34,982,500 

Ilf adder root 




60,736 

36,28.8,000 

.50,990 

Mai/e and millet 



kilo. 

J 13,950 

1,481,230 

108,535 

1,410,830 

MnsfJc 



bbls. 

3 

2 7, *>00 

3 

27,000 

Nut , alls 



sacks 

331 

406,400 

51 

61,200 

Nuts 



qtls. 

Silo. 

3,846 

288,450 

3,012 

225,901) 

Oleaginous seeds 



8,836 

248,010 

980 

24,500 

Olive oil 



qtls. 

rases 

135 

91,430 

30 

h, 900 

Opium * 



2.284 

13,356,000 

2,12.5 

11,930,400 

Poppy seeds 



sacks 

1,611 

241,350 


r 

kilo, t 

2,8151 




Provisions 


-J 

bills. 

*,660 l 

294,900 

1,360 

32,230 



1 

qtls. 

224 j 


Hags 

Kadix sapor aria 



hales 

1,842 

184,000 

2 

2,000 



ca*cs 

704 

177,000 



Salep 


;{ 

bids. 

1051 

10/ 

299,000 

16 

41,000 

Scamniony 



cases 

26(1 

665,000 

230 

575,000 

Silk and cocoons 



bales 

f,8| 

2,135,100 

83 

367,000 

Soap, to America 



coses 

48 

18,400 



Sponges 




3,372 

10,083.0(H) 

2,225 

6,675,000 

Stones 



pieces 

100,200 

150,300 

Storsx 



bbls. 

96 

25,880 



Terre d'Atnbre 



qtls. 

1,940 

48,500 

414 

10,350 

1 rbacco 


*{ 

cases 

bbls. 

5271 

27/ 

364,700 

254 

139.700 

Valonla 



qtls. 

262,019 

17,041,130 

218,905 

14,239,170 

Various articles 


[{ 

cases 

bbls. 

1,2251 

95/ 

516,800 

330 

117,0.50 

4Vhe.it 



kilo.. 

15,031 

270,560 

4,050 

72,900 

White-stone - 



qtls. 

11,556 

478.SO0 

11,142 

415,6S0 

Wines 



bids.. 

1,629 

- 429,700 

107 

- 34,0. «> 

Wool 



bales 

14,517 

10,814,040 

743 

5,31,900 

Yellow berries » 



sacks 

2,670 

3,601,500 

1,265 

1.707,750 

Total of the Exports from Smyrna 


. _ 

- 

161,676,520 


ft} 


* Opium, 2,191 cases. Of thi*713 are large, and go to England; 1,408 are small,and go direct to China via Egypt. 


j Pro Formal Invoice of 10 Chests Opium bought and shipped at Smyrna. | 

10 chests opium, weighing 664 okes , or chcqueea 1063 at $ 1 4 

. 

Pitisfite. 
46,789 2 4 

. Charges, 

Porterage, packing, weighing, at $68 

Export duty, at 363/120 and 5 0/0 fees - - - - - 

ln*|iection, * per cent. » - - - • - 

Brokerage, 1) per cent. .... . j 

Piastres. 

680 00 
5,3,6 11 

233 39 

701 34 

4,992 C 



Commission and rent, 3) 0/0 - 

- 

$51,781 30 
1,291 20 

Bill brokerage, J OfO ... 


$53,076 10 
■ 132 30 



$53,209 0 

Ex. 100) j65?9 8 s. lOd. ; at 1^ lbs. per cbequee, 1,700lbs. \ costing, 6/2) per lb. on boart 
Smyrna, August, 1843. 

London Charges. * 

Freight, warehouse charges, and sea insurance, 4) c. per lb. 

Discount, brokerage, commission, ftc. 64 per cent, on selling price. 

1. 
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In his Lettres sur la Turquie (i. 425.), the well informed M. Ubicini estimates the 
value of the imports into Smyrna in 1851 at 28,473,000 fr., and that of the exports at 
36,682,000 fr. The coasting trade, as that between Smyrna, Constantinople, Syra, 
Alexandria, and the Levant generally, is usually denominated, is almost entirely in the 
hands of the Greeks, and is very extensive. Excluding Greeks, the port is annually 
visited by from 550 to 600 foreign ships. Ubicini reckons the value of the imports of 
English and Swiss cottons at above 14,000,000 fr. : the other leading articles of im¬ 
port are English and German woollens, French silks, and colonial products. 

SNUFF (Ger. Schnvpftaback; Fr. Tabac en poudre; It. Tabacco da naso ; Sp. Tabaco 
de polvo} Rus. Nosowoi tahak ), a powder in very general use as an errhine. Tobacco 
is the usual basis of snutF; but small quantities of other articles are frequently added to 
it, to vary its pungency, flavour, scent, &c. Though substantially the same, the kinds 
and names of snuff are infinite, and are perpetually changing. There are, however, 3 
principal sorts: the first, granulated ; the second, an impalpable powder; and the third, 
the bran or coarse part remaining after sifting the second sort. Unless taken in excess, 
no bad consequences result from its use. 

Dealer* in tobacco and snuff are obliged to lake out a licence, renewable annually, which costs 5*. &f. 
They are also obliged to enter their premises, and have their names written in large legible characters 
over their door, or oo some conspicuous part of their house, under a penalty of 50/. The dyeing of snuff 
with ochre, amber, or any other colouring matter except water tinged with colour, is prohibited under 
a penalty or 100/. ; and its intermixture with fustic, yellow, ebony, touchwood, sand, dirt, leaves, Hec. 
is prohibited under a penalty of 100/. ami the forfeiture of the article.—(I & 2 Geo. 4. c. 109.) If snuff be 
found to contain 4 per cent, of any substance, not being tobacco, and other than water onty, or water 
tinged with colour, or flavoured only, such snuff shall be deemed adulterated, and shall he forfeited, and 
the parties subjected to a penalty of 100 /. over and above all other penalties and forfeitures — {lb.) No 
quantity of snuff weighing above 2 lbs. shall be removed by land or water without a permit.—(29 Geo. 3. 
c. 68.) — (See Tobacco.) 

SNUFF-BOXES are made of every variety of pattern, and of an endless variety of 
materials. We only mention them here for the purpose of giving the following de¬ 
tails, not elsewhere to be met with, with respect to the manufacture of Laurencekirk 
or Ayrshire boxes. These are made of wood, admirably jointed, painted, and varnished. 

These beautiful boxes were first manufactured at the village of Laurencekirk, in 
Kincardineshire, about 60 years since. The original inventor was a cripple hardly 
possessed of the power of locomotion. Instead of curtains, his bed (rather a curious 
workshop) was surrounded with benches and receptacles for tools, in the contrivance 
and use of which lie discovered the utmost ingenuity. Instead of taking out a patent, 
the inventor confided his secret to a joiner ill the same village, who in a few years 
amassed considerable property; while the other died, as he had lived, in the greatest 
poverty. The great difficulty of the manufacture lies in the formation of the hinge, 
which, in a genuine box, is so delicately made as hardly to be visible. Peculiar, or, as 
they are called, secret tools, are required in its formation ; and though greatly im¬ 
proved by time and experience, the mystery attached to their preparation is still so 
studiously kept up, that the workmen employed in one shop are debarred having 
any communication with those employed in another. 

About the beginning of this century, an ingenious individual belonging to the village 
of Cumnock, in Ayrshire, of the name of Crawford, having seen one of the Laurence¬ 
kirk snuff-boxes, succeeded, after various attempts, by the assistance of a watchmaker 
of the same village, who made the tools, in producing a similar box ; and by his suc¬ 
cess greatly enriched his native parish and province. Unfortunately, however, he did 
not improve his own fortune by his ingenuity ; and died early in 1844 in very poor cir¬ 
cumstances. For a while, the Laurencekirk boxes were most in demand ; but Crawford 
and his neighbours in Cumnock not only copied the art, but so improved and perfected 
it, that in a few years for every box made in the north there were, probably, 20 made 
in the south. In 1826, the Cumnock trade was divided among 8 master manufacturers, 
who employed considerably more than 100 persons. But we are sorry to say that it has 
greatly declined in the interval; and that at present it does not employ more than 
5 per cent, of that number. Mauchline is now the principal seat of the manufacture, 
and there about 213 hands are at present (1853) engaged in it and in the manufacture 
of woik-boxes, tea-boxes, and other fancy wood work, principally the latter. About 
J 66-1 doz. snuff-boxes are annually produced, of which about 75 per cent, are exported. 
The popularity of the boxes has of late years declined in Britain (they never had any 
sale in Ireland); but, on the other hand, the taste for them has gained ground in 
several parts of the continent and in America, and the demand for them is brisk 
and gradually increasing. The manufacture is also carried on, though to a very 
limited extent, at Auchinleck, and one or two other places. Plane is the wood 
in common use, and the cost of the wood in an ordinary sized box does not exceed 
Id. ; the paints and varnish are rated at 2d. ; and though something is lost by 
selecting tifaber of the finest colour, the whole expense of the raw material falls 
considerably short of J per ceut. on the return it yields, which consists almost wholly 
of the wages of labour. 
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The snuff-box manufacture, like most other departments of industry, has been greatly 
facilitated by the division of labour; and in all workshops of any size 3 classes of 
persons are employed, —box-makers, painters, and checkers or polishers; the wages 
of which may at present amount, the 1st class from 16s. to "20s. per week ; the 2d from 
18s. to 27s., and the 3d from 10s. to 14s. per do. When Crawford first commenced busi¬ 
ness, he obtained almost any price he chose to ask; and many instances occurred, in which 
ordinary sized snuff-boxes sold at 2 /. 12 *. 6d., and ladies 4 work-boxes at 25 /. But as the trade Increased, 
it became necessary to employ apprentices, who first became journeymen, and then masters; and such 
have been the effects of improvement and competition, that articles such as those specified above may be 
obtained at the respective prices of two and twenty-five shi/lings ; while common boxes, which, in 1837, 
sold for 18v. a dozen, might, in 1850, be bought for 7s.! By means of the Pentagraph , which is much 
employed, the largest engravings are reduced to the size most convenient to the workman, without injury 
to the prints; so that a snuff-box manufacturer, like a Dunfermline weaver, can work to order by exhibiting 
on wood his employer’s coat of arms, or any object he may fancy within the range of the pictorial art. 
Some of the painters display considerable talent, and, when they put forth their strength, produce box- 
lids worth boiog preserved as pictures. At fir*t, nearly the whole subjects chosen as ornaments were 
taken from Burns’s poems; and there can be no doubt that the “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” “Tain 
O'Shanter,” “ Willie brewed a peck o’maut,” &c. &c. have penetrated in this form into every quarter 
of the habitable globe. Now, however, tho artists take a wider range; the studios of Wilkie, Landseer, 
&c. have been laid under contribution ; landscapes are as o ten met with as figures ; and there is scarcely 
a celebrated scene in the county that is not pictured lorth more or less peifectly on the lid of an Ayr¬ 
shire snuff-box. Some very wretched imitations of Ayrshire boxes have been produced in different parts 
of England : but they can deceive no one who ever saw a genuine box. The hinge, as well as the finishing. 
Is clumsy in the extreme. 

The article on this curious manufacture in our former editi n was written by our esteemed friend, 
the late John M’Diarmid, Esq., editor ol the Dumfries Courier j but the business nas matin ially changed 
during the last 10 years. Tho statements in the present article have been derived from lYlauchline and 
other seats of the manufacture. 

SOAP (Ger. Seife ; Fr. Savon ; It. Sapone ; Sp. Jabon ,* Rus. M'ulo ; Lat. Sapo ). 
The soap met with in commerce is generally divided into 2 sorts, hard and soft : the 
former is made of soda and tallow or oil, and the latter of potash and similar oily mat¬ 
ters. Soap made of tallow and soda has a whitish colour, and is, therefore, sometimes 
denominated white soap : but it is usual for soap makers, in order to lower the price 
of the article, to mix a considerable portion of rosin with the tallow; this mixture 
forms the common yellow soap of this country. Soap made of tallow, &c. and potash 
does not assume a solid form; its consistence is never greater than that of hog’s lard. 
The properties of soft soap as a detergent do not differ materially from those of hard 
soap, but it is not nearly so convenient to use. The alkali employed by the ancient 
Gauls and Germans in the formation of soap was potash ; hence we see why it was 
described by the Romans as an unguent. The oil employed for making soft soap in 
this country is whale oil. A little tallow is also added, which, by a peculiar manage¬ 
ment, is dispersed through the soap in fine white spots. The soap made in countries 
which produce olive oil, as the south of France, Italy, and Spain, is preferable to the 
soap of this country, which is usually manufactured from grease, tallow, &c. — ( Thom¬ 
son's Chemistry.) 

The use of soap as a detergent is well known : it may, in fact, be considered as a 
necessary of life. Its consumption in most civilised countries is immense. Pliny 
informs us, that soap was first invented by the Gauls; that it was composed of talluw 
and ashes ; and that the German soap was reckoned the best. — (Lib. xviii. c. 51.) 

Down to 1833, a duty was charged on hard soap, which is by far the most exten¬ 
sively used, of 3d. per lb., or 28s. per cwt., while the price of soap duty paid rarely 
exceeded 6d. per lb., or 56s. per cwt., so that the duty was fully 100 per cent. 1 Rut 
besides this high duty, the substances of which soap is made, viz. tallow, barilla, and 
turpentine, or resin, were respectively charged with duties of 3*. Ad., 2s., and 4s. Ad. a 
cwt.; and taking these indirect taxes into account, it may be truly stated that soap was 
taxed from 120 to 130 percent, ad valorem! The imposition of so exorbitant a duty 
on an article indispensable to the prosecution of many branches of manufacture, and to 
the comfort and cleanliness of all orders of persons, was in the last degree inexpedient. 
During the 5 years ending with 1832, the consumption of duty-paid soap was nearly 
stationary ; though there can be little doubt, from the increase of manufactures and 
population during that period, that it would have been -very considerably extended, 
but for the increase of smuggling. This practice was facilitated by the total exemp¬ 
tion which Ireland enjoyed from this duty; for it not unfrequently happened that the 
soap made in this country, and sent to Ireland under a drawback, was again clan¬ 
destinely introduced into Great Britain. It is, perhaps, needless to say that nothing 
but the effectual reduction of the duty could put a stop to the smuggling and fraud 
that had been so generally practised. So long as the profit to be made by breaking 
the law was so high as 120 or 130 per cent., so long was it sure to be broken, 
despite the multiplication of penalties and the utmost activity and vigilance of the 
officers. But the duty, having been reduced 50 per cent, in 1833, the temptation to 
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smuggle was materially diminished. And the increased conaumption which followed 
the reduction of duties hindered the revenue from declining more than £th part, or 
25 percent. Hence the advantages resulting from the diminished temptation to 
smuggling and fraud, and the influence of the reduced price of the article, in facili¬ 
tating manufacturing industry, and in promoting habits of cleanliness, were obtained 
without any very considerable sacrifice. 

Jn the last edition of this work we took leave to observe that “the entire repeal of the 
soap duty would he a popular measure; but, seeing that a large amount of revenue 
must be raised, and that those taxes only are productive which affect all classes of the 
community, we should not be disposed to recommend such a measure. It is not the 
tax itself, but the oppressive extent to which it was carried, that made it objection¬ 
able. Instead of proposing its repeal, we think it should be extended to Ireland. 
The exemption of one part of the empire from a duty of this sort imposed on another 
part, is contrary to all principle, and is fraught with pernicious results. It will be 
impossible to get rid of smuggling so long as this unjust distinction is suffered to exist. 
Were the duty extended to Ireland, the necessity for granting drawbacks on the soap 
exported to it, and of laying countervailing duties on that imported from it, would, of 
course, fall to the ground. And we feel pretty confident that, though a still farther 
deduction were made from the rate of duty, its productiveness would not, under such 
circumstances, be impaired even in England.” 

Government, however, not feeling disposed to support an unpopular, and, in some 
respects an objectionable tax, consented in the course of the present year (1853) to its 
repeal. 

The following table is interesting, inasmuch as it shows the extent of the manufac¬ 
ture during the last year hut one that it was subject to a duty, and as it will be an 
authentic standard with which to compare its future progress. 


An Account of the Quantity of Soap made in different Towns of Great Britain, distinguishing between 
Silicate‘it, Hard, and Soft Soap, during the Year ended 5th January, 1S.VJ. 


Towns. 

Silicated 

Soap. 

Other 
Hard Soap. 

Soft Soap 

Towns. 

Silicated 
ho ip. 

Other 
Hard Soap 

Soft Soap. 

England. 

Lb*. 

Lbs. 

l.in. 

England. 

Lb: 

LI,: 

Lbs. 

Until 


4 09,0 Vi 


\ irmouth 




Hempstr ul 


151 .fit, 


i>\f.ud 




Mirmm^li.im • 


3(>3,l lo 


Plymouth 


3,S’, 1,320 

3,080 

Smethwick. 


2,373, Vti 

51,690 

Liskeanl 


1,560 

Blackburn 


322,6 VI 

W.illing'brd - 


1 ?,*.'7S 

Burnley 


311,7 St i 


< Irernw ti h 


.8,712,130 


ILtslingden 
st. Holm’s - 


til l,ti 1(1 


v hetlie!d 

7 

42 >,'.46 




111,01(1 

Bury 


l‘.S,3()U 


Hrist.,1 


iv,sos,oral 

■107,900 


7,710 

67 2,100 


Canterbury 


531,01(1 


Itreiiifnid 


4,410,150 


('hosier 

G.ISn 

fi>l,(»VH 


Uorshitn 


21,120 


Herbs 


V97,V'(> 


M duos 


11,120 


Pori licstcr 


191,US" 


U.indsuoith - 


3,131 


(t.ltOsluMll 


7,151,.Vic 


Brighton 


311,190 


Braintree 

C.Otxi 

6,010 


Lewis 


Sun,sill' 


Malden 

3,MH> 

80,9 Vi 


Taunton 


VO,' (20 


< l.iro 

33,,SSI 1 

2IV, 03" 


Hi idgewater - 


12,190 




i ,54 7,730 



4,( ,'if 



Munf.rd 


101,31(1 


Ll.uidilo 


4 ,6 91 


lira-thud 



1,561,57" 

Hrom.giote - 


1,719,183 


Huddersfield . 

Arundel 


278,8.Vi 

418,501' 

7V(>,91<> 

Voi k 

- 

833,010 





London 

420.207 

125,13 5,099 

11,335,333 

Portsmouth - 


400,7 in 


899.736 

41,031,10 V 

539,599 

Hull 


2,322,01* 

153,360 


Hi ldlmtitnn 
’Southampton - 

■ ^ 

3l,loo 

4.IVC 

T> tal, lingland 

1,320,0 ,3 

169,519,201 

11,874,932 

Preston 


22 V>7< 


Scotland. 




L-eds 


9.V-.SSII 

771,910 

Aberdeen 



4 17,990 

Wakefield 


3,79 VS 10 

Vyr _ 



Leicester 

Oakham 

Dud lev 

4,.y,o 

31,700 
2,000 
809,vo 


Paisley 0 .* J 

Leith - J 


* 111,0*15 

698,270 
2,29 ,|Sn 
10,6 1*2," 19 
87 L9It) 
33S,ti.'K) 
213,190 

319,00- 
661,8311 

Weclncshury - 
Lincoln 


633,020 

2(>'.,0SC 


(Hasgow 

Pieston Pans - 

7,150 

5,‘.audios 

Louth 


405,790 


Linlithgow 


12,670 

Spilsby 
l.m rpool 


26,070 


Dunfermline - 


350,230 

39,381,59'- 

7,373,270 

Total, Scotland 



Birkenhead - 
Holt 


290,8V t 
15,600 


7,150 

15,206.064 

7.121,1 19 

Manchester - 


1,113,550 

163,013 





Salford 

. u 

779.010 



Newcastle 


3,581,010 

1,076.880 






Towcenter 








29,23t i 


England - 

1,320,03: 

169,519,201 

11.874,932 

Kunrorn 

Warrington - 
Norwich 

Lowestoft 


11,787,360 
5,147,090 
1,241,5.511 
129,260 


Scotland - 

7,160 

15,206,061 

7,150,119 

2,970 



1,527,18.3 

1.81,725,265 

1.9,023,031 


The total nett revenue derived from soap amounted in 1852 to 1,126,046/. In 1851, 13,487,270 lbs. soap 
were exported, the drawback on which amounted to 88,468/. 

Drawbacks and allowances were also made during the same year of 101,420/. to the woollen, silk 
flax, and cotton manufacturers on account of the soap used by them. And the trouble to the manu¬ 
facturers arising from this system, with the opportunities which it afforded for the commission of fraud 
constituted the principal objections to the duty. ’ 

The declared value ol the soap and candles exported In 1852 amounted to 3.5,649/. 
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SODA. — SPIRITS. 


SODA. See Alkali. 

SOUTH SEA DUTIES. The act of the 9 Ahm c. 21., establishing the South 
Sea Company, conveyed to them the exclusive privilege of trading to the Pacific Ocean, 
and along the east coast of America, from the Orinoco to Cape Horn. 

This privilege was taken away by the 47 Geo. 3. c. 23. ? and in order to raise a guarantee fund for the 
indemnification of the Company, a duty of 2 per cent, ad valorem was imposed by the ftft Geo. 3 c. 57. on 
all goods (with the exception of those from Brazil and Dutch Surinam* ; and with the exception of 
blubber, oil, &c. of whales, or fish caught by the crews of British or Irish ships) imported from within 
the aforesaid limits. A duty of Is. (J d. per ton was also imposed on all vessels (except ill ballaBt or im¬ 
porting the produce of the fishery of British subjects) entering inwards or clearing outwards from or to 
places within the said limits. The duties are to cease when the guarantee fund is completed. 

SOY, a species of sauce prepared in China and Japan from a small bean, the produce 
of the Dolichos soja. It is eaten with fish and other articles. It should be chosen of 
a good flavour, not too salt nor too sweet, of a good thick consistence, a hrown colour, 
and clear; when shaken in a glass, it should leave a coat on the surface, of a bright, 
yellowish brown colour ; if it do not, it is of an inferior kind, and should be rejected. 
Japan soy is deemed superior to the Chinese. It is worth, in bond, from 6s. to 7s. a 
gallon. It is believed to he extensively counterfeited. — ( Milburns Orient. Com.) 

SPELTER, a name frequently given to Zinc; which see. 

SPEllMACETI (Ger. .Walk nth ; Fr. It lane de Baleine , Sperme de Baleine • It, 
Spermaceti ; Sp. Esperma de Ballena ; Ilus. Spermazet ), a product obtained from tho 
brain of the physeter macroccp/ialus, a species of whale inhabiting the Southern Ocean, 
l'lie brain being dug out from the cavity of the head, the oil is separuted from it by drip¬ 
ping. The residue is crude spermaceti, of which an ordinary sized whale will yield 12 
barrels. After being brought to England, it is purified. It then concretes into a white, 
crystallised, brittle, semitransparent, unctuous substance, nearly inodorous and insipid. 
On being cut into small pieces it assumes a flaky aspect. It is very heavy ; its specific 
gravity being 9*433. It is used in the manufacture of candles, in medicine, &c. 

SPICES (Ger. Spezereyen ; Du. Speceryen ; Fr, Epiceries, Epices ; it. Spezj , Spe- 
zierie ; Sp . Especias, Especerias ; Port. Especiaria ; Ru«\ Ft anile horenja). Under this 
denomination are included all those vegetable productions which are fragrant to the 
smell and pungent to the palate; such as cloves, ginger, nutmegs, allspice, &c. These 
will be found under their proper heads, 

SPIRIT OF WINE. See Alcohol. 

SPIRITS. All inflammable liquors obtained by distillation, as brandy, rum, 
geneva, whisky, gin, &c., are comprised under this designation. The term British 
spirits is applied indiscriminately to the various sorts of spirits manufactured in Great 
llrilain and Ireland. Of these, gin and whisky are by far the most important. 

The manufacture of spirits are placed under the surveillance of the excise, and a very 
large revenue is obtained from it. The act G Geo. 4. c. 80. lays down the regulations 
to be followed by the distillers in the manufacture, and by the officers in charging the 
duties. This act is of great length, having no fewer than 151 clauses; it is, besides, 
exceedingly complicated, and the penalties in it amount to many thousand pounds. If* 
would, therefore, be to no purpose to attempt giving any abstract of it in this place. 
F.very one carrying on the business of distillation must have the act in his possession, 
and be practically acquainted with its operation. 

1. Spirit Duties . Consumption of British Spirits in Great Britain and Ireland. —There 
are, perhaps, no better subjects for taxation than spirituous and fermented liquors. 
They are essentially luxuries; and while moderate duties on them are, in consequence 
of their being very generally used, exceedingly productive, the increase of price which 
they occasion has a tendency to lessen their consumption by the poor, to whom, when 
taken in excess, they are exceedingly pernicious. Few governments, however, have 
been satisfied with imposing moderate duties on spirits; but, partly in the view of 
increasing the revenue, and partly in the view of placing them beyond the reach of the 
lower classes, have almost invariably loaded them with such oppressively high duties 
as have entirely defeated both objects. The imposition of such duties does not take 
away the appetite for spirits ; and as no vigilance of the officers or severity of the laws 
has been found sufficient to secure a monopoly of the market to the legal oilfillers, the 
real effect of the high duties has been to throw the supply of a large proportion of the 
demand into the hands of the illicit distiller, and to superadd the atrocities of the 
smuggler to the idleness and dissipation of the drunkard. 

During the latter part of the reign of George I„ and the earlier part of that of 
George II., gin-drinking was exceedingly prevalent; and the cheapness of ardent 
spirits, and the multiplication of public houses, were denounced from the pulpit, and in 

* The provinces of the Rio de la Plata have since been added. —(Treas. Order, 12th of March, 1828.) 
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fife presentments of grand juries, as pregnant with the moet destructive consequences 
to the health and morals of the community. At length, ministers determined to make 
a vigorous effort to put a stop to the further use of spirituous liquors, except as a 
cordial or medicine. For this purpose, an act was passed in 1736, tl|0 history aprl 
effects of which deserve to be studied by all who are clamorous for an Increase of the 
duties on spirits. Its preamble is to this effect: — “ Whereas the drinking of 
spirituous liquors, or strong water, is become very common, especially among people of 
lower and inferior rank, the constant and excessive U9e of which tends greatly to the 
destruction of their health, rendering them unfit for useful labour and business, 
debauching their morals, and inciting them to perpetrate all vices; and the ill conse¬ 
quences of thie excessive use of such liquors are not confined to the present generation, 
but extend to future ages, and tend to the destruction and ruin of this kingdom.” - The 
enactments were such as might be expected to follow a preamble of this sort. They 
were not intended to repress the vice of gin-drinking, but to root it |>ut altogether. 
To accomplish this, a duty of twenty shillings a gallon was laid on spirit, exclusive of 
a heavy licence duty on retailers. Extraordinary encouragements we* at the same 
time held out to informers, and a fine of 100/. was ordered to be riglrously exacted 
from those who, were it even through inadvertency, should vend the simllest quantity 
of Spirits which had not paid the full duty. Here was an act which ml^ht, one should 
think, have satisfied the bitterest enemy of gin. But instead of the anticipated effects, 
it produced those directly opposite. The respectable dealers withdrew from a trade 
proscribed by the legislature; so that the spirit business fell almost c itirely into the 
hands of the lowest and most profligate characters, who, as they had i ©tiling to lose, 
were not deterred by penalties from breaking through all its provisions. The populace 
having in this, as in all similar cases, espoused the cause of the smti jglers and un¬ 
licensed dealers, the officers of the revenue were openly assaulted ii the streets of 
London and other great towns; informers were hunted down like wi d beasts; and 
drunkenness) disorders, and crimes increased with a frightful rapidity. ^Within 2 years 
of the passing of the act,” says Tindal, “ it had become odious and chitemptible, and 
policy as well as humanity forced the commissioners of excise to mitigatf its penalties.” 
— ( Continuation of Rapin, vol. viii. p. 358. ed. 1759.) The same hisfcrian mentions 
(vol. viii. p. 390.), that during the 2 years in question, no fewer than!? 2,000 persons 
were convicted of offences connected with the sale of spirits. But no Kettion on the 
part of the revenue officers and magistrates could stem the torrenwof smuggling. 
According to a statement made by the Earl of Cholmondeley, in the of Lords— 

( Thnberland's Debates in the House of Lords , vol. viii. p. 388.), it appJtrs, that at the 
very moment when the sale of spirits was declared to be illegal, anqrevery possible 
exertion made to suppress it, upwards of seven millions of gallon^ were annually 
consumed in London, and other parts immediately adjacent! Undef such circum¬ 
stances, government had but one course to follow — to give up the unequal struggle. 

1742, the high prohibitory duties were accordingly repealed, and such moderate 
duties imposed, as were calculated to increase the revenue, by increasing the con¬ 
sumption of legally distilled spirits. The bill for this purpose was vehemently opposed 
in the House of Lords by most of the bishops, and many other pee A who exhausted 
all their rhetoric in depicting the mischievous consequences that won! result from a 
toleration of the practice of gin-drinking. To these declamations it wife unanswerably 
replied, that whatever the evils of the practice might be, it was impAsible to repress 
them by prohibitory enactments ; and that the attempts to do so had leen productive 
of far more mischief than had ever resulted, or coul(P^k^expccted to result, from the 
greatest abuse of spirits. The consequences of the «mige were highly beneficial. 
An instant stop was put to smuggling ; and if the vice of drunkenness was not ma¬ 
terially diminished, it has never been stated that it was increased. 

But it is unnecessary to go back to the reign of George 11. for proofs of the impotency 
of high duties to take away the taste for such an article, or to lessen its Consumption. 
The occurrences that took place in later reigns, though they would seem to be already 
forgotten, equally decisive as to this question. 

Duties irFfreland. — Perhaps no country has suffered more from the excessive height 
to which duties on spirits have been carried than in Ireland. If heavy taxes, enforced 
by severe fiscal regulations, could make a people sober and industrious, the Irish would 
be the most sb of any on the face of the earth. In order to make the possessvirs" of 
property join heartily in suppressing illicit distillation, the novel expedient was here 
resorted to, of imposing a heavy fine on every parish, town land, manor land, or lord- 
ship in which an unlicensed still was found; while the unfortunate wretches found 
working it were subjected to transportation for seven years. But instead of putting 
down illicit distillation, these unheard-of severities rendered it universal, and filled th* 
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country with bloodshed, and even rebellion. It is stated by the Bev. Mr. Chichester, 
in his valuable pamphlet on the Irish Distillery Laws, published in 1818, that “the 
Irish system seemed to have been formed in order to perpetuate smuggling and anarchy. 
It has culled the evils of both savage and civilised life, and rejected all the advantages 
whicl\ they contain. The calamities of civilised warfare are, in general, inferior to 
those produced by the Irish distillery laws ; and I doubt whether any nation of modern 
Europe, which is not in a state of actual revolution, can furnish instances of legal cruelty 
commensurate to those which I have represented.”;—(Pp. 92—107.) 

These statements are borne out to the fullest extent by the official details in the 
Reports of the Revenue Commissioners. In 1811, say the commissioners ( Fifth Report , 
p. 19.), when the duty on spirits was 2s. 6d. a gallon, duty was paid in Ireland on 
6,500,361 gallons (Irish measure); whereas, in 1822, when the duty was 5s. 6d., only 
2,910,483 gallons were brought to the charge. The commissioners estimate, that the 
annual consumption of spirits in Ireland was at this very period not less than ten 
millions of gallons; and, as scarcely three millions paid duty, it followed, that seven 
millions were illegally supplied; and “taking one million of gallons as the quantity 
fraudulently furnished for consumption by the licensed distillers, the produce of the 
unlicensed stills maybe estimated at six millions of gallons'* — (75. p. 8.) Now, it is 
material to keep in mind that this vast amount of smuggling was carried on in the 
teeth of the above barbarous statutes, and in despite of the utmost exertions of the 
police and military to prevent it; the only result being the exasperation of the populace, 
and the perpetration of revolting atrocities both by them and the military. “ In 
Ireland,” say the commissioners, “ it will appear, from the evidence annexed to this 
Report, that parts of the country have been absolutely disorganised, and placed in oppo¬ 
sition not only to the civil authority, but to the military force of the government. The 
profits to be obtained from the evasion of the law have been such as to encourage 
numerous individuals to persevere in these desperate pursuits, notwithstanding the risk 
of property and life with which they have been attended.” 

To put an end to such evils, the commissioners recommended that the duty on spirits 
should be reduced from 5s. 6d. to 2s. the wine gallon (2s. 4 d. the Imperial gallon), 
and government wisely consented to act upon this recommendation. In 1823, the 
duties were accordingly reduced; and the following official account will show what has 
been the result of this measure : — 

An Amount of the Quantities of Corn Spirits made in Ireland, which have paid the Duties of Excise for 
Home Consumption ; stating the Rate of Duty paid, and also the Nett Amount of ltevenuo received in 
each Year, since 1820. — (Furnished by the Excise.) 


Year,. 

Number of Oallons. 

Rates per Imperial Gabon. 

Nett Amonnt of Revenue. | 

1821 

Imperial Me-nure. 
3,311,462 
2,910,483 

5*. Vl</. 

£ 

903,111 

13 

d. 

3 

1822 

Ditto. 

801,9ft 7 

18 

8 

1823 

3,090,376 

£*. 7j <1- aiul 2 j. 4jjrf. 

619,271 

0 

3 

1824 

Mi 90,315 

Ditto. 

795,163 

8 

4 . 

i 182.0 

9,262,744 

Ditto. 

1,107,419 

1 /> 

7 * 

182G 

6,834,867 

2*. )DJ. 

963,172 

13 

1 

1827 

8,260,661 

Ditto. 

1,155,783 

10 

1 

1828 

9,937 .MU 

Ditto. 

1,404,646 

6 

8 

1829 

9,212,223 

Ditto. 

1,301,655 

1 

8 

1830 

9,001,039 

24. 10rf., 3*., and 3 id. 

1,409,128 

3 

7 

1831 

8,710,672 

3». 4 d. 

1,151,080 

7 

0 

1832 

8,607,706 

Ditto. 

1,112,845 

9 

O 

1833 

8,16,8,096 

Ditto. 

1,360,769 

6 

8 

1834 

9,708,462 

3«. id. and 24. id. 

1,368,902 

3 

2 

1835 

11,381,223 

24. id. 

1,327,805 

14 

8 

1836 

12,248,772 

Ditto. 

1,128,74 1 

2 

(1 

1837 

11,230,630 

Ditto, 

1,310,765 

13 

9 

1838 

12,296,342 

. Ditto. 

1,434,331 

16 

4 

1839 

10,815,709 

Ditto. 

1,261,741 

17 

6 

1810 

7,401,001 

24. id. and 24. Hd. 

935.602 

19 

4 

1841 

6,480,443 

24 Hd. 

864,105 

10 

2 

1842 

5,290,600 

5,046,483 

24. 8 d. and 34. Hd. 

901,780 

0 

8 

1843 

54. iW. and 2«. Hd. 

802,506 

18 

10 

1844 

6,401,137 

24. Hd. 

860,10! 

12 

0 

1810 

7,603,196 

Ditto. 

1,013,836 

1 

8 

' 1846 

7,952,076 

Ditto. 

1,060,189 

11 

6 

1817 

6,037,383 

Ditto. 

801,709 

» 

11 

1848 

7,072,933 

Ditto. 

911,889 

15 

8 

1849 

6,973,333 

Ditto. 

926,093 

1 

5 

1800 

7,408,086 

Ditto. 

985,068 

8 

4 

1801 

7,5.50,018 

Ditto. 


14 

8 

1802 

8,208,256 

Ditto. 

I,0943l!» 

* 

8 


It may appear, on a superficial view of this Table, as if the consumption of spirits 
in Ireland had been nearly trebled in consequence of the reduction of the dluty in 1823} 
but, in point of fact, it was not in any degree increased. The reduction of the duties 
substituted legal for illicit distillation, and freed the country from the perjuries and 
other atrocities that grew out of the previous system ; but it would be wholly erroneous 
to say that it increased drunkenness. We have already seen that the commissioners, 
who had the best means of obtaining accurate information, estimated the consumption 
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of spirits in Ireland, in i823, at ten millions of gallons; and when greatest, in 1838, 
15 years after, the consupiptipn was only 12,296,342 gallons. No doubt, therefore, the 
measure deserves to be considered as having been in every point of view most success* 
ful. It will be seen that the increase of duty from 2s. lOtf. to 3a. 4 d., in 1830, per- 
ceptibly diminished the quantity of spirits brought to the charge ; and as it was found 
to give a considerable stimulus to illicit distillation, which had previously been nearly 
extinct, the duty was reduced to 2s. 4d. in 1835. The extraordinary decrease in the 
consumption of spirits after 1839, though in some degree, perhaps, ascribahle to the 
addition of 4d. a gallon made to the duty in 1840, was no doubt principally owing to 
the exertions of Father Matthew, and the spread of temperance societies ; and notwith¬ 
standing the loss of revenue it occasioned, the change was certainly of great public 
advantage ; and provided it had been maintained, it is not easy to suppose that any 
thing should have occurred better fitted to improve the physical and moral condition of 
the people. The ill-advised addition of Is. a gallon made to the duty in 1842 was 
repealed in 1844v for while it gave a stimulus to clandestine distillation, it \^as pretty 
obvious it would not have added anything to the revenue, or given any additional 
impetus to the temperance movement. It remains to be seen what will be the effect 
of the additional duty of 8 d. per gallon imposed in 1853. Probably it is too triflirigto 
have much effect, though that is doubtful. 

Duties in Scotland. — The experience of Scotland is hardly less decisive as to this 
question. The exorbitancy of the duties produced nearly the same efFects there as in 
Ireland. Mr. John Hay Forbes, formerly sheriff-depute of Perthshire, now one of the 
Lords of Session, stated in evidence before the commissioners, that, according to the 
best information he could t btain, the quantity of illegally distilled spirits annually 
produced in the Highlands could not amount to less than two millions of gallons. In 
corroboration of this, he stated that, in 1821, only 298,138 gallons were brought to 
the charge in the Highlands; and of these, 254,000 gallons were permitted to the 
Lowlands, leaving only 44,000 gallons for the consumption of the whole country;— 
a supply which, we are well assured, would hardly be sufficient for the demand of two 
moderately populous parishes. In a letter of Captain Munro of Teaninich to the 
commissioners, it is stated that, “ at Tain, where there are upwards of 23 licensed 
public houses, not one gallon had been permitted from the legal distilleries for upwards of 
ttcelve months ," though a small quantity of smuggled whisky had been purchased at 
the excise sales, to give a colour of legality to the trade. The same gentleman thus 
expresses himself in another part of his letter:—“The moral effects of this baneful 
trade of smuggling on the lower classes is most conspicuous, and increasing m an 
alarming degree, as evidenced by the multiplicity of crimes, and by a degree of in¬ 
subordination formerly little known in this part of the country. In several districts, 
such as Strathconon, Strathcarron, &c„ the excise officers are now often deforced, and 
dare not attempt to do their duty ; and smuggled whisky is often carried to market by 


An Account of the Quantities of Corn Spirits made in Scotland, which have paid the Duties of Excise 
for Home Consumption ; stating the ltate of Duty paid, and also the Nett Amount of Revenue, re¬ 
ceived in each Year, since 18'<?0. 


War*. 

Number of Gallon*. 

Hate j>er Imperial Gallon. 

Nett Amount of Revenue, j 

1 SKI 

Imperial Meaturet. 

2 ,.*85.19.5 

6#. 2<J. 

£ 

737,347 

e. 

3 

15 

d. 

IS 22 

2,225,121 

Ditto. 

686,369 

11 

18*3 

2,.T)3,*S6 

6r. 2d. and 2#. 4W. 

556,843 

18 

5 

1S24 

4.350,301 

2r. 4 id. 

524,137 

9 

9 

1825 

.5,1)81,550 

Ditto. 

717,872 

1 

4 

1826 

3,088,788 

2*. lOrf. 

563,256 

16 

9 

1827 

4,752,109 

Ditto. 

672,450 

809,559 

6 

6 

1S28 

5,716,180 

Ditto. 

6 

7 

1820 

5,777,280 

Ditto, 

818,172 

4 

2 

IH'0 

6,007,631 

2t. lOd., 3*., and 3*. 44. 

9.39,258 

6 

0 

J8.ll 

5,700,6.89 

3#. 4 d. 

950,OU 

4 


183 4 

5,405,4.39 

Ditto. 

900,906 

10 

0 

1831 

5,988,556 

. Ditto. 

998,051 

3 

3 

1H34 

6,015,043 

Ditto. 

1,007,505 
1,002,305 

10 

0 

1815 

6.013,932 

Ditto. 

0 

10 

1816 

6,620,826 

Ditto. 

1,103,450 

3 

4 

1817 

6,121,0.35 

Ditto. 

1.020,669 

18 

10 

1888 

6,259,711 

Ditto. 

1,043,180 

IK 

4 

1839 

6,188,582 

Ditto. 

1,031,213 

10 

(1 

mu 

6,180,138 

35. id. and 3». 8d. 

1,087,949 

2 

11 

1811 

6,989.905 

3*. M. 

1,098,118 

1 

11 

1812 

5,595,186 

Ditto. 

1,025,743 

13 

7 

18 n 

5,593,798 

Ditto. 

1,0*5,506 

1 

6 

1844 

6,922,048 

, Ditto. 

l,OV\746 

16 

% 

184.5 

6,411,011 

Ditto. 

1,180,522 

1* 

0 

IS 16 

6,975,091 

Ditto. 

1,278,5GO 

18 

6 

1 < 17 

6,193,249 

Ditto. 

1,132,463 

14 

4 

1848 

6,548,190 

Ditto. 

1,199,389 

9 

0 

1S1D 

6,935,003 

Ditto. 

1,264,595 

18 

f 

1850 

7,122,987 

Ditto. 

1,297,430 

18 

i 

1851 

6,830,710 

Ditto. 

1,252,296 

16 


1852 


Ditto. 

1,314.869 

-JL 

4 
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smugglers escorted by armed men, in defiance of the laws. In short, the Irish system 
is making progress in the Highlands of Scotland.” 

To arrest the progress of demoralisation, government, pursuant to the judicious advice 
of the commissioners, reduced the duties on Scotch to the same level as those on Irish 
whisky; and the consequences were equally salutary. The subjoined official state¬ 
ment shows the consumption and rate of duty since 1821. 

This tabic sets the Influence of the reduction of the duty in 1823 in the most striking point of view, 
the consumption of duty-paid spirits having more than doubled in the course of two years, at the same 
time that illicit distillation was all but suppressed. The addition of 6 d. made to the duty in 1830 gave 
a check to the consumption, from which it did not speedily recover ; and revived, though happily to no 
great extent, the dormant energies of tho smuggler. The influence of the 4rf. added to the duty in 1840 
was also most perceptible. And we much doubt whethei the addition of Is. a gall, to the duty made in 
the present year (1853) will not turn out to be a very ill-advised measure. Spirit drinking is, no doubt, 
much too frequent in Scotland ; but It will not be lessened by any increase of duty that gives a stimulus 
to smuggling. 

Duties in England. — Previously to the reduction of the duty on Irish and Scotch 
spirits, the duty on English spirits had been as high as 11s, 8 d. a gallon. This high 
duty, and the restrictions under which the trade was placed, were* productive of the 
worst effects. They went far to enable the distillers to fix the price of spirits, “and 
consequently” (we quote the words of the commissioners ofexcise inquiry) “to raise 
it much beyond that which was sufficient to repay, with a profit, the cost of the manu¬ 
facture and the duty advanced to the Crown.” And, in proof of this, the commissioners 
mention, that in November 1823, “when corn spirits might be purchased in Scotland 
for about 2s. 3 d. a gallon, raw spirits could not be purchased in England for less than 
4s. 6d. ready money, and 4s. 9 d. credit, omitting, in both cases, the duty.” In con¬ 
sequence of this state of things, the adulteration of spirits was carried on to a great 
extent in England; and the large profits made by the smuggler occasioned clandestine 
importation in considerable quantities from Scotland and Ireland. To obviate these 
inconveniences, and at the same time to neutralise the powerful additional stimulus 
that the reduction of the duties in Scotland and Ireland would have given to smuggling, 
bad the duties in England been continued at their former amount, the latter were 
reduced, in 1826, to 7s. a gallon, facilities ’being at the same time given to the 
importation of spirits from the other parts of the empire. Many complaints have been 
made of the influence of this measure in increasing drunkenness; but nothing can be 
imagined more completely destitute of foundation. The commissioners estimated the 
consumption of British spirits in England and Wales, in 1823, at 5,000,000 gallons 
( Supp. to Fifth Report , p. 8.) ; and it appears from the subjoined account, that it 
amounted, for the year ending 5th of January 1844, to 7,724,058 gallons; producing 
3,025,245/. of revenue; so that, making allowance for the increase of population since 
1823, and for the check given to adulteration and smuggling, and considering, also, 
that the consumption of foreign spirits was not greater in 1843 than in 1823, it may 
be safely affirmed that the practice of spirit-drinking had not increased in England 
during the 20 years ending with 1844; nor has it since increased. No doubt, how¬ 
ever, it is still a great deal too prevalent, and large sums of money are wasted by the 
poor on gin, which had far better be expended on other things. But how much soever 
Account of the Quantities of Corn Spirits made in England, which have paid the Duties of Excise for 
' Home Consumption, stating the Hate of Duty paid, and also the Nett Amount of Revenue received in 
each Year, since the Year 1820. 


1821 

1822 

1823- 

1824 

182.5 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 
1831 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1811 ., 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 
_18S2 


Yearn. 


Number of Gallons. 

Kate per Imperial Gallon. 

Nett Amount of Revenue. 



4,125,616 

ID 8 id. 

£ t. d. 

2,419,280 18 6 



4,694,05$ 

Ditto. 

2,719,372 5 3 



3,805,312 

Ditto. 

2,222,273 8 5 



4,392,611 

Ditto. 

2,567,378 3 6 



3,655,232 

Diuo. 

2,055,027 4 5 



7,407,201 

7 

*,592,521 13 1 



(5,671,562 

Ditto. 

2,335,046 15 9 



7,759.687 * 

Ditto. 

2,715,890 9 0 



7,700,766 

Ditto. 

2,695,268 2 0 



7,732,101 

It. and 7s. 6 d. 

2,857,147 19 0 



7,434,047 

It. 6d. 

. 2,787,767 12 6 

- 


7,281,900 

Ditto. 

2,730,712 10 0 



7,717,303 

Ditto. 

2,K93;988 12 6 



7,644,301 

Ditto. 

2,866,608 11 4 



7,315,053 

Ditto. 

2,743,124 16 1 



7,875,702 

Ditto. 

2,953,388 6 0 



7,133,869 

Ditto. 

2,674,899 16 9 



7,930,490 

Ditto. 

2,973,908 6 0 



8,186,558 

Ditto. 

3,009,952 6 0 



8,278,148 

7 1. 6d. iwd It. lOd. 

3,183,865 1 0 



8,166,985 

It. 1(W. 

3,198,548 6 9 



7,956,054 

Ditto. 

3,116,121 3 0 



7,724,058 

Ditto. 

3,025,244 17 8 



8,234,440 

Ditto. 

3,225,165 13 4 



9,076,381 

Ditto. 

3,554,915 17 10 



9,179,530 

Ditto. 

3,595,315 18 4 


i 

8,409,165 

Ditto. 

3,287,771 12 6 



8,5*1,327 

Ditto. 

3,355,160 3 6 



9,053,676 

Ditto. 

8,639/194 12 3 



9,331,512 

Ditto. 

3,649,685 15 2 



9,595,368 

Ditto. 

3,758,185 16 0 


J 

0,820,608 

Ditto. 

3.SI(1,4(14 (0 0 
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we may deplore the prevalence of gin-drinking, we may be assured that the evil is not 
one that can be cured, or even mitigated, by increasing, to any considerable extent, 
the existing duties on spirits. Such increase would substitute illegitimate for legi¬ 
timate channels of supply ; it would injure the public revenue ; and diffuse among 
the populace the idle, disorderly, and predatory habits that mark the character of 
the smuggler; and it would do all this without lessening in any degree the vice of 
drunkenness. 

Account of the Foreign, Colonial, and Channel Island Spirits Imported into, Exported from, Retained 
for Homo Consumption in the U. K. &c.,iu the Year ended 5th Jan. 1853. 


-- 

United Kingdom. 

Quantities 

imported. 

Quantities 
Retained for 
Home Con¬ 
sumption. 

Quantities 
exported 
ns Mer- 
chandihC. 

Quantities 
si upped as 
Stores. 

Quantities 
deli vi red 
for the Use 
of the Navv. 

Quantities 
remaining 
in Bond, 
in the 

U. K., 5th 

J an 185,7. 

■limn : 

OF British possessions, vir. — 

West India and Mauritius 

East India - 

Foreign - 

All sorts 

Hrandy - 

Geneva ----- 

Other foreign and colonial spirits - 
Spirits mixed in bond - 

Spirits of Heligoland ... 

Spirits of the Channel Islands (imported 
previously to 8 flt 9 Viet. c. 65. which 
places these spirits under the excise) - 

Total 

Proof Galls. 
5,077.683 
307,403 

105,138 

Proof Galls. 
2,795,508 
46,468 
67.612 
96 

Proof Galls. 
l/00,r.2.5 
164,787 
188,886 
245,699 

Proof Galls. 
‘.9,831 
23,068 
797928 
419 

Proof Galls. 
152,013 
39,618 

Proof Galls. 
4,869,863 
130,193 
68,656 
41,678 

5,190,224 
3,959,152 
j 185,756 

30,382 

3,991 

2,899,684 

1,924.395 

26,232 

11,957 

3,991 

5,859 

2,199,997 

1,225,074 

119,150 

19,319 

48,728 

205,246 

101,883 

14,600 

83 

76 

191,631 

1,236 

5,133,770 

3,199,592 

68,035 

52,261 

17,450 

3,968 

9.669,605 1 4,872,118 1 3,612,268 

321,888 

192.867 

8.174,674 


Trade in Spirits. —No spirits made in England, Keotlnntl, 
or Ireland snail be conveyed fVoni England to Scotland or 
Ireland, or from Scotland or Ireland to England, otherwise 
than in casks containing twenty gallons at the least, and in ves¬ 
sels of not less than.fi/li/ tons hutden. 

All persons whatever, no* being licensed distillers, recti 
fu-rs, or compounders, having more than twenty gallons of 
spirits In their iios»ension, shall he deemed dealers in spirits, 
ami subject to tne survey of (he officers of excise, and to ail the 
regulations, penalties, Sic. to which such persons are liable. — 
(fj Geo. 1. e. 80. sect. 122.) 

Dealers in British spirits are prohibited selling or having In 
their )>os*0ision any plain British spirits, except spirits of wine, 
of any strength exceeding the strength of 2.7 per cent, above 
hydrometer, or of any strength lielow 17 per cent, under hydro¬ 
meter proof, or any compounded spirits, except shrub, of any 
greater strength than 17 per cent,, under hydrometer, under 
pain of forfeiting all such spirits, with the casks, fee. — Sect. 
121 . 

Dealers in foreign and British spirits are to keep them sepa¬ 
rate, in cellars, vaults, or other places specially entered for that 
purpose, under a heavy penalty j and any person mixing, sell¬ 
ing, or sending out any British spirits mixed with foreign or 
colonial spirits, shall forfeit 100/. for every such olfcnce. — 
Sect. 120. 

No retailer of spirits, or any other person licensed or un¬ 
licensed, shall sell or send out from his stock or custody any 


quantity of spirits exceeding 1 gallon, unless the same he ac¬ 
companied by a true and lawful permit, under pain of forfeit¬ 
ing 2O0/.; and any rectifier, compounder, or dealer in spirits, 
receiving the same into their stock, or allowing any one else to 
receive It, and any carrier, boatman, or other person know¬ 
ingly carrying the same, shall forfeit the sum of 20nf., with 
the I mat, horse, cart, Arc. used In the carriage. — Sect. 116. 

No licence to be granted fur retailing spirits within gaols, 
houses of correction, or workhouses for parish poor; nor are 
spirits to lie list'd there, except medicinally )>rescrlbcd by a re¬ 
gular physician, surgeon, or apothecary. Penalty for a first 
olfence of this sort committed by gaolers, <5tr., 100/. ; a second 
olFence to be deemed a forfeiture of their office_Sect. 131. 

Persons hanking spirits to forfeit them and 100/. ; and if I be 
penalty lie not immediately paid, they are to he committed to 
the house of correction for 3 months, or until paid. — (Sect. 
13.8.) Any person i* authorised to detain a hawker of spirits, 
and give notice to a i**ace officer, who is to carry the offender 
before a Justice. — Sect. 140. 

Any officer of excise, or othcT person employed In the excise, 
taking any snm of money or other reward from, or entering 
Into any collusive agreement with, any person, to act contrary 
to his duty, to forfeit 500/., and be Incapacitated ; and any per¬ 
son offering such reward or proposing such agreement, to for¬ 
feit 5001. — Sect. 14 

For the regulations as to the importation, flee, of foreign 
spirits, st* Bn and v, Gjwbva, and Hus*. 


SPONGE (Ger. Schwamrn; Fr. Eponcje; It. Spugna; Sp. Esponja ), a soft, light, 
very porous, and compressible substance, readily imbibing water, and as readily giving 
it out again. It is found adhering to rocks, particularly in" the Mediterranean Sea, 
about the islands of the Archipelago. It was formerly supposed to be a vegetable 
production, but is now classed among the zoophytes; and analysed, it yields the same 
principles as animal substances in general. The inhabitants in several of the Greek 
islands have been trained from their infancy to dive for sponges. They adhere firmly 
to the bottom ; and are not detached without a good deal of trouble. The extraordinary 
clearness of the water facilitates the operations of the divers. Smyrna is the great 
market for sponge. The price varies from 6 to 16 piastres per oke for ordinary and 
dirty, and from 80 to 100 piastres per oke for fine and picked specimens. Sponge is 
also fished for ill the Red Sea.—( lire's Dictionary; Savary's Letters on Greece, Eng. ed. 
p. 109.; and private communications .) 


About 20 miles S.E. from Napoli di Romania, ( Nauplia,) in the gulphof that name, Is the small 
town of Cranldi, the Inhabitants of which are the principal sponge-fishers of the Archipelago and 
Levant. The fishery is carried on partly by spearing, and partly by diving; the latter securing the 
sponge free from injury, which is not tho case with the former. The Cranidiots are most expert 
divers, and anecdotes approaching to the marvellous are told of their feats. After the sponge is fished 
up, when perfectly free from sand, and dry, it is so very light that large pieces of it are moved with 
the slightest breath of air. It is customary, however, to impregnate it with sand This <<» done l.v 
stringing the sponges together, and laying them on the sand to allow the ripple of the sea to slush them 
with the finest particles. They are then placed in heaps under piles of 6toncs which press them 
oloscly together, so that they become when drV hard and flat, and have to be beaten and sifted. But 
though this be done, and though they are sometimes farther washed and sifted, they will, though appa¬ 
rently quite clean, weigh three or four times their original weight J It is, perhaps, needless to add that 
they are always sold by weight. (We are indebted lor these interesting details to tho excellent art 
On Greece, by Mr, Consul Green, In tho Styp. to the Geographical Dictionary.) 
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Sponge Is used In surgery, and for a variety of purposes in the arts. It was formerly charged with a 
duty of Crf. per lb., which was repealed in 1845. In 1852, the imports and exports of sponge were 
respectively 299,541 and 106,775 lbs. 

SQUILL (Ger, Meerzwiebel; Fr. Scitie, Oignon mar in ; It. SciUa, Cipolla marina; 
Sp. Cebolla albarranna ,) or, as it is sometimes denominated, the Sea onion, is a plant with 
a large bulbous root, which is the only part that is used. It grows spontaneously on 
sandy shores in Spain and the Levant; whence we are anhnally.supplied with the 
roots. They should be chosen large, plump, fresh, and full of a clammy juice : some 
are of a reddish colour, and others white; but no difference is observed in the qualities 
of the two sorts. The root is very nauseous, intensely bitter, and acrimonious; much 
handled, it ulcerates the skin. The bulbs are brought to England preserved fresh in 
sand. The acrimony of the roots, on which their virtue depends, is partially destroyed 
by drying and long keeping, and is completely destroyed by exposure to heat above 
212°. Squill is one of the most powerful and useful remedies in the materia medica. 
(Lewis'8 Mat. Med.; Thomson's Dispensatory.') 

STADE, a small city of Hanover, on the Schwinge, 22 miles W. by N. of Ham¬ 
burg, lat. 58° 36' 32" N., Ion. 9° 28' 34" E. It has very little trade; and would be 
quite unworthy of notice iti a work of this sort, except for the circumstance that a toll 
or duty, charged by the Hanoverian government on goods conveyed up the Elbe to 
Hamburg, whether for consumption or transit, used to be charged at the castle of 
Brunshausen, contiguous to this town. 

‘All vessels bound for Hamburg had to heave-to (and those of some countries to anchor) in passing 
the guard-ship opposite to the castle, and send their papers, including manifests, bills of lading, 
cockets, &c., on shore, that the duty, which was in general about { per cent, act valorem , might be com¬ 
puted irom them. This being done the ship was allowed to proceed, and the duty was paid at Ham¬ 
burg— (See art. Stade, in the last edition of this work.) 

On former occasions we expressed our surprise, “ that an obstruction of this sort should have been 
tolerated for so long a period. The duties fall heavily on certain descriptions of goods ; particularly on 
some manufactured articles ; and are, at an average, decidedly higher than the duties charged in Ham¬ 
burg. They are most objectionable, however, from their requiring many troublesome regulations to be 
complied .with ; the unintentional deviation from any one of which exposes the cargo to confiscation, 
and never fails to occasion a great deal of delay, trouble, and expense. As the principal part of the 
foreign trade of the Elbe is In our hands, we are, of course, principally affected by the Stade toll; and 
considering the source of the nuisance, it is not a little astonishing it should not have been abated 
long ago. The sum which the Hanoverian government derives from the duties is but trilling compared 
with the injury they inflict on our trade ; It would, consequently, be good policy for the former to sell, 
and for (lie British government to buy, an exemption from so vexatious a duty j and few things would 
do more to extend our trade with Hamburg than the completion of an arrangement of this sort. We 
believe, however, that the negotiations which have been for some time on foot with respect to this mat- 
ter are in a fair way of being brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and that the merchants engaged in 
the trade to Hamburg may expect, at no distant period, to be relieved from the annoyance of the Stade 
duties.” 

This anticipation has been in some measure realised. By an agreement effected with Hanover in 
1841, the duties have been reduced,and placed on an improved footing ; and British vessels, and those be¬ 
longing to countries having reciprocity treaties wit h Hanover, are no longer obliged to heave-to in passing 
the guard-ship at Brunshausen, but may proceed direct to Hamburg, and pay the duties in the toll- 
office in that city. These arc specified in the schedule annexed to a bulky paper laid before parlia¬ 
ment In 1844 ; but for some unknown, though certainly very bad reasons the duties are not computed, 
even in the translation of this paper, in English, but in German weights, measures, and monies, and 
are consequently unintelligible to 99 out of every 100 English merchants and ship-masters. Wc should 
have translated them had they not been too voluminous for insertion in this plnce ; and it is the less 
necessary as summaries of tt^m may readily be had in Hamburg. Still, however, this arrangement is 
meiely an improvement of what is in its nature incurably bad. The toll on the Elbe is an outrage on 
all commercial nations; and instead of being modified, should bq,wholly repealed. 

STAItCH (Ger. Amidan ; Fr. Amidon; It. Amodi, Amito ; Sp. Amidon, Almidon; 
Rus. Kruchmal), a substance obtained from vegetables. It has a fine white colour, and 
is usually concreted in longish masses ; it has scarcely any smell, and very little taste. 
When kept dry, it continues for a long time uninjured, though exposed to the air. It is 
insoluble in cold water; but combines with boiling water — forming with it a kind of 
jelly. It exists chiefly *in the white and brittle parts of vegetables, particularly in 
tuberose roots, and the seeds of the gramineous plants. It may be extracted by pound¬ 
ing these parts, and agitating them in cold water; when the parenchyma or fibrous parts 
will first subside; and these being removed, a fine white powder, diffused through the 
water, will gradually subside, which is the starch. Or the pounded or grated substance, 
as the roots of potatoes, acorns, or horse chesnuts, for instance, may be put into a hair 
sieve, and the starch washed through with cold water, leaving the grosser matters 
behind. Farinaceous seeds may be ground and treated in a similar manner. Oily seeds 
require to have the oil expressed from them before the farina is extracted. Potato starch 
goes a good deal further than wheat starch — a less quantity of it sufficing to form a 
paste of equal thickness with water. It has a very perceptible crystallised appearance, 
and is apparently heavier than common starcL — ( Thomson's Chemistry ; lire's Dic¬ 
tionary. ) 

Starch was charged, down to 1834, with an excise duty of 3^#. per lb.; but the injurious influence of 
• the duty, the nett produce of which did not exceed 85,000/., having been forcibly pointed out by the 
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Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry, it was repealed in the eojirse of the above year. In 1833, duty was 
paid on8,07P,026 lbs. starch. The manufacture has since, however, been greatly extended. 

STEAM VESSELS (Regulation of). 

Subjoined is an abstract of the Act 14 & 15 Viet. cap. 79. (7th Aug. 1851), for the 
regulation of steam navigation, and the boats and lights to be carried by sea-going 
vessels. 

Clause l. repeals the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 100., and 11 & 12 Vic. c. 81., except as respects penalties, and the 
certificates of the sufficiency of steam vessels issued by the Board of Trade. 

Naval Department qf the Hoard of Trade to assist in the Execution of this Act. — The persons from 
time to time appointed to assist the Board of Trade in the execution of the Mercantile Marine Act of 
lft.y;. and who are herein-after referred to as the Naval Department of the Board of Trade, shall assist 
the board in the execution of this Act. - § 2. 

Steam Vessels to be surveyed , 8fC — The owner of every steam vessel constructed or intended to carry 

K ossengrrs (except vessels which fall within the definition of foreign-going ships in the Mercantile 
larine Act, 1850, and are employed lit the conveyance of the public mails or dispatches), shall cause 
such steam vessel to be surveyed twice at least In every year, at the times herein-after directed, by a 
shipwright surveyor and by an engineer surveyor appointed for the purposes of this Act by the Board 
of Trade, such shipwright surveyor in the case of an iron steam vessel being a person properly qualified 
to survey iron steam vessels, and shall obtain a declaration of the sufficiency and good condition of the 
hull of such steamer, and of the boats .and other equipments thereof, required by this Act, and also, if 
tire board so require, a statement of the number of p assengers (whether deck passengers or other 
passengers) which such vessel is constructed to carry, under the haud of such shipwright surveyor, 
and a declaration of the sufficiency and good condition of the machinery of such steamer under the hand 
of such engineer surveyor, and in such declarations It shall be distinguished whether such vessel is in 
construction and equipments adapted for sea service as well as for river or lake service, or for river or 
lake service only ; and when any such vessel is adapted for lake and river service only, such decla r ation 
shall state tho local limits within which such vessel is in the judgment of the surveyor adapted for 
plying: and in the case of sea-going vessels the declaration of one of the surveyors 6hall contain a 
statement that he Is satisfied that the compasses have been properly examined and adjusted ; and such 
owner shall transmit such declarations to the lords of the said committee within 14 days after the dates 
thereof respectively. — §3. „ 

Times appointed for the Surveys _In all cases where the same may be possible, such surveys shall be 

made in the months of April and of October, and such declarations shall be transmitted oh or before 
the 30th of April and the 31st of October respectively, or it the last preceding survey of any such steam 
vessel wore not made in either of those months, then such Burvey shall be made and such declaration 
transmitted in tiro course of the 30 days next before the expiration of f> months next after the date of 
the certificate granted as herein-after mentioned upon the last preceding survey ; but if the owner of 
any such steant vessel as aforesaid be unable to have the same surveyed in the month of April or of 
October, as the case may be, or in tiro course of such 30 days as aforesaid, either by reason of such 
vessel being absent from the U. K. during the whole of those periods respectively, or by reason of such 
vessel or the machinery thereof being under construction or repair, or of such vessel b-ing laid up in 
dock, or for any other reason satisfactory to the Board of Trade, then the owner of such steam vessel 
shall have the same surveyed us aforesaid ns soon thereafter as psosiblo, and shall transmit such 
declarations to the 6nid board within 14 days alter the date thereof, together with a statement of the 
reasons which have prevented tho survey of such vessel at the time before prescribed ; and the owner 
of every such steam vessel in respect of which such declarations shall not have been tiansmitted at the 
times and in the manner herein directed shall, except in any case in which the survey of such vessel 
shall have been prevented as herein provided, forfeit and pay the sum of 10s. for every day that the 
sending of such declaration is delayed, and such sum shall be paid upon the issue of the certificate . 
herein-after mentioned, together with the fee herein-after mentioned, unless the Board of Trade think 
fit in any case to remit such forfeiture or any part thereof. — § 4. 

Hoard of Trade to grant Certificates, and transmit l.ists , to be put up at Custom Houses. — Upon the 
receipt of such declarations the Board of Trade shall register the same, and, if they are satisfied that 
the provisions of this Act have been complied with, shall cause to bo transmitted to the master or owner 
of the steam vessel to which such declarations refer a-certificate, signed hy one of the secretaries to the 
said board, or by some one or more of the members of the Naval Department of the Board of Trade, 
or the secretary to such department, that the provisions of the law with respect to the transmission 
of declarations in respect of such vessel have been complied with; and such certificate shall be called 
a “ Sea going Certificate,” where, according to the declaration of the surveyor, such vessel is adapted 
for sea-service as well as river or lake service ; and such certificate shall be called a '* River Certificate” 
where, according to such declaration, such vessel is adapted for river or lake service only, and shall 
set out the local limits within which such vessel is to ply ; and where any such vessel is constructed to 
carry passengers, and the B. of T. think fit so to do, in order to prevent the over-crowding of such 
vessel with passengers, they shall insert in such certificate tho number of passengers, whether deck 
passengers or other passengers, which such vessel is constructed to carry ; and the B. of T. shall from 
time to time transmit lists of the vessels in respect of which such certificates have been Issued to the 
officeis of customs in all ports in the U. K., who shall cause such lists to be put up in a conspicuous 
place in the custom house at each port. — § 5. 

Hoard qf Trade may cancel Certificates, and require fresh Declarations — The B. of T. may revoke 
and cancel such certificates in any case where they have reason to believe that the declarations of the 
sufficiency and good condition of the hull and machinery of any vessel, or either of them, have been 
fraudulently or erroneously made, or that such certificate has otherwise been issued upon false or erro¬ 
neous information, or where they have reason to believe that since the making of such declarations the 
hull or machinery of such vessel has sustained any injury, or is otherwise insufficient; and in every such 
case the B. of T. may, if they think fit, require the owner to have the hull or machinery of such vessel 
again surveyed, and to trausinit a further declaration or declarations of the sufficiency and good con¬ 
dition thereof before re-issuing any certificate, or granting a fresh one in lieu thereof; and.the B. or T. 
may at any time revoke any certificate, for the purpose of inserting in any certificate to be issued in 
lieu thereof the number Of passengers which the vessel to which such certificate relates is constructed 
to carry. — § 6. 

How lone Certificates to continue in force. — No certificate bearing date on any day between the 1st 
April and the Ifith May in any year shall be held to be in force, for the purposes of this Act, alter 15th 
November following, and no certificate bearing date on any day between the 1st October and the 15th 
November following shall be held to be In force lor the purposes of this Act after the 15th May follow¬ 
ing, and no certifica’e bearing date on any day not falling within the periods before defined shall be held 
to be in force after the expiration of 6 months from the date thereof, and no certificate shall be in fojrfce 
after notice to the owner or master of the vessel to which the same relates by the B. ofT. that they hate' 
revoked the same provided always, that if^my steam vessel shall have been absent from the U. K. for 
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the whole of April or October In any year, or the whole of the 30 days uext before the expiration of 0 
months from the date of the certificate last granted in respect of such vessel, the certificate previously 
granted to such vessel (if not expressly cancelled or revoked) shall continue in force till the return of 
such vessel to the U. K., and for 21 days afterwards. — § 7. 

V'iv.v to be paid for Certificates. — The owner of every steam vessel requiring a certificate under this 
Act *liall pay for every certificate granted by the B. of T. such sum as they shall appoint, not exceeding 
the sums following : — that is to say,— 

Where the tonnage of »uch vessel does not exceed 100 tons, a sum not exceeding 21. 

Where such tonnage exceeds 100 tons and does not exceed 300 tons, a sum not exceeding 3/. 

Where such tonnage exceeds 300 tons, a sum not exceeding 41. 

Anil such fees, as well as such forfeitures as herein-before mentioned, shall be paid to the B. of T., or 
as they may direct, and shall bo applied towards defraying the expenses incurred in execution of this 
Act; and "tho B. of T. may regulate the manner in which such fees and forfeitures are to be received, 
and in which they are to be kept, and in which they are to be accounted for—§ 8. 

Forgery of Declaration or Certificate to be a Misdemeanor _Every person who knowingly and 

wilfully ‘makes or assists in making a false or fraudulent declaration or certificate with respect to any 
vessel requiring a certificate under this Act, or who knowingly and wilfully forges, counterfeits, or 
fraudulently alters, or assists in forging, countertefting, or fraudulently altering, any declaration or 
certificate required bv this Act, or any words or figures in any such declaration or certificate, or tho 
signature thereto, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, or shall be liable, on summary conviction, 
to a penalty not exceeding 50/., or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, not exceeding 
1 month. — § 9. 

Copy of Certificate to be placed in conspicuous Part of Vessel. — The owner or master of feverv steam 
vessel'shall foithwlth on receipt of any such certificate as aforesaid by him or his agent from the n. of T. 
cause the same or a true copy thereof, in distinct and legible characters, to bo put up in some conspicuous 
part of the vessel, so as to be visible to all persons on board the same, and shall cause it to be continued so 
(iitt up so long as such certificate remains in force and such vessel is in use, and in default such owner, 
or it he can prove the default to have been caused by the master, such master shall for every offence be 
liable to a forfeiture or penalty not exceeding 10/— 5 10. 

Vessel not to proceed on her Voyage without Certificate. — It shall not be lawful for any steam vessel 
(other than a mail packet as aforesaid} to proceed to sea or upon any voyage or excursion with any pas¬ 
sengers on hoard the owner of which lias not transmitted to the B. of T. the declarations herein required, 
and the owner or master of which has not received from them a certificate that the provisions of the 
law m that icspcct have been complied with ns herein provided for, such certificate being a certificate 
applicable to tho voyage or excursion on which such vessel is proceeding ; and no officer of H. M. cus¬ 
toms shail clear out any steam vessel (other than mail packet aforesaid) for sea or for any voyage or 
excursion, with passengers on board, or grant to the owner or master thereof any transire or other 
customs document necessary for the conduct thereof, unless upon the production of such certificate as 
aforesaid (being a certificate then in force) ; and if the owner ormastci of any steam vessel (other than 
mail packet as aforesaid) proceed to sea or on any voyage or excursion, with any passengers on board, 
without having such certificate as aforesaid, or a true copy thereof in distinct and legible characters on 
board, and put up in some conspicuous part of the vessel (such certificate being a certificate then m 
force), the owner thereof shall for such offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 100/., and tho master 

of such vessel shall also be liable to a further penalty not exceeding 20/_$ 11. 

Penalty on Owners, life, for car tying more Passengers than specified in Certificate, — If In any such 
certificate the number of passengers which the vessel to which such certificate relates is constructed to 
carry is stated, it shall not bo lawful to carry on board thereof any greater number of passengers, whether 
deck passengers or other passengers, than the numbers thereof respectively stated in such certificate ; 
and if the owner or master or other person in charge of any such vessel receive on board thereof, or 
if such vessel shall at any time have on board, any greater number of passengers, whether deck 
passengers or other passengers, than the numbers thereof respectively specified in such certificate, 
the owner or the master or other person having charge thereof shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 20/., 
and shall uIbo forfeit 5s. for every passenger over and above the number so specified in the certificate as 
aforesaid. — §12. 

Penalty on Persons forcing their Way onboard when Vessels are full —If any person, after having 
been refused admission into any steam vessel by the owner or person in charge thereof, or by any person 
in the cm) loy of the owner thereof, on account of such steam vessel being full, and after having had the 
full amount of his fare (if he has paid the same) returned or tendered to him, shall nevertheless persist 
in attempting to enter the same, or if any person, having got on board any steam vessel, be requested, 
on the,like accoum, by the owner or person in charge thtreof, or by any person in tho employ of tho 
owner,‘to leave such steam vessel before tho same has quitted the place at which such person got on 
board, and shall refuse so to do after having hail the full amount of his fare (if he has paid the same) 
returned or tendered to him, then and in either of such cases such person shall for such offence forfeit 

and pay to the owner of .such vessel any sum not exceeding 40s_§ 13. 

Penalty on Persons refusing to pay their Fares or to quit the Vessel. — If any person travel or 
attempt to travel in any steam vessel that has been duly suiveyed in conformity with the provisions 
of this Act without having previously paid his fare, and with intent to avoid payment thereof, or if 
any person having paid his fare for a certain distance knowingly and wilfully proceed in any 6uch vessel 
beyond such distance without previously paying the additional fare for the additional distance, and with 
intent (o avoid payment thereof, or if any person knowingly and wilfully refuse or neglect, on arriving 
at the point to which he has paid his fare, to quit such vessel, every suoh person shall for every such 
offence lorfeit and pay to the owner of such vessel a sum not exceeding 5*., .in addition to the fare pay¬ 
able by him. — § 14. 

Penalty on refusing to give Name anti Address. — Every person who, having committed any of the 
offences mentioned in the last two preceding sections or either of them, refuses, on application of the 
master of the vessel or other person m the employ of the owner thereof, to give his name and address, 
or who on such application gives a false name or address, shall forfeit and pay to the owner of such vessel 
a sum not exceeding 20/_§ 15. 

Power for board of Trade to appoint and remove Shipwright Surveyors , SfC. — The B. of T. may from 
time to time appoint such number of fit and proper persons to be shipwright surveyors and engineer 
surveyors for the purposes of this Act, at such ports or places as they think proper, and may from time 
to time remove such surveyors, and may from time to time fix, alter, or vary the rates of remuneration 
to lie received by such surveyors. — § 1G. 

Surveyors to make Returns of the Build, %c. cf Vessels. —The said surveyors shall make such returns 
from time to time to the B, of T, with respect to the build, dimensions, draft, burden, rate of sailing, 
room for fuel, and the nature and particulars of machinery of the vessels surveyed by them, as shall bo 
required by the said boa*d ; and every owner, master, and engineer of any such vessel shall, on demand, 
give to such surveyors all such information and assistance.within his power as maybe required by them 
for tho purpose of such returns: and every such owner, master, and engineer who, on being applied to 
lbr that purpose, wilfully refuses or neglects to give such information or assistance, shall be liable to is 
penalty not exceeding 5/.— § 17. 

Surveyors to act under Directionqf the Bomd'f Trade.— The said surveyors shall execute their duties 
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tinder the direction of the B. of T,; and In the execution of such duties U shall be lawful for them to 
go on board any steam vessel at all reasonable times, and to Inspect the same or any part thereof, or any 
of the machinery, boats, equipments, or articles on board thereof to which the provisions of this Act or 
any of the regulations to be made by virtue thereof apply, not unnecessarily detaining or delaying the 
vessel from proceeding on any voyage, and, if In consequence of any accident to any such vessel or for 
any other reason they consider it necessary so to do, to require the vessel to be taken into dock for the 
purpose of surveying the hull thereof; and any person who hinders any such surveyor from going on 
board any such steam vessel, or otherwise Impedes him in tlie execution of his duty under this Act, shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding 5/. — $ 18. 

Penalty on Surveyors demanding or receiving Fees unlawfully. — Every such surveyor who demands 
or receives, directly or indirectly, from the owner or master of any vessel surveyed by him under the 
provisions of this Act, any fee or remuneration whatsoever for or in respect of such survey, otherwise 
than as the agent, and by the direction of the B. of T., shall bo liable to a penalty not exceeding 50 1. at 
the suit of any person whomsoever. — § 10. 

Iron Steamers to be divided by Water-tight Partitions. — The owner of every steam vessel built of 
Iron, of 100 tons burthen or upwards, the building of which, shall have been commenced since the 28th 
of August, 1846, and the owner of every steam vessel built of Iron of less burthen than ICO tons, the 
building of which shall have commenced after the passing of this Act, except vessels used solely as steam 
tugs, shall cause the same to be divided by transverse water-tight partitions, so that the fore part of the 
vessel shall he separated from the engine room hy one of such partitions, and so that the after part of 
such vessel shall be separated from the engine room by another of such partitions; and it shall not be 
lawful for the officers of H. M. customs, or for any other person, to grant a certificate of British registry 
to, or to clear out or grant a transire to, or allow to proceed to sea, any iron steamer of 100 tons burthen 
or upwards, built since the said 28th of August, 1846, or to any iron steamer of less burthen than 100 
tons built after the passing of this Act, except us aforesaid, unless the same be divided as aforesaid ; and 
if any steamer required to be so divided proceods to sea without being so divided, the owner shall bo 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 100/. — § 20. 

Steam Vessels to carry Safety Valves out of Control of Engineer — After the 31st March, 1852, it shall 
not be lawful for any st^am boat, of which 'surveys are required by the provisions of this Act, to go to 
sea, or to steam upon the rivers of the U. K„ without having a safety valve upon each boiler, free from 
the care of the engineer, and out of his control and interference; and such safety valve shall be deemed 
to be a necessary part of the machinery, upon the sufficiency of which the engineer surveyor is to report 
as herein provided. — § 21. 

Sea-eoing Vessels to be provided with Boats —No decked vessel, except vessels used solely as steam 
tugs, snail proceed to sea from any port or place in the U. K. unless it be provided, according to its 
tonnage, with boats duly supplied with all requisites for their use, and not being fewer In number nor 
less in their cubic contents than the boats the number and cubic contents of winch are specified in the 
following table; provided that the said limits of dimension be not considered applicable U) vessels en¬ 
gaged In the whale fishery: 



Note. — In the case of steam vessels, two paddle-box boats may be substituted far any two of the boats In Column 3. 


And no such vessel carrying more than ten passengers shall proceed to sea unless, in addition to the 
boats horein-before required, it also be provided with a life boat furnished with all requisites for use, or 
unless one of Us boats herein-before required be rendered buoyant after the manner of life boats; and 
no such vessel shall proceed to sea with passengers as aforesaid unless it also be provided with two lifo 
buoys, to be kept ready for immediate use: provided, that the enactments with respect to boats and Hlo 
buoys herein contained shall not apply in any case in which a certificate has been duly obtained under 
sect. 9. of 12 & 13 Viet. c. 33. — 5 22. 1 

No Steamer to proceed to Sea without being provided with a Hbse and Signals No steam vessel, except 

vessels used solely as steam tugs, shall proceed to sea unless it be provided with a hose adapted for the 
purpose of extinguishing fire In any part of the vessel, and capable of being connected with the engines 
of the vessel, nor, if carrying passengers, without being provided with the following means of making 
signals of distress, that is to say, 12 blue lights, or 12 port-fires, and I cannon, with ammunition for at 
least 12 charges, or, in the discretion of the master or owner of such vessel, with such other means of 
making signals as shall have been previously approved by the B. of T, — § 23. 

Penalties on Masters, %c. neglecting to provide Boats ^c.— If any such steam or other vessel as afore¬ 
said proceod to sea without being provided with such boats and other equipments as are required Tor 
such vessel, or if any of such boats or other equipments be lost or rendered nsolcss In the course of the 
voyage through the wilful fault or negligence of the owner or master, or IT in case of any of such boats 
or life buoys being accidentally lost or Injured in the course of the voyage the master or other person 
having charge of the vessel wilmlly neglect to replace or repair the same on tho first convenient oppor¬ 
tunity, then and in every case where the owner shall appear to be in fault he shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 100/., and in every case where the master or other t>erson having charge of the vessel shall 
•PPear to be In fault he shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 504 — § 24. 

. Officers of Customs not to clear out Vessels not complying with the above Provisions It shall not be 
rnwiui for any officer of customs to clear but, or to grant a transire to, or allow to proceed to sea, any 
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steam or other vessel, unless the same Is provided with such boats and other equipments as are required 
for swish vessel; and in any case in which any vessel is delayed by reason of non-compliance with any of 
the provisions herem-before contained the tide-waiter left on board shall be maintained at the expense 
of the master or owner of such vessel until such provisions ure complied with. —.} 25. 

Admiralty to make Regulations as to Lights.— The Admiralty shall from time to time make regula¬ 
tions requiring the exhibition of such lights, by suoh classes of vesseU, whether steam or sailing vessels, 
within such places and under such circumstances as they think fit, and may from time to time revoke, 
alter, or vary the same, and they shall cause such regulations to be published in the London Gazette, 
and to be otherwise publicly made known, and such regulations shall come into operation on a day to 
be named in such Gazette, and they shall cause such regulations to bo printed, ami shall furnish a copy 
thereof to any owner or master of a vessel who applies for the same, and production of the Gazette 
containing such regulations shall be sufficient evidence of the purport and due making thereof; and all 
owners and masters or persons having charge of vessels shall he bound to take notice of the same, and 
shall, so long as the same continue in force, exhibit such lights, ami no others, at such times, within 
such places, in such manner, and under such circumstances as are enjoined 1>y such regulations ; and in 
case of default the master or other person having charge of any vessel, or the owner ol such vessel, if it 
appear that he was in fault, shall for each and every occasion upon which such regulations are infringed 
forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 20/.: provided always that all regulations made by the Admit alty, 
under the authority of the said recited Acts or either of them, and in force at the passing of this Act, 
together witli the penalties applicable thereto, shall continue and be in force as if the same had been 
made under this Act, until the same be revoked. — § 20. 

Rules to be observed by Vessels passing each other. — Whenever any vessel proceeding in one direction 
meets a vessel proceeding in another direction, and the master or other person having charge of either 
such vessel perce ves that if both vessels continue their respective courses they will pass so near as to 
involve any risk of a collision, he shall put the helm of his vessel to port, so as to pass on the port side 
of the other vessel, due regard being had to the tide and to the position of each vessel with respect to 
the dangei 6 of the channel, and, as regards sailing vessels, to the keeping of each vessel under command) 
and the master of any steam vessel navigating any river or narrow channel shall keep as far as is 
practicable to that side of the fairway or mid-cnannel thereof which lies on thestarboaiu side of such 
vessel; and if the master or other person huving charge of any steam vessel neglect to observe these 
regulations or either of them, he shall for every such offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 50/ 
— $27. 

Owners not entitled to Compensation in certain Cases of Collision. — Tf in any case of a collision 
between 2 or more vessels it appear tlvat such collision was occasioned by the non-observance either ol 
the foregoing rules with respect to the passing of steamers or of rules to be made by the Admiralty with 
respect to the exhibition of lights, the owner of the vessel by which any such rule has been infringed 
shall not be entitled to recover any recompenco whatsoever for any damage sustained by such vessel in 
such collision, unless it appears to the court before which the ease is tried that the circumstances of the 
case were such as to justify a departure from the rule ; and in case any damage to pei son or property be 
sustained in consequence of the non-observance of any of the said rules, the same shall In all courts of 
justice be deemed, in Lite absence of proof to the contrary, to have been occasioned by the wilful default 
of the master or other person having Hie charge of such vessel, and such master or other person shall, 
unless it appears to the court before which the case is tried that the circumstances of the case were such 
as to justify a departure from the rule, be subject in all proceedings, whether civil or criminal, to the 
legal cornequenees of such default. — § 28 . 

Accident* to be reported to Board of Trade. — Whenever any steam vessel (other than a ship of war) 
has sustained or caused any accident occasioning Iosr of life or any serious injury to any person, or has 
received any material damage aflfccting her seaworthiness or efficiency either in her hull or in any part 
of her machinery, the owner, master, or other person having the charge of such vessel shall, within 21 
hours after the happening of such accident or damage, or as soon theroalter as possible, transmit through 
the post office to the 11. of T. by letter signed by such master or other person, a report of such accident 
or damage, and the probable occasion thereof, stating the name of the vessel, the port to which she be¬ 
longs, and the place where she is ; and if such master or other person neglect so to do ho shall lor such 
offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 50/. — § 29. 

Notice to be given of apprehended Loss qf Steam Vessels. — If the owner of any steam vessel have 
reason, owing to the non-appearance of such vessel, or to any other circumstance, to apprehend that 
such vessel has been wholly lost, he shall as soon as conveniently may be send notice thereof in like 
manner to the 11. of T., and if he neglect so to do within a reasonable time be shall for such offence be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 50/. — § 30. 

Board of Trade may send Inspectors on board Vessels whenever necessary. — The B. of T. may from 
time tO'-time, whenever it seems expedient to them so to do, appoint any of the surveyors to be appointed 
by .them as aforesaid, or any other fit person, as an inspector, to go on board any ship or vessel, to 
report to them whether the provisions of this Act, or the regulations made under or by virtue of this 
Act, have been complied with, and also whether the hull ana machinery of 6ueh vessel, if the same 
be a itcum vessel, are sufficient and in good condition, or to report to them upon the nature ami causes 


of any accident or damage which such vessel has sustained or caused, or is said to have sustained or 
caused— $ 31. 

Powers qf Inspectors. — It shall be lawful for any such inspector, and also for any person being a 
member ol the naval department of the B. of T., to go on board any steam vessel at ail reasonable 
times, and to inspect the same or any part thereof, or any of the machinery, boats, equipments, or 
articles on board thereof to which the provisions of this Act or any of the regulations to be made by 
virtue thereof apply, not unnecessarily detaining or delaying the fessel from proceeding on any voyage ; 
at>d in nil cases of accident or damage such inspector or other person may make such inquiries, and 
require answers or returns thereto, as to the nature, circumstances, and causes of such accident or 
damage, as he thinks fit, and may, by summons under his hand, require the attendance of nil Versons 
whom he thinks fit to call before him upon any qaestion or matter connected therewith or relating 
thereto, and may administer oaths, and examine suen persons upon oath, and may require and enforce 
the production upon oath of all log books, accounts, agreements, or other papers or writings in anywise 
relating to any such matter as aforesaid, or in lieu of requiring and administering an oath may require 
any person to make and subscribe a declaration of the truth of the matters respecting which he has 
been examined or interrogated: provided that no person shall be required, in obedience to any summons 
flrom auoh inspector or other person, to travel more than 10 miles from his actual abode at the time of 
receiving such summons, unless such reasonable allowance for expenses in respect of his attendance to 
give evidence*hnd of his journeys to and from the place where he may be required to attend for that 
purpose be made and tendered to him as would be allowed to any witness attending on subpoena to give 
evidence before any of H. M. courts at Westminster ; and in case of any dispute as to the amount of such 
expeuses the same shall he referred by such inspector, or other person, to one of the masters of H. M. 
court of Queen’s Bench, and such master shall, on a request made to him for that purpose’under 
the hand of such inspector or other person, ascertain and certify the proper amount of such expenses. 

Penalty for obstructing Inspectors — If any person wilfully impede such inspector or other person in 
the execution of any part of his duty, whether on board any ship or vessel or elsewhere, every person so 
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offending, and all person*, aiding and assisting therein, may be seized and detained by such inspector or 
other person, or by any persons called by him to his assistance, until such offender can be conveniently 
taken before some justice of the peace or other officer having proper jurisdiction; and every such 
offender, and also every person who refuses to attend as a witness before any such inspector or other 
person, when required so to do, in the manner hereby directed, or who refuses or neglects to make any 
answer, or to givo any return, or to produce any document in his possession, or to'makeer subscribe 
any declarations which such inspector or other person is hereby enqtowered to require as aforesaid,' 
shall for each offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 51 — § 33 . 

The rest of the clause* relate to the legal proceedings which may be carried on under the Act. 

STEEL (Fr. Acicr; Ger. Stahl; It. Acciajo ; Lat. Chalybs; Ilus; Stal; Span. 
Acero; Sw. StcU ), is iron combined with a small portion of carbon ; and. has been, for 
that reason, called carburetted iron. The proportion of carbon has not been ascertained 
with much precision. It is supposed to amount, at an average, to ^ part. Steel is 
so hard as to be unmalleable while cold ; or at least it acquires that property by being 
immersed, while ignited, in a cold liquid 5 for this immersion, though it has no effect 
upon iron, adds greatly to the hardness of steel. It is brittle, resists the file, cut*, 
glass, affords sparks with flint, and retains the magnetic virtue for any length of time. 
It loses this hardness by being ignited, and cooled very slowly. It is maHeable when 
• red hot, but scarcely so when raised to a white heat. It may be hammered out into 
much thinner plates than iron. It is more sonorous; and its specific gravity when 
hammered is greater than that of iron — varying from 7-78 to 7 84. Steel is usually 
divided into 3 sorts, according to the method in which it is prepared ; as natural slee! t 
steel of cementation , and cast steel. The latter is the most valuable of all, as its texture 

is the most compact, and it admits of the finest polish. It is used for razors, surgeon’s 
instruments, and similar purposes. Steel is chiefly employed in the manufacture of 
swords, knives, and cutting instruments of all sorts used in the arts; for which it is 
peculiarly adapted by its hardness, and the fineness of the edge which may be given to 
it. —( Thomson’s Chemistry ; and see Iron.) 

STETTIN, a city of Prussia, on the left bank of the Oder, about 36 miles from its 
mouth,-in lat. 53° 23' 20" N., long. 14° 33' E. It is well built, strongly fortified, and 
had, in 1846, a population of 41,573. 

Stettin is the seat of an extensive and growing commerce ; and is now, indeed, the 
principal port of importation in Prussia. She owes this distinction mainly to her 
situation. The Oder, which flows through the centre of the Prussian dominions is 
navigable as far as Ilatibor, near the extreme southern boundary of Prussian Silesia •, 
and is united, by means of canals, with the Vistula, the Elbe, the Spree, &c. Stettin 
is, consequently, the principal emporium of some very extensive and flourishing coun¬ 
tries ; and is not only the port of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Breslaw, &c„ but also of 
Berlin; A railway from the latter to Stettin has been completed. Hence, at the 
proper seasons, its wharfs are crowded with lighters that bring down the produce of the 
different countries traversed by the river, and bring back colonial products, and other 
articles of foreign growth and manufacture. Vessels of considerable burden, or those 
drawing above 7 or 8 feet water, load and unload, by means of lighters, at the mouth 
of the river, at Swinemunde, the outport of Stettin, on the east coast of the isle of 
Usedom, in lat. 53° 55' N., long. 14° 15' 15" E. Formerly there were not more than 
7 feet water over the bar adjacent to Swinemunde ; but the harbour of the latter has 
recently been so much improved, by the construction of piers and breakwaters, dredg¬ 
ing, &c., that it is now the best on the Prussian coast, and admits vessels drawing 
from 18 to 19 feet water. A light-house has been erected at the extremity of the 
eastern pier. Stettin is a free port; that is, a port into and from which all sorts of 
goods may be imported and re-exported free of duty. If goods brought through the 
Sound be imported at Stettin, and entered for home consumption in the Russian states 
they are charged with 2£ per cent, less duty than if they had been imported through 
any other channel.. This is intended to reimburse the merchant for the Sound duties 
and to encourage importation by this direct route in preference to that carried on 
through Hamburg and Etnbden. There is a great wool fair in the mouth of June 
each year, 

Monies, Weights , and Measures, same as afDantzic, which see. The Bank of Berlin has a branch nt 
Stetun, and there is also an insurance office. 


atui Export*, v- The principal articles of import at 
11.. are SM * ar > roflflbe, dye-woods, wine, iron, and hardware, 
oil, tallow, cotton and cotton goods, herrings, spirits, linseed, 
foal,,.salt, * c * principal exports are com, especially wheat; 

Umber, fcc.s bones,, wanganee, 

Harbour Duet paid by all privileged Vetult. 
pnrilng^cawardg 01 &t ® wlMmun ^ e tm vessel* arriving and da- 


Per last of 4 ,000 lb. 

I. With cargo, entering the harbour • S H* 

—•■ leaving . • \ c 2 H 

S. With ballast or without, entering the har- 

’ ". * - 6 4 

2. Navigation dues of aiTvesseI»f a,toB - 6 4 

a, with cargoes - . - . -Ik 

b, — ballast . . ' . -or 

Y-ift under 16 last* dav only half dues. 
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a, ■frhen they leave the roads, without bavin* discharged or 
laden any part of the cargo; or without altering the papers, 
they pay no harltour dues. . 

It, when they are changing papers, 6 rd. 4 t.g. per Iasi, once. 
e, when thux di*< barge or load, either Cargo or ballast, they 
have to pay either 12 rd. 8 «. g. or 6 r<l. 4 «. g. per last once. 

d, when they discharge and load a cargo the whole harbour 
dues. 

«, when the 10th part of the cargo of a vessel Is laden and not 
surpassed, they pay for such part only the dues as stated I., 
with 12 rd. 8 *.g. once.’ 

Pilotage. 

From Rtettln to Swinemundel ,• 9 

H winemunde to Stettin J U P t0 10 ,asU * 2 r ‘ rto,,W8 ‘ 

' from 11-20 — 3 — 

— 21-30 — 3.J — 

— 31-40 — 4 _ 

— 41 up to 150 lasts 
and upwards, for each 10 lasts, 4 dollar more. 

Ships of more than 150 last* burden, to pay the same dues as 
tho-e uf 141 to 150 lasts. 

Stettin Is the principal shipping port In the Prussian do¬ 
minions. In 1849 there belonged to the port 339 ships (ex 
coasters under 40 tons) of the agg burden of 81,777 tons, being 
about Jrii part of the shipping belonging to Prussia. 

Port Uigiduthni.— All vesoalx are prohibited entering Swine- 
munde, unless forced by stress of weather, without previously 
heaving to for, and receiving a pilot on board, llut when 
compelled to enter without a pilot, the master is to ohserve the 
signals made ftrom the beacon erected on the eastern and western 
moles an follows . — 


' Notice. 

f. When pilots cannot put to sea, and captains of ships arc 
■ nevertheless resolved to enter the harbour, a red ilag will 
be hoisted on the direction beacon of the eastern mole. 

2. The captains will then Steer until they find themselves, 

S.E. by S. on the compass, ftrom tho lighthouse placed on the 
utmost point c£ the east mole, taking care to keep the outer¬ 
most great white buoy, situate on the end of the we-tern 
ground in a depth of 16 feet, on the starhouid, and the next 
black buoy, In an oblique line towards the lighthouse, on the 
larboard. * 

3. In that situation of the vessel the two new beacons cover 
themselves in the direction of S.S. E., and this course, keeping 
the two beacons completely covered, the captains sail into the 
port up to the second landing berth of the eastern mole, four 
cables* 1 *ngth beyond the lighthouse, keeping off the mole half 
a cable's length. 

4. At that place, the captains taking care to remain a little 
South, are expected py the pilots to go on board ot their vessi Is. 

5. On entering the po« all the white buoys are to remain on 
the starlioard side of the vessel (see 2.) 

6. For facilitating the finding and keeping the directions 

given in this Instruction In case the buoys should have been 
removed by sea. or taken up on account of the advanced sea¬ 
son, signals will be given with a red flag from the directum 
beacon on the eastern mole. * 

7. The captains must follow the signals in so far ns to steer, 
to that part whore the flag is hoisted perpendicularly. 

8. Should there be no pilot at sea, and no flag hoisted on tho 
beckoning beacon, the captains must not attempt to enter the 
port at all, but either anchor in the roads or remain at sea. 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the Principal Articles Exported from the Tort of Stettin, dis¬ 
tinguishing the Exports to Great Britain, in each Year from 1847 to 184“), both inclusive. 




1847. 

I 1818. 

| 1849. 

Articles. 


Quantities. 


Quantities* 


| Quantities, 

Total 

Value, 



To 

Britain. 

Total. 

Value. 

To 

Britain.’ 

Total. 

Value. 

To 

Britain. 

Total. 





£ 



£ 



£ 

Hones 

{ centner* 

3,23." 

f 3,2.33 
l 12,985 

} 2,080 


8,388 

1,800 


7,9.38 

1,712 

Hooks, printed 

- centner* 


2,355 

50,000 

- 

542 

1,630 


478 

2,39 J 

Brandy 

Cotton goods 

• — 


10,678 

9,670 


10,819 

4,650 

3,075 

10.3,831 

45,487 



790 

5,520 


151 

3,3 ID 


9b 

1,782 








18,800 




Flour 

• — 

8,713 

13,192 

12,7.30 

24,732 

39,262 

5,738 

6,054 

3.102 


- schefleU 

31,773 

42,808 

12,270 

285,622 

297,397 

42,480 

391,280 

407,1.31 

58,921 



3,185 

5,093 

1,200 

70,951 

70,951 

7,100 

248,098 

218,098 

23,208 



5,728 

14,691 

6,720 

64,967 

66,728 

13,360 

52,00.3 

60,645 

11,977 

Xnt : 



271,427 

116,420 

62.710 

232,11) 

.39,780 

65,773 

215,198 

35,769 

- — 

357,675 

410,327 

251,640 

424,943 

1.35,293 

119,240 

600,1,00 

606,171 

192,263 

Iron of all kinds 

- centners 


2,032 

10,070 


1,1 15 

1,430 


1,061 

1,285 

Linen, raw fin bleached — 


1.295 

15,300 


269 

4,800 


226 

3,232 




3,612 

5,430 


1,017 

730 

69,016 

3,669 

2,679 



52,306 

62,306 

131,150 

22,183 

22,183 

4,280 

71,366 

13,926 

Oil, rape • 


4,547 

31,713 

53,500 


5,171 

6,400 

2,850 

3,6.38 

4,188 

Fur wares 

Seed : — 

— 

' 


283 

6,000 

2,620 


323 

4,890 



Clover 


277 

4,505 

6,760 

353 

2,012 

170 

2,118 

3,099 




14,240 

7,170 


39 

20 

100 

236 

3,108 




666 

71,600 


762 

95,000 


292 

42,139 

Spelter 

Wood: — 

- 

83,567 

162,716 

140,620 

* 43,928 

47,030 

34,800 

120,211 

134,199 

98,909 



3,343 

202,526 

11,760 

6,865 

41,765 


r 6,131 

28,236 

1 

Flunks - 


6,893 

57,627 

28,600 

4,581 

22,010 


l 82 

46,965 

J 



17,1 «• 

40,8.38 

10,900 

7,57» 

1 7,574 

69,510 

) 3.006 

3,006 

1110,525 



92,340 

150,282 

44,200 

6,410 

21,866 

1 12,117 

.39,075 


WWW 

29,168 

52,365 

30,800 

9,119 

14,112 


1 1.3,101 

20,157 

i 

Staves 


8,768 

29,076 

40,600 

1,782 

7,131 


L 4.391 

12,711 

Wool and woollen varn* cwu. 


3,100 

40,620 

65 

| 1,209 

23,610 


509 

7,187 

19,066 

(Hirer articles 

. value 

* 

- 

28,520 

- 

1 ' 

21,510 

- 

- 

Tot il value 

- £ 

401/770 

- * 

1,027,840 

295,800 

- - 

552,950 

440,722 

- - | 691,4 781 


STOCKHOLM, the capital city of Sweden, situated at the junction of the lake 
Maelar with an inlet of the Baltic, in lat. 59° 20' 31" N., Ion. 17° 54' E.; a well-built 
handsome city. Population in 1851, 93,070. The entrance to the harbour is intricate 
and dangerous, and should not be attempted without a pilot; but the harbour itself 
is capacious and excellent, the largest vessels lying in safety close to the quays. Stock¬ 
holm possesses from a third to a half of the foreign trade of Sweden ; but this is confined 
within comparatively narrow limits. The government has long been accustomed to 
endeavour to promote Industry by excluding foreign products; latterly, however, this 
system has been considerably relaxed, with great advantage to the trade of the country, 
and the well-being of the people, * Iron, timber, and deals form the great articles of ex¬ 
port. Swedish iron is of very superior quality, and is rather extensively used in Great 
Britain ; the imports of it amounting, in ordinary years, to about 16,000 tons exclusive 
of 600 tons of steel. In addition to the above leading articles, Stockholm exports 
pitch, tar, copper, &c. The timber is inferior to that from the’ southern ports of the 
Baltic. The imports principally consist of colonial products, cotton, dye stuffs, salt, 
British manufactured goods, hides, fish, wine, brandy, wool, fruit, &c. In seasons of 
scarcity corn is imported, but it is generally an article of export. 
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Ptlolaee. — Vee sel* bound for Stockholm take a pilot at the «mall island of Oja. Lands-hort light¬ 
house is erected on the'southern extremity of this island, in iat- 68° 44' 30" N., Ion. 17° 52' 15" E. It 
is painted white, and is furnished with a fixed lightv elevated 1S8 feet above the level of the sea, which 
may be seen, under favourable circumstances, 5 lessee off. The signal for a pilot is & flag at the fore- 
top-nmst head, or firing a gun. 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the Principal Articles Imported into and Exported from 
Stockholm, distinguishing the Imports from, and Exports (Quantities only) to Great Britain, in 
1849. 


’ Import*. J 

j Ex|*ouh. 1 

Articles. 

Total. 

J Whereof from Britain. 


Total 

Quanti¬ 

ties. 

Whereof 
to Great 
Britain. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Goals - - tunnns 

Ooilee - - H» s * 

(’olnurs and dye studs — 
Cotton, raw * — 

Hides - - - 

Oils - - kanna* 

Salt • - tunnas 

Silk, raw • - Iba 

Sugar, raw • -- 

ThIIow - lispund* 

Tobacco - * lbs. 

Wine and spirits - kanna* 

Wool - - lbs. 

Yarn, cotton 

129,654 
4,899,063 
472,532 
173,000 
1,691,461 
1,158,911 
48,112 
47,530 
8,914,HOl 
143,098 
735,360 
408,302 
196,379 
67,201 

£ 

10,804 
102,061 
17,089 
4,806 
45,207 
53,014 
12,025 
47,530 
123,817 
55,649 
i 11,720 
61,014 
7,516 
6,816 

129,654 

126 

224,122 

116,9'« 
341,312 
4,381 
3,529 
700 

229 

217 

25,728 

28,680 

39,301 

£ 

19,801 

3 

9,722 

3,247 

7,307 

365 

882 

700 

89 

41 

3,920 

996 

3,231 

Bar - skoppunds 

Nails, ploughs, &c. — 
Steel - - — 

Copy XT - - — 

Alum - tunnas 

Cobalt - - lbs. 

Red colours - tunnas 

Pitch - - — 

Tar — 

Drain - - — 

Timber : s- 

SquaVed - pieces 

Deuls, 1 inch * dozen 

2 Inch - 

3 mrh - 

Mass and spar* - pieces 

287,295 
13,K3x 
5,752 
8.481 
3,891 
2,031 
1,921 
J 20,115 
7,422 

592 

28,002 

70,488 

200 

11 

375 

1,746 

60 

5,892 

27 

456. 


Money — Accounts are kept here, In Goltenburg, and gene- 
rallv throughout Sweden, tn paper money, consisting of rlx- 
doMars luirtto; 1 rixdoll.ir ixdng equal to 48 skillings, and 1 
skilling to 12 rundstyeks. The exchange witii London is at 
about 12 rixdollurs banco (ter lb., so that the rlxdollur in worth 
about 1*. 8d. sterling. Rixdollar* Itanco may he exchanged for 
specie rixdollars at the rate of 2§ the former for 1 of ttie latter. 
But there are vet) few .oint, except of copper, in circulation ; 
the currency consisting almost wholly of notes, varying from 
5 skillings to 500 rixdollars banco. 

Weif'klt and Meaaimn .—The virtual! or commercial weights 
are pnnds, Iipounds, and skippunds; 20 punds being equal to 
1 lUpund, and 20 lisputuls s= 1 sktppund; 100 tbs. Swedish 
commercial weight sr 93$ lbs. avoirdupois ss 424 ktlog. as 87J 
lbs of Hamburg. 

The iron weights are 3-5ths of tiie victual! or commercial 
■weights ; 20 marks = l mark nund } 20 mark punds —- 1 
nkipimiul ; and 74 skippuml* = 1 ton English. Hence, 100 
pnnds Swedish Iron weight =75 lbs. avoirdupois, and lOOlbs. 
avoirdupoiss= 133 J lbs. Swedish Iron weight. 

In corn measure: — 

4 Quarts . - - = 1 Spann., 

2 ftpann - «- a= 1 Tun or barrel. 


1 Tun - - = 4 l-f.th Winch, bush. 

A last of rye from Riga - -- 18 Tuns. 

Ditto F.irbau =124 — 

3>i t to Stettin = 22$ — 

Ditto Stralsuttd = 24 — 

The tun of 32 kappor contains 4 1-Gtlt Winchester bushels. 
In liquid measure: 
y St up 


1 Kanna. 

1 Anker. 

1 Rimer. 

1 Ahm. 

1 Oxfioft. 

„ .. - - _1 Pipe. 

piite = 1241 English wine gallons ; and, consequently, 
n as 41 A I2ths ditto, and lOO k an nor = 69 1-5th ditto. 


15 Kanunr 
2 Ankers 
2 Rimers 
14 Ahm 
2 Oxhoft 
The p 

the aimi 


The Swedish foot = 11*684 English inches ; the ell or alna 
= 2 feet i the fathom = 3 ells; the rod s= 8 ells. 

In estimating by lasts: — 

1 Last of pitch, ashes, &c. - • = 12 barrels. 

1 ditto tar, oil, Ac. - - = 13 ditto, 

1 Last of hemp, flax, tallow, ttc. - = f, sklppunds. 

1 Ton of Liverpool common salt - = 7 tuns awed. 


Accouut of the official Value of the Articles Imported into and exported from Sweden In 1850, speci¬ 
fying the Values of those from mid to each Country. 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Norway ... 

Finland ... 

Rufsia ... 

Denmark •> 

Prussia 

Mecklenburg 

Lubeck 

Hamburg ... 
Bremen - 
Hanover and Oldenburg 
Netherlands 

Belgium 

Great Britain and Ireland 
France ... 

Spain ... 

.Portugal - . 

Ild. bko , 
2,317,000 
422,000 
1,698,1X10 
1,733,000 
451,000 
51,000 
4,081,000 I 
647,1X10 
243,000 
1,1)00 
561,OilO 
74,000 
3,332,000 
479 000 

Ad. bko. 
778,000 
691,000 
272,000 
3,673,< MO 
1,374,000 
462,000 
1,323,000 
111,IKK) 
186,IKK) 
89,IK)0 
468,000 
266,000 
7,711,01)0 
2,074,000 
342,000 
839,1X10 

Gibraltar and Malta - 
Italy ... 

Austria - » 

Egypt ... 

Algiers ... 

Rest of North Africa 

United States . . : 

West Indies 

Brazil ... 

Plata States, rest of North and 
South America 

Cape of Good Hope - 
East Indies and Australia 

Ad. bko. 
*162,000 

1,*639,000 
161,000 
4,330,000 

f, 215,000 

Rd. bko. 

52,000 

218,000 

82,000 

11,000 

298,000 

5,00) 

2,518,000 

*299,000 

.31,000 

131,000 

211,000 

2 l.'rloOO 

153,000 

Total Bko. rd. 

23,978,090 

! 24,505,000 


Regulations as to the working of Mines in Sweden. — The mines of Sweden, though inconsiderable as 
compared with those of this Country, are a considerable source of national wealth. They are principally 
situated in the central provinces, which have uo fewer than 261 out of the 686 mines said to exist in the 
kingdom. Swedish iron is of a very superior quality, and that of the Danemora mines is especially well 
fitted for conversion into steel; but, owing to injudicious restrictions and the want of coal, the produc¬ 
tion in Sweden is not supposed (including -what Is licensed and what is made for home consumption 
without a licence) to exceed 86,000 or 90,000 tons bar iron, of which about 70,000 are exported. In 1848 
we imported 19,322 tons of Swedish iron. The copper mines produce, in all, only about 750 tens a year; 
the metal is not so good as that of England, and is impregnated with iron. Fahiun, the chief mine, has 
long been In a declining state, the namber of workmen at present employed not exceeding 600. The 
works of this mine are conducted entirely by water power, and are remarkable for their completeness; 
connected with them is a manufactory of sulphuric acid. The smelting furnaces and iron works are 
licensed to produce certain quantities, some being as low as BO tons, and others as high as 400 or 500 tons ; 
and some fine bar iron works have licences for 1,000 tons each. These licences are granted by the 
College of Mines, which has a control over all iron works and mining operations. The iron masters 
make annual returns of their manufacture, which must not exceed the privileged or licensed quantity, 
on pain of the overplus being confiscated. The college has established courts of mines in every district, 
with supervising officers of various ranks. All iron sent to a port of shipment must be landed at the 
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public weigh-housc, the superintendent of which is a delegate of the college , so that it is Impossible for 
an iron mnstcr to send more iron to market than ills licence authorises. It is true that sales are made 
to inland consumers at the forges, of which no returns are made out, aqd in so far the licences are ex¬ 
ceeded ; but it is not supposed that the quantityffc disposed of exceeds a few thousand tons a year. 
Every furnace and forge pays a certain annual duty to the crown. Its amount is fixed by the college 
when the licence is granted ; atjd care is taken not to grant the licence to any one unless he have the 
command of forests equal to the required supply of charcoal without encroaching on the supply of this 
material required for the existing forges in the neighbourhood. As the supply of pig-iron is limited 
to the quantity licensed to be made, the college, in granting new licences to bar-iron works, always takes 
into consideration how far this may be done without creatiug a scarcity of pig-iron. Hence, the erection 
of new forges depends — 1st, on having a supply of charcoal, without encroaching on the forests which 
supply your neighbours ; and 2d, on the quantity of pig-iron which the college knows to be disposable. 
The courts of the mines decide all disputes that arise among the iron masters regarding the exceeding 
of their licencos, encroachments, &c.; an appeal to the college lying from their decision, and ultimately 
to the king in council, or to the supreme court of the kingdom. 

It is needless to dwell on the impolicy of such regulations. No doubt it is quite right for government 
to interfere to prevent the waste and destruction of the forests ; but, having done this, it should abstain 
from all other interference, and leave every one at liberty to produce as much iron as he may think 
proper. Mines of any importance are usually held by a society of shareholders. Some of them are only, 
worked occasionally ; and, as the labour is performed by peasants, who live ostensibly by husbandry, ft' 
is impossible to form any correct estimate of the numbers engaged in mining industry. 

STOCKINGS, as every one knows, are coverings for the legs. They are formed of 
only one thread entwined, so as to form a species of tissue, extremely elastic, and readily 
adapting itself to the figure of the part it is employed to cover. This tissue cannot be 
called cloth, for it lias neither warp nor woof, but it approaches closely to it; and for 
the purposes to which it is applied, it is very superior. 

1. Historical Sketch of the Stocking Manufacture. — It is well known that the Homans 
and other ancient nations had no particular clothing for the legs During the middle ages, 
however, hose or leggins , made of cloth, began to be used; and at a later period, the 
art of knitting stockings was discovered. Unluckily, nothing certain is known as to the 
individual by whom, the place where, or the time when, this important invention was 
made. Howell, in his History of the World (vol. iii. p. 222.), says, that Henry V1IT. 
wore none but cloth hose, except there came from Spain by great chance a pair of silk 
stockings; that Sir Thomas Gresham, the famous merchant, presented Edward VI. 
with a pair of long silk stockings from Spain, and that the present was much taken 
notice of; and he adds, that Queen Elizabeth was presented, in the third year of her 
reign, with a pair of black knit silk stockings, and that from that time she ceased to wear 
cloth hose. It would appear from this circumstantial account, that the art of knitting 
stockings, or at least that the first specimens of knit stockings, had been introduced into 
England from Spain about the middle of the 16th century ; and such seems to have 
been the general opinion, till an allusion to the practice of knitting, in the pretended 
poems of llowley, forged by Cliatterton, made the subject be more carefully investi¬ 
gated. The result of this investigation showed clearly that the practice of knitting was 
well known in England, and had been referred to in acts of parliament, a good many years 
previously to the period mentioned by Howell. But it had then, most probably, been 
applied only to the manufacture of woollen stockings ; and the general use of cloth hose 
shows that even these had not been numerous. There is no evidence to show whether 
the art is native to England, or has been imported. — (See Beckmann's Inventions, vol. iv. 
ext. Knitting Nets and Stockings.') 

It is singular that the stocking frame, which, even in its rudest form, is a very com¬ 
plex and ingenious machine, that could not be discovered accidentally, but must have 
been the result of deep combination and profound sagacity, should have been discovered ‘ 
so early as 1589, before, in fact, the business of knitting was generally introduced. The 
inventor of this admirable machine was Mr. William Lee, of Woodborough, in Notting¬ 
hamshire. He attempted to set up an establishment at Calverton, near Nottingham, for 
the manufacture of stockings, but met with no success. In this situation he applied to 
the queen for assistance; but, iastead of meeting with that remuneration to which his 
genius and inventions so well entitled him, he was discouraged and discountenanced! 
It need not, therefore, excite surprise that Lee accepted the invitation of Henry IV. 
of France, who, having heard of the invention, promised him a magnificent reward if he 
would carry it to France. Henry kept his word, and Lee introduced the stacking 
frame at Rouen with distinguished success; but after the assassination of the king, the 
concern, got into difficulties, and Lee died in poverty at Paris. A knowledge of the 
machine was brought back from France to England by some of the workmen who had 
emigrated with Lee, and who established themselves in Nottinghamshire, which still 
continues to be the principal seat of the manufacture. —(See Beckmann's, Invention*, 
vol. iv. pp. 813—S24.; and Letters on the Utility and Policy of Machines , Lond. 1780.) 

During the first century after the invention of the stocking frame, few improventents 
were made upon it, and 2>men were usually employed to work 1 frame. But in the 
course of last century, the machine was very greatly improved, The late ingenious Mf. 
Jedediah Strutt, of Derby, was the first individual who succeeded in adapting it to tjie 
manufacture of ribbed stockings. 
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Statistical Vica qf the Stacking Trade.—We subjoin, from » IwpOT bT Mr.Folkta, (if Nottingham, 
who is advantageously known by his statistical researches, the following view of the state of the British 
hosiery trade In 1832. 


Worsted hoslotv Is chiefly made In Leicestershire j silk ho¬ 
siery in Derby and Nottingham ; and cotton hosiery throughout 
the counties of Nottingham and Derby, at Hinckley, and at 
Tewkesbury. The analysis furnished by Blackncr, in 1812, 
ina^r he, perhaps, modified as follows, so — 


_. to show the kinds 

qualities of'goods which tho frames are now employed 


Plain cotton, 14 to' 2'2-R 


...J'2-gntige, 1,600; ‘24 to SH-gaujre, 

1,000; 30 tu 34* gauge, ‘2,790 j 36 to GO-flauge, 1,C00 
frames - 7,590 

Gauze, 600; gloves and caps, 1,000; drawers, 500; 

sundries, A60 ----- 2,060 

Wide frames, making cut-ups and various other kinds 6,030 
Worsted, 12 to 211-gauge, 4,400; 22 to 26-gauge, 

3,000; 28 to 34•gauge, 1,450 frames - - 9,460 


Angola, 1,350 ; lambs’ wool, 1,900 j shirts, 500 frames 3,, 50 
Wide frames, on with worsted goods - 520 

Silk, 2,300 j gloves, 350 ; and knots, 350 - - 3,000 

Total of frames - 33,000 

The following statement. It Is believed, presents a sufficiently 
accurate approximation to the annual amount In quantity and 
value of the goods manufactured in this trade, to answer all 

practical purposes: — 

Each narrow cotton frame produces about 40 dozen of hose 
a year, if of women's sixe ; wide cotton frames, 500 ; narrow 
worsted, 76; wide worsted, 150; and silk, 30. There are — 


Frames.' 

10,300 

6,000 

9,500 

1,000 

1,300 

1,000 

3,000, 

33,000 


I.bt. 



fashioned cot-' 


420,000 


880,000™“™ 


73,000* 

et 

c 

*220.000 


* 32,000* 


325,000 


cut up, Ac. - 


1,960,000 

0) 

2,940,000 — 

3 

172,000 

*\ 

285,000 

* 

98,000 

13 

556,000 

•S' 

fashioned 
worsted - 

■f ■ 

710,000 

J. 

2,840,000'™ L r8t ; 

.*8 

281,000 

215,000 

.S 

■ ■S' 

41,000 

■i 

610,000 

■ a 

cut up, Ac. - 

100,000 

8 

400.000 — " 1 

1 

40,000 


30,000 

■a 

10,0001 


80,000 

E 

Angola 

a. 

95,000 

332,600 — 

45,000 

£ 

40,000 


19,000 

U 

101,000 

116,000 


lnmbh’ wool - 


135,000 


639,600 — 


80,000 

50,000 

.108,000; 


16,000 


.silk - 


90,000 j 


105,IKK) silk -J 


120,000, 

* 


13,000j 


.241,000 


229,000 1,991,000 


and that uF silk is 241,000/_To produce these goods, it is probable that 4,68 1,000 lbs. of raw cotton wool, value 163,000/., 

are used ; and 140,000 lbs. of raw silk (2-5ths China and 3-5ths Novi), value 3)1 ,000/.; algo, 6,318,000 lbs. of English 
wool, value 316,000/. The total original value of the materials used is, therefore, 560,000/., which, it appears, becomes of the 
ultimate cost value of 1,991,000/., in this manufacture. 

There are employed In the various processes, as follows, vi*. — 


In cotton spinning, doubling, &r., 3,000; worsted £ 
carding, spinning, &c., 2,600; silk winding, throw¬ 
ing, &c\, 1,000 ----- 6,500 

In making stockings, 13,000 men, 10,000 women, and 
] 0,000 youtlis; and women and children in seaming, 
winding, &c., 27,000 - 60,000 

I n embroidering, mending, bleaching, dyeing, dressing,' 
putting-up, &c., probably about - - - 6,500 

Total persons employed • 73,000 

The capital employed in the various branches of the trade 
may be thus estimated, taking the machinery and frames at 
neither their" original cost, nor actual selling price, but at 
their working value, and the stocks of hosiery on an average of 
wars : — 

The capital In mills and machinery, fbr preparing £ 
cotton, is - - - - - 70,000 

__ — worsted, &e. 52,000 

— — silk 18,000 


Total of fixed capital 


In wool and yam In process and stock 


Floating capital In spinning, <5tc. 


Capital in narrow cotton frames - 

— wide — 

— narrow worsted frames 

— wide — 

— silk frames 


■ Fixed capital In frames 


In goods in process and stock 


Floating capital In making hose - 
— in spinning, /kc. - 


* R5.000 

- 160,000 
- 35,000 


62,000 
60,000 
76,0(H) 
11,000 
36,000 


- 350,000 

- 345,000 

- 85,000 


Total of floating capital £ 1,050,000 


We have no more recent account of the manufacture, on which any reliance cah be 
placed ; hut wc are informed by Mr. Felkin, that the number of frames may at present 
(1843) be taken at 3G,000, and that wages, though low, are rising. 

According to the above estimate of the total value of the stocking manufacture in 
1833 (1,991,000/.), it would not give more than 2*. 5<L for the average expenditure on 
stockings of each individual of the then existing inhabitants of Great Baitain. There 
can, however, be little or no doubt that this sum is decidedly under the mark; and its 
insufficiency will appear the more striking when it is recollected that a large portion of 
the hosiery whose value is included in the above estimate, does not consist of stockings, 
but of woollen and cotton shirts and drawers, gloves, mitts, night-caps, shawls, &c. 
Perhaps we shall not be far wrong in estimating the total average expenditure per 
individual of the population of Great Britain on stockings and other articles of hosiery, 
at 4.s. each; which, taking the population at 18,500,000, would give 3,700,000/. for the 
total value of the manufacture, And this estimate, we incline to think, will be found 
to be pretty near the mark. 

In the estimate given above, by Mr. Felkin, no notice is taken of the hosiery made in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, and in Scotland, wh6re, however, it is rather extensively 
produced. In fact, there are at present (1843) between 600 and 700 stocking frames Ut 
work in Dumfrifes and its vicinity, and about 1,300 in Hawick, exclusive of a farther 
number in Aberdeen, &c,, and of the knitted stockings made in the.Orkney and Shetland 
islands. 

In our customs returns, cotton hosiery and lace are mixed up together, so that the 
value of the exports of each cannot be separately specified. The exports of both have, 
however, increased considerably of late years, and we are well assured that the.incrqa.se 
has been as great in the hosiery as in the lace branch. The Germans, it is true, have 
succeeded in disposing of considerable quantities of hosiery in South America, particu¬ 
larism Brazil; a consequence, partly, of the low price at which the goods are produced 
m the cottages of peasants who derive the principal part of their subsistence from other 
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sources; but more, we are infbrmed, from the German stockings being better adapted to 
the taste of the people to whom they arc offered, the English stockings being all too 
long. This, however, is a defect that, one should think, might be easily obviated ; and 
if so,. English hosiery would have, the same preference in Brazil that it has in most 
other markets. 

STORAX. See Balsam. 

STORES, MILITARY and NAVAL, include arms, ammunition, &c. It is 
enacted, that no arms, ammunition, or utensils of war, be imported by way of mer¬ 
chandise, except by licence, for furnishing his Majesty’s public stores only.—(6 Geo. 4. 
c. 107.) ^ * 

STORES, in commercial navigation, the supplies of different articles provided for the 
subsistence and accommodation of the ship’s crew and passengers. 

It is laid down, In general, that the surplus stores of every ship arriving from parts beyond Bens are to 
be subject to the same duties and regulations as those which affect similar commodities when imported 
as merchandise; but If It shall appear to the collector and comptroller that the quantity of such stores is 
net excessive, nor unsuitable, under all the circumstances of the voyage, they may be entered for the 
private use of the master, purser, or owner of such ship, on payment of the proper duties, or be ware¬ 
housed for the future use of such ship, although the same could not be legally imported by way of mer¬ 
chandise_(3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 52. $ 35.) 

A List, by which to calculate the Amount of Stores, of the estimated Average Number of Hays’ Dura¬ 
tion of a Voyage from the U. Kingdom to the different Ports enumerated, and buck. 


PorU of Destination. 

T oT 

Voyage. 

Ports of Destination. 

D „T 

Voyage. 

Ports of Destination. 

B T 

Voyage. 

Forts of Destination. 

Da^rs 

Voyage. 

Abo 

Algiers . 

A l rncria 

A /ores Isles- 
Al leant 

A Itea - » 

A migua 

Augustine’s Hay 

A ncon.i 

Alexandria - 
Ascension Isle 
Arcbitielngo Isles 

A nnabona - 
Archangel - 
Austra'ia 

A loxondretta 
Acapulco, Mexico 

Her gen 

Hona . 

Hornholm - 
Barcelona - 
Hay of Roses 

Haiti more - 
Bahama Isles 
H.uhadoes • 

Herb ice 

Bermuda - « 

Huston 

H.itua 

Hi axils 

Buenos Ayres 

Jtay of Campeachy - 

Harcelor 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Botany Hly - 
Haf'vfa 

Hrein n - 

H.nonne , - 
Hilboa 

Bordeaux 

Corunna 

C.itlit 

Cariuurona - 
CarlliAgona - 
Cape tin Verde Islands, 
vk/. 

St, Antonio 

St. Vincent - 1 

St. JLago - -J 

Ceuta 

Canary Isles 
Christiania - 
Copenhagen 

Civita Vecchla 

Corsica lsl* - 
('ayenn* 

Cnpellajrfl . 
Chailestown 
Chesapeake Bay 

Cuba 

Ouracoa 

Cronstadt - m 

Candia Isle - • 

( tphalonla - 

Corfu Isle - • 

Calabar 

Cape Coast Castle 
Carthagena, Spanish 
main 

Cape fit. Mary 
Constantinople 
Columbia Klvcr 
Human* . - 

100 

120 

100 

90 

no 

no 

iso 

160 

100 

ISO 

240 

180 

ISO 

1V() 

420 

180 

400 

100 

120 

100 

110 

no 

120 

1.00 

ISO 

180 

120 

120 

200 

200 

240 

240 

365 

365 

400 

420, 

400 

42 

#o 

80 

80 

80 

90 

100 

100 

lt)0 

120 

9*0 

100 

100 

130 

130 

130 

180 

210 

120 

120 

210 

180 

400 

160 

160 

160 

180 

800 

840 

180 

ISO 

700 

210 

Cyprus 

Cape of Hood Hope -• 
Cation 

Coquimbo - 
Chili 

Calcutta - - 

Colombo » - - 

Ceylon 

Cttddalore * 

China 

Canton * • 

Dnntxic 

Drontheim - 
Delaware Hay 
Dcmarara - 
Dominica - * 

Davis's Straits 

Embden 

Elbing . 

Elsineur 

Elba Isle 

Essequibo * 

Friendly Islands 

Fare Islands, N. Sea - 
Karo Islands, Canaries 
Ferrol . 

Fayai 

Fernando To 

Falkland Islands 
GiKtenburg 

Gibraltar 

Genoa • 

Grenada 

Guadaloupe - 
Greek Islands, and 

Greece 

G<illi|Nili 

Greenland Fishery - j 

Goree 

Guayaquil - - 1 

Gaugnpatam 

Goa 

Hamburg 

Heligoland - 
flnyti 

Halifax 

Havannali - 
Honduras 

Hudson’s Hay 

Hobart Town ~ 
Iceland 

Ivlca 

Italy 

Isle of Sable 

Ionian Isles - , - 

Islands in the Archip. 
Isles of France and 
Hourbon - 
•Tamaica 
.lava 

KCnigsberg - 
'Lima 

1.ail rones 

Lisbon 

Lubeck 

I-eghom 

Long Island 

La GuXyra - * 

La Conception . 

Maalstroom - 
Malaga 

Madeira 

Mcmel 

Mogadore - 

180 

240 

41*0 

400 

360 

400 

365 

365 

400 

420 

420 

100 

100 

130 

150 

180 

24U 

42 

95 
100 
• 130 
180 
420 
100 

95 

80 

80 

180 

240 

100 

100 

130 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

190 

420 

400 

365 

42 

42 

210 

120 

200 

240 

240 

400 

loo 
110 
' 130 
120 
130 
180 

270 
2)0 
400 
100 
, 400 
430 

80 

100 

130 

130 

240 

400 

10O 

100 

90 

100 - 
120 

Majorca , - 
Minorca 

Marseilles - 
Messina 

Montreal 

Malta 

Mnrtlnico - 
Mariegalante 
Miraiuichi - 
Montserrat - 
Maranham - 
Monte Video 
Madagascar - 
Mexico. Vide Ver 
Crux and Acapulco 
M ogadore - 
M auntius • 

Madras - 

Malabar 

Malacca 

Manilla . 

Mangalore - 
Masulipatam 

M ocha 

Nantes 

Newfoundland 

North Bergen 

Naples 

Nar bonne . 

Nice 

Nevis 

Nova Scotia - 
New York - 
New Providence 

New Orleans 

New Guinea 

New South Wales 

New Zealand 
Negapatam - 
New Brunswick 
Newport 

Oporto 

Odessa 

Otahcile 

Owhyhee 

Petersburg - 
Titian 

Placentia Harbour 
Port St. John, New 
foundlsnd - 
Port-au-Prince, Hayt 
Palermo 

Pensacola - 
Philadelphia 

Port Hico - 
Providence, Baham 
Islands • 
Pernambuco 

Porto Bello - 
Para 

Panama 

I'eru 

Philippine Islands 
Pratdicherry 

Pellew Islands 

Quebec 

Queen Ann's Point 

Rio Grande 

Rio Janeiro. 

Rochelle 

Revel 

Riga 

Hagen 

Rome 

110 

110 

130 

130 

150 

110 

180 

180 

100 

180 

180 

230 

270 

105 

270 

400 

365 

400 

420 

365 

400 

365 

80 
120 
100 
130 
130 
130 
. 180 
120 
120 
165 
190 
400 
400 
400 

4 00 
120 
120 

80 

24T) 

420 

420 

J 00 
JOO 
120 

120 
210 
150 
190 
120 
£10 , 

160 

190 

240 

185 

420 

400 

420 

400 

420 

150 

180 

200 

200. 

80 

100 

100 

100 

130 

Rhodes Island 

River Gambla- 
St. Andero . 

St. IJbcs - 
Saleo 

Stettin 

Stockholm - 
St.John's, Newfound 
8t. Mary’s - 
St. Michael’s, A sore# 
St. John, New Brun 
St. Andrew, do. 
Salerno 

Sardinia Isle 

Susa 

Savannah - 
Syracu-* 

St. Augustine's Bay 
St. Helena - 
Sydney, N. 8. Wales 
Sumatra 

Society Islands 

Swan River - 
Singapore - 
Surat 

Sandwich Isles 

South Sea Fishery 

St. Bartholomew 

St. Croix 

St. Christopher's 

St. Domingo 

St. KuKtatia - 
St. Lucia 

St. Martin . 

St. Thomas - 
St. Vincent's 

Sslonica 

Santa Martha 

St. Salvador, or Bahia 
St. Sebastian 

Senegal 

Sierra Leone 

Scant) aroon - 
Syra 

Smyrna 

Tangier 

Trinity Bay - 
Tunis 

Tarragona - 
Tonningen - 
Toulon 

Tripoli 
. Tcneriffb . 

Tortola 

T obsgn . f*. 

Trinidad 

Trieste 

Truxillo 

Timor * 

Tellieherty - 
Trancfuebar . 
Trincomalee 

Vigo 

VaSencia - 
Venice 

Vera Cm* . 
Venezuela . - 
Valdmtt ’ *' 

vSE&Ad* 

Wyburg v 

Zara 

Zea 

Zante Isle, - 

ISO 

190 

80 

80 

120 

UiO 

100 

120 

95 

80 

120 

120 

130 

130 

120 

150 

140 

150 

240 

400 

400 

420 

565 

365 

365 

480 

3 years 
180 
180 
180 
210 
186 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
240 
200 
210 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
120 
120 
120 
110 

42 

130 

120 

95 

180 

180 

180 

160 

410 

420 

380 

SO 

110 

160 

260 

240 

400 

400 

365 

100 

160 

58 
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For such places as are not included in the List, the same allowance should be granted as is given tq 
the place nearest thereunto. 

No stores shall bo shipped for the use of any shin bound to 
parts beyond the seas, nor shall any goods be deemed to be such 
stores, except such as shall he borne upon the victualling bill. 

— (3 & 4 f VHl. 4. c. 52. sect, lfi.) 

Goods delivered into the charge of the searchers to be shipped 
as stores, may lie so shipped without entry or payment of any 
duty, for any ship of the burden of 70 tons at least bound upon 
a voyage to foreign parts, the probable duration of which out 
and home will not lie less than 40 days: provided such stores 
be duly borne upon the ship’s victualling hill, and lie shipped in 
such quantities, and subject to such direction* and regulations, 
as the commissioners of customs shall direct and appoint. — 

(.Vic 1 Will. 1. c. 57. sect. 16.) 

Hum of the British plantations may lie delivered to the 
‘ searcher, to be shipped as store* for any ship, without entry or 
payment of any duly; and any surplus stores of any ship may be 
delivered to the searcher, to be re-shipi*ed as stores for the same 
ship, or for the same master In another ship, without entry or 
payment of any duty, —such rum and such surplus stores Itelng 
duly home upon the victualling bills of such ships respectively ; 
and If the ship, for the future use of which any surplus stores 
have lieen warehoused, shall havebeen broken up or sold, such 
stores may be so delivered for the use of any other ship belong¬ 
ing to thesame owners, or may be entered for payment of duty, 
and delivered for the private use of such owners or any of them, 
or of the master or purser of the ship. — Sect. 17. 

The searchers in London, on clearance of vessels coastwise to 
take in cargoes for foreign parts, aretoappii.se the collectors 
and comptrollers at the out|>orts where the vessels may be 
bound, or the quantity and description of the goods which may 
have been shipped as stores on board such vessels, and that 
bond has been given by the masters of the vessels that no part 
of such stores snail be consumed by the crews, or any package 
opened or altered, until the vessels have actually been cleared 
on their foreign voyages; and the collectors and comptrollers 
at the out-ports are in like manner to cause a similar commu¬ 
nication to lie made to the ports where the outward cargoes are 
to be taken on board, and the officers at such ports are to take 
care to ascertain that the several goods so shipped are actually 
on hoard tlie vessels on their arrival, and have neither lieen con¬ 
sumed or run on shore during the coasting voyage; anil if so, 
to report the same to the Board. — (Min. by Cam. qj' Customs, 

19th of Feb. 1853.) 

Lht qf Foreign Goods allowed to he shipped as Stores, from the 
bonded Wm chouses free of Duty. — (Customs Minute, 29th 
of Nov. 1832.) 

Tea, 1 of an or.: coffee or cocoa, 1 or. per day for each per¬ 
son on board, with the option to ship the entire quantity re¬ 
quired for the voyage of either spot ies of these articles, half an 
or. of tea being considered equal to true oz. of colloe or cocoa ; 
the tea to be shipped In the original packages iu which it was 
imported. 

STRANDING, in navigation, the running of a ship on shore, or on the beach. 

It is the invariable practice to subjoin the following memorandum to policies of insur¬ 
ance executed by private individuals in this country : — “ N.B. — Corn, fish, salt, fruit, 
flour, and seed are warranted free from average, unless general, or tire ship be stranded; 
sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skins are warranted free from average under 51. 
per cent. ; and all other goods, also the ship and freight, are warranted free of average 
under 31. per cent., unless general, or the ship be stranded 

It is, therefore, of the greatest importance accurately to define what shall be deemed 
a stranding. But this is no easy matter ; and much diversity of opinion has been enter¬ 
tained with respect to it. It would, however, appear that merely striking against a rock, 
bank, or shore, is not a stranding ; and that, to constitute it, the ship must be upon the 

rock, &c. for some time (how long?)-Mr. Justice Park has the following observations 

on this subject:—“ It is not every touching or striking upon a fixed body in the sea or 
river that will constitute a stranding. Tlius Lord Ellenborough held, that in order to 
establish a stranding, the ship must be stationary : for that merely striking on a rock, 
and remaining there a short time (as in the case then at the bar, about a minute and a half), 
and then passing on, though the vessel may have received some injury, is not a stranding. 
Lord Ellenborough’s language is important— Ex vi termini stranding means lying on the 
shore, or something analogous to that. To use a vulgar phrase, which has been applied 
to this subject, if it be touch and go with the ship, there is no stranding. It cannot be 
enough that the ship lie for* a few moments on her beam ends. Evfcry striking must, 
necessarily produce a retardation of the ship’s motion. If by the force of the elements 
she is run aground, and becomes stationary, it is immaterial whether this be on piles, on 
the muddy bank of a river, or on rocks on the sea shore ; but a mere striking will not rio, 
wherever that may happen, I cannot look to the consequences, without considering the 
causa causans. There has been a curiosity in the cases about stranding not creditable 
to the law. A little Common sense may dispose of them more satisfactorily.” 

This is the clearest and most satisfactory statement we have met with on this subject; 
still, however, it is very vague. Lord Ellenborough and Mr Justice Park hold, that 
to constitute a stranding, the ship must be stationary ; but they also hold, that if she 
merely remain upon a rock, &c. for a short time, she is not to be considered as having 
been stationary. Hence every thing turns upon wlmt shall be considered as a short 
time. And we cannot help thinking that it would be better, in order to put to rest 
all doubts upon the subject, to decide either that every striking against a rock, the 
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Wine, 1 quart per day for the master, each mate, 

passenger. 

Wine bottled in the bonded warehouses for exportation may 
be shipped as stores, in packages containing not less than 3 doe. 
reputed quart, or 6 doz. reputed pint bottles. 

Spirits, viz. brandy, geneva, nun (British plantation), | pint 
per day for each jierson on board. 

British plantation rum to be In the proportion of A of the 
whole quantity of spirits shipjied. Each description of spirits 
intended as stores to l>e shipped in one cask capable of con¬ 
taining the entire quantity of brandy, or of geneva or nun, 
allowed for the voyage, or In cask* containing not less than 40 
gallons of brandy or geneva, or 20 gallons of British plantation 
rum, as the case may be : provided that if spirits shall have been 
imported in bottles, or bottled in the bonded warehouses for ex¬ 
portation, the same may be shifted as stores, In packages con¬ 
taining not less than 3 doz. reputed quart, or G doz. reputed 
pint bottles. 

Raw Sugar and Molasses (together or separate), 2 oz. per day 
for each person on board. 

Dried Fruits, 2 lbs. ;>er week for each person on board. 

Rice, it lbs. per week for each person on board. 

Foreign Segars, A oz. per day for the master; each mate, and 
each cabin passenger. 

The entire quantity of foreign Began allowed as stores for 
each voyage to be shipped in one package. 


A List of British manufactured Goods to he allowed to be shipped 
as Stores on the usual bounty or Drawback. 

british refined Sugar, 3 or. per day for the master, each 
mate, and each cabin passenger. 

British manufactured Tobacco, A oz. per day per man. 

British erciseuhU Goods, vi/. l>ecr, ale, and porter (together 
or separate), 1 quart per day for the master, each mate, and 
each passenger. 

Vinegar, A pint per week for each penon on board. 

Soap, A oz. jier day for each person on hoard. The samo 
Indulgence, in respect of the shipment of stores, which has been 
granted to merchant vessels under the 2& 3 Will. 4. c. S4., 
and by subsequent orders. Is granted to transports under the fol¬ 
lowing conditions, viz.; — On a certificate being produced for 
each vessel, from the office of a comptroller for victualling and 
transport services, setting firth the destination of the vessel, 
and the nuinlier of the crew and passengers on board, who are 
not to be messed by the victualling shipped by the public ; and 
as respects soldiers embarked as guards in ships chartered for 
the transportation of convicts, on a certificate being produced 
from the proper department, signifying the number of soldiers 
to be embarked in each case; but no indulgence can be granted 
In regard to the article of soap. —(Trtas. Order. 6th of March. 
1833; see also Ellis’s British Tariff'.) 
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Shore, &c., by which damage is done to the ship, should be considered a stranding; or that 
no striking against a rock, &c. should be considered as such, provided the ship be 
got oft* within a specified time. Perhaps a tide would be the most proper period that 
could be fixed. 

The insurance companies exclude the words, “or the ship he stranded ,” from the me¬ 
morandum.— (See Insurance, Marine.) 

STURGEON FISHERY. The sturgeon is a large, valuable, and well-known fish, of 
which there are several species, viz. the sturgeon, properly so called, or Accipcn&er sturo ; 
the beluga, or Accipenser huso; the sevruga, or Accipenser stcllatus , &c. The sturgeon 
annually ascends our rivers, but in no great number, and is taken by accident in the, 
salmon nets. It is plentiful in the North American rivers, and on the southern shores of 
the Baltic ; and is met with in the Mediterranean, &c. But it is found in the greatest 
abundance on the northern shores of the Caspian, and in the rivers Wolga and Ural; 
and there its fishery employs a great number of hands, and is an important object of 
national industry. Owing to the length and strictness of the Lents in the Greek Church, 
the consumption of fish in Russia is immense; and from its central position, and the 
facilities afforded for their conveyance by the Wolga, the products of the Caspian fishery, 
and those of its tributary streams, are easily distributed over a vast extent of country. 
Besides the pickled carcases of the fish, caviar is prepared from the rocs; and isinglass, 
of the best quality, from the sounds. The caviar made by the Ural Cossacks is 
reckoned superior to any other; and both it and isinglass are exported in considerable 
quantities. The belugas are sometimes of a very large size, weighing from 1,000 to 
1,500 lbs., and yield a good deal of oil. The seal fishery is also pretty extensively 
prosceuted in the Caspian. The reader will find a detailed account of the mode in 
which the fishery is carried on in the Caspian, and in the rivers Wolga and Ural, in 
Tooke's Uussuiy vol. iii. pp. 49—72. We subjoin the following official statement of 
the produce of the Russian fisheries of the Caspian and its tributary streams in 1823 
and 1829 : 



Number of 
Person* employed. 

NumheT of Fish taken. 

Products of Sturgeon. j 

Year. 

Fishing-. 

In 

hunting 

Seals. 

Sturgeon. 

Sevruga. 

Beluga. 

Sasun*. 

(Carp). 

Seals. 

Caviar. 

Fish 

Cartilage. 

Isinglass. 

ms 

_m» 

8,887 

8,760 

281 

287 

43,0.1.8 

68,32.8 

6.8.1,161 

fiy7,71<5 

23,069 

20,391 

8,3.83 

8,940 

98,384 

69,872 

Pond. t. tbs. 
34,860 1 
28,420 7 

Ponds. Urn. 
1,207 38 
1,173 26J 

Pouds. llm. 

1,22.8 27 

1 1,092 22 


SUCCORY. See Chiccory. 

SUGAR (Fr. Sucre; Ger. Bucher; It. Zucchero ; Russ. Sachar; Sp. Azucar; Arab. 
Sitkhir ; Malay, Soola ; Sans. Sarkard), a sweet granulated substance, too well known 
to require any particular description. It is every where in extensive use ; and in 
this country ranks rather among the indispensable necessaries of life, than among 
luxuries. In point of commercial importance, it is second to very few articles. It is 
chiefly prepared from the expressed juice of the arundo saccharifcra , or sugar cane; 
but it is also procured from an immense variety of other plants, as maple, beet-root, 
birch, parsnep, &c. 

I. Species of Sugar. — The sugar met with in commerce is usually of 4 sorts; —• 
brown, or muscovado sugar ; clayed sugar ; refined, or loaf sugar t and sugar candy. 
The difference between one sort of sugar and another depends altogether on the 
different modes in which they are prepared. 

1. Brouvn, or Muscovado Sugar. — The plants or canes being crushed in a mill, the 
juice, having passed through a strainer, is collected in the clarifier, where it is first ex¬ 
posed to the action of a gentle fire, after being “tempered” (mixed with alkali), for the 
purpose of facilitating the separation of the liquor from its impurities. It is then con¬ 
veyed into the large evaporating copper, and successively into two others, each of 
smaller size; the superintending boiler freeing it, during the process, from the scum 
and feculent matters which rise to the surface. The syrup then reaches the last copper 
vessel, called the “ striking taclie,** where it is boiled till sufficiently concentrated to be 
capable of granulating in the cooler, whence it is transferred with the least possible 
delay, to prevent charring. Here it soon ceases to be a liquid ; and when fully crys¬ 
tallised, is put into hogsheads (called “ potting ”), placed on their ends in the curing- 
house, with several apertures in their bottoms, through which the molasses drain into a 
cistern below. In this state they remain till properly cured, when the casks are filled 
up, and prepared for shipment. 

2. Clayed Sugar is prepared by taking the juice, as in the case of muscovado sugar 
when boiled to a proper consistency, and pouring it into conical pots with the apex 
downwards. These pots have a hole at the lower extremity, through which the molasses 
or syrup is allowed to drain. After this drain has continued for some time, a stratum 
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of moistened clay is spread over the surface of the pots; the moisture of which, percolating 
through the mass, is found to contribute powerfully to its purification. 

3. Refined Sugar may be prepared from muscovado or clayed sugar, by redissolving 
the sugar in water, and, after boiling it with some purifying substances, pouring it, as 
before, into conical pots, which are again covered with moistened clay. A repetition 
of this process produces double refined sugar. But a variety of improved processes are 
now resorted to. 

4. Sugar Candy. — Solutions of brown or clayed sugar, boiled till they become thick, 
and then removed into a hot room, form, upon sticks or strings put into the vessels for 
that purpose, into crystals, or candy. 

II. Historical Notice of Sugar. — The history of sugar is involved in a good deal of 
obscurity. It was very imperfectly known by the Greeks and Romans. Theophrastus, 
who lived about 320 years before the Christian a)ra, the first writer whose works have 
come down to us by whom it is mentioned, calls it a sort of “ honey extracted froir 
canes or reeds.” Strabo states, on the authority of Nearchus, Alexander's admiral, that 
“ reeds in India yield honey without bees.” And Seneca, who was put to death a.c. 65 , 
alludes to sugar in a way which shows how little was then known respecting it (Epist. 
84.): — Aiunt , says he, invent ri apud Lidos mcl in arundinum foliis, quod aut ros illius 
cccli, aut ipsius arundinis humor dulcis et pinguior gignat. 

Of the ancients, Dioscorides and Pliny have given the most precise description of 
sugar. The former says, it is “a sort of concreted honey, found upon canes, in India 
and Arabia Felix ; it is in consistence like salt, and is, like it, brittle between the teeth.” 
And Pliny describes it as “honey collected from canes, like a gum, white and brittle 
between the teeth ; the largest is of the size of a hazel nut: it is used in medicine only.” 

( Saccharum et Arabia fert, sed laudatins India; est autem mel in arundinibus collcctum, 
yummium modo candidum , dentibus fragile , amplissbnum tiucis avellance magnitudine , ad 
medicines tantum mum. —Lib. xii. c. 8.) 

It is evident, from these statements, that the knowledge of the Greeks and Romans 
with respect to the mode of obtaining sugar was singularly imperfect. They appear 
to have thought that it was found adhering to the cane, or that it issued from it in 
the state of juice, and then concreted like gum. Indeed, Lucan expressly alludes to 
Indians near the Ganges, — 

Quique bibunt tcnerA dulces ah arundine succos. — (Lib. iii. 1. 237.) 

Rut these statements are evidently without foundation. Sugar cannot be obtained 
from the cane without the aid of art. It is never found native. Instead of flowing 
from the plant, it must be forcibly expressed, and then subjected to a variety of pro¬ 
cesses. It is not, however, quite so clear as has been generally supposed that the 
Romans were wholly unacquainted with the mode of procuring sugar. The remarkable 
line of Statius — 

Et quas percoquit Ebusia cannas — (Sylv. lib. i. v. 15.) 

has been conjectured, apparently on good pretty grounds, to refer to the boiling of the 
juice of the cane. But the passage has been differently read, and is too enigmatical 
to be much depended on. 

Dr. Moseley conjectures, apparently with much probability, that the sugar described 
by Pliny and Dioscorides, as being made use of at Rome, was sugar candy obtained 
from China. This? indeed, is the only sort of sugar to which their description will at 
all apply. And it would seem that the mode of preparing sugar candy has been under¬ 
stood and practised in China from a very remote antiquity ; and that large quantities of 
it have been in all ages exported to India, whence, it is most probable, small quantities 
found their way to Rome. — ( Treatise on Sugar , 2d edit. pp. 66 —71. This, as well as 
Dr. Moseley’s Treatise on Coffee, is a very learned and able work.) 

Europe seems to be indebted to the Saracens not only for the first considerable 
supplies of sugar, but for the earliest example of its manufacture. Having, in the 
course of the 9th century, conquered Rhodes, Cyprus, Sicily, and Crete, they intro¬ 
duced into them the sugar cane, with the cultivation and preparation of which they 
were familiar. It is mentioned by the Venetian historians, that their countrymen im¬ 
ported, in the 12th century, sugar from Sicily at a cheaper rate than they could import 
it from Egypt. — (Essen de VHistoire du Commerce de Venise , p. 100.) The crusades 
tended to spread a taste for sugar throughout the Western world; but there can be no 
doubt that it was cultivated, as now stated, in modern Europe, antecedently to the a*ra 
of the crusades; and that it was also previously imported by the Venetians, Amal- 
phitans, and others, who carried on a commercial intercourse, from a very remote epoch, 
with Alexandria and other cities in the Levant It was certainly imported into Venice 
in 996. —(See the Mssai , fyc. p. 70.) 

The art of refining sugar, and making what is called loaf-sugaT, is said, by Dr. 
Moseley, to be a modern European invention, the discovery of a Venetian about the 

41.2 
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Clld of the 15th 6r the beginning of the 16th century.—66.) But this 
is doubtful, for Le Grand D’Aussy has shown that white or, as lie calls it, refined 
sugar ( sucre Wane ou rajjfint) had been introduced into and used in France for more than 
a century and a half previously to the date assigned for the discovery of the process of 
refining in Venice.* — (Fie Frivee des Frangois, ii. 198. ed. 1815.) This sugar was 
imported from Egypt principally by Italians; and the probability is, that the latter 
were the first Europeans who practised the art, which, however, would appear to have 
originated in the East. 

The cane had, as already seen, been introduced into Sicily, and its culture practised, 
previously to the middle of the 12th century. It also was carried to Spain and cul¬ 
tivated by the Saracens soon after they obtained a footing in that country. The first 
plantations were at Valencia; but they were afteryards extended to Granada and 
Murcia. Mr. Thomas Willoughby, who travelled over great part of Spain in 1664, 
has given an interesting account of the state of the Spanish sugar plantations, and of the 
mode of manufacturing the sugar. 

Plants of the sugar cane were carried by the Spaniards and Portuguese to the Canary 
Islands and Madeira, in the early part of the 15th century; and it has been asserted 
by many, that these islands furnished the first plants of the sugar cane that‘ever grew 
in America. 

But though it is sufficiently established, that the Spaniards early conveyed plants of 
the sugar cane to the New World, there can be no doubt, notwithstanding Humboldt 
seems to incline to the opposite opinion ( Essai Politique sur la Nouvelle Espagne , 
liv. iv. c. 10.), that this was a work of supererogation, and that the cane was indigenous 
both to the American continent and islands. It was not for the plant itself, which 
flourished spontaneously in many parts when it was discovered by Columbus, but for 
the art of making sugar from it, that the New World is indebted to the Spaniards and 

Portuguese: and these to the nations of the East-(See Lafitau , Mceurs des Sauvages, 

tome ii. p. 150. ; Edwards's West Indies , vol. ii. p. 238.) 

Barbadoes is the oldest settlement of the English in the West Indies. We took 
possession of it in 1627; and so early as 1646 began to export sugar thence to 
England. The trade of IJarbadoes attained its maximum in 1676, furnishing, it is said, 
employment, at that period, for 400 sail of vessels, averaging 150 tons burden : but this 
statement is most probably exaggerated. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus, in his second voyage, and was first occupied by 
the Spaniards. It was wrested from them by an expedition sent against it by Cromwell 
ill 1656 ; and has since continued in our possession, forming by far the most valuable of 
our West Indian colonics. At the time when it was conquered, there were only 3 
small sugar plantations upon it. But, in consequence of the influx of English settlers 
from Barbadoes and the mother country, fresh plantations were speedily formed, and 
continued rapidly to increase. 

The sugar cane is said to have been first cultivated in St. Domingo, or Hayti, in 1506. 
It succeeded better there than in any other of the West Indian Islands. Peter Martyr, 
in a work published in 1530, states that, in 1518, there were 28 sugar-works in iSt. 
Domingo established by the Spaniards. “It is marvellous” says he, “to consider how 
all things increase and prosper in the island. There are now 28 sugar presses, where¬ 
with great plenty of sugar is made. The canes or reeds wherein the sugar groweth are 
bigger and higher than in any other place; and are as big as a man’s wrist, and higher 
than tne stature of a man by the half. This is more wonderful, tiiat whereas in Va¬ 
lencia, in Spain, where a great quantity of sugar is made yearly, whensoever they apply 
themselves to the great increase thereof, yet doth every root bring forth not past 5 or 6, 
or at most 7 of these reeds; whereas in St. Domingo 1 root beareth 20, and oftentimes 
20.”—(Eng. trgns. p. 172.) 

Sugar froim St. Domingo formed, for a lengthened period, the principal part of the 
European supplies. Previously to its devastation, in 1790, no fewer than 65,000 tons 
of sugar were exported from the French portion of the island. 

III. Sources whence the Supply qf Sugar is derived — The West Indies, Java, Btalil, Bengal, Man. 
ritius, Siam, the Isle de Bourbon, and the Philippines, are the principal sources whence the supplies 
required for the Puronean and American markets are derived. The quantities exported from thesa 
countries, exclusive of molasses, may be estimated as follows : — 

British Colonies.— West Indies (1850) .... - - 13 rj^ooo lon *‘ 

Mauritius - . •* - - * a. - C(»!ooo 

British India (184G-47) - 7'j t u<)0f 

-270,000 


* But white sugar is not necessarily, as Le Grand D’Aussy seems to suppose, refined; it may be 
merely clayed, like Havannnh sugar, which Is as white as refined sugar, 
f This includes the exports, not merely to the U. Kingdom, but to all countries. 
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Spanish Colonies. — Cuba 

Porto Rico - 
Philippines (1850) » 

Dutch Colonies. — Java (1845) - - (1,455,433^5pic.) 

Guiana - 


Ton*. Ton*. 


66,000 

30,000 

.- 280,000 

88.365 

15,000 


—— 103,305 


French Colonies. — Martinique 
Guadaloupo 
Isle de Bourbon, Ac 


^ (1850) 

Danish and Swedish Colonies — St. Thomas > 
St. Cruz, &c. j 


Brazil 

China, Siam , and all other parts 


50,000 

12,000 

100,000 

25,000 


Total 


840,365 


Loaf or lump sugar Is unknown in the East, sugar candy being the only species of refined sugar that is 
made use of in India, China, &c. The manufacture of sugar candy is carried on in Hindustan, but the 
process is extremely rude and imperfect. In China, however, it is manufactured in a very superior 
manner, and large quantities are exported. When of the best description, it is in large white crystals, 
and Is a very beautiful article. Two sorts of sugar candy are met with at Canton, viz. Chinchew and 
Canton ; the former being the produce of the province of Fokien, and the latter, as its name implies, 
of that of Canton. The Chinchew Is by far the best, and is aliout 50 per cent, dearer than the other. 
Chinese sugar candy is extensively consumed by Europeans at the different settlements throughout 
the East. The exports of sugar candy from Canton in 1846 for British India and Australia amounted 
to 38,584 piculs, or 2,2% tons. Within the last 4 or 5 years raw sugar has begun to be rather largely 
exported from China to England, the shipments for the latter in 1846 having amounted to 18,520 tons. 
But the speculation did not turn out well ; and it is doubtful whether the sugar of China will be able to 
withstand the competition of that of Brazil and Cuba. 

Consumption of Tropical Sugar. — It is exceedingly difficult, or rather we should say 
quite impossible, to get any correct information with respect to the consumption of sugar 
in most countries. In as far, however, ar, regards this country, the subjoined tables fur¬ 
nish ample information. It appears from them that at an average of the 8 years ending 
with 1844, the consumption of sugar in the U. Kingdom amounted to about 200,000 
tons a year, exclusive of about 10,000 tons of bastard or inferior sugar, obtained from 
boiling molasses. In the course of the ensuing year, Sir Robert Peel reduced the duties 
on British colonial muscovado sugars from 25*. 2$</. to 14s. a cwt., a considerable 
reduction being made, at the same time, in the duty on foreign sugar the produce of 
free labour. In consequence of this reduction the entries of sugar for home consump¬ 
tion increased from 206,472 tons in 1844 to 242,880 tons in 1845, exclusive in both 
years of molasses equivalent to about 15,000 tons. In I 846 farther changes were made 
in the duties by the admission of foreign slave grown sugar at a reasonable rate ; and in 
1847 the consumption (including that used in breweries and distilleries) amounted to 
290,281 tons ; to which may be added 20,000 tons as the equivalent of molasses. 

The statements given by Schnitzler ( Stati&tique dela France , i. 296.) show that at 
an average of 1840 and 1841 the consumption of colonial and foreign sugars amounted 
in France to 73,139,000 kilog., or 71,425 tons, a year ; and adding to this quantity 
the produce of the beet-root plantations for these years, amounting to about 30,000,000 
kilog., the whole consumption would be about 103,000,000 kilog., exclusive of the 
quantity surreptitiously introduced. But the home supply of sugar has increased in 
the interval: and it farther appears from the official accounts, published by the French 
customs, that, in 1850, 75,029,900 kilog,, or 83,739 tons, of colonial and foreign sugar 
were entered for consumption. 

'I’hc Low Countries, Germany, and Austria are supplied through Holland, the Hanse 
Towns, the ports on the south shore of the Baltic, and Trieste. Most part of the pro¬ 
duce of the Dutch colonies is imported into Holland, and considerable quantities are 
also imported from other countries; so that, on the whole, the imports Into the Dutch 
ports may be fairly estimated at from 95,000 to 105,000 tons a year. The imports into 
Hamburg and Bremen amount, at an average, to about 40,000 tons a year; and those 
into Antwerp to above 13,000 tons. There is also a considerable importation of sugar 
into Stettin and other Baltic ports belonging to Germany and Prussia. The imports at 
Trieste amounted, at an average of the 3 years ending with 1846, to 32,016 tons a year; 
and, allowingfor the quantities introduced through Venice and other channels, perhaps 
we shall not be far wrong in estimating the imports for consumption by the Austrian 
ports on the Adriatic at about 35,000 tons. 

The consumption of sugar in * Spain has been estimated by Montveran ( Statistique 
des Colonies , p. 92.) at 41,050 tons. But, despite the considerable consumption of 
cocoa in Spain, and the moderation of the duties on sugar, we have little or no doubt 
that this estimate is considerably beyond the mark. Probably, were the consumption 
stated at 36,000 tons, it would be quite as much as it amounts to. On the like grounds 
we may, perhaps, estimate the consumption of Portugal at about 10,000 tons. 

. Duty is paid in Russia on about 34,000 tons of raw sugar, exclusive of what is 
clandestinely imported, and exclusive, also, of the clandestine imports of refined sugar. 

During the year ending the 30th June, 1845, the U. States imported (principally 
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from Cuba and Porto Rico) 115,664,840lbs., of which 13,799,651 lbs. were re-exported, 
leaving 101,865,189 lbs., or ’ nearly'45,500 tons, for the consumption of the Union. 
J3ut in addition to these imports of foreign sugar* which during the above year were 
below the average, the U. States draw the principal portion of their supply from the plan¬ 
tations in Louisiana, the produce of which has increased very rapidly of late years. In 
1845 it amounted to 186,650 hhds. of 10 cwt. each, or to 93,325 tons. The crop, 
however, fluctuates very greatly in different years, and may, perhaps, be estimated at 
about 80,000 tons ait an average. The exports of this sugar are inconsiderable : the 
whole shipments of native raw and refined sugar from the Union during the year ended 
the 30th of June, 1845, having amounted to only 2,193,997 lbs., or about 980 tons. 
(Papers published by Congress, 8th December, 1845, p. 28. and 32.) The States 
further derive a supply of 10,000 or 12,000 tons of sugar from the maple. 

On the whole, therefore, we shall not perhaps be far wrong in estimating the con¬ 
sumption of exported colonial and tropical sugar as follows : 

Ton*. Ton*. 


The U. Kingdom (1850, Inclusive of distilleries, &c.) .... 

France - - - 

The Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, Prussia, Austria, Hungary, and Austrian Italy, 
per Dutch ports, deducting re-exports to Russia and other countries 
— Ilanse Towns -------- 

— Antwerp ------- 

— llostock, Stettin, Konigsberg, and other ports on the Baltic, excluding the im¬ 
ports from Holland and the Hanse Towns - 

Trieste, Venice, Fiume, &c. - 


Spain ------- 

Portugal ------ 

Russia ------ 

Denmark and Sweden - 

Italy, Sicily, Malta, Turkey, Greece, and the Levant generally 
IJ. .States - - - - - 

Canada, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, &c. 


310,000 

84,000 


75,000 
40,000 
13,COO 

8,000 

35,000 

- 171,000 

3G,000 

10,000 

38,000 

12,000 

50,000 

50,000 

35,000 


7 i>G,000 


Now, supposing these statements to be reasonably correct, it would appear that the 
aggregate supply of sugar exceeds the demand by about 44,000 tons, so that the fair 
presumption is, that the giving of full permission to employ sugar in our distilleries 
and breweries will have no lasting influence over its price. It is, no doubt, true that 
the demand for sugar is rapidly increasing in this and most other countries; but, 
as the power to increase its supply (so long, at least, as Cuba, Brazil, and Louisiana 
are supplied with slave labour) is all but illimitable, no permanent rise of prices can at 
present be anticipated. 

Taking the price of tropical sugar at the rate of 1/. 2s. a cwt. or 227. a ton, the 
prime cost of the article to the people of Europe and the U. States will be 17,512,000/. 
sterling; to which adding 50 per cent, for duty, its total cost will be 26,268,000/. 1 This 
is sufficient to prove the paramount importance of the trade in this article. Exclusive, 
however, of sugar, the other products of the cane, as rum, molasses, treacle, &c., are of 
very great value. The revenue derived by the British treasury from rum only, amounted, 
in 1847, to 1,316,140/. nett, but it has sometimes been much greater. 

Progressive Consumption of Sugar in Great Britain -We are not aware that there 

are any authentic accounts with respect to the precise period when sugar first began to 
bo used in England. It was, however, imported in small quantities by the Venetians 
and Genoese in the 14th and 15th centuries*: but honey was then, and long after, the 
principal ingredient employed in sweetening liquors and dishes. Even in the early part 
of the 17th century, the quantity of sugar imported was very inconsiderable; and it 
was made use of only in the bouses of the rich and great. It was not till the latter 
part of the century, when coffee and tea began to be introduced, that sugar came into 
general demand. In 1700, the quantity consumed in Great Britain was about 10,000 
tons, or 22,400,000 lbs.; and in 1844 the consumption amounted (bastards excluded) 
to above 180,000 tons, or more than 400,000,000 lbs.; so that sugar forms not only 
one of the principal articles of importation and sources of revenue, but an important 
necessary of life. 

Great, however, as the increase in the use of sugar has certainly been, it may, tre 
think, be fairly presumed that the demand for it is still a good deal below its natural 
limit; and now that the duties have been reduced, and the trade placed on a proper 
footing, we confidently anticipate that the consumption of sugar, and, also, the revenue 
derived from it, will be largely increased. 

During the first half of last century, the consumption of sugar increased five-fold. 
It amounted, as already stated— 

* In Marin's Ston'adel Commercio de Veneztant (vol. r. p. 306.), there is an account of a shipment 
maiio at Venice for England in 1319, of 100,000 lbs. sugar, and 10,000 lbs. sugar candy. The sugar is said 
to tore been brought from the Levant, 
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In 1700, to 10,000 tons 
1710, - 14,000 
1734, - 42,000 


or 22,000,f00 lbs. 

- 31,30,000 

- 94,(iHO.OOO 


In 1754, to 53,670 toiu or 119,330,000 Ibt. 
1770—75, - 72,500 (average) - 102,500,000 
178G—90, - 81,000 — - 181,500.000 


In the reign of Queen Anne, the duty on sugar amounted to 3s. 5d. per cwt. Small 
additions were made to it in the reign of George II. ; but in 1780 it was only 6s. 8d, 
In 1781 a considerable addition was made to the previous duty; and in 1787 it was as 
high as 12s. 4d. In 1791 it was raised to 1.5s. ; and while its cxteilsive and increasing 
consumption pointed it out as an article well fitted to augment the public revenue, the 
pressure on the public finances, caused by the French war, occasioned its being loaded 
with duties, which, though they yielded a large return, would, there is good reason to 
think, have been more productive had they been lower. In 1797, the duty was raised 
to 17 s. 6d. ; 2 years after, it was raised to'20*. ; and, by successive augmentations in 
1803, 1804, and 180(5, it was raised to 30s.; but in the last mentioned year it was 
enacted, that, in the event of the market price of sugar in bond, or exclusive of the 
duty, being for the 4 months previous to the 5th of January, the 5th of May, or the 
5th of September, below 49s. a cwt., the Lords of the Treasury might remit Is. a 
cwt. of the duty ; that if the prices were below 48s., they might remit 2s .; and if 
below 47#., they might remit 3s., which was the greatest reduction that could be 

made. In 1826, the duty on West India sugar was declared to be constant at 27«., 

without regard to price; the duty on sugar from the Mauritius being then also 

reduced to 27 s. In 1830, the duty was reduced to 24#. on West India and Mauritius 

sugar, and to 32#. on East India sugar; and in 1836, the duty on the latter was re¬ 
duced to the same level as that on the former. 


Account of the Quantity of Sugar retained for Home Consumption in Great Britain, the Nett 
Revenue derived from it, and the rate# of Duty with which It was charged, in each Year from 1789 to 
1814, both inclusive. 



Quantities retained 



Rites of Duty. 


Years. 

for Home ('oil- 

Nett Revenue. 


East India Sugar, 




tion Sugar. 

including Mauritius. 


Cnd. 


Per Cwt. 

Per Cwt. 

Per Cent. 






ad valorem. 



£ *. a. 

£ ». d. 

£ t. d. 

£ t. d. 

1789 

1,547,109 

SO >,632 It 11 

0 12 4 


37 16 3 

17 ?KJ 

1,536,232 

908,931 17 4 




1791 

1,103,211 

1,074,903 16 5 

0 15 0 

0 2 8 

37 1C 3 

1792 

1,301,592 

1,012,538 12 1 




1793 

1,677,097 

1,316,502 14 3 . 




1 791 

1,489,392 

1,031,492 4 2 1 




1795 

1,3.16,230 

949,961 16 1 




179(1 

1,551,002 

1,22-5,213 7 5 




1797 

1,273,722 

1,299,744 0 7 

O 17 6 

0 5 2 

37 16 3 

1798 

1,476,552 

1,794,990 1 5 9 

0 19 O 

0 6 2 

40 16 3 

1799 

2,772,438 

2,321,935 16 5 

t 0 0 

0 2 6 

42 16 3 

]»'N) 

1,506,921 

1,835,112 11 1. 




1801 

2,773.795 

2,782,232 18 1 


0 3 2 

42 16 3 

1802 

2,250,311 

2,210,801 6 11 




180S 

1,192,565 

1,551,457 17 11 

I 4 0 

1 ( 4i 

14 0 

1804 

2.144,369 

2,458,124 18 3 

1 6 6 

l 9 1? 

16 6 

1801 

2,076,103 

2,439,795 1 10 

17 0 

19 8$ 

17 0 

1806 

2,801,717 

3,097,590 3 « 




1807 

! 2,277,065 

3,150,7.33 G 3 




1808 

1 2,842,813 

4,177,916 3 4 


1 lb 0 

10 0 


1809 

2,501,507 

3,273,995 2 3 





1810 

3,489,312 

3,117,330 12 9 

0 9 0 

\ 1 8 o 

1 12 0 
| l 11 0 

10 0 


1811 

3,‘->26.757 

3,359,218 4 3 

1 7 0 

1 10 0 

1 0 0 

* , 

1812 

2,601,019 

3,939,939 17 2 





1813 

2,209,063 

3,417,560 4 5 

1 10 0 

. 1 13 0 

10 0 






Per Cnt. 


.1814 

1,997,999 , 

3,276,513 C 3 

. 

< 1 11 0 


• 8ug< 

ir used in distilleries included in these years. 



Account of the Quantities of S'lgar imported into the United Kingdom from the West Indies, and 
Brubh Guiana, distinguishing the Quantities from each Colony, in the under-mentioned Years, trom 
1N31 to 1852, both inclusive. 


Colonies from 
which Imported. 





Sugar, unrefined. 





1851. 

185-5. 

1810. 

1845. 

1846. 

1817. 

1818. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 


C trig. 

Cwt*. 




Cwt*. 

Cwt*. 

Cwt*. 

Cnt*. 

Cwt*. 

Cnd*. 

Antigua • 

193,177 

174,818 

203,071 

210,013 

102,641 

240,25< 

161,891 

188,984 

I23,86( 

200,231 

185,6(12 

Harhadoes 

379,052 

31-1,689 

207,484 

351,485 

302,496 

469,021 

403,317 

489,130 

521,658 

583,841 

744,60/. 

Hoininica 

56,339 

2-5,014 

31,673 

57,883 

62,700 

65,4.52 

58,0/*: 

48,56' 

51,816 

60,23“ 

63,695 

Grenada 

185,771 

170,280 

88,982 

71,2 >2 

76,931 

104,952 

89,662 

82,50: 

92,860 

121,381 

125,008 

.famaica 

1,429,093 

1,148,760 

618,541 

742,867 

572,887 

761,539 

627,322 

6,33,482 

675,022 

627,82< 

611,265 

Montserrat 

26,13; 

16,261 

12,205 

11,265 

.5,316 

8,272 

3t 

63 

1,6(>J 

7,675 

2,427 

Neals . 

49,921 

39,637 

27,857 

30,858 

26,714 

42,534 

19,09: 

24,627 

15,51 

33,309 

33, 89 

>t. Christopher 

101,968 

87,614 

94,390 

122,773 

91 ,< »2‘ 

150,376 

80,35* 

93,662 

70,717 

122,050 

94,25(i 

St I.ucla 

72,376 

51,744 

37,667 

71,2.50 

63,566 

88,371 

61,154 

67,404 

53,90.' 

69,930 

73,48t 

St. Vincent 

221,66V 

196,057 

101,020 

132,673 

129,870 

175.616 

144,116 

159,295 

139,581 

163,420 

176,59.' 

TomX ; 

121,249 

77,263 

51,548 

62,709 

38,822 

69,240 

53,480 

51,27#i 

4 1,297 

45,129 

68,35i 

15,5-59 

13,821 

7,366 

7.177 

6,7H(. 

8,285 

2,434 

928 

I,406i 

3,070 

If>J 

Trinidad 

Bahamas 

327,167 

289,393 

245,778 

202 

364,152 

1,669 

353,293 

3,356 

393,525 

391,673 

1,607 

424,399 

366,220 

441,77‘jj 

483,857 

Bermudas 

101 


4,336 



2 

815 

* 1 

8831 


Ilemerara 

802,134 

I 760,376 

486,187 

499,10? 

252,449 

522,390 

570,081 

516,478 

472,750 

521,264 

747,718 

Reduce .' 

122,088 

126,48-5 

1 95,157 

1 120.575 

i 754.307 

l 113,143 

, 133,144 

62,4‘i 

l b\ 

l 73,9HU 

1 

Total - 

1 1,103,8(H) 

13,.521,209 

12,214,761 

2.857,703-2.152.1 A.' 

136402,774 

12,797,376 

12,844,078 

|a.589,420 

1.3.07 >>,933'3,408,0f, 1 
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An Account, showing the Quantities in cwts. of the several Sorts of Raw or Refined Sugar imported 
Duty charged on Sugar when entered for Home Consumption, and the Nett Revenue accruing thereon; 
Rond for the same Years. 



Quantities of Sugar Imported into the U. Kingdon 

, in cwts. 

Quantities of Sugar retained for Consumption , 
in the UT Kingdom, in cwts.* 

Years. 

British 

Plantation. 

Mauritius. 

East India. 

Foreign. 

Total 

Quantity 

Imported. 

British' 

Plantation. 

East India. 

Foreign. 

Total 
Quantity 
retained tor 
Home Con¬ 
sumption. 

1815 

3,642,807 


125,639 

366,889 

4,134,335 

2,131)030 

43,011 

37,228 

2,211,299 

1816 

3,560,317 

. 

127,052 

192,780 

3,880,149 

2,446,458 

33,980 

49,493 

2,529,931 

1817 

5,679,352 


125,893 

105,916 

3,911,161 

3,267,034 

27»332 

4,575 

3,298,941 

1818 

3,775^379 

Considered 
asE. I. 
sugar in 

162,395 

138,032 

4,076,806 

1,701,421 

25,056 

419 

1,726,896 

1819 

3,907,151 

these years. 

205,527 

85,837 

4,198,513 

2,720,609 

100,046 

215 

2,820,900 

1820 

3,769,458 


277,228 

162,990 

4,209,676 

2,816,788 

84,795 

281 

2,901,861 

1821 

3,906,967 


269,162 

197,037 

4,373,166 

2,936,411 

120,203 

268 

3,056,882 

1822 

3,435,061 


226,371 

112,954 

3,774,386 

2,851,678 

3,125,907 

137,092 

287 

2,989,057 

1825 

3,773,528 


219,580 

208,598 

4,201,706 

102,901 

183 

3,228,991 

1824 

3,935.052 


271.848 

British 

* 205,750 

4,412,650 

3,214,701 
B. P. and 
Mauritius. 

152,673 
British 
East India. 

. 60 

3,367,424 

1825 

3,501,281 

93,723 

145,995 

167,136 

3,908,135 

2,972,023 

107,200 

25 

3,079,S4S 

1820 

4,002,426 

186,782 

155,986 

73,901 

4,419,095 

3,430,652 

143,312 

26 

3,573,990 

1827 

3,550,918 

204,344 

160,585 

194,171 

4,110,018 

3,270,885 

69,856 

186 

3,340,927 

1828 

4,313,430 

361,325 

297,958 

132,722 

160,543 

4,968,020 

3,501,164 

97,241 

11 

12 

3,601,119 

3,539,821 

1829 

4,152,815 

174,036 

231,584 

4,856,393 

3,421,409 

118,400 

1830 

3,913,208 

483,710 

213,494 

303,532 

4,916,004 

3,590,041 

131,979 

24 

3,722,014 

1831 

4,103,746 

517,553 

161,779 

583,184 

5,366,262 

3,667,396 
3,575,324 

113,536 

79 

3,781,011 

1882 

3,784,245 

541,770 

88,257 

453,477 

4,867,749 

79,600 

98,283 

605 

3,655,634 

1853 

3,655,612 

529,352 

111,731 

412,597 

4,739,292 

3,553,450 

71 

3,651,804 

1834 

3,844,244 

555,860 

76,617 

2ii6,693 

4,743,414 

3,620,522 

3,757,851 

121,007 

50 

5,741,579 

1835 

3,523,948 

558,237 

101,331 

% 1*751 

* 

4,418,267 

98,680 

31 

3|866)5G2 

1836 

8,600,517 

497,303 

152,229 

399,112 

4,649,161 

3,378,144 

110,222 

33 

3,488,399 

1837 

3,305,238 

537,961 

296,679 

342,700 

4,482,578 

3,684,712 

270,055 

43 

3,954,810 

1838 

3,521,434 

604,671 

428,854 

475,415 

5,030,374 

3,491,225 

418,375 

65 

3,909,665 

1839 

2,823,931 

612,586 

518,925 

722,777 

4,678,219 

3,348,298 

477,252 

49 

3,826,599 

1840 

2,202,833 

545,009 

482,836 

805,167 

4,035,845 

3,074,198 

518,320 

2,316 

3,594,834 

1841 

2,145,500 

716,112 

1,239,738 

803,668 

4,905,018 

2,991,953 

1,065,414 

261 

4,057,628 

1842 

2.508,910 

689,335 

940,452 

617,314 

4,756,0) 1 

2,932,415 

936,948 

103 

3,868,466 

’.1843 

2,503,567 

476,923 

1,102,176 

937,903 

5,020,569 

2,972,564 

1,055,667 

76 

4,028,307 

1844 

2,452,778 

540,620 

1,101,261 

785,416 

4,880,075 

3,084,139 

1,045,208 

98 

4,129,443 

1845 

2,854,010 

716,173 

1,*58,7 86 

911,921 

5,820,890 

3,518,141 

1,231,176 

77,307 

4,856,624 

1846 

2,147,363 

845,198* 

1,432,274 

1,197,852 

5,622,507 

3,176,600 

1,440,909 

602,739 

5,220,248 

18$7 

h 

3,199,821 

1,193,571 

1,407,154 

2,408,981 

8 209,527 

3,623,066 

1,182,423 

974/119 

5,779,508 

1848 ' 

2,795,311 

886,284 

1 1,332,747 

1,855,589 

6,869,931 

3,571,581 

1,349,751 

1.220,964 

{ 6,112,296 
5,905,687 

1849 

2,839,911 

897,815 

1,474,474 

1,725,119 

1,350,523 

6,937,349 

4,054,981 

1,354,228 

496,478 

I860 

2,587,420 

1,003,296 

| 1,350,296 

6,291,535 

I 3,786,002 
3,596,868 

1,397,095 

908,395 

6,091,492 

1851 

8,065,360 

1,000,036 

1,570,831 

2,296,304 

7,932,534 

1,257,638 

1,379,041 

6,233,547 

1XV2 

3,4 >2,551 

1,121,995 

1,303.650 

1,068,565 

6,896,761 

4,684,329 

1,532.012 

682,626 

| 6,898,867 


* The* are the quantities retained forconsumption, after the quantities exported in a raw or refined state, after payment 
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Into the U Kingdom : the Quantltiei retained for actual Consumption within the seme; the Kates of. 
in each Year since 1815: with a Statement of the Average Prices of British and Foreign Sugar In 


Rate* of Duty per cwt. 


British Plantation. MauriUui. 


Prices of 
British 

M usoo- 
’ vado. 

Prices of 
Mavannah 
(Brown 
and Yel¬ 
low). 

London 

Gazette. 

Mercan¬ 
tile Price 
Current. 


I 10 

J from 5th f 

- l 7J 


to 5th May 1 10' 
5th May to 
5th Sept. 1 8 
from 5th 
Sept. - 1 7- 
17 0 

1 7 0 
1 7 0 
1 7 0 
17 0 


Brown or Musoo- 
vado and clayed* 
l 7 0 
1 7 0 
17 0 
1 7 0 

(from 6th 1 
i July -l *) 
1 4 0 

1 4 0 
14 0 
1 4 0 
l 4 0 


charged as 
East India 
• sugar in 
these years. 


from 5th| 
July. I 

charged as f 

B.r. J 


3 8 0 3,451,336 61 10' 

£ t. 

From 5th 8ept. 3 0 3,G12,193 48 7 

3 0 0 4,433,926 49 8 

3 3 0 2,751,107 50 0 


f To 5th May - -2 0") To 5th May -3 S’! 

4 5th May to 5th Sept. • I 18 } 6th May to5th Sept. 3 1 l 

(. From 5th Sept. • 1 17 J From 5th Sept. -3 0J 


From 5th July - • 1 12 

l 12 0 
1 12 0 
1 12 0 
I 12 0 
1 12 0 

1 12 0 _ 

From 13lh August. 

Of any Brit. P. Of any other 
within the E. 1. British P. 
C.'a charter in within those 
which foreign limits, and 
sugar is prohi- thence 
bited. Imported. 


3,996,543 41 4 


3,925,387 3 6 2 
4,188,958 33 2 
4,060,144 31 0 
4,107,110 32 11 
4,641,904 31 6 


4,176,656 38 6 


4,960,998 SO 7 1 
4,650,192 33 9 

5,002,297 31 8 

4,896,212 28 7 

4,767,342 24 11 
4,650,590 83 g 

4,394,338 *7 8 

4,411,302 89 8 

4,559,392 29 5 

4,667,900 33 6 


4,184,165 40 10 


4,760,165 34 7 
4,656,892 33 8 

4,586,936 39 2 
4,449,070 49 1 
5,114,390 39 8 
4,874,812 36 11 

5,076,326 33 9 


{ fr Z? Qth l 5 *»}! ‘ ^ 1 * J 1 15 7 * 

Equal.* Not equal.* Equal.* K< l ua1 -* nqfffia 

wt il 0 14 0 0 16 4 0 14 0 1 1 90 18 8 


Of any for. country, Other 
not produced by foreign 
slave labour. sugar. 


1158JJ3 6 1| 5,203,270 33 8 


( from 18th 1 

Aug. 0 16 4] 
from 5th \ 

July 0 164} 


0 14 0 0 16 40 14 01 1 90 18 81 8 oil 541330 3,574,471 32 11 86 4 

Of any foreign country. 

If imported direct, other- 
1 ' wise 

p .-i i Not itn- 
"l ua1, equal.* ported. 

0 14 0 0 16 4 0 14 0 1 0 50 17 6 1 4 6 1 1 Otto 3,896,780 84 3 * 4 * j 

0 14 0 0 16 4 0 14 0 0 19 10 0 17 0 1 3 4 1 0 0 2 2 0 4,405/K7 *8 8 W 


See duties for these years poet 


1 4,557,337 23 8 21 4 

3,912,170 25 4 22 8 

5,884,141 26 1 21 2 

3,979.141 25 6 23 5 

I 3,693,656 22 5 21 11 


of the duty, have been deducted. 


* To White Clayed. 
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We had occasion, in a former edition of Ihiswork, to remark on the impolicy and 
injustice of charging sugar from our possessions in the East Indies with a higher rale 
of duty than was laid on sugar from the West Indies. But, as already seen, this dis¬ 
tinction was suppressed in 1836, and the sugar of our various colonial possessions and 
dependencies is now admitted for consumption on the same terms. 

Previously to 184 5 the duty on sugar from a British possession was decidedly too 
high, being no less than 2 5s. 2d. (24s. + 5 per cent.) per cwt. But whether this were 
so or not, there cannot, we apprehend, be so much as the shadow of a doubt that 
the duty on foreign sugars was then more than twice * great as it should have 
been. This duty, which amounted for a lengthened period to 63*. a cwt. was, in 
fact, intended to be prohibitory ; and so long as our foreign dependencies furnished 
so much sugar as not only to supply the markets of the U. Kingdom, but to fur¬ 
nish, besides, a considerable excess for exportation to otliers, there was little to object 
to in the magnitude of the duty. Latterly, however, it became most oppressive in its 
operation. In consequence, as already seen, of the measures connected with the 
emancipation of the slaves, the imports of sugar from the West Indies declined from 
4,103,746 cwts. in 1831, to 2,837,703 cwts. in 1845. Owing to the immigration of 
hill-coolies, and other circumstances, the emancipation of the slaves in the Mauritius 
has not been nearly so injurious as in the West Indies; and with the exception of 1843, 
in which they fell off considerably, the imports of sugar from that island have not de¬ 
clined. But despite this circumstance and the large increase of the imports from India 
since 1840, the deficiency occasioned by the decrease in the imports from the West 
Indies was not fully compensated, and there was, of course, a proportional diminution 
of the total supply. On the one hand, therefore, we had a rapidly increasing popula¬ 
tion, and on the other we had that population confined by an oppressive duty to a 
jparket for sugar, the supply of which had been diminished 1 The consequences have 
been such as every man of sense must have anticipated from the outset. The business 
of refining for the foreign market, and our export trade in sugar, were all but annihi¬ 
lated, while the average gazette price of muscovado sugar admissible to the English 
markets amounted during the 3 years ending with 1844 to about double the price of 
foreign sugar in bond, of equal or superior quality 1 We beg, in illustration of what is 
now stated, to subjoin an 


Account of the Quantities of Sugar retained for Consumption, of the Nett Produce of the Duties thereon, 
and of the Prices of British Sugar (ex Duty), and Brazil Sugar in Bond, in 1842, 1843, and 1844, with * 
the Average of these 3 years. 


| Years. 

Quantities. 

Nett Revenue from 
Duties on Sugar. 

Average Prices of 
British Muscovado 
Sugar. 

A verage Prices of 
Brazil ^ugar (llrown 
and Yellow). 



Cwt. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

*. d. 

1812 


3,808,4.17 

4,874,812 

36 

11 

18 3 

1843 


4,028,307 

5,076,326 

33 

94 

17 2 

1844 

- 

4,121),004 

5,203,222 

33 

3 

17 0 


Total 

12,026,738 

15,154,360 

103 

Jji__ 

£2 12 5 

| Avenge of 3 Years 

4,008,912* 

5,051,453 i 

34 

7i 

17 5jf 


Now, it appears from this statement, that while the price of British sugar (exclusive 
of duty) amounted during the 3 years ending with 1844 to 34*. 7$d. per cwt., the 
price of Brazil (and Cuba) sugar was only 17*. 5$d. per do. 1 And hence it follows, 
that, had the late prohibitory duty of 63*. on foreign sugar been reduced to the same 
rate (25*. 2d., or 24*.+5 per cent.) as the late duty on British sugars, the people 
of the U. Kingdom might have bought the same quantity of sugar for 17*. 5\d. that 
cost them 34*. 7 d., that is, they might have got about 2 lbs. of sugar for the same 
sacrifice it cost them to get 1 lb. The aggregate loss to the public from this pre¬ 
posterous arrangement of the sugar duties, during the period in question, was quite 
enormous. It appears from the above account that the average consumption of sugar, 
during each of the three years ending with 1844, amounted to 4,008,912| cwts., which at 
34*. l\d. cost 6,944,6051. 14*. 5d. But had we been allowed to go into the foreign 
market for sugar, we might have got the same quantity for 3,502,230/. 13*., being ,a 
saving in 1 year of no less than 3,442,375/. 1*. 5d and on 3 years, of 10,327,125/. 4s. 3d. 
But it may, perhaps, be said, that had our ports been open to the free importation of 
Brazilian and other foreign sugars, the price of the latter would have been raised : and 
so probably it would; though,, considering the vast extent apd productiveness of the 
field from which sugar may be brought, we doubt whether this effect would be very 
sensible. But, supposing that the opening of our ports had raised the price of 
foreign sugar from 17*. 5§d. to 22*. a cwt., still the saving would have amounted to 
2,534,801/. 15*. 9 d. a year I 

Under these circumstances there could no longer be a doubt that the reduction of 
the ol‘<^>rohibitory duty of 66*. a cwt. on foreign sugar was imperatively required; 
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this was partially effected in 1844, when the duty on foreign sugar; if produced by free 
labour, was reduced to 35*. a cwt., and when, in 1845, the duty on British colonial 

sugars was reduced to 14*. a cwt., that on foreign free labour sugar was farther reduced 
to 23*. 4 d. a cwt. We subjoin 


A Table showing the Imports of the various Descriptions of Sugar in each of the 5 Year* ending with 
1845 j with the Quantities entered for Consumption, the Rates of Duty on the same, the Prices, Ac. 


# 




SUOAft, 

UNitmitm). 


_1 






1845. | 






Entered 




1841. 

1812. 

1843. 

1841. 

previously to 

14 March. 

14 March. , 

Aggrepte 























Without 

Distinction 

Not equal 
to White 

Equal to 
\V hlte 

the Year. 






of Quality. 

Clayed. 

Clayed. 



Crvti. 

Crvtt, 

Crvti. 

Crvti. 

Crvti. 

Crvti. 

Curt*. 

Crvti. 

OuantUles of sugar Imported Into the U. K. »— 

Of the British possession* In America - 
Of Mauritius - * • - 

Of the British possessions within the limits of the 
K, I. Company's charter, Into which the import¬ 
ation of foreign sugar is prohibited 

Of other British possessions within those limits 

2,145,500 

716,835 

2,508,910 

689,335 

2,503,567 

476,923 

2,452,778 

540,620 

241,626 

196,772 

2,612,248 

519,401 

136 

2,854,010 

716,173 

1,236,221 

.V1J 

938,118 

8,334 

1,100,862 

1,314 

1,098,540 

2,721 

272,366 

1,615 

1,038,468 

1,605 

21,830 

2 

1,335,664 

3,122 

Foreign, the produce of free labour, or admitted at 
the same rate of duty, under treaty 

- 

. 

- 

7,516 

23,293 

144,391 

923 

168,607 






735,672 

4,316,013 

25,891 

5,077,576 

Other foreign sugar • • • 

803,M5 

617,314 

937,903 

777.900 


* 

* 

743,314 

Total 

1 

'o 

4,756,011 

5,020,569 

1,880,075 

- 

- 

• 

5,820,890 

0’iantltles of sugar retained for actual consumption in 
" theU. K.t — _ 

Of the British possessions in America, and of Mauri- 









2,992,203 

2,932.386 

2,972,564 

3,084,139 

272,610 

3,275,180 

31 

3,548,121 

Of the British possessions within the limits of the E. 
I. Company’s charter, Into which the importation 
of foreign sugar W prohibited 

Of other British possessions within those limits 
Foreign, the produce of free labour, or iidmitted at 

1,064,710 

935,391 

1,055,473 

1,045,108 

115,095 

1,089,542 

22,112 

1,226,749 

701 

557 

194 

98 

11 

74 

4,125 

76,105 

2 

1,075 

4,427 

77,251 

the same rate of duty, under treaty 

* 

• 

• • 1 



103 

fa- 


387,779 

4,hj5,532 

23,220 

4,856,551 

Other foreign sugar • • • 

261 

76 

87 

* 

* 

53 

Total 

4,057,878 

3,8G8,437 

4,02 ,307 

4,129,443 

- 

- 

* 

4,856,604 

Bate* of duty chargeable on sugar (per cwt.) : — 

Of the British possessions in America, of Mauritius, 

£ 4. d. 

£ t. d. 

M 4. d. 

£ 4 . d. 

M 09 dm 

£ 4. d. 

£ 4. d. 


aad of the British possessions within the limits of 
the E. I. Company's charter, into which the im. 





1 5 2> 




portation of foreign sugar is prohibited 

Or other British possessions within those limits 
Foreign, the produce of free labour, or admitted at 

1 5 24 

1 6 24 

1 5 24 
1 13 7i 

1 5 21 

0 14 0 

0 16 4 


1 13 7J 

1 13 71 

t 13 7J 

1 13 7 ( 

0 18 8 

1 1 9 



the same rate of duty, under treaty 




•\ 15 8| 

l 15 8} 

13 4 

1 ft 0 


Other foreign sugar ... 

3 6 1J 

3 6 lj 

3 6 11 

3 6 1$ 

3 6 | 

3 3 0 

3 3 0 



£ 

* 

• £ 

£ 


£ 


Net revenue from duties on sugar - 

Average prices per cwt., exclusive of duty, of mus¬ 
covado sugar of British possessions (from the Lon¬ 

5,114,390 

4,874,812 

5,076,326 

5,203,270 

* 

. 3,574,471 


I. d. 

$. d. 

i. d. 





f. i. 

don Oazette) : — 

British West India ... 


f. d. 


39 8 

36 11 

33 9 

33 8 


. 32 - 11 


Mauritius - 



33 10 1 

3* 10 


. 31 10 


British East India ... 

Average prices of Brazil sugar, brown and yellow, per 
rwi., exclusive of duty (from the mercantile prices 


’ " 

35 6 

35 1 


. 33 

5 


current) .... 

20 9 

18 3 

17 2 

17 0 

- 

- 20 

5 



* From 1th July. 


But though the reductions of duty in 1844 and 1845 effected a great improvement 
in the old system, they were inadequate to place it on a satisfactory footing. The re¬ 
duction of the duty on foreign sugar applied to that only which was produced hy free 
labour, the sugar produced by the labour of slaves (unless we happened to be bound by 
treaty to admit it at the low duty) continuing subject to the old prohibitory duty of 
66s. per cwt. Nothing, however, could be more inexpedient than this distinction, 
on which we took the liberty to animadvert as follows in the last edition of this 
work : — # 

“ We take, without any scruple, the cotton, tobacco, rice, and other products of 
slave-holding countries; and such being the case, it is not very easy to see on what 
principle we refuse to take their sugar. There is no reason to think that we are at all 
likely to hasten, by this refusal, the emancipation of their slaves (^even if that were 
certainly desirable), or to improve their condition: our policy in this respect is 
injurious to ourselves, without being of the smallest advantage to any one else. 

“ But the truth is, if we look a little narrowly into the circumstances, we shall find 
that we do the very thing we pretend not to do. We annually export large quan¬ 
tities of British produce to Cuba and Brazil; but the sugar of those countries, the 
principal article they have to send us, being excluded from our markets, we cannot 
bring it direct to this country, but we carry it to Hamburgh and other continental 
emporiums, and thefe exchange it for wool, flax, and other articles we are allowed 
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to import ; so that, in effect, we transmute the slave-grown sugar intootlier things, and 
consume it under its new form. We do not employ it to sweeten tea and coffee ; 
but wc clothe ourselves with wool and flax, manure our lands with bones, and manu¬ 
facture our paper of rags, which are all bought by it l But suppose we were a little 
more Quixotic, and that after getting the sugar we threw it into the sea, the result, as 
respects Cuba and Brazil, would be the same. We give, by buying their sugar, all the 
encouragement in our power to the slavery that exists in them; what we shall do with 
the sugar is our own affair ; and whether we use it, sell it t^>thers, or destroy it, is, as 
far as slavery is concerned, quite immaterial. But it is no means immaterial as 
respects our trade with slave-holding countries; inasmuch as the preference we give to 
the sugars of others tempts them to lay discriminating duties on our products, and to 
discourage and embarrass our trade. And even were it otherwise desirable, it may be 
doubted whether it be in our power to exclude slave-grown sugar. Certificates of ongin 
will, we apprehend, be rather a slender security for this result. But supposing them to 
be effectual, the consequence will be that a greater quantity of Java and Manilla sugar 
being consumed in England, less of it will remain to be sent to the Continent, where, 
by means oT our policy, a corresponding market will be opened for slave-groAvn sugar ! 

But admitting that something might be found to say in favour of the policy of 
wholly excluding slave-grown sugar, we, in effect, abandon it, by admitting the slave- 
grown sugar of the U. States and other countries with which we have treaties of reci¬ 
procity ; so that, after all, our policy, in this respect, is prohibitive only of the sugars of 
Cuba, Porto-Rico, and Brazil! If the Americans chose to send us the whole sugar 
grown in Louisiana, every ounce of which is the produce of slave labour, importing in 
its stead sugar from the H avannah and Bahia, it would be freely admitted to our markets. 
Hence it is that, while we exclude the slave-grown.sugar of those friendly countries of 
whose trade we might, if we chose, have a virtual monopoly, we admit the slave-grown 
sugar of our rivals, of the only people whose commercial marine can come into compe¬ 
tition with our own ! And to show that this contradiction is not imaginary, we may 
mention that, during the present year (1845) about .800 tons of the sugar of Louisiana* 
and Venezuela have been admitted to consumption under the new act ! Is it, we beg 
to ask, possible to speak too harshly of such a policy? to imagine anything more per¬ 
verse, contradictory, and absurd ? 

“ It were really, therefore, to be wished that we should cease to rave, as we have done 
for the last 20 years, about slavery; and that wc should allow our merchants to buy 
sugar, as we allow them to buy cotton and other things, without inquiring how, or by 
whom, it is produced. We may be assured that we should give as little encouragement 
to slavery by so doing as we give by our present system, while we should, at the same 
time, give greater facilities to our trade, and full scope to the late, and in other re¬ 
spects, wise and liberal measures.” 

We are glad-to have-to state that the principle contended for in the above para¬ 
graphs has since been fully admitted by the legislature ; the act of 1846, 9 & 10 Viet, 
c. 69., haying equalised the duty on all descriptions of foreign sugars. 

It will farther be observed that under the system adopted in 1845, a discriminating 
duty of 9s. 4 d. per cwt. was imposed on foreign muscovado sugar admitted to con¬ 
sumption over and above the duty (14s. per cwt.) imposed on British sugar. Inas¬ 
much, however, as the latter was inadequate to the supply of the U. Kingdom, the 
effect of this regulation was to add 9s. 4 d. per cwt. to the price of all the sugar, British 
as well as foreign, entered for consumption. And it was hardly to be supposed, after 
the striking recognition of the principles of free trade given by the legislature in passing 
the act for the abolition of the corn laws, that the protective system would be permitted 
to continue for the sake of the sugar colonies. The abolition of the former was, in, 
truth, all but equivalent to the abolition of the latter. And the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 69. 
referred to above, which put an end to * the distinction between free and slave-grown 
sugar, provided also for the equalisation of the duties on British and foreign sugars, which, 
had it been maintained, would have been finally effected on the 5th of July, 1851. 

This last act has, however, been since superseded by the 11 & 12 Viet. c. 97. of 
this year (1848), which, exclusive of some changes in the duties, defers their complete 
equalisation till 1854. 

Comparative Efficiency of Free and Slave Labour In the Production of Sugar. _ 

But though it was not to be expected that a discriminating duty in favour of the 
sugar of our colonies would be tolerated, it is by no means clear that its abolition 
will not be an injustice to the latter. The equalisation of the duties would be in* all 
respects unobjectionable, were the circumstances under which the planters in our 
colonies are placed identical with or similar to those under which their competitors are 
placed in Cuba, Brazil, and Java, Such, however, is not the case. The instruments 
of production possessed by the latter are totally different from those possessed by the 

* The quality of the latter U not, as now prepared, well suited to our markets* 
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former. In Brazil and Cuba the planters are furnished with slave labour, and in Java 
the population, though not enslaved, is subjected to compulsory service. Unless, there¬ 
fore, it can be shown that free labour is us efficient in the production of sugar in the 
West Indies and Demerara as slave or compulsory labour, it will necessarily follow that 
the equalisation of the duties on British and foreign sugars is an injustice to our colonists. 

It has been alleged over and over again in vindication of this equalisation, that 
free labour is at once cheaper and more efficient than slave labour; and without inquiring 
into the truth of this allegation, we shall admit the greater cheapness of free labour 
in countries where frcemdft and slaves are equally suited to the employments carried on 
in them, and where these employments would be spontaneously followed by the slaves 
were they emancipated. But the conditions under which the production of sugar is car¬ 
ried on in the intertropical regions of the New World are entirely different from those 
now stated. Whites are not capable of field labour in such climates; and the raising 
of sugar is not an employment that would be voluntarily undertaken by free blacks. 
The latter have few wants. They reckon as useless incumbrances many articles indis¬ 
pensable .in cold or temperate climates. Hence the curis acucns mortalia corda , so 
powerful in Europe, has but little influence in Jamaica and Trinidad. Men are not 
instinctively laborious or enterprising. Industry is with them merely a means to an end, 
a sacrifice they make to obtain supplies of the necessaries and conveniences of human 
life. Wherever the sacrifice required to procure food, clothes, and other necessary accom¬ 
modations is considerable, the population is generally industrious; and a taste for 
labour being widely diffused, those who are not obliged to apply themselves to the 
production of necessaries, engage in the production of superfluities. But wherever the 
principal wants of man may be supplied with but little exertion, indolence becomes the 
distinguishing characteristic of the population ; and, instead of employing their spare 
time in the production of articles of ostentation and luxury, they usually waste it in 
idleness and apathy. Now this is the precise state of the blacks in the W. Indies. Their 
necessities and desires are of a very limited description ; and arc generally indeed 
fully satisfied by the produce of a small patch of land, requiring but little labour 
in its cultivation : and such being the case it would be contradictory to suppose that 
they should voluntarily employ themselves in the hard labour necessary td produce 
sugar. Consistently with what is now stated, we find that Hayti, or St. Domingo, 
though the most fruitful of the West Indian islands, and though, when a colony of 
France, it furnished immense supplies of sugar, docs not export, now that it is occupied 
by free blacks, a single ton I This, also, is the case in Mexico: and what reasonable 
ground have we for supposing that the result would be different in Jamaica, Cuba, or 
Brazil, were the blacks free and able (which is not the case in our islands) easily to 
obtain patches of land ? The possession of the latter is requisite to enable them to 
exist without engaging in laborious service ; and in the event of their not being able to 
obtain land, they may be forced to employ themselves in the culture of sugar ; though, 
as it is against their inclination, they will withdraw from their work on the first oppor¬ 
tunity, and will, while employed, indulge as much as possible in idleness. 

Hence it would seem that, whether slave and compulsory labour he* cheaper or 
dearer than free labour, it is indispensable to the production of sugar. We do not pre¬ 
sume in making this statement to give any opinion in regard to the policy or impolicy 
of the suppression of slavery in our colonies. The freedom of the blacks may be a 
more than sufficient compensation for the cessation of supplies.of sugar from them. 
But, whether it be so or not, we regard it as the merest illusion to suppose that the 
severe drudgery of sugar planting will ever be efficiently carried on in the W. Indies bv 
really free labourers. 

If this be a well-founded conclusion, the justice of making some compensation to our 
planters for the ruin that will be entailed on them by their exposure to the unfettered 
competition of those who have ample supplies of compulsory labour, is too obvious to 
admit of any question. The freedom of the blacks and the advantage of our own popu¬ 
lation, how desirable soever, should not be purchased by the ruin of the planters. Jus¬ 
tice is too valuable to be sacrificed to our humanity or our palatesu 

The mere exclusion of slave-grown sugar would not, however, as many seem to sup¬ 
pose, in any degree obviate the hardships to which our planters are exposed. It would 
merely force a larger quantity of the sugars of Java and China tfpon our markets* and 
open a larger field for the consumption of slave-grown sugar on the Continent. Juattee 
to our colonists requires that either a discriminating duty of 8«* or 10s. a cwt. should 1>e 
imposed in their favour on all foreign sugars, or that they should be compensated in some 
other way. The former method of dealing fairly by them would, however, be repugnant 
to the national feeling and highly objectionable) at the same time that it is more than 
doubtful whether it would be of any real service to the planters, or would enable 
them to /continue their business: and such being the case some less offensive and more 
efficient alternative should be resorted to We subjoin . . 
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An Account of the Quantities of the different Descriptions of Sugar entered for Consumption in the 
United Kingdom during each of the 10 Years ending with 18.>2; with an Account of the Amount of 
Duty received on the same, the average Price of Muscovado Sugar in Bond, Ac. ’ 


Year*. 

Quantities entered for Consumption. 

Nett Revenue 
from Duties on 
Sugar, 

Av. Prices 
of Hritisli 
Muscovado 

H-g-r. 

Jirltish Plantation 
(incl- Mauritius). 

East India. 

Foreign. 

Total. 


Crrts. 

CtVls. 

Ctvtt. 

(ruts. 

£ 

£ 

I. 

</. 

1832 ’ 

3,676,32!) 

79,600 

606 

3,065.531 

4,594,338 


7 


1«33 

3,663,160 

98,2.83 

71 

3,051,804 

4 4,411,302 


9 

8 

1X34 

3,620.622 

121,007 

60 

3,741,679 

4,569,392 


9 


1836 ■ 

3,767,861 

98,680 

31 

3,8,56,362 

4,067,900 


13 


ih.v; 

3,378,114 

110,222 

33 

3,488,599 

4,1.94,165 

•2 


10 

1837 

3,6X1,712 

270.063 

43 

3,951,810 

4,700,5(55 


14 

7 

1838 

3,491,226 

418,376 

65 

3,909,665 

4,656,891 


13 

8 

18,3!) 

3,318,298 

477,2>2 

49 

3.825,399 

4,586,936 


19 

2 

18 10 

3,071,198 

618,320 

2,3 If. 

3,594,8.31 

„ 4,149,070 

2 

9 

1 

18 11 

2,992,203 

1,066,41 1 

261 

4,057,878 

5,11 1,390 


19 

8 

18 Vi 

2,9.32.3X6 

936.948 

103 

3,868,137 

4,874,812 


16 

11 

1813 

2,972,664 

1,066,667 

76 

4,028,307 

5,076,326 


1.3 

9 

IS It 

3,084,139 

1,046,206 

98 

4,129,443 

5,203,270 


13 

8 

1816 

3,618,111 

1,231,176 

77,307 

4.856,024 

3,574,171 


12 

11 

IMG 

3,176.600 

1,410,909 

602.739 

5,220,218 

3,896,780 


1 1 

5 

1 Si7 

3,61.3,066 

1,182,423 

974,019 

5,779,508 

4,105,237 


8 

3 

1818 

3,671.3s l 

1,349,731 

1,220,964 

6,142,296 

4,557,337 


3 

8 

184!) 

4,064,981 

1,331,228 

49<>,4 78 

6,905,687 

3.912,170 


5 

4 

18 Ml 

3,786,002 

1,397,095 

908,395 

6,091,192 

3,881,141 


6 

1 

1861 

3,696,81.8 

1,267,638 

1,379.041 

f,233,517 

3.979,141 



G 

1852 

4,684,329 

1,6.32,012 

682,5 G 

6,898,807 

3,S93,65G 


2 

5 


Abstract op tub Act 11 & 12 Vict. c. 97., rlmodelli.no and equalising the Duties on Sugar. 
Duties on Sugar and Molasses. — Clause 1. repealed the duties on sugar and molasses imposed by the 
Art 9 A 10 Vict. c. 63.,ntid imposed in their stead duties to take effect from the undermentioned periods, 
as follows, vis.: — 


On sugar or molasses the growth and produce of any British possession Into which the importation of 
foreign sugar is prohibited, being imported from any such possession, the duties following, viz. 


Articles. 

After 

5 July, 1851. 

1 Articles. 

A fter 

5 Jul), 1851. 

Handy, hrown or white, refined sugar, or sugar 1 
rendered Itf process equal in quality 

thereto, cwt. - * . . 

White clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by a»j| 

£ s. d. 

0 13 4 

I process equal In quality to white clayed, notl 
I being refined, or equal to refined, cwt. 
Muscovado, or any other sugar, not being equal 
in quality to while clayed, cwt. * 

1 Molasses, cwt. . - 1 

£ t. it. 

0 11 8 

0 10 0 

_o r. 9 


On sugar or molasses the growth and produce of any other British possession, being imported from 
any such possession, the duties following, viz. from and after 


Articles. 

From 

5 July, 1853 

5 July? 1861 

After 

.5 July, 1854. 

Articles. 

From 

5 July, 1853 
to 

5 July, 18.51. 

After 

5 July, 1851. 

Handy, brown or white, refined 
sugar, or sugar rendered by any 
process equal in quality thereto, 

£ s. d. 

£ *. d. 

brown clayed sugar, or sugar 
rendered by any process equal 
m quality to brown clayed, an<l 

£ t. J. 

£ s. d. 

cwt. 

White clayed sugar, or sugar ren 
dered by any process equal in 
qualitynto white clayed, not 
IHiij; refined, or equal to re 

0 15 4 

0 12 10 

0 13 4 

0 118 

not equal to white clayed, i wt. 
.Muscovado, or any other sugar, 
not being equal in quality to 
brown clayed sugar, cwt. 
.Molasses, cwt. 

0 11 10 

mi n 

0 4 2 

0 10 0 

o in o 

0 3 0 


On sugar or molasses the growth and produce of any foreign country, and on all sugar or molasses 
not otherwise charge^ with duty,the duties following, viz. from and-after 


A rticlcs. 

From' 

! 5 July 1853 

5 July 1854. 

After 

5 July 1851. 

Articles. 

From 

5 July 1853 
to 

5 July 1851. 

After 

5 Ju'y 1851. 

Candy, brown or white, refined 
sugar, or sugar rendered by 
any process equal in quality 

£ «. </. 

£ s. d. 

Drown clayed sugar, or sugar 
rendered by any process equal 
in quality to brown clayed,and 

£ s. d. 

£ s. tl. 

thereto, cwt. 

White clayed sugar, or sugar 
rendered by any process equid 
in quality to white clayed,not 
being refined, or equal to re¬ 
fined, cwt. - 

0 17 4 

0 13 4 

not equal to white clayed, e*\ t. 
Muscovado, or any other sugar, 
not being equal'In quality to 
brown clayed sugar cwt. 

0 13 0 

0 12 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 14 0 

0 11 8 1 

Molasses, cwt. 

0 4 6 

0 3 9 


Bounties or drawback il upon the exportation from the U. Kingdom of the several descriptions of 
refined sugar hereinafter mentioned : — viz. 


Articles. 

After 5 July 1851. 

Upon refined sugar In loaf, complete and whole, or lumps duly refined, haring been per¬ 
fectly clarified and thoroughly dried In the stove, and being of an uniform whiteness 
throughout, or such sugar pounded, crushed, or broken, or sugar candy, cwt. 

Upon bastard or refined sugar, broken In pieces, or being ground or iwwrlered sugar, or such 
sugar pounded or crushed or broken, cwt. .... - 

£ *. d. 

0 12 6 

0 10 0 


And so in proportion for any greater or less quantity than 1 cwb 
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Sugar and Molasses may be imported from British Possessions in the East Indies at the lower Rate of 
Duty when Importation qf Foreign Sugar is prohibited. — If at anytime satisfactory proof shall have 
been laid before H. Majesty in council, that, as respects any British possession the importation of foreign 
sugar has been prohibited, if shall bo» lawful for H. Majesty, and 6he it hereby empowered by any order 
or orders in council, to declare that sugar and molasses tho growth or produce of any such British 
possession may be imported from thence into the U. K., and mitered at the lower rates of duty herein¬ 
before imposed on sugar and molasses the growth or produce of British possessions into which the 
importation of foreign sugar is prohibited; and from and after tlu* publication of such order, whilst the 
same shall continue in force, the sugars and molasses therein mentioned may be so imported and entered 
accordingly—§2. 

Such Sugar and Molasses to be entered at the lower Rates of Duty , upon the Conditions on which 
Bengal Sugar was admissible under G#7 W. 4. c. 2G. —Any sugars or molasses the produce of any 
British possession within tho limits of the East India Company’s charter in which the importation of 
foreign sugar is or shall be prohibited, which shall be entered for home use at the lower rates of duty 
imposed on sugar and molasses the produce of such possessions, shall be entered under the same or the 
like conditions, under which sugar the growth of Lhe presidency of Bengal might be entered for home 
use, under the provisions of the Act 6 & 7 Will. 4. c. 2G. —§ 3. 

Collection of Duties to be under the Management qf the Customs. —The several duties, bounties, and 
allowances imposed and allowed by this Act shall be under the management of the commissioners of 
customs, and shall be ascertained, collected, paid, allowed, &c., and applied or appropriated under the 
provisions of the Acts 8 & 9 Viet. c. 90. and 8 & 9 Viet. c. 92. — § 4. 

Commissioners qf Customs to provide Standard Samples qf White Clayed Sugar _The commissioners 

of customs shall provide samples of white clayed sugar, and of sugar rendered by any process equal in 
quality to white clayed sugar, with reference to colour, grain, and saccharine matter, which shall be 
deemed to be standard samples for the purpose of comparing therewith such white clayed sugar, or 
sugar rendered by any process equal in quality to white clayed sugar, as from and after the passing of 
this Act may be entered for home consumption ; and such standard samples shall from time to time bo 
renewed whenever the said commissioners may deem it expedient; and no sugar shall, as regards the 
payment of duty, be deemed or taken to be white clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal in 
quality to white clayed, unless it shall, with reference to colour, grain, or saccharine matter, equal the 
standard samples provided by the said commissioners. — §5. 

Clause 6. directs commissioners of customs to provide standard samples of brown clayed sugar. 

Sugar or Molasses imported or in Warehouse liable to the Duties imposed by this Act. — All sugar or 
molasses imported, but not entered, or which shall have been warehoused without payment of duty on the 
first importation thereof, and which Bhall be in port or warehouse at the respective periods at which tho 
duties imposed by this Act 6hull become chargeable, shall be deemed and taken to be liable to the duties 
imposed by this Act; and lhe rate or rates of duty chargeable by this Act upon sugar or molasses, from 
the 10th of July, 1848, to the 5th of July, 1849, shall bo taken to be applicable to sugar or molass.es 
delivered for home consumption prior to the passing of this Act, and subsequently to the lOlh day of 
July, 1848. —§ 7. 

Orders in Council to he published in the Gazelle. — 5 8. 

Orders in Council may be revoked. — § 9. 

Copies of Orders in Council to belaid before Parliament. — § 10, 

Hie quantity of sugar consumed in Great Britain, previously to the change in 1845, 
allowing for the quantity sent to Ireland, was more than double what it was in 1790. 
But had the duty continued at 12s. 4 d., its amount in that year, there cannot, wc think, 
be much doubt, provided foreign sugars had also been admitted under a reasonable duty, 
that the consumption would have been trebled or more. During the intervening period 
the population had been little less than doubled ; and the proportion which the middle 
classes bear to the whole population had been decidedly augmented. The con¬ 
sumption of coffee — an article in the preparation of which a great deal of sugar is 
used in this country, by all who can afford it — is more than 36 times as great now as 
in 1790 ; that is, it has increased from under 1,000,000 lbs. to above 36,000,000 lbs. 1 
The consumption of tea has about doubled; and there has been a great increase in the 
use of home-made wines, preserved and baked fruits. Sec. Instead, therefore, of having 
done little more than increase proportionally to the increase of population, it may be 
fairly presumed that the consumption of sugar would, had there not been some powerful 
countervailing cause in operation, have increased in a far greater degree. Instead of 
amounting, in 1844, to little more than 4,000,000 cvrt., the consumption of Great Britain 
should lfave amounted, as it now (18.51) does, to about 6,000,000 cwt. 

Taking the aggregate consumption of sugar in Great Britain previously to 1845 at 
400,000,000 lbs., and the population at 20,000,000, the average consumption of each 
individual has been about* 20 lbs., ex. molasses. This, though a far greater average than 
that of France, or any of the continental states, is but small compared with what it pro* 
-bably will be now that it is supplied under a more liberal system. In workhouses, the 
customary annual allowance for each individual is, wc believe, 34 lbs. ; and, in private 
families, the smallest separate allowance for domestics is 1 lb. a week, or 52 lbs. a year. 
These facts strongly corroborate what we have already stated as to the extent to which 
the consumption of sugar will probably be increased under the new system; and others 
may be referred to, that are little less conclusive. Mr. Huskisson stated, in his place 
in the House of Commons, on Mr. Grant’s motion for a reduction of the sugar duties, 
25th of May, 1829, that “in consequence of the present enormous duty on sugar, the poor 
working man with a large family, to whom pence were a serious consideration, was 
denied the use of that commodity ; and he believed Ac did not go too far when he stated 
that two-thirds of the poorer consumers of coffee drank that beverage without sugar. If, 
then, the price of sugar were reduced, it would become an article bf his consumption, 
like many other articles — woollens, for example, which are now used for their cheapness 
-—which he was formerly unable to purchase.” — (Speeches, vol. iii. p. 455.) Mr. 
Huskisson’s conclusions are now in the way of being fully realised. The period that 
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has elapsed since the late changes is too short to admit of their having exercised their 
full influence. But, as already seen, the consumption of the U. Kingdom has increased 
from about 207,000 tons in 1844, to no fewer than ^90,000 tons, ex. molasses, in 
1847 ! And though the consumption has not increased so much in the interval os 
might have been probably anticipated, it exceeded, in 1850, 300,000 tons unrefined, and 
10,815 tons refined. We may further state, in illustration of the beneficial influence of 
the reduction of the duties, that while, in London and other parts of the country, the 
sales of sugar by the grocers who supply the higher classes have been but little extended, 
the sales of those who principally deal with the lower classes have augmented from 40 to 
50, and, in some cases, to 80 and 100 per cent.! This is the best possible proof of the 
salutary as well as of the powerful influence of the reduction of the duties. But it is 
only what might have been anticipated; inasmuch as the consumption of the more opulent 
classes was but little affected by the previous high duty. 

Iii Ireland, provided that country is ever to escape from beggary and agitation, 
wc should anticipate highly beneficial effects from the reduction of the duties on sugar. 
The direct importations of sugar into Ireland did not, previously to the late changes, 
exceed 18,500 tons; and, adding to these 6,500 tons for the second-hand importations 
(including bastards) from Great Britain, which, we believe, was quite as much or more 
than they amounted to, the entire consumption of that country would be 25,000 tons, or 
57,000,000 lbs., which, taking the then population at 8,000,000, gave 7'125 lbs. to each 
individual; or nearly l-3d part of the average consumption of each individual in Great 
Britain. So singular a rosult must, no doubt, be principally ascribed to the poverty of 
the Irish; but there can be no doubt that it was partly, also, owing to over-taxation. 
And we are well convinced that the late reduction of the duty, though it may occasion 
a considerable immediate loss of revenue in Ireland, will, in the end, be productive 
of its increase, besides being attended with other and still more beneficial consequences. 
Next to the suppression of agitation, the “one thing needful” in Ireland is to inspire 
the population with a taste for the conveniences and enjoyments of civilised life; and 
the first step towards supplying this desideratum is, if possible, to make articles of 
convenience and luxury attainable by the mass of the people. If this be done, whether 
by a reduction of duties or otherwise, we may expect that the desire inherent in all 
. individuals of improving their condition, will impel them to exert themselves to obtain 
them. A taste for such articles will be gradually diffused among all ranks; and ulti¬ 
mately, it may be presumed, it will be thought discreditable to be without them. And 
we are glad to have to state that these anticipations are in the way of being realised, to 
a greater extent than we could have supposed. It is probable, owing to the late extra¬ 
ordinary decrease of the population in Ireland, that the delivery of sugar may not be so 
great now as formerly. But if they be maintained at so near their old level, it will 
show a considerable increase in the consumption per individual. 

Use of Sugar in Distilleries and Breweries. — In the last edition of this work we 
expressed ourselves on this subject as follows: “ The use of sugar in these establish¬ 
ments, though not absolutely prohibited, is at present placed under restrictions which 
are equivalent to a prohibition. There can, however* be no doubt that these restrictions 
should be abolished, and free leave given to the growers and importers of sugar and 
molasses, and, indeed, of everything else, to convert them to any purpose to which 
they may be applicable. This has hitherto been objected to, except in periods of 
scarcity, partly from a wish to promote the interests of the barley growers and maltsters 
in this country, and partly from the alleged risk of smuggling and loss to the*revenue. 
But now that the policy, or rather impolicy, of protection has been renounced by the 
legislature, and that foreign barley may be imported and employed in any way, under 
a nearly nominal duty, there is plainly no ground or pretence ftn which the agriculturists 
can object to the use of sugar; and as respects the risk of fraud and loss to the revenue, 
we do not think it amounts to much. In cases where sugar only is to be used in dis¬ 
tilleries and breweries, the risk of fraud could hardly amount to anything; and in the 
cases in which it is partly used along with malt or raw grain, or both, it would be easy, 
seeing that the capacity of sugar to produce spirits and beer, as compared with malt and 
grain, is well known, to take such precautions as would prevent any amount of fraud 
worth talking about. But, however it may be carried into effect, it would seem to be 
indispensable that the distilleries and breweries, as well as every other legitimate 
channel of consumption carried on in the kingdom, should be open to all who raise or 
import sugar, or anything else, on their paying the customary rates of duty. This is 
the only way in which the interests of the consumers, which are identical with those 
of the public, can be effectually secured ; and it is obvious that, to carry out the great 
principle of the freedom of iudUstry, it is not merely necessary to permit the free 
importation of colonial and other products, but to allow them, after being imported, 
to be employed in any way their owners may think fit. Under this system justice 
will be done to allparties, and the public be supplied with the best and the cheapest 
erf/e/es. ” And we are glad to have to state that this principle has since folly 
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tarried into effect by the acts 10 Viet. c. 5„ and 11 & 12 Viet. c. 100., to which we 
beg to refer. , . 

Adulteration _Sugar is an article which is especially liable to adulteration; and its 

high price during the last few years, coupled with the high dtity, has given a powerful 
stimulus to this nefarious practice. Perhaps, we might not be far from the mark, were 
we to estimate the quantity of foreign matters intentionally mixed up with sugar, and 
sold as such in this country, previously to the late reduction of duties, at 10,000 or 
12,000 tons a year 1 Sago and potato flour are the articles which have been most exten¬ 
sively used for this purpose. When mixed with sugar they give it a whiter and finer 
appearance; and, unless the dose be overdone, increase its price about 4s. a ewt. It 
is extremely difficult to deal with an abuse of this sort. No doubt the fall in the 
price of sugar following the placing of the trade on a proper footing, and the reduction 
of the duty, have lessened the temptation to adulterate. But they have not wholly 
removed it, the materials employed to adulterate being decidedly cheaper than sugar, 
however supplied. In this, as in most cases of the sort, the best security against 
adulteration is to deal only with grocers of the highest character. 

Ilejining of Sugar for Home Consumption. — It will be immediately seen that of late 
years the reiming of British colonial sugar for exportation has almost ceased; but the 
refining of colonial sugar for home consumption is carried on to a great extent, and has 
increased considerably since the late reduction of the duty. There arc at present 
( October, 1851) about 26 establishments, with an aggregate capital of nearly 1,000,000/., 
for refining sugar for the home market, which use about 180,000 tons of raw sugar, 
yielding from 90,000 to 95,000 tons of refined do., exclusive of bastards and treacle. 
Hence, if we deduct the 130,000 tons of raw sugar converted into refined from the total 
quantity of about 290,000 tons taken for consumption in 1847, wc have 160,000 tons for 
the quantity consumed in a raw state, the consumption of refined sugar amounting, in 
consequence of its comparative cheapness, to nearly a half of the whole, ex. bastards and 
molasses. Refined sugar is now used by many by whom it was formerly never tasted. 

The act of 1846, the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 63., made a distinction between, and imposed 
different duties upon, single and double refined sugar, and it, also, admitted only of their 
importation from countries of which they were the growth or produce. But, in conse¬ 
quence of the difficulty of distinguishing between them, and of the facilities that were 
thereby afforded for the commission of frauds, all sorts of refined sugar, and of sugar 
equal to refined, are now charged with the same duty, without regard to their origin. 
At this moment (October, 1851), owing to the low price of British sugar, none but the 
finest sorts of foreign refined sugars can be introduced ; though it is clear that any consi¬ 
derable rise in the price of raw or refined ^ugar in this country, which did not also extend 
to the Continent, would occasion the,importation of increased quantities of refined, as well 
as of raw sugar. That, however, cannot, as was contended, be injurious to our planters, 
for it must he indifferent to them whether raw or refined sugar be imported ; and it 
must, at the same time, be advantageous to the consumer by making refined as well as 
raw sugar he sold at its necessary price, which of late years has not always been the case. 

Drawback or Bounty on the Exportation of liefined British Colonial Sugar _ It may 

he doubted whether the business of refining sugar for exportation has often been pro¬ 
ductive of any material national advantage to us. It was long suspected—and the fact 
seems to have been sufficiently established — that the drawback formerly allowed on the 
exportation of refined sugar was greater than the duty charged on the raw sugar used 
in its manufacture ; the excess being, in fact, a bounty paid to those engaged in the 
trade. Previously to 1826, the drawback on double refined sugar was 46s. a cwt.: it 
was then reduced to 43*; but there is reason to think that that was still considerably 
above the mark. The average price of sugar in bond in this country was, for several 
years, from 5s. to 6s. a cwt^ahove what sugar of the same quality brought on the Con¬ 
tinent ; a difference which, as we then exported sugar, could not have been maintained, 
had it not been for the bounty. The same conclusion was established by the trials 
made under the superintendence of Dr. Ure at a sugar-house taken for the purpose by 
government; and in consequence the drawback was reduced to what was supposed to be 
the fair equivalent of the duties paid on the raw sugar ; a measure, of the expediency of 
which no doubt can be entertained. It has been the practice, in making up returns to 
parliament, to reduce the refined sugar exported into raw sugar, by allowing 34 cwt. o? 
the latter to 20 of the former. But the export of sugar is thus made to appear greater 
than it really is : for, though 34 cwt. of raw may be required to produce 20 cwt. of 
refined sugar, the whole of the molasses and bastards that remain (about 13 cwt.) are 
consumed at home. 


, Ji he ex * 8t ‘f R bounties or drawbacks on the exportation of British refined sugar are specified at the 
uottom ot p. 1252. 

The following clauses of the act 8 & 9 Viet. c. 92. refer to the refining of British sugar for bounty, 
/fond to be given for the due Exportation The expo ter of any goods hr respect ot which auv bounty 
8 RCt ’ or the P ersun to whose name the same nre entered outwards, shutt at \l\e t\ TO e 
w»m7’ b « for « socket be granted, give seem lty by bond in double the amount of such bounty with 
1 sufficient surety, that the BHtne shall be duly exported to the place fbr which they are entcred^orbo 
hT'if* £* oun . ted . fortothesatisfftctlon of the commissioners of customs, and shall not be re-landed 
in the U. K., or larded In the Isle of Man unless expressly entered to be carried thereto —} 3 ,anae « 
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Candy in Packages qf\ cwt. — No bounty shall be given upon the exportation of any refined sugar 
called candy unless it be properly refined and manufactured, and free from dirt and scum, ana packed in 
packages each of which shall contain ^ cwt. such candy at the least. —§ 4. 

Sugar crashed for Exportation. — If any sugar In lumps or loaves Is to be pounded, crashed, or broken 
beiore the same be exported for the bounty payable thereon, such lumps or loaves shall, after due entry 
thereof, be lodged in some warehouse provided by the exporter, and approved by the commissioners of 
customs tor such purpose, to be then nrst examined by the officers of customs while in such lumps or 
loaves as if for immediate shipment, and afterwards to be there pounded, crashed, or broken, and packed 
for exportation in the presence of such officers and at the ox pence of the exporter ; and such sugar shall 
be kept in such warehouse, and be removed irom thence for shipment, and be shipped under the care and 
in the charge of the searchers, in order that the shipment and exportation thereof may be duly certified 
by them upon the debenture, according to the qualify ascertained by them of the same while in 6uch 
lumps or loaves. — § 5. 

Different Sorts of crashed Sugar to be kept separate — The different sorts of such sugar shall be kept 
apart from each other, in such manner and In such distinct rooms or divisions of such Warehouse as shall 
be directed and appointed by the commissioners of customs ; and if any sort of such sugar shall be found 
in any part of such warehouse appointed for the keeping of sugar of a sort superior in quality thereto, the 
same shall be forfeited ; and if any sort of such sugar shall be brought to such warehouse to be pounded, 
crashed, or broken, which shall be of a quality inferior to the sort of sugar expressed in the entry for the 
same, such sugar shall be forfeited—§ 6. 

Sample Loaves to be provided — There shall be provided by and at the expence of the committee of 
sugar refiners in London, and in like manner by and at the expence of the committee of merchants in 
Dublin, as many loaves of double refined sugar prepared in manner hercin-aftcr directed, and as many 
loaves or lumps of sugar made upon the patent principle, and equal in quality to double refined sugar, 
as the commissioners of customs shall think necessary ; which loaves or lumps, when approved of by the 
said commissioners, shall be deemed and taken to be standard samples ; one of which loaves or lumps 
shall be lodged wilh the said committees respectively, and one other with such person or persons as the 
said commissioners shall direct, for the purpose of comparing therewith double refined sugar, or sugar 
equal in quality to double refined sugar entered for exportation for the bounty; and fresh standard 
samples shall m like manner be again furnished by such committees respectively, and in like manner 
lodged, whenever it may be deemed expedient by the said commissioners: provided always, that no loaf 
of sugar shall be deemed to be a proper sample loaf of double refined sugar as aforesaid, if it be of greater 
weight than 14 lbs., nor unless it be a loaf complete and whole, nor unless the same shall have been made 
by a distinct second process of refinement from a quantity of single refined sugar, every part of which had 
first been perfectly clarified and duly refined, and had been made Into loaves or lumps which were of an 
uniform whiteness throughout, and had been thoroughly dried in the stove: provided also, that no loaf or 
lump of sugar shall be deemed to be a proper sample loaf or lump of sugar equal to double refined, unless it 
be a loaf or lump complete, nor unless the same shall have been prepared after the patent principle— § 7. 

Sugar entered not equal to the Standard shall be forfeited. — In case any sugar which shall be entered in 
order to obtain the bounty on double refined sugar or sugar equal in quality to double refined sugar shall, 
on examination by tile proper officer, be found to be of a quality not equal to such standard sample, all 
sugar so entered shall lie forfeited and may be seised. 

Exports of British Refined Sugar —The business of refining colonial sugar, though, as already seen, it 
was tor a lengthened period carried on in this country with the aid of a bounty, never attained to any 
.very considerable magnitude, and has lately all but ceased. Its extinction has been principally occasioned 
by the falling off in the imports of such sugar into England, and the consequent rise of its price, which 
wholly unfitted it for exportation, whether in a raw or refined state ; and partly by the high duties laid on 
refined sugar when imported in most foreign states, which has put an end to the refining of foreign 
sugar. We subjoin 


I. An Accounty showing, 1st. the Total Quantity of Sugar en¬ 
tered for Home Consumption In the U. Kingdom, In each 
Year from 1830 to 1813, both inoIuMre ; and 2dly, the De¬ 
ductions to be made from such Total, for each Year, in re¬ 
spect of t >ver- Entries, and of Quantities exported subse¬ 
quently to the payment of Duty, either in the Raw State or 
in the L'orin of refined Sugar, Bastards, or Molasses, so as to 
exhibit, 3dty, the actual Quantity retained for Consumption 
in the u. Kingdom. — [Pari. Paper, No. 1*3. Scss. 1814.) 


M 

ill 

hi 

•a 


Deductions from the Quantities 
charged with Duty lor Homo 
Consumption. 

s 

’H 

w 

i 

o 

i Exportation in 
a Raw State 

1 (on Drawback).^ 
Exportations of 
Refined Sugar, 
(on Bounir) 
reduced to tneir 

1 Equivalent in 

1 Raw Sugar.* 

*51 

ii 

<2 


Cnrti. 
4,756,110 
4,771,888 
4,433,3141 
4,079,/m 
4,414,963 
4,465,52't 

..3,925,140 

,183714,353,254 
11838:4,373,099 
'18393,857.237 
,1840) 3,606,863 
1841 4,065,983 
1812.3,876,448 
1481.314,045,181 


Cnrti. 

1,179 

1,637 

2,839 

10,661 

15,998 

15,844 

11,391 

9,926 

litJ'39 

12,278 

11,441 

7,700 

7,859 

8,000 


Cnds. 
697,707 
693,881 
550,666 
302,468 
470,408 
426,839 
320,377 
296,177 
341,820 
14,569 
922 
404 
129 

_188 


I Ctvlt. I Ctvt*. | 
698,886 4,057,224 


486,407 3,928,566 
442,683 4,022,841 1 
|332,003 3,593,137, 
"" 4,048,663 
I 4,021,240 

3,830,3901 

3,594,407 
4,057,878, 
3,868,437 
4 / 136 , 991 


306,591 

351,859 

26,817 

12,446 

8,107 

8,011 

8,190 


* The actual quantities of refined sugar, bastards, and 
s (the products of raw sugar originally ehr * 


y charged with 
espectfvely ox- 


molasses , . „ . _ 

duty for home consumption), which were resp_,_ 

ported In the several years, are subjoined. The said quan¬ 
tities hasMbedn reduced to their equivalent in raw sugar, 
accorclingto the following scale of proportions, which 
represents the mean of several estimates furnished by com¬ 
petent authorities. 

„ Cwts. of 

Cuts. , Raw Sugar. 

lOOof sugar, double refined (or corresponding 
in quality to double-refined) are equal to 129 
100 of sugar, slngle-wfineu - — Itti 

100 of bastard* • • • —. 85 

100 of molasses - - - — 39 


II. An Account of the Quantities of the different Sorts of 
British refined Sugar exported on Drawback in each Yinr 
from 1830 to 1843. both inclusive; showing,also, the Quan¬ 
tities of Molasses the Product of Sugar refined after Payment 
of the-Duty exported in the same Years. — [Purl. Paver, 
No. 155. Sess. f84t.> 1 



Sugar exported from U. K. as-Merchandise or a* 
Stores. (Actual Weight.) 


On Drawback. 


Year*. 

Sugar Dou¬ 
ble-refined 
(Or equal in 
Quality to 
lloubie- 
reftned). 

Sugar 

Single 

refined. 

Bastard 

Sugar. 

Total. 

the Protlue* 
of refined 
Sugar (not 
entitled to 
Drawback). 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 
1844 

1842 

1843 

Cnrti. 
200,149 
275,195 
285,287 
194.178 
320,846 
295,222 
242,008 
226,453 
260,096 
10,526 
562 1 
68 I 
84 

94 1 

Civil. 
561,413 
268,335 
149/, 16 
33,237 
2,182 
1,161 
1,62 4 
1,623 
2/144 
862 
116 
12 
19 
61 

Civil. 
45,988 
38,306 
21,011 
17,920 
63,588 
62,610 
7,433 
2,596 
4,063 

82 

556 

Civil. 

607,580 

561,836 

455,817 

245,335 

386,616 

348,895 

251,065 

230,672 

266,703 

11,388 

760 

436 

103 

156 

Civl*. 

7,276 

28,593 

725 

470 

149 

239 

214 

156 

113 

110 


Most foreign countries have endeavoured to bol¬ 
ster up the refining business, not merely by ex¬ 
cluding foreign refined sugars from their markets, 
but by granting the most lavish bounties on the 
exportation of sugar refined at home. In France, 
this sort of policy, if we may so can it, was carried 
so far, that out of a gross revenue of about 40,000,000 
francs (1 ,570,000/.) paid into the treasury on ac¬ 
count of the sugar duties in 1838, about 19,000,000 
(760,000/.) were returned as drawback on the ex¬ 
port of refined sugar. As the French government 
could not afford to lose the sugar duties, which 
would very speedily have been swallowed up tty tho 
drawback, necessity has compelled them to modify 
tbelr system, by making the aUowaweto the ex- 
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porter more nearly correspond with the duty. The refining of sugar has been carried on within the la« 
few years to a very great extent in Holland. But here also the business has been forced into existence 
or received an unnatural extension, by artificial encouragement. 

Prussia, and most parts of Germany, to which we formerly exported large quantities of refined sugar, 
no longer admit it except at a high duty. 

Refining of Foreign Sugar in Bond. — This has been permitted since 1834 under the 
provisions of the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 61. (of which an abstract is subjoined), and at 
present (1848) employs 5 or 6 establishments, and is carried on to a considerable 
extent. The consumption of raw sugar by the refiners in bond may be estimated at 
about 18,000 tons, producing about 12,000 tons of refined sugar for exportation. It is 
principally sent to Trieste, and to Constantinople and other markets in the Levant, 
where our refiners undersell the Dutch. It may be worth while remarking, that 
there has never been any sort of restriction on the employment of the sugar of 
Brazil .and Cuba for refining in bond. And, though parliament would not permit 
this sugar, notwithstanding its comparative cheapness, to be used for home con¬ 
sumption, it permitted our merchants and capitalists to employ themselves in bringing 
it to Europe, and in manufacturing and preparing it for the use of others I We 
might not taste slave-grown sugar, but we might get rich by manufacturing it and sell¬ 
ing it to the foreigner 1 

We subjoin an abstract of the act 3 & 4 Will. c. 61. 

Commissioners of Customs may approve Premises for Bonded Sugar Houses _Upon application to the 

commissioners of customs of any person actually carrying on the business of a sugar refiner in the ports 
of London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Greenock, or Glasgow, or any other port approved of by any 3 Lords 
of the Treasury, it shall be lawful for the commissioners of customs to approve of such premises as bonded 
sugar houses for the refining of sugar for exportation only, on it being made appear to the satisfaction of 
said commissioners that the said premises are fit in every respect for receiving such sugar, and wherein 
the same may he safely deposited. — § 1. 

Officers of Customs empowered to deliver Sugars Duty-free , to be there refined for Exportation only _ 

On the approval of any premises as bonded sugar houses, it shall be lawful for the officers of the customs 
at the ports where such premises are situated to deliver, without payment of duty, to the party or parties 
so applying as aforesaid, on entry with the proper officer of customs, any quantity of foreign sugar, or of 
sugar tne produce of any British possession, for the purposo of being there refined, under the locks of the 
Crown, for exportation only; and all sugars so delivered shall he lodged and secured in such premises, 
under such conditions, regulations, and restrictions as the said commissioners shall from time to time 
direct; provided that it shall be lawful for the commissioners to revoke or alter any order of approval 
of any such premises—$ 2. 

Refiner to give Bond that Sugar received be refined and exported,'or delivered into Bonded Warehouse.— 
Upon the entry of sugar to be refined in any premises approved of under the authority of this act, the 
refiner on whose premises the same Is to be refined shall give bond, to the satisfactfon of the officers of 
the customs, in the penalty of double the amount of duty payable upon a like quantity of sugar of the 
British plantations, with a condition that the whole of such sugar shall be actuallv subjected to the 
process of refinement upon the said premises, and that within 4 months from the date of such bond the 
vhole of the refined sugar and treacle produced by such process shall be either duly exported from the 
said premises, or delivered into an approved bonded warehouse, under the locks of the Crown, for the 
purpose of being eventually exported to foreign parts. — §3. 

Regulation! as to Importation, 8?c. qf Sugar.— No allowance^ | For tares on British plantation sugar, see ProformA accounts 
it* to lie made for damage or Increase of weight by water, on I of sales, 
sugar without special permission. J 

There are*, according to Mr. Cook, about 50 wholesale grocers in Great Britain, 
with an aggregate capital of about 1,000,000/. ; and he justly adds, that “the import¬ 
ance of sugar, viewed as an article of commerce, is altogether very striking. The value 
of the 300,000 tons annually consumed may be stated *t from 12 to 13 millions 
sterling; yet the London, Liverpool, and Bristol markets are supported by a system of 
credit so unique in its operations and extent, that the sugar trade of England exhibits 
a steadiuess and solidity scarcely to be paralleled in any other department.” 


Beet-Root Sugar. — The manufacture of sugar from beet-root is carried on to a very 
considerable extent in several parts of the Continent, particularly in France and the N. of 
Germany. It began in France during the exclusion of colonial products in the reign of 
Napoleon, and received a severe check at the return of peace, by the admission of West 
Indian sugars at a reasonable duty. It is probable, indeed, that it would long since have 
been entirely extinguished, but for the oppressive additions made to the duties on colonial 
and foreign sugars in 1820 and 1822. After the last-mentioned epoch, however, the 
production of beet-root sugar began rapidly to increase; and such was its progress, 
that though, in 1828, its produce did not exceed 4,000,000 kilogs., it amounted, in 
1838, to 39,199,408 kilogs.! But this extension of cultivation, instead of being of 
any advantage, entailed a heavy loss on the public, inasmuch as the beet-root growers 
sold their sugar, which paid no duty, at the same rate that the colonists sold theirs, 
which paid a large revenue to the treasury ! It was not possible that such a system 
could be permanent. And the well-founded complaints of the colonists of tA. injustice 
of which they were the victims, enforced by the rapid decline of the revenue derived from 
sugar, which, indeed, was threatened with total extinction, occasioned the imposition, 
in 1838, of a duty of 16 fir. 50 cents per 100 kilogs. (about 6s. 9d. a cwt'.) on beet-root 
sugar, which, in 1840, was increased to 27 fr. 50 cents (about lIs. a cwt.). But even 
this last increase left a differential duty (or bounty) of 20 fr. per 100 kilogs. in favour 

4 M 2 
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of beet-root sugar, as compared with colonial raw sugar ; so that, whirle the beet-root 
cultivators affirmed they would be ruined, the colonists vehemently complained of the 
preference given to the latter. It was, indeed, known, from the facility with which the 
beet-root growers had previously contrived to evade the duty, that its increase would 
not be sq injurious to them as was supposed; but the manufacture sustained notwith¬ 
standing a severe check, and sundry plantations were abandoned. 

Hut farther and still more considerable changes have since been made in the con¬ 
ditions under which the culture of beet-root is carried on. In 1842, it was proposed, 
in order to get rid of the difficulties in which it had involved the country, to grub up 
the plantations, paying the planters 40,000,000 fr. (1,(500,000/.) as an indemnity for 
their los 9 . And, harsh as it may appear, we incline to think that this proposal was, on 
the whole, the best that could have been made, inasmuch as it would have terminated the 
matter at once on an equitable principle. It was not, however, adopted : but in tlit course 
of next session it was resolved annually to raise the duty on beet-root sugar by 5 fr. per 
100 kilogs. till the duty on it should be equalised with the duty on colonial sugar. 
This system came into operation on the 1st of August 1844 ; and in August 1848, the 
nominal equalisation of the duties was effected. It was supposed that this measure, 
if fully carried out, would go far to annihilate the growth of beet-root sugar in France. 
This, however, has not been the case, partly because of the important improvements 
that have been made in the growth of beet-root and its manufacture into sugar, and 
partly and principally because of the falling off* in the supplies of sugar from the French 
colonies, occasioned by the emancipation of the slaves in 1848*, and the high differen¬ 
tial duty on foreign sugar. These circumstances have given the beet-root growers an 
all but complete monopoly of the home market, and there has been since 1848 a great 
rise in the price of sugar in France ; and a rapid increase in the supply from beet-root, 
the quantity of the latter produced in 1850-51 having amounted to 75,151,128 kilog. 
Hut, though advantageous to the beet-root growers, this rise of price has been injurious 
to every one else, and has been followed by a great decline of consumption of trade and 
of revenue. The subject has, in consequence, again forced itself on the consideration of 
the legislature ; and it has been proposed, besides reducing the duties on colonial and 
home-grown sugars, materially to reduce the present differential or prohibitory duties 
on the sugars of foreign countries. Should this measure be carried, it will most likely 
occasion a fall in the price of sugar. But the extent of the fall, and the influence of the 
measure over the culture of the beet-root, will mainly depend on the amount of the dif¬ 
ferential duty to be left on foreign sugar. This, in fact, is to be regarded as a premium 
on the growth of beet-root and colonial sugar. And the general opinion seems to be, 
supposing this premium to be confined within reasonable limits, and the duty on beet¬ 
root sugar to be fairly collected, that the production of the latter will with difficulty be 
continued. It is not improbable, indeed, that it may, in the end, have to be relin¬ 
quished. 

Hut, though the beet-root sugar of France and the Continent generally were loaded 
with the same duty as colonial sugar, and though its culture were notwithstanding 
extensively prosecuted, that*would give no countenance to the opinion of those who con¬ 
tend that free labour is universally as effectively in the production of sugar as slave or 
compulsory labour. The question which the legislature and people of England have to 
consider, is not between the efficiency of free and slave labour in Europe, hut between 
free and slave labour in the intertropical regions of the New World. Admitting that 
the free labourers of France and Prussia should raise sugar as cheaply as the slaves of 
Cuba and Brazil, does that afford any solid ground for concluding that the free blacks 
of Jamaica and Trinidad will be equally successful in their competition with them ? 
There is plainly no analogy between the cases. And our firm conviction is, as pre¬ 
viously stated, that without slave or compulsory labour of some sort or other, not a 
pound of sugar will eventually be raised either in our colonies or anywhere else in 
America. 

Sugar raised in the United Kingdom is charged, by the 3 & 4 Viet. c. 57., with the like duty that is 
laid on colonial sugar. * 

Maple £ugau— A species of maple ( Acer saccharinwn, Lin.) yields a considerable quantity of sugar. 
It grows plentifully in the U. States and in Canada; and in some districts furnishes the inhabitants 
with most of the sugar they make use of. Though inferior both in grain and strength to that which 
is produced from the cane, maple sugar granulates better than that of the beet-root, or any other 
vegetable, the cane excepted. It is produced from the sap, whioh is obtained by perforating the tree in 
the spring, to the depth of about 2 inches, and setting a vessel for its reception. The quantity afforded 
varies withgthe tree and the season. From 2 to 3 gallons may be about the daily average yield of a 
single tree jo*** some trees have yielded more than 20 gallons fn a day, and others not more than a pint. 
The process of boiling'the juice does not differ materially from what is followed with the cane juice In 
the West Indies. It is necessary that it should bo boiled as soon after it is drawn from the tree as 
possible. If it be allowed to stand above 24 hours, it is apt to undergo the vinous and acetous fer¬ 
mentation, by which its saccharine qualityjs destroyed. — (Bouchelte's British America, vot. i. p.371. } 
Timber Trees ttnd Fruits , Library of Entertaining Knowledge .) 

* ln\Ri:>, the imports of sugar from French colonies amounted to 102,000,000 kilog.; in 1848, the year O 
the emancipation of the slaves, to 62,000,000 kilog.; and in 1850, to about 4G,500,000 kilog. 
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The following Statement shows the Prices of the different Varieties of Sugar in the London Market, 
In October, 1851. 


middling 
low to good brown 
Barbados*, line 


Mauritius, good and fine . 
low to middling 
brown - 
verv low ditto - 

Bengal — Benares, good and fine whil 
yellow and middling white 
low to good brown 
Grainy, tine yellow and white 
middling to good yellow 
brown to low yellow 
Madras, fine yellow and white 

middling to good yellow 
brown to low yellow 
1 ’enaiig, grey and white • 


liavannah, white - 

„ ... brown to tine yellow - - -32 6-39 6 I * Nett Price; Invoice weights — the Havannah arroba taken 

I’orto Rico, good and hue - - - 37 6-41 0 at 254, the Brazil arroba at 32, and the Java pecul at 133* lbs. 

low to middling - - -32 0-36 0 | avoirdupois. 

A'. B —Whatever may be thought of the speculative parts of this article, we flatter ourselves that its 
practical and more important portion will be found to be as accurate as it could well he made. At all 
events, it has been submitted to the highest authorities on such subjects, who have gone carefully over 
tiie greater number of the statements, and satisfied themselves of tbelr substantial accuracy. 

The following very complete set of Pro formA sales of sugar have been compiled by a gentleman 
extensively engaged in the trade, and may be relied on. 


- 35 0-39 0 Bahia, white 

- 32 6—33 6 brown and gTey 

- 30 0—32 G Pernambuco, white 

. 38 0—40 0 brown and yellow 

- 35 6—37 O Molasses, British Plantation 

- 33 0—34 o Foreign 

- 33 6-39 O 

- 32 0—35 0 Havaunah, white - 

- 30 0—32 0 brown and yellow 

- 26 O—2H O Muscovado 

- 39 6—42 0 Bahia, white 

- 32 0—38 6 brown and grey 

- 24 6—30 0 Fernamhuco, white 

• 41 0—46 O brown and yellow 

• 37 6—40 6 Porto Rico, good and tine 

- 32 0—36 0 brown and yellow 

- 38 0—45 0 Molasses ... 

- 32 0-36 0 

- 25 0—30 O Havannah, white (nominal) 

- 32 6—37 6 pood and fine yellow 

- 26 0—31 6 low to middling ditto 

- 35 6—40 It wfi and brown kind# 

- 33 0—35 0 Bahia, white 

• 38 0—40 0 brown • 

- 55 6—37 0 Pernambuco, white 

- 31 0—31 0 brown and yellow 

- 32 6-33 0 Manilla 

• 27 0—32 0 Java, average No. 12 to 15 

- 46 0_49 0 

- 32 6-39 6 * Nett Price; Invoice weights - 

- 37 6—41 0 at 254, the Brazil arroba at 32, ar 

- 32 0—36 0 avoirdupois. 


- 35 6-39 0 

- 28 0—34 6 

- 35 6—10 0 

- 28 0-33 6 

- 11 6—14 0 
. 12 0—14 0 

In Bond. 

- 21 0-27 0 

- 17 0—25 6 

- 16 0—25 O 

- 20 0—22 6 

- 16 0—19 0 

- 20 0-23 O 

- 16 0-17 6 

- 22 0-25 6 

- 16 6—21 0 

- 8 0-90 

Floating Cargoes. - 

- 25 0— 2n O 

- 21 0—22 0 

- ,19 0—20 6 

- 18 6— 0 0 

- 19 6—20 (, 

- In 6—17 0 

- 20 0—20 6 
- 16 0— 16 6 
- 18 0—18 6 
- 20 6-22 0 


Pro Form/l Sales of 100 Hogsheads Jamaica Sugar, tier “ Agnes,” Captain Smith, sold l»y Order and for Account of Messrs. 
William Henry ana Co. 

Crvl. qrt. Ibt. £ *. d. 

Nov. 1. 100 hliils. landed -16 2 14 each 

100 do. reweighed - 16 2 4 do. probable loss 10 lb. each. 

Crvl. qrs. lbs. Ctvt. art. lbs. 

1,663 2 8 Average market tare - 1 2 14 

165 1 4 tare and draft. Draft - - - 0 U 2 

1,489 1 4 nett - -- -- --at 38». per cwt. 2,821 13 1 

, , Charges. £ s. d. £ *. d. 

Warehousing entry - - - - « - -046 

Sea insurance, valuing at 14/. per hhd. 50*. per cent, on 1,400/. - 35 0 0 

Tolley 3s. bd. per cent. 2/. Vs. Commission * per cent., 7/. - - 9 9 0 

Fire insurance on 1,860/., 3 months at 3s. - - - -- -*2 156 

Customs duty on 1,504 cwts. 3 qrs. 18 llts. nett at 13*., and entries - - - 97# 17 4 

Freight on 1,512 cwts. 2 qrs. nett at 4*. 6«Z. per cwt. - - 340 6 3 

Primage at 6 d. each, 2/. 10*. Pierage at 4^1., 1/. 17*. Cd. • - 4 7 6 


Consolidate dock rates on 1,512 cwts. 2 qrs., t 
Stamp, &c. 40s. ... 

Interest upon duty and dock rates, 73 days - 
Interest upon freight, 25 days 

Brokerage at J per cent. - • » 

Del credere at 1 per cent. - 
Commission at 2* per cent. - 


2 qrs., at 8d. per cwt.* 


Error. ere^tedf*’ 1 ' ^* naary 13th » 1849. f j l,«re 15 » 

* This charge Includes rcwelghlng and 12 weeks' rent, but should the Importer keep the sugar on hand he 
lo hhSfrOTS’pSsT 11 ^ 10 * rCnt ° ‘ >J - Per 1011 The Wer has also thc^ugar deliver?* 

AU sugar from our West India Colonies is sold at rewelghts. The purchaser is allowed 2 months to take dc- 
is’pafri C; the'JlCT^ ' 1, 0d al the bCUer ‘ lUt Unle “ P aid lor * 'l' he vent, if any, during the 2 months 

pw'lwiTdfcr sampler 0 " ^ We ’ 8ht dellvered from the warehouse, adding 1* lb. per hhd. and tierce, and J lb. 
The tare* allowed to the buyer and by the customs are as follows: they are calculated on the landing weights. 

To the Buyer. By the Customs. * 

n . Cwt. qrs. Ihs. Ctvt. qrs. lbs. 

On all casks under 8 cwt. - - - 0 0 14 1b. per cwt. 0 O 14 lb. iter cwt. 

— weighing 8 cwt. and under. 9 cwt. * " ”' 1 


By the Customs. 

Ctvt. qrs. lbs. 

0 0 14 lb. per cwt. 


And on each cwt. above 19 an additional - 0 0 7J 

A draft of 2 lbs. per hhd, and tierce, and 1 lb. per ltarrel is allowed to the buyer, and if he has annausplclen of 
».«?ffh^nfr a h hea '? 8,, »* J V ar *» h ® h " right, within 30 days from the dale of sale, and before "Efremova! of 
rc ? u l£ e tbe , doc ^ company to tare a certain proportion as follows; - Of 5 casks the middle 
nu, u b{ T5' 2* S1 *£ 30 ‘W first, middle, and last numbers, of 31 casks 
and upwards the last number of each ten ; should the casks average 7 lbs. and upwards above the scale he i« 
entitled to the increased tare j but If less than 7 lbs., he gets no allowance, andhutopay ttoelpenw. 
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Pro ForntQ Sales of 1000 Bags Bengal Sugar, per “ Vernon," Captain Hawke, sold by Order and for Account of W. H. 

Warwick, Esq. 


1000 bags (weighing 


Cwt. qrs. lbs. I 

1 3 11) each pros*, told at landing weight, revenue tare (which to an I 

average one), and 1 lb. per bag draft. • 

Crtrt. or. lbs. 

1,839 1 4 

OH 0 Hi 


Revenue tare 10 lbs. 
Draft 1 lb. 


1,711 0 8 nett 


> at 42«. per cwt. 3,656 5 0 


Chnrgtt. 

Warehousing entry - - 

Ken insurance, HI. 15s. per cent, on 2000/. - - 

Policy 4s. lid. per cent., 4/. HJs. Commission j per cent., 101. 

Insurance from fire, on 2520/., 3 months, at 5s. per cent. 

Customs duty on T 7.V 1 cwt. at 13»., and entries « 

Freight on 1750 cwt. at 51. per ton ot 20 cwt. « 

Consolidated do< k rates <»» 1750 cwt. nett, at Gd. m * 

Lotting at id. per cwt. gross - - *> 

Interest, 73 Says on duty and dock rates - - 

— 25 days on freight - 

Advertising and showing for sale, catalogues, use of rooms, receipt stamps, and 
petty expenses ------ 

Brokerage and guarantee 1 per cent. .... 

Commission at 2i per cent. • • - . - 


69 10 
3 15 
1,138 10 
437 10 


Nett proceeds. 

London, I si qf January, 1849. 


Cash, January 13th, 1849. 
Errors excepted. 


- £ 1.808 19 9 


* This charge includes 1*2 weeks* rent; but should the importer keep the sugar on 
hand beyond that period, he would bo liable to rent at the rate of Ad. per ton per week. 
The buyer also has the sugar delivered to him free of expense. 

The purchaser has 2 months to take delivery in, during which period the rent, if any, 
Is paid by the seller, and the sugar lies at the seller’s risk, unless paid for. 


Pro Form(l Sales of 500 Baskets Java Sugar per “ Superior," Jones, Master, sold tor Home Consumption, by Order and 
for Account of O. Anderson, Esq. 


Cni. qrs. lbs. 

500 baskets weighing 5 2 14 each, sold at landing weights, revenue tare, (which to an aver¬ 
age one), and 2 lbs. each draft. 

Crvt. qrs. lbs. 

2,812 2 0 

321 1 20 tare and draft. 


2,491 0 8 nett 

. , Charges. £ *. d. 

Warehousing entry - - . . « 

Sea Insurance, 00s. peT cent, on 1,600/. - - • 48 0 0 

Policy at 4*. 6</. percent., 3/. 12*. Commission J per cent., 8/. - 11 12 0 

Fire insurance on 2,482/., 3 months, at 3*. per cent. . _ 

Customs duty on 2,500 cwt. at 20*. per cwt. and entries . 

Freight on 2,500 cwt. at 51. per ton . - ... 

Consolidated rate, 2,500 cwt. at 6d. per cwt.* - • 62 10 0 

Lotting Id. per cwt. gross - - . - 11 11 4 

Interest on duty and dock rates 73 days, on freight 25 days . 

Advertising and si to wing for sale, catalogues, use of room, roceipt stamps, and 
petty expenses - - . . ... 

Brokerage arid guarantee, at l/. per cent. . » ... 

Commission, at 24 per cent. - . . ... 


at 40a. per cwt. 


59 12 
S 14 
1,500 0 
625 0 


7 10 
49 16 
121 11 


Nett proceeds. 

London, 1st qf January, 1849. 


Cash, January 13th, 1849. 
Errors excepted. 


* This charge includes 12 weeks’rent, but should the importer keep the sugar on hand 
beyond that period, he would he liable to rent at the rate of Ad. per ton per week. 'I he 
buyer has also the sugar delivered to him free of expense. 

The buyer has 2 months to take delivery in, during which period the rent, if any, Is paid 
by the seller, and the sugar.lies for that time at the seller’s risk unless paid for: but the 
sugar when sold at the bonded price for exportation is payable on delivery without d.s. 
count, or at the expiration of 3 months, the purchasers having paid a deposit of 15 per 
cent, within 3 days of the sale. The goods are then rent free for the 3 months, and are at 
the seller s risk. Of course there would be no charge for duty or interest^ duty. Broker¬ 
age and commission would be charged on the selliDg price, but other charges would remain 
•he sa ne. 
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>Vo Farmd Sale* of 1,600 Bags Manilla Sugar, received per “ Alfred," Roberts, Mater, sold for Horae Consumption, by 
Order of bamuel Williams, Esquire. __ 

1848. j 1,600 bap weighing 84 lbs. each, told at landing weight*, revalue tare (which i* an average £ #. d. 

Nov. 1. I one), and 1 lb. per bag draft. 

I Cn>t. qr. lb*. _ 

I 1,200 O 0 Revenue tare 3 ib*. 

67 0 16 tare and draft. Draft 1 lb. 


Warehousing entry • 

Sea insurance, on 600/., at 70*. 
Policy at 4*. &d per cent.. It. 7*. 


mmls&lon J per cent., 51. 


Fire insurance, 5 months, on 000/., at 3*. per cent. 

Customs duty on 1,167 cwt*. 0 ur. 16 lb*, at 1/0*., and entries 

Freight on li 167 cwts. Ogr. 16 lbs. at 51. per ton of S/O cwt. - 

Consolidate rate on 1,167 cwt*. 0 qr. Hi lhs. nett, at C d. per cwt.* 
Lotting at Id. j»er cwt. gross ... 

Interest on duty and dock rates 73 days, on freight 26 days 
Advertising, public sale expenses, stumps. Sic. 

Brokerage and guarantee at 1/. per cent. - - 

Commission at 24 per cent. - 


I London, lit of January, 1819. 


Cash, January 13th, 1819. - £\ 468 19 4 

Errors excepted. - 


* This charge includes 12 weeks’ rent ; but should the importer keep the sugar on hand 
beyond that period, he would be liable to a rent at the rate of Ad. per ton per week. The 
buyer has also the sugar delivered to him free of expense. 

The buyer has 2 months to take delivery in, during which period the rent, if any, is 
paid by the seller, and the sugar is for that time at the seller’s risk, unless paid for. But 
the sugar when sold at the bonded pric* for exportation is payable on delivery without 
discount, or at the expiration of 3 months, the purchaser having paid a deposit of 15 per 
cent, within 3 days of the sale. The goods are then rent free for the 3 months, and are at 
the seller's risk. Of course there would be no charge for duty or interest on duty. Bro¬ 
kerage and commission would be charged on the selling price, but other charges would 
remain the same. 


Pro FormS Sales of 500 Chests Havannah Sugar, per “ For cl a," Captain Baker, sold by Order and for Account of 
William Watkins, Esq. 

US. Crvt. qr. lb. £. *. 

t. 1. 250 chesU yellow (weighing 44 cwt, each) 1,062 2 0 Revenue tare 62 lbs. each. 

Crvt. qr*. lb*. 118 1 61. &d. Draft lib. each. 

260 do. brown 1,062 2 0 - 

118 1 6 t. & d. 914 0 22 nett - - at 41*. per cwt. 1,035 12 

914 0 22 nett - • - at 38*. per cwt. 1,713 19 


Char net, £ ». d. 

Warehousing entry - . . - ... 

Sea insurance, on 1,200/. at 2/. 5*. per cent. - - - 27 0 0 

I’olicy 3*. 6 d. per cent., 2 1. 2*. Commission 4 P<* cent., 6/. -820 

Insurance from fire on 1,700/., at 3*. per cent. - • - - 

Customs duty on 1,892 cwt. 3 qr*. 12 lbs. at 20*. per cwt., and entries 
Freight on 1,892 cwt. 3qr*. 12 lbs. at 4/. 10*. per ton of 20 cwt. - 425 18 6 

Frimage 6 per cent., 21/. 5*. 1(W. Pierage 34<L per ton, 1/. 7*. Id. - 22 13 5 


35 2 0 
2 13 8 
1,893 17 1 


Consolidated rate on 1,892 cwt. 3 nr*. 12 lbs. at 6 d. per cwt.» 

Interest on dock rales and duty, 73 day* - - - 19 18 2 

Do. on freight, 25 days - - - >1109 

Advertising and showing for sole, catalogues, use of room, receipt stamps, and 
petty exjienses . - . . . . 

Brokerage, at 1/. per cent. • - . . • 

Commission at 24 per cent. ■ ■ • m - • 


12 lbs. at 6 d. per cwt.* 


2,581 1 9 

1/198 9 8 


Nett proceed*. Cash, January 13th, 1849. £ 1,098 9 8 

London, lrf of January, 1849. Errors excepted. | -- 

* This chargo includes 15 weeks’ rent ? but should the Importer keep the sugar on hand 
beyond that period, he would be liable to rent at the rate of Ad. per ton per week. The 
buyer also has the sugar delivered to him free of expense. 

The purchaser is entitled to have the sugar rewelghed ; but it must be done within 2 
months On the white there will hardly be any loss; on the yellow and brown it will 
averftge 3 or 4 lbs. per chest. The above account is made out at the landing weight. 

The sugar is rent free to the buyer to the prompt day, and lies at the seller’s risk, un¬ 
less paid for. 

When Havannah sugar Is sold in bond for exportation It is sold at a prompt of 1 month, 
allowing 2| per cent, discount; and the same rule applies to Brazil and all foreign sugar, 
not Bast India, when sold in bond. 
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SULPHUR. —SYDNEY. 


SULPHUR, or BRIMSTONE (Fr. Soufre s Ger. Schwefel; It. ZoJfo , Sol fo; 
Sp. Azufre; Arab. Kibreit ), a crystallised, hard, brittle substance, commonly of a 
grec»nish yellow colour, without any smell, and of a weak though perceptible taste ; its 
specific gravity is from 1*9 to 2*1. It burns with a pale blue flame, and emits a great 
quantity of pungent suffocating vapours. In some parts of Italy and Sicily it is dug 
up in a state of comparative purity. That which is manufactured in this country is 
obtained by the roasting of pyrites. It is denominated rough or roll sulphur , from its 
being cast in cylindrical moulds, and contains 7 per cent, of orpiment. The Italian 
roll sulphur does not contain more than 3 per cent, of a simple earth ; and is, therefore, 
in higher estimation than the English. When roll sulphur is purified, it receives the 
name of sublimed sulphur, and is in the form of a bright yellow powder.—( Thomson's 
Chemistry , Sfc.) 

Sulphur is of great importance in the arts. It is used extensively in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
and in the formation of sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol. It is also used extensively in medicine, and for 
other purposes. The entries for home consumption amounted, at an average of the 3 years ending 
with 1842, to 333,731 cwt. a yf»ar. The duty on refined or roll brimstone was reduced in 1842 to 2s. a cwt.; 
A that on rough brimstone to Grf. a cwt., and they have since been wholly repealed. In 1849 the im- 
Troits amounted to 42,269 Urns, of which abore 40,000 tons were brought from the Neapolitan dominions. 

Our supplies of brimstone are almost wholly derived from Sicily. The mines of sulphur in that island 
have been wrought for several centuries ; but it is only .since 1820 that any considerable quantity has been 
prepared for exportation. Subsequently to 1833, the trade with this country increased so much that the 
export of sulphur to the 17. Kingdom rose from 19,122 tons in that year to 88,654 tons in 1838. We 
have elsewhere (see art. Palermo) noticed the way in which this rapidly growing trade was interfered 
with by the Neapolitan government. Luckily, however, the monopoly in favour of the French company 
was abolished in 1841, and the trade, as seen above, has since reverted to its old channels. 

SYDNEY, the capital of New South Wales, and of the British settlements in New 
Holland, or Australia, on a cove on the south side of Port Jackson, about 7 miles 
from its mouth, lat. 33° 55' S., Ion. 150° 10' E. Population, in 1846, 38,3 58, and 
now (1853) estimated at above 50,000. Owing to a want of attention at first, the 
streets of Sydney were laid out, and the houses built, according to the views of indi¬ 
viduals, without any fixed or regular plan. But latterly this defect has been to a 
considerable degree remedied in the old streets ; and the new ones are systematically 
laid out. The town covers a great extent of land ; almost every house having a con¬ 
siderable piece of ground attached to it. Schools for the instruction of poor children 
have been established, and there are, besides two establishments dignified with the 
pompous title of colleges, numerous seminaries, some of them said to be very well con¬ 
ducted, for the education of the middle and upper classes. There are several news¬ 
papers and other periodical publications. 

Sydney is admirably adapted for the capital of a great trading colony. Port Jackson is ond of the 
finest natural basins in the world. It stretches about 15 m. into the country, and has numerous creeks 
and bays ; the anchorage is everywhere excellent, and ships are protected from every wind. The en¬ 
trance to this fine bay is between two gigantic-cliffs, not quite 2 in. apart. On the most southerly, in 
lat. 33° 51' 30" 8., long. 151° 16' 30" K., a lighthouse has been erected, the lantern of which is elevated 
67 ft. above the ground, and about 345 ft. above the sea. It is navigable for ships of any burthen to the 
distance of 15 m. from its entrance, or 7 m. above Sydney, up what is called the Paramatta river. Ships 
come close up to the wharfs and stores of the town, their cargoes being hoisted from the ship’s hold into 
the warehouses. Sydney is consequently the emporium of all the settlements in this part of Australia, 
and has a very extensive trade. 

Down to the discovery of the gold fields in 1851, wool was by far the most important product raised 
in the colony. The increase of cattle and sheep, but especially the latter, in Australia has, in truth, been 
altogether extraordinary. Previously to the arrival of the English settlers in N. 8. W ales in 1788, neither 
hoi se nor cow, sheep nor hog, bad ever set foot on the continent. The stock they brought with them was 
limited in the extreme, consisting only of 7 horses, 7 head of cattle, 29 sheep, 19 goats, and 74 pigs. And 
from this late and scanty stock, assisted by a few subsequent importations, have been derived all the vast 
numbers of sheep and other useful animals now to be found in the Australian continent. For a while 
the rate of increase was comparatively slow. But from 1810 down to 1831, when the revolution occa¬ 
sioned by the gold discovery affected every branch of industry, the multiplication of sheep ano other stock, 
especially the former, has been rapid beyond all precedent. This is shown by the following 

Account of the Sheep’s Wool annually imported from Australia into the U. Kingdom since 1818. 


1818 


v 

res: 

86,525 

18.30 



it>B. 

1,967,279 

1842 



11 *,. 

12,959,671 

1819 



74,281 

18.31 



2,311,205 

1843 



17,4.33,780 

1820 



99,415 

1832 



2,377,057 

1844 



17,589.712 

1821 



173,433 

1833 



3,516,869 

181.5 



24,150,687 

1822 



1.38,498 

1834 



3,558,091 

1846 



21,865,270 

1873 



477,261 

1835 



4,210,301 
4,996,6 45 

1817 



26,0.56,815 

1824 



.382,907 

18.3G 



1818 



30,031,567 

182 » 



32.3,995 

1837 



7,060,525 

1849 



35.774,671 

1826 



1,106,302 

1838 



7,837,12.3 

1850 



39,018,221 

1827 



512,758 

1839 



10,128,774 

1851 



41,810,137 

1828 



1,574,186 

1840 



9,721,423 

1852 



4.3,197,301 

1829 



1,8.38,642 

1841 



12,399,090 





Down to 1851 the colony of N. S. Wales comprised the extensive province of Port Phillip, now Vic¬ 
toria. But the latter was then separated from the former, and formed into an independent state, with 
a governor and legislature of its own. See Melbourne in Supplement. 

At the close of December, 1851, the colony of N. S. Wales (exclusive of Victoria), hada population of 
197,168. It had, also, at the same time, 152,057 acres under cropj 1J6.397 horses; 1,375,257 head of 
cattle; and 7,396,895 sheep. During the same year the value of the Imports (mostly from England) 
amounted to 1,563,931/., and that of the exports to 1,796,912/. The latter comprised, among others, the 
following items, viz. *— 


Wool 

Hold bullion 
Tallow 
Hides 
Whale oU . 


13,268,49.1 lbs. 

144,120 oz. 17 dwt. 
84,464 cwt. 

_601 \ tuny _ 


Value £898,SOU 
468,836 
114,168 
36, 625 
23,877 


with neat-cattle, flour and broad, bones, soap, cedar, and other woods, &c. 
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The revenue of the colony during the same year amounted to 395,898/., of which 30,890/. was derived 
from the sale of gold licences. In 1852 the export of gold from Sydney amounted to 856,188 oz., worth, 
at 70s. an oz., 2,996,658/. 



Tariff. — It 1* hut justice to the colonial legislature to say. 
that it has done all that-was in Its power to consolidate and 
extend the trade of the colony. The new tariff enacted in 
1852 is, perhaps, the shortest and least onerous in existence. 
If the article dried fruits were struck out (we cannot imagine 
how it got in). It would be unexceptionable. 

New Import Dutien. — Brandy and gin, proof, t. rf. 

per gallon, “ Sykes” - ■ - -60 

On beer, in bulk, per gallon - .01 

— bottle, ditto - - 0 it 

Coffee, chocolate and cocoa, per lb. - 0 0| 

Tea, per lb. - - - 0 lj 

Sugar, refined, per cwt. . .24 

— raw, ditto - - .26 

— molasses/ditto ■ -18 

Dried fruit*, per lb. . - 0 0A 

Spirits 

Rum, whiskey, and other spirits, per gall. . 4 0 
wine, less than 25 per cent, alcohol, ditto * 10 

S weetened liqueurs, par gallon . * 6 0 

Tobacco: — 

manufactured, per 1b. - *16 

and aft.tr 31st December, 1853 - 1 0 

unmanufactured, ditto • * 1 0 

and after 31st of December, 1853 - 0 8 

Cigars and snuffl, per lb. *20 

Drawbackt, — Refined sugar, per cwt, - 8 4 

— raw, ditto, ditto - .26 


Harbour Duet, Src. — The colonial legislature has also, by an 
act passed in 1852, suppressed all charges on shipping for 
harbour dues, light-liousc dues, fees on eniering and clearing, 
water police aues, See. Sydney is therefore really a tree port’ 
_ Bonded Warenoute Charset. 1 


Description of Goods. 


Hogsheads — -0309 09 

Barrels under 25 gallons - 0 2 0 6 0 6 

Hogsheads tobacco - - 1 0 2 6 2 6 

Tierce* ditto, above 400 lbs. - 0 4 1*0 10 

Ditto ditto, under 400 lbs. - 0 3 0 9 0 9 

Kegs tobacco * - 0 IA 0 3 0 3 

Skins ditto, under 150 lbs. * 0 1 0 3 0 3 

Bales ditto - * 0 3 0 6 0 6 

Oases or baskets, 6 gallons -OH 0 3 0 3 

Ditto ditto, 4 gallons - 0 1 0 2 0 3 

Ditto ditto, 2 gallons - 0 0* 0 H 0 2 

Oigar cases containing 10,000 - 0 3 1 0 1 0 

Ditto ditto, under 10,000 . 0 2 0 9 0 9 

Pilotage, being a private charge for services which may or 
may not be required, is fixed as follows t — 
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Pilotage Rate*, payable to licensed pilots on ships and vessels | Ing 50 tons, or while employed In the coasting track* from one 
from and to a distance of 2 leagues out to sea, Into and out of part of New South Wales to another, and steam vessels while 
any port or harbour in New South Wales, for which a pilot so employed, excepted, unless the assistance of a pilot be re* 
shall lie appointed ; vessels registered in Sydney, not exceed- I quired and received. 

For every vessel drawing £ i. A. 1 For every vessel drawing £ e. d. For every vessel drawing £ »■ d. 

7 feet or under • - 4 0 01 13 feet and under 14 feet - 6 10 0 1 9 feet and under it 1 feet 9 10 0 

H — and under 9 feet - 4 5 0 1 14 - — 15 — * 7 0 0 20 — _ 21 _ 111 0 0 

9 — — 10— - 4 10 0 I 15 — — 16 - - 7 10 0 21 — — 22 — 11 0 0 

10 — — II — - 5 0 01 16 — — . 17 — - 8 0 0 22 — — 23 —12 0 0 

11— — 12— - 6 10 0 I 17 — — 18 — - 8 10 0 And so on, 1/. for every additional foot. 

12 — — 13— - 6 0 0 | 18 — — 19 — - 9 0 0 


Scale of Mercantile Chargee, Agency, S/c. ae,fixed by the 
Chamber of Comtnerce of Sydney, in 1852. 

On sales of merchandise - - 5 per cent 

On sales of ships, houses, land, and shares in 
public companies - - 2.) — 

On sales of government securities - - 1 — 

On sales of live stock, stations, &c. 

For residents - - - 2J — 

For non-residents - - * 6 — 

On sales of colonial produce, viz.:—wool, 

tallow, hides, sheepskins, &c. - - 2J — 

On sales of gold, gold dust, bullion, and specie 1 — 

On all property withdrawn, shipped, or de¬ 
livered to order, one half of the rates charge- 
• %bte in cases of sale. 

On goods consigned for conditional delivery - 2J — 

On purchase of merchandise, ships, houses, 

land, stock, or stations: with funds 2J — 

Ditto, ditto, without funds - - 5 — 

On purchases of shares, government securi- 

On purchases of gold, gold dust, bullion, and 
specie - * l — 

On effecting insurance on the amount insured £ — 

On settling insurance losses, total or parti.d, 

and procuring returns of premium - 21 — 

On procuring money on bottomry and re¬ 
spondentia - - — 

On guaranteeing sales, bills, or bonds, Fy in¬ 
dorsement or otherwise - 21 — 

On recovering debts - - -5 — 


On the management of estates, as executors, 
administrators, or attorneys 
On procuring charter for vessels. Including 
the collection of freight — if the snip returns 
On procuring freight and passage for vessels - 
(in collecting inward freight or charter money 
On ships’ disbursements from funds arising 
from freight collected on which a commls. 
sion of 5 per cent, has already l>een charged 
On ships' disbursements from funds in hand 
not arising from freight collected 
On ditto ditto under advance 

Settler's Accounts. 

On purchases or payments under advance * 
On ditto or ditto with ftinds in hand 
Any balance of account unliquidated at the 
end of the year to be considered as a new 
advance, and charged accordingly. 

Interest on current accounts to be charged the 
rate of discount charged by the banks on bills 
having six months to run. 

He exchange. 


| On inter-colonial bills dishonoured 


On bills from New Zealand dishonoured 


On all other foreign bills dishonoured 


-< and notarial 
t charges. 

- i anil notarial 
f charges. 

f 20 — 

-■{ and notarial 
(. charges. 


The colony is naturally better suited for pasturage than for tillage, and, in consequence, considerable 
quantities of corn and rice are imported from Van Diemen’s Land, and other places. But we may 
remark, by the way, that the preference given to pasturage has been in no inconsiderable deg tee 
occasioned by the policy (if so we may designate a worthless compound of pedantry and quackery) 
that has been pursued in regard to tnc sale of waste lands in the colony. We have elsewhere 
shown that since the minimum price charged for these waste lands, 4 or 5 acres of which ate required 
to depasture a single sheep, has been fixed at no less than 20s. an acre(!) the purchase of land for 
agricultural purposes comparatively ceased; and it was taken in large tracts for grazing by lessees, or 
squatters. In consequence the progress of cultivation, and the settlement of the colony, have been 
seriously interrupted by this system ; while, instead of concentrating the population, as we were told it 
would do, it led to its all but indefinite dispersion. But a felo-de-se policy of this sort cannot be long 
maintained. And when it has been abandoned, a fresh stimulus will be given to agriculture and emigra¬ 
tion, and the prosperity of this and the other Australian colonies will be materially increased. 

Considering the character of a large proportion of the population, one need not be surprised at the 
circumstance of drunkenness being a prevalent vice, and consequently, that spirits and wines are very 
largely imported. The other great articles of Importation are mnnulacturcd goods and apparel of all 
sorts, hardware, earthenware, saddlery, books and stationery, carriages, &c., from England; tea Irom 
China ; and sugar from the Mauritius and Calcutta. 

The value of the imports into Sydney exceeded for a lengthened period the value of the exports ; the 
excess of the former being, in fact, the amount of the remittances from this country on account of tho 
convict establishment. But since the latter was suppressed, the value of the exports has been eoual to 
that of the imports, and now greatly exceeds them. Occasionally there has been a great deal or over¬ 
trading at Sydney ; and the revulsions consequent thereon have been quite as ruinous there as in 
England and elsewhere. There are 4 banks in the town, and a savings’ bank. 


Population, 8fc .—The British settlements in New South Wales were originally in¬ 
tended to serve as penal establishments, to which convicts might be transported, and 
employed in public and private works; and were, till very lately, used for this pur¬ 
pose. The first vessel with convicts arrived at Botany Bay in January, 1788 ; but it 
having been found to be quite unsuitable as a site for a colony, the establishment was 
removed to Port Jackson. Convicts of all sorts continued to be sent to the latter till 


1839; but from that period down to 1843 none were sent, except those who had been 
confined in Pentonville and other penitentiaries. In the last-mentioned year the system 
entirely ceased ; and from that period no convicts have been sent to Sydney. During 
the period that transportation continued in force, 54,583 convicts, of whom 47,092 were 
males and 7,491 females, were carried to Sydney. In 1846 the convicts of all classes 
in New South Wales amounted to 10,555, of whom 6,500 were liberated in 1848; 
and the residue had been reduced to 1708 in December, 1851. Convictism (to borrow 
a colonial phrase) has, therefore, terminated in New South Wales; but the taint it has 
imparted to the population will not be easily effaced. 

The total-jfigjulatiQn of the colony of New South Wales, ex Victoria, amounted, 
on the 31st DepPmber, 1851, to 197,168, of whom above 2-3rds were males. The 
progress of the colony has been much more rapid than might have been anticipated, 
considering the character and habits of the convicts annually landed upon its shores, the 
difficulties which the great distance from England interpose in the way of an emigra¬ 
tion of voluntary settlers, and the inferiority of the soil. Owing to the circumstances 
of the great majority of the convicts and other emigrants being males, a great dispro¬ 
portion has always existed between the sexes in the colony, which has materially re¬ 
tarded its progress, and been, in other respects, productive of pernicious results. Go¬ 
vernment, however, availing itself of the assistance of benevolent individuals at home, 
and ix\ the colony, has within these few years materially lessened the disproportion 
referred to, by sending out considerable numbers of young unmarried females, free 
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of expense. Much, it was obvious, of the influence of this measure, was to depend 
on the discrimination with which the female emigrants were selected ; and various pre¬ 
cautions were taken, by the organisation of committees, and otherwise, to exclude 
from amongst them those whose character was in any degree suspicious. It was not, 
however, to be expected, that these precautions should be completely successful ; and 
very conflicting accounts have been received as to the conduct of the females on their 
landing, and the influence of their immigration on the colony. But though the re¬ 
sults of the scheme may, in some respects, have fallen short of the anticipations of its 
more sanguine promoters, there can be no manner of doubt that it has been, on the 
whole, decidedly advantageous; and that it has tended both to increase the popu¬ 
lation, and to improve the morals of the colony. 

Emigration to New South Wales, independently of the allurements of the gold fields, holds out 
several advantages to the industrious emigrant, which, however, are partially countervailed by some dis¬ 
advantages. There has been at all times a pretty brisk demand for labour; wages, though not extra¬ 
vagant, have been high ; provisions, except in years of drought, have been moderately cheap ; and 
the climate is mild, moderately healthy, and suitable for European constitutions. The drawbacks are, 

_the immense distance from Europe, and the consequent cost of the voyage ; the general inferiority 

and exorbitant price of the land, wnich, however, will no doubt be shortly obviated ; the frequent re¬ 
currence of droughts ; and, perhaps, also, the taint of convictism, in a large portion of the population. 
The greater mildness and salubrity of the climate appears to be the principal recommendation in favour 
of emigrating to Australia rather than to Canada or the United States. Whether, however, tins be a 
sufficient counterpoise to the disadvantages attending it, is a point which we do not presume to decide, 
bul which deserves the serious consideration of intending emigrants. It seems to be the unanimous 
opinion of every one acquainted with the colony, and entitled to be heard upon such a subject, that “ in 
every case, emigrants of every sort will find it for their interest to come out married.'* 

The stimulus given to immigration by the discovery of gold has been less felt here than in Victoria ; 
but it has, notwithstanding, been very powerful. It is impossible, however, to form any conjecture in 
regard to its continuance, as that must in great measure depend on the future productiveness of the 
gold fields. But whether it continue about stationary, diminish or increase, still it is plain that the 
demand of those engaged in the search for gold, for provisions and other articles of accommodation 
cannot fail ill the end to give a corresponding impulse to every branch of industry, ami to re-establish that 

S eneral equality, taking all things into account, which usually subsists between wages and profits in 
liferent departments. How prosperous soever the “ diggings ” may be, the labourers drawn to them 
in the first instance from agriculture and other pursuits will be sure to be restored to the latter, or re¬ 
placed by others. 

Moults, Weights, and Measures■ — Account* are kept in ster- | pass current at 5s. each. The weights ami measures are the 
ling money ; but Spanish dollars aro most abundant. They | same as those of England. 

SYRA, the ancient Syros, one of the islands of the Greek Archipelago, whose 
salubrity and fertility have been celebrated by Homer (Pope's Odyssey , book xv. v. 433. 
&c.), in the group called the Northern Cyclades, 15 in. W. from the greater Delos, 
its port, on the east side of the island, being in lat 37° 26' 30" N., Ion. 24° 57' E. 
It is from 9 to 10 miles in length, by about 5 in breadth. Though rugged, it is care¬ 
fully cultivated, and produces garden stuffs, wine, olives, figs, cotton, &c., with a little 
barley. The population, in 1830, was set down by Mr. Urquhart at 4,500; but we 
have been assured that it is at present (1853) little, if at all, short of 27,000. 

It is indebted for this extraordinary increase of population to the convenience and excellence of its 

f >ort and its central situation, which have made it a considerable commercial entrepot. Though small, 
ts harbour is accessible'to line-of-battle ships. The holding ground is good, and it has in its centre 
about 10 tuthoms water. Merchantmen of from 400 to 500 tons burden moor within about 400 yards of 
the wharfs. Winds from the S. E. round to E. N. E. throw in a heavy swell ; but the port is wcdl pro¬ 
tected from winds from all other points. A lighthouse, with a revolving light, has been erected on 
Gaidoro island, about m. S. E. from the port. Most part of the trade that formerly centered at Seio 
Is now carried on here ; and the island has not only received numerous immigrants from Scio. hut 
also from many other parts of Greece. Great Britain and most ^European powers have consuls in 
Syra •. and it also is the principal seat of the Protestant missionaries to the Levant. The town is on the 

N. side of the harbour_The oldest portion occupies the summit of a conical shaped hill, probably the 

site of the acropolis of the ancient city. (See the sketch in Tournefort, Voyage du Levant , i. 3*21.) 
But the new streets and houses, of which there are many, come down to the water's edge. It has an 
appearance of great hustle and animation. Its copious spring of pure fresh water has been eulogised by 
Clarke ( Travels , vi. 153.) In 1848 no fewer than 468 vessels were registered at Syra, being a greater 
amount of shipping than belonged to any other Greek port. Pherycldes, one of the most celebrated of 
the ancient Greek philosophers, the disciple of Pittacus, and the master of Pythagoras, was a native of 
this island. 


Port Regulations, Quarantine, die. — Trading vessel* IVom 
Turkey aiul Egypt with foul bill* of health perforin 17 days 
quarantine; men-of-war and steamers 14 days. With clean 
bills of health, the former T2 days, and the latter 10 days. 

Vessels arriving from any port in Europe with clean bills of 
health, are immediately admitted to flree pratique; but should 
any error occur In the bill of health a* to the number of per- 
son* on board, the vessel is subject to a quarantine of 7 days, 
with an additional number of days should the vessel be without 
a bill of health: In such cases, also, the master is liable in 
damages, to the merchants who may have goods on board. 

Ouss under Quarantine. — Trading vessels pay one lepta or 
cent each day jier ton, for every day they are under quarantine, 
besides 1 & drachma per day for the guardian placed on board 
of ihe vessel by the Health Office. 

Men-of-war and steamers are exempted from tonnage dues, 
and only pay the guardian. 

Trading vessels, and men-of-war, and steamers wind-bound, 
under quarantine, only pay for a guard-boat, at the rate of S 
drachmas a day, during the time they remain in port. 

Harbour Dues. — Vessels discharging and shipping goods 
the HealthOffi” tOTI ' addition of S Jcptas per ton to 

Vessels only landing, or only loading goods, nay 8 leptas per 
ton with the is leptas per ton to the Health Office. 

Vessels wind-bound pay only the light house dues, but 
should they remain In port over 7 days, they pay 4 leptas a 
the additional S leptas to the Health Office. 

All these dues are paid on the register tonnage. 

i he charge of clearance is from 1 to* drachmas on the vessel, 
according to its size. 

_ The lighthouse dues are likewise levied on the glee of the 
vessel, from 2 drachma to JO drachmas. 


and so on upwards to the highest rate, for vessels of from 300 
tons upwards. 

Pilotage. — There are no fixed dues for pilotage ; hut when 
a vessel makes a signal for a pilot, the harbour master studs 
his bout to pilot the vessel in, for which service a fee of 5 Spa¬ 
nish dollars is paid. 

Weights and'Measures same as at Constantinople._(Pri¬ 

vate IrQbrmaHon.) 

Account exhibiting the Number of Ships, their Tonnage, and 
the Value of their Cargoes, that arrived at Syra, in 1X46, 
specifying also the ditlereiit Countries to which they re¬ 
spectively belonged. 


British 

Greek 

French 

Austrian 

Russian 

Ionian 

Ottoman 

Dutch - 

Hanoverian • 

Bremen • - 

Swedish 

Syrian 


Vessels. ] Tonnage. 
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TAC AM AHAC.—TAGANROG. 


A few miles to the east of Syra, lies Delos. This island, regarded in antiquity with peculiar veneration 
from its being the birthplace of Apollo and Diana, is no less celebrated in the commercial than in the 
religious history of ancient Greece. Its sacred character, by insuring its immunity from hostile attacks* 
and its central situation, made it a favourite mart for the products of the states of Greece, Asia Minor, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, &c. Religion, pleasure, and trade had all their votaries at its festivals ; which were 
famous throughout the ancient world for the splendour of the rites and processions, and the magnitude 
of the business transacted. It were too much to expect that Syria should ever attain to equal importance, 
even as an entrepdt. But as she enjoys most of those advantages of position that contributed to render 
Delos one of the principal emporiums of antiquity, it may be hoped, now that there is a reasonable 
prospect of good order and freedom being again established in Greece, that she may also acquire some 
commercial celebrity. It may be worth while mentioning, a^striklngly evincing the mutability of human 
affairs, that, at present, both the great and the little Delos are uninhabited. And Tournefort states, that 
the inhabitants of Mycone were, in the early part of last century, in the habit of holding the greater Delos, 
for the purposes of pasturage, paying to the Grand Seignior a rent of 20 crowns a year for thut famous 
island 1 — (Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, 4to ed. tome i. np. 290—325. There is a good account of the 
religious rites celebrated at Delos, though but a very indifferent one of its commerce, in the Travels qf 
Anacharsis.) 


T. 


TACAMAHAC, a resin obtained from the Fagara octandra ; and likewise, it is sup¬ 
posed, from the Populus balsamifera. It is imported from America in large oblong 
masses wrapt in flag leaves. It is of a light brown colour, very brittle, and easily 
melted when heated. When pure, it has an aromatic smell, between that of lavender 
and musk ; and dissolves completely in alcohol, water having no action upon it. •— 
( Thomson's Chemistry .) 

TAGANROG, a city of European Russia, on the north const of the sea of Azof, near 
the mouth of the river Don, lat. 47° 12' 48" N., Ion. 38° 39' E. Population 18,OCX). 
It has a naval hospital, a lazaretto, &c. ; and there are annual fairs in May, August, 
and November. Taganrog is a place of considerable commercial importance. It was 
intended by its illustrious founder, Peter the Great, to replace Azof, the ancient em¬ 
porium of the Don, the port of which had become all but inaccessible; and its whole 
consequence is derived from this circumstance, or from its being the entrepot of the 
commerce of the countries traversed by that great river. The largest portion by far of 
the trade is carried on with Constantinople, Smyrna, and other Turkish ports : but a 
good deal is also carried on with the Italian and other foreign ports ; and there is an 
extensive coasting trade ivith Odessa and other Russian ports. In 1852 the exports to 
foreign countries comprised, among other articles, 1,102,047 chctwerts wheat, 112,510 
poods tallow, 175,336 poods wool, 26,194 poods caviar, 346,380 ehet. linseed, &c. 

Seeing that Taganrog was built to obviate the difficulties that had to be encountered 
by vessels entering the Don, through the shallowness of the water, it might have been 
supposed that care would be taken to place it in a position in which it should be, in as 
far as possible, free from this defect. This important consideration seems, however, to 
have been to a great degree overlooked. The gulph of the Don is seldom navigable 
by vessels drawing more than from 10 to II ft. water, and even these cannot approach 
within less than about 700 yards of the town. They are principally loaded by carts, 
drawn each by a single horse, the expenses being so very considerable that it costs from 
120 to 150 copecks to ship a chetwert of wheat. Without, however, altering the posi¬ 
tion of the town, these defects might be obviated with but little difficulty, by con¬ 
structing a wooden pier by which vessels in the roads might be sheltered, and from 
which they might be laden. 

Sea of Azof, Any one who takes up a map of Russia in Europe will at once per¬ 
ceive the vast importance of this sea (the Palus Mceotis of the ancients) as an outlet for 
the products of the most fertile provinces of the empire. At its N.E. extremity 
it receives the Don (an. Tanais ), which with its navigable tributaries the Donctz, 
Medveditza, Sec., flows through an immense extent of fruitful territory. Peter the 
Great was fully sensible of the paramount importance of this channel of communi¬ 
cation ; and he not only-, as stated above, founded Taganrog on the actuary 6( the Don, 
but joined the latter to the Wolga by means of a canal, uniting in this way the Caspian 
with the sea of Azof. It is singular, however, that the Russian government, which 
has, in other respects, so sedulously followed up the plans of the great father of his 
country, would seem of late years rather to have discouraged the trade of the sea of 
Azof. As evidence of this, we may mention that no efforts have been made to deepen 
the channel over the bar at the mouth of the Don, to remove the other obstructions to 
the easy navigation of the river, or to improve any of the ports on the sea ; and farther, 
all vessels entering the sea are obliged to perform a lengthened quarantine at Kertsch 
on the W. side of the Straits of Yenikale. We believe, indeed, that this measure was 
chiefly dictated by a wish to make Kertsch a depot for the produce of the various ports 
on the sea of Azof, which it was supposed would be conveyed to it in lighters. But 
the experience of the last twelve years has shown that this expectation is not destined 
to be realised ; the charges attending the bringing of produce to the Straits of Yeni¬ 
kale by means of lighters, and its transhipment, being so very heavy that more than 
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4-5ths of the shipping that arrive at Kertsch proceed, after performing quarantine there, 
to load at Taganrog, Mariapoi, and other ports on the sea. 

* Tt is not surely too much to expect that the Russian government will see the advan¬ 
tage of making an end of these preposterous arrangements, the only effect of which is 
to obstruct one of the principal channels for the commerce of the empire; and to 
hinder its subjects from availing themselves of those gigantic means of production which 
a less illiberal policy would enable them fully to command. It is plain that ships may 
load and unload at Taganrog with as little danger to the health of the contiguous pro¬ 
vinces as at Kertsch ; and such being the case, why should they not be permitted to sail 
direct for the former ? 

The sea of Azof is usually shut by frost for about 3 months in winter, and it is besides 
shallow, and in parts incumbered with sand banks. But it may, notwithstanding, be 
navigated by vessels of considerable burden with but little risk or difficulty. Its greatest 
depth in the middle is about 7 fathoms: but it shoals gradually to the sides, and at 
Taganrog there is only from 10 to 11 feet water. Its depth is, however, materially 
affected by the direction and strength of winds. The only entrance to this sea is by 
the Straits of Yenikale, the Bosphorus Cimmerius of the ancients, a narrow and difficult 
passage, having in some places not more than 13 feet water. Owing to the great quan¬ 
tity of fresh water poured into the sea of Azof, and its limited magnitude, its water is 
brackish merely. ( Norie's Sailing Directions for the Meditenanean and Black Seas; 
Annuaire du Commerce Maritime for 1833, p. 161, &c.) 

It is impossible to form any estimate of the future magnitude of the trade of this 
sea, were it placed under a more liberal policy, and reasonable facilities afforded for its 
extension. No doubt, however, it would be very great ; it being the natural seat of the 
commerce of some of the most extensive and fertile countries of Eastern Europe. The 
subjoined returns show that even now it is of the first importance; and with a little 
encouragement, or with the mere absence of obstruction, it would no doubt rapidly 
increase. It may, indeed, be fully concluded that sooner or later Taganrog is destined 
to become one of the first corn-shipping ports in the world, if not the very first. 


Account of the Exports of Produco from the various Ports of the Sea of Azof in 1852. 



In 1847 the Exports of Wheat from tho Sea of Azof amounted to 1,574,000 quarters, being the 
maximum amount to which they have hitherto attained. 


Account of the Ships and their Tonnage which arrived at the different Ports of the Sea of Azof in 1852. 



Taganrog. 

Mariapoi. 

Uerdiamk. 

Total. | 

Ship*. 

Tonnage. 

Ship* 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Br 

[mil 

13.'. 

37,300 

14 

3,367 

50 

13,397 

197 

54,173 


ijw • 

88 

10,303 

7 

1,606 

4 

1,077 

99 

21,9.98 



7.5 

21,331 

13 

4,649 

27 

8,799 

117 

34.779 



2! 1 

61,111 

13 

4,210 

49 

15,219 

278 

83,570 

Au 


AO 

14,1574 

42 

16,678 

64 

19,114 

156 

50,466 



101 

10,033 

32 

10,017 

60 

11,470 

213 



rkish - • • • 

4S 

12,223 


213 

15 

3,716 

64 



♦ran » ■ - 

.5 

1,011 


345 

5 

1,051 

11 

2,-107 

F rt 

21 

8,122 

8 

466 

12 

1,887 

39 

5,775 


inntitan ... 

7 

1 1,223 

1 

142 

1 

172 

9 

1,637 


ckli'nlmrg ... 

1 

307 



8 

750 

4 

1,067 \ 

Alt 

issian .... 
others ... 

r, 

1,348 




1,294 

11 

8,642 

28 

6,316 

- 

• - 

16 

3,593 

1 44 

9,909 

— 

Total 

780 

201,817 

151 

41,803 

311 

81,538 

1212 

323,278 


Were the navigation of the Don improved, and facilities given to foreigners entering 
the sea, the exports might be largely increased, even with recent prices, which have 
been nearly the same as those of Odessa (which see). The harvests in the S. of Russia 
fluctuate very greatly, see Odessa. 

The imports into the sea of Azof are but inconsiderable, principally consisting of 
Greek wines, oils, dry salteries, and such like articles. 
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TAGANROG. 


The emperor Alexander, whose reign will always form a memorable and brilliant «ra 
in the history of Russia, expired at Taganrog on the 19th of November, 1825. — (For 
further particulars see Schniztler, La Russia, p. 717.; Hagemeister on the Trade of the 
Black Sea , p. 31, &c. ; Russian Official Accounts ; and Reports , by Mr, Yeames, the intel¬ 
ligent British consul at Odessa. 

Monies , Weights , and Measures , same as those of Petersburg ; which see. 

Caspian Sea, Magnitude, Ports of, §*c. — The Caspian Sea, or rather Lake (the Mare 
Ilgrcanum of the ancients), extends lengthwise from N. to S. about 740 miles, varying 
in breadth from 112 to 275 miles. In some parts, particularly on the southern 
shores, it is so very deep that a line of 450 fathoms will not reach the bottom ; whereas 
in the northern parts, and opposite to the mouths of the Wolga, it is comparatively 
shallow; and owing to the frequent occurrence of shoals, it is not safely navigated by 
vessels drawing more than 10 or 12 feet water. Its level had been variously estimated 
by Olivier and Lowitz at from 64 to 53 feet below that of the Black Sea; but the 
observations of M. Humboldt made the difference of level between them no less than 
300 feet I This, however, was supposed to involve some mistake ; and its level has 
since been ascertained by an expedition fitted out by the Russian government to be 
116 feet below the level of the Black Sea. The water of the Caspian is not salt, 
but brackish merely; it has no tides, but gales of wind raise a very heavy sea. It is 
extremely prolific of fish and seals. The value of the sturgeon caught in the Russian 
fisheries amounts to a very large sum.—(See Sturgeon Fishery.) They proceed in 
shoals up the rivers, where they are captured without the least apparent diminution 
of their numbers. The salmon is remarkably fine; and herrings are in such abun¬ 
dance, that, after a storm, the shores of the Persian provinces of Ghilan and Mazun- 
deran are nearly covered with them. —( Kinneir's Memoir of the Persian Empire , p. 6. ; 
Memoir on the Caspian Sea , in Malta Brun's Geography ; Ilumloldt, Frogmens de 
Geolog ie, Sfc. ) 

Astrakhan is situated on an island of the Wolga, more than 50 miles from the mouth 
of that river ; and owing to the extensive command of internal navigation it possesses, it 
is a place of very considerable commercial importance. Baku, acquired by the Russians 
in 1801, is, however, the best port on the western side of the Caspian. It is situated on 
the southern shore of a peninsula that projects far into the sea, in lat. 40° 22' N., Ion. 
51° 10' E. The harbour is spacious and convenient; and its central and advanced 
position g[vcs it superior advantages as a trading station. Prodigious quantities of 
naphtha are procured in the vicinity of Baku, is is drawn from wells, some of which 
yield from 1,000 to 1,500 lbs. a day. It is used as a substitute for lamp oil; and when 
ignited, emits a clear light, with much smoke and a disagreeable smell. Large quan¬ 
tities are exported in skins to the Persian and Tartar ports on the south and east shores 
y r of the sea. 

Vessels. — The largest class of vessels by which the Caspian Sea is navigated are called 
by the Russians schuyts, and belong wholly to Astrakhan and Baku; their burden 
varies from 90 to 150, and, in some instances, 200 tons. They are not built on any 
scientific principle, and are constructed of the worst materials, that is, of the timber of 
the barks that bring grain down the Wolga to Astrakhan. There are supposed to be, 
in all, about 100 sail of these vessels. There is a second class of vessels employed in the 
trade of the Caspian, called razchives. They carry from 70 to 140 tons, and sail better 
than the schuyts. Their number is estimated at about 50. Exclusive of the above, 
there are great numbers of small craft employed in the coasting trade, in the rivers, in 
the fisheries, and in acting as lighters to the schuyts. Steam boats have been introduced 
upon the Wolga; and one has been launched on the Caspian itself. The masters and 
crews of the vessels employed on this sea are, for the most part, as ignorant as can 
well be imagined. They are generally quite incapable of making an observation, or 
of keeping a reckoning; so that accidents frequently occur, that might be avoided by the 
most ordinary acquaintance with the principles of navigation. —(These statements are 
made, partly upon official, and partly upon private authority ; the latter may, however, 
be safely relied on.) 

The trade of this great sea is entirely in the bands of the Russians; by whom it is 
^'carried on from the ports of Astrakhan and Baku, with the Persian ports of Astrabad, 
Balfroosh, &c. on the south ; and with the Tartar ports of Mangishlak, Balkan, &c. on 
the east. It is very insignificant, compared with what it ought to be; the value of the 
Russian produce exported by it in 1841 being only 435,219 silver roubles; and that 
of the imports 1,053,606 do. On the whole, however, a gradual improvement is taking 
place; and whatever objections may, on other grounds, be made to the encroachments of 
Russia in this quarter, there can be no manner of doubt, that, by introducing comparative 
security and good order into the countries under her authority, she has materially im¬ 
proved their condition, and accelerated their progress to a more advanced state. 



TALC. — TALLOW. 
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TALC, a species of fossil nearly allied to mica. It is soft, smooth, greasy to the feel, 
and may be split into fine plates or leaves, which are flexible, but not elastic. Jt has 
a greenish, whitish, or silver-like lustre. The leaves are transparent, and are used in 
many parts of India and China, as they were used in ancient Rome—( Plin . Hist Nat. 
lib. xxxvi. c. 22.)—in windows instead of glass. In Bengal, a seer of talc costs about 
2 rupees, and will sometimes yield a dozen panes 12 inches by 9, or 10 by 10, according 
to the form of the mass, transparent enough to allow ordinary subjects to be seen at 20 
or 30 yards’ distance. It should be chosen of a beautiful pearl colour ; but it has, in 
general, either a yellowish or faint blue tinge. Its pure translucent flakes are fre¬ 
quently used by the Indians for ornamenting the baubles employed in their ceremonies. 
Talc is employed in the composition of rouge vegetal. The Romans prepared with it a 
beautiful blue, by combining it with the colouring fluid of particular kinds of testaceous 
animals. Talc is met with in Aberdeenshire, Perthshire, and Banffshire in Scotland ; 
and in various parts of the Continent, where rocks of serpentine and porphyry occur. 
The talc brought from the Tyrolese mountains is called in commerce Venetian talc. 
Several varieties arc found in India and Ceylon.—( Thomson's Chemistry; Rees's Cy - 
clopccdia ; Mitbum's Orient. Com. ; Ainslie's Mat. Indica .) 

TALLOW (Fr. Suif; Gcr. Talg; It. Scvo, Sego; Rus. SaJo , toplenoe • Sp. Sebo), 
animal fat melted and separated from the fibrous matter mixed with it. Its quality 
depends partly on the animal from which it has been prepared; but more, perhaps, 
on the care taken in its purification. It is firm, brittle, and has a peculiar heavy 
odour. When pure, it is white, tasteless, and nearly insipid ; but the tallow of com¬ 
merce has usually a yellowish tinge ; and is divided, according to the degree of its purity 
and consistence, into candle and soap tallow. 

Tallow is an article of great importance. It is manufactured into candles and soap ; 
and is extensively used in the dressing of leather, and in various processes of the aits. 
Besides our extensive supplies of native tallow, we annually import a very large quan¬ 
tity, principally from Russia, the River Plate, and the Australian colonies. The ex¬ 
ports of tallow from Russia amount, at an average, to about 3,810,000 poods, or 
137,160,000 lbs. a year. — ( Tegoborski , Forces Productives de la Russie, i. 233.) Of 
this immense supply by far the largest portion is brought to England ; the remainder 
being exported to Prussia, France, the Hanse Towns, Turkey, &c. 

We borrow from the work of Mr. Borrisow, on the commerce of Petersburg, the 

following details with respect to the tallow trade of that city :_ 

Tallow is divided into different sorts; namely, white and yellow candle tallow , and 
common and Siberian soap tallow; although it is allowed that the same sort often differs 
in quality. 

Tallow is brought to Petersburg from the interior ; and the best soap tallow from 
Siberia, by various rivers, to the lake Ladoga; and thence, by the canal of Schlussel¬ 
burg, to the Neva. & 

An ambare , or warehouse, is appropriated to the reception of tallow, where, on its 
arrival, it is selected and assorted (bracked). The casks are then marked with three 
circular stamps, which state the quality of the tallow, the period of selecting, and the 
name of the selector ( bracker ). ° 

The casks in which white tallow is brought have a singular appearance: their form 
being conical, and their diameter at one end about 2£ feet, and at the other only 14 
foot; the casks of yellow tallow are of the common shape. There are also others, 
denominated £ casks. f 

To calculate the tare, the tallow is removed from a certain number of casks, which 
are weighed, and an average tare is thence deduced for the whole lot. A cask weighs 
8J, 9, 10, or 11 per cent,, but the average is generally about 10 per cent, of the entire 
weight of tallow and cask. 


Yellow candle tallow, when good, should be clean, dry, hard when broken, and of a 
fine yellow colour throughout. The white candle tallow, when good, is white, brittle, 
hard, dry, and clean. The best white tallow is brought from Woronesch. As for soap 
tallow, the more greasy and yellov#it is, the better the quality. That from Siberia is 
the purest, and commonly fetches a higher price than the other sorts. The exports of 
tallow from Petersburg in 1852 amounted to 2,062,101 poods. 

Formerly the oil and tallow warehouses were the same; and this occasioned great difficulties iti 
snipping, because all vessels or lighters taking in tallow or oil were obliged to haul down to the 
ambare, and wait in rotation for their cargoes. The consequence was, that when much business was 
§’ a vf ssel ° ftcn det a| n ed for several weeks at the ambare before she could get her cargo on 
„°'‘ r . (I - Now the tallow and oil warehouses are separated, and every article has its own place. When 
cask P 1 ° f tallow 8 mwie ’ the agent 18 funii8l »ed by the selector ( bracker) with a sample from each 


Captains, In order to obtain more freight, usually load some casks of tallow upon deck; hut it is 
of SJp«.n , «i nt '5 eBt 5i f the owner to avoid this. If possible, because the tallow loses, through the heat 
ot the sun, considerably both in weight and quality. 0 

Engulh ton dr€d and tWenty pood# of tallow ’ « ros8 wci £ ht » ™ake a Petersburg last, and 63 poods an 
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TALLY TRADE. 


The value of the tallow exported from Russia Is said by M. Tegoborskl to amount, at an avtrage, to 
about 3,871,000 roubles, or (taking the rouble at 3s. 2d.) 3,196,260/. a year. 


Account of the Quantities of Tallow Imported and retained for Consumption in the U. Kingdom during 
eaoh of the 3 Years ending with 1862; specifying the Countries whence the greatest SupplTcsof Tallow 
were brought, and the Quantities brought from each. 


Coumr/e* from which 
imported. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Countries fYnm which 
imported. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Russia 

Sweden 

Holland 

France 

British territories in India 

Cnti. 
854,145 

9,511 

772 

5,973 

Civil. 
810,419 
10,059 
1,001 
20,427 
5,720 

Civil. 

609,233 

820 

6,718 

9,260 

Oriental Republic of the Uru 
gaay 

Buenos Ayres or Argentine 
Republic 

Other parts 

Cnti. 

1,461 

152,755 

2,182 

Crvti. 

8,664 

135,856 

10,089 

Civil. 

26,241 

221,861 

*,118 

lintjsh settlements in Aus 
tralla 

173,744 

35,542 

4,559 

174,472 

159,332 

Total - 

1,240,642 

1,221,066 

1,019,705 

jllrazd 

5)247 


Quantities retained for home 
consumption in the U. K. 

1,204.620 

1,080,976 

_1,172.521 


Tallow from foreign countries is charged with a duty of l*.6rf. per cwt., while that from a British 
possession is charged with a duty of only lrf. per cwt. In a financial point of vJew these duties are of 
little importance, but they are imposed on an illiberal principle, are justly offensive to other countries, 
and provoke them to retaliate. 

The price of tallow fluctuated very much during the war. This was occasioned, principally, by the 
obstacles that were at different periods thrown in the way of supplies from Russia. The price of 
tallow i« also affected by the state of the seasons. Some very extensive speculations have at various 
periods been attempted in tallow ; but seldom, it Is believed, with much advantage to the parties. Yellow 
candle tallow was worth, in the London market, in November, 1853, from 55*. 6 d. to 56*. 9 d. per cwt. 

TALLY TRADE, the name given to a system of dealing carried on in London and 
other large towns, by which shopkeepers furnish certain articles on credit to their cus¬ 
tomers, the latter agreeing to pay the stipulated price by certain weekly or monthly 
instalments. 

In the metropolis there are about 60 or 70 tally-shops of note; and from 500 to 600 
on a smaller scale. They are also spread over the country to a considerable extent, 
particularly in the manufacturing districts. The customers of the tally-shops are 
mostly women ; consisting, principally, of the wives of labourers, mechanics, porters, &c., 
servant girls, and females of loose character. Few only of the more respectable classes 
have been infatuated enough to resort to them. Drapery goods, wearing apparel, 
coals, household furniture, hardware, &c. are furnished; and even funerals are per¬ 
formed ; but few or no articles of food, except tea, are sold upon the tally plan. 

We believe that this is the very worst mode in which credit is afforded. The facility 
which it gives of obtaining an article when wanted, and the notion so apt to be enter¬ 
tained that the weekly or monthly instalments may be paid without difficulty, make 
those who resort to the tally-shops overlook the exorbitant price, and usual bad quality, 
of the articles they obtain from them ; and generates habits of improvidence that seldom 
fail to involve the parties in irretrievable ruin. It is not going too far to say that nine 
tenths of the articles supplied by tally-shops might be dispensed with. As already 
Pbbserved, women are the principal customers; and it is not easy to exaggerate the mis¬ 
chief that lias been entailed on the families of many industrious labourers by their 
wives having got entangled with tally-shops. They buy goods without the knowledge 
of their husbands; and these arc not unfrequently pawned, and the proceeds spent in 
gin. So destructive, indeed, is the operation of the system, that the establishment of 
a . tally-shop in any district is almost certain to occasion an increase in the paupers 
belonging to it. Even the unmarried females who do not pay are demoralised and 
ruined by the system; because, if a woman who buys 3 gowns pays for the 2 first, 
and runs away from the payment of the last, she gains nothing in point of saving, while 
she becomes indifferent to an act of dishonesty. As tally debts can only be collected 
whilst a supply of goods is kept up, as soon as that supply is stopped, the debtor either 
flies to another district, or awaits a summons. Where the wife has contracted the 
debt, she usually appears before the commissioners, who in general order the debt to be 
paid by weekly or monthly instalments. But it often occurs, from the wife not being 
able to keep up such payments, that execution issues, and the poor husband is frequently 
arrested and lodged in prison for a debt, of the existence of which he was entirely 
ignorant. In this way, numbers of the working Atusses arc completely ruined; they 
lose their employment, and themselves and families are reduced to beggary. The intel¬ 
ligent keeper of Whitecross-street prison (Mr. Barrett) stated, that from 150 to 200 
persons are annnally imprisoned therefor tally-shop debts, in sums of from 10*. to 51, 
and that in one year 30 prisoners were at this suit of one tally-shop alone I Such 
imprisonments, however, are now much decreased, in consequence, as is believed, of 
the Court of Requests discouraging the tally system, by ordering claims of this kind 
to be paid by extremely small instalments, and these at very distant intervals; and also 
in consequence of no composition being allowed by the charities for the relief of poor 
prisoners with reference to such debts. 

It is estimated that in London alone about 550,000/., or nearly 1,000,0001. sterling, 
is annually returned in this trade. From his large profits (generally from 25 to 40 
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per cent.), it is obvious that in a few transactions the tally-shop keeper becomes inde¬ 
pendent of the existing debt; and with capital and good management, it is said that 
some have realised considerable sums of money in this business. 

According to the custom of the trade, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thurs¬ 
days are the days set apart for collecting money from the customers. The tally-man 
sends round his collector through the different “ walks,* and the amount of a collection 
which keeps the collector engaged from morning till night, even in a good tally con¬ 
cern, seldom exceeds 4 1. a day. The payments are invariably made in shillings and 
sixpences —but the people seldom or never pay at the tally-shops ; they rarely call 
there unless something else is wanted. The tally-shop keeper trusts one party on the 
recommendation of another; but guarantees are never required—certainly no written 
guarantees; and a verbal guarantee is, according to Lord Tenterden’s act, not binding. 
It is part of the collector’s business, besides getting money, to beat up for fresh cus¬ 
tomers in his walk. 

The greater number of the small tally concerns are kept by Scotchmen ; it is a 
curious fact, that when a “ Tally-walk ” is to be sold, which is often the case, a Scotch¬ 
man’s walk will bring 15 per cent, more than an Englishman’s ! It is believed to 
contain a better description of customers. 

From the causes above mentioned, assisted, perhaps, by the salutary influence of 
Savings Banks, this obnoxious trade is understood to be rather on the wane. It wilL 
never, however, be completely rooted out, except by adopting the plan we have pre¬ 
viously suggested — (see Credit) — for placing all small debts beyond the pale of the 
law; and the fact, that the adoption of this plan would have so beneficial a result, is an 
additional and powerful recommendation in its favour. In cases where failures take 
place, the creditors of a tally-shop keeper are in general terrified into the acceptance 
of a small composition. The very sight of the tally Ledgers, from 10 to 20 in number, 
containing debts from 5s. to 5/., dotted over the pages like a small pattern on a piece 
of printed cotton, and spread over every district in and round London, determines the 
creditors to accept of any offer, however small, rather than encounter the collection of 
such disreputable assets. In an affair of this kind, concluded a few years since, where 
the business was under the management of a respectable accountant in the city, the whole 
debts due to the concern, good, bad, and doubtful, amounted to 8,700/., while the 
number of debtors was 7,600 ! giving an average of 22s. lOrf. each. 

N.B _This article has been compiled wholly from private , but anthejitic, informa¬ 

tion. 

TAMARINDS ( Ger. Tamarinden; Fr. Tamarins ; It. and Sp. Tamarindo; Arab. 
Umblie ; Hind. Tintirif the fruit of the Tamarindus Indica , a tree which grows in the 
East and West Indies, in Arabia, and Egypt. In the West Indies the pods or fruit, 
being gathered when ripe, and freed from the shelly fragments, are placed in layers ill a 
cask, and boiling syrup poured over them, till the cask be filled ; the syrup pervades 
every part quite down to the bottom ; and when cool, the cask is headed for sale. The 
East India tamarinds are darker coloured and drier, and are said to be preserved with¬ 
out sugar. When good, tamarinds are free from any degree of mustiness; the seeds 
are hard, flat, and clean ; the strings tough and entire; and a clean knife thrust into 
them does not receive any coating of copper. They should be preserved in closely 
covered jars.—( Thomson's Dispensatory .) The duty on tamarinds produced, in 1840, 
572/. It was fixed, in 1842, at 3d. per lb. on those from a foreign country, and at Id. 
on those from a British possession. 

TAPIOCA, a species of starch or white coarse powder derived from the roots of 
the bitter cassava ( Jatropa manihot\ an American plant, raised all over South America, 
but principally in Brazil, where it is called mandioc or manioc. The roots of the plant, 
being peeled, are subjected to pressure in a kind of bag made of rushes ; the juice 
which is forced out by this process being a deadly poison, and employed as such by the 
Indians to poison their arrows 1 But the residuum, or farinaceous matter remaining 
after the expulsion of the juice, is perfectly wholesome, and makes excellent bread. 
Tapioca, as stated above, is prepared- from this residuum ; and being nutritious, and 
easy of digestion, is extensively used in the making of puddings. When dressed, it is 
not easily distinguished from sago. Tapioca is almost wholly brought from Brazil, 
the imports thence having amounted, at an average of the 10 years ending with 1842, 
to 1,541 cwts. a year. (See antd, p. 1065.) 

TAR (Fr. Goudron ; Ger. Thcer ; It. Catrame ; Pol. Smola gesta ; Rus. Degot , 
Smola shitkaja ; Sw. Tjara), a thick, black, unctuous substance, chiefly obtained from 
the pine, and other turpentine trees, by burning them in a close smothering heat. 

The tar of the north of Europe is very superior to that of the United States,' and is 
an article of great commercial importance. The process followed in making it has been 
described as follows by Dr. Clarke:—“ ’J’he inlets of the gulph (Bothnia) everywhere 
appeared of the grandest character; surrounded by noble forests, whose tall treee» 
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flourishing luxuriantly, covered the soil quite down to the water’s edge. From the most 
southern parts ofWestro-Bothnia, to the northern extremity of the gulph, the inhabitants 
are occupied in the manufacture of tar; proofs of which are Visible in the whole extent 
of the coast. The process by which the tar is obtained is very simple :'and as we often 
witnessed it, we shall now describe it, from a tar-work we halted to inspect upot> the 
spot. The situation most favourable to the process is in a forest near to a marsh or bog; 
because the roots of the fir, from which tar is principally extracted, are always most pro¬ 
ductive in such places. A conical cavity is then made in the ground (generally in the side 
of a bank or sloping hill).; and the roots of the fir, together with logs and billets of the 
same, being neatly trussed in a stack of the same conical shape, are let into this cavity. 
The whole is then covered with turf, to prevent the volatile parts from being dissipated, 
which by means of a heavy wooden mallet, and a wooden stamper, worked separately by 
two men, is beaten down and rendered as firm as possible above the wood. The 
stack of billets is then kindled, and a slow combustion of the fir takes places, without 
flame, as in making charcoal. During this combustion the tar exudes ; and a cast iron 
pan being at the bottom of the funnel, with a spout which projects through the side of 
the bank, barrels arc placed beneath this spout to collect the fluid as it comes away. As 
fast as the barrels are filled, they are bunged ancl ready for immediate exportation. From 
this description it will be evident that the mode of obtaining tar is by a kind of distilla¬ 
tion per descensum ; the turpentine, melted by fire, mixing with the sap and juices of 
the fir, while the wood itself, becoming charred, is converted into charcoal. The most 
curious part of the story is, that this simple method of extracting tar is precisely that 
which is described by Theophrastus ahd Dioscorides ; and there is not the smallest 
difference between a tar-work in the forests of Wcstro-Bothnia and those of ancient 
Greece. The Greeks made stacks of pine; and having covered them with turf, they 
were suffered to burn in the same smothered manner ; while the tar, melting, fell to the 
bottom of the stack, and ran out by a small channel cut for the purpose.** 

Tar was charged, previously to 1844, on being admitted to consumption, with a duty 
of 15s. a barrel. But this duty being repealed in the course of that year, it has since 
been admitted duty free. It is principally brought from Russia and the U. States. 
Thus of 1 5,‘206 lasts imported in 1849, 11,439 were supplied by the former, and 2,820 
by the latter. Of the residue 725 lasts were brought from Sweden. N. B. The last 
contains 12 barrels, and each barrel 31 £ gallons. 

TARE, an abatement or deduction made from the weight of a parcel of goods, on 
account of the weight of the chest, cask, bag, &c. in which they are contained. Tare 
is distinguished into real tare, customary tare , and average tare. The first is the actual 
weight of the package; the second, its supposed weight according to the practice among 
merchants; and the third is the medium tare, deduced from weighing a few packages, 

► and taking it as the standard for the whole. In Amsterdam, and some other commer¬ 
cial cities, tares are generally fixed by custom : but in this country, the prevailing prac¬ 
tice, as to all goods that can be unpacked without injury, both at the Custom-house and 
among merchants, is to ascertain the real tare. Sometimes, however, the buyer and 
seller make a particular agreement about it'. We have, for the most part, specified the 
' different tares allowed upon particular commodities, in the descriptions given of them in 
this work.—(For the tares at Amsterdam, Bordeaux, &c», see these articles ; see also 
Allowances: ) 

TARE, VETCH, or FITCH, a plant ( Vida aativa Lin.) that has been cultivated 
in this country from time immemorial; principally for its stem and leaves, which are 
used in the feeding of sheep, horses, and cattle ; but partly, also, for its seed. Horses 
thrive better upon tares than upon clover and rye grass; and cows that are fed upon 
them give most milk. The seed is principally used in the feeding of pigeons and other 
poultry. The entries for consumption amount to about 240,000 bushels a year. 

TARIFF , a table, alphabetically arranged, specifying the various duties, drawbacks, 
bounties, &c. charged and allowed on the importation and exportation of articles of 
foreign and domestic produce. 

The first two columns of the subjoined Table contain an account of the duties existing 
on the 1st January, 1852, on the various articles charged with duties on being imported 
for consumption into the U. Kingdom, distinguishing between the duties when the 
articles come from foreign countries and from colonial possessions. 

Those who compare the following tariff, with the tariffs in the copies of this Work 
issued previously to 1842, will be forcibly struck with the vast difference between them. 
Notwithstanding the improvements effected by Mr. Huskisson, the tariff continued 
down to the epoch now referred to, on a most objectionable footing. Hundreds of 
articles were loaded with duties, which, while they brought little revenue into the 
public treasury, opposed formidable obstacles to the extension of commerce; a host of 
other articles, including live cattle and fresh provisions, were wholly prohibited; high 
duties were laid on various articles of consumption, and on others that were necessary 
to the prosecution of some of our principal manufactures ; and some most important 
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articles, including corn, sugar, and timber, were burdened with duties, imposed not so 
much for the sake of revenue as of protection. But the change in these respects since 
1842 has been greater than any one* however sanguine* could have anticipated# It was 
then that Sir Robert Peel began that course of commercial, reform that will,^ for ever, 
distinguish his administration ; and such were the energy, skill, and success with which 
he prosecuted his plans, that in the brief space of 4 years, he obviated, with but little 
sacrifice of revenue, almost all the defects alluded to above, and effected a great and most 
salutary change in our commercial policy. 

Sir Robert Peel’s commercial reforms were principally embodied in the acts 5 St 6 
Viet. c. 47., 8 Viet c. 12., 9 & 10 Viet. c. 22,, and 9 & 10 Viet c. 23. The first, of 
these acts permitted cattle, sheep, hogs, beef, salmon, and other articles that had 
previously been prohibited, to be imported under reasonable duties: the second , or the 
8 Viet. c. 12., repealed the duties on about 420 different articles; and though many of 
these were of comparatively trifling importance, the list comprised others of a very 
different class, such, for example, as ashes, barilla, bark, flax and tow,- cotton wool, 
hemp, hides, indigo, madder; palm, olive, and train oil; sago, saltpetre, raw silk, all 
sorts of skins and furs, straw for platting, all sorts of fancy woods, with a host of 
others : the third of the above mentioned statutes, or the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 22., is the 
famous act for the modification and repeal of the corn laws : and the fourth and la*t, 
the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 23., is the tariff act of 1846, which entirely repealed the duties on 
cattle, sheep, hogs, beef, bacon, and other leading products; at the same time that it 
reduced the duties on silks, butter, cheese, and nearly 100 other articles! 

Sir Robert Peel also reduced the duty on muscovado sugar from a British pos¬ 
session, from 25s. 2 d, to 14a. a cwt., at the same time that he made a very great 
reduction in the duty on certain descriptions of foreign sugar. And Lord John Russell 
subsequently followed up the pQlicy of his predecessor in this respect, by making an 
end of the distinction between free and slave grown sugars; and providing for the 
gradual equalisation of the duties on sugars, without regard to their origin. 

Independent of the powerful influence which the repeal and reduction of the duties 
on so many important articles has had on the well-being and industry of the people, it 
must always be borne in mind that owing to the reciprocity which is of the essence of 
all commercial transactions, it is impossible to increase the importation of foreign 
articles, without at the same time proportionally increasing the exportation of the 
native products with whioh the former must be paid. It is, therefore, no easy 
matter to estimate the future influence of such extensive changes on the trade and 
prosperity of the U. Kingdom. It has already been, and there can be no doubt that 
it will continue to be, very great. And besides contributing to improve our manu¬ 
factures, it can hardly foil to deepen and enlarge the existing channels of commercial 
intercourse, and gradually to open others with which we may now, perhaps, be wholly 
unacquainted. 

Sir Robert Peel left but little for others to do in the way of commercial reform; 
and that little has since been in great measure accomplished. The duty on tea was 
the only very objectionable one in the amended tariff bequeathed to the country by 
Sir Robert Peel; and he had merely deferred to a more convenient opportunity his 
determination to place it on a more reasonable and equitable footing. He did not, 
unhappily, live to effect this object ; but it has since been effected by others. The 
reduction of the tea duties formed a striking feature in the budget proposed by Mr. 
Disraeli; and after the rejection of the latter, the project was introduced into the 
budget of Mr. Gladstone, and has , been passed into a law. Mr. Gladstone has, also, 
given a farther and very considerable extension to the enlightened and liberal prin¬ 
ciples on which Sir Robert Peel framed his tariffs, by repealing the duties on above 
100 articles of more or less importance, by reducing those on several others (inc. 
butter and cheese), and by providing for the consolidation and simplification of the 
customs laws. —(See ante, p. 474.) These are changes of which it is not easy to 
overrate the practical importance. Tobacco is now probably the only article in our 
tariff which is decidedly overtaxed. But, except in the check it would give to 
smuggling and adulteration, the reduction of the duty on it is of secondary import¬ 
ance. 

We have excluded from the following table numerous articles which are at this mo¬ 
ment (1st January, 1854) dutyfree; and we have annexed to the table of existing 
duties two additional columns; the first exhibiting the amount of the customs duties 
in 1819, as fixed by the act 59 Geo. 3. c. 52.; and the second, their amount in 1787, 
as fixed by Mr. Pitt’s Consolidation Act, the 27 Geo. 3, c. 13. The reader has, there- 
fore, before him, and may compare the present customs duties with the duties on the 
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same articles as they existed after the termination of the last war, and of the American 
war.* No table of this sort is to be met with in any other publication, unless it be 
purloined from this. It was furnished for a former edition of this work by Mr. J. D. 
Hume, late of the Board of Trade. 

The duties In the following table were imposed by the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 106. The table of duties is 
preceded by the following clauses: — 

Instead qf all other Duties'S[C. t there shall be paid and allowed the Duties and Drawbacks in Tables 
annexed. —In lieu and instead of all other duties and drawbacks of customs there shall be raised, levied, 
collected, and paid unto H. Majesty, her heirs and successors, upon goods imported into or exported 
from any part or the U. K., the several duties of customs, and there shall be allowed the several draw¬ 
backs, as the same are respectively inserted, described, and set forth in Table (A.) to this act annexed. 

Manufactures qf Gibraltar , %c. from foreign Materials deemed foreign —All manufactures of Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Heligoland made ot materials of foreign produce liable to duty upon importation into the U. 
K., upon which no such duty has been paid, or upon which drawback of such duty nas been allowed in 
the U. K., shall, for the purposes of duty, be deemed and taken to be the produce of and imported from 
a foreign country. — §2. 

Commissioners of Customs to provide Samples qf White-claycd and Brown-clayed Sugar.—T ot facili¬ 
tating the due assessment of duties on white-claycd sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal to 
white-clayed, with reference to colour, grain,and saccharine matter, and on brown-clayed sugar or sugar 
rendered by any process equal in quality to brown-clayed sugar, the Commissioners of Customs shall 
provide and renew from time to time samples of white-clayed and brown-clayed sugar respectively, which 
shall be deemed to bo standard samples, for the purpose of comparing therewith sugars entered for home 
consumption j and no sugar shall, as regards the payment of duty, be deemed to be white-clayed sugar, or 
sugar rendered by any process equal to white-clayed sugar, unless equal to the standard sample of white- 
clayed sugar, or be deemed to be brown-clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal to brown- 
clayed sugar, unless equal to the standard sample of brown-clayed sugar.—§ 3. 

Duties in Table to be levied on Goods imported into Isle qf Man. —In lieu of all duties of customs now 
payable by law upon the importation of goods into the Isle of Man, there shall be raised, levied, collected, 
and paid unto H. Majesty, her heirs and successors, the several duties of customs as the same are respec¬ 
tively set forth in -figures In Table (B ) to this act annexed—§ 4. 

Power to the Treasury to remit and reimpose the Duties levied on unenumerated Articles.— The Com¬ 
missioners of the Treasury may from time to time, by any order or orders under their hands, declare that 
all or any articles legally importable Into the Isle of Man,'and not enumerated in the said table, and upon 
Which the said duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem is hereby imposed, shall and may, from and after any day 
or days named in such order or orders, be imported from the places and in the manner therein mentioned 
into the Isle of Man duty free during such time or times as shall be therein named, or until such order 
or orders respectively, or any of them, shall bo rescinded, and such articles shall be imported duty free 
accordingly so long as any such order or orders, or any of them, shall continue unrescinded ; and the said 
Commissioners may at any time, by any order under their hands, revoke the whole or any part of any 
previous order or orders, or any of them, for such time and in such manner as they may see fit; and all 
orders of the Commissioners of the Treasury made in pursuanc e of this enactment shall be duly pub¬ 
lished in the London and Dublin Gazettes twice at least within M-days from the date of such orders 
respectively, and a copy of every such order shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament within 6 
weeks after the date of such order if parliament be then sitting, and if not, then within 6 weeks after the 
commencement of the then next session of parliament—5 5. 

Free Goods —And all the goods described as free in the said Table (A.) shall be exempt from duty on 
the importation thereof into the U. K., and those described as free in the said Table (B.) shall be exempt 
from duty on the importation thereof into the Isle of Man—§ 6. 

Metage Dues on Fruit —The metage dues now payable upon fruit imported into the port of London 
shall not be increased in consequence of the duties upon such fruit being levied by the bushel. — ^ 7. 

Commencement of Act.— This act shall commence from the time of the passing thereof; and in citing 
It in other acts of parliament and in legal instruments It shall be sufficient to use the expression “ The 
Customs Tariff Act, 1853.” —§ 8. 

The rules and regulations to be followed in regard to the importation and exporta¬ 
tion of goods are embodied in the Customs Consolidation Act of 1853, the 16 & 17 
Viet. c. 107.; and will be found in this work under the head Importation and Ex¬ 
portation. But it may be useful to subjoin the following clause in regard to the 
importation of duty free goods, viz. : — 

Particulars of Entry —The importer of any goods not subject to duties of customs, or his agent, Bhall 
deliver to the collector or comptroller a bill of entry of such goods in the same manner and form and 
containing the same particulars as are required on the entry of dutiable goods, so far as the same is ap¬ 
plicable, which entry, so far as regards the goods, shall be a transcript of the report, and shall therein 
describe such goods according to the terms upon which such goods are free of duty, and the value of 
such goods as shall have been previously chargeable with duty at value; and such bill of entry, when 
signed by tho collector or comptroller, shall be transmitted to the proper officer, and be his warrant for 
the delivery of the goods mentioned therein ; and the importer, owner, or consignee of such goods, or his 
agent, shall, within 14 days after the entry and landing thereof, deliver to the collector, comptroller, or 
other proper officer of customs a full and true account of the goods so landed; provided, that at Liverpool, 
and with the sanction of the Commissioners of Customs at any other port where the docks, quays, and 
wharfs shall in like manner be wholly or principally under the control and management of one and the 
same corporate body, the owner, master, or consignee of the importing ship, or his agent, shall sign and 
leave with the collector of the customs, within 14 days next after the final discharge of such goods, a full 
and accurate list thereof, stating the quantities and distinguishing the weight and contents by measure¬ 
ment of such goods, if Any, comprised therein, as shall be chargeable by weight or by measurement for 
the freight payable thereon, and the names of the consignees (according to the bills of lading), or the 
names of the persons actually paying the freight for the same ; and on failure to leave such list, such 

owner, maBter, consignee, or agent shall forfeit the sum of 20 /.—§ 60 . ^ 


* It must, however, be carefully borne in mind that this table does not fully represent the customs 
duties as they existed In 1787 and 1819. It exhibits those duties only which were charged at the epochs 
in question on the articles now (1 Jan. 1854) subject to customs duties: whereas the tariff embraced in 
1787 and 1819 more than 500 articles not included in the present tariff. 
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Table (A.) exhibiting the Duties payable on the 1st of January, 1854, on Goods, Wares, and Mer¬ 
chandise imported into the U. K.,from Foreign Parts, and from British Possessions; and those pay¬ 
able on the same Articles in 1819 and 1787, when imported from Foreign Parts. 


A. 

Agates or cornelians, set, for every 100/. value 
Alt? and lieer, of all sorts, per barrel - 
Almonds, not Jordan, nor bitter, per cwt. 
Jordan, per cwt. 

paste of, per lb. - • 

Amber, manufactures of, not enumerated, (ex 
cent beads) 

Anchovies - 
Apples, raw, per bushel - 
dried, per bushel 
Aquafortis 
Arrowroot, per cwt. 

B. 

Bandstring twist - • 1 

Harley, peiirled, per cwt. - 
Baskets, Berlin, per cubic foot 
all others - 

Bast ropes, twines, and strands 
Beads, viz— 

arango, jier lb* 
coral, per lb. 

crystal, per lb. - • 

jet, per lb. - 

not otherwise enumerated or described 
Beer or mum, the barrel - 

spruce, or other sorts, the barrel - 
Biscuit and bread, per cwt. 

Blacking - 
Books, viz,— 

being of editions printed prior to the year 
1801,bound or unbound 
being of editions printed in or since the year 
1801, bound or unbound, per cwt. 
admitted under treaties of international copy, 
right, per cwt. 

Boxes ot all sorts, excepting those made wholly or 
partly of glass, oh which the proner glass duty 
will be levied, for every 100/. value 
Brass, manufactures of, not otherwise enume¬ 
rated, per cwt. - • 

powder of - - * 

Bricks or clinkers (Dutch) 

•ither sorts - - - 

Brocade of gold or silver, per lb. 

Drome, all works of art 

manufactures of, or of metal bronzed or lac 
quered, per cwt. 

powder ... 

Butter, i>er cwt. - * 

Buttons (metal) - - 


CaViles (not being iron cables), tarred or untarred, 
old and new 

Cameos, not set - • 

Camphor, refined 
Candles, viz.— 

spermaceti, per cwt. - 
stearine, per cwt. till April 5th, 1858, un¬ 
less the duty upon tallow shall be repealed 
at an earlier time, in which case, or after 
April 5th, 1858, this duty shall be reduced 
to the same rate as tallow candles 
tallow, per cwt. ... 

wax, per cwt. ... 

Canes, viz— 

walking canes or sticks mounted, painted or 
otherwise ornamented, per J00 
umbrella or parasol sticks, per 100 
Canes or sticks, unenumerated 
Cantharides .... 
Caoutchouc - 

manufactures of, per lb. 

Capers, including the pickle, per lb. 

Cards, viz — 

Playing cards, the dozen packs - 
Carmine - 

Carriages of all starts - 

Casks (empty) • • • 

Cassava powder, per cwt. 

Cassia lignea, per lb. • 

Catlings - 
Chalk, viz.—- 

prepared or manufactured, and not otherwise 
enumerated ... 

Cheese, per cwt. (the duty to be charged on the 
landing rveight\ ... 
Cherries, raw, tier bushel - 

dried, tier lb. Till 6th of July, 1854 
After 5th of July, 1854 
Chicory, or any other vegetable matter applic¬ 
able to the uses of chicory or coffee, viz- 
roasted or ground, per lb. 
raw or kiln dried, per cwt. Till 10th of 0c 
toiler, 1854 . 

After 10th of October, 1854 


Rates of Dut; 


5 &. 


Of and from Of and Grom 


0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 0 2 

0,0 3 

0 1 0 
Free. 

0 0 44| 

Free, 

0 0 44 
0 0 7 
0 0 2 
Free. 

0 0 2 


1 0 0 
0 o 44 

Free. 

Free. 

1 10 0 
0 15 () 

10 0 0 

0 10 0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

0 5 0 
Free. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


0 6 0 
0 3 0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

0 0, 4 

0 0 14 

0 15 0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

0 0 44 
0 0 1 
Free, 


0 2 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 44 


0 " ji 


0 0 . 
« *4 


Free. 

I 10 0 
0 15 0 

10 0 0 

0 10 0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Free. 

Fret?. 

Free. 


0 6 
0 3 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

0 0 

o o I 4 j 

0 15 0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

0 0 44 

0 0 1 1 
Free. 


0 0 4! 
0 4 0 


Hates of Duty in 1819. 


60 0 0 per 100/. val. 

CO 0 0 per 100/. val. 
0 10 per lb. 

0 4 0 

0 7 0 

0 14 3 per cwt. 

0 0 2 per lb. 


0 5 0 per 384 yds. 
0 17 6 

50 0 0 per 100/. val. 

0 10 0 per cwt. 

31 5 0 per 100/. val 

0 15 10 per lb. 

0 3 2 per lb. 

50 0 0 per 100/. val 


3 12 0 per 100/. val 

6 10 0bound,p.cwt, 
5 0 0 unbound. 


r >0 0 
0 5 

1 2 


0 per 100/. val. 
6 per lb. 

6 per 1000. 


Prohibited. 

50 O 0 per cent. 

50 0 0 per cent. 
10 0 
Prohibited. 


6 per cwt. 
0 per cwt. 
6 per lb. 


0 2 G per lb. 

50 0 0 per 100/. val, 


4 0 0 per 1000. 

0 3 6 per lb. 


0 

Oper oz. 

0 per 100/. val. 
Oper 100/. val. 

4 per lb. 


40 0 Oper 100/.val. 
0 10 6 

0 18 8 per cwt. 

0 0 8 


20 0 0 per cent. 


Rates of Duty In 1787, 


27 10 Oper cent. 

0 2 3 per 384 yds. 
0 8 10 
27 10 0 


0 1 5 

27 lO 0 per cent. 
0 5 8 

0 110 

0 17 8 

0 19 3 bound. 

0 8 10 unbound. 


Prohibited. 

2 8 per lb. 

7 2 

Prohibited. 

27 10 Oper cent. 


27 10 0 per cent. 


3 14 8 per cwt. 


18 6 per 1000. 


0 0 2 

Prohibited. 

27 10 (/percent. 
27*10 0 per cent. 

0 8 3 per ton. 

0 0 4 


27 10 0 per cent- 
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lOf and from| 
Foreign 
Countries. 


| Of and from [ 
British pos- 


Rafes of Duty In 1819. 


Rates of Duty In 1787. 


Peruvian or Jesuits’ bark, and radix rhatanioc, 
for every 100/. value 

Extract or preparation of nny article, not being 
particularly enumerated or described, nor other¬ 
wise charged with duty, for every 100/. value 
or at the option of the importer, per lb. 

F. 

Feathers, ostrich, dressed, per lb. - - 
not otherwise enumerated or described, viz# — 
drcNsed, tier lb. 
undressed - 

paddy lords’, dressed, per lb. 

undressed - . 

Figs, per rwt. ■ • - 


turhsts - - - 

of foreign taking, imported from foreign places 
in other than fishing vessels, viz. —~ 
oysters .... 

salmon .... 

soles .... 

turtle . 

fresh, not otherwise enumerated - 
cured, not otherwise enumerated - 
of British taking, fresh or cured - 
Flowers, artificial, whether of silk or other ma¬ 
terials, per cubic foot as packed j no allowance 
for vacant spaces 

Frames for pictures, prints, or drawings 
Fruit, vi/.. raw, ana not otherwise enumerated, 
per bushel ... 

G. 

Gauze of thread ... 

Ginger, i»er cwt. ... 

preserved, per lb., until 5th July, 1854 
ditto after 5th July, 1854 

Glass, viz. — 

any kind of window glass, white or stained of 
one colour on Is (except plate or rolled glass), 
and shades and cylinders, per cwt. until 5th 
April, 1855, inclusive 

from 5th April, 1855. to 5th April, 1857, inc 
from 5th April, 1867 - 

articles of green or common glass 
painted - 

plate glass, cast or rolled of whatever thick¬ 
ness, whether silvered, polished, or rough - 
white flint glass bottles, not cut, engraved, 
or otherwise ornamented, and beads- and 
bugles of glass ... 

wme glasses, tumblers, and all other white flint 
glass goods, not cut, engraved, or other¬ 
wise ornamented - 

flint cut glass, flint coloured glass, and fancy 
ornamental glass, of whatever kind, per 
cwt. - - 

bottles of glass covered with wicker (not 
being cut glass), or of green or common 
glass .... 
manufactures not otherwise enumerated or 
described, and old broken glass, fit only to 
lie remanufactured • 

Gold, loaves .... 

ore of . . , 

Grains, Guinea and Paradise, per cwt 
Grapes, per bushel 
Gunpowder - *- 

Guttapercha .... 
manufactures of, not moulded, such as bands 
sheets, soles, tubing, per cwt. - 
articles moulded, per lb. 


0 3 0 

Free. 

0 3 0 

Free. 

0 15 0 
with 5 per 
cenhthereonl 
O 15 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


0 0 li 


Hair, - 


H. 


ur,—- 

manufactures of, or goats’ wool, or of hair or 
goats’ wool and any other material, wholly 
or in part made up, not particularly enu¬ 
merated, or otherwise charged with duty, 
for even 100/. value 
Hams of all kinds - 

Harp strings or lute strings, silvered - 
Hats or bonnets, viz. — 

of dup, per lb. - _ 

of bast, cane, or horse hair, per lb. 
of straw, per lb. - 

of felt, hair, wool, or beaver, each 
made of silk, silk shag laid upon felt, linen, or 
other material, each 

Honey .... 

Hops, per owt. - _ *1 

I Iron ore, pig, bars, unwrought, wire, rough cast¬ 
ing, bloom-chromate of, slit or hammered into 
I r _ * 5a * t » "Oops, old broken, and old cast iron 

iron, and steel, wrought or manufactured, viz— 

I machinery, wrought eastings, tools, cutlery, 
ana other manufactures not enumerated, 
per cwt. - 


5 0 0 
Free. 
Free. 


Free. 

(I 3 ( 

Free. 

0 15 C 


Free. 
. Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free, 


0 0 li 


0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 l 6 

0 1 6 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0 15 0 

0 15 0 

0 0 2 

0 0 2 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 0 2 

0 0 2 


0 1 0 
Free. 

2 5 0 


0 2 6 J 


50 0 0 

Option not existing. 


50 0 0 per 100/. val. 

20 0 0 per cent. 


27 10 0 per cunt. 
27 10 0 


20 0 0 per 100/. val 

50 0 0 per 100/. val 
2 13 0 per cwt. 

0 3 2 per lb. 


27 10 0 
18 0 

27 10 0 per cent. 


60 0 0 per cent. 


0 3 0 per 100 

0 2 0 per lb. 

50 0 0 per 100/. val. 
3 0 0 per cwt 


50 0 0 

2 16 Opercwt. 

0 C 4 per grass. 

l/.to 2/. per dozen 
0 10 6 


27 10 0 per cent. 
27 10 0 
1 16 3 


0 

6 per gross; 


50 0 Oper lOO/.tal, 
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Iron, fancy ornamental articles, of iron or steel, 
per cwt. - - - - 

I Isinglass - 

J. 

Japanned or lacquerediware, for every 100/. value 

Jewels, emeralds,, and all other precious stones, 
set, for every 100/. value 

L. 

Lace, viz.— 

mohair or worsted, per lb. 
thread or cotton pillow laco (not being Brus¬ 
sels point or Saxon bone lace), not ex¬ 
ceeding 1 inch in width, per lb. 
exceeding 1 inch in width, per lb. 
silk pillow laoo (not being Saxon wire ground 
lace), and application, per lb. - 
silk Saxon wire ground lace, and all lace 
known as Maltese, per lb. 

Brussels point, and other lace made by the 
hand, not otherwise charged with duty,ptr 
100/. value - 

batten .... 

Lead, pig and sheet - 

ore, black, red, and white lead, and chromate 
of - 

manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated, 
per cwt. - 

Leather, manufactures, viz. — 

boots, shoes, and calashes, viz- 

women’s boots and calashes, per dozen pairs 
if lined or trimmed with fur or other trim-| 
tiling, per dozen pairs 

shoes, with cork or double soles, quilted shoes 
and clogs, per dozen pairs 
If trimmed or lined with fur or any other 
trimming, per dozen pairs - 
women’s shoes of silk, satin, jean, or other 
stuff’s, kill, morocco, or other leather, per 
do/.en pairs 

if trimmed or lined with fur or any other 
trimming, per dozen pairs - 
girls’ boots, siloes, and calashes, not exceeding 
7 lnt lies in length, to lie charged with two- 
thirds of the above duties, 
men's boots and shoes, if the quarter do not 
not exceed 2J incites, or the vamp 4 inches 
in height from the sole inside, per dozen 
pairs .... 
if either -the quarter or vamp exceed the 
above dimensions, but do not exceed 6 
inches in height from the .sole inside, 
per dozen pairs - 

if either the quarter or vamp do ex¬ 
ceed G inches in .height from the sole 
inside, per dozen pairs 

boys’ boots, not exceeding 7 inches in length, 
per dozen pairs - 

boys’ shoes, not exceeding 7 inches In length, 
per dozen pairs ... 
boot backs, per dozen pairs 
cut into shapes, per cwt. 
boot fronts, not exceeding 9 Indies in height, 
per dozen pairs - 
exceeding 9 indies in height, per dozen 
pairs - 

cut into shapes ... 
gloves of leather,viz. — 
habit mills, per dozen pairs] -1 
habit gloves, per dozen pnlrs - I and 
men's gloves, per dozen pairs * V5 per cent, 
women’s gloves or mitts, per j thereon 
dozen pairs - - j 

any articles made of leather, or any manu¬ 
facture whereof leather is the most valu¬ 
able part, n#t otherwise enumerated or 
described, for every 100/. value 

Linen, or linen and cotton, viz. — 

cambrics and lawns, commonly called French 
lawns, plain ... 

bordered handkerchiefs 
lawns of any sort, not French 
damasks .... 
damask diaper ... 

sails of all sorts ... 

stays, per dozen pairs - - - 

cambric handkerchiefs, hemmed or hem- 
stitched, not trimmed, per dozen 
articles, manufactures of linen, or of linen 
mixed with wool or with cotton, wholly 
or in part made up, not particularly 
enumerated or otherwise charged with 
duty, for every 100/. value 

Liquorice root, per cwt., till 6th April, 1867 Inc. 
after 6th April, 1867 

! taste, per cwt. - 

uice, per cwt. « 
powder 

Lucifers of wood In boxes of not more than 100 
matches, per gross of boxes 
in boxes containing more than 100 matches, 
per gross of boxes * 


Of and from Of and from | 
Foreign British Pos 
Countries. sessions. 


10 0 
10 0 


1 10 0 
0 8 0 


10 0 I 
Free.* 
Free. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


2 0 0 
1 10 0 


10 0 C 
Free. 
Free. 


0 6 0 
0 7 6 


0 14 
0 9 


0 10 0 
0 1 9 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


6 0 0 
0 6 0 
Free. 

0 10 0 
1 0 0 
0 15 0 

0 0 8 
0 0 3 


Rates of Duty In 1819. 


£ i. d. 

2 7 6 per cwt. 

62 10 0 
50 0 0 


}l0 0 Opcr 100/. val. 


20 0 0 per cent. 


Rates of Duty in 1787. 


Leather, 

75 0 o per cent. 

Of silk, prohibited. 


} Prohibited. 


75 0 0 

| 0 11 6 per piece 


3 15 
3 15 
5 10 


£ l. d. 

0 0 54 

49 10 0 
Free. 


0 17 8 i»er 12 yds. 


Prohibited. 

0 5 0 
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I Of and from | 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Lucifcrs, vesta of war, in boxes of not more than 
1000, yer dozen boxes 
In Imxes exceeding 1000 matches, per 
1000 matches ... 

M. 

Marcaroni and vermicelli, per cwt. 

Mace, per lb. - 

Mandioca flour, per cwt. 

Manna Croup, per cwt. 

Marmalade, per lb., till 5th of July, 1854, inc. • 
from 5th of July, 1854, per lb. 

M ats and matting - 

Mead - 

Medlars, per bushel * 

Mercury, prepared - 

Metal, viz. — 
bell - 


M'li 


r lb. 


Morphia and Its salts, per lb. 

Musical Instruments, viz— 

musical boxes, small, not exceeding 4 inches 
in length, per air - 
large, per air 

overtures or extra accompaniments, per air - 
pianofortes, horizontal grand, each 
upright or square 
harmoniums or seraplilnes, not exceeding 3 
stops, each 

4 stops, and not exceeding 7 stops, each 
8 stops, and not cxcei ding 11 stops, each • 
exceeding 11 stops, each 
accordiar.n, commonly called Chinese, the 
100 not s - 

other sorts, including (lutinas, and common 
German concertinas, the 100 notes 
contertinas of octagon form, not common 
German, each 

brass instruments, all sorts, per lb. 
not otherwise enumerated or described, per 
100/. value 

Mustard flour, per cwt. - 

mixed or manufactured (except flour) ,pcr cwt. 


N. 

Nutmegs, per lb. 

wild, in the shell, per lb. 
wild, not in the shell, per lb. 

Nuts, viz. — 

small nuts, per bushel 

walnuts, per bushel 

nuts and kernels, unenumerated ■ 

Nux vomica, per cwt. 


0. 

Oil of almonds, per lb. 
bays, per lb. 

rbemical, essential, or perfumed, per lb. 
of cloves, per lb. 
tram oil or blul>t>er 
spermaceti or bead matter 
walnut ... 
or spirits of turpentine, per Cwt. * 
not particularly enumerated or described, nor 
otherwise charged with duty 
Oil cloth for table covert, per square yard 
Olives - i ^ : 

Onions, per bushel 
Opium, i»cr II). 

Orange flower water 

Oranges and lemons, per bushel 


peel of 

Orsedew,per cwt. 


P. 


Painters’ colours, unenumerated, viz.— 

unmanufactured or manufactured . 

Paper, viz. — 

brown,made of old rope or cordage only, with¬ 
out separating or extracting the pitch or 
tar therefrom, and without any mixture of 
other materials therewith, per lb. 
printed, painted, or stained paper, hangings, 
or flock paper, per square yard - 
waste, or paper of any other sort not par. 
Ocularly enumerated dr described, not 
otherwise charged with duty, per lb. 
gut, stained, coloured, embossed, and all 

I’aste&fpetib? 1 Mn S™* r ^"R^per lb. 

raw, per bushel - I 

dried, per bushel 

I enciu of slate and other sorts 

Perry meIJ ’ not oth erwise enumerated, per lb. 


Free. 

Free. 

0 O 21 

0 5 0 


10 0 0 
0 1 6 
0 5 


0 0 1 
0 0 1 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free- 
Free. 


0 0 24 


0 0 24 


i Of and from | 
British |►os- 
sessions. 


£ t . d. 
0 0 6 
o o 04 

0 1 f 

o 1 c 

0 0 4 

0 0 4 

0 0 S 

O 0 1 

Free. 
Free. 

0 0 S 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0 0 24 
0 5 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


Rates of Duty in 1819. 


0 0 8. per lb. 


50 0 Opcr lOO/.val. 
0 0 7 per gallon. 

0 5 0 

50 0 0 per lOO/.val 

1 0 0 |>er cwt. 

0 0 8 per2301eaves 

3 8 2 per cwt. 


50 0 0 per cent. 


0 0 24 


0 0 24 

0 0 2A 
0 0 i 
0 0 3 


0 0 10 
0 0 3 

1 12 0 


0 0 6 per lb. 

0 0 8 per lb. 

50 0 0 per cent. 

0 3 0 per gallon. 


, gallon. 
0 per 1,000 
oranges 
and 

lemons. 
0 6 per lb. 

1 3 per lb. 


50 0 0 per cent. 


0 Old 
0 1 7 


2 per cwt. 


3 8 
0 7 
0 10 

50 0 0 per 1004 val. 


Rates of Duty In 1787 


111 1 per cwt. 


30 0 
20 9 


Oper 1001, val. 

2 -per tun. - 


27 10 0 
0 0 14 per lb. 


0 3 

8 9 per cwt. 


0 0 74 


27 10 Oper cent. 

0 0 14 per lb. 


0 1 6 

0 1 2J per gallon. 

0 4 5 per 1,000 

oranges 
and 

lemons. 

27 10 0 per cent. 

O 0 C per lb- 


0 0 2 per lb. 


0 2 11 per bundle. 
75 0 0 j»cr cent. 
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Pewter, manufactures of, not otherwise enu¬ 
merated, per cwt. ... 
Phosphorus .... 
Pickles, preserved in vinegar, per gallon 
and vegetables preserved in salt - 


Pimento, per cwt. ... 

Plate of gold, peT oz. Troy 

silver, gilt and ungllt, per os. Troy 
battered - 

wire, gilt or plated ... 

Platting, or other manufactures of straw, chip, 
or other materials to he used in, or proper 
far making or ornamenting hats or bonnets, 
not otherwise enumerated or charged with 
duty, per lb. 

cordonet, single and twist of straw, or of other 
materials, per lb. 

Platting, willow squares, per dozen 

Plums, dried or preserved (except in sugar), not 
otherwise descrd>cd, j»er cwt, 
commonly called French plums and pru- 
nelloos, per cwt. ... 

preserved in sugar, till 5th July, 1854, per lb. 
after 5th Jul v, 1854 - 

Pomatum, per lb. 

Pomegranates ... 

j>eei of 

Potato flour, per cwt. - - - 

Pots, viz.— 

melting, for goldsmiths 
of stone - 

Poultry, game, and rabbits, alive or dead 

Powdei, viz— 

hair, per lb. ... 

perfumed, per lb. 

not otherwise enumerated or described, that 
will serve for the same use as starch, per cwt. 

Prints and drawings plain or coloured, per lb. - 
admitted under treaties of international 
copyright, )>er lb. • - 

Prunes, per cwt. » 

Puddings and sausages ■ 


Quassia, per cwt. 

Quinces, per bushel 
Quinine, sulphate of, per oz. 


0 2 0 50 0 Oper 100/. val. 27 10 0 

0T 1 0 6 0 I 0 0 10J 


0 1 3 per lb. 

3 16 9 per oz. 
0 6 4 per oz. 


ach when ) 
above 200 >3 11 
sq. feet. I 


0 0 6 per lb. 
Prohibited. 
Prohibited. 

Free. 


50 0 0 per 100/. val. I Prohibited. 


0 I) 1) 0 0 I) 

00 2 002 500 0 per 100/. val. 27 10 0 

Free. Free. 1 10 Oper 1,000 0 8 10 

Free. Free. 0 15 Oper cwt. 0 4 8 

0 0 4J 0 0 4J 


0 3 2 per cwt. 


0 0 7 per cwt. 


50 0 0 per 100/. val. 27 10 0 


0 0 2 9 15 Oper cwt. 
0 0 2 13 13 Oper cwt. 


0 1 0 0 1 0 8 17 6 27 10 0 per cent. 

0 0 3 0 0 3 2 0 Oper 1,000 0 18 4 

006 006 500 Oper cent. 27 10 0 per cent. 


Raisins, per cwt. ... 

Rice, viz. — 

not rough nor in the husk, per cwt 
rough and in the husk, per quarter 
dust for feeding cattle 

Upon exportation from the U. K. of any 
foreign rice or paddy cleaned therein, 
which shall have paid the duties payable 
on the importation thereof, and having 
been deposited In some landed warehouse 
within 1 calendar month from the date of 
such payment, shall have there remained 
secured until the time of exportation, the 
exporter making declaration that such rice 
was cleaned from rough rice or paddy upon 
which the duties had been paid, there 
shall be allowed and paid for ever hundred 
weight thereof a draw back equal in amount 
to the duty paid on every 4 bu*.hel9 of the 
rough rice or paddy from which the same 
shall have been cleaned. 


0 0 4) 0 0 4) 0 15 0 

009 009 0 10 0 per cwt. 

Free. Free. 


I j 0 7 4 per cwt. 


Saccharum saturni - 

Sago, per cwt. ... 

Salicine, per oz. ^ 

Sauces, not otherwise enumerated, per lb. 
Sausages or puddings ... 
Scaleboards, per cwt. ... 
Seeds, viz. _ 

canary .... 
carraway, per cwt. ... 
carrot .... 
clover .... 
grass, of all sorts 

lucerne - . . _ 

mustard .... 
onion .... 
trefoil • • 

all seeds unenumerated, commonly used for 
expressing oil therefrom 
all other seeds not particularly enumerated or 
described, nor otherwise charged with duty 
Semolina, per cwt. ... 

Ships broken up or to be broken up,.wlth their 
tackle, apparel, and furniture (except 
sails), viz. — 

foreign ships or vessels, for every 100/. value • 
British ships, or vessels entitled to be re¬ 
gistered as such, not having been built in 
the U. Kingdom • * . 


Free. 0 0 i 

0 0 4) 3 14 

0 0 3 
0 0 1 
Free. 0 1 

0 10 3 8 


Free. 0 0 9 per lb. 

Free. 10 0 per cwt. 

Free. 50 0 0 per cent. 

Free. 0 10 per lb. 

Free, O 12 6 per cwt. 

Free. 0 9 4 |»er cwt. 

Free. 0 0 5} per lb. 

Free. 50 0 0 per cent. 

Free. 0 0 4j per qr. 

Free. 50 0 0 per 100/. val. 

0 0 4J 


0 16 6 
0 5 0 

0 0 14 

0 2 9 
27 10 0 

0 0 14 

0 2 9 
0 2 3 
0 0 1| per lb. 

27 10 0 per cent. 

27 10 0 per cent. 
27 10 0 


3 0 0 50 0 0 
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Rates of Duty In 1819. Rates of Duty In 1787. 


8ilk,vlz.— 

corahs, choppaa, bandannas, and tussore 
clothes, viz. — 

in pieces not exceeding yards in 
length, the piece 

exceeding 5$ and not exceeding 6J yards, 
the piece 

exceeding 6j and not exceeding 7£ yards, 
the piece 

exceeding 7J and not exceeding 8J yards, 
in length - 

exceeding 8} and not exceeding yards, 
theniece - 

and for every additional yard in length, 
the yard 

China crape shawls, scarfs, and handker* 
chiefs, viz, — 

plain and damask, the lb. 
embroidered, the lb. 
damask, the running yard 
pongees, viz. — 

in pieces not exceeding 15 yards in 
length, the piece 

exceeding 15 yards and not exceeding 21 
yards in length, the piece - 
exceeding 'Jl yards and not exceeding 31 
yards in length, the piece - 
handkerchiefs, plain and figured, in 
pieces not exceeding 9 yards in length, 
the piece 

exceeding 9 yards and not exceeding 18 
yards in length, the piece - 
articles, manufactures of silk, or of silk and 
any other material, not being articles wholly 
or in part made up, not particularly enu¬ 
merated or otherwise charged with duty, 
for every 1001. value 

manufactures of silk, or of silk and any other 
material, not particularly enumerated or 
otherwise charged with duty, tor everv 1001. 
value .... 
manufactures of silk, or of silk mixed with 
metal or any other material the produce of 
Europe, viz— 

silk or satin, plain, striped, figured, or bro 
caded, viz.— 
broad stuffs, per lb. 

articles thereof not otherwise enu¬ 
merated, per ib. 

or, and at tne option of the officers of 
the customs, tor every 1001. value - 
silk gauze or crape, plain, striped, figured, or 
brocaded, viz. — 
broad stuffs, per lb. 

articles thereof not otherwise enu¬ 
merated, per lb. 

or, and at the option of the officers of 
the customs, for every 1001. value 
gnure, mixed with silk, satin, or other ma¬ 
terials, the gnuze being in less proportion 
than one-half of the fabric, viz. — 
broad stuffs, per lb. 

articles thereof not otherwise enu¬ 
merated, per lb. 

or, and at the option of the officers of 
the customs, for every 100/. value - 
velvet, plain or figured, viz. — 
broad stuffs, per lb. 

articles thereof not otherwise enu¬ 
merated, per lb. 

or, and at the option of the officers of 
the customs, for every 1001. value • 
broad stuffs, the foundation of which is 
wholly composed of cotton, or other 
materials than silk, per Ib. 
ribbons, plain silk, of one cotour onlv, per lb. 
plain satin of one colour only, per lb. 
silk or satin striped, figured, or brocaded, or 
plain ribbons of more than one colour, 
per Ib. ... 

gauze or crape, plain, striped, figured, or 
brocaded, per Id. - • - 

gauze mixed with silk, satin, or other ma¬ 
terials of less proportion than one-half part 
of the fabric, per lb. 

velvet, or silk embossed with velvet, per lh. 
the foundation of which is wholly com¬ 
posed of cotton or other materials 
than silk, per lb. 

manufactures of silk, or at silk and any otheT 
material called plush, per lb. - 
black j^lush, commonly used for making hats, 

fancy silk net or tricot, per lb. * 
plain silk lace or ret called tulle, per lb* 
parasols and umbrellas, each ■ 
damask of silk and wool, or of silk and other 
materials for furniture, per lb. - 
millinery of sil|c. or of which the greater part 
of the materials is of silk, viz. 
turbans or caps, each - 

hats or bonnets, each 
dresses, each . 
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Of and from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


manufactures of silk, or of silk mixed with 
any other material, not particularly enume¬ 
rated or otherwise charged with duty, for 
every 100/. value - 
Silkworm gut - 

Skins, articles manufactured of, or furs 
Smalts - - 

Soan, hard, per cwt. - 
soft, per cwt. - 

Naples, per cwt. - 

scented or fancy soap, per lb. 

Soy, per gallon - 

Spa ware, per cubic foot - 

Spelter, manufactures of, not otherwise enume¬ 
rated, per cwt. - - - 

Spelter or zinc, crude, rolled, but not otheru ise 
manufactured, and rods for bolts - 
Spermaceti - 

Spirits, or strong waters of all sorts, viz. 
for every gallon of such spirits or strong waters, 
of any strength not exceeding the strength of 
proof by Sykes’s hydrometer, and so In pro- 
portion for any greater or less strength than 
the strength of proof, and for any greater or 
less quantity than a gallon, viz— 

not being spirits or strong waters, the pro¬ 
duce of any B. possessions in Amcuca. 
or the island of Mauritius, or any B. 
possession within the limits of the E. I. 
Co’s charter, and not being sweetened 
spirits, or spirits mixed with any article, 
ao that the degree of strength thereof 
cannot be exactly ascertained by such 
hydrometer, per gallon 
spirits or strong waters, the produce of 
any B. possession in America, or the 
island or Mauritius, not being sweeten¬ 
ed spirits, or spirits so mixed ns afore 
said :— 

If imported into England, per gallon 
_ Scotland — 

— Ireland — 

rum, the produce of anv B. possession 
within the limits of the K. I. Co.'s char¬ 
ter, not being sweetened spirits or spirits 
so mixed as aforesaid, in regard to which 
.the conditions of the act i Viet. c. $. 
have been fulfilled: — 

If imported into England, per gallon 
— Scotland — 

— Ireland _ 

rum shrub, however sweetened, the pro¬ 

duce of and imported from such posses¬ 
sions, qualified as aforesaid, or the pro¬ 
duce of and imported from any B. pos¬ 
session in America, or the island of 
Mauritius: — 

If imported into England, per gallon 
— Scotland — 

—. Ireland — 

spirits or strong waters, except rum, 
the produce of any B. possession within 
the limits of the E. I. Co.’s charter, 
qualified as aforesaid, not being sweet¬ 
ened spirits, or spirits so mixed as afore¬ 
said, per gallon - - - 

spirits, cordials, or strong waters, not be¬ 
ing the produce of any B- possession In 
America or the island of Mauritius, 
nor any B- possession within the limits 
of the E. I. Co.’s charter, qualified as 
aforesaid, being sweetened or mixed as 
aforesaid, and perfumed spirits to be 
used as perfumery only, per gallon 
strong waters, except rum shrub, being 
the produce of any B. possession in 
America, or the island of Mauritius, 
or of any B. possession qualified as afore¬ 
said, sweetened or mixed with any ar¬ 
ticle as aforesaid, per gallon 
cordials and liqueurs, except rum shrub, 
being the produce of any B. possession 
In America or the Mauritius, or of any 
B. possession within the limits of the 
IS. I. Co.’s charter, qualified as afore- 
said, sweetened or mixed as aforesaid, 
per gallon - • 

spirits or strong waters imported into the 
U. K. mixed with any ingredient, and 
although thereby coming under some 
other denomination, except varnish, 
shall nevertheless be deemed to be 
spirits or strong waters, and be subject 
to duty as such. 

Starch, per cwt. - 

Starch, gum of, terrified or calcined, per cwt. - 
Stearine till 3th April, 18.58, unless the dutv 
upon tallow shall be sooner repealed, in which 
case the duty shall cease, per cwt- - 
after 5th of April, 1858 - 
Steel, manufactures of. [See Iron and Rteel.l • 
Stones in lumps, not in any manner hewn, in¬ 
cluding atones to lie used for lithography -, 
in blocks, shaped or rough scalped 


flates of Duty 
on 1st Jan. 1H64. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


0 5 6 
Free. 


Free. 

Free. 


15 0 0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


0 8 2 
0 5 0 
0 5 8 


0 8 2 
0 5 0 
0 3 8 


0 3 6 
Free. 


Free. 

Free. 


Rates of Duty in 1819. 


Prohibited. 

0 Op. 1001. tral, 


0 2 2J 


o 6 n 


0 6 71 


0 6 7* 


Rates of Duty in 1787. 


27 10 OperlOO/.val, 


0 0 10J 


0 1 -IJ 


0 3 4* 


0 3 4| 
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Foreign 

Countries. 


Rates of Duty in 1810. 


Rates of Duty In 1787. 


8tonm> stone and slate, hewn 

marble, sawn in slabs, or otherwise manufac¬ 
tured - - - - 

Succades, Including all fruits and vegetables pre¬ 
served in sugar, not otherwise charged with 
duty, till 5th of July, 1851, per lb. - 
from and after 5th of July, 1854 - 
Sugar: — 

sugar or molasses the growth and produce of 
any British possession into which the im¬ 
portation of foreign sugar is prohibited, be¬ 
ing imported from such possession, viz. 
candy, brown or white, refined sugar, or 
sugar rendered by any process equal in 
quality thereto, per cwt. 
white clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by 
any process equal in quality to white 
cl«yed. not being refined, or equal to 
refined, per cwt. - , - 

Muscovado, or any other sugar not being 
equal in quality to white clayed, per 
cwt. - 

Molasses, per cwt. - 

Sugar or molasses the growth and produce of any other British possession, being imported from such possession, v 


To 6th July, 1864, 
inclusive. 

From and afttr 

5th July, 1854. 

£ ». rf. 

£ s. ,1. 

0 15 4 

0 13 4 

0 12 10 

0 11 8 

0 11 10 

0 10 0 

0 11 0 

0 10 0 

0 4 2, 

0 3 9 


Candy, brown or white, refined sugar, or sugar rendered by apy process equal in 
quality thereto, per cwt. - 

White clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal in quality to white 
clayed, not being refined, or equal to refined, per cwt. ... 
Brown clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal in quality to brown 
■layed, and not equal to white clayed, ]>er c ‘ 

.—-“*-*“ not hei- 


Muscovado, or any other sugar, not 
j>er cwt. 

Molas ses, yier cw t. 


eing equal In quality to brown clayed sugar, 


Sugar or molasses the growth and produce of any foreign country, and all sugar or molasses , 
duty i vix. 


t otherwise charged with 


Candy, brown or white, refined sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal in 
quality thereto, per cwt. - 

White clayed suj-ar, or sugar rendered by any process equal in quality to white 
clayed, not being refined, or equal to refined, per cwt. - 
Brown clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal in quality to brown 
clayed, ancl not equal to white clayed, per cwt. 

Muscovado, or any other sugar, not being equal in quality to brown clayed sugar, 
per cwt. - - * . - - 

Molass es, per cwt. - _ - _-_ 


0 17 
0 14 
0 13 
0 12 


From and after 
5th July, 1854. 


0 13 4 
0 11 8 
0 10 0 

0 10 0 
0 3 0 


Tile following duties shall lie drawn back upon removal to the Isle of Man on such ctyulitions as the Commissioners of 
H. M.'s Treasury may direct, or upon exportation to foreign parts, of the several descriptions of refined sugar hereinafter 
mentioned^ made in the U. K. from sugar on which the duties of importation shall have been paid . — 

Upon refined sugar, in loaf, complete and whole, or lumps duly refined, having lieen perfectly clarified and thoroughly 
dried in the stove, and being of an uniform whiteness throughout, or such sugar pounded, crushed, or broken, or sugar 
candy, 12*. 6J. for every cwt. 

Upon bastard or refined sugar broken in pieces, or being ground or powdered sugar, or such sugar pounded, crushed, or 
broken, 10». for every cwt. 

T. 

Tallow, per cwt. 

vegetable ... 

Tamarinds - 

Tapioca, per cwt. ... 

Tea, till 5th of April, 1854 inc., per lb. 

from 5th of April, 1854 to 5th of April, 1855 
inc., per lb. ... 

from otn of April, 1855 to 5th of April, 1858 
inc., per lb. - 

from and after 6tli of April, 1856, per lb- 
_ without any allowance for draft 
Tiles .... 

Tin, ore and regulus of . • 

in blocks, Ingots, bars, or slabs - 
manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated, 
per cwt. - . - . 

foil, per cwt. ... 

Tobacco, viz. —- 

unmanufactured, stemmed or stripped, per lb. 
unstemmed, per lb. - 
snufF, per lb. 

manufactured, or cigars, per lb. - 
stalks and flour of - 

manufactured In the U. Kingdom, made into 
cut, shag, roll, or carrot tobacco, or cigar.-,, 
such cigars, when exported as merchandise, 
being packed in cases containing not less 
than 100 lbs. net weight, a drawback shall 
be allowed on exportation or shipment as 
stores, of 2s. 7(d. per lb. 

Tobacco pipes of elay 

T ongues • • . • 

Toys, vi*— 

marbles, per cwt. ... 


£ s. d. 

£ t. d. 

0 1 c 

0 0 1 

Free. 

Free. 


Free. 

0 0 4' 

0 0 4i 

0 1 10 

0 1 10 

0 1 6 

0 1 6 

0 1 3 

0 13 

0 1 0 

0 1 0 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

*0 3 0 

0 3 0 

•0 3 0 

0 3 0 

*0 6 0 

0 6 0 

•0 9 t) 

0 9 0 

Prohibited. 

Prohibited. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free, 

Free. 

0 t 0 

0 10 


50 0 0 per 100/. val. 

20 0 0 i*r cent. 


50 0 0 per t()0/. val 

50 0 0 per cent. 


* 5 per cent, to be added to these duties. 


Oper 100/. val. 
0 per dozen. 

50 0 Oper 1001. val.I 


27 10 O 

27 10 0 per cent. 


}° 


O per dozen. 
0 




Po\«, all other toys, per cubic foot - 
Ti utiles .... 

Turnery, not otherwise described, per cubic foot 
Turpentine • 

oil' Venice, Scio, or Cyprus 
Twine - 


0 0 4 60 0 0 per 100/. val. 27 10 0 

Free. 0 4 4 per cwt. 0 it 3 

Free. 0 0 10 per cwt. 0 0 4 

Free. 1 11 Uper 100/. val. 0 10 0 


Varnish containing any quantity of alcohol or 
spirit, per gallon - 

Varnish, not otherwise described 
Vegetables, via.: — 

ail vegetables not enumerated or described - 
preserved in salt - 

Veneers, per cwt. ... 

Verdigris - 

■Verjuice .... 
Vermicelli and macaroni, per cwt. - 
Vinegar, per gallon - - • 


150 0 Oper'IOO/. val.f 0 3 9 per cwt. 


Free. 

Free. 

0 1 0 

Free. 0 3 4 per lb. 

Free. 73 12 9 per tun. 

0 10 

0 0 3 73 tit 9 per tun. 


Wafers - 

Washing balls,per lb. 

Watches of gold,silver, or other metal, exceeding 
the value of 1(M., each - 
Other watches, vbe.: — 
gold, open faces, each 
hunters, each ... 

repeaters, each ... 

Silver And other metal, not gold: — 
open faces, each - 

hunters, each ... 

repeaters, each ... 

Water, vf*. s - 

Cologne, the flask (thirty containing not more 
than one gallon) 

when not in flasks (as perfumed spirit), per 
gallon 

mineral, per gallon ... 

Wax. sealing - 

Whale fins - 

Whipcord .... 

Wine, v» 1 .1 — 

red, per gallon (with 5 per cent.) « 
white, per gallon (Do.) 

(The foil duties on wine are drawn back 
upon re-exportation or shipment as stores.) 
lees, subject to the same duty as wine, but no 
drawback Is allowed on the Jetts of wine ex¬ 
ported. 

Wood. 

Upon timber and wood : — 

Timber and wood, not being deals, battens, 
boards, staves, handspikes, oars, lathwood, 
or other timber or wood sawn, split, or 
otherwise dressed, except hewn, and not 
being timber or wood otherwise charged 
with duty, the load of 50 cubic feet 
deals, battens, boards, or other timber, or 
wood sawn or split, and not otherwise 
charged with duty, the load of 50 cubic feet 


0 0 fi 

27 10 0 per cent. 


Foreign Countries. 


}50 0 Oper 100/. val.I 27 19 0 


50 0 Oper 100/. val. 27 10 0 

2 7 6 per ton. 2 15 0 

0 1 0 i*er lb. 0 0 2 


0 2 9 79 7 7 per tun. 

0 2 9 79 7 7 per tun. 


35 6 7 per tun. 
40 6 5 per tun. 


British Possessions. 


Or, In lieu of ascertaining the cubical contents In pile, the Importer may hare the option, at the time of passing the first entry. 
In respect of planks, deals, deal ends, battens, and batten ends, not the produce of the British possessions, of entering the 
same by tale upon a computation of their cubic content, calculated according to the under-mentioned scale, specifying In 
such entry the number and dimensions of the several pieces Included therein) and the duties imposed thereon by this aid 
shall be ascertained, computed, and charged upon the planks, deals, deal ends, battens, and batten ends included in such 
entry on the cubical content* thereof, computed in conformity with the said scale. 


3X11 Inch 3X9 Inch 3X7 Inch 
and not above and not above and not above 
3^X11$ Inch. SjxDJIncta. 3^X7$ Inch. 


2Ax7 Inch 
and not above 
2flX7* Inch. 


2^X6) Inch 
and not above 
2|XCft lncli. 


Not above 4 feet In length, per 120 

Above 4 fiet tnd not Above 5 feet in lenirthj 
per 120 

Above 5 feet and not above 6 feet In length, 
per 120 .... 

Above 6 feet and not above 7 feet In length, 
per 120 

Above 7 foet and not above 8 feet In length, 

Above 8 feet and not above 9 feet In length, 
per 120 - 

Above 9 feet and not above 10 feet in 
length, per 120 

Above 10 feet and not'above 11 feet in 
length* per 120 ... 

Above 11 feet and not above 12 feet in 
length, per 120 

Above 12 feet and not above 13 feet In 
length, per 120 ... 

Above 13 feet and not above 14 feet in 
length, per 120 

Above 14 feet and not above 15 feet in 
length, per 120 

* The wood articles from British 


I I I 

possessions marked * are subject to an additional duty of 5 per cent. 
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Above 15 feet end not above 16 feet In 
length, per 120 - 

Above 16 feet and not above 17 feet in 
length, per 120 

Above 17 feet and not above 18 feet In 
length, per 120 - 

Above 18 feet and not above 19 feet In 
length, per 120 - 

Above 19 feet and not above 20 feet in 
length, per 120 

Above 20 feet and not above 21 feet In 
length, per 120 _;_ - 


Planks. 

Deals. 

Battens, 1 

3X11 Inch 
and not above 
51X114 Inch. 

3X9 Inch 
and not above 
31X94 Inch- 

3X7 Inch 
and not above 
34X74 Inch. 

»JX7 Inch 
and not above 
2JX7J Inch. 

24X64 Inch 
and not above 
2gX6J Inch. 

Cubic Feel. 

Cubic Feel. 

Cubic Fed. 

Cubic Fed. 

Cubic Feet. 

462 

378 

293 

246 

22S 

490 

402 

311 

261 

242 

51D 

425 

329 

- 276 

257 

548 

449 

348 

292 

271 

577 

473 

366 

307 

285 

606 

496 

384 

3 >" 

1 300 


Timber and wood,— 

staves, if exceeding 72 Inches in length, 7 
inches In breadth, or SI inches in thickness, 
the load of 50 cubic feet 
firewood, per fathom of 216 cubic feet - 
handspikes, not exceeding 7 feet in length 
the 120 - - - -i 

exceeding 7 feet In length, the 120 
knees, under 5 inches square, the 120 

5 Inches and under 8 inches square, the 120 
lath wood, the fathom of 216 cubic feet 
oars, the 120 - * 

spars or poles, under 22 feet In length, and 
under 4 Inches In diameter, the 120 
22 feet in length and upwards, and under 
4 inches In diameter, the 120 
of all lengths, 4 Inches and Under 6 inches 
in diameter, the 120 

spokes for wheels, not exceeding 2 feet in 
length, per 1000 

ex< ceding 2 feet in length, per 1000 - 
wood planed or otherwise dressed or prepared 
for use, and not particularly enumerated or 
otherwise charged with duty 


YV ooliemt, viz.— 

articles or manufactures of wool (not being 
gnats' wool), ur of wool mixed with cotton, 
viz.: — * 

carpet# and rugs, per square yard 
shawls, scarfs, and handkerchiefs, plain, 
per lb. 

printed, per lb. 
gloves, per dozen pairs 

articles or manufactures of wool, (not being 
goats’ woolj) or of wool mixed with cotton, 
wholly ot in part made up, not otherwise 
charged with duty, for every 10U/. value 

V. 

Yam, viz.-— 
cable - 

worsted, fit and proper for embroidery, per lb. 


Goods, wares, and merchandise, being either in 
part or wholly manufactured, and not being 
enumerated or described,not otherwise charged 
with duty, and not prohibited to be Imported 
into or used in Great Britain or Ireland, for 
every 100/. value - 

Goods not enumerated or described, not being 
either In part or wholly manufactured, not 
otherwise charged with duty and not prohibited 


Foreign Countries. 


per foot of cuWo 
content, and fur¬ 
ther for every 100/. 
value, 10/. 


Of and from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Of and from 
British l’os-1 
sessions. 


10 0 0 I 10 0 0 

Free. I Free. 


British Possessions. 


6 per 120. 

0 |>er 120. 

5 per 120. 

0 per 120. 

0 per fathom. 
9 pet 120. 


6 per 120. 
0 per 120. 
0 per 120. 


0 0 2 and 

farther 5/. per cent. 


Rates of Duty in 1819. 


Rates of Duty in 1787. 


50 0 0 
20 0 Op 


27 10 0 
27 10 0 per ci 


Duties applicable to the Isle 

£ 

Coffee, the import duties in Great Britain or Ire- 
land not having been there paid thereen, per lb. 0 
Com, viz. : — 

Wheat, barley, bear or bigg, oats, rye, peas, 
beans, buck wneat, malaeor Indian corn, per qr. 0 
, Wheat meal and flour, barley meal, oatmeal, rye- 
meal, and flour pc&meal, bean meal, buck¬ 
wheat meal, and maize or Indian cammeal, 
per cwt* - . . . . .0 

Hemp . . „ ... 

Hops, firom Great Britain or Ireland 
Iron . 

Spirits, viz. s — 

Brandy,Geneva, and all foreign spirits, not being 
liqueurs, cordials, or perfumed spirits, per gall. 
Rum and rum shrub, of the British possessions, 
per gall. . . . - . ; 


TABLE (B ) 

of Man, existing on the 1st January, 1854. 

«. d. | 

British or Irish spirits exported from a duty free 
warehouse under bond In the U. K., tier jail. - 
Such spirits not exceeding the strength of proof 
by Sykes’s hydrometer, and so in proportion for 
any greater or lew strength than the strength 
of proof, and foe any greater or less quantity 
than a gallon. 

Eau de Cologne, per flask, (30 not containing 
more than l gallon) • 

or per gall. - - - 

Liqueurs, cordials, and perfitmed spirits, per gall. 
Sugar, viz.: — 

Muscovado, per cwt, - - * * 

Sugar candy, white or brown, refined sugar, or 
sugar rendered by any process equal to refined, 
foreign or British, per cwt. - 
From and after the 5th of July, 1854, per ext. 


> 0 4 £ 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


0 0 
0 10 
0 10 
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Tea, per lb. * «■ • ■ *010 

From and after the 6th of July, 1864, per lb. - 0 0 6 
Tobacco, Yl*. : — 

Unmanufactured, per lb. - • - *016 

Manufactured, per lb. - - • - 0 4 9 

Cigars, per lb. - • - - -049 

Wine, per tun of 252 galls. - - - IX 0 0 

Wood, all aorta ... - Free. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise brought from Great 
Britain or Ireland and entitled to any bounty or 
drawback of excise on exportation from thence, 
and not hereinbefore enumeratedor charged with 
duty ..... - Free. 

Good'., wares, and merchandise, the growth, pro¬ 


duce, or manufacture of and brought from Great 
Britain or Ireland and not heretn-before charged 
with duty ...... Free. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, not the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of Great Britain or 
Ireland but brought from thence, and having 
there been entered for consumption, and the im¬ 
port dut’es having been there paid thereon . Free. 

Goods, wares, or merchandise imported or brought 
from any place from whence such goods may be 
lawfully imported into the Isle of Man, and not 
hereinbefore charged with duty, or declared to be 
free of duty, for every 100/. of the value thereof -1.5 0 0 


Inland or Excise Duties in the V. Kingdom, on the 1st of January, 18.54. 


Articles. 

Duties. 

G. Britain. | Ireland. 

Hops, per lb. 

Malt from barley, tier bushel - 

from tiear or bigg, per bushel - 

Paper and pasteboard, per lb. ... 

Piute (gold) per oz. troy ... • 

(silver' per oz troy 

{Spirits, in England, per gallon - 

in Scotland, per gallon • • • • 1 

in Ireland, tier gallon - * * • 

Sugar, from beet-root, etc., per cwt. * 

N. 11. 5 per cent, to lie added to the duties on the artlcl 

es marked • 

£ *■ d. 

0 0 2* 

0 2 7* 

0 2 0* 

0 0 1A* 

0 17 0 

0 1 6 

0 7 10 

0 4 8 

0 10 0 

£ t. d. 

0 2 7* 

0 0 I.J* 

0 17 0 

0 1 6 

0 3 4 

0 11) 0 


The excise or inland duties are repaid, or, as it is termed, drawn back, on the goods 
being exported ; and countervailing duties are imposed in the case of articles exempted 
from duty in Ireland and charged with it in Great Britain, being imported from the 
former into the latter. The drawback on the malt used in brewing is computed at the 
rate of 5s. the barrel of 36 Imperial gallons. 

Duties repealed. We subjoin a list of the articles the duties on which were repealed in 
1845, 1846, and 1853 by the acts 8 Vic. c. 12., 9& 10 Vic. c.23., and 16 & 17 Vic. c. 106. 


Agates, or cornelians, not set. 
Albumen. 

Algimobiila seed. 

Alkali. 

Alkanct root. 

Almonds, bitter. 

Alues. 

Alum. 

roch. 

Amber, rough,. 

manufactured, except beads. 
Ambergris. 

A inboyna wood. 

Anchovies. 

Angelica. 

Animals, living; viz.: 
asses, 
goats, 
kids. 

oxen and bulls. 



Toiu. 

balm of Gilead, and unenumerated 
balsam. 

Bandstring twist. 

Barilla. 

Bark, extract of, or of other vegetable 
substances, to be used for tanning 
or other manufacturing purposes, 
for tanners' or dyers' use, 
cascarilla. 

Peruvian, 
of other aorta. 

Bar wood. 

Barytes, sulphate of, ground. 

Basket rods, paeled and unpeeied. 

Bast ropes, twines, and strands. 

Meads and bugles of glass, 
llcef, fresh oi slightly salted. 

salted. 

Beef wood 


Berries, hay. 
juniper, 
yellow. 

un enumerated. 

Birds, singing. 

Blacking. 

Blackwood. 

Bladders. 

Bones (except whale fins), whether 
burnt or not, or as animal charcoal. 
Books of editions, pilnted prior to 1801, 
bound or unbound. 

Borax, refined. 

Borax or lineal, unrefined. 

Boracic acid. 

Bottles of earth and stone, empty. 

Box wood. 

Bran. 

Brass, powder of. 

old, lit only to be remanufactured, 
wire. 

Brazil wood. 

Brarilletto wood. 

Bricks or clinkers. 

Brimstone, refined in rolls, 
in flour, 
not refined. 

Bristles, rough, or in any way sorted. 
Bron/e, works of art. 

powdeT. 

Brushes, paint. 

Bulrushes. 

Bullion and foreign coin of gold or 
silver. 

Buttons. 

Cables, not iron. 

Cameos, not set. 

Camomile flowers. 

Camphor, refined and unrefined. 
Camwood. 

Candlewick. 

Canella alba. 

Canes, bamboo, 
reed. 

rattans, not ground, 
or sticks, unenumerated. 
Cantharides. 

Caoutchouc. 

Cardamoms. 

Carmine. 

Carriages of all sorts. 

Casks, empty. 

Cassia buds. 

fistula. 

Castor. 

Casts of busts, statues, or figures. 
Catlings. 

Caviare. 

Cedar wood. 

Chalk, manufactured or unmanufac* 
tu red. 

Chip, or willow, for platting. 

Cherry wood. 

ChcsnutK. 

China root. 

Cider. 


Cinnaharis native. 

Citrate of lime. 

Citric acid. 

Citron preserved with salt. 


Coals, culm, and tinders. 

Cobalt, 
ore of. 
oxide of. 

Cochineal, 
dust, 
granilla. 

Cochinella wood. 

Coco nuts. 

Coir rope, ttoine, and strands. 

Coloeynth. 

Colombo root. 

Copper, ore of. 
regulus. 
old. 

unwrought. 
part wrought, 
plates and coin, 
wire. 

Copperas, blue, 
green, 
white. 

Coral, whole, polished, 
unpolished, 
in fragments. 

Cordage, tarred or untarred. 

Cork. 

Corks, fishermen’s. 

Cotton manufactures, not being articles 
wholly or in part made up, not other¬ 
wise charged with duty. 

Cotton yam. 

Cranberries. 

Crayons. 

Cream of tartar. 

Crystal, tough or cut, except beads, 

Cubehs. 

Cucumbers preserved in salt. 

Cutch. 


Diamonds. 

Divl divi. 

Down. 

Drugs, unenumerated. 

Ebony. 

Elderflower water. 

Enamel. 

Extract. 

rhesnut bark, 
quercitron bark, 
logwood, 
safflower. 

bark, dtc. for tanning. 

Feathers for beds, in beds or otherwise, 
ostrich, undressed, 
paddy bird, undressed, 
unenumerated and undressed. 

Fish. 

Flax and tow, or coditla of. 
dressed and undressed. 
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g joo fcfcr paper Hamers. 

Flower roots. 

Frames tor pictures, prints, or infer- 
rors. 

Furniture woods, except ash, “beech, 
bitch, elm, oak, Wainscot. 

Fuktic. 


Gallic powder. 

Galls. 

tifemboge. 

Garanune 

Garnets, cut or uncut, not set. 

Gauze ot threads. 

Gelatine. 

Gentian. 

Ginseng. 

Glass, plate* 
painted. 

white flint-glass pottles, not cut, 
engraved, ot ornamented, 
wine glasses, tumblers, and all 
other white flint-glass, 
goods not cut, engraved^ or other* 
wise ornamented. 

bottles of glass covered with wicker 
(not being cut glass.) 
or of green or common glass, 
article', of green or common glass, 
manufactures, not otherwise enu¬ 
merated, and old broken glass, tit 
only to be re manufactured. 

Glue 

clippings, or waste of any kind, fit 
only“fi>r glue. 

Gold leaves, and ore of. 

Goods unenumerated, not being either 
in part or wholly manufactured, not 
enumerated or prohibited. 

Grease. 

4,reaves for dogs, and tallow greaves. 

Guano 

Gum, amml 
Arnblt 
assn fa tida 
aimuoniacum. 
copal. 

cuphorblum, 


jtuaiati 


lac dye. 
mastic 
sci d lac. 
btuklai. 

Senegal, 
shellac, 
trng icanth. 
unenumeruted. 

Gunpowder. 

Gun-stocks in the rough, cf wood. 

Gutta percha. 

Gypsum. 

Hair, t amel hair or wool, 
cow, ox, bull, or ilk. 
horse 
human. 

Hur, unenumerated 

manuf ictures ot hair or goats' wool, 
or of hair or goats wool, and any 
other material not particularly 
enumerated. 

Hams of all kinds. 

Harp strings or lute strings silvered. 

Hay. 

Heath,-fbr brushes. 

Hellebore 

Hemp, dressed. 

rough or undressed, or any other 
vegetable substance of the nature 
and quality of undressed hemp, 
and applicable to the same pur¬ 
poses 

tow and coddla of hemp. 

Jute. 

Hides, or pieces thereof, tawed,curried, 
varnished, japanned, enamelled. 
Muscovy or Russia hides, or pieces 
thereof, tanned, coloured, shaved, 
or otherwise dressed, and hides or 
pieces thereof in any way dressed, 
not otherwise enumerated, 
not tanned, tawed, curried, or in 
any Way dressed, dry and wet, 


tails, buffhio, bull, cow, or ox. 
tanned, not otherwise dressed. 
Hones. 

Honey. 

Hoofe of cattle. 

Hoops of wood. 

Homs—horn tijis, and pieces of home. 



Iron, bloom. , 

chromate of. 

■' in bars, Ufiwrought, 
wire. 

Jtbom. 

old hrpfceh, and eld cast iron, 
ere. ' 

M ?r hammered Into rods, 
rough castings. 

Isinglass. 

Jalap. 

Jet. 

Jewels — emeralds and all other precious 
stones, unset. 

Juice of lemons, limes, or oranges. 

King wood. 

Lac; viz. stlcklac. 

Lamp black. 

Lapis calaminarls. 

Lard. 

Lattert- 

shaven and wire. 

Lavender flowers. 

Lead ore. 
red. 
white, 
black. 

pig and sheet, 
chromate of. 

Leaves of roses. 

Leeches 
> Lignum vita*. 

Linen , viz — 

carabncs and lawns, plain, 
bordered handkerchiefs, 
damasks 

damask diaper. I 
Balls ot all sorts* 

plain linens and diaper, whether 
chequered or striped with dye 
yam or not, and manufactures ot 
linen, or of linen mixed with 
cotton or with wool, not particu¬ 
larly enumerated, or otherwise 
charged with duty, not 1 elng 
articles wholly or in part made up. 
Litharge. 

Live creatures illustrative of natural 
history. 

Logwood. 

Losh Hides. 

Madjer. 

M adder root. 

Magna greecia ware. 

Mahogany. 

Manganese, ore of. 

Manna. 

Manures, unenumerated. 

Manuscripts. 

Maps and charts, or parts thereof, plain 
or coloured. 

Maple wood. 

Mats and matting. 

Mattresses. 

Mead or metheglln. 

Meat, salted or fresh, not otherwise de¬ 
scribed, or preserved in any other way 
than salted. 

Medals of any sort. 

Mercury, prepared, 

Metal — bell metal, and leaf, not gold. 
Minerals and fossils, unenumerated. 
ModelB of cork or wood 
Moss, lichen islondicus 

other than rock or Iceland moss, 
rock, for dyers’ use. 

Mother-o’pearf shells. 

Musk. 

Myrrh. 

Naphtha. 

New Zealand wood. 

Nicaragua wood. 

Nickel, arseniate of, In lumps or powder, 
being in an unrefined state, 
metallic, and oxide of, refined, 
ore of. 

Nitre — cubic nitre. 

Nuts; viz. 

kernels of walnuts, and of peach 
stones, and of nuts or kernels 
thereof, unenumerated, commonly 
used for expressing oil therefrom. 
Coco nuts. 

Nuts, Pistachio. 

Nuts and kernels, unenumerated. 

Oakum. 

Ochre. 

Oil, animal, 
castor, 
cocoa nut, 

Olive. 

laid. 


° U ’reS!» 

* ’ tr ?iG?d numorj* !* >tnn * |cetl oU * ° r 

. hempseedc . , 

rap^d. ** ’ 

walnut. 

or spirit of turpentine, f 
seed, unenumerated. ’ r 
Oil seed cake. 

Olibarium. 

Olive wood, 

Olives. 

Orange peel and lemon peel. 

Orange flower water. 

Orchal. 

Ore, unenumeratod. 

Orpiment. 

Orris root. 

Orsedew. 

Painters? colours, unenumerated, manu 
factured or unmanufactured. 

Palmetto thatch. 

Palmetto thatch manufactures. 
Parchment. 

Partridge wood. 

Pearls. 

Pencils of all kinds. 

Pens. 

Perry. 

Phosphorus. 

Pink root. ± 

Pities and vegetables preserved in salt. 

Pitch. 

Burgundy. 

Plantains. 

Plants, shrulis, and trees altvo. 

Plaster of Paris. 

Plate, battered. 

Plat In i, and ore qf platlna. 

Pollard 

Pomegranates or peel of. 

Pork, fresh. 

salted, not haras. 

Potatoes. , , 

Pots, melting, far goldsmiths', 
stone. 

Poultry and game alive or dead, in¬ 
cluding rabbits. 

Prussiate of potash. 

Purple wood. 

Quicksilver. 

Quills, goose, 
swan. 

Radix contrayervw. 
enulse campaign, 
enngii. 
liiecacuanhon- 
rliatanlse. 
senekse. 

sciqwntariae or snake root. 

Rags, old ropes or junk, or old Ashing* 
nets, he only for making paper or 
pasteboard, 
pulp of. 
woollen 

Rape of grapes. 

Red \* ood or guinea wood. 

Rhubarb. 

Rice dust, for feeding cattle. 

Rose water. 

Rosewood. 

Rosin. 

Saccharum saturnl. 

Safflower. 

Saffron. 

Sal ammoniac, 
limonutn. 
prunella. 

Salep or galop. 

Salt. 

Saltpetre, 

Sanguis draconis. 

Santa Marie wood. 

8apan wood. 

Sarsaparilla. 

Sassafras. 

Sntm wood. 

Saunders’ red. 

white or yellow. 

Sausages or pudding*. 

Scammony. 

Seeds; -Hz. 
acorn, 
aniseed. 

beaJu, feigner or 


Deans, an 
burn*. 


carrot.- 
Hover, 
colohicum. 
cole. 

coriander. 

crotofi." 


dart, 
fenugreek. 
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forest. 

Harden, unwiumcratwf. 
trass settU of all sort*, 
hemp, 
leek. 

Jennies. 

lettuce. 

linseed anti flaxseed. 

lucerne. 

lupin. 

maw. 

millet. 

mustard. 

on km. 

parsley. 

r«pi>j* 

quince. 


tares, 
t rrftii I. 

unemunerstcri, commonly used for 
expressing oil therefrom. 

■worm. 

not particularly enumerated or de- 
scrltved, or otherwise charged with 
duty. 

Senna. 

Whips, British, broken up or to be broken 
up, with tackle, apparel, and furniture 
(except sails), 
fehumuch. 

HMk, raw. 

knubs or husks, and waste silk, 
thrown, not dusl, anti dyed, vir. 
singles or tram, orgaminv or crape. 
Silkworm got. 

Skins and furs; viz. 
pelts and tails. 


Hkfns ami furs, viz. , WjroHp-^ 

squirrel or calabar, tails of, un- Turme 
dressed. Turper 

swan, undressed. Turper 

tiger, undressett. Twine, 

weaset, undressed. 

wolf, titidressed or tawed. Ultra n 

wolverlngs, undressed. ■ 

deer, Indian, half dressed, tanned Valonl; 

tawed, or in any way dressed. Vanelli 

ermine, dressed. Vandal 

kill, dressed and dyed or coloured. Vases* 
11mb, tanned or tawed. > egita 


■WtHp-wood. 

Turmeric. 

Turpentine of Venice* bcio, or Cyprus. 
Turjientine. 

Twine. 


lamb, dyed or colon ml. 
dressed in oil. 


minx, dressed. Vellum, 

pelts, tanned, tawed* or in any way Vermilion. 

dressed. Verdigris, 

goat, tanned, tawed, or in any way Verjuice, 
dressed. 

Iamb, undressed, in the wool. Wafers> 

sheep, undressed, In the wool. Walnut wood. 

tanned or tawed, dressed In oil. Water, mineral, 
squirrel or calabar undressed,tawed. Wax, bleached, 
wolf, tawed. unbleached, 

kid, dressed, and dyed or coloured. myrtle, 

ami Am, or pieces thereof, un- sealing, 

enumerated, tanned, tawed, cur- vegetable, 

lied, or dressed. Weld. 


Vnnelloes. 

Varnish, not otherwise described. 

Vases, ancient, not of stone or wood. 

\ egetaides, all. not otherwise enume¬ 
rated or described, 
preserved in salt. 

Vellum. 

Vermilion. 

VerdigTis. 


and fnrs, or pieces thereof, raw or Whale fins* 


i be broken undressed, unetiumerated. 

1 furniture Smalts. 

Specimens of minerals fossils, illus¬ 
trative of natural history. 

Speckled wood. 

> silk. Spectacles. 

»d, vir. Spelter or rlnc, rolled, but not otherwise* 
or crape. mannfact urt il. 

crude, in cakes, 
oxide and white of. 
roih for bolts. 

Spermaceti. 


or dressed. 

squirrel or calabar, undressed, 
badger, undressed, 
hear, uudressed. 
beaver* undressed, 
cat, undressed, 
chincilla, undressed, 
coney, undressed, 
deer, undressed. 


dog in the hair, not tanned, tawed. Sweet wood 


Squills, dried or not d» led. 

Stavesacru. 

Staves, not exceeding 72 inches hi length, 
nor 7 inches In breadth, nor ."i inches 
in thickness. 

Steel, unwrought, 
scrap. 

Straw or grass for platting. 

Sulphur impressions. 


elk, uui/resiicd. 

ermine, dressed or undressed. 

Asher, undressed. 

A toh, undressed. 

fox, undressed. 

fox tails, undressed. 

goat raw, or undressed. 

goose, undressed. 

hare, undressed. 

hus.se, undressed. 

kangaroo, undressed. 

kid, in tho hair, undressed. 

kolinski, undressed. 

leopard, undressed. 

lion, undressed. *• 

lynx, undressed. 

marten tails, undressed. 

minx, undressed. 

mole, undresfeed. 

musquash, undressed. 

nutria, undressed. 

otter, undressed. 

ounce, undressed. 

panther, undressed. 

pelts, undressed. 

racoon, undressed. 

sable, undressed. 

sable UHs or tl)w, undressed. 


Stone and marble In blocks, shaped or 
rough scalped. 

Talc. 

Tallow, vegetable. 

Tamarinds. 

Tar. 

Barhadoes. 

Tarras. 

Tartaric acid. 

Tcaslcs. 

Teeth, elephants'. 

sea-cow* sea-horse, or sea-morse. 
Teleoopes. 

Terra jAponlca. 

Sienna. 

verde. 

umbra. 

Thread, not Otherwise enumerated or 
described. 

Tiles. 

Tin ore, and regulns of, or in blocks, 
ingots, bars, or slalis. 

Toliaeco pipes of clay 
Tongues. _ 

'I'omsal. 

Tortoise-shell or turtle Bhell unmanu¬ 
factured. 

Truffled. 


Wood. 

Wood for ship-building, viz.; stringy 
bark, red and blue gum, green hart, 
mora, and locust woods, and wood* 
formerly admitted at the same doty us 
teak. 

treenails of stringy bark, red and blue 
gum, and locust woods, and all 
treenails of and from British pos¬ 
sessions, 
shovel hilts. 

Wood. 

bitch and Ar.hewn, not exceeding 3 
feet long, nor exceeding H inches 
square, imported for the sole 
purpose of mnking herring barrels 
for the use of fisheries, 
waste wood, 
hoops. 

firewood of and from British )k> 4- 
sesslom. 

teak. 

Wool, beaver. 

cut and combed, 
goats’ wool or hair, 
sheep’s ot lambs’ wool, 
roney. 
hares'. 

cotton and waste of cotton wool. 

Woollenst viz. manufactures of wool, 
(not being goats' wool), ot of wool 
mixed with cotton, not particularly 
enumerated, not otherwise chuigcd 
with duty. 

Yam. 

cable yam. . 
camel or mohair, 
raw linen. 

Yam of siik and worsted spun together 

. and not dyed- 

worsted yarn, raw not dyed, or only 
partially dyed, ami not liemg fit or 
projier for embroidering or other 
purposes, 

Yeast, dried. 


The 8 Viet. c. 12. s. 4. directs, in the view of preserving exact accounts of the value of goods entered inwards, upon which 
the duties have been ret»eal< d; “ That upon the entiy inwards of any such goods, the value tin re of shall lie stated in the entry, 
and shall be affirmed l»y the declaration of the importer or his known ngent, written upon the entry nnd attested by bis sig¬ 
nature, and if such declaration be false, the person signing the same shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 2<>7.; and it shall lie 
lawful for the landing waiter or other officer appointed to examine such goods to cal) for the invoice, bills of parcels* and such 
other documents relating thereto as he may think necessary far ascertaining the true value of tho same." 


TARTAR. See Arciai,. 

TATTA, a town in the territory of Sinde, situated about 60 miles in a direct line 
from the sea, at a short distance from the western bank cif the rivet Indus* in lat. 
24° 44' N., Ion. 68° 17' E, Population uncertain, probably about 8,000* The streefs 
are narrow and dirty; but the houses, though built of mud, chopped straw, and timber, 
are superior to the low huts seen in the adjoining towns and villages. 

Trade, — Being situated a little aliove the part where the Indus’ divides into the two 
great branches by which its waters are poured into the Indian Ocean, it rtiight be sup¬ 
posed that Tattd Would be a place of great trade. But, owing to the unwholcsomeness 
of the climate, the barbarism of the tribes on its banks, and otbereauses, its commerce 
has never corresponded with what might have been anticipated, looking at it# position 
on the map. . It bad probably attained the acm4 of 1 its prosperity in the beginning of 
the 16th century. In 1555, the Portuguese, by way, as they stated, of avenging tjie 
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treachery of tl»e king of ^fnclv.% inhumanly massacred 8,000 of the inhabitants, and 
burned the town.— (Conquttes des Portvgais , tome iv. p. 183.) It is probable that 
Tatta never fully recovered from this dreadful blow ; but Mr. Hamilton mentions, that 
in the 17th century it was extensive and populous, possessing much commerce, with 
manufactures of silk, wool, and cabinet ware. The decayed state in which we now find 
it, has been a consequence of the misgovernment and rapacity of its present rulers, the 
Ameers of Sinde, under whose sway it fell more than 50 years ago. 

In 1$35, the English established a factory at Tatta, ui the view of facilitating the 
disposal of woollens and other goods in the countries traversed by the Indus; and the 
building occupied by 1 the factory, though far from magnificent, was recently, if it be not 
still, the best, not in Tatta only, but in the whole country of Sinde. 

The chief exports are rice, shawls from Cashmere, opium from Malwah, hides, ghee, 
cotton, goats’ wool, carpets, drugs, 8cc. Putchock, an article largely consumed in 
China, is a peculiar export of Sinde. The imports comprise a variety of articles, but 
the quantities are trifling: they consist principally of spices, dye stuffs, hardware, tin, 
iron, &c., broad cloths, English cottous, silks, &c.. But at present the trade is quite 
inconsiderable; and no one could believe, d priori , that the natural emporium of so 
great a river as the Indus, traversing many extensive countries, would cut so insignifi¬ 
cant a figure in the trading world. • 

Navigation and Trade of the Indus. — The navigation of this magnificent river by the 
fleet of Alexander the Great, has conferred on it a classical celebrity not to be matched 
by any other river of the East. Its magnitude, too, is worthy of its fame. It may l>e 
navigated by fiat-bottomed boats as far as Attock, and its tributary stream the Itnvee 
is navigable to Lahor, both places being above 1,000 miles from the sea. But, un¬ 
fortunately, its navigation is extremely difficult, and it may be doubted whether it will 
ever realise any considerable portion of the advantages which have of late years been 
anticipated from its being opened. The mouths of the river are ill-defined, shallow, 
and infested with moveable sand-banks, while the violence of the bore , or tide * makes 
their entrance at all times a matter of difficulty for vessels of a small draught of water 
suitable to their navigation, and during the period of the western .ftionsoon they are all 
but impracticable. This, no doubt, is the reason that for centuries past the navigation 
from and to the sea through the delta of the Indus has been almost wholly abandoned ; 
and that all products brought down the river and destined for exportation by sea are 
conveyed from Tatta overland to Curachee, a sea-port a little to the north of the 
most northerly mouth of the river, about 60 miles in a direct line from Tatta ; and 
that all those coming from parts beyond sea and destined for countries on the Indus are 
conveyed from Curachee to Tatta by the same route. 

Even after it has been entered, the navigation of the river is peculiarly difficult, 
partly from the strength of the current during the period of the inundation, and partly 
from shallows, and the sudden and constant shifting of the-channel ; what was a 
navigable passage one day is not unfrequently quite unnavigable a day or two after. 
The doondees , or native craft, by which the river is navigated, though of very small 
burden, frequently get aground. 

If the Indus should ever become a considerable commercial bignway, it will, most 
probably, be brought about by the intervention of suitable steamers; and it seems to he 
the opinion of the best judges, that, provided the steamers employed he flat-bottomed, 
and do not draw more than 28 or 30 inches water, they might, with proper precautions, 
he navigated from the sea for nearly 1,000 miles inland. But, exclusive of the physical 
obstacles to the navigation of the river, the backward state of the country, through 
which it flows, and the poverty and barbarism of the inhabitants, are formidable 
obstacles to its becoming of much importance as a commercial highway. The in¬ 
habitants along its banks have little taste for foreign commodities; and even if they had, 
they have few products suitable for export to exchange for them. No doubt, shotfld 
regular 'government, industry, and civilisation be introduced into the Punjab, Caubul, 
and the contiguous countries, the case might be very different, and the trade of the 
Indus might become of very considerable importance. But this., if it be ever effected, 
must require a lengthened period to bring it about; so that those who look for any 
material addition being speedily made to our trade, or to that of India, by the opening 
of the Indus, will, there is too much reason to think, be entirely disappourted. (Se^ 
for farther particulars, the art. Indus in the Geographical Dictionary , and the authorities 
there referred to; see also Captain Postaa’s work on $inde; and especially the memoir 
m the appendix (p. 361.) of Captain Carless, On the Navigation of the Indus*) 

A very well-informed party, Dr. Buist, editor of the Bombay Times , has, in,his work 

* Whatever other changes may have, taken placo In the river, the tides at its mouth would'seem to 
nave wen nearly the same in antiquity as at present. Their violence created the greatest alarm in the 
neet ot Alexander; and occasioned, indeed, the lose of several vessels I — (Arrian, lib. vi. cup. 19.) 
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qn the late expedition into A Afghanistan, made the foUowfl^ observations on the trade 
Of the Indus;-— r . 

“ The glowing, description* of Bumcs appear to, have given a very exaggerated qt the ; vatae 
of the internal traffic of the countries beyond the Indus. It was forgotten that whfere there Vas 
no Industry, no manufactures or mineral wealth, no sea-coast or , rhr**» te permit exportation, 
there could be little or nothing to give in exchange for imports i and, that the wants of a popu¬ 
lation purely nomade must at All times be simple and singularly few., The whole of wr commerce 
with Persia has never exceeded two millions sterling a year, rarely above one ; thetotai of our trade 
with Affghanistan certainly never exceeded a million annually, and hps very rarely amounted to mtich 
more than the halfof one. Besides this, the Indus lirrealify was never closed save by its own darigerobS 
entrances and shallow depth of water. Lord Ellenborough has opened the Indus n» mr as Mithen Koto; 
and the Sutbj, in continuation of this, to the Markunda, where it ceases to be navigable for the smallest 
craft. Yet the gross value of .the British goods consumed by the countrie* adjoining does not at present 
amount to a quarter of a million sterling, and will not in all likelihood be doubled for 10 yean* *<> come * 
ilie expense of maintaining troops betwixt Kurrachee and Bukkur, both stations Included, exceeding 
eOO.OOW. a vear; with a less force it would be unwise to think of keeping these stationsat all. The great 
line of traftc was not along but across the Indus, by the Delhi frontier, or parallel tp it at a distance of 
100 miles, by Sonmeanee and Kelat. The countries beyond the Indus, besides, have always been open 
to the free admission of every variety of foreign imports on paying a moderate fixed duty. 1 he chief 
obstruction in reaching these is irremediable by treaty ; and arises from the attacks of Uie plundering 
tribes in tho passes, which cannot be restrained save by the payment of a blech mail or subsidy. 

The delta of the Indus has little in common with the delta of the Nile, except its 
shape. Not a fourth part of it is cultivated, and its few inhabitant* principally lead a 
pastoral life. , It is overgrown with tamarisks and other wild shrubs; and though in¬ 
tersected by the numerous mouths of the river, its surface is dry and arid, and it is in 
a great degree destitute of fresh water. 


Maim/, Weight*, and Measure*.—Accounts are kept in ru¬ 
pees, cailvals, and pice: 12 pice;= 1 carival; 50 carivaH = 
5 rupee. Cowries ore current in Sinde, 48 cowries — 1 pice. 

Small Weight* _21 Moons =a 1 Tlutlce. 

6 Kuttees = l Mass*. 

12 Mass as = 1 Tol ah. 

Gross Weights. — 4 Pice =» 1 Anna. 

16 Annas = I Purca seer. 

40 Seers =s 1 Maund, or 74 lbs. 5 oz. 

7 dwts. avoirdupois. 


Lone Measure _1 Uareo sat 2 inches. 

16 Garccs => l Guz ; hut 1 etiz cloth = 
34 inches at l'atta. 

Grain Measure.—i Pnttoes r= 1 Twier. 

4 Twiers = 1 Cassa. 

GO Cossas = 1 Oarvnl of wheat ; or 22 
Pucca rnaunds, or 21 liom- 
b.\v paraha. 

Diamonds and pearls are sold by huhbaa amt rut tees—8 
huliba as 1 ruttec, about 2 k«- Troy—( Wilburn's OnerU.Com¬ 
merce.) 


T E A (in one Chinese dialect Cha, in another Te ; Du. Te ; Fr. The; It. 7V; 
Hus. Tehai; Hind. Cha; Malay, Tefi), the leaves of the tree or shrub (TViea viridis 
Lin.). 

I. Description of the Tea Plant. — Tea Trade of Chtna. 

II. Rise and Progress of the British Tea Trade. — Consumption of Tea. 
in. East India Company's Monopoly—Influence of, on the Price of Tea — 
Conditions under which it was held — Abolition of. 

IV. Duties on Tea-Consumption of, in the U. Kingdom, the Continent,'tiie 

United States, etc. 


I." Description of the Tea Plant. — Tea Trade of China. 

Description of the Plant. — Places where it is cultivated. — The tea plant ordinarily 
grows to the height of from S to 6 feet, and has a general resemblance to the myrtle, as 
the latter is seen in congenial situations in the southern countries of Europe. It is a 
polyandrous plant, of the natural order Columniferce , and has a white blossom, with 
yellow style and anthers, not unlike those of a small dog-rose. The stem is bushy, with 
numerous branches, and very leafy. The leaves are alternate, on short, thick, channelled 
footstalks, evergreen, of a longish elliptic form, with a blunt, notched point, and serrated 
except at the base. These leaves are the Valuable part of the plant. The Camilltag, 
particularly the Camellia Sasanqua, of the same natural family as the tea tfee, and very 
cldsely resembling it, are the only plants liable to be confounded With It by a careful 
Observer. The leaves of the particular camellia just nfrhed are, indeed, often used in 
some parts of China, as a substitute for those of the tea tree. 

The effects of tea on the human frame are those of avety mild narcotic; and, like 
^hOse of 'many'other narcotics taken in small quantities — even of opium itself—they 
are exhilarating. The green varieties of the plant possess this qualify in a higher degree 
than the black; find a stronger infusion of the former will, in most constitutions, prodiiqe 
considerable excitement and wakefulness. Of all narcotics, however, tea is >h el east 
perntcipUs indeed, it be sq in any degree, which we very much doubt. 

The ses shrub may be described as a very hardy evergreen, growing readily in the 
open air, from the equator to the 45th degree of latitude. For the last 6b yearsi it has 
been reared in this country, without difficulty, in greenhouses ; and thriving; plants of i^i 
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are to bo seen in tb'e gan^ns of Java, Singapore, Malacca, and Tenant; all within ,U 
degrees of the equator. The climate most congenial to it, however, seems to be that 
between the 25th (hid 2.3 d degrees of latitude, judging from the success bf its cultivation 
in China. l?or the general purposes of commerce, the growth of good tea is confined 
to China; and is there restricted to 5 provinces, or rather parts of provinces, via. 
Fqkien and Canton, but more particularly the first, for black tea; and Kiang-nah, 
Kiang-si,’ and Che-»kiang, but chiefly the first of these, for green. The tea districts all 
lie between the latitudes just mentioned, and the 115tlr and 122d degrees of East 
longitude. However, almost every province of China produces more or less tea, but 
generally of an inferior quality, and for local consumption only ; or when of a superior 
quality, like some of the,fine wines of France, losing its flavour when exported. The 
plant is also extensively cultivated in Japan, Tonquin, apd Cochin-China ; and in some 
of the mountainous parts of Ava ; the people of which country use it largely as a kind 
of pickle preserved in oil! 

Botanically considered, the tea tree is a single species; the green and black, with all 
the diversities of each, being mere varieties, like the varieties of the grape, produced by 
difference of climate, soil, locality, age of the crop when taken, and modes of preparation 
for the market. Considered as an object of agricultural produce, the tea plant bears a 
close resemblance to the vine, In the husbandry of China, it may be said to take, the 
same place which the vine occupies in the southern countries of Europe. Like the 
latter, its growth is chiefly confined to hilly tracts, not suited to the growth of corn. 
The soils capable of producing the finest kinds are within given districts, limited, and 
partial. Skill and care, both in husbandry and preparation, are quite as necessary to 
the production of good tea, as to that of good wine. 

The best wine is produced only in particular latitudes, as is the best tea; although, 
perhaps, the latter is not restricted to an equal degree. Only the most civilised nations 
of Europe have as yet succeeded in producing good wines; which is also the case in 
the East with tea; for the agricultural and manufacturing skill and industry of the 
Chinese are there unquestionably pre-eminent. These circumstances deserve to be 
attended to, in estimating the difficulties which must be encountered in any attempt to 
propagate the tea plant in colonial or other possessions. These difficulties are obviously 
very great; and, perhaps, all but insuperable. Most of the attempts hitherto made to 
raise it in foreign countries were not, indeed, of a sort from which much was to'be 
expected. Within the last few years, however, coasiderable efforts have been made by 
Ihe Dutch government of Java, to produce tea on the hills of that island ; and having 
the assistance of Chinese cultivators from Fokicn, who form a considerable part of the 
emigrants to Java, a degree of.success lias attended them, beyond what might have been 
expected in so warm a climate. The Brazilians have made similar efforts ; having also, 
with the assistance of Chinese labourers, attempted to propagate the tea shrub near Rio 
de Janeiro ; and a small quantity of tolerably good tea has been produced. But owing 
to the high price of labour in America, and the quantity required in the cultivation and 
manipulation of tea, there is no'probability, even were the soil suitable to the plant, that 
its culture can be profitably carried on in that country. 

It may, perhaps, succeed in Assam, where its culture is now being attempted ; for 
labour is there comparatively cheap, and the hilly and table lands are said to bear a 
close resemblance to those of the tea districts of China; but we are not sanguine in 
our expectations as to the result. 

Species of Tea. — Manner in which they are manufactured.'—The black teas usually 
exported by Europeans from Canton are as follows, beginning with the lowest qualities r 
— Bohea, Congou, Souchong, and Pekoe. The green teas are Twankay, Hyson skin, 
young Hyson, Hyson, Imperial, and Gunpowder. All the black teas exported (with the 
exception of $ part of the bohea, grown in Woping, a district of Canton) are grown jp 
Fokien—a hilly, maritime, populous, and industrious province, bordering to the north? 
east on Canton. Owing to the peculiar nature of the Chinese laws as to inheritance, 
and probably, qU<>» in,some degree, to the despotic genius of the government, landed 
property is much subdivided throughout the empire; so that tea is generally grown in 
gardens or plantations of no great. extent. - The plant comes to maturity and, yields a 
crop in from 2 to 3 years. Ihe leaves are picked by the cultivator’s family, and imme? 
diately conveyed to market; where a class of persons, who make it their particular 
business, purchase and,collect them in quantities, and manufacture them in part; fbaf 
is, expose them to be dried under a shed. A second class of per sons,, commonly knoyvjn 
in the Canton market as ‘^the tea merchants,” repair to the districts where the ,tea is 
produced, and purchase it in its half-prepared stale from the first class, andcomplai^ithe, 
manufacture by garbling the different qualities; In which operation, women aj^d children 
are chiefly employed. A final drying is then giveq, apd the tea packed in chests, and 
flivide^ atcdVding to quality, into parcels of from 100 to 600 chests each,/ These 



parcels are stamped with the name of the district,'grower, or manufacturer, exactly "as 
La practised with the wines of Bordeaux and Burgundy, the indigo of Bengal, and many 
other commodities; and, from this circumstance, get the name of chops, the*Chinese 
term for a seal or signet. Some of the leaf-buds of the finest black tea plants are 
picked early in the spring, before they expand. These constitute pekoe, or black tea 
of the highest quality ; sometimes called “ white-blossom ” tea, from there being inter¬ 
mixed with it, to give it a higher perfume, a few blossoms pf a species of olive ( Oha 
fragrant ), a native of China. A second crop is taken from the same plants in the. be¬ 
ginning of May, a third about the middle of June, and a fourth in August; which last, 
consisting of large and old leaves, is of very inferior flavour and value. The ybungcr 
the leaf, the more high flavoured, and consequently the more valuable, is the tea. With 
some of the congous and souchongs are occasionally mixed a little pekoe, to enhance 
their flavour; and hence the distinction, among the London tea dealers, of these sorts of 
tea, into the ordinary kinds and those of “ Pekoe flavour.” Bohea, or the lowest black 
tea, is partly composed of the lower grades; that is, of the fourth crop of the teas of 
Fokien, left unsold in the market of Canton after the season of exportation has passed; 
and partly of the teas of the district of Woping in Canton. The green teas are grown 
and selected in the same manner as the black, to which the description now given more 
particularly refers; and the different qualities arise from the same causes. The gun¬ 
powder here stands in the place of the pekoe; being composed of the unopened buds of 
the spring crop. Imperial, hyson, and young hyson, consist of the second and third 
crops, 'file light and inferior leaves, separated from the hyson by a winnowing machine, 
constitute hyson skin, an article in considerable demand amongst the Americans. 
The process of drying the green teas differs from that of the black; the first being 
dried in iron pots or vases over a fire, the operator continually stirring the leaves with 
his naked hand. The operation is one of considerable nicety, particularly with the finer 
teas; and is performed by persons who make it their exclusive business. 

Tea Trade in China. —The tea merchants commonly receive advances from the 
principal merchants and other Capitalists of Canton; but, with this exception, are alto¬ 
gether independent of them ; nor have the latter any exclusive privilege or claim of 
pre-emption. They are very numerous; those connected with the green tea districts 
alone being about 400 in number. The black tea merchants arc less numerous but 
more wealthy. The greater part of the tea is brought to Canton by land carriage or 
inland navigation, but chiefly by the first: it is conveyed by porters ; the roads of 
Chiha, in the southern provinces, not generally admitting of wheel carriages, and beasts 
of burden being very rare. A small quantity pf black tea is brought by sea, but pro¬ 
bably smuggled; for this cheaper mode of transportation is discouraged by govern¬ 
ment, which it deprives of the transit duties levied on inland carriage. The length of 
land carriage from the principal districts where the green teas are grown to Canton is 
probably not le$s than 700 miles; nor that of the black tea, over a mountainous 
country, less than 200 miles. The tea merchants begin to arrive in Canton about the 
middle of October, and the busy season continues until the beginning of March ; being 
briskest in November, December, and January. Tea, for the most part, could, pre¬ 
viously to the late.changes, only be bought from the Hong or licensed merchants; but 
some of these, the least prosperous in their circumstances, were supported by wealthy 
outside merchants, as they are called; and thus the trade was considerably extended. 
The prices in the Canton market vary from year to year with the crop, the stock on 
hand, and the external demand, as in any other article, and in any other market. After 
the season is over, or when the westerly monsoon sets in, during the month of March, 
and impedes the regular intercourse of foreigners with China, there is a fall in the price 
of tea, hot only arising from this circumstance, but from a certain depreciation ih quality, 
from the age of the tea; which, like most other vegetable productions, is injured by 
keeping, particularly in a hot and damp climate. 

Foreign Trade in Tea — There seems to be little mystery in the selection arid pur¬ 
chase' of teas ; for the business is both safely and effectively accomplished, ndt only by 
the supercargoes of the American ships, but frequently by the masters; and iC Vaa ascer¬ 
tained by the sales at the East India House, that there wks no difference between the 
qualities of the teas purchased by the commanders and officers of the Company’s* ships, 
without any assistance from the officers of the factory, and those purchased for the 4 Com¬ 
pany by the latter. An unusual degree of good faith, indeed, appears to beobserved, 
on the part of the Chinese merchants, with respect to this commodity ; for it was proved 
before the select committee of the House of Common^, in 1830, that it was the regular 
practice pf the Hong merchants to receive back, and return good tea for, any chest 
or parcel upon whffch any fraud might have been practised, which‘sometimes happens 
in the conveyance of tfra teas from Cafcton on board ship. Sucli restitution has occa¬ 
sionally b£cn made even* at the distance of 1 or 2 years.' The Company enjoyed no 
advantage over other purchasers in the Canton market, except that which the largest 
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purchaser lias in every market, vifci a selection of tlic teas, on the payment of the same 
prices as others; and this .advantage they enjoyed only as respects the black teas; the 
Americans being the largest purchasers of green teas. 

Wo subjoin a Table for calculating the cost of tea : — 


Comparison of the Cost o\ Tea per Picul (133* lbs. Avoirdupois), with the Rate per Pound attdr TOO, 
of 9 Cwt. or 1,008 Pounds per Ton. 


Per Picttl. 

Exchange 4«. l>cr Del. 

Exch. 4*. 3d. per Dot. 

Exch. 4«. 

4H. i>er Doi. 

Excli. 4*. 6 d. per Dot. 

Exch. 4*. Bd. per Do!.| 

Per I.b. 

Par Ton. 

Ter Lb. 

Per Ton. 

Per Lb. 

Per Ton. 

Per Lb. 

Per Ton. 

Per Lb. 

Per Tou. 

Tati*. 

rf. 

£ *. 

d. 

d. 

£ *. d. 

i. 

£ *. 

* 

d. 

£ «. d. 

rf. 

£ l. 

d. 


10 

42 0 

0 

10-625 

44 12 6 

10-833 

46 JO 

0 

11-042 

46 7 6 

11-250 

47 5 

0 

2i — 

10.1 

11 

44 2 

0 

11-156 

46 17 14 

11-375 

47 15 

6 

11*594 

48 13 104 

11-813 

49 12 

3 


46 4 

0 

11-687 

49 1 9 

12*916 

50 1 

0 

12*146 

51 0 3 

12*375 

51 19 

6 

23 — 

U4 

48 6 

0 

12-219 

51 6 44 

12-458 

52 6 

6 

12*698 

53 6 71 

12-936 

51 6 

0 


12 

60 S 

0 

12-760 

53 11 0 

13000 

54 12 

0 

13*250 

55 15 0 

13 500 

56 14 

0 

25 — 

124 

52 10 

8 

13-281 

65 15 74 

13541 

56 17 

6 

13.802 

57 19 44 

14-063 

59 1 

3 

26 — 

13 

54 12 

13-812 

58 0 3 

14 083 

59 3 

0 

14*354 

60 5 9 

14-625 

61 8 

6 

27 — 

134 

56 14 

0 

14-314 

60 4 1<>4 

14-625 

61 8 

6 

14-906 

62 12 14 

15-188 

63 15 

9 

28 — 

14 

58 16 

0 

14-875 

62 9 6 

15166 

G3 14 

0 

15-468 

61 18 6 

15-750 

6fi 3 

0 

29 — 

a* 

60 18 

0 

15-106 

64 14 14 

15*708 

66 19 

6 

16-010 

67 4 104 

16-313 

16-875 

68 10 

3 

30 — 

63 9 

0 

15-937 

66 18 9 

16-2,0 

68 5 

0 

16*562 1 

69 11 3 

70 17 

6 

31 — 

154 

05 * 

0 

16-469 

69 5 44 

16-791 

70 10 

6 

17114 

71 17 74 

17-438 

73 4 

9 

32 - 

16 

67 4 

0 

17*000 

71 8 0 

17*383 

72 16 

0 

17*666 ; 

74 4 0 

18-000 

75 12 

0 

33 — 

164 

69 6 

0 

17*63] 

73 12 74 

17*873 

75 l 

6 

18*218 1 

76 10 41 

18*563 

77 19 

3 1 

I 54 —• 

17 

71 8 

0 

18*062 

75 17 3 

18*416 

77 7 

0 . 

18-770 | 

78 16 9 

19-125 

80 6 

6 i 


174 

73 10 

0 

18-594 

78 1 104 

18 958 

79 12 

6 

19-323 

81 3 1J 

19*688 

82 13 

9 i 

36 ,n 

IS 

75 12 

0 

19*125 

80 6 6 

19-/8W 

81 1.8 

0 

19-875 

83 9 fll. 

20 250 

83 1 

0 

I$7 — 

184 

19 

77 14 

0 

19-656 

82 11 14 

20*041 

84 3 

6 

20-127 

85 15 104 

20-813 

87 8 

3 

38 — 

79 16 

0 

20*187 

84 15 9 

87 n 44 

20-583 

86 9 

0 

20-979 

88 * 3 i 

21*375 

21*938 

89 15 

6 

39 - 

194 

81 18 

0 

20-719 

21-125 

88 It 

6 

21-531 

90 8 7U 

92 2 

9 

| 40 — 

20* 

81 0 

0 

21-250 

89 5 0 

21-66G 

91 0 

0 | 22 083 

92 15 0\ 

! 22 500 

91 IO 

.0 


Thu», 4*. 3d. per dollar, one tael per picul l» equal to fal. per pound. 


Usual Nett Weight and Measurement of a Chest of different Descriptions of Tea. 


Bohett, whole chests 


Congou cheats 
Souchong - 
Pekoe 


Weight. 
catties 138 
— HI 

— 46 

— 63 to 64 
~ 60 - 62 

— 49-50 


Hot. Meat. 
feet 8*956 

— 6*416 

— 15-371 

— 4-085 

— 4*025 

— 4 333 


Hyson • « 

llyson skin 
Twankay, long chests 
Gunpowder 
I Imperial - 
I Young Hyson - 


Wright. 
cattles 48 to 50 

— 48-50 

— 62-65 

— 80-84 

— 70-74 

— 70-72 


ftjf. Meat. 
feet 4 

— 4-m 

— 4‘Slit 

— 4-JOO 

— 4-117 I 

— 4-220 


IT. Rise and Progress of the British Tea Trade. — Consumption of Tea. 

The late rise and present magnitude of the British tea trade are among the most 
extraordinary phenomena in the history of commerce. Tea was wholly unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, and even to our ancestors previously to the end of the 16th or the 
beginning of the 17th century. It seems to have been originally imported in small 
quantities by the Dutch; but was hardly known in this country till after 1650. In 
1660, however, it began to be used in coffee bouses ; for, in an act passed in that year, 
a duty of 8 d. is laid on every gallon of “ coffee, chocolate, sherbet, and tea," made and 
sold. But it is abundantly evident that it was then only beginning to be introduced. 
The following entry appears in the Diary of Mr. Pepys, secretary to the Admiralty : — 
“ September 25. 1661. 1 sent for a cup of tea (a China drink), of which I had never 

drunk before.” In 16G4, the East India Company bought 2 lbs. 2 oz. of tea as a present 
for his Majesty. In 1667, they issued the first order to import tea, directed to their 
agent at Bantam, to the effect that he should send home 100 lbs. of the best tea 
lie could get 1 — (See the reference in Milbum's Orient. Com. ii. 530. ; Macpherson's 
Hist, of Com , with India , pp. 130—132.) Since then, the consumption seems to 
have gone on regularly though slowly increasing. In 1689, instead of charging a 
duty on the decoction made from the leaves, an excise duty of 5s. per lb. was laid on the 
tea itself. The importation of tea from 1710 downwards is exhibited in the following 
Tables. 

The reductions made in the duties on tea in 1745 and 1784, strikingly evince the 
superior productiveness of low duties on articles in general demand, and are, in that 
respect, especially worth attention. Previously to 1745, tea was charged with an 
excise duty of no less than 4s. per lb., and with a customs duty of 14 per cent r ad 
valorem : and it appears that at an average of the 5 years ending Midsummer, 1745, 
the teas entered for consumption amounted to 768/520 lbs. a-year, yielding an average 
excise .and customs revenue of 175,2221. a-year. But though the taste for tea was then 
comparatively little diffused, it was well known that its clandestine importation was 
extensively carried on, and that its real was much greater than its apparent consump¬ 
tion.,. To check this illegitimate traffic, which enriched the smuggler at the expense of 
the revenue and of the fair trader, a. bill was carried through parliament in 1.745, in 
pursuance of the recommendation of a Committee of the House of,Commons, by. which: 
tqe excise duty pn tea was reduced from 4s. to lx. per lb. and 25 per cent, ad valorem; 
and as the price of the. teas sold at the Company’s sales was then about 4a, per lb., the 
25 per cent, was, m fact, equivalent to Is. per lb. making the,new excise duty 2s, per 
lb., being ^reduction of 50 per cent. This measure, which had in a great4?g«fe the 
merit of originality, was eminently successful), In the year immediately. 
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reduction of the duty, the entries of tea for consumption amounted to about 1,800,COO 
lbs., being nearly three times as much as they had amounted to in the last year of the 
high duties; and the increase in the second and third years of the new system was also 
most striking. But to set the operation of this well-considered measure in the clearest 
point of view, we subjoin 


An Account of the Quantities of Tea entered for Consumption, and of the Produce of the Excise and 
Customs Duties thereon during each of tho Five Years preceding, and subsequent to Midsummer, 
1745, when the Excise Duty on Tea was reduced from 4*. to 2s. per lb. (M'Cullochon Taxation, p. 332.) 


YSftr*. 

Quantities. 

Duties. 

Years. 

Quantities. 

Duties. 

1741 

hbt. 

880,700 

/ «. 

200,799 0 

1716 

Lb*. 

1,800,000 

£ 

230,400 

1742 

836,900 

190,653 10 

1747 

2,000,000 

256,000 

1743 

797,200 

181,761 10 

1748 • 

2.600,000 

2,700.000 

358,800 . 

1741 

708,500 

161,638 0 
141,360 O 

1749 

37 2.C00 

1745 

620,000 

1750 f 

2,700,000 

372,600 

Totals. 

8,842,000 

876,112 0 

Totals. 

11,800,000 

1,590,400 

Average of 5 years. 

768,520 

175,222 8 

A verage of 5 years. 

2,360,000 

1 318,080 


But notwithstanding this unanswerable demonstration of the superior productiveness 
of low duties, they were again increased in 1759; and fluctuated, between that epoch 
and 1784, from about 65 to 120 per cent, ad valorem. The effects which followed this 
inordinate extension of the duties are equally instructive with those which followed 
their reduction. The revenue was not increased in anything like a corresponding pro¬ 
portion ; and as the use of tea had become comparatively general, smuggling was carried 
to an infinitely greater extent than at any former period. In the nine years preceding 
1780, above 118 millions lbs. of tea were exported from China to Europe in ships 
belonging to the continent, and about 50 millions lbs. in ships belonging to England. 
But from the best information attainable, it appears that the real consumption was 
almost exactly the reverse of the quantities imported; and that while the consumption 
of the British dominions amounted to above IS millions lbs, a-j'ear, the consumption of 
the continent did not exceed 5$ millions. If this statement be nearly correct, it follows 
that an annual supply of about eight millions lbs. must have been clandestinely imported 
into this country, in defiance of the revenue laws. But this was not the worst effect of 
the high duties; for many of the retail dealers who purchased tea at the East India 
Company’s sales, being in a great measure beaten out of the market, were, that they 
might put themselves in a condition to stand the competition of the smugglers, tempted 
to adulterate their teas by mixing them with sloe and ash leaves, f At length, in 1784, 
ministers, having in vain tried every other resource for the suppression of smuggling, 
resolved to follow the precedent of 1745, and reduced the duty on tea from 119 to 12^ 
per cent. This measure was as successful as the former: smuggling and the practice of 
adulteration were immediately put an end to. The following statement shows that the 
quantity of tea sold by the East India Company was about trebled in the course of the 
two years immediately following the reduction. 

Lbs. 

In 1781 the quantity of tea sold at the East India Company’s sales amounted to - 5,023,419 

1782 ------- G ,283.064 

1783 ------- 5,857,883 

1784 (duties reduced) - - - - - 10,148,257 

1785 - - - - - - 10,307.433 

1786 - - - • - - - 15,093,952 

1787 - - - - - - 16,092,420} 

While the quantity of tea sold at the Company’s sales was thus rapidly augmented, 
in consequence of the reduction of the duty, the quantity of tea imported into the 
continent from .China, which had, in 1784, amounted to 19,027,300 lbs. declined with 
'still greater rapidity, and, in 1791, was reduced to only 2,291,500 lbs. J| 

The duties on tea, at an average of the 5 or C years preceding 1784, produced about 
700,00 01. a-year. And, on tlieir being reduced to 12£ per cent, an additional duty, 
estimated to produce 600,000/., was laid on windows, as a edrtimutation tax, tq com¬ 
pensate for the deficiency which if was supposed would take place in the revenue 
derived from tea. But, instead of the duties falling off in the proportion of 119 to 
J 2|, or from 700,000/L to 73,000/1, they only fell off, in consequence of the increased 
consumption, in the proportion of about two to one , or from 700,000/. to 340,000/. 
The Commutation Act has been always regarded as one of tho most successful financial 
measures of Mr. Pitt's administration, The plan was generally understood the 
time to have been suggested by Mr. Richardson, accountant-general of the ®W li|dia 
Company; but the popularity of the measure, was so great as to induce'severat Other 
individuals to claim this honour, and even to occasion some h°t disputes on the subject, 

* 1748. 5 per cent was added to the customs duty on dry goods; but its influence on tea was ncx, 

to imperceptible. ' 1 - 

i ln 1752 the entries Increased to 3,000,000 lbs.' 

Mncpherson’s “ Commerce with India,” p. 208. Milburn’s “ Oriental Commerce,” vol. U. p. MO. 
Macphcrson’s ” Commerce with India,” p. 416. | Ibid, p. 210 r 
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in the House of Commqiis. In point of fact, however, the roeritvrf originally suggest., 
jng the plan neither' belonged to Mr. Itichardson, nor to any of those who then claimed 
it • and such of our readers as will take the. trouble to look into a pamphlet ascribed to 
Sir Matthew Peaker (“ Serious Considerations on the present High Duties”), published 
in 1743, will find that the measure adopted in 1784 had been strenuously recommended 
40 years before. 

But the principle of the Commutation Act, and the striking advantage that had 
resulted from the reduction of the duty, were soon lost sight of. In 179.5 the duty 
was increased to 25 per cent; and, after successive augmentations in 1797, 1798, 1800, 
and 1803, it was raised, in 1806, to 96 per cent., ad valorem , at which it continued till 
1819, when it was raised to 100 per cent, on all teas that brought above 2a. per lb. at 
the Company's soles. 

The following statements show the progress of the consumption of tea in this country 
from a very remote epoch down to the present time : — 

Account of the Quantity of Tea retained for Home Consumption in Great Britain from 1789 to 1833, 
and of the Quantity that paid Duty for Home Consumption iu Ireland from 1789 to 1827; specifying 
the Nett Produce of the Duties in each Country, and the Rates of Duty. 




Great Britain. 



reland. 

i 

>r> 

Quantities 
retained for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 

1 

Nett Amount of 
Duty. 

Hates of Duty. 

Quantity 

with />utj 
for Home 
Consump¬ 
tion. 

Nett Amount 
of Duly. 

(British Cur¬ 
rency.) 

Rates of Duty. 


Lht. 

1789 14 ,534 ,601 

1790 

1791 15,096,840 
1 79 '^ 15,8*2,045 
1793 15,211,931 
1791 16,847,903 
1795; 18,394, WSJ 
1796' 18,009,992 


£ a. d. 

502,038 14 5 
517,230 4 8 

607,450 8 4 

616,775 6 9 
609,816 5 0 
628,081 6 5 

(.95,108 5 9 
877,04*2 13 0 


1797 16,368,041 1,028,060 9 7 


j 1799 19,906,510 
11800 20,358,702 


1,111,898 9 1 
1,176,861 9 9 


121.10«. per cent. 

20/. per cent. 

( At or above 2». 6d. r>er] 
lb. 30/. per cent. i 
Under 2a. 6 d. per lb. [ 
80/. per ditto. J i 

I At or above 2 j. Grf. p rl 
lb. 36/. per cent. I 
Under 2*. 6d. per lb. f 
20/. per ditto. J 

( At or al>ove 2». 6 d. perl 

lb. 40/. per cunt. 1 
Under 24. (id. per lb. f 
20/. per ditto. J 


1,970,898 38,038 14 3 4d. per lb. 

1,736,796 33,152 12 2 ditto 

1,994,787 43,295 12 4 Aid ..per lb. 

1,844,598 35,110 0 8 ditto 

2,148,755 39,274 9 6 ditto 

2,011,290 43,892 6 2 ditto 

2,970,701 64,093 16 10 . ditto 

2,326,306 48,633 11 9 ditto 

2,492,254 60,817 G 5 ditto 


Grrtn : 

6 d. per lb. 
ditto 

6},/. per lb. 
ditto ■ 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


1801 20,237,753 1,287,R0»ir 2 6 


1803 21,647,922 


1,757,257 18 4 
2,348,004 4 8 


1805 21,025,380 2,925,298 17 0 


1806 20,355,038 

1807 19,239,312 

1808 20,859,929 

1809 19,869,134 


3,098,428 13 2 
3,043,224 11 3 

3,370,610 0 10 
3,130,616 14 9 


f At or above 2#. C d. per") 

J lb. 50/. per cent. I I 
; Under 24. 6d. per lb. ( j 
l 20/. jH*r ditto. J 

f At or above 24. Grf. perl 
J lb- 95/. per cent. i 
1 Under 24. (id. per lb. ( 
1 651. per ditto. j 

( At or above 2*. Grf. per' 
lb. 95/. 24. Orf. j>er 
cent. 

Under 2*. 6rf. per lb. 

65/. 2a. (id, jh t ditto. , 
On all teas 96/. per cent. 


2,953,240 103,01 G 5 5 ditto ditto | 

2,873,717 101,727 11 0 5Jrf. pe rib. 7rf. per lb. ^ 

2,926,166 69,824 17 7 ditto _ditto | 

All Sorts: ¥ . 

Sold at or Sold under 
above it. fid. 24. fid/4 
per lb. per lb, 

3,499,801 135,852 3 4 35/. per cent. 20/. net rent. 

ad val. ad val. 

3,576,775 182,214 17 7 38/. 10a. — 23/. 10f. — 

3,239,937 172,355 15 6 ditto ditto 

3,337,122 251,734 8 9 81/. 14a.— 51/. 14a.— , 


3,207,712 411,225 1 4 


2,G11,458 318,212 7 2 
5,555,129476,919 4 3 

3,700,771,534,685 1 7 

3,391,663 462,088 12 3 


711.14#. — 
ditto 
ditto 
■_ditto 


1810 19,093,244 3,212,430 1 1 

1811 20,702,80$ 3,249,294 0 9 

1812 20,018,251 3,258,793 2 9 

1813 20,443,226 

1814 19,224,154 ' 3,428,236 *8 4 

1815 22,378,345 3,526,590 18 3 

1816 20,246,144 3,956,719 0 6 

1817 20,822.936 3,003,650 18 7 

1818 22,660,177 3,362,588 10 1 

1819 22,631,467 3,256,433 12 10 


,391 a 663|462,0S8 12 3 d itto |- di tto 
' On all Tint i 

(2,922,5681435,307 10 2 93/. percent, adval. 

3,517,384 502,816 16 11 di‘to 

|.3,758,499 ( 567,186 11* 6 ditto 

,352,294 521,299 12 3 ditto " 

1,387,012 529,818 7 11 96/. per cent, ad velanem, 
1,462,776 531,500 15 2 and henceforth the tame 
1,990,580 405,777 16 5 a* In Great Britain. 1 


2,352,294 521,299 12 3 ditto - 

3,387,012 529,818 7 11 96/. per cent, ad vek 
3,462,776 531,500 15 2 and henceforth the 

8,990,580 405,777 16 3 a* In Great Britain. 

3,141,035 427.713 7 3 

3 569,431510,105 6 6 


1820 22,452,050 

1821 22,802,913 

1822 23,911,884 

1823 23,762,470 

1824 23,784,838 

1825 24,830,015 

1826 25,238,067 , 

1827 26,043,223 

1828 *6,790,481, 
18*9 *9,495,199 

1830 34,047,079 

1831 29,997,100 

1832 3! *548,409 

This amount I 


8,128,449 17 0 
5,275,642 17 6 

8,434,292 19 10 
3,407,983 1 8 

8,420,205 11 11 
3,527,944 4 11 
3,291,813 19 5 
3)263,206 19 3 
3,177,179 ,8.0 
3,3*1,722 * 6 
3,887,097 18 9 
3,344,918 12 9 
8^509,834 13 7 


J 96/. per cent. I 
| Above 2 1 . pet lb, 100/. I 
(. per ditto, J 


3, 238,49jit 33,3, 


S;1 50,544 398,742 . 5 4 
3,193.960 462,819 16 3 
3,816,966 511,*99 5 * 
3,367,710 440,139 4 11 
31387,510 445,271 15 11 
3*889,658 503,074 13 4 
$807,785 446,229 5 1 
8,887,955 442,582 14 IQ 


nptkrn In that oountry subsequently to the pas ring-'# Vi* | 

• c. 41. __ h'ti : 1 
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An Acoount of the Quantities of Tea imported into the U. Kingdom during each of the undermetJtfonrd 
• Years ending with 18A2; specifying the Quantities re-exported, the Quantities annually retained for 
| Home Consumption, the Rates of Duty, and the annual Produce of the Duties* 



Account of the Quantity of Tea remaining for Home Consumption in Great Britain from 1711 to 1786, 
obtained by deducting the Quantity exported from the Quantity sold at the Company's Sales. 
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III. East India Comb*ny’s Monopoly— Influence of, on the Price or Tea —> 
Conditions under which it was heldAbolition or. 

From its origin down to 1834, the trade in tea was monopolised J>y the East India 
Company. Considerable quantities of tea were, indeed, at different times, smuggled 
into the country ; but no British subject, not authorised by the Company, was ever 
allowed openly to import tea. Being thus the only tellers, they had it in their power, 
by limiting the quantity brought to market, to raise its price above its natural eleva¬ 
tion, and to realise immense profits at the expense of the. public. They might, no 
doubt, hove declined availing themselves of this power ; but no such forbearance could 
be rationally expected from the Company, or from any other body of men. All indi¬ 
viduals and associations exert themselves to obtain the highest price for whatever they 
have to sell: and it is found that those who are protected from the competition of 
others, or who have obtained ti monopoly of any market, invariably raise the price of 
their commodities to a very high pitch. The East India Company did this, probably, 
to a less extent than most other bodies that have enjoyed such exclusive privileges. 
Still, however, it is an undoubted fact, that the teas sold by them during the last 
years of the monopoly cost the people of Britain upwards of 1,500,000/. a year more 
than they would have cost had thpy been sold at the price at which tea9 of equal qua¬ 
lity were sold, under a system of free competition, in New York, Hamburg, Amster¬ 
dam, &c. ! — (For proofs of this'statement, see 1st edition of this Dictionary , p. 1031.) 

The legislature endeavoured, at different periods, to prevent the Company from 
abusing their monopoly, by enacting regulations as to the sale of tea; and though no 
longer of any practical importance, it may be worth while briefly to notice some of the 
more important, and the means by which they were defeated. In 1745, for example, 
when the great deduction was made from the amount of the tea duties, it was enacted, . 
by a statute passed in that year (18 Geo. 2. c. 26.), in order to prevent the Company 
from depriving the public of the benefit of this reduction, that in case the tea imported 
by the East India Company shall not always be sufficient to answer the consumption 
thereof in Great Britain, and to keep the price of tea in this country upon an equality 
with the price thereof in the neighbouring Continent of Europe , it bhall be lawful for the 
said Company, and their successors, to import into Great Britain such quantities of tea 
as they shall think necessary from any part of Europe : and by another section of the 
same statute, it is enacted, that if the East India Company shall, at any lime, neglect 
to keep the British market supplied with a sufficient quantity of tea at reasonable prices , 
it shall be lawful for the Lords of the Treasury to grant licences to any other person or 
persons, body politic or corporate, to import tea into Great Britain from any part of 
Europe. 

Had this statute been enforced, it would certainly have restrained the demands of the 
Company within reasonable limits; but it was very soon forgotten, and the Company 
continued, as before, to sell their teas at an enormous udvance as compared with their 
prices in Hamburg and Amsterdam. 

The same well-founded jealousy, which dictated the act of 1745, was again displayed 
in the proceedings at the reduction of the duties in 1784. It was then enacted (24 
Geo. S. c. 38.), that the East India Company should make 4 sales of tea every year, as 
near as conveniently may be atcquul distances of time from each other, and should put 
up at such sales such quantities of tea as may be judged sufficient to supply the demand ; 
and at each sale the tea to be put up shall be sold without reserve to the highest.bidders, 
provided an advance of Id. per pound be bid upon the price at which the same is put up. 
By another clause it was enacted, that it should not be lawful for the East India-Com¬ 
pany “ to put up their teas for sale at any price which shall, upon the whole of the teas 
so put up at any sale, exceed the prime cost thereof, with the freight and charges of 
importation, together with lawful interest from the time of arrival of such teas in Great 
Britain, and the common premium of insurance as a compensation for the sea risk 
incurred thereon.” The company were further ordered to keep a stock, equal to at 
least 1 year’s consumption, according to the sales of the preceding year, always before¬ 
hand. And they were bound to lay before the Lords of the Treasury copies of the 
accounts and estimates upon which their orders for importation, prices, for sale, and 
quantities put up to sale, should be grounded. ' 

The object of these conditions is obvious. They were intended to secure a plentiful 
supply of tea to the public, and to prevent its being sold at an oppressive increase of 
price. Bat monopoly and law prices are altogether incompatible. The conditions i$w 
referred to were, as to all practicable purposes at least, quite inoperative. 

1. In the first placfe, the Company tnade various additions to the prime cost, and 
consequently to the putting-up price of their tea, which they ought not to have made, 
but which the L<»Vds of the Treasury, had they been so disposed*, could hardly dts^Uow. 
They always, for example, charged the cost of the factory in Cantbn to the prfce df tea. 
This establishment Consisted of about 20 persons, ami post at an average about 100,0004. 
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a year ! We do not presume to say that it was altogether useless. Undoubtedly, how¬ 
ever, it might have been conducted at half the expense. It is a fact, that the whole 
American business at Canton has been transacted by the captains of the ships; and 
every one knows that they have had fewer disturbances with the natives than tlio 
English. 

2. In the second place, it was established by the evidence taken before the select com¬ 
mittee of 1830, that the Company had for many years thrown the whole losses arising 
from their outward investment upon tea, by estimating the value of the tael, or Chinese 
money in which the accounts are kept, at the price which it cost for thffc purpose of 
being Vested in tea. This was a complete evasion of the provisions of the statute; but 
it Was one which it was very difficult, if not impossible, to defeat. 

S. In the third place, the obligation imposed on the Company, of keeping a year’s 
supply of tea in their warehouses, contributed froth to raise its price, and deteriorate 
its quality. From a return made to an order of the select committee of the House of 
Commons in 1830 (First lleport, App. p. 23.), it appears that the shortest time any tea 
sold by the Company had been in store was 14 months; and that, at an average,all the 
teas sold during the 3 years ending with 1829 had been 17 months in store. But, 
according to the evidence of the most respectable American witnesses, the black and 
coarser kinds of tea are depreciated at least 5 per cent, by being kept a twelvemonth, 
and arc, indeed, hardly saleable after the arrival of fresh teas from China. Adding, 
therefore, warehouse rent, interest of capital, and insurance for 17 months, to the de* 
terioration in-point of quality, we may estimate the loss to the public, by this well-meant 
but most injudicious interference of the legislature, at 15 per cent, upon the price of all 
the teas sold. 

4. In the fourth place, it is obvious, even supposing the prime cost of the Company’s' 
teas had not been improperly enhanced, that the regulation obliging them to be sold at 
an advance of Id. per lb. if offered, on the putting-up price, could not be otherwise 
than nugatoryi Had the trade been open, private merchants would have undersold 
each other, until the price of tea, like that of sugar or coffee, had been reduced to the 
very lowest point that would yield the sellers the customary rate of profit. But the Com¬ 
pany was in an entirely different situation. Being the on 7 y sellers, they invariably, under¬ 
stocked the market. Instead of bringing forward such quantities of tea as might* have 
occasioned its sale at a small advance upon the upset price, they adjusted tlie supply so 
that the price was raised to a much higher elevation. Now, it will be observed, that all 
that this system of management put into the Company’s coffers consisted of extra profit ; 
for the p^ptting-up price embraced every item that could fairly enter into the cost of the 
tea, including both interest on capital and insurance, and including also, as we have seen, 
several items that had but little to do with it. To show the extent to which this source 
of profit was cultivated, we may mention, that at the June sale in 1830, the Company put 
^ip.congou at Is. 8 d. and 2s. Id, per lb. ; the lowest sort, or that put up at Is. 8 d., being 
sold partly at 2s. being an advance of twenty-two and half per cent., and partly at 
2b. 5d. y being an advance of fortv-five per cent. ; while the highest sort, or that put up 
at 2s. Id., was sold partly at 2s. 2d. , being an advance of four per cent., and partly at 
3s. 7 d. t being an advance of no less than seventy-two per cent, above the upset price ; 
that is, above a price calculated to yield ordinary profits. Mr. Mills, an intelligent tea 
merchant, in a paper laid before the committee of the House of Lords on East India 
affairs, showed, that the advance on teas sold at the Company’s June sale in 1830, above 
the putting-up price, amounted to 122,177/. 18s. Id. ; and as there are 4 such sales in 
the y§ar, the total advance must have been about 500,0001; and this was considerably 
under what it had been a few years previously. 

These statements show generally how the Company defeated the provisions of the* act 
of 1784, and, indeed, turned them to its own advantage. But* as already observed, 
nothing else could be expected. It is nugatory to attempt to combine monopolylwitii 
low. prices and good qualities. They never have existed, and it is not possible iiieyefer 
shppld exist, together. Monopoly is the parent of dearness and scarcity ; freedmpjTof 
cheapness and plenty- ’’ 

Great, however, as was the sacrifice entailed on the people of Britain by the CoMT r 
pany’s monopoly, it is doubtful whether it yielded any considerable amount of revehSa- 
to the Company. Every one, indeed, must be satisfied, on general grounds, that it wae$ 
inypossible for the Company to make anything like the same profits by the privileges 
conceded to them, that would have been made by private individuals enjoying similar 
addfotage* The spirit of monopolists,” to borrow the justand expressive language 
Of Gibbon, u is "narrow, lazy, and oppressive. Their work is more costly and, less prp^ . 
ductive than that of independent artists; and the new improvements so eagerly grasped, 
by the competition of freedom, are admitted with slow and sullen reluctance, m 
proud corporations above the fear of a rival, and below the confession .ef apt erser-* 4 ; 
have no doubt that the directors of the East India Company were disposed to extend 
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its commerce, and to manage it according to the most approved principles, but they were 
wholly without the means of giving effect to their wishes. They had to operate through 
servants; and is it to be imagined that the employes of such bodies will ever display that 
watchfhl attention- to their interests, or conduct the business intrusted to their care.with 
the unsparing economy practised by private merchants trading on their own account, 
superintending their own concerns, and responsible in their own private fortunes for every 
error they may commit ? The affairs of the Company, notwithstanding the 1 efforts of 
the directors to introduce activity and economy, have always been managed according 
to a system of routine. Their captains and mercantile agents were, we doubt not, «‘all 
honourable itfen blit it were an insult to common sense to suppose that they may be 
compared for a moment with individuals trading on their own account, in the great requi¬ 
sites of zeal, conduct, and skill. 

Several gentlemen of great knowledge and experience, who carefully inquired into 
the state of the Company’s affairs in 1830, expressed their decided conviction that they 
made nothing by the tea trade ! — the increased price at which they sold the article not 
being more than sufficient to balance the immense expenses incident to the monopoly ! 
Perhaps this statement may be somewhat exaggerated, though we incline to think it is 
not far from the mark. Taking, however, the accounts laid by the Company before the 
late committee on Indian affairs, as they stand, it would appear that the profits realised 
by them during the 3 years ending with 1827-28 amounted to'2,542,569/., being at the 
rate of 847,523/. a year. — ( Appen. to Second Report of Select Committee of 1830, p. 95.) 
But we have already seen that the excess of price received by the Company for their teas, 
over the price of similar teas sold at New York and Hamburg, has been above 
1,500,OCX)/, a year ; so that, according to the Company’s own showing, their monopoly 
occasioned an absolute loss of 652,477/., exclusive of its mischievous influence in lessen¬ 
ing the consumption of tea, and in confining our trade with China to less than a third 
of wliat it will probably amount to under a system giving free scope to tlicenergies of 
individual enterprise. 

The renewal of a monopoly productive of such results was, therefore, wholly out of 
the question. There was hardly, indeed, in 1833, an individual in the empire out of 
the pale of the Company who was not anxious for the opening of the trade to China; 
and the act S& 4 Will. 4. c. 85.—(see anti, p. 529.) — abolishing the Company’s 
monopoly, and making it lawful for all individuals to import tea, was passed with 
almost no opposition. 

IV. Duties on Tea. — Consumption of Tea in the United Kingdom, the Con* 

TINKNT, THE UNITED STATES, ETC. 

Down to the 22d of April, 1834, the duty on tea was an ad valorem one of 96 per 
cent, on all teas sold under 2s. a pound, and of 100 per cent, on all that were sold at or 
above 2s. charged on the prices which they brought at the Company’s sales. This was, 
certainly, a high duty ; though, as a large amount of revenue must be raised, we do not 
know, had the trade been free, that it could have been fairly objected to on that ground. 
But under the monopoly system, the duty was, in fact, about 200 per cent, ad valorem1 
For, the price of the tea sold by the Company being forced up to nearly double w hat 
it would have been under a free system, it followed, inasmuch as the duty varied directly 
as the price, that it also was doubled when the latter was doubled. The price of congou, 
in Hamburg, for example, varied, during the latter years of the monopoly, from Is. 2 d. to 
Is. 4 d. per lb. i and'had the Gompany supplied our markets with congou at the same 
rate, it would have cost us, duty included, nearly 2s. 4 d. and 2s* 8d. per lb. But in¬ 
stead of this, the congou sold by the Company was, at an average, a good deal- above 
2s. pet lb. ; and, the duty being as much, it invariably cost from 4s. to 5s. per lb. 
Henfcc, though the duty was only 100 per cent, on the Company’s price, it was Teally 
above 200 per cent, on the price of tea in an open market! The mischief of the'mp- 
Jiopaly was thus greatly aggravated ; inasmuch as every addition made by it to 'tiih 
cost of the article, made an equal addition to the duty on it. 

The ad valorem duties ceased on the 22d of April, 1834 ; and, under the act 3* & 4 
Will. 4. c. 101. ail tea imported into the U. Kingdom for horafe consumptioh was 
charged with a customs duty as follows : — ’ ; 

* Boh on, - . - * - Is. Gd. per lb. 

Congou, twankay, hyson skin, orange pekde, and mmpoi •» - 2s. ltd, - 

' Souchong, flowery pekoe, hyson, young hyson, guupowdor, imperial, •■v-fi*'- 

and other teas not enumerated - - - ■ 3s. Od. , ; , 

If we compare these duties with the wholesale prices, of tea, they will be seet^tobavii 
been exceedingly heavy* particularly on bohea and congou. Bohea may be sold, exclustvebf 
duty; at or under lOd. or 1 s. per lb.; so that the fixed duty was equivalent to an tid valorct* 
duty of 150 per cent, or upwards! But to impose such a duty pn an article fitted to enter 
largely into the Consumption of the lower classes, seems to be in the last degree oppres- 
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It must have gone far to neutralise the beneficial effects that would Otherwise 
hqve resulted fromthe abolition of the monopoly j and by confining the consumption 
of the article within comparatively harrow bounds, have rendered the duty less pro¬ 
ductive than it would have been had it been lower. In consequence, however, of the 
complaints of the importers of tea that the discriminating duties were not, and could 
not be, fairly assessed, and that teas were sometimes charged at 2s. 2d. or 3s. per lb. 
that should’only have paid Is. 6d., the duty was repealed in about two years, by the 
act 5 & 6 Will. 4. c. 32., which enacted that an equal duty of 2s. Id. per lb. (increased 
in 1840 to' 2s. 2\d.) should be charged, after the 1st of July, 1836, on all teas 
entered for consumption in the U. Kingdom. 

Considering the very great differences in the qualities and the prices of the different 
varieties of tea, it would have been extremely desirable, had it been practicable, that 
the duty on them should have been assessed on an ad valorem principle. Hut after the 
Company’s sales had ceased, and the trade had been fully opened, this was no longer 
possible; and it was found in the case of tea, as of wine, sugar, and similar articles, that 
it was better to adopt an unfair principle which could be fairly carried out, than to 
adopt a principle which, though fair in the abstract, was sure in its practical operation 
to lead to every species of abuse. 

We remarked on this subject in our Treatise on Taxation, as follows: — 


“But whlle’we admit that the necessity of the case, or the Impossibility of fairly assessing discriminat¬ 
ing duties on the different varieties of tea, fully justified their repeal, ana the imposition of a stogie duty 
in their stead, we contend that nothing can justify the magnitude of this single duty, which is, beyond all 
question, the most objectionable in our tariff. 

“ it has, wc are aware, been allegod that the duty of 2s. 2jtf. per lb. is not really so bad as it looks; 
that it is a mistake to suppose that the lower classes use inferior teas, and that the reduction of the duty 
on them would not materially increase their consumption 1 But those who make such statements either 
know nothing of the facts of the case, or reckon on the ignorance of those to whom they address thein- 
sejjves. It appears from the official returns, that in 1816-17 and 1817-18 the price of bohea sold at the 
-Company’s sales was about 2s. 6d.; so that it must have cost the buyer, duty included, about 5s. per Jb.; 
und in these years the consumption amounted, at an average, to 1,784,000 lbs. a year. But In 18:10-31 
and 1831-32, when the price of bohea to the buyer was reduced to 3s. id. per lb. (is. 8d. price and 
Is. duty), the consumption rose to fi,285,000 lbs.; showing, beyond all dispute, that a fall of Is.xd. in 
the price of bohea had more than trebled its consumption 1 And though St. Augustine has said that 
nullum mendacium tarn impudens estut teste carcat , we hardly think that any one will venture to afflijn 
in the teeth of an experiment like this, that bohea would not be used, if it could be procured by too 
poorer classes ; or that the demand for it would not be very greatly extended by a reduction of Is, 2d. 
or Is. 3d. per lb. in its price. 

“ Taking the average price of bohea in bond in London at 8 d., 10cf., or Is. per lb., a duty of the same 
amount would, of course, be equal to an ad valorem duty of 100 per cont., which is certainly high for a 
duty on a necessary consumed by the poor. But even with a duty of is. per lb. bohea might be retailed 
at 2s. or 2s. 2d. per lb.; and at this price there can be no manner of doubt that the consumption would 
amount to 10 or 12,000,000 of pounds. The reduction of the duty on congou to Is. per lb. would, also, bo 
of the greatest importance to the lower and middle classes ; and the powerful stimulus it would give to 
consumption, and consequently, also, to the demand for sugar, which is Indispensable to the Use of tea, 
makes it all but certain, that in no very lengthened period the revenue would lose little by the change. 

*• We admit, however, that a reduction of the duty to Is. per lb. would occasion at the outset a very 
considerable loss of revenue, amounting to, perhaps, from 1,000,000/. to 1,500,000/. a year. But this loss 
might be advantageously compensated by adding \ per cent, to the house-tax, and extending it to all 
houses under 10/. a year. A measure of this sort, besides being just and proper in itself, would be in 
accordance with the precedent set by Mr. Pitt in 1784. And while it would be advantageous to the trade 
of the country, the occupiers of houses would gain more by the fall in the price of teas than they would 
lose by the imposition and increase of the house-tax. A duty of 4 per cent, on a house of 10/. a year 
Wbula only amount to 8s. And supposing the duty on black teas to be reduced to Is. per lb., a fall of 
Is. 2per lb. would be effected in the price ; so that, supposing the consumption of tea by families 
occupying 10/. homes to amount, at an average, to only 10 lbs. a year, they would save 3s. lO^d. a year, 
or nearly half their house-tax, by the commutation. 

. “ Taking the price of bohea and low congou in bond in London at Is. per lb. (and it Is usually less), 

the duty of 2s. 2 \d., with which they are at present charged, is equivalent to an ad valorem one of con¬ 
siderably more thau two hundred per cent. ; whereas, taking the price of the hyson and other superior 
teas consumed by the rich at from 3s. to 4s. per lb., the duty on them does not exceed from about 50 to 
C7 per cent, ad valorem , that is, it docs not amount to more than from i to J part of the duty laid on the 
teas consumed by the poor 1 Surely, however, this is neither an age nor a country In which an anomaly 
of this sort can be safely maintained. The public necessities require that the tea, sugar, and other 
necessaries of the poor should be taxed; but the obvious principles of justice, also, require that the 
duties on them should be, if not lower, at all events no higher than those laid on the necessaries or 
luxuries of the rich. The existing tea duties contradict this plain principle, and are at once unjust and 
exorbitabt. The duty on bohea and the lower congous should not, in fact, exceed Gd. or per lb., 
and means teay be found, in the comrautatiou we have ventured to suggest, of reducing it to that 
amount. 

“ ft has been supposed that such aufteffbctual reduction of the duties on tea would greatly increase 6w 
trade With China. But others doubt; whether such would be the case, so far, at least, as regards-oud 
exports, and we are inclined to agree with them. The demand of the Chinese for opium far exceed* 
their demand for any other foreignproduct; and it is at present, and has long been, the roostad vaaJ 
tageous article of export to Chink. The presumption, consequently, is, that Were increased quantities of 
tea sent from China, it would lead rather to an increase of the imports of opium than of the cottons or 
hardware of Bngland : or it might, perhaps, check or lessen the heavy drain for bullion that is now 
operating on .phina. But thougn it might notdncrease our exports to China, it would not fail to make 
a corresponding addition to those to India, which furnishes the opium sent to China. Evert increase of 
imports is *u*e to occasion, directly or indirectly, an equal increase of exports. But whatever may bo 
Its iromediat#,or remote influence on the trade with the East, a reduction of the dnty on teal* required 
by other and more pressing considerations, by a regard to the well-being of our own people, and to those 
principles of equal and impartial justice with which the duty we have suggested is in perfect harmony, 
and to which the present duty on tea is in direct contradiction.”— (Treatise on Taxation , 2d. ed. p. 


The plan we ventured to suggest for a commutation of tfce dutywas not -adopted, 
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but we are glad to have to say that its effectual reduction lias been determined on, and 
is now in progress. All parties appear to have become satisfied that the former duty 
could no longer be maintained. Its reduction formed a prominent feature in the Budget 
proposed by Mr. Disraeli; and after the rejection of the latter it formed an equally 
prominent feature in the Budget introduced by Mr, Gladstone, and has since been 
passed into a law. The duty is now regulated as follows, viz.: — 



No good objection can be made to this arrangement. By making the reduction of 
the duty gradual, it gives time to bring forward the additional supplies that will cer¬ 
tainly be required, and insures to the public the full benefit of the measure. 

It is probable, owing to the disturbances now {1853) prevalent in China, and the 
interruption they cannot fail to-give to all industrious pursuits, that the exports of 
tea may, for a while, be diminished and its price increased. But the consumer? will 
nevertheless reap the entire advantage of the reduction of the duty; for the price of 
tea will be so much lower than it would have been had the high duty continued to exist. 

We beg to subjoin an estimate, which we have submitted to the highest ^mercantile 
authorities, showing in detail the different items which enter into the price of tea, and 
its total cost to the public in 1852. 


Estimate of the Cost to the Public of the 54,725,000 lbs. of Tea retained for Home 


Consumption in the U. Kingdom, in 1852. 

£ 

Cost of toa free on board.in China, all charges Inclusive, 54,725,000 IbB. at lltf. per lb. - 2,508,229 

Freight ai 41. per ton, measuring 50 cubic feet, and averaging about 1000 IbB. tea to the ton - 218,000 

Landing charges and dock rates - -- -- -- -- 110,000 

Marine insurance and incidental charges, 3 per cent. ------ 75,240 

Interest for (i months on the price of tea in China ------ €8,400 


Cost of tea in England - 

Duty ------- 

Outlay, and profits of wholcsule and retail dealers, &c. 


2,080,781 
5,085 .(KM) 
J,490,300 


£I0,45G,17I 

Making the average cost to the consumer, as near as possible, 3 j. lOtf. per lb. 

Wc believe that this estimate comes as near the mark as it is possible to do in such 
inquiries. It sets the oppressiveness of the late duty in a striking point of view. It 
may be supposed, perhaps, that we have overrated the profits of the dealers; but we-do 
not admit that such is the case. There are above 130,000 retail dealers in tea, and 
taking their profits at 10/. each at an average, they would exceed 1,300,000/., It 
should, also, be borne in mind that the profits made by the retail of tea are to be re¬ 
garded as including the greater part of those made by the retail of sugar, which is sold 
almost at its cost price. Indeed, very many grocers will not supply customers with 
sugar uuless they also supply them* with tea. 

The following statements in regard to the deliveries, See., and prices of tea, are derived 
from the valuable circular of Messrs. Thompson. 

Imports and Deliveries of Tea in the U. Kingdom in 1R52 and 1851, with the Stocks, on the 31st 
December in each Year. 













Capacity of China to furnish additional Supplies of Tea.— It has been sometimes contended, that 
were the duties on tea materially reduced, the increased demand of this country could not be supplied, 
and that the reduction of the duty would not really benefit the British consumer, but the Chinese. Our 
readers will hardly expect that we should enter at any lefigth into the refutation of so absurd a notion. 
At the commencement of last century, the entire annual consumption of tea in this country, the Conti¬ 
nent, and America, did not certainly amount to 500,000 lbs.; whereas the consumption of Great Britain, 
the Continent, the U. States, and Australia, amounts at present (1853) to about 115,000,000 or 117,000,000 
lbs. j and yet every one acquainted with the history of the trade is aware that, though the consumption 
has increased more than two hundred and thirty times, the price's in all open markets have, with few 
exceptions, been regularly declining. We may, therefore, rest quite easy upon this point. The produc¬ 
tion of tea is rapidly extending In China; and its vast extent, (Is capacities for raising unlimited quantities 
qf tea, and the extent to which it is there used, negative the idea that any conceivable increase of the 
Consumption of this couutry should have any perceptible or permanent influence on its cost price. We 
subjoin an 

Estimate, in Pounds’ Weight, of the Quantities of Tea exported by Sea from China in 1851-52, specifying 
the Countries for which the same were shipped, and the Quantity shipped for each. 

The United Kingdom - . lbs. f.5,100,000 1 India - - - lbs. 500,000 

The United States - . 34,327,000 Other places - - • 2,20<y><)0 

Australia - - - 8,829,000 - 

Holland ... 5,000,000 1 Total - - 113,850^01^ 

The exports of tea to Russia by land amount to 14,000,000 or 15,000,000 lbs, a- 
year. 

Retail Dealers in Tea, — Retailers in tea are obliged to take out a licence, which 
costs 1 Is. 6$d, a year. In 1852 their numbers were, in Great Britain, 121,566, and in 
Ireland between 14,000 and 15,000. 

Adulteration op Tea. —It might have been fairly enough-anticipated, from the high price of, and 
the high duty on tea, and the facility with which It may be mixed up with foreign substances, that it 
would, not escape adulteration! and the records of the courts of justice show that such is the et^e; 
severAV dealers having been convicted of this pernicious practice. The adulteration is usually effected 
either by the intermixture of sloe or ash leaves with* fresh teas; or by mixing the latter with tea that 
has been already used. The penalties on such offences are stated below ; but tne beat, or rather the only, 
security on which any reliance can be placed, is to be found In the character and respectability of the 
parties dealing in tea. Even were he influenced by nothing else, It would be extreme folly in any person 
carrying on an extensive business to engage In such dishonest practices} for they can hardly ftdl of being 
detected; and the ruin of his business, that would follow such exposure, would, far more than balance 
whatever galas he could hope to make by his fraudulent schemes. 

P entities on Adultergtbn.-,It any dealer in •or teller of tea | he shall forfeit for every pound of such adulteration, 10/— * 
dye .or fabricate any sloe or other leaves in Imitation of tea, or (4 Geo. 2. c. 14.a. II.) 

mix or colon? leaves of tea with terra Japonioa or other Inert* 1 Jvvery person, whether a dealer in or seller of tea, or not 
dient, or vend or expose to sale, or have in possession the same, | who shell dye or fabricate any sloe leaves, liquorice leaves, or 
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the leaves of tea that have been used, or the leaves of the ash, 
tide), or other tree, shrub, or plant, in imitation of tea, or 
■who shall mix or colour such leaves with terra Japonica, cop¬ 
peras, sugar, molasses, clny, logwood, or other ingredient, or 
who shall sell cr expose to sate, or have In custody, any such 
adulterations In imitation of tea, shall for every wound forfeit, 
on conviction, by the oath of 1 witness, before 1 justice, 51.; 
or on non- payment, lie committed to the house of correction 
for not more than 12 nor less than 6 months. -(17 Geo. 3. 


Any person having in possession any quantity exceeding G 
pounds of sloe, ash, or eider leaves, or the leaves of any other 
trees, plant, or shrub, green or manufactured, and shall not 
prove to the satisfaction of the justice hearing the matter that 
tiie same were gathered with the ron»ent of the owner of the 
trees, fee., and that they were gathered for sojne other purpose 
tii.in that of being fabricated in imitation ot tea, shall forfeit 
51. for every pound in his possession, or, on non-payment, be 
committed to prison—Sect. 2. 


If an officer of excise, or other person, make oath that he 
suspects herbs dyed, or otherwise prepared in imitation of tea, 
are hid or lodged in any place, a Justice may Issue a warrant 
for seizing the same by day or night, (in the night in presence 
of a constable,) together with all wagons, tubs, and packages 
in which they may be contained ; the herbs may l>e directed to 
be burnt, and the wagons, &c. sold, and after deducting ex¬ 
penses, the pioceeds to be shared, £ to Informer, and £ to poor 
of the parish. Obstructing such seizure subjects th® offender 
to a penalty of 501., or not less than 6 nor more than 12 months 
imprisonment.—Sect. 3. 

Herbs not to be burnt, if owner can prove, within 24 hours,, 
that they were gathered with consent of pro|irietor of trees, 
plants, or shrubs, and that they were not intended to be fabri¬ 
cated in Imitation.of tea.—Sect- 4. 

Occupier of premises wheie herbs are found, liable to the 
penalties, unices he can prove thty were lodged without liisfc 
consent—Sect. 5. 


Consumption of Tea on the Continent and in the IT. States. — Of the Continental states, Russia and 
Holland are the only ones in which the consumption of tea is considerable^ In 1818, the imports of tea 
into Russia amounted to 2'>3,429 poods, oi 9,123,444 lbs., in chests, and 116,249 poods in bricks. The 
former consists almost entirely of the finest varieties of black tea. The consumption of tea in Holland 
amounts to about 3,000,000 lbs. a year ; the duty on which varies from l£rf. to 4 ±d. per lb. The con¬ 
sumption of France does not exceed 350,000 lbs. The importations into Hamburg- vary between 
1,600,000 and 2,000,000 lbs., the greater part of which is forwarded to the interior of Germany. 

The consumption of the U. States amounts to from 30,000,000 to 32,000,000 lbs. a year. Duties on tea 
used to form one of the largest items of American revenue, having in some years produced 050,000/. 
Their magnitude, however, was justly complained of; and, it is probably owing to this circumstance 
that, while the consumption of tea was for several years pretty stationary In the U. States, that of coffee 
increased with even greuter rapidity than in England. The secretary of the treasury of the U. States, 
in his Report for 1827, observed, — “ The use of tea has become so general throughout the U. States, as 
to rank almost as a necessary of life. When to this we add that there is no rival production at home to 
be fostered by lessening the amount of its importation, the duty upon it may safely bo regarded as too 
high. Upon some of the varieties of the article it considerably exceeds 100 per cent., and Is believed to 
he generally above the level which a true policy points out. A moderate reduction of the duty will lead 
to an increased consumption of the article, to an extent that, in all probability, would, in the end, rather 
benefit than injure the revenue. Its tendency would be to enlarge onr trade and exports to China ; a 
trade of progressive value, as our cottons and other articles of home production (aside from specie) are 
more and moro entering into it. It would cause more of the*trade in teas to centre in our ports ; the 
present rate of duty driving our tea ships, not unfrequently, to seek their markets in Europe, not in- the 
hum of re-exportatiou, hut in the direct voyage from China. It would also serve to diminish the risk of 
the U. States losing any portion of a trade so valuable, through the policy and regulations of other 
nations.” These judicious suggestions could not fail to command attention ; and the flourishing state 
of the revenue in subsequent years having admitted of a very great reduction of duties, those on tea were 
wholly repealed. As was to be expected, the consumption nas since rapidly increased. 

TEAK WOOD, oit INDIAN OAK, the produce of the Tcctona grandis, a large 
forest tree, that grows in dry and elevated districts in the south of India, the Burman 
empire, Pegu, Ava, Siam, Java, &c. Teak timber is by far the best in the East; it 
works easily, and, though porous, is strong and durable ; it is easily seasoned, and shrinks 
very little; it is of an oily nature, and, therefore, does not injure iron. Mr. Crawfurd 
says, that in comparing teak and oak together, the useful qualities of the former will be 
found to preponderate. “ It is equally strong, and somewhat more buoyant. Its 
durability is more uniform and dec’ded ; and to insure that durability, it demands less 
care and preparation; for it may be put in use almost green from thd forest, without 
danger of dry or wet rot. It is fit to endure all climates and alternations of climate.”— 

(.See TrcdgohVs Principles of Carpentry, p. 20G.; Crawfurd's East. Archip ., vol. i. p. 451.; 
Ileus's Cyclopedia, §c .) 

The teak of Malabar, produced on the high table land of the south of India, is doomed the best of any. 
It is the closest in its fibre, and contains the largest quantity of oil, being .at once the heaviest and the 
most durable. This species of teak is used for the keel, timbers, and such parts of a ship as are under 
water : owing to its great weight, it is less suitable for the upper works, and is not at all fit for spars. The 
teak of Java ranks next to that of Malabar, and is especially suitable for planking. The Rangoon or 
Runnan teak, and that of Siam, is not so close grained or durable as the others. It is, however, the 
most buoyant, and is, therefore, best fitted for masts and spars. Malabar teak is extensively used in 
the building-yards of Bombay. Ships built wholly of it are almost indestructible by ordinary wear and 
tear; and instances are not raro of their having lasted from 80 to 100 years ; they are said to sail in¬ 
differently ; but this is probably owing as much to some defect in their construction, as to the weight of 
the timber. Calcutta ships are never wholly built of teak; the timbers and framework are always of 
native wood, and the planking and deck only of teak. The teak of Burma, being conveyed with com¬ 
paratively little difficulty to the ports of Rangoon and Maulmain, is the cheapest and most abunduut of 
any, and it is mainly owing to the facility with which supplies of it are obtained that ship-building is now 
carried on so very extensively at Maulmain It is largely exported to Calcutta ana Madras— (See 
Rangoon.) — (Private information.) 

A species of timber called African teak is pretty largely Imported into,England, from the west coast of 
Africa. But, in point df fact, it is not teak, and it is destitute of several of its most valuable properties. 
It is, however, for some purposes, a useful species of timber. 

TEASEL, oil FULLERS’ THISTLE (Ger . Weberdistel, Kratzdistel; Fr. Char- 
don d carder ; It. Qardo da cardare; Sp. Cardeucha, Cardo peinador). This plant, 
which is cultivated in the north and west of England, is an article of considerable 
importance to clothiers, who employ the crooked awns of the heads for raising the nap 
on woollen cloths ; for this purpose they are fixed round the periphery of a large broad 
wheel, against which the cloth is held while the machine is turned. In choosing tea¬ 
sels, the preference should be given to those with the largest bur, and most pointed, 
which are generally called male teasels . They arc mostly used in preparingaiul dressing 
stockings and coverlets; the smaller kind, commonly called the fullers’ or drapers’, and 
sometimes the female teasels, arc used in the preparation of the finer stuffs, as cloths® 
ratcens, &c. 

4 P 
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THREAD. — TIMBER. 


THREAD (Ger. Zwirn; Du. Gar an ; Fr. Fil; It. Jlefe ; Sp. Hilo, Toi zal; Hus. 
A7 tki), a small line made up of a number of fibres of some vegetable or animal substance, 
such as flax, cotton, or silk ; whence its names of linen, cotton, or silk thread. 

FILES (Ger. Dachziegcl ; Fr. Tulles; It. Tegola, Embricij Sp. Tejus; Rus. 
T&chercpizii), a sort of thin bricks, dried in kilns, and used in covering and paving 
different kinds of buildings. The best brick earth only should be made into tiles.— 
(See Bricks and Tiles.) 

TIMBER (Ger. Buuholz, Zimmer ; Du. Timmerhout; Fr. Bois de charpenle, Boh d 
bAtir; It. Leg name da fabbricare ; Sp. Madera de eonstruccion ; Rus. Stroewoi Gess ; 
Pol. Cembrowina ), the term used to express every large tree squared, or capable of being 
squared, and fit for being employed in house or ship building. In the language of the 
customs, when a tree is sawn into thin pieces, not above 7 inches broad, it is called 
batten ; when above that breadth, such thin pieces are called deal. Wood is the general 
term, comprehending under it timber, dye woods, fire wood, &c. 

Timber is generally sold by the load. 


Thk following are the contents of the loads of different species of timber, hewn and unhewn: — 


A load of titnlirr unhewn - 

n uared tlmlier - 

nch plank - « 

14 Inch plank - » 

i1 inch plank 

3 f,J Russian stand, deals 12 feet long, 
.58 i Christiana ditto 11 — 

63 V Dram ditto 10 — 

3 Riga logs 


- 40 cubic feet. 


- 600 square feet. 

- 4 IN) — . 

- 300 — 


A load of 2) inch pi.ink 

3 inch plank 
3 l , Inch plank 

4 inch plank 


- 240 square feet. 

- 200 — 

- 170 — 

- 150 — 


The price of timbei has, owing to the reduction of freight and duties, and the greater 
facility of importation, fallen very materially since the peace of 1815. We subjoin an 
account of the wholesale prices of the principal species of timber in Liverpool on the 
1st of February, 1851 : the duties are given in the Tariff. 


From B. N. America. 

Pine timber — 

Quebec, yellow - - cubic ft. 

St. John, N. 11. - - — 

Miramiehi and Bny Chaleur — 

St. Andrew, N. B. • — 

Kichibucto - - ~ 

N. Scotia and P. IM.’s Island — 
Quebec, red - - — 

N. Bruns. and N. Scotia - — 

Ditto, spruce • * — 

Hemlock • • - — 

Oak _ 

Klin - - - — 

Ash - - — 

Birch, St. John,8rc. N. II. - — 

N. Scotia and P. Ed.'s Island — 
Masts, yellow pine, calliper - — 

red, ditto - - — 

Poles or spars, N. B. and N. S. spruce 
Denis or planks — 

8 uebee, yellow pine, 1st qua!, st. hd. 

itto, 2d quality - - — 

Ditto, 3d quality - - — 

Ditto, spruce - - — 

N.B. ft N.S. pine St spruce — 

Hardwood planks - ft. of 2 in. 

Board*, fir - ft. of 1 in. 

Staves, Quebec standard — 

1st quality - stnd. m. 

mid. and inferior - — 

ditto, W. O. pun., 

1st quality - - m. 

mid. and inferior - — 

ditto, R. (>. pun., 

1st quality - ~ m 

mid. and Inferior - — 

ditto, W. O. barrel - — 

N. B. and N. S. red 

oak and ash, bhd. — 
Lath wood - * 4 ft. per fa. 

Handspikes, hickory - * do*. 

ash and birch - — 

Oars, ash - run. ft. 


Fancy and Hat dwoods. 
Mahogany, St. Domingo - ft. 1 in. 

Cuba - - — 

Honduras * — 

African - • — 

SatmwooJ, St. Dotpingo • — 

Bahama - • ton 

Cedar, Jlavannah - - ft- I in. 

N. 8. Wales - - — 

■ pencil - cubic ft. 

Maple, bird-eyed • • ft. 1 in. 

Rosewood, Rio de Janeiro • ton 

Bahia r * — 

Honduras * - — 

Eebiawood • - —■ 

LiiiuutntUtE — 

City St. Domingo - - — 

Cuba, P, Cabetlo, &c. • — 

Bih*ma - . - — 

Cecils wood - - . _ 


I 0 — I 1.J 

1 C — I 8 

10—12 
o loj —• o It* 


0*. 21 J.— Os. 4 


0—13 

None. 

0 — 9 


A 10 — 

4 1.5 — 

18*. 0 d. — 

5 0 — 


a = s n 


5 - 

5 1 = 

None. 


127. 0*. — m. 

8 0—12 

5 io — 6 : 


6 1(1 - ? 

4 0 — A 

4 0 — 6 

5 10 — 6 


Paitridge - ton 

Tulip wood - • - — 

Del ter wood - lb. 

Ebony, Mack, African • ton 

ditto, Ceylon « • — 

Lancewood spars — 

1st quality and large - each 

Other kinds - - - 

From the V. States, East and West 
Indies, and Afiica. 


- cubic ft. 

- ft. 2 in. 

- cubic ft. 

- ft. 2 in. 

- cubic ft. 

- ft. 2 in. 

- cubic ft. 

- ft. 2 in. 

- cubic ft. 


Pitch pine logs 

planks 

Oak logs 
planks 

Teak logs, African - 
East Indian 
planks * 

Grecnneart logs 

planks 

Black Morra - 

Bully tree - - - — 

Staves, W. O. pipe (3 in. thfc.) M.pcs. 
Wine pipe - - — 

W. O. hhd. - - — 

W. O. barrel - — 

From the Baltic, <5(-c. 

Fir timber — 

Riga, red - cubic ft. 

Dantzic amlMemel crown — 

Ditto, middling - • 

Stettin - - - — 

Piliau — 

Swedish - - - — 

Norway - - - — 

Oak timber, Dantzlc, &c. -cubic ft. 
Wainscot logs — 

Riga, 14 feet long - - piece 

Ditto, 7 feet long - - — 

I’oles or spars - - <— 

Deals, Arch, and Onega 

1st quality, red - st. linn. 
2d quality, — - — 

St. Petersburg!*, 

1st quality, — • — 

2d quality, &c. - — 

Wyburg - - — 

Pernnu. 

1st quality, — - — 

Riga — - — 

Memel — - — 

Dantric — - — 

Gottenbufg — « — 

BJorneburg and Abo - — 

Russia, while - — 

Swedish, red - - — 

Battens, Arch, and St. Petorsbg. 

1st quality, red - — 

2d quality, — - — 

Swedish and Norway — 

JV\ 11. — Deal ends and batten ends are 
generally sold at two-thirds 
the price of deals and bat¬ 
tens respectively. Those of 
8 feet long and under being 
rated as ends. 


None. 

25/. lb. to 30/. 0*. 

Os. M. — 0*. •)«/. 

71. tOs. — JO/. Os., 

<J 0 — 10 0 


1 3J-1 7 

0 3 — 0 34 

16-20 
None. 

3 9 — 46 

4 3 — 4 •) 

0 9 — 0 H) 

3 3-36 

None. 

3 0 — 33 

None. 

70/. o». — on/, o*. 

0 — lit 0 

0 — IS 10 

0—80 


12 


1*. Md. — 1*. 7W. 

1 - I 7 

1 2—1 4 

12—15 
None. 

1 1-1 3 

None. 

None. 

3/. 10». — At. 1.5*. 
U. 2*. 6tf. — 1/. 7*. /!</. 
0*. 9d. — 1*. Od. 


13 0—14 

U 10 — 12 

10 jo — n 

None. 
None, dk 
None. 
None. 

10 0 - 11 
None. 
None. 

10 0-11 

13 0 - it 

11 10 - 12 
10 0 — 11 
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Article*. 

1’rlcet. 

Article*. 

Fiicet. 

Deck planks, crown - - ft. 2 li\. 

Huddling *• — 

I leech claj* board*, teet long 

Staves, Uanzig and MwikT 

crown pipo - 1200 pcs. 

Ditto, brandy pipe - — 

1 in 1,roponion 
Stettin, crown pipe — 

Odessa, crown pipe — 

None. 

0*. 3d. to 0*. 3id. 
None. 

125/. 0#. — 130/. Or. 

None. 

| None. 

None. 

! None. 

Lathwood, Pan*, and M. C ft. fa. 

Ditto, 4 ft. — 

Stettin, 8 ft. - — 

Ditto, 4 ft. - — 

Kiga and St. Pg. 8 ft. — 
Ditto, 4 ft. - — 

Handspikes, birch - - dozen 

Sleepers, 9x10x5, fir - - each 

11/. Or. to J vf. 0*. 

6 10 — 7 0 

None, 

None, 

12 0—13 10 

6 0 — 6 10 

4r. 6 d. - Gr. Orf. 
None, 


Account of the Importation, Consumption, and Stock of Timber, &c., during the 7 Years ending 1st 
of February, 1851. — (From the valuable Circular of Messrs. Chaloner , Fleming, # Co., Liverpool.) 


Hi it!.ih America. 
e, ruliic feet 
•bcc deals, standard 
oak, cubic feet 
elm — 

res, standard niille 
puncheon — 
!■,&(•• plunks, ft. of 2 


Hardwood (liiri li), cubic fl. 

I ..illiwood, fathoms • 

Micpcrs, pieces - 
IlnUic. 

Tmrtur, Danzig, Mem el, 

X igu, lVc., cubic leCL 
jicih, standard 
ft.ittnis, standard - . 

U ..inscot logs {h,df' e ' 

|b i k planks, pieces 

hi.ivi %, )>ipe, «c., M. 

I illiwood, l.ithoms 
s',•( pers, pieces 
.Mahogany, Honduras, log* 
St. Dotningo 
Cuba 

Cedar, Ilavannah, logs 
pom it, cubic feet 
1’iti h pine, < ubic feet 
.Uin-ail and K. I. teak,ditto 


ImpoTt, ending 1st February. 


6,31 3,514 
3 ,.'>411 
301,785 
1-10,131 
21,810 
226 
706 

18,141,682 

402,520 

324,865 

1,351 


740 

3,651 

12,408 

4,529 

1,775 

25,920 

108,162 

47,579 


6,592,026 
4,9H 
547,752 
175,063 
1,869 
577 
1,010 
21,551,965 
558,934 
319,067 
828 
209,0.36 


290 

3,379 

18,815 

1,467 

300 

16,715 

350,993 


17,882 


5,652,21.3 

4,517 

354,681 

160,188 

8,821 

225 

1,129 

24,987,998 

501,87-1 

613,709 

960 

22,246 


702 

4,030 

21.152 

2,296 

492 

12,969 

301,001 

151,976 


Consumption, ending 1st Feb. 


A verage 
of the 5 
year*, 1845 
to 1819. 


156,934 

22,910 

2.39 

791 

17,2C9,682 
461,520 
32b,265 

1,417 


711 

3,61*9 
11,615 
4,402 
1,880 
21,580 
187,160 


5,689,026 

3.528 

321,752 

149,063 

6,869 

316 

718 

18,831,965 

578,931 

281,057 

894 

186,750 


461 
286 

2,351 

20,095 

1,459 

462 
13,215* 

18.3,993 

42,882 


6,37.5,213 

5,718 

284,684 

181,188 

8,324 

286 

1,034 

26,880,998 

451,874 

461,709 

1,037 

175,216 


431,255 

2,312 

493 

463 


675 

4,561 

21,029 

2,257 

504 

16,769 

288,004 

9.3,176 


Stock, on 1st February. 


Average 
of the .5 
yean, 1815 
to 1849. 


31,656 

87,360 

12,960 


178,iiOO 

109,000 

1,000 

14.3 

526 

13,72.3,000 
180, IK It) 

85,01)0 

207 

370,000 


27,500 

231,000 

60.000 


3,21)5,000 

2,035 

218,000 

88,000 

1,500 

82 

621 

11,830,000 
250,000 
107,000 


23,700 

250,000 

98,500 


Cargoes of Timber, &c. from British America and the'Baltlc, for the last 12 Years. 


Year ending 1st Feb. 

British America. 

Baltic. J 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessel*. 

Tonnage. 

1840 

339 

170,591 

58 

17,415 m 

1811 

230 

13.3.4U0 

48 

14,100 

1842 

318 

171,948 

40 

11,923 

1843 

165 

91,179 

32 

11,239 

1844 

311 

151,518 

61 

17,253 

1845 

369 

189,414 

51 

34,144 

1816 

453 

239,854 

113 

33,792 

1847 

461 

245,799 

137 

33,762 

1818 

314 

172,427 

84 

26,564 

1849 

316 

190,186 

81 

26,163 

1850 

395 

225,783 

67 

14,141 

1851 1 

360 . ! 

209,731 

43 

11,7 (.8 


TIMBER TRADE, Having, in separate articles, described those species of timber 
most in demand in this country, wc mean to confine ourselves in this article to a few re¬ 
marks on the policy of the regulations under which the trade in timber is conducted. 

1. Importance of a cheap Supply of Timber . — It is surely unnecessary to enter into 
any lengthened statements on this head. If there he one article more than another with 
which it is of primary importance that a great commercial and manufacturing nation 
like England should he abundantly supplied on the lowest terms, that article is timber. 
Owing to the deficiency of our home supplies, most part of the timber, with the exception 
of oak, required for building ships and houses; and most part, also, of that employed in 
the construction of machinery; is imported from abroad. Any individual acquainted with 
the purposes to which timber is applied, hut ignorant of oiu* peculiar policy with respect 
to it, would never, certainly, imagine that such an article could have been made the 
subject of oppressive duties, and of still more oppressive preferences. Timber is not to he 
looked at in the same light as most other commodities. It is against all principle to 
impose heavy duties on materials intended to he subsequently manufactured ; blit timber 
is the raw material of the most important of all manufactures—that of the instruments of 
production. Suppose it were proposed to lay a heavy duty on ships, waggons, looms, or 
workshops when completed ; would not such a proposal he universally scouted ? And 
yet this is^vhat was really done. The finished articles were not, indeed, directly taxed ; 
but the principal material of which they were made, and without which they could not 
he constructed, was burdened with an exorbitant duty I To dwell on the impolicy of 
such a tax would he worse than useless. Of all things essential to the prosperity of 
manufacturing industry, improved and cheap machinery is llie most indispensable. 

4I>2 
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Most individuals amongst us are ready enough to ridicule the contradictory conduct of 
the French government, who, at the very moment that they are endeavouring to bolster 
up a manufacturing interest, lay enormous duties on foreign iron, and thus double or 
treble the price of some of the most important manufacturing implements. Timber is, 
however, of quite as much importance in this respect as iron ; and our conduct in having 
burdened it with exorbitant duties partook as largely of th v felo-de-se character as that of 
our neighbours l Indeed, as will be immediately seen, it was perhaps less defensible. 
Some plausible, and probably conclusive, reasonings may be urged in defence of mode¬ 
rate duties on iron ana timber, when they are imposed for the sake of revenue : but this 
apology for financial rapacity cannot be set up in defence of the iron duties of France 
or the late timber duties of England. The former, however, were the^east objection¬ 
able ; they were imposed, and are still kept up, to encourage the production of iron 
in France: whereas the duties on timber in England were imposed for the sake, prin¬ 
cipally, of promoting the lumber trade of Canada, and of forcing the employment of 
a few thousand additional tons of shipping 1 We did not sacrifice the goose for the 
sake of the golden eggs, but for the' sake of the offal she had picked up. 

2. Origin and Operation of the discriminating Duty in favour of American Timber . — 
The practice of encouraging the importation of the timber of Canada and our other 
possessions in North America in preference to that of foreign countries, is blit of recent 
growth. It took its rise during the administration of Mr. Vansittart, and bears in 
every part the impress of his favourite policy. The events that took place in 1808 
having seriously affected our previous relations with the Baltic powers, a deficiency in 
the accustomed supply of timber began to be apprehended; and the ship owners and 
Canada merchants naturally enough availed themselves of this circumstance, to excite 
the fears of the ministry, and to induce them to change the fair and liberal system on 
which the trade in timber had been conducted down to that time, by granting extraor¬ 
dinary encouragement to its importation from Canada. Even as a temporary expedient, 
applicable to a peculiar emergency, the policy of giving any such encouragement is 
extremely doubtful. Supposing timber not to have been any longer obtainable from 
the north of Europe, its price would have risen, and it would, of course, have been 
imported from Canada, the U. States, or wherever it could be had, without any inter¬ 
ference on the part of government. But, in 1809, a large addition was made to the 
duties previously charged on timber from the north of Europe, at the same time that 
those previously charged on timber from Canada and our other possessions in America 
were almost entirely repealed; and in the very next year (1810), the duties thus im¬ 
posed on Baltic timber were doubled ! Nor did the increase of duties on such timber 
stop even here. In 1813, after Napoleon’s disastrous campaign in Russia, and when 
the free navigation of the Baltic had been restored, 25 per cent, was added to the 
duties on European timber 1 The expediency of increasing the revenue was, no doubt, 
pleaded in justification of this measure; but we believe it was really intended to aug¬ 
ment the preference in favour of Canada timber; for how could it be supposed that an 
increase of the duties on an article imported from a particular quarter of the world, 
that was already taxed up to the very highest point, could add any thing considerable 
to the revenue, when a convertible article might be imported from another quarter duty 
free? The various duties laid on European timber amounted, when consolidated by 
the act 59 Geo. 3. c. 52., to 3/. 5s. per load. 

Admitting, for the moment, that the peculiar and unprecedented aspect of things 
in 1808 and 1809 warranted the giving of some preference to the importation of 
timber from Canada, such preference should plainly have ceased in 1813. So long 
as the communication with the bridge is interrupted, we may be forced to use a boat 
*to cross the river; but when the communication is again opened, and when there is not 
the remotest chance of its future interruption, it would be a singular absurdity to 
refuse to resume the use of the bridge, and to continue the costly and inconvenient 
practice of being ferried over 1 This, however, is exactly what we did in the case of 
the Canada trade. Because a fortuitous combination of circumstances obliged us, 
upon one occasion, to import inferior timber at a comparatively high price, we resolved 
to continue the practice ! The history of commerce affords few such displays of gratui¬ 
tous folly. 

The absurdity of this conduct will appear still more striking, if we reflect for a rnonrlent 
on the peculiar situation of the countries in the north of Europe. The nations round 
the Baltic have made little progress in manufacturing industry. They abound in 
valuable raw products; but they are wholly destitute of the finer species of manu¬ 
factured commodities, and of colonies. Nor have they any real inducement to attempt 
supplying themselves directly with the former, or to establish the latter. Their iron and 
copper mines, their vast Forests, and their immense tracts of fertile and hitherto unoc¬ 
cupied J$nd, afford far more ready and advantageous investments for their deficient 
capital, than could be found in manufactures or foreign.trade. Russia and Prussia were, 
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indeed, tempted, by our covn and timber laws, to exclude some species of manu¬ 
factured goods; but it is not possible that they should succeed in materially limiting 
our exports to them, provided we do not second their efforts by refusing to admit tlicir 
products. 

Of all the countries in the world, there is obviously none which lias so many facilities 
for carrying on an advantageous trade with the North as Great Britain. We have* 
surplus of all those products of which Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway 
s f and most in need; and, on the other hand, they have a surplus of many of those 
of which wc arc comparatively destitute. The immense traffic we carry on with the 
Baltic does not, therefore, depend, in any considerable degree, on artificial or accidental 
circumstances. It does not rest on the wretched foundation of Custom-house regulations 
or discriminating duties, hut on the gratification of mutual wants and desires. It has 
been justly remarked by the Marquis Gamier, the excellent translator of the “Wealth 
of Nations,” that no inconsiderable portion of the increased power and wealth of 
England may be traced to the growing opulence of Russia. But the Russian empire 
is yet only in the infancy of civilisation ; she must continue for a very long period to 
advance in the career of improvement; and it will be our own fault if we do not reap 
still greater advantages from her progress. 

Such is the nature of that commerce against wliicli the discriminating duties on 
timber from the north of Europe aimed a severe blow 1 In 1809, when this system 
began, 428,000 tons of British shipping entered inwards from the Baltic. In 1814, 
the year after the 2 5 per cent, of additional duty had been imposed on Baltic timber, 
and when all the ports of that sea were open to our ships, only 2d2,000 tons of British 
shipping entered inwards, being little more than the half of what it amounted to when 
the system began. And notwithstanding the vast increase, in the interval, of population 
and wealth in the countries round the Baltic, our trade with the different ports on that 
sea had not recovered, in 1848, from the blows inflicted on it in 1809 and 1818 ! It is 
seen, from the statements previously laid before the reader (see art. Elsineuk), that in 
1812 only 295,485 tons of British shipping left the Baltic for the U. Kingdom. 

The following extract from the evidence of Mr. Edward Eatzcker, a merchant of 
Memel, given before the committee of the House of Commons on the foreign trade 
of the country, in 1821, shows the effect that the increased duties an timber had on the 
commerce with Prussia : — 

“ lias there been a great alteration in the timber trade between Memel and this country of late years ? ” 
— “ Since the war, a great alteration ; before the war we used to have 960 to l, 00 i) English ships in a 
year, and since the war we have had from 200 to 300 only.” 

“ When you talk of 900 ships, do you mean 900 ships trading between Great Britain and Memel ? ”— 
“ Yes.” 

“ Do you mean that number of cargoes were loaded in the year for England ? ” —“ Yes.” 

“ llow many cargoes were loaded for Groat Britain during the last year (1820) ? ”— “ About 270 or 280 
cargoes • there have not been more.” 

“ To what cause do you attribute that diminution in the trade ?” — “ To the high duties in England ; 
for formerly the duties were only 16s. and some pence ; now they are 31. 5s. in a British, and 31. 84 *. in a 
foreign ship.” 

“ Has that diminished trade in timber produced a great alteration in the circumstances of the people 
of Prussia?” — “ Yes i for it is the only trade which we can carry on ; wheat and all the rest of our 
articles cannot be brought here ; timber is the only one that can be* brought, and the trade from Poland 
has very much ceased in consequence of the diminished demand for it ; the people cannot sell their goods, 
and we cannot take such quantities of timber as wc used to do ; and, therefore, they cannot take English 
goods from us.” 

“ If such an alteration was to take place in the duties On limber in this country, as to give the Prussians 
a larger share of the trade than they at present enjoy, do you think that would produce increased friendly 
leeliugs on the part of the people of your country to the people of this country ? ” — “ It would. They 
would certainly lake .far more goods from hence, as they could get better lid of them. The Poles, also, 
would take more of them ( Report , 9th of March, 1821, p. 107.) m 

The effect that the increased duties had on the trade with Norway and Sweden, 
aggravated as they in some degree were by the method of charging the duty on 
deals, was still more striking and extraordinary. These countries had few products, 
except timber and iron, to exchange for our commodities ; and as neither of these could 
be advantageously imported into England under the new system, the trade with them 
almost entirely ceased ; and they were reluctantly compelled to resort to the markets of 
France and Holland for the articles they had formerly imported from us. In proof of 
this, we may mention, that the exports to Sweden, which amounted in 1814 to 
511,818/., declined in 1819 to 46,656/., and even in 18 / 12 were only 199,313/ ; while 
the exports to Norway, which had, in 1815, amounted to 199,902/., fell in 1819 to 
64,741/., and in 1842 had only increased to 134,701/. 

Tins extraordinary falling off in so very important a branch of our commerce having 
been established beyond all question by evidence taken before the committees of 
Lords and Commons on the foreign trade of the country in 1820, an approach to 
a better system was made in 1821, when the duty on timber from the north of 
Europe was reduced from 3/. 5s. to 21. 15#. per load,’ at the same time that, a duty 
of 10#. per load was laid on timber from British America. This, however, was a 
comparatively inefficient measure. It was stated, to be sure, at the time, that the 
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21. 5s. per load of excess of duty that was thus continued on Baltic timber over 
that laid on timber imported from Canada, was not more than enough to balance 
the higher prime cost, the greater freight, arid other charges consequent upon the 
importation of the latter; and that it would, therefore, be in future indifferent to a 
merchant whether he imported timber from Metnel or Miramichi ! In point of fact, 
however, the discriminating duty continued in favour of Canada timber was far too high 
to allow of this equalisation being effected. So much so was this the case, that there 
were instances of ships loading with timber in the north of Europe, carrying that 
timber to Canada, and then bringing it to England as Canada timber; the difference of 
duty having been about sufficient to indemnify the enormous expense of this round¬ 
about voyage ! We do not mean to say that this was a common practice ; but what are 
we to think of a commercial regulation that admitted of such an adventure being under¬ 
taken with any prospect of success? Admitting, however, that the duty had been ad¬ 
justed so as to have had the anticipated effect, could any thing be more preposterous and 
absurd than to impose it on such a principle? There are mines of coal in New Holland ; 
but what should we think, were an attempt made to impose such duties on coals from 
Newcastle as should render it indifferent^to a London dealer whether be imported a 
cargo of coal from the Tyne or Botany Bay ? Now, the case of the timber duties was, 
in point of principle, precisely the same. We may obtain timber from countries so near 
at hand that our ships may make 3, 4, 5, and even 6 voyages a year to them* ; and we 
refused to admit it unless loaded with a duty that raised its price to a level with what 
was brought from the other side of the Atlantic — a voyage which our ships cannot, at 
most, perform above twice a year 1 

H. Comparative Quality of Baltic and Canada Timber. — Ilad the timber of Canada been 
decidedly superior to that of the north of Europe, something might have been found 
to say in favour of the discriminating duty; for it might have been contended, with 
some show of reason, that it was of the utmost consequence, considering the application 
of timber to ship and house building, and other important purposes, to prevent the im¬ 
portation of an inferior species, even though it might be cheaper. But the system we 
adopted was of a totally different character. Wc did not attempt to shut out an article 
which, though cheap, was inferior; but committed the twofold absurdity of shutting 
out one that was at once cheap and superior i 

The committee of the House of Lords observe, in their First Beport on (he Foreign 
Trade of the Country , that “the North American timber is more soft, less durable, and 
every description of it more liable, though in different degrees, to the dry rot, than 
timber of the north of Europe. The red pine, however, which bears a small propor¬ 
tion to the other descriptions of timber, and the greater part of which, though imported 
from Canada, is the produce of the U. States, is distinguished from the white pine by 
its greater durability. On the whole, it is stated by one of the commissioners of his 
Majesty’s navy, most distinguished for practical knowledge, experience, and skill, that 
the timber of Canada, both oak and fir, does not possess, for the purpose of ship building, 
more than half the durability of wood of the same description, the produce of the north of 
Europe. The result of its application to other purposes of building is described by 
timber merchants and carpenters to be nearly similar.” — (p. 4.) 

We subjoin the following extracts from the evidence of Sir Robert Seppings, the 
commissioner alluded to by the committee, whose great intelligence and experience 
render his opinion of the highest authority : — 

“ Can you state to the committee the result of any observations that you or others in his Majesty’s 
service have made, on the durability of timber, the produce of the Nortli American colonies, or timber 
Imported from the north of Europe, applied to the same purposes ? ” — “ About the year 1796, there were 
a certain number of frigates built of the fir of the Ilaltie, and their average durability teas about eigii r 
years. About the year 1812, there were a considerable number of frigates built, also of fir of the growtli 
of North America, and their average durability teas not half that time.'* 

“ You have stated that Canada timber is peculiarly subject to the dry rot, and the dry rot is known to 
have prevailed lately to a great degree in the navy ; has that prevailed principally since the application 
of Canada timber to the uses of the navy ? ” — “ 1 believe the navy has suffered very considerably from 
the introduction of Canada timber , or timber of the growtli of North America ; and in consequence, fiom 
experience, we have entirely discontinued the use of it, except for deals and masts.” — (p. 56.) 

Mr. Copland, an extensive builder and timber merchant, being asked by the com¬ 
mittee what was his opinion with respect to the comparative qualities of American and 
Baltic timber, answered, — “ The timber of the Baltic in general, speaking of Norway, 
Russian, Prussian, and Swedish timber, is of a very superior quality to that imported 
from America ; the bulk of the latter is very inferior in quality, much softer in its nature, 
not so durable , and very liable to dry rot j indeed, it is not allowed by any professional man 
under government to be used, nor is it ever used in the best buildings in London ; it is 
only speculators that are induced to use it, from the price of it being much lower (in 

* According to the evidence of Mr. J. D. Powles, secretary to the London Dock Company, ships can 
p* 89*) ,Jr v °y n ® es ^ rom Norway, 3 or 4 from Prussia, und 2 from Hussia, in a season. —( Commons' lieport , 
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consequence of its exemption from duty) than the Baltic timber; if you were to lay 
two planks of American timber upon each other, in the course of a twelvemonth they 
would have the dry rot, almost invariably, to a certain extent.” — (p. 56.) And many 
passages to the same effect might be produced, from the evidence of persons of great 
experience in building. 

But though such was the opinion of the best informed parties at the time, and 
though its correctness is in some respects not to be doubted, still there can be no 
question that the inferiority of British N. American timber was set in too strong a 
light in the evidence referred to, and that it is, in fact, better fitted for several im¬ 
portant purposes than Baltic timber. Not only is the red American pine of a very 
superior quality; but the pine and spruce planks of N. Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
especially the latter, are universally preferred for the purposes to which they are 
applied to all other varieties of timber; and their importation, as is seen from the pre¬ 
vious statements (p. 1305), has increased, notwithstanding the reduction of the discrimi¬ 
nating duty, beyond all precedent. These circumstances were not, however, known 
to the parties who introduced the discriminating system, which was at the time, 
and for long after, most injurious to the best interests of the U. Kingdom. 

4. Apologies for the discriminating Duty. —- If any thing ought, more than another, to 
make legislators pause before enacting a restrictive regulation, it is the difficulty of 
receding from it. After it has been enforced for a while, a variety of interests usually 
grow up under its protection, which may be materially injured by its icpeal. All, 
however, that the persons so interested can justly claim, is, that sufficient time, and 
every possible facility, should be afforded them to prepare for a change of system. 
Because the interests of a comparatively small portion of the community may he 
injuriously affected by the abolition of a regulation ascertained to be inimical to the 
public, is it, therefore, to be contended that we should, at all hazards, continue to 
enforce the regulation we have so unwisely enacted ? To maintain the affirmative, 
would be to give perpetuity to the worst errors and absurdities; and would be an 


effectual bar to every sort of improvement. No change, even from a bad to a 'mod 
system, should be rashly set about: but when once the expediency of an alteration 
has been clearly established, it ought to be resolutely carried into effect. 

It has been objected to the abolition of the discriminating duties on timber, that it 
would be injurious to Canada and the shipping interest We believe, however, that 
the injury would not be nearly so great as has been represented ; that it would, in fact, 
be quite inconsiderable. So fur from the lumber trade — or the trade of felling wood, 
squaring it, and floating it down the rivers to the shipping ports — being advantageous 
to a colony, it is distinctly and completely the reverse. The habits which it gene¬ 
rates are quite subversive of that sober, steady spirit of industry, so essential to a 
settler in a rude country; to such a degree, indeed, is this the case, that lumberers 
have been described as the pests of a colony, “ made and kept vicious by the very trade 
by which they live.”— But, abstracting altogether from the circumstances now alluded 
to, it has been shown, over and over again, that the abolition of the lumber trade would 
materially benefit the real interests oi the colonies. It is ludicrous, indeed, seeing that 
not one tree in a hundred is fit for the purposes of being squared for timber, to suppose 
that the discontinuance of the trade could be any serious Joss. But the fact is, that 
when trees are cut down by lumberers, for export as timber, instead of bein'* burnt 
down, so great a growth of brushwood takes place, that it actually costs movelo clear, 
the ground where the lumberers have been, than where they have not been. 3Jr. 
Richards, who was sent out by government to report on the influence of the "lumber 
trade, represented it as most unfavourable; and observed that, « when time or chance 
shall induce or compel the inhabitants to desist from this employment, agriculture will 
begin to raise its head.” The statements of Captain Moorsom, in his Letters from Nova 
Scotia , are exactly similar. lie considers the depression of the timber market, although 
a severe loss to many individuals, a “ decided gain to the colony,” from the check it 
has given to the “lumbering mania.”— (p. 53.) 

The statements that have been made as to the amount of capital expended on saw 
mills, and other fixed works for carrying on the lumber trade, have been singularly ex¬ 
aggerated. Mr. P. Thomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), who had the best means of 
acquiring accurate information on this point, made the following statement with respect 
to it in his speech on the 18th of March, 1831 ; — “ From the means I have had of 
calculating the amount of capital embarked in these saw mills, I believe it' is about 
300,000/ : I am sure I may say that if 500,000/. were taken as the amount, it would 
be a great deal above rather than under the real value; but after all, this description of 
property is- not to be sacrificed by the arrangements proposed, even if they were 
carried to the fullest extent. 1 am ready at once to admit that the consequence of the 
proposed alteration may be, that it will diminish the exports of timber from Canada to 
England, and affect the productiveness of the capital vested in the mills to which I- 
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have referred; but the committee ought not to lose sight of the fact, that though in this 
one branch of industry there will be a great falling off, yet the same amount of labour 
might be applied to much greater advantage on land in the colonies j and the mills, 
which will be rendered useless for their original purposes, may be converted into useful 
auxiliaries to the agricultural and other pursuits of the colonists; so that the enormous 
losses that have been placed in so frightful a point of view, will, as I have shown, be 
absolutely next to nothing.” 

The fact is, that in so far as the interests of the colonics are concerned, it is plain they 
will not really lose by the repeal of the differential duties on foreign timber. For 
the quality of their timber being now well ascertained, and the prejudice with which it 
had formerly to contend having subsided, it is found that it is in great part quite able 
successfully to maintain its ground, under a free system, with the timber of the Baltic 
or of anywhere else. 

Had the imports of timber from British N. America fallen off to the extent that was 
•once anticipated from the reduction or repeal of the discriminating duty, it would, no 
doubt, have affected the shipping interest. But it could not, under any circumstances, 
have done this to any very great extent. And it is material, too, to observe, that what¬ 
ever temporary inconvenience the shipping* interest might sustain from the change, its 
future consequences would be singularly advantageous to it. The high price of timber 
employed in the building of ships was then, as it still continues to be, though in a much 
less degree, the heaviest drawback on the British ship-owners; but an equalisation of 
the duties would reduce this price ; and would, consequently, be in so far advantageous 
to our ship-owners. 

Changes proposed in the Timber Duties in 1831, 1835, 1842, <Sfc. — Considering 
the vicious principle on which the duties on timber have been imposed, and their 
pernicious influence, the tenacity with which they were long supported, and the 
little opposition made to them, may well excite surprise. In 1831, Lord Althorp 
moved that the duties on foreign timber should be reduced 6s. a load on the 1st of 
January, 1832; 6.9. more on the 1st of January, 1833; and 3s. on the 1st of January, 
1834; making the whole reduction 15s. a load, and leaving a protection in favour 
of Canada timber of 30s. a load. The only real objection to this proposal is, that 
it did not go far enough, that it “ scotched the snake without killing it.” But, moderate 
as it was, it was rejected by a large majority, and the project fell to the ground. 

In 1835 a committee of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the opera¬ 
tion of the duties on timber, agreed to the following resolutions : — 

1. That it iHtho opinion of thls-committce, that the present mode of taking the duties on'deals is sus¬ 
ceptible of improvement, and that this committee would recommend that a mode be adopted which shall 
approach more nearly to a payment according to the contents of the deals. 

2. That it is the opinion of this .committee, that the difference of duty of 45s., now imposed by law 
upon timber the produce of Europe, as compared with timber the produce of our North American colo¬ 
nies, is too great, and may be reduced. 

3. That it is the opinion of this committee, that, having a due regard to the interests which have been 
created in the British North American colonics by the system hitherto pursued, and to the representa¬ 
tions of the shipping Interest, a reduction of the protective duty, not exceeding 15s. per load, appears to 
them to be a fair arrangement. 

<. That it Is the opinion of this committee, that such reduction be made, so far as may be consistent 
with the interest of the revenue, without any augmentation on the duty on colonial timber. 

5. That it is the opinion of this committee, that, in any alteration made, such alteration should not 
affect the shipments made in the year 18.3G. 

6. That it Is the opinion of this committee, that there should be a uniform mode of taking the duty 
on deals throughout the U. Kingdom. 

But no step was taken to give effect to these resolutions. No private member, 
unless supported by government, could have expected to succeed in an uttempt to ac¬ 
complish any material modification of the timber duties; and government, influenced, 
perhaps, by a dread of.the difficulties in the way of such an attempt, *nd not, perhaps, 
having any strong feeling on the subject, did nothing; so that the trade continued on 
its old footing down to 1842 1 

‘ The differential duty of 45s. a load in favour of Canada timber was, however, reduced, 
by the Tariff Act of the above year, from the 10th of October, 1843, to 24s. a load on 
timber properly so called, and to 80s. on deals. But, though this was a signal im¬ 
provement on the previous system, it left much to be desired. It was brought about by 
reducing the previous duties on foreign timber from 55s. to 25s. and 32s. the load, and 
the previous duty on British colonial timber from 10s. to Is. and 2s. per load. While, 
however; ‘every one must admit that the reduction of the duty on foreign timber was 
most proper, it is not easy to see why any reduction should have been made in the duty 
on Canadian timber. Had it been allowed to remain as it was, or at 10s. a load, the 
discriminating duty in favour of colonial timber would have amounted to 1 5s. and 22s. 
a load, which certainly was a great deal too much, at the 'same tirpe that there would 
have been comparatively little loss of revenue. The precedent thus set was, how¬ 
ever, farther followed up, jn 1817, when the discriminating duty was reduced to 14s. 
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And it has since been farther followed up by the act of 1851, the 14 & 15 Viet. c* 62., 
which imposes a duty of 7s. 6d. per load on squared timber, and of 105. per do. on deals 
and battens, brought from foreign countries. If the duty is to bo maintained, this is 
as low as it should be, of, perhaps, lower. But there can be no reason why it should 
not, and there arc many why it should be extended to colonial timber. Probably, 
indeed, it may be supposed that it had better be repealed. But we beg to dissent from 
this opinion ; though it might be as well, perhaps, to allow ships to be built in bond. 
But except on them the duty, supposing it were extended to colonial timber, is too 
limited to have any sensible, or, at all events, any prejudicial effect. 

TIN (Ger. Blech , Weissblech ; Fr. Fer blunc ; It. Latta , Banda stagnata ; Sp. 
Jfoja de lata; llus. Bliieha , Shest : Arab. Itesas ; Sans. Trapu and. Banpa ), a metal 
which has a fine white colour like silver; and when fresh, its brilliancy is very great. 
It has a slightly disagreeable taste, and emits a peculiar smell when rubbed, ■ Its hard¬ 
ness is between that of gold and lead. Its specific gravity is 7*29. It is very malleable ; 
tin-foil ; or tin leaf, is about -j^th part of an inch thick ; and it might be beat out into 
leaves as thin again, if such were required for the purposes of art. In ductility and 
tenacity it is very inferior. A tin wire 0 078 inch in diameter is capable of supporting 
a weight of 34*7 pounds only without breaking. Tin is very flexible, and produces a 
crackling noise when bent. It may be readily alloyed with copper, zinc, &c., forming 
very valuable compounds. —( Thomson's Chemistry . ) 

The ores of this metal are found in comparatively few places ; the principal, and 
jicrhaps the only, ones are Cornwall, Galicia, Erzgebirge in Saxony, Bohemia, the 
Malay countries, China, and Banca in Asia. They arc peculiar to primitive rocks, 
generally in granite, either in veins or beds, and are often associated with copper and 
iron pyrites. 

Tin is much used as a covering to several other motals: iron is tinned, to prevent its rapid oxidation 
when exposed to air and moisture ; and the same process is applied to copper, to avoid the injurious effects 
to which those who are in the habit of employing cooking utensils made of this metal are always liable. 
'Hie solutions of tin hi the nitric, muriatic, nitro-sulphunc, and tartaric acids, are much used m dyeing, 
as giving a degree of permanency and brilliance to soveral colours, to be obtained by the use of no other 
nioidants with which we are at present acquainted: tin forms the basis of pewter, in the composition of 
which it is alloyed with lead ; when rolled into thin sheets, k is called tin-foil, and is applied, w'ith the 
addition of mercury, to cover the surface of glass, thus forming looking-glasses, mirrors, \c .; and in com¬ 
bination with sulphur, it constitutes what is called mosaic gold. — (Joyce's Chem. Mm.) 

Tin Plates, known in Scotland by the numo of white iron , aro applicable to a great variety of 
purposes. They are formed of thin plates of Iron dipped Into molten tin. The tin not only covers the 
fitirlace of the iron, but penetrates it completely, and gives the whole a white colour. It is usual to add 
about l-ldth of copper to the tin, to prevent it from loaning too thick a coat upon the iron. — (Thomson's 
Chemistry.) 

The demand for tin plates, which has always been considerable, lias latterly increased 
with extraordinary rapidity. The declared value of the exports, in 1849, amounted to 
709,788/., of which no less than 442,1 86/. went to the U. States. In 1850 the value of 
the exports amounted to 928,181/. During the current year the manufacture of plates 
for exportation only will require about 4,000 tons of tin. 

Historical Notices of the British Tin Trade. — The tin mines of Cornwall have been 
worked from a very remote azra. The voyages of the Phoenicians to the Cassiterides, or 
tin islands, are mentioned by Herodotus (lib. iii. c. 115.), Diodorus Siculus (lib. iv. 
p. 301. ed. 1G04), and Strabo ( Geog. lib. iii.). Some difference of opinion has, indeed^ 
been entertained as to the particular islands to which the Phoenicians applied the term 
Cassiterides ; but Borlasc {Account of the SciUy Islaiids , p. 72.), Larclier ( Herodote , tome 
iii. p. 384. ed. 1802), and the ablest critics, agree that they are the SciUy Islands, and the 
western extremity of Cornwall. After the destruction of Carthage, the British tin trade, 
which was always reckoned of peculiar importance, was carried on by the merchants ol 
Marseilles, and subsequently by the Romans. Besides Britain, Spain furnished the 
ancients with considerable quantities of tin. We have no very precise information as to 
the purposes to which they applied this metal. It has been supposed that the Phceni— 
ciags, so famous for their purple dyes, were acquainted with the use of the solution of tin 
in nitro-muriatic acid in fixing that colour. The best of the ancient mirrors, or specula , 
were also made of a mixture of copper and tin; and tin was used in the coating of cop¬ 
per vessels. — ( Watson’s Chemical Essays, vol. iv.) 

In modern times, the tin mines of Cornwall and Devon have been wrought ™th va¬ 
rious degrees of energy and success. Queen Elizabeth brought over some German 
miners, by wfiom some of the processes were improved. During the civil wars*,tlie mines 
were much neglected. At the commencement of last century, however, the business of 
mining was carried on with renewed vigour ; and from 1720 to 1740 the annual produce 
was about 2,100 tons. The produce went on gradually increasing, till it amounted in 
the 10 years from 1790 to 1800, to 3,254 tons a year. During the next 15 years the 
produce fell off; and for the 5 yeafs ending with 1815 it was always considerably under 
3,000 tons a year. But in the last-mentioned year, a considerable increase took place • 
and since 1816, the produce has been, with the exception of 1820, always above 3 000 
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tons a year. The present (1843) average produce of the mines may be estimated a 
above 5,000 tons a year. 


The price of British tin, at an average, from 1811 to 1816, inclusive, was about 71. a cwt. Its fall from 
1815 to 1820, and its comparative low price since, have been owing to a variety of causes; partly to im¬ 
provements in the art of working the mines, partly to the increased supply of metal obtained lYom them, 
and partly and principally to the competition of the tin of Banca and of the Malay countries. Previously 
to 181 4, we had in some measure a monopoly of the market of the world. But since then the Ban (a 
mines have been wrought with unusual spirit; and their produce has been so much increased, as not 
only fully to supply the market of China, to which we formerly exported from 600 to 1,000 tons, but 
to meet us in every European market Malay tin is now very extensively imported, for warehousing, 
into England, at the same time that large quantities are carried direct to Holland, where there are re¬ 
fining houses ; but, notwithstanding these circumstances, our exports of tin have increased considerably 
of late years. 

Duty on British Tin. — All tin produced In Cornwall was subject, from a very remote period down to 
1837, to a coinage duty of 4 1. a ton, payable to the Duke of Cornwall: the tin raised in Devonshire was 
subject to a similar duty of U 13s. 4d. a ton. This duty produced from 16,000/. to 20,000/. a year; and 
was felt to be a serious grievance, not only from its amount, but from the vexatious regulations under 
which it was collected. Luckily, however, the duty on tin, and all regulations with respoct’to its coinage, 
were abolished by 1 & 2 Viet. c. 120. Compensation was made to the duchy of Cornwall for the loss arising 
from this abolition, by settling on its possessors a perpetual annuity equal to the nett average amount of 
the duties during the 10 years ending with 1837. 

Tin, Orikntai. (Malay, Tima; Himl. Kalai; Siamese, Dibuk; Burmese, Kye-p'kyu , white copper), 
in commercial language usually called Banca tin. It is found in several provinces of China ; but 
the most extensive and, probably, richest tin district in the world, exists in the Malay countries. 
This comprehends the whole of the peninsula, from the extreme cape to the latitude of 14° on its 
western side, and to 1 l u on its eastern, and compiehends several of the small islands lying in tho 
route between the peninsula and Java, as far as the latitude of 3° south ; so that the whole of this 
tin district has an extiome length of near 1,200 miles. By far the greater number of the mines 
within these limits are as yet unwrouglit and unexplored. It was only in the beginning of last century 
that tho mines of Banca, the most productive at present worked, were accidentally discovered. Tho 
whole tin of tho Malay countries is the produce of alluvial ores, or what is called, in Cornwall, 
“ Stream-work; ” and from the abundance in which the mineral has been found by the mere washing of 
the soil, no attempt has hitherto been made at regular mining, or obtaining the ore from its rocky matrix. 
Malay tin, consequently, is grain tin, or tin in a very pure state ; that being the species w hich alluvial oie 
uniformly produces. The mines, or rather excavations, arc perpendicular pits of from 15 to 25 teet deep ; 
and when the soil and a superstratum of common clay are removed, the bed containing the ore, consisting 
ot quartz and granitic gravel, is reached. The sand and gravel arc separated lrom the ore by parsing a 
stream of water through the whole‘materials. The ore so obtained is preserved in heaps, and smelted 
periodically with charcoal in a blast furnace. The mine or pit is kept clear of water by the Chinese 
wheel. No cattle are used in any part of the process ; human labour being had recourse to throughout 
the whole of its stages. Tho most imperfect part of the process is the smelting. The stream ores of 
Cornwall, which are generally poor, nflbrd from 65 to 75 per cent, of grain tin ; whereas, owing to the 
impel feetion of the process, from those ot Banca not more than 55 or 60 arc usually obtained. The dif¬ 
ference in the product' suggested, a few )ears ago, the practicability of sending the ore to England for the 
pm pose of being smelted ; and the experiment was tried ; but our customs regulations not allowing tho 
produce to be bonded and re-exported without duty, rendered the scheme abortive. 

With very trifling exceptions, the whole tin of the Malay Islands is mint'd and smelted by Chinese 
settlers ; and before their skill and enterprise were applied to its production, the metal seems to have been 
obtained by the inhabitants of the countries which produced it, by processes hardly more skillul than 
those liy which tin* precious metals were piocured by the native inhabitants of America, prior to the 
introduction of European skill and machinery. The following estimate has been.given ol the annual 
produce of the principal states and places producing tin : — 


J3ast coast of the Malay peninsula — 
.funk Ut'jlon « 

Outtla ... 

lVi a 

Nat. ingore ... 
Malacca - - - 


Piculs. 

- 5,000 

- 2,000 
. 5,000 

- 5,000 

- 4,000 


Slngkep 
liaiu a 


• 5,000 

- 7,000 

- 5,1 mu 

- 5,000 

- 35,0110 


Total 


ricuis 17,000 


Total - - Ticula 53,000 


This can be considered only as a rough estimate; but wo believe it is not far wide of the truth. 
The most considerable port of exportation is Batavia; ft om which there is sent annually, either directly 
or through orders from the Dutch government or the authorities at Banca, 2,0(10 tons. From Prince 
of Wales Island there is also a considerable quantity exported ; and a smaller one direct to China in junks, 
from several of the native ports on the eastern shore of the Malay peninsula. The great marts for the con¬ 
sumption of tin are China, Hindostan, and the continent of Europe. The quality of the different descrip¬ 
tions of Malay tin, although there may be some inconsiderable difference in tho quality of the original 
ores, seems to be derived chiefly from tho greater or less skill with which the process of smelting is con¬ 
ducted ; and this, again, necessarily depends upon the extent of capital and goodness of the machinery 
employed. The mining operations of Banca have long been conducted upon a larger scale, and with more 
skill, than in any other of the Malay countries ; and, consequently, tho metal produced in this island is 
superior by from 10 to 12 per cent.: in the market of Canton it is called “ old tin,° in contradistinction 
to “ new tin,” the produce of the other Malay countries. Next, in point of quality, to the produce of 
Banca, are those of Tringanu and Singkep, which are not more than 5 per cent, inferior to it. The tin of 
the state of Pera, a considerable part of which is produced by the natives themselves, without Chinese 
assistance, is the worst, and usually about 15 per cent, below that of Banca. The native tin of China it 10 

f ier cent, inferior to that of Banca, and is probably block tin, like the greater part of that of Cornwall; and, 
Ike it, the produce of regular mining operations, and not alluvial. The produce of the Chinese mines Is 
said of late years to have greatly decreased ; probably owing to the great increase which has recently taken 
place in the produce of the Malay countries, and the cheapness and abundance with which it finds its way 
to China. It should be added, that of late years, and chiefly owing to the very low price and abundance of 
German spelter (zinc) in the Indian market, this commodity has occasionally been fraudulently mixed 
with tin. Tho Chinese brokers of Canton, however, are sufficiently expert to detect the adulteration ; and 
it Is believed that this discreditable practice has lately ceased. 

The price of tin, taking tho market of Singapore as the standard, has fluctuated of late years from 14 to 
20 Spanish dollars per picul; equal, at tho exchange of 4s. per dollar, to 47s. and 67s. per cwt. At an 

average of these prices, the annual value of the whole Malay tin will be about 240,000/. per annum._ 

( CrawJUrd's History of the Indian Archipelago ; Dr. liorsficld's MS. Statistical View qf the Island oj 
Banca y Singapore Chronicle; Canton llegister, %c.) 

TOBACCO (Da. Tobak; Du. Tabak; Fr. Tabac ; Ger. 7 'aback; It. Ta.bp.cco ; 
Pol. Tobaka Hus. Tabak j Sj>. Ty.ba.co; Arab. Dnjjerbhang; Ilind. Tumbuku ; Malay, 
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TambrScoo ), the dried leaves of the Nicotiana Tabacum, a plant indigenous to America, 
but which succeeds very well, and is extensively cultivated, in most parts of the Old 
World. The recent leaves possess very little odour or taste; but when dried, their 
odour is strong, narcotic, and somewhat foetid ; their taste bitter and extremely acrid. 
When well cured, they are of a yellowish green colour. When distilled, they yield an 
essential oil, on which their virtue depends, and which is said to be a virulent poison. 
The leaves are used in various ways; being chewed, smoked, and ground and manufac¬ 
tured into snuff. It is in the last mentioned form that tobacco is principally used in 
Great Britain ; and, though the contrary has been often asserted, its use does not seem 
to be productive of any perceptible bad consequence. 

1. Historical Sketch of Tobacco. — The taste for tobacco, though apparently adminis¬ 
tering only to a frivolous gratification, has given birth to a most extensive commerce, 
and been a powerful spur to industry. Being a native of the New World, its 
introduction into Europe dates only from the early part of the 16th century. Seeds of 
the plant were sent, in 15G0, from Portugal, to Catherine dc’ Medici, by Jean Nicot, the 
French ambassador in that country, from whom it has received its botanical name. The 
notion, at one time so general, that the specific appellation tobacco was derived from 
its having been imported from Tobago, is now universally admitted to be without 
foundation. Humboldt has shown, that tobacco was the term used in the Haytian 
language to designate the pipe, or instrument made use of by the natives in smoking 
the herb; and the term, having been transferred by the Spaniards from the pipe to the 
herb itself, has been adopted by the other nations of the ancient world. — ( E&sai Po- 
Utitjue sur la Nouvelle Espagne , vol. iii. p. 50. 2d. edit.) Tobacco is believed to have 
been first introduced into England by the settlers who returned, in 1586, from the colony 
which it had been attempted to found in Virginia, under the auspices of Sir Walter 
Baleigb, in the preceding year. Harriott, who accompanied this expedition, gives, in 
his description of Virginia, an account of the tobacco plant, and of the manner in which 
it was used by the natives; adding, that the English, during the time they were in Vir¬ 
ginia, and since their return home, were accustomed to smoke it after the fashion of the 
Indians, “ and found many rare and wonderful experiments of the virtue thereof.” — 
( Hakluyt , vol. i. p. 75.) 

Raleigh, and other young men of fashion, having adopted the practice of smoking, # 
it spread amongst the English ; as it had previously spread amongst the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, French, and other Continental nations. But it made its greatest progress 
in this country after the foundation of the colony at James Town in Virginia, in 
1607. The soil of the colony being found particularly well fitted for the culture of 
tobacco, considerable quantities were raised and sent home; and the numerous indi¬ 
viduals interested in the colony contributed to introduce that taste for it which was 
diil’used amongst all classes with astonishing rapidity. 

James I. attempted, by repeated proclamations and publications, some of them 
couched in very strong terms, to restrain the use of tobacco. But his efforts had very 
little effect; and the settlers in Virginia continued to experience a more rapidly in- 
creasing and better demand for tobacco than for any other product of the colony. 

During the earlier part of the reign of Charles I., the trade in tobacco was mono¬ 
polised by the Crown. This monopoly was not, however, of long continuance, and 
totally ceased at the breaking out of the civil war. 

Tobacco plapts had been early introduced into England, and were found to answer 
remarkably well. Their cultivation was, indeed,, prohibited by James, and afterwards 
by Charles, but apparently without effect. At length, however, the growing con¬ 
sumption of tobacco having excited the attention of the government financiers, it was 
seen that, by imposing a duty on its importation, a considerable revenue might be raised ; 
but that, were it allowed to be freely cultivated at home, it would be very difficult to 
collect a duty upon it. In 1643, the Lords and Commons imposed a moderate duty, 
for the sake of revenue, on plantation tobacco; but instead of directly prohibiting the 
use of native tobacco, they burdened it with such a duty as, it was supposed, would 
occasion its culture to be abandoned. The facility, however, with which the duty was 
evaded, soon satisfied the republican leaders that more vigorous measures were required 
to stop its cultivation, and consequently to render its importation a source of revenue. 
Hence, in 1652, an act was passed, prohibiting the growth of tobacco in England, and 
appointing commissioners to see its provisions carried into effect. This act was con¬ 
firmed at the Restoration, by the act Charles 2. c. 34., which ordered that all tobacco 
plantations should be destroyed. These measures were believed, at the time, to have 
been principally brought about by the solicitations of the planters ; b\jt their real inten¬ 
tion was fiot so much to conciliate or benefit the latter, as to facilitate the collection of 
a revenue from tobacco; and, considered in this point of view, their policy seems quite 
unexceptionable. 

This act did not, however, extend to Ireland; and of late years, the cultivation of 
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tobacco made considerable progress in the country. Ilad this been allowed to continue, 
there can be no question that, in a few years, the revenue from tobacco, amounting to 
about 4,500,0001. a year, would have been most materially diminished ; for it would be 
quite visionary to suppose that any plan could have been devised for collecting a duty 
even of 100 per cent, upon tobacco — (see post ) — supposing it to have been generally 
cultivated in Ireland. No one, therefore, can question the wisdom of the act prohibiting 
its growth in that country, and the rigorous enforcement of its provisions. Any ad¬ 
vantage Ireland might have gained by its cultivation, would have been but a poor 
compensation for the sacrifice of revenue it must have occasioned. 

In some countries, as England, tobacco is principally, perhaps, used in the form of 
snuff; in others it is principally chewed; but, in one form or other, it is every where 
made use of. So early as 1624, Pope Urban VIII. issued a bull, excommunicating 
those who smoked in churches ! The practice of smoking was at one time exceedingly 
prevalent in this country ; but during the reign of George III. it was well nigh super¬ 
seded, at least amongst the higher and middle classes, by the practice of snuff-taking. 
Latterly, however, smoking has been extensively revived, though it is yet far from being 
so generally practised as formerly. 

We quote the following statement as to the universality of the use of tobacco from a 
learned paper on its “ Introduction and Use,” in the 22d volume (p. 142.) of the 
Asiatic Journal: —“ In Spain, France, and Germany, in Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Russia, the practice of smoking tobacco prevails amongst the rich and poor, the 
learned and the gay. In the United States of America, smoking is often carried to an 
excess. It is not uncommon for boys to have a pipe or cigar in the mouth during the 
greatest part of the day. The death of a child is not unfrequently recorded in American 
newspapers, with the following remark subjoined:—* supposed to be occasioned l»y ex¬ 
cessive smoking.’ If we pass to the Fast we shall find the practice almost universal. 
In Turkey, the pipe is perpetually in the mouth; and the most solemn conferences are 
generally concluded with a friendly pipe, employed like the calumet of peace amongst the 
Indians. In the East Indies, not merely all classes, but both sexes, inhale the fragrant 
steam; the only distinction among them consisting in the shape of the instrument em¬ 
ployed, and the species of the herb smoked. In China, the habit equally prevails ; and 
a.modern traveller in that country (Barrow) states, that every Chinese female, from the 
age of 8 or 9 years, wears, as an appendage to her dress, a small silken purse or pocket 
to hold tobacco, and a pipe, with the use of which many of them are not unacquainted 
at this tender age. This prevalence of the practice, at an early period, amongst the 
Chinese, is appealed to by M. Dallas as an evidence that ‘ in Asia, and especially in 
China, the use of tobacco for smoking is more ancient than the discovery of the New 
World.’ He adds —‘ Among the Chinese, and amongst the Mongol tribes who had 
the most intercourse with them, the custom of smoking is so general, so frequent, 
and has become so indispensable a luxury; the tobacco purse affixed to their belt so 
necessary an article of dress; the form of the pipes, from which the Dutch seem to 
have taken the model of theirs, so original; and, lastly, the preparation of the yellow 
leaves,*which are merely rubbed to pieces and then put into the pipe, so peculiar; that 
they could not possibly derive all this from America by way of Europe ; especially 
as India, where the practice of smoking is not so general, intervenes between Persia 
and China.’ ” 

This, however, is a very doubtful proposition. It seems sufficiently established that 
the tobacco plant was first brought from Brazil to India about the year 1617 ; and it is 
most probable that it was thence carried to Siam, China, and other Eastern countries. 
'Hie names given to it in all the languages of the East are obviously, of European, or 
rather American, origin; a fact which seems completely to negative the idea of its being 
indigenous to the East. 

Sources of Supply. Importation into Great Britain. >— Tobacco is now very exten¬ 
sively cultivated in France and.other European countries,in the Levant, and in India; 
but the tobacco of the U. States is still very generally admitted to be decidedly su¬ 
perior to most others. It is much higher flavoured than the tobacco of Europe; a 
superiority attributable in some degree, perhaps, to a different mode cf treatment; but 
far more, it is believed, to differences of soil and climate. 

Previously to the American war, our supplies of tobacco were almost entirely derived 
from Virginia and Maryland ; and they are still principally imported from these states : 
of 35,166.358 lbs. of unmanufactured tobacco imported in 1850, no fewer than 
30,173,444 lbs. came from the U. States. Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia , has 
given a very unfavourable view of the effects of the tobacco culture. It was, indeed, 
well known to be a crop that speedily exhausted all but the very best lands; and in 
addition to this, Mr. J. says that “it is a culture productive of infinite wretchedness. 
Those employed in it are in a continued state of exettion, beyond the powers of 
nature to support. Little food of any kind is raised by them ; so that the men and 
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animal* on these farms arc badly fed, and the earth is rapidly impoverished.”—(English 
ed. p.278.) 

Tobacco is extensively cultivated in Mexico, but only for home consumption. It 
might probably, however, were it not for the restrictions under which it is placed, form 
a considerable article of export from that country. Under the Spanish government, the 
tobacco monopoly was one of the principal sources of revenue ; yielding from 4,000,000 
to 4,500,000 dollars, exclusive of the expenses of administration, amounting to about 
800,000 dollars. No tobacco was allowed to be cultivated, except in a few specified 
places. Commissioners, or guardas de tabaco^ were appointed, whose duty it w as to take 
care that all tobacco plantations without the privileged districts should be destroyed. 
The government fixed the price at which the cultivators of tobacco were obliged to sell 
it to its agents. The sale of the manufactured tobacco was farmed out; and cigars were 
not allowed to be sold, except at the royal estancos. No one was allowed to use cigars of 
his own manufacture. This oppressive monopoly was established in 1764. It has been 
continued, from the difficulty of supplying the revenue which it produces, by the revolu¬ 
tionary governments.—( Humboldt , NouvcUc JEspagne , iii. 49.; Poinsett's A 'otes on Mexico , 
note 116. Lond. ed.) In France, Spain, Austria, and some other countries, the trade-in 
0 tobacco is monopolised by their respective governments, and yields alarge revenue. 

Cuba is celebrated for its tobacco, particularly its cigars. These consist of the leaves, 
formed into small rolls, for the purpose of smoking. Formerly their importation into 
this country was prohibited; but they may now be imported on paving the exorbitant 
duty of 9s. per lb. Havannali cigars are usually reckoned the best. Previously to 
1820, the cultivation and sale of tobacco were subjected to the same sort of monopoly 
in Cuba as in Mexico; but, at the period referred to, the trade was thrown open. In 
consequence of the freedom thus given to the business, the production and exportation 
of tobacco are both rapidly increasing, though hardly, perhaps, so much as might 
have been expected; the culture of sugar and codec being for a while reckoned 
more profitable ; that, however, is no longer the case. In 1849, the tobacco and cigars 
exported from Cuba amounted to 6,275,000 lbs, * 

Consumption of Duty-paid Tobacco in the U. Kingdom. — It appears from the fol¬ 
lowing account, which is not elsewhere to be met with, that the consumption of duty- 
paid tobacco in Great Britain has increased from about 8,000,000 lbs. in 1789, to 
28,944,968 lbs. in 1852; the duty having fluctuated during the same period from 
Is. 3d. to 4s. and 3s. 1 j[d. (3s. + 5 per cent.) per lb. There are, however, good 
grounds for thinking that the consumption would have been much greater, perhaps 
doubled or thereby, had the duty continued at 1 s. 3d. per 11). The subjoined table 
shows that during the 3 years ending with 1797, when the duty in Ireland was 8d. per 
lb., the annual average consumption of duty-paid tobacco, in that part of the U. K„ was 
7,455,221 lbs. And the population having increased in the interval from about 4 to G.j 
millions, the fair presumption is, had the duty continued the same, that the consumption 
of tobacco would have increased in the same proportion, or have risen from 7,455,COO lbs, 
a-year to above 11,000,000 lbs. But, instead of this, the average annuul consumption 
during the3 yearsending with 1852 has only been 4,511,606 lbs., ora little more than a 
third part of what it might, under the supposed circumstances, have been reasonably 
expected to be. But the inference thence arising as to the influence of the duty is not, 
after all, quite so conclusive as it would appear to be from this statement. For it is 
next to certain that at the first mentioned period duty-paid tobacco would be exten¬ 
sively smuggled from Ireland into England, where the duty was 11 d. per lb. heavier; 
and since the equalisation of the duty between the two countries it is probable that 
some considerable portion of the tobacco used in Ireland, and carried thither by the 
cross-channel trade, lias already paid duty in this country. Apart, however, from all 
considerations of this sort, there can be no manner of doubt that the consumption both 
in Britain and Ireland would be very largely increased by reducing the duty to 1 s. Gd , 
or Is. per lb. 

Smuggling. — The price of tobacco in bond varies from 3d. and 4 d. to Gd. , 8c/., and 
lOrf per lb. ; so that the duty of 3s. amounts to l,2(fo per cent, on the inferior, and to 
360 per cent, on the superior qualities. But, though quite excessive, this is one of 
those articles on which a high duty is least objectionable. It is true that the more 
the wants and desires of man are multiplied the more industrious he becomes ; but 
tobacco is at once a filthy and an offensive luxury, and, with the exception of ardent 
spirits, there is hardly any article on which the money of the poor had not better 
be expended. The only good objection to the duty is the stimulus which it gives 
to smuggling and adulteration. In every other respect it is unexceptionable. The 
establishment of the coast-guard lias, however, materially obstructed the clandestine im¬ 
portation of tobacco* though it is still said that it is introduced in considerable quan¬ 
tities. But no effectual check has been or can be given to adulteration so long as 
the present duty is maintained. At the same time it would be quite useless to at¬ 
tempt to deal with an evil of this sort except by very decisive measures. Nothing less, wo apprehend, 
than a reduction of the duty from 3s. to Is. Gd. v or rather Is. per lb., would bo of any material service 
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iu checking illegal practices. And as a reduction to this extent would certainly be attended with great 
loss of revenue, the question of the tobacco duties may properly enough be deferred to a more con¬ 
venient opportunity. When, however, the duties on tea, sugar, and other necessaries have been farther 
reduced or repealed, and when we have a considerable surplus revenue, we may proceed to put the 
tobacco duty on a different footing. We subjoin an 

Account of the Quantities of Tobacco and Cigars retained for Consumption in each Division of the U 
Kingdom in 1852, and of the Gross Amount of Duty accruing on the same. 



| Quantities entered for Home Consumption. 

| Revenue. j 

Tob.iceo 
unmanu¬ 
factured. 

Manu¬ 

factured, 

ami 

Cigars. 

Snuff. 

Total. 

Tobacco 

Unmanufactured. 

Tobacco 
Manufactured, 
and Cigars. 

Snuff. 

Total. 

England 

Nothin d 
Ireland 

U. Kingdom 

IllS. 

21,9.57,800 
2,233,439 
4,467,669 

lbs. 

189,806 1 
3,365 
6,482 

lbs. 

175 

10 

7 

lbs. 

21,817,781 

2,2.36,814 

4,174,158' 

£ ' 

3,411,107 17 8 
351,766 16 4 
703,658 3 1 

£ 

89,494 18 9 
1,590 7 2 

3,062 14 5 

£ 

.55 8 6 

3 1 1 

2 2 7 

£ 

3,500,658 4 10 
353,360 4 7 

706,723 0 1 

1 28,368,908 ]_199,65.3_| 

192 28,558,753 j 

4,466,532 17 l J 

91,148 0 _4_ 

60 12_1 

4,660,74J_9_ 6 


Account of the Quantities of unmanufactured Tobacco retained for Home Consumption, the Rates of 
Duty thereon, and the Total Nett Produce of the Duties in Great Britain and Ireland, from 1789 to 
1852, both Inclusive. 


1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 
1851 

1832 

1833 

1831 
183.5*1 

1836 

1837 

1838 
18.39 

810 

1811 


Quantities 
[retained tor 
Home Con- 
»ui»i>tiun. 


8,152,18.5 
H,5)i.o,22t 
9,310,875 
8, 9 71), 221 
8,017,967 
9,7 2.3,336 
10,972,308 
10,017,813 
9,822,135) 
10,286,711 


I 13 


Nelt Revenue 
of Customs fuul 
Excise. 


12,121,278 
12,589,570 
12,25 ),49 I 
12,030,471 
12,435,035 
12,132,991 
12.870,115) 
13,064,870 
11,108,19.3 
1 1,923,243 
16,013,533 
13,618,216 
10,603,917 
1.3,207,192 
12,815,808 
13,593,089 
1.3,088,437 
12,911,286 
13,016,602 
12,983,198 
12,5)70.566 
13,418,664 


13,784,370 
I 1,701,066 
14,510,368 
14,760,408 
15,170,719 
16,350,018 
15,892,792 
16,094,824 
16,477,287 
17,069,289 
17,264.376 
17,387,875 
18,234,301 
17,767,401 
17,520,826 
16,609,852 


16,838,198 

17,746,896 

I5).t'16,656 

20,290,270 

20.910,096 

21,536,5)97 


22,980,323 

23,457,888 

23,914,968 


685,966 9 1 


669,989 3 4 

755,151 15 1 

813,027 16 2 

807,302 14 0 

799,30!) 14 2 

987,110 8 8 

. 923,855 3 6 

928,078 9 1 

1,028,563 16 1 

1,000,319 18 0 

1,088,821 4 5 

1,186,830 11 1 

1,356,642 17 9 
1,448,25)6 3 7 

1.325.154 6 7 

1,699,376 18 9 

1,701,848 8 2 

1,679,912 2 2 

f Customs re- f 
i cords destroyed J 
1,681,681 12 9 

1,764,187 7 10 

2,035,109 2 8 

2,168,6* )0 3 11 

2,173,866 19 2 

2,285,015 2 10 

2,010,972 7 9 

2,600,415 7 8 

2.699.155 15 1 

2,695,009 15 0 


2,077,875 1 
2,223,340 1 
2,198,142 1 
2,236,366 1 
2,309,‘'86 1 
2,338,106 1 
2.128,532 
2,159,257 
2,516,370 
2,607,031 I 
2,639,261 ) 
2.0 55,109 1 
2,795,727 1 
2,713,586 
2.75S,612 1 
2,687,343 1 


2,724,996 19 
2,880,410 4 

3,O7|U410 16 
3,27*1980 7 

3,379,419 10 
3,458,487 4 

3.539.208 19 
3,659,056 49 

3.683.208 2 1 
3,762,190 3 
3,8,35.839 O 


Total Rates of Duty per Lb. on 
unmanufactured Tobacco. 

A merican. 

Of the Domi¬ 
nions of Spain 
and Portugal. 

Is. 3d. 

3s. Cd. 

*ls. 7d.‘ 

Is. 7d. 6 VOihs 
Is. 7d. 12 20 th*. 

4s. 6rf. 

Is. Od. 18-20ths. 
4s. 7d. 4-20tbs. 

Is. 7d. 6-20tbs. 

4s. Cd. 18-20ths. 

Is. 7rf. 33-50tlis. 

Is. 7d. 13-50tbs. 

Is. 7 id. 

Is. Hid. 

Is. Hd. 13-20th*. 
2s. 2d. 13-201 hs. 

. 4s. 8!rf. 

4s. 10 Jd. 
Is.lOd. 19 2t)tbs. 
5s. id. 19-20ths. 

3 ; 

Is. Id. 13-20ths. 

2s. 4d. 1.1.20th*. 

Is. 5d. IR-20ths. 

2s. Hd. 3-lGths. 

ls.lld.ll.16th*. 

3s. 2d.’ 

6s. r>\d~ 

4s. 

' 6s. 


Quantities 
entered for 
Home Con 
uption. 


Of tlie 
United 
States. 

I 

At. 9d. 

2#. 9d. 

Of the British Pos¬ 
sessions In America. 
2s. 9d. 


From all Parts. 
3s. & 5 per cent. 


2,519,013 

1,707,581 

5,508,857 

9,4 0,211 

7,871,109 

0,015.790 

8,415,55.5 

1,894,121 

5,876,172 

6,737,275 

6,389,754 

6,327,512 

5,278,511 

6.785,487 

4,158,791 

5,082,1S6 

1,551,019 

5,8 17,410 

0,497,662 

6,221,616 

6,453,024 

5,890,702 

5,944,817 

4,869,304 

4,748,205 

4,732,085 

4,778,169 

4.191,011 

3,466,852 

2,582,498 

2.614,954 

3,3119,072 

3,546,126 


3,898,617 
4,041,172 
4,013,915 
4,125,296 
4,122,783 
4,183,823 
4,312,676 
4,552,141 
1,716,582 
4,876,299 
5.015,098 
5,078,350 
5,105,435 
5,202,764 
5,355,815 
5,175,293 


5,400,286 

5,265,730 

6.579,234 

5,871,888 

5,949,691 

5,101,159 

5,138,314 

4,737,267 

4,604,083 

4.457,137 

4.473,600 


Nett Revenue 
of Customs and 
Excise. 


128,701 8 4 

133,19.5 1R 10 
117,420 O 2 
60.693 4 6 

125,841 17 ] 

193,168 10 7 
213,719 9 O 

186,759 19 0 

267,721 16 4 

216,317 12 7 

288,028 4 9 

327,916 9 O 
•286,482 G 4 
309,738 9 2 
265,914 3 4 
314,007 6 8 

302.316 8 1 

369,867 6 1 
31.5,417 1 3 
403,973 3 8 

461.278 19 11 
441.198 5 0 
5,52,082 9 9 
697,897 9 11 
746,006 5 2 
653,708 12 11 

710.279 13 1 

760,510 7 6 

767.316 8 3 

661,183 9 1 

611,98!) 6 7 

516,116 2 6 
622,168 6 9 
664,016 7 4 

730,507 12 8 


580,893 11 0 

603,037 18 9 

695,683 4 3 

613,310 15 6 

614,977 16 5 

626,181 17 6 
6.52,066 .5 8 

680,827 9 2 

707,313 11 0 

727,199 0 9 

757,850 9 0 

762,193 8 6 

766,084 1 6 

782,100 7 11 
829,599 1 3 

863,481 7 3 


852,296 10 8 
830,786 17 0 
880,009 l 2 
927,169 17 5 
939,668 3 3 
805,215 5 9 
811,524 0 J 
748,959 15 2 
727,114 15 11 
704,257 0 8 
7 06,616 -4 2 


Total Rates of Duty 
per II>. cm nnnyami- 
factuml Tobacco. 


Is. Irish currency. 


ditto. 

ditto. 


Is. 7-lOtlis per Hi. 

•nd 3s. per 100 lbs. 

Is. 5rf. Brit, currency. 


2s. 2d. 13-20011 ditto 
2s. 8d. 3-lOths ditto. 
3s. 2d. ditto. 


Is. 


auto. 
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ftfarvlnnd, per lb. 
Virginia, leaf 

— stript 
Kentucky, leaf 

— stript 


- Prices of Tobacco in Bond in London, November, 1853. 
* d. •. d. i 


- O 34 to o 

- o _ o . 

- O 8 — 0 11 

- 0 31 - O 7 

-08 — 0 10 


Nocrohend 
Columbian leaf • 

Havana 

Havana cigars, bd. duty, 'J*. 


a. A. 
. 0 0 

- 0 31 

. 1 0 

- 7 O 


a. J. 
to 1 >) 

— l r, 

— A 0 

-11 0 


Regulations as to Importation .— These are embodied in the Customs Consolidation Act, the 16 & 17 
Viet. c. 107. § 44. as follows, viz— 

Not to be imported .—Tobacco stalks stripped from the leaf, whether manufactured or not, and tobacco 
stalk flour. 

Not to be imported except under the following Conditions —Tobacco and snuff from the East Indirs, ami 
tobacco from the Turkish dominions, including Kg>pt, unless direct from any of those places m packages 
containing not less than 100 lbs. nett weight each. 

Negrohead tobacco, and also snnff being the produce of the U. States of America, unless in hluls., casks, 
chests, or cases containing not less than 200 lbs. nett weight each, or unless direct from the said U. States 
in packages containing not loss than 150 lbs. nett weight each. 

Tobacco from Malta, and tobacco the produce of Porto Hico, Mexico, South Amorica. St. Domingo, 
Cuba, the British possessions in America and the West coast of Africa, unless in bhds., casks, chests, 
or cases containing not loss than 200 lbs. nett weight each, or unless direct from those places or from the 
U. States of America in packages containing not less than 80 lbs. nett weight each. 

Tobacco and snuff, the produce of the Philippine Islands, unless in hhds.. casks, chests, or cases con¬ 
taining not less than 200 lbs. nett weight each, or unless such tobacco or snuff be from Manilla direct, m 
bales or packages containing not less than 200 lbs. nett weight each. 

Tobacco and snuff, of or from any country or place not before enumerated, unless in hhds., casks, 
chests, or cases containing not less than 200lbs nett weight each. 

Cigars, unless in packages containing not less than 100 lbs. nett weight each. 

Cigarillos or cigarettes, unless in packages containing not less than 75 lbs. nett weight each. 

Tobacco, not being cigars, cigarillos, or cigarettos, and snuff, separated or divided in Any manner 
within any package in which the same may by the foregoing tabic be imported, except tobacco from the 
dominions of the Turkish empire, or from Egypt in outer packages containing not less than 100 lbs. nett 
weight each. 

Tobacco, snuff, cigars, cigarillos, or cigarettos of any kind, or from any country or place whatever, 
whether hereiu-before enumerated a* especially restricted or not, unless in ships of not less than 120 tons 
burden, and into such ports only as are or may be approved of by the Commissioners of Customs. 

The ports which are at present (1853) authorised to import tobacco and snuff are London, Liver¬ 
pool, Bristol, Lancaster, Cowes, Falmouth, Whitehaven, Hull, tilasgow, Port Glasgow, Greenock, 
Aberdeen, Leith, Newcastle, Plymouth, Southampton, Preston, Swansea, Belfast, Cork, Drogheda, 
Dublin, Galway, Limerick, Londonderry, Newry, Sligo, Waterford, and Wexford. A rent oi four 
shillings is charged upon every hogshead, cask, chest, or case of tobacco, warehoused in every warehouse 
provided by the Crown ; 2s. being paid immediately upon depositing the tobacco in the warehouse, and 
2.v. more before the tobacco is taken out for home consumption, or exportation : it may remain for five 
years in the warehouse without any additional charge for rent. No abatement is made Irom the tobacco 
duties on account of damage. The duty is to be charged on the quantity found on delivery The allow¬ 
ance of duty-free tobacco for each sailor on board her Majesty’s navy, and fur each soldier on foreign 
service, is fixed at 2 lbs. per lunar month. 


TON, an English weight containing ‘20 cwt. 

TONNAGE, in commercial navigation, the number of tons burtien that a ship will 
carry. 

The mode In which the tonnage of British ships was formerly ascertained may be 
seen in the Registry Act, 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. a5. §§ 16. and 17. This mode, however, 
led to very inaccurate conclusions ; and as most shipping charges depend on the tonnage, 
it occasioned the building of slops of an improper form for the purposes of navigation, 
in order that, by measuring less than their real burden, they might evade part of the 
duties. It was, therefore, long felt to be desirable that some change should be made 
in the plan of measuring ships ; but the practical obstacles in the way of the change 
were greater than might have been supposed. The accurate estimation of the tonnage 
of a ship is a diflicult problem ; and it is indispensable that any system to be adopted 
in practice be not very complex ; for if so, it will either be wholly inapplicable, or it 
will be sure to be incorrectly applied. At best, therefore, only an approximative 
measurement can be obtained. A committee of scientific and practical gentlemen 
having been appointed in 1834 to consider the subject, a bill was introduced into par¬ 
liament, at their recommendation, embodying a plan*for the more correct measurement 
of ships, and was subsequently passed into a law, the 5 8c G Will. 4. c. 5G. The rules 
it lays down arc not so simple or easily applied os those that were previously used ; but 
they give the tonnage of all ships, however built, with tolerable accuracy, and consequently 
take away the temptation, that till then existed, to build ships of such a form that they 
might measure less than their true burden. The existing regulations, in regard to the 
determination of the tonnage, are embodied in the following clauses of the registry act, 
the 8 & 9 Viet. c. 89. 


The Rule by which Tonnage qf Vessels is to be ascertained. — From and after the commencement of this 
act the tonnage of every ship or vessel required by law to be registered shall, previous to her being 
registered, be measured and ascertained while her hold is clear, and according to the following rule ; viz. 
divide the length of the upper deck between the after part of the stem and the lore part of the stern-post 
into 6 equal parts. Depths : at the foremost, the middle, and the aftermost of those poitu„« of division, 
measure in feet and decimal parts of a foot the depths from the under side of the upper deck to the 
celling at the limber strak^ In the case of a break m the upper deck the depths are to be measured from 
a line stretched in .a continuation of the deck. Breadths; divide each of those 3 depths into 5 equal 
parts, and measuro the inside breadths nt the following points; viz. at J-5th and at 4-5ths from 
the upper deck of the foremost and aftermost depths, and at 2-5ths and 4-5ths from the upper deck of the 
midship depth. Length : at $ the midship depth measure the length of the vessel from the aftor part 
of the stem to the fore part of the stern-nost; then to twice the midship depth add the foremost and the 
aftermost depths for the sum of the depths ; add together the upper and lower breadths at the foremost 
division, 3 times the upper breadth and the lower breadth at the midship division, and the upper and twine 
the lower breadth at the after division, for the sum of the bicadths ; then multiply the sum qf the depth* 
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by tho sum of the breadths, and this product by the length, and divide the final product by 3,500, which 
will give the number of tons for register. If the vessel have a poop or half deck or a break in the upper 
deck, measure the inside mean length, breadth, and height of such part thereof as may be Included wiihin 
tho bulkhead; multiply these 3 measurements together, and dividing the. product by 924, the quotient 
v ill be tbe number of tons to be added to the result as above found. In order to ascertain the tonnage of 
open vessels the depths are to be measured from the upper edge of the upper strake.—§ 1G. 

Mode qf ascertaining Tonnage (if Steam Vessels — in each of the several rules herein-betore prescribed 
when applied for the purpose of ascertaining the tonnage of any ship or vessel propelled by steam, the 
tonnage due to the cubical contents of the engine room shall be deducted from the total tonnage of the 
vessel as determined by either of the rules aforesaid, and the remainder shall be deemed the true register 
tonnage of the said ship or vessel; the tonnage due to the cubical contents of the engine room shall he 
determined hi the following manner; viz. measure the inside length of the engine room in 
feet and decimal parts of afoot from the foremost to the aftermost bulkhead, then multiply the said 
length by the depth of the ship or vessel at the midship division as aforesaid, and the product by tbe 
inside breadth at the same division at 2-5ths of the depth from tho deck, taken as aforesaid, and divide 
the last product by 92 4, and the quotient shall be deemed the tonnage due to the cubical contents of the 
engine room—^ 17. 

Length and Cubical Contents qf Engine Room to be set forth in Description qf Steam Vessel. — Tho 
tonnage due to the cubical contents of the engine room, ami also the length of the engine room, shall bo 
M't forth in the certificate of registry as part of the description of the ship or vessel, and any alteration of such 
tonnage due to the cubical contents of the engine room, or of such length of the engine room after registry, 
shall be deemed to be an alteration requiring registry de novo within the meaning of this act.— $ IK. 

Rule for measuring Ships with Cargoes on board. — For the purpose of ascertaining the tonnage of all 
such ships as there shall be occasion to measure while their cargoes are on board, the following rule 
shall be observed, and is hereby established; viz. measure first the length on the upper deck 
between the after part of the stem and the fore part of the stern-post; 2dly, the inside breadth on the 
under side of the upper deck at the middle point of the length; and, 3dly, the depth from the under side 
of tho upper deck down the pump well to the skin; multiply these 3 dimensions together, and divide the 

I rroduct by 130, and tho quotient will be the amouht of the register tonnages of such ships; if the vessel 
iave a poop or half deck or a break in the upper deck, measure the inside mean length, breadth, and 
height of such part thereof as may be included within the bulkhead, multiply these 3 measurements 
together, and, dividing the product by 92 and 4-lUths, the quotient will be the number of tons to be added 
to the result above found.— ^ 19. * 

Amount qf registered Tonnage to be carved on Main Beam . — The true amount of the register tonnage 
of every ship or vessel required by law to be registered, ascertained according to tho rule by this act 
established, shall be deeply carved or cut in figures at least 3 inches in length on tho main beam of cveiy 
such ship or vessel prior to her being registered—§ 20. 

Not to alter Tonnage qf Vessels already registered —Nothing herein contained shall extend to allcr 
the present measure of tonnage of any ship or vessel which shall have been registered prior to the com¬ 
mencement of this act, unless in cases where theowneisof any such ships shall requite to have their 
tonnage established according to the rule herein-beforc provided, or unless there shall be occasion *o have 
any such ship admeasured again on account ot any alteration which shall have been made in the loim or 
burden of the same, in which cases only such ships shall be re-admeasured according to tho said nde, and 
their tonnage registered nccoidingly—§ 21. 

Tonnage when so ascertained to be ever after deemed the Tonnage —’Whrneverthe tonnage of any ship 
or vessel shall have been ascertained according to tbe rules herein prescribed, such account of tonnage 
shall ever after be deemed the tonnage of such ship or vessel, and snail be repeated in every subsequent 
registry of such ship or vessel, unless it shall happen that any alteration has been made in the form and 
burden of such ship or vessel, or it shall bo discovered that the tonnage of such ship or vessel had been 
erroneously taken and computed. — $ 22. 

TOOLS and MACHINES. Under this designation arc comprised all sorts of in¬ 
struments employed to assist in the performance of any undertaking, from the rudest and 
simplest to the most improved and complex. But we only mention them here for the 
purpose of making one or two remarks on the restrictions to which the trade in them 
has been subjected. 

Importation and Exportation of Tools and Machines. —Tools and machines being in¬ 
struments of production, it is obviously of tbe utmost importance that they should be as 
much improved as possible ; and hence the expediency of allowing their free importation. 
Their exclusion, or the exclusion of the articles of which they are made, would obviously 
lay every branch of industry carried on in a nation less advanced than others in their 
manufacture, under the most serious disadvantages. And supposing the implements it 
employed to be superior to those of other countries when the exclusion took place, the 
absence of foreign competition, and of the emulation which it inspires, would most pro¬ 
bably, in a very short time, occasion the loss of this superiority. The injury arising 
from the prohibition of most other articles is comparatively limited, affecting only the 
producers and consumers of those that are prohibited. But a prohibition of machines 
strikes at the root of every species of industry : it is not injurious to one, or a few 
branches, but to all. 

The question, whether the exportation of machinery ought to be f/ee, is not so easy 
of solution. It is the duty of a nation to avail itself of every fair means for 
its own aggrandisement; and supposing the machinery belonging to any particular 
people were decidedly superior to that employed by their neighbours, and that they 
had it in their power to preserve this advantage, their generosity would certainly out¬ 
run their sense, were they to communicate their improved machinery to others. We 
do not, however, believe that it is possible, whatever measures may be adopted in that 
view, for one country to monopolise, for any considerable period, any material im¬ 
provement in machinery or the arts ; and on this ground we think that the late 
restraints on the exportation of machinery have been wisely abolished. Drawings and 
models of all sorts of machines used in Manchester, Glasgow, and Birmingham, 
are to be found in most parts of the Continent; and at Rouen, Paris, &c. numbers 
of the best English workmen are employed in the manufacture of prohibited ma- 
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chines. Now,.it does certainly appear not a little preposterous to prevent the export¬ 
ation of a machine, at the same time that we allow (it could not, indeed, be prevented) 
the free ogress of the workmen by whom it is made ! The effect of this policy has not 
been to secure a monopoly of improved machines for the manufacturers of England, 
but to occasion the emigration of English artisans to the Continent, and the establish¬ 
ment there of machine manufactories under their superintendence. The prejudice that 
arose from this state of things to the interests of England, is too obvious to require 
being pointed out. It is plain, therefore, that sound policy would dictate that the ex¬ 
portation of all sorts of machinery, on payment of a moderate duty, should be allowed. 
A policy of this sort will afford a much more efficient protection to our manufac¬ 
turers than they have hitherto enjoyed; at the same time that it will tend to keep our 
artisans at home, and make England the grand seat of the tool as well as of the cotton 
manufacture ; and we are glad to have to announce that this policy has been at length 
adopted, the act 6* & 7 Victoria, c. 84. having repealed the restraints previously im¬ 
posed on the exportation of machinery. The total declared value of the machinery and 
mill-work exported in 1842 amounted to 5.*4,6531. 

TOPAZ (Ger. Topas; Fr. Topase; It. Topazio; Sp. Topacio ; Rus. Topas). Tins 
name topaz has been restricted by M. Haiiy to the stones called by mineralogists Occi¬ 
dental ruby, topaz,and sapphire ; which, agreeing in their crystallisation and most of thetr 
properties, were arranged under one species by M. Rome de Lisle. The word topaz, 
derived from an island in the Red Sea, where the ancients used to find topazes, was 
applied by them to a mineral very different from ours. One .variety of our topaz they 
denominated Chrysolite. Colour, wine yellow. From pale wine yellow it passes into 
yellowish white, greenish white, mountain green, sky blue : from deep wine yellow into 
flesh red and crimson red. Specific gravity from 3*464 to 3*641. —( Thomson's Che¬ 
mistry. ) 

“ Yellow Topaz — In speaking of the topaz, a gem of a beautiful yellow colour is always understood : 
it is wine yellow of different degiees of intensity ; and the fuller and deeper the tinge, the more the stone 
is esteemed. In baldness it yields to the spindle. 

“ There are few gems more universal favourites than the yellow topaz, when perfect : the rich warm 
tone of its colour, the vivacity of its lustre (which it retains even bv the side of the diamond), and it$ 
large size, compared with many others, are characters which deservedly entitle it to distinction; it bears 
accordingly a high price when of good quality. 

“ It is chiefly employed for necklaces, ear-drops, bracelets, Ac. in suit. No little skill and taste arc re¬ 
quired in cutting and duly proportioning tbi> gem ; the table should he perfectly symmetrical, and not 
too large ; the bizel of siillieient depth, and the collet side should he formed in delicate steps. It works 
easily on the mill, and the lapidaries arc in general tolerably well acquainted with it; yet it is uncommon 
to meet with one well cut. 

“ The yellow topaz varies in price according to its beauty and perfection. A superlatively fine stone, 
perfect in colour and workmanship, sufficiently largo for an armlet, or any other ornament, and weighing 
nearly HO carats, was sold for 100/. 

“ Topazes have become more common since our intercourse with Brazil; consequently they are loss in 
demand, and lower in price. A fine stone of GO carats may he nut chased at from 20/. to 35/.; and smaller, 
calculated for ring stones, at from 2/. to 5/. : hut it is not usual to sell them by weight. 

“ Pink Topaz _This is made from the yellow, which, when of intense colour, is put into the bowl of a 

tobacco pipe or small crucible, eoveied with ashes or sand : on the application of a low degree of heat, it 
changes its colour from a yellow to a beautiful pink. This is performed with little hazard; and if the 
colour produced happens to be fine, the price is much augmented. 

“ Peel Topaz. — This beautiful gem, which very seldom occurs naturally, is of a fine crimson colour, 
tinged with a rich blown ; it is extiemely ran*, and generally taken (to be a variety of ruby, for which I 
have seen it offered lor sale. Its price, from its scarcity, is quite capricious ; it has an exquisite pleasing 
colour, very different from the glare of the artificial pink topaz. 

“ Blue Topaz — is also a beautiful gem, of a fine celestial blue colour. It lias occurred of considerable 
magnitude ; the finest specimen known, l brought in the rough from brazil; when cut and polished, it 
v/eighed about )a oz. Smaller specimens are not uncommon, and when light-coloured, are often taken 
for aqua-marinas, from which they may always be distinguished by their greater weight and hard¬ 
ness, Ac. 

“ White Topaz — is familiarly called Minns Nova. It Is a beautiful pellucid gem, and is used fur brace, 
lets, necklaces. Arc. It possesses greater brilliancy than crystal ; and, from its hardness, has been used to 
cover paste, Ac., and to form doublets.” — (Mawcon Diatnonds, $c. 2d ed. p. 108—112.) 

TORTOISESHELL (Fr. Ecaille de Tortue ; It. Scaglia de Tartaruga ; Ger. 
Stchifpad; Malay, Si si ft kurakum ), the brown and yellow scales of the 7'estudo imhricata. 
or tortoise, a native of the tropical seas. It is extensively used in the manufacture of 
combs, snuff-boxes, &c., and in inlaying and other ornamental work. The best 
tortoiseshell is that of the IndWm Archipelago; and the finest of this quarter is obtained 
on the shores of the Spice Islands and New Guinea. When the finest West Indian 
tortoiseshell is worth, in the London market, 4 6s., the finest East Indian is worth 
60s. per lb. Under the latter name, however, a great deal of inferior shell is im¬ 
ported, brought from various parts of the East Indies. The goodness of tortoise¬ 
shell depends mainly on the thickness and size of the scales, and in a smaller degree on 
the clearness and brilliancy of the colours. Before the opening of the British inters 
course with India, the greater part of the tortoiseshell which eventually found its wajt ■ 
to Europe, was first carried to Canton, which then formed the principal mart for the 
commodity. It is still an article of trade from that city ; but the imports and experts 
are inconsiderable, Singapore being now the chief mart for this article. Its price at 
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tlie latter varies from 750 and 900 to from 1,000 to 1,600 dollars per picul, according 
to quality.—( Crawfurd's Indian Archipelago; Singapore Chronicle / Canton Register.) 

The imports of tortoiseshell in 1852 amounted to 46,204, and the re-exports to 23,752 lbs. Duty 
repealed in 1846. 

TOYS (Ger. Spielzeug, Speilsachen ; Du. Speelgbed ; Fr. Jouets , Bimbelots; It. 
Trastulli; Sp. Dijes, Jvguetes de ninnos ; Rus. Igrushki ), include every trifling article 
made expressly for the amusement of children. How frivolous soever these articles 
may appear in the estimation of superficial observers, their manufacture employs hun¬ 
dreds of hands, and gives bread to many families, in London, Birmingham, See. The 
greatness of the demand for them may be inferred from the fact that a manufacturer of 
glass beads, and articles of that description, has received a single order for 5001. worth of 
dolls’ eyes! — (Fourth Report , Artisans and Machinery , p. 314.) Considerable quan¬ 
tities are also imported from Holland; which supplies us with several sorts of wooden 
toys on more reasonable terms than we can afford to produce them. But of late years, 
these have been made in greater abundance in England than formerly. In 1852, the 
value of the foreign toys entered for consumption amounted to 39,617/. In 1853 the 
duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem was repealed : for new duty see Tariff. 

TRAGACANT1I, a species of gum, the produce of the Astragalus Tragacantha , 
a thorny shrub growing in Persia, Crete, and the islands of the Levant. It exudes 
about the end of June from the stem and larger branches, and soon dries in the sun. 
It is inodorous; impressing a very slightly bitter taste as it softens in the mouth. It 
has a whitish colour; is semitransparent; and in very thin, wrinkled, vermiform 
pieces; it is brittle, but not easily pulverised, except in frosty weather, or in a 
warmed mortar. It should be chosen in long twisted pieces, white, very clear, and 
free from all other colours; the brown, and particularly the black pieces, should he 
wholly rejected .—(Thomsons Chemistry; Dr. A. T. Thomson's Dispensatory ; Mill urn's 
Orient. Com.') 

The entries of tragacanth for homo consumption in 1840 and 1811, were at the rate of 20,435 lbs. n 
'"year. 

TREATIES (COMMERCIAL). By a commercial treaty is meant a treaty 
,*Jlbetwecn two independent nations, for facilitating, and most commonly, also, regulating 
'’'the commerce carried on between them. 

Origin , Objects , and Policy of modern Commercial Treaties. — During the middle ages, 
and down, indeed, to a comparatively recent period, foreigners resident in a country, 
whether for commercial or other purposes, were, for the most part, subject to very harsh 
treatment. At one time, it was usual in England to make aliens liable for the debts and 
crimes of each other ; and the practice, formerly so common, of laying heavier duties on 
the goods imported and exported by aliens than by British subjects, is not even yet, we 
grieve to say, altogether abandoned. In France, and some other countries, during the 
11th and 15th centuries, a stranger was incapable of bequeathing property by will ; and 
the whole of his personal as well as real estate, fell, at his death, to the king or the lord 
of the barony. Tills barbarous law was known by the name of Droit d'Aubaiite, and 
was not completely abolished in France till a very late period. —( Robertson's Charles V. 
vol. i. note 29.) Previously to last century, the laws with respect to shipwreck, though 
infinitely more humane than they had been at a more remote period, were calculated 
rather to promote the interest of the sovereign of the country, or the feudal lords on 
whose territories shipwrecked vessels might be thrown, than those of the unfortunate 
owners or survivors..— (See Wreck.*) The most serious obstacles were then, also, 
opposed, by the.prevalent insecurity, and the arbitrary nature of the tolls which the 
lords were in the habit of exacting, to the transit of commodities through the territories 
of one state to those of another. 

Under such circumstances, it became of much importance for commercial states to 
endeavour to obtain, by means of treaties, that protection and security for the persons 
and properties of their subjects, when abroad, against unjust treatment and vexatious 
exactions, which they could not have obtained from the laws of the countries in which 
thoy might happen to reside Thus, it was stipulated by.Edward II., In 1325, that 
the merchants and mariners of Venice should have power to come to England for 10 
years, with lil>erty to sell their merchandise and to return home in safety, “ without 
having either their persons or goods stopped on account of other .people's crimes or debts.” 
— ( Anderson , anno 1325.) The commercial treaties negotiated during the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries, are full of similar conditions ; and there can be no doubt that by 

* The practice of confiscating shipwrecked property continued in France till J6S1, when it was abolished 
by an edict of Louis XIV. It was at ono time common in Germany, to use the words of M. Bouchaud, 
" pour les prcdicateurs de prier l)ieu on chaire, qu'il se fosse bien des nattfrages sur leurs c6tcs! ” -- 
( 'I'htorir dcs Trait?a dc Commerce , p. 118.) And the fact, that the celebrated jurist Thomasius wrote q 
dissertation in defence of such prayers, affords, if possible, a still more striking proof of the spirit ol 
tho period. 
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providing for the security of merchants and seamen when abroad, and suspending, with 
respect to them, the barbarous laws and practices then in force, they contributed 
materially to accelerate the progress of commerce and civilisation. 

Commercial treaties were also negotiated at a very early period for the Regulation of 
neutral commerce during war ; and for defining the articles that should be deemed 
contraband, or which it should not be lawful for neutral ships to convey or carry to 
cither belligerent. These are obviously points that can only be decided by express 
stipulations. * 

Instead, however, of confining commercial treaties to their legitimate and proper pur¬ 
poses— the security of merchants and navigators, and the facility of commercial trans¬ 
actions— they very soon began to be employed as engines for promoting the commerce 
of one country at the expense of another. Tor more than 2 centuries, those engaged 
in framing commercial treaties have principally applied themselves to secure, either 
by force or address, some exclusive advantage in favour of the ships and products of 
their particular countries. Hence these compacts arc full of regulations as to the 
duties to be charged on certain articles, and the privileges to be enjoyed by certain 
ships, according as they were either produced by or belonged to particular countries. It 
was in the adjustment of these duties and regulations that the skill of the negotiator was 
chiefly put to the test. It was expected that he should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the state of every branch of industry, both in liis own country and in the country with 
which he was negotiating ; and he was to endeavour so to adjust the tariff of duties, that 
those branches in which his own country was deficient might be benefited, and those 
iii which the other was superior might be depressed I The idea of conducting a nego¬ 
tiation of this sort on a fair principle of reciprocity is of very late origin; success in 
circumventing, in over-reaching, or in extorting from fear or ignorance some oppressive, 
but.at the same time worthless privilege, was long esteemed the only proof of superior 
talent in negotiators. 

Inan able tract, attributed to Mr. Eden, afterwards T,ord Auckland, published in 1787 
( Historical and Political Remarks on the Tariff of the French Treaty ), there is the follow¬ 
ing outline of the qualifications necessary to the negotiator of a commercial treaty : — 
“ Besides a general knowledge of the trade and reciprocal interests of the contracting par¬ 
ties, lie ought to be precisely acquainted with their several kinds of industry and skill ; 
to discover their wants, to calculate their resources, and to weigh with nicety the state of 
their finances, and the proportionate interest of their money : nay, further, he should be 
able to ascertain the comparative population and strength of each country, together with 
the price and quality both of first materials, and also of the labour bestowed upon them: 
for this purpose lie should inquire into the operations of every class of merchants and 
manufacturers concerned in the trade ; should consult their expectations on each of its 
several branches; and collect their hopes and fears on the effect of such a commercial 
revolution, on the competition of rival nations. A good treaty of commerce, inde¬ 
pendent of the art of negotiation, is pronounced, by one who well knew the extent and 
difficulty of the subject, to be a * masterpiece of shill.'” — (p. 10.) 

Ilad Mr. Eden concluded by stating, that no individual, or number of individuals, 
ever possessed, or ever would possess, the various qualifications which in his estimation 
were required in negotiating a “good commercial treaty,” lie would only have affirmed 
what is most certainly true. We believe, however, that he had formed a totally false 
estimate, not only of the qualifications of a negotiator, but of the objects he ought to 
have in view. It was the opinion of the Abbe Mably — ( Droit Publique dc VEurope, 
tome ii. p. 561.),—an opinion in which we are disposed, with very little modification, to 
concur, —that when a few general rules are agreed upon for the effectual security of trade 
and navigation, including the importation and exportation of all commodities not pro¬ 
hibited by law ; the speedy adjustment of disputes ; the regulations of pilotage, harbour 
and light-house duties ; the protection of the property and effects of merchants in the 
event of a rupture, &c.; all is done that ought to be attempted in a commercial treaty. 
It may, indeed, be properly stipulated that the goods of the contracting powers shall be 
admitted into each other’s ports on the same terms as “ those of the most favoured 
nations,” — that is, that no higher duties shall be charged upon them than on those 
of others. But here stipulation ought to cease. It is an abuse and a perversion of 
commercial treaties, to make them instruments for regulating duties or prescribing 
Custom-house regulations. 

We admit, indeed, that occasions may occur, in which it may be expedient to stipu¬ 
late for a reduction of duties or an abolition of prohibitions on the one side, in return for 
similar concessions on the other. But all arrangements of this sort should be deter¬ 
mined by a convention limited to that particular object; and a fixed and not very distant 
term should be specified, when the obligation in the convention should expire, and 

* There is a Rood collection of treaties as to this point, in the Appendix to the excellent work of 
Lamprcdi, Del Commercio dc ’ Popoli Neutrali. — ( See Contkaband.) 
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both parties be at liberty to continue or abandon the regulations agreed upon. Generally 
speaking, all treaties whieh determine what the duties on importation or exportation 
shall be, or which stipulate for preferences, are radically objectionable. Nations ought 
to regulate t,heir tariffs in whatever mode they judge best for the promotion of their 
own interests, without being shackled by engagements with others. If foreign powers 
he all treated alike, none of them has just grounds of complaint; and it can rarely be for 
the interest of any people to show preferences to one over another. Those, for example, 
by whom we may be most advantageously supplied with foreign products, require no 
preferences ; and if we exclude them, or give a preference to others, we incontestably 
injure ourselves : and yet 19 out of 20 of the regulations as to duties in commercial 
treaties have been founded on this preposterous principle. They have been employed to 
divert trade into channels, where it would not naturally flow ; that is, to render it less 
secure and less profitable than it would otherwise have been. 

A great deal of stress lias usually been laid upon the advantages supposed to be derived 
from the privileges sometimes conceded in commercial treaties. But we believe that 
those who inquire into the subject will find that such concessions have, in every case, 
been not only injurious to the party making them, but also to the party in whose favour 
they have been made. The famous commercial treaty with Portugal, negotiated by Mr. 
Methuen in 1703, was almost universally regarded, for a very long period, as admirably 
calculated to promote the interests of this country ; but it is now generally admitted, by 
every one who has reflected upon such subjects, that few transactions have taken place 
by which these interests have been more deeply injured. It stipulated for the free ad¬ 
mission of British woollens into Portugal, from which they happened, at the time, to be 
excluded; but in return for this concession—a concession far more advantageous to the 
Portuguese than to us—we bound ourselves “for ever hereafter’* to admit wines of the 
growth of Portugal into Great Britain at ?,ds of the duty payable on the wines of 
France ! Thus, in order to open an access for our woollens to the limited market of 
Portugal, we consented, in all time to come, to drink inferior wine, bought at a com¬ 
paratively high price 1—(See Wine.) This, however, was not all : by excluding one of 
the principal equivalents the French had to offer for our commodities, we necessarily 
lessened their ability to deal with us; at the same time that we provoked them to adopt 
retaliatory measures against our trade. It is owing more to the stipulations in the 
Methuen treaty than to any thing else, that the trade between England and France — 
a trade that would naturally be of vast extent and importance — has so long been con¬ 
fined within comparatively narrow limits. 

It is visionary to imagine that any nation will ever continue to grant to another any 
exclusive advantage in her markets, unless she obtain what she reckons an equivalent 
advantage in the markets of the other. And if a commercial treaty stipulating for an 
exclusive privilege be really and bond fide observed by the country granting the privilege, 
we may be sure that the concessions made by the country in whose favour it is granted 
are sufficient fully to countervail it. Those who grasp at exclusive privileges in matters 
of this sort, or who attempt to extort valuable concessions from the weakness or ignorance 
of their neighbours, are uniformly defeated in their object. All really beneficial 
commercial transactions are bottomed on a fair principal of reciprocity ; and that nation 
will always flourish most, and have the foundations of her prosperity best secured, who 
is a universal merchant, and deals with all the world on the same fair and liberal 
principles. 

The justness of these principles, wc are glad to observe, is now beginning to be very 
generally admitted. Stipulations as to duties and Custom-house regulations are disap¬ 
pearing from commercial treaties; and it is to be hoped that, at no distant period, every 
trace of them may have vanished. 

A flood work on the principles, style, and history of commercial treaties is a desideratum. The bett 
we have seen are Mascovins Dc Inedcribus Commirciotuw, 4to. Leipsic, 1735; and Botirhnud, Thivrie 
des Ttailtsde Commerce, l2mo. Fails, 1777. But these are principally works of erudition, and were 
u litten Irefore the sound principles of commercial policy had been unfolded. There is no good cm! lec¬ 
tion of commercial treaties in the English language ; but Mr. Hcrtslet’s work is valuable, as containing 
the recent treaties in an accessible form. 

Wc subjoin copies of the principal commercial treaties and conventions existing at this 
moment (January 1844) between Great Britain and other powers. 

Austria. 

Treaty qf Commerce and Navigation between her Britannic Majesty and the Emperor qf Austria , 
signed at Vienna, July 3. 1838. 

Article 1. From the date of the ratification of this present treaty, British vessels arriving in or de¬ 
parting from the ports of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and Austrian vessels arriving in or de¬ 
parting from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and those of all the pos¬ 
sessions of her Britannic Majesty, shall be subject to no other or higher duties or charges, of whatsoever 
nature they may bo, than those which are actually or may hereafter be imposed on national vessels, on 
their entering into or departing from such ports respectively. 

‘2. All productions of the soil, industry, and art of tne states and possessions of his Majesty, the Emperor 
of Austria, including the sakl productions which may be exported through the northern outlet cf the 
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Klbe.Jind the eastern outlet of the Danube, and which may be imported Into the ports of the'United 
Kingdom and the possessions other Britannic Majesty ; and also all the productions of the soil, industry, 
and art of the United Kingdom and possessions of her Britannic Majesty, which may be imported into 
the ports of his Majesty the Emneror of Austria, shall enjoy reciprocally, in all respects, the same privi¬ 
leges and immunities, and may be imported and exported exactly in the same manner, In vessels of the 
one as in vessels of the other of the high contracting parties. 

3. All commodities which are not the productions of the soil, Industry, and art of the two respective 
states or their possessions, and which may be legally imported frem the ports of Austria, including those 
of the Danube, into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of'Malta, and Gibraltar, 
and other possessions of her Britannic Majesty, in Austrian vessels, shall be subject to the same duties 
only which would be paid on the same articles, if they were imported in British vessels. 

Her Britannic Majesty extends by this treaty to Austrian navigation and trade, the full benefits of the 
two British acts of parliament passed on the 28th of August, 1833, regulating the trade and navigation of 
the United Kingdom and British possessions, as well as all other privileges of commerce and navigation 
now enjoyed, or to be hereafter granted, by existing laws, by orders in council, or by treaties, to the most 
favoured nations. 

4. All Austrian vessels arriving from the ports of the Danube, as far as Galacz inclusively, shall, to. 
gether with their cargoes, be admitted into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land and of all the possessions of her Britannic Majesty, exactly in the same manner as if such vessels 
came direct from Austrian ports, with all the privileges and immunities stipulated by the present treaty 
of navigation and commerce. In like manner, all British vessels, with their caigoes, shall continue to 
be placed upon the same footing as Austrian vessels, whenever such British vessels shall enter into or 
depart from the same ports. 

6. In consideration of British vessels, arriving direct from other countries than those belonging to the 
high contracting parties, being admitted with their cargoes into Austrian ports, without paying any other 
duties whatever than those paid hy Austrian vessels, so also the productions of the soil and industry of 
the parts of Asia or Africa situated within the Straits of Gibraltar, which shall have boon brought into 
tiie ports of Austria; may be re-exported from thence in Austrian vessels directly into British ports, in 
the same manner, and with the same privileges, as to all manner of duties and immunities, as if these 
productions were imported from Austrian ports in British vessels. 

Ci. All commodities and articles of commerce which, according to the stipulations of the present treaty, 
or hy the existing laws and ordinances of the respective states, may be legally imported into or exported 
from the states and possessions of the two high contracting parties, whether under the British or the 
Austrian (lag, shall in like maimer be subject to the same duties, whether imported by national vessels or 
by those of the other state ; and upon all commodities and articles of commerce which maybe legally 
exported from ports of either state, the same premiums, drawbacks, anil advantages shall be accorded, 
whether they are exported by the vessels of the one or by thoso of the other state. 

7. All commodities and articles of commerce, which shall be imported, placed in depot, or warehoused 
»n the ports of the states and possessions of the two high contracting parties, so long as they shall remain 
in depot or warehouse, and shall not be used for internal consumption, shall bo subject, upon re-exporta- 
tation to the same treatment and duties, whether that re-exportation shall be made in the vessels of the 
one or in those of the other state. 

8. No priority or preference shall be given, directly or Indirectly, by the government of either country, 
or by any company or corporation, or agent acting on its behalf or under its authority, in the purchase 
of any article the production of the soil, industry, or art of either of the two states and their possessions, 
imported into the ports of the other, on account of the nationality of the vessel in which such articles 
may he imported ;*it being the true intent and meaning of the high contracting parties, that no difference 
or distinction whatever shall be made in this respect. 

9. In regard to the commerce to be carried on in Austrian vessels with the British possessions in the 
East Indies, her Britannic Majesty consents to grant the same facilities and privileges to the subjects of 
his Imperial and Koyal Apostolic Majesty, as are or may be enjoyed under any treaty or act of parlia¬ 
ment, by the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nations ; subject to the laws, rules, regulations, 
and restrictions, which are or may become applicable to the vessels and subjects of any other foreign 
country enjoying the like advantages and privileges of trading with the said possessions. 

10. The present treaty does not include the navigation and carrying trade between one port and an¬ 
other, situated in the dominions of one contracting party, by the vessels of the other, as far as regards the 
carrying of passengers, commodities, and articles of commerce ; this navigation and transport being re¬ 
served to national vessels. 

11 'Hie vessels and subjects of tho high contracting parties shall, by the present treaty, enjoy recipro¬ 
cally all the advantages, immunities, and privileges, within the ports of their respective states and pos¬ 
sesions, which are now enjoyed by the navigation and commerce of the most favoured nations: the 
edi ct hereof being to secure, in the United Kingdom and Biittsh possessions, to Austrian vessels and 
subjects, the full and entire advantages of navigation and commerce allowed by the Navigation Act passed 
in London on the 28th of August, 1833, and by another act of the same date, regulating the tiade of the 
British possessions abroad ; or which may be accorded by orders in council or by treaty to other powers : 
and in like manner British vessels and subjects shall enjoy, in the ports of the states and possessions of 
his Imperial and Koyal Apostolic Majesty, the full and entire advantages of navigation ami commerce 
granted by existing laws, regulations, and ordinances, or by treaty, to foreign powers : and her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and his Imperial and Koyal Apostolic 
Majesty, engage reciprocally not to grant any favours, privileges, or immunities whatsoever,In matters of 
commeice and navigation, to the subjects of any other state, which shall not be also at the same time 
extended to the subjects of the one or of the other of the high contracting parties, gratuitously/if the 
concession in favour of the other state shall have been gratuitous, or upon giving as nearly as possible the 
same compensation or equivalent, in case tho concession shall have been conditional. 

12. The clause of Article VII. of the convention concluded at Paris the 5th November, 1815, between 
the courts of Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Ilussia, relative to the commerce between the states 
of his Imperial and Koyal Apostolie Majesty and the United States of tho Ionian Islands, shall remain in 
force. 

13. The present treaty, after being signed and ratified, shall replace the convention of navigation and 
commerce concluded the 21st December, 1829, in London, betweon the governments of his Britannic 
Majesty and of his Imperial and Koyal Apostolic Majesty ; and shall continue in force until the 31st of 
December, 1818 ; and further, until the expiration of 12 months after one of the high contracting parties 
ehalI have notified to tho other the intention to terminate its duration. It is further agreed, that in 12 
months after one of the high contracting parties has received from the other such notification, this treaty, 
and all the stipulations it contains, shall ceaSe to be obligatory upon either party. 

14. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged at Vienna, in the space of one 
month, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, &c. plenipotentiaries have signed tho same, and have affixed thereto the seals ot 
their arms. 

Done at Vienna the 3d day of July, in the year of our Lord 1838, 

Frkdbiuc Jambs Lamb. 

Mutteiinich. 
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Declaration signed hg the respective Plenipotentiaries on the conclusion of the preceding Treaty. 

With a view to prevent beforehand all doubt which might hereafter arise with regard to the true sense 
of the expressions contained In the treaty of commerce and navigation, signed tins day between the pleni- 
mtenliarics of her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of his 
rfajesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the high contracting parties have agreed, 
by common consent, that the French text of the said treaty shall be considered by the Austrian govern¬ 
ment ns the original text. , . 

In w itness whereof, the present declaration has been done in duplicate, and signed by the respective 
plenipotentiaries. 

Vienna, 3d July, 1838. 

Frf.df.big James Lamb. 

Mrtteunicu. 


Declaration made by the Plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty, on the Exchange qf the Ratifications 
qf the preceding Treaty. 

In proceeding to the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty of commerce and navigation, between 
her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and his Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, concluded and signed at Vienna on the 3d of July, 1838, 
the undersigned plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty is commanded by her Majesty to explain and 
declare: — 

]. That in the preamble of the said treaty, the words “the commercial relations of their respective 
states and possessions ” shall bo understood to mean “ the commercial relations between their respec¬ 
tive states and possessions,” the latter form of words being that adopted in the preamble of the conven¬ 
tion of commerce between Great Britain and Austria, signed at London, December 21. 1821). 

2. That the stipulations of the third article of the aforesaid treaty of the 3d of July, 1838, relating to 
goods not the produce of the respective states, shall he understood to be mutual. 

3. That by the seventh article of the aforesaid treaty of the 3d of July, 1838, it Is understood that 
goods placed in warehouse shall not be liable to duty unless entered for consumption ; and may be ex¬ 
ported on the same terms in the ships of the one as in those of the other country. 

ller Britannic Majesty’s ratification of the aforesaid treaty of commerce and navigation is exchange 
under the explicit declarations and understandings above mentioned. 

Done at Milan, the 14th day of September, 1838. 

Frederic James Lamb. 


Counter Declaration made by the Austrian Plenipotentiary. . 

In consequence of the declaration presented this day by his Excellency, Sir Frederic Lamb, Ambassa¬ 
dor of her Britannic Majesty to his Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, on the occasion of the exchange 
of the ratifications of the treaty of commerce and navigation, concluded and signed at Vienna on the 3d 
of July, between the plenipotentiaries of his Im|>erial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, and ot her Britannic 
Majesty, which declaration is conceived in the following terms : — 

1. That in the preamble of the said treaty the words “ the commercial relations of their respective 
states and possessions ” shall be understood to mean “ the commercial relations between their respective 
states and possessions,” the latter form of words being that adopted in the preamble of the convention 
of commerce signed at London on the 21st of December, 18*29, between Austria and Great Britain. 

2. That the stipulations of the 3d article of the aforesaid treaty of the .‘M of July, 1838, relating to 
goods not the produce of the respective states, shall he understood to be mutual. 

3 That by the 7th article of the treaty of the 3d of July, 1838, it Is understood that goods placed in 
warehouse, shall not be liable to duty, unless entered for consumption ; and may be exported on tho 
same terms in the ships of the one as in those of the other country. 

The undersigned, chancellor of court and state, is authorised by his Majesty the Emperor, his august 
master, to accede, in every particular, to this declaration presented by his Excellency the Ambassador of 
her Britannic Majesty. 

Done at Milan, the 14th of September, 1838. 

Metternjch. 


China. 


Treaty between ller Majesty and the Emperor of China , signed , in the English and Chinese Languages , 
at Nanking , August 29. 1842. Ratifications exchanged at Hong-Kong, 2 Ctth June, 1843. 

Article 1. There shall henceforward be peace and friendship between her Majesty the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and his Majesty the Emperor of China, ami between their 
respective subjects, who shall enjoy full security and protection for their persons and property within tho 
dominions of the other. 

2. His Majesty the Emperor of China agrees, that British subjects, with their families and establish¬ 
ments, shall he allowed to reside, for the purpose of carrying on their mercantile pursuits, without mo¬ 
lestation or restraint, at the cities and towns of Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow-foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai: and 
her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c. will appoint superintendents, or consular officers, to reside 
at each of the above-named cities or towns, to be the medium of communication between the Chinese 
authorities ami the said merchants, and to see that the just duties and other dues of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, ns hereafter provided for, are duly discharged by her Britannic Majesty’s subjects. 

3. It being obviously necessary and desirable that British subjects should have some port whereat they 
may careen and refit their ships when required, and keep stores for that purpose, his Majesty the Em¬ 
peror of China cedes to her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, &c. the island of Hong-Kong, to be 

I Kisses sed in perpetuity by her Britannic Majesty, her heirs and successors, and to be governed by such 
aws and regulations as her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, Ac. shall see fit to direct. 

4. The Emperor of China agrees to pay the sum of six millions of dollars, as the value of tho opium 
which was delivered up at Canton in the month of March, 1839, as a ransom for the lives of her Britannic 
Majesty’s superintendent and subjects who had been imprisoned and threatened with death by the Chinese 
high officers. 

Tho government of China having compelled the British merchants trading at Canton to deal ex¬ 
clusively with certain Chinese merchants, called Hong merchants (or Co-Hong), who had been licensed 
by the Chinese government for that purpose, the Emperor of China agrees to abolish that practice in 
future at all ports where British merchants may reside, and to permit them to carry on their mercantile 
transactions with whatever persons they please ; and his Imperial Majesty further ngreos to pay to tho 
British government the sum of three millions of dollars, on account of debts duo to British subjects by 
some of the said Hong merchants, or Co-IIong, who huve become insolvent, and who owe very large 
sums of money to subjects of her Britannic Majesty. 

6. The government of her Britannic Majesty having been obliged to send out an expedition to demand 
and obtain redress for the violent and unjust proceedings of the Chinese high authorities towards her 
Britannic Majesty’s officer and subjects, the Emperor of China agrees to pay the sum of twelve millions 
of dollars, on account of the expenses incurred ; and her Britannic Majesty’s plenipotentiary voluntarily 
agrees, on behalf of her Majesty, to deduct from the said amount of twelve millions of dollars, any sums 
w hich may have been received by her Majesty’s combined forces, as ransom for cities and towns in China, 
subsequent to the 1st day of August, 1841. 
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7. It is agreed, that the total amount of twenty-one millions of dollars, described In the three preceding 

articles, shall be paid as follows:— • ' 

Six millions immediately. * 

Six millions in 1813; that is, three millions on or before the 30th of the month of June, and three mil¬ 
lions on or before the 31st of December. 

Five millions in 1844 ; that is, two millions and a half on or before the 30th of June, and two millions 
and a half on or before the 3lst or December. 

Four millions in 1845 ; that Is, two millions on or before the 30th of June, and two millions on or before 
the 31 st of December. • 

And it is further stipulated, that interest, at the rato of 5 per cent, per annum, shall be paid by the go. 
vernment of China on any portion of the above sums that are not punctually discharged at the periods 
fixed. 

8. The Emperor of China .agrees to release, unconditionally, all subjects of her Britannic Majesty 
(whether natives of Europe or India), who may be in confinement at this moment in any part of the 
Chinese empire. 

9. The Emperor of China agrees to publish and promulgate, under his imperial sign manual and 
seal, a lull and entire amnesty and act of indemnity to all subjects of China, on account of their having 
resided under, or having had dealings and intercourse with, or having entered the service of, her Britannic 
Majesty, or of her Majesty’s officers ; and bis Imperial Majesty further engages to release all Chinese 
subjects who may be at this moment in confinement for similar reasons. 

10. The Emperor of China agrees to establish at all the ports which are, by the second article of this 
treaty, to be thrown open for the resort of British merchants, a fair and regular tariff of export and 
import customs and other dues, which tariff shall be publicly notified ami promulgated for general in- 
(ormation : and the Emperor further engages, that, when British merchandise shall have once paid at 
any of the said ports the regulated customs and dues, agreeable to the tariff to be hereafter fixed, such 
merchandise may be conveyed by Chinese merchants to any province or city in the interior of the empire 
of China, on paying a further amount as transit duties, which shall not exceed per cent, on the tariff 
value of such goods— (See, for Tariff, art. Canton.) 

11. It is agreed that her Britannic Majesty’s chief high officer in China shall correspond with the 
Chinese high officers, both at the capital and in the provinces, under the term “ communication the 
subordinate British officers and Chinese high officers in the provinces, under the term “ statement,” on 
the part of the former, and on the part of the latter, “declaration and tiro subordinates of both coun¬ 
tries on a looting of perfect equality: merchants and others not holding official situations, and therefore 
not included in the above, on both sides, to use the term “ representation” in all papers addressed to, or 
intended for the notice of, the respective governments. 

12. On the assent of the Emperor of China to this treaty being received, and the discharge of tho first 
instalment of money, her Britannic Majesty’s forces will retire from Nanking and the Grand Canal, and 
will no longer molest or stop the trade of China. The military post at Chinnae will also be withdrawn ; 
but tho islands of Koolangsoo, and that of Chusan, will continue to be held by her Majesty’s forces 
until the money payments, and the arrangements for opening the ports to British merchants, be com¬ 
pleted. 

13. The ratification of (his treaty by her Majesty the Qucfn of Great Britain, See. and his Majesty tho 
Einpororof China, shall be exchanged as soon as tbe great distance which separates England from China 
will admit ; but, in the meantime, counterpart copies of it, signed and sealed by the plenipotentiaries on 
bchall of their respective sovereigns, shall be mutually delivered,and all its provisions and arrangements 
shall take effect. 

Done at Nanking, and signed and sealed by the plenipotentiaries onboard her Britannic Majesty’s ship 
“Cornwallis.” this ‘29th day of August, 1842; conesponding with the Chinese date, twenty-fourth day 
of the seventh month, in tho twenty-second year of Taoukwang. 

Henry Pottingeu, 

Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, 

And signed by the seals of four Chinese commissioners. 

Denmark. 

Convention of Commerce between Great Britain and Denmark, signed at London, the 1 6th of June, 1824. 

Article 1. From and after the 1st day of July next. Danish vessels entering or departing from tho 
ports of tho United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and British vessels entering or departing from 
thi' ports of his Danish Majesty's dominions, shall not be subject to any other or higher duties or charges 
whatever, than aro or shall be levied on natioual vessels entering or departing from such ports 
respectively. 

1. AH articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any of the dominions of either of the high 
contracting parties, which aro or shall be permitted to be imported into or exported from the ports of tho 
United Kingdom and of Denmark respectively, in vessels of the one country, shall, hi like manner, lie 
imported into and exported from those ports in vessels of the other. 

3. All articles not of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, 
which can legally be imported from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland into the ports ami 
dominions of the King of Denmark, in British ships, shall be subject only to the same duties as aro pay¬ 
able upon the like articles, if imported in Danish ships; and the same reciprocity shall be observed with 
regard to Danish vessels in the ports of the said United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in respect 
to all articles not the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of his Danish Majesty, which 
ran legally tie imported into the ports of the United Kingdom in Danish ships. 

4. All goods which can legally be imported into the ports of either country, shall be admitted at the 
same rate of duty, whether imported in vessels of the other country, or in national vessels ; and all goods 
which can be legally exported from the ports of either country, shall be entitled to the same bounties, 
drawbacks, and allowances, whether exported in vessels of the other country, or in national vessels. 

5. No priority or preference jshall be given, directly or indirectly, by tho government of either 
country, or by any company, corporation, or agent, acting ori its behalf or under its authority, in the 
purchase of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of either country imported into tho other, 
on account of or in reference to the character of the vessel in which such article was imported : it being 
the true intent and meaning of the high contracting parties, that no distinction or difference whatever 
shall tie made in this respect. 

G. The high contracting parties having mutually determined not to include In tbe present convention 
their respective colonies, in which are comprehended, on the part of Denmark, Greenland, Iceland, and 
the islands of Ferroe; it is oxpressly agreed that the intercourse which may at present legally be carried 
on by the subjects or ships of either of the said high contracting parties with the colonies or the other, 
shall remain upon tho same looting as if this convention had never been concluded. 

7. The present convention shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date hereof; and further, 
until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties shall have given notice to the 
other of its intention to terminate the same ; each of the high contracting parties reserving to itself the 
right of giving snch notice to the other, at the end of the said term of 10 years ; and it is hereby agreed 
between them, that at the expiration of 12 months after such notice shall have been received by 
either party from the other, this convention, and all the provisions theroof, shall altogether cease and 
determine. 
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8. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London, within 
one month from the date hereof, or sooner if possible. • 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, .and have affixed thereto the 


seals of their arm*. 

Done at London, the 10th of June, 1824, 


George Canning. 
W. HitSkisson. 


C. E. MoLTKE. 


Separate Article. 

The high contracting parties reserve to themselves to Filter upon additional stipulations for the purpose 
of facilitating and extending, even beyond what is comprehended In the convention of this date, tho 
commercial regulations of their respective subjects and dominions, upon the principle either of reciprocal 
or equivalent advantages, ns the case may be. And in the event of any articles or article being con. 
eluded between the said high contracting parties, for giving effect to such sripulations, it is hereby agreed, 
that the article or articles which may hereafter be so concluded shall be considered as forming part of tho 
aforesaid convention. 

Additional Article. 


Their Britannic and Danish Majesties mutually agree, that no higher or other duties shall be levied in 
either of their dominions (their respective colonies being excepted from the convention of this date), upon 
any personal property of their respective subjects, on the removal of same from the dominions of their 
said Majesties reciprocally, either upon the inheritance of such property, or otherwise, than arc or shall 
be payable in eacli state, upon tho like property, when removed by a subject of such state respectively. 


France. 


Convention qf Commerce between His Britannic Majesty and the Most Christian King, together with twi 
additional Articles thereunto annexed, signed at London, January 26. 1826. 

Article 1. French vessels coming from or departing for the ports of France, or, if in ballast, coming 
from or departing for ^ny place, shall not be subject, in the ports of the United Kingdom, either on 
entering into or departing from the same, to any higher duties of tonnage, harbour, light-house, pilotage, 
quarantine! or other similar or corresponding duties, of whatever nature, or under whatever denomination, 
than those to which British vessels, in respect of the same voyages, are or may be subject, on entering 
into or departing from such ports ; and, reciprocally, from and after the same period, British vessels 
coming from or departing for the ports of the U. Kingdom, or, if in ballast, coming from or departing 
for any place, shall not bo subject, in the ports of France, either in enteiing into or departing from the 
same, to any higher duties of tonnage, harbour, light-house, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or cor¬ 
responding duties, of whatever nature, or under whatever denomination, than thoso to which French 
vessels, in respect of the same voyages, are or may be subject, on entering into or departing from such 
ports ; whether such duties are collected separately, or are consolidated in one and the same duty ; — bis 
Most Christian Majesty reserving to himself to regulate the amount of such duty or duties in France, 
according to the rate at which they are or may be established in the U. Kingdom : at the same time, 
with a view of diminishing the burdens imposed upon the navigation of the two countries, his Most 
Christian Majesty will always be disposed to reduce the amount of the said burdens in Franco, in 
proportion to any reduction which may hereafter be made of those now levied in the ports of the U. 
Kingdom. 

2. Goods which can or may be legally imported into the ports of the U. Kingdom, from the ports of 
France, if so imported in French vessels, shall be subject to no higher duties than if imported in British 
vessels ; and, reciprocally, goods which can or may be legally imported into the ports of France, from tho 
ports of tho U. Kingdom, it so imported in British vessels, shall be subject to no higher duties than if 
imported in French vessels. The produce of Asia, Africa, and America, not being allow ed to be imported 
from the said countries, nor from any other, in French vessels, nor from France in French, British, nr 
any other vessels, into the ports of the U. Kingdom, for home consumption, but only for warehousing 
and re-exportation, his Most Christian Majesty reserves to himself to direct that, in like manner, the 

f iroduce of Asia, Africa, and America, shall not be imported from the said countries, nor from any other, 
n British vessels, nor from the United Kingdom in British, French, or any other vessels, into the ports 
of France, for the consumption of that kingdom, but only for warehousing, and re-exportation. 

With regard to the productions of the countries of Europe, it is understood between the high contracting 
parties, that such productions shall not be imported, in British shins, into France, for the consumption of 
that kingdom, unless *ueli ships shall have been laden therewith in some port of the United Kingdom ; 
and that his Britannic Majesty may adopt, if lie shall think lit, some corresponding restrictive measure, 
with regard to the productions of the countries of Europe imported into the poits of the United Kingdom 
in French vessels : the high contracting parties reserving, however, to themselves the power of making, 
by mutual consent, such relaxations in the strict execution of the present article, as they may think 
u eful to the respective interests of the 2 countries upon the principal of mutual concessions, affording 
each to the other reciprocal or equivalent advantages. 

3. All goods which can or may be legally exported from the ports of either of the 2 countries, shall, 
on their export, pay the same duties of exportation, whether the exportation of such goods be made in 
British or in French vessels, provided the said vessels proceed, respectively, direct from the poits of the 
one country to those of the other. And all the said goods so exported in British or French vessels, shall 
be reciprocally entitled to tho same bounties, drawbacks, and other allowances of the same nature, which 
are granted by the regulations of each country, respectively. 

4. It is mutually agreed between the high contracting parties, that in the intercourse of navigation 
between their 2 countries, the vessels of any third power shall in no case obtain more favourable 
conditions than those stipulated, in the present convention, in favour of British and French vessels. 

5. The fishing-boats of either of the 2 countries, which may be forced by stress of weather to seek 
shelter in the ports or on the coast of the other country, shall not be subject to any duties or port charges 
of any description whatsoever ; provided the said boats, when so driven in by stress of weather, shall not 
discharge or receive on board any cargo, or portion of cargo, in the i*>rts or on the parts of the coast 
where they shall have sought shelter. 

G. *It is agreed that the provisions of the present convention between the high contracting parties 
shall be reciprocally extended and in force, in all the possessions subject to their respective dominions in 
Europe. 

7. The present convention shall be in force for the term of 10 years, from the 5th of April of tho pre¬ 
sent year ; and further, until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties shall have 
given notice to the other of its intention to terminate its operation ; each of the high contracting parties 
reserving to‘itself the right of giving such notice to the other, at the end of the said term of 10 years : 
and it is agreed between them, that, at the end of 12 months’ extension agreed to on both sides, this 
convention, and all the stipulations thereof, shall altogether cease and determine. 

8. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged in London, within 
the space of 1 month, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the srftne, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. „ 

Done at London, the 26th day of January, in the year of our Lord 1826. 

Gkokge Canning. Lb Fringe dr Fomgnac. 

William Huskisson. 
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Additional Articles. 

Article 1. French vessels shall be allowed to sail from any port whatever of the countries under the 
dominion of his Most Christian Majesty, to all the colonies of the United Kingdom (except those possessed 
by the Fast India Company), and to import into tho said colonies all kinds of merchandise (being produc . 
tions the growth or manufacture of France, or of any country under the dominion of France), with the 
exception of such as are prohibited to be imported into the said colonies, or are permitted to be imported 
only from countries under the British dominion; and the said French vessels, as well as the merchandise 
imported in the same, shall not he subject, in the colonics of the United Kingdom, to other or higher 
duties than those to which British vessels may be subject, on importing the same merchandise from any 
foreign country, or which arc imposed upon the merchandise itself. 

The same facilities shall be granted, reciprocally, in the colonics of France, with regard to the import¬ 
ation in Brtyish vessels of all kinds of merchandise, (being productions the growth and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom, or any country under the British dominion.) with the execution of such as are 
prohibited to be Imported into the said colonies, or are permitted to be imported only from count! ies 
under the dominion of France. And whereas all goods, the produce of any foreign country, may now he 
imported into the colonies of the United Kingdom, In the slups of that country, with the exception of a 
limited list of specified articles, which can only be imported into the said colonies in British ships, his 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom reserves to himself the power of adding to the said list of 
excepted articles any other, the produce of the French dominions, the addition whereof may appear to 
his Majesty to be necessary for placing the commerce and navigation to be permitted to the subjects of 
each of the high contracting parties with the colonies of the other, upon a footing of fair reciprocity. 

2 French vessels shall be allowed to export from all the colonics of the United Kingdom (except those 
possessed by the East India Company) all kinds of merchandise which are not prohibited to be exported 
from such colonies in vessels other than those of Great Britain ; and the said vessels, as well as the mer¬ 
chandise exported in the same, shall not be subject to other or higher duties than those to which British 
vessels may be subject, on exporting the said merchandise, or which are imposed upon the merchandise 
itself; and they shall be entitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, and other allowances of tho same 
nature, to which Britisli vessels would be entitled, on such exportation. 

The same facilities and privileges shall he granted, reciprocally, in all the colonies of France, for the 
exportation in British vessels, of all kinds of merchandise, which are not prohibited to be exported from 
such colonies in vessels other than those of France. 

These 2 additional articles shall have the same force and validity as if they were inserted, word for 
word, in the convention signed this day. They shall be ratitied, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at the same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 

Done at London, Jan. 2(1. 1820. 

Geouge Canning. Le Prince de Polignac. 

William IIuskikson. 

A Treasury letter, dated 28th of March, 1820, directs that French vessels, and their cargoes legally 
imported or exported on board the same, according to the terms of the convention in the preceding pages, 
are, from the 5th of April, 1820, to be charged with such and tho like duties only, of whatever kind they 
may lie, that are charged on British vessels, and similar cargoes laden on board thereof; and in like man¬ 
ner the same bounties, drawbacks, and allowances are to be paid on articles exported in French vessels, 
that are paid, granted, or allowed on similar articles exported in British vessels. And the necessary in¬ 
structions are to be transmitted to the otlicers.in the colonies for carrying into effect the stipulations con. 
tamed m the 2 additional articles of the said convention, respecting French vessels and their cargoes, 
from the 1st of October, 1H26. 

A convention regulating tho respective limits of the British and French oyster and other fisheries was 
signed at Paris, on tho 2nd of August, 1830. 

IIanse Towns. 

Convention of Commerce between His Britannic Majesty, and Ihe Free Hanseatic Republics of I.ubeck , 
Bremen , and Hamburg , signed at London , Sept. 20. 1825, 

Article 1. From and after the date hereof, British vessels entering or departing from tho ports of the 
free Hanseatic republics of I.ubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg ; and Lubcck, Bremen, or Hamburg vessels 
entering or departing from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, shall" not he 
subject to any other or higher ship duties or charges than are or shall be levied on national vessels entering 
or departing from such ports respectively. 

2. All goods, whether the production of the territories of the free Hanseatic republics of Luheck, 
Bremen, or Hamburg, or of any other country, which may he legally imported from any of the ports of 
tho said republics into the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Britixh vessels, shall, in like 
manner, be permitted to he imported in Lubcck, Bremen, or Hamburg vessels ; and all goods, whether 
the productions of any of the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, or ot any other country, which ma\ lie 
legally exported from the ports of the linked Kingdom in British vessels, shall, in like manner, be per¬ 
mitted to be exported from tho said ports in Lubcck, Bremen, or Hamburg vessels. And all goods, 
which may be legally imported into or exported from the ports of Lubcck, Bremen, or Hamburg, in 
national vessels, shall. In like manner, he permitted to be Imported into or exported from the ports of 
I.ubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg, in British vessels. 

3. All goods which can be legally imported into the ports of the United Kingdom directly from the 
ports of I.ubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg, or either of them, shall be admitted at the same rate of duty, 
whether imported in British vessels, or in vessels belonging to either of the said republics ; and all goods 
which can be legally exported from the United Kingdom, shall be entitled to the same bounties, draw¬ 
backs, and allowances, whether exported in British or Hanseatic vessels. And the like reciprocity shall 
be observed, in the ports of the said republics, in respect to all goods which can be legally imported into 
or exported from any or either of the said ports in vessels belonging to the United Kingdom. 

4. No priority or preference shall be given, directly or indirectly, by any or either of the contrasting 
parties, nor by nny company, corporation, or agent, acting on their behalf or under their authority, in tho 
purchase of any article, the growth, produce, or manufacture of their states respectively, imported into 
the other, on account of or in reference to the character of the vessel in which such article was imported ; 
it being the true intent and meaning of the high contracting parties that no distinction or difference 
whatever shall be made in this respect. 

fi. In consideration of the limited extent of tho territories belonging to the republics of Lubcck, Bremen, 
and Hamburg, and the intimate connection of trade and navigation subsisting between these republics, 
it is hereby stipulated and agreed, that any vessel which shall have been built in any or either of the ports 
of the said republics, and which shall t )e owned exclusively by a citizen or citizens of any or either of 
them, and of which the master shall also lie a citizen of either of them, and provided 3-4ths of the crew 
shall be subjects or citizens of any or either of the said republics, or of any or either of the states com¬ 
prised in the Germanic Confederation, such vessel, so built, owned, and navigated, shall, for all the pur¬ 
poses of this convention, be taken to be and bo considered as a vessel belonging to Lubeck, Bremen, or 
Hamburg. 

6. Any vessel, together with her cargo, belonging to either of the three free Hanseatic republics of 
Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg, and coming from either of the said ports to the United Kingdom, shall, 
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for nil the purposes of this convention, be deemed to come from the country to which such vessel belongs ; 
and any British vessel and her cargo trading to the ports of Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg, directlv or 
in succession, shall, for the like purposes, be on the tooting of a Hanseatic vessel and her cargo making 
the same voyage. 

7. It is further mutually agreed that no higher or other duties shall be levied, in any or either of the 
states of the high contracting parties, upon any personal property of the subjects and citizens of each 
respectively, on the removal of the same from the dominions or territory of such states, (either upon 
inhciitance of such property, or otherwise,) than are or shall be payable, in each state, upon tho like pro¬ 
perty when removed by a subject or citizen of such state respectively. 

8. The high contracting parties reserve to themselves to enter upon additional stipulations for the pur¬ 
pose of facilitating and extending, even beyond what is comprehended in the convention of this date, the 
commercial relations oftheir respective subjects and dominions, citizens and territories, upon the principle 
either of reciprocal or equivalent advantages, as the case may be ; and, in the event of nhy article or 
articles being concluded between the said high contracting parties, for giving effect to such stipulations, it 
is hereby agreed that the article or articles which may hereafter be so concluded 6hall be considered as 
forming part of the present convention. 

9. The present convention shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date hereof; and further, 
until the end of 12 months after the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, cm the 
one part, or the governments of the free Hanseatic republics of Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg, or either 
of them, on the other part, shall have given notice of their intention to terminate the same ; each of the 
said high contracting parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other at the end of 
the said term of in years; and it ia hereby agreed between them, that, at the expiration of 12 months 
after such notice shall have been received by either of the parties from the other, this convention, ami all 
the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and determine, as far as regards the states giving and receiv¬ 
ing such notice ; it being always understood and agreed, that, if one or more of the Hanseatic republics 
aforesaid shall, at the expiration of 10 years from the date hereof, give or reccivo notice of the proposed 
termination of this convention, such convention shall, nevertheless, remain in full force and operation as 
far as regards the remaining Hanseatic republics or republic which may not have given or received such 
notice. 

10. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London, w ithin 
one month from tho date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and havo affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 

Done at London, Sept. 29.1825. Geougf. Canning. 

W. Huskisson. 

James Colquuoun. 

Supplementary Convent ion to the Treaty qf Commerce and Navigation of the 29 th of September, 1825, 

between the Senates of the Free Hanseatic Cities of Lubeck , Bremen, and Hamburg, and her Majesty 

the. Queen of Ureal Britain and Ireland ; signed at London , the 3d of August, 1841. 

Art. 1. The senate of the free Hanseatic cities of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, hereby agree that 
British vessels coming from countries not being part of the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, shall 
henceforward, together with their cargoes, be admitted into tho ports of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
and all vessels shall on their admission pay dues not higher nor other than those which shall be paid in 
similar ciioumstances by vessels belonging to Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg, and the duties to be 
paid upon the cargoes of such British vessels shall not be higher nor other than if such cargoes had been 
imported in vessels belonging to Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg. And in consideration thereof, her 
Britannic Majesty agrees that Irom and after the date of the exchange of tho ratification of this present 
convention, the vessels of the said free IIrfnseatic republics of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, when 
coming fioin Hanseatic ports, shall, together with their cargoes, ho admitted into the ports of all her 
Britannic Majesty’s possessions; and such vessels shall, on their admission, pay dues not higher nor 
other than those which shall he paid in similar circumstances by British vessels ; and tho duties to he 
paid upon tho cargoes of such I lanseatuf vessels shall not be higher nor other than il such cargoes hud 
been imported in British vessels. 

2. In consideration of the privileges extended to British trade and navigation by the first article of the 
present convention, her Britannic Majesty further agrees that all goods, being the produce of tho states 
of the free Hanseatic cities of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, or of the other states of the Germanic 
Confederation, or of tho states comprised in the Germanic Union of Customs, and which may bo im¬ 
ported in any foreign vessels from the ports of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, or from any port situ¬ 
ated on the Kibe or Wcser, into the ports of the British possessions abroad, including Gibialtar and 
Malta, shall also be permitted to be imported from the said ports of the free cities of Lubeck, Bremen, 
and Hamburg, into the ports of tho said British possessions abroad, including Gibraltar and Malta, in 
vessels belonging to Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, built, owned, and navigated as stipulated in the 
fifth article of the convention of commerce and navigation, concluded on the 29th of September, 1825, 
between Great Britain on the one part, and tiie free Hanseatic cities of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg 
on tlm other part; and such goods, wares, and merchandise being the produce of tho tree Hanseatic re¬ 
publics, or of the other states of the German Confederation, or ol the states of the Germanic Union of 
Customs, and so imported in Hanseatic vessels lino the ports of the said Biitish possessions abroad, 
including Gibraltar and Malta; and all goods, wares, and merchandise exported in Hanseatic vessels, 
built, owned, and navigated as aforesaid, from the ports-of the British possessions abroad, including 
Gibraltar and Malta, to any foreign country whatever, shall pay no other or higher duties than If the 
same were imported or exported in British vessels. 

3, The present convention, which shall be considered as supplementary to tho convention concluded 
between Great Britain and the free Hanseatic republics on tho 29th of September, 1825, shall be ratified, 
and the ratifications shall he exchanged at London as soon as possible within the space of six weeks. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries havo signed the same, and have affixed the seals 
of tbeir arms. 

Done at London, on the 3d day of August, in the year of our Lord 1841, 

Palmerston. 

Banks. 

By an order In council dated September 14. 1811, her Majesty is pleased to order that all goods being 
the produce of the states of the free Hanseatic cities of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, or of the other 
states of the Germanic Confederation, or of the suites comprised in the Germanic Union of Customs, and 
which may be Imported in any foreign vessels from the ports of Lubeck, Bremen, and Humburg, or from 
any port situated on tho Kibe or Weser into the ports of the British possessions abroad, including 
Gibraltar and Malta, shall also be permitted to be imported from the said ports of the free cities of 
Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, into the ports of the said British possessions abroad (including Gibraltar 
and Malta) in vessels belonging to Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, built, owned, and nav igated as 
stipulated in the filth article of the convention of commerce and navigation, concluded on the 29th of 
September, 1H25, between Great Britain on the one part, and the Iree Hanseatic cities of Lubeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg on the other part; and such goods, being the produce of the free Hanseatic 
republics, or of tho other states of the Germanic Confederation, or of the states of'the Germanic Union 
ot Customs, and so imported in Hanseatic vessels into the ports of the s&kl British possessions abroad 
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(Including Gibraltar and Malta), and all goods exported in Hanseatic vessels, built, owned, and navigated 
aft aforesaid, from the ports of the British possessions abroad (Including Gibraltar and Malta) to any 
foreign country whatever, shall pay no other or higher duties than if the same were imported or exported 
in British vessels. 

Greece. 

Convention of Commerce and Navigation between her Britannic Majesty and the King qf Greece, signed 
at London , October 4th , 1837. 

Art. 1. From and after the cxchango of the ratifications of the present convention, Greek vessels 
entering into or departing from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
British vessels entering into or departing from the ports of the kingdom of Greece, shall not he subject to 
any other or higher duties or charges whatever, than are or shall be levied on national vesstds entering 
into or departing from such ports, respectively. 

2. All articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of either of the high contracting 
parties, which are or shall be permitted to be imported into or exported from the ports of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the kingdom of Greece, respectively, in vessels of the one 
country, shall, in like manner, he permitted to he imported into and exported from those ports, in vessels 
of the other country. 

3. All articles nut the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, 
which can Iegallv he imported from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland into the ports of 
tlie kingdom of Greece in British ships, shall be subject only to the same duties as are payable upon the 
like articles if imported in Greek vessels. And, reciprocally, a similar rule shall he observed in the 
ports of the United Kingdom, in respect of all articles not the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
dominions of ids Majesty the King ot Greece, which can legally he imported into the ports of the United 
Kingdom in Greek vessels. 

4. All goods, wares, and merchandise, which can legally be imported into the ports of either country, 
shall be admitted at the same rate of duty, whether imported in national vessels or in vessels of the other 
country ; and all goods, wares, and merchandise which can legally he exported from the ports of 
either country, shall be entitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, anil allowances, whether exported in 
vessels of the one country or in those of the other. 

5. Neither of the two governments, and no company, corporaiion, or agent, acting on behalf of or 
under the authority of either government, shall, in the purchase of any article which is the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of one country, ami is Imported into tho other, give, cither direotly or 
indirectly, any priority or preference on account of or in reference to the national character of tho 
vessel in which such article may he imported ; it being the true intent and meaning of the high con¬ 
tracting parties, that no distinction or difference whatever shall be made in this respect. 

6. In order to avoid any misunderstanding with regard to the regulations which may determine the 
conditions which constitute a British or Greek vessel, it is hereby agreed that all vessels lmilt in tho 
dominions of her Britannic Majesty, and all vessels which, having been captured from an enemy l>y her 
M.ijesty’s ships of war, or by the subjects of her said Majesty. furnished witli letters of marque by the 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty, shall have been regularly condemned in one of her said Majesty’s 

f irize courts as lawful prize; and all vessels which shall have been condemned in any competent court 
or a breach of tho laws made for the prevention of the slave trade ; ami which shall be owned, navigated, 
and registered according to tho laws of Great Britain, shall be considered as British vessels: and that all 
vessels built in the territories of Greece, or which shall have been captured from an enemy by the ships 
of war of tho Greek government, or by Greek subjects furnished with letters of marque, and shall have 
been regularly condemned in one of the prize courts of tho kingdom of Greece as a lawful prize, and 
which shall be wholly owned by any subject or subjects of Greece, and whereof the master and three- 
fourths of the crew are subjects of Greece, shall be considered as Greek vessels. 

7. If any ships of war or merchantmen of the one nation should be wrecked on the coasts of the other, 
all such parts of the saiil .ships of war or merchantmen, or of the furniture or appurtenances thereof, as 
also all goods and merchandise which shall be saved, or the produce thereof, and likewise the papers 
found on board the vessel, shall be carefully preserved until they arc claimed by the proprietors, or their 
agents duly authorised, or by the respective consuls in whose distiict such wreck may have taken place, 
if such claim he preferred within the period fixed by the laws in force In the states ot the high contract¬ 
ing parties; and such consul, proprietor, or agent shall pay only the expenses incurred in the preserva¬ 
tion of the property, ami the rate of salvage which would have been payable, in the like ease, upon a 
national vessel; and the said goods and merchandise saved from the wreck shall not be liable to pay 
duties, unless cleared for local consumption. 

8. Her Britannic Majesty and his Majesty the King of Greece have agreed, that each of the high 
contracting parties shall have the right to nominate and appoint consuls-goneral, consuls, and vice- 
consuls, in all the ports of the dominions of tho other contracting party wherein such consular officers 
are or may be necessary for the advancement of commerce and for the protection of the trade of the 
subjects of either crown ; and it is expressly stipulated that such consuls, of whatever class, shall, in tho 
country in which they are stationed, be placed upon the footing of the consuls of the most lavouret. 
nation. 

i). Her Britannic Majesty consents to grant to the subjects of his Majesty the King of Greece, the same 
facilities and privileges, with respect to the commerce to lie carried on in Greek vessels with tin* British 
dominions in the Fast Indies, as are or maybe enjoyed under any treaty or act of parliament by the 
subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation; it being always understood that the laws, rules, regula¬ 
tions, and restrictions, which are or may he applicable to the ships anil subjects of any other foreign 
country, enjoying the like facilities and privileges of trading with the said dominions, shall be equally 
applicable to the subjects of the king of Greece. 

10 All subjects of her Britannic Majesty shall, within tho dominions of tho King of Greece, be as bee 
as native Greeks to mnnago their own affairs themselves, or to commit the management of those affairs 
to any other person whom they may please to appoint as broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; nor shall 
British subjects be restrained m their choice of persons to act in such capacities, nor bo called upon to 
pay any salary or remuneration to any person whom they shall not choose to employ. Absolute freedom 
Shall also be allowed, in all cases, to the buyer and seller to bargain together, and to fix as to them may 
seem meet, the price of any goods, wares, or merchandise imported into, or to be exported from, tho 
dominions of the King of Greece, observing the laws and established customs of tho country. The same 
privileges shall bo enjoyed in the dominions of her Britanuic Majesty by the subjects of his Majesty the 
King of Greece, under the same conditions. 

II. In all that relates to the police of ports, to the lading and unlading of vessels, and to tho safetv of 
merchandise, goods, and effects, the local laws and police regulations of each country shall be applied to 
the subjects of both, without discrimination or distinction ; and, throughout the wholo extent of tho 
territories of each contracting party, the subjects of both shall enjoy full and entire protection for their 
persons and property. They snail have free and easy access to the courts of justice in the prosecution 
and defence of tneir rights, and shall bo at liberty to employ the lawyers, attorneys, or agents, of what¬ 
ever denomination, whom they may deem the best qualified to maintain and defend their interests: it 
being understood that they shall conform, In this respect, to the obligations Imposed upon native subjects 
by the laws of the country. In all that concerns the administration of justice, they shall enjoy the same 
privileges, rights, and franchises, that belong to natives; and in none of these respects shall they he 
subject to any other duty or tax than is imposed upon natives. They shall be exempted from all com- 
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pulsory military service, either by sea or by land ; no forced loan shall he imposed upon them ; and their 
property shall he subject to no other charge, requisition, or tax, than those to which the property of 

nat^veSfShan b^ty ^ Q ueen 0 f the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the 
King of Greece, agree that the subjects of the respective countries shall enioy, within the dominions of 
the other, the full benefit of the complete toleratibn and protection for the professors of all religious 
opinions, which at present exists in both countries by law. 

13. It shall be free for the subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing In the dominions of the King of 
Greece, and for the subjects of his Majesty the King of Greece residing in the dominions of her Britannic 
Majesty, to dispose of their property, of every description, by will or testament, as they may judge fit ; 
and if any British subject shall die in the territories of the King of Greece, or any Greek subjec t shall 
die in the territories of the Queen of Great Britain, without will or testament, the respective- consuls or 
vice-consuls shall exercise the right of administering to the property of subjects of their nation so dying 
intestate, for the benefit of the legitimate heirs to such property, and of the creditors upon the estate, so 
far as the laws of the respective countries shall admit. 

14. The high contracting parties agree that the stipulations of the present convention shall be applicable 
to Gibraltar and to the Island of Malta. 

15. The present convention shall be in force for 10 years from the date of the exchange of the ratifi¬ 
cations thereof; and further, until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties 
shall have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the same ; each of the high contracting 
parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other at tho end of the 10 years above- 
mentioned, or at anj- other period after that time; and it is hereby agreed between them, that at the 
expiration of. 12 months after such notice shall have been received by either party from the other, 
this convention, and all the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and determine. 

10. Tho present convention shall be ratified, and tho ratifications shall be exchanged at London, 
within 3 months from the date hereof. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed tho Bame, and have affixed thereto the 
6eals of their arms. 

Done ut London, tho 4th day of October, in the year of our Lord 1837. 

Palmerston. 

Thicoum. 

Au order in council, dated July 5th, 1838, directs that Greek vessels, entering or departing from tho 
ports o’f the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, together with the cargoes on board the same 
(such cargoes consisting of articles which may be legally imported or exported), shall not be subject to 
any other or higher duties or charges whatever than are or shall he levied on British vessels enteiing or 
depaitmg from such ports, or on similar articles, when imported into or exported from such ports in 
such vessels; and also, such articles, when exported from the said ports In Greek vessels, shall bo 
entitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, aud allowances that arc granted on similar articles when ex¬ 
ported in British vessels. 

Mexico. 

Treaty of Amity , Commerce, and Navigation, hctieeen Great Britain and Mexico, signed at London, 

December 2d. 182d. 

Article 1. There shall be perpetual amity between the dominions and subjects of his Majesty the King 
of (lie United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, aud the United Mates of Mexico, and their 
citizens. 

2. There shall be, between all the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe and the territories of 
Mexico, a reciprocal freedom of commerce. The inhabitants of the two countries, respectively, shall 
have liberty freely and securely to come, with their ships and cargoes, to all plaees and rivers in tho 
territories aforesaid, saving only such particular ports to which oMier foreigners shall not be permitted to 
come, to enter into the same, and to remain and reside in any part of the said territories respectively; 
also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the purposes of their commerce ; and, generally, the 
merchants and traders of eacn nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most complete protection and security 
for their commerce. 

In like manner, the respective ships of war and post-olfice packets of the 2 countries shall have 
liberty fieely and Securely to come to all harbours, rivers, and places, saving only such particular ports (if 
any) to which other foreign ships of war and packets shall not be permitted to come, to enter into the 
same, to anchor, and to remain there and refit; subject always to the laws and statutes of the two coun¬ 
tries respectively. 

By the right of entering the places, ports, and rivers, mentioned in this article, the privilege of carry¬ 
ing on the coasting trade is not understood, in which national vessels only are permitted to engage. 

3. I Us Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland engages further, that tho 
inhabitants oi Mexico shall have the like liberty of commerce and navigation stipulated lor In the pre¬ 
ceding article, in all his dominions situated out of Europe, to the full extent in which the same is per¬ 
mitted at present, or shall be permitted hereafter, to any other nation. 

4. No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the dominions of his Britannic 
Majesty, of any article of the growth, produce, or manufacture of Mexico, nnd no higher or other duties 
shall be imposed on tho importation into the territories of Mexico, of any articles of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, than are or shall be payable on the like articles, 
being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other foreign country ; nor shall any other or higher 
duties or charges be imposed in the territories or dominions of either of the contracting parties, on the 
exportation of any articles to the territories of the other, than such as are or may be payable on the ex¬ 
portation of the like articles to any other foreign country ; nor shall any prohibition be imposed upon the 
exportation of any articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, or 
of the said territories of Mexico, to or from the said dominions of his Britannic Majesty, or to or from 
the said territories of Mexico, which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

5. Ny higher or other duties or charges on accountof tonnage, light or harbour dues, pilotage, salvage 
in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other local charges, shall be Imposed, in any of the ports of 
Mexico, on British vessels, than thc^e payable in the same ports by Mexican vessels *; nor, in the ports 
of his Britannic Majesty’s territories, on Mexican vessels, than shall be payable, in the same ports, on 
British vessels. 

6- The same duties shall be paid on the Importation into the territories of Mexico, of any article the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether such importation shall 
bo in Mexican * or in British vessels ; and the same duties shall be paid on the importation into the 
dominions of his Britannic Majesty, of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of Mexico, whe¬ 
ther such impoitation shall be in British or in Mexican vessels. The same duties shall be paid, and the 
same bounties and drawbacks allowed, on the exportation to Mexico of any articles of the growth, pro¬ 
duce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether such exportation shall be in Mexican 
or in British vessels ; and the same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed* 
on the exportation of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of Mexico, to his Britaunlc Ma¬ 
jesty’s dominions, whether such exportation shall be in British or in.Mexican vessels. 


* See additional articles at the end of this treaty. 
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7. In order to avoid any misunderstanding with respect to the regulations which may respectively con¬ 
stitute a British or . Mexican vessel, it is hereby agreed that all vessels built in the dominions of his 
Britannic Majesty, or vessels which shall have been captured from an enemy by his Britannic Majesty’s 
ships of war, or by subjects ofhls said Majesty furnished with letters of marque by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty and regularly condemned in one of his said Majesty’s prize courts as a lawful prize, or 
which shall have been condemned in ahy competent court for the breach of the laws made for the preven¬ 
tion of the slave trade, and owned, navigated, and registered according to the laws of Great Britain, shall 
be considered as British vessels j and that all vessels built in the territories of Mexico, or captured from 
the enemy by the ships of Mexico, and condemned under similar circumstances, and which shall be 
owned by any citizen or citizens thereof, and whereof the master and 3-4ths of the mariners are citizens 
of Mexico, excepting where the laws provide for any extreme cases, shall be considered as Mexican 
vessels. 

And it is further agreed, that every vessel, qualified to trade as abovo described under the provisions 
of this treaty, shall be furnished with a register, passport, or sea letter, under the signature of the proper 
person authorised to grant the same, according to the laws of the respective countries (the form of which 
shall be communicated), certifying the name, occupation, and residence of the owner or owners, in the 
dominions of his Britannic Majesty, or in the territories of Mexico, as the case may be; and that lie or 
they is or are the sole owner or owners, in the proportion to be specified: together with the name, 
bin den, and description of the vessel as to build and measurement, and the several particulars constituting 
the national character of the vessel, as the case may he. 

8. All merchants, commanders of ships, and others, the subjeets of his Britannic Majesty, shall have 
full liberty, in all the territories of Mexico, to manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit them to 
the management of whomsoever they please, as broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; nor shall they he 
obliged to employ any other persons for those purposes than those employed by Mexicans, nor to pay them 
any other salary or remuneration than such as is paid, in like cases, by Mexican citizens; and absolute 
freedom shall be allowed, in all cases, to the buyer and seller, to bargain and fix the price of any goods, 
imported into or exported from Mexico, as they shall see good, observing the laws and established customs 
of the country. The same privileges shall be enjoyed in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, by the 
citizens of Mexico, under the same conditions. 

The citizens and subjects of the contracting parties, in the territories of each other, shall receive and 
enjoy full and perfect protection for their persons and property, and shall have free and open access to 
the courts of justice in the said countries, respectively, tor the prosecution and defence of their just 
rights ; and they shall be at liberty to employ, in all causes, the advocates, attorneys, or agents of what¬ 
ever description, whom they may think proper ; and they shall enjoy, in this respect, the same rights and 
privileges therein as native citizens. 

In whatever relates to the succession to personal estates, by will or otherwise, and the disposal of 
personal projxjrty of every sort and denomination, by sale, donation, exchange, or testament, or in any 
other manner whatsoever, as also the administration of justice, the subjects and citizens of the 2 con¬ 
tracting parties shall enjoy, in their respective dominions and territories, the same privileges, liberties, 
and rights, as native subjects ; and shall not be charged, in any of these respects, with any higher im¬ 
posts or duties than those which arc paid, or may be paid, by the native subjects or citizens of the power 
m whose dominions or territories they may be resident. 

10. In all that relates to the police of the ports, the lading and unlading of ships, the safety of mcr« 
ch indi'c, goods, and effects, the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, and the citizens of Mexico, respect¬ 
ively, shall be subject to the local laws and regulations of the dominions and territories in which they 
may reside. They shall be exempted from all compulsory military service, whether by sea or land. No 
lot cod loans shall be levied upon them; nor shall their property be subject to any other charges, requi¬ 
sitions, or taxes, than such as are paid by the native subjects or citizens of the contracting parties in their 
respective dominions. 

11. It shall be free for each of the 2 contracting parties to appoint consuls for the protection of trade, 
to reside in the dominions and territories of the other party ; but, before any consul shall act as such, lie 
shall, in the usual form, be approved and admitted by the government to which he is sent; and either of 
the contracting parties may except from the residence of consuls such particular places as either of them 
may judge fit to i»e excepted. The Mexican diplomatic agents and consuls shall enjoy, in thedominions 
of hi*. Hi itannic Majesty, whatever privileges, exceptions, and immunities are or shall be granted to agents 
of the same rank belonging to the most favoured nation ; and, in like manner, the diplomatic agents and 
consuls of his Britannic Majesty in the Mexican terriiories shall enjoy, according to the strictest recipro¬ 
city, whatever privileges, exceptions, and immunities are or may be granted to the Mexican diplomatic 
agents and consuls in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty. 

12. For the better security of commerce between the subjeets ofhls Britannic Majesty and the citizens 
of the Mexican States, it is agreed that if, at any time, any interruption of friendly intercourse, or any 
rupture, should unfortunately take place between the 2 contracting parties, the merchants residing 
upon the coasts shall be allowed 0 months, and those of the Interior a whole year, to wind up their ac¬ 
counts, and dispose of their property : and a safe-conduct shall be given them to embark at the port which 
they shall themselves select. All those who arc established in the respective dominions and territones 
of the 2 contracting parties, ill the exercise of any trade or special employment, shall have tin- pri¬ 
vilege of remaining and continuing such trade and employment therein, without any manner of inter¬ 
ruption, in full enjoyment of their liberty and property, as long as they behave peaceably, and commit no 
offence against the laws : and their goods and effects, of whatever description they may be, shall not be 
liable to seizure or sequestration, or to any other charges or demands than those which may be made 
upon the like effects or property belonging to the native subjects or citizens of the respective dominions 
or territories hi which such subjects or citizens tuny reside. In the same case, debts between individuals, 
public funds, and the shares of companies, shall never be confiscated, sequestrated, or detained. 

13. The subjects of his Britannic Majesty residing in the Mexican territories shall enjoy, in their 
houses, persons, and properties, the protection of the government; and continuing in possession of w hat 
they now enjoy, they shall not be disturbed, molested, or annoyed, in any manner, on account of their 
religion, provided they respect that of the nation in which they reside, as well as the constitution, laws, 
and customs of the country. They shall continue to enjoy, to the full, the privilege already granted to 
them of burying, in the places already assigned for that purpose, such subjects of his Britannic Majesty 
as may die within the Mexican territories; nor shall the funerals and^epulchres of the dead be disturbed 
in any way, or upon any account. The citizens of Mexico shall enjoy, in all the dominions of his 
Britannic Majesty, the same protection, and shall be allowed the free exercise of their religion, in public 
or private, either within their own houses, or in the chapels and places of worship set apart for that 
purpose. 

14. The subjects of his Britannic Majesty shall on no account or pretext whatsoever bo disturbed 
or molested in the peaceable possession and exercise of whatever rights, privileges, and immunities they 
have at any time enjoyed within the limits described and laid down in a convention signed between his 
said Majesty and the King of Spain, on the 14th of July, I78<»; whether such rights, privileges, and 
immunities shall be derived from the stipulations of the said convention, or from any other concession ■ 
which may at any time have been made by the King of Spain, or his predecessors, to British subjeets 
and settlers residing and following their lawful occupations within the limits aforesaid: the 2 con¬ 
tracting parties reserving, however, for some more fitting opportunity, the further arrangements on 
this article. 

15. The goi eminent of Mexico engages to co-opcratc with his Britannic Majesty for the total abolition 
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of the bliive trade, and to prohibit all persons Inhabiting within the territories of Mexico, in the most 
efleetual manner, from taking any share in such trade. 

Hi. The 2 contracting parties reserve to themselves the right of treating and agreeing hereafter, 
from time to time, upon such other articles as may appear to them to contribute still further to the 
improvement of their mutual intercourse, and the advancement of the general interests of their 
respective subjects and citizens ; and such articles as may be so agreed upon, shall, when duly ratified, 
be regarded as forming a part of the present treaty, and shall have the same force as those now con¬ 
tained in it. 

17. Tlie present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London within 
the space of 6 months, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
their respective seals. 

Done at London, the 26th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1826. 

William IIlskisson. Sebastian Camacho. 

James J. Mokieu. 

Additional Articles. 

1. Whereas, in the present state of Mexican shipping, it would not be possible for Mexico to receive the 
full advantage of the reciprocity established by the articles 5, 6, 7. of the treaty signed this day, if that 
part of the 7th article which stipulates that, fn order to be considered as a Mexican shin, a ship shall 
actually have been built in Mexico, should be strictly and literally observed, and immediately brought 
into operation ; it is agreed that, for the space of 10 years, to be reckoned from the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications of tins treaty, any ships, wheresoever built , being bond fide the property of and wholly 
owned by one or more citizens of Mexico, and whereof the master and 3-4ths of the mariners, at least, 
are also natural-born citizens of Mexico, or persons domiciliated in Mexico, by act of the government, 
as lawful subjects oi Mexico, to be certified according to the laws of that country, shall tie considered 
as Mexican ships ; his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ii eland reserving 
to himself the right, at the (aid of the said term of 10 years, to claim the principle of reciprocal 
restriction stipulated for in the article 7- above referred to, if the interests of British navigation 
shall be found to be prejudiced by the present exception to that reciprocity, in favour of Mexican 
shipping. 

2. Jt is further agreed that, for the like term of ]0 years, the stipulations contained in articles 5. and 6. 
of the present treaty shall be suspended ; and in lieu thereof, it is hereby agreed that, until tlieexpiration 
of the said term oi 10 years. British slops cntcitng into the ports of Mexico from the United Kingdom 
of Groat Britain and Ireland, or any other of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, ami all articles the 
grow tii, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any of the said dominions, imported in 
such ships, shall pay no other or higher duties than are or may hereafter be payable, in the said ports, by 
the ships, and the like goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the most favoured nation ; and, 
reciprocally, it is agreed, that Mexican ships entering into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or any other of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, from any port of the States of 
Mexico, and all articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the said States, impoited In such ships, 
shall pay no other or higher duties than are or may hereafter be payable in the said ports, by the ships, 
and the like goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the most favoured nation : and that no higher 
duties shall bo paid, or bounties or diawbarks allowed, on the exportation of any article the growth, pro¬ 
duce. or manufacture of the dominions of either country, in the ships of the other, than upon tho 
exportation of the like articles in the ships of any other foreign country. 

It being understood that, at the end ot the said teim of 10 years, the stipulations of the said 5th and 
Cth articles shall, from thenceforward, lie in full force between the two countries. 

The present additional articles shall have the same force and validity as if they were inserted, word 
for word, in the treaty signed this day. They shall be latitied, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at the same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto their 
respective seals. 

Done at Loudon, the 26th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1826. 

William Uuskisson. Sebastian Camacho. 

James J. Mokieu. 

An order in council, dated September 3. 1827, orders, that vessels of the United States of Mexico, 
entering the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain nnd Ireland in ballast, or laden direct from 
any of the ports of Mexico, or departing Irom the ports of the said United Kingdom, together with the 
cargoes fin board the same, such cargoes consisting of articles which may be legally imported or exported, 
shall not be subject to any other or higher duties or charges whatever than are or shall be levied on 
B’ltish vessels entering or departing from such ports, or on similar articles when imported into or 
expot ted from such ports in British vessels: and also such articles, when exported from the said ports 
in vessels of the United States of Mexico respectively, shall be entitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, 
and allowances that are granted on similar articles when exported in British vessels. 

N.B _Treaties similar to the above have been negotiated with Colombia, Buenos Ayres, &c. 

Netherlands. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between her Majesty and the King of the Netherlands, signed at the 
Hague, October 27lh, 1837. 

Article 1. There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation between and amongst the 
subjects of the two high contracting parties ; and the subjects of the two sovereigns respectively shall 
not pay in the ports, harbours, roads, cities, towns, or places whatsoever in either kingdom, any other 
or higher duties, taxes, or imposts, under whatsoever names designated or included, than those which are 
there paid by the subjects of the most favoured nation : and the subjects of each of the high contracting 
parties shall enjoy the same rights, privileges, liberties, favours, immunities, and exemptions, in matters 
of commerce and navigation, that are granted, or may hereafter be granted, in either kingdom, to tho 
subjects of the most favoured nation. No duty of customs or other impost shall he charged upon any 
goods the produce of one country, upon importation, by sea or by land, from such country into the other, 
higher than the duty or impost charged upon goods of the same kind, the produce of or imported from 
any other country ; and her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his Majesty the King of tho Netherlands, do hereby bind and engage themselves, not to grant any 
favour, privilege, or immunity, in matters of commerce and navigation, to the subjects of any other state, 
which snail not be also, and at the same time, extended to the subjects of the other high contracting 
party, gratuitously, if the concession in favour of that other state shall have been gratuitous; and on 
giving as nearly as possible the same compensation or equivalent, iif case the concession shall have been 
conditional. 

*2. No duties of tonnage, harbour, lighthouses, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or corresponding 
duties, of whatever nature or under whatever denomination, shall be imposed in either - country upon 
the vessels of the other, in respect of voyages between the two countries, if laden, or in respect of any 
voyage if in ballast, which shall not be equally imposed, in the like cases, on national vessels; and in 
neither country shall any duty, charge, restriction, or prohibition be imposed upon, nor any drawback, 
bounty, or allowance bo withheld from, any goods imported from or exported to the other country, in 
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the vessel of that other country, which shall not be equally imposed upon or withheld from such goods, 
when so imported or exported in national vessels. 

3. In order to avoid any misunderstanding with regard to the regulation# that determine the conditions 
which constitute a British or a Dutch vessel, it is hereby agreed, that all vessels built in the dominions 
qf her Britannic Majesty, and all vessels which, having been captured from an enemy by Iter Majesty^# 
ships of war, or by the subjects of her said Majesty, furnished by the lords commissioners of the Admi¬ 
ralty with letters of marque, shall have been regularly condemned in one of her said Majesty’s prize 
courts as a lawful piizo ; and all vessels which shall have been condemned in any competent court, for 
n breach of the laws made for the prevention of the slave trade ; shall, provided they are owned, navi¬ 
gated, and registered according to the laws of Great Britain, be considered as British vessels ; and that 
all vessels built in the territories of the King of the Netherlands, or which, having been captured from 
an enemy by his Majesty’s ships of war, or by the subjects of his said Majesty furnished with letters of 
marque, shall have been regularly condemned in one of the prize courts of the kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands as a lawful prize ; and all vessels which shall have been condemned in any competent court, for a 
breach of the laws made for the prevention of the slave trade, shall, provided they are wholly owned by 
any subject or subjects of the King of the Netherlands, and provided that the master and three-fourth# 
of the crew are Netherlands subjects, be considered as Netheriand vessels. 

4. It is further agreed, that in all cases where, in cither kingdom, the duty to be levied upon any goods 
imported, shall be, not a fixed rate, but a proportion of the value of the goods, such ad valorem duty shall 
be ascertained and secured in the following manner ; that is to say, the importer shall, on making his 
entry for the payment of duty at the custom-house of either country, sign a declaration, stating the value 
of the goods at such amount as he shall deem proper; and in case the officers of customs should be of 
opinion that inch valuation is insufficient, he or they shall be at liberty to take the goods, on paying to 
the importer the value according to his declaration, together with the addition of 10 per cent., and on 
returning the duty paid. 

'file amount of these sums to be paid by the officers on the delivery of the goods to them, which must 
be within 15 days from the first detention of the goods. 

5. Forasmuch as all merchandise, of whatever origin, whether admissible for home consumption or 
not, inay be received and warehoused in all the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, which are by law appointed to be warehousing ports for such articles, pending the entry of tin* same 
either for home consumption or for re-exportation, as the case may be, under the regulations appointed 
for tlus purpose, and without such articles being liable, in the meantime, to the payment of any of the 
duties with winch they would be charged, if upon arrival they^wcrc entered for consumption within the 
United Kingdom ; in like manner, the King of the Netherlands consents and agrees, that all the ports 
of Ins Netheriand Majesty’s dominions, which are now or which shall hereafter become w.uchousing 
ports by law, shall be free ports for the reception and warehousing of all merchandise imported in British 
ships, and of all ai tides whatever, the produce or manufacture of the British dominions, in whatever 
ships imported, either for home consumption or for re-exportation, as the case may be ; and the articles 
thus received and warehoused, subject to due regulations, shall not be liable, in the meantime, to any of 
the duties with which they would be charged, if they wero entered for consumption on their arrival in 
the Netherlands. 

(>. If any ships of war or merchant vessels should be wrecked on the coasts of cither of the high con¬ 
tracting parties, such ships or vessels, or all parts thereof, and nil furniture and appurtenances belonging 
thereunto, and all goods and merchandise which shall be saved therefrom, or the produce thereof, if sold, 
shall be faithfully restored to the proprietors, upon being claimed by them or*by their duly authorised 
lactoi s ; and if there are no such proprietors or factors on the spot, then the said goods and merchandise, 
or tiie proceeds thereof, as well as all the papers found on board such wrecked vessels, shall he delivered 
to the British or Netheriand consul in whose district the wreck may have taken place ; and such consul, 
proprietors, or factors shall pay' only the expenses incurred in the preservation of the property’, together 
with the rate of salvage which would have been payable in the like case of a wreck of a national vessel; 
and the goods ami merchandise saved lrom the wreck shall not be subject to duties, unless cleared lor 
home consumption. 

7. Tin* present treaty shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date hereof, and further, until 
the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties shall have given notice to the other of 
its intention to terminate the same ; each of the high contracting parties reserving to itself the right of 
giving such notice to the other at the end of the said term of 10 years. 

And it is hereby agreed between them, that at the expiration of 1‘2 months after such notice shall have 
been received by either party from the other, this treaty, and all the provisions thereof, shall altogether 
cease and determine. 

8. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 6hall be exchanged at the Hague within 
one month from the date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto tlio 
seals of their arms. 

Done at the Hague, this 27th day of October, in the year of our Lord 1837. 

Verstolk du Soelen. Edivaku Cromwell Disbrowe. 

Declaration made by the Plenipotentiary qf her Britannic Majesty, on the exchange of the Ratification 
tf the preceding Treaty. 

In proceeding to the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty of commerce and navigation between 
her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and his Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands, concluded and signed at the Hague on the 27th of October, 1837, the undersigned, 
plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty, is commanded by her Majesty to explain and declare that her 
Majesty has ratified the said treaty, notwithstanding that the preamble contains the words “ in Europe,” 
which her Majesty’s government had objected to us redundant; but that her Majesty considers those 
words to be without meaning, so far as her Majesty’s dominions are concerned i because those words 
appear to establish a distinction between a kingdom in Europe and a kingdom out of Europe, whereas, 
by the word “ kingdom,” in the said treaty, her Majesty, as tar as regards her own tenitories, means 
only the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, which is well known to be in Europe, add does 
not mean any of the possessions of her Majesty’s crown beyond sea. Her Majesty’s ratification of tho 
Baid treaty is exchanged under the explicit declaration and understanding above mentioned. 

Done at the Hague, the 22d day of November, 1837. 

Edward Cromwell Disbrowe. 

Counter-Declaration of the Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the King qf the Netherlands. 

The plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty having, previously to the exchange of the ratifications 
of the treaty of commerce and navigation, concluded on the 27th of October 1837, between his Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands and her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, delivered to the undersigned, plenipotentiary of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, a de¬ 
claration stating that her Britannic Majesty had not in vtetv in the said treaty the possessions of her 
crown beyond sea; the undersigned is charged by his Majesty the King of the Netherlands to declare 
that his said Majesty accepts the above-mentioned declaration, and that he likewise, on his part, has not 
meant to comprise in the said treaty the possessions of his crown beyond sea. 

With regard to the observations made as to tho use of the words “ in Europe,” the cabinet of the 
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Hague is of opinion, that their Interpretation is to be found in the circumstance, that the phrase “ in 
Europe ” applies to the word “ ports,*’ and not to the w f ord “ kingdom.” 

The Hague, the 22d of November, 1837. 

Yeustolk de Soelkn. 

Treaty between his Britannic Majesty and the King qf the Netherlands , respecting Territories and 
Commerce in the East Indies , signed at London, March 17. 1824. 

Article 1. The high contracting parties engage to admit the subjects of each other to trade with their 
respective possessions in the Eastern Archipelago, and on the continent of India and in Ceylon, upon 
the footing of tin* most favoured nation ; their "respective subjects conforming themselves to the local 
regulations of each settlement. 

2 The subjects and vessels of one nation shall not pay, upon importation or exportation, at the ports 
of the other In the Eastern seas, any duty at a rate beyond the double of that at which the subjects and 
vessels of the nation to which the port belongs are charged. 

The duties paid on exports or impoits at a British port, on the continent of India, or in Ceylon, on 
Dutch bottoms, shall be arranged so as in no case to be charged at more than double the amount of the 
duties paid by British subjects, and on British bottoms. 

In regard to any article upon which no duty Is imposed, when imported or exported by the subjects or 
on the vessels of the nation to which the port belongs, the duty charged upon the subjects or vessels of 
the other shall In no case exceed 0 per cent. 

3. The high contracting parties engage, that no treaty hereafter made by cither, with any native power 
In the Eastern seas, shall contain any article tending, either expressly, or by the imposition of unequal 
duties, to exclude the trade of the other party from the ports of such native power; and that If, in any 
ticaty now existing on either part, any article to that effect has been admitted, such article shall be 
abrogated upon the conclusion of the present treaty. 

It is understood that, before the conclusion of the present treaty, communication has been made by 
each of the contracting parties to the other, of all treaties or engagements subsisting between each of 
them, respectively, and any native powers in the Eastern seas ; and that the like communication shall be 
made of all such treaties concluded by them, respectively, hereafter. 

•I. Their Britannic and Netherland Majesties engage to gi\e strict orders, as well to their civil and 
military'authorities, as to their ships of war, to respect the freedom of trade, established by articles 1, 2, 
and 3.; and in no case to impede a free communication of the natives in the Eastern Archipelago with 
the ports of the 2 governments, respectively, or of the subjects of the 2 governments with the ports 
belonging to native powers. 

• r >. Their Britannic and Netherland Majesties, in like manner, engage to concur effectually in repressing 
piracy in those seas : they will not grant either asylum or protection to vessels engaged in piracy, and 
they will in no case permit the ships or merchandise captured by such vessels, to be introduced, depo¬ 
sited, or sold, In any of their possessions. 

0. It is agreed that orders shall he given by the 2 governments, to their officers and agents in the 
East, not to form any new settlement on any of the islands in the Eastern spas, without previous autho¬ 
rity from their respective governments in Europe. 

7. The Molucca Islands, and especially Amboyna, Banda, TernAte, and their immediate dependencies, 
are excepted fiom the operation of the 1st, 2d, 3d, ami 4th articles, until the Netherland government 
shall think fit to abandon the monopoly of spices ; but if the said government shall, at any time juevious 
to Huch abandonment of the monopoly, allow the subjects of any power, other than the Asiatic native 
power, to carry on any commercial intercourse with the said islands, the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty shall be admitted to such intercourse, upon a footing precisely similar. 

8. Ilis Nctheiland Majesty cedes to his Britannic Majesty all his establishment on the continent of 
India; and renounces all piivileges and exemptions enjoyed or claimed in virtue of those establish¬ 
ments. 

1>. The factory of Fort Marlborough, and all the English possessions on the island of Sumatra, are 
hei(*l»y ceded to his Netherland Majesty: and his Biitannic Majesty further engages that no British 
settlement shall be formed on that island, nor any treaty concluded by British authority, with any native 
prince, chief, or state therein. 

10. The town and foit of Malacca, and its dependencies, are hereby ceded to his Britannic Majesty ; 
and his Netherland Majesty engages, for himself and his subjects, never toloim any establishment on 
any pait of the peninsula of Malacca, or to conclude any treaty with any native piincc, chief, or state 
therein. 

13. All the colonies, possessions, and establishments which are ceded by the preceding articles, shall 
be delivered up to the officers of the respective sovereigns on the 1st of March, 1823. The fortifications 
shall remain in the state in which they shall be at the period of the notification of this treaty in India ; 
but no claim shall be made, on either side, for ordnance, or stores of any description, either left or re¬ 
moved by the ceding power, nor for any arrears of revenue, or any charge of administration whatever. 

Id. It is agreed that all accounts and reclamations, arising out of the restoration of Java, and other 
possessions, to the officers of his Netherland Majesty in the East Indies, — as well those which weie 
the subject of a convention made at Java on the 24th of June, 1817, between the commissioners of the 2 
nations, as all others,—shall be finally and completely closed and satisfied, oh the payment of the suin of 
100,000/., sterling money, to be made in London on the part of the Netherlands, before the expiration 
of the year 1823. 

17. The present treaty shall he ratified, and the ratifications exchanged at London, within 3 months 
from the date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and affixed thereunto the 
seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 17th day of March, in the year of our Lord 1824. 

George Canning. Charles Watkins Williams Wynn. H. Fagel. A. R. Falck. 

Persia. 

Treaty of Commerce between Her Majesty and the Shah qf Persia, signed at Tehran, October 28. 1841. 

Article 1. The mm hunts of the two mighty states are recfproeally permitted and allowed to carry into 
each other’s territories their goods and manufactures of every description, and to sell or exchange them 
In any part of their respective countries ; and on the goods which they import or export, custom duties 
shall be levied ; that is to say, on entering the country the same amount of custom duties shall lie levied, 
once for all, that is levied on merchandise Imported by the merchants of the most favoured European 
nations ; and at the time of going out of the country, the same amount of custom duties which is levied 
on the merchandise of merchants of the most favoured European nations shall be levied from the mer¬ 
chants, subjects of the high contracting parties; and except this, no claim shall be made upon the mer¬ 
chants of the two states in each other’s dominions on any pretext or under any denomination ; and the 
merchants or persons connected with or dependent upon the high contracting parties in each other’s 
dominions, mutually, shall receive the same aid and support, and the same respect, which are received 
by the subjects of the most favoured nations. 

2. As It is necessary, for the purpose of attending to the affairs of tho merchants of the two parties re¬ 
spectively, that from both governments commercial agents should be appointed to reside in, stated places ; 
it is therefore arranged that two commercial agents on the part of the British government shall reside, one 
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fn the capital, and one in Tabreez, and in those places only, and on this condition, that he who shall reside 
at Tnbreez, and he alone, shall be honoured with the privileges of consul-general ; and as for a series of 
Years a resident of the British government has resided at Bushire, the Persian government grants per¬ 
mission that the said resident shall reside there as heretofore. And, in like manner, two commercial 
agents shall reside on the part of the Persian government, one in the capital of London, and one in the 
port of Bombay, and shall enjoy the same rank and privileges which the commercial agents of the British 
government shall enjoy in Persia. 

3. This commercial treaty, we, the plenipotentiaries of the high contracting parties, have agreed to ; 
and in witness thereof, have set thereunto our hands and seals, at the capital city of Tehran, this 
twenty-eighth day of October,*in the year of our Lord 1841; corresponding to the 12th day of the month 
Kamazan, in the year of the Hejjira 1257. 

John M'Neill. 

Mlerza Abul Hassan Khan. 


Peru-Bolivian Confederation. 

Treaty qf Amity, Commerce, and Navigation between His Majesty and the Peru-Bolivian Confederation , 
together with 2 additional Articles thereunto annexed. 

Article 1. There shall be'perpetual amity between the dominions and subjects of his Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, his heirs and successors, and the reru-Bolivian 
confederation and its citizens. 

2. There shall be, between all the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe, and the territories 
of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, a reciprocal freedom of commerce. The subjects and citizens of the 
two countries respectively shall have liberty freely and securely to come with their ships and cargoes to 
ail places, ports, and rivers in the territories aforesaid, to which other foreigners are or may be permitted 
to come, to enter into the same, and to remain and reside in any part of the said territories respectively; 
also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the purpose of their commerce ; and, generally, the 
merchants and traders’of each nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most complete protection and security 
for their commerce ; subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries respectively. 

In like manner, the respective ships of war and post-office packets of the 2 countries shall have liberty 
freely and securely to come to all harbours, rivers, and places to which other foreign ships of war and 
packets arc or muy be permitted to come, to enter into the same, to anchor, and to remain there and refit; 
subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries respectively. 

By the right of entering the places, ports, and rivers mentioned in this article, the privilege of carry¬ 
ing on the coasting trade is not understood, in which national vessels only are permitted to engage. 

3. Iiis ivjajcsty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain ami Ireland engages further, that 
the inhabitants of the Peru-Bolivian confederation shall have the like liberty of commerce and navigation 
stipulated for in tin* preceding article, in all his dominions situated out of Europe, to the full extent in 
winch the same is permitted at present, or may be permitted hereafter, to anv other nation. 

4. No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the dominions of His Britannic 
Majesty of any article of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, and 
no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the territories of the Peru-Bolivian 
confederation of any articles ol the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannia Majesty’s dominions, 
than are or shall be payable on the like articles, being the grow th, produce, or manufacture of any other 
foreign country ; nor shall any other or higher duties or charges be imposed in the territories or dominions 
of cither of the contracting parties, on the exportation of any articles to the territories or dominions of 
the other, than such as are or may be payable on the exportation of the like articles to any other foreign 
country ; nor shall any prohibition be imposed upon the exportation or importation of any article, tne 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, or of the said territories of the 
IVrii-Boiivian confederation, to or from the said dominions of his Britannic Majesty, or to or from 
tiie said territories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, which shall not equally extend to all other 
nations. 

5. No higher or other duties or charges on account of tonnage, light or harbour dues, pilotago, salvage’ 
in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other local charges, shall be imposed in any of the ports of the 
Peru-Bolivian confederation, on British vessels, than those payable, in the same ports, by Peru-Bolivian 
vessels ; nor in the ports of his Britannic Majesty’s territories, on Peru-Bolivian vessels, than shall bo 
payable in the same ports on British vessels. 

f». Tiie same duties shall be paid on the importation into the territories of the Peru-Bolivian con¬ 
federation of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, 
whether such importation shall be in Peru-Bolivian or in British vessels ; and the same duties shall be 
paid on the importation into the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, of any article the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of the territories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, whether such importation shall be 
in British or in Peru-Bolivianvessels. The same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties and draw- 
lucks allowed, on the exportation to the ports of the Peru-Bolivian confederation of any articles of tiie 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether such exportation shall 
be in Peru-Bolivian or British vessels; and the same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties and 
drawbacks allowed, on tiie exportation of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Peru- 
Bolivian confederation, to his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether such exportation shall be in 
British or in Peru-Bolivian vessels. 

7. In order to avoid any misunderstanding with respect to the regulations which may respectively 
constitute a British or Peru-Bolivian vessel, it is hereby agreed that no ship shall be admitted to be a 
ship of either country, unless she shall be of the built of such country, or have been made prize of war 
to such country, and condemned as such ; or have been forfeited to such country under any law of the 
same made for the prevention of tiie slave trade, and condemned in any competent court as forfeiture for 
a breach of such law ; nor unless she be navigated by a master who is a subject of such country, and by 
a crew of whom f at least are subjects of such country ; norunless she be wholly owned by subjects of 
such country, usually residing therein, or under the dominion thereof ; excepting where the laws provide 
for any extreme cases. And it is further agreed, that no ship, admitted to be a ship of either country, 
shall he qualified to trade as above described, under the provisions of this treaty, unless furnished with 
a register, passport, or sea-letter, under the signature of the proper person authorised to grant the same, 
according to the laws of the respective countries, (the form of which shall be communicated), certifying 
the name, occupation, and residence of the owner or owners, in the dominions of his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty, or in the territories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, as the case may be; and that he or they 
is or are the sole owner or owners, in the proportion to be specified ; together with the name burden, 
and description of the vessel, as to built and measurement, and the several particulars constituting Hie 
national character of the vessel, as the case may be. 

8. All merchants, commanders of ships, and others, the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, shall have full 
liberty, in all the territories of the reru-Bolivian confederation, to manage their own affairs, themselves, 
or to commit them to the management of whomsoever they please, as broker, factor, agent, or inter¬ 
preter ; nor shall they be obliged to employ any other persons for those purposes than those employed 
by Peru-Bolivians, nor to pay them any othei salary or remuneration than such as is paid, in like cases, 
by Peru-Bolivian citizens ; and absolute freedom shall be allowed. In all cases, to the buyer and seller to 
bargain and fix the price of any goods, wares, or merchandise imported into or exported from, the Peru- 
pohvian confederation, as they shall see good, observing the laws and established customs of the country* 
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The same privileges shall be enjoyed In the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, by the citizens of the 
Peru-Bolivian confederation, under the same conditions. 

The citizens and subjects of the contracting parties, in tho territories of each other, shall receive and 
enjoy full and perfect protection for their persons and property, and shall have free and open access to 
the courts of justice in the said countries respectively, for the prosecution and defence of their just rights ; 
and they shall be at liberty to employ, in all causes, the advocates, attorneys, or agents, of whatever de¬ 
scription, whom they may think proper ; and they shall enjoy, in this respect, the same rights and pri¬ 
vileges therein as native citizens. 

y. In whatever relates to the police of tho ports, tho lading and unlading of ships, the safety of mer¬ 
chandise, goods, and effects, the succession to persona) estates by will or otherwise, and tho disposal of 
personal property of every sort and denomination, by sale, donation, exchange, or testament, or in any 
other manner whatsoever, as also the administration of justice, the subjects and citizens of the two con¬ 
tracting parties shall enjoy, in their respective dominions and territoiies, the same privileges, liberties, 
and rights, as native subjects ; and shall not be charged, in any of these respects, with any higher im- 

f »osts or duties than those which are paid, or may he paid, by the native subjects or citizens of the power 
n whose dominions or territories they may be resident, subject ot course to the local laws and regulations 
of such dominions or territories. In the event of any subject or citizen of either of the two contracting 
parties dying without will or testament, in the dominions or territories of the said contracting parties, 
the consul-general or consul of the said nation, or, in his absence, his representative, shall have the right 
to nominate curators, to take charge of the property of the deceased, so far as the laws of each country 
will permit, for the benefit of his lawful heirs and creditors, without, interference, giving convenient 
notice thereof to the authorities of the country. 

10. The subjects of his Britannic Majesty residing in the Peru-Bolivian confederation, and the natives 
and citizens of the confederation residing in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, shall be exempted 
from all compulsory military service whatsoever, whether by sea or land ; and from all forced loans or 
military exactions or requisitions; neither shall they be compelled, under any pretext whatsoever, to 
pay any other ordinary charges, requisitions, or taxes, greater than those that are paid by native subjects 
or citizens of the territories of the contracting parties, respectively. 

11. It shall be free for each of the two contracting parties to appoint consuls for the protection of. 
trade, to reside in the dominions and territories of the other party ; but before any consul shall act as 
such, he shall, in the mualform, bo approved and admitted by the government to which ho is sent; and 
either of the contracting parties may except from the residence of consuls such particular places as 
either of them may judge lit to be excepted. The diplomatic agents and consuls of the Peru-Bolivian 
confederation shall enjoy, in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, whatever privileges, exceptions, 
and immunities are or shall be granted to agents of the same rank belonging to the most favoured 
nation ; and in like manner, the diplomatic agents and consuls of his Britannic Majesty in the territories 
of the Peru-Bollvian confederation shall enjoy, according to the strictest reciprocity, whatever privileges, 
exceptions, and immunities are or may be granted to the diplomatic agentB ana consuls of the most 
favoured nation in the territories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation. 

la. For tiie better security of commerce between the subjects of his Britannic Majesty and the citizens 
ot the Peru-Bolivian confederation, it is agreed that If, at any time, any interruption of friendly inter- 
.course or any rupture should unfortunately take place between the two contracting parties, the subjects 
or citizens of either ofthe two contracting parties residing upon the-coasts shall be allowed six months, 
v and those residing In the interior a whole year, to wind up their accounts and dispose of their property ; 
and a safe conduct shall be given them to embark at the port which they shall themselves select. All 
inch subjects or citizens of either of the two contracting parties, who are established in the dominions or 
territories of the other in the exercise of any trade or special employment, shall have the privilege of 
remaining and continuing such trade and employment therein without any manner of interruption, in 
full enjoyment of their liberty and property, as long as they behave peaceably, and commit no offence 
against the laws ; and their goods and effects, of whatever description they may be, whether in their own 
custody, or intrusted to individuals or to the state, shall not be liable to seizure or sequestration, or to 
any other charges or demands, than those which may be made upon the like effects or propel ty belonging 
to the native subjects or citizens of the dominions or territories in which such subjects or citizens may 
reside. In the same case, debts between individuals, public funds, and the shares of companies, shall 
never be confiscated, sequestrated, or detained. 

13. The subjects of his Britannic Majesty, and the citizens of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, re¬ 
spectively, shall enjoy, in their houses, persons, and properties, the protection of the government; and 
continue in possession of the privileges which they now enjoy. And the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty residing in the territories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation shall furthermore enjoy the most 
perfect and entire security of conscience, without being annoyed, prevented, or disturbed on account of 
J their religious belief. Neither shall they be annoyed, molested, or disturbed in the proper exercise ol 
their religion, provided that this take place in private houses, and with the decorum duo to divine 
worship, with due respect to the laws, usages, and customs of the country. In the like manner tho 
citizens of the Peru-Bolivian confederation shall enjoy, within all the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, 
a perfect and unrestrained liberty of conscience, and of exercising their religion publicly or privately, 
within their own dwelling-houses, or in the chapels and places of worship appointed for that purpose, 
agreeably to the system of toleration established in the dominions of his said Majesty. Liberty shall also 
be granted to bury the subjects or citizens of either of the two contracting parties, who may die in the 
dominions or territories of the other, in burial-places of their own, which, in the same manner, they may 
freely establish and maintain ; nor shall the funerals or sepulchres of the dead be disturbed in any way 
or upon any account. 

14. The government of the Foru-Bolivian confederation engages to co-operate with his Britannic 
Majesty for tho total abolition of the slave trade, and to prohibit all persons inhabiting within the terri¬ 
tories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, or subject to their jurisdiction, in tho most effectual manner, 
and by tho most solemn laws, from taking any share in such trade. 

16. ’The two contracting parties reserve to themselves the right of treating and of agreeing hereafter, 
from time to time, upon such other articles as may appear to them to contribute still further to the 
improvement of their mutual intercourse, and to the advancement of the general interests of their 
respective subjects and citizens; and such articles as may be so agreed upon shall, when duly ratified, 
be regarded us forming a part Of the present treaty, and shall have the same force as those now con¬ 
tained in it. 

16. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratification shall be exchanged in London or at Lima, 
within the space of twenty months or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
their respective seals. 

Done at Lima this 5th day of June, in the year of our Lord 1837. 

Belfokd Hinton Wilson. 
Lorenzo Bazo. 

Additional Articles. 

Article I. Whereas, in the present state of Peru-Bolivian shipping, it would not be possible for the 
said confederation to receive the full advantage of the reciprocity established by the articles 5, 6, and 7. 
of the treaty signed this day, if that part of the 7tb article which stipulates that, in order to be con¬ 
sidered as a Peru-Bolivian ship, a ship shall actually have been built in the Peru-Bolivian confederation, 
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should bo strictly and literally observed, and Immediately brought into operation ; It Is agreed that, for 
the apace of l* years, to be reckoned from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, 
any ships, wheresoever built, being bond fide the property of and wholly owned by one or more citizens 
of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, and whereof the masters and three-fourths of the mariners, at least, 
are also natural-born citizens of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, or persons domiciliated in the Peru- 
Bolivian confederation by act of the government, as lawful subjects of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, 
to be certified according to the laws of that country, shall be considered as Peru-Bolivian ships ; his 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland reserving to himself the right, at 
the (Mid of the said term of 1ft years, to claim the principle of reciprocal restriction stipulated for in the 
article 7. above referred to, if tne interests of British navigation shall be found to be prejudiced by the 
present exception to that reciprocity in favour of Peru-Bolivian shipping. 

2. It is further agreed that, for the like term of 1ft years, the stipulations contained In the articles 
ft. and G. of the present treaty shall be suspended : and, in lieu thereof, it is hereby agreed that, until the 
expiration of the said term of fifteen years, British ships entering into the ports ot the Peru-Bolivian 
confederation, from the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or any other of his Britannic Majesty’s 
dominions, and all articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of tne U. Kingdom, or of any of the 
said dominions, imported In such ships, snail pay no other or higher duties than are or may hereafter 
be payable, in the said ports, by the ships, and the like goods the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the most favoured nation ; and reciprocally, it is agreed that Peru-Bolivian ships entering into the ports 
of the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or any other of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, 
from any port of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, and all articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the said confederation, imported in such ships, shall pay no other or higher duties than are or may 
hereafter be payable, in the said ports, by the ships, and the like goods, the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the most favoured nation ; and that no higher duties shall be paid, or bounties or drawbacks 
allowed, on the exportation of any article, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of 
either country, in the ships of the other, than upon the exportation of the like articles in the ships of 
any other foreign country. 

It being understood that, at the end of the said term of 15 years, the stipulations of the said 5th and 
Gtli articles shall from thenceforward be in full force between the two countries. 

The present additional article# shall have the same force and validity as if they were inserted, word for 
word, in the treaty signed this day. They 6hall be ratified, aud the ratification shall be exchanged at 
the same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
their respective seals. 

Done at Jama, 5th June, 1837. Bbleord Hinton Wilson. 

Lorenzo Bazo. 

Portugal. 

Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and Portugal , signed at Lisbon , December 27. 1703. 

Article 1. His Sacred Royal Majesty of Portugal promises, both in his own name and that of his 
successors, to admit, for ever hereafter, into Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the rest of the woollen 
manufactures of the Britons, as was accustomed till they were prohibited by the laws ; nevertheless, 
upon this condition ; 

2. That is to say, that her Sacred Royal Majesty of Great Britain shall, in her own name and that of 
her successors, be obliged lor ever hereafter to admit tho wines of the growth of Portugal into Britain ; 
so that at no time, whether there shall he peace or war between the kingdoms of Britain and France, 
any thing more shall be demanded for these wines, by the name of custom or duty, or by whatsoever 
other title, directly or indirectly, whether they shall be imported into Great Britain in pipes or hogsheads, 
or other ca^ks, than what shall be demanded from the like quantity or measure of French wine, deduct¬ 
ing or abating a third part of the custom or duty: but if at any time this deduction or abatement of 
customs which is to be made as aforesaid, 6hall m any manner be attempted and prejudiced, it.shau be 
just and lawful for Ids Sacred Royal Majesty of Portugal again to prohibit the woollen cloths, and the 
rest of tho British woollen manufactures. 

3. The most excellent Lords the plenipotentiaries promise, and take upon themselves, that their 
above named masters shall ratily this treaty, and that whliiu the space of 2 months the ratifications shall 
be exchanged. 

Given at Lisbon, the 27th of December, 1703. 

John Methuen. . Marchis Alegretensis. 

Treaty qf Commerce and Navigation between her Majesty and the Queen of Portugal, signed at Lisbon • 

July 3. 1842. 

Article 1. The subjects of each of the high contracting parties shall, in I he dominions of the other, 
enjoy all the privileges, immunities, and protection enjoyed by the subjects of the most favoured nation. 
They shall bo entitled to travel, to reside, to occupy dwellings and warehouses, and to dispose of their 
personal, leasehold, and all oilier property lawfully held by them, by sale, gilt, exchange, or will, or in 
any other way whatever, without the smallest let, and without any hindrance whatever. 

They shall be exempt from forced loans, or any other extraordinary contributions not general, or not 
by law established, ana from all military service by sea or by land. Their dwellings, warehouses, and 
every thing belonging thereto, shall be'respected, and shall not be subjected to any arbitrary visit or 
search. No examination or inspection shall be made of their books, papers, or accounts, without tho 
legal sentence of a competent court or judge. 

The assessment of the amount to be paid by the British subjects in Portugal and its dominions for 
mane.io or dectma industrial , and from wnich they have hitherto enjoyed special exemption, shall in all 
cases in future be made, if so claimed by them, according to the rate to be given by informadores, of 
whom two shall be Portuguese and two British merchants, to be named by the Concelho de Distrieto ,* 
and in case any objection should be made by the parties assessed to the amount of the said assessment 
(which shall in all cases bear a just proportion to the rate at which the native subjects of Portugal are 
assessed), they shall have a right to appeal to the tribunal of the treasury, and to appear in person, or to 
lie heard by counsel, before the said tribunal; and in the meantime no execution shall be made onS-heir 
property, until an ultimate decision shall have been pronounced by the said tribunal. 

It is, however, understood that British subjects resident in Portugal and its dominions, not carrying 
on trade, or exercising any branch of industry therein, but deriving their incomes from other sources, 
shall, in like manner with Portuguese subjects, be wholly exempt from the operation of the said mancio 
or dectma industrial tax. 

The subjects of each of the high contracting parties shall also, within the dominions of the other, he 
aY.owed the free use and exercise of their religion, without being in any manner disturbed on account of 
their religious opinions: they shall be allowed to assemble together for the purposes of public worship, 
and to celebrate the rites of their religion in their own dwelling-houses, or in the chapels or places of 
worship appointed for that purpose, without any the smallest hindrance or interruption w hatever, either 
now or hereafter ; and her Most Faithful Majesty does now and for ever graciously grant to the subjects 
of her Britannic Majesty permission to build and maintain such chapels and places of worship within iier 
dominions. It being always understood that the said chupcla and places of worship are not to have 
steeples and bells. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects shall likewise have full liberty to bury their dead, after the manner 
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and with the ceremonies usual in their respective countries, and in the grounds and cemeteries which 
they shall have purchased and prepared for that purpose; and the sepulchres of the dead, in conformity 
tohneient and existing practice, shall in no way or on any account be disturbed. 

2. The subjects of either of the contracting parties may freely dispose by will of the personal effects 
which they shall possess in the territories of the other; and their heirs, though subjects of the other 
contracting party, may succeed to their personal effects, either by will or ab intestato, and may obtain 
possession of the same In due course of law, either in person, or by other persons appointed by them to 
act on their behalf. In the event of the absence of heirs, or of persona duly appointed to act for them, 
the consul may be authorised to take charge, in due course of law, of the said effects, until the owner shall 
have made the necessary arrangements for obtaining possession of the property. If disputes shall arise 
between several claimants with respect to the title which each may have to the property, such disputes 
shall be decided by the courts of the country in which the property is situated; and if hereafter any 
favour a* regards the possession or inheritance of landed or funded property {biens funds) shall be granted, 
in the dominions of either of the high contracting parties, to the subjects of any other nation, the same 
favour shall extend reciprocally to their respective subjects, as the case may be, either in. Portugal or 
Great Britain. 

3. The subjects of either contracting party residing within the dominions of the other, shall be free to 
manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit those affairs to the management of any persons whom 
they may appoint as their broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; nor shall any such British subjects be 
restrained in their choice of persons to act in such capacities, nor shall they be called upon to pay any 
salary or remuneration to any person whom they shall not choose to employ. Absolute freedom shall be 
given, in all cases, to the buyer and seller to bargain together, and to Hx the pi ice of any goods, wiires, 
or merchandise, imported into, or to bo exported from, the dominions of either contracting party, the 
laws and established customs of the country being duly observed. 

The subjects of either of the high contracting parties residing wilhin the dominions of the other shall 
bo at liberty to open retail stores and shops, under the same municipal and police regulations as native 
subjects ; and they shall not, in this respect, be liable to any other or higher taxes or imposts than those 
which are or may be paid by native subjects. 

4. There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation between the subjects of the two high 
contracting parties ; and the subjects of the two sovereigns respectively shall not pay, in the ports, har¬ 
bours, roads, cities, towns, or places whatsoever in either kingdom, any other or higher duties, taxes, 
rates, or imposts, under whatsoever names designated or included, than those which aie there paid by 
tiie subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation. 

No duty of customs or other impost shall be charged upon any goods, the produce of the one country, 
upon importation by sea or by land from that country into the other, higher than the duty or impost 
charged upon goods of the same kind,*the produce of and imported from any other country ; and no duty, 
restriction, or prohibition shall he imposed upon the importation and exportation from one country to 
the other, of the goods and produce or each, which shall not be imposed upon goods of the same kind, 
when imported from or exported to any other country : and her Majesty the Queen of the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and her Majesty the Queen of Portugal, do hereby bind and engage 
themselves,, their heirs and successors, not to grant any favour, privilege, or immunity, in matters of 
commerce and navigation, to the subjects or citizens of any other state, which shrill not also and at the 
same time be extended to the subjects of the other high contracting party, gratuitously, if the concession 
in favour of that other state shall have been gratuitous ; and on giving, as nearly as possible, the same 
compensation or equivalent, if the concession shall have been conditional. 

ft. No duties of tonnage, and no harbour, light-house, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or corre¬ 
sponding duties, of whatever nature, or under whatever denomination, shall be imposed in either country 
upon the vessels of the other, in respect of voyages between the two countries, if laden ; or in respect of 
any voyage, if in ballast, which shall not be equally imposed, iu the like cases, on national vessels. 

t*. All goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of their respective possessions, which can legally bo 
imported into either country from the other, in ships of that other country, shall, when so imported, bo 
subject to the same duties, whether they ho imported iu ships of the one country or in ships of the other ; 
and in like manner, all goods which can legally be exported from either country to the other, in ships of 
that oilier country, shall, when so exported, be subject to the same duties, and be entitled to the same 
drawbacks, bounties, and allowances, whether they be exported in ships of the one country or iu slops of 
the other. 

7. In order to promote and encourage tho commercial intercourse between the dominions of the high 
contracting parties, for the mutual benefit of their n speedve subjects, her Britannic Majesty and her 
Most Faithful Majesty agree to take into consideration the duties now levied upon articles the pi oduco 
or manufacture of either country, with a view to make spell reductions in those duties as may be eon- 
bistent with tiie inteiest of the high contracting parties respectively. 

This matter shall without delay be made the subject of a special negotiation between the two govern¬ 
ments. 

H. British ships shall be allowed to proceed direct from any port of her Britannic Majesty’s dominions 
to any colony of her Most Faithful Majesty, and to import into Mich colony any goods the growth, pro¬ 
duce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any of the British dominions, except such goods as 
are prohibited to be imported into such colony, or which arc admitted into it only from tiie dominions of 
her Most Faithiul Majesty ; and such British ships, and such goods so impoitcd in them, shall be liable in 
such colony of her Most Faithful Majesty to no higher or other duties and charges, than would be there 
payable ou Portuguese ships importing the like sort of goods, or on the like goods, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any ioreigu country, und allowed to be imported into the said colony in Portuguese 
siiips. 

In like manner, Portuguese ships shall be allowed to proceed direct from any port of her Most Faithful 
Majesty’s dominion^to any colony of her Britannic Majesty, and to import into such colony any goods 
tiie growth, produce, or manufacture of Portugal, or of any of the Portuguese dominions, except such 
goods as are prohibited to be imported into such colony, or which are admitted into it only from the do¬ 
minions of her Britannic Majesty ; and such Portuguese shins, and such goods so imported in them, shall 
be liable, in such colony of her Britannic Majesty, to no higher or other duties and charges, than would 
be there payable on British ships importing the like sort of goods, or on the like goods, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any foreign country, and allowed to be imported into the said colony in 
British ships. 

9. British ships shall be allowed to export from any colony of her Most Faithful Majesty to any place 
not under tiie dominion of her said Majesty, any goods not generally prohibited to be exported from such 
colony ; and such British ships, and such goods so exported in them, shall be liable, in such colony, to no 
other or higher charges than would bo payable by, and shall be entitled to the same drawbacks or bounties 
as would be there allowable on, Portuguese ships exporting such goods, or on such goods exported in 
Portuguese siiips. 

In like manner Portuguese ships shall be allowed to export from any colony of her Britannic Majesty 
to any place not under the dominion ol her said Majesty, any goods not generally prohibited to be ex¬ 
ported irom such colony ; and such Portuguese ships, and such goods so exported m them, shall be liable 
in such colony to no other or higher charges than would be payable by, and shall be entitled to the same 
drawbacks or bounties as would be there allowable on, British ships exporting such goods, or on such 
goods exported in British ships. 

10. It is hereby declared that the stipulations of the present treaty are not to be understood as applying 
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to the navigation and carrying trade between one port .and another, situated in the dominions of either 
contracting party, if such navigation and trade should in those dominions be reserved by law exclusively 
to national vessels. Vessels of either country shall, however, be permitted to discharge part of their 
cargoes at one port in the dominions of either of the high contracting parties, and then to proceed, with 
the remainder of their cargo, to any other port or ports in the same dominions, without paying any higher 
or other duties in such cases, than national vessels would pay in like circumstances; ana they shqll bo 
permitted to lade, in like manner, at different ports in the same voyage outwards. 

11. The reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation declared and stipulated for by the present 
treaty, shall not extend to contraband of war, or to articles the property of the enemies of either party. 

The power granted by former treaties to carry, in the ships of either country, goods and merchandise 
of any description whatever, the property of the enemies of the other country, is now mutually re¬ 
nounced. 

12. In all cases In which, in either kingdom, the duty to be levied upon any goods imported fVom the 
other kingdom shall be not a fixed rate, but a proportion of the value of the goods, such ad valorem duty 
shall be ascertained and secured in the following manner ; that Is to say, the importer shall, on making 
his entry for the payment of duty at the custom-house, sign a declaration, stating the description and 
value of the goods at such amount as he shall deem proper; and incase the officer or officers of the 
customs shall be of opinion that such valuation is insufficient, he or they shall be at liberty to take the 
goods, on paying to the importer the value thereof according to the declaration of the importer, together 
with an addition of 10 per cent.; and the eustom-houso officer shall, at the same time, return to the im¬ 
porter any duty which the importer may have paid upon such goods ; and the amount of these sums 
shall be paid to the importer on the delivery of the goods to the said officer or officers, which must not 
be later than 15 days from the first detention of the goods. 

13 . Inasmuch as all merchandise, of whatever origin, whether admissible for homo consumption or 
not, may he received and warehoused in all those ports of the United Kingdom of Ureat Britain and 
Ireland which are by law appointed to be warehousing ports for such articles, pending the entry of the 
same, either for home consumption or for re-exportation, as the case may be, under the regulations 
appointed for this purpose, and without such articles being liable, in the meantime, to the payment of 
any of the duties with which they would he charged, if upon arrival they were entered for consumption 
within the United Kingdom ; — in like manner the Queen of Portugal consents and agrees that the 
ports of Her Most Faithful Majesty’s dominions, which now are, or which shall hereafter become by 
law, warehousing ports, shall be free ports for receiving and warehousing, either for home consumption 
or for re-exportation, as the case may be, all merchandise imported in British ships, and all articles 
whatever, the produce or manufacture of the British dominions, imported by Portuguese ships ; and the 
articles thus received and warehoused, subject to due regulations, shall not be liable, in the meantime, 
to any of the duties with which they would he charged, if they were entered for consumption on their 
arrival in the dominions of Her Most Faithful Majesty. 

14. All goods or merchandise found on board of, or which shall have formed the cargo or part of the 
cargo of a vessel of the one country, which shall be wrecked, or left derelict, on or near the coast of the 
other country, unless the importation of such goods or merchandise shall be absolutely prohibited by 
Jaw, shall bo admitted for home consumption in the country on or near the coast of which such vessel 
shall be wrecked, or left derelict, or such goods or merchandise may be found, on payment of the same 
duty, as if the said goods or merchandise had been impoited in a national vessel,'even though sin h 
goods or merchandise could not by law be imported into the said country in any other than national 
vessels; and in fixing the amount of duty to be paid on such goods or merchandise, regard shall be had 
to any damage which the said goods or merchandise may have sustained. 

To prevent frauds, the Board of Customs of each nation shall exercise their judgment as to the, 
causes of wrecks ; and when they arc satisfied that the said wrecks were the result of accident or mis¬ 
fortune. and free from suspicion of collusion, they shall authorise, at the option of the proprietor or 
agent, if present, or otherwise of the consul, the transhipment, or the sale for home consumption, of tho 
goods or merchandise, provided that such goods and merchandise could have been legally imported by 
the ships of the one country into the ports of the other country. 

If any ships of war or merchant vessels should be wrecked on the coasts of either of the high con¬ 
tracting parties, such ships or vessels, or any parts thereof, and all furniture and appurtenances belonging 
thereunto, and all goods or merchandise which shall be saved therefrom, or the produce thereof if sold, 
shall be Iftithfully restored to the proprietors, upon being duly claimed by them, or by their agents duly 
authorised; or if there are no such proprietors or agents on the spot, by the respective consuls of tho 
nation to which the proprietors of the said ships, vessels, or goods mav belong, and in whose district 
such wreck may have taken place, provided such claim be preferred within a year and a day from the 
time of such wreck ; and such consul, proprietor, or agent shall pay only the expenses incurred m the 
preservation of the property, together with the rate of salvage which would have been payable In the 
like ease of a wreck of a national vessel ; and the goods and merchandise saved from the wreck shall not 
be subject to duties, unless cleared for local consumption. 

15. If any merchant vessel of either country should be driven into the ports of the other by stress of 
weather, for tho purpose of effecting necessary repairs, every facility shall be afforded to such vessel for 
obtaining the assistance it may be in need of. 

The strictest reciprocity shall be observed, In the most favourable sense, as to the rejief to lie afforded 
to such vessel from the duties, charges, and expenses in the ports of either nation, to which vessels, 
entering solely for the purposes of trade, are subjected. Sufficient time shall be allowed tor the com¬ 
pletion of repairs ; and while tho vessel shall be undergoing repair, its cargo shall not unnecessarily bo 
required to be landed, cither in whole or in part ; and any difference of opinion which may arise between 
the custom-house authorities and the masters of the Said vessels, as to the necessity of landing all or any 
part of the cargo, shall bo referred to two sworn or public surveyors, one to be named by the chief 
custom-house authority of the port, and the other by the consul of the nation to which the vessel 
belongs. 

Her Majesty the Queen of Portugal engages that the commerce of British subjects within the Por¬ 
tuguese dominions shall not be restrained, Interrupted, or otherwise affected by the operation of any 
monopoly, contract, or exclusive privilege of sale or purchase whatsoever ; but that the subjects of the 
United Kingdom shall have free and unrestrained permission to buy from and sell to whomsoever they 
please, and in whatever form and manner may be agreed upon between the purchaser and seller, wiftiout 
being obliged to give any preference or favour in consequence of any such monopoly, contract, or ex¬ 
clusive privilege of sale and purchase. And her Britannic Majesty engages that a like exemption from 
restraint, in respect to purchases or sales, shall be enjoyed by the subjects of her Most Faithful Majesty 
trading to or residing in the United Kingdom. But It is distinctly to be understood, that the present 
article shall not be interpreted as affecting the special regulations now in force, or which may hereafter 
be enacted, with a view solely to the encouragement and amelioration of the Douro wine trade, (it being 
always understood that British subjects shall In respect of the said trade be placed on the same footing as 
Portuguese subjects,) or with regard to the exportation of the salt of St. Ubes. 

This article does not invalidate the exclusive right possessed by the crown of Portugal, within its own 
dominions, to the farm for the sale of ivory, urzela, gold dust, soap, gunpowder, and tobacco for home 
consumption: provided, however, that should the above-mentioned articles, generally or separately, 
ever become articles of free commerco within the dominions of her Most Faithful Majesty, the subjects of 
her Britannic Majesty shall be permitted to traffic in them as freely and on the same footing as the sub* 
Jccts or citizens of the most favoured nation. 
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16. It is Agreed and covenanted that neither of the high contracting parties shall knowingly receive 
into, or retain In its service, any subjects of the other party who have deserted from the naval or mili¬ 
tary service of that other party ; but that, on the contrary, each of the contracting parties shall respect¬ 
ively discharge from its service any such deserters, upon" being required by the other party to do go. 

It is further agreed and declared, that if either of the high contracting parties shall grant to any state 
any new favour or facility, with respect to the recovery of deserters, such favour or facility shall be 
considered as granted also to the other contracting party, in the same manner as if the said favour or 
facility had been expressly stipulated by the present treaty. 

And it is further agreed, that if any apprentices or sailors shall desert from vessels belonging to the 
subjects of eltheT of the high contracting parties, while such vessels are within any port in the territory 
of the other party, the magistrates of such port and territory shall be bound to give every assistance in 
their power for the apprehension of such deserters, on application to that effect being made by the con¬ 
sul of the party concerned, or by the deputy or representative of the consul ; and no public body, civil 
or religious, shall protect or harbour such deserters. 

17. Her Britannic Majesty, on the representation of her Most Faithflil Majesty, and in contemplation 
of the improving system of law and justice in Portugal, hereby consents to give up the exercige of the 
rights connected witht he Conservatorial Court, so soon and so long as British subjects are admitted 
in Portugal to the benefit of securities similar or equivalent to those enjoyed by the subjects of her Most 
Faithful Majesty in Great Brituin, as regards trial by jury, protection from arrest without a warrant from 
a magistrate, and examination within 24 hours after apprehension in flagrante delicto , and admission to 
bail. It being always understood, that in other respects the subjects of her Britannic Majesty in Portugal 
shall be placed on the same footing as Portuguese subjects, in all causes, uhether civil or criminal ; and 
that they shall not, except in cases flagrant is delicti , be liable to imprisonment without formal commit¬ 
ment (culpa farmada) under a warrant signed by a legal authority. 

18. It is hereby agreed that her Britannic Majesty, relying upon the guarantees which are or "may be 
afforded to British subjects by the law of Portugal under the present constitutional system, henceforward 
claims for British subjects in Portugal no privileges which are not enjoyed by Portuguese subjects in the 
Portuguese or British dominions. It being, however, understood, that her Britannic Majesty will bo 
entitled, in the event (which God forbid) of political troubles affecting the operation of the above men¬ 
tioned guarantees, to claim the re-establishment and observance of the privileges surrendered by the 
present and preceding article. 

19. The present treaty shall be in force for the term of 10 years Irom the date hereof; and further, 
until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties shall have given notice to the other 
of its intention to terminate the same ; each of the high contracting parties reserving to itseif the right 
of giving such notice to the other at the end of the said term of 10 years, or at any subsequent time. 

And it is hereby agreed between them, that, at the expiration of 12 months after such notice shall have 
been received by either party from the other, this treaty, and ail the provisions thereof, Bhall altogether 
cease and determine. 

It is agreed, nevertheless, that either of the two high contracting parties shall have the right, at the 
end of 5years, to require a revision of any articles not affecting the principle of the treaty, on giving 6 
months’ notice of a desire to make such revision : provided, however, that it bo distinctly understood that 
the power of giving such notice shall not extend beyond, nor be recognised ui'ter, the termination of the 
fifth year. 

The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall bo exchanged at Lisbon at the expiration 
of two months from the date of its signature, or sooner if possible. 

Tii witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seal of their arms. 

Done at Lisbon, the 3d of July, in the year of our Lord 1842. 

Howard dk Walden. 

DUQUh. DK PALMELI.A. 

True Intent and Spirit of certain Points of Treaty. 

Lisbon, July 3. 1843. 

The undersigned, h£r Britannic Majesty’s plenipotentiary for the negotiation of a treaty of commerce 
and navigation between Great Britain and Portugal, lias the honour to declare to his Excellency the 
Duke of Paimella, that with reference to article 5. all vessels built in the territory of her Most Faithful 
Majesty, or which shall be British built, or which shall have been captured from the enemy by the ships of 
the Portuguese government, and slave vessels condemned under similar circumstances, and which shall 
be wholly owned by any subject or subjects of her Most Faithful Majesty, and whereof the master and 
three-fourths of the mariners are subjects of her Most Faithful Majesty, will be considered as Portuguese, 
and will be entitled to be placed on the footing of national vessels, and to be treated on an equality with 
the vessels of the most favoured nation, in the ports of her Biitanuic Majesty, i. e., in Great Britain and 
Ireland and the colonies hereinafter enumerated. 

With reference to article H., in the words “growth, produce, and manufacture,” the wines and bran¬ 
dies of Portugal are comprehended. 

With reference to article 14., the jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports does not interfere with the stipula¬ 
tions of this article. 

With reference to article 17., in respect to the declaration of her Britannic Majesty regarding the con¬ 
ditional surrender of the rights connected with the Conservatorial Court, whenever the Portuguese 
government shall have officially communicated to her Majesty’s government any law or laws establishing 
the guarantees in question, her Majesty will recognise the right of the Portuguese government to declare 
the further jurisdiction and authority of tho British Conservatorial Court to have ceased by consent of her 
Majesty. 

The colonics referred to are Canada, Newfoundland, Novn Scotia, Cape Breton, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and all other British possessions in North America, British West Indies, including 
tho islands and possessions on the continent of .South America, Cupe of Good Hope, and other posses¬ 
sions In Africa; the Mauritius, the Island of Ceylon, Van Diemen’s Land, New South Wales, New Zea¬ 
land. 

Howard de Walden. Lisbon, July 3. 1843. 

The undersigned, her Most Faithful Majesty’s plenipotentiary, has the honour to declare, by order of 
the government, to Lord Howard de Walden, in reference to the article 1. of the treaty of commerce and 
navigation, by both concluded and signed to-day, between Portugal and Great Britain, that the maximo 
that can be collected from any British subject for mancio or decima industrial , will bo 20 per cent, 
upon the rent of their shops, dwellings, and warehouses, which will serve as an invariable rule to the 
tribunal of the treasury, for deciding the appeals made by British subjects. 

Duke of Paimella. Lisbon, July 3. 1842. 

Prussia. 

Convention qf Commerce between bis Britannic Majesty and the King qf Prussia, signed at London, 

April % 1824. 

Article 1. From and after the 1st day of May uext, Prussian vessels entering or departing from the 
ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and British vessels entering or departing 
from the ports of his Prussian Majesty's dominions, shall uot be subject to any othor or higher duties or 
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charges whatever, than are or shall bo levied on national vessels entering or departing from such ports 
respectively. 

2. All articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any of the dominions of either of the high 
contracting parties, which are or shall be permitted to be imported into or exported from the ports of 
the United Kingdom and of Prussia, respectively, in vessels of the one country, shall, in like manner, be 
permitted to be imported into and exported from those ports in vessels of the other. 

3. All articles not of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, 
which can legally be imported from the United Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland, into the ports of 
Prussia, in British ships, shall be subject only to the same duties as are payable upon tho like articles if 
imported in Prussian ships ; and the same reciprocity shall be observed in the ports of the United King¬ 
dom, in respect to all articles not the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of his Prussian 
Majesty, which can legally be Imported into the ports of the United Kingdom In Prussian ships. 

4. All goods, which can legally be imported into the ports of either country, shall be admitted at the 
same rate of duty, whether imported In vessels of the other country, or in national vessels ; and all goods 
which can be legally exported from the ports of either country, shall be entitled to the same bounties, 
drawbacks, and allowances, whether exported in vessels of the other country, or in national vessels. 

ft. No priority or preference shall be given, directly or indirectly, bv the government of either country, 
or by any company, corporation, or agent, acting on its behalf or under its authority, in the purchase of 
any article, the growth, produce, or manufacture of either country, imported into the other, on account 
of or in reference to the character of the vessel in which such article was imported ; it being the true 
intent and moaning of the high contracting parties, that no distinction or difference whatever shall be 
made in this respect. 

6. The present convention shall bo in force for the term of 1G years from tho date hereof; and further, 
until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties shall have given notice to the other 
of its intention to terminate the same; each of the high contracting parties reserving to itself the right 
of giving such notice to the other, at the end of the said term of 10 years: and It is hereby agreed 
between them, that, at the expiration of 12 months after such notice shall have been received by 
either party from the other, this convention, and all tho provisions thereof, shall altogether ceaso and 
determine. 

7. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London, within 
1 month from the date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto tho 
seals of their arms. 

Done at Loudon, the 2d day of April, in the year of our Lord 1824. 

George Canning. W. TIuskisson. Werther. 

An order in council, dated May 2ft.. 1824, directs that, from May 1. 1824, Prussian vessels entering or 
departing from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, shall not be subject to any 
other or higher duties or charges whatever than are or shall be levied on British vessels entering or de¬ 
parting from such ports ; that all articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any of the dominions 
of his Prussian Majesty, which are or shall be permitted to be imported into or exported from the ports 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in British vessels, shall, in like manner, be per¬ 
mitted to be imported into and exported from the said ports in Prussian vessels ; that all articles not of 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of his Prussian Majesty, which can legally be im¬ 
ported from Prussia into the ports of the United Kingdom in Prussian vessels, shall be subject only to 
the same duties as are payable upon the like articles if imported in British ships ; that all goods which 
can legally be imported into the ports of the United Kingdom shall be admitted at the same rate of duty, 
when imported in Prussian vessels, that is charged on similar articles imported in British vessels ; and 
that all goods which can be legally exported from tho ports of the United Kingdom, shall be ontitled to 
tiie same bounties, drawbacks, and allowances, when exported in Prussian vessels, that are granted, paid, 
or allowed on similar articles when exported in British vessels 

A Treasury letter, dated October 13. 1824, directs, that with respect to pilotage and all other duties 
charged on vessels belonging to Prussia, Sweden, and Norway, Denmark, Ilanover, and Hamburg, 
which have entered or winch may enter the ports of the United Kingdom, either from stress of weather 
or from any other causes, it was tile intention of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
that such dues should not be higher than are charged upon British vessels, and that, it is only to the case 
of goods imported into this country, and not brought direct from the country to which the vessel belongs, 
that the equality of duty does not apply. 

An order in council, dated May 3. 1823, states, that Ills Majesty is pleased to declare, that the ships of 
and belonging to the dominions of his Majesty the King of Prussia are entitled to the privileges granted 
by the law ol navigation, and may import from the dominions of his Majesty the King of Prussia, into 
any of the British possessions abroad, goods the produce of such dominions, and may export goods fYom 
such British possessions abroad, to be carried to any foreign country whatever. 

Prussia, Bavaria, &c. 

Convention of Commerce and Navigation between Great Britain , on the one part ; and Prussia, Bavaria , 

Saxony, Wurtemberg, Baden, the Electorate of Hesse, the Grand Duchy of Hesse, the Slates forming 

the Commercial Union of Thuringia , Nassau, and Frankfort , on the other putt. 

Article 1. In consideration of tho circumstance that British vessels are admitted, together with their 
cargoes, to entry in the ports of Prussia, and of the other states of the aforenamed Union of Customs, 
when coming from the ports of all countries, and in consideration of the concessions stipulated in this 
present convention lor British trade with all the states of this Union of Customs ; in consideration also 
of the facility which the application of steam power to inland navigation affords for the conveyance of 
produce and merchandise of all kinds up and down rivers; and in consideration of the new opening 
which may by these means be given to the trade and navigation between the U. Kingdom and the British 
possessions abroad on the one hand, and the states now composing the Union of Customs, on the other ; 
s ime of which states use as the natural outlet of their commerce ports not within their own dominions ; 
St is agreed that, from and after the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this present convention, 
Prussian vessels, and the vessels of the other states forming the said Union of Customs, together #vith 
their cargoes, consisting of all such goods as can be legally Imported Into the U. Kingdom and the 
British possessions abroad, by the said vessels from the ports of the countries to which they respectively 
belong, shall, when coming from the mouths of the Meuse, of the Kras, of the Weser, and of the Elbe, 
or from the mouths of any navigable river lying betw een the Elbe and the Meuse, and forming the means 
of communication between the sea and the territory of any of the German states which are parties to 
this treaty, be admitted into the ports of tho U. Kingdom, and of the British possessions abroad, in as 
full and ample a manner, as if the ports from which such vessels may have come, as aforesaid, were 
within the dominions of Prussia, or of any other of the states aforesaid ; and such vessels shall be per¬ 
mitted to import the goods above mentioned upon the same terms on which the said goods might bo 
imported if coming from the national ports of such vessels; and also that, in like manner, such vessels 
proceeding from Great Britain and her colonial possessions abroad to the places thus referred to, shall 
be treated as if returning to a Prussian Baltic port: —it being understood that these privileges arc to 
extend to the vessels of Prussia and of the states aforesaid, and to their cargoes, only in respect to each 
of the said ports In which British vessels and their cargoos shall, upon their arrival thereat, and depar- 
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ture therefrom, continue to be placed on the same footing as the vessels of Prussia and of the other 
states of the union. 

2. The King or Prussia, in his own name, and in the name of the states aforesaid, agrees to place, 
always and in every way, the trade and navigation of the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, in respect 
to the importation of sugar and rice, upon the same footing as that of the most favoured nation. 

3. In the event of other German states joining the Germanic Union of Customs, it is hereby agreed 
that such other slates shall be included in all the stipulations of fhe present convention. 

4. The present convention shall be in force until the 1st of January, 1842, and further for the term of 
6 years, provided neither of the high contracting parties shall have given to the other 6 months’ 
previous notice that the same shall cease to be in force on the said 1st of January, 1842 ; and if neither 
party shall have given to the other six months’ previous notice that the present convention shall cease 
on the 1st day of January, 1848, then the present convention shall further remain in force until the 1st 
of January, 1854, and further, until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties 
shall have giien notice to the other of its intention to terminate the same, each of the high contracting 
parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other ; and it is hereby agreed between 
them, that at the expiration of 12 months after such notice shall have been received by either party 
from the other, this convention, and all the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and determine. 

The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratilications thereof shall be exchanged at London, 
at the expiration of 2 months, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries havo signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
*eals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 2d day of March, in the year of our Lord 1841. 

Palmerston. 

H. Lauouchere. 

"By an order in council, dated August 28. 1841, it is ordered, that Prussian vessels, and the vessels of the 
other states forming the German Union of Customs, together with their cargoes, consisting of all such 
goods as can he legally imported into the U. Kingdom and the British possessions abroad, by the said 
vessels, from the ports of the countries to which they respectively belong, shall, when coming from the 
mouths of the Meuse, of the Eras, of the Weser. and of tne Kibe, or from the mouths of any navigable 
river, lying between the Elbe and the Meuse, and forming the means of communication between the 
sea and the territory of any of the German states, which are parties to this treaty, be admitted into the 
ports of the U. Kingdom and of the British possessions abroad, in as full and ample a manner as if poits 
from which such vessels may have come as aforesaid, and such vessels shall he permitted to import the 
goods above-mentioned upon the same terms on which the said goods might be imported if coming from 
the national ports of suen vessels; and also that in like manner such vessels proceeding from Gicat 
lliitain and her colonial possessions abroad, to the ports or places thus referred to, shall he treated as if 
returning to a Prussian Baltic port; it being understood that these privileges are to extend to the vessels 
of Prussia and of the states aforesaid, and to their cargoes only in respect to each of the said states, 
which British vessels and their cargoes shall, upon their arrival thereat and departure therelrom, con¬ 
tinue to be placed upon the same looting as the vessels of Prussia and of the other states of the union. 

Rio iie la Plata (the States of). 

Treaty qf Amity , Commerce, and Navigation , between his Majesty and the United Provinces of Ilio de 

La Plata . 

Article 1. There shall he perpetual amity between the dominions and subjects of his Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the United Provinces of Rio do la Plata and 
their inhabitants. 

2. There shall be, between all the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe and tho territories of 
the United Provinces of Bio de la Plata, a reciprocal freedom of commerce; the inhabitants of the two 
countries, respectively, shall have liberty freely and securely to come, with their ships and cargoes, to nil 
such places, ports, and rivers in the territories aforesaid, to which other foreigners are or may he per¬ 
mitted to come, to enter into the same, and to remain and reside in any part of the said territories 
respectively ; also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the purposes of their commerce ; and 
generally, the merchants and traders of each nation respectively shall enjoy the most complete pro¬ 
tection and security for their commerce, subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries 
respectively. 

3. His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland engages further, that 
in all his dominions situated out of Europe, the inhabitants of the United Provinces of Itio de la Plata 
shall have tho like liberty of commerce and navigation stipulated for in the preceding article, to the full 
extent in which the same is permitted at present, or shall be permitted hereafter, to any other nation. 

4. No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the territories of his Britannic 
Majesty, of any articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Provinces of Bio de la 
Plata, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the said United Provinces, 
of any articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, than arc or 
shall be payable on the like articles, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other foreign 
country ; nor shall any other or higher duties or charges be imposed, in the territories or dominions of 
either of the contracting parties, on the exportation of any articles to the territories or dominions of the 
other, than 6uch as are or may be payable on the exportation of the like articles to any other foreign 
country ; nor shall any prohibition be imposed upon the exportation or importation of any articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, or of the said United Provinces, 
which shall not pqually extend to all other nations. 

5. No higher or other duties or charges on account of tonnage, light,or harbour dues, pilotage, salvage 
in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other local charges, shall be imposed, in any of the ports of the 
said United Provinces, on British vessels of the burden of above 120 tons, than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the said United Provinces of the same burden, nor in the ports of any of his 
Britannic Majesty’s territories on the vessels of the United Provinces of above 120 tons, than shall be 
payable, in the same ports, on British vessels of the same burden. 

(1. The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the said United Provinces of any article the 
grovftb, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether such importation shall 
be in vessels of the said United Provinces, or in British vessels ; and the same duties snail be paid on 
the importation into the dominions of his Britannic Majesty of any article the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of the said United Provinces, whether such importation snail be in British vessels, or in vessels 
of the said United Provinces; the same duties shall be paid, and the same drawbacks and bounties 
allowed on tho exportation of any articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions to the said United Provinces, whether such exportation shall be in vessels of the 
said United Provinces/or in British vessels ; and the same duties shall be paid, and the same drawbacks 
and bounties allowed on the exportation of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture ot the said 
United Provinces to his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether such exportation sliall be in British 
vessels or In vessels of the said United Provinces. 

7. In order to avoid any misunderstanding with respect to the regulations which may respectively 
constitute a British vessel or a vessel of the said United Provinces, it is hereby agreed, that all vessels 
built in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, and owned, navigated, and registered accordingto the laws 
af Great Britain, shall be considered as British vessels ; and that all vessels built in the territories of the 
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*aid United Provinces, properly registered, and owned by the citizens thereof, or any of them, anti 
whereof the master and three-fourths of the mariners, at least, are citizens of the said United Provinces, 
shall be considered as vessels of the United Provinces. 

8. All merchants, commanders of ships, and others, the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, shall have 
the same liberty In all the territories of the said United Provinces as the natives thereof, to manage their 
own affairs themselves, or to commit them to the management of whomsoever they please, as broker, 
factor, agent, or interpreter; nor shall they be obliged to employ any other persons for those purposes, 
nor to pay them any salary or remuneration, unless they shall choose to employ them; and absolute 
freedom shall be allowod in all cases to the buyer and seller to bargain and fix the price of any goods im¬ 
ported into or exported from the said United Provinces, as they shall see good. 

0. In whatever relates to the lading and unlading of ships, the safety of merchandise, goods, and effects, 
the disposal of property of every sort and denomination, by sale, donation, or exchange, or in any other 
manner whatsoever, as also the administration of justice, the subjects and citizens of the two contracting 
parties shall enjoy, in their respective dominions, the same privileges, liberties, and rights as the most 
favoured nation, and shall not be charged in anv of these respects with any other duties or imposts than 
those which are paid or may be paid by the native subjects or citizens of the power in whose dominions 
they may be resident. Thev shall be exempted from all compulsory military service whatsoever, whether 
by sea or land, and from all forced loans, or military exactions or requisitions ; neither shall they be 
compelled to pay any ordinary taxes, under any pretext whatsoever, greater than those that are paid by 
native subjects or citizens. 

10. It shall be free for each of the two contracting parties to appoint consuls for the protection of trade, 
to reside in the dominions and territories of the other party ; but before any consul shall act as such, he 
shall, in the usual form, be approved and admitted by the government to which he is sent; and either of 
the contracting parties may except from the residence of consuls such particular places as either of them 
may judge fit to be so excepted. 

11. For the better security of commerce between the subjects of his Britannic Majesty and the inha¬ 
bitants of the United Provinces of Kio de la Plata, it is agreed, that if at any time any interruption of 
friendly commercial intercourse, or any rupture, should unfortunately take place between the two con¬ 
tacting parties, the subjects or citizens of either of the two contracting parties residing in the dominions 
of the other shall have the privilege of remaining and continuing their trade therein without any manner 
of interruption, so long as they behave peaceably and commit no offence against the laws; and their 
effects and property, whether intrusted to individuals or to the state, shall not be liablo to seizure or 
sequestration, or to any other demands than those which may be made upon the like effects or property 
belonging to the native inhabitants of the stale in which such subjects or citizens may reside. 

12. The subjects of his Britannic Majesty residing in the United Provinces of Kio de la Plata shall 
not he disturbed, persecuted, or annoyed on account of their religion, but they shall have perfect liberty 
of conscience therein, and to celebrate divine service either within their own private houses, or in their 
own particular churches or chapels, which they shall be at liberty to build and maintain in convenient 
places, approved of by the government of the said United Provinces: liberty shall also be panted to 
bury the subjects of his Britannic Majesty who may die in the territories of the said United Provinces in 
their own burial places, which, in the same manner, they may freely establish and maintain. In the like 
manner, the citizens of the said United Provinces shall enjoy, within all the dominions of his Britannic 
Majesty, a perfect and unrestrained liberty of conscience, and of exercising their religion publicly or 
privately, within their own dwelling houses, or in the chapels and places of worship appointed for ’that 
purpose, agreeably to the system of toleration established in the dominions of his saul Majesty. 

I.l It shall be free for the subjects of his Britannic Majesty residing in the United Provinces of Rio do 
la Plata, to dispose of their property, of every description, by will or testament, as they may judge fit; 
and in the event of any British subject dying without such will or testament In the territories of the 
United Provinces, the British consul-general, or, in his absence, his representative, shall have the right 
to nominate curators to take charge of the property of the deceased for the benefit of his Jawtul heirs and 
creditors, without interference, giving convenient notice thereof to the authorities of the country ; and 
reciprocally. 

14. His Britannic Majesty being extremely desirous of totally abolishing the slave trade, the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata engage to co-operate with his Britannic Majesty for the completion of so 
beneficent a work, and to prohibit all persons inhabiting within the said United Provinces, or subject to 
their jurisdiction, in the most effectual manner, and by the most solemn laws, from taking any share in 
such trade. 

15. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall bo exchanged in London within 
4 months, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed their 6eals 
thereunto. 

Done at Buenos Ayres, 2d day of February, in the year of our Lord 1825. 

Woodihne Pakish, H.M. Consul-General. 

Manl. J. Gahcia. 

An order In council, dated 3d September, 1827, orders that vessels of the United Provinces of Rio de 
la Plata entering the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in ballast, or laden 
direct from any of the ports of Rio de la Plata, or departing from the ports of the said United Kingdom, 
together with the cargoes on board the same, such cargoes consisting of articles which may be legally 
imported or exported, shall not be subject to any other or higher duties or charges whatever than are or 
shall be levied on British vessels entering or departing from such ports; or on similar articles when 
imported into or exported from such ports in British vessels ; and also such articles, when exported 
from the said ports in vessels of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, respectively, shall be entitled 
to the same bounties, drawbacks, and allowances that are granted on similar articles when exported in 
British vessels. 

Local Duet, _Provided nevertheless, that nothing herein shall extend to any duties or charges on 

account of tonnage, light or harbour dues, pilotage, salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other 
local charges to which any vessels of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, of the burden of 120 tons, 
or of any less burden, are now by law liable in the ports of any of his Majesty’s dominions ; it appearing 
to his Majesty and his privy council, that British vessels of the burden of 120 tons, or of any less burden, 
are subject in the ports of the said United Provinces to higher duties and charges than are letted in 
those ports on vessels of the said United Provinces of the burden of 120 tons, or of any less burden. 

Russia. 

Treaty qf Commerce and Navigation between Her Majesty and the Emperor qf all the Rutsias, signed at 
St. Petersburg , January 11. 1843. 

Article 1. There shall be reciprocal freedom of navigation and commerce for the ships and subjects 
of the two high contracting powers, in all parts of their respective dominions where navigation and 
commerce are at present allowed, or may hereafter be allowed, to the siiips and subjects of any other 
nation. 

2. From the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, British vessels artiving in 
or departing from the ports of his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, and Russian vessels arriving 
in or departing from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of all the pos¬ 
sessions of her Britannic Majesty, shall be subject to no other or higher duties or charges, of whatsoever 
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nature they may he, than those which are now or shall hereafter be Imposed on national vessels, on their 
entering Into or departing from such ports. 

3. In consideration that British ships arriving directly from other countries than those belonging to 
the high contracting parties are admitted, with their cargoes, into the ports of the Russian Kmpire, with¬ 
out paying any other duties whatsoever than those payable by Russian vessels ; and in consiuer«.tion of 
the advantages which, in this respect, the present treaty specifically grants to British commerce in the 
Grand Duchy of Finland ; it is agreed, that from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty, Russian vessels arriving from the mouth of the Vistula, the Niemen, or any other river 
which forms the outlet of a navigable Btream having its source in the dominions of his Majesty the Em¬ 
peror of all the Kusslas, or passing through the said dominions, shall be admitted, with their cargoes, 
into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of all the possessions of her 
Britannic Majesty, exactly in the same manner as if those vessels arrived directly from Russian or 
Finnish ports, with all the privileges and immunities agreed upon by the present treaty of commerce 
and navigation. In like manner, Russian vessels proceeding from any port of Great Britain, or of the 
British possessions, for the mouth of any of the above-mentioned rivers, shall be treated as if they were 
returning to a port of the Empire of Russia, or of the Grand Duchy of Finland. It is, however, under¬ 
stood, that these privileges shall apply to Russian vessels and their cargoes, with respect to pluces 
(situated at the mouths of the above-mentioned rivers, only so long as British vessels and their cargoes 
shall be treated at those places, on their arrival and departure, on the same looting with Russian 
vessels. 

4. All productions of the soil, industry, and art of the dominions and possessions of his Majesty tho 
Emperor of all the Russias, including the said productions which may lie exported by the rivers or 
streams mentioned in the preceding article, and which may be imported into the ports of the United 
Kingdom and the possessions of her Britannic Majesty ; and also all the productions of the soli, industry, 
and art of the United Kingdom and possessions of her Britannic Majesty, whicli in y be imported into 
the ports of his Majesty tne Emperor of all the Russias, shall enjoy reciprocally, in all respects, tho 
same privileges and immunities, and may be imported and exported exactly in the same manner, in 
vessels of the one as in vessels of the other high contracting party, 

ft. All articles which are not the productions of the soil, industry, and art of the respective states or of 
their possessions, and which may be legally imported from the ports of his Majesty the Emperor of ail 
the Russias, as likewise from those of the rivers and streams mentioned in the third article, into the 
ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of all the possessions of her Britannic 
Majesty, in Russian vessels, shall be subject to the same duties only as would be payable upon the same 
articles, if they were imported in British vessels. 

In like manner, all articles which are not the productions of the soil, industry, and art of the respective 
states or of their possessions, and which may be legally imported from the ports of tho United Kingdom, 
and of all the possessions of her Britannic Majesty, into the ports of ids Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, in British vessels, shall be subject to the same duties only whicli would be payable upon the same 
articles, R they were imported in Russian vessels. 

Her Britannic Majesty grants by this treaty to Russian navigation and trade, all the benefits and pri¬ 
vileges of navigation and commerce now enjoyed, or which may hereafter be enjoyed, by the most 
favoured nations, under existing laws and acts of parliament, or in virtue of orders in council, or 
treaties. 

6. Ail merchandise and articles of commerce which, according to tho stipulations of the present treaty, 
or according to the laws and ordinances in force in the respective countries, may be legally imported 
into or exported from the dominions ami possessions of the two high contracting parties, either under 
tha Rritish Hag, or under the Russian flag, shall, in like manner, be subject to the same duties, whether 
imported in vessels of the other state, or m national vessels: and the same bounties, drawbacks, and 
advantages shall be granted upon all merchandise and articles of commerce, which may be legally 
exported from the ports of either state, whether exported in vessels of the one or in vessels of the other 
state. 

7. All merchandise and articles of commerce which shall be imported into, deposited or warehoused 
in, the ports of the dominions and possessions of the high contracting parties, shall be subject, while so 
warehoused, to tho same regulations, conditions, and duties, whether imported in British or in Russian 
vessels. In the same manner, the re-exportation of such merchandise or articles of commerce shall tie 
treated In the same manner, and be liable to the payment of tho same duties, whether exported in British 
or in Russian vessels. 

8. No priority or preference shall be given, directly or indirectly, by either of the two governments, 
or by any company, corporation, or agent acting in its name or under its authority, in the purcltasc of 
any production of the soil, industry, or art of either of the two states and their possessions, imported 
into the ports of the otiier, on account of the nationality of the vessel in which such article may have 
bpcn imported ; it being the fixed intention of the two contracting parties, that no difference or dis¬ 
tinction whatever shall be made in this respect. 

9. In regard to the commerce to be carried on in Russian vessels with the British possessions In tho 
F.ast Indies, her Britannic Majosty consents to grunt to the subjects of his Majesty the Emperor of all 
tiie Russias, the same advantages and privileges as are or may be enjoyed, under any treaty or act of 

I mriiainent, by the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation ; subject to the laws, rules, regu- 
ntions, and restrictions whicli are or may become applicable to the vessels and subjects of any other 
state enjoying the same advantages and privileges for trading with the said possessions. 

10. Tiie stipulations of the present treaty 6hall not apply to the coasting trade carried on between 
port and port in the dominions of either contracting party, by the sailing or steam vessels of the other, 
so tar as regards the carrying of passeugers, merchandise, or articles of commerce ; this trade being re¬ 
served exclusively to national vessels. 

Jl. The vessels and subjects of the high contracting parties shall, by the present treaty, reciprocally 
enjoy all such advantages, immunities, and privileges, in the ports of their respective dominions and 
IKissessions, as are now enjoyed by the navigation and commerce of the most favoured nations ; tiie in¬ 
tention being to secure, in«the United Kingdom and in tiie British possessions, to Russian vessels ami 
subjects, the full and entire advantages ol navigation and commerce grunted by existing laws and acts 
of parliament, orders in council, or treaties, to other powers, or which may hereafter be granted ; and, 
in lik* manner, British vessels and subjects shall enjoy, lu the ports of tiie dominions and possessions 
of his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, tiie full and entire advantages of navigation and commerce 
granted by existing laws, regulations, and ordinances, or by treatlos, to foreign powers, or which may 
hereafter be granted. And their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the Emperor of all the Russias, engage reciprocally not to grant any favours, privileges, or 
immunities whatsoever, iff matters of commerce and navigation, to the subjects or citizens of any othet 
state, which shall not be also at the same time granted to the subjects of tho other high contracting 
party, gratuitously, if the concessiou in favour of the other state shall have been gratuitous, or upon 
giving as nearly as possible the same compensation or equivalent, in case the concession shall have been 
conditional. 

12. It is understood that, in regard to commerce and navigation in the Russian possessions on the 

north-west coast of America, the convention concluded at St. Petersburg on the ^th February, 1825, 
continues in force. 

13. Any British or Russian vessel which may be compelled by stress of weather or by accident to tako 
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shelter In tho ports of either of the high contracting parties, shall be at liberty to refit therein, to pro¬ 
cure all necessary stores, and to put to 6ea again, without paying any other than port anil lighthouse 
dues, which shall be the same as those payable by national vessels. In case, however, the master of such 
vessel should be undor the necessity of disposing of a part of his merchandise in order to defray his ex¬ 
penses, he shall be bound to conform to the regulations and tariffs of the place to which he may have 
come. . t . 

In the event of a vessel being wrecked at a place belonging to either of the high contracting parties, 
there shall not only be afforded to the persons shipwrecked every kind of-assistance, but, moreover, the 
merchandise and effects which they may have thrown overboard, or which may have been saved, shall 
not be seined or detained under any pretext whatsoever. The said effects and merchandise shall, on 
the contrary, be preserved and restored on payment of tho same rate of salvage, and of customs or 
other duties, which would have been payable in the like case of a wreck of a national vessel. In the 
case either of shipwreck, or of a vessel being driven into port by stress of weather, the respective consuls, 
vice-consuls, or commercial agents, shall be authorised to interpose in order to afford the necessary 
assistance to their fellow-countrymen. 

14. The consuls, vice-consuls, or commercial agents of each of the two high contracting parties re¬ 
siding in the dominions of tho other, shall receive from the local authorities such assistance as can by 
law be given to them, for the recovery of deserters from ships of war or merchant vessels of their re¬ 
spective countries. 

15. The present treaty shall remain in force during the space of ten years, dating from the exchange of 
the ratifications thereof; and further, until the expiration of twelve months after either of the high 
contracting parties shall have given notice to the other of its intention to put an end thereto ; each of 
the high contracting parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other at the ex¬ 
piration of the first nine years : and it is agreed between them, that at the expiration of twelve months 
after such notice shall have heen received by either of the high contracting parties from the other, 
the present treaty, and all the stipulations contained therein, shall cease to be binding on the two 
p.u ties. 

The present treaty shall bo ratified, and the ratifications thereof exchanged at London, at the expira¬ 
tion of one month, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the some, and have fixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. H Januaiv 3 

Lone at St. Petersburg, the ^th day of pece mber * ^ ear ° Ur ^* or ^ 

Stuart dr Rothsay. 
Nesselrode. 

' Cancuime. 


Separate Article I. The commercial intercourse of Russia with the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway 
being regulated by special stipulations, which may hereafter be renewed, and which do not form part of 
the regulations applicable to foreign commerce in general, the two high contracting parties, being de¬ 
sirous of removing from their commercial relations every kind of doubt or cause of discussion, have 
agreed that those special stipulations granted in favour of the commerce of Sweden and Norway, in con¬ 
sideration of equivalent advantages granted in those countries to the commerce of the Grand Duchy of 
Finland, shall in no case apply to the relations of commerce and navigation established between the two 
high contracting parties by tho present treaty. 

Separate Article 11. It is understood, in like manner, that the exemptions, immunities, and privileges 
hereinafter mentioned, shall not be considered as at variance with the principle of reciprocity, which 
forms tho basis of tho treaty of this date, that is to say : — 

1. The exemption from navigation dues during the first three years, which is enjoyed by vessels built 
in Russia, and belonging to Russian subjects ; 

2. The exemptions of the like nature granted in the Russian ports of the Black Sea, the sea of Azoff, 
and the Danube, to such Turkish vessels arriving from ports of the Ottoman Empire situated on the 
Black Sea, as do not exceed eighty lasts burden ; 

3. The permission granted to the inhabitants of the coast of the government of Archangel, to Import 
duty free, or on payment of moderate duties, into tho ports of the said government, dried or salted fish, 
as likewise certain kinds of furs, and to export therefrom, in the same manner, corn, rope, and cordage, 
pitch, and ravensduck; 

4. Tiie privilege of the Russian American Company ; 

5. The privilege of the Steam Navigation Companies of Lubeck and Havre; lastly, 

6. The immunities granted in Russia to certain English companies, called “Yacht Clubs." 

The present separate articles shall have the same force and validity as if they were inserted, word for 
word, in the treaty signed tiiis day. They shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof exchanged at the 
same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have fixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. it lunnarv a 

Done at St. Petersburg, the ^th day of j) eceni ^:’ ln thc year of our Lord 184^. 

Stuart db Rothsay. 

Nesselrode. 

Cancrinb. 


Regulations as to Travellers in Russia. 

St. Petersburg, Jan. ,^th, 1842. 

By order of the minister of finance, the department of foreign commerce has just published a notice 
consequent on the promulgation of the new tariff of customs for the regulation of the trade by the fron¬ 
tiers of Europe . 

1. In what relates to travellers arriving in Russia, the authorities will conform strictly to the regu¬ 
lations concerning travellers, with this single difference —that, in future, it will not be permitted to each 
traveller to have more than one fur pelisse; and that the duty lately established, of 35 per cent, ad 
valorem, will be levied upon such articles of silver plate as they may have over and above the number 
specified. The articles that are not comprised in the category of the regulations relating to travellers 
cannot be introduced without payment of the duties ; and as to those of which the importation is pro¬ 
hibited, they can only be re-exported under the circumstances foreseen by the law. In any other case 
they will be confiscated, especially if there shall not have been made on their behalf any declaration or 
previous decision by the superior authorities of the customs authorising their admission. 

2. In consequence, articles included in the category of merchandise or provisions of which tho im¬ 
portation is permitted by the tariff cannot in any case be introduced duty free. 

3. Nothing shall be recognised as the effects of travellers but what they bring with them. Effects 
separately forwarded shall be considered as merchandise, and be liable to the provisions of the tariff. 

4. Nothing shall be recognised as effects for the personal use of travellers — which, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, are admitted free of duty — except those that bear evident marks of the use that has been 
made of thorn. Effects not bearing such marks shall be considered as new. 

5. The verification, at a private residence, of effects so brought, shall only be permitted In case of 
works of art. 
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Sardinia. 

Treaty of Navigation between her Majesty and the King qf Sardinia, signed at Turin, 
September 6. 1841. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the 
King of Sardinia, desiring to ameliorate, enlarge, and regulate the commercial relations between their 
respective kingdoms, and to furnish every sort of facility and encouragement to their respective subjects 
engaged in commercial operations with each other, and being persuaded that nothing can contribute 
more to the attainment of this desirable object than a reciprocal abrogation of all differential duties of 
navigation, of whatever nature, with regard to vessels of one of the two nations in the ports of the other, 
have named plenipotentiaries to conclude a treaty to this effect. 

Article 1. British vessels which shall arrive Taden in the ports of the kingdom of Sardinia, coming 
from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; and reciprocally, Sardinian vessels 
which shall arrive laden ip the ports of the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, coming from the 
ports of Sardinia ; as well as British or Sardinian vessels which shall arrive in ballast, in respect of any 
voyage whatever, in the ports of one or the other of these kingdoms, shall be treated on their entry, during 
their stay, and on their departure, on the samo footing as national vessels, with respect to duties of 
tonnage, harbour, light-houses, pilotage, quarantine, wharfage, beaconage, signals, and any other duties 
of navigation whatever, which affect vessels, and are levied in the name and for the profit of government, 
public functionaries, communes, or establishments of whatever kind. 

2. In order to avoid all misunderstanding with regard to the regulations according to which are fixed 
the conditions which establish the nationality of vessels, it is agreed that all vessels shall be considered 
as British vessels which arc built in thedominions of her Britannic Majesty ; und all those which, having 
been captured from an enemy by her Majesty’s ships of war, or by her subjects furnished with letters of 
marque by the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, shall have been regularly declared a lawful prise by 
one of the prize courts of her Britannic Majesty ; as well as all vessels which shall have been condemned 
by any competent court for a breach of the laws made for the prevention of the slate trade ; provided 
that they are owned, navigated, and registered according to the laws of Great Britain ; that they are the 
entire propei ty of ono or more of the subjects of her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and that the master and three fourths of the crew are British subjects. 

In the same manner, all vessels shall be considered as Sardinian vessels which are built in the domi¬ 
nions of his Sardinian Majesty; and all those which, having been captured from an enemy by his Majesty’s 
ships of war, or by his subjects furnished with letters of marque, shall have been regularly declared a 
lawful prize by one of the prize courts of the kingdom of Sardinia; as well as all vessels which shall 
have been condemned by any competent court for a breach of the laws made for the prevention of the 
slave trade: provided that they are owned, navigated, and registered aecoiding to the laws of the said 
kingdom ; that they are the entire property of one or more subjects of bis Sardinian Majesty ; and that 
tiie master and three-fourths of the crew are Sardinian subjects. 

3. In all that regards the stationing of vessels, their loading and unloading in the ports, basins, road¬ 
steads, and harbours, of one of the two countiics, no privilege shall be accorded to national vessels which 
shall not be equally acceded to the vessels of the other country ; the desire of the contracting parties 
being that m this respect likewise vessels shall be treated on a looting of perfect equality. 

4. Vessels of the two countiies shall be at liberty to discharge the whole or part of their caigo in the 
ports of the dominions of either of the high contracting parties, according as the captain or the pro¬ 
prietor, or whoever is duly authorised to act in the port as agent for the vessel or caigo shall consider 
advisable ; and then proceed with the remainder of their cargo to the oilier ports of the same country. 

5. Should any ships of war or mercantile vessels of one of the two countries be wrecked upon the 
roast of the other, such ships or vessels, or any part thereof, their rigging, and all the appurtenances 
thereof, as well as all effects and merchandise which shall be saved therefrom, or the proceeds ol the 
sale thereof, shall be faithfully restored to the proprietors, or their duly autlioiiscd factors, upon being 
claimed by them. In the event of such proprietors or lactors not being on the spot, the said appur¬ 
tenances, merchandise, or the proceeds thereof, shall be delivered, together with all papeis found on 
board such vessels, to the British or Sardinian consul in whose district the wreck may have taken place ; 
and such consul, proprietor, or factor shall pay only the expenses incurred in the preservation of the 
property, together with the rate of salvage wfiich would have been payable in the like case of a wreck of 
a national vessel. The merchandise and goods saved from the wreck shall not be subject to the esta¬ 
blished duties, unless cleared for consumption. 

G. It is expressly understood that the preceding articles are not applicable to the navigation of the 
coast, or coasting trade of each of the two countries which is exclusively reserved to each of the high 
contracting parties. 

7. British vessels arriving from Gibraltar or from Malta shall enjoy, in the ports of his Majesty the 
King of Sardinia, the same advantages as are accorded to British vessels arriving from the ports of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; and reciprocally, Sardinian vessels, which shall enter the 
ports of the Island of Malta orof Gibraltar, shall enjoy all the advantages which are assured to them by 
the present treaty, when entering the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

8. l'he present treaty shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date of the exchange of the 
ratifications thereof, and further until the expiration of 12 months after one of the contracting parties 
shall have announced to the other the intention to terminate the same, each of the said high contracting 
parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other at the end of the said term of 10 
years. 

The ratifications of the present treaty shall be exchanged at Turin, within the space of 2 months from 
the date of the signature thereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, we have signed the same in double original, and have affixed thereto the seal of 
our arms. 

Done at Turin, the Gth of September, 1841. 

Ralph Aberckomdy. 

Solar de la MaGueritb. 


The Two Sicilies. 

Treaty qf Commerce and Navigation between His Britannic Majesty and the King of the Two Sicilies , 
signed at London , September 2G. 18 lo. 

Article 1. His Britannic Majesty consents, that all the privileges and exemptions which his subjects, 
their commerce and shipping, have enjoyed, and do enjoy, in the dominions, ports, and domains of his 
Sicilian Majesty, in virtue, ot the treaty of peace and commerce concluded at Madrid ou the 10th of May 
(23d of May), 1<>67, between Great Britain and Spain ; of the treaties of comfnerce between the same 
powers, signed at Utrecht, the 9th of December, 1713, and at Madrid, the 13th of December, 1715 ; and 
of the convention concluded at Utrecht, the 8th of March, 1712-1713, between Great Britain and the 
kingdom of Sicily, shall be abolished; and it Is agreed upon in consequence, between their said Britannic 
and Sicilian Majesties, their heirs and successors, that the said privileges and exemptions, whether of 
persons, or of flags and shipping, are and shall continue for ever abolished, 

2. IBs Sicilian Majesty engages not to continue, nor hereafter to grant, to the subjects of any other 
power whatever, the privileges and exemptions abolished by the present convention. 

3. His Sicilian Majesty promises that the subjects of his Britannic Majesty shall not be subjected, within 
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his dominions, to a more rigorous system of examination and search by the officers of customs than that 
to which the subjects of his said Sicilian Majesty are liable. 

4. His Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies promises that British commerce in general, and the British 
subjects who carry It on, shall be treated throughout his dominions upon the same footing as the most 
favoured nations, not only with respect to the persons and property of the said British subjects, but also 
with regard to every species of article in which they may traffic, and the taxes or other charges payable 
on the said articles, or on the shipping in which the importation shall be made. 

5 . With respect to the personal privileges to be enjoyed by the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, in the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, his Sicilian Majesty promises that they shall have a free and undoubted right 
to travel, and to reside in the territories and dominions of his said Majesty, subject to the same precau¬ 
tions of police which are practise^ towards the most favoured nations. They 6 hall be entitled to occupy 
dwellings and warehouses, and to dispose of their personal property of every kind and description, ny 
sale, gilt, exchange, or will, and in any other way whatever, without the smallest loss or hindrance being 
given them on that head. They shall not be obliged to pay, under any pretence whatever, other taxes or 
rates than those which arc paid, or that hereafter may be paid, by the most favoured nations in the 
dominions of his said Sicilian Majesty. They shall be exempt from all military service, whether by land 
or sea; their dwellings, warehouses, and every thing belonging or appertaining thereto for objects of com¬ 
merce or residence, shall be respected. They shall not be subjected to any vexatious search or visits. No 
arbitrary examination or inspection of their books, papers, or accounts, shall be made under the pretence 
of the supreme authority of the state, hut these shall alone be executed by the legal sentence of the com* 

r ietent tribunals. Ills Sicilian Majesty engages on all these occasions to guarantee to the subjects of his 
Jritannic Majesty who shall reside in his states and dominions, the preservation of their property and 

f iersonal security, in the same manner as those are guaranteed to his subjects and to all foreigners belong- 
tig to the most favoured and most highly privileged nations. 

6 . According to the tenor of the articles I. and 2. of this treaty, his Sicilian Majesty engages not to 
declare null and void the privileges and exemptions which actually exist in favour of British commerce 
within his dominions, till the same day, and except by the same act, by which the privileges and exemp¬ 
tions, whatsoever they are, of all other nations, shall he declared null and void within the same. 

7. Ills .Sicilian Majesty promises, from the date when the general abolition of the privileges according 
to the articles 1 , 2 . and (i. shall take place, to make a reduction of 10 per cent, upon the amount of the 
duties payable according to the tariff in force the 1 st of January, 1816, upon the total of the merchandise 
or production of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, her colonies, possessions, and de¬ 
pendencies, imported into the states of his said Sicilian Majesty, according to the tenor of article 4. of the 
present convention ; it being understood that nothing in this article shall construed to prevent tiio 
King of the Two Sicilies from granting, if he shall think proper, the same reduction of duty to other 
foreign nations. 

8 . The subjects of the Ionian Islands shall, in consequence of their being actually under the immediate 
protection ol his Britannic Majesty, enjoy all the advantages which are granted to the commerce and to 
the subjects of Great Britain by the present treaty ; it being well understood, that to prevent all abuses, 
and to piove its identity, every Ionian vessel shall be furnished with a patent, signed by the Lord High 
Commissioner or his representative. 

9 . The present convention shall he ratified, and the ratifications thereof exchanged in London, withm 
the space of 0 months, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed it, and thereunto affixed the seal of 
their arms. 

Done at London, the 26th of September, 1816. 

Castleuf.au h. Casthlcicala. 


Separate and Additional Article. 

In order to avoid all doubt respecting the reduction upon the duties In favour of British commerce 
which his Sicilian Majesty lias promised in the 7tli article of the convention signed this day between his 
Britannic Majesty ami his Sicilian Majesty, it is declared, by this present .separate and additional article, 
that by the concession of 10 per cent, of diminution, it is understood that in case the amount of the duty 
should be A) per cent, upon the value of the merchandise, the eil'ect of the reduction.of 10 per cent, is to 
reduce the duty from 20 to 18 ; anil so for other cases in proportion. And that for tile articles which are 
not taxed ad valorem in the tariff, the reduction of the duty shall be proportionate; that is to say, a 
deduction of a tenth part upon the amount of the sum payable shall be granted. 

The present separate ami additional article shall have the same force and validity as i.f it had been ni¬ 
sei ted word for word in the convention of this day : it shall ho ratified and the ratification thereoi shall 
be exchanged at tin* same time. 

In witness whereof, the lespoctive plenipotentiaries have signed it, aud have thereunto affixed the seal 
of their arms. 

Done at London, the 26th of September, 1816. 

C'ASl Ll'.HKAlill. CASTELCICALA. 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Her Majesty and the King of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, signed at Naples , April 29. 1845. 

Article I. Her Britannic Majesty confirms the abolition agreed upon by tlic first article of the con¬ 
vention of Commerce and Navigation between Great Britain and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, signed 
at London on the 26tii of September, 1816, of all the privileges and exemptions which her subjects, their 
commerce and merchant ships, did enjoy within the dominions, states, and ports of his Sicilian Majesty, 
in virtue of the treaty of peace and commerce between Great Britain and Spuiu, concluded at Madrid 
1<J 

on the 23 May, 1667; of the treaties of commerce between the same powers, signed at Utrecht the 
28 November 3 

9 December’ 1713 » an<i at Madrid 14 December, 1715 ; and of the convention between Great Britain 

and the Kingdom of Sicily, concluded at Utrecht the HL. ? c ^ rua rK i-lIjj; and It is agreed in consequence, 

8 March, 1713 

between their said Britannic and Sicilian Majesties, their heirs and successors, that the said privileges 
and exemptions, whether of persons, flags, or shipping, are and shall continue for ever abolished, even 
when the present treaty shall cease to be in force. 

2 . His Sicilian Majesty, on his part, confirms in like manner the engagement contained i-i the second 
article of the said convention of tno 26th of September, 1816, not to grant for the future, to the subjects 
of any other power whatever, the privileges and exemptions abolished by that convention, and to which 
the preceding article refers. 

With respect to the personal privileges to be enjoyed by the subjects of her Britannic Majesty In 
i k ,ngdom of the * wo sic * 1,RS * his Sicilian Majesty engages that they shall havo a free and undoubted 
right to travel and to reside In the territories and dominions of his said Majesty, subject to the same 
Potions of police which are practised towards the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nations. 

J hey shall be entitled to occupy dwellings and warehouses, and to dispose 6 f all their personal pro¬ 
perty, of every kind and description, by sale, gift, exchange, will, or in any other way whatever, without 
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the smallest hindrance or obstacle. They shall not be obliged to pay, under any pretence whatever, any 
taxes or Impositions other or greater than those which are paid, or may hereafter be paid, by the sub¬ 
jects or citizens of the most favoured nations in the dominions of his said Sicilian Majesty. They shall 
be exempt from all military service, whether by land or sea ; from forced loans, and from every extra¬ 
ordinary contribution, not general or by law established. Their dwellings, warehouses, and all premises 
appertaining thereto, destined for purposes of residence or commerce, shall be respected. No arbitrary 
search of or visit to the houses of British subjects, and no arbitrary examination or inspection whatever 
of the books, papers, or accounts of their trade shall be made ; but such measures shall be executed only 
in conformity with the legal sentence of a competent tribunal. And generally, his Sicilian Majesty en¬ 
gages that the subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing in his states or dominions shall enjoy their 
property and personal security in as full and ample manner as his own subjects, and as the subjects or 
citizens of the most favoured nations. 

Her Britannic Majesty, on her part, engages to insure the enjoyment of the like privileges to the sub¬ 
jects of his Sicilian Majesty within her dominions. 

4. The subjects of her Britannic Majesty within the dominions of his Sicilian Majesty, shall be free to 
manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit those affairs to the management of any persons whom 
they may appoint as their broker, factor,or agent; nor shall such British subjects be restrained in their 
choice of persons to act in such capacities ; nor shall they be called upon to pay any salary or remunera¬ 
tion to any person whom they shall not choose to employ. Absolute freedom shall be given in all cases, 
to the buyer and seller to bargain together, and to fix the price of any goods or merchandise imported 
into or to be exported from the dominions of his Sicilian Majesty, save and except generally such cases 
wherein the laws and usages of the country may require the intervention of any special agents In the 
dominions of his Sicilian Majesty. 

The 6 ame privileges shall be enjoyed in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, by the subjects of his 
Sicilian Majesty, and upon the same conditions. 

6 . The subjects of her Britannic Majesty shall not be liable, within the dominions of his Sicilian 
Majesty, to a more rigorous system of examination and search by the officers of the customs, than the 
subjects of his Sicilian Majesty. And in like manner, the subjects of his Sicilian Majesty shall not be 
liable, within the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, to a more rigorous system of examination and 
search than British subjects. 

fi. There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation between the U. Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Nq duty of customs or other impost shall be 
charged upon any goods the produce or manufacture of one country, upon importation by sea or by 
land from such country into the other, other or higher than the duty or impost charged upon goods of 
the same kind the produce or manufacture of, or imported from, any other country ; and her Majesty 
the Queen of the U. Kingdom of Great Britnin and Ireland, and his Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies, 
do hereby engage that the subjects or citizens of any other state shall not enjoy any favour, privilege, 
or immunity whatever In matters of commerce and navigation, which shall not also and at the same time 
be extended to the subjects of the other high contracting party ; gratuitously, if the concession in favour 
of that other state shall have been gratuitous, and in return tor a compensation as nearly as possible of 
proportionate value and effect, to be adjusted by mutual agreement, if the concession shall have been 
conditional. 

7- All articles of the produce or manufacture of either country, and of their respective dominions, 
which can legally be imported into either country from the other, in ships of that other country, shall, 
when so imported, be subject to the same duties and enjoy the same privileges, whether imported in 
ships of the one country or in ships of the other ; .and in like manner all goods which can legally be ex¬ 
ported or re-exported from either country to the other, in ships of that other country, shall, when so 
exported or re-exported, be subject to the same duties, and ne entitled to the same'piiviieges, draw¬ 
backs, bounties, and allowances, whether exported in ships of the one country or in ships of the other. 

8 . No duties of tonnage, harbour, lighthouses, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar duties, of what¬ 
ever nature or under whatever denomination, shall be imposed in either country upon the vessels of the 
other, in respect of voyages between the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or any of the British 
possessions in Europe, and the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, if laden, or in respect of any voyage if in 
ballast, which shall not be equally imposed in the like cases on national vessels. 

9. In all cases in which, in either kingdom, the duty to be levied upon any goods imported from the 
other kingdom shall be not a fixed rate but a proportion of the value of the goods, such mi valorem duty 
shall be ascertained and secured in the following manner ; that is to Bay, the importer shall, on making 
liis entry for the payment of duty at the custom-house, sign a declaration stating the value of the goods 
at such amount as he shall deem proper ; and ip case the officer or officers of the customs shall be of 
opinion that such valuation is insufficient, he or they shall be at liberty to take the goods, on paying to 
the importer the value thereof according to the declaration of the importer, together with an addition 
of 10 per cent.; and the custom house officer shall at the same time return to the importer any duty 
which the importer may have paid upon such goods. 

10 . It is hereby declared, that the stipulations of the present treaty arc not to be understood as apply¬ 
ing to tho navigation and carrying trade between one port and another situated in the dominions of 
either contracting party ; such navigation and trade being reserved exclusively to national vessels. 

Vessels of either country shall, however, be permitted to load or unload part of their cargoes at one 

f »ortin the dominions of either of the high contracting parties, and then to proceed to complete the said 
oading or unloading, to any other port or ports In the same dominions. 

11. Neither of the two governments, nor any corporation or agent acting in behalf or under the autho¬ 
rity of either government, shall in the purchase of any article which, being the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the one country, shall be imported into the other, give, directly or indirectly, any priority 
or preference on account of or in reference to the national character of the vessel in which such article 
6 hall have been imported ; it being the true intent and meaning of the high contracting parties, that no 
distinction or difference whatever shall be made in this respect. 

12 . Her Britannic Majesty declares that the commerce of Sicilian subjects within the U. Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland is not restrained, interrupted, or in any manner affected by the operation of 
any monopoly, contract, or exclusive privilege of 6 ale or purchase whatsoever ; but that the subjects of 
his Sicilian Majesty within the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, have unrestrained permission 
to buy from and sell to whomsoever ttiey please, and in any form and manner which may be agreed 
upon between the purchaser and seller, ana without being obliged to give any preference or favour in 
consequence of any such monopoly, contract, or exclusive privilege of sale or purchase; and her Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty engages that no change shall in this respect be made in regard to the trade of the sub¬ 
jects of his Sicilian Majesty. His Sicilian Majesty engages on his part, that a like liberty in respect to 
purchases or sales shall be enjoyed by her Britannic Majesty's subjects trading to or residing in the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies: the royal Sicilian monopolies of tobacco, salt, playing cards, gunpowder, 
and nitre, being excepted. 

It being understood that nothing agreed upon in the present treaty is opposed to the right of his Ma¬ 
jesty the King of the Kingdom of tho Two Sicilies to grant, whether to the authors or others, patents 
for inventions or improvements. 

13. If any ships of war or merchant-vessels be wrecked on the coasts of cither of the high contracting 
parties, such ships or vessels, or any parts thereof, and all furniture and appurtenances belonging there¬ 
unto, and all goods and merchandise which shall be saved therefrom, or the produce thereof, if 6 old, 
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•hall be faithfully restored, with the least possible delay, to the proprietors, upon being claimed by them 
or by their duly authorised factors; and if there are no such proprietors or factors on the spot, then 
the said goods and merchandise, or the proceeds thereof, as well as all the papers found on board such 
wrecked ships or vessels, shall be delivered to the British or Sicilian consul or vice-consul in whose 
district the wreck may have taken place ; and such consul, vice-consul, proprietors, or factors, shall 
pay only the expenses incurred in the preservation of the property, together with the rate of salvage 
and expenses of quarantine which would have been payable in the like case of a wreck of a national 
vessel ; and the goods and merchandise saved from the wreck shall not be subject to duties unless 
cleared for consumption ; it being understood that in case of any legal claim upon such wreck, goods, 
or merchandise, the same shall be referred for decision to the competent tribunals of the country. 

14. Her Britannic Majesty consents that as soon as the present treaty shall be carried into effect, she 
will give up for ever the privilege of the reduction of 10 per cent, stipulated in favour of the trade of her 
subjects, by the 7th Article of the Convention signed at London on the 26th of September, 1816. And 
his Sicilian Majesty engages on his part, that, so long as this treaty shall last, the subjects of her Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty shall continue to enjoy a reduction of 10 per cent, upon the duties payable according to 
the customs’ tariff, upon the total of the merchandise or productions of the U. kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, her colonies, possessions, and dependencies, imported by them into his Majesty's 
dominions; and further, the subjects of her Britannic Mnjesty shall not pay any higher duties than 
those which upon the like merchandise or productions shall be paid by the subjects or citizens of any 
other nation, conformably always to the terms of the 6 th Article of the present treaty, and the principles 
laid down in that article. 

It is, however, understood, that nothing contained in this article shall prevent or restrict the right of 
his Majesty the King of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies to continue to his own subjects the enjoy¬ 
ment of a like reduction of 10 per cent, on the custom-house duties, or to grant it, if he shall think 
proper, to other nations, and thus to place them in this respect on the same footing with Great Britain ; 
and to make at any time such changes us his Majesty shall deem fit in the tariffs of his royal do¬ 
minion'*. 

15. The Ionian Islands being under the protection of her Britannic Majesty, the subjects and vessels 
of those islands shall enjoy, in the Sicilian dominions, all the advantages which are granted by the pre¬ 
sent treaty to the subjects and vessels <tf Great Britain, as soon as the government of the Ionian Islands 
shall have agreed to grant the same reciprocal advantages in those islands to the subjects and vessels of 
his Sicilian Majesty ; it being understood that to prevent abuses, every Ionian vessel claiming the be¬ 
nefits of this treaty shall be furnished with a patent signed by the Lord High Commissioner, or by his 
representative. 

16. The commerce and navigation between the dominions of his Sicilian Majesty and Gibraltar and 
Malta, shall enjoy all the advantages granted to the subjects and vessels of the U. Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, by the present treaty. 

17. As soon as the ratifications of the present treaty shall have been exchanged, the stipulations con¬ 
tained in the Convention of Commerce and Navigation between Great Britain and the Kingdom of the 
Two .Sicilies, signed at London on the 2 Gth of September, 1816, as well as in the Additional Articles of 
the same date, shall be, without distinction and lor ever, considered as null and void. 

18 The present treaty shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date of the exchange of the 
ratifications thereof, anu further until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties 
shall have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the same ; each of the said high con¬ 
tracting parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice at the end of the said term of 10 years, 
or at any subsequent time. 

19. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall bp exchanged at Naples at the ex¬ 
piration of 3 months from the date of its signature, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have sigued the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of tiieir arms. 

Done at Naples, the 29th day of April, 1845. 

William Temple. Cavk. Giustino Fortunato. 

Woodbine 1’akish. Trincipk di Comitini. 

Antonio Spinelli. 


Turkey. 

Capitulations and Articles of Peace between Great Britain and the Ottoman Empire , as agreed upon , 

augmented , and altered % at dijjcrent Periods t and t finally ^ confirmed by the Treaty of Peace concluded at 

the Dardanelles , in 1809. 

SULTAN MEHEMED, 

MAY HE LIVE FOR EVER. 

. “ Let every thing be done in conformity to these capituhxtions, and contrary thereto let nothing be 
done." 

1. The English nation and merchants, and all other merchants sailing under the English fiag r with 
their vessels and merchandise of all descriptions, may pass safely by sea, and go and come into our 
dominions, without any the least prejudice or molestation being given to their persons, property, or effects, 
by any person whatsoever, but they shall be left in the undisturbed enjoyment of their privileges, and be 
at liberty to attend to their affairs. 

2 . If any of the English coming into our dominions by land ho molested or detained, such persons shall 

be instantly released, without any further obstruction being given to them. * 

3. English vessels entering the ports and harbours of our dominions shall and may at all times safely and 
securely abide and remain therein, and at their free will and pleasure depart therefrom, without any oppo¬ 
sition or hindrance from any one. 

4. If it shall happen that any of their ships suffer by stress of weather, and not be provided with neces¬ 
sary stores and requisites, they shall be assisted by all who happen to he present, whether tne crews of our 
Imperial ships, or others, both by sea and land. 

5. Being come into the ports and harbours of our dominions, they shall and may bo at liberty to pur¬ 
chase at tiieir pleasure, with their own money, provisions and alt other necessary articles, and to provide 
themselves with water, without interruption or hindrance from any one. 

6 . if any of their Bhips be wrecked upon any of the coasts of our dominions, all beys, cadis, governors, 
commandants, and others our servants, who may he near or present, shall give them all help, protection, 
and assistance, and restore to them whatsoever goods and cftects may be driven ashore ; ana in the event 
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of any plunder being committed, they shall make diligent search and inquiry to find out the property, 
which, when recovered, shall be wholly restored by them. 

7. The merchants, interpreters, bankers, and others of the said nation, shall and may, both by sea and 
land, come into our dominions, and there trade with the most perfect security ; and in coming and going, 
neither they nor their attendants shall receive any the least obstruction, molestation, or Injury, either in 
their persons or property, from the beys, cadis, sea captains, soldiers, and others our slaves. 

17. Our ships and galleys, and all other vessels, which may fall in with any English ships in the seas of 
our dominions, shall not give them any molestation, nor detain them by demanding any thing, but shall 
show good and mutual friendship the one to the other, without occasioning them any prejudice. 

10. If the corsairs or galliots of the Levant be found to have taken any English vessels, or robbed or 

E hindered them of their goods and effects, also if any one shall have forcibly taken any thing from the 
injdish, all possible diligence and exertion shall be used and employed for the discovery of the property, 
atul inflicting condign punishment on those who may have committed such depredations; and their ships, 
goods, and effects shall be restored to them without delay or intrigue. 

* 21 . Duties shall not be demanded or taken of the English, or of the merchants sailing under the flag of 
that nation, on rfny piastres and sequins they may import into our sacred dominions, or on those they 
may transport to any other place. 

3 ( 5 . English jnerehants, ami all others sailing under their flag, may, freely and unrestrictedly, trade 
and purchase all Sorts of merchandise (prohibited commodities alone excepted), and convey them, eitfier 
by land or sea, or by way of the river Tanais, to the countries of Muscovy or Ilussia, and bring back 
thence other merchandise into our sacred dominions, for the purposes of traffic, and also transport 
others to Persia and other conquered countries. 

38. Should the ships bound for Constantinople be forced by contrary winds to put into Caffa, or any other 
place of those parts, and not be disposed to buy or sell any thing, no one shall presume forcibly to take 
out or seize any part of their merchandise, or give to the ships or crews any molestation, or obstruct the 
vessels that are bound to these ports. 

40 . On their ships arriving at any port, and landing their goods, they may, after having paid their 
duties, safely and securely depart, without experiencing any molestation. 

41. English ships bound to Constantinople, Alexandria, Tripoli of Syria, Seanderoon, or other ports of 
our sacred dominions, shall in future be bound to pay duties, according to custom, on such goods only as 
they shall, of their own free will, land with a view to sale ; and for such merchandise as they shall not 
discharge, no duty shall be demanded, neither shall the least molestation or hindrance be given to them. 

44. English and other merchants navigating under thefr flags, who trade to Aleppo, shall pay such 
duties on the silks, brought and laden by them 011 board their ships, as are paid by the French and Vene¬ 
tians, and not one asper more. 

5r>. The Imperial fleet, galleys, and other vessels, departing from our sacred dominions, and falling in 
w ith English shins at sea, shall in no wise molest or detain them, nor take from them any thing whatso¬ 
ever. English snips shall no longer be liable to any further search, or exaction at sea under colour of 
search or examination. 

70. English ships coming to the ports of Constantinople, Alexandria, Smyrna, Cyprus, and other ports 
of our sacred dominions, shall pay 300aspers for anchorage doty, without an asper more being demanded 
oft hem. 

72. No molestation shall he given to any of the aforesaid nation buying camlets, mohairs, or grogram 
yarn, at Angora and Beghbazar, and desirous of exporting the same from thence, after having paid the 
duty of 3 per cent., by any demand of customs for the exportation thereof, neither shall one asper more 
la* demanded of them. 

75. That it being represented to us that English merchants have been accustomed hitherto to pay no 
custom or scale duty, either on the silks bought by them at Brussa and Constantinople, or on those which 
come from Persia and Georgia, and are purchased by them at Smyrna from the Armenians ; if such 
usage or custom really exists, and the same be not prejudicial to the empire, such duty shall not be paid 
in future. 

(iV. if.— These capitulations may be found entire in Her Islet’s Treaties y and in Chitty's Commercial 
l^aw, vol. ii. pp. 2 1 J0—511. Appen.) 

Treaty between Great Britain and the Sublime Porte, concluded at the Dardanelles , the 5th 0 / 
January, 1809. 

1. From the moment of signing the present treaty, every act of hostility between England and Turkey 
shall cease. 

5. I 11 return for the indulgence and good treatment afforded by the Sublime Porte to English merchants, 
with respect to their goods and property, as well as in all matters tending to facilitate their commerce, 
England shall reciprocally extend every indulgence and friendly treatment to the flags, subjects, and mer¬ 
chants of the Sublime Porto, which may hereafter frequent the dominions of his Britannic Majesty lor 
the purpose of commerce. 

0. The last Custom-house tariff established at Constantinople, at the ancient rate of 3 per cent., and 
particularly the article relating to the interior commerce, shall continue to be observed, as they are at 
present regulated, and to which England promises to conform. 

10. English patents of protection shall not be granted to dependants, or merchants who are subjects of 
the Sublime Porte, nor shall any passport be delivered to such persons, on the part of ambassadois or 
consuls, without permission previously obtained from the Sublime Porte. 

Done near the Castles of the Dardanelles, the 5th of January, 1809, which corresponds with the year 
of the Hegira 1223, the 19th day of the moon Zilkaade. 

Seyo Meiiemmed Emin Vaaid Effendi. • 

BOJJEKT AUAIR. 

Convention qf Commerce and Navigation between Her Majesty and the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, 
with two additional Articles thereunto annexed. 

Art. 1— All rights, privileges, and immunities which have been conferred on the subjects or ships of 
Groat Britain by the existing capitulations and treaties are conflrmed now and for ever, except in as far 
as they may be specifically altered by the present convention : and it is, moreover, expressly stipulated 
that all rights, privileges, or immunities which the Sublime Tortenow grants, or may hereafter grant, to 
the ships and subjects of any other foreign power, or which it may suffer the ships and subjects of any 
other foreign power to enjoy, shall be equally granted to, and exercised and enjoyed by, the subjects and 
ships of Great Britain. 

Art. 2. — The subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, or their agents, shall be permitted to purchase at all 
places in the Ottoman dominions (whether for the purposes or internal trade or exportation) all articles, 
without any exception whatsoever, the produce, growth, or manufacture of the said dominions ; and the 
Sublime Porte formally engages to abolish all monopolies of agricultural produce, or of any other articles 
whatsoever, as well as all permits from the local governors, either for the purchase of any article or for 
its removal from one place to another when purchased : and any attempt to compel the subjects of Her 
Britannic Majesty to receive such permits from the local governors shall be considered as an infraction of 
treaties, and the Sublime Porte shall immediately punish with severity any vizirs and other officers who 
shall have been guilty of such misconduct, and render full justice to British subjects for all Injuries'or 
losses which they may duly prove themselves to have suffered. 

Art. 3.— If any article of Turkish produce, growth, or manufacture be purchased by the British mer» 
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chant or his agent, for the purpose of selling the same for internal consumption In Turkey, the British 
merchant or his agent shall pay, at the purchase and salo of such articles, and in any manner of trade 
therein, the same duties that are paid, in similar circumstances, by the most favoured class of Turkish 
subjects engaged in the Internal trade of Turkey, whether Mussulmans pr Rayahs. 

Art. 4_If any article of Turkish produce, growth, or manufacture be purchased for exportation, the 

same shall be conveyed by the British merchant or his agent, free of any kind of charge or duty whatso¬ 
ever, to a convenient place of shipment, on its entry into which it shall be liable to one fixed duty of 
y per cent, ad valorem , in lieu of all other interior duties. 

Subsequently, on exportation, the duty of 3 per cent., as established and existing at present, shall be 
paid. But all articles bought in the shipping ports for exportation, and which have already paid the 
interior dutv at entering into the same, will only-pay the 3per cent, export duty. 

Art. 5. — The regulations under which finnans are issued to British merchant vessels for passing the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, shall be so framed as to occasion to such vessels the least possible 
delay. 

Art. 6. — It Is agreed by the Turkish government that the regulations established Ih the present con¬ 
vention shall be general throughout the Turkish empire, whether in Turkey in Europe, in Turkey in 
Asia, in Egypt, or other African possessions belonging to the Sublime Porte, and shall be applicable to all 
the subjects, whatever their description, of the Ottoman dominions ; and the Turkish government also 
agrees not to object to other foreign powers settling their trade upon the basis of this present conven¬ 
tion. 

Art. 7. — It having been the custom of Great Britain and the Sublime Porte, with a view to prevent all 
difficulties and delay In estimating the value of articles imported into the Turkish dominions, or exported 
therefrom, by British subjects, to appoint at intervals of fourteen years, a commissfon of men well ac¬ 
quainted with the traffic of both countries, who have fixed by a tariff the sum of money in the coin of tho 
Grand Signior which should lie paid as duty on each article; and the term of fourteen years, during 
which the last adjustment of tlie said tariff was to remain in force, having expired, the high contracting 
parties have agreed to name conjointly fresh commissioners to fix and determine the amount in money 
which is to be paid by British subjects, as the duty of 8 per cent, upon the value of all commodities im¬ 
ported and exported by them ; and the said commissioners shall establish an enuitable arrangement for 
estimating the Interior duties which, by the present treaty, are established on Turkish goods to be ex¬ 
ported, and shall also determine on the places of shipment where it may be most convenient that such 
duties should be levied. 

Tho new tariffthus established to be in force for 7 years after it has been fixed, at the end of which time? 
it shall be in the power of either of the parties to demand a revision of that tariff; but if no such de¬ 
mand be made on cither side within the 6 months alter the end of the first 7 years, then the tariff shall 
remain in force for 7 years more, reckoned from the end of the preceding 7 years ; and so it shall be at 
the end of each successive period of 7 years. 

Art. 8. —The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Constan¬ 
tinople within the space of 4 months. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed tlielr seals 
thereunto. 

Done at Jlalta-IAinan, near Constantinople, the lfith day of August, 183«. 

Poksokuy. 

(Signed in the Turkish original) 

JW USTAl’flA ltESCMID, Arc. 

Additional Articles . 

Certain difficulties having arisen between the ambassador of her Britannic Majesty and the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of the Sublime Porte, in fixing the new conditions which should regulatethe commerce in British 
goods imported into the Turkish dominions, or passing through tho same in transit, it is agreed between 
Ins Excellency the Britisli ambassador and the plenipotentiaries of the Sublime Porte, that the present 
convention should receive their signatures, without the articles which have reference to the above-men¬ 
tioned subjects forming part of the body of the said convention. 

But at the same time it is also agreed — the following articles having been consented toby the Turkish 
government—that they shall be submitted to the approbation of her Majesty’s government, and, should 
they be approved and accepted by her Majesty’s government, they shall then form an integral part of tho 
treaty now concluded. 

The articles in question are the following : — 

Art. 1 — All articles being the growth, produce, or manufacture of the U. Kingdom of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland and its dependencies, and all merchandise, of whatsoever description, embarked in Bri. 
tish vessels, and being the property of British subjects, or being brought overland, or by sea, from other 
countries by the same, shall be admitted, as heretofore, into all ports of the Ottoman dominions, without 
exception, on the payment of 3 per cent, duty, calculated upon the value of such articles. 

And in lieu of all other and interior duties, whether levied on the purchaser or seller, to which theso 
articles arc at present subject, it is agreed that the importer, after receiving his goods, shall pay, if he sella 
them at the place of reception, or if he send them thence to he sold elsewhere in the interior of the Turk¬ 
ish empire, one fixed duty of 2 per cent.; after which such goods may be sold and resold in the interior, 
or exported, without any furthex-dnty whatsoever being levied or demanded on them. 

But all goods that have paid tM 3 per cent, import duty at one port shall be sent to another freo of any 
further duty, and it Is only when sold there, or transmitted thence into the interior, that the second duty 
shall be paid. 

It is always understood that Her Majesty's government do not pretend, either by this article or any 
other in the present treaty, to stipulate for more than tho plain and fair construction of the terms em¬ 
ployed ; nor to preclude in any manner the Ottoman government from the exercise of its rights of inter¬ 
nal administration, where the exercise of those rights docs not evidently infringe upon the privilege* 
accorded by ancient treaties, or the present treaty, to British merchandise or British subjects. 

Art. 2— All foreign goods brought into Turkey from other countries shall be freely purchased and 
traded in, In any manner, by the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, or the agent^of the same, at anyplace 
in the Ottoman dominions ; and if such foreign goods hate paid no other duty than the duty paid on 
importation, then the British subject or his agent shall be able to purchase such foreign goods on paying 
the extra duty of 2 pef cent.* which he will nave to pay on the sale of his own imported goods, or on 
their transmission for sale Into the interior ; and after tnat such foreign goods shall be resold in the in¬ 
terior, or exported, Without furtherduty ; or, should such foreign goods have already paid the amoimtof 
tho two duties (*. e. the Import duty and the one fixed interior duty), then they shall be purchased by 
the British subject or his agent, and afterwards resold or exported, w ithout being ever submitted to any 
iurther duty. 

Act. 3. — No charge whatsoever shall be made upon British goods (such being the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the U. Kingdom orm dependencies, or the growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
foreign country, arid charged in British vessels, and belonging to British subjects) passing through the 
straits of the Dardanelles, of the Bosphorus, and of the Black Sea, whether such goods shall pass through 
those straits in the ships that brought them, or are transhipped in those straits, or, destined to be sold 
elsewhere, are landed with a view to their being transferred to other vessels (and thus to proceed on 
their voyage) -within a reasonable time. 

All merchandise imported into Turkey for the purpose of being transmitted to other countries, or 
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which, remaining in the hands of the importer, shall be transmitted by him for sale to other countries 
shall only pay the duty of 3 per cent, paid on importation, and no other duty whatsoever. 

j)one at B.ilta-Litmtn, near Constantinople, the 16th day of August, 1838. 

PONSONBY. 

* (Signed in the Turkish original) 

Mustahpa Rksciiid, & c . 

Official Note delivered to Lord Ponsonby by his Excellency Nouree Effendl, on the 27th of August, 1838, 
relative to the 2d Article of the preceding Convention. 

( Translation.) 

It is stipulated by the 2d article of the treaty of commerce concluded between the Sublime Porte nnd 
the British government on the 25th Djemaziulevel, 1254 (August 16. 1838), that English merchants are at 
liberty to purchase all kinds of merchandise in the Ottoman empire. 

But in order that the right of English merchants to sell within the Ottoman empire, or to export the 
merchandise which they may purchase, may not be liable to misconception, the embassy of Her Britannic 
Majesty has desired that an explanation should be given on this point, either in the treaty itself, or in a 
special note. 

The meaning of the passage of which an elucidation Is requested Is clear, fVom the relation which 
the subsequent points in the 2d article bear to each other. But we nevertheless repeat, that English 
merchants may, in virtue of the treaty, purchase within the Ottoman empire all kinds of merchan¬ 
dise ; may, If they think proper, send the same abroad after having paid the duty thereon stipulated by 
the treaty ; or may. if they think fit, resell the same within the Ottoman empire on conforming to the 
arrangements established by the said treaty with reference to internal commerce. 

Such are the arrangements of the treaty ; and we give this explanation to the ambassador, renewing to 
his Excellency the assurances of our sincere and perfect friendship. 

The 7th Djcmaziul-akir, 1254 (August 27. 1838.) 

Convention between Great Britain , Austria, France, Prussia, Bnssia, and Turkey , respecting the Straits 
of the. Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus. Signed at London, July 13. 1841. 

Article 1. llis Highness the Sultan, on the one part, declares that he is firmly resolved to maintain for 
the future the principle invariably established as tne ancient rule of his empire, and in virtue of which 
it has at all times been prohibited for the ships of war of foreign powers to enter the straits of the Dar¬ 
danelles ami of the Bosphorus ; and that, so long as the Porte is at peace, his Highness will admit no 
foreign ship of war into the said straits. 

And their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the King of the French, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor 
of all the Hussias, on the oilier part, engage to respect this determination of the Sultan, and to conform 
themselves to the principle above declared. 

2. It is understood that in recording the inviolability of the ancient rule of the Ottoman empire men¬ 
tioned in the preceding article, the Sultan reserves to himself, as in past times, to deliver finnans of 
passage for light vessels under flag of war, which shall be employed, as is usual, in the service of the mis¬ 
sions of foreign {lowers. 

3. llis Highness the Sultan reserves to himself to communicate the present convention to all the 
powers with whom tlip Sublime Porte is in relations of friendship, inviting them to accede thereto. 

The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at London, 
at tiie expiration of 2 months, or sooner it possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 13th day of July, in the year of our Lord 1841. 

Palmerston. Chukiii. 

Kstekuaky. 

N EPMANN. 

Bouuqi’KNEY. 

Bulow. 

Buunnow. 

United States. 

Convention of Commerce between Great Urttain and the U. Slates qf America, signed at London, 
the 3d of July, 1815. 

Article 1. There shall be between all the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe, and the terri¬ 
tories of the U. States, a reciprocal liberty of commerce. The inhabitants of the 2 countries respec¬ 
tively shall have liberty freely and securely to come with their ships and cargoes to all such places, 

I iorts, and rivers in the territories aforesaid, to which other foreigners are permitted to come, to enter 
nto the same, and to remain and reside in any part of the said territories respectively ; and also to hire 
and occupy houses and warehouses for the purpose of their commerce; and generally the merchants and 
traders of each nation respectively shall enjoy the most complete protection and security for their com¬ 
merce ; but subject always to the laws and statutes of the 2 countries respectively. 

2. No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation iifM the territories of his Britannic 
Majesty in Europe, of any articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the U. States, and no 
higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the U. States, of any articles, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s territories In Europe, than are or shall he 
payable on the like articles, being the growth, jiroduce, or manufacture of any other foreign country ; nor 
shall any higher or other duties or charges he imposed in either of the two countries on the exportation 
of any articles to his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, or to the U. States, respectively, than 
such as arc payable on the exportation of the like articles to any other foreign country ; nor shall any 
prohibition he imposed upon the exportation or Importation of any articles, the growth, produce, or ma« 
nul'arture of the U. States, or of his Britannic Majesty’s territories la Europe, to or from the said 
territories of his Britannic Majesty In Europe, or to or from the said U. States, which shall not equally 
extend to all other nations. 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in any of the ports of the U. States on British 
vessels, than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the U. States ; nor in the ports of any of his 
Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe on the vessels of the U. States, than shall be payable in the 
same ports on British vessels. 

The same duties shall be paid on the Importation into the U. States of any articles, the growth, pro¬ 
duce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, whether such importation shall 
he in the vessels of the U. States, or in British vessels ; and the same duties shall be paid on the im¬ 
portation into the ports of any of his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe of any articles, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the U. States, whether such importation shall he in I3ritibh 
vessels, or in vessels of the U. States. 

The same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties allowed, on the exportation of any articles, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, to the U. States, 
whether such exportation shall be in vessels of the U. States, or In British vessels; and the same 
duties shall be paid, aud the same bounties allowed, on the exportation of any articles, the growth, pro- 
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duoo, or manufacture of the U. State*, to his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, whether such 
exportation shall be in British vessels, or in vessels of the U. States. 

It is further agreed, that in all cases where drawbacks are or may be allowed upon the re-exportation 
of any goods, the growth, produce or manufacture of either country respectively, the amount of tin* 
said drawbacks shall bo the same, whether the said goods shall have been originally imported in a lh itisli 
or American vessel; but when such re-exportation shall take place from the U. States in a British 
vessel, or from tho territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe in an American vessel, to any other 
foreign nation, the 2 contracting parties reserve to themselves, respectively, tho right of regulating or 
diminishing, in such case, the amount of the said drawback. 

The intercourse between the U. States and his Britannic Majesty’s possessions in the West Indies, ami 
on the continent of North America, shall not be affected by any of the provisions of this article, but 
each party shall remain in the complete possession of its rights, with respect to such an intercourse 

3. His Britannic Majesty agrees that the vessels of the U. States of America shall lie admitted 
and hospitably received nc the principal settlements of*the British dominions in the East Indies, viz. 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince qf Wales' Island , and that the citizens of the said U. States 
m iy freely carry on trade between the said principal settlements and the said U. States, in all articles 
of which the importation and exportation respectively, to and from the said territoi ies, shall not be 
entirely prohibited; provided only, that it shall not be lawful for them, in any time of war between the 
Briti*di government and any state or power whatever, to export from the said territories, without the 
special permission of the British government, any military stores, or naval stores, or rice. The citizens 
of the U. States shall pay for their vessels, when admitted, no higher or other duty or charge than 
shall he payable on the vessels of the most favoured European nations, and they shall pay no higher or 
other duties or charges on the importation or exportation of the cargoes of the saitf vessels, than shall bo 
payable on the same articles when imported or exported in tho vessels of the most favoured European 
nations. 

But it is expressly agreed, that the vessels of tho U. States shall not carry any articles from the 
said principal settlements to any port or place, except to some port or place in the U. States of 
America, where the same shall be unladen. 

It is also understood, that the permission granted by this article is not to extend to allow the vessels of 
the IJ. States to carry on any part of the coasting trade of the said British territories ; but the vessels 
of the U. States, having in the first instance proceeded to one of the said principal settlements of tho 
British dominions in the East Indies, and then going with their original cargoes, or any part thereof, 
from one of the said principal settlements to nnothor, shall not bo considered as carrying on the. coasting 
trade. The vessels of the U. States may also touch for refreshments, but not for commerce, in tho 
course of their voyage to or from the British territories in India, or to or from the dominions of the 
Emperor of China, at the Cape of Good Hope, the island of St. Helena, or such other places as may he 
in the possession of Great Britain, in the African or Indian seas ; it being well understood, that in ail 
that regards this article, the citizens of the U. States shall be subject in all respects to the laws and 
regulations of the British government from time to time established. 

4. It shall be free for each of the 2 contracting parties respectively to appoint consuls, for tho protection 
of trade, to reside in tho dominions and territories of the other party ; but before any consul snail act as 
such, he shall in the usual form be approved and admitted by tne government to which he is sent ; and 
it is hereby declared, that in case of illegal and improper conduct towards the laws or 1 government of tho 
country to which he is sent, such consul may either be punished according to law, if the laws will reach 
the case, or be sent hack, the offended government assigning to the other the reasons for the same. 

It is hereby declared, that cither of the contracting parties may except from the residence of consuls 
such particular places as such party shall judge lit to be so excepted. 

ft. Tills convention, when the same shall have been duly ratified by his Britannic Majesty and by the 
President of the U. States, by and with the advice and consent of their Senate, and the respective 
ratifications mutually exchanged, shall be binding and obligatory on his Majesty and on the said U. 
States for 4 years from the date of its signature; and the ratifications shall bo exchanged in Gmonths 
from this time, or sooner if possible. 

Done at London, the 3d of July, 1815. 

1'iiF.n. J. Robinson. John Q. Adams. 

IIenry Gouldurn. H. Clay. 

William Adams. Albert Galatin. 

This convention was subsequently prolonged by conventions for that purpose in 1818 and 1827. 

Convention between Great Britain and the United States of America, signed at London, the 20 th October. 

1818. 

Art. 1 — Whereas differences have arisen respecting the liberty claimed by the U. States for the 
Inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, and cure fish, on certain coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks of his 
Britannic Majesty’* dominions fn America, it is agreed between the high contracting parties, that tho 
inhabitants of the said United States shall have for ever, in common with the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind on that part of the coast of Newfoundland which extends 
from Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands, on the western and northern coasts of Newfoundland, from the 
said Cape Ray to the Quirpon Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands, and also on the coasts, 
bays, harbours, and creeks, from Mount Joly, on the southern coast of Labrador, to and through tho 
Straits of Belleisle, and thence northwardly indefinitely along the coast, without prejudice, however, to 
any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson Bay Company : and that the American fishermen shall also 
have liberty, for ever, to dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks of tho 
southern part of the coast of Newfoundland, and of the coast of Labrador ; but so soon as the same, or 
any portion thereof, shall bo settled, it shall not be lawful for tho said fishermen to dry or cure fish, 
without previous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of tho 
ground. And the U. States hereby renounce for ever any liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed by 
tiie inhabitants thereof to take, dry, or cure fish on or within three marine miles of any of the coasts, 
bays, creeks, or harbours of his Britannic Majesty's dominions in America, not included within tho 
above-mentioned limits ; provided, however, that the American fishermen shall be admitted t« enter 
such bays or harbours for the jjurpose of shelter and of repairing damages therein, of purchasing wood, 
and of obtaining water, and for no other purpose whatevor: but they shall be under such restrictions as 
may be necessary to prevent their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, or in any other manner abusing 
the privileges hereby reserved to them. 

2. It is agreed that a line drawn from the most north-western point of the Lake of the Woods, along 
the 49th parallel of north latitude, or if the said point shall not be in the 49th parallel of north 
latitude, then that a lino drawn from the said point due north or south, as the case may be, until 
the said line shall Intersect the said parallel of north latititude, and from the point of such intersection 
due west along and with the said parallel, shall be the line of demarcation between the territories of tho 
U. States and those of his Britannli? Majesty, and that the said line shall form the northern boundary 
of the said territories of the U. States, and the southern boundary of the territories of his Britannic 
Majesty, from the Lake of Woods to the Stony Mountains. 

3. It Is agreed that any country that may be claimed by either party on the north-west coast of 
America, westward of the Stony Mountains, shall, together with its harbours, bays, and creeks, and the 
navigation of all rivers within the same, be free and open, for tho term of 10 years from the date of the 
signature of the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers: it being well 
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understood, that this agreement Is not to he construed to the prejudice of any claim which either of the 
two high contracting parties may have to any part of the said country, nor shall it be taken to affect the 
claims of any other power or state to any part of the said country, the only object Of the high contracting 
parties, in that respect, being to prevent disputes and differences among themselves. 

4. All the provisions of the convention to “ regulate the commerce between the territories of tho 
U. States and of his Britannic Majesty, concluded at London,’* on the 3d of July, in the year of our 
Lord lHlb, with the exception of the clause which limited its duration to 4 years, and excepting, also, 
so far as the same was affected by the declaration of his Majesty respecting the island of St. Helena, are 
hereby extended and continued in force for the term of 10 years from the date of the signature of the 
present convention, in the same manner as if all the provisions of the aaid convention were herein 
specially recited. 

5. Whereas it was agreed by the first article of the treaty of Ghent, that “ all territory, places, and 
possessions whatever, taken by either party from the otlier during the war, or which may be taken after 
the signing of this treaty, excepting only the islands hereinafter mentioned, shall be restored without 
delay, and without causing any destruction, or carrying away any of the artillery, or other public pro¬ 
perty originally captured in the said forts or places, which slwll remain therein upon the exchange of 
the ratifications of this treaty, or any slaves, or other private property ; ” and whereas, under the afore¬ 
said article, the United States claim for their citizens, and ns their private property, the restitution of, 
or full compensation for, all slaves who at the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the said treaty 
were m any territory, place, or possessions whatsoever, directed by the said treaty to be restored to the 
U. States, but then still occupied by the British forces, whether such slaves were, at the date afore¬ 
said, on shore, or on board any British vessel lying In waters within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
U. States ; and whereas differences have arisen whether, by the ttue intent and meaning of the afore¬ 
said article of the treaty of Ghent, the U. States are entitled to the restoration of, or lull compensa¬ 
tion for, all or any slaves as above described, the high contracting parties hereby agree to reter the 
said differences to some friendly sovereign or state to be named for that purpose: and the high contract¬ 
ing parties further engage to consider the decision of such friendly sovereign or state to be final and 
conclusive on all the matters referred. 

G. This convention, when the same shall have been duly ratified by the President of the U. States, 
by and with the advice and consent of their senate, and by his Britannic Majesty, and the respective 
ratifications mutually exchanged, shall bo binding ami obligatory on the said U. States and on his 
Majesty ; and the ratifications shall be exchanged in six months from this date, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have thereunto affixed 
the seal of their arms. 

Done at London, the 20th October, 1818. 

Al.HF.HT GALAT1N. 

Biciiaiu) Bush. 

Fkidfuick John Kodinson. 

llhMKY GoULlMJRN. 

Uiu-CuaV. 

Treaty of Amity, Commerce , and Navigation, between her Majesty and the Oriental Republic of the 
Uruguay , signed at London , August 2G. IH42. 

Article 1. There shall be perpetual peace and amity between the dominions and subjects of her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, her heirs and successors, and the 
Oriental Republic of the Uruguay and its citizens. 

2. There shall be between nil the territories of'licr Britannic Majesty in Europe, and the territories of 
the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, a reciprocal freedom of commerce. The subjects and citizens of 
the two countries, respectively, shall have liberty freely and securely to come, with their ships ami 
cargoes, to all places, ports, and rivers in the territories aforesaid, to which other foreigners are or may 
be permitted to come ; to enter into (he same, and to remain and reside in any part of the said territoi ies 
respectively ; also to hire and occupy houses ami warehouses for the purposes of their commerce ; and, 
generally, the merchants and traders of each nation shall enjoy, within the territories of the of her, the 
most complete protection and security for their commeice ; subject always to the laws and statutes of 
tlie land. 

In like manner the respective ships of war .and post-office packets of the two countries shall have 
liberty freely and securely to come to all harbours, rivers, and piaees, in either country, to which other 
foreign ships of war and packets are or may be permitted to come ; and they shall be allowed to enter 
into the same, to anchor and to remain there ana refit; subject always to the laws and statutes of the 
two countries respectively. 

It is hereby declared, that the stipulations of the present article arc not to be understood as applying 
to the navigation and carrying trade between one port and another, situated in the dominions of either 
contracting party ; such navigation and trade being reserved exclusively to national vessels. 

3. There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and na\ igation between and amongst the subjects and 
citizens of tho two high contracting parties; and the subjects and citizens of the two countries re¬ 
spectively shall not pay in the ports, harbours, roads, cities, towns, or places whatsoever in either 
country, any other or higher duties, taxes, or imposts, under whatsoever names designated or included, 
than those which are there paid by tho subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation ; and the subjects 
ami citizens of each of the high contracting parties shall enjoy the same rights, privileges, liberties, 
favours, immunities, ami exemptions, in matters of commerce and navigation, that are granted or may 
hereafter be granted in either country to the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation. 

"No duty of customs or other impost shall be charged upon any goods the produce of one country, upon 
importation by sea or by land from such country into the other, higher than the duty or impost charged 
upon goods of the same kind, the produce of or imported from any other country. And her Majesty tho 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Oriental Republic of tho Uruguay, 
do hereby bind and engage themselves not to grant any favour, privilege, or immunity, in matters of 
commerce and navigation, to the sulyects or citizens of any other state, which shall not be also and at 
the same time.extehded to the subjects or citizens of the other high contracting party ; gratuitously, if 
tlie concession in favour of that other state shall have been gratuitous {* and on giving as nearly as pos¬ 
sible the same compensation or equivalent, in case the concession shall have been conditional. 

4. No higher or otlier duties or payments on account of tonnage, light or harbour dues, pilotage, 
salvage in case of damage or shipwreck, or any local charges, shall be imposed in any of the ports of the 
one country upon the vessels of the other, than are payable in those ports upon national vessels. 

6. The same duties shall be paid on ali articles tho growth, produce, or manufacture of her Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions, when imported into the territories of the Oriental Republic of tho Uruguay, 
whether such article be imported in vessels of the said republic, or in British vessels; and the samo 
duties 6hall be paid on all articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the said republic, when im¬ 
ported into the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, whether such articles be imported in British vessels 
or in vessels of the said republic. * The same duties shall be paid, and tho same bounties and draw¬ 
backs allowed, on all articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of her Britannic Majesty’s dominions, 
when exported to the said republic of the Uruguay, whether such articles be exported in vessels of the 
s.iid Republic, or in British vessels ; and tho same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties and draw¬ 
back*, allowed, on all aitides the growth, produce, or manufacture of the said republic, when exported 
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to the dominion* of her Britannic Majesty, whether such articles be exported in British vessels, or in 

vessels of the said republic. 

6. In order to avoid any misunderstanding with respect to the regulations which may respectively de¬ 
termine what shall be considered a British vessel, or a vessel of the Oriental Hepublic of the Uruguay, 
when engaged in commerce between the two countries; it is hereby agreed, that all vessels built in the 
dominions of her Britannic Majesty, or having been made prize of war apd condemned as such, or having 
been forfeited under any law made for the prevention of the slave trade, and condemned in any com- 

S ctont court for a breach of such law, and which shall be owned and navigated by subjects of her 
Iajesty, and whereof the master and three-fourths at least of the mariners shall be subjects of her Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty, and which shall be registered according to the laws of Great Britain, 6hall be considered 
as British vessels; and that all vessels built within the territory of the said Oriental Hepublic of the 
Urugu«ay, or having heen made prize of war and condemned as such, or having been forfeited under any 
law made for the prevention of the slave trade, and condemned in any competent court for a breach of 
such law, or being of bond fide British construction, built in any port of her Britannic Majesty’s domi-' 
nions, and acquired by purchase; and which shall be owned and navigated by citizens of the said 
republic, and whereof the master and three-fourths at least of the mariners shall be citizens of the said 
republic, or matriculated subjects of her Britannic Majesty, and which shall be registered according to 
the laws of the said republic, shall be considered as vessels of the said Oriental Republic of the ifru- 

E , so far as shall relate to any commercial rights or privileges in the several ports of her Britannic 
■sty’s dominions. 

And it is further agreed, that no ship considered as being the ship of either country shall be qualified 
to trade as above described under the provisions of this treaty, unless she be furnished with a register, 
passport, or sea-letter, under the signature of the proper person authorised to grant the same, according 
to the laws of the respective countries, and in a form to be reciprocally communicated by the two go¬ 
vernments to each other. Such register, passport, or sea-letter shall certify the name, occupation, and 
residence of the owner or owners in tho dominions of her Britannic Majesty, or in the territories of the 
Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, as the case may be ; shall declare that he or they is or are the solo 
owner of the ship, or owners in the proportion to be specified; and shall state the name, burden, and 
description of the vessel, as to build ami measurement; and if the vessel is of foreign build, of what 
country, and, as far as may be possible, when and from whom purchased; and all other particulars con¬ 
stituting tho national character of the vessel, as the case may be. 

7. The subjects of her Britunnic Majesty shall have full liberty, in all the territories of the Oriental 
Republic of the Uruguay, to manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit them to the management 
of whomsoever they please, as broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; and they shall not be obliged to em¬ 
ploy any other persons in those capacities, than those emplojed by the citizens of the Oriental llepublic 
of the Uruguay ; and they shall not be restrained in their choice of persons to act in such capacities, nor 
be obliged to pay them any other salary or remuneration, than such as is paid in like cases by the citizens 
of the said republic; and absolute freedom shall be allowed in all cases to the buyer and seller to bar- 

f ain and fix tho price of any goods, wares, or merchandise imported into and exported from the Oriental 
tepublic of the Uruguay, as they shall see fit, provided they observe the law s and established customs 
of the country. The same privileges shall be enjoyed in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty by tho 
citizens of tho Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, under the same conditions. 

The subjects and citizens of each of the contracting parties respectively shall, in the territories of the 
other, receive aqd enjoy full and perfect protection lor their persons and property, and shall have (rce 
and open access to the courts of justice in the said countries respectively, for the prosecution and defence 
of their just rights; and they shall be at liberty to employ, in all causes, the advocates, attornics, or 
agents of whatever description, whom they may think proper ; and they shall enjoy, in this respect, tho 
same rights and privileges therein ns native citizens. 

8. In whatever relates to the police of ports; the lading and unlading of ships; the safety of mer¬ 
chandise, goods, and effects ; the succession to personal estates by will or otherwise ; and the disposal of 
personal property of every sort and denomination by sale, donation, exchange, or in any other manner 
whatsoever; and to the administration of justice; the subjects ami citizens of each of the two contracting 
parties shall enjoy, in the dominions and territories of the other, the same privileges, liberties, and rights, 
as native subjects or citizens ; and they shall not be charged in any of these respects with any higher 
imposts or duties than those which are or may be paid by natives ; conforming of course to tho local laws 
and regulations of such dominions or territories. 

And it is further agreed, that the subjects and citizens of the two contracting parties shall have and 
enjoy, in all the dominions or territories of each other, the most full and perfect liberty to devise or dis¬ 
pose of their property and effects of everv kind and denomination, and wheresoever situate, by will or 
testament, to suen person or persons, and in such proportions, as their own free will may dictate. 

If any subject or citizen of cither of the two contracting parties should die without will or testament 
in the dominions or territories of the other, tho consul-general or consul, or, in his absence, the repre¬ 
sentative of such consul-general or consul, shall have the right to nominate curators to take charge of 
the property of the deceased, so far as the laws of the country will permit, for the benefit of the lawful 
heirs and creditors of the deceased, without being Interfered with by the authorities of the country, but 
giving to those authorities due and proper notice. 

9. The subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing in the territories of the Oriental Republic of the 
Uruguay, and the citizens of the said republic residing in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, shall 
he exempted from all compulsory military service whatsoever, either by sea or land, and from all forced 
loans or military exactions or requisitions. 

Neither shall they be compelled, under any pretext whatsoever, to pay any charges, requisitions, or 
taxes, greater than those which are or may belaid by native subjects or citizens of the territories in 
which they reside. 

10. It shall be free for each of tho two contracting parties to appoint consuls for the protection of trade, 
to reside in the dominions and territories of the other party; but no consul shall act as such until he 
shall In the usual form be approved and admitted by the government to which he is sent; and either of 
the contracting parties may except from the residence of consuls such particular places as they may 
judge fit to be excepted. The diplomatic agents and consuls of the Oriental Republic of tho Uruguay, 
in the dominions other Britannic Majesty, shall enjoy whatever privileges, exemptions, and immunities 
are or may there be granted to agents of the same rank belonging to the most favoured nation ; and in 
like manner the diplomatic agents and consuls of her Britannic Majesty, in the territories of the Oriental 
Hepublic of the Uruguay, shall enjoy, according to the strictest reciprocity, whatever privileges, ex¬ 
emptions, and Immunities are or may there be granted to the diplomatic agents and consuls of the most 
favoured nation. 

11. For the better security of commerce between the subjects of her Britannic Majesty and the citizens 
of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, it is agreed, that if at any time any interruption of friendly in¬ 
tercourse or any rupture should unfortunately take place between the two countries, the subjects or 
citizens of either of the two contracting parties who may be within the territories of the other, shall, if 
residing upon the coasts, be allowed 4 months, and if residing in the interior, 9 months, to wind up their 
accounts and to dispose of their property; and a safe conduct shall bo given to all such of the aforesaid 
persons as may choose to quit the country, to enable them to embark unmolested at the port which the 
government of the country shall select. It is, moreover, further agreed, that all subjects or citizens of clt he r 
of the two contracting parties who, at the time of any such interruption of friendly relations between the 
two countries, shall be established in the exercise of any trade or special employment in the dominions 
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or territories of the other, shall have the privilege of remaining ami of continuing such trade and em» 
ployment therein, without any manner of interruption, in full enjoyment of their liberty and property 
so long as they conduct themselves peaceably, and commit no offence against the laws ; and their goods 
and effects, of whatever description, whether in their own custody or intrusted to individuals or to the 
state, shall not be liable to seizure or sequestration, or to any other charges or demands than those to 
which like effects or property belonging to native subjects or citizens may eb liable. Debts between in¬ 
dividuals, property in the public funds, and shares of companies, shall never eb confiscated, sequestrated, 
or detained. 

12. The subjects of her Britannic Majesty, and the citizens of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, 
respectively, residing in the territories of the other party, shall enjoy, in their houses, persons, and pro¬ 
perties, the protection of the government, and continue in possession of the privileges which they now 
legally enjoy. They shall not be disturbed, molested, or annoyed in any manner on account of their 
religion, but they shall have perfect liberty of conscience, provided they respect the religion of thr* 
country in which they reside, as well as the constitution, laws, and customs of the land. They shall 
also have permission to celebrate divine service, according to the rites and ceremonies of their own 
church, either within their own private houses, or in their own particular churches or chapels, which 
they shall he at liberty to build and maintain in convenient places, approved of by the government. 
Liberty shall also be granted to the subjects or citizens of either of the two contracting parties resident 
in the territories of the other, to bury, in burial places of their own, such of their fellow-subjects or 
fellow-citizens who may die in such territories. Such burial places may bo freely established and 
maintained ; and the funerals and sepulchres of the dead shall not he disturbed in any way, or upon any 
account. 

13. The present treaty shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date thereof; and further, 
until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties shall have given notice to the 
other of its intention to terminate the same: each of the high contracting parties reserving to itself the 
right of giving sucli notice to the other at the end of the said term of 10 years, or at any subsequent 
time. 

And it is hereby agreed between them, that at the expiration of 12 months after such notice shall 
have been received by either party from the other, this treaty, and all the provisions thereof, shall 
altogether cease and determine. 

14. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratification# shall be exchanged at London, as soon as 
possible within the period of 1ft months from the date thereof. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed tho same, and have affixed thereto 
their respective seals. 

Done at London, the 2Gth day of August, in the year of our Lord 1842. 

Aberdeen. 

Ru’on. 

Josu Ellauiu. 


Additional Article. 


Whereas by Art. 9. of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, concluded and signed this 
day between her Britannic Majesty and the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, it is stipulated that the 
subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing in the said republic shall not be compelled, under any 
pretext whatsoever, to pay any charges, requisitions, or taxes, greater than those which nr^or may be 
paid by native citizens ; and whereas, by a law of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, a foreigner pays 
for the licence to open a shop, or other establishment included in the provisions of the said law, a sum 
greater than that which is paid by a native citizen; her Britannic Majesty engages, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the above-mentioned article, not to insist upon the abolition of this distinction, so long 
as it exists impartially with regard to the subjects or citizens of every other foreign nation. 

And his Excellency the President of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay engages, on his part, that 
if at any future time the amount payable by British subjects for such licence should be increased, a 
corresponding increase shall at the same time be made in the sum pa}able by native citizens of the 
republic; so that the proportion between the sum payable by British subjects and the sum payable bv 
citizens of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, respectively, shall never be ultercd to the prejudice of 
British subjects. 

The present additional article shall have the same force and validity as if it were inserted, word for 
word, in the treaty signed this day. It shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at the 
same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
their respective Heals. 

Done at London, the 26tli day of August, in the year of our Lord 1842. 

Aberdeen. 

Ripon. 

Jose Ellauiu. 


Second Additional Article. 


Whereas a strict and immediate execution of that part of articled, of the treaty of amity, commerce, 
and navigation, signed at London on the 2f>Lh of August, 1842, between her Majesty the Queen of tho 
IJ. Kingdom of Great Britain ami Ireland, ami the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, which stipulates 
that a ship must have been actually built within the territory ol the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, 
to be considered a ship of that republic, would, in tho present state of Uruguay shipping, deprive tho 
republic of tho full advantage of the reciprocity intended to be established by the treaty; it is agreed 
that, for the space of 7 years from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the said treaty, any 
shins, wheresoever built, being owned, navigated, and Tegistered in conformity with the provisions of 
article 6. of the treaty, shall be considered as ships of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay: her 
Majesty the Queen of the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland reserving to hesrelf the right to 
claim, at the end of the said term of 7 years, the strict enforcement of all the stipulations contained 
in the said article of the treaty, relative to the conditions which are to determine the national character 
of vessels of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay. 

The present additional article shall have the same forco and validity as if it had been Inserted, word for 
word, in the aforesaid treaty of the 2Cth of August, 1842. It shall be ratified, and tho ratifications shall 
be exchanged at tho same time and place as those of the treaty. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, plenipotentiaries of her Britannic Majesty, $nd of tho Oriental 
Republic of the Uruguay, have signed the samo, and have affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done at Montevideo, the 8th day of March, in the year of our Lord 1843. 

J. II. Mande ville. 

Santiago Vasquez, 


TREBISOND, anciently Trapezus, from its resemblance to a trapezium, a town 
of Asia Minor, oil the south-east coast of the Black Sea, lat. 40° 1' N., Ion. 39° 44' 52" 
m Jty/jJjfwj y/j/wush estimated at from 15,000 to 30,000. The town is built on 

r **J n *f gently from the sea. It is a place of great antiquity; 

,U " l - OJ «“ «"»> subversion of the Eastern bitchy MolmmmeJ 11. 
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in tho 15 th century was the scat of a dukedom, or, as it was sometimes called, an empire, 
comprising the country between the Phasis and the Halys. Its fortifications are still 
of considerable strength, at least for a Turkish city. The space included within the walls 
is of great extent; but it is principally filled with gardens and groves. The houses are 
mean in their outward appearance, and comfortless within. — ( Tournefort , Voyage da 
Levant , tome ii. pp. 231—239. ; Kinneir's Journey through Asia Minor , fyc. p. 338.) 

Harbour. — Trebisond has two ports, one on the W. and one on tho E. side of a small peninsula, or 
point of land, projecting a short way Into the sea. That on the east is the best sheltered, and is the place 
of anchorage for the largest ships. It is, however, exposed to all but the southerly gales ; but it does 
not appear that, with ordinary precaution, any danger need bo apprehended. The ground, from ^ to £ a 
mile E. from the point, is clean, and holds extremely well. Ships moor with open hausc to the N , and a 
good hawser and stream anchor on shore, as a stern-fast. At night, the wind always comes off the land. 
Captain Middleton says that the only bad weather is from the N. W. •, hut that, though the swell he con¬ 
siderable, it does not cause any heavy strain upon the cables—( Nautical Magazine, vol. ii. p. 181.) — 
At Platana,, near Trebisond, and quite as exposed, Turkish vessels have from time immemorial rode in 
safety the whole winter ; a satisfactory proof that the danger supposed to be incident to the roads along 
the coast are wholly visionary. — ( Ibid. . p. 214.) 

Trade. — In antiquity, and in more modern times, previously to the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks, and the exclusion of all foreign vessels from the Black Sea, Trebisond was the seat of an extensive 
trade. Any one, indeed, who casts his eye over a map of W. Asia, must be satisfied that this city is the 
natural cmporuim'of all the countries to the S. E. of the Black Sea, from Kars on the east, round by 
Diurbeker to Amasia on the west. Erzerotim, the principal city of Armenia, is only about 13o miles S. K. 
from Trebisond. Its merchants are distinguished by their superior attainments, and hy their enterprise 
and activity. For a lengthened period they derived most part of their supplies of European commodities 
by way of Smyrna or Constantinople: nothing, however, but the impossibility oi obtaining them at so 
convenient a port as Trebisond, could have made them resort to such distant markets as those now 
mentioned; and it may well excite surprise, considering the period during which the Black Sea has 
been open, that efforts were not sooner made to establish an intercourse with Armenia, Georgia, and tho 
north-western parts of Persia, through this channel. We are glad, however, to have to state, that 
within these few years this has been done; and, notwithstanding the difficulties that necessarily attach 
to every attempt to open new channels of commerce with semi-civilised nations, the experiment has 
proved more than ordinarily successful. 

The policy of Russia has, of late years, given to Trebisond an impoitance it did not formerly possess. 
Previously to the 1st of January, 1832, the trade between Europe and Persia, by way of the Black Sea, 
principally centred in the Russian port of Redout Kale, at the mouth of the Phasis. This was a con¬ 
sequence of the exemption granted in 1822 to the Russian provinces to the south of the Caucasus from 
the duties charged in the other parts of the empire. But the exemption having ceased at the period 
referred to, and the Trans-Caucasian provinces having been subjected to the same duties as the other 
provinces, the transit trade to Persia by way of Redout Kale, Teflis, and the Caspian Sea, almost 
entirely ceased, and it is now carried on through Trebisond, Krzeroum, and Tabreez. In consequence, 
the increase of trade at Trebisond has been very remarkable. 

In 184f», the value of the articles imported Into Trebisond was estimated at 1 of which 1.311,5(17/. 

were in transitu for Persia. It is supposed that from C-IOths to 8-I0ths of the goods sent into Persia 
through this channel are derived from the U. Kingdom. They consist principally of cotton and woollen 
stuffs, especially the former ; with iron and hardware; tin and tin plates; sugar; and other articles of 
colonial produce, etc. Previously to 1831, no British iron had been seen at Trebisond ; but it was then 
introduced, and is now imported to the exclusion of all other sorts. Most part of the vessels arriving 
at Trebisond from Constantinople have on board British produce. 

But though tho transit trade of Trebisond be of by far the greatest importance, the trade with the port 
for its own supply, and that of the adjacent country, is by no means inconsiderable, and might be inde¬ 
finitely extended. The iron of Great Britain is now, as stated above, imported to the exclusion of that 
of Russia, which was formerly the only sort made use of. Considerable quantities of cotton yarn are also 
supplied through Trebisond to the looms in the eastern pait of Asia Minor that used to he wholly sup¬ 
plied with native yarn, and a taste for British cottons Is beginning to spread among the population. Wo 
subjoin 

An Account of the Shipping Trade of Trebisond during tho Year 181G. 



Vessels. 



Number. 

Tonnage. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Russian 

. 



2 

252 

Dollars. 

34,012 

Dollars. 

24,5s» 





j 28 

8,219 

8,219 

1,07 1,7.SO 

llr.li.h 




10 

5,lSt I 

1,321,505 

469,11.5 

Creek 




6 

1 1,085 

606,250 

1.5,990 

Turkish 




108 | 

20,600 | 

4,125,115 

749,8.52 


Of the exports, silk is by far the most important; and next to it aro nuts, saffron, tobacco, copper, wax, 
shawls, beans, g.dls, leeches. See. Their total value was estimated in 184(i at 479,8741., of which silk 
made nearly a half, or 2J0,080/. 

Money , Weights , and Measures , same as at Constantinople ; which see. 


Port Regulation *.— When a vessel arrives at Trebisond, the 
master comes ashore to the Health Office, to exhibit his bill of 
health, and, after undergoing a short interrogation, is ad¬ 
mitted to pratique, unless his bill of health happens to he a 
foul one. .Sometimes the Health Office sends a boat ofT to the 
vessel, and thus saves the master the trouble. 

Moile of Landing Cargo—After a vessel receives pratique, 
the master may begin to discharge, at his pleasure, into 
liKhteri provided by the consignees of the goods at the r 
expense. Knelt of these lighters takes from 6 to 7 tons goods. 

Custom-House.—There are no forms to undergo at the custom¬ 
house prior to discharging, nor even after the vessel has landed 
her cargo. The goods from the vessel are taken to tiie custom¬ 
house, and claimed from thonce by the owners, the captain's 
co nUgnee sending a person to superintend the delivery. 

Builast, consisting of sand and shingle, may be had, on , 
application to the harbour master, for about 10 shillings (50 
piastres) (he lighter of 6' or 7 tons. The captain may, however, / 
send his own boat to the beach, abreast of his ship, and, by the j 
aid of his crew, load -his own ballast, without paying any fee 
tor It. i 

WViUt Vs he obtained from live 15.. of the \ 

anchorage. Masters of vessels may send their own boat and. ' 
men for it, but it is advisable to employ a native boat, the lat¬ 
ter being better acquainted with the entrance of the river, ami 
better adapted to tne service. Knglish boats are liable to be 
swamped if there be any swell at the mouth of the stream. 

1 he expense of a native boat is moderate, gay tn. to Is. &d. 


Labourers mav lie hired to assist at the loading or discharge 
of vessels at is- (1<> piastres) per diem each. 

Provisions are abundant, amt moderate in price. The fol¬ 
lowing are about the average rates of the articles generally 

required by shipping: — 


Bread 
Beef 
Mutton 
Vegetables - 


- 1 piastre or ikd. per okc. 

- 1 — ‘ 4 ?. - 

_ 3f d. — 


Veget- „ 

Wine - - 2 — . 4>\d. @ bd. per oke. 

Eggs - - 1 i — 3 <j«7. tier dpreti. 

Tobacco - - l‘i — 2*. 6a. per oke. 

freight* and Measures -Every thing excepting linen, Rilken, 

and cotton stuff,, Is sold bv weight. Muff's are sold by 
measure. The following will serve as a guide to the ship. 

1 master: — 

l kintal, 44 okes ***121 lbs. 

1 batman, 6 — =» 1 Gi — 

I oke - — 2* — 

The measure of length is called a pike, and is equal to 30 inches 

English. 

Quarantine Dues. — A fee, not exceeding 3. doWwrs |^s.Q<l.) 

1 \s exacted by the Yteuhh OWic* tut w\ oR \uta3dh ^vesvtRd. 
to a vessel ; hut Its cost de|>ends upon tho tonnage of the vessel. 

No light dues or port dues are exacted; but the harbour 
master, who, on seeing the vessel approaching the iiort, goes 
off and pilot* her to her anchorage, is entitled to EOpiastressUs. 
[Private Information.) 
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TRIESTE, a city and sca-port of the Austrian dominions, tlie capital of ,a dis¬ 
trict of Illyria, situated near the N. E. extremity of the Gulpli of Venice, lat. of 
)ight~housc 45° US'6" N., Ion. 13° 46' 5" E. Population, in 1850-51, of the city 
only, 50,000 (?), and including the district comprised within the limits of the free port, 
82,596. It is divided into the old and new towns. The former is built upon ele¬ 
vated ground ; the latter, which is lower down, is laid out with greater regularity, 
and is partly intersected by a canal, into which vessels not drawing more than 9 or 10 
feet water enter to load and unload. 

Harbour The harbour of Trieste, though rather limited in sizo, Is easy of access and convenient. 
It is protected from southerly gales by the Molo Teresiano , so called from the Empress Maria Theresa, 
at the extremity of which the new light-house, mentioned below, has been constructed. The port, with 
the mole, forms a crescent 1 £ mile in length, being a continued quay, faced with hewn stones, with stairs 
and jetties for the convenience of embarkation. On the north side of the port is a dock or harbour, ap¬ 
propriated exclusively for vessels performing quarantine. It is walled round ; and is furnished with 
hotels, warehouses, and every sort of accommodation required for the use of passengers and goods. 
Ships under 300 tons burden lie close to the quays ; those of greater size mooring a little further out. 

The principal defects of the port are, its limited size, and its Doing exposed to the N. W. winds, which 
sometimes blow with much violence, and throw in a heavy sea. The gales, however, are seldom of long 
continuance ; and the holding ground being good, when the anchors aro backed and proper precautions 
taken, no. accident occurs. The tide at Trieste is scarcely perceptible; but the depth of water is in¬ 
fluenced by the wind, being increased by a long continued sirocco or S. E. wind, and diminished by the 

! prevalence of the E N. E. wind, known by the name of Boro. The access to the port is not obstructed 
>y any bar or shallow ; and there is good anchorago in the roads, in from G to 7 and 10 fathoms water, 
A good sailing vessel may beat in by night or by day, except it blow hard from the N. E. or E. N. K., 
when she had better anchor in the Ray of Roses, or Pirano, where she will ride In perfect safety. 

Pilots _Ships bound for Trieste are under no obligation to take pilots ; but those entering the port for 

the first time would do well to take one on making the coast of Istria. Boats arc always hovering olf 
Kovigno ; they are not manned by regular pilots, but by fishermen, who, though unfit to be trusted with 
the management of the ship, know the bearings of the places and the depth of water. The fee usually 
paid them for pilotage is 20 dollars ; in addition to which, they are supported at the ship’s expense during 
the performance of quarantine. 

Light-houses — The light-house at the extremity of the Thcrcsian mole is 10G feet (Eng.) high. The 
light Is intermittent; and may be seen, supposing the eye of the observer to be elevated 12 feet above the 
level of the sea, about 12 nautical miles, or from Pirano on the side of Istria, and the shoals of Grado on 
the Italian coast. A light-housc has also been erected on the point of Salvo re, bearing from Trieste W. 
by S., distant about 18 miles. The lantern Is elevated about 103 feet above the level of the sea. Prom this 
point Pirano Ray opens, where vessels may anchor in safety in all sorts of weather. 

Money. — Mercantile accounts are usually kept at Trieste in what is commonly called convention 
money, from an agreement entered into with respect to it by some of the German princes, in 1703. 1'in 
current coins that are legal tender are dollars, \ dollars or florins, and zwanzigers, or pieces of 20 kreut- 
zers. Ten dollars are coined out of the Cologne mare (3,G08 gr. Eng.) of pure silver, so that the value 
of the dollar is 4s. 3d. sterling. 

The florin, or * dollar = 2^. 1$*7. sterling; zwanzigers, or pieces of 20 kreutzers (60 to the marc), 
= 8sterling, lienee it follows that Is. sterling = 28| kreutzers (GO to a florin); and the pound ster¬ 
ling = 0 fl. 243 kr., or, as it is commonly taken, 9 fl. 25 kr. All contracts are either expressly Declared, or 
are understood, to be in silver money ; gold coins,.not being legal tender, pass only as merchandise. 

Weights and Measures — Those chiefly hi use at Trieste are those of Vienna and Venice. The com¬ 
mercial pound contains 4 Quarters, 1G ounces, or 32 loths : it is = 8,639 English grains. Thus, 100 lbs. at 
Trieste = 123 G lbs. avoirdupois ; or 90$ lbs. of Trieste = 112 lb3. avoirdupois. 

The principal dry measure is the stajo or siaro = 2 34 Winch, bushels. The Vienna metzon, which is 
sometimes used, = 1723 Winch, bushel. The polonick *=. 0-801 Winch, bushel. 

The principal liquid measure is the orna or eimer = 40 boccali=15 wine or 12$ Imperial gallons 
very nearly. The barile = 173$ English wine gallons. 

The orna of oil contains 5$ cafllsi, and weighs about 107 commercial pounds. It is = 17 wine or 141G 
Imperial gallons. 

The ell woollen measure 2G'G English inches. The ell for silk = 25*2 English inches. 

Tiade _Trieste has no command of internal navigation; but being the most convenient, or rather 

the only sea-port, not merely of tho Illyrian provinces, but of the duchy of Austria, and tiro greater part 
of Hungary, she possesses an extensive commerce. This has been increased by the facilities allbrcled to al l 
sorts of mercantile transactions by the privilege of porto franco conferred on the town, and a considerable 
extent of contiguous country, tinder this franchise, all goods, with but very few exceptions, may be im¬ 
ported into and exported from the city free of all duties whatever. Foreign products, when taken for 
consumption into the interior, are subject to the duties mentioned under the head Tariff] m a subsequent 
part of this article. 

Exports —Theseare very various, consisting partly of the raw and partly of the manufactured products 
of Austria Proper, Illyria, Dalmatia, Hungary, and Italy ; with foreign articles imported and warehoused. 
Among the principal articles of raw produce may be specified, corn, chiefly wheat and maize, with rice, 
wine, oil, shumac, tobacco, wax, Sc c. ; silk, silk rags and waste, hemp, wool, flax, linen rags, hides, furs, 
skins, &c.; the produce of the mines makes an important item, consisting of quicksilver, cinnabar, iron, 
lead, copper, brasR, litharge, alum, vitriol, &c.; the forests of Carniola furnish timber, for ship building 
and other purposes, of excellent quality and in great abundance, with staves, cork wood, box, hoops, &c. ; 
marble also ranks under this head. Of manufactured articles, the most important are, thrown silk, 
silk stuffs, printed cottons from Austria and Switzerland, coarse and fine linens, and all sorts ol leathcr ; 
under this head are also ranked soap, Venetian treacle, liqueurs, &c., with jewellery, tools and utensils 
of all forts, glass ware and mirrors, Venetian beads, refined sugar, and a host of other articles. Of 
foreign articles imported and re-shipped, the most important are sugar, cofiTee, and dye stufft. Trieste 
is also a considerable depAt for all sorts of produce from the Black Sea, Turkey, and Egypt. 

It is not possible to obtain any accurate account of the quantity and value of the exports ; but Mr 
Money, the lato British consul at Trieste, whocarefully inquired into the subject, supposed that they might 
amount, in 1833, exclusive of those shipped for Venice, Fiume, and other Austrian ports, to about 
1,800,000/. a year, which he divided as follows:— . ^ ' 

£ 

flaw Produce, viz — Grain, rice, oil, honey, wax, shumac, tobacco, &c. - _ 3r,o 000 

Silk, hemp, wool, rag9, hides and skins » 380 800 

Metals, mineral and other products; as, quicksilver, iron, lead, copper, brass, zinc, * 
litharge, argol, antimony, arsenic, alum, vitriol, potash, turpentine, marbles, &c. * 230 000 

Timber, plank, boards. &c. - 180 000 

Manufactures, viz-Of silk, cotton, wooMinen, leather, &c. - - 235 000 

Soap, candles, Venetian treacle, and medicines 80,000 

Tools, machinery, arms, &c. 25^000 
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Manufactures — continued. 

Household furniture, musical instruments, glass and glass wares, porcelain, &c. - 20,000 

Fureiun Articles re-shipped for exportation, exclusive of those for Lombardy and the 

Papal States * • «■•••»■•«• 300,000 


Mr. Money further supposed that these articles were distributed amongst the countries trading with 
Trieste, as follows : — 

To Turkey and the Levant •»•••«. 380,000 

Egypt - 300,000 

Greece, the Ionian Inlands, and Malta » ■ . • • 130,000 

the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies 350,000 

Tort* in France, Sardinia, and Tuscany • - • - - 100,0(10 

Spain, Portugal, and Barbary * - - * - - I $>,000 

Great Britain ■ 220,000 

Port* in the North of Germany ...... 150,000 

the United States of America . _ • • . . 30,000 

South America and the West Indies • • • • • 20,000 

Total exports • £ 1,800,000 

There has, however, been some, though not a great, Increase in the Interval; and we have been assured by high mercantile 
authority, that the entire value of the exports from Trieste to foreign countries may at present (1853) be estimated at 2,000,000/. 
u-year. VVe subjoin 

An Account of the principal Articles of Raw Produce exported from Trieste, with their Prices free on 
board on the 6th January, 1853, in Austrian and English Money, Weights, and Measures. 


Alt! seed - 

Antimony, mule - * 

regain* of * 

Argot, white 

red « 

Asplialtuni - • 

Biscuit, 1st quality 
2nd do. - 

llriinstone, Romagna, rough 
roll - 

Candles, tallow, mould 
rantharides 
Oolocynth * 

('•upper, in nigs - » 

Cotton, Mako « . 

Cream of tai tar 
brown 
yellow . 

Flour, 1st quality 
2nd do. • 

3rd do. - • 

Hemp, Ferrara combing, 1st 
2nd 

Cordage, 1st - 
black 

Cento combing, 1st - 
Cordage, 1 »t - 
Bologna combing, 1 st 
2nd 

Coidage 1st - 
Iron, Carlnthian - 

Juniper Berries 


Liquorice, paste, Sicily 
Morea - 
A hruzzo 
Calabria 

Madder Hoots, Smyrna 
Manna, flaky 

broken flakes 


Mustard Seed, brown 
i >il, Oltve, in oak casks, Corfu 
Puglia 
Levant 

Orange Peel, sweet and bitter 
Ouicksilver in iron bottles 
in skins 

Hags, Linen, Hungarian, SPFF 
RPF 


Senna, Alexandria • 

Shumac, Trieste 
Tyrol - 

„ Verona - 

Soap, Trieste, mottled 
Steel, No. 1. to 00 
1 allow, Dalmatian - 

Trieste - 

. Black Sea 
valonea, Smyrna 

Morea • • 

Vermilion - • 

Wool, Russia fleece 

Bosnia, Servla washed 
Lambs, Russia Scutari 
Vellow. Bertie* - . 



Imports. — There 1* a great difference between the import* into and the exports from Trieste ; tho 
value of the former being certainly not less than 4,000,000/. sterling. The excess of imports is explained 
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shipped by coasting vessels to Venice, Flume, and other ports, partly by the residence of English and 
other foreigners at Vienna, and partly by their being an excess of exports as compared with imports 
from other parts of the empire. The great articles of import are sugar, cotton goods and raw co ton, 
oil, coflee, wheat, silks, indigo And other dye stuffs, valonia, &c. 

Comparative Note of Imports, &c. at Trieste, of the following Articles In the last Id Years. 



1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1817. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1S52. 

Cassia Lignea 



- chehU 

5,240 

7,080 

4,006) 

7,400 

1,900 

690 

1,925 

4,506 

1,606 

5,608 



bac» and barrels 

4,601 

6,010 

3,812 

8,103 

2,M>0 

4,800 

8,921 

7,094 

3,671 

4,911 

nolle* 


ditto 

ditto 

112,701 

138,184 

161,816 

137,056 

160,120 

il 6,ooi; 

178,83*. 

129,691 

164,116 

IS 6,25(i 




casks 

6,64! 

5,471 

6,282 

6,977 

7,846 

5,662 

4,141 

.5,071 

5,518 

7,N7s 

M’oiton, American an 

1 Brazil 

bales 

37.351 

37,960 

62,500 

50,956 

10,717 

48,088 

68,081 

38,058 

37,2*17 


Levan 

t and Egyptian 

— 

102,626 

40,5110 

42,1.60 

33,765 

64,980 

9,991 

54,961) 

80,976 

70,762 

68,01* 

Hide*, dry, ox 

and co 



I71.I7< 

115,00(1 

106,000 

119,700 

229,882 

57,700 

100,400 

170,000 

166,OoO 

167,800 

1 ndigo 



chest* 

25i 

626 

464 

632 

.886 

251 

37 8 

332 

307 

661 




seronv 

19 

61, 

27 


111 

10 

40 

27 


80 • 

Pepper 



centners 

13,500 

28,400 

42,700 

23,°00 

1,200 

4,150 

18,454 

8,271 

27,930 

8,556 

Pimento 



bags 

5,01*1 

1,940 

4,750 

2,563 

2,013 

2,460 

4,072 

2,541 

3,142 

4,64 1 

iluin 



cask* 

655 

1,100 

1,496 

1,411 

1,530 

1,970 

3,317 

2,322 

2,266 

3,27', 

Migar, Cuba 



boxes 

40,424 

50,000 

15,400 

55,161 

60,910 

24,800 

40,725 

71,941 

33,782 

79,212 

Brazil 



clw'sts 

26,1*17 

23,316 

26,200 

21,150 

19,600 

14.500 

17,562 

21,504 

13,072 

9,216 


lxixes. 

barrels. 

and bag* 

33,367 

23,000 

43,800 

71,172 : 

159,230 

96,800 

128,669 

93,813 

107,698 

162,991 

\Ve*t India, r 

1W 

cask* 

1,462 

381 

5,825 

1.7791 

1,389 

4,100 

3,501 

2,474 

905 

836 

Egypt if 



packages 

I 800 


1,209 

1,360 

80 

35 

- • 1 

101 

426 

hiist India 


and ('<u>es 

9,298 

164 

5,766 

| 3,067 

645 

200 

2,802 

1,575 

*2,81*8 

6,322 

[ Kerim* 

hhds. barrels 

, & lioxes 

13,151 

11,891 

16,160 

; 14,350 

15,030 

11,800 

23,004 

25,291 

14,71,0 

2 1,60' 

}S*n, kfish 


- 

vogg 

46,500 

46,260 

37,800 

| 54,900' 

37,600 

74,000 

86,CCo| 

65,330 

92.000 

8 1,000’ 


Trieste being a free port, goods destined for its consumption, and that of the adjoining territory, pay 
no duties whatever, and are exported and imported without notice by the customs. Goods brought from 
the interior for export at Trieste are charged an export duty on passing the custom-house line. Goods 
imported at Trieste, to he conveyed through the Austrian dominions to those of any other power, are 
charged a small transit duty. 

Gunpowder, salt, and tobacco, being articles monopolised by government, are not allowed to be im¬ 
ported into Trieste except for sale to the government or its contractors. Vessels arriving with gunpowder 
on board deliver it at tho arsenal, and on their clearing out it is returned to them free of expense. The 
utmost vigilance is exerted to prevent the Introduction of tobacco ; but with very little effect. The only 
articles, the exportation of which from the Austrian dominions is at prtsent prohibited are gold and 
silver hi bars, and silk cocoons. 

Shipping. — Since the loss of Flanders, the mercantile navy of Austria has been confined wholly to tho 
portson the Adriatic. But it Is, notwithstanding, very considerable ; and engrosses at this moment a 
large share of the trade of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. The oak timber of Carniola and 
the Dalmatian coast is reckoned about the very best in the world ; so that the Austrian ships, being built 
of it, are very strong, at the same time that they are particularly handsome. They are also well manned 
and provided. The seamen are expert, temjterate, and orderly ; and Mr. Money says, that the laws for 
the regulation of the merchant service are excellent. Altogether the mercantile navy of Austria engaged 
in foreign trade, is at present (1853) estimated to comprise about GOO ships of about 1G5,(,00 tons burden. 
But exclusive of the above 210 vessels, of about 40 tons, arc engaged in the coasting trade. There 
arrived at Trieste In 1852, 12,552 ships (inc. their different voyages) of the aggregate burden of 740 7'J5 
tons. 

By far the greater number of vmls of large burden belong 1. The Levant trade, including the Ionian Islands, Greece, 

to Trieste. The rest belong to Venice, Flume, Ragusa, and Constantinople, Smyrna, Odeum, See ., the port* in Syria, Cy- 
the Hocohe til Cattaro. On the other hand, the smaller ves- prus, Candia, and Egypt, more especially Alexandria, 
sets employed in the coasting trade, which is very considerable, 2. The ponente or Mediterranean trade, in the west, coni- 
are more equally divided ; Venice having* proliably, as many pricing the coast of Barbary, Spain, France, and Italy ; biinir 
as Tileate, while a g<xxl number belong to the porta of lstria, principally carried on with Marseille*, Genoa, and I tihorn. 

Dalmatia. 3. The commerce on the ocean, which the Austrian mer* 

1 he foreign trade of this port comprises all voyages beyatid chants have attempted with considerable success. Seveul 
the limits or the Adriatic; and may be divided as followsships sail for Brazil, the U. States, England, Hamburg, . 

Customs Regulations —The Custom-house at Trieste has nothing whatever to do with the entry 
reporting, &c. of vessels. When a ship arrives, she is reported to the Health Office ; which publishes a 
list of arrivals and departures, with a statement of their cargoes, as they appear in the manifests. Ships 
are cleared by the same office ; the masters being assisted by the consuls of the country to which they 
belong. As soon as a vessel has performed quarantine, she loads or unloads without any interference or 
Inspection by the customs officers, or by any one else. Goods unsusceptible of contagion may be landed 
during quarantine. 

Being a free port, the bonding and warehousing system is, of course, unknown at Trieste. 

Port Charges. — These are paid at the office of the harbour master on clearing out. They are the 
same, whatever may be the ship’s stay ; and are, perhaps, the most moderate of any in Europe. 

Port Charges paid by Austrian and Foreign Ships . 


Auitrian, and foreign privileged ehipt: FI. kr. 

Anchorage, |>er tun admeasurement - II 4 

Light-house - . -03 

Cargo duty, per ton weight of goods - 0 3 

N. B .—If grain, per 20 staja. 

Comparative Statement of the Port Charges paid 
foreign Ship, and a foreign Ship not privileged, 
Native apd privileged: pi, 

Anchorage and light, as above, 300 tons, at 7 

k rcutms per ton admeasurement . 35 0 

Cargo duty, 300 tons, at 3 kreutzer* . 15 0 

W „ - 

Total . 5o o 

or about 4/. 18s. sterling. 


per ton admeasurement, and j>er ton weight 

of goods . . - 0 10 

New tonnage duty, f>er ton admeasurement - 0 lo 

A bboraggto, payable by ships departing in bal¬ 
last, or with less than half a cargo - 0 'J 

at Trieste, respectively, by a native and privileged 
, each of 300 Tons Burden, with mixed Cargoes. 

( Foreign, not privileged: Ft. kr. 

A nchorage, light and cargo duty, ns above . 60 0 

Tonnage duty, 300 tons, at 16 kreuuers . 80 (I 


rr .u u. . or "bout 12/, 10*.sterling. 

»W/.*^ e r P .K epa ^ >n ballast, or with less titan k a cargo, 
I f * u n ^ charge of 9 kseutxers p«t ton, or 45 florin* j 

1 making In all 176 florins. 


'•“•’.'hh-nent, for facilitating It. performance nro 
.e„ei. from tin, Levant and Egypt, which pro, 2 
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of 40 days. It Is spacious, and properly guarded j having a sufficient number of military and medical 
officers and assistants; with extensive quays and magazines for housing and airing goods, dwelling 
houses and npartments for resident officers and passengers, &c. It is, in fact* one of the most perfect 
establishments of the kind in existence. The other, or old ( Vecchio ) lazaretto, contiguous to the gre.it 
mole, is appropriated to ships and passengers performing a quarantine of not more than 28 days ; and, 
though inferior to the former, is sufficiently capacious and convenient. The sanitary offices, including 
that of harbour master, are near the centre of the port: where also are moored vessels under observation 
for a term not exceeding 8 days. Here also are facilities for communicating vied voce with persons 
under quarantine; and spacious warehouses, with adequate guards and other officers. But, notwith¬ 
standing these conveniences, if a vessel arrive having an infectious malady on board, she is not allowed 
to enter either lazaretto at Trieste, but is sent to an island near Venice, fitted out for the purpose, 
where assistance may be afforded with less risk of propagating infection. 

The ordinary Board of Health consists of a president; two assistants, one of whom is a doctor of 
mcdicino ; und three provisors, two of whom are merchants. 

Quarantine Charges payable at the port at Trieste, by all Ships. 



Currency. 

Sterling. 


Currency 

Sterling. 

Arrival. 

hi prat nine: 

J>,nry with or without cargo, ships, 
100 tons ami upwards 

SO to yj .... 

1.5 _ 19 

In quarantine : 

For the interrogatory of master 

For do. of guardian on admission to 
pratique • 

Ft. kr. 

1 30 

2 O 

0 17 

1 30 

0 31 

i. d. 

3 0 

2 0 

0 6-8 

3 0 

1 1*6 

Departure. 

In pratique: 

Bill of health, ships 100 tom&upwards 
so to yy 

15 _ 49 

Certificate of goods shipped in pratique 
In quarantine: 

Patent ----- 
Pay of the guardian on board durfflg the 
performance of quarantine, per diem 
Ills provisions do. - - * 

F. kr. 

0 45 

0 30 

0 9 

0 17 

1 8 

1 8 

0 20 

«. J. 

1 a 

1 0 

0 3-G 

0 6-8 

2 32 

2 3-2 

0 8 


Quarantine Dues payable on Goods — Non-susceptible goods pay ad valorem at the rate of G kreutzers 
per 1(H) florins or 1 mille. Susceptible goods pay an extra charge, according to tariff, or to circumstances. 
Besides the above ad valorem duty, goods not susceptible pay 4 kreutzers per every 1,000 lbs. weight 

of Vienna. Grain is subject to an extra charge of about $ per cent. 

Brokers , Commission Merchants , Brokerage, 8fC .—There are a few exceptions to the freedom generally 
enjoyed of settling and exercising any trade at Trieste. Brokers, for example, are limited in number, 
and appointed by the Chamber of Commerce. They are obliged to give security, are under various 
regulations, and may not themselves trade as principals. Theyare of 3 classes : 1st, brokers for the sale 
and purchase of merchandise, who are again subdivided into particular classes, according to the articles 
they are conversant with, as grain, oil, cotton, drugs, hides and leather, colonial produce, manufactures, 
Ac.; 2d, bill brokers, or exchange agents; and, 3d, ship ami insurance brokers. Such authorised 
brokers are alone allowed to extend contracts, certificates, surveys, or other documents ; and they are 
considered as public functionaries, whose depositions are received as legal evidence. 

Any one may be a commission merchant or factor, but he may not issue printed circulars or lists of 
prices ; nor will his books, however regularly kept, be considered as evidence in a court of justice, unless 
he is matriculated , for which the possession of a certain amount of capital is required. This, however, 
is little more than mere form, and a great deal of business is done by persons acting both as merchants 
and brokers, without being duly authorised. 

The usual rate of a merchant’s or factor’s commission on the purchase of goods Is 2 per cent.; on 
sales, $ per cent, del credere is sometimes added. 

A merchant’s commission for collecting freight, and doing other shipping business, is 2 per cent, on 
the inward cargo ; and by custom of the place, the house to which a ship is consigned or recommended 
by the charterers, is entitled to a commission of 2 per cent, on the outward cargo, whether it has or has 
not been instrumental in procuring the goods that are laden outwards. 

A broker’s commission for freighting a ship, or procuring a charter, is 2 per cent. This does not 
indude the charge for writing charter, or for any other servicesjperformed in the clearance. In case of 
general cargoes, when the broker has to collect goods ftsm different merchants, he charges 3 per cent, 
commission. A bill broker's*commission (courtage) is sometimes I per mille, more commonly £ per 
mille. Brokerage for the sale or purchase of merchandise varies from $ per cent, to 1 per cent., ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the nature of the article. 

Insurance _The insurance of ships is carried on to a considerable extent at Trieste. The security is 

unexceptionable, the terms more moderate than in England, and losses are said to be adjusted promptly 
and liberally. The oppressive duties on policies of insurance in England have been the cause that most 
insurances on ships for the Adriatic, that were formerly effected in London, Liverpool, Ac., are now 
effected at Trieste. The insurance of houses is universal ; and that of lives is also, of late years, 
practised to a considerable extent. House insurance is carried on by joint companies, of limited 
icsponsibility. 

Bankruptcy is not of very frequent occurrence at Trieste. The laws with respect to it do not differ 
much from those in force in most other countries. Frauds are punishable by imprisonment; but here, 
as elsewhere, they are very difficult to detect. Honest bankrupts .are discharged, on making a complete 
disclosure of their affairs, and a surrender of their assets. Property settled on a wife is not affected by 
the debts of the husband ; a regulation which, it is evident, must lead to fraud. 

Communications bu Land.— The intercourse between Trieste and Austria, Hungary, &c., is necessarily 
all carried on by land. The roads leading to Vienna, and to the Hungarian towns, particularly the first, 
are kept in good repair, and the tolls are moderate ; but owing to the rugged nature of the country, the 
ascent is in some places very considerable. The diligence from Trieste to Vienna, 340 English miles, 
performs the journey in 72 hours. The draught horses employed on the roads are excellent; but, in 
some of the mountainous districts, bullocks are used. 

Repeated surveys have been made of the country between Vienna and Trieste, in the view of forming 
a canal. Bjit the difficulties in the way of such a project seem to be all but insuperable. The gnpund 
is not only rugged, but the subsoil of the country stretching northwards to a considerable distance from 
Trieste is so very porous, that, unless precautions were taken to obviate it, the water in the canal would 
speedily escape. A railroad has been proposed, and it might, no doubt, be accqdfelished. But the 
expense would be so very great, that it Is extremely problematical whether it wouldWer yield any thing 
like a return. 

Careening, Stores, 8fc. — Timber at Trieste is excellent, workmen good, and their wages moderate; 
so that is a very favourable place for careening and repairing. Water is very good, but rather scarce ; 
so that, if a large supply be required, due notice must be given. Ships are served in regular rotation. 
Beef is very good, but rather high priced. Butter and cheese are dear ; and fuel is excessively so. On 
the whole, therefore, Trieste cannot be considered as a favourable place for the provisioning oF a ship. 

Banking. — There are no public banks at Trieste. The bank of Vienna has an office here, but it is 
merely for the exchange of its notes for cash, or, more frequently, of large notes for small ones. These 
notes, being guaranteed by government, are legal tender, und in general circulation, but no other 
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company is allowed to issue notes to be used as a circulating medium. There is not, however, any de¬ 
ficiency of currency. Banking business is transacted by private companies, or by individuals, who are 
subject to certain regulations, ami are obliged to lay before competent authority an attested statement of 
the capital embarked in their concerns. Their business principally consists in procui ing bills of exchange 
from other places for the use of the merchants of Trieste, or in discounting, (in which latter operation 
they have many private competitors,) at the rate of from 4 to 6 per cent, per annum, according to the 
nature of the paper offered, and in proportion to the scarcity or abundance of cash. 

The principal bankers of Trieste arc of undourtted solidity, and do not indulge in dangerous specu¬ 
lations : and notwithstanding the apparent want of great banking establishments, the business of buying 
and selling, and of making payments and remittances, whether in bills or specie, is transacted at this 
port with great facility; and there seldom arises any distress, pressure, or stagnation, from want of 
money or credit. 

It is not usual for respectable bankers to give Interest on deposits. The partners in joint stock com- 

J >anics, banks, &c. are, in general, responsible only to the extent of their declared capital; and the 
ndividuals composing them are only liable each to the extent of their share. The same individual is 
frequently a general merchant, a partner in a hanking house, and a member of an insurance compajtt. 
All these businesses may at present be said to be prosperous. 

Credit _Goods imported into Trieste are sometimes sold for ready money, a discount being usually 

understood, and allowed in such case, of 2 or per cent. But they are commonly sold at 3 months* 
credit, that is, by bills of that date ; occasionally, but rarely, they are sold at Bix months. 

Bjlls thus obtained, though offering no other guarantee than the signature of the drawer or acceptor, 
may be discounted or insured at a moderate rate by companies who dedicate themselves to this branch of 
business, and who, from their extensive dealings, are good judges of the risk. The practice has become 
almost universal; and It not only facilitates sales, but has a tendency to prevent bankruptcies, as it is 
difficult for a house long to conceal its insolvency ; and its credit is, by this mode of trial, soon ascer¬ 
tained. • 

Tares. — Real tare Is allowed on most articles of export; and on all articles of import, except cotton 
and sugar. The tare on Brazil sugar in chests depends on their length and size, but in general it amounts 
to from 15 to 18 per cent.; on Brazil sugar in bags tho tare is 3 per cent. ; on Havannah sugar a tare is 
allowed of 62 lbs. English per box, being from 13 to 14 per cent.; ou Jamaica sugar the tare is 14 per cent. 
Tare on American cotton, 4 per cent. 

Trade of Austria with the U. Kingdom — Tariff. — The direct trade carried on with 
Austria by the ports on the Adriatic is not so great as might, perhaps, be expected, our 
exports not amounting to more than 800,000/. or 900,000/. a year; the imports being, 
however, a good deal larger. But our indirect trade, or that carried on with Austria by 
means of the Elbe and other inlets to her land frontier, though it cannot be exactly 
ascertained, is known to be much greater ; and there is every prospect of its future 
increase. We have already noticed (Prussian or German Commercial Union) the 
reductions that have been lately made in the tariff of Austria, and the liberal commercial 
treaty she has negociated in the course of the current year (1853) with Prussia. It is 
seen from the following statement that the reductions referred to are of the greatest 
importance. It is true, no doubt, that in some instances the duties on importation 
have been increased ; but they are fe\v and unimportant compared with the re¬ 
ductions. 


Return showing the Rate* of Duty in Austria on some of the principal Articles of British and Colonial 
Produce aud Manufacture in 1846 and 1853, with the per Centage of Increase or Diminution. — (Tart. 
JPaper, No. 1010. Soss. 1853.) 


Cotton jam, unbleached, undyed, and untwisted 

.per 110 Xfi-IOOlb*. 

dyed - • 

Cotton manufactures: — 
tine bobbinet 
embroidered 
Linen yam, unbleached 

dyed and Ueached • 

, thread 

IJnen manu&cfure*: — 

coarse, as packing canvas, socks, Stc. 
lawns, cambrics, Ac. - 
Wool, raw 

Woollen yarn, undyed * 

I dyed 

[Woollen manufactures, fine, as cash 
meres, merinos, plush, flee. 

[Silk manufactures • 

Iron, raw 
bars 

.Lead,raw 
Tin, rtw 

Hardwares and cutlery: — 

All cast, hammered, and wrought) 
work, also household wares, and V 
agricultural impleflpts, flic. 1 
Fire-arms, raxors, penknives, u 
gical Instruments, Stc. 

Glass, in plates. Ate. 

Leather, varnished, polished, ice. 
manufactures, gloves 
shoemakers’ and saddlers' work 
Sugar, refined - - 

Coals 

Kish, herrings - 
Beer and ale, in bottles or Jan 
Coffee, raw « . 

Cocoa, raw 
Bum and arrack 


per 1 1.101b. 
per 110 ttfi-lOOlbs. 


per 1 1-10 lb. 
per 100 26-lOOlbS' 


£ I. d. 
0 18 2 


0 8 4 

0 12 0 

0 l* 74 


6 8 4 
0 13 4 
if fi fi 
9 l H 
4 10 10 
l 16 O 
0 U 0 MO 


0 5 0 
1 10 0 
10 0 0 


Increase 
!>&• Cent. 


It 

374 


66J 


i 


"A 


84 J 
HY 
83J 


504 
from 40 
to 75 


from 58i 
lo 91 4 


61 

SI 


32 

5f5 

444 
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Account or the Quantities and declared Values of the principal Articles of British Produce and Manu¬ 
facture exported from the U. Kingdom direct to Austria (Ports on the Adriatic) in 1851. 


Quantities. 

Dp dared 
Value. 

8,072 

46,503 

£ 

31,166 

17.108 

20,879,158 

272,009 

4,851,91*3 

9,434 

32,362 

2,6*22 

92)27 
162,843 
9,211 
69.334 
10.742 

9,102 

54,787 

806,519 

9,685 

* 49,465 

2,628 
- 2,407 

. 

27,999 


Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

18,234 

55 

249 

£ 

2 ,538 
3,946 
105 
1,068 

- 

9,710 

14,093 

22,685 

582,928 

21,472 

5,936 

2,519 
5d 1 
70,563 

- 

312,012 


liras* and copper manufactures . cwt. 
(’oal, cinders, nml culm • • tonsl 

niton manufactures, entered by 
the > aid - - * -yard* 

Cotton manufactures, hosiery, 

I.toe, and small wnreg • • value 

Cotton twist and yarn - - lb*. 

FHh, herrings - - barrels 

Pilchard* - hhds 

/J.ttdwares and cutlerv 
Iron and steel, wrought and un- 
♦rought - 

Linen manufactures, entered by 
the yard' . 

Linen manufactures, thread, 
tdj»es, and small wares - 


i yar 


llis. 


Machinery and mill work (In 

■h iding steam engines) - . value 


Oil, linseed - 

Silk manufactures - « - 

Sugar, refined ... 

Tin unwronght - - ; 

Tin and pewter [wares, and tin 
plates .... value] 
Y\ oollcn manufactures, entered 
by the piece - - picci 

Woollen manufactures, entered 
liy the yard - - . yan 

Woollen manufactures, hosiery, 
and small wares - valt 

Woollen yarn - - .lb 

All other articles • • .valt 

Total declared value of British pro 


The great drawback under which Austria labours, is the situation of by far the 
larger portion of her provinces in the central parts of Europe ; and separated from the 
great markets for their produce, either by a wide tract of intervening country, or by 
high mountain ridges, Austria is naturally an agricultural country ; and unless com¬ 
pelled by circumstances to devote a portion of her energies to manufactures, will, no 
doubt, continue such for a lengthened period: and hence, as the products of agricultural 
industry are at once heavy and bulky in proportion to their value, the advantage of 
opening improved channels of communication with other countries. In this respect, 
the free navigation of the Danube is of much importance, though a great deal more 
stress has been laid upon it in this country than it deserve*. The expense of carrying 
corn and timber from Hungary to the Black Sea, and thence to the ports of Western 
Europe, will, we apprehend, always he found too heavy to admit of England or France 
ever supplying themselves, at least to any considerable extent, with the corn, flax, or 
timber of Hungary or Transylvania. The cost of conveying produce from the interior 
of the continent to the nearest shipping ports is a most important element, which is too 
generally lost sight of in this country. To show its influence we may mention that,, 
on various occasions where wheat has sold at Lemberg, one of the principal markets of 
Galicia for I5s. or 16s. a quarter; its price at Dantzie at the same time has been 40 s . 
and upwards ; the difference being occasioned by the difficulty and expense of con¬ 
veying corn down the Vistula, from Lemberg to Dantzie. 

The Austrian government and people have long been alive to the many advantages 
that would result from opening a communication between Hungary and Flume, and 
other ports on the Adriatic. And notwithstanding the obstacles opposed by the inter¬ 
position of the Julian Alps, and other mountain ridges, an excellent road has been 
carried from Carlstadt to Fiume. Still, however, the expenses of the carriage of bulky 
products are too great to make this route sufficiently available ; and the advantage of 
further improving and cheapening the communication is too obvious to need being 
pointed out. 

One Vienna pound=l*235 lb. avoirdupois; hence the centner of 100 Vienna pounds=123-5or 123 £ lbs, 
avoirdupois. 

The Austrian florin of the standard of 20 to the Cologne mark, is almost exactly 2 shillings sterling. 

In the Lombardo. Venetian kingdom, the centner of 100 kilogrrmmes is still the weight used iu levying 
the duly, the difference between 100 kilo^raimnes=78-8 lbs of Austria being allowed. 

TRINITY HOUSE. This society was incorporated by Henry VIIT., in 1515, 
for the promotion of commerce and navigation by licensing and regulating pilots, and 
ordering and erecting beacons, lighthouses, buoys, &c. A similar society, for the like 
purposes, was afterwards established at Hull; and also another at Newcas le-upon-Tyne 
in 1537 ; which 3 establishments, says Hakluyt, were in imitation of that founded by 
the Emperor Charles V* at Seville in Spain \ who, observing the numerous shipwrecks 
in the voyages to and from the 'West Indies, occasioned by the ignorance of seamen, 
established, at the Casa de Contratacion t lectures on navigation, and a pilot-major for 
the examination of other pilots and mariners ; having also directdll books to l»e 
published on that subject for the use of navigators. 

Henry VIII,, by his charter, confirmed to the Deptford Trinity House Society all the 
ancient rights, privileges, &c. of the shipmen and mariners of England, and their several 
possessions at Deptford, from which it is plain that the Society had existed long pre¬ 
viously. The corporation tvas confirmed, in 1( 58, in the enjoyment of its privileges 
and possessions, by letters patent of the 1st James II. by the name of the Master, 
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Wardens, and Assiftants of the Guild or Fraternity of the most glorious and undivided 
Trinity and of St. Clement’s, in the parish of Deptford Strond, in the County of Kent. 
At first, the corporation appears to have consisted of seamen only ; but since the charter 
of James II., noblemen and gentlemen have been enrolled among its elder brethren. It 
is governed by 31 elder brothers, of whom 1 is master, 4 wardens, and 8 assistants : but 
the inferior members of the fraternity, named younger brethren, are not limited in point 
of number; every master or mate, expert in navigation, being admissible as such. 
Besides the power of erecting light-houses, and other sea-marks, on the several coasts 
of the kingdom, for the security of navigation — (see Light-houses), — the master, 
wardens, assistants, and elder brethren are invested by charter with the following 
powers ; viz. the examination of the mathematical scholars of Christ’s Hospital; the 
appointment of pilots to conduct ships into and out of the Thames; the settling tfce 
several rates of pilotage; and the granting licences to poor seamen, not free of the city 
or past going to sea, to row on the river Thames for their support. They formerly, 
also, enjoyed several other powers, which have since fallen into disuse or been vested 
in other hands. To this company belongs the Ballast Office, for clearing and 
deepening the Thames, by taking up a sufficient quantity of ballast for the supply 
of all ships that sail out of the river, for which they pay certain rates. — (See Ballast. ) 
r lhe corporation is authorised to receive voluntary subscriptions, benefactions, See. ; 
and to purchase, in mortmain, lands, tenements, &c. to the amount of 500/. per annum. 
r fhe ancient Ilall of the Trinity House at Deptford, where the meetings of the brethren 
were formerly held, was pulled down long ago They now meet in an elegant building 
erected for the purpose in London, near the Tower. 

Trinity House Revenues , fyc. — The revenue under the management of the Trinity 
House arises from the dues payable to the corporation on account of light houses, 
buoyage and beaconage, and ballastage ; and from the interest of money in the 
funds, and the rent of freehold property. In 1852 the receipts and expenditure were 
ns under: — 

£ t . d . £ *. d . 

261,827 12 to 
122,417 19 10$ 

- 139,409 12 11A 

19,176 13 3| 

11,147 11 5 

- 8,029 1 10? 

36.377 8 3A 
28,301 14 3$ 

■- 8.072 1 l 0 

11,321 10 7J 

-> _-_106,833 l'J 32 


Duliict i'omn»i*iiion on collection 
Charges on account of maintenance, St c.* • 

Kelt lighthouse revenue ... 
liwn/age and Deaeimuge — grt*.* amount of - 
Deduct commission on collection - 

Charges - 

Nett buoyage and beaconage revenue - 
Baltarfage — gross amount of - 

iHiiuct charges .... 

Rfnt i\f Land and houses, dividends on account of funded property 
&c., all charges deduc ted - 


Hitherto by far the greater portion of this large revenue has been expended on pen¬ 
sions to poor disabled seamen, and on the maintenance of their widows, orphans, &e. 
mid it is admitted that it has been both judiciously and economically administered. 
It is henceforth, however, under the provisions of the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 131., to 
form part of the “ Mercantile Marine Fund.” The act provides that payments now 
chargeable on the “fund” for pensions, &c., may be commuted. The expenses of 
light-houses, ballastage, and beaconage, are also to be charged on the “fund,” and the 
rates of toll are to be revised and fixed by H. M. in council. The ballastage rates under 
the Trinity House, being a charge peculiar to the Thames, are to be made pecu¬ 
liarly applicable to services performed for the safety and convenience of the shipping 
frequenting that river-(See Ballast.) 

TRIPANG, or SEA SLUG (Bichc <Te J/tr), a species of fish of the genus Holu- 
thuria , found chiefly on coral reefs in the Eastern seas, and highly esteemed in China, 
into which it is imported in large quantities. It is an unseemly looking substance, of a 
dirty brown colour, hard, rigid, scarcely possessing any power of locomotion, or appear¬ 
ance of animation. Sometimes the slug is as much as 2 feet in length, and from 7 to 8 
inches in circumference. A span in length, and 2 or 3 inches in girth, is, however, the 
ordinary size. The quality and value of the fish, however, do not by any means depend 
upon its size, but upon properties in it neither obvious to nor discernible by those who 
have not been Ifeng and extensively engaged in the trade. In shallow water the animal 
is taken out by the hand, but in deeper water it is sometimes speared. When taken it 
is gutted, dried in the sun, and smoked over a wood fire ; this being the only preparation 
it receives. 


* This sum includes 21.G30/. 18s. 8 d. expended on account of new works; 5,410/. 9s. lid. for interest 
paid on monies borrowed to complete the purchase of certain lights; 19,127/. 12s. 9d. repairs, coals, 
Stores, wages to engineers of the yachts required for conducting the light and buoyage service, and 
salary to superintendent and storekeeper at the wharf at Black wall, and rates, taxes, repairs, &c. on the 
establishment at that place. 
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The fishery Is carried on from the western shores of New Guinea, and the southern shores of Aus¬ 
tralia, to Ceylon inclusive. Indeed, within the last few years it has been successfully prosecuted on tin* 
shores of the Mauritius. The whole produce goes to China. In the market of Macassar, the great 
staple of this fishery, not less than thirty varieties are distinguished, varying in price from !i Spanish 
dollars a picul (133£ lbs.) to 14 times that price, each variety being distinguished by well-known names ! 
The quantity of tripang sent annually to China from Macassar is about 7,000 piculs, or 8.333 cwt.; tlio 
price usually varying from 8 dollars a picul to 110 and 115, according to quality. — (Crawfurd's Indian 
Archipelago , vol. ill. p. 441.) There is also a considerable export of tripang from Manitia to Canton. 

Besides tripang, fish-maws and sharks' fins are exported to China from every maritime country of 
India. 

TIIOY WEIGHT, one of the most ancient of the different kinds used in Britain. 
The pound English Troy contains 12 ounces, or 5,760 grains. It is used in the weighing 
of gold, silver, and jewels ; the compounding of medicines ; in experiments in natural 
philosophy ; in comparing different weights with each other ; and is now (by 5 Geo. 4. 
c. 74.) made the standard of weight. 

Troy Weight, Scotch , was established by James VI. in the year 1618, who enacted that only one weight 
should be used In Scotland, viz. the French Troy stone of 16 pounds, and 16 ounces to the pound. The 
pound contains 7,609 grains, and is equal to 17 oz. 6 dr. avoirdupois. The cwt. or 112 lbs. avoirdupois, con¬ 
tains only 103 lbs. 24 oz.of this weight, though generally reckoned equal to i04 lbs. This weight is very 
nearly identical with that formerly used at Paris and Amsterdam ; and is generally known by the name 
of Dutch weight. Though prohibited by the articles of Union, it has been used inmost parts of Scotland 

in weighing iron, hemp, flax, and other Dutch and Baltic goods, meal, butcher’s meat, lead, &c_(Sue 

Weights and Measures.) 

TRUCK SYSTEM, a name given to a practice that has prevailed, particularly in 
the mining and manufacturing districts, of paying the wages of workmen in goods instead 
of money. The plan has been, for the masters to establish warehouses or shops; and 
the workmen in their employment have either got their wages accounted for to them by 
supplies of goods from such depots , without receiving any money ; or they have got the 
money, with a tacit or express understanding that they were to resort to the warehouses 
or shops of their master for such articles as they were furnished with. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of the Truck System. — A great deal of contradictory 
evidence has been given, and very opposite opinions have been held, as to the practical 
operation and real effect of this system on the workmen. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
seeing that every thing depends on the mode in which it is administered, and that it may 
he either highly advantageous or highly injurious to the labourer. If a manufacturer ot 
character establish a shop supplied with the principal articles required for the use of the 
workmen in his employment, and give them free liberty to resort to it or not as they 
please, it can, at all events, do them no harm, and will, most likely, render them mate¬ 
rial service. The manufacturer, having the command of capital, may, in general, lay in 
his goods to greater advantage than they can be laid in by the greater number of retail 
tradesmen in moderate-sized towns ; and not being dependent on the profits of his shop 
for support, lie is, even though he had no advantage in their purchase, able to sell his 
goods at a cheaper rate than they can be afforded by the majority of shopkeepers. Some 
times, also, a factory is established in a district where shops either do not exist at all, or 
are very deficient; and in such cases the master consults the interest and convenience 
of those dependent on him when lie provides a supply of the principal articles required 
for their subsistence. It is easy, therefore, to sec that the keeping of shops by masters 
for the use of their workmen may be very beneficial to the latter. But to insure 
its being so, it is indispensable that the masters should be above taking an advantage 
when it is within their reach, and that tlicir conduct towards the workmen should not 
he in any degree influenced by the circumstance of the latter dealing or not dealing with 
their shops. 

Such disinterestedness is, however, a great deal more than could be rationally expected 
from the generality of men ; and hence, though many instances may be specified in which 
the truck system was advantageous to the workmen, those of a contrary description were 
unfortunately, far more numerous. It is obvious, indeed, that a practice of this sort 
affords very great facilities for fraudulent dealings. Under the old law, a manufacturer 
who had a shop, had means, supposing he were inclined to use them, not possessed by 
any ordinary shopkeeper as respects his customers, for forcing upon his workmen inferior 
goods at an exorbitant price. They are at first supplied on liberal terms, and are readily 
accommodated with goods in anticipation of wages, till they get considerably into tiebt. 
The pernicious influence of this deceitful system then begins fully to disclose itself. 
The workmen cease to be free agents; they are compelled to take sucli goods and at 
such prices as the master pleases ; for, were they to attempt to emancipate themselves 
from tins'state of thraldom by leaving their employment, they would be exposed to the 
risk of prosecution and imprisonment for the debts they had incurred. It is not easy to 
imagine the extent to which these facilities for defrauding the labouring class were taken 
advantage of in various districts of the country. In many instances, indeed, the profits 
made by the shops exceeded those made by the business to which they were contingent; 
and thousands of workmen, whose wages were nominally 30s. a week, did not really 
receive, owing to the bad quality and high price of the goods supplied to them, more 
than 20s., and often not so much. 
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Abolition of the Truck System. — A system of dealing with the labouring classes, so 
very susceptible of abuse, and which, in point of fact, was very extensively abused, was 
loudly and justly complained of. A bill was in consequence introduced for its suppres¬ 
sion by Mr. Littleton (now Lord Ilathcrton), which, after a great deal of opposition 
and discussion, was passed into a law, 1 & 2 Will. 4. c. 32. — ( See abstract subjoined .) 

Those who opposed this act did so on two grounds;— 1st, that it was improper to 
interfere at all in a matter of this sort; and, 2d, that the interference would not be 
effective. The first of these objections does not appear entitled to any weight. In sup¬ 
pressing the truck system, the legislature did nothing that could in anywise regulate or 
fetter the fair employment of capital: it interfered merely to put down abuse; to carry, 
in fact, the contract of wages into full effect, by preventing the workman from being 
defrauded of a portion of the wages he had stipulated for. The presumption no doubt 
is, in questions between workmen and their employers, that government had better abstain 
from all interference, and leave it to the parties to adjust their disputes on the principle 
of mutual interest and compromised advantage. Still, however, this is merely a presump¬ 
tion ; and must not be viewed as an absolute rule. Instances have repeatedly occurred 
where the interference of the legislature to prevent or suppress abuse, on occasions of the 
sort now alluded to, has been imperiously required, and been highly advantageous. Those 
who claim its interposition are, indeed, bound to show clearly that it is called for to 
obviate some gross abuse, or that it will materially redound to the public advantage; 
and this, we think, was done in the completest manner, by the opponents of the truck 
system. Regard for the interests of the more respectable part of the masters, as well 
as for those of the workmen, required its abolition ; for, while it continued, those who 
despised taking an advantage of their dependants were less favourably situated than 
those who did. It is ludicrous, therefore, in a case of this sort, to set up a cuckoo cry 
about the “freedom of industry.” The good incident to the truck system was in prac¬ 
tice found to he vastly overbalanced by the abuses that grew out of it; and as these 
could not, under the existing law of debtor and creditor, be separately destroyed, the 
legislature did right in attempting to suppress it altogether. 

It was said, indeed, that this would be found to be impracticable ; and the manu¬ 
facturers would enter underhand into partnerships with the keepers of shops, and that the 
system would really be continued, in another and, perhaps, more objectionable form. 
This anticipation has, we believe, been in some degree realised; but the system has not¬ 
withstanding been in many places abandoned, and is nowhere practised to any thing 
like the extent to which it was carried previously to the passing of Lord Hntherton’s act. 
It will not, however, be completely rooted out, till all small debts, however they originate, 
be put beyond the pale of the law. We have already vindicated the expediency of this 
measure on other grounds — (sec Credit) ; and the influence it would have in effectually 
destroying whatever is most pernicious in the truck system, is a weighty additional 
recommendation in its favour. Were ull right of action upon debts for less than 50/. 
or 100/. taken away, no master would think of acquiring a control over the free agency 
of his workmen, by getting them in debt to him; and no workman would, under such 
circumstances, submit to be directed in his choice of shops or goods. The case of the 
Scotch colliers affords acurious illustration of what is now stated. Down to 1775, these 
persons were really adscripti glebce, or prredial slaves; that is, they and their descendants 
were bound to perpetual service at the works to which they belonged, — a ri^ht to their 
labour being acquired by any new proprietor to whom the works were sold 1 The 
15 Geo. 3. c. 28. was passed for the emancipation of the colliers from this state of 
bondage. It, however, foiled of practically accomplishing its object; for the masters 
speedily contrived, by making them advances in anticipation of their wages, to retain 
them as completely as ever under their control 1 To obviate this abuse, the 39 Geo. 3. 
c. 56. was passed; which most properly took from the masters all title to pursue the 
colliers for loans, unless advanced for the support of the collier and his family during 
sickness. This act had the desired effect; and the colliers have since been as free as any 
other class of labourers. — (See edition of the Wealth of Nations by the author of this 
work, p. 172.) In fact, were small debts put beyond the pale of the law, it would not 
be necessary to interfere directly with the truck system; for it would not then be 
possible to pervert it to any very injurious purpose. 

The following are the principal clauses in the act 1 & 2 Will. 4. c. 37., entitled, “ An 
Act to prohibit the Payment in certain Trades, of Wages in Goods, or otherwise than 
in the Current Coin of the Realm : ” —> 


1. In All contracts hereafter to be made for the hiring of any 
artificer in any of the trades herein after enumerated, or for 
the performance by any artificer of any labour in any of the 
said trades, the wages of such artificer shall be made payable 
only in the current coin of this realm, and not otherwise: any 
contract to the contrary being Illegal, null, and void. 

. If such contract contain any stifnalatioru as to the manner 
•"which the wages shall be eapended, it is void. 

3. Wages must be paid to the workman in coin only. Pay¬ 
ment in goods illegal and void. 


• runcers may recover a 


coin. • - 

ar, ! on 1 b r u K ht f°r wages, no set-off Khalil* allowed 
he * *nta^d led by lh * ® m P'°> tr » or b > shop in which 

„ , C ( ™,° vi” iplo J!! r shal J have action or suit in equity 
against his artificer, for goods supplied to him on account 
of^ wages, or supplied by any shop in which he has an inter - 

7. If the artificer, or his wlfeor children, become chargeable 
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to the pitrhh, the overseer* may recover any wages earned 
within tlie 3 preceding months, and not paid in cash. 

8. Nothing in thi* act ia to invalidate the payment of wages 
In bank notes or drafts on any jankers within 15 miles, if ar¬ 
tificer consents. . 

y. Any employer of any artificer in any of the trades herein¬ 
after enumerated, who shall, by himself or by the agency of 
any other person, directly or indirectly enter into any contract, 
or make nnv payment hereby declared illegal, shall for the first 
offence forfeit a sum not exceeding 10/. nor less than A/., and 
for the second offence any sum not exceeding 20/. nor less than 
10/., and for a third o(fetu-e lie shall he guilty of n misdemean¬ 
our, and lie punished bv fine only, at tbedLa-rctioti of the court, 
so that the lines shall not in any case exceed 10 7. 

10. Offences shall be inquired of and lines recover, d hefo o 
2 Justices, and the amount of the fines shall lie in the discre¬ 
tion of such Justices, or in cases of misdemeanour, of the court 
before which the offence may be tried : and in case of a second 
offence, it shall be sufficient evidence of the previous conviction, 
if i certificate, signed hy the officer having the custody of the 

re-«rd, liepioduced, stating in a compendious form the general 
n iture of the offence. But a second or third offence shall only 
t„. punished as a first or second otfence, if committed within 
lit days after the prior conviction; ami a fouithor anv sub 
sequent offence shall be punished ns a third offence. But no 
second or third oifenre shall he prosecuted alter more than 2 
ye irs from tlie commission of the next preceding offence. 

11. Justices may compel the attendance of witnesses, on the 
request of the parties. Penalty for non-attendance without ex¬ 
cuse, and Hfier proof of due service of summons at the usual 
place of abode for such persons, 21 hours at the least liefore 
the time appointed for appearance, a commitment to some 
pn.on within the jurisdiction of the justices, without bad or 
m unpri/e, for not exceeding 14 days, or until such person 
sii dl sol,mil to be < xamlned. 

Section from 12. to 18. inclusive, regulate proceedings, 

1Ai t mil v to apply to the follow ing trades —Making, cast¬ 
ing, converting, or manufacturing of iron or steel, or nnv parts, 
hr im lies or processes thereof; working any mines of eoal, 
ironstone, limestone, salt rock; or working or getting stone, 
slate, or clay ; or making or preparing salt, lnuks, tiles, or 
quo no.; or making or manufacturing any kinds of nails, 
chains, rivets, anvils, >Ve., keys, Ac ., or any other aiticles or 
hard wat es made* of iron or steel, or of non mid steel combined, 
or of any plated articles of cutlery, or of any goods or wares 
iii.ule of brass, tin, lead, pewter, or other metd, or of anv 
lap wined goods or wire, whatsoever; or making, spinning, 
tin owing, doubling, winding, weaving, combing, knitting, 
hie.u lung, dyeing, punting, or o'lierwise piep.irmg any kinds 
oi woollen, wniste.1, virn, stufi’, kersey, linen, fu.ti m, < bull, 
seige, cotton, leather, fur, hemp, (lax, mohair, or silk inmn- 
f u turcs w liatsoever, or any m niuf.u tines whatsoever made of 
the said list mentioned materials, whet hew the sene he or be 
not mixed one with another ; or making nr otlrrwi.e prepar¬ 
ing, ornamenting, or finishing anv glnss, porcelain, ilnna, or 
e ivlheuwar« whatsoever, or any pans, brain he,, or processes 
tlieieof, or ally materials used 5n any of soe-li last mentioned 


t rades ; or making or preparing of bone, thread, silk, or cotton 
lac e, or of lace mnle of any mixed materials. 

20. Not to extend to any domestic servant, or servant in 
husbandry. 

21. No one engaged in any of the trades or occupations enu¬ 
merated, or Ills father, son, or brother, shall act as a justice. 

22. County magistrates to act in cases where those of towns 
are disqualified as above. 

23. Not to prevent .mv employer from supplying or contract¬ 
ing to supply to any artificer any medicine or mpdlcal attend¬ 
ance, or any fuel, or any materials, tools, or implements to fie 
by Kiu-h artificer employed in his trade or occupation, if such 
artificers be employed in mining, or any hay, corn, or other 
provender to be consumed by any liorse or other 1 least of burden 
employed bv aAy such artilu er in his trade and occupation ; 
nor from demising to any artificer employed in any of the 
trades or occupations enumerated the whole or any part of 
any tenement at anv rent nor from supplying or contracting 
to supply to any such artificer any victuals dressed or prepared 
mill, r tlie roof of any sut h employer, and there consumed hy 
su< Ji artificer ; nor from making or contracting to make any 
deduction from the wages of any artificer for any such lent, or 
medicine or medical attendance, or fuel, materials, tools, im¬ 
plements, hay. corn, or provender, or such victuals, or for any 
money advanced to each irtificer for any such purpo e; hut 
such "deduction shall not exceed the true value of such fuel, 
materials, tools, implements, hay, corn, and provender, and 
shall not he In any case made from the wages of nidi artificer 
unless the agreement fur such deduction shall be in writing 
and signed by such artificer. 

24. Not to prevent any such employer from advancing to any 
such artificer .any money to ho by him contributed to any 
friendly society or hitik for savings, or for his relief in sick¬ 
ness, or for the educitiou of any child of such artificer, nor 
from deducting or contracting to deduct any money from the 
wages of sut'l» artificers for the education of any >uch child, 
provided the agreement for such deduction shall be in writing 
anti signed bv such artificer. 

2 r >. Woikineu, laliouiers, and other persons in any manner 
engaged in any einplovmmt or operation, in or about 'h;; 
scvei.d trades and otcupatmns aforesaid, shall be deemed 
“artificers;" and all mu,ter3, bailiffs, foiemen, inanigers, 
rlei ks, ind other persons engaged in the hiving, employment, 
or superintendence of the labour of any such artificers s'hall ho 
deemed to be “ employers . ” and any money or other thing had 
or couti.ictcd to lie paid, or given as a remuneration for any 
labour done or to be done, whether within a certain time or to 
a cert un amount, or for a time or an amount uncertain, shall 
be deemed to be the “ wages " of such labour ; and any agree¬ 
ment, underst inding, dc\u e, contrivance, collusion, or arrange¬ 
ment whatsoever on the subject of wages, whether wiitten or 
or d, w hethor direct or indirect, to which the employer and ar¬ 
tificer are parties, or arc assenting, or by which they are mu¬ 
tually hound to each other, or whereby either of them shall 
have endeavoured to impose an obligation on the other of 
them, shall be deemed a “ contract.*’ 


TRUFFLES, a sort of vegetable production, like a mushroom, formed under ground. 
A few have been found in Northamptonshire ; they are pretty abundant in Italy, the 
south of France, and several other countries. They are reckoned a great delicacy. The 
jufe s’ an t ruffes d' An (jouleme are highly esteemed, and are sent as presents to very distant 
places. — ( Rees's Cyclopaulia. ) 

TUNIS, the capital of the regency of the same name, on the northern coast of 
Aliica, the Goletta fort being in hit. 33° 4S' 30'' N., Ion. 10° ‘2.5' 4.5" E. The bay of 
Tunis is somewhat in the form of a horseshoe. Its western extremity, Cape Carthage, 
is situated about 4 miles N. K. from the Goletta; and its eastern extremity, Cape 
Zalran, bears from Cape Carthage E. by S., distant about 13 miles. The bay is about 
13 miles deep, and has good anchorage all over, in from 10 to 4 fathoms water. It is 
exposed to tlie N. and N. JO. gales; but they seldom occasion any damage. Tunis lies 
on the west side of the hay, being separated from it by a large lagoon, having, where 
deepest, about 7 feet water. The port is at tlie Goletta, or channel, passing through 
the narrow belt of land separating the lagoon from the sea; the entrance to it is by a 
canal, in which there is at all times 1.5 feet water ; and ships may use it on paying a fee 
of 3 dollars a day. It is not, however, much resorted to ; all vessels of considerable 
burden loading and unloading from their moorings in the bay, by means of lighters. 
Flic population of Tunis has been variously estimated ; and may probably amount to 
100,000, being the most populous of any African city after Cairo. The streets are 
narrow, unpaved, and filthy. The buildings, though of stone, are mean and poor ; and 
the inhabitants present the picture of poverty and oppression. There is a fort at the 
Goletta, of considerable strength. • 

Trade — Notwithstanding the various drawbacks arising out of the nature of the government, and 
the ignorance and prejudices of the people, commerce and industry are in a more advanced state in 
rums than in any other part of Northern Africa, Kgypt excepted. Though subject to droughts, tlie 
climate is, on tlie whole, excellent. The soil still preserves that exuberant fertility for which it was 
.venous in antiquity. 

Non quicquid T.ibyeis terit 

Fervens area mossibus ( Sencc . in Thycsl.) 

. b seldom receives any other manure than that of sometimes burning the weeds and stubble ; and yet, 
,T 1 despite of its slovenly culture, the crops are luxuriant ; ami there is generally a considerable excess 
of wheat and barley for exportation. Corn is principally shipped at Kiserta, al/out 50 miles W. of 
1 unis. Olive oil is one of the principal articles of export. It is of various qualities ; some good, and 
some very indifferent. Susa is said to bo the best place for its shipment. Soap of an excellent quality 
largely manufactured in tlie regency. It may be had either soft or in wedges. The soft is made "oi 
barilla and pure oil, and is much esteemed. The hard soap is made froln the lees of oil, and is reckoned 
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▼ery strong. The principal soap-works arc at Susa. Little, however, is prepared on a speculative 
anticipation of a demand for exportation ; but any quantity may be had by contracting for it a few 
months before the period when it is wanted. A sort of woollen scull-caps art? largely expoited. They 
are in extensive demand all over the Levant, and are nowhere made in such perfection as here. 
Ivory and gold dust, hides, wax, morocco leather, sponge, barilla, coral, dates, ostrich feathers, Ac. arc 
among the articles of export. * 

The imports from Europe consist of woollens, coarse German and Irish linens, cotton stuffs, hard¬ 
ware, sugar, coffee, spices, tin plates, lead, alum, dye stuffs, wine, silk, Spanish wool, &c. There is 
very little direct trade between Tunis and England ; but a good deal is indirectly carried on, through 
the intervention of Malta and Gibraltar. Marseilles has probably the largest share of the trade with 
the regency. In 1830, there entered the different ports of Tunis 194 ships, of the burden or 20,747 tons, 
exclusive of those engaged in the tiade witlr the other African states and Turkey. 

„ Exclusive of the trade by sea, a considerable trade is carried on between Tunis and the interior of 
Africa, by moans of caravans. These import slaves, gold dust, ivory, feathers, drugs, &c. They carry 
back cotton stuffs, linens, hardware, spices, cochineal, &c. 

Naval and military stores imported into Tunis pay no duty. Other articles pay a duty of 3 per cent. 
ad valorem on a rated tariff'. Obstructions arising out of monopolies, &c. are occasionally tin own in 
the way of exportation ; and in general it is necessary, before proceeding to ship, to obtain a tiskery , 
or licence to that effect, from the bey. That, however, may be, for the most part, procured without 
much difficulty. 

Money _Accounts are kept in piastres of 1(1 rarobas or 52 

nsprn.- The piastre is worth about 1*. I«f- sterling. '1 lie usper 
is an Imaginary money. The value of foreign coins depends 
on the state of the exchange. 

Weight*. — Gold, stiver, and pearls are weighed by the ounce 
of H meticals; 1C of these ounces make the Junis pound =s 
7,773*5 Kng. grs. The principal cominerei.il weight is Iho 
cantaro, containing 100 tbs, or rottoli, being equivalent to 
11 ro, r > lbs. avotrd., or 50*30 kitog. 

Meaiures — The principal corn measure is the cafiz, divided 
Into 1C whlbas; and the whiba into 12 sahas. One cali/ = 
l-IAIinperial bushels. 

The wine measure is the millcrolle of Marseilles* (1*1 
Imp. gallons, or 04*33 litres. It is divided into t>i mitres. 

Ruins of Carthage. — The famous city of Carthage, one of the greatest emporiums 
of the ancient world, long the mistress of the sea, and the most formidable enemy of 
Rome, was situated near the cape which still bears her name, about 10 miles N. E. from 
Tunis. Such, however, have been the alterations on the coast, that the port of the 
city, within whose ample expanse whole navies used to ride, is now wholly filled up : 
antiquaries differ as to its situation ; and the sea has in some places receded from 2 to 3 
miles from the ruins of the buildings by which it was formerly skirted. The common 
sewers are still in a very perfect state, as are several cisterns, public reservoirs, and 
other remains of that sort, with the fragment of a noble aqueduct that supplied the 
city with water. Rut besides these and a very few Runic inscriptions that have been 
dug up, there is nothing left to attest the ancient grandeur and magnificenoc of the 
city, or to identify it with the illustrious people by whom it was founded and occupied 
till its destruction by Scipio Nasica. There are no temples, no triumphal arches, no 
granite columns or obelisks covered with Phoenician characters, and no ancient enta¬ 
blatures. These have all fallen a sacrifice to hostile attacks, or to the destroying hand 
of time. 

Nunc passim, vix reliquias, vix nomina servans, 

Obruitur, propriis non ngnoseemla ruinis. 

Such mutilated fragments of buildings as still remain are evidently the work of 
a later age; of those who occupied the city between the period when a colony was sent 
to it by Augustus, and its final subversion by the Saracens in the 7th century. 

TURBIT1I, or TU RRETH, the cortical part of the root of a species of Convolvulus, 
brought from different parts of the East Indies. It is a longish root about the thick¬ 
ness of the finger, resinous, heavy, of a brownish hue without and whitish within. It is 
imported cloven in the middle, lengthwise, and the heart or woody matter taken out 
The best is ponderous, not wrinkled, easy to break, and discovers to the eye a large 
quantity of resinous matter. At first it makes an impression of sweetness on the ta*tc ; 
but, when chewed for some time, betrays a nauseous acrimony. It is used in medicine, 
but only to a small extent. —( Lewis's Mat. Med.) 

TiiRBiTii (Mineral), the name given by chemists to the subsulphate of mercury. # 
TURBOT ( IVeuronectes maximits ), a well-known and highly esteemed species of fish. 
Very considerable quantities of turbot are now taken on various parts of our coasts, from 
the Orkneys to the Land’s End, yet a preference is given in the London markets to those 
caught by the Dutch. The latter are said to have sometimes drawn as much as 80,000/. 
in a single year, for turbots sold in London. 

Fresh turbots, however taken, or in whatever ship imported, may. be imported free of 
duty.—(See Fish.) 

TURMERIC, the root of the Curcuma longa. It is externally greyish, and internally 
of a deep lively yellow or saffron colour; very hard ; and not unlike, either in figure 
or size, to ginger. That should be preferred which is large, new, resinous, difficult to 
break, and heavy. It is imported from Bengal, Java, China, &c. Small quantities of it 
have also been grown in England. It has a somewhat aromatic, and not very agreeable 
smell; and a bitterish, slightly acrid, but rather warm taste. It used to be in con- 


The principal oil measure Is the metal or mettar = 5*125 
■wine gallons, or 19*39 litres ; l>ut it Is of different dimensions 
in different parts of the country ; and Is larger at Susa, 
whence most of the oil is exported, than nt Tunis. 

The pie, or principal long measure, is of 3 sorts ; -via. 
the pic woollen measure = 2<»*5 Eng. inches; the pic billc 
measure = 21 X do. ; and the pie linen measure = 1ST> do. 

For further particulars, see that chapter of Shaw's Travel* 
in Hatbaty, .Sr. (one of the most learned and excellent works 
of the kind in the English language), that treats of the king¬ 
dom of Tunii; Mnigill's Account >if Tunis, passim; Jtuk*on't 
t'ommetce qf the Mediterranean, pp. 55—90.; Kelly's Cam¬ 
bist , ilf-C. 
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siderable estimation as a medicine; and is extensively used in India for culinary pur¬ 
poses, entering into the composition of curry powder and other articles: in Europe, it 
is only used as a dye. It yields a beautiful bright yellow colour; which, however, is 
extremely fugitive, and no means have hitherto been discovered of fixing it. It is 
sometimes employed to heighten the yellows made with weld, and to give an orange 
tint to scarlet; but the shade imparted by the turmeric soon disappears. — ( Lewis's 
Mat. Med. ; Bancroft, on Colours , vol. i. p. 276.) 

Tho duties on turmeric, after beinp reduced in 1842, were wholly repealed in 1845. The imports, 
winch have been very largely augmented within the last 3 years, amounted in 1852 to 1252 tons ; the re¬ 
exports during the same year being Gh 3 tons. The price of turmeric in London in October, 1853, 
vaiied from Gs. to 14s. per cwt. The Madras brings the lowest, and the Chinese the highest price. 

TURPENTINE (Ger. Tarpaulin ; Fr. Terebvnthine ; It. Trementina; Rus. Ski- 
pidar ; Pol. Ter pent pan'). There arc several species of turpentine, but all of them 
possess the same general and chemical properties. 

1. Common Turpentine , is a resinous juice which exudes from the Scotch fir or wild 
pine ( Finns sylve.stris). The trees which arc-most exposed to the sun, and have the 
thickest barks, yield it ill the greatest abundance. They begin to produce it when about 
40 years old. The bark of the tree is wounded and the turpentine flows out in drops, 
which fall into a hole, or sort of cup, previously dug at the foot of the tree, holding 
about pint. It is purified by being exposed to liquefy in the sun’s rays, in barrels 
perforated in the bottom, through which it filters. In the U. States, the collection of 
turpentine is confided chiefly to negroes, each of whom has the charge o£from 3,000 to 
4,000 trees. The process lasts all the year, although theineisions arc not made in the trees 
till the middle of March, and the flow of the turpentine generally ceases about the end 
of October. The boxes are emptied 5 or 6 times during the year ; and it is estimated 
that 250 boxes will produce a barrel weighing 320 lbs. Turpentine has a strong, some¬ 
what fragrant odour, and a bitter, disagreeable taste ; its consistence is greater than that 
of honey ; its colour dirty yellow ; and. it is more opaque than the other sorts. We im¬ 
port it almost entirely from the U. States. 

2. Venice Turpentine , is the produce of the larch ( Pinus Earix'). It is obtained by 
boring a hole into the heart of the tree about 2 feet from the ground, and fitting into it 
a small tube through which the turpentine flows into vessels prepared for its reception. 
It is purified by straining through cloths, or hair sieves. It is more fluid, having the 
consistence of new honey, a yellowish colour, and is less unpleasant to the smell and taste, 
than the common turpentine. Genuine Venetian turpentine is principally obtained from 
the forests of 13aye, in Provence; but much of that to be found in the shops comes from 
America, and is, perhaps, obtained from a different species of fir. 

3. Canadian Balsam, or 'Turpentine , is obtained from incisions in the bark of the 
Finns Balsamea , a native of the coldest regions of North America. It is imported in 
casks, each containing about 1 cwt. It lias a strong, not disagreeable odour, and a 
bitterish taste ; is transparent, whitish, and has the consistence of copaiva balsam. — 
(Sec Balsam.) 

4. Chian, or Cyprus Turpentine , is obtained from the Pistacia Terebinthus, a native 
of the north of Africa and the south of Europe, and cultivated in Chios and Cyprus. 
It flows out of incisions made in the bark of the tree in the month of July ; and is sub¬ 
sequently strained and purified. It has a fragrant odour, a moderately warm taste, 
devoid of acrimony or bitterness, and a white or very pale yellow colour ; it is about as 
consistent as thick honey, is clear, transparent, and tenacious. From its comparative high 
price, Chian turpentine is seldom procured genuine, being for the most part adulterated 
either with Venetian or common turpentine. The dilFercnt species of turpentine may be 
dissolved in rectified spirit, or pure alcohol ; and, by distillation, they all give similar 
oils, which, from their being distilled (and not from any resemblance to alcohol, or spirits 
properly so called), are vulgarly termed spirit of turpentine. If the distillation be per- 
fattned with water, the produce is an essential oil, the common spirit of turpentine ; and 
if the distillation be carried on in a retort , without water, the product is more volatile 
and pungent, — a concentrated oil, as it were, — and is called the ethereal spirit of tur¬ 
pentine. The residuum that is left, in both cases, is a brownish resinous mass, brittle, 
capable of being melted, highly inflammable, insoluble in water, but mixing freely with 
oils : it is the common rosin of commerce. — ( Lib . of Entert. Knowledge, Vegetable Sub¬ 
stances ; Thomson's Dispensatory .) 

In 1852 the imports and exports of common turpentine were respectively 481,016, and 729 cwts. It is 
entirely imported from the U. States. 

TURPENTINE, OIL OF (Ger. Terpentindl; Fr. Eau de raze, ITuile de tereben - 
thine; It. Acqua di rasa ; Sp. Aguarras ), the essential oil drawn from turpentine by 
distillation. There are two sorts of this oil: the best, red ; and the second, white. It 
rs very extensively used by bouse painters, and in the manufacture of varnish, &c. The 
distillers have been charged with using it in the preparation of gin. Oil of turpentine 
is very often adulterated. 
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TURQUOISE (Ger. Turhiss; Yr. Turquoise ; It. Turchina; Sp. Turquesa'), a 
precious stone in considerable estimation. Its colour, which is its principal recommend¬ 
ation, is a beautiful celestial blue, which migrates into pale blue, and is sometimes tinged 
with green. Specific giavity, 3-127. It is destitute of lustre, opaque, and does not 
admit of a very high polish. It is much worn in necklaces, and every part of ornamental 
jewellery, from the size of a pin’s head to that of an almond : it contrasts beautifully with 
brilliants, or pearls, set in fine gold, and appears to most advantage when cut spheroidal. 
—(Mawe on Diamonds , 2d cd. p. 129.) 

Ileal turquoises are exclusively furnished by PerBia. The mines whence they are obtained are situated 
near Nishapore. They are the property of the Crown, and are farmed to the highest bidder. They bring 
a rent of from 2,000/. to 2,700/. a year- (Fraser's Travels on the Shores of the Caspian, pp. 343 — 347.) 

TUTENAG, the name given in commercial language to the zinc or spelter of China. 

*—(See Zinc.) This commodity used to be smuggled from China (the exportation of 
unwrought metals from that empire being prohibited) to Hindustan, the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, and neighbouring countries, to the amount, it is supposed, of about 50,000 cwt. 
a year. Tn 1820, the British free traders introduced German spelter or zinc for the 
fiist time into the Indian market. In 182G, the importation of tutenag from China 
into Calcutta ceased : and it has now been totally superseded throughout India by 
spelter. Of this latter commodity there were exported from Great Britain, in 1850, to 
the East India Company’s territories and Ceylon, 1LG28 cwts. besides the quantities 
furnished by Hamburgh, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and other continental ports. 

TYRE, tin? principal city of Phoenicia, and the most celebrated emporium of the 
ancient world. This famous city was situated on the S. E. coast of the Mediterranean, 
where the inconsiderable town of Tsour now stands, in lat. 33° 17' N., Ion. 35° 14' 
35" E. The trade that is at present carried on at Tsour is too trilling to deserve 
notice; but as this woik is intended to give some account, however imperfect, of the 
ievolutions in the channels of commercial enterprise, we may, perhaps, he excused for 
submitting a few statements with respect to the commerce carried on by so i unowned 
a people as the Tyrians. 

Tyre was founded by a colony from Salon, the most ancient of the Phoenician cities. 
The date of this event is not certainly known, but Lurcher supposes it to have been 
3,690 years before the Christian aera.—( Chrojwhnjie d'JIcrodote , cap. ii. p. 131.) It is 
singular, that while Homer mentions Sidon, lie takes no notice of Tyre, whose glory 
speedily eclipsed that of the mother city ; hut this is no conclusive proof that the latter 
was not then a considerable emporium. The prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
who flourished from 700 to G00 years before Christ, represent 'lyre as a city of un¬ 
rivalled wealth, whose “ merchants were princes, and her traffickers the honourable of 
the earth.” Originally, the city was built on the main land: hut having been besieged 
for a lengthened period by the Babylonian monarch Nebuchadnezzar, the inhabitants 
conveyed themselves and their goods to an island at a little distance, where a new city 
was founded, which enjoyed an increased degree of celebrity and commercial prosperity. 
'Hie old city was, on that account, entitled Pahvtyre, and the other simply Tyre. The 
new city continued to flourish, extending its colonies and its commerce on all sides, till 
it was attacked by Alexander the Great. The resistance made by the Tyrians to that 
conqueror showed that they had not been enervated by luxury, and that their martial 
virtues were nowise inferior to their commercial skill and enterprise. The overthrow 
of the Persian empire was efleeted with less difficulty than the capture of this single 
city. The victor had not magnanimity to treat the vanquished as their heroic conduct 
deserved. In despite, however, of the cruelties inflicted on the city, she rose again to 
considerable eminence. But the foundation of Alexandria, by diverting the commerce 
that had formerly centered at Tyre into a new channel, gave her an irreparable blow; 
and she gradually declined till, consistently with the denunciation of the prophet, her 
palaces have been levelled with the dust, and she has become “ a place for the spreading 
of nets in the midst of the sea.” 

Commerce , Colonies , §c. of Tyre -Phoenicia was one of the smallest countries of 

antiquity. It occupied that part of the Syrian coast which stretches from Aradus (the 
modern llouad) on the north, to a little below Tyre on the south, a distance of about 
50 leagues. Its breadth was much less considerable, being for the most part bounded 
by Mount Libanus to the east, and Mount Carmel on the south. The surface of this 
narrow tract was generally rugged and mountainous; and the soil in the valleys, 
though moderately fertile, did not aflord sufficient supplies of food to feed the popu¬ 
lation. Libanus and its dependent ridges were, however, covered with timber suitable 
for slop building ; and besides Tyre aqd Sidon, Phoenicia possessed the ports of Tripoli, 
Byblos, Berytus, &c. In this situation, occupying a country unable to supply them 
with sufficient quantities of corn, hemmed in by mountains, and by powerful and war- 
hkc neighbours, on the one hand, and having, on the other, the wide expanse of the 
Mediterranean, studded with islands, and surrounded by fertile countries, to invite the 
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enterprise of her citizens, they were naturally led to engage in maritime and commercial 
adventures; and became the boldest and most experienced mariners, and the greatest 
discoverers, of ancient times. 

From the remotest antiquity, a considerable trade seems to have been carried on 
between the Eastern and Western worlds. The spices, drugs, precious stones, and other 
valuable products of Arabia and India, have always been highly esteemed in Europe, 
and have been exchanged for the gold and silver, the tin, wines, &c. of the latter. At the 
first dawn of authentic history, we find Phoenicia the principal centre of this commerce. 
Ilcr inhabitants are designated in the early sacred writings by the name of Canaanitcs, 
— a term which, in the language of the East, means merchants. The products of 
Arabia, India, Persia, &t\ were originally conveyed to her by companies of travelling 
merchants, or caravans; which seem to have been constituted in the same way, and to 
have performed exactly the same part in the commerce of the East, in the days of 
Jacob, that they do at present.—( Gen. xxxvii. 25, &c.) At a later period, however, 
in the reigns of David and Solomon, the Phoenicians, having formed an alliance with 
the Hebrews, acquired the ports of Elath and Ezion-geber, at the north-cast extremity 
of the Red Sea. Here they fitted out fleets, which traded with the ports on that sea, 
and probably with those of southern Arabia, the west coast of India, and Ethiopia. 
The ships are said to have visited Ophir; and a great deal of erudition has been ex- 
|pended in attempting to determine the exact situation of that emporium or country. 
We agree, however, with Ilcercn, in thinking that it was not the name of any particular 
place; but that it was a sort of general designation given to the coasts of Arabia, India, 
and Africa, bordering on the Indian Ocean; somewhat in the same loose way as wc 
now use the terms East and West Indies. — (See the chapter on the Navigation and 
Commerce of the Phoenicians , in the translation of Ileeren’s work.) 

The distance of the Red Sea from Tyre being very considerable, the conveyance of 
goods from the one to the other by land must have been tedious and expensive. To 
lessen this inconvenience, the Tyrians, shortly after they got possession of Elath and 
Ezion-geber, seized upon Rhinoeulura, the port in the Mediterranean nearest to the Red 
Sen. The products of Arabia, India, &c., being carried hither by the most compendious 
route, were then put on board ships, and conveyed by a brief and easy voyage to Tyre. 
If we except the transit by Egypt, this was the shortest and most direct, and for that 
reason, no doubt, the cheapest, channel by which the commerce between Southern Asia 
and Europe could then be conducted. Put it is not believed that the Phoenicians pos¬ 
sessed any permanent footing on the Red Sea after the death of Solomon. The want 
of it docs not, however, seem to have sensibly afleeted their trade; and Tyre continued, 
till the foundation of Alexandria, to be the grand emporium for Eastern products, with 
which it was abundantly supplied by caravans from Arabia, the bottom of the Persian 
Gulph, and from Pabylon, by way of Palmyra. 

The commerce of the Phoenicians with the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
was still more extensive and valuable. At an early period, they established settlements 
in Cyprus and Rhodes. The former was a very valuable acquisition, from its proximity, 
the number of its ports, its fertility, and the variety of its vegetable and mineral pro¬ 
ductions. Having passed successively into Greece, Italy, and Sardinia, they proceeded 
to explore the southern shores of France and Spain, and the northern shores of Africa. 
They afterwards adventured upon the Atlantic; and were the iirst people whose flag 
was displayed beyond the pillars of Hercules.* 

Of the colonies of Tyre, (Jades, now Cadiz, was one of the most ancient and important. 
It is supposed by M. de St. Croix to have originally been distinguished by the name of 
Tartessus or Tarshish, mentioned in the sacred writings. — ( De V Etat et du Sort des 
Ancicn.ncs Colonics, p. 14.) Ilecren, on the other hand, contends, as in the case of 
Ophir, that by Tarshish is to be understood the whole southern part of Spain, which 
was early occupied and settled by Phoenician colonists.—(See also Hud, Commerce des 
Anciens, cap. 8.) At all events, however, it is certain that Cadiz early became the 
centre of a commerce that extended all along the coasts of Europe as far as Britain, and 
perhaps the Baltic. There'can be no doubt that by the Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, 
visited by the Phoenicians, are to be understood the Scilly Islands and Cornwall.*—(See 
Tin.) The navigation of the Phoenicians, probably, also, extended a considerable way 
along the western coast of Africa; of this, however, no details have reached us. 

But, of all the colonies founded by Tyre, Carthage has been by far the most cele¬ 
brated. It was at first only a simple factory; but was materially increased by the 
arrival of a large body of colonists, forced by dissensions at home to leave their native 
land, about 888 years before Christ. — ( St. Croi.r, p. 20. ) Imbued with the enterprising 
mercantile spirit of their ancestors, the Carthaginians rose, in no very long period, to 
the highest eminence as a naval and commercial state. The settlements founded by 
the Phoenicians in Africa, Spain, Sicily, &c. gradually fell into their hands; and after 
* Mons Calpe and Mbns Abjla, the Gibraltar and Ceuta of modern times. 
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the destruction of Tyre by Alexander, Carthage engrossed a large share of the com¬ 
merce of which it had previously been the centre. The subsequent history of Carthage, 
and the misfortunes by which she was overwhelmed, are well known. We shall only, 
therefore, observe, that commerce, instead of being, as some shallow theorists have 
imagined, the cauee of her decline, was the real source of her power and greatness; the 
means by which she was enabled to wage a lengthened, doubtful, and desperate contest 
with Home herself for the empire of the world. 

The commerce and navigation of Tyre probably attained their maximum from 650 to 
550 years before Christ. At that period the Tyrians were the factors and merchants 
of the civilised world; and they enjoyed an undisputed pre-eminence in maritime affairs. 
The prophet Ezekiel (chap, xxvii.) has described in magnificent terms the glory of 
Tyre; and has enumerated several of the most valuable productions found in her 
markets, and the countries whence they were brought. The fir trees of Senir (Her- 
mon), the cedars of Lebanon, the oaks of Bashan (the country to the east of Galilee), 
the ivory of the Indies, the fine linen of Egypt, and the purple and hyacinth of the isles 
of Elishah (Peloponnesus), arc specified among the articles used for her ships. The 
inhabitants of Si don, Arvad (Aradus), Gebel (Byblos), served her as mariners and 
carpenters. Gold, silver, lead, tin, iron, and vessels of brass ; slaves, horses, mules, 
sheep, and goats; pearls, precious stones, and coral; wheat, balm, honey, oil, spices, and 
gums; wine, wool, and silk ; are mentioned as being brought into the port of Tyre by 
sea, or to its markets by land, from Syria, Arabia, Damascus, Greece, Tarshisli, and 
other places, the exact site of which it is difficult to determine. * 

Such, according to the inspired writer, was Tyre, the “ Queen of the waters ” before 
she was besieged by Nebuchadnezzar. But, as has been already remarked, the result 
of that siege did not affect her trade, which was as successfully and advantageously car¬ 
ried on from the new city as from the old. Inasmuch, however, as Carthage soon after 
began to rival her as a maritime and mercantile state, this may, perhaps, be considered 
as the nera of her greatest celebrity. 

It would not be easy to over-rate the beneficial influence of that extensive commerce 
from which the Phoenicians derived such immense wealth. It inspired the people with 
whom they traded with new wants and desires, at the same time that it gave them the 
means of gratifying them. It everywhere gave fresh life to industry, and a new and 
powerful stimulus to invention. The rude uncivilised inhabitants of Greece, Spain, 
and Northern Africa acquired some knowledge of the arts and sciences practised by the 
Phoenicians; and the advantages of which they were found to be productive secured 
their gradual though slow advancement. 

Nor were the Phoenicians celebrated only for their wealth, and the extent of their 
commerce and navigation. Their fame, and their right to be classed amongst those 
who have conferred the greatest benefits on mankind, rest on a still more unassailable 
foundation. Antiquity is unanimous in ascribing to them the invention and practice of 
all those arts, sciences, ami contrivances that facilitate the prosecution of commercial 
undertakings. They are held to be the inventors of arithmetic, weights and measures, 
of money, of the art of keeping accounts, and, in short, of every thing that belongs to 
the business of a counting-house. They were also famous for the invention of ship 
building and navigation; for the discovery of glass — (See Glass); for their manu¬ 
factures of fine linen and tapestry; for their skill in architecture, and in the art of 
working metals and ivory; and still more for the incomparable splendour and beauty 
of their purple dye.— (See the learned and invaluable work of the President de Go- 
guet, Sur L' Origine dcs LoLv, $'<•. Eng. trans. vol. i. p. 296., and vol. ii. pp. 95—100. ; 
sec also the chapter of Ilecrcn on the Manufactures and Land Commerce of the Phoeni¬ 
cians. ) 

But the invention and dissemination of these highly useful arts form but a part of 
wliat the people of Europe owe to the Phoenicians. It is not possible to say in what 
degree the religion of the Greeks was borrowed from theirs ; but that it was to a pretty 
large extent seems abundantly certain. Hercules, under the name of Melcarthus, was 
the tutelar deity of Tyre; and his expeditions along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and to 'the straits connecting it with the ocean, seem to be merely a poetical represent¬ 
ation of the progress of the Phoenician navigators, who introduced arts and civilisation, 
and established the worship of Hercules, wherever they went. The temple erected in 
honour of the god at Gades was long regarded with peculiar veneration. 

The Greeks were, however, indebted to the Phoenicians, not merely for the rudi¬ 
ments of civilisation, but for the great instrument of its future progress—the gift of 
letters. No fact in ancient history is better established than that a knowledge of alpha- 

* There is, in Dr. Vincent’s Commerce nnd Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean (vol. ii. 
PY>. $24—052.), an elaborate and (like the. other parts of that work) prolix commentary on this chapter of 
Kaekiel, in which most of the names of the things and places mentioned are satisfactorily explained.— 
(See also Heercn on the Phoenicians, cap. iv.) • 
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betic writing was first carried to Greece by Phoenician adventurers: and it may bo 
safely affirmed, that this was the greatest boon any people ever received at the hands of 
another. 

Before quitting this subject, we may briefly advert to the statement of Herodotus 
with respect to the circumnavigation of Africa by Phoenician sailors.* The venerable 
father .of history mentions, that a fleet fitted out by Necho king of Egypt, but manned 
and commanded by Phoenicians, took its departure from a port on the Red Sea, at an 
epoch which is believed to correspond with the year 604 before the Christian aera, and 
that, keeping always to the right, they doubled the southern promontory of Africa; 
and returned, after a voyage of 3 years, to Egypt, by the Pillars of Hercules. — ( Herod\ 
lib. iv. § 42.) Herodotus further mentions, that they related that, in sailing round 
Africa, they had the sun on their right hand, or to the north, — a circumstance which he 
frankly acknowledges seemed incredible to him, hut which, as every one is now aware, 
must have been the case if the voyage was actually performed. 

Many learned and able writers, and particularly Gosselin ( Rec her dies sur In Geogrtu 
phie Systematitjue ct Positive ties Ancie.ns, tome.i. pp. 204—217.), have treated this 
account as fabulous. But the objections of Gosselin have been successfully answered 
in an elaborate note by I .archer ( flvrodote , tomeiii. pp. 458—464. ed. 1802. ; and Major 
Jtennell has sufficiently demonstrated the practicability of the voyage ( Geography of 
Herodotus, p. 682, &c.). Without entering upon this discussion, wc may observe, that 
not one of those who question the authenticity of the account given by Ilerodotus, pre¬ 
sumes to doubt that the Phoenicians braved the boisterous seas on the coasts of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain; and that they had, partially at least, explored the Indian Ocean. 
But tlie ships and seamen that did this much, might, undoubtedly, under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, double the Cape of Good Hope. The relation of Ilerodotus has, besides, 
such an appearance of good faith ; and the circumstance, which he doubts, of the navi¬ 
gators having the sun on the right, affords so strong a confirmation of its truth ; that 
there really seems no reasonable ground for doubting that the Phoenicians preceded, by 
2,000 years, Vasco de Gama in his perilous enterprise. 

Present State, of Syria. —- The principal modern ports on the coast of Syria are 
Alexandretta, Latakia, Tripoli, Beyrout, Seydef and Acre. The commerce which they 
carry on is but inconsiderable. This, however, is not owing to the badness of the ports, 

1 he unsuitableness of the country, or to any natural cause, hut wholly to long continued 
oppression and misgovernment. There is a passage in the dedication to Sandys’ Travels , 
that describes the state of Syria, Asia Minor, Egypt, &c. about 240 years ago, with a 
force and eloquence which it is not very likely will soon be surpassed: — 

“ Those countries, once so glorious and famous for their happy estate, are now, 
through vice and ingratitude, become the most deplored spectacles of extreme misery ; 
the wild beasts of mankinde having broken in upon them and rooted out all civilitie, 
and the pride of a sterne and barbarous tyrant possessing the thrones of ancient and 
Just dominion ; who, nyming onely at the height of greatnevse and sensualitie, hath in 
tract of time reduced so great and goodly a'part of the world, to that lamentable dis- 
tresse and servitude under which (to the astonishment of the understanding beholders) 
it now faints and gronetli. Those rich lands at this present remain waste and over- 
grovvne with hushes, receptacles of wild beasts, of theeves and murderers; large terri¬ 
tories dispeopled or thinly inhabited; goodly cities made desolate; sumptuous buildings 
become ruines ; glorious temples either subverted, or prostituted to impietic; true 
religion discountenanced and oppressed - ; all nobilitie extinguished; no light of learning 
permitted, nor vertue cherished : violence and rapine insulting over all, and leaving no 
securitie save to an abject mind and unlookt on povertie.” 

Those who compare this beautiful passage with the authentic statements of Volney 
— incomparably the best of the modern travellers who have visited the countries 
referred to— will find that it continues to be as accurate as it is eloquen 


U. V. 

VALONIA, a species of acorn, forming a very considerable article of export from 
the Morea and the Levant. The more substance there is in the husk, or cup of the 
acorn, the better. It is of a bright drab colour, which it preserves so long as it is kept 
dry: any dampness injures it; as it then turns black, and loses both its strength and 
value. It is principally used by tanners, and is always in demand. Though a very 
bulky article, it is uniformly bought and sold by weight. A ship can only take a small 
proportion of her registered tonnage of valonia, so that its freight per ton is always high. 

Of 10,639 tons of valonia imported In 1851, 10,051 tons were brought from Turkey, and the residue from 
Greece, Italy, and India. The duty, after being reduced in 1842 from 20«. to 5*. a ton, was wholly re¬ 
pealed in 1845. The price of valonia in tho London market in 1853 varied from 11 /. to 16/. a ton. 
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VALPARAISO. 


VALPARA ISO, the principal sea-port of Chili,lat. ( Fort St. Antonio,) 33° P 9 ,r S„ 
Ion. 71° 41' 5" W. Population perhaps 28,000 or 30,000. The water in the bay is 
deep, and it a fiords secure anchorage, except during northerly gales, to the violence 
of which it is exposed; but as the holding ground is good, and the pull of the anchor 
against a steep hill, accidents seldom occur to ships properly found in anchors and cables. 
There is no mole or jetty; but the water close to the shore is so deep, that it is cus¬ 
tomary for the smaller class of vessels to carry out an anchor to the nortlnvaid, and to 
moor the ship with the stern ashore by another cable made fast to the shore. Large 
ships lie a little further off, and load and unload by means of lighters. The best shelter 
is in that part called the Fisherman’s Bay, lying between the castle and fort St. Antonio, 
where, close to a clear shingle beach, there is 9 fathoms water. In the very worst 
weather, a landing may be effected in this part of the bay. — (See Miers's Chili and 
La Plata, i. 440., where there is a plan of Valparaiso.) 

The harbours of VaMivia and Concepcion are much superior to that of Valparaiso ; the former being, 
indeed, not only the best in Clnli, but second to few in any pait of the world, lint Valparaiso, being 
near the capital, Santiago, and being the central d(pC)t for the resources of the province, is most lie- 
quented. The town is conveniently situated, at the extremity of a mountainous ridge; most part of 
the houses being built either upon its acclivity or in its breaches. Large quantities oi corn and other 
articles of provision are shipped here foi Callao and San Francisco, but principally for the latter. The 
pilncipal articles of export are the precious metals, copper in bars and ores, tallow and hides, wheat 
and flour, wool, saltpetre, sarsaparilla, «Xx. The productiveness of the Chilian mines of gold ami silver 
lias mateiially increased during the last few years, niul their average produce may now be taken at about 
3,500,000 doll, or 700,000/ a year. But the increase in the proiluct’on of copper has been the most 
extraordinary, as is evinced by the subjoined 


Account of the Quantities exported from Chili from 1841 to 1819, both inclusive. 



liars at 1 i Dollar*. 

Ores. 

lU'gulus. 


Quintals. 

Value In Dolls. 

Quintals. 

Value in Dolls. 

Quintals, 

Value in Doll.. 

1811 

95,331 

1,3.31,631 

258,211) 

61*,/, 17 



1812 

7'»,4 .7 

1,070,118 

367,90 4 

919,910 



1843 

73.898 

‘ 0.31,572 

4 26,473 

1,060,182 



184 1 

88,225 

1,2.35,150 

.3'8,,376 

820,910 

110,611 

497,135 

1845 

100,991 

1,11.3,216 

281, >62 

71 1,405 

92,7 Si 

417,528 

1816 

130,576 

J,828,061 

211,174 

6.30,185 

103,1 16 

464,0 22 

1847 

110,89.3 

1,972,502 

9),57 7 

250.112 

86,202 

387.9(19 

1848 

150,115 

2,106,230 

* 91,189 

217,97.3 

81,977 

382,396 

lKI'J 1 

178,716 

2,002,024 

70,881 | 

192,210 

59,368 

207,150 


A large trade is beginning to grow up between Chili and California, the latter being indebted to the 
former lor supplies ot wheat, flour, and provisions. 


Account of the total Imports into, and of the total Exports from, Chili in 1849, specifying the 
Amount of the Trade with each Country. 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

France ... 
Belgium ... 
Holland ... 
Germany ... 
England - 

Denmark ... 
hwrden and Norway 
Prussia 

Spain ... 

Portugal ... 
baidmia ... 
China 

S United States 

Units. 

1,079,912 

2*22,190 

69,971 

816,118 

4,431,075 

622 

91 

121 

151,129 

12,316 

98,872 

226,773 

1,070,822 

Dolls. 

07 0,755 
17,495 
17,495 
677,798 

4,2' 15,35 9 
18,461 
< 06 
920 
2,211 

2,211 
3.3,830 
6.3,597 
1,751,128 

Oalifoinia ... 
Mexico ... 

(Yntial America - 
New Grenada 

Jlra/it 

Ecuador ... 
Pei u 

Bolivia - 
Uruguay - 

A i gent me Confederation 
Poly ncbiun Inlands 

Total 

Dolts. 

20,523 

128 05y 

118,831 
118,834 
198,257 

1 10,620 
1,286,172 

4 17,225 
1,178 
171,763 
3,605 

10,722,810 

Dolls. 

1,835,160 

4,407 

13,407 

2.3,327 

8,061 

44,60S 
839,743 
128,877 
69,907 
37,8X6 
63,976 

10,60.3,104 


The exports of silver amounted in the above year to 3.223.G33 doll., and those of gold to 2G3,b7(! doll. 
The expoits fiom the U. Kingdom to Chili amounted, in 1849, to 1,089,914/. Among other items they 
comprised, cottons worth 545,81G/., woollens 194,714/., linens 90,953/., hardware and cutlery 38,101/., 
Iron and stpel 32,950/., apparel and slops 13,‘JIG/ , coal 18,217/., &c. Exclusive of gold and silver, we 
import from Chili considerable quantities of copper ore and copper, saltpetre, hides and tallow, wool, &c. 

vVc subjoin a late decree relating to foreign vessels:_ 

Art. 1. After the 1st of January, 1851, foreign vessels of 


those nations whieh have not adopted tin- terms of rec ipro- 
city established by tile law of the 10th oi July last, shall lie 
charged on their entrance to tire ports of Clnli, six reals, in 
addition to the two reals which uiey now pay, for each ton in 
measurement. 

“ Art. X. Merchandise Imported after tiro date above named, 
in such vessels, shall pay an additional duly of leu per cent, on 
the amount of dutus established, or which hereafter may be 
established. 

“ Art. 3. For this additional < harge,bids shall hi 1 signed at six 
months under competent security, which shall be cam el led 
(and in like manner the addili aral charge on tonnage, esta¬ 


blished by article 1. shall lie returned) from the day in which 
the equality of flags shall lie put in practice liy the nation to 
width tiie vessel belongs, as may be made to'appear by the 
official notice given by tbe respective governments to that of 
Chili. 

“ Art. 4. If the equality granted to Chilian vessels should 
only he in respect to certain kinds of merchandise, as. for in¬ 
stance, the products of the country, this reciprocity will not 
hold except in respect to merchandise of the same sort, ll.at Is, 
the product of thu soil, or of the industry of the nation io 
which the vessel may heicng in which it is imported ; and only 
as respects these will the bill and security, of which the pre. 
ceding article speaks, be cancelled.’' 


In 1847, GG9 vessels of the agg. burden of 156,086 tons entered Valparaiso, 150 of these vessels belonging 
to England, and 45 to the U. States. But the comun rce of the port has since been greatly extended • 
and owing to the extensive Intercom se with California, the American arrivals begin to preponderate over 
those of every other country. In 1850, no fewer than 1.465 ships of the agg. burden of 412,240 tons 
arrived at the port, of which 422 of the agg burden of 138.078 tons were American. The arrivals of 
English ships are not specified ; but they were not so numerous. (Private Information.) 

Perhaps no part of S. America ha. profited more than Chili by the establishment of independence, 
lhc contrast between her present state and that in which site was found by M. de la Perouse is most 
striking. ‘ 1 he influence of tho government,” .aid that accomplished navigator, “ is in constant oi po¬ 
sition to that oi the climate. The system of prohibition exists at Chili in Its fullest extent. This 
kingdom, of which the productions would, if increased to their maximum, supply all Europe: whose 
wool would be sufficient for the manufactures of France and England ; and whose herds, converted into 
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nail provision?, would produce a vast produce; — this kingdom, alas ! has no commerce. Four or 
five small vessels bring, every year, from Lima, tobacco, sugar, and some articles of European maiiu- 
factuie, which the miserable inhabitants can obtain only at second or third hand, after they have 
been charged with heavy customs duties at Cadiz, at Lima, and lastly, at their arrival at Chili; in ex¬ 
change they give their tallow, hides, some deals, and their wheat, which, however, is at so low a price, 
that the cultivator has no inducement to extend his tillage. Thus Chili, with all its gold, and articles 
of exchange, can scarcely procure sugars, tobacco, snuils, linens, cambrics, and hardware, necessary to 
the ordinary wants oflife.” — ( Pcrouse’s V'n/age, vol. i. p. 50. Eng. ed.) 

Instead, however, of 4 or 5 small ships from Lima, we have already seen that Val¬ 
paraiso only is now annually visited by between 1,400 and 1,500 ships of all nations, 
exclusive of those visiting the other ports! All sorts of European goods arc carried 
direct to Chili, and are admitted at reasonable duties. The advantages resulting from 
this extensive intercourse with foreigners, and from the settlement of English and 
American adventurers in the country, have been already immense, and will every day 
become more visible. It was impossible, considering the ignorance of the mass of the 
people, that the old system of tyranny and superstition could be pulled to pieces without 
a good deal of violence and mischief; but the foundations of a better order of things 
have been laid ; and there cannot be a doubt that Chili is destined to become an opulent 
and a nourishing country. 

Monies , Weights, and Measures of Chili are the same as those of Spain ; for which, see Cadiz. The 
quintal of 4 arrobas, or 100lbs.,=101 *41 lbs. avoirdupois. The fanega, or principal corn measure, contains 
3,431) English cubic inches, and is therefore = 1 •591) Winch, bushels. Hence fi fauegas = 1 Winch, 
quarter very nearly. The jara, or mcasuie of length,=33*384 Eng. inches. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, oa TASMANIA, a large island belonging to Great 
Britain, forming part of Australia, lying between 41° 20' and 43° 30' S. lat., and 
144° 40' and 148° 20' W. Ion. It is supposed to contain about 27,000 square miles. 
— (See the Mercator's Chart prefixed to this work.) 

This land was discovered by the Dutch navigator Tasman, in 1642, and was named 
in honour of Anthony Van Diemen, at that time governor-general of the Dutch posses¬ 
sions in the East Indies; but it is now frequently called Tasmania, from its discoverer. 
Previously to 1798, it was supposed to form part of New Holland, but it was then 
ascertained to be an island. It was taken possession of by the British in 1803 ; and 
in 1801 llobart Town, the capital, was founded. 

Hie sui face is generally hilly and mountainous; but, though none of the land be of 
the fitst quality, there are several moderately fertile plains, and a good deal of the hilly 
ground is susceptible of being cultivated. On the whole, however, it is not supposed 
that more than about a third part of the entire surface of the island can be considered 
arable : hut about a third more may be advantageously used as sheep pasture. As com¬ 
pared with New Holland, it is well watered. The climate, though variable, is, gene¬ 
rally speaking, gpod, and suitable for European constitutions ; and it is not exposed to 
the tremendous droughts that occasion so much mischief in New South Wales. Wheat 
is raised in consideiable quantities; though wool is at present the staple produce of the 
colony. 

Van Diemen’s Land, like New South Wales, was originally intended to serve as a 
penal colony, and it received between 1823 and 1850 no fewer than 58,243 convicts. 
It has also received, especially of late years, large numbers of free settlers. In 1-850 
the total population of the island, exclusive of aborigines, who, peihaps, do not exceed 
3,000 or 4,000, amounted to 70,194. Of these, 45,916 were free, and 24,188 
convicts. 

For some considerable time back great dissatisfaction was felt by the colonists at the 
continued importation of convicts; and latterly very vigorous measures were taken to 
eflect its suppression. It has now (1853) been finally abandoned. In truth, after the 
discovery of the gold fields in the adjoining continent, it could no longer be continued. 
The convicts landed in Van Diemen’s Land very speedily escaped to Victoria or N. S. 
Wales ; where a large proportion of them recommenced the same career which had 
led to their ejection from their mother country. A nuisance of this sort could not be 
tolerated. And however our criminal population may be disposed of, it is no longer 
to be permitted to contaminate and brutalise the Australian continent. 

Hobart Town or Ilobarton, as it is now usually termed, is situated in the southern 
part of the island, on the west side of the river Derwent, near its junction with Storm 
Bay, lat. (Fort Mulgrave) 42° 53' 5" S., Ion. 147° 21' 5" E. The water is deep, and 
the anchorage good. A jetty has been constructed, accessible to the largest ships. The 
situation appears to have been very well chosen ; and the town has been judiciously laid 
out. In 1848,,the district of Hobarton contained 21,467 inhabitants, of whom 5,265 
were convicts. The houses are supposed to be worth, at an average, 50/. a year. There 
are several printing establishments in the town, and various newspapers, some of them 
very well conducted. There is also a Book Society, a Mechanics’ Institute, and several 
respectable schools and academies. The Van Diemen’s Land Banking Company, the 
Australasian Bank, the Union Bank, the Commercial Bank, &c. have offices in Hobarton. 
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They are joint stock companies. A light-house, with a fixed light 70 ft. in height, has 
been erected on Cape Direction, on a small island about 6 miles S. from Hobarton. 

Launceston, the second town in the island, is situated in the northern part, at the head 
of the navigable river Tamar, whicn falls into Port Dalrymple. Its population may 
amount to about 10,000. It has a considerable trade with Sydney and Hobarton, and 
with England. 

Trade of Van Diemen's Land. — Hardware, haberdashery, apparel, cotton and linen 
goods, woollens, malt liquor, spirits, wine, &c. form the principal articles of import. 

Here, as in New South Wales, wool forms by far the most important article of ex¬ 
port; next to it is whale oil, and then follows wheat and flour, live stock, timber, 
whalebone, mimosa bark, and various less important articles. The usual excess of the 
imports over the exports is accounted for by the remittances to defray the cost of the 
convict establishment. 


Population, Trade, Ac. of Van Diemen’s Land from 1839 to 1848, both inclusive. 


Yean. 

Population. 

Value of Imports. 

Value of Exports. 

Shipping. 

Total Ordinary 
Revenue. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 



£ 

£ 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

£ 

18.19 


7-16,887 

875,165 

79,283 

77,5.56 

1 fi8 

J8 40 

46,057 

98,8,3 56 

867,007 

8.5,081 

86,701 

126,210 

1811 

A 1,199 

851,981 

630,501 

81,21 1 

85,201 

121,733 

1812 

58,902 

587,1 53 

682,509 

82,983 

82,866 

! 121,725 

IS 13 


70 5,260 

439,890 

92,501 

88,981 

1 10,271 

1811 


4 12,988 

408,799 

<*H,lp2 

73,756 

161,136 

1815 


620.562 

422,218 

73,29 t 

71,422 

128,8.81 

1816 


661,258 

582,585 

7 1,795 

79,1.10 

107,936 

1847 


72 1,593 

600,876 

86,910 

8.5,861 

160,174 

. 1848 

' 70, Vh" 

691.151 

490,281 

91.883 

_2MBL-J 

L 129,543 


In 1848 about 171,500 acres were said to be under crop, including about 04,700 in 
when*, 14,042 in barley, 29,463 in oats, 3,916 in potatoes, 8,836 in turnips, and 49,000 
or upwards in grasses. The returns of the produce for the same year are also given, 
and, provided they may be depended upon, they show that the yield of wheat is 17£ 
hush, to the acre, of barley 23 do., and of oats 25 do., being not much more than half 
the produce of the same crops in England. This deficiency of produce may he ascribed 
partly, we believe, to the backward state of agriculture, and the want of care in the 
preparing of the land, and partly to the inferior fertility of the latter. In fact, Van 
Diemen’s Land, though superior as a corn growing country to New S. Wales, is not¬ 
withstanding better fitted for grazing than cropping. Wool, indeed, is here, as well as 
in Australia, the staple produce of the colony ; and the increase in the breed of sheep 
has been so very great that the stock, which, in 1828, amounted to 553,698 head, had, 
in 1848, increased to 1,800,000 head. And while the impoits of wool from Van 
Diemen’s Land into the U. Kingdom, in 1820, did not exceed 993,979 lbs., they 
amounted, in 1852, to 5,147,755 lbs. Maize is not raised in the colony, the climate 
being too cold. Apples, currants, gooseberries, &c. attain perfection, but the orange, 
citron, and pomegranate are .not raised, and the grape and peach attain only an inferior 
degree of maturity. 

In 1848, the stock of cattle was estimated at 85,000 head; of horses, at 17,196; 
and goats, at 2,900. All kinds of stock attain a much greater size than in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney. During the half dozen years previous to 1836, there was 
a great deal of over-trading in the colony, the revulsion consequent on which was 
productive of a great deal of suffering. But the continued importation of convicts 
has been the great drawback on the colony. Besides preventing the influx of free 
settlers, it has filled the island with vice and crime. And though the future im¬ 
portation of convicts be prevented, it will require a lengthened period to efface the 
deep taint it has already impressed on the population. In 1848, 209 vessels of the 
aggregate burden of 18,412 tons belonged to Van Diemen’s Land: of these 29, of 
about 6,000 tons burden, employed in tho whale fishery, imported oil, &c., to the 
gross value of 10 1,000/. 

It appears from the account given in the art. Sydney, that tho value of the exports from the U. K. to 
Van Diemen’s Land in 1852, amounted to 493,7721. Little stress can, however, be laid on any state¬ 
ments in regard to the trade or condition of the colony during the past or present (1853) year. Tho 
discovery of the gold fields in Victoria and N. S. Wales had an instantaneous and powerful effect on 
it. All sorts of industrious undertakings were paralysed. The emigration from the colony was sudden 
and excessive ; and many farmers were all hut totally deserted by their labourers. But, though still 
exposed ta great difficulties, a revulsion has begun to take effect in favour of (he Tasmanian colonists. 
An unlimited market, at greatly advanced prices, has been opened in the adjoining continent for their 
grain, potatoes, timber, and other products, lienee many of the better class of labourers are again 
returning to the colony, some with considerable sums of money. And the emigration has had the effect 
of ridding tho island of the worst portion of the convicts, who arc now to be found carrying on their 
depredations at the “diggings,” on the roads, and in the towns of Victoria and N. S. Wales. — (See the 
valuable work of Westgarth, entitled Victoria , its Quid Mines , fyc., cap. vi.) 

Tariff '.—The legislature of Van Diemen’s Land lias, after advising with the other Australian colonies, 
passed an act, which came into operation in February, 1*53, simplifying and reducing the tariff. It 
proceeds on the prluciple of imposing duties on a few articles in extensive demand, and more especially 
on thoso belonging to the class of stimulants, and exemitmg the others. Hence ardent spirits have 
attracted the marked attention of the Tasmanian financiers. But we see no reason for their apparent 
dislike to biamly. or for their charging it with a duly oi 12s. a gallon, while they admit rum, hollumls, &c. 
at 9s. The dutu-6 are as follows, viz.— 
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£ s. d. 

Brandy, per gallon * - ■ U 12 U 

Holl tmls, mm, gin, and all other spirits, per do. O 9 0 

Wine, in wood - - - - 0 1 0 

in bottle - - - - 0 2 0 

Tobacco, j>er lb. - • -02 O 

Sugar, raw, per cwt. - - -030 

retint'd - - - -060 

Rates of Pilotage, Harbour Dues, etc. 

£ ». d. 

Wharfage. — On landing each cask, bale, or package o O 9 
On landing iron, per ton - - - - 0 9 0 

On landing halt, per ton - - - - 0 3 0 

On landing tim tier, per 1,000 feet - - -0 2 0 

On shipping each cask, bale, or package - -003 

On shipping iron, per ton - * - -030 

On shipping salt, per ton - - - - 0 1 O 

Colonial produce, when landed or shipped, is not subjected 
to any charge, except fora sufferance. 

Pees.—A su Iterance to land or ship goods - -010 

A warrant to remove goods from under bond -010 
On landing each cask or package of spirits or wine 0 0 fi 

On llie legistrv of vessels not exceeding 10 Ions -2 0 0 

On the registry of vessels above 10 tons, per ton - 0 10 

To the chief clerk, on the registry of vessels -0 10 0 

On indorsing change of master - - - 0 10 0 

Wan home Rent and Chargee. — A government order pub¬ 
lished the 7th of February, IH2fi, lixos the following rents on 
spit its and tobacco, in the king’s bonded stores, vi/ — 

1st. .Ml spirituous liquor-. Is 3rf. per ton of 2.02 gallons, 
for every week, or any period less than a week, during which 
the same sh ill he deposited. 

2dly. Tobacco, fid per ton for every week, or any period 
less than a week, during which the same shall be deposited. 

3dlv. The amount of all such watehou-e rent. In respect 
of any cask or package remtin d to he delivered, must bo paid 
before the same ran bo so delivered. 

Ithlv. No allowance whatsoever will at anytime be made, 
in respect ot, nor will the government be answerable for, any 
lo-s hv fire, leak ice, tohhery, or casualty of am kind. 

Oinerumeut Order, 2NIA o/ February,\W).— Representations 
having hen made to the lieutenant governor, of the iniun- 
ventence and delay attending the stowing and unstowing of 
goods in the bonded warehouses, a gang of men has been 
appointed to he employed under the storekeeper for this pur¬ 
pose ex< lusively, and the following scale ol charge* »i 1 be 
required to be paid . — 

/•'or Spirits. — l’er pipe, J pipe, or puncheon, each stow¬ 
ing yd., unstowing 1*. fid. 

l’er 4 pipe, hogshead, or band, stowing 6</., unstow¬ 
ing 2* 

IVr ease containing 3 or more dozen bottles, stoning 3d , 
unslowing 4d. 

Ter case containing a le.squantity than 3 dozen, stow ing 2d., 
un-tow ing 3d. 

/•or Tubano. — In large serons, each, stowing fid., unstow- 
mg fid. 

In cases, c u h, stowing 3d., unstowing Id. 

These details have been princ ipally derlvpt! from the Statistics of the Colony , published at Hobart 
Town: and partly fioin Mr. Westgarth’s book, and different Parliamentary Papers. 

VANILLA, the fruit of the Epidendrum Vanilla, a species of vine extensively cul¬ 
tivated in Mexico. It has a trailing stem, not unlike the common ivy, hut not so woody, 
which attaches itself to any tree that grows near it. The Indians, propagate it by planting 
cuttings at the foot of trees selected for that purpose. It rises to the height of 18 or 20 
feet; the flowers arc of a greenish yellow colour, mixed with white; the fruit is about 
8 or 10 inches long, of a yellow colour when gathered, but dark brown or black when 
imported into Europe ; it is wrinkled on the outside, and full of a vast number of seeds 
like grains of sand, having, when properly prepared, a peculiar and delicious fragrance. 
It is principally used for mixing with and perfuming chocolate ; and is, on that account, 
largely imported into Spain; but as chocolate, owing to oppressive duties, is little used 
in England, vanilla is not much known in this country. 

Vanilla is principally gathered in the intendancy of Vera Cruz, in Mexico, at Mi- 
santla, Colipa, Vacuatla, and other places. It is collected by the Indians who sell it 
to the whites (yente de razon), who prepare it for market. They spread it to dry in the 
sun for some hours, then wrap it in woollen cloths to sweat. Like pepper it changes 
its colour in this operation — becoming almost black. It is finally dried by exposing 
it to the sun for a day.* There are four varieties of vanilla, all differing in price and ex¬ 
cellence ; viz. the vanillci'Jina , the zacate, the rezacate , and the vcisura. The best comes 
from the forests surrounding the village of Zentila, in the intendancy of Oajftica. 
According to Humboldt, the mean exportation of vanilla from Vera Cruz may amount 
to from 900 to 1,000 millares, worth at Vera Cruz from 30,000 to 40,000 dollars.— 
Vanilla is also imported from' Brazil, but it is very inferior. The finest Mexican vanilla 
is extremely high priced. The duty of 5s. 3d. per lb. formerly charged on Vanilla was 
repealed in 1853. — (See Humboldt , Nouvelle Espayne, 2d edit, tome iii. pp. 37. 46. ; 
Poinsett's Notes on Mexico, p. 194. &c.) 

VELLUM,7» species of fine parchment. (See Parchment.) 

VENICE, a famous city of Austrian Italy, formerly the capital of the republic 
of that name, on a cluster of small islands towards the northern extremity of the 
Adriatic, in lat. i5° 25* 53" N., Ion. 12° 20' 31" E. Population about 112,000, The 
commerce of Venice, once the most extensive of any European city, is now compara¬ 
tively trifling; and the population is gradually diminishing both in numbers and wealth 


In kegs, each, stowing 2J., unstowing 3 d. 

In basket-, rolls, or small serons, stowing Id., unstow¬ 
ing Id. 

In consequence of this arrangement, it is to be understood 
th it no labourers are to be admitted into or employed at the 
bonded warehouse, except the storekeeper's gang. 

Goods intended to be warehoused under bond must bo 
landed beFore 12 o'clock. 

Hours of attendance at the Custom house quay, from 8 
o’cloi k till -1 from the 1st of September to the 30th of April, 
and from 9 till I from the 1st of May till the 31*t of August. 

The appointed days for opening the bonded warehouse for 
the delivery of goods are Mondays and Thursdays in every 
■acik, at 1 o'clock, on which days the duties must be paid 
prior to 12 o’clock. Tobacco is issued on the same days, trom 
10 to 12 o'clock. 

* Rates of Pilotage at the Derwent. 


- 8 13 OJ 
•10 li 6 

- 13 3 3 


At Port Dalrympt*. 
Proceeding above Whirlpool Reach. 


Remaining 
below Whirl- 
jiool Reach. 


7 feet and under - -2561 1 10 4 

Above 7 feet, per fbot - -0661 044 

If the pilot does not board the vessel outside the middle 
ground at the Heads at George Town, or, the weather not per¬ 
mitting his going outside, If he be not ready to show the 
channel by keeping his boat In the fair way until the bhtp can 
be Itoarded, he shall turfoil half the pilotage inwards. 

For every number of incites below 6, no charge is to bo 
made ; for \ a foot and upwards, 1 foot is to he charged. 

Colonial vessels ore exempted from the payment of pilotage, 
unless the master bhall make the signal for a pilot and accept 


Tea, per lb. 

Coffee, per lb. 

Beer, in wood, per gallon 
in bottle 

Dried fruits, per lb. 

Hops, per lb. 
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Her Imports consist of wheat and other sorts of grain, from the adjoining provinces of 
Lombardy and the .Black Sea; olive oil, principally from the Ionian Islands; cotton 
stuff's and hardware from England ; sugar, coffee, and other colonial products from 
England, the United States, Brazil, &c. ; dried fish, dye stuffs, &c. The exports prin¬ 
cipally consist of grain, raw and wrought silk, paper, woollen manufactures, fruits, 
cheese, &c., the products of the adjoining provinces of Italy, and of her own industry ; 
but her manufactures, so famous in the middle ages, arc now much decayed. 

Port. — The islands on which Venice is built lie within a line of long, low, narrow islands, running 
N. and S., and enclosing what is termed the lagoon, or shallows, that surround the city, and separate it 
from the main land. The principal entrance from the sea to the lagoon is at Malamocco, about 14 league 
S. from the city ; hut there are other, though less trequented, entrances, both to the S. and tne N. of 
this one. There is a bar outside Malamocco, on which there are not more than 10 feet at high water at 
spring tides ; but there is a channel between the western point of the bar and the village of San Pietro, 
which has 10 feet water at springs, and 14 at neaps. Merchant vessels usually moor off the ducal palace ; 
but sometimes they come into the grand canal which intersects the city, and sometimes they moor in the 
wider channel of the Ciudecca, Vessels coming from the south for the most part make Pirano or 
Itovigno on the coast of Istria, where they take on boaid pilots, who carry them to the bar opposite to 
Malamoreo. Put the employment of Istrian pilots is quite optional with the master, and is not, as is 
sometimes represented, a compulsory regulation. When one is taken, the usual fee from Pirano or 
Itovigno to the bar is 20 Austrian dollars;or about \l. On arriving at the bar, ships are conducted across 
it and into port by pilots, whose duty it is to meet them outside, or on the bar, ana of whose services they 
roust avail themselves—(For the charges on accovint of pilotage, see post.) 

Money. — Formerly there were various methods of accounting here ; hut now accounts are kept, as at 
Genoa, in lire Italiane, divided into centesuni, or 100th parts. The lira is supposed to be of the same 
weight, fineness, and, consequently, value as the franc. But the coins actually in circulation , deno¬ 
minated lire, are respectively equal In sterling value to about lid. and The latter are coined by the 
Austrian government. 

Weights and Measures — The commercial weights are bore, as at Genoa, of two sorts ; the peso sottile 
and the peso grosso. The French kilogramme, called the libra Italiana, is also sometimes introduced. 

100 lbs. peso grosso = iO.VIRG lbs. avoirdupois. | 100 lbs. peso sottile =. 00*428 lbs. avoirdupois. 

— 127*830 lbs. Troy _ 80 72H lbs. Troy. 

— 47*008 kilogrammes. 30*12*3 kilogrammes. 

— 98*485 lbs. ot Hamburg. — 02 190 lbs. of Hamburg. 

— 90*509 lbs. of Amsterdam. | — GO 980 lbs. of Amsteidam. 

The mogglo, or measure for corn, is divided into 4 staje, 16 quarte, or G1 quartaroli. The staja =■ 2 27 
Winch, bushels. 

The measure for wine, anfora = 4 higonzt, or 8 mastclli, or 48 sechii, or 192 bozze, or 708 quavtuzzi. 
It contains 137 English wine gallons. 

The botta = 5 bigonzi. Oil is sold by weight or measure. The bolta contains 2 migliaje, or 80 mill 
of 25 lbs. peso grosso. The miro = 4 028 English wine gallons. 

The braecio, or long measure, for woollen = 20 f> English inches; the braccio for silks = 24*8 do. 
The foot of Venice = 13*08 English inches. — (A'< Ikcnbrccher, and Kelly.) 

Historical Notice. — Venice was the earliest, anti for a lengthened period the most 
considerable, commercial city of modern Europe. Her origin dates from the invasion of 
Italy by Attila in -15*2. A number of the inhabitants of Aquilcia, and the neighbouring 
territory, flying from the ravages of the barbarians, found a poor but secure asylum in 
the cluster of small islands opposite the mouth of the Brcnta, near the head of the 
Adriatic Gulph. In this situation they were forced to cultivate commerce and its sub¬ 
sidiary arts, as the only means by which they could maintain themselves. At a very 
early period they began to trade with Constantinople and the Levant; and notwith¬ 
standing the competition of the Genoese and Pisans, they continued to engross the 
principal trade in Eastern products, till the discovery of a route to India by the Cairo 
of Good Hope turned this traffic into a totally new channel, The crusades contributed 
to increase the wealth and to extend the commerce and the possessions of Venice. 
Towards the middle of the 15th century, when the Turkish sultan, Mahomet II., 
entered Constantinople sword in hand, and placed himself on tire throne of Constantine 
anil Justinian, the power of the Venetians had attained its maximum. At that period, 
besides several extensive, populous, and well cultivated provinces in Lombardy, the 
republic was mistress of Crete and Cyprus, of the greater part of the Morea, and most 
of the isles in the Egcan Sea. She had secured a chain of forts and factories that ex 
tended along the. coasts of Greece from the Morea to Dalmatia; while she monopolised 
almost the whole foreign trade of Egypt. The preservation of this monopoly, of the 
absolute dominion she had early usurped over the Adriatic, and of the dependence of 
her„ colonies and distant establishments, wore amongst the principal objects of the 
Venetian government; and the measures it adopted in that view were skilfully de¬ 
vised, and prosecuted with indexible constancy. With the single exception of Rome, 
Venice, in the 15th century, was by far the richest and most magnificent of European 
cities; and her singular situation in the midst of the sea, on which she seems to float, 
contributed to impress those who visited her with still higher notions of her wealth and 
grandeur. Sannazarius is not the only one who has preferred Venice to the ancient 
capital of the world ; but none have so beautifully expressed their preference. 

Viderat Adriacis Vcnetam Neptunus in undis. 

Stare urbem, et toto poncre jura marl. 

Nunc mihi Tarpeias quantuinvis, Jupiter, arces 
Objice, et ilia tua mccnia Marti*, ait: 

Si Tiberim pel ago prapfers, urbem aspic© utramque, 
lllani homines dieas, hauc posuisse Deo*. 
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Though justly regarded as one of the principal bulwarks of Christendom against the 
'I'urks, Venice had to contend, in the early part of the 16th century, against a com¬ 
bination of the European powers. The famous league of Cambray, of which Pope 
Julius II. was the real author, was formed for the avowed purpose of effecting the entire 
subjugation of the Venetians, and the partition of their territories. The emperor and 
the kings of France and Spain joined this powerful confederacy. But, owing less to 
the valour of the Venetians, than to dissensions amongst their enemies, the league was 
speedily dissolved without materially weakening the power of the republic. From that 
period the policy of Venice was comparatively pacific and cautious. But notwith¬ 
standing her efforts to keep on good terms with the Turks, the latter invaded Cyprus 
in 1570; and conquered it, after a gallant resistance, continued for 11 years. The 
Venetians had the principal share in the decisive victory gained over the^Turks at Lepanto 
in 1571 : but owing to the discordant views of the confederates, it was not properly 
followed up, and could not prevent the fall of Cyprus. 

The war with the 'I'urks in Candia commenced in 1645, and continued till 1670. 
The Venetians exerted all their energies in defence of this valuable island ; and its 
acquisition cost the Turks above 200,000 men. The loss of Candia, and the rapid 
decline of the commerce of the republic, now almost wholly turned into other channels, 
reduced Venice, at the close of the 17th century, to a state of great exhaustion. She may 
1)0 said, indeed, to have owed the last 100 years of her existence more to the forbearance 
and jealousies of others than to any strength of her own. Nothing, however, could 
avert that fate she had seen overwhelm so many once powerful states. In 1797, the 
“maiden city ” submitted to the yoke of the conqueror; and the last surviving witness 
of antiquity — the link that united the ancient to the modern world—stripped of inde¬ 
pendence, of commerce, and of wealth, is now slowly sinking into the waves whence 
she arose. 

The foundation of Venice is described by Gibbon, c. 35. ; and in his 60th chapter he 
has eloquently depicted her prosperity in the year 1200. Mr. Hallum, in his work on 
the Middle Apes (vol. i. pp. 470—487.), has given a brief account of the changes of the 
Venetian government. Her history occupies a considerable space in the voluminous 
work of M. Sismoudi on the Italian Republics ; but his details as to her trade and com¬ 
mercial policy arc singularly meagre and uninteresting. All previous histories of 
Venice have, however, been thrown into the shade by the valuable work of M. Darn 
( flistnirc de la l{cp>d>!i<pte de f’enise , 2d ed. 8 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1821.) Having had 
access to genuine sources of information, inaccessible to all his predecessors, M. l)aru’s 
work is as superior to theirs in accuracy, as it is in most other qualities required in a 
history. 

Trade , Navigation , and Manufactures of the Venetians in the 1 5th Century .—The 
Venetian ships of the largest class were denominated galeasses, and were fitted out for 
the double purpose of war and commerce. Some of them carried 50 pieces of cannon, 
and crews of 000 men. These vessels were sometimes, also, called argosers or argosies. 
They had early an intercourse with England ; and argosies used to be common in our 
ports. In 1325, Edward II. entered into a commercial treaty with Venice, in which full 
liberty is given to the Venetians, for 10 years, to sell their merchandise in England, and 
to return home in safety, without being made answerable, as was the practice in those 
days, for the crimes or debts of other strangers.—( Anderson's Chron. Deduction , Anno 
1325.) Sir William Monson mentions, that the last argosie that sailed from Venice 
for England was lost, with a rich cargo and many passengers, on the coast of the Isle 
of Wight, in 1587. 

In the beginning of the 15th century, the annual value of the goods exported from 
Venice by sea, exclusive of those exported to the states adjoining her provinces in Lom¬ 
bardy, was estimated, by contemporary writers, at 10,000,000 ducats; the profits of the 
out and home voyage, including freight, being estimated at 4,000,000 ducats. At 
the period in question, the Venetian shipping consisted of 3,000 vessels of from 100 
to 200 tons burden, carrying 17,000 sailors; 300 ships with 8,000 sailors; and 45 
galleys of various size, kept afloat by the republic for the protection of her trade, &c., 
having 11,000 men on board. In the dock-yard, 16,000 labourers were usually employed.* 
The trade to Syria and Egypt seems to have been conducted principally by ready money ; 
for 500,000 ducats arc said to have been annually exported to these countries; 100,000 
were sent to England. — ( Daru, tome ii. p. 189, &c.) The vessels of Venice visited 
every port of the Mediterranean, and every coast of Europe; and her maritime com¬ 
merce was, probably, not much inferior to that of all the rest of Christendom. So 
late as 1518, 5 Venetian galeasses arrived at Antwerp, laden with spices, drugs, silks, 
&c. for the fair at that city. 

The'Venetians did not, however, confine themselves to the supply of Europe with tlio 

* This is the statement of the nativo authorities; but there can be no doubt that it Is greatly ex¬ 
aggerated ;— 1,600 would be a more reasonable number. 
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commodities of the East,, and to the extension and improvement of navigation. They 
attempted new arts, and prosecuted them with vigour and success, at a period when 
they were entirely unknown in other European countries. The glass manufacture 
of Venice was the first, and for a long time the most celebrated, of any in Europe ; and 
Per manufactures of silk, cloth of gold, leather, refined sugar, &c. were deservedly 
esteemed. The jealousy of the government, and their intolerance of any thing like free 
discussion, was unfavourable to the production of great literary works. Every scholar 
is, however, aware of the fame which Venice early acquired by the perfection to which 
she carried the art of printing. The classics that issued from the Akline presses are 
still universally and justly admired for their beauty and correctness. The Bank of 
Venice was established in the 12th century. It continued throughout a bank of deposit 
merely, and was sikilfully conducted. 

But the policy of government, though favourable to the introduction and establish¬ 
ment of manufactures, was fatal to their progressive advancement. The importation of 
foreign manufactured commodities into the territories of the republic for domestic con¬ 
sumption was forbidden under the severest penalties. The processes to be followed 
in the manufacture of most articles were regulated bylaw.;—“ Des Vamice 1172, un 
tribunal avoit etc cree pour la police des arts et metiers, la quafitc et la quant it e des matures 
furent soiyneuscment determiners." — (Daru , iii. 15:3.) Having, in this way, little 
to fear from foreign competition, and being tied down to a system of routine, there 
was nothing left to stimulate invention and discovery ; and during the last century 
the manufactures of Venice were chiefly remarkable as evincing the extraordinary per¬ 
fection to which they had early arrived, and the absence of all recent improvements. 
An unexceptionable judge, M. Berthollot, employed by the French government to re¬ 
port on the state of the arts of Venice, observed, “ Qup V Industrie des Venitiens , comma 
cede des Chinois , avoit etc prccoce , mais Ctoit rcstcc stutionnaire .”— (Daru, tome iii. 

P- 161-) 

M. l)aru has given the following extract from an article in the statutes of the State 
Inquisition, which strikingly displays the real character of the Venetian government, 
and their jealousy of foreigners : — “ If any workman or artisan carry his art to a foreign 
country, to the prejudice of the republic, he shall be ordered to return ; if he do not 
obey, his nearest relations shall be imprisoned, that his legard for them may induce him 
to come hack. If he return, the past shall he forgiven, and employment shall he pro¬ 
vided for him in Venice. If, in despite of the imprisonment of his relations, he perse¬ 
vere in his absence, an emissary shall be employed to despatch him; and after his death 
his relations shall be set at liberty 1”— (Tom. iii. p. 150.) 

The 19th book of M. Darn’s history contains a comprehensive and well-digested 
account of the commerce, manufactures, and navigation of Venice. But it was not 
possible, in a work on the general history of the republic, to enter so fully into the 
details as to these subjects as their importance would have justified. The Storia 
Civile e Politica del Commercio de' Veneziani, di Carlo Antonio Marin, in 8 vols. 8vo., 
published at Venice at different periods, from 1798 to 1808, is unworthy of the title. 
It contains, indeed, a great many curious statements ; but it is exceedingly prolix ; and 
while the most unimportant and trivial subjects are frequently discussed at extreme 
length, many of great interest are either entirely omitted, or arc treated in a very brief 
and unsatisfactory manner. The commercial history of Venice remains to be written ; 
and were it well executed, it would be a most valuable acquisition. 

Present Trade and Manufactures of Venice -From the period when Venice came into the possession 

of Austria, down to 18d(), it seems to have been tin* policy of tho government to encourage Trieste in 
preference to Venice ; and the circumstance of the former being a iree port, gave her a very decided ad¬ 
vantage over the latter. Latterly, however, a more equitable policy has prevailed. In 18:10, Venice 
was made a free port, and has since fully participated in every privilege conferred on Trieste. But, 
notwithstanding this circumstance, the latter still continues to preserve the ascendancy ; and the revival 
of trade that has taken place at Veuice has not been so great as might have been anticipated The 
truth is, that except in so far as she is the entrepSt of tjie adjoining provinces of Lombardy, Venice 
lias no considerable natural advantage as a trading city ; and her extraordinary prosperity during tho 
middle ages is more to be ascribed to the comparative security enjoyed by the inhabitants, and to their 
success in engrossing the principal share of the commerce of the Levant, than to any other circumstance. 
Still, however, her trade is far irom inconsiderable. But, unfortunately, there are no means by which 
to ascertain its precise amount. The great articles of import are sugar, coffee, and other colonial pro^ 
ducts : indigo and other dye stuffs, olive oil, salted fish, various descriptions of cotton, woollen, and 
other manufactured goods ; wheat and other grain, from the Black Sea ; tin plates and hardware, raw 
cotton, ; amounting, in all, to the value probably of 1,500,000/. or 1,GOO,000/. The exports princi¬ 
pally consist of silk and silk goods, wheat and other grain, paper, jewellery, glass, and class wares, 
Venetian treacle, books, with a great variety of other articles, including portions of most of those that 
are imported. It should, however, be observed, that by far the greater part both of the import and 
export trade of the city is carried on through Trieste by coasting vessels, that are every day passing 
between tho two cities. Tho smuggling of prohibited and overtaxed articles into Austrian Lombardy is 
practised to a great extent. It is believ ed that lully two thirds of the coffee made use of in Lombardy is 
clandestinely introduced ; and sugar, British cottons, and hardware, with a variety of other articles, aro 
supplied through illegitimate channels. The facilities for smuggling, owing to the natui c of the frontier, 
and the ease with which the officers aro corrupted, are such, that the articles passing through the hands 
of the fair trader afford no test of the real extent of the Business done. It is to be hoped that the 
Austrian government may take an enlightened view of tills Important matter. It cannot but be anxious 
for the suppression of smuggling •, and it may be assured that this is not practicable otherwise than 
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by a redaction of duties. The regulations as to the payment of the duties ofl goods destined for the 
Interior, the clearing of ships, Ac., are the same at Venice as at Trieste ; which see. 

The manufactures of Venice are very various, and more extensivo than is generally supposed. The 
glassworks, which produce magnificent mirrors, with every variety of artificial pearls and geins,.colourcd 
heads, &c., situatea on the Island of Murario, employ, in all, about 4,000 hands, including the women and 
children employed In arranging the beads— (Bowring.') Jewellery, including gold chains, is also ex¬ 
tensively produced as are gold and silver stufls, velvets, silks, laces, and other expensive goods; and 
treacle, soap, earthenware, wax-lights, &c., to a greater or less extent. Printing is more extensively 
carried on in this than in any other city of Italy, and books form a considerable article of export. Ship¬ 
building is also carried on to some extent, both here and at Chiozza. In 1836, the first steam-engine 
seen in Venice was set up for a sugar refinery 

From the circumstance of Venice being situated nearly opposite the mouths of the Brenta, which 
bring down large quantities of mud, the probability is that the lagoon, by which she is surrounded, will 
ultimately bo filled up. Under the republic this was a subject of great apprehension, and every device 
was resorted to that seemed likely to avert a result so pregnant with danger to the independence of the 
city. But now that there is no particular motive for hindering the mud from accumulating in the 
lagoon, it is probable that, in the course of time, the shallow will be converted into terra tirina, and 
Venice lose ner insular position. 

Railway to Venice. — But whether the lagoon should, or should not, be filled up, Venice will very 
speedily be connected with the mainland by artificial means. A railway Is now in the course of being 
constructed, which is to extend from the city to Padua, and thence to Verona, &c. That part of this 
important work which passes through the lagoon is to be supported on arches, the construction of which 
is already far advanced. It may bo expected that the formation of this new and easy channel of com¬ 
munication with some of the most fertile districts of Lombardy, will be of considerable service to Venice.; 
and will tend, in some degree, to revive her decaying energies. 

There belong to the city, exclusive of fishing-boats, about 30,000 tons of shipping, of which a largo 
proportion is employed in the coasting trade. Many of the inhabitants depend for their subsistence on 
fishing in the lagoon, and the contiguous portion of the Adriatic. — (Exclusive of the authorities already 
referred to, see Bowring's Report on the Statistics of Italy ; Geog. Diet. ; Commercial Circulars, #c.) 

A steam-packet has been established between Venice and Trieste. 


Shipping Charges in the Tort of Venice on Ships of different Nations, of the Burden of 300 Tons. 


Description of Charge. 

If Austrian, or of a 
Nation having a Treaty 
of Reciprocity with 
Austria. 

If of a Nation not 
having a Treaty of 
Reciprocity with 
Austria. 

Pilotage. 

From the bar to the place of finally mooring - - * 

Out of the port of departure * - ■ 

Austrian 

IAuies. 

Cl 57 

Cl 67 

£ e. d. 

2 I 04 

2 1 Oj 

Austrian 

I.ivree. 

Cl 67 

Cl 67 

£ e. d. 

2 1 OJ 

2 1 Oj 

Tonnage Dufy. 

One Austrian livre (Htl. sterling) |>cr ton - • - - 

(Originally levied on all ships not Austrian.) 

Free. 

* 

300 O 

10 0 0 

Clair in a Chargee. 

If to a port nut of tho (hilph of Venice (but if to n port in tli6 Gulph, 
1«. 3ji. less in all coses) - - - * - 

2 30 

0 1 6J 

16 78 

0 11 2J 

Quarantine Chargee 

If pel forming 7 days, 1 icing the usu d lime for vessels from England - 

39 27 

1 C 2 

63 38 

1 15 7 

Total of ordinary charge* ..... 
If in long quarantine^ all ships pay extra - ... 

1(J4 71 
•25 74 

5 9 9\ 1 

O 17 2 | 

493 20 

25 74 

16 8 10j 

0 17 2 

If departing In ballast, or with less than 4 a cargo, all ships, not 
Austrian, or not under treity to be charged ns such, pay extra 
tonnage dun, 45 cents (about 3J</. sterling) per ton, being, on a 
300 ton ship - ..... 

Free. 

. 

33* 0 

4 10 0 

Totnl of extreme charges ..... 

190 45 1 

6 6 11J 

653 94 1 

21 16 Oj 


Banking Establishments. — The old bank of Venice was founded so far back as 1171, being the most 
ancient establishment of the kind in Europe. It was a bank of deposit ; and such was the estimation in 
which it was held, that its paper continued to bear an agio as compared with coin down to 1797, when 
the bank fell with the government by which it had been guaranteed. At present there are no corporate 
banking establishments in the city ; and no bank notes are in circulation. There are, however, several 
private banking houses, which buy, sell, and discount bills ; and make advances on land and other se¬ 
em ities. They are under no legal regulations of any sort, except formally declaring the amount of their 
capital to the authorities when they commence business The legal and usual rate of interest and dis¬ 
count is 6 per cent. It is not the piaetiee to allow interest on deposits. Bills on London arc usually 
drawn at 3 months, and on Trieste at 1 mouth. 

Brokers , Commission , §c. —The number of brokers Is limited, and they arc licensed by government ; 
but the business of commission merchant and factor is open to every one. Before, however, commencing 
any trade or profession at Venice, a petition must be presented for leave to the authorities : but this is 
more a matter of form than any thing else ; Its prayer being rarely, if ever, refused. 

The usual rate of commission and factorage on the purchase or sale of colonial produce is 2-per cent., 
and on manufactured goods 3 per cent., inclusive of broker’s commission, 1 percent. A ship broker’s 
commission on the freight of a whole cargo is ‘2 per cent., and on a general cargo 4 per cent. By the 
custom of the place, merchants charge *2 per cent, on the inward and 2 per cent, on tho outward freight 
of all ships consigned to them ; and this, though they had done no more than recommend the master to 
a broker ! A bill broker’s commission is £ per millc. Merchants and bankers charge a commission oil 
internal bills of £ per cent., and on foreign do. of l per cent. • 

Insurances are effected by companies aud individuals. The government charges no dutv on the 
policies. 

Communications with Lombardy are effected by flat-bottomed vessels, which, passing through tho 
lagoon, enter the canals and rivers, and make their way through most part of the country westered by 
the Po and its tributaries. The freight of goods from Milan to Venice, distant about 170 miles, is about 
]/. per ton. The principal products they bring down are grain, silk, hemp, and flax, cheese, rhubarb, Ac. 
1 lie country to the north of Venice affords large quantities of deals, which are shipped for Malta, Sicily, 
and the Levant. 

Quarantine is enforced here the same ns at Trieste. Ships coming from without the Straits of 
Cibraltar, provided there bo no infectious disease on board, are admitted to pratique on performing a 
Short quarantine Of 7 dais in a part of the lagoon, about a mile from the city. Long quarantine is per¬ 
formed a little farther off. The lazaretto, and establishments for passengers, &c. performing quarantine, 
are among the best in Europe. Ships having foul bills, or coming from suspicious places, arc sent thither 
from Trieste. —(For the quarantine charges, see ante.) 

Provisions, Ships ’ Stores, $c. — These articles may all be had at Venice of excellent quality, but not 
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cheap, with, perhaps, the exception or bread. Water is conveyed to the city by lighters, and is, conse¬ 
quently, pretty dear ; fuel is very fcar.-e, ; nd very high priced. 


Tare*. — On poods leaving the free port of Venire for the in¬ 
terior of the Austrian states, ihe Custom-house allows no tares; 
hut cases, casks, and other coserings «o into the scale with their 
contents, and the tlntv is levied on the gross weight. Wine, 
spirits, Sic. consumed in this city, being liable to an excise 
duty to cover the municipal expenses, have an allowance, if In 
iron-tmund casks, ot IS per cent, on the weight, and if not In 
iron-bound casks, nt 1 2 per cent. The tares allowed between 
merchants are as follow : — 

Cotton wool, Pernambuco and Ilahia • -2 per cent. 

East India, flee. - - - 4 


Sugar, Bra/11 - 15 to 18 per cent. 

Jamaica, muscovado - - >14 

Bourbon, brown and yellow, and East India of 
all colours - - - -5 

refined, crushed • - 12 

Brimstone - - - • - 10 

Italian hemp - - • - 2 

Madder root > - > .4 

Hungary potash - - - - 10 

On other articles, real tares are usually taken. 


VERA CRUZ, the principal sea-port on the western coast of Mexico; lat 19° 11'52" 
N., Ion. 96° 8' 45" W. Population (supposed) 16,000. Opposite the town, at the 
distance of about 400 fathoms, is a small island on which is built the strong castle of 
St. Juan d’Ulloa, which commands the town. The harbour lies between the town 
and the castle, and is exceedingly insecure ; the anchorage being so very bad, that no 
vessel is considered safe unless made fast to rings fixed for the purpose in the castle 
wall: nor is this always a sufficient protection from the fury of the northerly winds 
(los nortes), which sometimes blow with tremendous violence. Ilumholdt mentions, in 
proof of what is now stated, that a ship of the line, moored by 9 cables to the castle, 
tore, during a tempest, the brass rings from the wall, and was dashed to pieces on the 
opposite shore. — (A \tuvdle Espagne, ed. 2de, iv. 59.) Its extreme unhealthincss is, 
however, a more serious drawback upon Vera Cruz, than the badness of its port. It is 
said to be the original seat of the yellow fever. The city is well built, and the streets 
clean; but it is surrounded by sand hills and ponds of stagnant water, which, within 
the tropics, are quite enough to generate disease. The inhabitants, and those accustomed 
to the climate, arc not subject to this formidable disorder; but all strangers, even those 
from the Ilavannah and the West India Islands, are liable to the infection. No pre¬ 
cautions can prevent its attack ; and many have died at Xalapa, on the road to Mexico, 
who merely passed through this pestilential spot. During the period that the foreign 
trade of Mexico was carried on exclusively by the jlota, which sailed periodically from 
Cadiz, Vera Cruz was celebrated for its fair, held at the arrival of the ships. It was 
then crowded with dealers from Mexico and most parts of Spanish America ; but the 
abolition of the system of’ regular fleets in 1778 proved fatal to this fair, as well as to 
the still more celebrated fair of Eortobcllo. 

A light-house has been erected on the N.W. angle of the castle of St. Juan. The 
light, which is a revolving one of great power and brilliancy, is elevated 79 feet aboxe 
the level of the sea. 

Commerce. — An individual, looking at a map of the world, would be apt to conclude 
that Mexico is one of the most favourably situated countries for commerce ; and, in 
some respects, this is true. Rut her trade labours, notwithstanding, under some 
serious disadvantages. Though washed by the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, neither of 
her coasts is accessible for several months of the year. On the E. coast, or that 
bordering the Gulpb of Mexico, there is not a single good harbour; and during the 
season when the coasts are accessible, they are extremely unhealthy. Owing also to the 
rapid ascent from the shores to the interior, the construction of roads, and the transport 
of commodities to and from the inner provinces, is alike difficult and expensive. No 
doubt, however, an efficient government and an industrious people would speedily, in a 
great measure, overcome these obstacles to an extensive intercourse with the foreigner. 
Rut Mexico has neither the one nor the other; and, at present, her trade is confined 
within the narrowest limits. Down to 1778, when the Spanish government relaxed the 
old prohibitive system, the foreign goods legally imported into Mexico comprised only 
a few Chinese and European manufactures; the former brought annually in one. galleon 
of about 1,400 tons, and the latter sent once in three years exclusively in ships chartered 
by government from Seville or Cadjz ! On the opening of the trade in 177.0, private 
capitalists engaged in it: and after that period, at an average of J 2 years before and 
after, the returns for exports alone rose from 11,000,000 to 19,000,000 of dollars, the 
difference being chiefly in the quantity of specie. How much greater would the 
increase have been, if the trade had not been fettered with vexatious duties, first on 
articles of Spanish produce in the markets of Seville and Cadiz; 2. on shipping for 
Mexico* 3. at Vera Cruz; and, 4. with an alcavala , or transfer duty, at every step, 
from the merchant to the consumer ? On the breaking out of the civil war, the ports 
of Tampico, Mazatlan, and San Rlas were opened by the new government; and soon 
afterwards foreign vessels were admitted into all the ports on the same terms as 
Spaniards. The Spanish capitalists retired to Cuba or Spain ; and their places were 
supplied by British and American merchants, who established thcmseLves in the interior, 
and supplied the inhabs. in return for dollars with manufactured goods, the superior 
quality and cheapness of which has, no doubt, had some influence in depressing native 
manufactures. The jealousy of the natives, however, and^ the absurd threats of the 
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government against foreign artificers and traders, has tended to prevent their settling 
in the country, and engaging in any considerable undertaking, other than the mines; 
and the depressed state of the latter, which have always furnished the principal article 
of export, has tended still further to depress and paralyse commerce. The roads, too, 
instead of being improved, have been suffered to fall into a state of almost irreparable 
decay. In this respect, the-following extract from one of the letters of M. Chevalier is 
decisive. “ The splendid road which, during the domination of the Spaniards, was 
constructed across deserts and precipices, by the merchants of Vera Cruz, to the summit 
of the upper country, is a melancholy instance of the carelessness with which the public 
interests of the country are directed. During the war of independence, this road was 
cut up in various points ; and, down to this day, the enfranchised Mexicans have not 
replaced a single stone, nor filled up a single trench, nor even cut down one of the trees, 
which, in the absence of any considerable traffic, and under the influence of a tropical 
sun, are rapidly growing up to a magnificent size in the very middle of the road. In 
tlie upper country nothing would be more easy than to open noble means of com¬ 
munication. The soil is naturally level: the basaltic rocks, particularly adapted for the 
construction of roads, arc found in great abundance. But even where there are roads, 
the Mexicans make little use of them. They carry to a yet more extravagant length the 
inconceivable predilection of the Spanish race in favour of transporting their goods on 
the backs of animals. You expect to meet with carts and waggons: no such thing : 
every thing is conveyed on the backs of mules or Indians. Troops of. little consumptive 
donkeys bring into the city, in parcels not much bigger than a man’s two fists, the 
charcoal required for the culinary operations of the inhabitants. The price of every 
bulky article is thus increased to an enormous degree. The interior districts arc 
as inaccessible as if they were cut off by an enemy’s army, and famine frequently 
ensues.*' 

In consequence of this wretched state of the roads, of the insecurity consequent to 
the prevalence of revolutions, and the torpor and indolence of the inhabitants (occasioned 
partly and principally by physical, but partly, also, by moral causes), industry of all 
kinds is at an extremely low ebb; and the commerce of the republic is far from being 
commensurate either with her population, or the number and value of her exportable 
products. 

For a considerable peiiod after the town of Vera Cruz had thrown off the Spanish 
yoke, the castle of St. Juan d’UUoa continued in possession of the Spaniards. During 
this interval, the commerce of Vera Cruz was almost entirely transferred to the port of 
Alvarado, 12 leagues to the south-east. Alvarado is built upon the left bank of a river 
of the same name. The bar at the mouth of the river, about mile below the town, 
renders it inaccessible for vessels drawing above 10 or 12 feet water. Large ships are 
obliged to anchor in the roads, where they are exposed to all the violence of the north 
winds, loading and unloading by means of lighters. Alvarado is supposed, but probably 
without much foundation, to be a little healthier than Vera Cruz. The trade has now 
mostly reverted to its old channel. 

But within these few years, Tampico has risen to considerable importance as a commercial sea-port. 
It is situated about 60 leagues N. N. W. of Vera Cruz, In lat. 20° 15' 30" N., Jon. 97° 52' W., being 
about 104 leagues from Mexico. Hitherto it is said to have been free from fever. The shifting of the 
bar at the mouth of the river, and the shallowness of the water on it, which is sometimes under 8, and 
rarely above 15 feet, arc serious obstacles to the growth of the port. Vessels coming in sight are 
boarded by pilots, who conduct them, provided they do not draw too much water, over the bar. Those 
that cannot enter the port load and unload by means of lighters ; mooring so that they may get readily 
to sea in the event of a gale coming on from the north. 

Exports and Imports. — The precious metals have always formed the principal article 
of export from Mexico. During the 10 years ending with 1801, the average annual 
produce of the Mexican mines amounted, according to M. Humboldt, to 23,000,000 
dollars — (Nouvelle Espagne, iv. 137.); and in 1805 the produce was 27,165,888 dol¬ 
lars. —; (/d. iv. 83.) But during the revolutionary war, the old Spanish capitalists, to 
whom most of the mines belonged, being proscribed, emigrated with all the property 
they could scrape together: and this withdrawal of capital from the mines, added to 
the injury several of them sustained by the destruction of their works during the con¬ 
test, the interruption of all regular pursuits which it occasioned, and the insecurity and 
anarchy that afterwards prevailed, caused an extraordinary falling off in the produce of 
the mines. Within these few years, however, a considerable improvement has taken 
place. The efforts, and the lavish expenditure, of a few of the companies formed in 
this country for working the mines, assisted in bringing them into good order. Lat¬ 
terly, also, they have been conducted with greater skill and economy, and a con-, 
siderable increase of produce has taken place. The coinage pf gold and silver at the 
different Mexican mints during the 18 months ending with the 30th of June, 1849,. was 
as follows: , 
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Gold. 

Silver. 

*Total. 

rtiilmithita • 

Guadalajara - 

Guadalupe j Catvo - • 

Guanajuato - ** 

Mexico - - “ • 

San Luis Fotosl 

Zacatecas . - » - 

Durango - - • 

Cuhacan - - 

$ - 

21/.52 

’ sr.i.tso 

125,820 

25,0-if 
517,307 

$ 332,208 
938,840 
1,045,185 
10,681,600 
2,130,778 
2,052,268 

7,129,920 
1,183,569 
929,571 

$ 532,208 
(160,542 
1,015,185 • 

11,*>23,080 

2,5 56,658 
2,062,268 

7,129,920 

1,508,626 
1,246,878 

Tot.it 

1 Sl.3B.1l6 

■ $ 27/8)3.989 

$ 28,355,405 


A farther sum of 9.000,000 or 10,000,000 doll, must, however, be added to the above for gold and silver 
raised and exported without being brought to the mints to be coined ; so that the total produce of the 
precious metals in Mexico during the period referred to may be fairly estimated at 37,000,000 or 38,000,000 
doll. And but for the scarcity and high price of quicksilver the yield Of the Mexican mines might be 
indefinitely increased. It is understood, however, that this difficulty has been a good deal diminished 
by the discovery of quicksilver mines in California; so that a further increase in the supplies of silver 
from Mexico and S. America may be fairly anticipated. But at present (1853) the export of the precious 
metals from Mexico may be moderately estimated at from 21,000,000 to 23,000,000 doll, a year. 

Besides the precious metals, cochineal, flour, indigo, provisions, leather, sarsaparilla, vanilla, jalap, 
soap, logwood, and pimento are the principal articles exported from Ver? Cruz. 

The imports consist principally of cotton, woollen, linen, and silk goods, paper, brandy, quicksilver, 
iron, steel, wine, wax, &c. . 

According to llumboldt, the imports at Vera Cruz, before the revolutionary struggles, might be esti¬ 
mated, at an average, at about 15,000,000 dollars, and the exports at about 2‘2,nOO,OCO do. 

It must, however, be observed that this statement refers only to the registered articles, or to those 
that paid the duties on importation and exportation. And exclusive of these, the value of the articles 
clandestinely imported by the ports on the Culpb, previously to the revolution, was estimated at 
4,600,000 dollars a year ; and 2,500,000 dollars were supposed to be annually smuggled out of the country 
In plate and bars, and ingots of gold and silver. A regular contraband trade used to be carried on be¬ 
tween Vera-Cruz and Jamaica: and notwithstanding all the efforts of government for their exclusion, 
and the excessive severity of its laws against smuggling, the shops of Mexico were always pretty well 
supplied with the products of England and Germany. — ( Humboldt , Nattvelle Espagne , Iv. 125. ; Poin¬ 
sett's Elites on Mexico, p. 133.) 

llumboldt state?, that the total population of Mexico, exclusive of Guatemala, may be estimated at 
about 7,000,000. Of this number about 4 are Indians, the rest being descendants ot Europeans, and 
mixed races. But notwithstanding this large amount of population, the indolence and want ol industry 
of tiie mass of the people is such that the trade we carry on with them is quite inconsiderable compared 
with what might be expected. We subjoin in illustration o( this remark an 


Account of the declared Values of the Article# of British Traduce and Manufacture exported from the 
U. Kingdom to Mexico, the Kivcr Tlate, Colombia, Chili, and Peru, in each of the G Years ending 
with 1852. 



No account is taken of the imports of bullion from Mexico or any other country; but cxc. bullion we 
Imported from her in 1850, (>,950 tons logwood, 6,056 lbs. cochineal, and 40,412 lbs. sarsaparilla. 

In 1852 the exports from the U. States to Mexico amounted to 1,406,372 doll., and the imports to 
1,649,206 doll. 

It should, however, lie observed, that the imports of British goods at second hand into Mexico ami 
Colombia from the. West Indies is still far from inconsiderable ; and a pretty large proportion of the 
British goods sent to Chill are conveyed thence to Acapulco and other Mexican ports on the Pacific. 
Formerly the imports into Mexico supplied most part of the demand of Peru and the. W. coast of 
8. America. 

The Mexican government has issued a revised tariff, which came into operation on the 1st October, 
1853. It does credit to those by whom it was prepared. Some of the more oppressive duties have been 
largely reduced ; and, on the whole, it must be considered as a great advance towards a liberal system of 
commercial policy. But much depends on the way in which it may be carried out. In a government so 
fluctuating as that of Mexico, a policy or tariff in favour to-day may be repudiated to-morrow. 


VERDIGRIS (Ger. G run span ; Fr. Vert-dc-gris, Verdet; It. Verderame; Sp. 
Cardenitb, Verdete , Verde-gris ; Itus. Jar), a kind of rust of copper, of a beautiful bluish 
green colour, formed from the corrosion of copper by fermented vegetables. 

Its specific gravity is 1*78. Its taste is disagreeably metallic*! and, like all the compounds into which 
copper enters, it Is poisonous. It was known to the ancients, and various ways of preparing it are 
described by Pliny. It Is very extensively used by painters, and in dyeing; it is also used to some 
extent ih medicine. The best verdigris is made at Montpellier; the wines of Languedoc being par¬ 
ticularly well suited for corroding copper, and forming this substance. It is generally exported in cakes 
of abput 25 lbs. weight each. It is also manufactured in this country, by means of the refuse of 
rider, &c. The goodness of verdigris is judged of from the deepness and brightness of its colour its 
dryness, and its forming, when rubbed on the hand with a little water or saliva, smooth paste free from 
gviUiuess— ( Thomson's Chemistry: llees’s Cyclopedia.) In 1852 the imports and exports of verdigris 
were respectively 469 and 72 ctvt. In 1863 the ad valorem duty of 10 per cent., with which it was i>re- 
vionsly burdened, was repealed. 1 


VERJUICE (Ger, Agrest; Fr. Verjus ; It. Agresto ; Sp. Agraz ), a kind of harsh, 
austere vinegar, made of the expressed juice of the wild apple, or crab. The French 
give this name to unripe grapes, and to the sour liquor obtained from them. 

VERMICELLI (Ger. Nudeln ; Du. Mechieepen, Proppen ; Fr. Vermicelli; It. Ver¬ 
micelli, Tagliolini; Sp. Aletrias ), a species of wheaten paste formed into long, slender, 
hollow tubes, or threads, used amongst us in soups, broths, &c. —(See Macca&oni.I 
VERMILLION. See Cinnabar. J 
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VINEGAIt (Gcr. Pssig; Da. Azyn; Fr. Vinaigre / It. Aceto; Sp. and Port. 
Yinaqre; Rus. Ukzus; Lat. Acetum.') — (See Acid (Acetic), for a description of 
vinegar.) A duty of 2c?. a gallon being formerly imposed on vinegar, its manufacture 
was placed under the control of the excise, A licence, costing 51 ., and renewable 
annually, has to be taken out by every maker of vinegar, or acetous acid. In 1842, the 
duty on vinegar produced 23,8424, showing that 2,8G1,040 gallons had been brought to 
the charge. The manufacture is almost confined to England ; the quantities produced 
in Scotland and Ireland being quite inconsiderable. The duty was repealed in 1844. 

VITRIOL. See Copperas. 

VITRIOL, OIL OF. See Aon (Sulphuric). 

ULTRAMARINE (Gcr. Ultramar in ; Fr .Bleu d'outremcr ; It. Ollramarino; Sp. 
Ultramar; ltus. Ultramarin ), a very fine blue powder made from the blue parts of 
lapis lazuli . It lias the valuable property of neither fading, nor becoming tarnished, on 
exposure to the air, or a moderate heat; and on this account is highly prized by painters. 
Owing to its great price, it is very apt to be adulterated. It was introduced about tho 
end of the fifteenth century. 

USANCE, a period of one , two, or three months, or of so many days, after the 
date of a bill of exchange, according to the custom of dilferent places, before the bill 
becomes due. Double or treble usance is double or treble the usual time ; and 
usance is ^ the time. When a month is divided, the £ usance, notwithstanding the 
differences in the lengths of the months, is uniformly 15 days. Usances are calcu¬ 
lated exclusively of the date of the bill. Bills of exchange drawn at usance are allowed 
the usual days of grace, and on the last of the 3 days the bill should be presented for 
payment .—(See Exchange.) 

USURY. See Interest and Annuities. 


w. 

WALNUTS, the fruit of the Juglans , or walnut-tree, of which there are several 
varieties. The walnut is a large handsome tree, with strong spreading branches. The 
fruit is a pretty large smooth, ovate nut, containing an oily kernel, divided into four 
lobes. The nut has been always held in high estimation; it was called by the Romans 
Juris glans , the acorn or mast of Jove, and lienee the name of the tree. 

The walnut tree is indigenous to Persia and the countries bordering on the Caspian 
Sea. It has long been introduced into Great Britain; but the fruit seldom ripens in 
the more northerly parts of the island. Previously to the very general introduction of 
mahogany, the wood of the walnut tree was extensively used among us in making of 
furniture; and it continues to he largely employed for that purpose in many parts of 
the Continent, It is much used by turners ; and is superior to every other sort of 
wood for the mounting of guns ; a circumstance which caused great devastation among 
our walnut plantations during the latter years of the war. Great numbers of walnut 
trees are annually consumed in the Haute Vienne and other departments of France, in 
the manufacture of the wooden shoes or clogs used by the peasantry. The nuts are 
cither gathered when ripe, being served up at desserts without any preparation ; or 
they are plucked green and pickled. — ( Poiret, Jlistoire Philosophique des Plantes , tome 
vii. p. 213. ; Rees's Cyclopaedia , §r.) 

In 1852, 32,531 bushels of walnuts were admitted to home consumption at a duty of 
2s. 1 \d. per bushel. This duty was reduced in 1853 to Is. a bushel. 

WANGIIEES, sometimes called Japan Canes, a species of cane imported from 
China. They should be chosen pliable, tough, round, and taper; the knots at regular 
distances from each other ; and the heavier the better. Such as ore dark-coloured, 
badly glazed, and light, should be rejected, — (. Milburn's Orient. Com.) 

WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. By this system is meant the provisions made for 
lodging imported articles in public warehouses, at a reasonable rent, without payment of 
the duties on importation till they be withdrawn for home consumption. If re-exj*>rted, 
no duty ifl^ver paid. 

F. Expediency and Origin (\f the Warehousing System. — It la laid down by Dr. Smith In one of his 
justly celebrated maxims on the subject of taxation, that “ Every tax ought to be levied at the time and 
in the manner that is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay It.”— {Wealth qf Nations, 
P* 371.) No one can doubt the soundness of this maxim ; and yet It was very strangely neglected, down 
to m03, In the management of the customs. Previously to this period, the duties on most goods im- 
ported had either to be paid at the moment of their importation, or a bond, with sufficient security for 
their future payment, had to be given to the revenue officers. The hardship and inconvenience of such 
a system is obvious. It was often very difficult to find sureties; and the merchant, in order to raise 
funds to pay the duties, was frequently reduced to the ruinous necessity of selling his goods immediately 
on their arrival, when, perhaps, the market was already glutted. Neither was this the only inconve¬ 
nience that grew out of this system; for the duties having to be paid all at once, and not by degrees as 
the goods were sold for consumption, their price was raised by the amount of the profit on the capital 

4 U 2 
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advanced In partnrnt of t)ie duties; competition, too, was diminished in consequence of the greater 
command of funds required to carry on trade under such disadvantages ; and a few rich individuals were 
enabled to monopolize the importation oT those commodities on winch heavy duties were payable. I he 
system had, besides, an obvious tendency to discourage the carrying trade. It prevented this country 
from becoming tbe entrep&t for foreign products, by hindering the importation of such as were not im¬ 
mediately wanted for home consumption; and thus tended to lessen the resort of foreigners to our 
markets, inasmuch as it rendered it difficult, or rather impossible, for them to complete an assorted 
cargo. And in addition to ail these circumstances, the difficulty of granting a really equivalent draw¬ 
back to the exporters of such commodities as had paid duty, opened a door for the commission of every 

8P Sut 8 the8e { liisadvantages and drawbacks, obvlmn ns they may now appear, did not attrart the public 
attention till a comparatively late period. Sir Robert Walpole seems to have been one ot the first who 
iiad a clear perception of their injurious influence; and it was tjie principal object of the famous Excise 
Scheme, proposed by him in 1733, to oblige the importers of tobacco and wine to deposit them in public 
warehouses ; relieving them, however, from the necessity of paying the duties chargeable on them till 
thev were withdrawn for home consumption. ' , . . , 

l4o doubt can now remain in the mind of any one, that the adoption of this scheme would nave been 
of the greatest advantage to the commerce and industry of the country. But so powerful was the delu¬ 
sion generated in the public mind with respect to it, that its proposal well nigh caused a rebellion. 
Most of the merchants of the day had availed themselves of the facilities which the existing system 
fafforded of defrauding the revenue; and they dexterously endeavoured to thwart the success ot a 
scheme which would have given a serious check to such practices, by making the public believe that it 
would be fatal to the commercial prosperity of the country. The efforts of the merchants were power¬ 
fully seconded by the spirit of party, which then ran very high. The political opponents of the ministry 
anxious for an opportunity to prejudice them in the public estimation, contended that the scheine'W.is 
only the first step towards the introduction of such a universal system of excise as would inevitably prove 
alike subversive of the comfort and liberty of the people. In consequence of these artlul misrepresenta¬ 
tions, the most violent clamours were everywhere excited against the scheme. On one occasion Sir 
Robert Walpole narrowly escaped falling a sacrifice to the ungovernable fury of the mob, which beset all 
the avenues to the House of Commons ; and, after many violent and lengthened debates, the scheme was 
ultimately abandoned. .... , „ ,, . , , . 

The disadvantages of the old plan, and the benefits to be derived from the establishment of a voluntary 
warehousing system, were most ably pointed out by Dean Tucker, in his “ Kssay on the Comparative 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Clreat Britain and France with respect to Trade,” published in 1750. 
But so powerful was the impression made by the violent opposition to Sir Robert Walpole’s scheme, and 
such is the force of prejudice, that this obvious and signal improvement — the greatest, perhaps, 
that has been made in our commercial and financial system — could not be safely adopted till 1803. 

Hemulations as to Warehousing. — The statute of 43 Geo. 3. c. 132. laid the foundation of the system ; 
but it was much improved and extended by subsequent statutes. 

The existing regulations as to warehousing are embodied in tbe Customs Cons liaation Act, the 
Ifi & 17 Viet. c. 107. It empowers tbe Commissioners of the Customs, under the authority and direc¬ 
tion of the Fords of the Treasilry, to nominate the pints at which goods may bo warehoused without 
payment of duty, and the warehouses in which particular descriptions of goods may be deposited. It also 
fixes the time during which goods maybe deposited. It also fixes tbe time during which goods are 
allowed to remain in the warehouse, the remission of the duties in case of loss by accident, the allowances 
for waste, &c. But being of much importance we have given a full abstract of the statute, (see ante, 

* Warehousing Ports, S^c. — Certain ports only arc warehousing ports; nor may all sorts of goods bo 
warehoused in every warehousing port,. We subjoin a list of the warehousing ports in Great Biitain 
and Ireland. Goods of all sort3 may, speaking generally, he warehoused in the principal ports ; but the 
regulations as to those that may be warehoused in the lesser ports are perpetually varying. 




AI wry 6t with 

A Inmnuth 

Arundel 

Barnstaple 

Berwick 

Bideford 

Boston 

Bridgewater 

11 rid port 

Bristol 

CurdilV 

Cardigan 

Carlisle 

Carnarvon 

Chepstow 

Chester 

Colchester 

Cowes 

Dartmouth 

Deal 

Dover 

Exeter 

Faversham 

Falunouth 

Fleetwood 

Folk stone 

Fowey 

Gainsborough 

Gloucester 

Code 

Gumsby 

Hartlepool 

Hull 

Jj.swlch 

Kingston 

Lancaster 

Liverpool 

London 

Lyme 

f\nn 

M nrgate 

Maldon 

Manchester 

JVlar »port 

M tlford 

Newt astlo 

Newhaveti 

Newport 

Penzance 

Plymouth 

Pool 

Portsmouth 

Preston 

Ramsgate 

Rochester 

live 

Hcurlmrough 

North hineld* 

Shoreham 

.Southampton 

South Shields and 
Tynemouth 
Stockton 
Sunderland 

Swansea 

Topsham 

Truro 

Teignmouth 

Weymouth 

Whithy 

Whitehaven 

Wisbech 

Wood In idge 
Workington 
Yarmouth 




Mcoti.akd. 



Aberdeen 

Alloa 

Arbroath 

Ajr 

Banff 

Borrowstoncss 

Dumfries 

Dundee 

Glasgow 

Grangemouth 

Greenock 

Inverness 

Kirkcaldy 

Leith 

Montrose 

Pei th 

Peterhead 

Port Glasgow 
Wk k 




Irkt.anr. 



Ballinn 

Baltimore 

Belfast 

Cork 

Coleraine 

Drogheda 

Dublin 

Dundalk 

GnJway 

Limerick 

l^ondonderry 

Newry 

Boss 

Skibberccn 

Sligo 

Tralee 

Waterford . 

W estpoTt 
Wexford 
Y'oughall 
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WATCHES (Gcr. Vhrcn, Tusehcnuhrcn; Fr. Mont res; It. Orinoli da to sea, o da 
taccoccia; Sp. JRelojes de fullriquera; llus. Karmannue tschasii), portable machines, 
generally of a small size and round flat shape, that measure and indicate the successive 
portions of time ; having, for the most part, their motions regulated by a spiral spring. 
When constructed on the most approved principles, and executed in the best manner, a 
watch is not only an exceedingly useful, but a most admirable piece of mechanism. 
It has exercised the genius and invention of the most skilful mechanics, as well as of 
some of the ablest mathematicians, for nearly 3 centuries. And, considering the small¬ 
ness of its size, its capacity of being carried about uninjured in every variety of position, 
the number and complexity of its movements, and the extraordinary accuracy with which 
it represents the successive portions of time as determined by the rotation of the earth 
on its axis, we need not wonder at Dr. Faley having referred to it as a striking specimen 
of human ingenuity. 

Spring watches are constructed nearly on the same principle as pendulum clocks. 
Instead of the pendulum in the latter, a spring is used in the former, the isochronism 
of the vibrations of which corrects the unequal motions of the balance. 

Historical Notice — The invention of spring watelies dales from about the middle of the 1 Otli century, 
and Inis been warmly contested for Huygens and Hooke. The English writers generally incline in favour 
of the latter. Dr. llutton says — (Mathematical Dictionary, art. Wahli), that the words “ Rob. Hooke 
invonit, were inscribed on the dial plate of a wateli presented to Charles II. m 1<»75. But Montiu la 

atlirms ( llistoiredes Mathcmatiqncs, tom. ii. p. 413. ed. ISOO), that Huygens made this “ belle decouverte ” 
in 1 hfjf), and presented a spring watch to the States of Holland in H5Y7. Comparing these statements, it 
eertainly appears that the claim of Hujgens to the priority of the discovery is the better established of 
the two. VVo do not, however, believe that either of those distinguished persons owed, in tills respect, 
any thing to the other. The probability seems to he, that the happy idea of employing a spring to 
regulate the motion of watches occurred to them both nearly at the same time. 

Improvement of Watches -Owing to the facility with whieh the longitude may he determined by llio 

aid of accurately going watches, it is of great impoitance to have them made as peilect as possible. In 
this view, liberal premiums have been given to the makers of the best marine watches, or chronometers, 
by the governments of England, France, Spain, &c. In the reign of Queen Anne, parliament otTeied 
a reward of 20,to any one who should make a watch, or other instrument, capable of determining 
the longitude at sea, within certain limits. This magnificent premium was awarded, in 1704. to the 
celebrated John Harrison, for a marine watch, which, being tried in a voyage to Barhadoes, determined 
Us longitude with even more than the required accuracy. Other premiums, though of inferior amount, 
were subsequently given to Messrs. Mudge, Arnold, Farnshaw, &c. Since 1822, 2 prizes, one of 300/. and 
one of 200/., have been annually given to the makers of the 2chronometers adjudged to he the best, after 
having been submitted to a twelvemonth’s trial at the ltojal Ohseivatory at Greenwich. And to such 
perfection has the manufacture attained, that some of the chronometers employed by navigators, though 
carried into the most opposite climates, have not varied to the extent of 2 seconds in their mean rate or' 
going throughout the year. 

Watch Manujaeture __ The watch-making business, though latterly a good deal depressed, is largely 

earned on in London; the artists of which have attained to a high degree of excellence in this depart¬ 
ment. There may be about 11,000 gold and H5,0()0 silver watches annually assayed at Goldsmiths' Hall, 
London — ( Jacob on the Precious Metals, vol. ii. p. 413.) — the aggregate value of which is, ptohahlv, 
not much under 000,000/. The manufacture is also cariicd on to a considerable extent at Liverpool, 
Coventry, Edinburgh, &c. Watch movements used to lx* extensively manufactured at Riescotin Lan¬ 
cashire ; but latterly, we believe, the manufacturers have been withdrawing to Liverpool. 

On the Continent, watelies are principally manufactured in Paris, Geneva, and in Neufehatel. Some 
of the French and Swiss watches, particularly the latter, arc excellent ; hut, generally speaking, they 
are slight, and interior to those made in London. Paris and Geneva watches are largely exported to 
foreign count! ios; and are everywhere in high estimation, particularly among the ladies. 

Watches impressed with any mark or stump, appearing to he or to repiescnt any legal British assay 
mark or stamp, or purporting by any mark or appearance to he of the manufacture of the U. Kingdom, 
or not having the name and place of abode of some foreign maker ahioad visible on the frame ami also 
on the face, or not being in a complete state, with all the parts properly fixed in the case, may not lie 
imported into the U. Kingdom, even for the purpose of being warehoused.— (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. f>2. § h8.) 

Watches in China. — Pretty considerable numbers of European watches are imported into China ; and 
it may be worth mentioning, as a curious instance of the diversity of tastes, that the ( lunese, as well as 
most other Eastern nations, who can afford it, uniformly wear watches in pairs! This sort of extra¬ 
vagance is not, however, confined to watches, hut extends to a variety of other articles. Shawds, for 
example, are invariably worn in India in pairs of exactly the same pattern; and it is hardly possible, 
indeed, to find a native dealer who will sell a single shawl. 

WATER. It may be thought unnecessary, perhaps, to say anything in a work of 
this sort with respect to a fluid so well known and so abundant, llut, besides being an 
indispensable necessary of life, water is, in most large cities, an important commercial 
article . It is in the latter point of view, principally, that we mean to consider it. — 
Inasmuch, however, as the mode of supplying different places with water, and its 
price, necessarily vary in every possible way, we shall limit our remarks on these* sub¬ 
jects to tUg metropolis only. Die few remarks we intend to offer of a general nature 
will apply indifferently to any populous place, the supply of which with water occasions 
a considerable expense. 

I. Quality qf Water. — Dr.Uro has made the following statements with respect to the quality of 
water: — “ Water,” says he, “is a very transparent ttuid, possessing a moderate degree of activity with 
regard to organised substances, which renders it friendly to animal and vegetable life, for both which it 
Is, indeed, indispensably necessary. Hence It acts hut slightly on the organs of sense, and is therefore 
said to have neither taste nor smell. It appears to possess consideiable elasticity, and yields in a per¬ 
ceptible degree to the pressure of air in the condensing machine. 

“ Native water is seldom, if ever, found perfectly pure. The waters that flow within or upon the 
surface of the earth contain various earthy, salino, metallic, vegetable, or animal particles, according 
to the substances over or through which tney pass. Rain and snow waters are much purer than these, 
although they also contain whatever floats in the air, or has been exhaled along with the watety 
vapours. 
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** The purity of water may be known by the following marks or properties of pure water t — 

«’ l. Pure water is lighter than water that is not pure. 

“ 2. Pure water is more fluid than water that is not pure. 

“ 3. It has no colour, smell, or taste. 

“ 4. It wets more easily than the waters containing metallic and earthy salts, called hard waters, and 
feels softer when touched. 

“ 5. Soap, or a solution of soap In alcohol, mixes easily and perfectly with it. 

“6. It is not rendered turbid by adding to It a solution of gold in aqua regia; or a solution of silver, 
or of lead, or of mercury, in nitric acid ; or a solution of acetate of lead in water. 

* Water was, till modern times, considered as an elementary or simple substance; but it is now 
ascertained to be a compound of oxygen and hydrogen.” 

2. Supply of Water. — London was very ill supplied with water previously to the 
early part of the 17th century, when the New Itiver water was introduced iftto the 
city. This exceedingly useful work was planned and carried into effect by the famous 
Sir Hugh Middleton, who expended his whole fortune on the project; having, like 
many other public benefactors, entailed poverty on himself and his posterity by embark¬ 
ing in an undertaking productive of vast wealth to others, and of great public utility. 
The New River has its principal source near Chadwell, between Hertford and Ware, 
about 20 miles from London; but the artificial channel in which the water is conveyed 
is about 40 miles in length. Sir Hugh Middleton encountered innumerable difficulties 
during the progress of the undertaking, which it is probable would have been abandoned, 
at least for a time, but for the aid afforded by James I. The New River Company 
was incorporated in 1G19, 6 years after the water had been brought to the reservoir at 
Islington. The undertaking yielded very little profit for a considerable number of 
years ; but it has since become extremely profitable; so much so, that an original 5001. 
share lias been sold for 16,000/. ! 

The Chelsea Water-Works Company was formed in 1723, and (with the aid of 3 
smaller companies, none of which are now in existence) it, and the New River, supplied 
all that part of the metropolis north of the Thames with water, down to the year J810. 
In that year, however, 3 new companies, the East London, West Middlesex, and Grand 
Junction, were established, under the authority of different acts of parliament. At this 
moment the metropolis is supplied with water by the following companies: —- 


New River, 
Chelsea, 

East London, 
West Middlesex, 


Grand Junction, 

Lambeth, 

VauxhaU, or South London, and 
Southwark Water Works. 


The following statements with respect to these companies are taken from Mr. Wade’s 
treatise on the police of the metropolis. The Report of the commissioners appointed bjr 
government in 1827, to inquire into the state of the supply of water in the metropolis, 
is the principal authority on which they are founded. 

“ The New River Company get their supply from the spring at Chadwell. between Hertford and Ware. 
It comes in an open channel, of about 40 miles in length, to reservoirs at Clerkenwell. There are 2 re¬ 
servoirs, having between them a surface of about 5 acres, and an average depth of 10 feet. These'reservoirs 
are 84$ feet above low water mark in the Thames; and, by means of steam engines and a stand-pipe, an 
additional height of 00 feet can be given to the water, so that all the mains belonging to this Company 
are kept full by a considerable pressure of water. The highest service given by the New River is the 
cistern on the top of Covent Garden Theatre. The aqueduct by which the water is brought has only a 
fall of 2 inches per mile ; thus it wastes, by evaporation, during the drought of summer, and is impeded 
by frost in the winter. At these times the Company pump an additional supply from the Thames, at 
Broken Wharf, between Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges. To this, however, they seldom have re¬ 
course ; and their engine, erected since the works at London Bridge were broken down, has worked only 
176 hours in the year. The New River Company supply 60,000 houses with water, at an annual average 
of about 1,100 hogsheads each, or, in all, about 76,000,000 hogsheads annually. 

“ The East London Water Works are situated at Old Ford, on the river Lea, about 3 miles from the 
Thames, and a little below the point to which the tide flows up the Lea. By the act of parliament, this 
Company must take its water when the tide runs up and the mills below have ceased working. The water 
is pumped into reservoirs and allowed to settle; and a supply of 6,000,000 gallons is daily distributed to 
about 42,000 houses. This Company supply no water at a greater elevation than 30 feet, and the usual 
height at which the delivery is made to tne tenants is 6 feet above the pavement; they have 200 miles of 
iron pipes, which, in some places, cost them 7 guineas a yard. This and the New River are tho only 
companies which do not draw their supply of water entirely from the Tlrames. 

*' The West Middlesex derive their supply of water from the ThameB, at the upper end of Hammer¬ 
smith. about 9$ miles above London Bridge, and where the bed of the Thames is gravel. The water is 
forced by engines to a reservoir at Kensington, 309 feet long, 123 wide, and 20 deep, paved and lined with 
bricks, and elevated about 120 feet above low water in the Thames. They have another reservoir on 
Little Primrose Hill, about 70 feet higher, and containing 88,000 hogsheads of. water, under the pressure 
of which the drains are kept charged, in case of tires. They serve about 16,000 tenants, and the average 
daily supply is about 2,250,000 gallons. 

“ The Chelsea Water Works derive their supply from the Thames, about 4 of a mile east of 
Chelsea Hospital; and they havo 2 reservoirs — one in the-Green Park and another in Hyde Park — 
the former having an elevation of 44 feet, and the latter of 70. These reservoirs, till within these few 
-months, had never been cleaned, nor had there been any preparation made for that purpose in their con¬ 
struction. About £ of the water served out by this Company is allowed to settle in these reser¬ 
voirs, and the remaining $ are sent directly from the Thames. Latterly, the Company have 
been making preparations for filtering the water ; and? also for allowing it to settle in reservoirs, at 
Chelsea, before it is delivered Into the mains. The Chelsea Company serve about 12*400 houses, and the 
' average daily supply 1st,7fl0,000 gallons. 

“ The Grand Junction Company derive the whole of their supply from the Thames, immediately ad¬ 
joining Chelsea Hospital; thence it is pumped, without any filtration or settling, into 3 reservoirs at 
Paddington. These reservoirs are about 71, 86, and 92 feet above high water mark in the Thames ; their 
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united contents are 19,355,840 gallons; and by means of a stand-pipe, the water is forced to the height of 
147 feet, or about 61 feet above the average height in the icservoir. The number of house* supplied by 
tlits tirand Junction Company is 7,700, aud the average daily supply is about 2,8(0,000 gallons. 

“ The Lambeth Company take their supply from the Thames, between Westminster and Waterloo 
Bridges. It is drawn from the bed of the river by a suction pipe, nnd delivered to the tenants without 
being allowed to subside ; there being only a cistern of 400 barrels at the works, as a temporary supply, 
until the engines can be started. The greatest height to which the Company force water is about 40 feet; 
the number ot houses that they supply is 16,000, and the average service is 1,244,000 gallons daily. 

“ The South London, Vauxhall Company, take their supply from the river Thames by a tunnel, 
which is laid 6 feer below low water mark, and as far into the river as the third arch of VauxhaU Bridge. 
At that particular place, the bed of the Thames is described as being always clean, and without any of 
those depositions of mud and more offensive substances that arc found in many other places. Besides the 
greater purity of the bed of the Thames here than where any other Company on the south side take their 
supply, the Company allow the water to settle in reservoirs. Thu VauxhaU Company supply about 
10,000 houses with about 1,000,000 gallons of water daily. 

“ The Southwark Water Walks (the property of an individual) are supplied from the middle of tho 
Thames, below Southwark and London Bridges; and the water thus taken is sent out to the tenants 
without standing to settle, or any filtration further than it receives from passing through wire giatcs and 
small holes in metallic plates. The number of houses supplied by these works is about 7,<J00, and the 
average daily supply about 720,000 gallons.” 

The results for 1827 may be collected into a Table, as follows : ■— 


Companies. 

Services. 

Average per Day, 
Gallons. 

Gallons Annually. 

Average per 
House, Gallons. 

1, New River - 

. 

67,000 

11,000,000 

4,066,000,000 

182 

V. East London 


42,000 

G, 000,000 

1,872,000,000 

111 

.1. West Middlesex 


15,(100 

2,250,000 

702,000,000 

160 

1. Chelsea - 


12,400 

1,760,000 

640,120.000 

142 

6. Grand Junction 


7,700 

2,800,000 

871,600,0110 

Mil 

(>. Lambeth 


10,000 

1,211,000 

ISM, 128,000 

77 

7. South London 


10,000 

1,000,000 

112,000,000 

100 

8. Southwark. - 


7,000 

720,000 

224,640,000 

102 

Total 

- 

18.1,100 

28,771.000 

8,977.188,(8)0 

1 167 


Monopoly of the Water Companies . — The sanction of parliament was given to the 3 new companies 
formed in 1810, not so much in the view of increasing the actual supply or water, as of checking nv no. 
poly, and reducing the rates by their competition. But these expectations have not been realised. For a 
while, indeed, the competition of the several companies was exceedingly injurious lo their interests, ami 
occasioned the total destruction of some of the inferior ones; hut no sooner had this happened, than the 
others discovered that their interests were in reality the same, and that the true way to promote them 
was to concert measures together. In furtherance of this object, the 5 companies for the supply ol that 
part of the metropolis north of the river proceeded to divide the town into as many districts, binding 
themselves, under heavy penalties, not to encroach on each other's estates: and having in this way gone 
far to secure themselves against any new competitors, their next mcasuie was to add jive and twenty per 
cent, to the rates established in 1810 ; aud these have, in several instances, been still further augmented ! 
The benefits that were expected to result from their multiplication have, therefore, proved quite ima¬ 
ginary ; and though the supply of water lias been increased, it is neither so cheap nor so good as it might 
have been under a different system. 

We borrow from the evidence taken before tho committee of the House of Commons in 1851, on the 
Metropolis Water Bill, the following interesting table relative to the supply of water in 1850: — 


Account of the Capital, &c. of the different Metropolitan Water Companies, the Working Expensas of 
each, the Quantity of Water supplied by each, Sec. 


Water Companies. 

Capital 
of eac h 
Company. 

Total 

Kxpendl* 

Works. 

Interest 
on Capital 
calculated 

5 percent. 

Working 
Expenses, 
including 
Inti rest 

Dlbts. 

Working 

Expenses, 

and 

Interest 

calculated 

5 pei . ent. 
on assumed 
Capital. 

Imjicrial 

Gallons 

supplied 

annually. 

Water Rents 
per Annum. 

Cost i>or 
Milium 
Gallons 
to the 
Company. 

Charge per 
Million 
Gallops. 

New River 

Chelsea - 
Grand Junction • 
Southwark and 
VauxhaU 
Lambeth • 

East Loudon 

Kent 

West Middlesex - 
Hampstead. 

Total 

£ 

1,421,717 

420,712 

522,296 

416,217 
107,152 
745,781 
202,101 
648,560 
81,231 

£ s. 

71,086 17 
21,01.6 12 
26,114 15 

21,702 7 

15,167 12 
17,289 1 

10,105 4 

32,428 0 

4,061 11 

£ 

55,682 

28,079 

19,245 

12.0(H) 

16,877 

17,179 

6,854 

11,096 

3,476 

£ i. 

126, (.67 17 
49,111 12 
45,359 15 

33,762 7 

32,211 12 
.64,668 l 
16.9.J9 4 

46,621 0 

7,537 0 

5,631,000,000 
1,418,158,000 
1,289,184,930 

2,195,006,170 
1,121,21k),0C0 
3,222,751,876 
191,948.750 
1,216,929,312 
156,011,000 

£ s. rf. 

129,411 17 5 

16,917 9 3 

43,187 8 9 

36,399 16 0 
22,416 17 9 
70,58.6 14 0 

14,412 11 3 
65,415 8 6 

7,009 12 10 

£ *. d. 

22 H 3 
11 1 1 
34 16 1£ 

15 7 7 

28 14 0 

16 19 4 

43 2 9 

38 5 4 

48 6 4 

£ t. d. 
22 19 3 
25 0 0 
33 6 8 

16 11 7 

19 19 7 

21 18 0 
36 13 2 

53 15 0 

44 18 4 

4,784,999 

219,249 19 

171,687 

112,816 8 

16,669,494,218 

425,01.6 17 9 

I 



Ntite. — 272,000 houses, daily suppli* d with 150 gallons of water, would annually require 14,892,000,000 imperial gallons, 
which Is about the quantity said to be delivered to the houses. 


The striking discrepancies that appear in this table tend to confirm the principle we endeavoured to 
enforce in the article Companies, that certain restrictions should, in almost all cases, he imposed on 
companies for the supply of water to a large city. These are not undertakings that can be safely trusted 
to the free principles that may generally be relied upon. If there be only one set of springs adjacent to 
a town, or if there be certain springs more conveniently^ituated for supplying it with water than any 
other, a company aeqnlring a right to such springs, and Incorporated for the purpose of conveying the 
water to town, thereby gain an exclusive advantage ; and if no limits be set to its dividends, its partners 
may make an etiormoUs profit at the expense of the public, without its being possible materially 
to reduce them by means of competition Snty hat has happened in the case of the New Iliver Company 
sufficiently evinces the truth of what has now been stated. Had its dividends been limited to any thing 
like a reasonable profit, the water that is at present supplied by its means might have b«en furnished 
for a small part of what it actually costs. But in cases or this sort, priority of occupation, even without 
any other peculiar advantage, goes far to exclude all regular and wholesome competition. A company 
that has got pipes laid down In the streets may, if threatened by the competition Of another company 
lower its rates scras to make the latter witlidraw from the field; and as soon Bsthls is done, it,may revert 
to its old, or even to higher charges. It is not, in fact, possible in cumbrous concerns of thia aort, to 
liAv© any thing Hkf competition, m the Ordinary tense of the term ; and experience show* that when- 
over it U attempted, ft only continues for a limited period, and Is sure to he in the end effectually op¬ 
pressed. We are, therefore, clearly of opinion, that no company should over be formed for the con¬ 
veyance of water into a large city, without a maximum being set both to the rates and the dividends; 
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giving the company an option, in the event of the maximum rate yielding more than the maximum 
dividend, either to reduce the rate, or to apply the surplus to the purchase of the company’s stock ; so 
that ultimately the charge ou account of the dividends may be got rid of. 

We are glad to have to add, that we are supported in what is now stated by the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the supply of water for the metropolis, printed in 1821. It is 
there said —“ The public is at present without any protection even against a further indefinite extension 
of demand. In cases of dispute there is no tribunal but the Boards of the companies themselves, to 
which individuals can appeal; there are no regulations but such as the companies may have voluntarily 
imposed upon themselves, and may therefore at any time revoke, for the continuance of the supply in its 
preseut state, or for defining the ca fi es in which it may be withdrawn from the householder. All these 
points, and some others of the same nature, indispensably require legislative regulation, where the subject 
matter is an article of the first necessity, and the supply has, from peculiar circumstances, got into such 
a course that it is not under the operation of those principles which govern supply and demand in other 
cases. 

“ The principle of the acts under which these companies were instituted, was to encourage competition ; 
and certainly in this, as in other cases, it is only from competition, or the expectation of competition, that 
a perfect security can be had lor a good supply. But your committee are satisfied, that, from the peculiar 
nature of these undertakings, the principle of competition requires to be guarded by particular checks 
and limits in its application to them, in order to render it effectual, without the risk of destruction to the 
competing parties and thereby, ultimately, of a serious injury to the public.” And the committee pro¬ 
ceeds to remark — “ The submission of their accounts annually to parliament, for a few years, would 
necessarily throw light on this part of the question.” 

We think that it would be highly expedient to adopt the suggestions of the committee, by calling upon 
the companies to lay annually detailed statements of their affairs before parliament. They should bo 
obliged in these statements to give an account of the rates charged by them, and to make a special report 
as to every case in which they have withdrawn water from a householder. It is to no purpose to repeat, 
in opposition to this proposal, the common-places about competition securing for the citizens a sufficient 
supply of water at the lowest prices, in the same way that the competition of bakers and butchers secures 
them supplies of beef and bread 1 The statements already made show that there is no analogy whatever 
in the circumstances under which these articles are supplied, if a man bo dissatisfied with any particular 
butcher or baker, he may go to another , but it is not possible for him to change his water met chant, 
unless ho also change the place of his residence. No water company will encroach upon the district 
assigned to another; and supposing an individual unlucky enough to quarrel with those who have the 
absolute monopoly of the supply of the district in which he resides, he must either migiate to another, 
or be without water, unless ne can get a supply upon his own premises ! Such being the actual state of 
things, it is quite ludicrous to talk about competition affording any real security against extortion and 
"buse. Even the publication of the proceedings of the companies would bo a very Inadequate check on 
their conduct; but such as it is, it is perhaps the only one that can now be resorted to ; and as it would 
have considerable influence, it ought not, certainly, to be neglected. 

3 duality of the London Hater. — All the companies, with the exception of the New River and East 
London Companies, derive their supplies of water fioin the Thames; and in consequence of their taking 
it up within the limits to which the tide flows, it is necessarily, in the fiist instance, loaded with many 
impurities. But the reports that were formerly so very prevalent, with respect to the deleterious quality 
of the water taken from the river, have boon shown to ire very gicatly exaggerated. The statement of 
Dr. Rostock, given in the Report of the commissioners, shows that by far the greater part of the inir 
pm ities in the Thames water are mechanically suspended in, and not chemically combined with, it; and 
that they rnay be separated from it by filtration, or by merely allowing it to stand at rest. Most ot the 
companies have recently made considerable eflbits to improve tlieir water ; and though they have not 
done in this respect as much as they might and should have done, a considerable improvement has, on 
the whole, been effected : and notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, we leave been 
assured, by those best Qualified to form an opinion on such a subject, that, though not nearly so pure as a 
little pains would render it, there is not the slightest foundation for the notion that its impurities liavo 
been such as to affect, in any degree, the health of the inhabitants. 

4. Hater for Shins. — Various improvements have been made in the art of preserving water on board 
ships. Of those, the principal are the chai ring the inside of the casks in which the water is kept, and 
lhe substitution of iron tanks for casks. The latter, being made of the required shape, may be conve¬ 
niently stowed into any part of the ship. In rnen-of-war, the iron tanks serve as ballast; the water 
being brought up by a forcing pump. "Water is found to preserve better in them than in any other sort 
of vessel. I)rlp-stoncs may be employed with much advantage in the purification of water. When 
water is taken on board from a river into which the tide flows, it should, of course, be raised at 
low ebb. 

WAX (Gcr .Wachs i Fr. Cire; It. and Sp. Cera ; Rus. Wash), a vegetable product. 
Several plants contain wax in such abundance, as to make it worth while to extract it 
from them. But all that is known in commerce consists of bees’ wax. The honey is 
first pressed from the comb, and the wax is then melted into cakes. It has a slight odour 
of honey, is insipid, and of a bright yellow hue. It is brittle, yet soft, and somewhat 
unctuous to the touch. It is often adulterated with earth, pea meal, resin, &c. The 
presence of the former may be suspected when the cake is very brittle, or when its colour 
inclines more to gray than to yellow ; and the presence of resin may be suspected when 
tlic fracture appears smooth and shining, instead of being granulated. Wax, when 
bleached or purified, is white, perfectly insipid, inodorous, and somewhat translucent; it 
is harder, less unctuous to the touch, heavier, and less fusible than yellow wax. It is 
somttimes adulterated with the white oxide of lead to increase its weight, with white 
tallow, and with potato starch. The first is detected by melting tlic wax in water, when 
the oxide falls to the bottom; the presence of tallow is indicated by the wax being 
of a dull opaque white, and wanting the transparency which distinguishes pure wax ; 
ahd starch may be detected by applying sulphuric acid to the suspected wax, as the 
acid carbonises the starch, without acting on the wax. — ( Thomson's Chemistry , and 
Dr.A. T. 2'homson's Dispensatory.') 

Notwithstanding the large supply of wax produced at home, a large quantity is also imported from 
abroad. The duties on wax, which were formerly quite oppressive, after being greatly reduced in 
1842. were wholly repeated in 1815. In 1833 the foreign wax retained for consumption amounted to 
1,310 cwt. In 1852 the imports and re-exports of wax were respectively 13,357, and 4,301 cwt. Of 
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10 447 cwt. wax imported In 18M, 3,520 cwt. came from the Cape of Good Hope, 1,290 do. from the W. 
coast of Africa, 1,977 do. from the U. States, 1,817 from British India, &c. 

WEIGHTS and MEASURES. Weights are used to ascertain the gravity of 
bodies,—a quality depending partly on their magnitude, and partly on their density. 
Measures arc used to determine the magnitude of bodies, or the space which they 
occupy. 

(For an account of the weights and measures used in foreign countries, and their 
equivalents in English weights and measures, see the notices of the great sea-port towns 
dispersed throughout this work. Thus, for the Russian weights and measures, see 
Petersburg ; for those of China, see Canton ; &c.) 

Neither the magnitude nor the weight of any one body can be determined, unless by 
comparing it with some other body selected as a standard. It is impossible, indeed, to 
form any idea in respect of magnitude or weight, except in relation to some definite 
space or weight with which we arc acquainted. We say that one article weighs 1 pound, 
another 2 pounds, a third 3, and so on ; meaning not only that these weights are to each 
other as 1, 2, 3, &c., hut also that the weight or specific gravity of the first is equal to 
the known and determinate weight denominated a pound, that the second is equal to 2 
pounds, and so on. 

Standards of Weight and Measure. — Standards of lineal measure must have been 
fixed upon at the earliest period, and appear to have consisted principally of parts of the 
human body, — as the cubit, or .length of the arm from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger: the foot; the ulna, arm, or yard; the span; the digit, or finger; the 
fathom, or space from the extremity of one hand to that of the other, when they are both 
extended in opposite directions ; the pace, &c. Large spaces were estimated by mea¬ 
sures formed out of multiples of the smaller ones; and sometimes in day’s journeys, or 
by the space which it was supposed an ordinary man might travel in a day, using a 
reasonable degree of diligence. 

But lineal measures can only boused to determine the magnitude of solid bodies; the 
magnitude of bodies in a liquid or fluid state has to he determined by what are called 
measures of capacity. It is probable that, in the‘infancy of society, shells, or other hollow 
instruments afforded by nature, were used as standards. But the inaccuracy of the con¬ 
clusions drawn from referring to them must soon have become obvious; and it early 
occurred; that to obtain an accurate measure of liquids nothing more was necessary than 
to constitute an artificial one, the dimensions, and consequently the capacity, of which 
should be determined by the lineal measures previously adopted. 

The determination of the gravity or weight of different bodies supposes the invention 
of the balance. Nothing is known of the steps which led to its introduction ; but it was 
used in the remotest antiquity. It seems probable that, at first, cubes of some common 
lineal measure, as a foot, or the fraction of a foot, formed of copper, iron, or some other 
metal, were used as standards of weight. When the standard was selected, if it was de¬ 
sired* to ascertain the specific gravity or weight of any given article, all that was necessary 
was to put it into one of the scales of the balance, and as many cubes or parts of cubes 
on the other as might be necessary to counterpoise it. 

Weights have, however, been frequently derived from grains of corn. Hence, in 
this, and in some other European countries, the lowest denomination of weight is a grain ; 
and 32 of these grains are directed, by the ancient statute called Compositio Mensurarum 
to compose a pennyweight, whereof 20 make an ounce, 12 ounces a pound, and so 
upwards. 

In every country in which commercial transactions are extensively carried on, the im¬ 
portance of having weights and measures determined by some fixed standard becomes 
obvious to every one. But as the size of different parts of tlic human body differ in 
different individuals, it is necessary to select some durable article,—a metallic rod, for 
example, — of the length of an ordinary cubit, foot, &c., and to make it a standard with 
which all the other cubits, feet, &c. used in mensuration shall correspond. These stan¬ 
dards have always been preserved with the greatest care : at Rome, they were kept in 
the temple of Jupiter ; and among the Jews, their custody was intrusted to the family of 
Aaron.—( Paucton , MHrologie , p. 223.) 

The principal standards used in the ancient world, were, the cubit of the Jews, from 
which their other measures of length, capacity, and weight were derived ; and the foot 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

In England, our ancient historians tell us that a new, or rather a revived, standard of 
lineal measure was introduced by Henry I., who ordered that the ulna, or ancient ell, 
which corresponds to the modern yard, should be made of the exact length of his own 
arm, and that the other measures of length should be raised upon it. This standard 
has been maintained, without any sensible variation. In 1742, the Royal Society had 
a yard made, from a very careful comparison of the standard ells or yar4s of the rejlgns 
of Henry VII. and Elizabeth kept at the Exchequer; In 1758, an exact copy was 
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made of the Royal Society’s yard ; and this copy having been examined by a committee 
of the House of Commons, and reported by them to be equal to the standard yard, it 
was marked as such ; and this identical yard is declared, by the act 5 Geo. 4. o. 74., 
to be the standard of linatti measure in Great Britain. The clause ii\ the act is as 
follows: — 

“ From and after the 1st of May, 1825 (subsequently extended to the 1st of January, 182G), the 
straight line or distance between the centres of the 2 points in the gold studs in the straight brass rod, 
now in the custody of the clerk of the House of Commons, whereon the words and figures 4 Standard 
Yard, 17G0,’ are engraved, shall be the original and genuine standard of that measure of length or lineal 
extension called a yard ; and the same straight line or distance between the centres of the said 2 points 
in the said gold studs in the said brass rod, the brass being at the temperature of 62P by Fahrenheit’s ther¬ 
mometer, shall bo and is hereby denominated the ‘ Imperial Standard Y ard,’ and shall be and is hereby 
declared to be the unit or only standard measure of extension, wherefrom or whereby all other measures 
of extension whatsoever, whether the same bo lineal, superficial, or solid, shall be derived, computed, and 
ascertained ; and that all measures of length shall betaken in parts or multiples or certain proportions of 
the said standard yard ; and that l-3d part of the said standard yard shall be a foot, and the 12th part of 
such foot shall be an inch ; and that the pole or perch in length shall contain 5$ such yards, the furlong 
220 such yards, and the mile 1.7G0 such yards.”— $ 1. 

The superficial measures arc formed on the basis of the square of this standard ; it 
being enacted, that 

41 The rood of land shall contain 1,210 square yards, according to the said standard yard ; and that the 
acre of land shall contain 4,840 such square yards, being 1G0 square perches, poles, or rods.”— $ 2. 

Uniformity of Weights and Measures .— The confusion and inconvenience attending 
the use of weights and measures of the same denomination, but of different magnitudes, 
was early remarked; and there is hardly a country in which efforts have not been made 
to reduce them to the same uniform system. Numerous acts of parliament have been 
passed, having this object in view, and enjoining the use of the same weights and mea¬ 
sures, under very severe penalties. But, owing to the inveteracy of ancient customs, and 
the difficulty of enforcing new regulations, these statutes have always had a very limited 
influence, and the greatest diversity has continued to prevail, except in lineal measures. 
But the statute of 5 Geo. 4. c. 74. seems to have, at length, effected what former statutes 
failed of accomplishing. It is, perhaps, indebted for its success in this respect to the 
moderate nature of the changes which it introduced. We have already seen that it made 
no alteration in the lineal measures previously in use. Neither did it affect the pre¬ 
viously existing system of weights : both the Troy and the Avoirdupois weights having 
been preserved. 

44 The Troy weight,” says Mr, Davies Gilbert, late President of the Roval Society, ‘‘appeared to us (the 
commissioners of weights and measures) to be the ancient weight of this kingdom, having, as wo have 
reason to suppose, existed in the same state from the time of St. Edward the Confessor ; and there are 
reasons, moreover, to believe that the word Troy has no reference to any town in France, but rather to 
the monkish name given to London, of Troy Novant, founded on the legend of Brute. Troy weight, 
therefore, according to this etymology, is, in fact, London weight. We were induced, moreover, to pre¬ 
serve the Trov weight, because all the coinage has been uniformly regulated by it; and all medical pi in¬ 
scriptions or formula! now are, ami always have been, estimated by Troy weight, under a peculiar sub¬ 
division which the College of Physicians have expressed themselves most anxious to preserve.” 

It was resolved, therefore, to continue the use of Troy weight; and also, on account of the accuracy of 
the Troy standard, to raise the Avoirdupois weight from this basis. 

“ We found,” said Mr. Davies Gilbert, 44 the Avoirdupois weight, by which all heavy goods have boon 
for a long time weighed (probably derived from Avoirs (Avoria), the ancient name for goods or chattels, 
and Poms, weight), to-be universally used throughout the kingdom. This weight, however, seems not to 
have been preserved with such scrupulous accuracy as Troy weight, by which more precious articles have 
been weighed'; but we had reason to believe that the pound cannot differ by more than 1, 2, or 3 grains, 
from 7,000 grains Troy ; some being in excess, and others, though in a less degree, in defect, but in nocaso 
amounting to above 1, 2, or 3 grains. It therefore occurrod to us, that we should be offering no violence 
to this system of weights,'*if we declared that 7,000 grains Troy should be hereafter considered as tho 
pound Avoirdupois.” 

In accordance with these views, it was enacted, — ” That from and after the 1st day of May, 1825, the 
standard brass weight of 1 pound Troy weight, made in the year 1758, now in the custody of the clerk 
of the Ilou6o of Commons, shall be, and the same Is hereby declared to be, the original and genuine stan¬ 
dard measure of weight, and that such brass weight shall be, ami is hereby denominated, the Imperial 
Standard Troy pound, and shall be, and the same is hereby declared to.be, the unit or only standard 
measure of weight, from which all other weights shall be derived, computed, and ascertained ; and that 
I -12th part of the said Troy pound shall be an ounce ; and that I-20th part of such ounceshall be a penny¬ 
weight ; and that 1 -24th part of such pennyweight shall be a grain ; so that 5,7GO such grains shall be a 
Troy pound ; and that 7,000 such grains shall be, und they are hereby declared to bo, a pound Avoirdupois, 
and that l-16th part of the said pound Avoirdupois shall be an ounce Avoirdupois, and that 1-lGth part 
of sucl*.ounce shall be a dram.” 

The measures of capacity were found to be, at the period of passing the late statute, 
in the greatest confusion ; and a considerable change has consequently been made in 
them. The wine gallon formerly amounted to 231 cubic inches, the corn gallon to 
268"8, and the ale gallon to 282. But these are superseded by the Imperial gallon, 
wuitjh contains 277*274 cubic inches, or 277^ very nearly. It is deduced as follows: —* 

“ The standard measure of capacity, as well for liquids as for dry goods not measured by heaped 
measure, shall be the Gallon, containing 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight of distilled water weighed In Mr, at 
the temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the barometer being at 80 Inches; and a measure 
snail bo forthwith made of brass, of such contents as aforesaid, under the directions of the Lord High 
Treasurer or the commissioners oWhis Majesty’s treasury; and such brass measure shall be, and is 
hereby declared to be, the Imperial standard gallon, and shall be, and Is hereby declared to be, the unit 
ana only standard measure of capacity, from which all other measures of capacity to be used, as well for 
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wine, beer, ale, spirit*, and all sorts of liquids, as for dry pood* not measured by heaped measure, shall l>e 
derived, computed, and ascertained ; ana all measures shall be taken in parts or multiples or certain 
proportions of the said Imperial standard gallon ; and the quart shall be jtn part of such standard gallon, 
and the pint shall be 4th of such standard gallon, and 2 such gallons shall be a peck, and 8 such gallons 
shall be a bushel, anu 8 such bushels a quarter of corn or other dry gQOds, not measured by heaped 
measure.”— % 6. 

We subjoin a Table showing the contents of the different gallons, both in measure and weight. 



Cubic Inches. 

Avoirdupois Weight. 

Troy Weight. 

Imperial gallon - - - - 

Com gallon - 

Wine gallon ..... 

Ale gallon ..... 

277-274 

263-a 

2.31 

202 

Lbs. ox. dr. 

10 0 0 

9 10 If 

a n of 

10 2 11J 

Lbs. i>f. dud. grt. 

12 1 16 16 

11 9 7 13 

10 1 9 22 

12 4 6 8 


Heaped Measures .—The greatest blemish, by far fc in the act 5 Geo. 4. c. 74. was the 
continuance and legitimation of the practice of selling by heaped measure. This prac¬ 
tice has since, however, been abolished, along with the use of all local and customary 
measures, by the act 5 Sc 6 Will. 4. c. 63., which contains several important pro¬ 
visions. 


This act sets out with repealing the 4 & 5 of Will. 4.C.49., and the provisions in the acts 5 Geo. 4. c. 74. 
and 6 Geo. 4. c. 12 , which require that all weights and measures shall be exact models or copies in shape? 
or form of the standards deposited in the exchequer ; and those allowing the use of weights and measm es, 
not in conformity with the Imperial standard, established by said acts ; or that allow goods or merchan¬ 
dise to he bought or sold by weights or measures established by local custom, or founded on special 
agreement. It then goes on to enact as follows: — 

Weights and Measures stamped at the Exchequer declared legal _Weights and measures verified and 

stamped at the exchequer as copies of standard weights and measures, shall bo taken to be legal weights 
and measures, to be used for comparison as copies of the Imperial standard weights and measures, 
although not similar in shape to those required under the provisions of the said acts ; and the comptroller- 
general, or other duly authorised officer of the exchequer, may compare and verify, and stamp as correct, 
standard measures of a yard, standard weights and standard measures of capacity, any weights and 
measures which correspond in length, weight, and capacity with the standards, or parts or multiple* 
thereof, deposited in the exchequer, under the 5 Geo.4.c, 74., although such weights and measures may 
not be models or copies in shape or form of the standards so deposited. — ^4. 

Copies oj the Standard Weights mid Measures worn to he re-verijied. — All copies of the Imperial 
standard weights and measures which have become defective, or have been mended, in consequence 
of wear or accident, Rliall forthwith be sent to the exchequer, for the purpose of being again compared 
and verified, and shall be stamped as re-verified copies of such standard weights and measures, provided 
the comptroller-general, or other officer appointed for such verification, deem them fit for the purposes of 
standards ; and every new comparison and verification shall be Indorsed upon the original indenture of 
verification ; and such weights and measures shall bo stamped upon payment of fees of verification only ; 
and the comptroller-general, or other officer, shall keep an account of all copies of the Imperial standard 
weights and measures verified at the exchequer.— § 5. 

Local and Customary Measures abolished — From and after the passing of this act, the Winchester 
bushel, the Scotch ell, and al Mucal or customary measures, shall be abolished ; and every person whoshall 
sell by any measure other than one of the Imperial measures, or somo multiple or aliquot part thereof, 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s. for every such sale: but nothing therein shall prevent the 
sale of any articles in any vessel, whero such vessel is not represented as containing any amount of 
Imperial measure, or of any fixed, local, or customary measure heretofore in use. — § (>. 

Heaped Measure abolished. — From and after the passing of this act, so much of the said acts as relates 
to heaped measure is hereby repealed, and the use of heaped measure shall be abolished, and all bargains, 
sales, and contracts made after the passing of this act, by heaped measure, shall be null and void ; and 
every person who shall sell any articles by heaped measure shall bo liable to a penalty uot exceeding 40s. 
for every such sale. — § 7. 

Articles sold by Heaped Measure , how to be sold. — Whereas some articles heretofore sold by heaped 
measure are incapable of being stricken, and may not be conveniently sold by weight; it is enacted, that 
all such articles may henceforth be sold by a bushel measure, corresponding in shape with the bushel 
prescribed by the 5 Geo. 4. c. 74. for the sale of heaped measure, or by any multiple or aliquot part 
thereof, filled in all parts as nearly to the level of the brim as the size and shape of the articles will 
admit; but nothing herein shall prevent the sale by weight of any article heretofore sold by heaped 
measure— § 8. 


Coals to be sold by Weight — From and after the 1st of January, 1836, all coals, slack, culm, and cannel 
of every description shall bo sold by weight, and not by moasure, under a penalty of 40s. for every sale. 
— § 9. 


All Articles to be sold by Avoirdupois, except , fyc. — From and after the passing of this act, all articles 
sold by weight shall be sold by avoirdupois weight, except gold, silver, platina. diamonds, or other 
precious stones, which may lie sold by troy weight ; and drugs, which, when sold by retail, may be sold 
by apothecaries’ weight_§ 10. 

The Stone , Hundred Weight, 8fc. — From and after the passing of this act, the weight denominated a 
stone shall. In all cases, consist of 14 standard pounds avoirdupois, the hundred weight of 8 such stones, 
and the ton of 20 such hundred weights; but nothing heroin snail prevent any bargain, sale, or contract 
being made by any multiple or aliquot part of the pound weight_§11. 

Contents of Wetghts and Measures to be stamped on them. — All weights made after the passing of this 
act of the weight of one pound avoirdupois, or more, shall have the number of pounds contained In them 
stamped or cast on the top or side thereof in legible figures and letters ; and all measures of capacity 
made after the passing of this act, shall have their contents stamped or marked on the outside thereof in 
legible figures and letters. — § 12. 

Weights of Lead or Pewter not to be stamped. — The stamping of weights of lead or pewter, or of any 
mixture thereof, is prohibited after the 1st of January, 1836 ; but nothing herein shall prevent the use of 

uk K f P owtor * °** an 7 mixture thereof, in the manufacture of weights wholly and substantially cased 
with brass, copper, or iron, and legibly stamped or marked *”cased,” or prevent the insertion of such a 
stamp tluM-eorx we *£hts as shall be bond fide necessary for adjusting them and affixing the 

Conversion qf Rents, Tolls, &c. — Clause 14, and 15. regulate the proceedings that are to take place In 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, for the conversion of rents, tolls, Ac. payable in weights or measures now 
anoushed into Imperial itandard weights and measures. 

rtar Prices, — In Scotland, from and after the passing of this act, the flar prices of all grain in every 
£™. nt y R hall be struck by the Imperial quarter, and all other returns of the prices of grain shall be set 
lortu oy the same, without any reference to any other measure whatsoever s and anjr Sheriff clerk, Clerk 
oi a market, or other person offending against this provision, shall forfeit not exceeding 8/._$ 16. 
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Copies af Standards, Inspectors , %c. — Clauses 17, 18, ID, and 20. prescribe the mode in which copies of 
tlhe standard weights and measures shall be provided in counties, cities, boroughs, &c., the appointment 
of inspectors of weights and measures, &c. Clause 22. orders, that the exponse cf providing copies of 
standard weights, with the remuneration to inspectors, be defrayed out of the county rate. Clause 23. 
prohibits any maker or seller of weights or measures from being appointed inspector, and orders alt 
inspectors to enter into a bond - of 200/..for the due performance of the duties of their office, and the safe 
custody of the stamps and standard weights and measures committed to their care. Clause 24. orders 
inspectors to attencl at market towns, when ordered by justices. The following clauses are of general 
importance. 

Magistrates to procure Stamps for Inspectors for stamping all Weights, SfC —In England, the justices 
in generator quarter sessions assembled, ami in Scotland the justices and magistrates at a meeting called 
by the sheriff, and in Ireland the grand juries, shall provide the inspectors with good and sufficient 
stamps for stamping or sealing weights and measures ; and all weights and measures whatsoever, except 
as herein excepted, used for buying and selling, or for the collecting of any tolls or duties, or for the 
making of any charges on the conveyance of any poods or merchandise, shall ho examined and compared 
with one or more copies of the Imperial standard weights and measures provided under authority of this 
act for such inspectors, who shall stamp, go as best to prevent fraud, such weights and measures, if they 
bo found to correspond with the said copies; and the fees for such examination, comparison, and 
stamping shall be those in the schedule at the end of this art; and every person using any weight or 
measure other than those authorised by this act, or some aliquot part thereof, or which has not been 
stamped as aforesaid, except as herein excepted, or which shall be lound light or otherwise unjust, shall 
forfeit not exceeding 5/ ; and any contract, bargain, or sale made by such weights or measures shall ho 
wholly null and void ; nnd every light or unjust weight and measure shall, on being discovered by uny 
inspector, lie seized, and, on conviction, forfeited; but nothing herein shall require any single weight 
above 56 lbs. to be inspected and stamped, nor any wooden or wicker measure used in the sale ol lime, or 
other articles of the like nature, or any glass or earthenware jug or drinking cup, though represented as 
containing the amount of any Imperial measure, or of any multiple thereof; blit any person buying by 
any vessel represented as containing the amount of an Imperial measure, or of any multiple tlieieof, is 
authorised to require the contents of such vessel to ho ascertained by comparison with a stamped mea¬ 
sure, such measure to be provided by the person using such wooden or wicker measure, glass, jug, or 
drinking cup ; and in case the person using such last-mentioned measure or vessel refuse to make such 
comparison, or if, upon comparison being made, it he found to be deficient in quantity, the person using 
the same shall he subject to the forfeitures and penalties imposed on those using light or unjust weights 
or measures_^ 21. 

Weights and Measures once stamped need not he re-stamped .—No weight or measure duly stamped 
by any inspector appointed under the 4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 4'.*., or this act, or by any person or persons au¬ 
thorised to examine and stamp weights or measures, shall he liable to be rc-staniped, although the same 
he used in any other place than that at which it was originally stamped, but shall be considered as a legal 
weight or measure throughout the l'. K., unless found to he defective or unjust — § 27. 

Power to Justices, $c. to enter Shops and inspect Weights and Mcasuies .— Justices, sheriffs, magis¬ 
trates, and inspectors are authorised to examine weights and measures, and to order such as are light or 
otherwise unjust to he seized and forfeited ; those using such weights and measures are subjected to a 
penalty of not more than hi .; and a like penalty is imposed on those rciusiug to produce such weights 
and measures, or obstructing the magistrates. — % 28. 

Pnialties on Inspectors counterjciting Stamps , Sfc — Inspectors or other persons authorised to inspect 
weights or measures, who shall stamp any weight or measure without verifying the same, or who shall 
otherwise misconduct themselves in their office, shall for every such offence forfeit not more than ft/.; 
persons forging or counterfeiting any stamp or mark used for stamping or marking weights or measures, 
forfeit for every offence not more than ft()/. and not less than 10/.; ami persons knowingly using weights 
or measures marked with such counterfeit stamps, lorl'eit for every offence not more than 10/. nor less 
than 2/. — ^ 29, 30. * 

Penalty on Price Lists , 8f<\ — From and after the 1st of January, 183G, any person printing, or clerk of 
any market or other person making any return, price list, price current, or any journal or other paper 
containing price list or price current, in which the weights and measures quoted or referred to denote or 
imply a greater or less weight or measure than is denoted or implied by the same denomination of Im¬ 
perial weights and measures under the provisions of this act, shall forfeit and pay not exceeding l(b\ for 
every copy of every such return, prico list, price current, journal, or other paper which they publish. 

— 5 31. 

The remaining clauses relate to the recovery of penalties ; and save the rights of the Founders’ Com¬ 
pany, and of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Schedule of fees to be taken by all inspectors of weights and measures appointed under the authority 
of this act s — 

For examining, comparing, find stamping all brass weights, ' For examining, com paring, nnd stamping all wooden mea- 
within tlieir respective Jurisdictions, — sures, within iht ir respective jurisdictions, _ 

m. d. m. d. 

Each half hundred weight - - - 0 9 Each bushel - - - -03 

Each quarter of a hundred weight - 0 0 Eat h half bushel - - . - 0 2 

Each stone - - - 0 4 Eacli peck, and all under • - .01 

Each weight under a stone to a pound lnclu&iv 0 1 Each yai d - - - - - 0 llj 

Each weight under n pound - - • O 0} For examining, romparing, and stamping all measures of 

Each set of weights of a pound nnd under -02 capacity of liquids, made of copper or other metal, within their 

For examining, comparing, and stamping all iron weights, respective Jurisdictions, — 
or weights of other descriptions, not made of brass, within «. rf. 

their respective jurisdictions, — Each five gallon - - - .10 

t. Each four gallon - - - -0 1) 

Each half hundred weight - - O Each three gallon - - . - 0 0 

Each quarter of a hundred weight - - 0 2 Each two gallon - - - - 0 1 

Each stone - - - - 0 1 Eaih gallon - - - -02 

Eacli weight under a stone - - O 0| Each half gallon - - • -01 

Each set of weights of a pound and under * 0 2 Each quarter ami under - - - 0 0J 

Invariable or Natural Standards .—As the standards adopted in most countries have 
been in a great degree arbitrary, it has long been the opinion of scientific men, that, to 
construct a more perfect system of weights and measures, some natural and unchangeable 
basis should be adopted. It has, indeed, been contended by Paucton and Bailly, that 
the measures of the ancients were deduced from a basis' of this sort; and that the 
stadium always formed an aliquot part of the earth’s circumference, that part differing 
amongst different nations and authors. But no learning or ingenuity can induce any one 
to believe what is so obviously incredible. The ancients had no means of determining 
the earth’s circumference with any thing like the accuracy required to render it the 
great unit of a system of measures; and, what is equally decisive, no ancient author 
evci makes the slightest allusion to any such standard. 
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In more modern times, however, the idea of seeking for a unit of weight and mea¬ 
sure in some unchanging natural object has been practically carried into effect. The 
standards that have been usually proposed for this object, have been some aliquot part 
of the quadrant of the meridian, or the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds in some 
given latitude. The latter has been in so far adopted into the existing system of 
weights and measures established by the act of 1823, that the length of the standard 
yard, as compared with that of a pendulum vibrating seconds in the latitude of London, 
is specified in the act as follows : — 

“ Whereas it has been ascertained by the commissioners appointed by his Majesty to inquiro into tho 
subject of weights and measures, that the said yard hereby declared to be the Imperial standard yard, 
when compared with a pendulum vibrating seconds of mean time in the latitude of London, in a vacuum 
at the level of the sea, is In the proportion of 36 inches to 39 inches and 1,393 ten-thousandth parts of an 
inch ; be it therefore enacted and declared, that if at any time hereafter the said Imperial standard yard 
shall be lost, or shall be in any manner destroyed, defaced, or otherwise injured, it shall and may be re¬ 
stored by making, under the direction of the Lord High Treasurer, or the commissioners of his Majesty’s 
treasury of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or any 3 of them for the time being, a new 
standard yard, bearing the same proportion to such pendulum as aforesaid, as the said Imperial standard 
yard bears to such pendulum.” 

TABLES OF ENGLISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, ACCORDING TO TI1E NEW OR 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


IMPERIAL TROY WEIGHT. • 

The standard pound containing 5,700 grs. 

French Grammes. 

1 Grain =. 0 0648 

21 Grains * - 1 Pennyweight = 1-5552 

20 Pennyweights - 1 Ounce = 31-1027 

12 Ounces - - 1 Pound = 373 2330 

Troy weight is used in the weighing of gold, silver, 
jewels, &c. It is also used in ascertaining the 
strength of spirituous liquors; in philosophical 
experiments ; and in comparing different weights 
with each other. 

apothecaries' weight. 

Fr. Gram. 

1 Grain - - = 00048 

20 Grains - - 1 Scruple - - = 1*290 

3 Scruples - 1 Dram - - = 3-888 

8 Drams - - 1 Ounce - - = 31-102 

12 Ounces - - 1 Pound - - =373 233 

This weight is essentially the same as Troy 
weight, hut differently divided. It is chipfly used 
for medical prescriptions ; but drugs are mostly 
bought and sold by avoirdupois weight. 

Diamond weight. — Diamonds and other pre¬ 
cious stones are weighed by carats, the carat belbg 
divided Into 4 grains, and the grain into 16 parts. 
The diamond carat weighs 3^ grains Troy: thus, 
Diamond Weight. Troy Weight. Decigrammes- 

16 Parts - 1 Grain - 0, 8 g Grains - = 51$ 

4 Grains - 1 Carat - 3i — - = 205$ 

IMPERIAL AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

Fr. Gram. 

1 Dram - = 1771 

16 Drams - 1 Ounce - = 28-346 

16 Ounces - 1 Pound - = 453 544 

28 Pounds - 1 Quarter - = 12-699 kil. 

4 Quarters - 1 Hundred wt. = 60 796 — 

20 Hundred wt. - 1 Ton - = 1015 920 — 

Tho dram is subdivided into 3 scruples, and each 
scruple Into 10 grains ; the pound, or 7,680 grains 
avoirdupois, equals 7,000 grains Troy, and hence i 
grain Troy equals 1-097 grains avoirdupois. 

Hence also 144 lbs. avoirdupois = 175 lbs. Troy, 
and - 192 oz. ditto = 175 oz. ditto. 

The stone Is generally 14 lbs. avoirdupois weight, 
hut for butcher’s meat or fish it is 8 lbs. Hence, 
the hundred weight (cwt.) equals 8 stone of 14 lbs. 
or li stone of 8 lbs. 

A stone of glass is 5 lbs. A seam of glass 24 
stone, or 120 lbs. 

Hay and straw are sold by the load of 36 trusses. 

The truss of hay weighs 56 lbs. and of straw 36 
* b s. The truss of rtew hay U 60 lbs. until the 1st 
of September. 

The custom of allowing moro than 16 ounces to 
the pound of butter used to be very general in 
several parts of the country’. 

Cheese and butter. 

8 Pounds - 1=3 1 Clove. 

32 Cloves - - *= 1 Wey in Essex. 

42 do. - - = 1 do. in Suffolk. 

•6 Pounds . ea l Firkin of J3 utter. 


IMPERIAL LONG MEASURE. 

Fr. Metre*. 

12 Inches - - 1 Foot -= 0 3048 

3 Feet - - 1 Yard - = 09144 

6$ Yards - - 1 Pole or Rod = 5 0291 

40 Poles - - 1 Furlong - = 201 1032 

8 Furlongs - - 1 Mile - = ]609*3059 

3 Miles - - 1 League - = 4827-9179 

60 

Besides the above, there are the palm, which 
equals 3 inches; the hand, 4 inches; the span, 9 
inches; and the fathom, G feet. 


IMPERIAL SUPERFICIAL MEASURE. 

Fr. Hq. Metres. 

144 Inches - 1 Square foot = 0 0929 

9 Square feet - 1 Square yard = 0-8316 

30$ Square yards - 1 Square pole = 25 2961 

40 Square poles - 1 Rood = 1011 *6662 

4 Roods - 1 Acre = 4046*6648 


The inch is generally divided, on scales, into 
lOths, or decimal parts ; but in squaring the di¬ 
mensions of artificers’ work, the duodecimal system 
is adopted ; the inch being divided into 12 parts or 
lines, each part into 12 seconds - , and each second 
into 12 thirds. 

Land is usually measured by a chain of 4 poles, 
or 22 yards, which is divided into 100 links. Ten 
chains in length and 1 in breadth make an acre, 
which equals 160 square perches, or 4,840 square 
yards. 

CUBIC OR SOI.ID MEASURE. 

Fr. Cubic Metres. 

1,728 Cubic inches . 1 Cubic foot - = .0283 


27 Cubic feet - l Cubic yard - = 
40 Feet of rough T 

timber, or >- 1 Load or Ton = 
50 Feet hewn do. 3 


•7654 

1-1326 

1-4157 


12 Cubic feet - 1 Ton of shipping = PI 892 


By cubic measure, marble, stone, timber, ma¬ 
sonry, and all artificers’ works of length, breadth, 
and thickness, are measured, and also the contents 


of ail measures of capacity, both liquid and dry. 


IMPERIAL LIQUID AND DRY MEASURE. 

Deduced from the Standard Gallon, containing 
lOlbs. weight of distilled water, temperature 62°, 
barometer 30 inches. 
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The dlmenslons'of the Imperial standard bushel 
are as follows : —The outer diameter 194 inches, 
and the inner diameter 18$. The depth is 8j, and 
the height of the cone, for heaped measure, is r> 
inches. The contents of the Imperial heaped bushel 
were ‘^815*4887 cubic inches. The subdivisions and 
multiples are in the same proportion. 

WOOL WEIGHT. 

Like all other bulky articles, wool is weighed by 
avoirdupois weight, but the divisions differ ; thus, 

7 Pounds - =s 1 Clovo. I 6$ Tods = 1 Wey. 

2 Cloves • = 1 Stone. I 2 Weys = 1 Sack. 

2 Stono - =* 1 Tod. | 12 Sacks = 1 Last. 

A pack of wool contains 240 lbs. 


OLD MEASURES SUPERSEDED BY THE 
IMPERIAL SYSTEM. 

OLD WINE MEASURE. 

Cub. In. Fr. Litres. 

1 Pint - - 28-875 - = 0*4781 

2 Pints 1 Quart - 5775 - = o*9463 

4 Quarts 1 Gallon- - 231 - = 3 3785 

42 Gallons 1 Tierce - 5*614 feet = 158*9673 

2 Tierces 1 Puncheon 11-228 — =*317-9345 

63 Gallon# 1 Hogshead- 8-421 — =238-4509 

■ 2 Hogshds. 1 PipeorButt 16 842 — =476 9018 

2 Pipes 1 Tun - - 33-684 — =,953-8036 

The pint is subdivided into halves and quarters ; 
the latter is called a gill<% A rundlet is 18 gallons, 
and an anker 9. 

Conversion of Old Wine Measure into Imperial 
Measure. — The old wino gallon contains 231 cubic 
inches, and the Imperial gallon 277"274 ditto. Hence, 
to convert wine gallons into Imperial gallons, mul¬ 
tiply by, 27 ^ l 7l , or by *83311 ; and to convert Impe¬ 
rial gallons into wine gallons, multiply by the reci¬ 
procal fraction or by l ’ 20032 * Iiut lor most 

practical purposes, wine measure multiplied by 5 
and divided by 6 will give Imperial measure with 
sufficient accuracy, and conversely. 

N.B. — The multipliers and divisors employed 
to reduce old wine, ale, &c. measures to Imperial 
measure, servo also to reduce prices by the former 
to the latter. 

We subjoin, from the very complete and valuable 
work of Mr. Buchunan, of Edinburgh, on Weights 
and Measures, a 

Table of English Wine Gallons, from 1 to 100, with 
their Equivalents in Imperial Gallons. 


Wine Gallons, j 

Equivalents in 
Imperial Galls. 

Wine Gallons, j 

j 

0*83311 

26 

2 

1-66622 

27 

3 

2-49933 

28 

4 

3-332/4 

29 

5 

4-16555 

30 

6 

4*99867 

31 

7 

6-K3178 

32 

8 

6-66189 

33 | 

ft 

7-49800 

.34 l 

10 

8 33111 

33 

11 

916422 

.36 

12 

9-99733 

37 

13 

10-83044 

38 

14 

11 "66355 

39 

15 

12-49666 

40 1 

16 

1J-42977 

41 

17 

14-16289 

42 

18 

14-99600 

43 

19 

15-82910 

44 

20 

16-66222 

45 

21 

17*49533 

46 

22 

18*32844 

47 

23 

19*16155 

A* 

2.4 

19-99466 

W9 

25 

20-82777 

.50 


11 


21- G6083 

22- 49399 
23 327111 
24*1 6022,, -- 
2 4-993.-3 5,5 


2.5-82614, 
86-6395.5 
| 27-49266 
l 28-325771 
29-1.58881, 
29-99199 
30'82510 
31'6.5821! 
i 32-491331 
1 33-32444 
31-1.5755 
34-99066 
35'82377[ 

36- 656S8 

37- 48999 

38- 323101 

39- 15626, 
3‘J-9893-2i 

40- 82243;, 

41- 655551] 


.SJ3 

IS 


42-48866 , 
43.32177 
44-1.5488 I 
44-98799 
4.5-821101 
46.65421 

47- 48732 

48- 32043 
49*15354 

49- 98660, 

60- 11976. 
51 -0528a. 
52-48.599: 
53*31910‘ 
44*1.5221/1 

54- 98.532 1 

55- 81843, 

66- 65145! 

67- 48465; 

58- 31776 

59- 15087 

59- 9H398 1 

60- 81710,, 

61- 65021 
62*48332! 


Hence, supposing the former denominations to 
be preserved, a tierce of wine = 35 Imperial gallons 
very nearly; a puncheon ■» 70 ditto very nearly; a 
hogshead =* 52$ ditto very nearly; a pipe or butt = 
105 ditto very nearly; and a tuu = 210 ditto very 
nearly-. 


> ALE AND UF.ER MEASURE. 
Cub. In. 




1 Pint - - 

35'25 

. 

= 0 5776 

2 

Pints 

1 Quart 

70*5 

- 

= 1L552 

4 

Quarts 

1 Gallon - 

282 

_■ 

=• 4-62(8 

8 

Gallons 

1 Firkin ale 

1 *305 feet 

= 36-9689 

9 

Gallons 

1 ditto bepr 

1-468 

_ 

= 41-5872 

a 

Firkins 

1 Kilderkin 

2-937 

_ 

= 83-1744 

2 

Kilderkins 

1 Barrel 

6-875 

__ 

=166-3488 

U Barrel 

1 Hogshead 

8-812 

_ 

=249-5232 

2 

Barrels 

1 Puncheon 

10’7 50 

_ 

=332-6876 

2 

Hogsheads 

1 Butt - 

17-624 

_ 

=499-0464 

2 

Butts 

1 Tun - - 

35-248 

— 

=998-0928 


Conversion of Old Ale and Beer Measure into 
Imperial Measure. — The old ale gallon contains 
282 cubic inches, and tho Imperial standard gal¬ 
lon 277*271 ditto. Hence, to convert ale gallons 
into Imperial gallons, multiply by °5 by 

1 0170445; and to convert lmpcri.il gallons into ale 
gallons, multiply by the reciprocal fraction 
or by -98.12411. Unless extreme accuracy be re- 
quired^ the first 3 decimals need only be used. 
And for most practical purposes, ale measure mul¬ 
tiplied by 59 and divided by GO will give Imperial 
measure with sufficient accuracy, and conversely. 


Table of English Ale Gallons, from ] to 100, with 
their Equivalents in Imperial Gallons. *■ 


Ale Gallons. 

a i 

fe 

il 

as 

i 

73 

O 

J? 

< 

$s 

h 

•IS. 

Ale Gallons. 

Equivalents in 
Imperial Galls. 

Ale Gallons. 

Equivalents in 
Imperial Galls. 

1 

1 01704 

26 

26 44316 

51 

51-86927 

76 

77-29538 

2 

2-03409 

27 

27-46020 

52 

52-88631' 

77 

78-31213 

3 

3-05113 

28 

28-47725 

53 

53-90336 

78 

79-32917 

4 

4-01.8 IS 

29 

29-49129 

54 

54-92010 

79 

80-34652 

5 

5-08522 

30 

30-51134 

55 

55-93715 

HO 

81-36356 

6 

6-10227 

31 

31-52838 

56 

56-95419 

81 

82-38060 

7 

7*H»31 

32 

32-54542 

57 

57-97154 

82 

83-39765 

8 

8-13636 

33 

33-56247 

M 

58-98858 

83 

81-41469 

9 

9-15340 

34 

31-67951 

5!j 

60-00563 

84 

85-43171 

10 

10 17045 

35 

35-59656 

61! 

61-02267 

85 

86-44878 

11 

11-18719 

36 

36-61360 

61 

62 03971 

s/; 

87-46583 

12 

12-20153 

37 

37-63065 

62 

63 05676 

87 

88-48287 

13 

13-22158 

38 

38-64769 

63 

64-07580, 

88 

89-49992 

14 

14-23862 

39 

39-66474 

64 

65-09085; 

89 

90-51696 

1* 

15-25567 

40 

40-68178 

65 

C6-J0789 

90 

91-53401 

16 

16-27271 

41 

41-69882 

66 

67-12491 

91 

92-35105 

17 

17-28976 

42 

42-71587 

67 

68-14198 

112 

93-56809 

18 

18-30680 

43 

43-73291 

68 

AO'15903| 

93 

94-58514 

19 

19-32385 

44 

44-71996 

69 

79-17607 

94 

95-60218 

20 

20-34069 

1 45 

45-76709 

70 

71-19312! 

'15 

96-01923 

21 

21*35793 

46 

46-78407 

j 71 

72*21016, 

96 

97-03627 

22 

22-37498 

47 

47-80109 

72 

73-22720 

97 

98-65332 

23 

23-39202 

48 

48-81814 

73 

71 24425 

98 

99-67036 

24 

24*40907 

49 

49 83518 

74 

75-26129 

99 

100-68741 

25 

25-42611 

• r,(> 

50-85223 

75 

76-27831 

100 

101-70445 


OLD DRY OR WINCHESTER MEASURE. 


4 Gills 
2 Pints 
2 Quarts 
2 Bottles 
2 Gallons 
4 Peck8 

4 Bushel 
2 Cooms 

5 Quarters 
2 Wcys 


Cub. In, Fr.’I.Urr-s. 


1 Pint 

_ 

33-6 


= 0-55053 

1 Quart 

. 

G7-2 

• 

= M0107 

1 Pol tie 

_ 

134-4 

- 

= 2-20214 

1 Gallon 

_ 

2G8-8 

• 

= 4-40128 

1 Perk 

. 

637-6 

• 

= 8-80856 

1 Bushel 

. 

2150-42 


= 35-23430 

1 Coom 

. 

4-977 feet 

;= 140-93721 

I Quarter 

. 

9-954 

_ 

= 281-87443 

I Wey or Load 49-770 

__ 

= 1409-37216 

1 Last 

- 

99-540 

— 

= 2818-74432 


The Winchester bushel is 18$ inches wide, and 
8 inches deep. Lorn and seeds aro measured by 
striking tho bushel from the brim, with a round 
piece of light wood, about 2 inches in diameter, and 
of equal thickness from one end to the Other. AU 
other dry goods are heaped. 


Conversion of Winchester Bushels into Imperial 
Bushels —The Winchester bushel contains 2150 42 
cubic Inches, and the Imperial standard bushel 
22J8TD2 ditto. Hence, to convert Winchester 
bushels into Imperial bushels, multiply by^ 1 ^—. 
or by -969447 ; and to convert Imperial bushels-Into 
Winchester bushels, multiply by the reciprocal 
fraction or 1*0315157. For practical pur¬ 

poses, multiply Winchester measure by 31 and di¬ 
vide by 32 for Imperial measure, and the contrary. 
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In gome markets, corn Is sold by weight, which Is 
the fairest mode of dealing, though not the most 
convenient in practice. Even where measures are 
used it is customary to weigh certain quantities or 
proportions, and to regulate the prices accordingly. 
The average bushel of wheat is generally reckoned 

GO lbs_of barley 47 lbs-of oats 38 lbs. —. 

peas G4, beans 03, clover G8, rye and canary 53, 
and rape 48 lbs. In some places, a load of corn, for 
a man, i8 reckoned 5 bushels, and a cart load 40 
bushels. 


Table of Winchester Quarters, from 1 to 100, with 
their Equivalents in Imperial Quarters. 


Winchester i 
Quarters. | 

Equivalents m 
Imperial Qrs. 

Winchester 

Quarters. 

Equivalents in 
Imperial Qrs. 

Ii 

1%. 

Equivalents in 
Imperial Qrs 

Quarters. 

it 

It 

1 

0-96915 

20 

25-20502 

51 

49-41180 

76 

73-67797 


1-03SHS 

27 

20*17507 

62 

50 4 1124 

77 

74-64742 


2-yosu 

28 

27*14452 

53 

51-3SOO') 

78 

75-61687 

4 

3*N777S 

29 

28-11390 

54 

52-3501 1 

79 

70.58031 


4 S 172 1 

30 

29-08311 

56 

53-31959 

80 

77-55570 


5-s inns 

31 

30-05280 

56 

64-28903 

81 

78-52521 


6*78613 

32 

31 02230 

57 

65-25818 

82 

79-49405 


7-75558 

33 

31-99175 

68 

60-22793 

83 

80-40110 

y 

,8-72502 

31 

32-90120 

59 

67-19737 

84 

81 -4.3355 

10 

9-U0147 

3.5 

33-93035 

60 

5816682 

85 

82-40300 

ii 

10-60392 

30 

31-90009 1 

61 

59-13627 

80 

83-3724 1 : 

12 

i 1-0.3351, 

37 

35-86951 

62 

60-10571 

87 

84-31189 

13 

12 60*281 

38 

30-83899 

03 

Gt-07516 

88 

85-31134, 

14 * 

1.-5-.'>7229 

39 

37 80S 13 

04 

02-01161 

89 

86-28078 

r> 

14-54171 

40 

.38-77788 

05 

63-01400 

90 

87-2.5023 1 

in 

15-51115 

41 

59-74733 

06 

(,3-98350 

91 

88-21968' 

17 

in 4 sono 

42 

10-71077: 

67 

61-95295 

92 

89*18912! 

IS 

17 ■4500.') 

43 

41-08022 

68 

65-92 240 

93 

90-15857 

19 

18-11949 

44 

42-05567, 

69 

66-89181 

94 

91-12802 1 

21) 

19-38894 

13 

43-02512 

70 

67-86129 

95 

92097171 

•n 

20-35839 

415 

44-79450 

71 

68-83071 


93-00691 1 

22 

21-32783 

47 

45-564011 

72 

69-80018 

97 

91-03637,' 

2.5 

22*29728 

48 

4663346 

73 

70-76963 

98 

95-005811 

21 

2.3-20073 

49 

47-50290 

71 

71-73908 

99 

95-97525 

\y>_ 

21'23018 

5\> 

48-47235 

75 

72-70853 

100 

96-91470 


COAL MPASURE. 

Coals were formerly sold by the chaldron, which 
bears n certain proportion to Winchester measure. 
4 Fecks - = 1 JJushel. 

3 Bushels - «=* 1 Sack. 

3 Sacks - = 1 Vat. 


4 Vats - a* 1 Chaldron. 

21 Chaldrons - — 1 Score. 

The coal bushel holds 1 Winchester quart more 
than the Winchester bushel; its contents being 
22I7 G2 cubic inches. It is 19$ inches wide from 
outside to outside, and 8 inches deep. In measuring 
coals it was heaped up in the form of a cone, to the 
height of at least 6 inches above the brim (according 
to a regulation passed at Guildhall in I80G), the out¬ 
side of the busnel being the extremity of the rone, 
so that the bushel should contain at least t>814'9 
cubic inches, nearly equal to the Imperial heaped 
bushel. Hence the chaldron should measure 5864 
cubic feet. 

But the sale of coals by measure has, in conse¬ 
quence of the frauds to which it led—(see ante, 
p. 284.),—been abolished ; and they are now sold 
by weight. ^ 

Of lFood Fuel , English Measure. — Wooa find is 
assized into shids, billets, faggots, fall wood, and 
cord w r ood. A sliid is to be 4 feet long, and, accord¬ 
ing as they are marked and notched, their propor- 
I tion must be in the girth ; viz. if they have but 1 
notch, they must be 1G inches in the girth ; if 2 
! notches, 23 indies; if 3 notches, 28 inches ; if 4 
notches, 33 Inches ; and if 5 notches, 38 inches 
about. Billets are to be 3 feet long, of which there 
should be 3 sorts ; viz. a single cask, and a cask of 
2; the 1st is 7 inches, the 2d 10 inches, and the 
3d 14 inches about: they are sold by the 100 of 5 
score. Faggots arc to be 3 feet long, and at the band 
24 inches about, besides the knot of such faggots ; 
50 go to the load. Bavins and spray wood are sold 
by the 100, which are accounted a load. Cord wood 
is the bigger sort of fire wood, anil it is measured 
by a cord, or line, whereof there are 2 measures ; 
that of 11 feet in length, 3 feet in breadth, and 3 
feet in height. The other is R feet in length, 4 feet 
in height, and 4 feet in breadth. 


MEASURES OP WOOD. 


1,000 Billets of wood 
10 cwt. of ditto - 
1 Cord of wood 
ICO lbs. of wood 


1 Cord. 

1 Cord. 

i Chaldron of coals. 
I Quintal of wood. 


Frtnch System of Weights and Measures. — The new metrical system established in 
France subsequently to the Revolution, is founded on the measurement of the quadrant 
of the meridian, or of the distance from the pole to the equator. This distance having 
been determined with the greatest care, its ten-millionth part was assumed as the 
mdtre, or unit of length, all the other lineal measures being multiples or subinultiples 
of it, in decimal proportion. The metre corresponds pretty nearly to the ancient 
French none, or yard, being equal to 3*07844 French feet, or 3*281 English feet, or 
39*3708 English inches. 


Tho unit of weight is the gramme, which is a 
cubic centimetre, or the JOOtn part of a mitre of 
distilled water of the temperature of melting ice; 
it weighs 15-431 English Troy grains. 

In order to express the decimal proportion, the 
following vocabulary of names has been adopted, 
in which the terms for multiplying are Greek, and 
tht^e for dividing Latin. 

For multipliers, the word 

J)eca prefixed means - 10 times. 

Hecto - - - 100 — 

Kilo - 1,000 —• 

Mi/na - - - 10,000 — 

On the contrary, for divisors, 
the word Dcci expresses tho 10th part. 
Centi - - 100th — 

MiUi - - 1,000th — 

Thus, Decametre means 10 metres. 

DeeanUre — the loth part of a mdtre. 

Kilogramme —. 1,000 grammes, Sec. 

The are is the element of square measure, being 
a square decamfitrefequal to 31)55 English perches. 

The stdre is the element of cubic measure, and 
contains 35 317 cubic feet English. 

The litre is the element of all measures of ca¬ 
pacity. It is a cubic decimetre, and equals 2* 1135 
English pints. 100 litres make the hectolitre, which 
equals 26*419 wine gallons, or 2*838 Winchester 
bushels. 

Systems usuel, or Binary System. —This new 
system has tho metrical standards for its basis, but 
their divisions are binary, that Is, by 2, 4,8, &c.; 


and instead of the new vocabulary, the names of the 
ancient weights and measures are used, annexing 
the term usttel to each. Thus tho halt kilogramme 
is called the livre usuellc.and the double mdtre, the 
toise usuelle. 

The following Tables show the proportions be¬ 
tween the new or metrical French system and tho 
English system: — 

Comparison of French and English Weights and 
Measures, containing the New or Metrical 
Weights and Measures of France, with their Pro¬ 
portion to those of England, both according to 
the Decimal System anil the SystCme usuel. 


French. 


Millimetre 

Ccntlm^tro 

Decimetre 

Metre 

Decamt'fre 

Hectomdtro 

Kilometre 

Myriamdtrc 


DECIMAL SY8TEM. 


Long Measures . 

English. 

- = 0-03937 TUchos. 

- = 0 39371 — 

- - =: 393710 — 

- = 39-37100 — 

- = 32 80916 feet. 

- =S 328-09167 — 

- «= 1093-63890 yards. 

- = 10936*38900 — 

or G miles 1 furlong 28 poles. 


Solid Measures . 

Pecistdro - - =s 3* r -3l7 cubic feet. 

Store (a cubic mitre) - = 35-3174 
DccasUre - - « 353 1741 — 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Measures of Capacity. 

Milttre - - = 0*06103 cubic inches. 

Centilitre - - = 0 61028 — 

Decilitre - - = 6*10280 — 

Litre (a cubic 1 _ C61 * 02803 — 

decimetre) j \ or 2*1135 wine pint9. 

Decalitre - - =* 610*28028 cubic inches, 

or 2*642 wine gallons. 
Hectolitre - - = 3*5317 cubic feet, or 

26*419 wine gallons, 2*2 Imperial gallons, 
or 2*839 Winchester bushels. 
Kilolitro - - 3 = 35*3171 cubic feet, or 

1 tun and 12 wine gallons. 
Myrialitre - - = 353*17116 cubic feet. 

Superficial Measures. 

Ccntiare - - = 1*1960 sq. yards. 

A re (a Square decametre) = 119 6016 — 

Decare - - = 1196*0460 — 

Hectare - - = 11960*4604 — 

or 2 acres 1 rood 35 perches. 


Weights. 

Miligrammo - - = 0*0154 grains. 

Centigramme - « *a 0*1543 — 

Decigramme - - *= 1*5434 — 

Gramme - - = 15*4340 — 

Decagramme - - = 154*3402 — 

or 5*64 drams avoirdupois 
Hectogramme - - = 3*215i oz. Troy, or 

3*527 oz. avoirdupois. 
Kilogramme - = 2 lbs. 8oz. 3d\vt. 2 grs. Troy, 
or 2 lbs. 3 oz.4*652 drams avoirdupois 
Myriagramme ~ - = 26 795 lbs. Troy, or 

22*0485 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Quintal - - =: 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 25 lbs. nearly. 
Millier, or Bar - = 9 tons 1C cwt. 3 qrs. 12 lbs. 


SYSTEME USUEL. 

Comparison of Weight. 

T toy Weight. Avoirdupois. 
Grammes. Lbs. oz. tlwt. gr. Lbs. oz. dr. 
Kilogramme 1,000 == 2 8 3 2 2 3 4} 

Livre Handle 500 = 1 4 1 13 1 I 104 

Half - 250 = 8 0 18*5 8 134 

Quarter . 125 = 4 0 9*25 4 6} 

Eighth - 62*5 «= 2 0 4*5 2 34 

Once - 31*3 = 1 0 2*25 i l| 

Half - 15*6 = 10 1*125 82 

Quarter - 7*8 = 6 0*5 4} 

Gros - 3*9 = 2 1 2*25 2* 

Comparison qf Linear Measure. 

Mesure* usuelles English M**a.itre 

Mtires. Foot, l.ich. Pa-tr. 

Toise usuelle - -2=669 

Pied, or foot - - 0 } = 1 1 

Inch - - - Ogg = 0 1 1J 

Auno - - - li = 3 11 3 

Half - - - Ojj « 1 II 7J 

Quarter - 0 ^ =0 11 9f 

Eighth - - - 0& — 0. 5 10 J 

Sixteenth - - -0^=0 2 .Ills 

One third of an nune O.j = 1 3 9 

Sixth - - - o| = 0 7 in* 

Twelfth - - - O-'fa = 0 3 Hi 

Comparison t\f Measures of Capacity. 

Litres. Eng. Winch. Hush. 
Boisseau usuel - 12 5 = 0*35174 

With halves and quarters in proportion. 

Pans Piute. English Pint. 
Litron usuel - - 1 1)74 2^ 

With halves and quarters in proportion. 


Ancient Weights and Measures. — This subject is involved in considerable difficulty ; and to enter fully 
into it would be quite inconsistent with our objects and limits. But the following details, abstracted hom 
the best authorities, may be useful to /such of our readers as have occasion to look into the ancient 
authors. 

TABLE OF VARIOUS ANCIENT WEIGHTS (aCCOrd/Tlg lO .. 

SS5-rfi—r* : 

iiu,y,i...i... £ 8*2 Christian!. VuKtnrn mile - 1-Rnrt 


Attic drachma - 


Greater Mina - 

C 6.900 Tauc. 

Medical Mina - - 6,994 gr. Arb. 

Talent = 60 ininae = 4 cwt. English. 

r 146*5 Eng. Troy gr. Arb. 
Old Greek drachm -3 62*5= Roman dcnaj*ius, 

i Arb. 

Old Greek mina - 6,425 Do. 

Egyptian mina - 8,326 Do. 

Ptolemaic mina of Cleo- j ^ (j8 rj 

Alexandrian mina of) QQQO 
Dioscorides - IJo * 


l 9*1 Arlmthnot. 
r ft 1*9 Chr. 

* 54*6 Arb. 

C 69 Puucton. 

3,892 Chr. 
r ft, 189 Chr. 


f ft, 189 Chr. 
-4 5,464 Arb. 
16.900 Pauc. 


Old Greek drachm 


Koman denarius 


Eastern mile 
Parasang 
Day’s journey 

Grecian measures of length 
Hutton .) 

Dactylos - 
Doron I 
DoehmcJ 

Dichas - - - 

Orthodoion 

Spithame - 

Pous - 


5I*9 = | Rora.oz. Chr. 
62*5 = 1 Rom. oz. Arb. 


— (Arbuthnot and 


3*02187 
7*55468 
83*1015 
9*06562 
12*0875 
Eng. Feet. 
1 00729 
1*13203 
1*25911 
1*51093 
Eng. Paces. 
1 00729 


Denarius of Nero 

. 

54 

Pauc. 


Papyrlus 


61*7 
r 415*1 

Do. 

Chr. 


Ounce 


437*2 

431*2 

Arb. 

Pauc. 


Pound of 10 oz. 


4,150 
f 4,981 

Chr. 

Chr. 


, 12 oz. 


5,246 

.5,174*4 

Arb. 

Pauc. 


SCRIPTURE MEASURES 

OF LENGTH. 
Hutton.) 

— {Arbuthnot and 

Inches. 

Digit 



• 

0*7425 

Palm 


• 

• 

2*97 

Span * 


• 

* 

8*91 

Eng. Feet. 

Lesser cubit 


• 

- 

1*485 

Sacred cubit 


• 

* 

1*7325 

Varda. 

Fathom 


• 

- 

2*31 

Ezekiel’s reed 



. 

3*465 

Arabiau pole 



• 

4*62 

Schmnus 


- 

- 

46*2 


ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. — (Arbuthnot and 
Hutton.) 


Digitus transversus - 
Uncia, the ounce 
Palmus minor 
Pes, the loot 


3ng. Inches. 
0*72525 
0 967 
2*901 
11*604 
Eng. Feet, 
f20875 
1*4505 
2*4175 


Eng. Pints* 
0*5074 
1*0148 
Eng. Peck. 
- 1 0144 
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ATTIC DRY MEASURES. 

Entf. Pint-?. 

Xrtstfs * - - o-ajja 

Chomx ... Winch. Bu^h. 

Medimnua - 10&06 

JEWISH dry measures ( according to Josephus). 

Eng* Pints. 

G achat - 

Cab - - - 3-874 

Gomcr - - - - 7'! 11 ® 2 

Eng. Pccir. 

Seah - ]-4<;i5 

Winch. Bush. 

E ph ah - W-9»J1 

Lateeh - - - - r **4807 

Quarter. 

Corom 7 . . . - 13702 

Chomer } 


boman measures for liqdids. — {Arbuthnot and 
Hutton.) 

Eng. Pints. 

Ilcinina - O'59759 

Soxtarius - 1*19518 

Congi'is - 7 - 1712 


Wine (lull. 

Urn* - 3*5857 

Amphora - - - 7-1712 

Hilda. 

Culeus - 2-27GT, 


ATTIC MEASURES FOR LIQUIDS. 

Eng. Pints. 

Cotylus .... 0*5742 

Xestes - - - 1*1483 

Chous - - - . 6 89(0 

Wine Call. 

Mctcotes - 10*3350 


JEWISH MEASURES FOH LIQUIDS. 

Eng. Pints. 

Caph - 0 8012 

Log - 1*1483 

Cab .... 4*5933 

Wine Cal!. 

IIin .... 1-72*25 

Seah .... 3*4450 

Hath .... 10*3350 

11 tills. 

Coron - - - 1 0105 


WELD, on DYER’S WEED (Gor. Wan ; Du. Wouw, lFouwe ; Er. Gaude ; It. 
Guadarella ; Lat. Luteola), is an imperfect biennial, with small fusiform roots, and a leafy- 
stern from 1 to 3 feet in height. It is a native of Britain, Italy, and various parts of 
Europe; and is cultivated for the* sake of its stalk, flowers, and leaves, which are em¬ 
ployed ih the dyeing of yellow, whence its botanical name Reseda luteola. Weld requires 
the growth of nearly 2 summers before it comes to maturity ; and the crop is liable to 
fii.il from so many causes, and is besides so exhausting, that its cultivation is by no means 
profitable, and is only carried on, in this country at least, to a small extent, principally 
in Essex. Weld is preferred to all other substances in giving the lively green lemon 
yellow. It is, however, expensive ; and it is found, when employed in topical dyeing, 
to degrade and interfere with madder colours more than other yellows, and to stain the 
parts wanted to be kept white. Hence quercitron bark is now employed in calico 
printing, to the almost total exclusion of weld. It is still, however, employed in dyeing 
silk a golden yellow, and in paper staining. —( Loudon's Ency. of Agriculture ; 'Bancroft 
on Colours, vol. ii. pp 95—100. ; Rees's Cyclopedia.")' 

WHALEBONE, a substance of the nature of horn, adhering in thin parallel lamina? 
to the upper jaw of the whale. These vary in si/e from 3 to 12 feet in length ; the 
breadth of the largest at the thick end, where they are attached to the jaw, is about a 
foot. They are extremely elastic. All above 6 feet in length is called size bone. 

Whalebone bore anciently a very high price, when the rigid stays and the expanded 
hoops of our grandmothers produced an extensive demand for this commodity. The 
Dutch have occasionally obtained 700/. per ton, and were accustomed to draw 
100,000/. annually from England for this article. Even in 1763, it brought 500/. ; but 
soon after fell, and has never risen again to the same value. During the present 
century the price has varied between 60/. and 300/. ; seldom falling to the lowest rate, 
and rarely exceeding 150/. Mr. Scovesby reckoned the price, in the 5 years ending with 
1818, at 90/. : in 1834 it amounted to from 130/. to 1*15/. ; and at present (18-1-1) it 
varies from 280/. for Southern to 350/. for Northern. This is for what is called size hone, 
or such pieces as measure 6 feet or upwards in length; those below this standard are 
usually sold at half price. It may appear singular that whalebone should rise, while 
oil has been so decidedly lowered ; but the one change, it is obvious, causes the other. 
Oil, being the main product of the fishery, regulates its extent; which being diminished 
by the low price, the quantity of whalebone is lessened, while the demand for it con¬ 
tinuing as great as before, the value consequently rises. It is, however, probable that 
the present high price of bone may, in some degree, tend to revive the fishery 

It may be worth while to remark, as evincing the ignorance that at one time prevailed 
with respect to the whale, that, by an old feudal law, the tail of all whales belonged to 
the queen, as a perquisite, to furnish her Majesty’s wardrobe with whalebone 1 — (Black* 
stone, vol. i. p. 233.) 

WHALE (COMMON), the Balcena mysticetus of Linnams, a marine animal of the 
cetaceous species, and the largest of all those with which men are acquainted. The whale 
has sometimes, it is affirmed, been found 160 feet in length ; but this is most probably 
an exaggeration. In the Northern seas, it is at present seldom found above 60 feet 
long : being now, however, generally killed before it arrives at its full growth, this is 
no proof that the animal may not formerly have attained to a much larger size. The 
bodies of whales are covered, immediately under the skin, with a layer of fat or blubber, 
which, in a largcfish, is from 12 to 18 inches thick. In young whales, this fatty matter 
resembles hog’s lard; but in old ones it is of a reddish colour. This is the valuable part 
of the whale ; anil the desire to possess it has prompted man to attempt the capture of 
this mighty animal. The blubber yields, by expression, nearly its own weight of a 

4 X 
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WHALE FISHERY (NORTHERN). 

t\u(& viscid oil (train oil). The common whale is now rarely found , except within the 
Arctic circle ; but at a former period it was not unfrequently met with on our coasts. 
There is a good account of the common whale, and of the manner in frhicli the fishery 
is carried on, in Mr. John Laing’s “ Voyage to Spitzbergen ; ” one of the shortest, 
cheapest, and best of the innumerable books published on this hacknied subject. 

The Physeter macroccphalus , or black-headed spermaceti whale, is chiefly found in the 
Southern Ocean. It usually measures about 60 feet in length, and 30 in circumference 
at the thickest part. The valuable part of the fish is the spongy, oily mass oug from 
the cavity of the head; this is crude spermaceti; and of it an ordinary sized whale 
will yield about 12 large barrels. 

WIT ALE FISH E It Y (NORTH E RN). We do not propose entering, in this ar¬ 
ticle, into any details as to the mode in which the fishery is carried on ; but mean to 
confine ourselves to a brief sketch of its history, £nd value in a commercial point ot view. 

It is probably true, as has been sometimes contended, that the Norwegians occasionally 
captured the whale before any other European nation engaged in so perilous an enter¬ 
prise. Rut the early efforts of the Norwegians were not conducted on any systematic 
plan, and should be regarded only in the same point of view as the fishing expeditions 
of the Esquimaux. The Riseayans were certainly the first people who prosecuted the 
whale fishery as a regular commercial pursuit. They carried it on with vigour and 
success in the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries. In 1388, Edward III. relinquished 
to Peter do Puyanne a duty of 6/. sterling a whale, laid on those brought into the 
port of Riarritz, to indemnify him for the extraordinary expenses he had incurred in 
fitting out a fleet for the service of Ids Majesty. This fact proves beyond dispute that 
the fishery carried on from Riarritz at the period referred to must have been very con¬ 
siderable indeed ; and it was also prosecuted to a greater or less extent from Cibourre, 
Vicux Roucan, and subsequently from Rochelle and other places.* 

The whales captured by the Riseayans were not so large as those that are taken in 
the Polar seas, and are supposed to have been attracted southward in pursuit of her¬ 
rings, They were not very productive of oil, but their flesh was used as an article of 
food, and the whalebone was applied to a variety of useful purposes, and brought a very 
high price. 

This branch of industry ceased long since, and from the same cause that has occa¬ 
sioned the cessation of the whale fishery in many other places-—the want of fish. 
Whether it were that the whales, from a sense of the dangers to which they exposed 
themselves in coming southwards, no longer left the Icy Sea, or that the breed bad been 
nearly destroyed, certain it is, that they gradually became less numerous in the Ray of 
Biscay, and at length ceased almost entirely to frecpient that sea ; and the fishers being 
obliged to pursue their prey upon the banks of Newfoundland and the coasts of Iceland, 
the French fishery rapidly fell off. 

The voyages of the Dutch and English to the Northern Ocean, in order, if possible, 
to discover a passage through it to India, though they failed of their main object, laid 
open the haunts of the whale. The companions of Barentz, who discovered Spitz¬ 
bergen in 1596, and of Hudson, who soon after explored the same seas, represented to 
their countrymen the amazing number of whales with which they were crowded. Vessels 
were in consequence fitted out for the Northern whale fishery by the English and 
Dutch, the harpooners and a part of the crew being Riseayans. They did not, how¬ 
ever, confine their efforts to a fair competition with each other as fishers. Hie Muscovy 
Company obtained a royal charter, prohibiting the ships of all other nations from fishing 
in the seas round Spitzbergen, on pretext of its having been first discovered by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby. There can, however, be no doubt that Barentz, and not Sir I lugh, was its 
original discoverer ; though, supposing that the fact had been otherwise, the attempt to 
exclude other nations from the surrounding seas, on such a ground, was not one that 
could he tolerated, The Dutch, who were at the time prompt to embark in every 
commercial pursuit that gave any hopes of success, eagerly entered on this new career, 
and sent out ships fitted equally for the purposes of fishing, and of defence against the 
attacks of others. Hie Muscovy Company having attempted to vindicate its preten¬ 
sion^ by force, several encounters took place between their ships and those of the Dutch. 
The conviction at length became general, that there was room enough for all parties in 
the Northern seas ; and in order to avoid the chance of coming into collision with each 
other, they parcelled Spitzbergen and the adjacent ocean into districts, which were 
respectively assigned to the English, Dutch, Hamburghers, French, Danes, &c. 

The Dutch, being thus left to prosecute the fishery without having their attention 
diverted by hostile attacks, speedily acquired a decided superiority over all their 
competitors. 

When the Europeans first began to prosecute the fishery on the coast of Spitzbergen, 
whales were every where found in vast numbers. Ignorant of the strength and strata- 

* See Memoir c sur V Ant ignite de la Peche de la Be, lane, par Noel, 12mo. Paris, 1795. 
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£eins of the formidable foe by whom they were now assailed, instead of betraying any 
symptoms of fear, they surrounded the ships and crowded all the bays. Their capture 
was in consequence a comparatively easy task, and many were killed which it was 
afterrvards necessary to abandon, from the ships being already full. 

While fish were thus easily obtained, it was the practice to boil the blubber on 
shore in the North, and to fetch home only the oil and whalebone. And, perhaps, 
nothing can give a more vivid idea of the extent and importance of the Dutch fishery 
in the middle of the 17th century, than the fact, that they constructed a considerable 
village, the houses of which were all previously prepared in Holland, on the Isle of 
Amsterdam, on the northern shore of Spitzbergen, to which they gave the appropriate 
name of Smeerenberg (from smeeren , to melt, and berg, a mountain). This was the 
grand rendezvous of the Dutch whale ships, and was amply provided with boilers, 
tanks, and every sort of apparatus required for preparing the oil and the bone. But 
this was not all. The whale fleets were attended with a number of provision ships, the 
cargoes of which were landed at Smccrenberg ; which abounded during the busy season 
with well-furnished shops, good inns, &c. ; so that many of the conveniences and 
enjoyments of Amsterdam were found within about 11 degrees of the Pole ! It is par¬ 
ticularly mentioned, that the sailors and others were every morning supplied with what 
a Dutchman regards as a very great luxury— hot rolls for breakfast. Batavia and 
Stneerenberg were founded nearly at the same period, and it was for a considerable 

time doubted whether the latter was not the more important establishment_(ZJe lleste 

Jlistoire des Pitches, $r. tome i. p. 42.) 

During the flourishing period of the Dutch fishery, the quantity of oil made in the 
North was so great that it eovdd not he carried home by the whale ships ; and every 
year vessels were sent out in ballast to assist in importing the produce of the fishery. 

But the same cause that had destroyed the fishery of the Biscayans, ruined that which 
was carried on in the immediate neighbourhood of Spitzbergen. Whales became gra¬ 
dually less common, and more and more timid and difficult to catch. They retreated 
first to the open seas, and then to the great banks of ice on the eastern coast of Green¬ 
land. When the site of the fishery had been thus removed to a very great distance 
from Spitzbergen, it was found most economical to send the blubber direct to Holland. 
Smeerenberg was in consequence totally deserted, and its position is now with difficulty 
discoverable. 

But though very extensive, the Dutch whale fishery was not, during the first SO years 
of its existence, very profitable. This arose from the circumstance of the right to carry 
it on having been conceded, in 1614, to an exclusive company. The expense inseparable 
from such great associations, the wastefulness and unfaithfulness of their servants, who 
were much more intent upon advancing their own interests than those of the company, 
increased the outlays so much, that the returns, great as they were, proved little more 
than adequate to defray them, and the fishery was confined within far narrower limits 
than it would otherwise have reached. But after various prolongations of the charter of 
the first company, and the formation of some new ones, the trade was finally thrown open 
in 1642. The effects of this measure were most salutary, and afford one of the most 
striking examples to be met with of the advantages of free competition. Within a few 
years the fishery was vastly extended; and though it became progressively more and 
more difficult from the growing scarcity of fish, it proved, notwithstanding these disad¬ 
vantages, more profitable to the private adventurers than it had ever been to the company; 
and continued for above a century to be prosecuted with equal energy and success. The 
famous John de Witt has alluded as follows to this change in the mode of conducting 
the trade : — 

“ In this respect,” says he, “ it is worthy of observation, that the authorised Greenland Company 
made heretofore little profit by their fishery, because of the great charge of setting out their ships ; anil 
that the train oil, blubber, and whale fins were not well made, handled, or cured ; and being brought hither 
and put into warehouses, were not sold soon enough, nor to the Company’s best advantage. Whereas 
now that every one equips their vessels at the cheapest rate, follow their fishing diligently, and manage 
all carefully, the blubber, train oil, and whale fins are employed for so many uses in several countries, 
that they can sell them with that conveniency, that though there are now 15 ships Jor I that former It, 
tailed out of Holland, on that account, and consequently each of them could not take so many whales as 
heretofore, and notwithstanding the new prohibition of France and other countries to import theiJb com¬ 
modities, and though there is greater plenty of them imported by our fishers — yet those commodities are 
8o much raised in the value above what they were whilst there was a company, that the common in¬ 
habitants do exercise that fishery with profit, to the much greater benefit of our country than when it 
was (under the management of a company) carried on but by a few.” — ( True Interest q/ Holland, p. G3. 
8vo. ed. London, 1746.) 

The private ships sent by the Dutch to the whale fishery were fitted out on a prin¬ 
ciple that secured the utmost economy and vigilance on the part of every one con¬ 
nected with them. The hull of the vessel was furnished by an individual, who commonly 
took upon himself the office of captain; a sail-maker supplied the sails, a cooper the 
casks, &c. The parties engaged as adventurers in the undertaking. The cargo being 
brought to Holland and disposed of, each person shared in the produce according to bis 
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proportion of the outfit. The crew was hired on the same principle ; so that every one 
had a motive to exert himself, to see that all unnecessary expenses were avoided, and 
that those that were necessary were confined within the narrowest limits. This practice 
has beecn imitated to some extent in this and some other countries, but in none has it 
been carried so far as in Holland. It appears to us, that it might be advantageously 
introduced into other adventures. 

When in its most flourishing state, towards the year 1680, the Dutch whale fishery 
employed about 260 ships, and 14,000 sailors. 

The English whale fishery, like that of Holland, was originally carried on by an 
exclusive association. The Muscovy Company was, indeed, speedily driven from the 
field ; but it was immediately succeeded by others, that did not prove more fortunate. 
In 1725, the South Sea Company embarked largely in the trade, and prosecuted it for 
8 years; at the end of which, having lost a large sum, they gave it up. But the legis¬ 
lature, having resolved to support the trade, granted, in 1782, a bounty of 20 s. a ton 
to every ship of more than 200 tons burden engaged in it; but this premium being in¬ 
sufficient, it was raised, in 1749, to 40$. a ton, when a number of ships were fitted out, 
ns much certainly in the intention of catching the bounty as of catching fish. Deceived 
by the prosperous appearance of the fishery, parliament imagined that it was firmly 
established, and in 1777 the bounty was reduced to 90s. The effects of this reduction 
showed the factitious nature of the trade, the vessels engaged in it having fallen off in 
the course of the next 5 years from 105 to 99 1 To arrest this alarming decline, the 
bounty was raised to its old level in 1781, and of course the trade was soon restored to 
its previous state of apparent prosperity. The hostilities occasioned by the American 
war reduced the Dutch fishery to less than half its previous amount, and gave a propor¬ 
tional extension to that of England. The bounty, which had in consequence become 
very heavy, was reduced, in 1787, to 90s. a ton ; in 1792 it was further reduced to 2 5s.; 
and in 1795 it was reduced to 20s., at which sum it continued till 1824, when it ceased. 

It appears from accounts given in Macplierson’s Annals of Commerce (vol. iii. 
)>. 511., vol iv. p. 180.), that the total bounties paid for the encouragement of the whale 
fishery, in the interval between 1750 and 1788, amounted to no less than 1,577,995/. 
It will he seen from the official account which follows, that there are no means of fur¬ 
nishing any accurate account of the sums paid as bounties from the year 1789 to 1819 
inclusive; hut it is, notwithstanding, abundantly certain that the total bounties paid 
during the period from 1 789 to 1824 considerably exceeded 1,000,000/. Here, then, we 
have a sum of upwards of two millions and a half laid out since 1750 in promoting the 
whale fishery. Now we believe that if we estimate the entire average value of the gross 
produce of the Northern whale fishery (and it is to it only that the preceding statements 
apply) during the last 8 or 4 years, at 100,000/. a year, we shall be considerably beyond 
the mark. But had the 2,500,000/. expended in bolstering up this branch of industry 
been laid out as capital in any ordinary employment, it would have produced 125,000/. 
a year of nett profit; being 25,000/. a year more than the total value of the produce 
of the fishery, without allowing any thing for the capital wasted, and ships lost in 
carrying it on. Whatever, therefore, may be the value of the whale fishery as a 
nursery for seamen, it is absurd to regard it as contributing any thing to the public 
wealth. The remark of Dr. Franklin, that he who draws a fish out of the sea draws 
out a piece of silver, is ever in the mouths of those who are clamouring for bounties 
and protection against competition. But we apprehend that even Franklin himself, 
sagacious as he was, would have found it rather difficult to show how the wealth of 
those is to he increased, who, in fishing up one piece of silver, arc obliged to throw 
another of greater value into the sea. We subjoin 


An Account of tho Number of Ships annually fitted out in Great Britain for the Northern Whale 
Fishery, of the Tonnage and Crews of such Ships, and of the Bounties paid on their Account, from 
178!) to 1814. 


Year*. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Bounties paid. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Bounties paid. 

1789 

1G1 

46,599 


The documents from 

1801 

61 

18,568 

2,644 


1790* 

in; 

33,232 

4,482 

which the amount ot 

18(12 

79 

23,639 

3,129 


1791 

116 

33,900 

4,920 

bounties paid in the 

1803 

95 

28,608 

3,806 


1792 

93 

26,983 

4,067 

years 1789 to 1800 could 

1801 

92 

28,034 

3,597 


179.’, 

82 

23,187 

3,210 

be shown, were de- 

1805 

91 

27,570 

3,636 


179 1 

60 

16,386 

2,250 

slioyed in the fire at the 

1806 

91 

27,697 

3,715 


179 T 

1796 

41 

51 

11,718 

1,601 

1,910 

late Custora-housc. 

18071 
to > 

There are no documents In this office by which the 

1797 

60 

16.’ 3 Vi 

2,205 


1813 J 1 

Accounts for thebe years can be rendered. 

1798 

66 

18.751 

2,633 






£ *. d. 

1799 

67 

19,360 

2,683 


1811 

112 

36/j 76 

4,708 

43,799 11 0 

1800 

1 61 

17,729 

2,159 








It is not even certain whether the expenditure of 2,500,000/. upon bounties would 
really have had the effect of making the whale fishery be carried on upon a considerable 
scale, but for the occupation of Holland by the French, and the consequent hostilities in 
which she was involved with this country. These did more to promote and consolidate 
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the British fishery than any thing else. The war entirely annihilated that of the Dutch : 
and our government having wisely ottered to the fishers of Holland all the immunities 
enjoyed bythe citizens of Great Britain in the event of their settling amongst us, many 
availed themselves of the invitation,bringing with them their capital, industry, and skill. 
In consequence of this signal encouragement, the whale fishery of England was pro¬ 
secuted with greater success than at any previous period ; and at the termination of the 
late war, in 1815, there were nearly 150 valuable ships and about 6,000 seamen engaged 
in the Northern fishery, and about 30 ships and 800 men in that to the 4>outh. 

After peace was restored, the English capitalists and others became apprehensive lest 
the Dutch should engage anew with their ancient vigour and success in the whale 
fishery. But these apprehensions were without any real foundation. The Hollanders, 
during the 30 years they had been excluded from the sea, bad lost all that practical 
acquaintance with the details of the fishery, for which they had long been so famous, 
and which is so essential to its success. The government attempted to rouse their dor¬ 
mant energies by the offer of considerable premiums and other advantages to those who 
embarked in the trade. Three companies were in consequence formed for carrying it 
on ; 1 at Rotterdam, 1 at Harlingen, and 1 in South Holland. But their efforts have 
been very limited, and altogether unfortunate. In 1825, the company of South 
Holland was dissolved, while that of Harlingen despatched 4 ships and that of 
Rotterdam 2. In 1827, Rotterdam sent only 1 ship, and Harlingen 2. In 1828, 
1 solitary ship sailed from Holland — a feeble and last effort of the company of Har¬ 
lingen ! and since then a ship or two has been occasionally fitted out by private adven¬ 
turers, but generally without success. 

Such has been the fate of the Dutch whald fishery. The attempts to revive it failed, 
not because the ships sent out w r ere ill calculated for the service, but because they were 
manned by unskilful seamen. In the early ages of the fishery, this difficulty would 
have been got over, because, owing to the fewness of competitors, and the scanty supply 
of oil and whalebone, even a small cargo brought a high price; but at present, when 
the fishery is prosecuted on a very large scale and at a very low rate of profit by the 
English, the Americans, the Ilamburghcrs, &c., no new competitor coming into the 
field could expect to maintain himself unless he lmd nearly equal advantages. The 
Dutch have, therefore, done wisely in withdrawing from the trade. Any attempt to 
establish it by the aid of bounties and other artificial encouragements would be one of 
which the ultimate success must he very doubtful, and which could lead to no really 
useful result. During the 20 years preceding the late French war, the fishery of Hol¬ 
land was gradually declining, and had, in a great measure, ceased to he profitable. It 
would be folly to endeavour to raise anew, and at a great expense, a branch of industry 
that had become unproductive at a former period, when there is no ground for supposing 
that it would be more productive at this moment. 

We have already noticed seveial changes of the localities in which the whale fishery 
has been carried on at different periods; and within these few years others of the same 
kind have taken place. The Dutch fishers first began to frequent Davis’s Straits in 
1719; and as the whales had not hitherto been pursued into this vast recess, they were 
found in greater numbers than in the seas round Spitzbergen. From about this period 
it was usually resorted to by about 3-lOths of the Dutch ships. It was not till a com¬ 
paratively late period that Davis’s Straits began to be frequented by English whalers ; 
and down to 1820, when Captain Seoresby published his elaborate and valuable work 
on the whale fishery, that carried on in the Greenland seas was by far the most con¬ 
siderable. But it will be seen from the subjoined account, that from 1826 down to 
1837 the Greenland seas were nearly abandoned. This was principally a con¬ 
sequence of the greater abundance of whales in Davis’s Straits, but it was, also, in part 
owing to the various discoveries made by the expeditions fitted out by government for 
exploring the seas and inlets to the westward of Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay having 
made the fishers acquainted with several new and advantageous situations for the pro¬ 
secution of their business. Since 1837, however, the few ships that have been sent out 
have gone mostly to the Greenland seas. # 

The sea in Davis’s Straits is less incommoded with field ice than the Greenland and 
Spitzbergen seas, but it abounds with icebergs; and the fishery, when carried on in 
Baffin's Bay and Lancaster Sound, is more dangerous, perhaps, than any that has 
hitherto been attempted. 

The subjoined table shows how rapidly the Northern fishery declined down to 1842, 
from which period it continued nearly stationary down to 1846, when it revived a little. 
During the last three years there have sailed for the Northern fishery 

1850 . - - 40 ships - 11,160 tons. 

,1851 - - . 47 — - - - 11.935 — 

1 1852 - - 49 — - - 13,457 — 

It should, however, be observed that the fishery is now rather for seals than for 
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whales; the value of the produce obtained from the former considerably exceeding the 
value of that obtained from the latter. 

During 1852 we imported 5,519 tuns spermaceti oil, which were almost wholly 
retained for consumption. During the same year the imports and exports of train oil 
were respectively 14,500 and 2,757 tuns. 

For a long time past the whale fishery has been more allied to a gambling than to 
an industrious pursuit, so that its decline is not really to be regretted. The extensive 
use of gas, and the increased imports of vegetable oils, occasioned by the reduction of 
the oppressive duties with which they were formerly affected, have prevented the dimi¬ 
nution in the supply of whale oil from having any bad effect. 

Account of the Greenland and Davis’ Straits Whale Fisheries carried on from Great Britain from 1814 to 
1842 both inclusive, specifying the Number of Ships sent to each ; tin* Forts whence they were sent, 
and the Number sent trom each, with the Number of Ships lost ; the Fioduco of the Fishery in Oil 

and Bone, with other Particulars_(Obtained from a private source, on which, however, every 

reliance may be placed.) 



It is seen from this table, that there has been a singular change in the ports from which the Noithern 
fishery has been carried on. In London were undertaken all the discoveries whirh led to its establish¬ 
ment ; and the great companies formed in that city enjoyed for a lengthened period nearly a complete 
monopoly of the business. So late as 1780 and 1700, the metropolis sent out 4 times the number of 
vessels that sailed from any other port; but it was observed that her fishery was, on the whole, less for. 
tunate than that of the new rivals which had sprung up; and her merchants were so much discouraged, 
that in Mr. Scoresby’s time they equipped only 17 or 18 vessels. They have since wholly abandoned the 
trade, and do not send out a single ship. 

Hull early became a rival to London, having sent out vessels at the very commencement of the fishery. 
Though checked at first by the monopoly of the great companies, as soon as the trade became free she 
prosecuted it with distinguished success. Towards the end of last century, she attained, and preserved 
down to 18117, the character of the first whale-fishing port in Great Bi Haiti. In lsiy she sent out G5 
ships, and her imports of oil amounted in 18*20 to 8,086 tuns. But such and so rapid was the decline of 
the fishery in the interval, that from 1838 to 1845 she only sent out a solitary ship ! In 1846, however, 
the business took a start; and from that year down to 1852 Hull has sent out 13 or J4 ships.—(Sc>e Docks 
— Hull, p. 528.) At present Peterhead is, next to Hull, the principal seat of the fishery. 

WHALE FISHERY (SOUTHERN).— This consists of three distinct branches; 
viz, 1st, the catch of the spermaceti whale, which furnishes the valuable substanee 
called spermaceti (see the term); 2d, that of the common black whale of the Southern 
seas; and, 3d, that of the sea elephant, or southern walrus. 

The spermaceti whale (Physeter macrocephalus ) is found in all tropical climates, and 
especially on the coasts of New Zealand and the adjoining seas. The ordinary duration 
of the voyage of a ship from England, employed in this department of the fishery, is 
about 3 years. 

The common black whale of the Southern seas (Physeter microps ) is met with in 
various places, but principally on the coast of Brazil; in the bays on the west coast of 
Africa; and in some of the bays in New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, &c. 

Sea elephants (intermediate between the walrus of the Northern seas and the seal) 
are principally met with in the seas round the Islands of Desolation, South Georgia, 
and South Shetland, the coast of California, &c. Vast numbers of these animals are 
annually captured; vessels frequently load entirely with them; and they are believed 
to furnish more oil than the common South Sea whale. The oil of the black whale and 
that of the sea elephant are both known in the market by the name of southern oil, 
and they are so very similar that those most versed in the trade can with difficulty dis¬ 
tinguish the one from the other. Hence ships commonly engage indifferently in either 
fishing as opportunity offers. The usual duration of the voyage of a ship from England 
in either of the last two departments, or in the two combined, varies from 12 to 18 months. 

The South Sea fishery was not prosecuted by the English till about the beginning of 
the American war; and as the Americans had already entered on it with vigour and 
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success, 4 American harpooners were sent out in each vessel. In 1791, 75 whale 
ships were sent to the South Sea; hut the number has not been so great since; and 
latterly it has been unprosperous and declining, in consequence partly of the competi¬ 
tion of the colonists in Australia, who are incomparably better situated for the pro¬ 
secution of this branch of industry, and partly of that of the Americans. The Macro - 
cephalus , or spermaceti whale, is particularly abundant in the neighbourhood of the 
Spice Islands; and Mr. Crawfurd, in his valuable work on the Eastern Archipelayo 
(iii. 447.), entered into some details to show that the fishery carried on there was of 
greater importance than the spice trade. Unluckily, however, the statements on which 
Mr. Crawfurd founded his comparisons were entirely erroneous, neither the ships nor the 
men employed amounting to more than l-5th or 1.6th part of what he represented. 

We subjoin a 

Statement of the Southern Whale Fishery carried on from Great Britain since 1R19 ; exhibiting the 
Total Number of Ships annually absent from Great Britain on Whaling Expeditions ; the Total 
Number of Shins that annually returned to Great Britain; and the annual Imports of Sperm and 
Common Oil, with the Brices of each. 


Years. 

Ships 

at 

boa. 

Ships 

return¬ 

ed. 

Sperm Oil imported. 

Common Oil 
imported. 

Price of 
S|>erin 

Oil per 
Tun. 

Price of 
Com mun 
Chi per 

Total Value 
ot 1 mports. 





Turn. 


Tun* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 SI 9 

112 

40 


3,678 


4,s 

85 

8 3 

.5.3 

47.3,835 

1820 

1.57 

39 


2,717 



61 

71 

2.5 

319, t.5 2 

is*i 

1*5 

68 


3,606 



70 

60 

19 

3< 1.5,1 <JI > 

182* 

118 

41 


6,011 


1,9 

70 

54 

22 

356,93 i 




Unii.it. 

Colonial. 

American 

Hnii.li. 

Colonial. 




1825* 

114 

57 

6,S9! 

296 


1,72.5 

668 

4 5 

21 

38.5,626 

1 8*1 

96 

42 

.5,928 

150 


71* 

618 

40 

2* 

27.3,U 40 

IS *5 

85 

.3* 

4,331 

(>5 


1,101 

4)2 

48 

30 

2 "> 6,18 S 

ivii-t 

78 

.58 

6,695 

3HS 


464 

*K9 


34 

339,827 

18*7 

HI) 

29 

4,476 

.331 


665 

474 

70 

27 

567,1 .3 

1 8 <!8 

S3 

*0 

3,21 6 

111. 


136 

.3.58 

79 

*5 

2 7'.,"78 

18*9 

9* 

26 

4,485 

818 


10* 

4 78 

74 

*7 

4(IS t ilS* 

l 830 

10 | 

25 

4,157 

498 


419 

901 

7* 

43 

592," 19 

1851 

108 

27 

5,959 

1,576 


19* 

1,16* 

75 

43 

6 t 717 

18.5* 

106 

30 


1,589 


402 

1,783 

61 * 

2S 

1'iK,.3"l 

18.5.5 

no 

19 

3,451 

2,608 


220 

2,245 

62 

25 

1 57, .'S3 

18.54 

99 

27 

4,021 

2,710 


149 

2,394 

65 

23 

49" 01 | 

1 83.5 

89 

.33 

5,631 

2,260 


311 

3,137 

7.5 

28 

OSS,.3.,9 

1836 

8* 

26 

4 ,*H5 

2,716 


99 

4,180 

80 

32 

1 97,0*8 

IK57 

86 

18 

; 3,118 

2,1.61 


381 

4,2*5 

84 

35 

016,57 ij 

JH.5S 

81 

21 

! 3,801 

2,4.34 


20 

7,901 

Hi 

2.5 

7*1,810 

1859 

77 

22 

4,250 

1,3*2 


170 

(.,315 

95 

25 

601,580 

1810 

72 

16 

2,219 

1,719 

1,713 

7*4 

6,270 

1(11 

25 

5s7,‘< 1 * 

1841 

67 

20 

3,310 

1,901 

3*8 

101 

5,433 

98 

.31 

688, hut 

1842 

59 

16 

2,027 

873 

1,172 


3,317 

80 

40 

1 361,680 

* The ships for this anil the succeeding years. 

s fur the previous ones, do not include colonial ships, but those from Britain 

t From this year commenced the Imperial men 

sure. 
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Bat since then the fishery has rapidly declined, and is now quite insignificant. Tins is seen from the 
following account of the ships and their tonnage eleared out for the Southern Whale fishery, viz.:— 


1850 - 8 ships - 2,310 tons. 

1851 - - 5 — - - - 1,905 — 

1-52 - - 4 — - - - 1,503 — 

American Whale Fishery. — For a lengthened period, the Americans have prosecuted 
the whale fishery with greater vigour and success than, perhaps, any other people. 
They commenced it in 1G90, and for about 50 years found an ample supply of fish on 
their own shores. Hut the wl\^le having abandoned them, the American navigators 
entered with extraordinary ardour into the fisheries carried on in the Northern and 
Southern Oceans. From 1778 to 1775, Massachusetts employed annually 183 vessels, 
carrying 13,820 tons, in the former; and 121 vessels, carrying 14,026 tons, in the 
latter. Mr. Burke, in his famous speech on American affairs in 1774, adverted to this 
wonderful display of daring enterprise as follows : — 

“ As to the wealth,” said he, “ which the colonies have drawn from the sea by then- 
fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened at your bar. You surely thought those 
acquisitions of value, for they seemed to excite your envy ; and yet the spirit by which 
that enterprising employment has been exercised ought rather, in my opinion, to have 
raised esteem ana admiration. And pray, Sir, what in the world is equal to it? Pass 
by the other parts, and look at the manner in which the New Knglaud people ^?arry on 
the whale fishery. While we follow them among the trembling mountains of ice, and 
behold them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s 
Straits ; while wc are looking for them beneath the Arctic circle, we hear that they have 
pierced into the opposite region of polar cold ; that they are at the antipodes, and en¬ 
gaged under the frozen serpent of the South. Falkland Island, which seemed too re¬ 
mote and too romantic an object for the grasp of national ^nhition, is but a stage and 
resting-place for their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more discourag¬ 
ing to them than the accumulated winter of both poles. We learn, that while some of 
them draw the line or strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude 
and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea, but what is vexed 
with their fisheries; no climate that is not witness of their toils. Neither the persever¬ 
ance of Holland, nor the activity of France, not the dextrous and firm sagacity of 
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English enterprise, ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent 
to which it has been pursued by this recent people ; a people who are still in the gristle, 
and not hardened into manhood.” 

The unfortunate war that broke out soon after this speech was delivered, checked for 
a while the progress of the fishery ; but it was resumed with renewed vigour as soon as 
peace was restored. The American fishery has been principally carried on from Nan¬ 
tucket and New Bedford iu Massachusetts; and for a considerable time past the ships 
have mostly resorted to the Southern seas. “ Although,” says Mr. Pitkin, “ Great 
Britain has, at various times, given large bounties to.her ships employed in this fishery, 
yet the whalemen of Nantucket and New Bedford, unprotected and unsupported by 
any thing but their own industry and enterprise, have generally been able to meet their 
competitors in a foreign market.”—( Commerce of the U. States, 2d ed. p. 46.) 

At present (18521) the American whale fishery is of very great extent and importance. 
It employs about 700 ships, of the aggregate burden (.‘30th June, 1852) of 193,798 
tons, principally belonging to New Bedford, Nantucket, and other ports in Massa¬ 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. A very large portion of this immense fleet 
is employed in the Pacific; and the facilities which the possession of San Francisco 
affords for the fitting out and repair of ships for this branch of the business, will give it 
an additional stimulus. On the whole, however, it appears probable that the Ame¬ 
rican whale fishery lias attained to, Or, perhaps, passed its zenith. The Northern fishery 
of 1851 was very disastrous from the loss of ships, and the sperm fishery is not so 
productive as formerly. 

The Polynesian , a journal published at Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islsnds, gives the following state¬ 
ments iu regard to the Pacific fishery of 1852 : — 

“ The number of whale ships that have visited the islands this fall is 27f>, and the total amount of oil 
and bone iu the same is 17,‘247 barrels sperm oil, 421,58. i barrels whale oil, and ft,3- r >7.7-17 lbs. of bone. 
The average catchuigs duiing the season have been 1,214 barrels whale oil, and lf»,81fi lbs. bone to each 
ship. The amount of oil which had been sent home between the fith November and December 1st, was 
148,523 bids. 6pcrm, 304.882 bbls. whale, and 2,0(1*2,918 lbs. bone, all of which was shipped on 15 vessels, 
7 ot which cleared for New Bedford, 2 lor New York, 3 for New London, 1 lor Warren, 1 for Stoning- 
ton^nnd 1 for Falmouth.* 

“ Estimating the value of the 27 r > ships which have touched at the Islands this season, together with 
their outfits, at $10,000 each, we find 

'Hip total value «>f the fleet to be - - $11,000,000 00 5,567,737 lbs. bone at 25 cts. per pound is 1,330,114 35 

543,VS0 gallons of sperm oil at 80 cts. per --—-- 

gallon ii ..... 431,024 00 Total value of vessels and cargo - $10,111,010 81 

13,270,807 gallons of whale oil at 50 cts. 

per gallon is- . 0,010,014 50 

“ The number of seamen attached to these 275 ships is probably fi.ooo or 8,00'k 

“ The national character of these ships is as follows:—American, 258; French, 10; Bremen,!; En¬ 
glish, Chilean, ami Hawaiian, each 1.” — {Hunt's Commercial Magazine, May, 1833.) 

The imports of sperm and train oil into the U. States in the following years have been as under, viz.:_ 


Years. 

Sperm Oil. 

Whale Oil. 

Whalelxine. 

Years. 

Sperm Oil. 

Whale Oil. 

Whalebone. 

1850 

92,892 bar. 

200,608 bar. 

2,869,200 lbs. 

1815 

157,917 bar. 

272,730 bar. 

3,167,112 lbs. 

1849 

100,911 

218,192 

2,281,100 

1814 

13*1,594 

262,017 

2,532,145 

1H 18 

107,975 

280,655 

2,003,000 

1813 

1 6(i,985 

206,727 

2,000,0110 

1817 

18(6' 

120,753 

99,217 

313,150 

207,493 

3,341,680 

2,276,939 

1842 

163,637 

161,041 

1,600,000 


French Whale Fishery .— France, which preceded the other nations of Europe in the 
whale fishery, can hardly be said, for many years past, to have had much share in it. In 
1784, Louis XVI. endeavoured to revive the fishery. ^Vith this view he fitted out 6 ships 
at Dunkirk on his own account, which were furnished with harpooners and a number of 
experienced seamen brought at a great expense from Nantucket. The adventure was 
more successful than could have been reasonably expected, considering the auspices under 
which it was carried on. Several private individuals followed the example of his Majesty, 
and in 1790 France had about 40 ships employed in the fishery. The revolutionary war 
destroyed every vestige of this rising trade. But since the peace, government has 
made-great efforts for its renewal; and, at present, high bounties are granted to all 
vessels fitted out for the whale fisheries, but especially to those engaged in the sperm 
fishery. These, however, have not been so successful in forcing ships into this trade 
as might have been anticipated ; for it appears from the official accounts that, in 1852, 
the aggregate burden of the ships cleared out for the whale fishery amounted to only 
2,306 tons. —(Administration des Douanes, 185 2, p. 460.) 

WHARF, a sort of quay, constructed of wood or stone, on the margin of a road¬ 
stead or harbour, alongside of which ships or lighters are brought for the sake of being 
conveniently loaded or unloaded. 

There are 2 denominations of wharfs, viz. legal quays and sufferance wharfs. The former are certain 
wharfs in all sea-ports, at whitd^ll goods are required by the 1 Eliz. c. 11., to be landed and shipped, and 
they were set out for that purpWe by commission from the Court of Exchequer, iu the reign of Charles II. 
and subsequent sovereigns. Many others have been legalised by act of parliament. In some ports, as 
Chepstow, Gloucester, &c„ certain wharfs are deemed legal quays by immemorial practice, though not 
set out by commission, or legalised by act of parliament. 

Suflei ance wharfs are places where certain goods may be landed and shipped, such as hemp, flax, coal, 
and other bulky goods, by special sufferance granted by the Crown for that purpose. 

WHARFAGE, the fee paid for landing goods on a wharf, or for shipping them off. 
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The stat. 22 Chas. 2. c. 11., after providing for the establishment of wharfs and quays, 
makes it lawful for any person to lade or unlade goods, on paying wharfage and cranage 
at the rates appointed by the king in council. 

WHEAT (Ger. Weitzen ; Du. Tar tv ; Da. Hvede ; Sw. Hvete ; Fr. Froment, Bled, 
Ble ; It. Gratia, Formento ; Sp. and Port. Trigo ; Uus. Pschenzia ; Pol. Pszenica), a 
species of bread corn ( Triticum Lin.), by far the most important of any cultivated in 
Europe. We arc totally ignorant of the country whence this valuable grain was first 
derived ; but it was very early cultivated in Sicily. It is raised in almost every part 
of the temperate zones, and in some places as high as 2,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

'Die kinds of wheat sown are numerous, but they may be classed under 4 heads : 
viz. cone or bearded wheat, which, however, is now little cultivated ; white wheat, of 
which there arc innumerable varieties, the white Dantzic being considered one of the 
best; red wheat, which is seldom sown where the climate is good and early, and the land 
in proper condition ; and spring wheat. A greater number of people are nourished by 
rice than by wheat; but owing to the greater quantity of gluten which the latter 
contains, it makes by far the best bread. Rye comes nearer to wheat in its bread¬ 
making qualities than any other sort of grain ; still, however, it is very inferior to it. 
The finest samples of wheat arc small in the berry, thin skinned, fresh, plump, and 
bright, slipping readily through the fingers. 

Being very extensively cultivated on soils of very various qualities, and frequently with 
very imperfect preparation, the produce of wheat crops in Great Britain varies from about 
12 to 56 bushels per acre. 

The counties most distinguished for the quantity and quality of their wheat are, Kent, 
Essex, Suffolk, Rutland, Hertfordshire, Berkshire, Hampshire, and Herefordshire, in 
England ; and Berwickshire, and the Lothians, in Scotland. In the northern counties it 
is, speaking generally, of an inferior quality ; being cold to the feel, dark coloured, thick 
skinned, and yielding comparatively little flour. In the best wheat^ounties, and in good 
years, the weight of a Winchester bushel of wheat is from 60 to O'2 lbs. In the Isleof 
Sheppey, in Kent (where, perhaps, the best samples of wheat sent to the London mar¬ 
ket are produced), this grain, in some favourable seasons, weighs 04 lbs. a bushel. 
Where the climate is colder, wetter, or more backward, or in bad seasons, the weight of 
the bushel of wheat is not more than 56 or 57 lbs. It is calculated that the average 
weight of the bushel of good English wheat is 58.^ lbs. ; and that the average yield of 
flour is 1:3 lbs. of Hour to 14 lbs. of grain. —(See Mr. Stevenson’s very valuable article 
on England, in Brewster's Encyclopedia , vol. viii. p. 720. ; Loudon's Ency. of Agricul¬ 
ture, $fC .) 

For a view of the regulations with respect to the importation and exportation of wheat, 
&c., see Corn Laws and Corn Trade. The price of wheat in 1842 was 57s. 3d. per 
quarter. 

WHISK Y, a spirit obtained by distillation from corn, sugar, or molasses, though 
generally from the former. Whisky is the national spirit, if we may so term it, of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland ; but that distilled in the former is generally reckoned superior to that 
of the latter. — (See Spirits.) 

WINE (Ger. Wcin ; Fr. Fin; It. and Sp. Vina ; Port. Fin ho; Rus. JVino, Wino- 
gradnoe winoe ; Lat. Vinnm ; Gr. Oivos ; Arab. Khumr ), the fermented juice of the 
grape, or berries of the vine ( Fit is vinifera). 

The vine is indigenous to Persia and the Levant; but it is now found in most tem¬ 
perate regions. The limits within which its cultivated in the northern hemisphere 
of the Old World vary from about 15° to 48° and 5 2° ; but in North America it is not 
cultivated farther north than 38° or 40°. It is rarely grown at a greater altitude than 
3,000 feet. From Asia the vine was introduced into Greece, and thence into Italy. 
The Phoceans, who founded Marseilles, carried the vine to the south of France ; but it 
is doubtful whether it was introduced into Burgundy till the age of the Antonines.* 
The species of Vitis indigenous to North America is very different from the Vitis vinifera. 
In favourable seasons, the vine ripens in the open air in England ; and in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, considerable quantities of inferior wine were made from native 
grapes. Vineyards are now, however, unknown in this country ; but the grapes raised 
in hot-houses, and used in desserts, are excellent. 

The vine grows in every sort of soil; but that which is light and gravelly seems best 
suited for the production of fine wines. It succeeds extremely well in volcanic countries. 
The best wines of Italy are produced in the neighbourhood Of Vesuvius : the famous 
Tokay wine is also made in a volcanic district, as are several of the best French wines • 
many parts of the south of France bearing evident marks of extinct volcanoes. Hermitage 


a " cie , nt writers give the most contradictory accounts with respect to the Introduction of the 
G » u * ““ ( See the learned and excellent work of Le Grand d’Aussy, Vie Privtedes Francois 
tome ii. pp . 329-333.) The statement glvon above seems the most probable. f 
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is grown among the debris of granite rocks. The most favourable situation for a vineyard 
is upon a rising ground or hill facing the south-east, and the situation should not be 
too confined ; 

-apertos 

Bacchus am at colics. 

The art of expressing and fermenting the juice of the grape appears to have been prac¬ 
tised from the remotest antiquity. The sacred writings tell us that Noah planted a vine¬ 
yard soon after the deluge— (Gen. ix. 20.); and a modern Latin poet ingeniously 
represents the vine as a gift from lleaven, to console mankind for the miseries entailed 
upon them by that grand catastrophe ! 

Omnia vastatis ergo qmim ccrneret arvis 
Desolata Deus, nobis feiieia vinl 
Dona dedit; tristes hominum quo muncre fovit 
lteliquias, mundi solatus vite ruinam ! 

Vanicrii Freed. Ilusticum, lib. xi. 

Species of Wine, — There arc many varieties of vines; and this circumstance, com¬ 
bined with differences of soil, climate, mode of preparation, &c., occasions an extreme 
variety in the species of wine. But between places immediately contiguous to each 
other, and where even a careful observer would hardly remark any difference, the 
qualities of the wines, though produced by the same species of grape, and treated in the 
same way, are often very different. A great deal evidently depends upon the aspect of 
the vineyard; and it is probable that a good deal depends on peculiarities of soil. But 
whatever may be the cause, it is certain that there arc wines raised in a few limited 
districts, such as Tokay, Johannisberger, Constantia, the best Burgundy, Champagne, 
claret, Sec., that no art or care has hitherto succeeded in producing of equal goodness in 
other places. 

Ancient Wines. —The wines of Lesbos and Chios among the Greeks, and the 
Lalernian and Cecuban among the Romans, have acquired an immortality of renown. 
Great uncertainty, hywever, prevails as to the nature of these wines. Dr. Henderson 
thftaks that the most celebrated of them all, the Falernian, approached, in its most 
essential characters, near to Madeira. In preparing their wines, the ancients often 
inspissated them till they became of the consistence of honey, or even thicker. These 
were diluted with water previously to their being drunk ; and, indeed, the habit of 
mixing wine with water seems to have prevailed much more in antiquity than in modern 
times. 

Modern Wines, — The principal wines made use of in this country are port, sherry, 
claret, Champagne, Madeira, hock, Marsala, Cape, &c. 

Port , the after-dinner wine most commonly used in England, is produced in the province 
of Upper Douro, in Portugal; and is shipped at Oporto, whence its name. When it arrives 
in this country, it is of a dark purple or inky colour; has a full, rough body, with an 
astringent bitter-sweet taste, and a strong flavour and odour of brandy. After it has 
remained some years longer in the wood, the sweetness, roughness, and astringency of 
the flavour abate; but it is only after it has been kept 10 or 15 years in bottle, that 
the odour of the brandy is completely subdued, and the genuine aroma of the wine de¬ 
veloped. When kept to too great an age, it becomes tawny, and loses its peculiar flavour. 
During the process of melioration, a considerable portion of the extractive and colouring 
matter is precipitated on the sides of the vessels in the form of crust. In some wines 
this change occurs much earlier than in others. 

A large quantity of brandy is always mixed with the wine shipped from Oporto for 
England. Genuine unmixed port wine is very rarely met with in this country. We 
have been so long accustomed to the compounded article, that, were it possible to pro¬ 
cure it unmixed, it is doubtful whether it would he at all suited to our taste. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Brande’s analysis, on which, however, owing to the differences in the quality 
of the wine, no great stress can he laid, port, as used in England, contains about 23 per 
cent, of alcohol. In 1852, 2,489,350 gallons of port were retained for consumption in 
the U. Kingdom. 

Opotlo Wine Company. —The quality of the wine shipped from Oporto has been materially injured by 
the monopoly so long enjoyed by the Oporto Wine Company. This company was originally founded in 
1750, during the administration of the Marquis l’ombal. A certain extentot territory was marked out by 
its charter as the only district on the Douro in which wine could be raised for exportation : the absolute 
disposal of the wines raised in this district was placed in the hands of the Company, who were further 
authorised to fix the prices to be paid lor them to the cultivators, to prepare them for exportation, and to 
fix the price at which they should be sold to foreigners 1 It is obvious that a company with such powers 
could not be any tiling else than an intolerable nuisance. What could be more arbitrary and unjust than 
to interdict the export of alhgeines raised out of the limits of the Company’s territory r But even in its 
own district, its pioccedings were oppressive and injurious. The Company annually fixed, by a fiat of 
their own, 2 rates of prices — one for the vinho tie feitoria , or wine for exportation, the other for vinho 
dc rnnio, or wine for home consumption — at which the cultivators were to be paid , whatever might be 
the quality <]f their trines ! They had, therefore, no motive to exert superior skill and ingenuity ; but con¬ 
tented themselves with endeavouring to raise, at the least possible expense, the greatest supply of vinho de 
feitoria , lor which the Company allowed the highest price. All emulation was thus effectually extin¬ 
guished, and the proprietors who possessed vineyards of a superior quality adulterated their wines with 
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Inferior growths, so as to reduce them to the average standard. “ In this way,” says Dr. Henderson, 

“ the liner pi oducts of the Douro vintages have remained in great measure unknown to us; and port 
wine has come to be considered as a single liquor, if I may use the expression, of nearly uniform flavour 
and strength ; varying, it is true, to a certain extent in quality, but still always approaching to a definite 
standatd, and admitting of few degrees of excellence. The manipulations, the admixtures — in one word, 
th e adulterations — to which the best wines of the Cimo do Douro are subjected, have much the same 
effect as if all the growths of Burgundy were to be mingled in one immense vat, and sent into the world 
as the only true Burgundian wine. The delicious produce of Romance, Fhambertin, and the Clos 
Vougc'ot, would disappear, and in their places we should find nothing better than a second rate Beaune 
or Macon wine.” — Cllistory of Ancient and Modern IVines, p. 210.) 

Not only, however, did the Oporto Wine Company deteriorate the quality, but they also raised the 
price of their wines to an enormous height. Secured against the competition ot their countrymen, and 
enjoying down to 1831 a nearly absolute monopoly of the British markets for red wines by means of 
the nigh duties on those of France, they filled their pockets at our expense. At the very moment when 
the Company were shipping wine lor England at 40/. a pipe, they Irequently shipped the same wine to 
other countries at ‘20/. ! —( Fleetwood IVtlliams on the Wine Traded And the authentic Tables published 
by Balbi show that the price of wine was trebled or quadrupled under the management of this cor¬ 
poration. — ( Kssat Stalistique sur le Royaumc de Portugal , tome i. p. 157.) 

1 It is long since the injurious influence of the Company on the commerce of this country was distinctly 
peict ived and pointed out. So far back as 1767, the Board of Tiade laid a memorial belore his Majesty 
in council, in which they state, “With respect to many particular regulations ol the Oporto Company, 
which we think justly objected to by the merchants as highly grievous and oppressive, we have not 
thought it necessaiy to enter into a minute description of them, being of opinion that one general and 
latal objection lies against them all ; viz. —that they all contribute to establish in the Company a mono¬ 
poly against your Majesty's subjects /torn vhich by treaty they have a right to be exempted .” 

But notwithstanding tins authoritative exposition ol the injury done to the English by this monopoly, 
and the experience which every subsequent year afforded of its mischievous influence, such was the 
inveteracy ol ancient prejudice, that it was not till 1831 that we took that step which, had it lx en taken 
a century before, would have rid ourselves of its evils as well as a host of others, by equalising the duties 
on French and Portuguese wines, and putting an end to the injurious preference given to the latter by 
the Methuen treaty. 

In 1833, Don Pedro, whose daughter had been raised to the Portuguese throne mainly by the inter¬ 
vention of the English, issued a decree abolishing the Old Oporto Company. Ami it might have been 
supposed that once abated, the nuisance would not have been again revived. But such was not the case. 
A new wine company was subsequently established with piivilegt s little less oppressive than those of 
the old company. And as the taste for French wine had made little progress amongst u» in the interval, 
we suffered from the monopoly and adulterations practised and sanctioned by .he new company as we 
had done from those of its predecessor. Its mischievous influence being farther aggravated by a heavy 
export duty on wine shipped to any port in Europe*, was latterly so intolerable, that to defeat it con¬ 
siderable quantities of port were imported by the circuitous route of the U. States. Happily, howtfver, 
the firm remonstrances of the British governmi lit, and the growing dissatisfaction of the Portuguese 
themselves, have at length succeeded m establishing a more equitable and less illiberal system. In 
October 18V2, the new company was abolished, equal duties (about 14s. a pipe), were imposed on all wines 
exported, and considerable, though not entire, freedom was given to the trade. — (For farther details 
see art. Oporto.) 

Sherry is of a deep amber colour ; when good, it lias a fine aromatic odour ; its taste 
is warm, with some degree of the agreeable bitterness of the peach kernel. When new, 
it tastes harsh and fiery ; it is mellowed by being allowed to remain 4 or 5 years or 
longer in the wood ; but it does not attain to its full flavour and perfection until it be 
kept for 15 or 20 years. It is a very strong wine, containing about 19 per cent, of 
alcohol. It is principally produced in the vicinity of Xeres, not far from Cadiz, in 
Spain. It is very extensively used in this country as a dinner wine. Dry sherry, or 
ainotitillndo , when genuine and old, fetches a very high price. Perhaps no wine is so 
muc h adulterated as sherry. With the exception of Marsala, the consumption of sherry 
has been far more influenced than that of any other wine by the reduction of the duties 
in 1825. In 1852, the quantity retained for home consumption amounted to 2,606,857 
gallons, being 458,000 gallons more than double the quantity retained for consumption 
at an average of 1823 and 1824 !— (See post.) 

The province of Valencia, in Spain, produces a great variety of wines. Large quantities of a strong, 
sweetish red wine, called Benicarlo, from the port whence it is shipped, is expoitt d to Cette. It is 
thence conveyed, by the canal of Languedoc, to Bordeaux, where it is mixed up with the poorer suits 
ol the wines of the Gironde, to which it gives colour, body, and durability. 

The Val de Peilas, a pleasant red wine of La Mancha, said by Swinburne to be “ the most drinkable, 
for common use, of any in Spain,”— {Travels in Spain , p. 3111, 4to ed.) — has probably been commended 
beyond its deserts.f But in whatever estimation it may be held in its native province, we doubt u bother 
it is over likely to be acceptable to foreigners. When carried to the coast it is conveyed in goat skuia, 
smeared with pitch. This gives it the olor de bota, by which it is disagreeably distinguished. 

ClareU — the term generally used in England, though not in France, to designate 
the red wines, the produce of the Gironde. Of these, Lafltte, Latour, Chateau-Mar- 
gaux, and Ilaut-Brion, are so generally and deservedly esteemed, that they always sell 
at from 20 to 30 per cent, higher than any others of the department. The first men¬ 
tioned is the most choice and delicate, and is characterised by its silky softness on 
the palate, and its charming perfume, which partakes of that of the violet and the 
raspberry. The Latour has a fuller body, and at the same time a considerable aroma, 
but wants the softness of the Lafitte. The Chateau-Margaux, on the other hand, is 
lighter, and possesses all the delicate qualities of the Lafitte, except that it has not quite 
*o high a flavour. The Haut-15rion, again, has more spirit and body than any of 
the preceding, but is rough when new, and requires to be kept C or 7 years in the 
wood ; while the others become fit for bottling in much less time. 

* This was, In reality, a peculiar tax of 3/. 10$. a pipe on the wine sent to England, the shipments for 
other places in Europe being quite inconsiderable. 

T It was reckoned among the best Spanish wines, in 1542, by Lobera de Avila, phy sician to Charles V. 
— ( Don Quixote, por Pclliccr, iv. 130, 8vo. 1788.) 
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Among the second-rate wines, that of llozan, in the parish of St. Margaux, ap¬ 
proaches in some respects to the growth of the Chateau-Margaux ; Gorce, in the same 
territory, is little inferior to Latour ; and the vineyards of Leoville, Earose, Bran- 
Mouton, Pichon-Longueville, and Calon in the canton of Rauillac, afford wines of 
go6d flavour, which, in favourable years, have much of the excellence of the finer 
growths, from which, indeed, some of the best can with difficulty be distinguished. 
Among the third and fourth class wines are those of Pauillac, St. Julien de Regnac, 
St. Estephe, Canon, St. Emilion, the wines of Haut Medoc, Sec. These have each 
some distinguishing peculiarity ; but it requires a connoisseur to discriminate between the 
cognate varieties. In good years the quality is very superior. The aroma of the first 
growths is seldom fully developed till after they have been kept 8 or 9 years : but the 
secondary qualities come to perfection a year or two sooner. The colour often grows 
darker as the wine advances in age, in consequence of the deposition of a portion of its 
tartar: but, when well made, and thoroughly fined, it seldom deposits any crust. 

(See the valuable work of Or. Henderson, on Ancient and Modern Wines , p. 184., and JuUten , Topo¬ 
graphic de Vignobles , pp. 202—212.) 

Bordeaux wines are very rarely exported in a state of purity. We have given in the article Bordeaux 
sonic account of the treatment to which those shipped for England are subjected, and to it we beg to 
refer the reader. 

There is generally a very good supply of claret in bond in the docks in London. Its price varies 
from about 12/. per hogshead for the inferior to 50/. and 60/. per hogshead for the superior growths. 
What are called cargo or shipping clarets may be bought at from 5/. to 10/. per hogshead. The finest 
rase claret sells in bond at about 50s. per dozen ; but parcels of very well flavoured wine may be bought 
in bond at 15s. or lGs. 

Champagne ,— so called fiom the province of France of which it is the produce,— : is 
one of the most deservedly esteemed of the French wines. The wines of Champagne 
are divided into the 2 grand classes of white and red wines ; and each of these again into 
still and sparkling : but there is a great variety in the flavour of the produce of different 
vineyards. Sillery is universally allowed to be the best of the still wines. Jt is dry, of 
a light amber colour, has considerable body, and a charming aroma. “ Le corps,” 
(says M. Jullien) “ le spiritueux, le eharmant bouquet, et les vertus toniques dont il est 
pourvu, lui assurent la priority stir tous les autres.”—( Topographie de tons les VignohUs, 
p. 30.) Dr. Henderson agrees with Jullien, in consideiing it as one of the whole- 
sornest of the Champagne wines. The sparkling wines are, however, the most popular, 
at least in this country. Of these, the wine of Ay, 5 leagues south from llheims, is, 
perhaps, the best. It is lighter and sweeter than Sillery, and has an exquisite flavour 
and aroma. That which merely creams on the surface ( demi-mousseux ) is preferred to 
the full frothing wine ( grand-rnovsseux ). Being bright, clear, and sparkling, it is as 
pleasing to the eye as it is grateful to the palate. 

“ Cernis miennti concolor ut vitro 
Latex in auras, gemmeus aspici, 

Scintillet exultim ; utque dulees 
Naribus illccebras propinet 
“ Succi Intends proditor halitus ! 

Ut spuma motu lactca turbido 
Crystallinum leetis refer re 
Mox oculis properet nitorem.” 

Hautvilliers, about 4 leagues from llheims and 1 from Epernay, used formerly to 
produce wine that equalled, and sometimes surpassed, the wine of Ay. But it is no 
longer cultivated with the same care ; so that, though still very good, it now only ranks 
in the 2d class. 

The best of the red w ines of Champagne are those of Verzy, Verzenay, Maily, Bouzy, 
and St. Basle. ** 11s out une belle conleur, du corps, du spiritueux, et surtout beau- 
coup de finesse, de seve, et de bouquet.” — (Jullien, p. 27.) The Clos St. Thierry, in 
the vicinity of llheims, produces wine which, according to Jullien, unites the colour 
and the aroma of Burgundy to the lightness of Champagne. 

The province of Champagne produces altogether about 1,100,000 hectolitres of wine ; of which, how¬ 
ever, the finest growths make but a small part. The principal trade in wine is carried on at Ithcims 
Avise, and Epernay. The vaults in which the vintages are stored are excavated in a rock of calcareous 
tufa to the depth of 30 or 40 feet. Those of M. Moet, at Epernay, are the most extensive, and few 
travellers pass through the place without going to see them. The briskest wines (grands-rnousscujc) 
keep th^ worst.—( Jullien , p. 34.) 

Burgundy. — The best wines of this province, though not so popular in England as 
those of Champagne, probably because they are very apt to be injured by a sea-voyage, 
enjoy the highest reputation. “ In richness of flavour and perfume, and all the more 
delicate qualities of the juice of the grape, they unquestionably rank as the first in the 
world ; and it was not without reason that the dukes of Burgundy, in former times, 
were designated as the princes des vons vins .”—( Henderson , p. 161.) M. Jullien is 
not less decided :—“ Les vins des premiers crus, Jorsqu’ils proviennent d’une bonne 
ann6e, reunissent, dans de justes proportions, toufes les qualites qui constituent les vins 
parfaits ; ils n’ont besoin d’aucun melange, d’aucune preparation pour attendre leur plus 
haut degre de perfection. Ces operations, que Pon qualifie dans certains pays de soins 

qui aident a la qualite, sont toujours nuisibles aux vins de Bourgogne.”_(p. 104.) 

Romane* Conti, Chambertin, the Clos Vougeot, and Ricliebourg are the most cele-i 
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brated of the red wines of Burgundy. Chambertin was the favourite wine of Louis XIV. 
and of Napoleon. It is the produce of a vineyard of that name, situated 7 miles south 
from Dijon, and furnishing each year from 130 to 150 puncheons, from an extent 
of about 65 acres. It has a fuller body and colour, and greater durability, than the 
Romanes with an aroma nearly as fragrant. 

The white wines of Burgundy are less numerous, and, consequently, less generally 
known, than the others; but they maintain the highest rank among French white wines, 
and arc not inferior to the red either in aroma or flavour. 

The entire annual produce of wine in Burgundy and Beaujolais may at present 
be estimated, at an average, at nearly 3,500,000 hectolitres, of which about 750,000 
suffice for the consumption of the inhabitants. Since the Revolution, the cultivation of 
the vine has been greatly extended in the province. Many of the new vineyards having 
necessarily been planted in comparatively unfavourable situations, a notion has been 
gaining ground that the wines of Burgundy are degenerating. This, however, is not 
the case. On the contrary, the quantity of bons crus , instead of being diminished, has 
increased considerably; though, as the supply of inferior wines has increased in a still 
greater degree, the fine wines bear a less proportion to the whole than they did pre¬ 
viously to the Revolution. — ( Jullien, p. 90.) 

The principal trade in Burgundy is carried on at Dijon, Gevrey, Chalons-sur- 
Saone, &c. 

Besides the above, France has a great variety of other excellent wines. Hermitage, 
S.jutcrne, St. P£ry, &c. are well known in England; and deservedly enjoy, particularly 
the first, a high degree of reputation. 

Account of the Quantities and Value of the Wines exported from France in 1852 ; distinguishing between 
those of the Gironde and those of other Departments, and between those exported in Casks and 
bottles ; and specifying the Quantities of those sent to each Country and their total Value — (Adminis¬ 
tration rics Douancs lor 1852, p. 241.) 
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690,867 

29,682,064 

1,398,503 

38,361,132 

56,060 

8,072,610 

71,172 

19,284,638 


This makes a total export of 2,419,604 hectolitres, worth 95,403,464 fr., 6r 3,816,000/. 
About ten years ago the exports did not exceed 1,500,000 hectolitres, so that there has 
been a large increase in the interval. And were France to adopt a liberal commercial 
policy, it is not easy to say to how great an extent her exports of wine, in the produc¬ 
tion of which she is immeasurably superior to every other country, might be increased. 

Exclusive of the above, there were exported from France, in the same year, 18,968 
hectolitres of tins de liqueurs , valued at 2,001,836 francs. 
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The total produce of the vineyards of France is estimated at about 35,000,000 hec¬ 
tolitres (770,000,000 Imp. gallons), worth 540,000,000 francs (21,600,000/.). We beg 
to refer the reader to the article Bordeaux, for an account of the influence of the 
French system of commercial policy on this great department of industry. 

Dispute as to the comparative Merit of Champagne and Burgundy. — The question, 
whether the wines of Champagne or Burgundy were entitled to the preference, was 
agitated during the reign of Louis XIV. with extraordinary keenness. The celebrated 
Charles Coffin, rector of the University of Beauvais, published, during this controversy, 
the classical ode, partly quoted above, in which Champagne is eulogised, and its supe¬ 
riority vindicated, with a spirit, vivacity, and delicacy worthy of the theme. The 
citizens of Rheims were not ungrateful to the poet ; but liberally rewarded him with 
an appropriate and munificent donation of the wine he had so happily panegyrised. 
Greneau wrote an ode in praise of Burgundy ; but, unlike its subject, it was flat and 
insipid, and failed to procure any recompence to its author. The different pieces in 
this amusing controversy were collected and published in octavo, at Paris, in 1712.— 
(See Le Grand d'A ussy. Vie Privee des Fran^ais, tom. iii. p. 39., and the Biographie 
Universelle, tom. ix. art. Coffin ( Charles ). ) Erasmus attributes the restoration of his 
health to his having drunk liberally of Burgundy ; and has eulogised it in the most 
extravagant terms. An epistle of his, quoted by Le Grand d’Aussy, shows that FaLtafF 
and he would have spent an evening together more agreeably than might have been 
supposed: —“ Le premier qui enseigna l’art de faire ce vin (Bourgogne), ou qui en 
fit present, ne doit-il point passer plutot pour nous avoir donne la vie que pour nous 
avoir gratifie d’une liqueur.” — ( Vie PrivSe des Francaise , tom. iii. p. 9.) 

Consumption of French Wine in England. Discriminating Duties. — Owing to the 
intimate connection subsisting between England and France for several centuries after 
the Conquest, the wines of the latter were long in almost exclusive possession of the 
English market: but the extension of commerce gradually led to the introduction of 
other species; and in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. the dry white wines of 
►Spain seem to have been held in the highest estimation. This, however, was only a 
temporary preference. Subsequently to the Restoration, the wines of France regained 
their former ascendancy. In 1587 their importation amounted to 15,518; in 1588, to 
14,218; and in 1589, to 11,106 tuns. It is exceedingly doubtful whether so much as 
a single pipe of port had ever found its way to England previously to this period.— 
(Henderson , p. 313.); and it is most probable that the wipes of France would have 
continued to preserve their ascendancy in our markets, had not their importation been 
artificially checked. 

The trade with France had occasionally been prohibited previously to the accession 
of William IIL ; but it was not until 1693 that any distinction was made between the 
duties payable on French and other wines. But Louis XIV. having espoused the 
cause of the exiled family of Stuart, the British government in the irritation of the 
moment, and without reflecting that the blow aimed at the French would infallibly 
recoil upon themselves, imposed, at the period above mentioned, a discriminating duty 
of 8/. a tun on French wines, and in 1697 increased it to 33/. 1 In consequence of this 
enormous augmentation of duty on French wines, the merchants began to import red wine 
from Oporto as a substitute for the red wines of Bordeaux, excluded by the high duties. 
11 is probable, however, that these discriminating duties would have been repealed as 
soon as the excitement which produced them had subsided, and that the trade would 
have returned to its old channels, had not the stipulations in the famous commercial 
treaty with Portugal, negotiated by Mr. Methuen in 1703, given them permanence. 
Such, however, was unluckily the case: for, according to this treaty, we bound our¬ 
selves to charge in future* 33^ per cent, higher duties on the wines of France than on 
those of Portugal; the Portuguese, by way of compensation, binding themselves to 
admit our woollens into their markets in preference to those of other countries, at a 
fixed and invariable rate of duty. 

* Though very generally regarded at the time as the highest effort of diplomatic skill 
and address, the Methuen treaty was certainly founded on the narrowest views of 
national interest, and proved, in no common degree, injurious to both parties, hut 
especially to England. By binding ourselves to receive Portuguese wines for two thirds 
of the duty payable on those of France, we, in effect, gave the Portuguese growers a 
monopoly of the British market, and thereby attracted too great a proportion of the 
deficient capital of Portugal to the production of wine; while, on the other hand, we 
not only excluded one of the principal equivalents the French had to offer for our com¬ 
modities, and proclaimed to the world that we considered it better to deal with two 
millions of poor beggarly customers, than with thirty millions of rich ones, but we also 
provoked the retaliation of the French, who forthwith excluded most part of our articles 
from their markets 1 

The injurious effect of the regulations in the Methuen treaty was distinctly pointed 
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out by Dr. Davenant and Mr. Ilumc. The latter, in his Essay on the Balance of Trade , 
published in 1752, says, “Our jealousy and hatred of Fiance are without bounds. 
These passions have occasioned innumerable barriers and obstructions on commerce, 
where we are commonly accused of being the aggressors. But what have we gained by 
the bargain ? We lost the French market for our woollen manufactures , and transferred 
the commerce of wine to Spain and Portugal, where we buy much worse liquor at a much 
higher price / There are few Englishmen who would not think their country abso¬ 
lutely ruined were French wine sold in England so cheap, and in such abundance, as 
to supplant ale and other home-brewed liquors. But, would we lay aside prejudice, it 
would not be difficult to prove that nothing could be more innocent ; perhaps more 
advantageous. Each new acre of vineyard planted in France, in order to supply 
England with wine, would make it requisite for the French to take an equivalent in 
English goods, by the sale of which we should he equally benefited.” 

In consequence of the preference so unwisely given to the wines of Portugal over 
those of France,—a preference continued, in defiance of every principle of sound policy 
and common sense, down to 1831,—the imports of French wine were for many years 
reduced to a mere trifle; and notwithstanding their increased consumption, occasioned 
by the reduction of the duties in 1825, the quantity of all sorts retained for consump¬ 
tion in 1852 did not exceed 475,918 gallons ; while the consumption of Portuguese 
wines amounted in the same year to 2,489,350 gallons 1 This is the most striking 
example, perhaps in the history of commerce, of the influence of customs duties in 
diverting trade into new channels, and altering the taste of a people. All but the most 
opulent classes having been compelled, for a long series of years, either to renounce red 
wine, or to use port, the taste for the latter has become firmly rooted ; the beverage that 
was originally forced upon us by necessity having become congenial from habit. It 
was expected when the discriminating fluty in favour of port was abolished in 1831 that 
the excellence of the French wines would speedily regain for them a large portion of that 
favour in the English market which they formerly enjoyed. But though apparently 
reasonable, this expectation has not been realised. (See post.) 

Madeira —so called from the island of that name—is o wine that has long been in high 
estimation in this and other countries. Plants of the vine were conveyed from Crete 
to Madeira in 1421, and have succeeded extremely well. There is a considerable difference 
in the flavour and other qualities of the wines of Madeira : the best are produced on the 
south side of the island. Though naturally strong, they receive an addition of brandy 
when racked from the vessels in which they have been fermented, and another portion 
is thrown in previously to their exportation. This is said to be required to sustain the 
wine in the high temperature to which it is subjected in its passage to and from India 
and China, to which large quantities of it are sent; it being found that it is mellowed, 
and its flavour materially improved, by the voyage. It does not, however, necessarily 
follow that the wines which have made the longest voyages arc always the best. Much 
must obviously depend on the original quality of the wine ; and many of the parcels 
selected to be sent to India are so inferior, that the wine, when brought to London, does 
not rank so high as that which has been imported direct. But when the parcel sent out 
has been well chosen, it is very much matured and improved by the voyage; and it not 
only fetches a higher price, but is in all respects superior to the direct importations. 
Most of the adventitious spirit is dissipated in the course of the Indian voyage. 

Madeira wines may be kept for a very long period. “ Like the ancient vintages of 
the Surrentine hills, they are truly frmissirna vina f retaining their qualities unimpaired 
in both extremes of climate, suffering no decay, and constantly improving as they 
advunce in age. Indeed, they cannot be pronounced in condition until they have been 
kept for 10 years in the wood, and afterwards allowed to mellow nearly twice that time 
in bottle; and even then they will hardly have reached the utmost perfection of which 
they are susceptible. When of good quality, and matured as above described, they lose 
all their original harshness, and acquire that agreeable pungency, that bitter sweetishness, 
which was so highly prized in the choicest wines of antiquity ; uniting great strength 
and richness of flavour with an exceedingly fragrant and diffusible aroma. The nutty 
taste, which is often very marked, is not communicated, as some have imagitfcd, by 
means of bitter almonds, but’is inherent in the wine.”—( Henderson , p. 253.) 

The wines of Madeira have latterly fallen into disrepute in England. The growth 
of the island, when greatest, was very limited— not exceeding 20,000 pipes, of which a 
considerable quantity went to the West Indies and America. Hence, when Madeira 
was a fashionable wine in England, every sort of deception was practised with respect 
to it, and large quantities of spurious trash was disposed of for the genuine vintage 
of the island* This naturally brought the wine into discredit; so that sherry has been 
ior several years the fashionable white wine. It is difficult, however, to imagine that 
adulteration was ever practised to a greater extent upon Madeira than it is now prac¬ 
tised upon sherry. It is not, therefore, improbable, that a reaction may take place in 
tavour of Madeira. The quantity entered for home consumption in 1827 amounted to 
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308,295 gallons, whereas the quantity entered for home consumption in 1852 amounted 
to only 69,730 gallons. 

Malmsey, a very rich luscious species of Madeira, is made from grapes grown on 
rocky grounds exposed to the full influence of the sun’s rays, and allowed to remain on 
the vine till they are over-ripe. 

The trade in Madeira wine is carried on at Funchal, the capital of the island, in lat. 
32° 37' N., Ion. 17° 6' W. Weights and measures same as at Lisbon. Madeira is said 
to have suffered very severely from the disease that has recently attacked the vine. 

Teneriffe wine — so called from the island of that name — resembles Madeira, and is 
not unfrequently substituted in its stead ; but it wants the full body and rich flavour of 
the best growths of Madeira. 

German Wines. — The wines of Germany imported into England are principally 
produced on the banks of the Rhine and Moselle. The Rhine wines constitute a 
distinct order by themselves. They are drier than the French white wines, and are 
characterised by a delicate flavour and aroma, called in the country gdre, which is quite 
peculiar to them, and of which it would, therefore, he in vain to attempt the description. 
A notion prevails, that they are naturally acid ; and the inferior kinds no doubt are so ; 
but this is not the constant character of the Rhine wines, which in good years have 
no perceptible acidity to the taste, at least not more than is common to them with 
the growths of warmer regions. Their chief distinction is their extreme durability. 
The wines made in warm dry years are always in great demand, and fetch very high 
prices. 

The Johannisberger stands at the head of the Rhine wines. It has a very choice 
flavour and perfume, and is characterised by an almost total want of acidity. The vine¬ 
yard is the property of Prince Metternich. The Steinberger ranks next to the Johan¬ 
nisberger. It is the strongest of all the Rhenish wines, and in favourable years has 
much flavour and delicacy. 

'file produce of certain vineyards on the hanks of the Moselle is of superior quality. 
The better sorts are clear and dry, with a light pleasant flavour and high aroma ; but 
they sometimes contract a slaty taste from the strata on which they grow. They arrive 
at maturity in 5 or 6 years; though, when made in a favourable season, they will keep 
twice that time, without experiencing any deterioration. — ( Henderson , p. 226.) 

Tokay —so called from a town in Hungary, near which it is produced, on the 
Theiss, 44 in. N. N. W. Debreczin. It is the finest of all the liqueur wines. It con¬ 
sists of three varieties, viz. the Essence, flowing spontaneously from the ripest grapes, 
and corresponding with the M us turn sponte dejlucns antequam calcentur uv<e of the 
ancients ; the dusbruch, obtained by pressing the grapes with the hand, a small quantity 
of good new wine, or must, being at the same time poured over them; and the Mas/as, 
or inferior variety, produced by pouring a larger quantity of less choice must over the 
same berries, and subjecting them to the action of the press. Of these varieties the 
first, which is made only in very small quantities, is in the highest degree sweet and 
luscious, and is more sought for as a rarity, than as being pleasant to the palate. It 
is on the Ausbruch that the reputation of Tokay depends. Mr Paget says, “It is 
sweet, rich, but not cloying; strong, full-bodied, but mild, bright, and clear; and 
has a peculiar flavour of most exquisite delicacy. I never tasted it in perfection 
but at private tables, and that only twice ; I could then have willingly confessed it the 
finest wine in the world.” The Maslas, or inferior variety, is a much thinner wine, 
rather sweet, with a preponderating flavour of the dried grape. Mr. Paget estimates 
the entire produce of the Tokay vineyards in ordinary years at about 250,000 eimcrs» of 
about 16 bottles each. The best Ausbruch is very dear ; and but little that is genuine 
is seen in England. ( Paget's Travels in Hungary, i. 481.; Henderson, p. 228.; Jullien , 
p. 4^6.) 

Italian Wines. — The Sicilian white wine called Marsala, from the town (the ancient 
Lilybceum) whence it is shipped, and near which it is made, is now pretty largely con¬ 
sumed in England; the entries for home consumption having increased from 79,686 
gallons in 1823, to 387,750 in 1852; an extraordinary increase, particularly when it is 
consid<!:Yed that during the same period the consumption of most sorts of wine has 
been nearly stationary. Latterly, however, it has been rather declining. Marsala is a 
dry wine: the best qualities closely resembling the lighter sorts of Madeira; but the 
increased demand for it seems to have been owing as much to its cheapness as to any 
peculiarity of quality. It is, however, when good, an agreeable dinner wine. Marsala 
lias been brought to its present state of perfection and repute by the care and exertions 
of 2 Englishmen, the Messrs. Woodhouse, established in Sicily, who have an extensive 
factory in the neighbourhood of Marsala. The wine is shipped in large quantities for 
America; whence a considerable quantity is again conveyed to the West Indies, where 
it is not unfrequently disposed of as real Madeira. 

With the exception of Marsala, very little wine either of Sicily or Italy is imported 
into England. The wines of those countries are, indeed, without, perhaps, a single ex- 
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coption, very inferior to those of France. The natives bestow no care upon the culture 
of the vine *, and their ignorance, obstinacy, and want of skill in the preparation of wine, 
are said to be almost incredible. In some districts, as in Tuscany and parts of Naples, 
the art is, no doubt, better understood and practised than in others; the Montepulciano 
of the former, said, by Itedi ( Bacco in Toscana ) to be <T ogni vino il re, and the 
Lacrima Christi of. the latter, being the most celebrated varieties. But the lacritna is 
better known by name than in reality, it being made in small quantities, and mostly re¬ 
served for the royal cellars. ( Henderson , p. 239.) And, despite the superior quality of 
those now mentioned, had not the Falernian, Cecuban, and other famous ancient wines, 
been incomparably better than the best of those that are at present produced, they never x 
would have elicited the glowing panegyrics of Horace. 

Wines of Greece and Cyprus. — The soil in most parts of Greece and of the Grecian 
islands is admirably fitted for the growth of the vine; and, in antiquity, they produced 
some of the choicest wines. But the rapacity of the Turks, and the insecurity of person 
and property that lias always prevailed under their miserable government, has effectually 
prevented the careful cultivation of the vine ; and has occasioned, in many places, its 
total abandonment. It may, however, Lie fairly presumed, now that Greece has emanci¬ 
pated herself from the iron yoke of her oppressors, that the culture of the vine will attract 
some portion of that attention to which it is justly entitled; and that, at no distant 
period, wine will form an important article of export from Greece. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has the destructive influence of Tutkish barbarism and misgovern- 
inent been so apparent as in Candia and Cyprus. While these 2 renowned and noble 
islands were possessed by the Venetians, they supplied all Europe with the choicest 
dessert wines. liacci affirms,- that towards the end of the 16th century, Candia sent 
annually 200,000 casks of malmsey to the Adriatic ; whereas at present it hardly pro¬ 
duces sufficient to supply the wants of its few impoverished inhabitants. — ( Henderson, 
j). 243.) The wines of Cyprus, particularly those produced from the vineyard called the 
Cominandery, from its having belonged to the Knights of Malta, were still more highly 
esteemed than those of Crete. In the earlier part of last century, the total produce 
of the vintage of the island was supposed to amount to al>ove 2,OCX),000 gallons, of 
which nearly ^ was exported ; but now the wine grown and exported does not amount 
to -,'gth part of these quantities ! The oppression of which they have been the victims 
has reduced the peasantry to the extreme of indigence. The present population of the 
island is not supposed to exceed 60,000,—a number insufficient to have peopled one of 
its many ancient cities ; and small as this number is, it is constantly diminishing by the 
inhabitants availing themselves of every opportunity of emigrating.:—(See Geog. Diet. 
art. Cyprus. ) 

Cape lVines. — Of the remaining wines imported into England those of the Cape 
of Good Hope form the largest portion; the quantity retained for home consump¬ 
tion in 1852 being 242,619 Imperial gallons. But the consumption of Cape wine 
was formerly much more considerable, having amounted in 1827, when it was less 
heavily taxed in comparison with other wines than at present, to 698,434 galls. The 
famous Constantia wine is the produce of 2 contiguous farms of that name, at the base 
of Table Mountain, between 8 and 9 miles from Cape Town. The wine* is very rich 
and luscious ; though, according to Henderson, it yields in point of flavour and aroma 
to the muscadine wines of Languedoc and Roussillon. But, with this exception, most 
part of the Cape wines brought to England have an earthy disagreeable taste, arc often 
ai-ul, want flavour and aroma, und are, in fact, altogether execrable. And yet this trash, being the pro- 
diue of a British possession, enjoys peculiar advantages in our markets; for while the duty on Cape 
wine is only 2s. llrf. a gallon, that on all other wines is bs. 9d. The consequences of this unjust prefer¬ 
ence are doubly mochievous : in the first place, it forces the importation of an article of which little is 
directly consumed, but which is extensively employed as a convenient menstruum for adulterating and 
degrading sherry, Madeira, and other good wines ; and, in the second place, it prevents the improve¬ 
ment of the wine ; for, while the legislature thinks fit to give a bounty on the importation of so inferior 
•m article, is it to be supposed that the colonists should exert themselves to produce any thing better? 

It is not easy to imagino a more preposterous and absurd regulation. The act enforcing it should be 
entitled, an act for the adulteration of wines in Great Britain, and for encouraging the growth of bad 
wine in the Cape colony. 

Consumption of Wine in Great Britain. Duties. — We have repeatedly had occasion, 
m the course of this work, to call the reader’s attention to the injurious operation of 
unequal and exorbitant duties. Perhaps, hoVever, the trade in wine has suffered more 
from this cause than any other department of commerce. We have already endeavoured 
to point out some of the effects resulting from the inequality of the duties, or from the 
preference so long given to the inferior wines of Portugal and Spain over the superior 
wines of France, But the exorbitancy of the duties was, if possible, still more 
objectionable than the partial principle on which they were imposed. It appears from 
the subjoined Table, that during the 9 years ending with 1794, when the duty on 
French wines was 4s. 10 d., and on Portuguese 3s. l^rf. per imp. gallon, the consump¬ 
tion in Great Britain amounted, at an average, to 7,021,770 gallons a year, producing 
900,000/. of revenue. It is probable, bad the increase taken place gradually, that 
thi_\->e duties might have been greatly increased without any material diminution of con- 
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sumption. But in 1795 and 1796 they were raised to 10s. 64. per gallon on French 
and 6s Id per gallon on Portuguese and Spanish wine ; and the consequence of this 
Midden and inordinate increase, as exhibited in the Table, was, that the consumption 
fell horn above 7,000,000 gallons in 1795 to 4,189,710 gallons in 1796, and to 5,449,710 
in 1797 ! But this unanswerable demonstration of the ruinous effect of heavy and 
Midden additions to the duties did not prevent them being raised, in 1804, to 13*. 9 d. 
on French, and to 8s. 10d. on Portuguese and Spanish wine. They continued at this 
rate till 1825; and such was their influence, that notwithstanding the vast increase of 
wealth and population since 1790, and the general improvement in the style of living, 
.the total consumption of wine, during the 3 years ending with 1824 , amounted , at an 
average, to only 4,827,383 gallons a year, Wmg 697,507 gallons under the annual con- 
sumption of the 9 years ending with 1704 ! It may, therefore be truly said, mak ing 
allowance for the ‘increase O? popiMuih, V\\%wtvve in Great Britain 
fell off full fifty percent, between 1700 and 1824. 

On Mr. Robiuscm (now Lord Uipon) becoming Chancellor of Exchequer, he resolved 
upon the effectual reduction of the wine duties; and took, in 1825, nearly 50 per cent, 
from their amount ; and notwithstanding the spirit duties were at the same time re¬ 
duced in a still greater degree, the consumption of wine in Great Britain has been in- 
cieased in ordinary years from about 4,500,000 to about 6,300,000 Imperial gallons, 
while there bus been no loss of revenue. We are, therefore, justified in affirming that 
this measure has been very successful, and that it affoi ds a valuable example of the 
superior productiveness of low duties.* 

'fire duties, as reduced by Mr. Robinson, were 7s. 34. per Imperial gallon on French 
wines, 4*. 10 d. per do. on all other foreign wines, and 2s. 5d. on those of the Cape of 
Good Hope. They continued on this footing till the equalisation act (1 & 2 Will. 4. 
c. 30.), which imposed a duty of 5s. 6d. per Imperial gallon on all foreign wines, 
and 2s. 9 d. on those of the Cape, to which 5 per cent, was added in 1840. 

But the equalisation effected by this act should not have been brought about by 
adding any thing to the duties on port, sherry, Sec., but by teducing those on French 
wines to their level. The subjoined Tallies show that the consumption of wine in 
the U. Kingdom was about stationary from 1826 to 1831 ; and the addition of 84. a 
gallon, that was then made to the duties on all sorts of foreign wine except French, 
horn which Is. 94. was deducted, appears to have .sensibly affected the consumption 
of 1832. Considering, indeed, the increasing wealth and population of the U. King¬ 
dom, and the more generally diffused use of wine, the stationary amount of the 
quantities retained for consumption is not a little surprising. A good deal is, we 
believe, ascribable to adulteration, and more, probably, to a change of habits. The 
duties are, also, perhaps, too high. But they are more objectionable from the mode 
in which they are assessed than ftom their amount. It is against all principle to im¬ 
pose the same duty on inferior and cheap wines, worth only 10/. a hogshead, as on the 
choicest Burgundy and Champagne, worth 60/. or 70/. a hogshead. Its injustice would 
not be exceeded, were the same duty charged on small beer that is charged on gin ! 
The effect of this apparently equal, but really most unequal duty, is to exclude low priced 
wines from the English markets. Commercially speaking, Bordeaux is nearer London 
than Paris: and but for this system, the cheap wines of the Gironde, Languedoc, and 
Jhovencc might be bought here at a less price than in most parts of France. Bur, 
how desirable soever, it would be all but impossible to assess an ad valorem duty on 
wine. It. is frequently no easy matter to distinguish between different descriptions of 
wine, and it is still more difficult to distinguish between different varieties of the same 
wine, though they may differ greatly in value. There can, in truth, be little doubt 
that any attempt to lay an ad valorem duty on wine would occasion such an amount of 
fraud as would greatly overbalance any advantage of which it might be productive. 

A proposal has recently been made, which has met with considerable support, for re¬ 
ducing the duty on all wines to Is. a gallon. It is contended that a reduction of this 
extent would not occasion any permanent loss of revenue, inasmuch as it would have the 
effect, in no very lengthened period, of increasing the consumption" to five or six times 
its present amount l But we greatly doubt whether such would be the case. A re¬ 
duction of the duty to the extent supposed would not have any considerable influence 
in reducing the price of the finer descriptions of wine ; and it is very questionable 
whether the inferior and low priced wines that are now excluded, would, though there 
weie no duty, be very generally introduced into this country. The better opinion seems 
to he that beer would continue, as at present, to be preferred by the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation ; and if so, the measure would have little other influence than to occasion a 
reduction of revenue. 

Besides, if the wine duties were reduced to 1 s. a gallon, and the consumption to 

* An article in the Edinburgh Review, Vo. 80., contributed to bring about this measure. Sec also au 
excellent tract on the Wine Trade, by Mr. Warre, published in 1826 
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increase to the extent that has been anticipated, there would certainly be a serious decline 
in the consumption of malt and spirits, and, consequently, in the revenue derived from 
them. And to do justice to all parties, to the growers of barley and the distillers, as well 
as the importers of wine, it would be necessary to make a corresponding reduction in the 
duties on malt and spirits. Unless this were done, a reduction of the wine duties to 1*. 
a gallon would be really equivalent to a bounty or premium on the consumption of 
wine. Hut there should be no favouritism in taxation; and, however desirable, the 
substitution of one sort of stimulus for another is not to be effected by encroaching on 
that equality of taxation which should he a fundamental principle in every sound system 
of finance. 

Unless, therefore, some means be discovered of fairly and easily assessing the wine 
duties on air ml valorem principle, little proYmVdy would be gained Yiy disivivYnng tYie 
present arrangement. A reduction of the duties to 3s. n gallon, that is, to about 6d. a 
\)t>W\e t \Y'AS been h\v\ Yy \X\^ ivcvi Yb \» \\\\K\tore& V\W\, to 

he the most judicious plan. A. duty of this amount would not be felt on the superior 
wines; and while it would be no great check to the consumption of the secondary 
growths, it would not give an undue stimulus to the use of wine. 

Consumption oj Win : in Ireland. Duties — In 171)0, the duties on wine consumed in Ireland were 
considerably below the level of those imposed in Great Britain, and the a'crage anntul quantity of all 
sort8 retained for home consumption in that count!y amounted to about 1,100,000 Imperial gallons, pro¬ 
ducing about 133,000/. a year revenue. Had those to whom the government ol It eland was intrusted 
I ossessed any knowledge ol the merest elements of finance, or of the condition of the Irish people, they 
would not have attempted to adit to the public revenue by augmenting the duties on wine. On ing to the 
limited number of the middle classes in Ireland, an increase of duty could not be expected to bo pro¬ 
ductive ; and though it had yielded 50,000/., or even 100,000/. a year additional revenue, that would have 
been no compensation for the injuiy it was sure to do in checking the diffusion of that taste for luxuries 
and enjoyments so essential to tl.e improvement of the people. But those who had to administer the 
sdlaiis of Ireland were insensible to Mich considerations ; and never doubted that 2 and 2 make 4 in tho 
aiithmetic of the customs as well as of Cocker l Such, indeed, was their almost incredib’e rapacity, that 
in the interval between 17!) 1 and 1R14, they raised the duty on Trench wine tiom XU. 7s. a tun to 
1 14/. Is. (id. ; and that on poit fiom 22/. 4.*. 8d. to 95/. Us. ! This was a much more rapid increase than 
had taken place in England ; and as tlie country was far less able to hear even tho same increase, the 
couseijiiences were proportionally mischievous. In JHI/>, the quantity of wine retained for home con- 
sumption in Ireland had declined, notwithstanding tin* population had doubled, to 0(8,0()0 Imperial 
gallons, or to about hntj the quantity consumed m 1790; and in 1821, the consumption had /alien to 
467,000 gallons, while the revenue only amounted to 185.000/. I 

Tl.e reduction of the duties in J82f> nearly doubled the consumption of ivino directly imported into Ire¬ 
land, and added considerably to the revenue; but since 1814, when the duties on wine in Great Britain 
and Ireland ueie equalised, it has not been possible to state the consumption of wme in either with 
accuracy, on account of the ttanshipments from the funner to the latter. It is, however, quite certain 
that the consumption of wine in Ireland, partly in consequence of the high duties, and partly ol a 
change in the mode of living, dues nut now (1855) amount, as compared with the population, to hall its 
amount in )7!)<h 

.Idulteiafion of JVine .— We have already alluded to this practice. It was prosecuted to a very great 
extent previously to the reduction of the duties in 1825, and is still very far from being suppressed. It 
lias been affirmed, but we are inclined to suspect the statement ol exaggeration, that at tins moment 
moie than a t/u id pait of all the sherry < unsullied in London is the pi educe ol the home presses ! Indeed 
wines are every day offered tor sale at prices at which every one conversant with the trade knows they, 
could not he allot ded were they genuine. Mr. T'leetvood Williams has given, in his pamphlet on the 
Wine Trade (1821), some cmmus details on tins subject. 

The increase ol the duties in the reigns of William and Anne first gave birth to this discreditable 
fraternity — (see a paper by Addison in the Tatter , No. 151.) But though adulteration be promoted by, 
it does not wholly cicpcml on die duties ; but will continue so long as the materials used in adulteration 
aie cheaper than thc wine, or article adulterated. 

The only security against being imposed upon, is to deal with respectable houses largely engaged in 
tlie tiade ; to whom a reputation lor selling good wine is of ten times more importance than any tiling 
they could cxpeit to make by adulteiatiou. 

Measures. — Accoiding to the system of wine measures that prevailed down to 1826, the gallon con¬ 
tained 23i cubic inches ; the tn-rcu, 42 gallons ; the puncheon, 84 gallons ; the hogshead, (i3 gallons ; the 
pipe or hult, 120 gallons ; and the tun, 252 gallons. But in the new system of measures introduced by the 
act 5 Geo. 4. e. 74., the Imperial standard gallon contains 277,274 cubic inches ; so that the tierce=35 
(very nearly) Imperial gallons ; tho puncheon = 70 (very nearly) do. ; the hogshead = 52$ (very nearly) 
do. ; the pipe or butt — 105 (very nearly) do. ; and tho tun = 210 (very neatly) do _ (See Weigujs anii 

IVlhASUKES.) 

A very great quantity of wine is sold to the consumer in dozens ; much more, indeed, than is sold in 
any other way ; and yet there is no regulation as to the size ot bottles,— a detect which has occasioned a 
great deal ot abuse. No one doubts the propriety of making all gallons, bushels, &c. of the same capa¬ 
city ; and why should not similar rugulutions bo enforced in the case of measures so universally-used as 
bottles ? 

No abatement of duties made on account of any damage received by wine—(16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. ^ 110.) 

Wine from a British possession must be accompanied by a certificate of its origin. — (16&17»Vict. 
c. 107. $ 84.) 

Wine for Qfflters qf Navy. — For the quantity of duty-'rco wine to be allowed to officers of the navy, 
and tiie regulations under which it is to be allowed, see ante, p. 707. 

Regulations its to mixing, bottling , Sfc. in Warehouses — It shall be lawful with the sanction of the 
commissioners of customs, and after notice given by the respective importers or proprietors, to draw off 
any wine or any spirits into reputed quart or pint buttles for exportation only ; and to draw off and mix 
brandy with any wine, not exceeding the proportion cf 10 gallons brandy to 100 gallons wine ; and also 
to fill up any casks of wine or spirits lrom any other casks of the same respectively secured in the same 
warehouse ; and also to rack otf any wine lrom the lees, and mix any wines of the same sort, erasing 
from the cask all import brands, unless the whole of the wine so mixed be of the same brand ; and also 
to take such samples as may be allowed by the commissioners of customs, with or without entry, and 
with or without payment of duty, except as the same may eventually become payable as on a deficiency 
of the original quantity.— (16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. ) 105.) Geropign may be mixed with other wines under 
the same regulations, and in the same proportions as brandy. 

We have borrowed the first part of the following comprehensive table from the valuable Circular of 
Thomas George Shaw, lisq., wine merchant. The latter years arc taken from Parliamentary papers. 

4 YJ 



Account of the Quantities of the different Descriptions of Wine entered for Consumption from 1734 down to 1*32, gpecifwng the Rates of Duty levied on each, the Total Amount of Duty, &c. 
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rice of 1 Vines in London. — The following is an account of the price of wine In bond in London, 
une, 1851, from the Circular of the eminent brekerB Messrs. Matthew Clark and Sons. 


Tort, very superior old - - per pipe 

fine old - - * — 

good do. • * * — 

IS 17’* - — 

good fair useful qualities, 

old ami young - - — 

(Indirect) common young - — 

Hermitage, red&wlnte(m grthi) per hhd. 
2 nd quality - « - — 

Clarets, 1st growth* - - — 

2 nd do. * * — 

other qualities - - — 

French? white, Sautemc, Barsac, &c. 

1 st quality * - - — 

other qualities - - — 

Red, common young - - — 

Champagne. 1 st quality - per do*. 

good and other qualities - — 

Hoclr, superior old - - per aum 

2 nd quality - - - — 

3rd and 4lh do. - — 

Moselle, 1st quality - - — 

2 nd quality - - - — 

Sherry, very superior - - per butt 

1 st class - • — 

2nd and 3rd do. - - — 

fair ordinary qualities - — 

common do._- — 


42 0 to 30 0 

36 0 — 40 0 

30 O — 35 0 
28 0- 45 0 

26 0 — 30 0 

22 0 — 25 0 

40 0 —44 0 

20 0 — 30 0 

10 0-15 0 

40 0 —48 0 
26 0 — 32 0 

10 0 — 24 0 

6 0—80 
>30 0- 40 0 
10 0 — 25 0 
9 0-13 0 

2 0— 2 8 
0 16— 1 13 
34 0—36 O 

20 0 — 21 O 

10 0—18 0 
18 0 — 20 0 
lo o_ir» o 
70 O — SO 0 
50 0 — 60 O 

20 0 — 40 0 


Madeira, Hast India, 1st quality per pipe 

other qualities - . _ 

West India, 1st quality - — 

other aualities - ' - _ 

diiect bond. part. 1st quality — 

other qualities - - — 

low do. for shipping - _ 

Lisbon, white - - . — 

red - — 

Hucellas - _ 

Carcavellos - - — 

Mountain, London particular . — 

2nd quality - - - — 

lower do. - - - 

Tencriffe, London particular - — 

2nd quality - - _ _ 

cargo - - - - — 

Figuera, red - - - _ 

Sicilian, red - - - _ 

white - _ 

Brontl or Marsala - - _ 

Cape White, 1st quality. - — 

other qualities - » _ 

Cape, lied _ 

Fayal, white, good - - — 

cargo — 

17n enumerated red - - — 

Spanish do. - per tun 210 gals. 


60 0 to 70 0 

30 0—45 o 

60 0 — 35 0 

25 0 — 40 0 

40 O — 50 II 
25 0 — 35 0 

15 0 — VO 0 

14 0 — 18 0 


0 _ 


17 0 


22 0 _ 28 
20 0 - 22 O 

26 O — 32 0 

18 (I _ 20 0 

12 0_ 13 0 
18 0 _ 22 0 

13 0—11 0 

7 0—9 0 

15 “ — I? 0 

10 (??? 0 n 0 

11 0—12 0 

— — 10 0 
12 0-U U 

jo o—% o 

14 0 — 20 0 1 


WO AD (Ger. Waid ; Du. JVeede; Fr. Pastel, Gucde, Vouede ; It. Gvadone, Gnu do, 
Glastro ; Sp. Pastel, Glasto), the Isatis tinctoria of botanists, a biennial plant, with a 
fusiform fibrous root, and smooth branchy stem, rising from 3 to 5 feet in height. Woad 
is indigenous to most parts of Europe ; and was extensively used from a very remote 
period, down to the general introduction of indigo, in the dying of blue. It is still 
cultivated to a considerable extent in France ; hut in this country its cultivation is 
chiefly restricted to a few districts in Lincolnshire. After being bruised by machinery, 
to express the watery part, it is formed into balls, which ferment and fall into a dry 
powder, which is sold to the dyer. Woad is now seldom employed without a mixture 
of indigo. By itself, it is incapable of giving a bright and deep blue colour ; hut the 
colour which it does give is very durable. The best methods of conducting the fer¬ 
mentation and preparation of woad are still so very ill understood, that the goodness of 
any parcel of it can never he ascertained till it be actually used; so that it lias the dis¬ 
advantage of being purchased under the greatest uncertainty as to its true value. At 
the proper age, indigo plants yield about 30 times as much colouring matter, and of a 
far superior quality, as an equal weight of woad ; so that there is no prospect that any 
improvement tlmt may he made in its preparation will ever render it, either in goodness 
or cheapness, a rival of the former.— {Loudon s Ency. of Agriculture ; Bancroft on 
Colours , vol. i. p. 167. ) We have previously—(see Indigo) — given some account of 
the efforts made by the woad growers to prevent the use of indigo. 

WOOD. See Timber. 

WOOL (Ger. Wolle ; Du. Jfol ; Da. UId ; Sw. Oil ; Fr. Lame ; It. and Sp. 
Luna ; Port. Ld, Lda; llus. IVolna , Scherst ; Pol. Welna; Lat. Lana'), a kind of 
soft liair or down. The term is not very well defined. It is applied both to the fine 
hair of animals, as sheep, rabbits, some species of goats, the vicuna, &c. ; and to fine 
vegetable fibres, as cotton. In this article, however, we refer only to the wool of sheep, 
— an article which lias continued, from the earliest period down to the present day, to 
he of primary importance, having always formed the principal part of the clothing of 
mankind in most temperate regions. 

Species of Wool. — It has been customary in this country to divide wool into 2 great 
classes — long and short wools; and these again into subordinate classes, according 
to the fineness of the fibre. 

Short wool is used in the cloth manufacture; and is, therefore, frequently called 
clothing wool. It may vary in length from 1 to 3 or 4 inches ; if it he longer, it 
requires to be cut or broken to prepare it for the manufacture. • 

The felting property of wool is known to every one. The process of liat making, for 
example, depends entirely upon it. The wool of which hats are made is neitlie'r spun 
nor woven ; but locks of it, being thoroughly intermixed and compressed in warm water, 
cohere and form a solid tenacious substance. 

Cloth and woollen goods are made from wool possessing this property ; the wool is 
carded, spun, woven, and then, being put into the fulling mill, the process of felting 
takes place. The strokes of the mill make the fibres cohere ; the piece subjected to the 
operation contracts in length $nd breadth, and its texture becomes more compact and 
uniform. This process is essential to the beauty and strength of woollen cloth. But the 
long wool of which stuffs and worsted goods are made is deprived of its felting proper¬ 
ties. This is done by passing the wool through heated iron combs, which takes away the 
lamina? or feathery part of the wool, and approximates it to the nature of silk or cotton. 

Long or combing wool may vary in length from 3 to 8 inches. The shorter combing 
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wools arc principally used for hose, and arc spun softer than the long combing wools ; 
the former being made into what is called hrfrd, and the latter into soft worsted yarn. 

The fineness of the hair or fibre can rarely be estimated, at least for any useful purpose, 
except by the wool sorter or dealer, accustomed by long habit to discern those minute 
differences that are quite inappreciable by common observers. In sorting wools, there 
are frequently 8 or 10 different species in a single fleece ; and if the best wool of one 
fleece be not equal to the finest sort, it is thrown to a 2d, 3d, ty 4tli, or to a still 
lower sort, of an equal degree of fineness with it. The best English short native fleeces, 
sucli as the fine Norfolk and Southdown, are generally divided by the wool sorter into 
the following sorts, all varying in fineness from each other : — viz. 1. Prime; 2. Choice; 
3. Super ; 4. Head ; 5. Downrights ; 6. Seconds ; 7. Fine Abb ; 8. Coarse Abb ; 

9. Livery; 10. Short coarse or breech wool. The relative value of each varies, according 
to the greater demand for coarse, fine, or middle cloths. 

The softness of the fibre is a quality of great importance. It is not dependent on the 
fineness of the fibre ; and consists of a peculiar feel, approaching to that of silk or down. 
The difference in the value of 2 pieces of cloth made of 2 kinds of wool equally 
fine, but one distinguished for its softness and the other for the opposite quality, is such, 
that, with the same process and expense of manufacture, the one will be worth from 20 
to 25 per cent, more than the other. Mr. Ilakewcll showed that the degree of softness 
depends principally on the nature of the soil on which sheep are fed : that sheep pastured 
on chalk districts, or light calcareous soils, usually produce hard wool : while the wool 
of those that are pastured on rich, loamy, argillaceous soils, is always distinguished by 
its softness. Of the foreign wools, the Saxon is generally softer than the Spanish. Hard 
wools are all defective in their felting properties. 

In clothing wool, the colour of the fleece should always approach as much as possible 
to the purest white ; because such wool is not only necessary for cloths dressed white, 
but for all cloths that are to be dyed bright colours, for which a clear white ground is 
required to give a due degree of richness and lustre. Some of the English line woolled 
sheep, as the Norfolk and Southdown, have black or gray faces and legs. In all such 
sheep there is a tendency to grow gray wool on some part of the body, or to produce 
some gray fibres intermixed with the fleece, which renders the wool unfit for many kinds 
of white goods ; for though the black hairs may be too few and minute to be detected by 
the wool sorter, yet when the cloth is stoved they become visible, forming reddish spots, 
by which its colour is much injured. The Herefordshire sheep, which have white faces, 
are entirely free from this defect, and yield a fleece without any admixture of gray hairs. 

The cleanness of the wool is an important consideration. The Spanish wool, for 
example, is always scoured after it is shorn ; whereas the English wool is only imper¬ 
fectly washed on the sheep previously to its being shorn. In consequence, it is said that 
while a pack of English clothing wool of 240 lbs. weight will waste about 70 lbs. in the 
manufacture, the same quantity of Spanish will not waste more than 48 lbs. Cleanness, 
therefore, is an object of much importance to the buyer. 

Before the recent improvements in the .spinning of wool by machinery, great length 
and strength of staple was considered indispensable in most combing wools. The fleeces 
of the long woolled sheep fed in the rich marshes of Kent and Lincoln used to be 
reckoned peculiarly suitable for the purposes of the wool-comber : but the improvements 
alluded to have effected a very great change in this respect; and have enabled the 
manufacturer to substitute short wool of 3 inches staple, in the place of long combing 
wool, in the preparation of most worsted articles. A great alteration has, in consequence, 
taken place in the proportion of long to short wool since 1800; there having been in 
the interim, according to Mr. Hubbard’s calculations — (see post), —an increase of 
} 32,053 packs in the quantity of the former produced in England, and a decrease of 
72,820 in the quantity of the latter. 

Whiteness of fleece is of less importance in the long combing than in clothing wool, 
provided it be free from gray hairs. Sometimes, however, the fleece has a dingy brown 
colour, called a winter stain, which is a sure indication that the wool is not in a thoroughly 
sounti state. Such fleeces are carefully thrown out by the wool sorter; being suitable 
only for goods that are to be dyed black. The fineness of heavy combing wool is not of 
so much consequence as its other qualities. 

The Merino or Spanish breed of sheep was introduced into this country about the 
close of last century. George III. was a great patron of this breed, which was for 
several years a very great favourite. But it has been ascertained that, though the fleece 
docs not much degenerate here, the carcase, which is naturally ill formed, and affords 
comparatively little weight of meat, does not improve; and as the farmer, in the kind oi 
sheep which he keeps, must look not only to the produce of wool, but also to the 
butcher market, he has found it his interest rather to return to the native breeds of his 
own country, and to give up the Spanish sheep. They have, however, been of consider¬ 
able service to the flocks of England; having been judiciously crossed with the South¬ 
down, Itycland, &c. 
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Deterioration or Change in the Character of British Wool. — It appears to be sufficiently 
established, by the evidence taken before the House of Lords in 1828, and other autho¬ 
rities, that a considerable deterioration, or rather, perhaps, change, has taken place in 
the quality of British wool, particularly during the 30 preceding years. The great object 
of the agriculturist has been to increase the weight of the carcase and the quantity of 
the wool ; and it seems very difficult, if not quite impossible, to accomplish this without 
injuring the fineness of the fleece. Mr. Culley says, that the Herefordshire sheep, 
that produce the finest wool, are kept lean, and yield 1^ lb. eacli ; he adds, “if they 
be better kept, they grow large and produce more wool, but of an inferior quality.” 
This would seem to be universally true. The great extension of the turnip hus¬ 
bandry, and the general introduction of a larger breed of sheep, appears, in every 
instance, to have lessened the value of the fleece. Speaking of the Norfolk fleeces, 
Mr. Fison, a wool sorter, says, that 25 years ago the weight was 2.^ lbs. a fleece, and 
that now it is 3 lbs. or 3| lbs. — ( Report , p. 35G.) But according to a Table fur¬ 
nished by the same gentleman, containing the results of his experience, it appears 
that of 15 tods, or ‘120 lbs., of clothing wool grown in Norfolk in 1790, 200 lbs. were 
prime, while, in 1828, the same quantity of Norfolk wool only yielded Id lbs. prime ! 
— ( Ibid. p. 207.) The statements of other witnesses are to the same effect.— (Ibid. 
pp. 388. 640. and 644.) According to the estimate in Mr. Luceock’s Treatise on 
English Woof, which has always enjoyed the highest reputation, the produce of all sorts 
of wool in Knglaud, in 1800, was 38 1,000 packs, of 240 lbs. a pack. But Mr. Hubbard, 
a very intelligent and extensive wool-stapler at Leeds, lias shown, that, supposing 
Mr. Luccock’s estimate of the number of sheep to be correct, the quantity of wool pro¬ 
duced in 1828 could not, owing to the greater weight of the fleece, be estimated at 
less than 463,189 packs; and it is now (18 14) believed to amount to fully 500,000 
packs. It is, therefore, probable, notwithstanding the decline in the price of wool, 
that, taking into account the greater weight of the carcase, and the greater weight of 
the fleece, sheep produce more at present to the farmer than at any former period. 

Number of Sheep in Great Britain. — It is not possible to form any accurate estimate 
either of the number of sheep or of the quantity of wool annually produced. With the 
exception of Mr. Luccock’s, most of the statements put forth with respect to both these 
points seem much exaggerated. But Mr. L.’s estimate, which is considerably under any 
that had previously appeared,'was drawn up with great care ; and is supposed to approach 
near to accuracy. According to Mr. Luccock, the 

Number of long woolled sheep in England and Wales In 1800, was - 4,153,308 

of short wool led ditto 

Total number shorn 

Slaughter of short woolled sheep per annum 
Carrion of ditto - 
Slaughter of long woolled ditto - 
Carrion of ditto 
Slaughter of lambs - 

Can ion of ditto - -- -- -- - (VlUM 

- 7,140,150 


14,854,299 

- 19,007,007 

4,221,748 

211,037 

1,180,413 

59,020 

1,400,500 


Total number of sheep and lambs 


20,147,703 


In some parts of England there has been an increase in the number of sheep since 
1800, and ill others they have decreased. But we have been assured by competent 
judges, that, oil the whole, the number lias not materially varied in the interim. 

During the last half century a very decided increase lias taken place in the number 
of sheep in Scotland, and a very great improvement in the breed, particularly in the 
Highlands. In this district, many of the proprietors have let their estates in large farms 
to store farmers, who have introduced the Cheviot breed of sheep, instead of the 
small black-faced lic$th breed that was formerly the only one to he met with. We may 
remark, by the way, that a good deal of unmerited odium has attached to the patrons of 
this system ; for, though it be true that, in a few instances, the peasantry were rudely 
ejected from their little possessions, there can be no doubt that it has, oil the whole, been 
decidedly advantageous. Besides rendering large tracts of country more valuably to the 
proprietors and the public generally, the condition and habits of the peasantry have been 
materially improved. Instead of loitering away more than half their time, as was their 
former practice, they have now either become the servants of the large farmers, or have 
resorted to towns and villages, and been metamorphosed into industrious tradesmen, 
fishermen, &c. A very small proportion of the whole has emigrated ; and the country 
is more populous at present than before the sheep farming system began. 

In the General Report of Scotland (vol. iii. Appen. p. 6.), the number of sheep is 
estimated at 2,850,000; and allowing for the increase that has taken place since 1814, 
we may, perhaps, estimate the total number of sheep in that part of the empire at this 
moment at 3,500,000. And in consequence of the rapid extension, during the last 
dozen years, of the practice of turnip-feeding, both the weight of the carcase and of the 
fleece have been largely increased. 
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According to Mr. Wakefield, there is not a single flock of breeding sheep in the 
whole province of Ulster.—( Account of Ireland y vol. i. p. 341.) And though there be 
considerable flocks in Roscommon and other counties, we believe that, if we estimate 
the whole number of sheep in Ireland at 2,000,000, we shall be a good deal beyond the 
mark. 

On the whole, therefore, if we are right in these estimates, the total number of sheep 
in Great Britain and Ireland may be taken at about 32,000,000. This estimate is 
10,000,^00 under that given by Dr. Colquhoun for 1812; but that learned person 
assigns no grounds whatever for his estimate, which is utterly inconsistent with all the 
really authentic information on the subject. It is curious enough to observe the Ger¬ 
man statistical writers referring to Colquhoun’s statements, as if they were of standard 
authority. They would be about as near the mark, were they to quote the “ Arabian 
Nights ” in proof of any disputed historical fact. 

Number of Sheep and Quantity of Sheep’s Wool produced in England, according to Mr. Luccock’a 
Tables, revised by Mr. Hubbard, and made applicable to 1828. 


1800. | 

1828. j 




Number of 

WeijjlU 


Number of 

Number 

Weight 

Number of 

Number of 

County. 



Short Wool 

of 

latng Wool 

of 

of 

Packs of 

Packs of 



Sheep. 

Fleece. 

Packs. 

Sheep. 

Packs. 

Fleece. 

Short Wool. 

Long Wool. 

Northumberland 



638, lti 2 

5J 

12,333 

_ 

. 

5J 

6,167 

6,166 

Durham 



169,385 

6 

3,320 



6? 


3,818 

Ditto 




9 


67,200 

2,520 

8* 


2^380 

Cumberland- 



378,400 

3? 

5,915 



6 

7,883 

Westmoreland 



223,725 

34 

3,262 



5 

4,660 


York, West Hiding 



383,122 

var. 

6,678 



£4 

4 >390 

4,389 

— Hast do. 



300,2 ItJ 

5 

6,380 



6 


7,656 

— North do. 



366,320 

var. 

6,939 



5 

5,708 

1,902 

(Inldentes* . 




8 


84,000 

2,800 

8 


2,80 • 

t >ther part of Yorkshire 



8 


14,310 

r, 7 

8 


477 

Lane .t ".ter 



310,000 

(.6,000 

34 

4,522 



4} 

5,812 


Chester 



var. 

926 



41 

1,218 


Derby 



302,401’ 

3 

4,550 



0 


9,06'' 

Nottingham - 



266,147 

var. 

4.112 





6,910 

Lincoln 



123,618 

54 

2,853 



6 


3,091 

Ditto, rleh land 



9 


1,241,625 

46,561 

9 


46,661 

Ditto, ma: site-. 




8 


87,600 

2,')1« 

9 


3,281 

| Dttlo, miscellaneous land 



8 


605,657 

10,856 

6 


32,64 l 

Rutland 



• 



114,000 

2,370 

6 

• - 

2,850 

Nort harnpton 



• 

6 

• 

610,000 

16,000 

6 

- 

16,000 

8,574 

Warwick - 



182,962 

3 

2,287 





Ditto 



5 


160,000 

3,333 

i ° 


Leicester 

Ditto • 



20,000 

f 

291 

*380,528 

*11,100 

} 6 

- 

10,013 

Oxford 



301,581 

var. 

5,303 


6 


6,315 

Ducks 



222,008 

3 

2,787 



6 


4,615 

Gloucester - 



355,000 

var. 

5,400 


6,60*6 

6 


8,875 

Ditto 




8 


*00,000 

8 


6,666 

Somerset 



600,700 

44 

9,388 



5 

5,215 

6,216 

Worcester • 



350,604 

34 

4,820 



42 


6,611 

Monmouth . 



177,619 

var. 

1,431 



4 


2,900 

Hereford 


• 

500,000 

2 

4,200 



4 

2.778 


Shropshire - 
Staliord 

Ditto 


- 1 

422,051 

24 

4,397 



4 

2,344 

4,960 



183,120 

2 

7 

1,526 

3,720 

113 

} *4 

- 

3,503 

Red ford 



204,000 


* 4,250 



6 


4,260 

llerk* 



506,600 

31 

4,151 



31 

4,471 

Huntingdon - 
Ditto 



108,000 

? 

2,000 

" 87,500 

* 2,662 

U 

- 

4,480 

Cambridge - 



67,7*44 

4 

1,128 


* 1,390 

“1 

1,270 


Ditto 




8 


41,688 

8 


1,390 

Suffolk 



497,000 

*4 

5,176 



8,801 

Norfolk 



683,701 

2 

6,697 



A 

4,273 

8,546 





7 


38,500 

’ 1,123 

n 


1,203 

Essex 



519,000 

3 

6.486 



4 

8,650 

Hertford - 



277,000 

44 

5,297 



5 

2,886 

2,885 

Middlesex - 



45,000 

521,475 

4 

750 



5 

937 


Kent 



34 

7,000 



4J 


10,380 

Ditto, Romney market 



7 


186,000 

6,400 

gX 


.5,010 

Ditto, the marsh 




7 


108,330 

3,1G0 

cj 


2,931 

Surrey 



283,000 

3 

3,540 



3< 

4,127 

Sussex, downs 



316,800 

2 

2,510 



3 

3,960 


Ditto, lowlands 
Hampshire • 



647,000 

3 

6,837 



3 

6,837 




616,600 

3 

6,457 



3 

6,4.57 


Isle of Wight 



61,000 

3i 

800 



4 

1,016 


Wilts, downs 



583,600 

n 

6,684 



2J 

6,685 


Ditto, pasture 



117,500 

3 

1,460 



4* 

1,958 


Dorset 



632,240 

- 32 

9,880 



3f 

9,878 


Devon • 



436,850 

> 4 

7,280 



6 

2,276 

6,826 

Ditto 




8 


193,750 

6,458 

8 


6,158 

Cornwall 



203,000 

• 4 

3,382 

- 

- 

7 

- 

6,920 

* Total 

- 


14,854,299 


193,475 

4,153,308 

131,794 


120,655 

263,847 


-Short fleeces ... 

Long fleeces ... 

- 193,475 

- 131,794 

1828—Short fleeces ... 

Long fleeces ... 

• 120,655 
- 263,847 

Short andlong, skin and lambs’ wool 

325,269 
- 58,705 

Short and long, skin and lambs’ wool 

384,.502 
. 69,405 

383,974 

Part of Wales not included In the above Tables 9,262 
Increase flrom 1800 to 1828 - • 69,933 

Wales, taken as before * . 

453,907 

. 9,262 


463,169 


463,169 

-Packs ofihort wcol 
-Ditto ditto 

- 193,475 
. 120,655 

1800—Packs oflong wool 

1828-Ditto ditto 

- 131,791 

- 263,847 

Decrease 

- 72,820 

Increase 

- 732,053 
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1800—Total quantity of short wool 
Ditto ditto of long wool 

1828—Total quantity of short wool 
Ditto ditto of long wool 


Increase of wool - 69,233 fleeces. 

Increase of skin and lambs’ wool - 10,700 

Total Increase - - G9,933 

N.R _The wool from slaughtered sheep and carrion not mentioned in this Table ; but allowed for above. 

British Trade in Wool. — From 1660 down to 1825, the export of wool was strictly 
prohibited. A notion grew up towards the end of the 17th, and continued to gain 
ground during the first half of last century, that the wool of England was superior to 
that of every other country ; that long wool could not be produced anywhere else ; 
and that if we succeeded in keeping the raw material at home, we should infallibly 
command the market of the world for our woollen manufactures. In consequence, 
innumerable statutes were passed, the enactments in some of which were the most 
arbitrary and severe that can be imagined, to prevent the clandestine exportation of 
wool. Mr. John Smith was one of the first who, in his excellent work, entitled Memoirs 
of Wool *, exposed the injustice and absurdity of this system, by proving that whatever 
advantages the manufacturers might gain by preventing the exportation of wool, were 
more than lost by the agriculturists. But in despite of Mr. Smith’s reasonings, which 
were enforced by many later writers, and which experience had proved to be in all 
respects accurate, the prohibition of the exportation of wool was continued till 1825, 
when Mr, Huskisson happily succeeded in procuring the abolition of this miserable 
remnant of a barbarous policy. The improvement of machinery, by enabling short or 
clothing wool to be applied to most of those purposes for which long or combing wool 
had been exclusively appropriated, had annihilated the only apparently tenable argument 
on which the prohibition of exportation had ever been vindicated ; and even this, it will 
be observed, applied only to a small proportion of the whole wool produced in England. 

Down to 1802, the importation of foreign wool into Great Britain had been quite 
free ; and, being the raw material of an important manufacture, the policy of allowing 
it to he imported free of duty is obvious. In 1802, however, a duty of 5s. 3d. a cwt. 
was laid on all foreign wool imported. In 1813, this duty was raised to 6s. 8 d. ; and 
in 1810, Mr. Vansittart raised it to the enormous amount of 56a. a cwt., or to 67/. per lb. 
Had English wool sufficed for all the purposes of the manufacture, such a duty would 
have been less objectionable; but the very reverse was the case. The use of foreign 
wool had become, owing to the deterioration, or rather, perhaps, to the change in the 
character, of British woefl, and other circumstances, quite indispensable to the pro¬ 
secution of the manufacture: and as our superiority over the foreigner in several de¬ 
partments of the trade was by no means decided, it is plain that the imposition of a 
duty which amounted to about 50 per cent, upon the price of a considerable quantity 
of the wool we were obliged to import, must, had it been persevered in, have ruined the 
manufacture. It occasioned, indeed, during the period of. its continuance, a consider¬ 
able decline of the exports of woollens, and was productive of other mischievous 
effects, from which the manufacture suffered for a considerable period after it was re¬ 
pealed. 

The evidence as to the absolute necessity of employing foreign wool, taken before the 
Lords’ committee, was as decisive as can well be imagined. Mr. Gott, of Leeds, one of 
the most extensive and best informed manufacturers in the empire, informed the com¬ 
mittee, that, in his own works, he used only foreign wool. On being asked whether ho 
could carry on an export trade to the same extent as at present, if he manufactured his 
cloth of British wool, Mr. G. replied, that, in certain descriptions of cloth, “ he could 
not make an article that would he merchantable at all for the foreign market , or even for the 
home market , except of foreign ivool' * We subjoin a few additional extracts from the 
evidence of this most competent witness. * 

“ Can you give the committee any information with respect to the competition that 
now exists between foreigners and this country in woollen cloths?”—“ I think the com¬ 
petition is very strong. In some instances the foreigner has, probably, the advantage; and 
in others, the superiority of the British manufacture, I think, has greatly the advantage ; 
that would apply, I should say, particularly to the fine cloths of Great Britain compared 
with foreign cloths; in some descriptions of low cloths, the foreigners are nearly on a 
footing, and in some instances, perhaps, superior to us.” 

“ Speaking of the finer cloths, is the competition such as to render an additional duty 
on the importation of foreign wool likely to injure the export trade? ”—“ I have no doubt , 

* This learned and accurate work contains a great deal of information with respect to the progress of 
manufactures and commerce in England. 
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speaking on my oath , that it would be fatal to the foreign cloth trade of the country. I 
would say further, that it would be equally injurious to coarse manufactures of all kinds 
made of English wool. The competition now with foreigners is as nearly balanced as 
possible ; and the disturbing operation of attacks of that description would necessarily 
enable the foreigner to buy his wool cheaper than we should do it in this country : the 
result would be, that foreigners would, by such a premium, be enabled to extend their 
manufactures, to the exclusion of British manufactures of all descriptions.” 

In another part of his evidence, Mr. Gott says, — “If 2 pieces of cloth at 10s. 
a yard were put before a customer, one made of British wool, the other of foreign 
wool, one would be sold, and the other would remain on hand: I could not execute 
an order with it. If any person sent to me for cloth of 7 s. or 8s. a yard, and it were 
made of English wool, it would be sent back to me, and I should resort to foreign wool 
or foreign mixed with British, to execute that order.” 

On Mr. Gott being asked whether, in his opinion, the price of British wool would 
have been higher, had the duty of 6d. per lb. on foreign wool been continued, he an¬ 
swered,— “ My opinion is, that the price of British wool would have been less at this 
time ; the demand for British wool would have been very much less. British manu¬ 
factures would have been shut out of every foreign market ; and the stock of wool would 
have accumulated, as it will do if ever that duty be imposed again.” —• (Mr. Gott's 
Evidence , pp. 292, 293.) 

The view taken by Mr. Gott of the effect of the importation of foreign wool on the 
price of British wool was supported by the concurrent testimony of all the manu¬ 
facturing witnesses examined by the committee. Blankets, flannels of all sorts, baizes, 
carpets, bearskins, &c. are made principally of English wool ; and the command of 
foreign wool enables the manufacturers to use a considerable quantity of English wool 
in the manufacture of certain descriptions of cloth, which, if made entirely of it, would 
be quite unsaleable. On Mr. Goodman, a wool-stapler of Leeds, being asked whether, 
if a duty were laid on foreign wool, it would force the use of English wool in the 
manufacture of cloths, from which it is now excluded, lie answered, — “Certainly not: 
we could not get people to wear such a cloth ; they want a better, finer cloth ; it is so 
much handsomer in its wear, and so much more durable.” — (Report, p. 211.) 
Mr. Francis, of Ileytesbury, declared, that there was no demand for cloth made 
wholly of British wool; that it was principally applicable to the manufacture of 
blankets, baizes, Sec. ; and that the exclusion of foreign wool would only injure the 
manufacture, without raising the price of British wool. — (p. 26'8.) Statements to the 
same effect were made by Mr. Webb (p. 270.), Mr. Sheppard (p.294.), Mr. Ireland 
(p. 319.), and, in short, by every one of the witnesses conversant with the manufacture. 

The history of the manufacture since 1828 has complctely # confirmcd the accuracy of 
the statements made by Mr. Gott and the other witnesses. Very large quantities 
of foreign wool have been imported during the interval ; but the price of British wool 
lias, notwithstanding, maintained its proper level; and has, in fact, been at an average 
considerably higher since the reduction of the duty oil foreign wool than previously. 

Foreign Wool imported into England. — A very great change has taken place, within 
the course of the present century, both as respects the quantity of foreign wool im¬ 
ported, and the countries whence it is derived. Previously to 1800, our average 
imports of wool did not much exceed 3,000,000 lbs., mostly brought from Spain ; 
the xvool of which long maintained a high character. In 1800, our imports amounted 
to near 9,000,000 lbs. ; and they have since gone on gradually increasing, till they now 
amount to between 55,000,000 and 75,000,000 lbs. ! Instead, however, of being prin¬ 
cipally derived from Spain, as was the case down to 1814, the greater part by far of 
this immense supply of foreign wool is at present furnished by Germany, the Australian 
colonies, and the East Indies. The late king of Saxony, when elector, introduced the 
breed of Merino sheep into his dominions, and exerted himself to promote the growth 
of this valuable race of animals. His praiseworthy efforts have been crowned with the 
most signal success. The Merino sheep seem to succeed better in Saxony and other Ger¬ 
man states than in Spain ; and have increased so rapidly, that the Spanish wool trade 
has become insignificant compared with that of Germany 1 The importations of German 
wool were quite trifling during the war — amounting, in 1812, to only 28 lbs. ; but 
since the peace they have increased beyond all precedent. In 1814, they amounted to 
3,432,456 lbs. ; in 1820, they were 5,113,442 lbs. ; in 1825, they rose to 28,799,661 lbs. ; 
but this being a year of overtrading, they declined in 1826 to 10,545,232 lbs. 
Subsequently, however, they recovered from this depression, and, in 1836, amounted 
to 31,766,194 lbs. They have since, however, sunk very rapidly, principally in con¬ 
sequence of the rapidly increasing imports of colonial wool. 

The breed of sheep that was carried out to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land has succeeded remarkably well; and Australia is already, perhaps, the principal 
wool-growing country of the world. The imports into Great Britain Jiavo increased 
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I. Return of the Rate# of Duty chargeable on Foreign and Colonial Wool, the Quantities imported 
and the Prices of Southdown and Kent Long Wool, in each Year from 1818 to 1845. 


g 

Rates 

of 

Duty. 

Foreign 

Wool 

Imported. 

Colonial 

Wool 

imported. 

Price 

of' 

South¬ 

down. 

Price 

of 

Kent 

Long. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

per II*. 

per lb. 






d. 

*. d. 

ISIS 

J d. per Hi. 

21.720,1311 


2 

0 

2 0 

is tu 

Cxi. |>er lb. 

. 6 , 091,999 


1 

7 

1 3 

I82< 


9,6.53,366 

122,236 

l 

6 

l 4 

1821 


lb, 4 16,806 

20 \ 761 

1 

3 

1 1 

1822 


1 8,859,265 

198,81. 

1 

3 

0 11 

1821 


18,863,880 

502,83‘J 

1 

3J 

1 0 



Dec., 1824, 









id. per lb. 









of 1,. va- 







1821 


lut* - 


22,147,540 

416,945 

1 

2 

\ 1 



i iiE It: 









value 







1 825 

Colonial free. 

13,465,282 

351,681 

1 

4 

1 4 

1820 


14,717,103 

1,242,009 

0 

10 

0 11 

1827 


28,552,742 

562,692 

0 

y 

0 10* 

IN2S 

- - 

28,628,121 

1,007,938 

o 

8 

1 o 

1829 

- 

19,639,620 

1,877,020 

0 

6 

0 9 


Years. 

Rales 

of 

Duty. 

Foreign 

Wool 

imported. 

Colonial 

Wool 

imported. 

Price 

of 

South- 

down. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

per lb. 

1830 

- 

30,-03,173 

2,002,141 

0 10 

1831 


211,1 10,073 

2,511,956 

1 1 

1 852 


25,681,298 

2,161,191 

l 0 

1833 


'.4,161,527 

3,611,886 

1 » 

1834 


12,681,932 

3,770,300 

1 7 

1833 


37,472,0.12 

4,702,500 

1 6 

1836 


37.81 1,771 

0,425,206 

1 8 

1837 


38,915,575 

9,434,133 

1 3 

1838 


42,430,102 

10,164,253 

1 4 

1831) 


41,501,81 V 

12,875,112 

1 4 

1840 


3»-,ll 8.168 

12,938,116 

13 

18(1 


19,672,15.- 

16,198,821 

1 * o 

1812 


27,391,920 

18,486,719 

0 11* 

1843 

- 

26,633,913 

21,151,118 

0 111 

1841 

1 From June4 

1 6. free - i 

12,473,228 

22,600,296 

1 2 

1845 


11,970,79.' 

31,843,762 

! 1 4 


The imports of ail sorts of wool amounted in 1847 to 62,592,698 lbs., in 1848 to 70,864,847 lbs., in 1849 to 
76,768,64/ lbs. and in 1850 to 72,674,483 lbs. 


II. Prices of Southdown Fleeces in the Month of July, in each Year, from 1846 to 1853, both 
inclusive, per Pack of 240 lbs. 



•Average Quality, such as the Growths, of Surrey, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, Sec. 

Superior Qu.iHtv, such ns the Growths of Sussex, 
Wiltshire-, part of Kent, ike. 

1816 

Ktve and Wether. 

£11 10 0 per pic. 

Teg Ftfrees. 

.£13 lo (» per pk. 

Free and Wether. 

£12 10 0 per pk. 

Teg Fleece*• 

£1110 0 per pk. 

1817 

11 10 0 — 

12 10 0 _ 

12 10 0 - 

13 10 O 

1848 

9 0 0 — 

10 0 0 _ 

10 0 0 

11 0 0 

1819 

10 O 0 — 

non _ 

U 0 0 — 

!*• 0 0 

1850 

1! 0 0 _ 

12 0 0 — 

12 O 0 — 


1851 

10 10 0 _ 

12 0 0 — 

11 10 0 — 

13 0 0 — 

1852 

12 10 0 — 

14 0 0 — 

13 10- 0 _ 

15 0 0- 

1853 

16 0 0 — 

17 0 0 - 

17 0 0 — 

18 0 0 _ 


III. An Account of the Quantities of Sheep and Lambs’ Wool, Foreign and Colonial, imported into 
the U. Kingdom, in the Year 1851, distinguishing the Countries from which they came, and the 
Quantities brought lrom each. 


I m ports. 

•Sheep and Lambs’ 
Wool, Foreign 
and Colonial. 

Imports. 

Sheep and L.imbs 
Wool, Foreign 
and Cob.nia 1 . 

F roin 

Russia, northern ports 

— Ports within the Mat k Sjja 
Denmark, including Iceland 

Prussia ... 

Hanseatic Towns 

Holland 

Belgium ... 

Frame ... 

Portugal Proper ... 
Spam 

Gilu altar - 

Italy : viz., Sardinian territories 
— Tuscany 

— Papal territories 

— Naples and Si Lily 

— Austrian territories 

Malta 

Turkish dominions, including Walla-l 
chi.i and Moldavia - J 

Lhs. 

584,067 
5,312,139 
1,657,910 
42,211 
8,216,020 
142,082 
496,783 
908,314 
2,356,622 
383,150 
418,120 
14,956 
408,157 
158,534 

220,136 
495,801 
181,255 
831,240 

Front 

Egypt, Syria, and Palestine 

Morocco 

British possessions in South Africa 
British territories m India - 
China 

West Australia - 
South Australia - 
New South Wales 

Victoria 

Van Diemen's Land 

New Zealand - 

United States of America - 

Brazil ... 

Buenos Ayres or Argentine Republic - 

Chili ... 

Peru ... 

All oilier places ... 

Total 

1 b*. 

1,718,602 
91.7,010 
5,816,691 
4,519,520 
69,516 
368,595 
3,592,6 >3 
14,772,132 H 
17,269,521 
5,198,083 
509,203 
591,017 
179,916 
853.191 
129,221 
1,675,MI 

81,298,7**3 

Re-Exports. 

All Sorts. 

Re- Exports. 

All Soils. 

To 

Russia ... 

Sweden ... 

Norway - - - 

Hanseatic Towns 

Holland ... 

Belgium ... 

Ll>*. 

28,402 

285,533 

14,000 

800,632 

1,100,483 
_7^718,107 

To 

Franco - 

Italy ... 

United States of America - 

Other places ... 

Un. 

1,4 96,81 1 

190,317 

2,02'i,968 

■17,170 

Total 

_13,711,723 


IV. In 1852 the imports and re-exports of the different varieties of wool and woollen manufactures 
were as follows : — • 


.___ 

Imports. 

Ite-exjHirts. 

Wool, beaver 

cut and combed f - 

coney 

hpres, 

Wool, or hair, goats’ 

Wool, sheep and lambs’ 

alpaca and the llama tribe 

Woollen manufactures, not ntherwlve desc 

ribed 

lbs. 

lbs. 

value 

56 

42 

6,507 

12 

2,564,330 

91,692,864 

2,068.594 

' £ 655,019 10 1 

12 

50 

71,734 

11,2-6,939 

19,994 

£35,659 


with extraordinary rapidity. In 1833 they amounted to 3,516,869 lbs., in 1839, to 
10,128,774 lbs., and in 1851 to 41,810,137 lbs. ! The imports of wool from India only 
began in 1833, when they amounted to the inconsiderable quantity of 3,72libs.; but 
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such has been their increase in the interval, that in 1851 they amounted to 4,549,520 lbs.! 
Of late years Russia has become of primary importance among the wool exporting 
countries, especially from her ports on the Black Sea. Provided tranquillity could be 
maintained in S. Africa, the probability is that it would in no very lengthened period 
rival N. South Wales as a wool exporting country. Alpaca, and other wools of that 
sort, come from Peru ; goats’ wool comes principally from Turkey, but the best is 
that of Thibet. 

WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE, the art of forming wool into cloth and stufTs. 
This has always ranked as an important branch of national industry; and, until sur¬ 
passed by the cotton manufacture, was decidedly the most important of all the manu¬ 
factures carried on in England. 

Rise and Progress of the British Woollen Manufacture. Exports . — There can be 
no doubt that the arts of spinning wool, and manufacturing the yarn into cloth, were 
introduced into England by the Romans, the inhabitants being previously clothed oidy 
in skins. From the period of the Romans quitting England, down to the 10th century, 
there are no notices of the manufacture ; and those relating to the period from the 10th 
to the 13th century are but few and imperfect. It is certain, however, that the manu¬ 
facture of broad cloths was established soon after the year 1200, if not previously.— 
(Smith's Memoirs of Wool, i. 17.) But the woollen manufactures of Flanders being 
at this period, and long afterwards, in a comparatively advanced state, English wool 
was exported in large quantities to Bruges and other Flemish cities, whence fine cloths 
and other products were brought back in exchange. Edward III. took the most 
judicious measures for improving the English manufacture by inviting over Flemish 
weavers, fullers, dyers, and others, and protecting them from the assaults of the rabble. 
Shortly after the first immigration of Flemings, or in 1337, an act was passed, pro¬ 
hibiting the wear of any cloths made beyond sea, and interdicting the export of English 
wool. — (Ibid* i. 25.) Butin these turbulent times such restraining acts were little 
better than a dead letter; and this, indeed, was soon after repealed. — (Ibid. i. 32. 39.) 
From this remote period the -manufacture has always been regarded as of primary 
importance, and has been the object of the especial solicitude of the legislature. It 
may he doubted, however, whether it has derived any real advantage from the num¬ 
berless statutes that have been passed in the view of contributing to its advancement. 
With the exception, indeed, of the prohibition of the export of English wool, which was 
finally put a stop to in 1660, the other acts, being mostly intended for the regulation of 
the manufacture, could not be otherwise than mischievous; and the benefit derived by 
the manufacturers from the prohibition was more apparent than real ; inasmuch as it 
occasioned a diminished growth of wool, at the same time that it was impossible to pre¬ 
vent its clandestine exportation. Mr. Smith has proved that the manufacture made a 
far more rapid progress during the reign of Elizabeth, when wool might be freely car¬ 
ried out of the kingdom, than it ever did during any equal period subsequent to the 
restriction on exportation. Foreign wool began to be imported in small quantities in 
the 13th century. 

At first, the manufacture seems to have been pretty equally distributed over the 
country. In an insurrection that took place in 1525, more than 4,000 weavers and 
other tradesmen are said to have assembled out of Laneham, Sudbury, and other towns in 
Suffolk. The manufacture had been previously introduced into Yorkshire. In 1533 an 
act was passed (34 & 35 Hen. 8. c. 10.), reciting, “ that the city of York afore this time 
had been upholden principally by making and weaving of coverlets, and the poor thereof 
daily set on work in spinning, carding, dyeing, weaving, &c. ; ” and the manufacture, 
having spread into other parts, was “thereby debased and discredited; ” and enacting, as a 
remedy for this evil, that henceforth “noneshall make coverlets in Yorkshire, but inha¬ 
bitants of the city of York l ” This may be taken as a fair specimen of the commercial 
legislation of the time. Indeed, it was enacted, nearly at the same period, that the 
manufacture should be restricted, in Worcestershire, to Worcester and 4 other towns. 
Worsted goods, so called from Worsted, now an inconsiderable town in Norfolk, where 
the manufacture was first set on foot, were produced in the reign of Edward II., or 
perhaps earlier ; but Norwich soon after became, and, notwithstanding the competition 
and superior advantages of Bradford, is still, a principal seat of this branch of the 
manufacture. In an act of Henry VIII. (33 Hen. 8. c. 16.) worsted yarn is described 
as “ the private commodity of the city of Norwich.” In 1614 a great improvement took 
place in the woollen manufacture of the West of England, by the invention of what is 
called medley or mixed cloth, for which Gloucestershire is still famous. During the 
reign of Charles II., there were many, though unfounded, complaints of the decay of 
the manufacture; and, by way of encouraging it, an act was passed (30 Car. 2. st. i. 
c. 3 ), ordering that all persons should be buried in woollen shrouds 1 This act, the 
provisions of which were subsequently enforced, preserved its place on the statute book 
for more than 130 years I 
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Towards the end of the 17th century, Mr. Gregory King and Dr. Davenant — 
(Davenant'& Works , Whitworth’s ed. ii. 233.) — estimated the value of the wool shorn 
in England at 2,000,000/. a-year: and they supposed that the value of the wool 
(including that imported from abroad) was quadrupled in the manufacture: making 
the entire value of the woollen articles annually produced in England and Wales 
8,000,000/., of which about 2,000,000/. were exported. In 1700 and 1701, the official 
value of .the woollens exported amounted to about 3,000,000/. a-year. Owing to the 
vast increase of .wealth and population, the manufacture must have been very greatly 
extended during last century ; but the increase in the amount of exports was com¬ 
paratively inconsiderable. At an average of the 6 years ending' with 1789, the 
official value of the exports was 3,544,160/. a-year, being only about 540,000/. above 
the amount exported in 1700. The extraordinary increase of the cotton manufacture 
soon after 1780, and the extent to which cotton articles then began to be substituted for 
those of wool, though it did not occasion any absolute decline of the manufacture, no 
doubt contributed powerfully to check its progress. In 1802 the official value of the 
exports rose to 7,321,012/., being a larger amount than any to which they attained for 
several subsequent years. In 1836 the declared value of the exports rose to 7,639,354/.; 
but it again fell back. The exports during the 3 years ending with 1852 have been 
nearly stationary, their average amount being 8,562,688/. a-year. Although, therefore, 
it he not true, as has sometimes been contended, that the manufacture, taken as a whole, 
has declined, it has not increased rapidly ; and may, indeed, be regarded as being in a 
nearly stationary state. 

Value of the Manufacture. Number of Persons employed . — The most discordant 
estimates have been given as to both these points. For the most part, however, they 
have been grossly exaggerated. In a tract published in 1739, entitled Considerations on 
the Running (Smuggling) of Wool y the number of persons engaged in the manufacture 
is stated at 1,500,000, and their wages at 11,737,500/. a-year. Dr. Campbell, in his 
Political Survey of Great Jlritain, published in 1774, observes, — “Many computations 
have been made upon this important subject, and, amongst others, one about 30 years 
since, which, at that time, was thought to he pretty near the truth. According to the 
best information that can be obtained, there may be from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
sheep in England, some think more. The value of their wool may, one year with another, 
amount to 3,000,000/. ; the expense of manufacturing this may probably be 9,000,000/., 
and the total value 12,000,000/. We may export annually to the value of 3,000,000/., 
though one year we exported more than 4,000,00(1/. In reference to the number of 
persons who are maintained by this manufacture, they arc probably upwards of 1.000,000. 
Sanguine men will judge these computations too low, and few will believe them too 
high.” — (ii. 158.) Hut the moderation displayed in this estimate was very soon 
lost sight of. In 1800, the woollen manufacturers objected strenuously to some of the 
provisions in the treaty of union between Great Britain and Ireland, and were allowed 
to urge their objections at the bar of the House of Lords, and to produce evidence in 
their support. Mr. Law (afterwards Lord Ellenhorouglr), the counsel employed by the 
manufacturers on this occasion, stated, in his address to their Lordships, on information 
communicated to him by his clients, that 600,000 packs of wool were annually produced 
in England and Wales, worth, at 11/. a pack, 6,600,000/. ; that the value of the manu¬ 
factured goods was 3 times as great, or 19,800,000/.; that not less than 1,500,000 
persons were immediately engaged in the operative branches of the manufacture; and 
that the trade collaterally employed about the same number of hands.—( Account of the 
Proceedings of the Merchants , Manufacturers , §*c., p. 34.) 

It is astonishing that reasonable men, conversant with the manufacture, should have 
put forth such ludicrously absurd statements. We have already seen that the quantity 
of wool produced in England and Wales, in 1800, did not really amount to 400,000 
packs ; and the notion (hat three out of the nine millions of people then in the country 
were directly and indirectly employed in the manufacture, is too ridiculous to deserve 
notice, though it was generally acquiesced in at the time. —(See Middleton's Survey of 
Middlesex , 2d ed. p. 644. ; Adolphus's British Empire , iii. 236, &c.) • 

Mr. Stevenson, who is one of the very few writers on British statistics to whose state¬ 
ments much deference is due, has given the following estimate of the value of the woollen 
manufactured goods annually produced in England and Wales, and of the interest, &c. 
of the capital, and the number of persons employed in the manufacture : 

Total value of manufactured articles - ,£18,000,000 

Value of raw mateiiat .... - £G, 000,000 

Interest on capital, sum to replace its wear and tear, and 
manufacturers’ protits - - 2,100,000 

Wages of workmen ----- 9,600,000 

- £ 18,000,000 


Number of people employed, 180,000, or perhaps 600,COO. 
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But even this estimate requires to be materially modified. Taking Scotland into 
account, and allowing for the increase of population and of exportation since Mr. 
Stevenson’s estimate was made, the total value of the various descriptions of woollens 
annually produced in Great Britain may, at present, be moderately estimated at from 
25,000,000/. to 27,000,000/., or 26,000,000/. at a medium. We have further been 
assured by high practical authorities, that Mr. Stevenson’s distribution of the 
items is essentially erroneous; and that assuming the value of the manufacture to be 
26,000,000/., it is made up nearly as follows: — * 


Total value of manufactured articles ------ .£“26,000,000 

Raw material, 110,000,000 lbs. British wool, at 1«. 3d. per lb., 
and 60,000,000 do. foreign, at 2s. - - - - 12,875.000* 

Wages. 7,725,000 

Oil, dye stuffs, soap, 8tc. ----- 1,200,000 

Profits, sum to replace wear and tear of capital, Sec. - 4,200,000 

-^26,000,000 


At present, the average wages of the people employed may he taken at about 2 41. a 
year, making the total number employed 322,000. And, however small this may look 
as compared with former estimates, we believe it is fully up to the mark, if not rather 
beyond it. 

Most of the innumerable statutes formerly passed for the regulation of the different 
processes of the manufacture have been repealed within these few years; and the sooner 
every vestige of the remainder disappears from the statute book the better. 

1. An Account of tho Quantities and Declared Value of British Woollpn Manufactures exported from 
the tJ. Kingdom in the Year 1851 ; specifying the Countries to which they were sent, and the 
Quantities and Values of those sent to each. 


Countries 
to winch exported. 

t’lolhy 
of all 
Sorts. 

Nappe 

lugs, 

Duffels 

Kersey 

Maize 
of all 
Sorts 

Stuffs, 

Woollen 

or 

Worsted. 

Flannel 

11. nkets 

ami 

Hlankct- 

in«. 

Carpets 

and 

Carpet¬ 

ing. 

Woollens, 

mixed 

with 

Cotton. 

Hosiery; 

vi/. 
Ntoc k~ 
intfs, 
Woollen 
or 

Worsted. 

Sundries 
consisting 
of Rags, 
i.ovt rliils, 
'Tapes, 
Small 
Wares, 
&c. 

| Total 
Declared 
Value of 
Exports. 


Pines. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieas. 


Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Dot, Prs 

je 

£ 

Uu<sia 

y.vs 


77 


7,21.1 

2.080 

8,171 

20,508 

70,575 

259 

2,854 

.11,910 

Sweden • 

1 !>7 

• 

4; 


29,271 

1,092 

2,796 

11,027 

11,07'< 

32 

1,467 

41,889 

N'orw - 

1,25(! 


4t 

5S 

1.1,101 

11,12; 

1,292 

1,456 

14,311 

205 

2,722 

32,41 ( 

Pletnnarlc • 

1,511 

20 

27 

in 

7,566 

5,160 

4,056 


132,311 

27 

798 

28,74 5 

Hanseatic Towns - 

11,057 

SO 

4 17 

4 II 

156,506 

411,571 

40,881 

188,174 

3,793,673 

521 

21,197 

915,705 

M«l land - 

1,754 

fi 3 

3 Pi 

8,106 

185,20V 

96,5 Zl 

726 

115,244 

1,615,48 5 

2,336 

6,867 

403,157 

IhUrium - 


16 

517 

4 

66,907 

19,011 

798 

15,900 

790,6.11 

991 

2,781 

1 .5,318 

' hfimnl Islands 
(■'ranee 

.1,447 


112 

10! 

2,64.1 

92,215 

23,69.'. 

29,(i32 

81,1,53 

1,199 

2,265 

51,563 

2,564 

25 

321 

118 

32,147 

12,115 

715 

46,097 

736,809 

342 

3,077 

122,409 

t’ortujril, Arons, 
and Madeira 

14,190 

12 

181 

1,060 

21,752 

25,679 

2,956 

6,221 

351,772 

585 

954 

143,5.57 

Spain amt the Cana- 

1,290 

4 

176 

HI 

20,715 


4,31: 

56,916 

91,525 

33 

985 

64,47 1 

Mil/Mltar - 

1,71 v 


76 


12,89.1 

11,37." 

520 

1,11.1 

65,991 

696 

1,110 

29,051 

Italy 

16,097 

47 

356 

9( 

131,951 

36,4 58 

15,191 

100,926 

5,164,51V 

18,660 

5,498 

469,52'. 

Malta 

1,456 


9 

• 

3,377 

4,305 

•VU* 

5.09(i 

98,651 

945 

510 

20,155 

Ionian islands 

657 



2 

2,27 V 

9,916 

94f 

709 

(■6,055 

994 

268 

9,296 

Turkey, Syria, Pa¬ 
lestine anil Eli' pt 

2,248 

1 

18 

'79 

25,877 

11,359 

5,00" 

30,08/ 

598,880 

4,146 

2,594 

75,76/ 

Wall.ieliiH ami Mol 
d.ivia - 

541 

. 

. 

2 

1,596 

. 


3,702 

123,079 

300 

161 

7,166 

Syria mid Palestiiu 

fi5. r >! 


. 


6,261 

890 

* «( 

l,87o 

27,376 

4 5 

07/i 

9,50V 


37 9 


IV 


5,975 

5,1 to 

15< 

7,U5 

80,159 

281 

482 

11,691 

Itritish possession - 
In Smith Africa 

4.10V! 

201 

726 

413 

11,888 

114,684 

105,00' 

8,555 

90,42.5 

514 

4,170 

6.4,4 6‘ 

Mnurnnis 

359 

2 

2 


2,957 

19,176 

1,881 

1,68V 

44,777 

42 

287 

9,57/ 

Hi lush territories In 
the East Indies - 

50,227 

290 

351 

132 

30,840 

0,076 

232,681 

23 564 

10,606 

526,392 

2,952 

13,264 

315,90 

lava 

919 


17 


7,760 

5,69(1 

108 

77,960 


257 

13,056 

Philippine islands 

1,071 




5.289 

5.870 

2,050 

135 

15,000 

30 

94 

10,401 

(’Inna 

41,10." 


77 

22 

103,376 

9,006 

7,880 

3,038 

29,577 

355 

962 

371,608 

Ih in,Mi settlement* 
in Australia 

9,307 

175 

704 

399 

40,814 

336,90.1 

609,351 

93,475 

798,311 

21,268 

14,921 

258,097 

Hriiish North Am#- 
rn an colonies 

52.654 

85 

1,220 

891 

156,197 

1,457,862 

412,10' 

304,283 

’5,639,154 

30,820 

22,650 

747,021 

Hritah West Indie* 

4,62 1 

21 

1S9 

188 

20,956 

102,597 

79,51V 

5,084 

393.847 

2,565 

3,707 

78,573 

Foreign West Indie* 
(hilled States ol 
America 

4,829 


6 

20 

21,599 

11,624 

136,991 

11,460 

283,082 

2,338 

2,243 

70,549 

146,292 

352 

1,329 

3,561 

419,880 

220,171 

3,904,678 

472,121 

32,155,281 

83,512 

51,176 

2,437,061 

Mexico - - 

10,024 


S 


11,013 

8,255 

4,065 

263,710 

252 

1,182 

60,727 

Central America* 1 - 

1,627 


15 


3,755 


3,814 

320 

821,664 

462 

152 

23.232 

New Granada 

3,484 


160 


3,680 

494 

1,944 

1,845 

17,710 

125 

174 

20,271 

Venezuela 

3,412 




2,723 

3,578 

22,941 

255 

36,703 

348 

140 

24,714 

Hraril 

63,555 

CO 

540 

3,288 

60,508 

11,709 

206,91' 

34,276 

1,101,424 

1,964 

5,143 

446,019 

('riiKuay - 

9,150 


9.1 


7,327 

800 

3/>6( 

16,750 

195,458 

100 

1,25-8 

69,672 

Huenos Ayres 

19,611 


3 


12,487 


4,49' 

17,611 

210,331 

1,305 

3,148 

141,614 

Chili 

24,034 


2,707 

1,075 

26,593 

16,211 

12,84.' 

98,964 

928,583 

6.15,836 

7,136 

1,137 

244,816 

Peru 

16,292 


632 

120 

28,616 

1,988 

2.141 

51,752 

1.037 

1,403 

285,036 

All other places 

3.394 

“ 6 

20 

194 

6,787 

10,329 

22 ,Cl.' 

6,523 

41,550 

2,151 

3,156 

38,95v 

Total -|462,Dri 

1,4 72 

11.953 

20,604 2,034,9301 


'-.706,965 

1,811,284 

58.318,528 

J92.17R 

1 188,571 

1 8*177.'85 


* Wo Inadvertently underrated the value of the raw material in the former edition of this work. The 
mistake was pointed out by Mr. Youatt in his excellent work on sheep (p. 226 .), which embodies a great 
deal of most valuable information respecting the woollen manufacture. 
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II. Account of the Declared Value of the Woollen Manufactures, exclusive of Woollen and Worsted 
Yarn, exported from the U. Kingdom in the under-mentioned Years. 


1820 

, £5,586,138 

1835 

£6,840,511 

1 1850 

£8,588.690 

1825 

6,185,618 

* 1840 

6 ,527,853 

I 1851 

8,377,183 

1830 

4,7 28,GOG 1 

1815 

7,698,118 

1852 

8,725,691 


III. Account of the Quantity and declared Value of the Woollen ahd Worsted Yam exported in the 
under-mentioned Years since 1820. 


Years. 

Quantities. 

Deri,,red 
Value. 

Years. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Y ears. 

Quantities. 

Dec lured 
Value. 

1820 

Lb,. 

3,921 

£ 

8 IO 

1835 

Lbs. 

2,5 >7,736 

£ 

309,091 

1850 

Lb*. 

£ 

1,451,612 

182 > 

76,961 

14,467 

1810 

3,796,611 

452,957 

18 >1 


1,184,544 

1830 

1,108,023 

122^430 

1845 


1 SV2 


l.r.tyio 


The comparatively slow increase in the value of the exports of woollen manufactures, 
as shown in the second of the above tables, strikingly contrasts with the rapid increase 
in the exports of yarn down to 1850. as shown in the third table. Since then, however, 
or during the three years ending with 1852, the exports of both continued nearly sta¬ 
tionary. 

The different progress of the exports of manufactured goods and yarn depends, no 
doubt, on various causes ; but principally, we believe, on the change, previously noticed, 
that has taken place in the character of our wool, which fits it much better than 
formeily for being made into worsted yarn, which is almost the only description of yam 
that is exported. The operation of this change is evinced in a still more striking 
manner by comparing the export of cloth, properly so called, with that of stuffs, in the 
undermentioned years: — 

1816. 1826. 1810. 1812. 

Exports of cloth, pieces - - - G3»>,3i;8 384,508 215,740 101,075 

stuffs, pieces - - - 503,308 1,138,588 1,718.017 1,070,402 

It is obvious that this continued and rapid fall on the one hand, and continued and 
equally rapid increase on the other, must have been occasioned by the operation of some 
powerful and permanent cause ; and none such can be assigned other than the de¬ 
creasing suitableness of British wool for being made into cloth ; and its increasing 
suitableness for being made into worsted yarn and stuffs. We do not think that the 
duty on wool had, when it existed, much influence either one way or the other. 

Latterly the stuff trade has made great progress. This has been mainly occasioned 
by the change of fashion in this and other countries, by which stuffs made of a mixture 
of cotton ami worsted and cotton and silk have been largely substituted for cloths and 
the home and foreign demand for them proportionally increased. In so far, indeed, as 
the extraordinary extension of the stuff trade depends on this change, it cannot, perhaps, 
be regarded as resting on any very solid foundation. But it is on the whole abun¬ 
dantly obvious that the export trade in cloth has declined ; and that it is only in 
the stuff trade, and in the production of yarn, that we have any very decided supe¬ 
riority over foreigners. For an account of the recent history of the woollen trade, 
see the 2d vol. of Bischoff's History of the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures j a useful 
work formed on the plan of Smith's Memoirs of Wool , but neither so learned nor so able.) 

Shoddy Trade. — The greater number, perhaps, of our readers may never have heard 
of that branch of the woollen manufacture called the shoddy trade , which has grown up 
of late years, and is now of very considerable value and importance. It is principally 
carried on at Dewsbury in Yorkshire, in the centre of the clothing district. Shoddy 
cloth is fabricated cither wholly or partly of old wool ; and instead of being neglected, 
or used only as manure, old woollen rags are now everywhere carefully collected, and 
conveyed to Dewsbury. Alter being subjected to various processes, they are torn to 
pieces by the aid of powerful machinery, and reduced to their original state of wool; 
and this wool, being respun, either with or without an admixture of fresh wool, is again 
made into cloth 1 Formerly, shoddy cloth was used only for padding and such like 
purposes; but now, blankets, flashings, druggets, carpets and table covers, cloth for 
pilot and Petersham great coats, &e., are either wholly or partly made of shoddy. The 
clothing of the army, and the greater part of that of the navy, consists principally of the 
same material, which, in fact, is occasionally worn by everybody. Large quantities 
of shoddy cloth are exported. Great improvements have been effected of late years, not 
only in the fabric of the cloth, but also in the dyes: this is especially seen in the cloth 
for soldiers’ uniforms, which is no longer of a brick-dust colour, but makes a much 
nearer approach to scarlet. The beautiful woollen table covers are made wholly of 
shoddy, being printed by aqua fortis from designs drawn in London and Manchester, 
and cut on holly and other blocks on the spot. The analogy between this manufacture 
and that of paper is so striking, that it must force jtself on the attention of every 
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one ; the vilest and most worthless materials being converted in both into the most 
beautiful and useful fabrics. The shoddy trade is, in fact, one of the greatest triumphs 
of art and civilisation. Though of comparatively recent origin, it is rapidly extending 
itself. It is most active in summer, and is much more languid in winter.—(See 
Geoff. Did. art. Dewsbury .) 

WltECK, in navigation, is usually understood to mean any ship or goods driven 
ashore, or found floating at sea in a deserted or unmanageable condition. But in the 
legal sense of the word in England, wreck must have come to land; when at sea, it 
is distinguished by the barbarous appellations of flotsam, jetsam, and lagan. —(See 
Flotsam. ) 

In nothing, perhaps, has the beneficial influence of the advance of society in civilisation 
been more apparent than in the regulations with respect to the persons and property of 
shipwrecked individuals. In most rude and uncivilised countries, their treatment has 
been cruel in the extreme. Amongst the early Greeks and Romans, strangers and 
enemies were regarded in the same point of view. — ( Hostis apud antiquos , peregrinus 
dicebatnr. — Pomp. Justus; see also Cicero de Offic. lib. i. c. 12.) Where such in¬ 
hospitable sentiments prevailed, the conduct observed towards those that were shipwrecked 
could not be otherwise than barbarous; and in fact they were, in most instances, either 
put to death or sold as slaves. But as law and good order grew up, and commerce and 
navigation were extended, those who escaped from the perils of the sea were treated in 
a way less repugnant to the dictates of humanity : and at length the Roman law made 
it a capital olfence to destroy persons shipwrecked, or to prevent their saving the ship ; 
and the stealing even of a plank from a vessel shipwrecked or in distress, made the party 
liable to answer for the whole ship and cargo. — {Panel. 47. 9. 3.) 

During the gloomy period which followed the subversion of the Roman empire, and 
the establishment of the northern nations in the southern parts of Europe, the ancient 
barbarous practices with respect to shipwreck were every where renewed. Those who 
survived were in most countries reduced to servitude ; and their goods were every where 
confiscated for the use of the lord on whose manor they had been thrown. — {Robertson's 
Charles V., i. note 29.) But nothing, perhaps, can so strongly evince the prevalence 
and nature of the enormities, as the efforts that were made, as soon as governments 
began to acquire authority, for their suppression. The regulations as to shipwreck 
in the Laws of Oleron are, in this respect, most remarkable. The 35th and 38th 
articles state, that “pilots, in order to ingratiate themselves with their lords, did, like 
faithless and treacherous villains, sometimes willingly run the ship upon the rocks, Ac.; ” 
for which offence they are held to be accursed and excommunicated, and punished as 
thieves and robbers. The fate of the lord is still more severe. “ lie is to be appre¬ 
hended, his goods confiscated and sold, and himself fastened to a post or stake in the 
midst of his own mansion house, which being fired at the four corners, all shall be 
burned together ; the walls thereof be demolished ; the stones pulled down ; and the 
site converted into a market place, for the sale only of hogs and swine, to all posterity.” 
The 31st article recites, that when a vessel was lost by running on shore, and the 
mariners had landed, they often, instead of meeting with help, “ were attacked by 
people more barbarous, cruel, and inhuman, than mad dogs ; who, to gain their monies, 
apparel, and other goods, did sometimes murder and destroy these poor distressed sea¬ 
men. In this case, the lord of the country is to execute justice, by punishing them 
in their persons and their estates; and is commanded to plunge them in the sea till 
they be half dead, and then to have them drawn forth out of the sea and stoned to 
death!” 

Such were the dreadful severities by which it was attempted to put a stop to the 
crimes against which they were directed. The violence of the remedy shows better than 
any thing else lv>w inveterate the disease had become. 

But the fact that divines did not scruple to prostitute religious worship by praying 
that the adjacent coasts might be enriched with shipwrecks, affords, perhaps, the most 
striking proof of the barbarism of the times referred to. And incredible as it may 
seem, this practice was continued down to a comparatively recent epoch. “ Dependant 
il y a encore en Allemagne des pays ou la coutume de confi$quer y les biens naufrages 
n’est point encore abolie. II y a meme des endroits ou les ministres predicateurs ne 
font pas difficulte de prier Dieu en cliaire qu’il se fasse bien des naufrages sur leurs 
cotes. Et ces prieres, Thomasius a entrepris serieusement de les justifier; mais 
par des raisons si singulieres, qu’elles ne valoient pas la peine que Barbeyrac a prise de 
les refutcr.”— {Valin, Commentuire sur VOrdonnance de 1681, ii. 586. See also 
dorff, “ Droit de la Nature et des Gens ,” par Barbeyrac , ii. 706. ) 

The law of England, like that of other modern countries, adjudged wrecks to belong 
to the king. But the rigour and injustice of this law was modified so early as the 
reign of Henry I., when it was ruled, that if any person escaped alive out of the ship, 
it should be no wreck. And after various modifications, it was decided, in the reign 
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of Ilcnry III., that if goods were cast on shore, having any marks by which they could 
be identified, they were to revert to the owners, if claimed any time within a year and 
a day. By the ^statute 27 Edw. 3. c. 13., if a ship he lost and the goods come to 
land, they are to be delivered to the merchants, paying only a reasonable reward or 
Salvage (which see) to those who saved or preserved them. But these ancient sta¬ 
tutes, owing to the confusion and disorder of the times, were very ill enforced ; and the 
disgraceful practices previously alluded to continued to the middle of last century. A 
statute of Anne (12 Ann. st. 2. c. 18.), confirmed by the 4 Geo. 1. c. 12., in order to 
put a stop to the atrocities in question, orders all head officers and others of the towns 
near the sea, upon application made to them, to summon as many hands as are neces¬ 
sary, and send them to the relief of any ship in distress, on forfeiture of 100/. ; and in 
ease of any assistance given, salvage is to be assessed by 3 justices, and paid by the 
owners. Persons secreting any goods cast ashore are to forfeit treble their value; and 
if they wilfully do any act by which the ship is lost or destroyed, they are guilty of 
felony without benefit of clergy. But even this statute seems not to have been 
sufficient to accomplish the end in view ; and in 1753, a new statute (26 Geo. 2. c. 19.) 
was enacted, the preamble of which is as follows :—“ Whereas, notwithstanding the 
good and salutary laws now in being against plundering and destroying vessels in dis¬ 
tress, and against taking away shipwrecked, lost, or stranded goods, many wicked enor¬ 
mities have been committed, to the disgrace of the nation, and the grievous damage of 
merchants and mariners of our own and other countries, be it,” &c. : and it is then 
enacted, that the preventing of the escape of any person endeavouring to save his life, 
or wounding him with intent to destroy him, or putting out false lights in order to 
bring any vessel into danger, shall be capital felony. By the same statute, the pilfering 
of any goods cast ashore is made petty larceny. 

We regret, however, to have to state that the plunder of shipwrecked property is still 
by no means uncommon on the British coasts. The committee on shipwrecks in 1843 
state, that “ there is on many parts of the coast a want of that moral principle which 
should inculcate a just regard for the rights of such property. It is looked upon as a 
chance gift, which every one has a right to scramble for as he can, notwithstanding the 
laws which have been passed, from the earliest period, to prevent or punish such depre- 
dations. The plunder of shipwrecked property on the coasts has been carried on to an 
e normous extent, and this seems to have arisen from there having been no persons on 
the spot, when a wreck had taken place, to look after the property.” The committee 
state, that the establishment of the coast-guard has done much to repress these abuses. 
The latter, however, cannot legally interfere, except when the castaway articles are 
subject to customs duties; and the' committee suggest that all abandoned property 
should be vested in the government in trust for those to whom it may belong, as is done 
in France and Holland.—( Report of Committee of 1843, p. viii. ) 

Since this report was published the law in regard to shipwreck and salvage has been 
consolidated and embodied in the act 9 & 10 Viet. c. 99. Wc have given an abstract 
of the principal clauses of this statute in the art. Salvage, to which we beg to refer the 
reader. 

Number of Shipwrecks ..— The loss of property by shipwreck is very great. It ap¬ 
pears from an examination of UoipCs List from 1793 to 1829, that the losses in the 
British mercantile navy only amounted, at an average of that period, to about 55 7 
vessels a year, of the aggregate burden of about 66,000 tons, or to above l-40th part of 
its entire amount in ships and tonnage. The following account of the casualties of 
British shipping in 1829 is taken from Lloyd's List ; — 

On Foreign Voyages — 157 wrecked ; 284 driven on shore, of which 224 are known 
to have been got off, and probably more; 21 foundered or sunk; 1 run down; 35 
abandoned at sea, 8 of them afterwards carried into port; 12 condemned as unsea¬ 
worthy ; 6 upset; I of them righted ; 27 missing, one of them a packet, no doubt 
foundered. Coasters and Colliers — 109 wrecked; 297 driven on shore, of which 121 
known to have been got off, and probably more ; 67 foundered or sunk, 4 of*theni 
raised, 6 run down ; 13 abandoned, 5 of them afterwards carried in; 3 upset, 2 of them 
righted; 16 missing, no doubt foundered. During the year, 4 steam vessels were 
wrecked ; 4 driven oti shore, but got ofF ; and 2 sunk. 

It seemed from the returns given in the Report of the Commons’ Committee of 
1843, on Shipwrecks (Appen. p. 52.), that these casualties were becoming less fre¬ 
quent. At all events, it appeared that at an average of the 3 years ending with 1835, 
610 ships were annually lost, and that notwithstanding the increase of shipping in the 
interval, at an average of 1841 and 1842, the annual los3 amounted to only 611 shipa ; 
the average burden of the lost ships being in both cases, as near as can be ascertained, 
210 tons. Hence, if we estimate the value of the ships and cargoes at 20/. a ton, the 
loss of property in 1841 and 1842, from shipwreck only, will have been 2,566,200/. a 
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year! The loss of life is not exactly known, but it may be taken at from 1,000 to 
1,500 individuals a year. 

The increased employment of steam-ships, tlie multiplication of limits, and the im¬ 
provement of harbours, all tend to diminish the number of casualties; and yet they con¬ 
tinue to he extremely numerous. In 1852, for example, when the mercantile navy of 
the U. Kingdom (ex. the colonies) comprised 20,140* ships, there were 1,115 wrecks. 
Of these 533 were total losses, and 582 were partial but heavy losses, the ships being 
obliged to discharge : 33 of the former, and 24 of the latter, were occasioned by colli¬ 
sions. The loss of lives was estimated at 920. 

These heavy losses might be diminished by building better and stronger ships. 
No doubt, however, the carelessness, ignorance, and incapacity of the masters is the 
great source of loss; and nothing, certainly, will do so much to obviate this as 
tlie plan now adopted of making the obtaining of a certificate of fitness, after under¬ 
going an examination by a public board, indispensable to enable any individual to 
be appointed to the command of a ship ( antd , p. 824.). 

During the last war with France, 32 ships of the line went to the bottom, besides 7 
fifty-gun ships, 88 frigates, and a vast number of smaller vessels. And the losses sus¬ 
tained by the navies of France, Spain, Holland, Denmark, &c. must have very greatly 
exceeded those of ours. Hence, as Mr. Lyell has observed, it is probable that a greater 
number of monuments of the skill and industry of mail will, in the course of ages, be 
collected together in the bed of the ocean, than will be seen at one time on the surface 
of the continents .—(Principles of Gcoloyy , 2u. edit. vol. ii. p. 2 65.) 


Y. 

YARD, a long measure used in England, of 3 feet, or 3 6 inches. — (See Weights 
ano Measures.) 

YARN ((Jer. Gam; Du. Garen ; Fr. Fil; It. Filato; Sp. Hilo; Port. Fio; Rus. 
Prasha), wool, cotton, flax, See. spun into thread. We expoit very large quantities of 
yarn. See arts. Cotton, Linen, &c. 


Z. 

ZAFFER, or ZAFRE. After the sulphur, arsenic, and other volatile parts of cobalt 
have been expelled by calcination, the residuum is sold, mixed or unmixed with fine 
sand, under the above name. When the residuum is melted with siliceous earth and 
potash, it forms a kind of blue glass, known by the name of smaltz — (see Smaltz), 

— of great importance in the arts. When smaltz is ground very fine, it receives in 
commerce the name of powder blue. Zaffcr, like smaltz, is employed in the manufacture 
of earthenware and China, for painting the surface of the pieces a blue colour. It sufleis 
no change from the most violent fire. It is also employed to tinge the crystal glasses, 
made in imitation of opaque and transparent precious stones, of a blue colour. It is 
almost wholly brought from Germany. In 1852 the imports of zafre amounted to 2,021 
cwt., the exports being only 5 cwt. A duty of Is. a ewt. on its being imported was 
repealed in 1848. 

ZEA, INDIAN CORN, or MAIZE. See Maize. 

ZEDOA RY (Ger. Zitlwcr; Fr. Zedoaire; It. Zedoaria; Sp. Ctdoaria / Arab, 
Judwar; Ilind. Nirbisi), the root of a plant which grows in Malabar, Ceylon, Cochin- 
China, &c., of which there are 3 distinct species. It is brought home in pieces of various 
sizes, externally wrinkled, and of an ash colour, but internally of a brownish red. Those 
roots which are heavy and free from worms are to be chosen ; rejecting those which are 
decayed and broken. The odour of zedoarv is fragrant, and somewhat like that of 
camphor ; the taste biting, aromatic, and bitterish, with some degree of acrimony. It 
was formerly employed in medicine; hut is scarcely ever used by modern practitioners. 

— (Mdburns Orient Com.) 

ZINC, or SPELTER (Ger. Zink; Fr. Zinc ; It. Zinco; Sp. Zinco, Cinck • Rus. 
Schpiauter; Lat. Zinc urn), a metal of a brilliant white colour, with a shade of blue, 
composed of a number of thin plates adhering together. When this inetal is rubbed for 
some time between the fingers, they acquire a peculiar taste, and emit a very perceptible 
smell. It is rather soft; tinging the fingers, when rubbed upon them, with a black 
colour. The specific gravity of melted zinc varies from 6*861 to 7*1, the lightest being 
esteemed the purest. When hammered, it becomes as high as 7*1908. This metal 
forms, as it were, tlie limit between the brittle and the malleable metals. Its malleability 
is by no means to be compared with that of copper, lead, or tin : yet it is not brittle, like 
antimony or arsenic. When struck with a hammer, it does not break, but yields, and 
becomes somewhat flatter; and by a cautious and equal pressure, it may be reduced to 
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pretty thin plates, which are supple and elastic, but cannot be folded without breaking. 
When heated to about 400°, it becomes so brittle that it may be reduced to powder 
in a mortar. It possesses a certain degree of ductility, and may, with care, be drawn out 
into wire. Its tenacity is such, that a wire whose diameter is equal to^th of an inch is 
capable of supporting a weight of about 26 lbs. Zinc has never been found in a state 
of purity. The word zinc occurs for the first time in the writings of Paracelsus, who 
died in 1541 ; but the method of extracting it from its ores was not known till the 
early part of last century. — ( Thomsons Chemistry.') The compounds of zinc and copper 
are of great importance.— (See 11 a ass.) 

Manufacture of Zinc , 8fc. — The material used by the English manufacturer is blende, or black jack 
(sulphuret of zinc) ; it is commonly found with lead, and is procured of the best quality in Flintshire 
and the Isle of Man. Besides its employment in the manufacture of brass, bell metal, and other im¬ 
portant compounds, zinc has of late years been formed into plates, and applied to many purposes for 
which lead was formerly used, such as the roofing of buildings, the manufacture of water-spouts, dairy 
pans, &c. Foreign zinc, being loss brittle, is better fitted for roiling than that of England. 

The duties on spelter, which were formerly prohibitory, were reduced in 1832 to ‘21. a ton on that 
formed into plates, or cakes, and to I0.v. on what is crude. The duty on the latter, after being farther 
reduced in 1H 1*2 to 1 a. per ton, was repealed in 1845. In consequence of these reductions, considerable 
quantities are now imported, partly for home use, and partly for re-exportation to India and other coun- 
tnes. Foreign zinc is principal lymade ill Upper Silesia ; whence it is conveyed hv an internal naviga¬ 
tion to Dantzic, Stettin, and Hamburgh. Tne freight from the latter to Hull and London is nominal 
merely; the wool-ships being glad to lake it as ballast. Hainault, near Namur, has also some part of 
the spelter trade. A good deal of spelter is shipped from Hamburg, for France and America. 

Zinc is produced in the province of Yunan in China; and previously to 1820, large quantities of it 
were exported from that empire to India, the Malay Archipelago, &c. But about that time the free 
traders began to convey European spelter (principally Gennan) to India; and being, though less pure, 
decidedly chcapci than the Chinese article, it has entirely supplanted the latter in the Calcutta market. 
In 1H50 the exports of foreign spelter from this country lor India amounted to 3,012 tons ; in addition to 
wInch considerable quantities were exported from Amsterdam, Rotterdam, &c. We subjoin an 

Account of the Zinc or Spelter imported and re-exported in 1852. 



Imports. 

Re-Exports. 


Imports. 

Re-Exports. 

Spelter, or zinc, crude, 
in rakes • - tons 

Spelter or zinc, rolled, 
hut not otherwise 
manufactured - — 

15,093 1 1 14 

3,412 5 2 11 

•>,915 1G 0 4 

31 16 1 26 

Spelter or zinc, oxide, 
and white of - tons 

Spelter or zinc. In rt>ds 
for bolts - - — 

787 19 2 * 

1 7 0 27 

_ 


Of 22.980 tons spelter imported in 1851, 12,188 were direct from Prussia, 7,995 from the Ilanse-towns, 
and 2,609 from Belgium. 
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ADELAIDE, a city of S. Australia, cap. of the British colony of that name, about 

m. S. S. E. from its port, an inlet on the E. side of St. Vincent’s Gulph, lat. 34° 57' S., 
long. 138° 38'E. Though founded so recently as 1834, and not well situated, this 
is a well-built, prosperous town. Some of the houses, and most part of the principal 
buildings, are of brick and stone. Pop. in 1846, 7,143; and in 1853, probably about 
as great. 

The river Torrens, on which Adelaide is built, loses itself in a marsh before reaching 
the sea, so that the city is about 7 m. distant from its port, an inlet of St. Vincent’s 
Gulph. This inland situation is a serious drawback on the trade of the city; and it 
would seem that a mistake was committed in not building it on, or much nearer to, the 
coast. This, we are aware, lias been denied, though, as we think, upon very unsatis¬ 
factory grounds. There appears, indeed, to he but little doubt that in no very lengthened 
period most part of the commerce of the town will be transferred to the port; and that 
it will be preferred as a residence by all commercial people. In the rainy season the 
Torrens is much flooded, though it seldom overflows its banks, which are steep and 
lofty ; but in the dry season it has no current, its bed being then formed into a series 
of pools or tanks. 

Port Adelaide, 7 m. N. N. W. from the city, in a low and marshy situation, consists of 
a number of dwelling houses and warehouses, some of which are of stono, with wharves, 
partly belonging to government, and partly to the South Australian Company. Pop. 
in 1848 about 1,800. The inlet of the sea, forming the harbour, opposite the entrance 
to which a light vessel is moored, stretches from the gulph, from which it is separated 
by a narrow neck of land, for about 8 m. southward, surrounding Torrens Island. At 
its mouth is a sandy bar with 8 ft. water at ebb and 16 ft. at flood tide; this depth 
being considerably increased during S. and S. W. winds. Ships of 400 or 500 tons 
may, consequently, pass the bar in safety, and once over, there is depth enough for the 
largest ships to the head of the harbour. ( Dutton , S. Australia, p. 112.) Large vessels 
are, however, obliged to lie in mid-channel; but projects were recently on foot for 
improving the harbour, cither by carrying out piers into the deep water, or by esta¬ 
blishing a new port about 2 m. nearer to the. linrbour’s mouth, where the water in-shore 
is deeper, and the situation affords greater facilities for the accommodation of shipping. 
Port Adelaide has a custom-house; hut vessels are exempted from all port charges in 
this and in the other ports of the colony. A railway, planned to unite the city with the 
port, will, most likely, be completed at an early date. 

The trade of Adelaide is already extensive; and will continue to increase with the 
increase of the population and trade of the colony, of which it is the grand emporium. 
The mines of copper, lead, &c., discovered in its vicinity, are of the richest descrip¬ 
tion, and the ores furnished by them form at present the principal article of export. 
In 1852, the imports of copper into this country from S. Australia, principally from 
the Burra-Burra mine, amounted to 8,582 tons, worth above 600,000/. 1 The dis¬ 
covery of the gold fields, by attracting many of the labourers from the copper mines, 
gav6 a«erious check to the progress of the latter, though it is probable that it will 
be but temporary. Wool is also an important article; and the imports of it into 
England, which, in 1852, amounted to 3,922,318 lbs., have increased with the same 
extraordinary rapidity as those from the other parts of Australia. Among the items 
of import from this colony in 1852 were 1,358 lbs. quicksilver, and 2,267 cwt. bark. 
(See an/d, p.352.) We subjoin the following statements with respect to the trade, 
shipping, &c„ of Port Adelaide in the following years : — 


1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 
_ 1849 


Total Imports. 

Total Exports. 

£118,919 6 11 

181,819 18 5 

329,099 12 9 

410,823 9 9 

884.338 19 0 

699.548 10 6 

£95,272 14 6 

118,459 4 T 

312.837 \6 6 

850,048 tt 5 ' 
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Exports the Produce of 
' South Australia. 

Imports re-exported. 

Imports consumed In 
the Colony. 

482,268 13 H 

131,800 G 0 
287,058 13 0 

275, 1 l. r > 12 0 
465,878 10 0 

374,155 10 0 

412,921 13 10 

16,658 18 7 

25,778 5 0 

75,133 0 2 

4105,993 13 1 

168,160 19 10 
303,321 7 9 

335,692 9 4 


184ff 

1847 

1848 
1819 


It would be to no purpose to give any later details in regard to the tr ade of this 
colony. The discovery of the gold fields in Victoria and N. S. Wales have had nearly 
the same influence here as in Van Diemen’s Land (which see). They occasioned an 
excessive emigration, and gave a sudden and severe shock to all sorts of industry. And 
though, no doubt, the colony will in the end recover from the contingency, and will most 
probably be improved by the circumstances in which it originated, some considerable 
time will have previously to elapse. 

ADEN, a seaport town of Southern Arabia, in the possession of the E. I. Com¬ 
pany, on the Indian Ocean, 118 m. E. from the Straits of Babelmandeb, lat. 12° 46' 
15" N., long. 45° l<y 20" E. It stands on the E. side of a promontory, projecting S. 
into the ocean, called the Peninsula of Aden. This peninsula, which terminates in a 
lofty mountain, bearing a striking resemblance to the rock of Gibraltar, is con¬ 
nected with the main land by a low isthmus about 400 yards in breadth. On the 
N. and W. the town is overhung by steep and craggy rocks on which are the remains 
of old fortifications. The East or outward harbour of Aden, formerly (and apparently 
at a recent period) large and commodious, is now partly filled up with sand. But 
the harbour on the W. side of the town, between the promontory on which it stands 
and another parallel thereto, is a magnificent basin, capable of accommodating the 
largest fleets. It has a contracted entrance, which might easily be fortified, so as 
to make it inaccessible to a hostile squadron. From this harbour the approach to the 
town is over a low ridge of the mountain, the road being in parts cut through the rock. 

The site of this town, the best adapted for trade on the whole coast of Arabia, 
and the key of the lied Sea, has always made it a point of primary importance in 
the direct trade between Europe and the East. It became at a very early period a cele¬ 
brated emporium (the Arabia emporium of Ptolemy). After the Romans obtained 
possession of Egypt, and Ilippalus (a. i>. 50) had discovered the direct route to 
India, they destroyed Aden lest it should fall into hostile hands, and interfere with 
their monopoly of this lucrative traffic. *—( Vincent's Commerce , §*c. of the Indian 
Ocean , it 327. 528.) It is not known when or by whom it was rebuilt; but from 
the 11th till the 16th century, it was the great, or rather the exclusive entrepot of 
Eastern commerce. The discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope was 
the first great blow to its importance. Simultaneously with the appearance of the 
Portuguese in India, the Turks, under Solymun the Magnificent, took possession 
of various Arabic ports, Aden among the number. They erected the fortifications, 
the ruins of which excite the admiration of every traveller, and which repelled the 
attacks of the famous Portuguese General, Albuquerque. From this date, however, 
Aden rapidly declined ; nor did the expulsion of the Turks, which took place about 
the middle of last century, retard its downfall. Its ruin was more complete than 
could have been anticipated ; for its convenient harbours and plentiful supply of water 
make it, apart from other considerations, a most desirable port. 

When first occupied by the British it had not more than 100 houses, with a parcel 
of wretched huts, and from 3,000 to 4,000 inhabs. It had indeed the ruins of several 
cisterns and reservoirs cut in the solid rock, and of aqueducts for conveying water 
from the mountains of the interior, which fully testified its former greatness. But 
within the last half dozen years a vast change has taken place, and the ancient pro¬ 
sperity of Aden bids fair to be again restored. Hotels for the accommodation of 
the passengers by the steamers have been erected ; and the population of the vicinity, 
attracted by the security afforded by the English flag, have flocked to the place, which 
has now (1853) from 25,000 to 30,000 inhabs. ! Some defensive works have already 
been constructed, and others projected, which, if completed, will make it, (which 
it should be,) the Gibraltar of the lied Sea. 

While its commanding position, excellent port, and abundant supply of water, 
make Aden an important station in the route from India to Europe by the Red Sea, it 
is no less favourably situated for becoming an entrepdt for the contiguous countries of 
Arabia and Africa. It owed its former consequence mainly to its natural advantages, 
and these it still retains. And it can hardly fail again to become an important em¬ 
porium, and to be of the greatest utility to the surrounding continents. The climate 
though hot is not unhealthy. 

The abundant supply of water, for which Aden is remarkable among Arabic towns, 
is drawn from the ravines and gulleys of the surrounding mountains; and from the 
land springs, which are abundant on the sea-shore. — (See Geographical Dictionary r 
art. Aukn, and other authorities there quoted.) 
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^ An Account of the Rate of Interest charged by the Rink of England, from 1694 to 1853. 


From A«p. H, 1091 to A up. 30, 1694 on Foreign bills - f* pi 

— Aug. 30, 1694 — Jan. lb, 1095 — do. - 4J 

— Oct. 24, 1094 —. Jan. Hi, 169.1 — Inland bill# - 6 

— Jan. 16, I few — May. 19, 1695 — Foreign bills - 6 

_ Jan. 16, 169.6 — (to customer* of the bank) do. -3 

— Jan. 16, 16-16 - July 26, 1716 - Inland lull# .41 

— May 19, 1G95 — Feb. 28, 1704 — Foreign bills - 4 

_ Do. on Foreign bills, not payable at the bank 5 

— Feb. 28, 1701 — June 22, 1710 — Foreign bills -6 

— June 22, 1710 — July 26, 1716 For. & Inland do. 4 

— July 26, 1716 _ April 30, 1719 - bill* and notes -5 

— April 30, 1719 _ Oct. 27, 1720 - bills - - 6 

— Out. 27, 1720 — Aug. 23, 1722 — do. - - 4 

— Aug. 23, 1722 — Oct. IS, 1742 — Inland bills - .5 

— I)o. do. Foreign bills - 4 

— Oct. IS, 1742 - Dec. 12, 1714 - do. - - 6 

— Dec. 12, 1744 —May 1, 1741) — do. (I5d. torun) 4 

— Do. do. Inland bills • 6 

— May 1, 1746 - April I, 1773 _ Foreign do. - 5 

— May 1, 1746 —June 20, 1S22 — Hills and notes 

(96 days to run) 4 

— June 2f), 1822 —Dec. J3, 1826— do. .6 

— Dec. i.->, 1825 - July A, 1827 — do. - 6 

— July I, 1S27 — July 21, 1836 — do. - 4 

— July 21, 1836 — Sept. ■ 1, 1836 — do- - 4J 

— Sept. 1, 1836 —July 13,1838— do. -6 

— Fell. 13, 1838 -May 16,1839 — do. -4 

— Mny 16, 18.39 Jane 20, 1839 — do. - A 

— June 20, 1839 — Aug. 1,1839 — do. . AJ 

— Aug. 1, 1839 —Jan. 23,1840— do. -6 

— Jan. 23, 1810 — Oct. 16, IS 10 — 65 day bills -5 


From Oct. 13, 1810 to June' 3, 1841 on 95 day bills 

— June 3, 1811 — April 7, 1842 — do. 

— April 7, 1812 — Sept. 5,1844 - do. 

— Sept. 5, 1814 — Mar. 13, 1845 — bills -o 

— Do. — do. notes 

— Mar. 13, 1815 — Oct. 16, 1815 — Minimum rate 

— Oct. 16, 1845 — Noe. 6, 1845 — do. 

— Nov. 6, 1815 — Aug. 17, 1846 — do. 

— Aug. 17, 18«6 — Jan. 14,1817— do. 

— Jan. 14, 1817 — Jan. 21, 1847 — dp. 

— Jan. 21, 1847 — April 8, 1847 - do. 

— April 8, 1817—Aug. 5,1817— do. 

— Aug. 5, 1817 — Sept. 2.3, 1847 - do. 

— Sept. 23, 1817 — Oct. 25,1847 — do. 

— Oct. 25, 1817 —Nov. 22,1817— do. 

— Nov. 22, 1817 - Dec. 2, 1817 — do. 

_ Dec. 2, 1847 — PCc. 23,1817— do. 

— Dec. 23, 1817 — Jan. 27, 1848 — do. 

— Jan.I 27,1818 — June 16, 1848 — do. 

— June 15, 1818 _ Nov. 2,1818— do. 

— Nov. 2, IMS— Nov. 22, 1849 — do. 

— Nov. 22, 1819 — Dec. 26,1850— do. 

— Dec. 20, 1850 _ Jan. 1,1852 — do. 

— Jan. 1, 1852 — April 22, 1852 — do. 

— April 22, 1852 — Jan. 6, 1853 — do. 

— Jan. 6, 1863 —Jan. 20, 1353— do. 

— Jan. 20, 1853 — .Tune 2, 1853 — do, . i 

_ June 2, 1853 — Sept. ■ 1, 1853 — do. * , 

— Sept. 1, 1833 — Sept. 16, 1853 — do. - . 

_ Sept. 15, 1853 — Sept. 29, 1863 — do. 

— Sept. 29, 1853 — do. 


Bank of England and Country Banks. 

An Account of the Notes in circulation of the Bank of England, and of the other Banks of Issue In 
England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, specifying also the Bullion in the Bank of England. 


j Ui.irti red, 

Frivate ]Joint Stock Private, iitul II.ink of 
llanks. j Hanks. Joint Stock Ireland. 

Banks. 


Bullion in 
Total. the Bank of 
England. 


84 July, 1841 

18 September, f— 

13 November, ‘— 

8 January, 1812 

5 February, — 

6 March, - 

2 April, — 

.30 April, — 

28 May, — 

25 June, — 

23 July, — 

20 August — 
17 September — 

15 October — 
12 November, — 

10 December, — 

7 January, 1813 
4 February, — 

4 March, _ 

1 April, — 

29 April, - 

27 May, _ 

21 June, — 

22 July, — 

19 August, — 

29 September, — 

I I October, _ 

11 November, — 

9 December, — 

6 January, 1841 

3 February, — 

2 March, — 

30 March, _ 

27 April, — 

25 May, _ 

'Ml June, — 

20 July, — 

17 August, — 

14 Sepieniiier — 

12 October, — 

9 November, — 

7 December, — 

4 January, 1845 

1 February, — 

1 March, _ 

29 March, — 

26 April, ° — 

21 May, — 

llJtilyV IT 

16 August, — 

15 September, — 

I I October, — 

8 November, — 

6 December, — 

3 January, 184f 

31 January, — 

28 February, — . 

28 March, — . 

25 A) ril, — . 

23 May, — 

20 June, — . 

18 July — 

15 August — 

12 September, — 

10 October, _ 

7 November, — 

5 December, — 

2 Jamiaiv, I8i; 

3*1 January, _ 

27 Febiuary, — 


3.5,441,783 
31,049,457 
36,102,683 
33,605,013 
31,739,421 
33,591,925 
33,914,677 
34,849,751 
34,366,629 
32,946,873 
35,303,218 
35,463,920 
31,949,691 
35.813,929 
36,916,680 
35,263,083 
31,049,163 
36,985,028 
35,851,521 
31,681,236 
36,042,865 
35,115.164 
33,488,000 
34,545,794 
34,633,600 
33,618,564 
34,928,88 4 
36,611,142 
35,631,15y 
35.774,2.59 
39,056,639 
38,612,687 
37,936,893 
39,585,104 
39,273,514 

37.728.726 
37,730,811 
38,1X11,321 

37.133.727 
38,076,45 t 
39,870,597 
38,817,540 
37,9.30,317 
39,502,034 
38,689,652 
58,260,746 
40,118,761 
40,143,194 
38,911,506 
39,641,192 
39,78.3,05'. 
.39,052,647 
40,022,603 
42,629,23.5 
41,327,022 
39,4.37,340 

40.660.263 
39,214,337 
38,502,07.3 
59,949,610 
39,966,088 
38,618,196 
38,8.59,765 
38,815,285 

38.746.263 
40,040,046 
4 1,945,926 
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An Account of tl.n Notes In Circulation of the ll-mk of England, etc.— continued. 


— 

Four Weeks ending 

England. T 

Scotland. 

- Ireland.' j 

Total. 

Bullion in 
he Hank of 
England. 

) 

Hank of 
England. 

Private 

Hanks. 

Joint Slock 
Hanks. 

Chartered, 
’ilvate, and 
Joint Stock 
Hanks. 

Hank of 
Ireland. 

’rlvatc and 
Joint Stuck 
Banks. 

27 March, 1847 

24 April, — 

22 May, — 

UJuly' — 

I i August, — 

I I September, — 

9 October, — 

6 November, — 

4 December, — 

1 January, 1818 

20 .January, — 

26 February, — 

25 March, — 

22 Aprd, — 

21 1 M ay, — 

17 Juiie, — 

15 July, — 

12 August. — 

0 September, — 

7 October, — 

1 November, — 

2 December, — 

30 December, — 

27 January, 1819 

21 February, — 

21 March, — 

21 April, — 

19 May. — 

16 June, — 

liJuly, - 

11 August, — 

8 September, — 

6 October, — 

3 November, — 

1 December, — 

29 December, — 

2(i January, 1850 

23 February, — 

23 31 arch, — 

20 April, — 

18 Mav, — 

ISJuVy,’ — 

10 August, — 

7 September, — 

5 October, — 

2 November, — 

30 November, 

28 Dei em iter, — 

25 January, 1851 

■U Febmary — 

22 March, — 

19 April, — 

17 May, — 

1 l June, - 

12 July, 

!) August, — 

6 September, — 

4 Of toiler, — 

1 November, — 

29 November, — 

27 December, _ 

2t January, 1852 

21 Fohruiiy, — 

20 Match, — 

17 April, — 

15.Mav, — 

12 June, — 

ill July, — 

7 August, — 

4 September, — 

2 October, — 

7,0 October, — 

27 Nov ember, — 

25 December, — 

22 J ninary, 1853 

12 Ki'bru iry, — 

19 March, — 

If, April, — 

14 .May, — 

11 June, — 

9 July, — 

fi August, — 

3 September, —• 

1 October, — 

29 October, — 

2b November, — 

21 December. — 

20,087,000 
*1 Jill,000 
20,146,000 
19,078,000 
19,460,000 
19,607,000 
18,918,000 
19,182,000 
21,152,000 
18,783,065 
17,921,990 
19,141,920 
18,179,755 
17,603.075 
18,761,865 
18,095,400 
17,377,495 
19,145,060 
19,821 ,00ft 
19,134,000 
18,511,000 
19,570,000 
18,702,000 
17,903,0(8) 
19,292,000 
19,505,000 
18,986,000 
19,697,000 
20,129,000 
19,312,000 
19,398,000 
20,114,000 

1 9,520,000 
18.841.0(H) 
19,960,000 

19.2 11,000 
19,010,000 
20.214,000 
20,432,000 
19,936,000 
20,918,000 
21,152,000 
20,101,000 
20,723,000 
21,887,(KM 
20,919,000 
20,376,000 
21,157,000 
20,188,(8)0 
19,7 57,"(8> 
20,803,0(8) 
20,252,000 
19,908,000 
20,530,000 
20,036,000 
20.154,00(1 
20,594,000 
21,631,(88) 
21,018,18)" 
20,399,0(8) 
21,608,000 
20,762,000 
19,809,000 
21,185,000 
21,675,00(1 
21,311,000 
22,171,000 
22,966,000 
22,722,000 
23,390,00(1 
21,760,000 
21,157,00(1 
23,317,006 
21,687,0(8 
21,470,000 
2.3,89 3,Off 
2 4,818,0(8 
23,927,0(8 
23,206,000 
2 1,092,188 
24,702,000 
24,27C,O0( 

21.3 4 9,OOC 
25,075,000 
2 1,296,(88 
23,772,000 
24.557,008 
2.3,225,0(8 

, 22.112.00' 

4,541,513 

4,722,319 

4,613,562 

4,385,608 

4,339,077 

4,258,222 

4,179,178 

4.317.291 
4,273,903 
3,691,301 
3,528,197 
3,715,5(8 
3,633,388 
3,601,089 
.3,853,01)1 
3,8 16,675 
3,628,51.3 
3,572,210 

3.521.613 
3,482.809 

3,nS 1,634 

3 918,606 

3.703.728 
3,506,67 1 

3.651.797 
3,567,306 
3,467,078 
3,(>86,399 
3,709,781 
3,540,417 
3,179,978 
3,151,112 
3,327,883 

3.161.570 
3,821,668 

3.676.728 
3,527\2I6 
3J.85.291 
3,597,1 24 

3.516.614 
3,702,4(>3 

3.736.797 
3,552,821 
3,526,708 

3.499.571 
3,412,011 
3,519,787 
3,781,269 
3,610,772 
3,4.50,811 

3.373.292 
3,473,938 
.3,386,962 
3,590,310 
3,1)92,787 
3,513,765 
3,132,313 
3,317,191, 
.3,219,27 5 
3,317.926 
3,605,315 
3,199,656 
.3,370,976 
3,191.116 
.3.112,7 23 
3,397,432 

1 3,578,9 1 7 

1 .-.,(,12,189 

1 3,501,861 
i 3,115,191 
) 3,476,700 
> 3,406,593 

1 3,550,658 

1 3,875,149 

1 3,780,028 
) 3,617,713 

1 3.771,528 

1 3,730,869 

) 3,671,532 
) 3,863,293 
) 3,909,775 

) 3,758,260 
) 3,718,16.8 
) 3.712,529 
) 3,618,291 
) 3,788,016 

1 4,069,369 

) 3,967.230 

3,247,531 

3.301.819 
3,252,058 
3,088,327 
3,031.017 
2,990,930 
2,951,317 
3,107,292 
3,0.85,936 
2,576.686 
2,410,276 
2,53 1 ,8-85 
2,512,0.53 ’ 
2,572,529 

2,761,790 
2,782,856 
2,598,025 
2,521,999 
2,475,012 
2,471,710 
2,665,6.59 
2,853,7 58 

2,727,1<>5 

2,567,700 

2.621.819 
2,591,136 
2,590,875 
2,798,230 
2,720,516 
2,661,300 
2,581), 161 
2,531,307 
2,157,5-26 
2,576,975 
2,780,1,83 
2,703,093 
2,601,1.52 
2,680,457 
2,6.57,970 
2,686,798 
2,856,075 
2,896,667 
2,715,2 27 
2,718,479 
2,072,526 
2,611,505 
2,715,171 
2,891,270 
2,789,078 
2,685,513 
2,7/8,621 
2,689,098 
2,085,750 
2,880,110 
2,958,100 
2,805,280 
2,731,036 
2,652,039 
2.509,918 
2,681,781 
2,81,0,027 
2,7,83,1 IS 
2.1,78,"91 

2.7 13,351 
2,723,808 
2,753,088 
2,908,732 
2,950,11 1 
2,850,555 
2,807,07 3 
2,813, .581 
2,761,4 12 

2.929.7 57 
’,080,900 
2,980,747 
2,911,201 
2,989.578 
2,970,827 
2.993,631 
,3,1.52,388 
3,135.135 
.3,011,149 
3,017,819 
2,99.3.902 
2,984.629 
.3,075,629 
3,162,929 
3,120.861 

.3,360,348 
.3,395,524 
.3,516,94 4 
3,617,3)4 
3,49.5,921 
3,1.5.5.651 
.3,197,52.5 
3,5. >9,976 
.3,000,718 

3.732.58.5 
.3,311,317 
.3,1.51,022 
.3,031,367 
2,951,9.37 
2,931,171 

.3,1.52,319 
3,137.587 
3,106,615 
.3,03.5,903 
.3,1121,307 
3,130,516 
3.30072 7.3 
.3,570,126 
3,276.820 
3,032,872 
2,952,177 
2.935,120 

2.907.91.5 
.3,129,189 
3,380.902 
.3,111.721 
.3,1)75.970 
.3,055,322 
3,139,11 » 
.3,281,709 

5,51).), 186 
.3,212,118 
3,1 12,8.59 
3.0.51,103 
2,993,021 
3,01-1,520 
3,191,711 
.3,4 7 1,528 
3,238,520 
5,172,6.50 
3,173.784 
3,242,595 
3.31V.1H 
.3,391,217 
3,54.5,019 

5.252.18.5 
.3,158,226 
3,055,2.35 
3,082,410 

5.251.170 

5.474.171 
5//15,110 
.3,1.51,981 
.3,125,091 
.3,166,00.5 
5.315,153 
.3,590,159 
5,350,971 

3.283.502 
3.178,859 
.3,081,769 
.3,111,970 
3,303,(102 

3.580.502 
.3.338,295 
3,307,750 
.3,351,198 
3,4 15.061 

3.620.689 
3,905,882 
3,761,004 
3,612,710 
3,529,9X5 

3,4 13,894 
3.492,622 
3,087,329 
4,026,225 
5,761,610 
3.7 16,294 
3.728,890 
3,813,226 

3.987.689 
4,280,186 

3.857.800 
.3,805,525 
3.623,525 

3,327,400 
3,232,175 

3.107.100 
3,020,5.50 
3,152,200 
3,274,3.50 

3.175.100 
3,08.8,700 
3,098,425 
3,009,500 
2,990,875 
2,088, UIO 
2,971.825 
2,81)3,800 

2.706.125 
2,039,0(H) 
2,583,823 
2,079,550 

2.907.92.5 
2,851,750 
2,750,475 

2.717.5 25 
2,673,375 
2,598,650 
2,1)01,1.50 
2,6 1(1,500 
2,181,775 

2.119.575 
2,310,850 

2.308.575 

2,127,7 5(1 

2,678,075 

2.6.56.22.5 

2.626.100 

2.690.800 
2,079,375 
2,001,500 
2,626,123 
2,063,450 

2.530.125 

2.501.675 
2,141,195 

2.438.700 
2,516,275 
2,710,600 

2, (, 9.8,2.50 
2,017.600 
2,616,1.50 
2,628.000 

2.574.27.5 
2,5), 1,02.5 
2,001,22.5 
2.160,900 
2,30 4,5.50 | 
2,306,000 
2,252,350 

2.316.675 
2,512,525 
2,510,300 
2,170,225 
2, IS 1,6.50 
2, 473,550 

2.428.700 
2,151,250 

2.505.100 
2,510,625 
2,190,0.50 
2,511,000 
2, ,05,87.5 

2.607.950 
2,850.000 
2,813,0(H) 

2.857.675 

2.896.100 
2,8^ 0,875 
2,801,800 
2,822,100 
2,868,725 
2,771,6.50 

2.721.950 
2,708,025 
2,69.3,250 
9,765,775 
3,031,125 
.3,054,625 
3.09.5.900 

2,816,936 

2,717,709 

2,393,064 

2,1.37,551 

2,021,9(1.3 

1,990,145 

2,021,760 

2,203,113 

2,211,964 

2,147,341 

2,107,116 

2,1.35,491 

2,1 50,580 
2,1 16,520 
2,020,633 
1,868,847 
1,797,546 
1,712,799 
1,674,301 
1,683,307 

1,826,87 1 
2,1 18,792 
2,1 17,300 
2,027,158 
1,957,2)4 

1.886.705 
1,803,100 
1,772,671 
1,677,388 
1,561,700 
1,193,007 
1,192,222 
1,502,870 
1,706,178 
2,008,188 
2,017,906 
2,008,103 
1,979,021 

1,956,360 
1,888,82 4 
l ,862,360 
1,805,385 
1,711,686 
1,6 43,1 I 4 
1,637,150 
1,715,279 
1,918,1X4 

2.233.706 
2,245.120 
2,209,359 
2,136,501 
2,1 13,051 
2,0 II., 637 
1,999,7.32 
1,92 4.7 1.3 
1,80.8,018 

1,691,72 1 
1,672,436 
1,719,907 
1,899,230 

2,200,.361 
2,308,106 
2.266,512 
2,19.5,806 
2,180,606 
2,13.3,791 
2,101,608 
2,061,099 
2,018,364 
1,916,123 

1.895,4 55 
2,002,826 
2,267,756 
2,715,672 
2,780,152 
2,827,766 
2,793,651 
2,800,563 
2,716,714 
2,693,532 
2,639,824 
2,594,518 
2,148,678 
2,149,190 
2,537,137 
2,7 17,210 
3,2.35,627 
3,324,59.5 
3.357.327 

37,941,158 
38,9.51,926 
37,517,153 
35,664,200 
35,686,39.3 
.35,409,018 
34,597,360 
.3.5,522,175 
.37,63.5,871 
34,106,381 
32,400,896 
33,807.213 
32,579,613 
.31,.836,825 
3.3,322,860 
.32,717,922 
31,703,616 
.32,827,868 
.3.3,166,8.32 
32,376,9.58 
32,501,230 
31.676,35 4 
3.3,072,069 
32,031,8.3.3 
.3.3,273,227 
3.3,175,1.99 
32,380,823 
5.3,466,36 5 
35,976,374 
32,941,09 4 
.32,188,115 
3.3,.-05.461 
32,170,176 
52,1.52,887 
3 4,630,323 
3.3,798,1,3s 
33,(116,319 
31,392.13! 
3 4,377,298 
53,625.387 
31,979,819 

3.5.4 19,010 

34.4 12,587 
31,351,524) 
3 5,310,008 
.31,300,279 
31,518,012 
.36,148,4 65 
.35,12.5,767 
34,095,962 
.3 5,1 42,052 
3 4,291,31.3 
33,6.31,865 
.34,6 47,51.3 
3.5,070,390 
.34,216,1.31 
31,029.093 
31,767,351 
33,90 3,1 4 1 
.3.3,783,617 
56,100,261 
3.5,183,969 
.3 4,0.52,108 
.35,686,726 
3 >,67 4,516 
35,1 16,385 
.36,.326,477 
57,183,714 
37,>86,TIC 
.37.381,7.3 
38,751,18( 
38,170.9.34 
3,8,110,18-. 
40,808,51( 
40,757,80' 
39,901,411 
10 , 911 , if.; 
.39,8 10 ,1 1! 
.38,835,60 : 
10,095,9.3; 
40,912,781 
40,461,801 
40,020,25. 
10,68 4,911 
39,888,20 
.39.989,8.5 
42,014,05 
40.978,80 
39,667.86 

11,322,000 
9,661,000 
9,686,000 
10,319,000 
10,252,000 
9,4 10,0) 10 
9,063,000 
8,6.59,000 
8,478,000 

11,032,599 
12,404,250 
1.3,390,314 
14,760,815 
15,316,794 
13,2*8,341 
13,379,219 
14,169,127 
14,26.3,176 
; 5,615,000 
13,513,000 
13,696,000 

I. 3,276,000 

II, 001,000 
14,817,000 
15,015,000 
15,269,000 
1.5.270,000 
14,822,000 

14 ,.350,000 
14,610,0(.I0 
15,015,000 

1 1,565,01)0 
l 1,750,000 
1.5,0X7,000 

I. 5.214 ,000 
16,188,0: ill 
16,96.5,000 
16,v5S,(>on 
16,968,000 
17,205,(100 
16,8.51,000 
10,6111,00" 
16,812,000 
16,909,00" 
16,S4 1,000 
16,797,001' 
16,691,000 
In,080,0110 
16,12.5,000 
1 .->,521,000 

II, 607,000 
1 1,581. JOU 

| 14,122,0(J0 
13,771,000 
13,29.3,000 
13,7.59,000 
14.187,000 
13,882,01)11 
14,261,000 
1 4,781,01)0 
15,1.56,(8)0 
15,777,000 
17,0 »3,0(H) 
17,683,00< 
18,510,(100 
19,517,001 
19,554,001 

2t >,ono.( mi 

) 20,835,001 
' 21,977,00' 
. 21,809,001 
1 21,891,001 
l 21,782,001 
) 21,4 47,001 
) 21,300,001 
) 21,308,001 
r 19,712,1)0' 
) 18,615.00 

4 l8,806.(K)i 

5 19,0.37,00' 

3 18,338,90 

i 18,157,00 
5 18,.530,00 

1) 17,757,00 
0 16.9X6,00 

(, 15,859,00 

9 i 1.5,31.3,00 
(■I 15,611,00 
2| 15. 121.Of 




Hank nf England.— An Account, punuant to the Act 7th & hlh Vlut. c- 3'i-» fur the Week ending Dec. 31, 

IMUB r>BPAIlTMI'.NT. 

(loTCrnmwt dcW * * " 

Other securiliei. * 

Gold coin and bullion - 
Silver bullion 


£\ 1,015,100 
2,984,900 
15,180,080 


i’nblic Deposits (including Exchequer, Sav¬ 
ing* Banks, Commi-hlun-Ts of National 
3)ebt, and Dividend Accounts) * 


_fi th Jan uary, 


Dan kino I)*waiitmbnt. 

Government securities (including Dead Weight 
Annuity) - 

Other »ccu« itlcs * 

Notes - 

11,400,035 1 Uold and silver coin 
11,041,049 
1,172,684 


£15,044,530 
17,570,123 
8,102,220 
672,819 




1438 BANKS OF GERMANY. — BANKRUPTCY. 


BANKS OF GERMANY. — Weborrow from Hu nt’s valuable Commercial Maga¬ 
zine the following statements with respect to the German banks: — • 

Banks t# Germany —The Bank Royal of Prussia was founded nt Berlin in 1765, upon the model of 
that of Hamburg. So it existed uutii 1846, when it was re-organised under a new charter, by which 
more extension was given to its operations. In accordance with this new constitution, which has beer* 
in force since the 1st January last, the issue of notes has been carried to fifteen millions of thalers (the 
thaler equal to '2s. I0$d. sterling). In 1850 this issue is to be raised to twenty-one millions of thalers. 
The capital of the bank is always to be, in proportion with the notes in circulation, two-sixths in silver, 
three-sixths in bills discounted, and the rest in loans on securities. The bank notes are from twenty- 
five to fifty thalers each. The share of the government in the bank amounts, at most, to 500,000 thaleis. 
The shareholders are entitled to an annual interest of 3J per cent, inion the capital, and, after deduction 
of the sum set apart for the reserve or rest, which is not to exceed 30 per cent, of the capital, one moiety 
of the surplus profits is apportioned to them in addition, and the other goes to the treasury. The bank 
has branches lin a great number of cities, as Breslau, Kdnigsberg, Dantzic, Stettin, Magdeburg, 
Munster, Cologne, Mcmcl, Posen, Stolpe, Elberfeld, Treves, Aix-la-Chapelle, Dusseldorf, Coblentz, 
Minden, Erfurt, Frankfort-sur-Oder, Stralsund, Kostin, Lieguitz, aud Oppelo, and thus forms a vast 
network of financial operations through all the kingdom. 

The private bank of the noblesse nl Pomerania was founded at Stettin, in 1824, by an association of 
noble proprietors, with a capital of 1,000,000 thalers. After the crisis of 1830, this capital was carried 
to 1,534,500 thalers. The operations of this bank embrace discount, loans upon lodgments of merchan¬ 
dise, loans upon public and private securities, current accounts, and deposits with interest. Formerly, 
it issued promissory notes to bearer; but this privilege was withdrawn from it in 1835. There is a 
circulation of about ninety millions of thalers of mortgage notes in Prussia (these arp, in fact, for one 
hundred and five millions). They have been issued, at different petiods, by associations of proprietary 
nobles in various parts of the kingdom, and carry interest at 3J per cent. 

The National Bank of Vienna was founded in 1815, to re-establish order in the finances of Austria, 
and more particularly for the re-purchase or the conversion of the paper money in circulation, the 
value of which was become almost nominal. The different creations of shares have raised its capital to 
about 89,000 000 florins. This capital is divided into 50,621 shares of 1500 florins each. The actual 
operations of the bank are discount; the issue of bank notes, a privilege which it enjoys exclusively 
throughout the Austrian empire.; loans upon deposits, and negotiations of loans. • Thu bank pays an 
annual interest of 6 per cent, upon the primitive capital, and a dividend, after deduction of the reserve 
fund. Its privilege, or charter, extends to the year 186(1. It has branches at Prague, Briinn, Troppuu, 
Ogcn, Tomeswar, Kashnn, Lemberg, Trieste, lunspruek, CSoritz, Linz, and Hermstadt. 

The Bank of Extraordinary Credit of Vienna was constituted in 1846 by imperial decree, and has for 
its object to devote a part of the sums destined for the redemption of the national debt, to the purchase 
of certain shares in railway and other enterprises, in order to sustain useful undertakings, and com¬ 
municate a greater impulse to thorn. 

The Loan and Exchange Bank of Bavaria was founded at Munich, in 1835, by shares, under the 
surveillance and control of the government. It is privileged for ninety-nine years. The original 
capital was fO,000,000 florins, with liberty of increase to 20,000,000 In 1846, there was a new emission 
of shares of 500 florins. The net profits are divided as follows:—Three per cent, as dividend to the 
shareholders, and, ofHh* surplus, three-fourths as extra, dividend, and the remaining fourth carried to 
the reserve, until it shall reach to one-tenth of the capital. Three-fifths of the capital are employed in 
loans on mortgage. The other operations are discounts, loans on secunties and ingots ; the issue of 
bank notes, whose amount is limited to four-tenths of the capital, and tin ec-fourths of it to be covered 
by a value of double the sum In mortgage credits, or in silver. The bank has a branch at Augsburg. 

The Royal Bank of Bavaria, first established at Ansbach, and now at Nuremberg, is one of the oldest 
establishments of the kind. Its operations are discounts, deposits, loans upon personal and other secu¬ 
rities. The government is entitled to half the profits. It has branches at Ansbach and Bamberg. 

The Iioyal Bank ol the Court of Wurteinbcrg, founded in 1802 at Stutgardt, limits its operations to 
discounts aud loans. 

The Bank of Leipsic was founded in 1830, under the auspices of the government, with a capital of 
1,5( 0,00b thalers, divided into shares of 250 thalers, receiving 3 per cent, interest. Its operations aie 
deposits, loans, and discounts. It has the right of issuing notes of 20 and 100 thalers each, of which the 
two-thirds should he guaranteed by values to the amount in specie or ingots. . 

There exists, besides, at Dresden, a loan bank, which makes advances to land proprietors and farmers 
for the payment of taxes, tithes, &c. Leipsic has also an institution of this kmu under the nanrie of 
“ Union of Credit for the hereditary lands of the Saxon nobility,” 

It was in agitation, in 1816, to found at Dessau a great central establishment, to answer the purpose 
of a vast banking system for the north of Germany. It was proposed to endow it with an accumulation 
of capitals to the extent of from 50,000,000 to 100,< 00,000 thalers. But t li is gigantic project has resolved 
itseli into a private enterprise, established, in the beginning of 18-17, under the title of the Provisional 
Bank of Anhalt-Dessau, with a capital of 2,500,000 thalers, divided in shares of 200 thalers. This 
establishment issues notes of 1, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, and 1000 thalers each. One-fourth the value of tho 
bank notes iu circulation should he covered by an equivalent sum in specie. 

The Bank of Hamburg was founded in 1519. The minimum deposit of a member desiring to open 
an account, is 100 marcs banco in bar silver, or in a bill, for the same sum, of one of the members of 
the bank, which is then transferred Irom the account of the latter to that of the former. Transfers 
cannot take place for a less sum than 100 marcs, except some days before Christmas, or in the middle 
of July. Until now, for each marc of fine silver of Cologne, the depositor was accredited with 27g 
marcs banco ; while, in withdrawing his money for a similar sum, he was debited with 27$ marcs banco, 
so that the simple usage of the operation brought a cost of 920 percent. A new regulation, which is 
to come into force on the 15th of August next, imports that the marc of fine silver of Cologne shall be 
credited 27$ marcs banco, and debited at a similar rate after deduction of 1 per mille. Independently of 
this sort of business, the bank lends upon Spanish and American dollars, and sometimes also on copper. 
These are its only operations. 

The association of the new loan, established equally at Hamburg in 1839, possesses a capital of 100,000 
marcS banco, and does business prohibited to the bank, principally loans on securities, public funds, &c. 

BANKRUPTCIES.— Account of the number of bankruptcies gazetted in each 
year from 1843 to 1852 inclusive : — 
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BELGIUM_The following table came too late to hand to be inserted in its 

proper place, under the art. Antwerp. 

An Account of the Exports of British and Irish Produce and Manufacture from the U. Kingdom to 
Belgium, in 1851 and 1852 respectively j showing the Quantities and Declared Values of the principal 
Articles comprised in such Exports. 


Alk.Ui soda - - - 

Apparel, slops and halierdnsht'ry 
Brass and copper manufactures 
Com wheat - - - 

Cotton manufactures, entered by the yard 
Hosiery, lace, and small wares 
Cotton yarn ... 

Earthenware ... 

Hardware* and Cutlery 
Iron and steel, wrought and un wrought - 
I,men manufactures, enlercd’hy the yard 
Thread, tapes, and small wares 

Mac liinery, including steam engines 
Painters’ colours - 
Silk manufactures - 
Wool, sheep and lamhs 

Woollen manufactures, entered by the piece 
entered by the yard 
Hosiery and - small wares 
Woollen yarn ... 
All other articles - 


BELGIUM (Treaty of Commerce with). 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Her Britannic Majesty and the King of the Belgians. 
{Signed at London, October 27. 1852,’) 


Art. I. There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce between all the dominions of the two high con¬ 
tracting patties ; and the subjects of each of them shall, throughout the whole extent of the territories 
of the other, enjoy the same rights, privileges, liberties, favours, immunities,and exemptions, m matters 
of commerce, which are or may be enjoyed by native subjects. 

2. It) regard to the duties depending on the nationality of vessels, it is agreed, that goods of every 
kind, without distinction as to origin, imported into Belgium directly from the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, its colonies and possessions, under the British flag, shall enjoy the same exemp- 
tioi s, repayments, bounties, or other favours, as if hnpoited under the Belgian flag, anil shall not pay 
respectively any other duties, nor be subject to any other formalities, than il imported under the Belgian 
flag ; except in the case which is provided for in At tide 5. hereinafter. 

3. In regard to the duties depending upon the place from whence vessels have come, it is agreed that 
goods of every kind, without distinction as to oi igin, imported into Belgium directly from the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain anil Ireland, its colonies and possession's, under the British flag, shall he 
admitted at the same rate of duty as if imported under the Belgian flag from the place or in the manner 
most privileged under the General Tariff of Belgium ; except in regard to the goods and in the cases 
specified in Article 5. hereinafter. 

It is understood that the goods to which the present and the preceding Article apply, must have been 
actually laden in the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or of its colonies and 
possessions. 

4. Goods of every kind, without distinction as to origin, imported into Belgium from elsewhere than 
the United Kingdom oi Great Britain and Ireland, its colonies and possessions, under the British flag, 
shall enjoy the same exemptions, bounties, or other favours, as if imported under the Belgian flag, and 
shall not be subject to any other formalities, nor pay any other duties, than if imported under the 
Belgian fl g ; except in regard to the goods and in the cases specified in Article 5. hereinafter. 

5. The stipulations of the three preceding Articles shall not be applicable to the goods and in the 
case* hereinafter specified, (that is to say )i— 

1. So far as relates to the stipulations of Articles 3. and 4., 

In regard to urniturc-woods and dye-woods, rice, sugar, coffee, tobacco, cofjton, only when the 
importation shall take place under the Belgian flag directly from a tiansatlantic country. 

And as icgards fruits, olive oil, raw sulphur, only when the. importation shall take place under the 
Belgian flag directly from the place of production. 

2. So far as relates to the stipulations of Articles 2, 3, and 4, 

In regard to salt. 

But, with regard to salt, His Majesty the King of the Belgians engages, 

1st. To reduce immediately by two-thirds the duty actually levied on raw salt imported from the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, under the British flag. 

2nd. To assimilate spring salt imported fiom the United Kingdom of Great Britain and .Ireland 
into Belgium to raw salt, as regards duty of customs, duty of excise, exemption from excise in 
case it is destined for manufactories and warehousing. In order to enjoy this advantage spring- 
salt must be accompanied by a certificate delivered by a Belgian consular agent, p/oving its 
origin from an English mineral spring. 

3rd. To take off'the prohibition which applies to the transit through the Belgian territory of salt 
imported under the British or the Belgian flag. 

6. Goods imported from a transatlantic country, under the British flag, shall pay »:<e same duties, 
whether they snail have been laden in a transatlantic warehousing port, or in the transatlantic country of 
production. 

7. The repayment, by Belgium, of the duty levied by the government of the Netherlands on the navi¬ 
gation of the Scheldt, under the 3rd paragraph of Article 9. of the treaty of the 19th April, 1839, is 
guaranteed to British vessels. 

8. Goods of every kind, the importation of'which into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, its colonies and posses'ions, is or shall be legally permitted in British vessels, may 
likewise be imported in Belgian vessels, without being subject to any other or higher duties, of what¬ 
ever denomination, than if such goods were imported in national vessels. 

9. In all that regards exportations, without distinction as to place from whence arriving or as to des¬ 
tination, and in all that regards the bounties, facilities, and drawbacks which the legislation of the two 
countries has established, or may hereafter establish, the two high contracting parties reciprocally insure 

each other national treatment. 
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10. Articles of every kind arriving from Great Britain, or forwarded to that country, and crossing Bel¬ 
gium by the railroads of the State, shall be exempt from all transit duty : and the prohibition, which in 
Belgium still applies to the transit of some of those articles, is removed. 

The only exceptions to this general rule are in regard to gunpowder and iron ; and in regard to the 
transmission to France of linen thread and tissues, and of coal. 

It is understood that the senders will have to conform, generally, and without distinction of nationality, 
to the regulations which ate or may bo prescribed by tbe Belgian administration for the prevention of 
fraud upon tbe excise. 

Belgian commerce shall enjoy in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with regard to 
transit, the treatment of the most favoured nation. 

11. It is expressly understood, that the preceding Articles are not applicable to the coasting trade, 
which each contracting party reserves to itself, and will regulate according to ils own laws. 

Neither are they applicable to the exemptions from duty, uor to the bounties wbicn may bo granted in 
the dominions of the high contracting parties to nati nal fishery, carried on according to the regulations 
of each country. With this exception, the two flags shall be assimilated in regard to the importation of 
fish of nil kinds. 

12. No duties of tonnage, harbour, light-house, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or corresponding 
duties, of whatever nature or under whatever denomination, levied for the profit or in the name of the 
government, public functionaries, communes, corporations, or establishments of whatever kind, shall he 
imposed in the ports of either country, upon the vessels of the other country, from whatever port or 
place arriving, which shall not be equally imposed in the like cases on national vessels. 

13. All vessels which according to the laws of Great Britain are to be deemed British vessels, and all 
vessels which according to the laws of Belgium are to be deemed Belgian vessels, shall, for the purposes 
of this treaty, be deemed British vessels and Belgian vessels respectively. 

14. In all that regards the stationing, the loading, and unloading of vessels in the ports, basins, docks, 
roadsteads, harbours, or rivers of the tw o countries no privilege shall be granted to national vessels, 
which shall not be equally granted to vessels of the other country ; the intention of the contracting 
parties being, that in this respect, also, the respective vessels shall be treated on the footing of pci feet 
reciprocity. 

l r >. The vessels of each of the two countries shall boat liberty either to discharge the whole of their 
cargo at one of the ports of the dominions of the other contracting party, or to discharge part of their 
cargo at one port, and then to proceed with the remainder to other ports of the said dominions, aceoid- 
ing as the captain, proprietor, or other person duly authorised to act in the port as agent for the vessel 
and cargo shall consider advisable. 

lfi. If any vessel of war or merchant vessel of cither of the two countries should bn wrecked upon the 
coasts of the other, such vessel, or any parts thereof, and all furniture and appurtenances belonging 
thereunto, as well as all goods and merchandise which shall he saved theiefrom, or the* proceeds thoi oof, 
if sold, shall be faithfully restored to the propiietors or to their agents, on being claimed by them In 
case there should he no such proprietors or agents upon the spot, the said articles and goo<L. or the 
proceeds thereof, as well as all tbe papers found on board of any such vessel, shall be delivered to the 
British or Belgian consul in whose district the wreck shall have taken place: and such consul, pro¬ 
prietors, or agents, shall not he called upon to pay any charge lmt the expenses incurred in the pi (-Ner¬ 
vation of the property, and the rate of salvage which would he equally payable In the like case of a wreck 
of a national vessel. The goods and merchandise saved from the wreck shall not be subject to the 
established duties, unless cleared for consumption. 

17. Each of the high contracting parties shall have the right to name consuls for the protection of 
trade in the dominions and teiritories of the other party ; and the consuls who mav be so appointed 
shall enjoy, within the territories of each partv, all the privileges, exemptions, and immunities w inch are 
or may lie granted in those territories to agents of the same rank and character appointed by or autho¬ 
rised to act for the government of the most favoured nation. 

Before any consul can act a? such, he must, however, in the usual form be approved and admittet 
by the government of the country to which he is sent; and each of the two high contracting partie 
shall have the right to except from the residence of consuls any particular places which either ot then 
may judge proper to ho excepted. 

18. The subjects of either of the two high contracting parties residing in the dominions of the* other, 
shall have the same liberty as natives to manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit them to the 
management of any other persons, as broker-*, factors, agents, or interpreters; they shall not be re¬ 
strained in their choice, and shall not be obliged to pay any salary or remuneration to any person whom 
they shall not choose to employ in those capacities buyers ami sellers being at perfect liberty to bargain 
together, and to fix the pi Ice of* any goods or merchandise imported or destined for exportation, on 
condition of observing the legulations and the customs laws of the country. 

lit. The present treaty shall be in force for 7 years from the 1st day of' January, 18i2 * ; and further, 
until the end of 12 months alter either of the two contracting parties shall have given notice to tins 
other of its intention to terminate the same; each of the contracting parties reserving to itself the 
right of giving such notice to the other at the end of the said term of 7 years, or at any subsequent time, 

20. Tlie'present treaty shall be ratiiUd, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London before the 
1st day of January, 1N.V2. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
the seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 27th day of October, in the year of our Lord, 1851. 

(L.S.) PALMERSTON. 

(L.S) HKNHY LABOUCITERE. 

(L.S.) SYLVAIN VAN DE WKYER. 

Additional Article _The Ionian Islands being under the protection of her Britannic Majesty, the 

subjectsVmd vessels of those islands shall enjoy, in the dominions of his Majesty the King of the Bel¬ 
gians. all the advantages which are granted to the subjects and vessels ot Great Biitain by the Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation signed this day, between her Majesty the Queen of the U. Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and his Majesty the King of the Belgians, as soon as the government of the 
Ionian Islands shall hnyc agreed to grant to the subjects and vessels of his Majesty the King of the 
Belgians the same advantages which are granted m those islands to the subjects and vessels of her Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty : it being understood, that in order to prevent abuses, every Ionian vessel claiming the 
benefits of that treaty shall be furni'bed with a patent signed by the Lord High Commissioner of her 
Britannic Majesty, or by his representative. 

The present additional article shall have the same force and effect as if it had been inserted, word for 
word, in the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation signed this day. It shall be ratitied, and the ratifi¬ 
cations shall be exchanged at the same tune as the ratifications ol the treaty. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 


* Altered to April 10,187-2, by the annexed declaration. 
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"Declaration made on the Exchange of the Ratifications of the preceding Treaty. 

1. British spring salt shall be considered as raw salt, on Importation into Belgium, only ill those case* 

in which the legislation of Belgium permits the granting of exemption from excise. Those cases, in tho 
present state of things, are : . - 

a. Destination to manufactories of chemical productions. 

ft. Destination to the manuring of land. 

c. Destination to the feeding of cattle. 

d. Destination to the curing of fish. 

2. If French salt refined in Belgium should, after (he 10th of August, 1852, continue to enjoy a de¬ 
duction of more than 7 per cent, from the general duty of excise, British salt refined in Belgium shall, 
from and after the same date, enjoy a deduction from the excise, which shall not be inferior by more 
than 7 per cent, to the deduction granted to Fiemh salt. 

3 The British flag is assimilated to tht French flag in regard to the transport of salt from France 
Into Belgium. 

4. Theie shall he annexed to the prcRent declaration an explanation of the conditions necessary in 
order that British salt may enjoy the advantages conceded to it, and ol the formalities which must be 
complied with for the same purpose. 

The undersigned further declare that the treaty of the 27th October, 1851, shall be carried into ope¬ 
ration on either Me, from and after the 10th of April, IS52. 

Tho ratifications of the treaty of the 27ih of October, 1851, are exchanged subject to the stipulations 
of the present declaration, which shall he considered as forming an integral part of the said treaty. 

Explanation annexed to the above Declaration. 

In order that British spring salt may enjoy the advantages which are conceded to it. It must be — 

1. Accompanied by a certificate of origin deliveicd by the Belgian consular agent residing in the loca¬ 
lity of its production. 

2. Declared, on its entry into Belgium, for one of those destinations which enjoy exemption from 
excise; and the formalities pi escribed for such eases by i lie law of Belgium must be lulfilled. Those 
formalities shall be for British gpitng salt, the same as lbi the raw salt ot other countries destined for the 
same uses. 

On compliance with these two conditions, Biithh spring salt slnll lie admitted free of import duty, if 
imported under the Belgian flag, and at the duty of tr. 1**10 per 100 kilogiatmncs, if imported under the 
British Hag ; and it shall, moreover, be exempted from duty of ext ise. 

Be: sons shall lie ill libeity to warehouse lb itisii spring salt tin the same conditions which are imposed 
on the warehousing of raw salt propel ly so called; and m that case, the formalities above specified shall 
not he inquired until it is taken out of bond. 

Biitish spring salt ioruaided in tiansit by the railways of the State of Belgium, either directly, or 
thinugh the bonded warehouses of tin* country, and whether imported hy British ships or by Belgian 
ships, shall he tree from all duty of import, excise, or transit, as well as from all process of alteration ; 
subject, however, to the measures to he taken by the Belgian administration for the prevention of fraud; 
which measures shall bPthe same for Biitisii salt as for all other salt. 

UIJENOS AYRES—PORT CHARGES. — The Argentine government has 

notified, that — 

1. From the 1st of January 1817 national vessels sailing for ports beyond sea shall pay 3 dollars per ton. 

2. Foreign vessels shall pay 1 dollars per ton, except those which, in viitue of existing treaties, are 
assimilated to national vessels. 

3. Foreign vessels shall pay, for the visit of the health officer, 25 dollars, and the same amount for tho 
hill of health. 

4. Foreign vessels belonging to nations having no consul, and whose roll is made out by the captain 
of the port, shall pay 10 dollais for it 

5. '1 he duties fixed hy the preceding articles shall be paid one-half on the entrance of the vessel, and 
the other halt on her departure. 

(1. National ami foreign vessels, whcli do not leave nor receive cargoes, shall pay otic half of the duties 
here established. 

7. Let this decree he communicated and published in the official register. 


CANTON- Currency .-—Doubts having been entertained respecting the value of 

the coins current in Ilong Kong and its dependencies!, the following rates at which 
such coins are made legal tender were fixed hy a proclamation dated the 1st of May, 
1 845: — 


“ The gold moliur of the Hast India Company’s territory', Coined since the 1st day of September, 1835, 
at the rate of 29s. '2d. sterling money of the United Kingdom. 

“ The dollar of Spain, Mexico or South American States, at the rate of 4s. 2d. sterling. 
r “ The rupee of the Fast India Company’s teiritory, coined since the 1st day of September, 18’’,5, at 
the rate of Is. lotf. stealing; and the halt rupee, qtiai ter rupee, and eighth ot iupee pieces, in propoitiou. 

“ The cash, or copper coin cut rent in China, at the rate of 28 S cash tor l.v. sterling.” 

' The following proviso establishes with respect to silver cutrency the same ptinciplc that prevails in 
England : — 


“ Provided nlwnye nevertheless, and we do further ordain 
and dec'lan?, that nothing herein contained shall he deemed or 
taken toMtd« r 1* compulsory on any person to accept at .mj 
one payment a larger amount in stiver coins of the Uni’erl 
Kingdom of lower denomination than It., or in the half. 


quarter, or eighth rupee piece's herein before mentioned, than 
tne equivalent to sterling money, or a largci amount in 
chopper coins of the United Kingdom, or in the Chinese i upper 
coins befote mentioned, than the equivalent to Ij. sterling 
money.” • 


The unfavourable opinions alluded to in the Dictionary (p. 2.01.) in regard to the 
salubrity of Hong Kong, would appear, though there be still some doubt on the subject, 
to be exaggerated. There is, however, a growing conviction in the public mind, that 
even were it moderately healthy, Hong Kong is not in a proper situation for being made 
the piincipal centre and point d'appui of our trade with China. The island of Chusan 
would be far preferable for such purpose; and it were much to be wished that the 
Chinese government could be prevailed upon to cede it, or some other island in the 
same vicinity,, to us, in lieu of Ilong Kong. Chusan is remarkably well situated for 
maintaining an easy intercourse with (and if needs be for commanding) the ports near 
the embouchure of the great rivers Iloang IIo and Yang-tse-Kiang, the grand com¬ 
mercial channels, and, as it were, arteries of the empire. In this respect, the opening of 
the trade with the port of Shanghai has been of great advantage. 
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CATTLE. — COLLISION. 


CATTLE (Importation op, into France). An ordinance, Which has been de¬ 
servedly received with acclamation by the friends of a liberal commercial policy, 
appeared in the Moniteur of the 14th September last. It effectually reduces, and 
indeed all but repeals, the oppressive duties that then existed on the importation of 
cattle and butchers’ meat into France. This measure is not at present definitive, but 
only till otherwise ordered (autrement ordonne). But it is believed that it will not 
be interfered with ; and that it may be hailed as the first great step in that reform 
of the French tariff which is so urgently required. The present and former duties 
are as follows, viz.: — 



Present Duties. 

Former Duties. 

Oxen and bulls 

3 fr. 0 cent. 

50 fr. 

0 cent. 

Cows ... 

1 — — 

25 — 

— 

Calves, goats, and hogs 

— 25 — 

3 - 

— ■ 

Lambs, kids, and sucking pigs 

— 10 — 

— 

30— 

Fresh meat, 100 kilog. 

— so¬ 

18 

—r 

Salt meat, — 

lo — 

33 

W. 


CHAMPAGNE_An official report, made by the directors of the indirect taxes 

for the department of Marne, furnishes the following information as to the trade in 
champagne between the 1st of April, 1846, and the 1st of April, 1847. The produce 
is distributed among the arrondissements of Chalons, Epernay, and Rheims. On the 
1st of April last there were, in the cellars of the wholesale dealers, 18,815,367 bottles 
of this wine, viz. : Chalons, 4,604,237 bottles ; at Epernay, 5,710,753 ; and at Rheims, 
8,500,377. The number of bottles sold and delivered between the 1st of April, 1846, 
and the 1st of April, 1847, were, at Chalons, 2,497,355 ; at Epernay, 2,187,553 ; at 
Rheims, 4,090,577 ; making a total of 8,775,485 bottles. These quantities were thus 
distributed : — 



To go Abroad. 

To oth«T DrpAli. 

Within (he J)t>p6t 


tiottles. 

Itottll'f. 

P',tiles. 

From Chalom • 

1,074,ill 1 

7.0-, 173 

er»9,i a,6 

,. Enernny * 

„ Whelms 

Hi 10,603 

V,*C51,0.18 

3Sfi,l*3 

1,21.1,756 

991, If,5 

43,773 

Total - 

4,711,915 j 

2,3.0.0,356 

1,707,31)1 


COLLISION (Fr. Abordage ), in a general'sense, is the act of any two or more 
bodies coming forcibly together ; but in commercial navigation it means the shock of 
two ships coming into sudden and violent contact at sea, by which one or both may 
be more or less injured. 

From the great increase of navigation, the risk of accidents by collision at sea has been 
proportionally augmented; and it is, therefore, of importance to be able satisfactorily 
to determine by whom the loss should, in such cases, be borne. This, however, is by 
no means an easy matter; and the laws of different countries., and the opinions of the 
ablest jurists, have differed widely with respect to it. 

Every master of a ship is bound, as well by the duty he owes to his employers and to 
those on board his ship, as by positive rule, to keep a proper watch at sea, especially in 
channels much frequented by shipping, and to use every precaution to avoid coming 
into contact with other vessels. In order still better to provide against danger, and to 
obviate disputes, the Trinity House promulgated, on the 30th of October, 1840, the 
following Rule of Navigation, viz. : — 

Rule of Navigation issufd bv the Trinity House. 

The attention of this Corporation having been directed to the numerous severe, and in some instances 
fatal, accidents which have resulted from the collision of vessels navigated by steam, and it appearing 
to be indispensably necessary, in order to guard against the recurrence of similar calamities, that a 
regulation should be established for the guidance and government of persons entrusted with the charge 
of such vessels ; and whereas, " 

I. “ The recognised Rule for Sailing Vessels is, that those having the wind fair shall give way to those 
on a wind ; 

“ That when both are going by the wind, the vessel on the starboard tack shall keep heriWnd and 
the oa.e on the larboard tack bear up strongly, passing each other on the larboard hand ; 

“ That when both vessels have the wind large or a-beam, and meet, they shall pass each other in the 
same way on the larboard hand, to effect which two last-mentioned objects the helm must be put to 
port 

And at steam-vessels may be considered in the light of vessels navigating with a fair wind and 
should give way to sailing vessels on a wmd of either tack, it becomes only necessary to provide a* rule 
for theM observance when meeting other steamers, or sailing vessels going large. 

Uoiffc these considerations, and with the object before stated, this Board has deemed it right to frame 
and promulgate the following rule, which, on communication with the Lords Commissioners of the Ad¬ 
miralty, the Elder Brethren find has been already adopted in respect of steam-vessels in her Majesty’s 
service; and they desire earnestly to press upon tho minds of all persons having charge of steam-vessels 
the propriety and urgent necessity of a strict adherence thereto : viz. 

II. “ Rule for Steam Vessels on different Courses. When such vessels must Inevitably or necessarily 
cross so near that, by continuing their respective courses, there would he a risk of their coming in colli¬ 
sion, each, vessel shall put her helm to port, so as always to pass on the larboard side of. each other. 

“ A steam-vessel passing another in a narrow chauuel must always leave the vessel she is passing on 
the larboard hand." By order. J. Herbert, Secretary. 

Trinity House, Iamdon, 30th October, 1810. 
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Though not in itself a law, all masters not complying with this rule will, in 
ordinary cases, be held to be guilty of unseamanlike conduct, and their owners or 
themselves will be responsible for the consequences. But it is, at the same time, 
to be borne in mind, that no rule of this sort is to be regarded as inflexible; and 
that no master will be warranted in abiding by it when by doing so he must plainly 
incur danger. A. may be in his proper course; but if by pursuing it he will run 
a great risk of coming into collision with B., who is upon a wrong course, he is 
hound to alter his course so as to awid the collision. The fact of one master being 
ignorant, careless, or in fault, is no reason why another should not use every means 
in his power to provide for the safety of his ship, and consequently of the lives and 
properly entrusted to his care. 

But collisions from ships keeping on a wrong course are not so frequent, perhaps, 
as those occasioned by their not exhibiting proper lights at night. And to prevent 
or lessen the qjjpmces of such accidents, the Admiralty, in virtue of authority given 
them by the Act 14 & 15 Viet. cap. 79., have issued the following notice : — 

The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of the U. Kingdom of Great Britain 
and In land, tyc. $c. — By virtue, &c , leqmre and direet that the following regulations be strictly 
observed, viz.: —, 

Steam Vessels —All British sea going steam vessels (whether propelled by paddles or screw), shall, 
within all seas, gulphs, channels, straits, bajs, creeks, roads, roadsteads, harbours, havens, ports, and 
rivers, and under all circumstances, between sunset and sunrise, exhibit lights of such description, and 
in such manner, as hereinafter mentioned, viz. : — 

IVhen under Steam. — A bright white light at the foremast head. 

A green light on the starboard side. 

A red light on the port side. 

1. The masthead light is to be visible at a distance of at least 5 miles in a dark night, with a clear 
atmosphere, and the lantern is to he so constructed as to show a uniform and unbroken light over an 
arc of the horizon of 20 points of fhe compass, being 10 points on each side of the ship, viz., from right 
a-hoad to two points abaft the beam on either side. 

2. The green light or\ the starboard side is to lie visible at a distance of at least 2 miles in a dark, 
night, with a clear atmosphere ; and the lantern is to be so constructed as to snow a uniform and un¬ 
broken light over an arc of the hmizon of 10 points of the compass, viz., from right a-head to two point* 
abaft the beam on the starboard side. 

3. The red light oil the port side is likewise to be fitted so as to throw its light the same distance on 
that side. 

4. The side lights arc moreover to he fitted with screens, on the inboard 6ide, of at least 3 feet long, 
to prevent the lights from being seen across the bow. 

When at Anchor. — A common bright light. 

Sailing Vessels — We hereby require that all sailing vessels when under sail, or being towed, ap¬ 
proaching or being approached by any other vessel, shall he hound to show between sunset and sunrise 
a bright light in such a position as can be best seen by such vessel or vessels, and in sufficient tune to 
avoid collision. 

All sailing vessels at anchor in roadsteads or fairways shall be also bound to exhibit, between sun • 
set and sunrise, a constant bright light at the masthead, except within harbours *or other places where 
regulations for other lights for ships are legally established. 

The lantern to be used when at anchor, both by steam vessels and sailing vessels, is to be so con¬ 
structed as to show a clear good light all round the horizon. 

We hereby revoke all regulations heretofore made by us relating to steam vessels exhibiting or carry¬ 
ing lights ; and we require that the preceding regulations be strictly carried into effect on and after the 
1st day of August, 1852. 

Given under our hands the 1st day of May, 1852. Hyde ParKer, P. Hornby. 

Directions for fitting the. Lights. —The manner of fixing the coloured lights is to be particularly 
attended to. They should be fitted each with a screen of wood, on the inboard side, in order to pre¬ 
vent both being seen at the same moment from any direction but that of right ahead. 

This is important, for without Ihc screens (a principle first introduced with this plan) any plan of 
bowlights would be ineffective as a means ot indicating the direction of steering. 

This will he readily understood by a reference to the illustrations, where it will appear evident that 
in any situation in which two vessels may approach each other in the dark, the coloured light* will in¬ 
stantly indicate to both the relative course of each, that is, each will know whether the other is np- 

f iroacning directly or crossing the bows, either to starboard or to port. This intimation is all that 
s reamred to enable vessels to pass each other in the darkest night, with almost equal safety as in 
broad day, and for the want of which so many lamentable accidents nave occurred. 

Patterns of the lanterns to be carried, and of the mode In which the screens are to be fitted, may 
be seen at the custom-houses of the principal commercial ports in the U. Kingdom. 

Note —The system of right lightB laid down in the above regulations has been adopted in Her 
Majesty’s service, and by the governments of the principal foreign maritime nations.” 

Th^tatute 14 & 15 Viet. c. 79., under which the preceding rules have been issued, 
has the fallowing clauses in regard to the avoidance of collisions. * 

Buies to be observed by Vessels passing each other. — Whenever any vessel proceeding In one direction 
meets a vessel proceeding in another direction, and the master or other person having charge of either 
such vessel perceives that if both vessels continue their respective courses they will pass so near as to 
involve any risk of a collision, he shall put the helm of his vessel to port, »o as to pass on the port side 
of the other vessel, due regard being had to the tide and to the position of each vessel with respect to the 
dangers of the channel, and, as regards sailing vessels, to the keeping each vessel under comm and ; and 
the master of any 6team vessel navigating any river or narrow channel shall keep as far as is practicable 
to that side of the fairway or mid-channel thereof which lies on the starboard side of such vessel; and if 
the master or other person having charge of any steam vessel neglect to observe these regulations or 
either of them, he shall for every such offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 50 pounds. — § 27. 

Owners not entitled to Compensation in certain Cases of Collision , but Master to be liable to Penalty. — 
If in any caseof a collision between two or more vessels, it appear that such collision was occasioned 
by the non-observance either ot the foregoing rules with respect to the passing of steamers or of the rules 
to be made as aforesaid by the lord high admiral or the commissioners for executing the office of lord 
nigh admiral with respect to the exhibition of lights, the owner of the vessel by which any such rule has 
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been Infringed shall not be entitled to recover any recompense whatsoever for any damage sustained by 
such vessel in such collision, unless it appears to the couit before which the case is tried, that the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case were such as to justify a departure from the rule; and in ease anv damage to 
person or property be sustained in consequence of the non-observance of any of the said rules, the same 
shall in all courts of justice be deemed, in the absence of prool to the contrary, to have been occasioned 
by the wilful default of the master or other person having the charge of such vessel, and such master or 
other person shall, unless it appears to the court before which the case is tried that the circumstances of 
the case were-such as to justify a departure from the rule, be subject in all proceedings, whether civil or 
criminal, to the legal consequences of such default. — § 2S. 

The conditions under which cases of collision {jike place may differ extremely. Thus, 
1st, it may he merely accidental, or be occasioned hy circumstances beyond the power 
of control, as by the violence of the wind or waves dashing or impelling the ships 
together, without blame being.imputable to either party; or 2d, it may be owing 
to the culpable negligence or misconduct of one party ; or 3d, both parties may he 
to bla'fchc. In adjudicating upon losses growing out of collisions that have taken place 
under such different circumstances, the conclusions must also be very different. 

With respect to the first class of cases there is little apparent difficulty: wherever a 
loss is occasioned by a storm, a fog, or other accidental circumstance without any 
blame being ascribablc to either party, it would appear to be equitable that it should 
be borne by the sufferer. And this principle having been embodied in the Roman 
law, was subsequently ingrafted into that of England. ( Marshall on Insurance , cap. 
12. § 2.) But other authorities, to whom the greatest deference is due, contend 
that the loss arising from accidental collisions, however it may affect the parties, 
should be equally divided between them; and this, in fact, is the rule followed in 
most maritime states. ( Ordonnance of 1681, lib. iii. tit. xii. art. 10., with the obser¬ 
vations of Valin.) It, also, is the rule sanctioned by the law of England in cases 
where both parties are to blame, but where the blame cannot be discriminated. 
Those cases in which the blame is clearly ascribablc to cither party present no difficulty. 

The leading doctrines of the law of England w ith regard to collisions have been clearly 
and succinctly stated hy Lord Stowell. “ In the first place,” says his lordship, “a col¬ 
lision may happen without blame being imputable to either party, as when the lo<^s is 
occasioned hy a storm or any other vis major. In that case the misfortune must be 
borne by the party on whom it happens to light; the other not being responsible to 
him in any degree. Secondly, a misfortune of this kind may arise where both parties 
arc to blame, where there has been a want of due diligence or of skill on both sides : 
in such a case the rule of law is, that the loss must be apportioned between them, as 
having been occasioned by the fault of both of them. Thirdly, it may happen by the 
misconduct of the suffering party only ; and thou the rule is', that the sufferer must 
bear his own burden. Lastly, it may have been the fault of the ship which ran the 
other down, and in this case the innocent party would be entitled to an entire compen¬ 
sation from the other.”—(2 Dodson's Admiralty Reports , 83.) 

We may add, that the rule of the equal division of the damage where both vessels 
are to blame has been, since Lord Stowell’s time, fully recognised and finally established 
by a decision of the House of Lords, on an appeal from Scotland. 

Various authorities have spoken disparagingly of the rule now referred to, and have 
called it a judicium rusticorum. But its policy has been successfully vindicated by 
Valin. “ C’etoit,” says he, “ le rnoyen le plus propre a rendre les capitaines ou maitres 
des navires extremement attentifs a eviter tout abordage, surtout ceux des batimens 
foibles et plus susceptibles d’etre incommodes par le moindre choc, en leur rendant 
toujours present la crainte de supporter la moitie du dommage qu’ils en pourroient 
recevoir, Et si l’on dit qu’il auroit et6 plus simple et plus court dc laisser pour le 
compte particulier d’un cliacun le dommage qu’il auroit re$u, comme provenant d’un 
cas fortuit; la r6ponse est qu’alore les capitaines de gros navires n’auroient plus craint 
dc lieurter les batimens d’une beaucoup moindre force que le leurs ; rien done de plus 
juste que la contribution par moitie.” — ( Commentaire sur VOrdonnance de 1681, ii. 
179. ed. 1776.) - 

In apportioning the damage in cases where both parties have been in fault, the 
question occurs, whether the damage done to the cargo shall be taken into account or 
left out in the estimate on which the apportionment is to be made. This knotty point 
has been differently decided in different countries. But the stat. 53 Geo. 3. c. 159., which 
limits the liability of owners to the value of the ship and freight, applies to cases of 
damagrp by collision, (For further observations on this curious and important subject 
in addition to Valin and the other authorities already referred to, the reader may consult 
the chapter on collision added by Mr. Serjeant Shee to his edition of Lord Tenterden’s 
work on the Law of Shipping, and the chapter on the same subject in Maude and 
Pollock’s Treatise on the Law of Merchant Shipping.) 

Number of Collisions at Sea. — A statement has been prepared by Mr. John A. 
Rucker, underwriter, giving a classification of the number of collisions at sea re¬ 
ported in Lloyd’s lists during the five years from 1845 to 1849 inclusive* It thence 
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appears that the annual numbers were 603, 564, 699, 633, and 565 ; so that there 
has been a decrease in 1849, notwithstanding the increased traffic of that year. The 
total collisions of the five years amount to 3,064. Of these 279 were cases in which 
a vessel was sunk, run down, or abandoned; 189 were cases in which there was 
serious damage; 686 in which the damage, although less, was still considerable; 
and 1,910 in which it was only slight. The average of steamers in contact with 
steamers during each year is about 11 ; of steamers in contact with sailing vessels 
about 37 ; of sailing vessels in contact with steamers 36 ; and of sailing vessels in 
contact with sailing vessels 533. 

COLONIES. 

Account of the Total Expenditure incurred by the U. Kingdom for Colonies and Military and 
Maritime Stations, in 18-19—50. 


*. d. 


£ s. d. 

18 10 

Jamaica ... 

155,951 6 5 

Vi 6 

Dahunas ... 

22,958 18 6 

12 3 

Honduras ... 

16,006 10 6 

9 2 

Canada ... 

300,261 15 0 

2 1 

Nova Seotla ... 

144,716 5 7 

b 11 

New Ilmnswick 

11,981 5 4 


I’rinct? Edward's Island - 

3,989 9 9 

7 10 

15 5 

Newfoundland 

Sierra Leone ... 

31,069 9 8 

8 0 

0 b 

< 'ape Coast 

(’ejlon ... 

South Australia 

North Australia 

New Zealand ... 
J.ahuan ... 

Penal Settlements. 

62,610 10 7 

91,616 12 9 
3,905 1G 8 

150,241 14 7 
8,221 18 4 

b 10 

New South Wales 

56,181 18 11 

Van Diemen’s l.aml - 

West Australia 

General Charges 

j 

224.4 H 8 9 

18,92011 5 

31,251 19 5 

2,979,826 15 11 


Military and Maritime Stations. 
Gibraltar 
Malta 

<'aj>e of Good Hop# 

Mauiitnis 
Itt-rmuda 
St. Ilet.na 
Ascension 
Heligoland 
Ionian I-.lands - 
Falkland Islands 
Ilontf Kong 


fl;i 

St. Vincent 
Tobago 
Antigua 
Montserrat 
St. flu iMuphei's 
Nevis 
Ingudla 
Viinm Is'ands * 
Dominica 

st. Lurid 

Trinidad 
Mritish Guiana 


go.s'R 
1,J8« 
918 


CURRENCIES (FOREIGN) in United States. — The Treasury department of 
the United States issued, on the 19th September, 1851, the following instruction to col¬ 
lectors and officers of the Customs : — 

“ In view of the embarrassments existing at some of the principal ports, and the-want 
of uniformity in the practice of. assessing duties upon merchandise invoiced in depreci¬ 
ated foreign currencies, it is deemed proper to establish some uniform regulations oil 
the subject for the future government of the officers of the Customs. 

“ The law requires invoices of all imported merchandise subject to an ad valorem 
duty to be made out in the currency of the country or place where the importation is 
made. The basis of value upon which the duties are to be assessed is the true market 
value in the principal-markets of the country at the period of exportation to the United 
States, exhibited in such foreign currency at its intrinsic value, and converted into 
money of the United States according to the rates of value at which said currency may 
have been determined agreeably to law. 

“ Congress has fixed the value of some of the foreign currencies at specific rates, but 
where the invoice cost of goods, wares, or merchandise is exhibited in a depreciated 
currency issued and circulated under the authority of any foreign government, the 
President of the United States is duly authorised by law to cause to be established ‘ fit 
and proper regulations’ for estimating the duties oil any such goods, wares, and mer¬ 
chandise. 

“ In all cases, therefore, where the foreign currency is depreciated, its value in money 
of the United States is to be ascertained in the mode prescribed by the circular 
instructions issued by the department, by dircction%f the President, under the dates of 
the 14th of May and the 16th of August, 1831, and the 16th of October, 1832. 
Although the consular certificate required by said instructions of the value in United 
States’ money of any foreign depreciated currency is ordinarily to be'received and taken 
as evidence of such value, yet it is not to be deemed conclusive in cases where facts or 
circumstances may exist producing a rational belief that manifest error attaches to 
such certificate. 

“ Where Congress has fixed the value in American money of any foreign currency, it 
is to he understood that the value is to attach in all cases in estimating that duty j and, 
should any of the said currencies become depreciated, either by the issue of Government 
paper money or otherwise, the collectors nevertheless will make no alteration in the 
value in estimating duties without the previous authority of the department, which 
authority will be promptly given in all cases, so soon as the fact of such depreciation is 
authentically brought to his knowledge. Such information has been received as regards 
the Austrian florin, which, until further instructions on the subject, the collectors will 
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consider as depreciated currency, and levy the duties accordingly on invoices stated in 
it. The foreign currencies alluded to above, the value of which is fixed by various acts 
of Congress, are noted at font, for your information and government. 

“ It frequently happens that invoices stated in the currency of the country of ship¬ 
ment have expressed on the face of them, in the currency of another country, the amount 
for which bills of exchange may have been drawn in payment of the goods, or for other 
causes. In cases where both currencies have a specie basis, any difference which may 
exist between the two amounts thus exhibited is presumed to arise from the interest on 
the sight of the bill, or a regular difference of exchange between the two points ; and 
where the currency of the country of shipment is depreciated, a similar difference may 
exist between the specie value of the foreign currency thus expressed on the face of the 
invoice and the consular certified specie value of the local depreciated currency in which 
the invoice is stated. As the law provides that the duties shall be estimated on the 
specie value of the currency of the country whence the shipment is made, that mode, as 
a general rule, will therefore be adopted; yet where'the difference between the v^lue of 
two currencies expressed upon the face of the invoice is so great as to excite a well- 
founded belief that either deception or error exists, the appraisers are required to inves¬ 
tigate the facts, and if they ascertain that there has been error, either in the consular 
certificate in giving the specie value of a depreciated currency, or that otherwise ti e 
true specie value in currency of the United States has not been correctly set forth, it 
will become their duty to correct said error by advancing the cost or value given in the 
invoice or on the entry, either in the price of the goods or the estimated specie value of 
the depreciated currency. 


- o 

- o 

- o 


" The fol’owinn are the foreign mrronrW"! referred to in the 
preceding circular, the vaIiu* of winch has been tilted by law, 
ami are not Kyhe deviated from m asse sm# duties without the 
wrt'vldhs authoim of this department — 

Doth. CU. 

Franc of Franre and Hel«lum - * 0 IS 610 

Florin of the Netherlands 
Florin of Somthern States of Germany 
< iullder of Netherlands 

I.ivro Toumois of France - - «» 

l.ira of the ijotnbartlo-Venetian kingdom - o 
Lira of Tuscany - - - 0 

Lira of Sardinia - - - 0 

ftldrea of Portugal - - * 0 

Milrea of Azores - * 0 

Marc Italico of Hamburgh * - 0 

Found Sterling of Great Hritain - ” - 4 

Found sterling of Britt • h provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New liruiuwtck, Newfoundland, 
and Canada - - - - 4 


Dollt- CU. 


Dollars of Mexico, Peru, Chili, and Cen¬ 
tral America - - - I 

Fagod.i oi India - - - 1 

Real Plate of Spain - - .0 

Real Vellon of Spam - - - 0 

Rupee, Company's - . -0 

Rupee of Hrftish India - - - (i 

Spin ie dollar of Denmark - - 1 

Kmdollar or thaler of Prussia and the 
Northern ‘states of Germany - - 0 

Ilisdollar of Mremcn - - 0 

Rouble, silver, of Russia - - (I 

Specie dollar of Sweden and Norway - I 

Florin of Austiia - - . 0 

Dm at of Naples - - - 0 

f lucre of S eily - - .14 

Tael ot China - - - -1 

Leghorn livrcs * - - 0 


no 

HI 

1(1 



no 

l' r l 


GLASGOW. — Glasgow owes its present greatness to its advantageous situation on 
a fine river, in one of the richest coal and mineral districts in the empire. Originally, 
however, the Clyde was much encumbered by fords and shallows, and for a lengthened 
period it served rather to excite and disappoint expectation, than to confer any real 
commercial advantage on the citv. In 16G2, after several other schemes had failed, 
the magistrates of Glasgow purchased the ground on which Port Glasgow (16 miles 
lower down the river) now stands, where they formed a harbour and a graving dock, 
the first work of its kind in Scotland. For a considerable period the intercourse 
between Glasgow and its newly-acquired port was principally carried on by land car¬ 
riage; but from 16G5 attempts were every now and then made to deepen the river. 
In 1638 a quay was formed at the Broomielaw; but even so late as 1775 no vessel 
drawing G ft. water could reach Glasgow, except at spring tides. At length, however, 
a plan, proposed in 1769 by Mr. Golburn, engineer of Chester, for deepening the river 
to 7 ft. at neap tides, was adopted. He proceeded to accomplish his task, partly by the 
employment of dredging machines, and partly by constructing dams and jetties, so as 
to confine and strengthen the course of the river. These measures have since been 
continuously and energetically followed up, particularly of late years; and with such 
success that there are now usually ^5 or 16 ft. water in the river at high water neaps. 
In the year ending the 30th June, 1852, 18 ships drawing 18 ft. water, 2 drawing 19 ft. 
and 1 drawing 20 ft., by taking advantage of springs, came safely to the Broomielaw! 
The work of deepening and straightening the river is still vigorously prosecuted. Four 
dredging rpachines and two diving bells are in constant employment. The river, for 
7 m. below the city, is very much contracted, and forms nearly a straight line ; tne 
sloping banks, formed of whinstone, being constructed in imitation of ashlar. The ac¬ 
commodation for shipping at the Broomielaw, or harbour, is now, also, very greatly 
extended. It comprises about *48 acres water. The quays extend about 2 m. in 
length, and are amply furnished with sheds for goods, cranes, &c., and have the im¬ 
portant advantage of being directly connected, by means of the General Terminus 
Line, with the various railways that centre in the city. The parliamentary trustees 
for managing the river have, also, acquired ground, on the N. side of the harbour, on. 
which they have power to construct extensive docks, and a basin on the S. side. 

The total expenditure on the river and harbour, inc. works, purchases of ground, &c. 
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dawn to 1849, was aboir^ 2*000,000/., of which about 1,500,000/. has been raised as 
revenue. The dues are "moderate and reasonable. 

The influence of these improvements on the shipping and trade of Glasgow has been 
most striking. l)r. Cfeland says that, ‘‘less than 50 years ago, a few gabhards, and 
thest* only 30 or 40 tons burden, came up to Glasgow; and I recollect the time when, 
for/weeks together, not a vessel of any description was to be found in the port ot 
Glasgow .”—-iFormer afid Present Stute of Glasgow , 30.) Now, however, a greater 
number of sailing vessels and of steamers belong to Glasgow than to any other Scotch 
port, and the harbour is constantly crowded with ships from foreign parts, coasting 
vessels, and steamers. The steam-packets belonging to the Clyde that ply to Liverpool, 
Dublin, and Belfast, are ‘amongst the finest vessels of their class in the empire. In all, 
there belonged to Glasgow, on the 31st December, 1852, 40G sailing vessels, of the 
aggregate burden of 133,590 tons, of which 74 and 332 were respectively under and 
above 50 tons each. At the same time Glasgow possessed 17 small and 77 large (above 
50 tons) steamers, their aggregate burden being 22,555 tons. We have already given 
(see art. Suits) some account of the extraordinary extent to which the building of iron 
ships and steamers is now carried on in the Clyde. 

Revenue of the Clyde Trustees in the Years ending 30th June, 


1846 

1817 

1,848 

1819 


51,108 12 

69,017 2 

(.0,021 8 

69,051 14 


I860 

1852 

1853 


(54,24 3 1 4 
7(5,077 V 
77,919 18 


Abstract of the Total Number of Arrivals of Sailing and Steam Vessels at the Harbour of Glasgow, 
Foreign and Coastwise, for the Year ended 30th June, 1852. 


Vessels' Tonnage 


Under 40 
40 to (50 
(.0 - 80 
80 - 100 
loo - 15(1 
160 - 200 
200 - 250 
250 - 300 
500 - 350 


Sailing Vessels. 


1,31C 
499 
208 
215 


Steam Ve-seli. 


328 

30 

433 

153 


Vessels* TomiHge: 

Sailing Vessels. 

Steam Vessels. 

350*o 400 

39 

* 172 

400 _ 430 

28 

63 

450 - 500 

37 

4 

flno - t.no 

51 

3 

<500 - 7 00 

20 

9 

700 & ttpwds. 

33 

12 

Total 

5,922 

11,731 


I 

Total Register Tonnage of Vessels arriving#!; the Harbour of Glasgow, in the Year cnde^l 30tb June, 1852 

Sailing, 43(1,2(52 * Steam, 1,007,247 — Total, 1,503,509. 

Number of Sailing Vessels drawing G feet of water and upwards which arrived at the Harbour of 
Glasgow during same Y'ear. 

Feet 


No. 


581 


103 . 66 


(,5 


18 


». d. 


Revenue of Clyde Trust for (lie Year ending 30th June, 1852 

Total expenditure, in crest, fen duties, Ate. 

: : 

76,077 9 4 

67,012 6 11 

Leaving a xtirph 

s revenue of 


1 

01.5 2 5 

Total expenditure on new win Its and improvements 
Less surplus revenue, and other items 

; 

i : 

21 

tot, 1 i 

275 14 2 

Ext ess of expendituie on the year 


« 

31 

190 •» ll 

Total debt due l>y the Trut at 30th June, 1852 

- 

- 

- 7 26 

lot. io 

Glasgow now ranks as-* the 4tli exporting port h\ the empire, being in this respeet 
surpassed only by Liverpool, London, and Hull. This will be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing 

Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles of British Produce and Manufacture 
exported from Glasgow in 1H.>0 and 1851 ; showing, also, the Amount of Customs Revenue collected at 
the Port in each ot these Years. 

Article*. 

Quantity. 

Declared Value. j 

1850. 

1851. 

I860. 

1851. 

Goals .... tons 

Cottons entered by tiro yard - - yards 

Cottons entered at value - - £ 

Colton yarn ... n, s . 

Fish, herring* . - . barls. 

Halierdashery and millinery - - £ 

Hardwares-and cutlery . - £ 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought • tons 

Linens entered l,y tt-e yard - - yards 

Linens entered at value - - £ 

Linen yam .... lbs. 

Machinery and mill work .(including steam 

engines - - . £ 

Silk manufactures - - - £ 

Woollens entered by the piece - - pieces 

Woollens entered l>y the yard - - sards 

Woollens entered at value - ~ ' £ 

Woollen yarn - - - Hw. 

All other articles . . £ 

37,184 

105,462,925 

2,732,213 

7,100 

85/Jfi8 

12,831,429 

120,231 

99.826 
3,713,055 . 

16,126 

44,13.8 

102,651,798 

3,116,934 

4,316 

107,396 
8,786,323 . 

81,672 

49,3*36 

2,675,673 

66.612 

£ 13,999 
1,877,952 
97,662 
179,961 
G»l«5 
7G.6I4 • 
12,227 
308,058 
289,060 
16,632 
4,827 

40,830 • 
32,28 4 
154,493 
161,130 
16,498 
1,276 
472,717 

£15,612 
1,730,506 1 
85,344 
194,059 , 
3,990 
88,717 

J 2,4 81 • 
£>1,871 
203,443 
17,364 1 
2,767 

69,492 ' 
13,361 , 
91,953 

116.964 
19,672 

4,918 1 

475.965 

Aggregate of British and Iriiih produce and» 
manufactures exported - -f 

Amount of customs duties 

* - 

! 

£3,768,318 

646,431 

£3,499,082 

674,447 


The exports from Greenock and Port Glasgow, which are almost wholly on Glasgow account, 
amounted, in 1861, to 547,732/. The entire exports from the Clyde in that year werfi Consequent!/ 
4,040,811/., the duties being 1,177,004/. 
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GRIMSBY (GREAT). 


GRIMSBY (GREAT). A borough and sea-port, in the county of Lincoln, on 
the S. side of the acstnary of the Humber, which at this point is about 7 m. across, 
7 m. W. from the lighthouse on Spurn Head, which is in lat. 53° 34' 44" N., long. 0° 7' 
9 tt fa The long, low, narrow, hooked tongue of land which terminates in the Head 
protects a capacious roadstead, with good holding ground, extending to within a mile 
of the new works at Grimsby, and well known as a harbour of refuge to those who 
navigate the North Sea. The entrance to the river is marked by the lighthouse on 
Spurn Head, and by two light-ships in the Channel. Grimsby has, in consequence, 
the double advantage of a secure roadstead and of proximity to the open sea. The 
utility of this new harbour is evident from the scarcity of ports along this portion of 
the coast of England ; for, if we except the leading port of Hull, which also lies on 
the Ilumhcr, but,15 m. further inland, there is no other port with docks but that of 
Grimsby, between Hartlepool in Durham and King’s-Lynn in Norfolk, a distance of 
fully 150 m. 

Grimsby is a borough of considerable antiquity, and was formerly a port of such im- 
portunce that in the reign of Edward III. it sent 11 ships to the siege of Calais. Owing, 
however, to the gradual filling up of its harbour, it latterly sunk into comparative 
insigiiilirum’P. In 1802 a new harbour was constructed ; but being accessible only at high water, it was 
not productive ol all the advantages thnt were expected. Hilt, in 1840, a new harbour, on a large scale, 
accessible at all times of the tide, was commenced; and in anticipation of its being finished, Grimsby 
was made the terminus of two impmtant lailways. 

The old dock or floating basin, const!ucted m 1802, measures about 17 acres ; but being placed at the 
high-water margin of a flat shore, and being consequently accessible only towards high water, It is of 
very limited utility. 

To secure a proper depth of wafer at the entrance of the new wotks was an object of the first import¬ 
ance ; and to attain it J hey have been projected f of a mile into the actuary in advance of the old dock, 
reclaiming at the same time and enclosing 130 acres of land 

The new works comprise a wet dock of upwards of 25 acres in extent, with two entrance locks, having 
in front a tidal basin ol 15 acres. The latter, formed by two timber piers, which are together about 
‘2,000 feet in length, is provided with landing slips. It ha* a d< pth of 9 feet at low water springs, and of 
12£ feet allow water neaps; the rise of tide at the former being about 18, and at the latter about 12 
fei't. The facility of ingress and egress afforded hv this basin is especially usolnl to steamers, which, as 
they usually convey passengers or light merchandise, do not require to enter a dock. Here they lie 
afloat alongside the piers at all turn*" of the tide. 

The new dock, opentd in May. 1852. is entered from the basin by two locks, furnished with double 
sets of gates for ebb and flood* tides, the huger of which, constructed (by special agteemeut with the 
government} to admit the largest class ol war steamers, is oi the following dimensions, viz — Length 
between the gate's 300 feet; bie.idth limn wall to wall 70 feccf depth of water on cill, at low water spiing 
tide, 7 leet; depth of water on cill, at low water neap tides, 10J ; depth of water on cill, at high water 
spring tide, 25.} ; depth of water on cill, at high water neap tides, 22 a feet. At half tide the aveiago 
depth of water on the cill of this lock is Hi to 17 feet, and at three-quarters tide 20 to 22 fpet. 

The smallest or second lock is designed for general purposes. Its length, between the gates, 200 feet ; 
breadth, Irom wall to wall, 45 left; and its cill, being 9 inches below that of the large lock, it has, at 
half tide, a depth of 17 to 18 feet water; and. at thiee quaiters tide, ol 21 to 22 feet. The lock gates, 
worked by hydraulic machinery, are opened and closed with case and rapidity. 

Thu water area of the new dock amounts, as already stated, to upwards of 25 acres, including a 
timber pond at its upper end ; it has never less than 25 loot depth ot water at its entiancc, shoaling 
gradually to 20 feet at the timber pond. The duck is filled with IVc.sh water, a circumstance of consider¬ 
able advantage to steamers. Wharfs or quays extend on both sides of the docks, upwards of 3,000 
feet in length. They arc traversed by railways, so that trams may l>e at once loaded from the ships, and 
the goods forwarded to their destination. The sheds and bonding warehouses nrccted close to the quays 
arc extensive and convenient. 

From the proximity of Grimsby to the mouth of the Humber, both sailing and steam vessels ran get 
to sea from it with the greatest facility. It would seem, indeed, to be well lilted, not only tor a cmn- 
ineicial port, but, also, for a station for government steamers, and other ships of war, in the event ol oui» 
• being engaged in hostilities with any of the Northern powers. Grimsby is 1 ( J0 miles frum Kotteidum, 
with which it has a regular steam communication, and 220 miles from Antwerp. 

A giaving dock, for the repair of ships, is to be provided in connection with the wet dock ; and it is 
further intended to open a channel of communication between the old and the new dock, which will add 
greatly to the utility and value of the former. 

Hut, after all, the value ol Grimsby as a commercial port will principally depend on its facilities of com¬ 
munication w ith the interior. And those are of the most extensive description. A direct branch of the 
Great Northern Hailwav, fiom Peterborough, passing through Boston and the li. parts of Lincoln, and 
thus opening a rich agricultural country, brings Grimsby within 154 m. distance, or 4 or 5 hours’ travel¬ 
ling, of Loudon. The line of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Hailway Company, who aro 
the proprietor of the works at CSrimsby, unites it with Manchester (dist. 117 m.) and Sheffield. It in¬ 
tersects in irs course two trunk lines to the North, viz. the Midland and the Great Northern. 

The agricultural districts of Lincolnshire and the Midland counties, the manufacturing and mineral 
districts of Lancnshhe and Yorkshire, and the metropolis, are thus brought into direct and easy com¬ 
munication with a port that oilers especial advantages for the trade with Holland, the Elbe, and the 
Baltic ;-and which is, indeed, extremely well situated for traffic, whether East, North, or South. 


Rates and Duties charged at the Grimsby Docks, cm the Cargoes of Coasting Vessels, and Vessels navi¬ 
gating the liumher, and Rivers or Canals communicating therewith. 


For every pack or sheet of wool, Wool flocks, woollen 
or biy yarn, dlied pelts, or spelt hes containing 
1 2 tods, or 53<j pounds 

For every ton of stone, slate, bur and other iron, 
and oaf hark .... 
Foroviryton of brick* ... 
For every ton of tiles 
For every (h.ddruii of lime - 
For every ton of coals, alack, cinders, culm, coke, 
and chnrcoa! - - - - l 

For every ton of timber, wood,’ deals, plank, anti [ 
battens, and ull kind-* of groceries 
For every (on of dung, compost, or manure 
F*>r every ton of guano 
For every ton of sand and gravel 
_V\,r ever y ton of co b bles, or paving stones 


For every quarter of com or grain, vetches, and 
lentils, which shall he conveyed from or to any 
other port or place within the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, into or out of the 
said docks : — 

For eaeh quarter brought inwards - 
For each quarter sent outwards - 
Anil ho on in propdttion for everv less quantity 
than a quarter. 

For every ton of iltien and woollen yarn, cotton, 
flax, hemp, manufactured goods of all sorts, and 
every other kind of goods, wares, or merchandise, 
commodities, or things whatsoever, not before 
specified, the stim of 

N.n —Vessels making use of the Grimsby Docks are 
”2* •nd. ji-el to corporat ion dues o f any fc nxl. 


i. d. 
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A Table of the Ratos and Duties charged at the Grimsby Docks, on Vessels trading between the Port 
of Grimsby and any of the after-mentioned Places, and on Vessels entering the Docks for Shelter or 
Repairs. 


For every vessel trading between the port of 
Grimsby and any port or place in Denmark, 
Sweden, or Norway, below Elsinore, or in Ger- 
lnanv, Holland, Flanders, France, to the East- 
war ft of Ughant inland, the Islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey, per registered ton - 

«. d. 

0 1 

For every vc-.sc! coming Into the docks in ballast 
to be laid up (such vessel not having made the 
last preceding voyage from the said port of 
Grlmsbv, and p lid duty accordingly upon her de¬ 
parture from the said (inks, and not being regu¬ 
larly employed in the trade of the said port), for 

>■ d. 

For every Vessel trading between the port of 
Grimsby and any port or place In the li.Utie Seas, 
and nil other ports or places above tlie Sound, or 


every ton the sum of ... 

For each such vessel which shall remain more than 
mx weeks, the further charge per ton per month 

0 2- 

between thef said port and any island or place or 
port of Europe to tlie Westward of Ushant with¬ 
out the Straits of Gibraltar, per registered ton 

For every vessel trading between the port of 

0 1ft 

of - - - 

For every vessel exceeding fifty tons burthen en¬ 
tering the said docks for repairs, shelter from 
storms, or from any other accidental cause, per 

0 1 

Grimsby and any port or place in the West 
Indies, North and South America, Africa,Green¬ 


For every such vessel, if remaining more thnn 

0 1ft 

land, or any place to the Eastward of the North 
Oape of Norway, all places vkithin the Straits of 


seven days, the further sum per ton per week <>f - 
For every vessel not exceeding fifty tons burthen. 

0 Oft 

Gibraltar, ami all islands and places in the Ocean 
to tlie Southward of Cape St. Vincent, not Indore 
named, per registered ton - - - : 

o a 

so entering the said dot ks, the sum of - 
For each sueli vessel remaining in the docks more 
than twenty four hours, the further sum per ton 
per week of • 

N.li —Vessels making use of the Grimsby Docks are 
not subject to corporation dues of any kind. 

5 0 

Dock rent is not charged on vessels trading as 
above-named until they have been ten months in 
the dock, the rale is then one halfpenny per ton 
per month. 


0 Oft 


GUTTA PERCHA, a vegetable product, in various respects similar to caoutchouc 
or India rubber, but much harder and less elastic, obtained from trees found in the 
forests of Borneo, Malacca, Singapore, &c. It does not appear to have been known to 
the British public previously to 1843 ; but it has since been largely imported, and is 
now used for a great variety of purposes. On being immersed in boiling water, or 
heated, it becomes plastic, and is easily moulded into any shape, recovering, when cold, 
its original hardness. Being impervious to water, it lias been extensively employed in 
the manufacture of soles for shoes ; it is also made into whips, frames for pictures, and 
mirrors, driving straps for machinery, pipes for couveying water, and various other 
articles. 

The trees from which it is usually obtained, called the Percha (whence its name) 
and Tuban, are of a large size, being 60 or 70 feet in height, and from 2 to 3 feet in 
diameter. It might, no doubt, he obtained by periodically bleeding the trees; but 
the natives cut them down, and Ihen make incisions in the hark, whence the gum 
exudes into cocoa-nut shells, or other rude instruments placed for its reception. It is 
stated in an article on Gutta Percha in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago (No. I. 
p. 24.), that 6,918 piculs (8,23d cut.) were shipped from Singapore for England in the 
interval between the 1st of July, 1845, and the 1st of July, 1847 > and that to obtain 
this quantity, estimating the average produce of a tree at 10 catties (I3;j lb.), no fewer 
than 69,ISO trees must have been sacrificed ! It is imported in the shape of blocks and 
of scraps like leather clippings. It is usually adulterated with sawdust, leaves, and 
other impurities ; hut these, being merely entangled in its fibres, may easily be sepa¬ 
rated from the gutta by immersing or softening it in boiling water, and then picking 
them out.—(See Journal referred to above, and Low’s “ Sarawak,” &c., p. 50.) During 
1852 the impoits and re-exports of gutta percha respectively amounted to 13,652 and 
1,1 74 tons. 

ICE. — The sale of ice and snow preserved in the caverns of Vesuvius and on the 
more elevated parts of ./Etna, has long been a considerable branch of trade in Naples, 
Catania, and the adjoining towns; but it was reserved for the Americans to carry the 
trade in icc to an extent which could not previously have been anticipated. The 
extreme heat of the summer in the New England States occasions a natural demand 
for ice, which the extreme cold of the winter gives the means of supplying. The fresh 
water lakes adjoining Boston and other large towns being deeply frozen in winter, large 
ice-houses are filled with the ice taken from them, which is retailed in summer at a low 
price. This practice had not, however, been long established-till it occurred to some 
ingenious speculators to attempt to realise a profit by shipping ice to the southern parts 
of the Union and the West Indies; and the speculation having succeeded, the trade 
was subsequently extended to the Spanish Main and South America, and more^receutly 
to Europe, India, and China ! The business has, in fact, become of the first importance ; 
numerous companies'and a very large amount of tonnage being now engaged in the 
ice trade from Boston. And owing to the greater skill and economy with which 
the business is at present conducted, tlie ice which used a few years ago to cost 6 cents 
per lb. in New Orleans and the Ilavannuh, may now be had for 1 cent; and there has 
been a like fall in its price in India and other more distant places. An immense 
warehouse has recently been constructed at Calcutta for the reception of the ice brought 
by the ships, whence it is supplied in the quantities required for the public accommo¬ 
dation. This singular fabric has triple walls, five distinct roofs, incloses about three- 
fourths of an acre, and is fitted to bold upwards of 30,000 tons of ice ! It is said that 
a similar d6pot is about to be formed at Canton. Our readers do not require to be 
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IRON. 


told that in some late years London lias been a considerable market for American ice. 
This, however, is only a casual occurrence, depending principally on the circumstance 
of an unusually hot summer having followed an unusually mild winter, which, on the 
one hand, occasions a large Aetnand for ice, while, on the other, it lessens or annihilates 
the home supply. And the same may be said generally in regard to the demand of 
other European countries. The ice shipped from America is. principally obtained 
from Fresh Pond, Spy Pond, and Wenham Pond, in an elevated position, about 
18 miles from Boston, to which it is conveyed by railway ; but it is also obtained from 
various other ponds and lakes. It is kept stored up in large warehouses adjoining the 
lakes till it is required for shipment. The holds of the ships used for the conveyance 
of ice have a space between the planking of the ship and the ice boxed in and usually 
filled with sawdust or some other substance reckoned a non-conductor of heat. For¬ 
merly the ice was packed with straw and hay, in boxes of thin lumber made air-tight ; 
but. this mode of packing is now comparatively little used. The ice is beautifully 
transparent and free from air cells, and is usually cut into blocks about a foot thick. 
The shipments during 1852 amounted to 96,482 tons. (See art. Boston in this work ; 
and an article in the American Almanac for 1849.) 

Owing to the mildness of our winters we have sometimes little or no frost, and when 
it is most severe, ice in this country rarely exceeds 2 or 4 inches in thickness; and 
is usually, also, a good deal stained with impurities. Occasionally a supply of ice is 
brought from Norway, but it wants the solidity and transparency of the American ice. 

IRON. Since the observations on the duties oil the importation of coal and iron 
into France in the article Havre were printed the following decree has appeared: — 


Art. 1. The duties to be If vied on the importation of foreign 
coal and iron are listed as follows .— 

Co A I. TFH UK) Kri.oon AM MKS. 

Coal, by Sea_From Sables d'Oionne, exclusively, to Dun. 

knk, Inclusivt ly, in French vessels, 50c.; in foreign vessels, 
Hoc.; by all other ports, in French vessels, 15 c.; in fouign 
vessels, hi c. 

Coal, by Land.—From the sea to II all u in, exclusively, 50c.j 
by all other ports, the existing duties. 

Coke.—One half above the duties on coal. 

Coal Ashes—The existing duties. 

Ikon per 100 KlMttRAMMM, 

IMg iron, weighing 15 kilogrammes or more, by sea, In 
French vessels, 5f.; In foreign vessels, 5 f. 50c.; ditto, hy 
land, from Ml.me Misseron inclusively to Montgenevre ex 
cltisivelv, from the adjacent countries, 4f. i horn all other 

* Jn'hltrx (Wire), without regard to the mode of fabrication, in 
French vessels and by land, flat bars of 458 millimetre* and 
more, the length multiplied by the thickness, 12.f.; 213 milli¬ 
metre* inclusive to 453 millimetres exclusive, 11 f.; less than 
a IS millimetre*, same thickness, ditto. 10 f. In square bars of 
22 millimetres and more on each side, 12 f- ; 15 millimetres 
inclusive to 22 millimetres exclusive, ditto, 14 f.; less than 
15 millimetres, ditto, I (if. In round liars of 15 milium tres 
and more In diameter, 14 fr.; less than 15 millimetres, ditto, 
1(1 f. Uy foreign vessels, the above duties and one tenth 
more. 

In Kails.— Same duties a* those on bar iron, according to 
their dimension. 

In Plato-., or lartiine-noir-tuto %— 1 n French vessels, 25 f.; in 
foreign vessels and by land, 27 f. 50 v. 


Steel in Bars, cast or wrought—In French vessels, in f. 
in foicign vessels and by land, 4 I f. 

Arl. 2. From the 1st January, 1855, the duty on iron shall 
be levied according to the following table : — 

Raw pig., weighing 15 kilogrammes, and more, per I0O 
kilngi amines, by sea, in k r noli \cssels 4 f.; in foreign ves¬ 
sels, 4 f. 10 c.; ditto, ly land, i f. 

Bars, without regard to the medi* of fabrication, in Freni h 
vessels, and by land, in Hat bins of 158 null metics ami moie, 
the length multiplied by the thickness, lot’.; 215 milli- 
melies inclusively to 45S‘ millimetres exclusively, 12 f., less 
than 215 millimetres, ditto, Ilf. In -qtiarc bars of 2V milli¬ 
metre* and more on each side, 141 f. ; 15 millimetres inclu¬ 
sively to 22 millimetres exclusivity, 12 f.less than 15 milli¬ 
metres, ditto, Ilf. In round bars of 15 milliinetifs and 
more in diameter, 12 f-, less than 15 millimetre*, ditto, 1 I f. 

The same by foreign vessels—The above duties and one- 
tenth more. 

lion in Rails—The same duties as on bar-iron, according 
to their dimensions. 

Iron FI He- In Fremh vessels, 20 f-; in foreign vessels 
and by land. 22 f. 

S eel in liars,cast or wrought—In French vessels, 50 f.; in 
foreign vessels, and by land, 53 f. 

Ait. 3. The laws, d -cr.es, and ordinances which are not 
op|u>sed to the present deciec remain in full tone. 

Ait. 4. Our Minister of Agriculture, ol ('oimnerce, and 
l’ublic Works, qyd our Minister of Finance, in thi lr resp i - 
t*ve departments, are intrusted with the execution of this 
decree. 

Hone at the Palace of Fontainebleau on the 22nd of Novem¬ 
ber, 1853. 




The Times* in publishing this decree, accompanied it with the following observations: — “ Coal for¬ 
merly paid a duty of 4s. 7rf. a ton, when imported by sea from Dunkirk to Sables d’Oionne, in the dopai t- 
inent ol Vendee. This is now reduced to '2s. 9d. The former duties of 2s. 9rf. a ton when imported 
between Sables d’Oionne and Bayonne, and Is. 4 \d. when imported hy the Mediterranean ports, have 
been consolidated at the lower chatge. The duties on importation hy land, varying from Is. 4 T }r/. to 
Is. (>$'/. per ton, have been retained. Coke formerly paid twice the duty on coal ; now it only pays one- 
hall more than the reduced duty. These are the duties by French ships. By foreign ships they 
are higher ; hut, us English ships employed in the tirade between France ana England have been since 
IS’iG assimilated to national ships, the distinction is of no practical importance to this country. This 
being the case generally, it will only be necessary, as regardg iron, to place the former duties in com¬ 
parison with those now to he paid on importation by French vessels, English vessels being in the same 
category:— * 



Formir Duties p.r 
Ton. 

Duties, per Ton, till 
Jan. 1. 1855. 

After Jan. 1. 1855. 

Fig Iron - 

Iron in barn, according to dimension* 

Rails, the same at iron bars, according to dimen¬ 
sion*. 

Iron plate* 

Steel, in bars t ~— 

Cast .... 

Wrought - . * - 

£ ». d. 

2 16 8 
f From 6 12 0 
t to a 4 io 

17 12 0 

26 8 0 

52 16 O 

£ *• d. 

2 4 0 

f 5 5 10 
tto 7 0 10 

11 0 0 

} 17 12 0 

£ M. d. 

1 16 4 

14 8 0 
, Ito 6 3 4 

8 16 0 

13 4 0" 


This statement shows that the duties, even after the reduction effected by the decree of the 22nd 
November is carried into effect, will be enormously high. Still, however,a considerable step has been 
taken in the right direction. And it may be expected that the advantages of which it can hardly fall tr> 
be productive,- will not only afford a convincing proof of the advantageousness of what has been done, 
but will pave the way for still greater inroads on the present illiberal system. 
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IRON TRADE OF SCOTLAND. Mr. Thomas Thorburn, of Glasgow, has 
published the following statement in regard to the iron trade of Scotland in 1853. 

Owing to the varied and extended uses to which iron is applied throughout the world, the shipments 
and local consumption of the article have this year been unprecedented, though an advance of 70 per 
cent, lias beon established, and freights have risen fully 50 per cent. The United States have again 
been by far the largest customers, and increasing exportations to that quarter may be calculated upon, 
as recent accounts indicate a modified specific duty on iron will be immediately proposed and adopted 
by Congress. 

Notwithstanding the existence of legitimate causes for stimulating production, the average price of the 
year being 20s. per ton higher than tne average price of the last 5 years, the make is 50,000 tons less 
than In the years 1852, 1851, owing to the scarcity of labour and the raw material. 

Scotland possessed 50 years ago only 13 furnaces, the small produce of which realised 102. to 13/. per 
ton ; 114 furnaces are now in blast, the value of the production of which at the present price amounts to 
tlie large sum of 2,800,000/. per annum, about one-half of which is expended m wages. These facts, 
taken in conjunction with the subjoined statement, give an idea of the extraordinary growth of the iron 
trade of Scotland to its present gigantic dimensions and of its great national importance. 

Tons. 

Stock on hand the 31st December, 1852 ------- 450,000 

Stock in warehouse-keepers’ and makers’ stores on the 31st of December, 1853 - 210,000 


Decrease of stock ------ 240,0( 0 

Exported foreign and coastwise from Glasgow, Firth of Forth, Ayrshire ports, and 
|ier railway ----------- 650,000 

Consumed in local founderies and malleable ironworks here - 300,000 



Total deliveiies 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 950,000 


Deduct decrease in stock 


. . 

' 

- 240,000 

710.000 

Computed make in 1853 

Make in. 

Tons. 

" 

Stock, Dec.31. 

“ 

- 710,000 

Tons. 

1K45 


475,000 


1815 


245,000 

] 846 


570,000 


1816 


119 000 

1847 


510,000 


1817 


80,000 

1848 


580,000 


I8t8 


98,000 

1849 


090,000 


1849 


210,0(4) 

1850 


595,000 


1850 


270,000 

1851 


700,000 


1851 


350,000 

1852 


775.000 


1852 


450,000 

1853 


710,000 


1853 


2.0,000 


Present price of bars, 10/.; plates, 12/. 12s.; rods, 10/. 10s,, less 4 per cent, discount for cash; 
rails, 9/. 

Prices of bars. No. 1. Gartsherrie, 85s.; mixed G. M. B„ 79s. 6 d .; Ayrshire brands, 70s.; East Coast 
brands, 80s. 

KEY-WEST. A small island from 4 to 5 m. in length, by 1 in width; 56 m. 
S. W. from Cape Sable, in Florida. It is one of the Florida keys, or of that exten¬ 
sive circular range of low islands, banks, and reefs, which fences the coast of Florida, 
and forms the northern boundary of the Gulph Stream, from the Tortugas islands 
on the W. round to Cape Florida on the N. A light-house erected on the S. W. 
point of the island, Jat. 24° 32' 32 // N., long. 81° 48' 60" W., has a fixed light 
elevated G7 ft. above the level of the water. The town of Key-West, near the N. W. 
part of the island, has about 1,600 inhabs., and has an excellent harbour, with about 
25 ft. Avater. A safe passage, about 6 in in length, leads by Key-West from the 
Gulpli Stream to the Gulph of Mexico. It has 12 ft. water at ebb tide, and vessels 
from the N. bound for New Orleans, Mobile, &c., or from the latter for the former, by 
passing through it, avoid the delay and danger of the more westerly passage round the 
Tortugas. 

Owing to the frequent accidents to shipping from coming in contact with the banks and reefs in this 
dangerous vicinity, the American government has organised an establishment at Key-West for the 
assistance of ships in distress, and made it the seat of an admiralty court for the adjudication of claims 
for salvage, l'he former consists of above 20 licensed vessels, with crews of about 10 men each. Thee 
are kept constantly cruising about on tho look-out for ships in distress or wanting pilots ; and as their 
emolument principally depends on the fees they obtain for their assistance, it may be fairly assumed 
that it will be rendered with the greatest alacrity. Hut the desirable thing is to hinder vessels from 
getting on shore, tho assisting them when in that predicament bein^, though an important, a secondary 
consideration. The latter, however, and not the former, is the mam object which the licensed cruisers 
of Key-West have in view ; and it would he preferable, could means be devised for making their remu¬ 
neration depend rather on their success in preventing disasters, than, as at present, in mitigating their 
influence. This, however, is by no means easily done. Shipwrecks will, perhaps, be moil effectually 
prevented by increasing the number of light-houses, light-vessels, and sea-marks, along the edges of the 
islands and reefs, than in any other way. We subjoin an nccount of the sums awarded as salvages by tho 
court of Key-West, in each of the 16 years ending with 1851. 



Dollars. 



1856 

174,132 

184 1 

92,712 


107,495 

1H45 

69,592 


31,578 

1846 

124,4(8) 

18.19 

9(1,797 

18(7 

50,854 

1810 

85,113 

1848 

125,800 

1811 

7»,I73 

1849 

127,870 

18-12 

38,103 

1830 

122,851 

1843 

83,811 

1851 1 

75.852 


( Blunt's American Pilot , p. 25.; De Bow's Industrial Resource s* iv. 402.; Account of Light-houses, 
published ly authority qf the American government in 1850.) 






1452 L ABU AN— LAGUNA DI TERMINOS. 

LABUAN, a small island off the N. W. coast of Borneo, a dependency on th<* Bri¬ 
tish crown, about 6 m. distant from the nearest point of the mainland, and 30 m. N. 
from the city of Borneo or Bruni, lat. 5° 12' N., long. 115° 19' 36" E. It is from 
25 to 30 m. in circ., flat, and covered with wood. The anchorage, on the S. side of 
the island, is protected by a greater and three smaller islands; and the town of 
Victoria has been commenced at the embouchure of a rivulet in a small bay, at the 
head of the anchorage. Coal of good quality is found on the island, and it is well 
supplied with fresh water. It was ceded by the Sultan of Borneo to Great Britain in 
1844; and Sir James Brooke, who negotiated its cession, was afterwards ap¬ 
pointed its governor. When it came into our possession it was uninhabited ; but its 
situation is such that, provided it be moderately healthy, it can hardly fail to become 
an important emporium. It lies near the best route for shipping from the Straits of 
Singapore to China, and, while it is extremely well situated for carrying on trade with 
the W. and N. coasts of Borneo and the Philippine Islands, it will serve as a harbour 
of refuge, and as a convenient station for the steamers and other ships of war required 
to put down the piracy that has been, to the great injury of commerce, carried on to a 
great an extent from the ports and rivers of Borneo, and of some of the adjacent islands. 
Jn this respect its abundant supply of coal will be of the greatest service. In war the 
possession of Labuan will give us the entire command of the Chinese sea. (Brooke’s 
Journal, and a paper by Mr. Craufurd in Keppel’s Borneo, ii. p. 144. and p. 209 ) 

Borneo, or Bruni, on the adjacent shore of the mainland, the residence of the Sultan 
of Borneo Proper, has been termed the Venice of the East. It contains from 30,000 
to 40,000 inhabitants, mostly Malays, and really seems as if it floated on the waves. 
It is situated on an aestuary, and though built with little regard to regularity, it is inter¬ 
sected crosswise by two main streets, which divide it into four portions, one only of 
which stands on dry land. The houses in the other three parts are of wood built on 
piles, which support them above the water, with streets, if so they inay be called, to 
admit the passage of canoes. The steamer which conveyed Sir James Brooke to Borneo, 
when Labuan was ceded, anchored in the main street in the centre of the town 1 “ The 

greatest novelty at Bruni,” says Mr. Marryat, from whom we have borrowed these 
details, “ is the floating bazaar. There are no shops in the city, and the market is held 
every day in canoes. 'These cotne in at sunrise every morning from every part of the 
river, laden with fresh fruit, tobacco, pepper, and every other article which is produced 
in the vicinity; a few European productions, such as handkerchiefs, cheek-cotton prints, 
&c., also make their appearance. Congregated in the main street, the canoes are tacked 
together, forming lanes through which the purchasers in their own canoes paddle, 
selecting and bargaining for goods with as much cftnvenience as if the whole were 
transacted on terra Jirma. Iron is here so valuable that it is used as money. One 
hundred flat pieces an inch square are valued at a dollar, and among the lower classes 
these iron pieces form the sole coin. They are unstamped, so that any person appears 
to be at liberty to cut his own iron into money ; but whether such is really the case, I 
cannot vouch.” (Marryat’s Borneo, &t\, p. 113.) 

But though deficient in iron, the gold mines of Borneo are said to be of the richest 
description. Sir Stamford Raffles estimated that in his time about 32,000 Chinese la¬ 
bourers were employed in these mines on the W? coast of Borneo ; and it is not easy to say 
how productive they might become, were the miners in a condition to prosecute their 
undertakings in safety, and to bring the resources of science and of capital to their aid. 
Antimony is also found in abundance in Borneo, especially in the district of Sarawak, of 
which Sir James Brooke is rajah; and the diamonds of Borneo rival those of India 
and Brazil. But independently of its coal, and of its precious and other metals, its 
vegetable products might alone furnish the materials of an extensive commerce. The 
sago palm grows in great perfection in many parts of the island, and sago is largely 
exported in a rough state to Singapore. The areca nut, rattans, gutta pcrcha, gum- 
benjamin, camphor, birds’ nests, &c.,are also considerable articles of export; and sugar, 
pepper, and all the products of tropical regions, might, with a little care, he raised to 
any exterft in most parts of this vast island. The numbers and ferocity of the savages 
by whom it is occupied present, indeed, formidable obstacles to its improvement. But 
civilisation is beginning to make its way amongst them; and, though probably slow, its 
progress cannot well be arrested. 

LAGUNA DI TERMINOS, or LAGUNA DI CARMEN, a sea-port on the S. 
shore of the Gulph of Mexico, State of Yucatan, lat. 18° 38' 44" N., long. 91° 51' 22" W. 
It derives its names from being situated about 1 mile within the S. W. extremity of 
Carmen island, on the most westerly of the straits or entrahees leading into the basin 
or lagoon of Terminos. Population about 3,000. 

The port, which is secure and one of the best pn the gulph, has from 12 to 14 feot water over the bar 
at the entrance to the lagoon. Vessels of greater draught load and unload by means of lighters, out¬ 
side the bar, in from 3 to 4 fathoms, with good holding ground. 
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To enter the Port _Ilun in over the bar with Xicnlango Point, bearing by compass S. K., till I oint 

Saeatal bears S.E. 1 S., and then steer for it; and when the N. side of the island begins to shut in haul 
up for the anchorage off .the town. The lead is a safe guide on the W. side of the channel, but not on 

* The chief trade of the town consists in the shipping of logwood, known in foreign markets by the 
name of Campeachy wood, from its having been originally cut down in the vicinity of that port and snipped 
from it. But Campeachy has ceased to be an entrepot for logwood. It is now principally cut down on 
the mainland adjoining the lagoon of Terminos; and being thence conveyed to Laguna m coasting 

schooners, is sent from it to all parts of the world. 

Vessels arriving with cargoes must bring a general manifest and invoice in triplicate, certified by trio 
Mexican consul at the port of departure. Those arriving from a foreign port in ballast, must produce a 
clearance either from the Mexican consul or the authorities of the place from whence they came, showing 
that they bring no cargo. , , , , - , , , - 

Pilotage *1 75 per foot, other port charges, such as harbour master’s fees, anchorage, board of health, 
&c., about $25 each vessel. Ships arriving direct from a foreign port pay $L 50 per ton for tonnage dues. 


Statement of the Exportation of Dyewoods from the Port of Laguna di Terminos during the Years 
1850, 1851, and 1852, specifying also the Vessels in which thoy were shipped and the Ports to which 
they belonged. 




1850. 



1861. 



- 1862: 


Ports. 

1 

(Quintals 

Logwood. 

Qntls. 

Fustic. 

A 

V 

Jt 

Quintals 

Logwood. 

Qntls. 

Fustic. 

Vessels. 

Quintals' 

Logwood. 

Ouintal 

Fustic. 

1 i Yt‘i tiooL 

l'J 

07,723 

1,801) 

23 

100,908 

4,101 

21 

00,311) 

' 1,000 

li.iv.i* 



12 

73,816 

520 

1A 

8.8,703 

Hamburg 


42,300 


9 

32,3.30 

2,897 

14 

47,377 

3,081 

15 

70,010) 

1,171 

7 

.31,50.3 A 

7 

30,010 

2,012 


8 

26,840 


10 

21.104 


7 

17,058 

12,277 


4 

20,280 

9) 

2 

6,014 

1,929 


21,0714 

50 



4,511.J 



27,182 

0 

4 1,227 


2 

11,020 

623 

3 

22,0.38 

1,177 

A 

31,.534 


A ot w rp 

1 

2 

A, 107 
17,718 


2 

2 

7,301 

15,102 

1,201.) 

630 

C 

31,510 

40 

I'flrrsbutg 

2 

3 

0,321 

17,059) 

4,110 

2 

1 

7,000 
3,000) 


4 

15,(103 


Itoslnn • • 

2 

8,535 


1 

2,100 


2 

8,401) 

1,114 

New Oi leans - 



3 

1,601 


2 

1 ,000 


it trcdniLI - 







1 

2,180 


Gibraltar, am! market 
KLineur, and maiket 

; 

: : 

; - 

1 

7,181 

' 

1 

8,0734 


Nantes 

i 

’ 1 ,A0l) 


*1 

' 0,011 


1 

1,078 


Havana 

i 

1,400 





1 

380) 


I,mu aster 

In ballast to sundry ports 

10 

| 1 


1 

3 

2,231 


I 

0 

3,072 



101 

431,01 1 

8,33.8 

88 

371,100 

12,810) 

lot 

4.53,050* 

_19,677 


Wo arc Indebted for this article to a gentleman of Laguna. 


LIGHT DUES. 


The Mu'lriil fuen-tte of ihu lAtli April, 181*>, has published 
the following rov il de< rce, dated I lth of the same month, 
regulating the future payment of light dues in the Spanish 

Ail. 1.—In id nee of the \ triable charges at present recovered 
in the ports or (he Peninsula and the adjacent islands, tinder 
the denomination of light-bnu-e anti li.irliour-llgliL tines, for 
the tulure one general light duty will lie tleiutuidid at all ports 
having a t ustoni house, payable at the same time as the other 
navigation i barges, agtecably to the legu-lutionx contained in 
the billowing articles : — 

Art. 2.—Spanish merchant vessels proceeding from national 

Art. ."5,— Poteign nierelitmt vessels prot eediiigfrtmi tin-same, 
w ill pay V reals per ton ; her M.'nestv’s gonernment reserving 
the power of alteung this rate aci orthng to the amount of dues 
paid hy Spanish slii]>s in foreign polls. 

A * t. 4—To he exempted from this dutv s — 

1st. Spanish ships returning from the same countries in 
ballast. 

2nd. Those of all flags which enter Spanish ports and sail 
tlierefiom m ballast. 

aid. 'fliose wliicli enter the same through stress of weather, 
whenever those Jo not discharge or talus in cargo at the saul 


ports. Should the latter he done, then the integral duty must 
be paid , the* vessels so paying thereby becoming exempt from 
a icncwal oi the same charges in the other ports to which they 
may he ultimately bound with part ot their cargo. Tilts iule 
will lie equally observed with res)>ect to the slops, which, 
without being forced hy stress of weatlnr, should enter two or 
mote porta to disthnrge the goods contained in Uieir mani¬ 
fests. S-” 

Art. A—National vessels engaged in the coasting trade w ill 
pav for eac h voyage, going or coining, halt a real per ton. To 
be exempted: — 

1st. Vessels licit measuring more than 20 tons. 

2nd. Those* of a larger measurement which do not make a 
vos age of more than 20 maritime leagues. 

ord. The latter are exempted from the said charges, when 
touching at intermediate ports, before arriving at their desti¬ 
nation, whatever mav lie the distance of the latter trorn thu 
plate where their manifests w ere originally Issued. 

4th. Those returning m ballast from the ports to which they 
may have been bound. 

Art. fuh and last—The light duty to he considered hk a tem¬ 
porary measure, and will be reduced to on amount sufficient 
to provide for the expenses of conservation and Service, after 
covering the cost of establishment. 


LIGIIT-HOUSES (Reduction of Charges for). —We stated in the article 
Light-houses, in the Dictionary, that it was highly probable that the tolls, or charges, 
on their account would be speedily reduced. And the following letter, addressed by 
the Trinity House to the collectors, shows this aiTticipation lias been already realised. 

Trinity House , London, 20th December, ]853. 

Sir,—I am directed to communicate to you, as collector of light and other duties under appointment 
from this corporation, the following directions in relation to the charges to be made and received by 
you, in respect thereof, on and after the 1st day of January next, viz.:— 

That the tolls received for the Commissioner* for Northern Light-Houses, in respect of coasting 
vessels, are to be reduced as follows : — that is to say, where the toll payable ir. respect of any such 
vessel upon passing or deriving benefit from any light-house, is now fixed at the rate of (Ud. per 
ton, such toll shall be at the rate of 1-lCth of a penny per ton ; and where such toll is now fixed at 
tiie rate of 0\d. per ton, it shall be at the rate or 2-1 (Tth of a penny per ton. And 
That the tolls (as defined by the act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 131.) received for this Corporation, the Commis¬ 
sioners for Northern Light-llouses, and Port of Dublin Corporation, are to be reduced a& follows i— 
that is to say, until H. Majesty, with the advice of her privy council, may see fit otherwise to deter¬ 
mine, there shall be allowed to every person paying such tolls an abatement or discount upon the 
amount payable by him ; which abatement or discount shall, in the case of every oversea vessel be 
25 per cent., and in the case of every coasting vessel, 10 per cent. ‘ 

T am to add, that the order in council, confirmatory of these directions, 
with, and that it is required that in the meantime the instructions herebi 
full effect—I am, Sir, your most humble servant, A. 13., secretary. 


may be expected to i$sue forth- 
" communicated be carried into 
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LIGHT-HOUSES. 


Account of the Lighthouses and Floating Lights that have been, and are in the course of being erected 
or established in England, Scotland, and Ireland since 1848. 


Name of Light. 

Place. 

N. 

Latitude. 

IV .or E. 
Longt* 

•s 

II 

Fixed, 
Intermit- 
ting or 
Revolving. 

Interval 
of Ilevo- 

Miles 
seen in 

Colour or 
any Pecu¬ 
liarity of 
Light- 
house. 

Height in 
Feet of 
Lantern 

Height 
in Feet 
of 

Year 

erected. 


I 





I 3 

Fiash. 

Weather. 

High 

Water. 


Entfhful and 




West., 










H alt m. 


0 f 










llishop liot k 

On the Rock. 

49 52 

0 

6 27 0 

1 

Fixed. 



♦ 



1851 


(.b.-ilding), 












^Portland. 

On the breakwater 

50 31 

22 

2 26 49 

1 

Fixed. 

. % 

6 

. 

30 


1851 

1 


at the extremity 
of stage. 












lOiiermcy ( pro • 

Hanoi* or Hano- 

49 25 

50 

2 43 20 

1 




* 



1851 



veaux rocks. 











Jersey. 

St. Helicr, N. pier. 

49 11 

C) 

2 7 0 

2 

Fixed. 

. 

2 

Lamp. 

16 

* - 

nhfMp 

Do. 

Do. S. pier 

- 


- - 

1 

Fixed. 

- - 

2 

post. 

Lamp. 

21 

29 


1839 

I’oole. 

North side of en- 

50 41 

0 

1 56 0 

2 

Fixed. 

. 

6 

Lamp. 

37 



Litthliampton. 

trance 

North end of E. 
pier. 

50 48 

0 

0 32 0 

East. 

1 19 0 

1 

Fixed. 

* * 

- * 

post. 

16 

30 

30 

1848 

Dover. 

CheoRmar Head, 

51 7 

0 

1 

Fixed. 

_ 

' 2 

. 



1819 



outer extremity oi 











Do 

W. pier. 

Near the clock 

_ 

_ 

• 

1 

Fixed- 






1852 



towers 












Princes 

Channel 

Fast Tongue Sand. 

51 29 

0 

1 19 0 

2 

Fixed. 

* - 

10 

Red, and 

38 

14 


1848 


Lighthouse. 









ballon the 













highest 




i 

Do. 

West Girdler Sand. 

51 29 

0 

1 7 0 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 2 

10 

Red. 

38 


1848 

fi 








minute*, 













with 4 






r> 








mm ute 






V 

Sea lleach. 

Southend pier head 



. 

1 

Fixed. 

hashes. 


. 




£ 


Chapman Head. 


- 


1 

Fixed. 


10 

Red, 

40 

. - 

1849 

IS 


Muckllng Flat. 

- 

- 

. 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

10 

While, 

40 


1819 

| 

Hope Point. 

In the fort on a flag 
stair. 

- 


- * 

1 

Fixed. 

- - 


on pile*. 
Lamp. 


- - 

1852 


Gunfieot 

North side of Kas 

51 46 

0 

1 22 0 

2 

Revolving. 


10 

Red, with 

F. 38 


1850 


Light 

Sound Channel. 







a ball at 

31s. 20 



Vessel. 









each 

masthead. 





Harwich. 

On I.andguard fort. 

51 56 

1.5 

1 19 ( 

1 

Fixed. 






* Lowestoft. 

On each pier of 
harbour. 

* 


' - 

2 

Fixed. 

* - 

- - 




1817 

Varmouth. 

South pier at Gor- 

52 34 

2.5 

1 44 20 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

2 

. . 



1852 



leston. 











*S|.urn. 

On the Point. 

53 34 

41 

0 7 9 

1 

Fixed. 


11 

. . 

54 

(.0 


Stallingborough. 

At the ferry. 

.53 37 

' 

0 10 0 
West. 

0 12 O 

1 

Fixed. 

- 

- 

1819 

Killingholm. 

South Killingholm. 

53 39 

( 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

11 

Red. 

37 

45 

1852 

Bridlington. 

North pier head. 

M 5 

IV 

0 11 42 

1 

Fixed. 


8 


24 


Souh.ini. 

South pier. 

It .50 

0 

1 19 0 

1 

Fixed. 



. 



Wnrkworth. 

N. end of S. pier. 

52 21 

0 

: 35 u 

1 

Fixed. 


1 




1818 

Carlisle Port. 

Onauer head. 

On rne Point. 

54 57 


3 11 II 

1 

Fixed. 

_ 


Lamp. 



1811 

* Formby. 

53 32 

21 

3 3 54 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

12 

Red, 

83 " 

82* 

1831 











tower. 

lighted 



|Hol)hend. 

New Break water, E. 

53 20 

0 

4 37 0 

1 

Fixed. 

. - 

. . 

. . 

. 


1851 

1850 


S,mnder's 

f)n pier head. 

51 43 

0 

i 42 0 

1 

Fixed. 








Foot- 

51 40 











s 

Llanelly. 

S. end of Break- 

0 

1 10 25 

1 

Fixed. 

„ 

. 

. 



1850 



■water. 












Cardiff (build- 

On the pier. 

51 28 

0 

3 10 0 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

„ 

. 

_ 


1852 

1 

i«A'0 













Hayte. 

On Lelandsandhills 

50 11 

30 

5 26 0 

2 

Fixed. 

. _ * 

6 

Red. 

81 

15 

1840 



or Towans. 









59 

1) 

St. Ives. 

On pier head 30 feet 

50 12 

0 

5 28 0 

1 

Fixed. 


7 

Black; 

23 

25 

1831 , 



from end. ] 








exhibited 

from 

1 Sept, to 





Scotland. 









30 April. 




1 

ri’ittenween. 

Pier head. 

56 13 

0 

2 43 30 

1 

Fixed. 


6 

Lamp- 

25 

7 

1853 

& 

Do. 

S. corner of the wall 
, In Ahbey Park. 

* 


• * 

1 

Fixed. 

- - 

6 

post. 
Lantern 
in the 

72 


1853 


Anstruther. 

West pier. 

56 13 

0 

2 42 0 

2 

Fixed. 

. 

. 

wall. 

Lamp- 

16 


1818 

jSt. Andrew's. 

Turret in cathedral 
wall. 

56 20 

0 

2 47 0 

1 

Fixed. 

- - 

5 

post. 

20 

100 

- . 

1849 

(Peterhead. 

1 

N. harbour, W. pier 
head. 

57 30 

0 

l 46 0 

1 

Fixed. 

- * 

• - 

Stone. 

- 

- - 

1849 

Lnthcron wheel. 

South entrance. 

58 1C 

10 

3 22 55 

1 

Fixed. 



White. 




* Noss Head. 

On the Head. 

58 28 

38 

3 3 5; 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 4 
minute. 

" 15 * 

175' 

40 

1819 

* 

North Ro 

Donnis Head. 

59 23 

0 

2 23 0 

1 

Fixed. 





1851 

l 

naldsha 

(building.) 


58 56 











i 1 

lloy Sound. 

High Light on E 
point of Gretnsa 
l. and Low Light 

9 

3 16 33 

2 

Fixed. 

' 

10 

7 J 

Stone. 

115 

55 

90 

20 

1851 




on N. point. 







1 






* Those marked thus, are to be considered first-class lights. 
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A, 

Height in 

Height 


Name of Light. 

Place. 

N. 

Latitude. 

V.orE 

Longl- 
tud . 

5 a 

h 

Fixed, 
Intermit¬ 
ting or 

Interval 
of Revo¬ 
lution or 

Mile* 
seen in 
clear 

my l’l cu 
llantv of 

Ft cl of 
Lantern 
above 

in Feei 
of 

Build- 

s| 





Revolving. 

Flash. 

Weather. 


High 

Water. 

ing 

* 

Stornoway, Lewis 

Irnish Point. 

58 11 28 

22 10 

i 

Revolving- 

Kvery J 

10 

- - 

56 


1802 


F’ier head. 

56 0 40 

26 30 

i 

Fiaed. 

J . 

4 

Stone. 

25 

19 

1850 


East side. 

06 5 .10 

i 33 0 

i 

Fixed. 


4 

Stone. 

Y5 

180 


1801 


)n the Point. 

.06 n 4.0 

i 13 30 

i 

Fixed. 


18 

Stone. 

100 

1849 

Kvle Akin, Isle of 

Vear village. 

07 16 t) 

0 41 0 

t 

Fixed. 


- 


• 


1802 

Skye. 

ship Rock. 

04 16 50 

0 34 00 

y 

Fixed. 


10 

Stone. 

165 

30 

1850 

CampbeUton. 

N. pier head. 

00 25 30 

> 30 311 

1 

Fixed. 


* 

Common 

lamp. 

12 

9 


Greenock. 

Quay in front of 

00 57 C 

1 40 0 

1 

Fixed. 


4 

Lamp on 

26 

20 

1829 

custom-Iiou-e. 






iron pillar. 

22 




On Pillar Bank. 

55 56 10 

t 11 ( 

1 

Fixed. 


4 

Red stone. 

3t 

1819 

Rowling Hay. 

B entrance of Bow 
ling Harbour. 


1 

Fixed. 



Lantern 

pdlar, 

blown. 


7 

1819 


Do. 

Donald’s Quay, SO!) 

* ■ 


1 

Fixed. 


4 

Lamp. 

Red. 

26 

35 

If, 

1819 

Troon Harbour. 

It the pier head. 

05 33 0 

1 41 i 

1 

Fixed. 

- 

6 

20 

1818 


B unkirk or Annan 

01 57 4i 

3 16 0 

1 

Fixed. 

- - 





1841 


Foot. 










L eland. 

• Fast net (not 

On summit of rock. 

01 23 18 
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MELBOURNE, the cap. of the British colony of Victoria, formerly Port Phillip in 
Australia, occupying the SE. portion of that continent, stretching through 9 clegs, of 
long., from Capo llowe on the E. to the Glenelg river on the \V. The town is si¬ 
tuated on the N, bank of the Yarra-Yarra river, about 9 m. (following its windings) 
from its mouth in the basin of Port Phillip, lat. 37° 49' 5 1 ' S., Ion. MO° 57' 3(X / E. 
It was founded in 1837, and extends along the banks of the river. In 1851 it had a 
population of ^3,000 ; but such has been the immigration consequent on the discovery 
of the gold fields, that it is now (1853) supposed to have no fewer than 80,000 inha¬ 
bitants. A large proportion, however, of this vast population is to be regarded as 
migratory only, and as residing in town merely till their ultimate destination has been 
decided upon. It is needless, perhaps, to add that house rent is excessively high. 
Indeed a large portion of the population is not housed but encamped under tents in the 
suburbs and along the roads leading to the “diggings.” The site of the town is unfor¬ 
tunate ; for the river, being obstructed by a bar and shallows, is not generally navigable 
for vessels of more than 60 tons burden ; and it has the further disadvantage of being 
low, and liable to be flooded by the overflowing of the river during the wet seasqji. It 
has been proposed to facilitate the trade of the town by removing the bar at the mouth 
of the river, and deepening its channel; but this would be a very expensive undertaking, 
and one of which the success would be not a little doubtful. The excavation of a ship 
canal from the deep water in the bay to Melbourne has also been proposed ; and it, 
probably, would be the preferable plan ; but in the meantime a railway has been com ¬ 
menced, and is in progress to the bay, which, when completed, will obviate many of 
the inconveniences which are now experienced. It seems, however, not unlikely that 
the trade of the town, and the greater part, perhaps, of its population, will ultimately 
centre at Williamstown,'a village a few miles distant, on a headland extending into the 
bay, opposite to which all large vessels coming to Melbourne are obliged to anchor. 
The principal objection to Williamstown is the scarcity and bad quality of the fresh 
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water; but this serious defect might, perhaps, be obviated by sinking wells, or by 
conveying hither a supply of water from some of the adjacent streams. 

Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the present unfavourable situation of the 
town for commercial purposes,' and the extraordinary state of things prevalent there, 
than the fact that while the ordinary charge for the freight of goods from England to 
Melbourne roads is at present (November, 1853) 3/. 10». a ton, it is 51. to the 
quays ! We subjoin some statements illustrative of the extraordinary progress and 
present state of the colony. 

Imports, Exports, and Population of the Colony of Victoria from 1839 to 1852, both inclushe. 


Ve.iT. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total of External 'Trade. 

Population, Average of Year 

1839 - 

205,000 

78,000 

283,000 

7 .001) 

IS ID 

392,000 

155,000 

517,000 

lo.iion 

IS 11 

335,000 

137,000 

4 7 1 ,000 

14,000 

IS 12 

261,000 

201,000 

468,000 

19,000 

isn 

183,000 

278,000 

461,000 

22,000 

urn 

151,0(8) 

257,(810 

408,0(81 

2 1,000 

isr. 

248,000 

461,(810 

712,000 

28,000 

-1 s 11; 

316,000 

425,000 

711,000 

31,1 00 

IS 17 

438,000 

669,(8)0 

1,107,(8(0 

42,0(8) 

ISIS 

374,000 

67 5,001) 

1,019,000 

50.000 

1S 19 

480,000 

755,000 

1,235,000 

(.0,000 

1S50 

7 15,000 

1 ,012,000 

1 ,787,0(8) 

70,000 

1851 

1,056,137 

1,123,18(9 

2,180,346 

95,000* 

1852 

4,013,8(0 

7,451,549 

11,19.5,14 5 

200 ,00(1* 


The exports of gold in 1852 were estimated at 2,120,121 oz., of which 1,990,000 were shipped from Mel¬ 
bourne, 118.732 oz. from Geelong, and the residue from Portland and Port Fairy. (For further details, 
see the articles Colonies, Phkcious Metals, and Sydney, in tins work, and the Appendix to the 
excellent work of Mr. Westgarth, entitled Victoria , 4'C ) 

Wool. — Here, as in other parts of Australia, wool, down to the discovery of the gold fields, was the 
principal article of produce and export. And it is seen from the following statement, winch wo borrow 
From the Argus, an able amt well-informed Melbourne journal, that its exportation went on increasing 
down to the present year. 

“ Account of the Wool shipped during the Years ending July 5, 1852, 1853. 








1852. 

1853. 

Melbourne 



_ 


. 

lbs. 9,389,967 

lbs. 10,218,019 

U celong 






6,791,100 

6,721,960 

Pori Fairy 






723.100 

1,259,725 

Portland 

- 

- 

- 

* 

■ 

1,7.52,800 

3,080,560 



Total 

- 

- 

- 

18,6.57.567 

21,310,291 


“ But it would be wrong if wc did not apprise our British readers that*a process is going on, of which 
we have before warned them, and which may one day seriously affect the supply of woo) which they now 
draw from these shores. The value of the carcass is so steadily gaining upon that of the ileece ns natu¬ 
rally to affect the care with which each is watched hy the settler. Fine, fat, large-sized slictp now 
freijuently sell at 30s. each, the current price beiore the gold discovery having been Ids. to 12s., while 
the fleece has scarcely improved in value at all. So fast, too, is the proportion between meat and its 
consumers altering that higher prices still for the carcass are reasonably to be looked for. 

“ Besides, that terrible scourge of the sheepowner, the scab, is spreading, rapidly through our flocks, 
and the high rate of labour prevents the squatters from grappling with it as they ought. Sheep are run 
in flocks of unmanageable size, frequently camped out, and allowed to wander; and, except when bi ought 
up by wide rivers, this devastating disease progresses almost unopposed. 

“ A continuous high price of wool in the English markets will afford great encouragement to the settlers 
to struggle with these two tendencies so greatly deteriorative to our wool; and the manufacturers of Great 
Britain will have to afford that encouragement, or they must gradually teach themselves to look else¬ 
where for a supply.” 

Grain —The same journalist remarks as follows on the importation of grain : — “ For a supply of 
breadstuff's we must still reconcile ourselves to looking abroad. Our own product ion is a mere drop in the 
bucket compared with our consumption ; and so numerous is our population becoming, and such large 
consumers are they of all the necessaries of life, that the supplies of all adjacent colonies, New Zealand 
included, must for a long time be utterly inadequate to our requirements. We have considerable stocks 
of American flour on hand ; but shipments from the ports of the United Slates appear now to have been 
nearly suspended ; and, as is always the case in a rapidly-fluctuating market, low prices have for a time 
prevailed, and we begin to fear a possible scarcity before our own harvests come round. It is rather a 
fearful thought to those who do not deal in flour, and therefore have no interest in high prices, that a 
community like ours, accustomed to extravagant consumption, is so far distant from all extensive sources 
of supply. The course of post with England and America necessarily occupies many months, and 
between the periods of orders being sent and being executed there seems quite a possibility of prices 
ranging from a rato that will be ruinous to shippers — to one little short of famine to the consumer 
Wh'lle/odder continues so high that oaten hay has long been, pound for pound, dearer than wheaten 
flour, our agriculturists will naturally avoid turning their attention to the production of grain. And in 
the meantime, probably for many years, the supply of these colonies with breadstuff's will constitute a 
trade very well worth the careful attention of the merchants of Great Britain and America." 


Seamen's Wages .—Batavia by the run, 301.; China do. 30/.; 
Manilla, 3.0/.; Calculus, 30/.; United States, vUl Cape Horn, 
per month, 6/.; Valparaiso, 01.; Callao, per run, 30/.; 
Coasting, month, 0/.; England, per run, 45/.; Harbour, 
month, 15/. 

Port Charges. — Pilotage, 3d. per ton, registered tonnage, 
lnsitle the Heads; if n pilot be taken outside of the Heads, 1 \d. 
additional wilt be charged. The whole of the pilotage rates 
in no case to exceed 20/., nor less than 4/. Ballot, 25a. per 
ton. Shipping men, lUa. each. Day labour, 10a. Water, 
2.5s. per ton ot 252 gallons. Lighterage from Hobson’s Bay to 
the whaifs at Melbourne, 35a. to 10a. per ton. 


Exchange. — On Atlantic States, sight, 2 per rent., rating 
the pound at $i 90 cents. London, at 30 days, 2 per 
cent.; sight, 2J ditto. China, bills on London invariably 
remitted. 

Gold Freights, — To Atlantic States, rid Callao, per rent# 
Do. do. Cape Horn, I per rent. To London, i^l. per oz. in 
full, delivered at the Bank of England. 

Insurance. — On gold vi£ Capo Horn, 3 per cent. Vid 
Callao, 5 per cent. TTo England, 3k per cent. 

Gold Dust. _ Clean, per wr... 77a. fid. 

(From the instructive'ana valuable Circular of Messrs. 
Ilussey, Bond, and Hale, Melbourne, 17tb August, 1853.) 


* Population on 31st December. 
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Arrivals of Shipping at Melbourne during the G Months ending with June, 1853. 


From 

Vesiels 

Tonnage. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

Europe - 



IDS 

‘17,1(53 

5 

3,0X7 

L/niled States of America 



f*0 

28,823 

3 

] ,‘158 

Kart India ami China 



42 

14,8C7 

3 

1,181 

< Ither fofel«n ports - - . 



30 

10,0*17 



Inter-Colonial - - 



515 

85,200 

92 

33,0S(> 

Coasters - 

- 


151 

12,223 



Total 

- 

- 

1,018 

_211,730 

_103_ 

l_39,015 


Arrivals and Departures of Immigrants during the 6 Months ending with June, 1853. 


-Arrivals seaward for the six month* ending 30th June, 18.53 

Estimated arrivals over departures, overland, from the colonies of New South Wales and Adelaide 

Arrivals for the six months ------ 

Departures seaward for the six months ending 30th .tune, 1853 - 


4 7,070 

20,000 

(.7,070 

22,744 


Arrivals over departures for the six months 
l'opulalion on the 31st December, 1852 

Total population in the colony 30th June, 1853 - 


4 1,285 

200,1 it)0 


211,285 


Tariff: 

£ *■ 

Toffee, per cwt. - - - - U 10 0 

fepirits or strong w a tors, vie. spirits or strong waters 
ot'anv strength not exceeding the strength of 
ninofhy Sykes' hydrometer, mid so in {....portion 
for any greater or less strength, per gallon >070 

Spirit*., cordials. Honours, or strong waters, sweet¬ 
ened or mixed wltn any article, so that the degree 
of strength cannot be ascertained l.y Sykes’ hydro¬ 
meter, {>er gallou - - 0 7 0 

Hinrits uerfuincd - - - -070 

Ten, peril* • - - -003 

Tobacco, i igars, and snuff, per lb. - -02 O 

W’mf. {><-•> gallon - - - 0 1 0 

All other goods, wares, and merchandise - Free. 

Hole. — The same dutv as upon spirits is chargeable upon 
all brandy fruits, in proportion to the quantity of biandy in 
each dor.cn. 

(All goods exported — Free.) 


Scale iff Commercial Charges, authorised by the Committee <ff 
the Melbourne Chamber qf Commerce, 11 )ih July, 1S52. ] 


Commission*. 

On cash payments when not in fund* 

On cash payments when in funds 

On purchase and shipment of gold dust - - 

On do. if drawn against 

On the amount of invoice in either case. 
On purchase and shipment of merchandise and on 
oilier pm chases when not in funds 
))o. do. when in funds 

On private sales, and sales by auction, whether for 
cash or cretin, including guaiantec 
Oil goods received and forwarded — on their value - 
On consignments of ineichandise withdrawn — on 
iny.ice - 

On debts, rents, and other accounts collected, re¬ 
covered. and remitted - 
On sale or purchase of hills of exchange 
On bills of exchange collected, and on monevs re¬ 
ceived or paid, from which no other coinnihsion 
is derived - 

On lei tils of credit granted - 
O.i lettirs of ciedit drawn against 
On freight or eharter procured for vessels and 
freight or passage monev collected 
On ships’ disbursements and outfits 
On moni'V obtained on bottomry or respondentia 
On insuiaru'o effected or orders written tor in¬ 
surance - - - - 

On insmanre losses, partial or total, settled, or on 
premiums recovered 

Guarantee, bonds, indorsement of bills, contracts 
for goods, or other engagements 
A./I. — All sales of goods understood to he gua¬ 
ranteed, unless then 1 be special orders to the 
contrary. 

Guarantee on remittances - - 


5 

*4 

10 

1 

n 

5 

1 


i 

24 

24 


Guarantee for security on contracts - - 5 

Acting as trustee untler assignments - - 5 

On aclvsnces on ptodfice for shipment - - 24 

Advances and current accounts not liquidated at 
the end of the season (March 31st), trie balance 
to be charged as a fresh advance, subject to a 
commission of - - - - 5 

Interest. 

On advances for duties and freight - -8 

ui counts - - - - lo 

Charges. 

For passing accounts with the government for emi- £ s. 
grant ships, when tile whole freight is payable in 
England - - - - 10 Id 

For ihocking expenditure accounts on behalf of 
charterers of p isst-ngtr vessels and granting teril- ^ ^ 

For entering ship inward at the Tustom-hou-e, 
where the original port of departure is in Aus¬ 
tralia, Van Diemen’s Land, or New/eat.md - 2 2 

For entering ami clearing ship outward, whore the 
port of destination is m the same pla. es as above - 1 I 

For entering ship inward from oilier ports - 3 3 

For entering and clearing ship outward, if laden 
here - , - - -33 

Do. do. do. in hdlla.t - 1 1 

For attending delivery of cargo from lighters, and tier day. 

giving not i. e to consignees - ■ ill Id t» 

Fee for each surv.y, if within the city - -lid 

Do. at Hobson’s Jlay or Williams Town - 2 2 0 


Charges .for H r « rt liousing. 

On all measurement goods requiring to he dry housed, 2*. {tor 
ton of 10 culm feet per week. 

On liquids, 2*. per ton ot 252 gallons per week. 

On sugar, rice, salt, flour, and nil other articles requiring to 
be dry housed, lit. per ton per week. 

On all other nierchandi-e, Ca. per ton per week. 

And an additional charge lor all goods as above, for 
. housing and unliousing ui cording to die hulk ot weight 
of the article. 

On wool — for receiving, weighing, marking, and delivering, 
2*. per hale 

Ditto — for rent after fourteen days, ai the rate of 6d per bale 
per week. 

In addition to the tare on wool, an allowance for draft of hi. 
per ewt. 

On tallow — for receiving, weighing, marking, and delivering, 
Ms. per ton. 

Ditto--for rent after fourteen days, at the rate of Is. per t.m 
, [>er week. 

On grain — if in hags, including housing and unhousing. Id. 
jx-r bushel for thy first month. 

Ditto — tor any longer time, id. per bushel per week. 

Oil grain—if in hulk, or It required to be weighed, extra 
charge to be made. 


We borrow from the journal to which we have already referred the following observations on 
the prospects of immigrants in Victoria:—“Provisions in goneral are not dear, in proportion to 
house rent; at least tea, sugar, butcher’s meat, and potatoes are at a reasonable price ; but bread, milk, 
butter, and such vegetables as turnips, cabbages, &c., are still at a high figure; the quartern loaf is 
Is. Grf. It is evident, then, that the first and necessary expences which meet a man on landing are very 
heavy ; but let not the new comer be therefore discouraged ; if he is the sort of man suited to the colony 
— and almost all working and labouring men are— he will soon be in a position to meet his expenses, 
and also to put by money to join one of the many building and freehold land societies which tiro high 
price of land and the extravagant rents have called into active existence within the last few months. 
English readers given to such pursuits as market-gardening, poultry-keeping, dairy-farming, &c., will 
form their own conclusions of the prospects of those following such callings in a country with a range of 
prices like that quoted in our market reports. Battersea gardeners, Surrey (owl-tenders, and the dairy 
people of Kent and Essex will probably lick their lips at the thought of cauliflowers at -s. a piece, eggs 
at 5a. per dozen, and milk at 2a. per quart. We can assure one and all of such that wo have room 
for thousands of them ; that these high prices do not arise from any natural scarcity ; that the gardener 
will find plenty of land, the dairyman any number of cattle, and the poultry woman hens innumerable. 

“ It must be distinctly understood, in Bpite of all the 4 croaking ’ Jotters which have swarmed in the 
English papers, that the industrious workman may secure employment at high wages the very day he 
lands; while, at the same timd, the clerk, shopman, or broken-down city idler lingers about our streets 
dispirited, unemployed and miserable." 

The basin of Port Phillip , which receives the Yarra-Yarra and other rivers, is a large 
circular bay, or inlet of the sea, whence the colony derived its former name. It has a 
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narrow entrance, not more than 1| m. in width, partly occupied with rocks and shoals. 
A light-house has been erected near the extremity of Point Lonsdale, near the W. side 
of the entrance, lat, 38° 16' S., long. 140° 40' E., and another on Point Gellibrand, 
near the head of the bay, between Williamstown and the mouth of the Yarra-Yarra 
river, lat. 37° 52' S., long 144° 55' E. The bay is about 40 m. in depth from S. to N., 
and where widest is about 40 in. from E. to W. It is said to cover an area of above 
800 sq. m., and might accommodate all the navies of all the countries in the world. 

The whole trade of the colony, which is already very extensive, and is increasing 
with extraordinary rapidity, is at present carried on from this basin. And from its 
advantageous situation, and its stretching so far inland, it is probable it will always 
continue to engross the largest share of the trade, though, no doubt, it will be partly, 
also, carried on from other ports. Geelong, at the head of a deep bay on the W. 
side of the basin, has a large population, and a very considerable trade. 

MERCANTILE MARINE ACT. — We subjoin a pretty full abstract of this 
important statute, the 13 & 14 Viet. c. 93. Its objects are mainly to improve the 
qualifications of the masters and mates of merchant ships, by subjecting them to 
examinations, to ascertain their fitness for the proper discharge of their duties, (see 
Masters, &.c. in this Supplement) ; to improve the condition of seamen by protecting 
them against fraud and imposition ; and to protect the owners against loss from the 
desertion and misconduct of the men. This statute was amended by the 14 & 15 
Viet. c. 96., the amendments being referred to in the notes. But where, as in 
this case, precision and clearness are of such importance, a statute should not he 
amended in this slovenly way. It should be repealed and re-enacted with the amend¬ 
ments embodied. 

Short Title. — This act may bo cited as “ The Mercantile Marine Act, 1850.” — § 1. 

Clause 2nd refeis to the interpretation of the act. It is only necessary to notice the following rules, 
viz. : — The expression “ home trade ship*’ shall include every “ ship ” to which* this act applies, em¬ 
ployed in tr.iding or going within the following limits, viz., the coasts of the U.X., the islands of Cuern- 
sey, Jersey, Sai k, Alderney, and Man, and the continent of Europe between tTic river Elbe and Brest 
inclusive : — The expression ” foreign-going ship ” shall include every “ ship ” to which this act applies 
employed in trading or going beyond the limits aforesaid; — The word *‘seaman ” shall include every 
person’ (except masters and apprentices duly indentured and registered) employed or engaged to serve 
In any capacity on board any “ ship.” — § 2. 

Explanation and Alteration of Terms m 8 <$- 9 Viet. c. 116.— The words “seaman” uml “ seamen” in the 
“ Seamen’s Piotoction Act,” 8&1) Viet. c. 116. arc meant to include any person or persons about to servo 
as seamen, notwithstanding that they have not previously been at sea,and aie also meant to include ap¬ 
prentices in the sea service and persons about to become such apprentices; and the said “Seamen’s 
Protection Act ” shall, after the 31st December, 1850, be read and construed as if the expression “ the 
ship's husband ” were icplaced by the expiession “ a mate of the ship,” and the expression “ship’s hus¬ 
band,” were replaced by the expression “ mate of the ship.” — § 3. 

Extent of Operation. — The several parts of this act which relate to any ships, or to the owners, mas¬ 
ters, mates, seamen, or apprentices of any ships, shall, so far as the context and subject matter admit, 
have the following applications, viz.;— So much of tins act as repeals, alters, or explains any existing 
enactment shall apply to the same ships and to the same matters and persons to which sucli enactment 
applies ; — The remainder of this act shall, as far as the context and subject admit, apply to all ships re¬ 
gistered or licensed in the U. K. (except such as are exclusively employed in fishing on the coasts of the 
U. K., and such as belong to the Corporation of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond, the Commis¬ 
sioners of Not them Lighthouses, or the Corporation for preserving and improving the Harbour of Dublin, 
and also except pleasure yachts) *, and also to all ships registered or licensed in any other part of H. 
M.’s dominions, and employed in trading or going between any place in the U. K., and any place or 
places not situate in tho territory or colony in which such ship is lcgUtercd, and to the owners, masters, 
mates, and crews of such ships respectively. § 4. 

Time oj Operation .— Tho several paits of this act shall come into operation at the several times fol¬ 
lowing, viz. : — So much of this act as relates to the appointment of new officers of the Board of Trade, 
and to the powers hereby given to that board, and to the constitution and powers of local marine boards, 
and to the register ollice for seamen, and to the establishment of shipping offices, and of examinations 
for masters and mates, shall come into operation immediately on the passing hereof: — So much of this 
act as relates to the compulsory production of certificates of masters and mates, agreements with seamen, 
advances and allotments of wages, health on board ship, desertion, discipline, log books, payment of 
wages, and discharge of seamen, shall, with respect to such ships as are in the U. K. on the 1st January, 
1831, and to the owners, masters, mates, and crews thereof, come into operation on that day ; and with 
respect to such ships as are nbt within the U. K. on that day, and to the owners, masters, mates, and 
crews thereof, as soon after the first subsequent arrival of such ship in the U. K. as preparations are 
commenced for a further voyage or departure from any piace therein :— And the remainder of this act 
shall come into operation on the 1st January, 1851_$ 5. 

Board of Trade and Local Boards — The Board of Trade shall undertake the general superintend¬ 
ence of matters relating to the British mercantile marine, and shall be authorised to carry this act into 
execution, and to enforce by legal proceedings or by such other lawful means as may seem to it expedient 
the provisions of this act and of all other acts and laws relating to the British merchant service, and may 
also open an account or accounts with the Bank of England in the manner and for the purposes herein¬ 
after mentioned-§ 6. 

Constitution and Functions of Loral Marine Boards — At such of the seaports of the U. K. as have in 
ships ordinarily employed as foreign-going ships a registered tonnage of 30,000 tons or upwards, and at 
such other places as the Board of Trade may appoint for this purpose, local marine boards shall be esta¬ 
blished for carrying into effbet the provisions of this act, under the superintendence of the Board of 
Trade ; and each of such local marine boards shall be constituted as follows, viz.: — The mayor or pro¬ 
vost and the stipendiary magistrate, or such of these functionaries of the place (if more than one) as the 
Bourd of Trade may appoint, shall be a member or members ex qfllcio, the Board of Trade shall appoint 
4 members from residents in the place or within 7 miles thereof, and the owners of such foreign-going 
shipping as aforesaid registered at the port shall elect 6 members, to be qualified as herein-after men¬ 
's ColonUl ships, in whatever trade, are now subjected, when in the U. K., to those provisions of the 
act which relate to engagements and discharges before a shipping master, (14 & 15 Viet. c. 9G. s. 7): but 
they are not obliged to engage or discharge any men before a shipping master, who do not actually 
join or quit the ship in this country. — (14 & 15 Viet. c. 9G. s. 8.) 
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tinned; and such appointments and elections shall, In the first instance, take place on the 25th October, 
J850, and shall afterwards take place on tho 25th October In every third succeeding year, except in the 
case of occasional vacancies by death, resignation, disqualification, or otherwise, which shall be filled up 
within one calendar month after they occur ; and every person elected on an occasional vacancy shall 
continue a member until the next ordinary triennial election ; and the mayor or provost shall fix the 
place and mode of conducting such elections, and also on occasional vacancy the day of election, and 
shall give at least ten days notice thereof; and the Board of Trade shall have power to decide any ques¬ 
tions which may be raised concerning the conduct of such elections : provided, that no act of any local 
hoard shall be vitiated or prejudiced by reason q( any irregularity in the election of any of its members, 
or of any error in the list of voters her.ein-after mentioned, or of any irregularity in the making or revis¬ 
ing such list, or by reason of any person who is not duly qualified as herein-after provided acting upon 
such boaid : provided also, that if in any place, by reason of any election not taking place, or of the con¬ 
stant non-attendance of all or the greater part of the elective members, or from any other cau.-»e, any 
local marine hoard fails to meet or to discharge its duties, the Board of Trade may, if such failure occurs, 
within 3 months before the next triennial election of such local marine board, undertake such duties pro¬ 
visionally unt'l such election, or, if such failure occurs more than 3 months before such election, may 
direct a new election of the elective members of such local marine board to be had immediately.* * * § — § 7. 

Minutes and Business if Local Boards. —Every local marine board shall keep minutes of its proceed¬ 
ing-, in such mode as the Board of Trade may prescribe, &c. — §8. 

Clauses 9. to 23. inclusive regulate the qualification of voters for members of local marine boards, and 
certain functions of the Board of Trade in regard to this art. &c. 

Examinations to be instituted for Masters and Mates of Foreign-going Ships. —- Examinations shall be 
instituted for persons who intend to become masters or mates of foreign-going ships, or who wish to pro¬ 
cure certificates of competency herein-after mentioned; and the Board of Trade shall from time to time 
determine on a general plan lor the conduct thereof; and the local marine boards of such ports as have 
in ships ordinarily employed as foreign-going ships a registered tonnage of 30,000 tons or upwards, and 
such other local marine boards as the Board of Trade may appoint, shall provide for the examinations 
at their respective ports, and may appoint, remove, and ic-appomt examiners to conduct the same, and 
may, subject to the general superintendence of the Board of Trade, regulate the same, and may, subject 
to the sanction of the Board of Trade, fix the remuneration of such examiners ; provided, that if it ap¬ 
pears to tiie Board of Trade that the examinations lor any two or more ports can be conducted without 
inconvenience by the same examiners, it may reouiro and authorise the local marine boards of such ports 
to act together as one hoard in providing lor anti legulating examinations and appointing.and removing 
examiners for such ports ; and all examiners shall possess certificates of qualification to he from time to 
Uni • gianted by the Board of Trade, and shall adhere to the general plan of examination instituted by 
it ; and the Board of Trade may at any time depute any of its officers to be present and assist at any 
examination, and any members of the local marine boaid of the place where the examination is held may 
also be present and assist at any such examination. — § 24. 

Fees to be paid by Applicants. — § 25. 

Certificates of Competency to be granted, Sec _The Board of Trade shall deliver to every applicant 

who is reported by the local examiners to have passed tin* examination satisfactorily, and to have given 
satisfactory evidence of his soln iety, experience, ability, and general good conduct on shipboard, a certi¬ 
ficate to tiie effect that he is competent to act as master or mate, herein-after called a ceitiiicate of com¬ 
petency. — § 26. 

Clause 27. enacts that certificates of service may be del.vered to persons who arc already masters and 
mates, and officers in the service of II. M. and the E. I. Company. 

Power to Board of Tiade, under certain Conditions, to cancel or suspend Certificates. — If any master 
or mate is convicted of a misdemeanor under this net, or is superseded by the order of a naval court 
constituted as after mentioned, the Board of Trade may theieupon cancel or suspend his certificate, 
whether of competency or service; and if the Board of Trade or any local marine board has reason to 
believe that any master or mate is from incompetency or misconduct unfit to discharge his dutiesf, such 
uoard may cither institute an investigation, or, if expedient, the Boaid of Trade may direct the local 
maiiue bhard at or nearest to the place at which it may be convenient for the parties and witnesses to 
attend to instituce the same ; and thereupon such persons as the Board of Trade may appoint for the 
purpose, or, as the case may (ie, the local marine board, shall, with the assistance of a local stipendiary 
magistrate, Or if there be no such magistrate, of a competent legal assistant to be appointed by the Board 
of Trade, conduct the investigation, and may summon the master or mate to appear, and shall give him 
full opportunity of making a defence, either in person or otherwise, and may exercise any of the powers 
of procuring evidence herein-after given to special inspectors appointed by tiie Boaid of Trade, and shall, 
on the conclusion of the investigation, make a report upon tiie case to the Board of Trade • and if such 
report is to the effect that such master or mate is. either front incompetence, or from habitual di nnken- 
ness, or from tyrannical habits , unfit to dischaige his duties t, tiie Board of Trade may cancel oi suspend 
his certificate, whether of competency or service ; and every master or mate whose certificate is cancelled 
or suspended shall thereupon deliver it to tiie Board of Trade, or as it may direct; and such board may 
at any subsequent time giant a fresh certificate to any person whose certificate lias been cancelled, and it 
may pav tiie expense of any such investigation as aforesaid, and may pay to such magistrate or legal 
assistant such remuneration us it may deem fit: provided always, that no person interested in any ship 
shall take pnit in any investigation relating theieto or to the conduct or competency of any master or 
mate thereof.—§ 28. 

Clause 29. enacts that tho registrar shall have notice of grants, cancellations, &c. of certificates, and 
shall record the same, &c. 

Bo Foreign-going Ship is to proceed to Sea without Production of the Certificates of the Master and Mates. 

— No foteigu-going ship shall go to sea, unless the master and the first and second mates or tiie only 

mate (as the case may be), if engaged to serve in those capacities at the commencement of the voyage, 
have obtained and possess valid certificates either of competency or seivice appropriate to their several 
stations §; and no officer of customs shall clear outwards any such ship or pormit any such ship to pro¬ 
ceed to sea unless such appropriate certificates are produced to him ; and the tide-waiters lelt on hoard 
shall be maintained at the expense of tiie master or owner until such certificates are produced, aiqj clear¬ 
ance may be delayed till such expense Is satisfied_§ 30. 

Clause 31. enacts penalties for false representations ; for forging or altering or fraudulently using any 
certificate, &c. 

Clause 32. transfers to Board of Trade control ovef registrar. 

* If any local board from any cause fails to meet or discharge its duties, the Board of Trade may either 
assume them itself until the next triennial election, or direct anew election. — (14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 3.) 

t I< any master or mate is convicted of felony, or is sentenced to imprisonment under 7 & 8 Viet. c. 
112., or under the Mercantile Marine Act, the Board of Trade may cancel or suspend his certificate. 

— (14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 4.) 

1 This is extended tocases,in which the report is to the effect that he has been guilty of any gross and 
repeated acts of dishonesty, or of drunkenness, or of tyranny. — (14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 4.) 

§ Or of a superior grade (14 & 15 Viet. c. 96 s. 5). These certificates are not, after 1st Sept. 1851, to be 
produced to the officers of customs, but to the shipping master before whom the agreement is signed, 
who will thereupon givo a receipt, which will enable the ship to be cleared,— (14 & 15 Viet. c.96. s, 6 ) 
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Clause 33 enacts how registry is to be kept In future. 

Shipping Masters ami other Officers to transmit Documents to Registrar. — All shipping masters and 
officers of customs shall take charge of all documents which are delivered or transmitted to or retained by 
them in pursuance of this act, and shall keep them for such time as may be necessary for the purpose of 
settling any business arising at the place, or for any other proper purpose, and shall, if required, produce 
them for any of such puvpses, and shall then transmit them, excepting log hooks, to the registrar of 
seamen, or to such other person as the Board of Trade may direct, to be by him recorded and preserved; 
and the registrar, or such other person ns the board mdy intrust with the custody of any such document, 
shall, on payment of a moderate fee to be fixed by the board, or without payment of any fee if the board 
so direct, allow any person to inspect the same, and, in cases in which the production of the original in 
any court of justice or elsewhere is essential, produce the same, and in other cases make and deliver to 
any person requiring it a certified copy thereof or of any part thereof; and every copy purporting to be 
so made and certified shall he received in evidence, and shall have all the effect of the original, of which 
it purports to be a copy. — § 34. 

Loral Hoards may establish and regulate. Shipping Offices. — In every seaport in the U. K. in which 
there is a local marin6 board, such board shall establish a shipping office or shipping offices, and may 
procure the requisite premises, and appoint, nnd from time to time remove and re-appoint, superin¬ 
tendents of such offices, to be called shipping masters, with any necessary deputies, clerks, and servants, 
and fix and alter their salaries and wages, and regulate the mode of conducting business at such offices, 
and have complete control over the same, subject to the approval and immediate directions of the Board 
of Trade so far as regards the number of persons appointed, the amount of salaries and wages, nnd the 
receipt and payment of money ; and, subject as aforesaid, evory shipping master shall obey the directions 
of the local marine board by which he is appointed ; and all shipping masters, deputies, clerks, and ser-* 
vants shall, before entering upon their duties, give such security (if any) for the due performance thereof 
as the Board of Trade may require ; and every act done by or before any deputy duly appointed shall 
have the same effect as if done by or before the shipping master: provided, that if in any case any two 
members of any local marine board complain to the Board of Trane that any shipping master, deputy, 
clerk, or servant appointed by such local marine board docs not properly discharge his duties, the Board 
of Trade may investigate the case, and may, if the complaint is substantiated, remove him from his office, 
and may provide for the proper peiformance of his duties until another person is properly appointed in 
his place-§35. 

Business of such Offices genet ally. — It shall be the general business of shipping masters to afford faci¬ 
lities for engaging seamen by keeping registries of their names and characters, to superintend and 
facilitate their engagement and discharge, to provide means for securing the,presence on board at the 

E ier times of men who are so engaged, and to perform such other duties in respect of seamen as are 
■by or may hereafter be committed to them. * — § 30. 

Clause 37. enacts that any duties relating to seamen or apprentices which are now performed by officers 
of customs may be transferred to and performed by shipping masters appointed under this act. 

Fees to be paid upon Engagements and Discharges _Fees shall be payable upon engagements and 

discharges which m pursuance of this act are to bo effected before shipping masters, so nevertheless 
that such fees shall not exceed the sums specified in schedule B.; and, subject to such restriction, the 
Board of Trade shall fix and may alter the amount of such fees, and shall cause scales thereof to be pre¬ 
pared and to be conspicuously placed in the shipping offices; and all shipping masters, their deputies, 
clerks, and servants, indy refuse to proceed with any engagement or discharge unless the fees payable 
thereon are first paid.t —•§ 38. 

Masters to pay Fees, and to deduct part from Wages. — Every owner or master of a ship engaging or 
discharging any crew or seaman in a shipping office or before a shipping master shall nay to the shipping 
master the whole of the fees hereby made payable in respect of such engagement or discharge, and may, 
notwithstanding anything in the Seamen’s Protection Act contained, for the purpose of in part reim¬ 
bursing himself, deduct in respect of each such engagement or discharge, from the wages of all persons 
(except apprentices) so engaged or discharged, and retain, any sums not exceeding the sums-specified in 
that behalf in schedule <' _§ 39. 

Shipping Masters taking other Remuneration to be liable, to a Penalty. — Any shipping master, deputy 
shipping master, eleik, or servant who demands or receives any remuneration whatever, either directly 
or indirectly, for hiring, supplying, or providing any seaman for any merchant ship, except the lawful fees 
payable under this act, shall for every such offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/—§ 40. 

Clause 41. enacts that the forms issued by the board shall be sold at snipping offices. 

Clause 42. enacts that the business of shipping offices may be transacted at custom houses. 

The Hoard may authorize Sailors Homes to take, and retain Fees _If the Board of Trade or any local 

marine hoard appoints any superintendent or other person connected with anv such home to be a ship¬ 
ping master, or constitutes any office in any such home a shipping office for all or anv of the purposes of 
this act, the Board of Trade may authorize the whole or any portion of the fees paid at any such office 
to bo appropriated for the use of such home: provided also, that in the port of London the Board of 
Trade may appoint any superintendent of any sailors’ home, or any other person connected therewith, to 
be a shipping master, with such deputies, clerks, and servants, as may he necessary, and may appoint any 
office in any such home to be a shipping office, and may from time to time revoke and alter such ap¬ 
pointments; and all shipping masters, deputies, clerks, and servants so appointed, and all shipping 
offices so constituted, in tho port of London, sha'l be subject to the immediate control of the Board of 

Tr.ule, and not to the local marine board of the'port_$ 43. 

The Hoard may in Cases dispense with Shipping Master's Superintendence. — The Board of Trade may 
from time to time m any case or class of cases dispense with the transaction before a shipping master or 
in a shipping oilice of any matters required by this act to be so transacted ; and thereupon such matters 
shall, if duly transacted as otherwise required by law, be as valid as if transacted before a shipping 
Ynnster or in a shipping office. — § 44. 

Repeal of so much of 7 8f 8 Viet. c. 112. as relates to Agreements. — So much of the General Merchant 
Seamen’s Act as relates to agreements with seamen snail be repealed fropn the time when so much of 
this act as relates to the same particulars comes into operation, except as to agreements entered intoand 
liabilities and penalties incurred before that time ; and such of the provisions of the same act as relate to 
the delivery and production of the agreements thereby required to any consular or navdl officer or officer 
of customs abroad, and to endorsements to be made thereon by any such officer, shall apply to the agree¬ 
ments hereby required— $45. 

'* Agreements to be made with Seamen containing f ertain Particulars.— Every master of a ship shall, on 
carrying any seaman to sea as one of his crew, enter into an agreement with him in the manner herein¬ 
after mentioned; and every such agreement shall bo in a form to be sanctioned and issued by the Board 
of Trade, and shall be dated at the time of the first signature thereof, and shall be signed by the master 
before any seaman signs the same, and shall contain the following particulars as terms thereof; 

1 . The nature, and, as far as practicable, the length of the voyage or engagement on which the ship Is 
to be employed: ' 

* It is now made a part of the business of the shipping masters to assist hi apprenticing boys to the sea 
service.—(14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 14.) * 

t The Board of Trade has issued directions that no ship shall pay these fees more than twice in one 
year. 
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2. Tim time at which each seaman Is to be on board or to begin work : 

3. The capacity in which each seaman is to serve : 

4. The amount of wages which each seaman is to receive: 

ft. A scale of the provisions which are to be furnished to each seaman : 

t>. Any regulations as to conduct on board, and as to fines short alhiwance of provisions, or other 
lawful punishments for misconduct, which have been sanctioned by (lie Doaid of Trade as regu¬ 
lations proper to be adopted,' and which the parties scree to adopt: * 

And shall bo so framed as to adroit of stipulations, to be adopted at the will of the master and seamen in 
each case, as to advance and allotment of wages ; and may contain any other stipulations which are not 
contrary to law. — § 40. „ 

For Foreign-going Ships such Agreements , except in special Cases, to be made before and attested by a 
Shipping Master. —* With respect to foreign-going sfiips, every agreement (except in the special cases of 
agreements made out of the U. K. and of agreements with substitutes berein-after mentioned) shall be 
signed by each seaman in the presence of a shipping master ; and such shipping master shall cause the 
agreement to he read over and explained to each seaman, or otherwise ascertain that,each seaman under¬ 
stands the same, before he signs it, ami shall attest each signatuie ; and when the crew is first engaged 
the agrec'ment shall he signed in duplicate ; and one part shall be retained by the shipping master, and 
the other part shall contain a special place or form for the descriptions and signatures of substitutes or 
persons engaged subsequently to the first departure of the ship, and shall be delivered to the master : and 
in the special cases of seamen engaged out of the IT. K., and of substitutes engaged in the place of sea¬ 
men who have duly signed the agreement, and whose seivices are lost within ‘24 hours of tho ship’s 
putting to sea, by death, desertion, or other unforeseen cause, the engagement may, when practicable, be 
made before some official shipping master duly appointed either in the U. K. or in II. M.’s dominions 
abroad for the purpose of shipping seamen, and in the manner herein-before specified for ordinary cases 
happening in the U. K. ; and in such special cases whenever the engagement is not so made, the 
master shall, before the ship puts to sea, if practicable, and if not. as soon afterwards as possible, cause 
the agreement to be read over and explained to (he seaman, either before some consular officer, or 
before some officer of customs, or on board the ship ; and the seaman shall thereupon sign the same in 
the presence of such officer, or of some other witness, who shall attest his signature * provided, that no¬ 
thing herein contained shall dispense with the sanction for shipping seamen at foreign ports required by 
the (Jeneral Merchant Seamen’s Act—§47. 

In Home Trade Ships the Agreement to be entered into before a Shipping Master or on board. — With 
respect to home trade ships, crews or single seamen may, if the master thinks fit, be engaged or dis¬ 
charged before a shipping master in the manner herein-before directed with respect to foreign-going 
ships ; and m every case in which the engagement is not so made the master shall, before the ship puts 
to sea, if practicable, and if not, as soon afterwards as possible, cause the agreement to be read over and 
explained to each seaman, and the seaman shall thereupon sign tho same in the presence of a w itness, 
who shall attest his signature.t—§ 48. 

Clause 49. enacts that alterations shall be void unless attested to have been made with the consent of 
all parties. 

Agreements to be produced by Foreign-going Ships on Departure, and delivered on Arrival —In the 
case of foreign-going ships the master shall, before quitting the first port of departure, produce and show 
to the collector or comptroller of customs the agreement so signed and attested as aforesaid,! and no 
officer of customs shall clear any such ship outwards or permit any such ship to proceed to sea without 
such production ; and the master shall also within 48 hours after tho ship’s arrival at her final port of 
destination in tho U. K., or upon the discharge of the crew, whichever first happens, deliver such 
agreement to flic shipping master, or, if there is no shipping master, to the collector or comptroller of 
customs ; and the shipping master or officer of customs shall thereupon give to the master a certificate 
of such delivery ; and no officer of customs shall clear inwards anv foreign-going ship without the pro¬ 
duction of such certificate; and in every case in which any such ship is delayed for want of the produc¬ 
tion of any agreement or certificate of the delivery thereof the tide-waiters left on board shall be main¬ 
tained at tlie expense of the master or owner until the same is produced, and clearance may be delayed 
till such expense is satisfied. — *} 50. 

Agreements to be produced by Home Trade Ships half-yearly. — In the case of home trade ships no 
agreement shall extend In yond the next following 3()th of Juno or 31st of December, or the first arrival 
of tlie sliif) at her final poit of destination in the U. K. after such date ; and the owner or master of 
every such ship shall, within 21 days after the 30th of June and tho 31 st of December in every 
year, transmit or deliver to some shipping master or officer of customs ill the U. K. every agreement 
made within the 6 calendar months next preceding such days respectively ; and tlie shipping master or 
officer of customs shall thereupon give to the master or owner a ceitificato ct such transmission or de¬ 
livery ; and no officer of customs shall give to tlie master or owner of any such ship as aforesaid a 
transire or any other customs document necessary for tlie conduct thereof without the production of 
such certificate.— 5) ftl. 

Seamen not to be bound to produce any Agreement or Copy —Any seaman may bring forward evidence 
to prove tlie contents of any agreement or otherwise to support his case without producing or giving 
notice to produce the agreement or any copy thereof. — § 62. 

Seamen not. to lose Lien for Wages — No seaman shall by reason of any agreement forfeit his lien 
upon the ship, or be deprived of any remedy for the recovery of his wages to which he would otherwise 
have been entitled ;’and every stipulation which is inconsistent with any provision of this act or of any 
other act relating to merchant seamen, .and every stipulation by which any seaman consents to abandon 
his right to wages m tlie case of tho loss of tho ship, or to abandon any right which ho may have or ob¬ 
tain in the natuie of salvage, shall he wholly inoperative—$ 5.1. 

Copy of Agreement, to be made accessible to Crew, — The master shnll at the commencement of every 
voyage or engagement cause a legible copy of the agreement (.omitting the signatures) to he placed on 
ooard in such a manner as to be accessible to the crew.—^ 54. 

Penalties on Masters ; for taking Seamen to Sea without Agreement, fyc — If in any case any seaman 
is carried to sea without entering into an agreement in the form and manner and at the place and time 
hereby in such case required, or if any agreement or such copy thereof ns aforesaid is not delivered or 
transmitted to a shipping mastei or officer of customs at the time and in the manner hereby directed, tho 
master in the case of a foreign-going ship, and the master or owner in the case of a home trade ship, 
shall for each of such offences be liable to a penalty lot exceeding 5/. ; and if a copy of tho agreement is 
not placed on board in the manner herein-befoie directed, the master shall for such offence be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding 5/.; and every person who fraudulently alters or procures to bo altered, or 


,* See, as to colonial ships, note on s. 4. Provision Is now made for running agreements lasting for a 
yeriod of c months in the case of foreign-going ships which make 6hort and frequent voyages, so that the 

crews of such vessels need not be brought to tho shipping office at the termination of each voyage_(14 

& 15 Viet. c. 96. ss. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13.) 

t Home trade ships employed in coasting only, of less than 80 tons burden, are relieved from having 
written agreements. —.(14 &*15 Viet. c. 96. s. 1ft.) 

t The agreements are no longer to ho produced to officers of customs, but the shipping master, before 
whom they ar<rsigned will give a certificate which will enable tho shin to-be cleared. —(14 & 15 Viet, 
c. 96. s. 4.) 
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assists in altering, or makes or procures to be made, or assists In making, any false entry in, or delivers 
or procures to l»« delivered or assists in delivering a false copy of any agreement, for each such offence 
shall either he deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, or shall be liable summarily to a penalty not exceed* 
lug 50/., or to imprisonment not exceeding 3 months, with or without hard labour, as the justice or court 
hearing the case may think fit—§ 65. 

Right to Wages and Provisions when to begin. — Seaman’s right towages and provisions shall be taken 
to commence either at the fime at which he commences work or at the time specified m the agreement 
for his commencement of work or presence on board, whichever first happens : provided, that this enact¬ 
ment shall not prejudice the infliction of any lawful punishment, forfeiture, or fine ; nor shall any 
seaman be entitled to wages for any period during which he refuses or neglects to work when required, 
whether before or after the time fixed hy the agreement for his beginning work.—^ 50. 

Seamen discharged before Voyage to have Compen&Uion -Any seaman who has signed an agreement, 

and who is discharged before the commencement of the voyage, or before 1 month’s wages are earned, 
without fault on his part justifying such discharge, and without his consent, shall be entitled to receive 
from the master or owner, in addition to any wages he may have earned, due compensation for the 
damage theieby caused to him not exceeding 1 month’s wages, and may, on adducing such evidence as 
the justice hearing the case m .y deem satisfactory of his having been so improperly discharged as afore¬ 
said, recover such compensation as if it were wages duly earned—^ 57. 

Repeal of 8 # 9 Viet. c. 11G. s. 7— So much of the Seamen’s Protection. Act as relates to advance of 
wages and advance notes shall be repealed from the time when those parts of this act which relate to 
the same particulars come into operation, except as to advances made and advance notes given before 
that time — $ 58. 

Regulation of Advances and Advance Notes _No advance note shall be made exrept in forms sanc¬ 

tioned by-the Board of Trade, which are to contain blanks for the number of days within which the 
notes are to bo payable, and such other blanks as may he necessary ; and no such form shall be altered 
except by duly filling up the blanks therein ; and no advance of wages shall be made or advance note 
given to any person but the seaman himself; and no advance of wages shall be made or advance note 
given unless the agreement contains a stipulation for the same and an accurate statement of the amount 
thereof; and no advance note shall be given to any seaman who signs the agreement before a slopping 
master, except in the presence of such shipping master,* or, except in the case of a substitute, until 4 
horns after the agreement has been so signed_§ 59. 

Advances made contrary to the. above Regulations to beno Discharge qf Wages —If any advance of wages 
is made or any advance note given to any seaman in any such manner ns to constitute a breach of any 
of the above provisions, the wages of such seaman shall be recoverable by him as if no such advance 
had been made or promised ; and in the case ot any advance note so given no person shall be sued 
thereon unless he was a party to such breach .—\ 60. 

Advance Notes to be receipted when discounted. — Whenever any advance note Is discounted for any 
seaman such seaman shall sign or set his mark to a receipt endorsed on the note, stating the sum 
actually paid or accounted for to him by the person discounting the same; and such person rnay.t after 
the expiration of 10 clays from the final departure of the ship from her £ last poit of departure in the U. 
A'., sue for and recover the amount promised by the note, with costs, either from the owner or from any 
agent who has drawn or authorized the drawing of such note, either in the comity court or in the sum¬ 
mary manner in which seamen are by the Gem ral Merchant Seamen’s Act enabled to sue for and recover 
vv.iges not exceeding 20/.; and in any such proceeding it shall be sufficient for such person to prove that 
the note was given by the owner or by the master or some other authorized agent, and that the same 
was discounted to and receipted by the seaman ; and the seaman shall be presumed to have $ gone to sea 
with the ship, and to have duly earned or to be duly earning Ins wages, unless the contrary is proved, 
either by the production of his register ticket, or by the official statement of the change in the crew 
caused by his absence made and signed by the master as herein-after required, or in some other manner. 
— § 61. 

Stipulations for Allotment to be. inserted in Agreements. — All stipulations for the allotment or any part 
of the wages of a seaman during his absence shall be inserted in the agreement, and shall state the 
amounts and times of the payments to be made; and all allotment notes shall be iu forms sanctioned by 
the Board of Trade_^ 62. 

Place appropriated to Seamen to have Nine Superficial Feet for each Man, and to be properly con¬ 
structed. — Every place in any ship occupied by seamen or apprentices, and appropriated to their use, 
shall have a space of not less than 9 superficial leet for every adult ineasuied on the deck or lloor of 
such place, which shall be jeept free from stores or goods of any kind not being their personal property 
in u«e during the voyage ; and every such place shall be securely and properly constructed and well 
ventilated —\ G3. 

Board to issue Scale of Medicines according to 7 # 8 Viet. c. 112. s. 18— The duty of issuing a scale of 
medicines and medicaments, which is by the General Merchant Seamen’s Act imposed on the lord high 
admiral or the commissioners for executing his office, shall be transferred to the Board of Trade.—§ G4. 
— (See MumciNKS, in this Supp.) 

Board may dispense with Lime Juice, Sfc., in certain Cases — In the case of ships bound to any ports 
in H. M.’s dominions in Nor*h America the Board of Trade may, by general regulations, dispense 
with the observance of so much of the General Merchant Seamen’s Act|| as relates to lime or lemon 
juice, AUgar, and vinegar, and may limit such dispensation to any class of such ships, and impose any 
conditions it may think fit, and may revoke any such dispensation.— ^ G5. 

Board of Trade and Local Boards may appoint. Inspectors of Medicines — The Board of Trade and the 
local marine boards may appoint proper medical inspectors to inspect the medicines, medicaments, 
lime, or lemon juice, sugar, and vinegar required by the General Merchant Seamen's Act, and may, 
subject to the sanction of the Board of Trade, fix the remuneration of such persons ; and such medical 
inspectors shall for the purposes of such inspection have the same powers as the special inspectors 
heroin-after mentioned; r.nd whenever any such medical inspector reports to the collector or comp¬ 
troller of customs in any port, and, at the same time to the master, owner, or consignee of any ship 
lying therein which is required to carry such articles, that in such ship the said articles or any of them 
are deficient lu quantity or quality, or are placed in improper vessels, the master of stich ship, before 
proceeding to sea, shall produce to such collector or comptroller a certificate under the hana of such 
xnedieal inspector or of some other medical inspector, to the effect that such deficiency has been supplied 
or remedied, or that such improper vessels have been replaced by proper vessels, as the case may be ; 
and if such ship proceeds to sea without the production of such certificate, the owner, master, or con¬ 
signee thereof shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/.: provided that every such inspector. If re¬ 
quired by timely notice in writing from the master, owner, or consignee, shall make his inspection 3 

* Advance notes may now be given when the agreement is signed_(14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 16.) 

t On condition that the seaman sails in the ship from the port mentioned in the note or has been pre¬ 
viously discharged—(14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 17.) 

X Port of departure mentioned in the note. — Ibid. 

^ Sailed from the port aforesaid. — Ibid. 

|| Extended to ships bound to any ports in the Atlantic, north of 35th degree of north latitude. >—( 14 & 
15 Viet. c. 9G. s. 18.) The Board of Trade has also power to substitute citric acid or other similar art!** 
ties for lime and lemon juice—(14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 19.) 
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days at least before the ship proceeds to sea, and if the result of the inspection is satisfactory shall not 
•gain make Inspection before the commencement of the voyage, unless he has reason to suspect that 
some of the articles inspected have been subsequently removed, injured, or destroyed. — $ 66. 

Persons selling bad Drugs liable to Penalty _Any person who sells or supplies any medicines, medi¬ 

caments, lime or lemon juice, of bad quality, for the use of any ship, shall for each oHence be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 20/—.$ 67. 

Masters to keep Weights and Measures'on board. — Every master shall keep on board proper weights 
and measures, for the purpose of determining the quantities of the several provisions and articles served 
out, and shall allow the same to be used at the time of serving out in the presence of a witness, when¬ 
ever any dispute arises about such quantities_$ G8. 

Penalties for Want qf Space , Jjrr. — If any place in any ship occupied by seamen or apprentices, and ap¬ 
propriated to their use, is not iii the whole sufficiently large to give such space as he rein-before re¬ 
quired, or if any such place is not securely and properly constructed and well ventilated, the owner shall 
for every such offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/. ; and if any such space as aforesaid is not 
kept free from goodaand stores, or if proper weights and measures are not kept or allowed to be used as 
herein-before directed, the master shall for every offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 10/.—$ 09. 

Refusal to join and Desertion to be punishable with 3 Months' Imprisonment —If any seaman, 
after signing the agreement as herein-before required, or any apprentice, wilfully neglects or refuses to 
join his ship, or deserts, and then or afterwards is found or arrives at any place in which there Is a court 
or justice capable of exercising jurisdiction under this act, he shall, on due proof of the Offence, and, 
when practicable, c.f a proper ontry thereof in the official log book, be summarily punished by imprison¬ 
ment for a period not exceeding 12 weeks, with or without hard labour, at the discretion of the 
court or justice inflicting the same ‘ provided that, in case the master or the owner or his dgent so re¬ 
quires, such court or justice may, instead of committing the offender to prison, 1 cause him to be conveyed 
on board for the purpose of proceeding on the voyage, or may deliver hrm to the master or any mate of 
the ship, or the owner or his agent, to he by them so conveyed, and may in such case order any costs and 
expenses properly incurred by ot oil behalf of the master or owner by reason of the offence to be paid by 
the offender, and, if necessary, to be deducted from any wages which he may have then earned, or 
which by virtue of his then existing engagement he may afterwards earn. — } 70. 

Master or Owner may give Deserters, $c. in charge without Warrant -Whenever a seaman or 

apprentice neglects or retuses to join, or absents himself without leave or deserts from, any ship in 
which he is engaged to serve, the master or any mate, or the owner, ship’s husband, or consignee, may, 
for the purpose of carrying him before a justice, apprehend or require any police officer or constable to 
apprehend him, without first procuring a warrant, but so nevertheless as not to detain him in custody 
more than 24 hours, or such shorter time as may in the patticular case be reasonable, before the case 
is heard or a proper warrant is procured ; but if any such apprehension appears to the court or Justice 
before whom the ca6e is brought to have been made on improper or on insufficient grounds, the master, 
mate, owner, ship’s husband, or consignee who made the same, or caused the same to be made, shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/. —§ 71. 

On Voyage. Seamen found absent without I.cave may be carried on board. — If in the course of a voyage 
any seaman or apprentice is found absenting himself from his ship without leave, the master or any mate, 
or the owner, ship’s husband, or consignee, may, in any place in II. M/b dominions, with or with¬ 
out the assistance of the local authorities, who are hereby directed to give the same, if required, and 
also at any place out of II. M.’s dominions, if and so far as the laws in force at such place will permit, ap¬ 
prehend hirn, and shall thereupon. If he so requires, and if practicable, convey him before some court 
or justice capable of hearing his complaint, to be dealt with according to law, or may, if he docs not so 
require, or it there is no such court or justice at or near the place, at once convey him on board. —$ 72. 

Wages forfeited for Desertion .— Such wages or parts of wages forfeited for desertion, as are l»y the 
section of the General Merchant Seamen’s Act numbered IX. in the couy printed by the Queen’s printer, 
applicable to the reimbursement of the expenses occasioned by such desertion to the master or owner 
of the ship from which the seaman has deserted, may be recovered by such master or by the owner or 
his agent in the same manner as the seaman might have recovered the same if they had not been for¬ 
feited; and uny court or justice may in any proceeding relating to such wages order the same to be paid 
accordingly-§ 73. 

Entries and Certificates of Desertion abroad to be copied, sent home, and admitted in Evidence _In 

all cases of desertion from any ship in any place abroad the master shall produce the entry of such 
desertion in the official log book to the person or persons required by the General Merchant Seamen’s 
Act to Indorse, on the agreement a certificate of such desertion ; and such person or persons shall there¬ 
upon make and certify a copy of such entry and also a copy of the said certificate of desertion ; and if 
such person is a public functionary he shall', and in other cases the said master shall, forthwith transmit 
such copies to the registrar of seamen in England ; and the said registrar shall, if required, cause the 
same to be produced ii^any legal proceeding; and such copies, if purporting to be so made and certified 
as aforesaid, and if shown to have come from the custody of the said registrar, shall in any legal pro¬ 
ceeding relating to such desertion be received as evidence of the entrios therein appearing—§ 74. 

False Statement as to last Ship or Name to be Forfeiture — If any seaman on or before being engaged 
wilfully and fraudulently makes a false statement of the name of his last shin or last alleged ship, or 
wilfully and fraudulently makes a false statement of his own name, he shall forfeit out of the wages he 
may earn by virtue of such engagement a sum not exceeding 5/.; and such sum shall, subject to reim¬ 
bursement of the loss and expenses (if any) occasioned by any previous desertion, be paid to the Board 
of Trade. — §75. 

Board may dispense with Sanction for Discharge qf Men in Colonies. — The Board of Trade may, by 
regulations duly published, dispense with the necessity of obtaining such sanctions for the discharge of 
seamen in H. M.’s dominions abroad as are required by the General Merchant Seamen’s Act, and 
miy limit such dispensations to any particular class of ships or voyages, and may Impose any conditions 
it may. think fit, and may revoke any such dispensation ; and whilst any such dispensation is in force any 
master, whoBe agreement permits of his so doing, may discharge his crew or any members thereof, 
without such sanction a* aforesaid, in any place to which such dispensation may apply. — § 76. • 

.Misconduct endangering the Ship or Life or Limb a Misdemeanor. — Any master or mate of or any 
seaman or apprentice belonging to, any British ship, who by wilful breach of duty, or by neglect of duty, 
or.hy reason of drunkenness, does any act tending to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage 
of such snip, or tending immediately to endanger the life or limb of any person belonging to or on board 
or such ship, or who by .wilful breach of duty, or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, refuses 
or omits to.do any lawful act. proper and requisite to bo done by him for preserving such ship from 
immediate Joss, destruction, or serious damage, or for preserving any persotv belonging to or on board 
of such ship from immediate danger to life or limb, shall for each such offence be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor.* —§ 77. . 

Certain Qff&tees to be punishable on Arrival in Port. — Any seaman or apprentice who whilst on 
service commits any of tne following offences, and who then is or afterwards arrives or is found at lany 
place Jn which there is a courfcor justice capable of exercising summary jurisdiction under this act, may, 
on due proof of iho offence, and of such entry thereof in the Tog book §s heroin-after directed, be aum- 
pS?oL P ro?Wfo with. Or without hard labour, not exceeding in duratlohthe several 

• The penalties mentioned In this section are extended to pilots. — (14 & 15 Viet, c. 96. s. 21, 

5 13 
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1. Twelve weeks for wilfully damaging the ship, or embezzling or wilfully damaging any of her stores 

or c-Argo: 

2. Twelve weeks for assaulting any master or mate: 

3. Four weeks for wilful disobedience to any lawful command : 

4. Twelve weeks for continued wilful disobedience to lawful commands, or for continued wilful neglect 

of duty: 

5. Twelve weeks for combining with any other or others of the crew to disobey lawful commands, or 

to neglect duty, or to impede the navigation of the ship or the progress of the voyage : 

Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall take away or abridge any powers which a master 
has over his crew, -r- 5 78. 

Fines to be deducted,from Wages, ai\d paid to Shipping Master. — Whenever any act of misconduct is 
committed which is by the agreement subject to a tine, the upprnpiiate fine shall, if an entry of the 
offence is made and attested in the official log book as herein-after directed, and if the offence is proved 
to the satisfaction of the shipping master to whom the fine is to be paid, be deducted from the wages of 
the offender ; and the master or owner ahull pay over every line so deducted as follows : (that is to say,) 
itt the case of foreign-going ships to the shipping master before whom the crew is discharged, ami in the 
case of home trade ships to the shipping muster at or nearest to the place at which the crew is dischai ged ; 
and any master or owner who neglects or refuses to nay over any such tine as aforesaid shall for each 
offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 6 times tne amount of the fine retained by him: provided 
always, that if, before the final discharge of the crew in the U. K., any such offender as aforesaid en¬ 
ters into any of If. M’s ships, or is discharged abroad, the offence shall then be proved to the satisfaction 
of the officer in command oi the shin into which he so enters, or of the consular officer, officer of customs, 
or other person by whose sanction he is so discharged; and the fine shall thereupon be deducted as 
Aforesaid ; and an entry of such deduction shall then bo made in the official log book, and signed by such 
officer or other person*; and such fine shall, on the return of the ship to the U. K., in the case of foreign- 
going ships, be paid to the shipping master before whom the crew is discharged, and in the case of home 
trade shins to the shipping master at or nearest to the place at which the crew is discharged. — $ 79. 

Both Imprisonment and Forfeiture may be inflicted, if Justice so requires. — Whenever in any 
proceeding under (he General Merchant Seamen’s Act or this act any question arises concerning any offence 
committed by a seaman or apprentice which is punishable under either of such acts, the court or justice 
hearing the same may, if the justice of the case requires, order the offender to be punished, both by 
lawful imprisonment appropriate to the case, and, in addition, may make such order in regard of wages 
accruing due in the meantime as to such court or justice may seem fit.* — § RO. 

JS r o Allowance for Reduction in Provisions during Neglect of Duty or Confinement —No seaman or 
apprentice shall be entitled to any pecuniary allowance on account of any reduction in the quantity of 
provisions furnished to him during such time as ho wilfully and without .sufficient cause refuses or 
neglects to perform his duty, or is lawfully under confinement for misconduct either on board or on 
shore, or during such time as such quantity may be reduced in accordance with any regulation- for 
reduction by way of punishment contained in the agreement. —§ HI. 

Naval Court Jor hearing Complaints on the High Stas and abroad j its Constitution —If, whilst any 
ship is out of H. M.’s dominions, a complaint is made by tho master or by any of the certificated 
mates, or by one third or more of the seamen in her crew, or by the consignee, to any naval officer in 
command of any ship of II. M., or in the absence of 6ueh naval officer, to any consular officer, such 
naval or consular officer shall thereupon, if circumstances admit, and if ho thinks the case requires 
immediate investigation, but not otherwise, summon a court consisting of not more than 5 and not less 
than 3 members, of whom, if possible, one shall be a naval officer not below the rank of a lieutenant, 
one a consular officer, and one a master of a British merchant ship, and the rest shall be either naval 
officers, masters of British merchant ships, or British merchants, and such court may include the naval 
or consular officer summoning the same, but shall not include the master or consignee of the ship to 
which the parties complaining or complained against may belong; and the naval or consular officer on 
such court, if there is only one such officer on the court, and it there is more than one, the naval or 
consular officer who according to any regulations for settling their respective ranks for the time being 
in force is of the highest rank, shall be the piesident of such court ; and such court shall hear the case, 
and may for that purpose summon and compel the attendance of parties and witnesses, and administer 
oaths and affirmations, and order the production of documents, ami may discharge any seaman trom his 
ship f, and may, if the court is unanimous that the safely of the ship or crow, or the interests of the 
owner, absolutely require it, supersede tlie master, and appoint another person to act in his stead, such 
appointment to be made with the consent of the consignee of the ship, if then at the place, and shall, 
whether any order is made or not, make a report containing a statement of the proceedings and of the 
evidence, and send it to the Board of Trade; and such report, if purporting to be signed by tho senior 
naval officer or master, or to be sealed with the consular seal, and if produced out of the custody of the 
Board of Trade or Us officers, shall be admitted In evidence in any legal proceeding § 85 1. 

Costs of Proceeding and Compensation for Delay _Such court may order the costs o;’ the proceeding 

before it (if any), or any portion thereof, to be paid- by any of the parties thereto, and may order any 
pprsun making a frivolous or vexatious complaint to nay compensation for any loss or delay caused 
thereby ; and any cost or compensation so ordered shall he paid by such person accordingly, and tnay be 
rerovered in the same manner as other sums hereby made recoverable, or may, if the case admits, be 
deducted from his wages ; and the Board of Trade may, in any case in which it thinks fit so to do, pay 
any costs of any such proceeding, and make any reasonable compensation for any damage or delay caused 
thereby. — § 83. 

Penalty for preventing Complaint — Any person who wilfully and without due cause prevents or 
obstructs the making or investigation of any such complaint as aforesaid, shall for each offence be liable 
tq.a penalty hot exceeding 50f., or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a period not 
exceeding 12 weeks. — § 84. 

The Board is to Sanction Forms of Log Books, — The Board of Trade shall sanction forms of official 
log b mks, which may he different for different classes of ships, and shall contain, amongst other things, 
blanks‘"or the entries herein after required, and for entries as to the character and conduct of the several 
members of the crow; and an official log of every shipt shall be kept in the sanctioned form, and all the 
blanks therein shall be duty filled up ; and in all cases the entries shall be made as soon as possible after 
tho occurrences to which they relate, and in no case shall any entry be made more than 24 hours after 
the arrival of the.ship at her final port of entry or discharge in respect of any occurrence happening 
previously to such arrival; and the official log may, at the discretion of the master or owner, be either 
united with or kept distinct from the ordinary Ship’s log; and in cases In which they are kept distinct, 
and in which the official log is properly kept, nything herein contained shall apply to the ordinary ship’s 
log. — §85. . - 

* If a seaman has been convicted during a voyage a stun not exceeding 3/. may be deducted from his 
wages to pay the costs—(14 & If* Viet. c.96. s. 22.) 

t And may direct a forfeiture of his wages, and settle any questions relating to his wages. — (14 & 15 
Viet c. s. 23.) These courts are to have the powers of sending home criminals for trial with the wit¬ 
nesses. — (14 & 1 r> Viet. c. 9G. s. 24.) Their orders are to be entered in the official log. — (14 Sc 15 Viet, 
c. 96. s. 25.) 

% All coasters are relieved from carrying official logs. —(14 Sc 16 Viet, c, 06. s. 15.) 
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Entries of Fines and Punishments to be inade in the Log and attested. —- The master of every ship shall, 
upon every legal conviction of any member of his crew, und upon every infliction of punishment on any 
such member, ami upon the commission of every offence by any such member for which h is intended to 
procure punishment to be inflicted or to enforce a forfeiture or exact a fine, immediately cause a state¬ 
ment of the offence, and in the case of a conviction or of punishment nctually inflicted a statement of 
iiicli conviction or punishment, to be entered* in the official log book, and shall cause such entry to be 
signed by a mate of the ship, or, if there is no mate, by the carpenter, boatswain, or one of the oldest 
members of the crew ; and the master shall also from time to tirpe or at some time before the discharge 
of tlie crew fill up the blanks left for that purpose in the official log books with true entries concerning 
the conduct and character of the several members of the crew, or may, in a blank to be left for that 
purpose, state that he declines to give any opinion thereupon. — § 86. 

Entries of Illness, Injury, and Death to be made in Log Book —Every master shall, in every case of 
illness or injiny causing suspension of woik or of death happening to any seaman or apprentice during 
a voyage, cause an entry thereof, and also, in the case of illness or injury, of the nature thereof and of 
the medical treatment adopted, and in the case of death, of the cause of death, to be made in the official 
log book, such entry to be signed by the mate, or. if there is no mate, by the carpenter, boatswain, or 
one of the oldest members of the crew, and by the surgeon or medical man on board, if any, and shall 
also, in case of any seaman or apprentice ceasing to.be a member of the crew otherwise than by 
dcatli on board, thereupon immediately cause on entry of the place, time, manner, and cause of such 
seaman or apprentice ceasing to be a member of the crew to be made in the official log book, such entry 
to bo signed by the mate, or, if there is no mate, by the carpenter, boatswain, or one of the oldest members 
of the crew. — $ 87. 

Changes in Crew to be reported.— No lists made in the form set forth in schedule (G.) to the General 
Merchant Seamen's Act shall be required from any master who has engaged his crew before a shipping 
master ; but the master of every foreign-going ship of w hich the crew lias been so engaged shall, before 
finally leaving the U. K., sign and send to the noarest shinping master a full and accurate statement, in 
u form to bo sanctioned by the Board of Trade, of every change which takes place iu his crew before 
Anally leaving the U. K. —§ 88. 

Official Logs to be delivered by foreign-going Ships on Arrival. — In the case of foreign-going ships the 
master shall within 48 hours after the ship’s arrival at her final port of destination in the U. K. or upon 
the discharge of the crew, whichever first happens, deliver to the shipping master, or, if there is no 
shipping master, to the collector or comptroller of customs, the official log book of the voyage; and the 
shipping master or officer of customs shall thereupon give to the master a certificate of such delivery, 
and no officer of customs shall clear inwards any foreign-going ship without the production of such 
certificate; and in every case in which any such ship is delayed for want of such certificate the tide- 
waiters left on board shall be maintained at the expense of the master or owner until the same is 
produced, and clearance may be delayed till such expense is satisfied. — § 89. 

Official Logs to be delivered, by Home Trade Ships half-yearly — In the case of home trade ships the 
owner or master shall within 21 days after the 30tn day of June and the 31st day of December in every 
vear transmit or deliver to some shipping master or officer of customs in the U. K. the official log book 
for the preceding half year, and the shipping master or officer of customs shall thereupon give to the 
master or owner a<*ccitifioatc of such transmission or delivery, and no officer of customs shall give to 
the master or owner of any such ship as aforesaid a transire or other customs document necessary for 
the conduct thereof, without the production of such certificate— § 90. 

Logs to be sent home in case of Transfer of Ship _If any ship is so transferred as no longer to be 

within the operation of this act, the master or transferor thereof shall, within 1 month if such transfer is 
made in the U. K., and within 6 months if the same is made elsewhere, deliver or transmit to the 
shipping master or comptroller or collector of customs at the port to which the ship previously belonged 
the official log book duly made out to the time of bucIi transfer j and if any ship is lost, the master or 
owner thereof shall, if practicable, and as soon as possible, deliver or transmit to tlie shipping master 
or comptroller oi collector of customs at the port to which the ship belonged the official log book duly 
made out to the time of such loss— § 91. 

Logs to be re-detivered to blaster or Owner —Every shipping master or officer of customs to whom 
any log book is delivered in pursuance of this act shall, at any time after the expiration of 48 hours alter 
such delivery, re-Jeliver the same to tho master or owner, if required so to do ; and such master or 
owner shall at any time within 2 years of such re-delivery, if required by the Board of Trade, produce 
the same for inspection, as it may direct. —§ 92, 

Penalties for not keeping Log. — If any log book hereby required to be kept or made in a particular 
manner is not so kept, or if any entry hereby directed to be made in any log book is not made at the time 
and in the manner hereby directed, or if, in case of any such change in a crew before leaving the U. K. 
as herein-before mentioned, such statement thereof is not signed and sent as herein-before directed, the 
master shall for each offence be l iable to a penalty not exceeding 25/.; and if any log book hereby required 
tot)c delivered, transmitted, or produced is not delivered, transmitted, or produced as hereby directed, 
the master or owner (as the case may require) shall for each offence be liable to a penalty dot exceeding 
20/.; and every person who makes or procures to be made or assists in making any entry in any officiu 
log book more than 24 hours after the ship has arrived at her final port of discharge in respect of any 
occurrence happening previously to such arrival, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 30 1 .; ana 
every person who wilfully makes or procures to be made or assists in making any false or fraudulent 
entry or omission in any logbook, for each offence shall either be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, or 
shall be liable summarily to a penalty not exceeding 50/., or to imprisonment not exceeding 3 months, 
with or without hard labour, as the court or justice hearing the case may think fit. —5 93. 

No Seaman to sue for IVages abroad except in Cases of personal Danger. — No seaman who Is engaged 
for a voyage or engagement which is to terminate in the U. K. shall be entitled to sue abroad for wages 
i» any court or before any justice, unless lie is discharged in the manner required by the General 
Merchant Seamen’s Act, and with the written consent of the master, or proves such ill-usage on tho 
part of tho master, or by his authority, as to warrant reasonable apprehension of danger to theJifc of 
such seaman by remaining on board; but if any seaman on his return to the P. K. proves that the 
master or owner has been guilty of any conduct or default which, but for this enactment, would have 
entitled the seaman to sue for wages before the termination of the voyage or engagement, he shall be 
entitled to recover, in addition to his wages, sucti compensation, not exceeding 20/,, as tho court or 
justice hearing the case may think reasonable_§ 94. * 

Masters to deliver Accounts to Seamen —Except in cases in which seamen expressly require to‘be paid 
without waiting for an account, every master shall, not less than 24 hours before paying off or 
discharging any seaman, deliver to him, or, if the seaman is to be discharged before a shipping master, 
to such shipping master, a full account, in a form sanctioned by the Board, of his wages, and of all de. 
ductlotis to be made therefrom on any account whatever ; and no such deduction (except in the cases 
above excepted, and also except in respect of any matter happening after such delivery.) shall be allowed 
unless a statement thereof is so made and delivered. — f 95. 

Discharge from Foreign-gofbg Ships to be made before Shipping Master _In tho case of foreign-going 

ships all seamen discharged In tneMLJ. K. shall be discharged and receive their wages in the presence of a 
shipping nulster duly appoiuted hereunder.96, 

they'are made*^ 08 uV °1 b ° V 96 l ° <^ rndc ' r 0P on tbe deck of the ship at the time When 

ey arena e.- (14 & lo V U, c. J6. s. 26.) ^ R 2 
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Shipping Master map decide Questions which Parties refer to him. — The shipping master 6hall hear 
and decide any question whatever between a roaster or owner and any of his clreW which both parttea 
agree in writlngto submit to him ; and every decision sp made by him shall be binding on bdth parties, 
and shall, in ahy legal proceeding which may be taken in the matter before any court or Justice, he 
deemed to be Conclusive as to the rights of the parties : and such written submission, though unstamped, 
signed by the parties, with an unstamped certificate of the decision signed by the shipping master, snail 
be sufficient evidence that the same has been duly made. — § 97. 

llelease to he signed before and attested by the Shipping Master. — Upon the completion before a ship¬ 
ping master of any discharge and settlement the master or owner and each seaman shall respectively itt 
the presence of the aldpptng master sign a mutual release of all claims in respect of the past voyage or 
engagement, in a form to be sanctioned by the Board of Trade, and the shipping master shall also sign 
and attest it/ and shall retain and transmit it as herein-before directed ; anil such release, so signed and 
attested, shall operate as a mutual discharge and settlement of all demands between the patties thereto in 
respect of the past voyage and engagement; and a copy of such release, certified under the hand of such 
shipping master to be n true copy, shall be given by nun to any person who may be a party thereto, and 
may require the same; and such copy shall be receivable in evidence upon any future question touching 
such claims a*aforesaid, and shall have all the effect of the original of which it purports to be a copy; 
and in cases in which dischargo and settlement before a shipping master is required, no payment, 
receipt, settlement, or discharge otherwise made sh.'Ul operate or be admitted as evidence of the release 
or satisfaction of any claim ; and upon any payment being made by a master before a shipping roaster tire 
shipping master shall,if required, sign and give to such master a statement of the whole amount so paid ; 
and such statement 'shall, as between the master and his employer, be received as evidence that he has 
made the payments therein mentioned—$ 9*. 

Master to make Iteports of Character. — Every master shall, upon any discharge being effected before 
a shipping master, make and sign in duplicate, in a form sanctioned by the Board of Tradc, a report of 
the conduct, character, and qualifications of the persons discharged, or may state in a column to bo 
left for that purpose in the said form that ho declines to give any opinion thereupon ; and the 
shipping master shall retain one copy, and shall transmit the other to the registrar of seamen, or to 
such other person as the Board may direct, to be recorded, and shall, if desired, so .to doby any seaman, 
give to him or endorse on his certificate of discharge a copy of so much of sucli report as concerns him. 
— 599 . 

Master , SfC. to produce Ship's Papers, fyc. to Shipping Masters, and give Evidence . — Any shipping 
master may, in any proceeding relating to the wages, claims, or discharge of any seaman hereby directed 
to be carried ou before him, call upon the owner or his agent, or upon the master or any mate or other 
member of the crew, to province any log books, papers, or other documents in their respective possession 
or power relating to any matter in question in such proceeding, and may call beforo him and examine 
any of such persons, being thou at or near the place, on any such matter—§ 100, 

Penalties Joe not discharging before Shipping Master. — Any master or owner who, in any case in which 
discharge and settlement for wages are hereby directed to he made before a shipping master, discharges 
any seaman or settles with him for his wages otherwise than as herein-before directed, shall tor each 
'offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 10/.; and any master who fails to deliver such account as 
harein-before required at the time and in the manner herein-belore directed shall for each offence bo 
liable to a penalty not exceeding bl. ; and every owner, agent, master, mate, or other member of the 
crew, who when called upon by the shipping master does not produce any such paper or document as 
herein-before in that behalf mentioned, if in his possession or power, or does not appear and give evi¬ 
dence, and does not show some reasonable excuse for such default, shall for each offence be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding bl. ; and cveiy person who makes or procures to be made, or assists in making, any 
false certificate or.report of the service, qualifications, conduct, or character of any seaman, knowing the 
same to b« false, or who fraudulently forges or alters, or procures to be forged or altered, or assists in 
forging or altering, any such certificate or rejKjrt, or who fraudulently makes uso of ariy certificate or 
report which is forged or altered or does not belong to him, for each offence shall either be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, or Shall be liable summarily to a penalty not exceeding 50/., or to imprisonment 
not exceeding 3 months, with or without hard labour, as the justice or court hearing the case may 
think fit.—§ 101. 

Power (f procuring Iieturns, $c.~ All consular officers and all officers of customs abroad, and all 
local marine boards, and shipping masters, shall make and send to the Board of Trade such returns or 
reports^ any matter relating to the British merchant service or to persons employed therein as it may 
require; and all shipping masters shall, when required, produce to tno Board of Trade or to its officers 
all log books and other documents which in pursuance of this act are delivered to them, and the'Board 
of Trade may require the attendance of any officer of customs or other public officer or sorvant in the 
U. K. whom it thinks fit to examine concerning any such matter as aforesaid, and m.iy require from him 
any answers or returns as to any such matter, and may examine him on oath or affirmation, and cause 
him to produce before it any documents in his possession relating to any such matter'.—j 102. * 

Shipping Masters, Naval Officers, Consuls and Officers of Customs may call for Log, 8fc. _Every 

shipping master, and every officer and agent of the Board of Trade, and every commlsslone'd officer of 
any of H. M.’s ships, and every British consular officer, and eveiy chief officer of customs in any place 
in’ll. M.’s dominions.abroad, may require the production of the official log book and any documents 
relating to the crpw In the possession of the owner, master, or any of the crew, for the purpose of,in¬ 
specting the same, and of seeing that the provision* of this act, and of evei y other act relating to merchant 
seamen, are complied with—^ 103. 

In cases of Accident, Misconduct, and cf gross Violation of Law, the Board may appoint special In - 
spec tors to report — Whenever the Board of Trade has reason to apprehend that any serious accident 
occasioning loss of life or property has been sustained or caused by or has happened on board of any ship, 
or that any Rhip has been lost or lias received material damage, or that any of the provisions of this act 
or of any other act relating to merchant ships or merchant sailors are 60 grossly neglected or disobeyed 
as to require special investigation, it may appoint the local examiners or any other proper person or 
persoiVs as special inspector or inspectors to inquire into and to report thereupon ; and every person so 
authorized may at all reasonable times, upon producing his authority (if requ]red),^o on board and 
inspect any ship the inspection of which appears to him requisite for the purpose of the investigation, 
ana every part thereof, not detaining the ship from proceeding on her voyage, and enter and inspect any 
premises the entry or Inspection of which appears to him requisite for the sumo purpose, and may make 
such inquiries in the matter as He may think fit.—^ 104. 

inspectors may call for the Production of Evidence —Every such special inspector as aforesaid may, 
b® summons untier his band* require the attendance of all such persons a> he may think fit to call before 
lum Upon any matter connected with the execution of any of the powers and duties vested in him as 
such inspector, and may require answers or returns to any inquiries he may think fit to make, and may 
require and enforce the production of all log books, accounts, agreements, or other papers or writings 
Jn anywise relating to any such matter, and may also require every such person to make and subscribe a 
declaration of the truth of the statements made by himin his examination: provided always, that no 
such person np£d for the purpose of obeying any such summons travel more than 10 miles from his 
Actual abode at the time of receiving the same, unless tender is made to him of such reasonable expenses 
in respect of his attendance to give evidence and his journeys to and from the place where he is required 
to attend for that purpose as would be allowed to any witness attending ou subpoena to give evidence 
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before any of H, M/s court*, at Westminster; and in case of any dispute os to the amount ofjuch ex¬ 
penses the same shall be referred by (he Inspector to one of the masters of H. M/s court of Queeur Bench, 
who i» hereby required, on a request tnade to him for that purpose under the hand of the said inspector 
to ascertain and certify the proper ajnount of such expenses.—S 105. 

Penalties for obstructing Inspectors. — Every person who wilfully Impedes any special Inspector ap¬ 
pointed by the Board of Trade or any otlrer person hereby authorised to enter and inspect any ship or 
other premises in the execution of his duty, whether on board any ship or elsewhere, may be seised and 
detained by such inspector or other person, or by any person or persons whom he may call to Ms assist- 
ance, until such offender <jan be conveniently taken before some justice of the peace or other .officer 
having proper jurisdiction ; and every such offender, and also every person who refuses to attendees a 
witness before any special inspector when required so to do in the manner hereby directed, or who 
refuses or neglects to make any answer, or to give any return, or to produce any document in his pos* 
session, or to make or subscribe any declarations, which any special inspector or other such person .is 
aforesaid is hereby empowered to require, shall for each offence be liable to a penalty uot exceeding 101. 
—t 106 . * 

- Misdemeanors to be prosecuted by Information or Indictment. — All misdemeanors mentioned or 
created by this act maybe prosecuted by Information at the suit of H. M.’s attorney general, or hy 
indictment, or by such other legal proceeding as is applicable in the like cases in any court having appro¬ 
priate criminal jurisdiction in any of II. M/s dominions, and shall bo punishable with fine or imprison¬ 
ment, with or without hard labour, or both, as such court may think fit, and the court may, if it shall 
think fit, order payment of the costs and expenses of the prosecution ; and all penalties anu other sums 
of money hereby made payable or recoverable may be recovered, with costs, and all offences hereby 
made punishable otherwise than solely as misdemeanors may be prosecuted and punished, and.the costs 
of such prosecution recovered, by some appropriate summary proceeding, before one or more justice or 
justices, sheriff or sheriffs, or other officer or officers oxercising a similar jurisdiction in any part of 
H. M/s dominions; and all such summary proceedings, if instituted in England or Wales, may, so far 
as is consistent with the provisions of this act, be carried on either in the manner directed by 11 & 12 
Viet. c. 43., or, if the case admits, in the manner directed by the General Merchant Seamen’s Act, 7 St 8 
Viet. c. 112., as to penalties thereby imposed.—§ 107. 

Jurisdiction to be where the Offence'is committed, or wherever the Offender is. — For the purpose of 
giving jurisdiction under this act every offence shall be deemed to have been committed, and every cause 
of complaint to have arisen, either in the place in which the same actually was committed or arose or in 
any place in which the offender or person complained against may be.—^ 108. 

Clauses 109. to 118. inclusive refer to the proceedings to bo carried on under the act, the application of 
monies, &c. 

East Indian and Colonial Governments may give Directions for enforcing 7^8 Viet. c. 112., and this 
Act. — The governor-general of India in council and the respective legislative authorities fn II. M.’s 
colonies and possessions abroad may, by any acts, orders, or other appropriate means, appoint any 
functionaries to perform any of the duties and exercise any of the powers within their respective juris 
dictions which are by this act or by the General Merchant Seamen’s Act committed to justices, officers 
of customs or other public servants, and may direct in what manner the offences thereby made punish¬ 
able shall be prosecuted and punished, and in what marner the penalties thereby imposed and sums of 
money thereby made recoverable shall be recovered In places within their respective jurisdictions, and in 
what manner and to what uses such penalties and sums of money shall be applied ; and every such 
appointment and direction shall be valid, notwithstanding anything in the General Merchant Seamen’s 
Act or in this act contained_^ 120. ' 

The Provisions of 7 # 8 Viet. c. 112., 8 $ 9 Viet. c. 116., and this Act when applied by East Indian and 
Colonial Governments to their own Ships, may be enforced throughout the Empire. — If the governor- 
general of India in council or the respective legislative authorities in any of H. M/s colonies or posses¬ 
sions abroad think fit, by any acts, orders, or other appropriate legal means, to apply or adopt any of tho 
provisions in the General Merchant Seamen’s Act or in the Seamen’s Protection Act or in till# act 
contained to any British ships registered at, trading with, or being at any place within their respective 
jurisdictions, and to the owners, masters, mates, and crews thereof, such provisions, when so applied 
and ad6nted as aforesaid, and as long as they remain in force, shall, in respect of the ships and persons to 
which tne same are applied, be enforced, and penalties and punishments for the breach thereof shall be 
recovered and inflicted throughout H. M/s dominions, in the same manner as if such provisions had been 
hereby so adopted and applied, aud such penalties and punishments had been hereby expressly imposed: 
provided, that if in any matter relating to any ship, or to any member of the crew of any ship, there ap¬ 
pears to be a conflict of laws, the case shall be governed by the law of tho place in which such ship*is 
registered or licensed_§ 121. 

East Indian and Colonial Acts to be subject to Disallowance. — Every act, order, or other form of law 
to be passed or promulgated by the governor-general of India in council or by any other legislative 
authority in pursuance of this act shall respectively be subject to the same right of disallowance or 
repeal, and require the same sanction or other acts and formalities, and be subject to the same conditions 
in all respects, as exist and are required in order to the validity of any other act, order, or other form of 
law passed by such governor-general or other legislative authority respectively. — § 122. 

Penalty far obtaining Passage surreptitiously _Any person who secretes himself and goes to sea In 

any ship without the consent of either the owner, consignee, or master, or of any mate, or of any person 
in charge of such ship, or of any other person entitled to give such consent, shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 20/., or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a period not exceeding 4 
weeks, at the discretion of the court or justice inflictiug the same. — § 123. 

Corporations, Sec. may grant sites for Sailors Homes _The municipal corporation of any borough, 

being a seaport, fn the U. K., and any body corporate, association, or trustees in any such seaport exist¬ 
ing or constituted for any public purposes relating to the government or benefit of persons engaged in the 
British merchant service, or to the management of docks and harbours, or for any other public purposes 
connected with shipping or navigation, may, with the consent of H. M/s principal secretary of state for 
the home department, appropriate any Janus vested in them, or in trustees for them, as a site or rites for 
a sailors home or sailors homes, and may for that purpose either retain and apply the same accordingly 
or convey the same to trustees, with such powers for appointing new trustees aud continuing the trust,, 
as they may think fit- — § 124. 


ScheduLh (A) referred to In the 25th Section of this Act. 
Scale of Feet on Examinations. 


For a Master’s Certificate 
For a Mate’s Certificate 


Scnsmn.a (B) referred to in the 38th Section of this Act. 
*5ealt of Feet for Matters trails acted at Shipping Offices. 
1. Engagement of Crews. 

Vessels under fit) Tons - • > 

to 100 „ -, - - - 


A 

2 

1 


t. 

0 

0 


d. 

0 

0 
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Ves*eJ*from lOOto *00Tam 
soot®. 800 „ 

3001* 400 „ 

400 to 500 „ 

500 to COO „ 

600 to 700 „ 

700 to 800 „ 

800 to 900 „ 

900 to 1,000 „ 

Above 1,000 „ 

IS. Engagement of Seamen separate] 
Two Shillings for each. 


3. Discharge of trews. 


vno 

300 

400 


Vessels under 
60 to 
100 tc 
SOOt, 

300 to 
400 to 500 
600 to 000 
600 to 700 
700 to 809 
800 to 900 
900 to 1,000 
Above 1000 , 


£ i. d. 

8 10 0 
0 15 0 


4." Discharge of Seamen separately, 2 Shillings for each. 


Schedule (C) referred to In the 39th Section of this Act. 

Sums to be deducted from Wages by nay <\f partial Repayment of the Fees in Schedule (II). 

1. In respect of Engagements and Discharges of Crews. 

' t. d. 

•From Wages of a First Mate, Purser, Engineer, or Surgeon of every Ship of 200 tons or upwards * 6 

* Every other Mate of any Ship - - - - 2 G 

* Carpenter of ony Ship - - - - 2 6 

* Steward of any Ship . - - - -16 

All others (except Apprentices) belonging to any Ship • -10 

2, In respect of Engagements and Discharges of Seamen separately. From Wages.of each Seaman, Is. 

NEW YORK. 

Account of the Number of Immigrants which arrived at N. York in 1849, 1850, 1851, and specify¬ 
ing the Countries to which they belonged, and the Numbers from each. 


j Countries. 

1819. 

1850. 

1861. 

18.52. 

Ireland - 


112,591 

116,882 

163,2,56 

117,537 

Germany 


65,705 

46,402 

69,883 

118,126 


28,321 

28,125 

28,6.53 

31,27.5 

Scotland 


8,810 

6,771 

7 >302 

7,610 

Wales 


1,782 

1,520 

2,189 

2,551 

France 


2,683 

3,398 

6,06 4 

8,778 



211 

2.57 

2 78 

4.50 

Switzerland 


1,405 

2,361 

4,499 

6,455 

Holland 


2,417 

1,174 

1,798 

1,223 

Norway - 


3,300 

3,160 

2,112 

1,889 

Sweden 


1,007 

1,110 

872 

2,066 



166 

90 

229 

l.Jfi 



602 

475 

618 

3,58 



287 

65 

26 

29 

Helalum 


118 

230 


82 

West Indies 


449 

554 

675 

265 

73 

Nova Scoua 


151 

161 

81 

Sardinia 


172 

165 

98 

69 

South America - 


33 

103 

121 

120 

Canada 


69 

61 

60 

48 

China * 


9 

11 

9 

11 

Sldly - 
Mexico 


21 

23 

28 

4 t 

11 

42 

42 

22 

Russia * * 


38 

18 

23 

33 

East Indie* 


34 

32 

10 

18 

Turkey 


6 

5 

4 

4 

Greece 


6 

3 

1 

6 

Poland 


138 

183 

142 

186 

Arabia t 


8 

—_ 

— 

— 

Total_- 

;_ 

_ 220,602_ 

212,79(5 

289,601 

299,501 


NICARAGUA (San Juan de), a seaport town at the mouth of the river of the 
same name, state of Costa Rica, on the W. shore of the Caribbean Sea, lat. 10° 55' N., 
long. 83° 43' W. The port is excellent, and is considered the best on this part of the 
coast. Till lately the town was quite inconsiderable, and consisted of little ei$p than a 
cluster of huts; but latterly it has no doubt been improved. 

This place has risen into importance from its being at the W. extremity of a pro¬ 
posed line of water communication between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific 
Ocean. This line is to consist partly of the river San Juan, flowing from the lake 
of Nicaragua E. to the sea at San Juan, partly of the lake, and partly of a canal to 
be constructed from the latter to the Pacific Ocean. This project has been often 
mooted ; but the discovery of the extraordinary mineral riches of California, and the 
consequent emigration to and intercourse with that country, have given it an incom¬ 
parably greater interest than it formerly possessed. The country appears to present 
greater facilities for effecting this great work than any other part of Central America, 
except the Isthmus of Darien or Panama. . The river San Juan, about 90 m. in length, 
is aai^t to have been occasionally navigable throughout its entire course for sea-gpihg 
vessels, till the Spaniards, to protect themselves from the attacks of the buccaneers, sunk 
vessels loaded with stone in its bed. In consequence of the interruption thus given to 
the stream, a considerable portion of the water was carried off by a new channel called 
the Rio Colorado. ( Chevalier , L'Isthme de Panama , §*c„ p. 84.) The San Juan is 
still, hpwever, navigated, though with much difficulty, in the rainy season, by steamers 
and other vessels drawing little water. 

The lafce itself has deep water throughout, and is adapted for ships of the largest 
burden. The distance between its S.W. shore and the Gulph of Papagayo, on the 
Pacific, is only 29,880 yards, or 15j{ m.; and though the intervening country be laid 
dpwn in many maps as mountainous, the greatest actual height of any part of it above 
the level of the lake is only 19 ft.; at least, such is the result given by a series of 
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347 levels, about 100 yds. apart, taken in 1781. ( Thompson's Guatemala, Append. 

pp. 512—520.) The surface of the lake is 128 ft. 3 in. (Engl.) above the level of the 
Pacific ; an ascent which might be overcome by a succession of locks. The difference 
ill the level of the two oceans, formerly supposed to be so serious an obstacle to the 
undertaking 1 , is said by Humboldt not to exceed 20, or, at most, 22 ft. (Nouv. Espagne , 
i. 223. ed.1825.) At its western extremity, the Lake of Nicaragua ia connected by 
a small river, the Tipitapa, with the Lake of Leon or Managua. The latter, 55 tn. 
in length by nearly 30 in breadth, is also said to have deep water throughout. And 
the plan which appears to be at present preferred is, to make the channel uniting these 
two lakes navigable, and to excavate a canal from the latter to the port of Realejo 
on the Pacific. Mr. Squier, late charge d'affaires for the U. States at Nicaragua, 
has published the following statements in regard to this route. 

Length of the route by Lake Nicaragua, &c. across the American Continent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean : — 

River Sun Juan - - - - - 90 na. 

Lake Nicaragua, neccr.wry to be traversed - - - 110 ,, 

River Tipitapa - - - - - 18 „ 1 

Lake Managua or Loon - - . - - 5A 

From Lake Managua to Rcaltyu - - • - 40 „ 


Height of the various Lakes to be passed and the Elevations of Land : —- 

Above Atlantic. 'A b. Pacific. 

Height of Lake Nicaragua - - - 147 ft. 9 in. 128 ft. Sin. 

„ Managua - - *176 5 3 .'>6 11 

Highest point of land to be passed - * 231 11 212 !> 

But great doubts are entertained whether this or any other route by the Lake of 
Nicaragua can be made practicable for moderate-sized vessels, that is, for vessels of from 
400 to 500 tons and upwards. The river San Juan runs from end to end through 
a dense and unhealthy jungle. No labourers are to be had in the country, and it 
affords nothing for the subsistence of those that may be imported from a distance. And 
though, one should think, it would he mo very difficult matter to clear it of the ob¬ 
structions made to oppose the buccaneers, it is plain from the difference of level be¬ 
tween the Lake of Nicaragua and the Atlantic, that others of a much more formidable 
character must he in the way, and that a great deal of lockage would be required to 
enable vessels of any considerable burden to reach the lake. And after it has been 
reached, many difficulties have to he surmounted. And that they may he surmounted, 
and a navigable channel formed between the two oceans, is not, certainly, impracti¬ 
cable; but we are persuaded that it is visionary to imagine that ships of 1,000 or 1,200 
tons should ever, as has been stated, get across the Continent by its means ; and on 
whatever scale it may be made, the anticipations of advantage to result from it will, 
we apprehend, be found to he greatly exaggerated. The construction of a railway or 
canal, or both, across the Isthmus of Panama, a distance of less than 40 m., appears to 
be a far less doubtful and more practicable project, and we believe, also, will be infinitely 
more serviceable. ( See Panama (Isthmus of). 

On the 19th of April, 1850, the British and American governments entered into a 
treaty binding themselves to promote the construction of a ship canal between the 
Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean, by way of the Lake of Nicaragua ; and renouncing 
at the same time any exclusive right to or control over such canal. 

The port of REALEJO, on the Pacific, lat. 12° .34' N., long. 8"7° 4' W., to which 
it is proposed to bring the canal from Lake Leon, is said to he one of the best that'is 
anywhere to be met with. It is protected by a long narrow island, which forms a 
natural breakwater. We borrow from the “ Times” the following notice of this har¬ 
bour, derived from a late resident there: — 

“ I may confidently say that the port of Realejo is, at*least, as good a port as any in 
the known world. I have seen Portsmouth, Itio de Janeiro, Port Jackson, Talcujana, 
Callao and Guayaquil, and to.all these I consider it decidedly superior. It is a salt¬ 
water creek, into which several small streams of water empty themselves. The entrance 
is protected by an islaud about two miles long, which leaves at each end a channel 
where ships can enter the harbour, hut extending opposite the mainland, forming the 
port in such a manner as to protect it entirely from any wind .that could possibly blow, 
and also entirely breaking the swell which enters the outer bay of Coiichagua from the 
ocean. The north entrance is about a quarter of a mile wide, and that at the south of 
the. island rather narrower, both being entirely free from rocks or hidden dangers, and 
having in no part less than fiVe fathoms depth of water. At one of these'openings 
vessels can at all times^nter with a leading wind, from whatever quarter it may blow. 
The inside consists of a* noble basin of water, nowhere less than (out fathoms deep, with 
a bottom of mud, where two hundred ships of the line might lie at all time* inithe most 
perfect sccuvity.. One of the branches of the creek extends inland to Within three 
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leagues Of the Lake of Leon of Managua. The intermediate country is a gentle slope, 
where undoubtedly should enter one of the ends of the canal to connect the Pacific and 
'Atlantic oceans. The difficulties to be encountered in crossing the chain of hills between 
the Lake of Nicaragua and San Juan del Sud would be entirely avoided by bringing 
the catlal through the Lake of Leon (connected as it Jis with that of Nicaragua hy r a 
river that might be rendered navigable at a moderate cost) into the above-named branch 
of the Re&lejo harbour, thus securing the great advantage of an excellent harbour at 
each end of the canal, besides many others which are certainly net to be met with either 
at Panama, Tehuantepec, or any other place* 

** The town of Realejo is about two leagues distant from the part of the creek where 
vessels lie ; but there is sufficient depth for small vessels to, come within a mile of the 
town, and a very little labour would make it accessible to large ships; but an enlightened 
government would probably prefer moving the town to the opposite side of the reach, 
where vessels lie, where there is a site extremely suitable for the purpose, and where a 
quay might easily be erected capable of accommodating any number of ships. In the 
time of the Spanish government several vessels, some of 300 to 400 tons, were built at 
Realejo; where the wood is very superior and durable. 

“ The port of San Juan del Sud, to which place it was proposed to bring tl\e canal, 
seems inferior to Realejo in most respects. The Gulph of Papagayo, where the port is 
situated, is very difficult to enter for a sailing vessel,for five months in the year.” 

OPORTO. 

The port charges, Including tonnage duties, on a vessel of Reis. Dolls. Cts. 

300 tons, amount to aliout 50 dollars. Vessels sailing without Sloops ... - 3,500 = 3 96 

a cargo pay fbr lights ¥00 rela ixar cent., instead of 50 reis, in Threo-tnasled schooners and brigs - 4,000 s 4 51 
order to encourage the export uade. Commission per cent., Also to each pilot boat (including the crew) '2,400 — 2 71 
and del credere per cent. To each supernumerary pilot boat . 1/200 = I 36 

rturr Kbooi.ations. — These were published at Oporto in To each pilot, per day, outside the bar - SOO a 0 9U 
1S41. They declare that the navigation over the liar of the 

Douvo must be conducted hy pilots regularly appointed, and The gratification to pilots is optional. The remuneration 
their number shall be nineteen of the first and second classes, due, in extraordinary cases, to pilot boats outside the bar, tolw 
besides supernumerary pilots. rated In accordance to the difficulty of the pilotage and tlic 

The outward and inward pilotage of every vessel over the danger incurred, 
bar to be confined to the nineteen pilots of (he first ami second The lir»t pilot, and. In his absence, the second, will be 
classes ; the pilotage In the rive^by the supyrnurneraiy pilots. charged to hold council with the others as to the possibility of 
Pilots are prohibited to stipulate for the sum to he received the entrance or departure of the vessels, and decide by the 
whan they hoard vessels in distress, and are bound to give im- majority of voices. A pilot who, in the execution of the do¬ 
med! ate assistance, under {tain, in case of the slightest delay, of cisfon of H»e council, dots not conform to such decision, will 
suspension from their functions! or, in case of misconduct, to immediately lie suspended from liis fum tions, and he respon- 
jnore severe punishment. sihle for all Indemnifications, and subject also to corporeal 

The pilots are obliged to reside at St. Joasde For .; and all punishment, 
vessels, except small craft, arc bound to take over the bar a When an accident happens on account of a pilot refusing to 
auiiemumerary pilot. conform to th£ above results, the pilot cannot demand, for 

VVIten a supernumerary pilot is on board a vessel exercising hi* defence, the opposition of the captains or proprietors of 
his functions, and cannot bring it Into port, he must remain on vessels to the free exercise of bis functions', except this oppo- 
board such vessel; the master or owner of which to pay him sltion w,i* manifested with violence; in which case the pilot 
the whole of his due, and a ration per day, until he is Janded must immediately protest, so as to cover his responsibility, 
at Oporto. In case of dispute, the Portuguese consuls are re- The first pilot is hound to sound the bar at least every four- 
quired, to make the foreign master fulfil the above regulation. teen days, and to make known the result to Ihe iiitciiuant of 
The pilotage rates for the entrance or the departure of the marine, as well as any change that may take place In the 
vessels, lo ordinary c.ims, are fixed as follows:«— river. 

Reis. Dolls. Cts. Any pilot losing a vessel, in consequence either of intern- 
Small craft - 800 s U 90 perance or incapacity, will lie punished according to the full 

Fishing boats - ... J.vHO = 4 36 extent of ihe law. Every pilot is bound to have by him the 

Steam vessels ... a.iOO = 2 71 regulations of signals appropriated for Die service of the Douro. 

PANAMA, a city and sea-port of Colombia, on the Pacific, 38 m. S. E. Clmgres, 
lat. 8° 5f>' N.; long. 79° SP 2 /r W. P<5p. 7,000? It stands on a rocky peninsula, 
projecting into the bay of Panama, and has an imposing aspect from the sea. Its 
streets are well ventilated, and it is said to be cleaner than most Spanish American 
cities. It is encircled by irregular and not very strong fortifications, constructed at 
ditferent periods. The houses are partly of wood, straw, and other fragile materials ; 
but many are substantially built of stone, the larger having court-yards, or patios , iu 
the old Spanish style; and no doubt it has been much improved within the last two 
or three years. Its roadstead is one of the finest in the world. There arc a number 
of islands a short distance from the main land, which afford secure anchorage for sh’ps 
of any burden* and from which supplies of provisions, including excellent water, may 
easily be obtained. The tides daily rise and fall from 20 to 27 ft., so that it is 
peculiarly well fitted for the repair and building of ships. 

, ; Previously to 1740, When the trade with the Pacific first began to be carried on 
round Cape Horn, Panama was the principal entrepot of trade between Europe and 
W, America. From that period, however, it fell off; and its decay was peculiarly 
rapid after the independence of S. America, and the opening of the other ports of* the 
Pacific. But since the occupation of California by the Americans, an’d especially since 
the discovery of the auriferous deposits in that country, it has again'rapidly increased. 
And now that a railway is carried across the isthmus, it- will in all probability attain to 
greaUft commercial distinction than ever. In the course of the present year (1853) 
as many aa 12 steamers are said to have been employed, at the same 'moment; iih the 
tra4e*b?$ween Panama and San Francisco. 

Passage across the Isthmus of Panama or Darien, — Latterly, or since the discovery 
of the mineral riches of California, the isthmus hag become a great thoroughfare, vast 
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numbers of individuals having crossed from the port of Chagres on the Caribbean Sea 
to Panama on the Pacific Ocean, and conversely. - > 

r The port of Chagres is within the mouth of the river of that name, in lat. 9° 18' 6" -N. 
Ibiig. 79° 59' 2" W. A bar at the mouth of the river has only from10 ft, to 12 ft. 
wate'iy though within the bar the river deepens to from 4 to 6 fathoms;' It is probable 
tha't the bar might be deepened without much difficulty, and a canal rrtight be Cut from 
the bottom of the bay of Manzanilla to the river, from which it is only 3 ID. distant. 
A short while ago the town (if so it might be called) was a mere duster of huts, un¬ 
healthy, and without any accommodation for passengers. But having latterly become 
one of the starting points in the nearest and shortest route from the E. to California, it 
has been greatly improved. 

The country between the ports of Chagres and Panama would seem to be well fitted 
for the formation of a railway, and perhaps, also, of a moderate-sized canal, uniting 
the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Oeean. The direct distance across at this point does 
not exceed 34 m. or 35 m., if so much. The river Chagres either is, or might without 
much difficulty be made, navigable for vessels of considerable burden to Barbacao or 
Gorgona, nearly half-way across the isthmus ; and there are no great, and certainly no 
insuperable physical difficulties, in the way of constructing a canal from Barbacao to the 
bay of Panama; or vessels might ascend the navigable river Trinidad, which falls into 
the Chagres, and the canal be thence conducted to the navigable portion of the Rio 
Grande, which falls into the bay of Panama. The highest point of land that would 
have to be passed over is said not to be more than from 40 ft. to 50 ft. above the level 
of the sea; but there are no measurements of this sort on which it would be safe to 
place much reliance. In so far, however, as respects the construction of a railway across 
this part of the isthmus, there is no longer any room for doubt or conjecture. , The 
problem has been all but solved. A company was formed in N. York, in 1850, for the 
accomplishment of this great work ; and it is now (December, 1853) very far ad¬ 
vanced. When completed, the passage between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans will be 
effected in 2 hours, or less, with the greatest ease and security. 

But supposing (which is not the case) that this railway was everything that could 
be desired, still it is plain that the grand desideratum is the carrying across the isthmus 
of a water communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.. We do not mean 
by this a canal suitable only for coasters, or vessels of comparatively Small burden. 
Such a channel would be of little use, except to the countries contiguous to its termini. 
What is really wanted is a canal that will admit ships of the largest burden, and bound 
on the longest voyages. The advantages that would result from having the isthmus 
perforated by such a channel are of the most stupendous description. No other pro¬ 
ject that appears to he within the limits of possibility, perhaps not even the carrying Of a 
ship canal across the isthmus of Suez, would give so great a stimulus to commerce and 
navigation. It would remove the barrier which renders the navigation between the 
eastern and western coasts of America so tedious and difficult. And, by doing thiVit 
would enable ships from Europe to reach the latter and the Pacific in less than half the 
time they do at present, while it would greatly facilitate the voyage to Australia and 
China. 

And a grand project of this sort is already on foot. It is proposed to cut a canal 
that shall admit ships of 1000 tons burden and upwards, between Porto Escoces, (lat. 
8° 5' N. long. 77° 21' W.), near Point Caledonia, in the Gulph of Darien, on the 
Caribbean Sea, and the Rio Savana, which falls into the Gulph of San Miguel, on the 
Pacific. The intervening space (about 38 or 40 miles) is said to be comparatively 
flat; the ports at each extremity are easy of access, and have deep water; and it is pro¬ 
posed that the canal should be constructed throughout on the same level, and have 
no locks. The cost of the project is estimated at from 12 to 15 millions sterling. 
And considering the vast importance of such a work to the U. States, to this country, 
and, indeed, to all maritime nations, this expense, heavy as it may appear, should be 
reckoned a subordinate matter. Were the country through which it is to pass in the 
possession of England or the U. States, it would, most probably, be at once undertaken. 
But the unsettled state of Central America, and the knotty questions that might even¬ 
tually arise as to the property and management of the canal, are serious obstacles to its 
being proceeded with. — (See for ample details on this interesting subject the work of 
Dr. Cullen, entitled Isthmus of Darien Ship Canal. The learned doctor is, probably, a 
little too sanguine in favour of the project, but despite this .excusable bias, his vrork is 
instructive and valuable.) '• 

PAPAL,. DOMINIONS (Trade with), i-— The Gazette of the fith Jamraryi 1853, 
contains the following declaration on the part of Great Britain, establishing asystem 
of perfect reciprocity in trade and navigation with the Papal States. The ^declared 
value Of our exports to these States amounted in 1852 to ,188,231/., but the probability 

thatR will Bo largely increased. 
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. Declaration. — The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires at the court of Tuscany, 
having received from his eminence the Cardinal Antoneili, Secretary of State to his Holiness Popo 
Pius IX.., the assurance that no other or higher duties or charges are levied in the ports of the Papal 
States on British vessels than are payable on national vessels, nor on goods imported or exported in 
British vessels than are payable on the like goods imported or exported m national vessels, has received 
the commands of H. Majesty to declare: 

1. That no duties of tonnage, harbour, light-house, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or corre¬ 
sponding duties, of whatever nature or under whatever denomination, levied in the name or for the 
profit or the government, public functionaries, corporations, or establishments of whatever kind, shall 
be imposed in British ports upon Papal vessels, fiom whatever port or place arriving, which shall not be 
equally imposed in the like cases on national vessels, and that no duty, charge, restriction, or prohibition 
shall be imposed upon, nor any drawback, bounty, exemption, or allowance withheld from, goods im¬ 
ported Into or exported from British ports in Papal vessels, which shall not be equally Imposed upon or 
withheld from such goods, when so imported or exported in national vessels. 

2. That no other or higher duties shall be imposed on the importation into the dominions of her 
Britannic Majesty of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Papal States, than are or 
shall be payable on the like article, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other foreign 
country. That no other or higher duties or charges shall be imposed in the British dominions on the 
exportation of any article to the Papal States, than such as are or may be payable on the exportation of 
the like article to any other foreign country ; and that no prohibition shall be imposed upon the import¬ 
ation of any article the growth, produce or manufacture or tho Papal States into the British dominions, 
nor upon the exportation of any article from the British dominions to the Papal States, unless such 
prohibition shall extend to all other nations. 

3. That Papal vessels shall be at liberty to import into British ports any article legally importable, 
and to export from British ports any article legally exportable, oil payment of the same duties, and with 
a right to the same bounties and drawbacks as are or may be payable or allowable in respect of the same 
articles tf imported or exported in national vessels. 

4. That all vessels which, according to the laws of tho Papal States, are to be deemed Papal vessels, 
shall, for the purposes of this declaration, bo deemed Papal vessels. 

6. That the following stipulations shall not apply to the coasting trade, which is reserved exclusively 
to national vessels. 

6. That if any ship of war or merchant vessel of the Papal States shall be wrecked on the coasts of the 
British dominions, such ship or vessel, or any parts thereof, and all furniture and appurtenances be¬ 
longing thereunto, and all goods and merchandise which shall be saved therefrom, or the produce 
thereof. If sold, shall be faithfully restored to the owners, upon being claimed by them fir by their duly 
authorised agents. If there are no such owners or agents on the spot, tlnn the said ships, or parts of 
ships, furniture, appurtenances, goods, and merchandise, or the proceeds thereof, if sold, as well as all 
papers found on board such wrecked ships or vessels, shall be delivered to the Papal consul or vice- 
consul In whose district the wreck may havo taken place, upon being claimed by lnm ; and such comul, 
vice-consul, owners, or agents shall pay only the expenses incurred in the preservation of the property, 
together with the salvage or other expenses which would have been payable in the like casts ol a wreck 
of a national vessel. The charge for such salvage and other expenses shall be made and settled im¬ 
mediately, subject to such right of appeal on the part of the person payiifg the same, as may exist in the 
British dominions. The goods and merchandise saved from the wreck shall not be subject to duties 
unless cleared for consumption, in which caso they shall be liable to the same duties as if they had been 
imported in a British ship. 

7. That the foregoing concessions are granted on condition of a perfect and entire reciprocity in favour 
of British vessels in the ports of the Papal States. They shall come into operation from and after the 
date of the present declaration, and shall remain in force for seven years, and further until the expiration 
of 12 months after notice shall have been given by the British government, or by the Papal government, 
for terminating such reciprocal arrangement. 

In witness whereof the undersigned has signed the present declaration, destined to be exchanged 
against a similar declaration on the part of his Emiueucc the Cardinal Secretary of State, and has 
affixed thereto the seal of his arms. 

Done at 1 lorence, the 17th day of November, 1853. 

P. Campbell Scablxtt. 

The “ similar declaration ” of Cardinal Antoneili is given with the foregoing in the Gaxctte. It is tho 
exact counterpart of that made by Mr. Scarlett. 

PERNAMBUCO, a city and sea-port of Brazil, inferior only to Rio Janeiro and 
Baliia in coirmercial importance'; cap. prov. of its own name, on the Atlantic, at the 
mouth of the Capabaribe, 210 m. N. E. Bahia; lat. of lighthouse 8° 3' 25" S„ long. 
34° 52' W. Population estimated in 1852 ut 100,000. 

It consists of the separate towns of Olinda, Recife, Boa-Vista, and St. Antonio ; the first of which is 
on the maluland, and the others lie S. from it on a succession of low sandy banks, separated by salt¬ 
water creeks and different arms of the river, but connectod with each other by two bridges. Recife, qr 
Pernambuco proper, the most southerly, about 4 m. 8. W. Olinda, is defended by the principal forts, 
and comprises the dock-yard and the large merchants’ warehouses. In St. Antonio are the governor’s 
palace formerly the JesultB’ convent; the treasury, town-hall, prison, barracks, with convents, churches, 
and several good squares. A long embankment connects this town with the mainland. Boa-Vista is 
extensive but irregularly laid out; It lias one handsome street, and comprises the residences of many 
of the richer inhabitants of the city, with gardens, various churches and convents, &c. Olinda, though 
beautifully situated, is in a state of decay, having been deserted by many of its population for Recife and 

^The'har^wur of Pernambuco is defended from the swell of the ocean by an extensive reef (recife) ; 
which, according to Koster, continues along the whole coast from Maronham, at a variable distance from 
the shore, and has numberless breaks, through which ships approach the land. This reer, which is said 
to be of coral, “ is scarcely 16 ft. broad at top ; it slopes off more rapidly than the Plymouth breakwater, 
to a great depth on the outside, and is perpendicular within to many fathoms.”— {Graham, in Modem 
Traveller xxx. 228.) This natural breakwater forms the harbour : for though at hlghwater the waves 
beat over it, they strike the quays and buildings of the town with diminished force. Along the sandy 
neck of land between Olinda and Boa-Vista, however, which is. not covered by the reef, the. surf Is 
very violent; but the harbour itself is quite safe for vessels that are well-found and. well-moored. It 
consists of 2 partB : the Poco, capable of receiving vessels of 400 tons and upwards, entered across a bar 
on which there are from 17 ft. to 30 ft. water ; and the Mosqueiras, much better .protected than the 
former, but on the bar of which there are but 7 ft. water at ebb tide* Vessels trading with Pernambuco 
should not however, drgw.more than from 10 ft. to 12 ft. water.— (Blunt's American Coast Pilot, 619.) 
The harbour is defended by several strong military works, tho principal being tho sto»e forts of Do 
Buraco and Do Brum. The lighthouse on a reef at the entrance to the harbour has a revolving light. 
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Account of the Quantities and Valae3 of the principal Products of the Province of Pernambuco, 
exported from the City in 1851. 


Articles. 

Quantities" 

Value. 

8u#nr .... cwtft. 

CottAn lbs. 

Hum • gallons 

Pry hides ... - - No. 

Tanned, do. .... No. 

888, 100 
4,810,256 
151,203 
79,202 

6,035 

£690,276 19 4 
101,218 12 3 

4,717 11 7 

33,962 10 0 

810 4 7 

* £830.985 17 9 


* This being the valuation placed upon produce at the Export Cilice, 7 per cent, must be deducted for duties, to judge of the 
actual value upon the estate. 


Account of the Vessels, their Tonnage, and the Number of their Crews, which sailed from Pernambuco 
for Foreign Ports in 1840,1850, and 1851. 


Flags. 

1849. 

j 1850. 

1851. 

No. 

Tonnage 

Crews. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 


113 

27,493 

1,580 

101 

2,3,0.32 

1,310 

114 

24,914 

1,420 


12 

2,341 

168 

8 

1,777 

110 

2 

273 



51 

10,017 

369 

39 

8,521 

497 

si 

6,607 

370 


37 

6,976 

414 

28 

5,392 

326 

32 

6,553 

4 16 


54 

12,296 

602 

18 

4,803 

307 

12 

2,141 

139 



1,111 

81 


720 

6.3 

7 

1,606' 


l’ortmrufse ... 

39 

7,876 

567 

37 

8,610 

564 

32 

7,907 

481 

Danish ... 

15 

2,650 

114 

10 

2,196 

124 

19 

2,686 

157 

Swedish ... 

23 

4,872 

255 

21 

6,653 

324 

17 

3,978 

20.» 

Spanish - 

9 

1,372 

in 

16 

2,930 

2)4 

11 

2,331 

161 

Prussian - - - 

2 

650 

21 


429 

17 

1 

212 

12 

Belgian ... 


225 

12 

1 

250 

14 

4 

938 

56 

Austrian - 

8 

2,100 

96 

9 

2,560 

113 

12 

3,053 

161 

Hanoverian - - - 

2 

201 

13 

2 

270 

18 

2 

242 

13 

Dutch ... 

4 

456 

26 

3 

312 

1H 

2 

172 

12 

Ollier flogs - 

2 

199 

16 

9 

1,511 

91 

fi 

1,191 

80 

Ti’tal - . 

384 

80,906 

4,481 

308 

1 70,228 

1 4,110 

307 

64,941 

3,790 


We subjoin, from a late official return, the following statements with regard to the province of 
remamburp. , 

The sugar produced in the province of Pernambuco amounts to about 80,000 tons a year, of which 
00,000 are exported to foreign countries, 5,000 coastwise, and 15,000 arc retained for home consumption. 
There are about 1,000 Eugonhos or sugar estates ; 257 of which have been established within the last JO 
years ; they average in extent about 2 sq. miles, and their crops vary from 200 tons as a maximum to 30 
as a minimum, or at an average of about 75 tons each ; very few Eugenhos possess 160 slaves, and the 
smallest not more than 10 or 12 ; the average number of slaves employed on each Eugehho is about 6n, 
so that 50,000 may be said to be here employed in sugar cultivation. They are badly treated and 
b ird worked. 

Pernambuco lias many of the privileges of a sovereign state ; it has its own president, provincial and 
municipal chambers, levies a portion of its own taxes, and maintains a militia which cannot be removed 
from the province. It sends 4 senators and 15 representatives to the Imperial Government'^elected 
the former for life, and the latter for 4 years, by almost universal but indirect suffrage. The Im¬ 
perial revenue levied within the province in 1819-50 amounted to 542,123/. 10s. 5d.; in 1850-M, to 
600.520/. 5s. Id., and as these sums are derived chiefly from imports and exports, and no additional 
duties have been imposed, the increase is a proof of its commercial prosperity. The details of the latter 
year’s general revenue were as follows : — 


Duties upon imports 

£ ». ,1 
126,105 3 4 

Deposits for charities, restitution unclaimed 

£ *. rf. 

Do. exports - 

Port charges ... 

61,705 15 2 

(•HtdtCS - • - m 

3,573 7 11 

7,983 11 10 

Remittance of funds to the imperial treasury 

155,351 7 6 

Post ofllce, crown lands, &c, - 
Extraordinaries ... 

31,737 3 11 

1,066 15 5| 

£690,526 5 1 


In 1841 the receipt of imperial taxes from the province of Pernambuco amounted to only 
273,852/. 11s. 2d., so that in the course of 10 years it has nearly trebled. 

Provincial taxes are levied upon sugar, eolfee, tobacco cattle, horses, spirits, passports, licences for 

L otteries, saw' mills, cigar shops, auctions, &c. upon houses, legacies, inheritances, slaves, the tolls of 
ridges, &c. &c. Total amount, in 1850-51, 173,997/. 5 s. 0rf. 

The municipal taxes are derived from the stamping of weights and measures, licences to public houses, 
and places of entertainment, &c. They amounted in 1850-51 to Hs. 123,650, or 12,506/. I Is. 3d., making 
toe total taxation of the province as follow's:— 


mperinl taxes 
Provincial 
Municipal 


690,526 3 

173,997 5 

12,506 11 


£877,050 1 4 

• 

Of these sums nearly two-thirds are expended by the Imperial Government: and to this is chiefly to 
be attributed the many attempts which have been made by Pernambuco to free herself from the imperial 
connection ; and if the weight of a country’s taxation may be judged of by its relation to the number o! 
m habit ant s, the province of Pernambuco is as heavily taxed as most European states. 

The population of the province of Pernambuco amounted, according to the bs'.t census, to 606,930 : 
*L l -£ 8e l 48 * 102 af e white, and463,834 coloured,"viz. 4,078 Indians, 322,685 mulattos, and 137,071 blacks: 
506,702 were free, and 106,234 are slaves ; 315,749 males, and 291,157 females. But the population 
must have increased considerably of lute years. 


PORTO-RICO. — We subjoin a statement of the rates of anchorage and pilotage 
dues in the various pbrts of the island of Porto-Rico, both for the entry and clearing of 
vessels, as fixed in 1848. ” 
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Port or San Jv *w. 
Anchorage Duct. 


Piatt ret. Reals. 


Ntftsnnl and foreign vessels, entry 

Dmty departure - - - - ■' *r 

Coasters, entry and departure - . - 11 o 

Long-voyage vessels and foreigners compelled 
■ to cast anchor, entry and departure -6 0 

Non-decked vessels, o'f more than eight tons, 
or sailing beyond the jurisdiction of the dis¬ 
trict, arrival and departure , - 0 4 

Office fee for expediting ail vessels, foreign 
or native - - - - 1 0 

Pilotage Duet • 

Every national er foreign vessel, entry free - 4 0 

K UO, departure free • - - 4 0 

>r pilot-boat - - -2 0 

For every sailor, 1 piastre, together - - 7 0 

For every movement of the vessel in port -2 0 

Ports ojr Mayaoubz, Ponck Guiana, Naovabo, Aoua- 
silla, ani> thkir Suu-DiarnicTS. 


Anchorage Duet. 


National and foreign vessels, on coining in 
Ditto, on going out ... 

Coasters coming in and going out 
Jx>ng-voyage vessels, foreign and national, 
when compelled to put In, entry and de¬ 
parture .... 

Certificate of expedition 
Open boats of more than 8 Ions, when going 
beyond the jurisdiction of the district 
For the boat tor the naval visit, when it does 


Piastret. Reals. 


• not belong to the Loesl Atlminlstration or p 

the Board of Health - - 1 4 

Pilotage Dust. 

National or foreign vessels, in or out ' -6 0 

For the pilot boat * « * " 1 0 

For the sailors - - - -80 

N. B. 1. Long-voyage vessels, which, either for convenience 
or otherwise, shall pass from one port to another, after living 
furnished with the requisite permission, must pay at every 
port they enter the same dues as for a fresh arrival. * 

2. Coasters, which shall take merchandise to any of the 
neighbouring islands, will be charged the same as vessels of 
the long voyage. If previous lo their sailing for their des¬ 
tination, they are ordered to put into one or more of the 
national ports, they will be required to pay at the port to 
which they are first bound the same dues as those imposed 
upon vessels of the long voyage; but at any intervening ports 
the dues payable by coasters; and lastly, at the port they last 
quit for tbe neighbouring island, the dues payable by vessels of 
tno long voyage. 

3. Vessels compelled to enter by circumstances, and be¬ 
longing to one of the ports of colony, wiil only pay on their. 
departure the. pilotage dues, and for* the assistance that may 
have been rendered them. Those which are-forced to enter, 
and shall have completed their entire or partial discharge, or 
shall have taken passengers, will have to pay all the other 
dues. 

4. Vessels which are off, and shall send a boat op shore 
either for information, or to receive or deliver letteis, will pay 
no dues. 

5. When a vessel is off and in sight, the pilot la bound to 
hail it; if the master can dispense with his services, he will 
be required to pay only one-half of the ordinary pilot dues 
upon liis entry into the port. 


QUARANTINE.— Portugal. —We extract the following regulations in regard to 
quarantine in the Portuguese ports, from a decree issued 26th November, 1845. 


“ Art. 108. All captains and masters of vessels entering any 
jiort of Portugal, and islands Adjacent, are bound ; — 

“ Sect. 1. To hoist In some conspicuous situation of their 
vessel a yellow flag, when ordered so to do, and not lower It 
until admitted to pratique. 

“ Sect. 2. To allow no communication whatever between 
their vessels and other ships, or with the land, until admitted 
to pratique. 

“ Sect ,.3. To comply with the sanitary regulations, and ad- 
here to such instructions as they may receive from the health 
officers of the port. 

“ Sect. 4. To anchor the ship at the ground pointed out lo 
them for quarantine; and to lay to, or even drop anchor to 
await the visit, weather permitting, and when ordered so to 
do in compliance with the regulations. 

“ Sect. . 0 . To present themselves at the Pratique office when 
directed so to do by the health officer, and proceed thereto in 
their own boats, mhtch ere to bear a yellow flag or streamer, 
to show (hat they are in a suspected state, and not to allow any 
communication. 

“Sect.fi. To present all the chip’s papers to the pratique- 
officers, and truly to answer on oath or otherwise any inter, 
rogatories or questions that mnv he put to them, stating every 
fact and occurrence that may nave come to their knowledge, 
which It may be desirable to be known with reference to the 
public health. 

« Art. 138. All shins or vessels of any nation entering any of 
the |iorts of Portugal and islands adjacent, coining from or 
bound to any place whatsoever, mu.t be provided with a 
proper bill of health, showing not only the sanitary condition 
of the port of departure and of any other touched at, or put 
into, but also of the crew, and the number of passengers at the 
time of leaving, excepting only in cases of constraint or other¬ 
wise uncontrollable, agreeably to the terms of this decree. 

“Art. 130. Bills of health granted at any of the ports of 
Tortuga! and islands adjacent, will be medico-official, and 
issued by a physician duly apiiointed by the Board of Health of 
the port. In foreign ports, bills of health may be issued by 
the Portuguese consular agents to ships bound for any Portu 
gut-*e port. 

“ Illlls of health granted by the proper authorities at foreign 
porta most be endorsed by the resident Portuguese consular 
agent, 

“ Art. 140. Ships sailing from foreign ports where there is 
no such resident agent, require to be provided with a proper 
bill of health from the competent authorities of the place, and 
to have the same endorsed by a Portuguese consular agent at 
any other port which the ship may subsequently toucli at, or 
put into. 

“Art. 141. Any ships or vessels detained at the port of 
lading, or leaving any other they may have put into, on any 
account, 8 days ufoer the date of the Mil of health, or of any 
endorsement thereon, must have the same renewed or re¬ 
endorsed. 

“ Art. 142. Bills of health having any interlineation, erasure, 
or alteration whatever, will be deemed suspicious, and subject 
the, vessel to quarantine, and the captain to judicial pro- 

“ A??.* 143. j£ll captains and roasters of vessels are for¬ 
bidden:— * 

“ Sect., K. • To destroy, abandon, or otherwise neglect to 
present, gt the port of arrival, the bill of health they may have 
received it thatof 0*p«rtu». 

“ Sect. 2. To take nr have on hoard more than the original 
bill of health Issued at the port of departure. 

Sect. 3. To receive on board their vessels any sailor who 


may seem to bo suffering from any of those contagious or epi¬ 
demic disorders which subject vessels to quarantine. 

“ Sect. 4. To receive on board any clothes, apparel, or goods, 
without first ascertaining their origin, anil that they have not 
beep worn or used by any persons suffering from any contagious 
disorder, nor come from any infected place. 

“ Art. 144. All captains, master mariners, or commanders 
of vessel*,, are bound to note down In their logbook eiery case 
of illness or death happening on board their vessels duiing the 
voynge, together with the symptoms observed to have attended 
the same. 

“ Hut when there is a surgeon belonging to the ship, it will 
then be his duty to comply with the loregoing as to symptoms. 

*‘ Art. 11.5. Captains or commanders of all vessels are hound 
to note down in tnelr logbook the performance and fulfilment 
of the provisions of this dscree for the security of thu public 
health, all communications held at sea, and every other oc. 
currence whatever that may directly or indirectly concern the 
public health. 

“ Art. 202. Every individual on hoard of a vessel, who shall 
communicate with the shore before the visit of the pratique 
boat, will, although admitted to pratique immediately after, 
be lined from 60,000 reis to 200,00(1 ret-, independent of any 
heavier punishment he may have incurred as breaker of qua¬ 
rantine; and if the communication shall he from the shore to 
the ship, the fine to be paid will only j»e one half, and the per¬ 
son will have to remain and follow the fate of the vessel, 

“ Sect. 1. These penalties are applicable to every individual 
who shall knowingly admit or receive any person or things 
from any vessel pievious to being visited. 

“ Sect. 2. Tilots and custom house officers, 5n the perform¬ 
ance ami discharge of their respective duties, are hereby ex. 
cepted from the operation of the penalties aforesaid, but‘will, 
of course, havo to proceed and remain with the vessel till ad¬ 
mitted to pratique. 

“Sect. 3. Should the vessel be put into quarantine, the 
transgressors will have to undergo the same in the la/aretio, 
and afterwards he imprisoned and delivered over to the com¬ 
petent judge, to be punished according to law. 

“ Sect. 4. The period intervening between the arrival of the 
vessel oil'tire port and admission to pratique, is held as equivn. 
lent to a term of quarantine, for all the purposes of infliction 
of the palm and penalties incurred in the foregoing provision*. 

“ Art. 205. Any Captains, masters, or commanders of ves¬ 
sels who shall present a bill of health with any erasure, inter¬ 
lineation, or any other similar alterations, that may induce 
.suspicion of Us having been falsified, will lie prosecuted ai the 
presumed fabricator, and incur the punishment awarded by 
the laws to the f.ilsiflrntors of public documents. 

“Art. 20b. Any individual who shall through ignorance or 
omission any wise risk or endanger the public health, or who 
shall infringe or allow any Infringement of the legislative 
enactments or regulations and provisions tending to preserve 
the same, will be punished with a fine of 20,000 reis. And all 
captains or masters of, merchant vessels who shall bring no foil 
of health, or one with any irregularity, will be Included in the 
provision of this article, although the ship may not be placed 
in quarantine ; but the fine Will only be 10,000 reis if the vessel 
is at once admitted to pratique, 16,000 reis if subjected to a 
quarantine of observation, and 20,000 reis if the vessel has to 
perform strict quarantine. 

“ When the captain or master shall be enabled to show 
satisfactorily at the pratique office that any irregularity in his 
bill of health arose from accident, or circumstances over which 
he had no control, he will be relieved from all liability. 


RAILWAYS. -—We borrow from the Times of the 7th January) 1853, tliefollowiog 
statement in rdgafrd to the railway traffic, &c., of 1853 : — . v 

It appear! from the published traffic returns or railways in tbe U. Kingdom,/for the year, 1853, that 
they amounted .to ;J7,r8Q,580f. on 7,200 miles of railway, being at the rate of 2JJ86/. per mite. The , 
receipts in the year 1852 amounted fo- , *£ , 0,3i0f., showing au increase in. favour of 1853 of2,040,220Lin^ 
addition to the published returns of! v vhere are receipts upon 813 miles of new railway amount in gt® 
about 340,00OL, and on 259 miles of olo \iways amounting to about 400,0001,,.making together 740,0190/.,' 
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Which, added.to the above, shows a total receipt of 17,020,530/. on 7,774 mile* Of railway in Great Britain 
and Ireland during the year 1863, as agaiust 15,543,610/. oq 7,837 miles of railway in 1852, showing, ac¬ 
cording to this estimate, an Increase in the receipts of 2,370,920/. on railways in the U. Kingdom during 
the ycat 1853. This is, so far, a most satisfactory result, and would have been attended with most 
beneficial consequences to railway shareholders had the cost of construction been considerably less than 
it has been, rhe cost of constructing the 7,774 miles of railway amounted, up to July last, to 968,086,320/., 
bging at the race of 33,912/. per'mile. The whole of the traffic on the railways foi the year 1853, great 
as it has been, only amounts to 6’8 per cent, of the cost of construction, and, i*>..'uctlng 48 pet cent., 
which is about the average, for working expenses, rates, taxes, and government duty, leaves only 
9,318,(570/., or 3 53 percent., on the capital expended ; but as about 100,000,000/. of It are^omposed of 
Arrowed and preference capital, which cannot be set down at less than 4$ per cent., there remains but 
$100,000/. for dividend on the 1G3,630,320/., or something less than 3 per cent. Nothing,can be more 
IBtislactory than the traffic returns on railways ; they have progressed at a rate far beyond the most san¬ 
guine expectations of directors; but, from some cause yet to be discovered, the expenditure on the 
^Spital account has much more than kept pace with the advance of the traffic ; and the consequence lias 
been considerable disappointment to those who have invested .their money in railway undertakings, rely¬ 
ing on the natural development of traffic to cover the several annual additions to the expenditure on 
capital account. These expectations have as vet been disappointed, for it appears that hlmost every 
increase of traffic or chance of increase in the dividend has been almost immediately forestalled or anti¬ 
cipated by some siheme or secret movement on the part of the lawyers, engineers, or directors, either 
in the shape of leasing other lines, of making some new branch or extension, guaranteeing some line 
or dividend, or by creating preference shares for Improvements, extensions, or branches. It would seem 
to be the “ destiny” of railway boards to prevent or frgercept any useful increase of dividend to the 
shareholders. The only railway in the kingdom which has escaped those kind offices is the Lancaster 
and Carlisle, which has neither branches nor guarantees on its line of 90 miles in length, and the conse¬ 
quence is, the shareholders have been in, and are in the receipt of comparatively large dividends of 5, 
0, 7, 8 per cent., and the next will probably be 9 per cent., while the average receipts of railways in the 
U. Kingdom scarcely exceed 3 per cent., notwithstanding the extraordinary development of railway 
traffic during the past 10 years on railways generally. Shareholders are frequently very careless about 
the expenditure of capital, and they are not over anxious to reward services, even when they have been 
performed faithfully. Directors of railway companies are generally left to their own resources to obtain 
payment for their services, and the consequence lias been in too many instances an unwarrantable 
expenditure of capital. ll.\d the constitution of the railway companies allowed the promoters and direc¬ 
tors to participate in a handsome portion of the profits above 5 per cent., as on tne French lines, the 
capital would have been economically expended, and probably 80,000,000/. or 90,000,000/, of the 
263,000,000/. would have been entirely saved, and the shareholders would be in the receipt of remunera¬ 
tive dividends. If the present system lie pursued and the increase of traffiego on at the same rate during 
tho next 10 years, the receipts on the railways will probably amount to 30,000,000/. at the end of that 
time, but tho shareholders will not have better dividends than they have now. The dividends to the 
shareholders were very much better in the year 1847, when the traffic receipts only amounted to 
8,975,671/., than they will be for 1853, with a traffic receipt of 17,920,000/. Something must be done to 
prevent this evil, which is devouring the property of widows and orphans to a great extent. 

It is satisfactory to perceive that some of the directors of railway companies are impressed with the 
notion that enough has been expended on branch lines, and that 3 per cent, is not sufficient to remu¬ 
nerate railway shareholders for the capital expended. The annual increase of traffic on railways has 
been very considerable, partly arising from the further development of traffic on the trunk lines, mid 
partly from the opening of new lines and branches. The increase of traffic in the year 1843 over that 
of the preceding year, amounted to 500.874/.; in the year 1844, to 768,337/. *, in 1845, to 1,058,342/.; in 
1846, to 1,020,650/.; in 1647, to 1,285.797/ ; in 1848, to 1,109,336/.; in 1849, to 980,808/.; in 1850, to 
1,744,161/.; in 1851, to 1,809,923/.; in 1852, to 520,402/.; and in 1852, to 2,040,220/. The Increase of 
traffic in the year. 1850 is due in a great measure to the encouragement given by railway companies to 
excursion traffic; the increase In 1851 chicfiy arose from that cause in connexion with the Great Exbii 
bition ami the general improvement in trade. It would appear that the efforts made to increase -the 
traffic in 1850 and 1851 had reacted on the natural increase of traffic in 1852, and reduced its amtmtitby 
682,400/. as compared with the average increase of 10 pteceding years. The great increase of trade with 
Australia and America consequent on the gold discoveries lias had the effect of raising tho traffic in 


1853 to a point which had never been reached before, showing an increase of 2,040,220/. over the pre¬ 
ceding year. The average increase of tr.dlic from 1843 lo 1848 over preceding years was at the rate of 
1,048,470/. per annum, while that from 1848 to 1853 inclusive was at the rate of 1,424,419/. per annum. 
The total increase at the end of 10 year# was 12,337,530/., and, should the traffic Increase only at the 
same rate during the next 10 years, it will amount in 1863 to about 30,000,000/. 

The average traffic receipts per mile per annum were as follows :—For 1812,3,118/.; for 1843, 3,085/.; 
for 1844, 3,278/. ; for 1845, 3,409/.; for 1846. 3.305/. ; for 1847, 2.870/. , for 1848, 2,55G/. ; for 1849,2,302/. ; 
for 1850,^,227/. ; for 1851, 2,283/. ; for 1852,2,236/.; and for 1853, 2 471/. - 

The amount of capital expended on the railways referred to up to July, 1842, was 52,380,100/.; in 
1843, 57,635,100/. ; In 1844, G3,482,100/. ; in 1845, 71,646,100/. ; lit 1846, 83,165,100/.; in 1847, 109,528,000/. ; 
in 1848, 148,200,000/.; in 1849, 181,000,000/.; in 1850, 219,762,730/. ; in 1851, 229,175,235/. ; in 1862, 
239,467,453/. ; and in 1853, 252,802,320/. 

The published trafl|c returns amounted, in 1842, to 4,341,671/.; in 1843, to 4,842,545/.; in 1844, to 
5,610,88’//.; in 1845, to 6,669,224/.; in 1846, to 7,689,874/. ; in 1847, to 8,975,671/.; in 1848, to 10,085,006/.; 
in 1849, to 11,065,824/.; in 1850, to 12,809,985/.; in 1851, to 14,619,908/.; in 1852, to 16,140,310/.; and In 
1853, to 17,180,530/. 

The average cost of railways In operation per mile would appear to be—in 1842, 34,690/.; in 1843, 
36,360/. ; in 1844, 35.670/.; in 1845, 35,070/.; in 1846, 31,860/.; In 1847, 31,709/.; in 1848, 34.234J.; in 1849, 
35,214/.; in 1850, 35,229/. ; in 185l v 35,058/.; in 1852, 34,630/.; and in 1853, 35,101/. This shows a most 
unsatisfactory indication in railway expenditure, tho-cost per mile remaining nearly stationary since 
1842, although several comparatively cheap lines have been added to the system. Iris well known that 
cheap railways can be made and are being made, and, unless all further extensions or branches of exist¬ 
ing railways be made at a cost proportioned to the value of the traffic of the district, and worked econo-, 
mically, the consequences will be very serious to the widows and orphans whose property is inveStO^ln 
railways. The system of management adopted during thepast 10 years hxGreat Britain has r^diifced itie 
dividends on the great trunk lines above 50 per ceirt., and the value of railway stock to one-naif, add in. 
some cases to one-fourth and one-eighth. Unless some check be interposed, there is rothing-to provent' 
the same destructive effects on railway property during the next 10 years that have operated so inju¬ 
riously during the past 10 years. It is true the traffic receipts have increased On certain railways from 
4JMd,6C0/. m KMjf'to 17,180,530/. in 1853, above ISi'miliions during the past 10 years ; but the capital has 
also increased from 58,000,000/. to 253,000,000/. during the same time, or 196,000,000^.. and. there is 
nothing |o prevent the increase of expenditure during t ho next 10 years from 263,000,000/. to 450,000,060/,, 
particularly as no* much more than one-half the railways already sanctioned by Parliament? hjStrd: bfeen 
constructed. As about 6,000 additional miles of railway will require the sanction of Par 1 iame&t'hv order * 
to accommodate the traffic in various districts of the United Kingdom, a great* deal yet remains tortJb 
done by "kllwar projector*. Great expectations have latterly been held out respecting the .presid'd 
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mittee of thp House of Commons, who will have to determine on the mode of dealing with railway 
bills and projects in future; but, as the legislature includes a great number of railway directors, it 
is not likely that much will be done either to limit the power of directors or to increase that of the 
shareholders. 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Account of the Exports of Native Produce from Rio de Janeiro during each of the 6 Years ending 

with 1852. 


Years. 

Cofffee. 

Sugar. 

Hides. 

Homs. 

Rose- 

Wood. 

Leather. 

Rice. 

Rum. 

Tobacco. 

Ipeca- 
c uana. 

Tapioca* 

1817 

1848 

1849 
1810 
1811 
1812 

Bags. 

1,6.19,234 
I,710,579; 
1,460,410 
1,319,058 
1,846,213 
1,907,130 

Cum. 

8,420 

5,713 

6,861 

13,047 

7,824 

12,116 

No. 

267,238 
331,1.83 
301,082 
200,033 
147,206 
121,739 

No. 

410,783 

269,191 

378,707 

208,110 

216,919 
176,098 

IDOL’S and 
Wanks. 
9.437 
16,364 

22,217 
26,332 
36,1 1 7 
21,369 

Sides. 

6,162 

10,214 

10,746 

17,617 

12,774 

3.911 

Bags. 

19,711 
9,712 
20,707 
24,242 
. 8,229 
8,419 

Pipes. 

3,933 

2,863 

4.3SO 

3,2(6 

3,892 

1,912 

Rolls. 

21,403 

23,141 

21,427 

23,440 

28,715 

32,246 

Stroons. 

476 

333 

130 1 

127 

Gil 

291 

Barrels . J 

1,914 

1 ,832 
9,166 
16,013 
17,737 
10,910 


ROSES (OIL, ESSENCE, or ATTAR OF), an oil obtained by distilling the 
leaves of damask roses. It is limpid, of a light orange colour, and has an extremely 
grateful and powerful perfume. This, which is the most expensive article of Oriental 
luxurv, used to he principally made at Tunis and Ghazipore in India. Rut though it 
he still very extensively produced at these places, and more especially at the latter, 
what may be called the foreign demand for the oil is now almost wholly supplied by 
the districts of Eski Zara and Hassanlik in Bulgaria. There the culture of roses is 
carried on upon a very large scale. Inasmuch, however, as it is said to require about 
300,000 roses to yield an ounce of oil, the quantity produced does not exceed 4,500 lbs. 
in a good and 3,000 do. in an ordinary year. The genuine article fetches an enormous 
ptice; and is in consequence very generally, or rather, we should say, uniformly adul¬ 
terated. When the adulteration is effected by means of the oil of geraniums and other 
fine volatile oils, the fraud is not easily detected except by connoisseurs , unless the foreign 
matter he in excess. Sometimes it is alleged that attar of roses has been sold as genuine 
when above 80 per cent, of other oils was mixed up with it. That which is hawked about 
the streets of Constantinople and Smyrna is seldom anything better than olive oil 
scented with roses. Some of the more expert dealers in the article will tell within 2 
per cent, the foreign oil in any parcel given them to examine. The value of the 
exports of this curious product from Turkey has been estimated at from 400,000 to 
500,000 dollars a year. — ( Bianqui , Voyage en Bulgarie , p. 230.; Hunt's Commercial 
Magazine , November, 1853.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, a city and sea-port of the U. States, in California, on the 
S. promontory, dividing the great hay of San Francisco from the Pacific, inside the 
hay, and a short way to the S. of its entrance. The latter, now called the Golden Gate, 
little more than a mile in width, has, on its S. side, an old Spanish fort, or presidio, 
in lat, 37° 48' $0" N., long. 122° 27' 23" W. Having passed the fort the course to 
the town is nearly E. from 3 to 4 in., and then S. and W. about as much more. The 
city is situated fit the bottom of a hay, skirted by extensive flats, some of which are now 
being formed into docks. Its growth has been quite extraordinary. In the early part 
of 1848, it consisted only of a few rude cabins; whereas it has now an exchange, a 
theatre, a custom-house, sundry churches and other public buildings, with great 
numbers of private houses, many of which are of wood, but many, also, of adobe (sun- 
dried) and burnt bricks, with a vast number of attached tents and booths. And while 
such is the metamorphosis on shore, her waters, which were formerly quite deserted, 
arc crowded with ships and steamers from all parts of the world ! San Francisco is 
indebted,' as every one knows, for this all hut miraculous transformation, to the dis¬ 
covery of gold deposits in the beds of the tributaries of the San Joaquin and Sacra¬ 
mento rivers, which fall into her hay, and in the quartz of the contiguous mountains. 
Such, however, are the advantages of her situation, and the fertility of the adjacent 
country, \hat the exhaustion of the gold deposits, though it might check for a while, 
would not permanently affect the growth of the city, or the extent of her trade. 

To obviate the shallowness of the water close to the town a wharf 2,300 feet in 
length ha^ already been projected into the hay, and to it all sorts of vessels are safely 
moored. . The construction of extensive docks has, also, been commenced ; and every 
effort is being made to provide the accommodation necessary for tbe rapidly increasing 
trade,of the town. 

San Francisco stands on a sandy level; and, during the wet. season, when it is most 
crowded, the streets were at first mere puddles, into which carriages sunk io the axles j 
while, in the Jry season, the annoyance from dust was all. but intolerable. But these 
inconveniences have been to a great extent obviated by flooring the streets, or covering 
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them with stout planks, a process which has beeu carried to a great extent, and has 
had the most complete success. The city has suffered much from fires, by which, 
indeed, it has been repeatedly laid waste. These, however, have been speedily repaired ; 
and, in a few weeks, no traces are seen of the most destructive conflagrations. Ac¬ 
cording, however, as houses of brick or stone are substituted for those of wood and for 
tents, fires will become less frequent and less destructive. 

The pop, of San Francisco is the most motley tfiat can be imagined ; for, though 
Americans predominate, a large admixture is to be seen of adventurers from all parts 
of the world. Gambling is very prevalent; and is, perhaps, carried on to a greater 
extent here, during the rainy season, than in any other place either of the New or the 
Old World. But this is the natural result of the circumstances under which the pop. 
lias been brought together; and the passion will, no doubt, abate as the circumstances 
in which it originated change or lose their influence. Lynch law has been liere 
reduced to a system, and parried to a greater extent than anywhere else. And, despite 
the gross abuses to which it unavoidably leads, it is the general opinion that it could 
not have been dispensed with. A sense of its necessity has led, not only to its being 
adopted, but to its being generally approved. And the fewness of the crimes, con¬ 
sidering the many desperate characters in the place, and the temptations in their way, 
is ascribed to the promptitude and severity of the punishment with which they are 
mostly followed. 

Nowhere in the world is there so great a disparity between the sexes as in San 
Francisco ; there being at least from 3 to 5 men for one woman. But this disparity is 
gradually lessening, and with it some of the woist features in the present condition of 
the population. 

The population of the city differs widely at different periods, being crowded in the 
wet, and comparatively deserted in the dry season. Though by far the lavgest and 
most important town in the State, it is not its capital. • That distinction has been con¬ 
ferred on San Jos6, because of its more central situation. 

The newspaper press is as active anjJ flourishing in San Francisco as in the other 
great cities of the Union. , The Alta California , in particular, and some of the other 
papers, display considerable ability. 

The hay of Sau Francisco, though, as already stated, it has a narrow entrance, 
expands within into one of the noblest basins that is anywhere to he met with, having 
a coast line of about 27 5 m. The town has already become the seal of a very extensive 
trade, ami will, most likely, he the grand emporium of the vast territory belonging to 
the U. States on the Pacific. The trade with China, Australia, the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, and the Polynesian islands, is even now very extensive, and several ships have 
been fitted out for the whale-fishery. At present, however, the principal trade of the 
city is with Panama on the one hand, and Oregon on the other ; bringing immigrants 
and all sorts of manufactured goods from the former, and corn and other raw produce 
from the latter. But. she has, also, an extensive trade with Chili, the Eastern portion 
of the U. States, and with Europe by Cape Horn. The importation of many sorts of 
products has been completely overdone, and some varieties of manufactured goods may 
at present (1853) be bought in San Francisco as cheap as in Liverpool or Havre. 
This, however, is a species of miscalculation incident to the opening of all new 
markets, and will speedily correct itself. Gold bullion, with small but increasing quan¬ 
tities of quicksilver, and hides, have hitherto been the all hut exclusive articles of 
export. 4 

Exports of Gold. — It is extremely difficult, if it he not impossible, to form any very 
accurate estimate of the exports of gold from California. But it appears that the 
following amounts have been manifested and shipped in steamers and sailing vessels, viz. 

From 1st of April, 1840, to 31st of December, 1850 

In 1851 ..... 

In 1H$‘! ..... 

In 1853 (first 6 months) 

Making a total of 

But to this have to be added the large sums, of which no account is taken, carried 
l>y miners and others leaving San Francisco for other parts of the U. States, Mexico, 
Chili, China, and elsewhere. This has been variously estimated; hut it is believed 
that in faking it ttt 15 per cent, we shall be considerably within the mark ; and on this 
hypothesis the total exports will have been 165,443,328 doll. It has been estimated 
by well-informed parties, that the total shipments in the course of the present ye&t 
would not he less than from 70 to 80 million dollars. Messrs. Hussey, Bond, and Hate 
state in their-circular, dated Safi' Francisco, 30th June, 1853. • 

** The sources of wealth among- us have never been more fully and successfully dfe- ' 


. $31,570,ass 

- 31,49 V/,34 

- • 45,801,85i¥ 

- 28,1)99,533 


143,863,70^ 
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veloped than during the expiring 6 months. The mines have yielded bountifully, the 
experiments of our agriculturists have proved generally successful, property has increased 
rapidly in value, labour has been abundantly remunerated, and withal, capital has found 
investment at unheard-of rates of income, the result, however, npt of the necessities of 
a people suffering for the means of meeting engagements, but of enterprise, essential to 
wealthy yet new and rapidly growing countries; but while producers and capitalists have 
done well, importers have suffered^ as also those dealers who were surprised widi heavy 
stocks of merchandise upon tlie commencement of the recent precipitate decline in 
prices. Non-resident shippers will lose heavily, and the only antidote for the present 
condition of our. trade is a cessation of shipments. Our market is ordinarily elastic, 
and with a diminution of imports and stocks, prices for merchandise of current demand 
will rally.” 

We borrow from the same valuable document the following particulars: — 


Passengers. — Arrival at San Francisco by sea, from Jan¬ 
uary 1st to June 27th, 18-0.1 — 1 males, 3,196 l'egnalcs, 
5G6 children; total. ‘43,741. — 1’assen^crs leaving San Fran¬ 
cisco by »ea, from January 1st to .June 27th, 1803, — 14,106. 
.Excess of arrivals by sea from. Jan. 1 to June '.47, 9,115. 
Stamen* Wages .— 

Sandwich Islands, Jiy the run ■ $10— whole advance. 

San Diego and South and back - 30—J mo. — 

Batavia, by the run - 100— 75 — 

China, by the run - - -110—75 — 

Manilla, by'ihe run - - - 100— 75 — 

Calcutta, by the run - - - 110— 75 — 

United Stales, via Cape Horn, by the month $26 to 50 advance. 
Harbour, by the mouth - - - 4<)@45 — 

Valparaiso, by the month, paid off there • 515 — 30 — 

Coasting, round voyage, southward - 30 — 

Oregon and Hutnholt, per month - 33 — 40 — 

Callao, per month, paid off there - - 515 — 


Part Charges. — Pilotage outside Farralones, $10; inside 
Fartalones, $8 per foottonnage dues, 4 cents per ton; 
dockage, 1 to G cents per ton per day j stevedore’s charges, 
73 cents per ton; shipping men, $.'> each; ballast,---rough 
stone, $2 25j>er ton; cobblestone, $51 75 ; sand, $1 ,'>U. Watir, 
14 cents per gallon. Day labour, $5. Port warden, $30 to 75. 

Exchange. —t)n Atlantic States, sight, 3 per Lent. , E lgland, 
sight, — a. at 47rf. per dollar ; France, sight, 4 SO fr-, 

Money. - - Scarce, at 4 to 5 percent, on good security. Dou¬ 
bloons, very scarce and wanted—7 percent, premium. Mexican 
dollars, do. do. do. 7 per cent.premium. 

Rate t\f Interest on Money — By an act passed March 11, 
1850, the rate of interest on money was lined at 10 per cent, 
where there was no special contract, but “ pat tits may ague 
In writing for the payment of any rate of interest whatever on 
money due, or to become due on any contract. Any judgin' nt 
rendered on such contract shall conform thereto, ana shall bear 
tiro interest agreed upon.” 


Shipping. — Thero belonged to San Francisco on tho 30th June, 1852, 07,699 tons shipping. 


Arrivals in first 6 Months of 1853. 

No. 

Tons. 

American vessels entering coastwise - 

from whaling voyages ' ’ 

Foreign — coastwise - - M - 

American — from foreign ports - 

Foreign — ' — 


216 

2 

8 

105 

231 | 

148,812 

355 

5,143 

f.3,055 

72,600 

Total from Jan. 1. to June 27. 18.53 


562 1 

280,965 


Clearances in first 6 Months of 1853. 

No. 

Tons. 

American vessels clearing coastwise - - - - - 

393 

76,310 

— — on whaling voyages - - - - - , 

5 

1,180 

— — fox foreign ports • - - - - • 

211 

167,107 

Foreign — — — - - - 

21? 

79,981 

Totfil from Jan. 1. to June 27. 1851 

888 

321,798_ 


Of the clearances, 14 were for Eastern domestic ports; 381 for Pacific do. ; 121’for Peruvian ports : 
30 for tho Sandwish Islands ; 50 for Chinese poits ; 38 for Australia ; 30 for Calcutta, Kc. ike. 


Rates of Commission, Charges, &c, adopted by the Chamber of Commerce, at San Francisco, Cali- 
lornia, Dec. 3. 1851. 


Schedule First. 

Hates of Commission, on business with Foreign Countries and 
with the Atlantic States, when no bpucial arrangement 
exists: — 

Commission on the sale of merchandise, with or percent. 

without guarantee - - - 10 

Commission on purchase and shipment of mer- 

chandise with funds in hand - - 5 

Do. do, without do. 10 

Commission on goods received on consignment and 

afterwards v, ithdrawn — on invoice cost - 5 

Commission for indorsing bills - - S.J 

Commission for purchase or sale of vessels - 5 

Commission for puichase or sale of specie, gold dubt, 

or bullion - - 1 

Commission for collecting - - -5 

Commission for collecting general claims . 5 

Commission for entering, clearing, and transacting 
ship’s business on vessels with cargoes Irom 
foreign ports - dolls. 200 

Do. do. from United States’ ports do. 50 

Do. do. on vessels in ballast do. 50 

Commission fipc collecting and retuitUug motleys on per cent. 

sums over 600 dolls. - - -5 

Commission for collecting and remitting delayed or 

litigated accounts - - -10 

Commission for receiving and paying or remitting 
moneys from which no other commission is de¬ 
rived - - - . - 2J 

Commission for landing and re-shinplng goods from 
vessels In distress —on invoice value, or irvits 
absence, on market value • - 5 

Commissions for receiving, entering at Custom¬ 
house, and forwarding goods, on invoice amount 24 
Commission for effecting marine insurance, on 

amount Insured - - -1 

» Schedule Second. ‘ 

Kates of Commission o.i business within the State, where 
no special agreement exists. ' 

Commission on the sale of merchandise, with or 

without guarantee - . - 10 


Commission on purchase and shipment of goods,' per cent. 
• with funds or security in hand - « 5 

Commission on purchase and shipment of goods, 

without funds or security in hand - - 10 

Commission on purchase or sale of specie, gold dust, 

or bullion - - - 1 

Commission on sales of bills of exchange with in¬ 
dorsement - - - . 3 J 

Commission on selting bills of exchange v 1 

Commission on sale or purchase of vessels - 5 

Commission on charteiingof vessels, or procuring 

freight - * - - 5 

Commission on procuring or collecting freight - 5 

Commission on outfits of vessels or disbursements - 5 

Commissions on collecting moneys, when no other 

commission is earned - - - 5 

Commission on receiving and forwarding goods - 2J 

Commission on bills protested, or delayed litigated 

accounts - * - - 10 

Brokerage - - 21 

Schedule Third, 

Ratksok SroRAoBON IUkrchasoisk—‘M easurementgoods, 
per month, 2J dol. per ton of 40 cubic feett heavy do. 2 dob 
per ton of 2240 lbs. The consignee to have the option of 
charging by weight or measurement. A fraction of a month ta 
be changed as a month. 

Schedule Fourth. 

Concerning delivery of merchandise, payment of freight, 
6tc. 

When no express stipulation exists, per bill of lading, goods 
are to be considered as deliverable on snore. 

Freight on all goods to be paid or secured to the satisfaction 
of the captain or consignee of the vessel prior to the delivery 
of the goods. 

Goods must be received by the consignee, after notice lafing 
given of the ship's readiness to,discharge, in ten days, when 
not otherwise stipulated in the bill of lading. 

After the delivery to the purchaser ot merchandise sold, 
no claims for damage,deficiency, or other cause, shall l* ad¬ 
missible, unless made within- three days, and nosucliilalms 
shall be admissible after goods, sold and delivered', have once 
left this city. 
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® ctt. 


0 65 
O 20 
2 00 


Schedule Fifth. 

Concerning rates of tee. 

To be as allowed by custom In New York. 

Table of Custom House Fees, San Francisco. 

Registered Veeeelt, 

Admeasurement n»t exceeding 100 tons, 1 cent per ton 
exceeding 100, not exceeding 200 tons 
200 tons 

Certificate of registry, $2 00—Bond, 25 cts. - 
Indorsement of register - 

Entrance (from foreign ports) under 100 tons 

100 tons and upwards - 
Clearance (to foreign ports) under 100 tons - 

100 tons and upwards 
Ust of crew 25 cts. — Bond, 40 cts. 

Bill of health ..... 

Post entry - 

Entrance from other districts, Including permit to land 
Clearance, including permit to proceed from district to 
district - "• * - - 1 50 

Enrolled and licenied Vettels. 

Admeasurement, 5 and under 20 tons - - 0 50 

20, not exceeding 70 tons - • 0 75 

above 70, npt exceeding 100 tons - 1 00 
above 100 tons - * . 1 50 

Certificate of enrolment - - • * O 50 

licence not above 20 tons - - 0 25 

above 20, not above 100 tons - 0 50 
100 tons - * 1 00 

Indorsement on .enrolment or licence - • O SO 

Entrance, including permit to land, under 50 tons - 0 25 

above 50 tons - 0 50 

Clearance, including permit to proceed from district to 
district - - - - - 0 25 

above 5® tons * - O 50 

Vessel* carrying on the Fishery. 

Permit toTtrade at a foreign port - - - 0 25 

Report and entry of goods (foreign) imported in such 
vessel - - ■ - - - -0 25 


0 30 
0 20 
0 20 
0 25 


Miscellaneous. 

Permit for foreign vessel from another district to unload 
or proceed frohi district to district 
Permit for lading goods for exportation (entitled to 
drawback) - 
Debenture certificates - 

Permit to land goods - 

Protection American seamen ... 

Bonds taken officially - . - - w -my 

Official documents of every description not enumerated 0 20 

Feet received by the Surveyor, exclusively, in addition to the above. 
Entrance of vessels from ftprrign ports, having dutlablo 
merchandise, under 100 tons • - - 1 50 

Entrance of vessels from foreign ports, having dutiable 
merchandl»«» 100 tons and upwards - - 3 00 

Entrance of vessels from foreign ports, having no du¬ 
tiable merchandise - - - - 0 67 

Weighing. — ljj cts. per 112 lbs. 

Gauging — Casks, 12 cts. each; cases and baskets, 4£ cts. 
each ; ale, porter, &c., 14 cts. per dozen bottles. 

Measuring. — Coal, 90 cts. per 100 bushels; chalk, brim- 
stone,&c.,40cts.per 100bushels; salt, 75cts. per 100bushels; 
potatoes, seeds, grain, and all other measurable articles, 45 cts. 
per KJO bushels. 

Measuring. — Marble, mahogany, cedar wood, &c. the actual, 
expense Incurred. 

Note. — The expenses of weighing, gauging, measuring, &c., 
are chargeable to the imjiorter in tne following cases, vir.: 

1. When the importer states, at the time of making his 
entry, his Wish to have the actual quantity ascertained, for the 
purpose of having the duty liquidated thereon. 

2. When the importer states, at the time of making his 
entry, his wish to have the duties assessed on the quantity sne* 
cilicH In the invoice, and the actual quantity is ascertained lo 
exceed that so specified. Under these circumstances, the 
penalty will also he enforced. 

3. When there is no invoice, or when the Invoice does not 
specify the quantity contained in each nackage. 

4. When application is made for allowance for damage or 
deficiency. 

Also- For marking spirits, wines, Ac., 2& cts. per package. 
— Issuing certificates (spinU only) 3j cts. per package, when 
requested by importer. 


SARDINIA-We subjoin a copy of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 

between Her Majesty and the King of Sardinia, signed at London, 27th February, 1851. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and His Majesty the 
King of Sardinia, being desirous of giving to the commercial relations between the countries which 
Providence has placed under their care the utmost possible development; and being persuaded that this 
desirable object can be obtained only hy removing every impediment to commerce and navigation ; they 
have resolved reciprocally to secure to their respective subjects, by means of a treaty, the full extent 
and consequence of the benefits resulting from the two legislative acts respectively passed in England on 
the 2Gth of June, 1849, for the amendment of the Navigation Laws, and in the Sardinian States on the 
6th of July, 1 8 ."j 0, for the abolition of differential duties, have agreed upon the following articles : — 

Article 1. There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce between all the dominions of the two high 
contracting parties ; and the subjects of each of them shall, throughout the whole extent of the terri¬ 
tories of the other, enjoy the same rights, privileges, liberties, favours, immunities, and exemptions, in 
matters of commerce, which are or may be enjoyed by native subjects. 

2. All merchandise and articles of commerce, the produce or manufacture cither of the kingdom of 
Sardinia or of any other country, which are or may be legally importable into the ports of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, its coiouies ami possessions, in British vessels, may likewise be 
imported into those ports in Sardinian vessels, without being liable to any other or higher duties, of 
whatever denomination, than if such merchandise or productions weie imported in British vessels ; and 
reciprocally, all merchandise and articles of commerce, the produce or manufacture either of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, its colonies and possessions, or of any other country, which are 
or may be legally importable into the Kingdom of Sardinia in Sardinian vessels, may likewise be im¬ 
ported into those ports in British vessels, without being liable to any other or higher duties, of whatever 
denomination, than if such merchandise or productions were imported in Sardinian vessels. 

The said reciprocal equality of treatment shall take effect without distinction, wnether such merchan¬ 
dise come directly from the place of origin, or from any other place. 

3. The same reciprocal equality of treatment shall take effect in regard to all that concerns exporta¬ 
tion and transit, without distinction as to origin or destination ; and also in regard to bounties, facilities, 
and drawbacks, which are or may hereafter be granted by the legislation of the two countries. 

4. Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland engages that the 
commerce of Sardinian subjects in the dominions of Her Britannic Majesty shall not suffer any inter¬ 
ruption, nor be in any manner affected by any monopoly, contract, or exclusive privilege of sale or 
purchase, so that Sardinian subjects shall have rull and entire liberty to sell and buy wherever they may 
think fit, and in any manner which may be deemed convenient by the seller or buyer, and without being 
subject.to any prejudice in consequence of any such monopoly, contract, or exclusive privilege of sale or 
purchase ; and His Majesty the King of Sardinia engages that a like freedom from restraint in regard to 
sale and purchase shall be enjoyed by British subjects in the Sardinian dominions, the existing crown 
monopolies of tobacco, salt, gunpowder, ball and shot, and playing cards, being excepted. 

5. No duties of tonnage, harbour, lighthouse, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or corresponding 
duties, of whatever nature or under whatever denomination, levied in the name or for the profft of the 

f jovernment, public functionaries, communes, corporations, or establishments of whatever kind, shall be 
mposed in the ports of either country upon the vessels of the other country, from whatever port or 
place arriving, which shall not bo equally imposed in thd like cases on national vessels{ and in neither 
country shall any duty, charge, restriction, or prohibition, be imposed upon, nor any drawback, bounty, 
or allowance, be withheld from, auy goods imported into or exported from such country in vessels of 
the other, which shall not be equally imposed upon or withheld from such goods, when so imported or 
exported in national vessels. 

6. All vessels which according to the laws of Cre*t Britain are to be deemed British vessels, and all 
vessels which according to the laws of the Kingdom of Sardinia are to be deemed Sardinian vessels, 
•hall, for the purposes of this treaty, be deemed British vessels and Sardinian vessels respectively*- 

7. In all that regards the stationing, the loading, and unloading of vessels in the ports, basins, docks, 
rw8te»di, harbours, or rivers of the two'countries, no privilege shall be granted to national vessels 
which 6hall not be equally granted to vessels of the other country {.the intention of the contracting 
red* 68 that in this respect also the respective vessels shall be treated dn the footing of perfect 
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8. The vessels of each of the two countries shall bo at liberty either to discharge the whole of their 
cargo at one of the ports of the dominions of the other contracting party, or to disehat^e part of their 
cargo at one port, and then to proceed with the remainder to other ports of the said, dominions, according 
as the captain, proprietor, or other person duly authorised to act in the port as agent for the vessel and 
cargo shall consider advisable. 

9. It is expressly understood that the preceding articles do not apply to the coasting trade, which each 
contracting party reserves to itself, and shall regulate according to its own Jaws. 

10. if any vessel of war or merchant vessel of either of the two countries should be wrecked Upon the 
coasts of tne other, such vessel, gr any parts thereof, and all ftmiitUre and appurtenances belonging 
thereunto, as well as all goods ami merchandise which shall be saved therefrom, or the prrccedf thereof, 
if sold, shall be faithfully restored to the proprietors or to their agents, on being claimed by them. In 
case there should be no such proprietors or agents upon the spot, the said articles and goods, or the pro¬ 
ceeds thereof, as well as all the papers found on board of any such vessel, shall be delivered to the British 
or Sardinian consul in whose district the wreck shall have taken place ; and such consul, proprietors, or 
agents, shall not be called upon to pay any charge but the expenses incurred in the preservation of the 
property, and the rate of salvage which would be equally payable in the like case of a wreck of a national 
vessel. The goods and merchandise saved from the wreck shall not be subject to the established duties, 
unless cleared for consumption. 

11. In all that relates to duties of customs and of navigation, the two high contracting parties engage 
that any privilege, favour, or immunity which either of them may grant to any other power, shall bo also 
and at the same time extended to their respective subjects, gratuitously, if the concession in favour of 
that other state shall have been gratuitous, or on giving a compensation as nearly as,possible of equal 
value and effect, to be adjusted by mutual agreement, if the concession shall have been conditional. 

It is, however, expressly agreed, that the reductions in the duties of customs which have been conceded 
by Sardinia to Belgium by the treaty concluded with that power at Turin on the 24th of January, 1851, 
and which are specified in the table annexed to the present treaty, shall, from and after the 1st of June, 
1831, be extended to Great Britain, in compensation for the advantages granted to Sardinia by the pre¬ 
sent treaty. 

12. Each of the high contracting parties shall have the right to name consuls for the protection of 
trade, to reside within the dominions and territories of the other party; and the consuls who may be so 
appointed shall enjoy, within the territories of each party, all the privileges, exemptions, and immunities 
which are or may be granted in those territories to agents of the same rank and character appointed by 
or authorised to act for the government of the most favoured nation. 

Before any consul can act as such, he must, however, in the usual form, be approved and admitted by 
the government of the country to whichJie is sent \ and each of the two high contracting parties shall 
have the right to except from the residence of consuls any particular places which either of them may 
judge proper to be excepted. 

13. The subjects of each of the high contracting parties may freely dispose by will,donation, or .other¬ 
wise, of all the property which they may legally acquire and possess in the territories of the other; and 
their lawful representatives, although subjects of the other contracting party, may succeed to such pro¬ 
perty either by will or ab intestate, and may, in due course of law, take possession of the same, either in 
person, or by persons acting on their behalf; and they may dispose of the same at their pleasure, paying 
only such imposts, taxes, or duties, as the inhabitants of the country in which such property is situated 
arc liable to pay in similar cases. 

Ip case of the absence of any representatives, the same rule shall be observed as Is prescribed in the 
like case with regard to the property of natives of the country, until the owner shall have made the 
necessary arrangements for taking possession of the property. 

II any dispute should arlpe between different claimants with respect to the right which they may have 
to the property, such disputes shall be decided by the judges according to the laws of the country in 
which the property Is situated, and without further appeal than is provided for by those laws. 

14. The subjects of either of the two high contracting parties residing in the dominions of the other 
shall have the same liberty as natives to manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit them to the 
management of any other persons, as brokers, lactors, agents, or interpreters; they shall not be re¬ 
strained in their choice, and shall not be obliged to pay any salary or remuneration to any person whom 
they shall not choose to employ in those capacities : buyers and sellers being at perfect liberty to bargain 
together, and to fix the price of any goods or merchandise imported or destined for exportation, on con¬ 
dition of observing the regulations and the customs laws of the country. 

15. The present treaty shall be in forco for twelve years fYom the date of tho exchange of the ratifica¬ 
tions thereof; and further, until the end of twelve months after either of the two contracting parties 
shall have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the same; each of the contracting 
parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other at the end of the said term of twelve 
years, or at any subsequent time. 

Palmerston. 

Henry Laboucherb. 

V. E. D’Azeglio. 

Declaration made on the Exchange of the Ratifications qf the preceding Treaty . 

The Ionian islands being under the protection of Her Britannic Majesty, the subjects and vessels of 
those Islands shall enjoy, in the dominions of His Majesty the King of Sardinia, all the advantages 
which by the above-mentioned treaty are granted to the subjects and vessels of Great Britain, as soon as 
the Government of the Ionian islands shall have agreed to grant to the subjects and vessels of His 
Sardinian Majesty the’same advantages which are granted in those islands to the subjects and vessels of 
Her Britannic Majesty; it being understood that, in order to prevent abuses, every Ionian vessel claim¬ 
ing the benefits of that treaty shall bo furnished with a patent signed by the lord high commissioner, or 
by bis representative. 

SH^NG-HAE, a city and river port of China, prov. Kiang-su, on the Woosung 
river, 40 m. by water from the sea, and 169 m. E. S. E, Nankin; lat, 31° 12' N., 
long. 120° 53' E. Pop. estimated at from 115,000 to 135,000. It stands in a level 
end well-cultivated plain, producing good crops of cotton, rice, and wheat. Imme-» 
Uiately outside the wall by which it is enclosed are several populous suburbs. Streets 
narrow and filthy. Foundling hospitals, tea-gardens, and vast ice-houses, are' the 
objects most worthy of notice in the city. It has a mint, with manufactures of silk, 
vegetable oils and oil cake (of which vast quantities are annually sept into the interior), 
iron ware, glass, paper, ivory ware, &c. , - • 

r J?his is the most northerly of the five Chinese ports opened to foreigners by the 
treaty of 1842, and; excepting Canton, it is, also, the most important. 'The river, 
which may be navigated by ships of 450 or 500 tons for a considerable distance above 
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the town, crosses the Grand Canal, so that Shanghae is an entrepot for all the vast and 
fertile countries traversed by the canal, and by the grgat rivers, inc. the Yarig-tse- 
Ktang and the Hoang-Flo, with which it is connected. Hence the present importance 
of the emporium, and hence, also, the indefinite extension to which its foreign trade 
will probably attain. Its inland and coasting trades are both very extensive. It is said 
to be .annually visited by from 5,000 to 6,000 canal and river boats, some flrom very 
great distances, and by 1,500 or 1,600 coasting junks. The prov. of Kiang-su, in which 
Shanghae is situated, produces great quantities of silk ; and besides supplying most 
part of the N. provs. of the empire, the shipments of silk to the foreigner are, greater 
from this than from any other port. It is, also, well situated for the export of both 
green and black teas/ Among the other exports are gold and silver, with oil and oil¬ 
cake, camphor, drugs, porcelain, cotton, cassia, alum, gypsum, coal, &c. Of the imports 
opium is by far the greatest; and at least 20 000 chests of Bombay ( Malwa) and Patna 
opium are now annually disposed of in this market; which, supposing the chest to be 
worth 500 dolls., will represent an aggregate sum of 10,000,000 dolls., or 2,200,000/. 
sterling, for which payment is almost invariably made in the precious metals 1 Sugar 
is extensively imported from Formosa, Canton, the Philippines, &c.; cotton stuffs, 
woollens, iron, &c., from England ; with sandal wood, birds’ nests, biche de trier, and 
other products of the Eastern Archipelago, &c. 

In 1847, 76 British vessels, of the burden of 19,361 tons, entered the port; the 
value of their imports (ex. opium, which is contraband) being 898,228/., of which 
cottons made near 700,000/. During the same year we exported, ex. gold and silver, 
13,313,599 lbs. tea, and 17,680 bales silk, the estimated value of the latter being 
1,004,059/. 

The inhabs. of Shanghae are much more hospitable and better disposed towards 
foreigners than those of Canton ; and strangers may travel for miles into the interior 
all round the city, with perfect security. Within the last 4 or 5 years, some very fine 
brick houses have been built by the British and other foreign merchants jp the suburbs. 
(Pari. Report .v, and Information obtained from residents in Shanyhae .) 


SHIP-BUILDING.—We subjoin 

An Account of the Number and Tonnage of tho Ships built on the Wear, in each Year, from 1835 to 

1853, both inclusive. 


Years. 

Number of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Average 

Tons. 

Years. 

Number of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Average 

Tons. 

18.15 

98 

26,134 

2061 

1845 

131 

38,260 

225 

1836 

114 

27,703 

213 


1846 

133 

41,855 

3144 

1837 

m 

32,343 

2624 

1,817 

118 

46 ,'101 

316? 

1838 

180 

43,512 

242 


1848 

112 

57,878 

266^ 

1839 

247 

59,441 

210 


1849 

155 

41,333 

292 

1840 

251 

61,446 

256 


1850 • 

158 

51,574 

325* 

1811 

141 

40,396 

286; 


1851 

146 

51,823 

355 

1849 

107 

26,837 

250 


1852 

142 

56,615 

399 

1843 

85 

21,377 

250 


1853 

1 152 

68,479 

455jf 

1844 

100 

27,131 

271 







SPIRITS. 

Account of the Spirituous and Malt Liquors produced in the United States in 1850, showing the Amount 
of Grain, &c., consumed in their Production, from the Returns under the 7th Census. 




Quantities and Kinds of Grain, 

&c- consumed. 



Quantities of Liquor produced. 


Capital 

Invested. 








Hands 

empl. 




States. 

Barley. 

Com. 

Ilye. 

Oats. 

Apples. 

Mo! HR. 
ses. 

Hops. 

Ale, Ac. 

Whiskey, 

&c.f 

Rum,Ac. 


Dot is. 


Bushels. 


Bush. 


Hhd s. 

Tons. 


Barrels. 

Gallons. 

G'allow. 

Maine - 

17,000 





2/00 


5 

_ 

- 

220,000 

Vermont 

7,000 

2,500 




• * 

1 

2 

80C 

1 £0,000 

3,786,000 

Massachusetts 

457,500 

80.000 

19,400 

26,600 



35,130 

*9 

131 

25,800 

Rhode Island - 

17,000 

12/00 



6 

y 

3,900 

130/00 

1,200 

(tonnerlicut - 

15,000 

20,000 

20,0<MI 



in 

2 

20 

New York - 

2/86,900 

2,062.250 

1,647.206 

909,0" 7 

6,707 

60,940 

24,500 

581 

1,380 

644,700 

9*231,700 

2,488,800 

New Jersey - 

409,655 

103,70(1 

254,000 

58,100 

109,700 


42 

197 

34,750 

.1,250,530 
6/48,810 

1,500 

Pennsylvania - 
Maryfnnd 

Virginia 

1,719,960 

650,105 

1,483,555 

166,100 

517,180 

24.700 

51,200 

1U 

2C3 

911 

189,581 

247,100 

7G.9O0 

64,300 

460 


25 

126 

26,380 

747,400 
879,440 


100,916 

*0,000 

2.50,700 

02,680 

450 



14 

123 

6,500 



21,930 

64,650 

' 4,700 





75 

163/30 


South Carolina 

3,476 


18,100 






33 


43,900 


Georgia 

7,150 


20,150 

2,500 

1/00 




15 


60,450 

8,000 

Alabama 

500 




*5 


2 



Louisiana • 

Tennessee 

8,690 

66,125 

* 10,000 
8/00 

* *58,400 

5,480 



10 

8 

159 

: 3 ,000 

657 /00 

Kentucky 

168,895 

65,650 

551,350 

30/20 


"6/00 


18 

271 

(> 19/00 

1,491,745 


Missouri 

298,900 

124,440 

309,200 

24,900 




31 

179 

44,850 

939,400 


Ohio - 

1,262,974 

330,950 

3,588,140 

281,7.50 

19/00 



178 

1,033 

96/13 

11,865.150 


Indiana 

334,950 

118,150 

1,417,900 

48,700 

1,000 



18 

287 

11,005 

27/25 

4,639/00 


Illinois - 

305,400 

98,000 

703,500 

48,700 

2,200 



30 

271 

2,310/00 

690,900 


Michigan 

139,425 

32,030 

212.300 

19,150 



16 

98 

10,3*0 


Iown - 

19^500 

51,150 

7,200 





19 

160,600 


Wisconsin - ■. 

New Mexico - 
Utah - - . . 

,98,700 

' 9£oip 
1,000 

29,900 

2,000 

200 

•12/00 

* 



28 

98 
21 
< 3 

31,320 

3(>0 

■;s» 


Distr ict of Columbia - 

, 12,000 

5,000 



- . - 

- 


2 

5 

| 1,350 

it*, 13 3/5 i 


- Total 

8,334,264 

3,787,196 

Wheat. 

ll,067,76t 

2,14,3.927 

36,517 

526.810 

—Lilt 

61,676 
is liltin' 

1,294 
des liijjd 

5,4*7 

A WlUCS. 

11/77/21 


0,500,500 


5 £ 2 
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TARIFF (MEXICAN). 


TARIFF, (MEXICAN). We subjoin 
which came into operation in the course of 
mercial Magazine for August, 1853. 

Porte declared open to Foreign Commerce. — On the Gulf of 
Mexico: Sinai, Campeche, San Juan Bautista it© Tabasco, 
Vera Cruz, Tampico, de Tamaultpas, and Matamoros, 

On the Pacific Ocean: Acapulco, Manzanillo, San Bias and 
Mazatlan, and Gaining in the Gulf of California. 

On-the northern frontier; Maumoros, Presidio del Norte 
and Pmo del Norte. 

On the Southern frontier-. Comitan and Truxtla Chico. 

The principal articles which are de<lared free of duty, on 
importation, are: Cardwire, quicksilver, coal (while It is not 
mined in the country in sufficient country), animal carbon, 
lumber for building purposes when imported, at El Paso, type, 
books and printed matters stitched only, agriiu'tural, mining, 
and mechanical implements, spars, all kinds of boats, vessels 
for navigation, rags for paper, nro bricks, and printing ink. 
Gold and silver bullion are also free. 

Principal At titles the Importation of which into Mexico is 
prohibited. — Tafia or Spanish brandy, and all other spirit* ex¬ 
cept those produi ©d tVom the gtape, gin, rum, and such others 
as are specified, when imported in bottles, flasks or jugs; starch, 
except such as are specified ; sugar, rice, indigo, copper and 
brass, wire, sulphur, boots and shoes, coll be, wax in manufac¬ 
tured form, cast nails, bar copper and copper utensils, tortoise 
shell manufactured, Morocco leather, bar tin, bridles, bits and 
spurs such as are made in Mexico, deer skins, Hour (except in 
Yucatan), cotton yarn for the term of one year, after which its 
Import Is allowed as spedfied ; common soap, lard, molasses, 
lumber of all kinds,except spars; saddles, cards, gold leaf, 
broadcloth except first qualities ; parchment, lead in pig or 
shot, powder except sporting ; imitation rebozos, clothing, ex¬ 
cept as specified m the tariff; salt, saltpetre, tallow, tobacco 
and sugars, salt pork, wheat and cereal grains, blankets and 
coverlids, 

The law of the 4th April, 1849, permitting the Importation 
of flour, rice, sugar, coffee, pork sides, lard, and all oilier 
necessaries, at matamoros and other frontier ports, undet 
specified duties, remain in full force, 

Taritf: . 

Steel ... per ql. $ 1 60 

Calfskins • • * - * - 30 Oil 

Wax, white and yellow - . - — 15 00 

Pastel mart! - - . - — 5 00 

Glassware, without breakage, gross weight - — 8 00 

Staves, gross weight* - • — AO 

Sperm, luanuf.u tured, nett - - — 1600 

unmanufactured, nett - • — 6 00 

Iron, pig - - - — 1 00 

sheet, wrought, and bar . - — 2 00 

Tin plate - - - - — 4 00 

Cordage - * - -—26 0 

Stoneware - . . - — 4 00 

Porcelain - • - . — 8 00 

Shingles .... M. 1 20 
Straw paper, nett . - . per ql. 2 00 

Sand paper, nett - - - — 2 00 

Coloured paper, nett - - - — 4 00 

Paper hangings, nett - - . _ 8 00 

Letter paper, nett - - - — 10 Oo 

Printing paper, nett • - . _ 3 00 

Hats - • each 2 00 

Stearlne candles - . . pcrql. 6 00 

Window glass - . - — 0(0 

Olive oil . . - — 3 00 

Olives - - - - — 2 00 

Gin, bottles or jugs - - 10 00 

Bum — - - 12 00 

Arrack — - - - 12 00 

Brandy, crape - . - ql. 8 OO 

bottled - - - — 9 00 

Almonds, shelled - — 6 00 

Codfish and other, salted - - . — 4 00 

Vinegar, .... bbls. 1 Ao 
Cocoa, Guayaquil - . • ql. 3 00 

all other - . . — 6 00 

Ale and cider, in bottles - . - fi 00 

in bb's. ... 4 00 

Provisions not prohibited, as hams, sausages, tec. ql, 6 00 
Preserved provisions - - . — 1A 00 

. Sweetmeats - - . . — 30 00 

Pickles - - . . _ 16 00 

Fruit in brandy . . . — 20 00 

, preserved - , - - — 8 00 

K '" ’ bread - - . - — 3 00 

nr - - . .— 600 

Ice - - - - — 15 

Figs, raUins, and dried fruit - . — 2 00 

Vermicelli - - . . — 2 00 

Pepper - - - - — 6 00 

Clne»e - • • - — 4 OH 

Sardines. &ala»on, fee. - . . — 4 00 

Tea - . - - — 50 00 

Wine, wWte. bbls. - . . A 00 

bottles - - . 7 oo 

red, bbls. . . . 5 00 

bottles - . . 4 00 

Grapes - - - - ql. 1 00 

Drugs and medicines of all kinds, 40 per cent. 
ad val . ’ 

Ironware is classified in three classes, paying re- 
stmctively, *2, $4,.and $9 per ql. P 

Nails, wrought or cut, more than i inch in 
length - a - - _ 4 60 

NaiU. do.1e** than l inch l . — 6 00 

Taoks and brads, more than 1 inch long - — 6 00 

Do. do. less than 1 inch • * . — 8 00 

The' list of articles of hardware, which in the old tariff are 
classified in six classes paying respectively Sfi, $ 10 , $16, $ 20 , 
#50, oiul $10 a quintal, remain without alteration ana with 
the same duty. 


the following synopsis of the Mexican tariff, 
the present year (1853), from Hunt's Com - 


ql.|3 00 


COTTON GOODS. 

Cotton 

Socks, men’s and women's 
cbtldien's 

Undershirts and drawers 
Gloves • 

Yarn, white and unbleached, after one year 
Do. coloured - 
Thread, spool, 300 yards - 

balls and skeins 4 - 

Sheetings, bleached and unbleached, 1 yard 
wide, 30 thread or less to $ Inch - 
Do. do. of more than 30 threads to J inch 

Lace* 

Printed cottons, checks, &c. 1 yard wide 
Cotton damask 

Fringe, white and coloured - 

Stockings, men’s and women's 
children's - 

Muslins, printed, 1 yard wide 

white and coloured, fine, 1 yard wide 
worked, do. 

Handkerchiefs, one yard square, coloured 
white and fine, 1 yard wide 
worked, one yard wide - 

Umbrellas - 

WOOL LBN GOODS. 

Carpeting, 1 yard wide • 

Socks, men's - 

children’s * 

Undershirts and drawers 
Cassimuies, lyfud wide 
Wool 

Worsted work - 

Stockings, men's 

children’s - - * . 

Woollen and worsted yam - 

Kioadcloth, 1 yard fine 
Handkerchiefs, all kinds - 
Woollen studs, plain, white, and coloured, 
yard wide - 
worked or printed 

I.INBN GOODS. 

Carpoting, 1 yard wide - 

Sheetings, 1 yard yvide - 

Hemp ... 

Socks, men’s ... 

children’s - 
Tape, all ooIouts 
G loves 

Thread, all kinds 

Twine ... 

Yarn ... 

Flax - - - 

Linens, white and coloured, 1 yard wide, com- 

Linens, plain and grass cloth, white or coloured, 
not over 36 thread* to j) iiuh, 1 yard wide - 
Linens, of more than 3b threads to 4 inch 
Linens, printed checks, fee. 1 yard square 
Linens, damask, 1 yard wide 
worked ,, 

Stockings, men’s 
children’s 

Handkerchiefs, plain and coloured, 1 yard 
square - 

Handkerchiefs, white or with coloured border, 
lyard square 

Handkerchiefs, worked, 1 yard square 

Sll K GOODS. 

Hlondcs«nd laces of all kinds » 

Umbrellas, sunshades, &c. - 

Raw silk 

Silk for embroidery 
Silk tor twist 
Silk goods, all kinds 

UUED GOODS. 

Cotton and silk 
Linen and si k 
Wool and silk - 

Others, not metal, as linen, wool, silk, and 
cotton - 

Goods with metal Interworked will pay 20 per 
cent, on valuation. 

MISCELLANEOUS- 

Fans, ivory 

tortoise shell, pearl, tec. 

Artificial flowers 
Gloves, kid, long 
worked 
short 

sliprt, worked 
Harness, wagon, tec. 

carriage - 
Bricks, common 
Tiles, glazed - 
Combs, wood ■ • 

Pianos, square 
upright 

Plate, silver . • 

Powder, fine - 
Ink 

India rubber goods - , — 

The tariff laws respecting invoices, ships papers; acc., te- 
main without alteration, except that the weight of all pack¬ 
ages must be expressed. c 

l he export duty on diver is reduced to 4 per cent.; nut the 
circulation duty-of 2 per cent, is to be charged as hither to. 


doz. AO 
— SO 

— 3 AO 
vara 40 

ql. 2 50 
Ih. 1 00 
doz. 1 00 

— 60 

— 35 

vara 60 
each 124 

vara 074 


3 00 
2 40 
1 AO 


— i*4 

doz. 1 OO 

— 60 


1 20 
2 00 
3 00 


— 3 00 

— 1 00 
- 1 60 
ql. 20 00 

- 40 <W> 
M. 2 00 

- S 50 
ql. 2 00 

tach 60 00 
- 60 00 
ax. 25 

lb. 10 
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TARIFF, (U» STATES). The flourishing state of the revenue of the U. States, 
which for some years past has largely exceeded the expenditure, baa led to a proposal 
for simplifying and improving the existing tariff. It is brought forward in a letter 
of the Secretary to the Treasury, dated the 6th December, 1853, and will, it ia be¬ 
lieved, be passed into a law. It is proposed to extend the list of free goods so as 
to make it comprise all the raw materials of manufacture. And it is further pro¬ 
posed to do away with the present classification of goods into those paying 10C^ 
40, 30, 25, 20, 15, 10, and 5 per cent, ad vaioremt and to comprise the articles 
paying duties in two classes, viz., those paying 100, and those paying 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. The high duty of 100 per cent, applies only to brandies and other 
spirituous and distilled liquors, which are not to be disturbed ; and the present duty of 
40 per cent, applies only to a few articles, of which wine (now, excepting champagne, i 
on the free list) is the most important. The articles subject to the present duty of 
30 per cent., which will be reduced to 25 per cent., are numerous, and some of them, 
as iron and sugar, of considerable importance. By turning to the tariff (art. N. 
York) it will be seen that various articles of very considerable commercial impor¬ 
tance are included in the classes which pay 20. 15, 10, and 5 per cent. And it con¬ 
sequently follows, if the proposed tariff be adopted, that the duties on such of the 
articles in those classes as are not included in the new free list will be increased, some 
5, and others 10, 15, and 20 per cent. The proposed measure is, therefore, of a mixed 
character, being partly protective and partly liberal. On the whole, however, it 
promises to be advantageous by adding so considerably to the schedule of duty-free 
goods. And it will no doubt facilitate the collection of the customs’ revenue. We 
subjoin 

An Account of the Articles which it Is proposed to admit into the U. States duty free, from 1st 

January, 18W. 


Acids, bemoic, voraolc, citric, and tar- 
tarlo, nlwt, alum, amber, ambergris, 
aicomogue, annaito Kancor or Or* 
leans. 

Angora, Thibet, and other goats’hair or 
mohair manufactured. 

Animals, living. 

Anniseed. 

Antimony, crude and regulus of. 

Argol or crude tartar. 

Arrowroot. 

Arsenic. 

Assrtfd-tida. 

Animal carbon, and all substances used 
exclusively for manures. 


mnnnaa. 

Bark* used for medicines, dyeing, tan- 
ning, or other purposes. 

Barytes, sulphate of. 

Barilla or soda ash. 

Belts when old, and bell metal fit only to 
lie remanufactured. 

Berries, nuts, and vegetables used exclu¬ 
sively in dyeing, or In composing dyes; 
hut no article shall be clawed as such 
that has undergone ant manufacture. 

Berries, flowers, and barks. 

Bismuth. 

Bitter apples. 

Bleaching powder, or chloride of lime. 

Blue or Roman vitriol, or sulphate of 

Bokfngcloths. 

Borax. 

Boucha leaves. 

Books, magazines, periodicals, pamph¬ 
lets, and illuminated newspapers, 
bound or unbound, being editions 
printed prior to the year 1830. 

Brass in bars, pigs, plates, or sheets. 

Brass when old and tit only to be re- 
manufactured. 

Brazil paste. 

Brazil wood, Rrazilette and all other dye- 
woods in stick. 

Breccia. 

Brimstone, unrefined or in rolls. 

Bronze liquor. 

Bronze powder. 

Burgundy pitch. 

Burr*tones, brought or unwrought. 


Cadmium. 

Calamine. 

Calomel and other mercurial prepara- 


Cameos and mosaics and 

Castorum. 

Chalk. 

Chronometers, box or ship, 


thereof not set. 
Camphor, crude. 
Cantharides. 
Cassia buds. 


imitations 


C^ay.^ wrought and unwrought. 
Cochineal. 

Cocoa and cocoa xliells. 


Cocoa nuts. 

Coddla, or hemp of tow or flax. 

CoffVe, from whatever country imported. 
Copper, in pigs, bars, plates, or sheets. 
Copper, when old and fit only to be re- 
manufactured. 

Copper for sheathing of vessels. 

Copperas or green vitriol, or sulphate 

of Iron. 

Cork-tree bark, unmanufactured. 

Cream of tax tar. 

Cuhebs. 

Cudbear. 

Diamonds, glaziers', set or not set. 
Diamonds, gems, pearl*, rubles, and 
other precious stones, and imitations 
thereof; compositions of glass, paste, 
6cc., set or not set. 

Dragons’ blood. 

Dried pulp. 

Earthen and stoneware. 

Emery in lump, not subrenlsed. 
Engravings, etchings, or plates, bound 
or unbound. 

Extract of indigo. 

Extract and decoctions of logwood and 
other diewoods. 

Extract of madder. 

Flaxseed. 

Flipts. 

Fruit, green, ripe, dried, pressed, or 

pickled. 

Fuilers'-earth. 

Furs, dressed or undressed, when on 
the skin. 

Furs, hatters’, dressed or undressed, 
not on the skin. 


Jalap. 

Kelp. 

Kermes. 

Lac dye. 

Lac spirits. 

Lasting* suitable fbr shoes, slippers, 
boots, bootees, or buttons, exclusively. 

Leeches. 

Lemons. 

Lemon )ulce. 

Limes. 

Lime juice. 

Linens, bleached or unbleached. 

Liquorice root. 

Litharge. 

Madder, ground, and madder root. 

M anganese. 

Manna. 

Manufactures of mohair, cloth, silk, 
twist,or other manufactures or cloth 
suitable for manufacture of shoes, 
slfpiHTs, boots, bootees, or buttons, ex¬ 
clusively. 

Maps and charts. 

Marble, in the rough, slab, or block, 
manufactured. 

Marble, manufactures of. 

Marine coal, unmanufactured. 

Medicinal roots, leaves, gums, and re- 
sins, in a crude state. 

Mineral bine. 

Moss, and other vegetable substances 
used for mattresses. 

Mus'c and music paper, with lines, 
bound or unbound. 


Gamboge. , 

Ginger, green, ripe, pressed, or pre¬ 
served. 

Gold-beaters’ skins. 

Gold and silver leaf. 

Green turtle. 

Gum, arable. 

Gum, barbary. 

Gum, East India. 

Gum, jedda. 

Gum, Senegal. 

Gum, substitute, or burnt starch. 

Gum, tragacantn. 

Guua perch*, unmanufactured. 

Hair of all kinds, unclean, and un¬ 
manufactured. 

Homs^hom tip*^Jbon«h bone tips, and 
India-rubber, In bottles, slabs,or sheets, 

unmanufactured. 

India-rubber, milk of. 

Indigo. 

Ipecacuanha. 

Iridium. 

Iris, or orris root. 

Ivory, unmanufactured. 

Ivory nuts, or vegetable Ivory. 


Nickel. 

Nutgalls. 

Nux vomica. 

Ochres and ochrey, earths used in the 
composition of painters' colours, whe¬ 
ther dry or ground In oil. 

Oils, palm, cocoanut, and ofive. 

Olive, when pure, and not otherwise. 

Opium. 

Oranges. 

Orange and lemon peel. 

Orpiment. 

Outer, or willow, fbr basket-makers’ use, 
prepared at v.n prepared. 


Palm leaf, unmanufhetured. 
Pavin^stones, paving and roofing tries 

Patent mordant.. 

Pearls, set or not set, and mother of 


Pewter, when old, and fit only to be 
remamifactured. 


Polishing-stones, 

Pumice and pumice-stones. 


Pine-apples- 

Plantains. 
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Quicksilver. 

Hags, of whatever material. 

Rattans or reeds, unmanufactured. 
Rhubarb. 

Rotten -stone. 

Red and white lead. 

RafFron and saff ron-cake. 

Sago. 

Hal ammoniac. 

Salt, of all kinds. 

Salts, epsoro, glauber, and rochelle. 
Saltpetre, or nttrate of seda, or potash, 
refined or crude. 

Sarsaparilla. 

Seedlac. 

Shaddocks. 

Shc&tlns pApcPt 
Shellac. 

Silk, raw, not more advanced In manu¬ 
facture than singles, train, or organsie. 
Seeds, namely— hempseed, grass, rape- 
wed, mustard, clover, canary, carda¬ 
mom, cummin, caraway, coriander, 


and seeds of all kinds used for agri¬ 
cultural, medicinal, horticultural, and 
manufacturing purposes. 

Slate and slate pencils. 

Smalts. 

Skins and hides, raw of all kinds, 
whether dried, salted, or pickled. 
Spices of all kinds. 

Sponges. 

Spunk. 

Squills. 

Steel in bars, cast, shear, or German. 
Sugar of lead. 

Sumac. 

Tallow, marrow, and all other grease 
and soap stocks, and soap stutfg. 
Tapioca. 

Tea, from whatever country Imported. 
Teme tinplates. 

Terra japonica or catechu. 

Tinfoil. 

Tin, in plates or sheets. 

Tinplates, galvanised. 

Tin, in pigs, bars, or blocks. , 


Tortoise and other shells, unmanu¬ 
factured. 

Turmeric. 

Typo metals and old type fit only to be 
remanufactured. 

Vanilla beans. 

Watches and parts of watches. 

Waste or shoddy. 

Weld. 

Whiting or Paris white. 

Wines of all kinds, except champagne, 
imitations of wines and adulterated 
wines. 

Woatl and pastel. 

Woods — namely, cedar, llgnum-vitse, 
ebony, box, granodilla, mahogany, 
rose-wood, satin-wood, and all cabinet 
woods unmanufat turn),and Hie-wood. 

Wool, costing less than 10 cents per lb. 


Zinc, spelter, [ox tutenague, in sheets 
or pigs. 


Of the above articles the following were subject to duties: — 

Account of the Articles Imported into the U. .States in the Year ending the 30th June, 1853, specifying 
the Values of those Imported, and the Duties on the same, which are in future to be included in the 
Free List. 


Articles. 

Value 

Im|>orted. 

Duty paid. 

Articles. 

Value 

Imported. 

Duty paid. 

Arsenic ... 

Barks used for medicine and tanning 
Brimstone - 

Hooka ... 

Mahogany, and all ornamental wood 
and firewood 

Brazil woods, other dyewoods in sticks 
Cochineal 

Codllla or hemp of tow or flax, cwt. 
Cream of tartar 

Engravings, etching or plate • 

Flaxseed and linseed 

Hatters’Airs - • 

Hair ... 

India rubber ... 
Indigo ... 

Ivory ... 

Linens ... 

Oils of palm, cocoanut, and olive 

Raw hides and skins of all kinds and 
in all conditions _ 

$ 30,523 
318,000 
186,000 
723,221 

463,000 
355,380 
414,000 
1,562,000 
311,000 
107,000 
633,000 
1,627,000 
358,000 
631,000 
1,281,000 
238,<KK) 
8,897,317 
455,000 

5,941,678 

$ 4,500 

47,720 
29,000 
144,700 

94,600 
17,000 
41,000 
78,000 
60,000 
10,000 
65,000 
162,* >00 
35,000 
63,000 
120,000 

12,IKK) 
1,760,000 
80,000 

297,000 

Rags 

Salt - - - 

Saltpetre and potash 

Raw silk 

Spices of all kinds 

Steel bars, cast shear or German 

Tin, in plates or sheets 

Tin, m pigs ... 
Watches, and parts of watches 

Zinc, spelter or teutenique 

Wines, except champagne and adul¬ 
terated wines 

Opium ... 

Sulphate of quinine . 

Soda Ash 

Wool worth less than 10 cents per 
pound • 

$982,837 
1,0 V),000 
1,309,000 
712,000 
802,000 
2,718,000 
4,709,(88) 
724,188) 
3,217,0(8) 
628,000 

2,114,000 

346,000 
223,(8 K) 
845,000 

674,111 

$ 50,000 
210,18)0 
27,000 
106,0(8) 
346,(8X1 
427.0(87 
705,(88) 
36,(88) 
32l,<H)0 
62,000 

845,000 

172,(8)0 

4 1,000 
179,000 

201,000 

6,919,520 


TEA. 

Account of the Exports of Tea from China to the U.States In the under-mentioned Years ending 

30th June. 


Years. 

Black. 

Green. 

Total. 

Years. 

Black. 

Green. 

Total. 


lb*. 

It*. 

tbs. 


lb*. 

lb*. 

lb*. 

1844 

4,125,527 

10,131,837 

14,257,364 

1849 

4,875,564 

13,834,453 

18,710,017 

1845 

6,950,459 

13,812,099 

20,762,558 

1850 

7.361,400 

14,386,400 

21,747,800 

1816 

4,261,166 

14,236,082 

18,502,284 

1851 

14,212.997 

11,263,715 

28,5110,712 

1847 

4,498.798 

11,388,938 

18.387,736 

1852 

13,270,218 

22,068,573 

35,358,721 

1848 

3,998,518 

1^340,563 

19,339,083 

1853 


- 

4 0,07 4 ,521 


TERRA JAPONICA. The commercial name of catechu (cutch) and gambir, 
described in the Dictionary under the former name. It is there stated that it is 
obtained by boiling the wood of the trees of which it is a product. But cutch is, 
also, obtained direct from the tree by tapping in the same way as caoutchouc (India 
rubber). Terra japonica gives out the large portion of tannin which it contains 
more readily than oak bark or most other substances, and is, therefore, preferred 
by those tanners who work on the quick process. Latterly, also, it has been ex¬ 
tensively used as a dye, producing a brown colour. And this circumstance, com¬ 
bined with a decrease in the imports, has occasioned a great increase in its price. 
In 1852 the imports and exports of Terra japonica were, 


Cutch - 

Terra japonica (Gambir) 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Price 1st Dec. 1853. 

2,236 tons 

. Mil- 

628 tons 

L 2±-=z 

55«. to 56«. per cwt. 

35s. to 37*. _ 


See Pari . Paper , No. 504. Sess. 1853. In other parliamentary papers there is no 
distinction made between cutch and gambir, both being confounded under the com¬ 
mon name of Terra japonica. See paper, No. 928. Sess. 1853. 


THE END. 


- London i 

A. and (». A. Spottiswoods, 
New-slreet- Square, 







A CATALOGUE 

OP 

NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

IN 

Mineral aito fpisallantotts literature, 

PUBLISHED BY 

LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 

39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


Agriculture and Rural 
Affairs. 

Pages 

Bayldon On valuing Rents, ftc. - 4 

Caird’a Letters on Agriculture - 6 

Cecil’s Stud F.um - - fi 

Loudon's Agriculture - - - 11 

“ Self-Instruction - - U 

“ Lady’s Country Compan. 17 

Low’s Elements of Agriculture - It 


Arta, Manufactures, 
and Architecture. 


Addison’s Temple Church - - 3 

Bourne's Catechism of the Steam 
Engine ----- 5 

on the Sciew Propeller - 5 

Brande’s Dictionary of Science,&c. 5 

C'rcsy's Civil Engineering - - 7 

Eastlake On Oil'Pumtmg - - 8 

Gwilt’s Encyelop. of Architecture 10 
Jameson’s Sacred and LegendaryArt 13 
Loudon's Rural Architecture - 17 

Moseley’s Engineering - _ fe - - 21 
Steam Engine,hy the Artisan Club 3 
Tate on Strength ot Mu tenuis - 29 

Ure’s Dictionary of Aits, Ac. - 30 


Biography. 

Baines’s Life of Baines - - 4 

Bunsen’s Hippolytus ... 6 

l oss’s English Judges ... 9 

Freeman’s Life of Kiiby 9 

Havdon’s Autobiography,by Taylor 29 
Holcioft's Memoirs - - - 31 

Holland’s (Lord) Memoirs - - 11 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyolopsrdia - 1ft 
Maundcr’s Biographical Treasury- 19 
Memoir of the Duke of Wellington 31 
,, Lord Peterborough - 23 

Russell’s Memoirs ot Moore - - 21 

Southey’s Life of "VVesh y - - 28 

“ Lite and Conespondenee 27 

Stephen’s Ecclesiastical Biography 28 
Taylor’s Lo)ola - - - - 29 

“ Wesley - - - 29 

Townsend’s F.minent Judges - 30 
Waterton's Autobiography & Essays 30 


Books of General 
Utility. 

Acton’s Cookery - 
Black’s Treatise on Brewing - 
Cabinet Gazetteer - 
... “ Lawyer - 
Hints on Etiquette - 
Hudson’sExecutor’s Guide - 

“ On Making Wills 
Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia 
Loudon’s Self-Instruction 
“ Lady’s Companion 

“ Amateur Gardener 

Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge 
“ Biographical Treasury 

** Scientific Treasury 

“ Treasury of History 

„ , Natural History - 

Pocket and the Stud 
Pycroft’s English Reading - 
Reece’s Medical Guide - - 

Rich’s Comp, to Latin Dictionary 
Riddle’s Latin Dictionaries - 
Rogers’. Vegetable Cultivator - 
Koget’s English Thesaurus - 


Pnges. 

Kowton’A Debater - - - - 25 

Short Whist.26 

Thomson’s Interest Tables - - 30 

Traveller’s Libraiy - - 31 

Webster’* Domestic Economy - 32 

1\ llinot’s Abridgment of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries - - 32 


Botany and Gardening. 

Conversations on Botany - - 6 

Hooker’s British Flora - - - 12 

“ Guide to Kew Gardens - 11 

Lind ley’s Introduction to Botany 16 
Loudon’s Hortus Bntannicus - 17 

" Amateur Gardener - 16 

“ Self-Instruction - - 17 

** Trees and Shrubs - - 17 

“ Gardeuing - - - 17 

“ Plants - - 17 

Rivers’s Rose Amateur’s Guide - 24 
Rogers’s Vegetable Cultivator - 25 


Chronology. 

Blair’s Chronological Tables - 4 

Bunsen’s Ancient Egypt - - 6 
Haydn’s Beatson’s Index - - 11 

Nicolas’s Chronology of History - 16 


Commerce and Mercan¬ 
tile Affairs* 

Francis’s Bank of England 9 

“ English Railway - - 9 

“ Stock Exchange 9 

Lorimer’s Letters to a Young 
Mastei Mariner - 16 

M'Culloeh’sCommerce* Navigation 18 
Steel’s Shipmaster’s Assistant - 28 

Svmons’ Merchant Seamen’s Law 28 
Thomson’s Interest Tables - - 30 

Criticism, History, and 
Memoirs. 

Addison’s Knights Templars - 3 

Anthony's Footsteps to History - 3 

Balloui’s Sketches of Literature - 4 

Belfast’s English Poets - - 4 

Blair’s Chron. and Histur. Tables - 4 

Bunsen’s Ancient Egypt - - 6 

“ Hippolytus ft 

Burton’B History of Scotland - 6 

Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul 7 
Demustoun's Dukes of Urbino - 8 

Kastlake’s History of Gil Painting 8 
Felice’s French Protestants - - 9 

Foss’s English Judges - - - 9 

Fruncis’s Bdnk of England 9 

“ English Railway - - 9 

“ Stock Exchange - - 9 

Gleig’s I.eipsic Campaign - - 31 

Gurney s Historical Sketches - 10 

Hamilton’s Essays from the Edin- 
buigli Review - - - - 10 

Ilaydon’s Autobiography, by Taylor 29 
Holland’s (Lord) Foreign Remi¬ 
niscences ... - 11 

“ Whig Party - II 

Jeffrey’s (Lord) Contributions - J3 
Kemble’s Anglo-Saxons - 14 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia - 15 

Macaulay’s Crit. and Hist. Essays 18 
“ History of England - 18 
Mackintosh's Miscellaneous Works IS 


rages. 

M’Culloch’sGeographicalDictionary 18 
Mariotti’s Fra Uoieino - - - 19 

Martineau’s Church History - - 19 

Maunder's Treasury of History - 19 
Memoir of the Duke of Wellington SI 
Men vale’s History of Rome - - 20 

“ Roman Republic - 20 

Milner’s Cliuieh Hi*t«>ry - - 20 

Moore’s (Thomas) Memoirs.&c. - 21 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History 21 
Mu re's Greek Literature - 22 

Ranke’s Ferdinand <& Maximilian 31 
Rich’s Comp, to Latin Dictionary 24 
Riddle's Latin Dictionaries - - 24 

Rogeis’s Essays fromthtEdinburgh 
ltcv lew - - - - 2ft 

Roget's English Thesaurus - - 26 

St. John's Indian Archipelago - 2ft 
Schmitz’s History of Grtece - - 29 

Sinclair’s Popish Legends - - 26 

Smith’s St. Paul - - - - 27 

Southey’s The Doctor &o. - - 27 

Stephen’s Ecclesiastical Biography 28 
“ Lectures on the History 

of France - - - 28 

Sydney Smith’s Works - - - 27 

“ Lectures on Moral 

Philosophy - - - - 27 

Taylor’s Loyola - - 29 

“ Wesley - ... 29 

Thirlwall’s History of Greece - 29 
Townsend’s State Trials - - 30 

Turner’s Anglo Saxons - - 30 

“ England during the Mid¬ 
dle Ages - 30 

u Sacred Hist, of the World 30 
Zumpt’s Latin Grammar - - 32 

Geography and 
Atlases. 

Butler’s Geography and Atlases - fi 
Cabinet Gazetteer 6 

Hall’s Large Library Atlas - - 10 

Hughes’s (E.) New School Physical 
Atlas - - - - - 12 

“ (W.) Mathematical Geog. 13 

“ Australian Colonies 31 

Johnston’s General Gazetteer - 14 
M'Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary 18 
M’Leod a"d Weller’s Srript. Atlas 18 
Murray’s Encyelop. of Geography - 22 
Sharp’s British Gazetteer - - 26 

Juvenile Books. 

Amv Herbert - - - - tft 

Anthony's Footsteps to History - 3 

Calling, &c. of a Governess - - 6 

Corner’s Children’s Sunday Book A 
Earl’s Daughter (The) - - - 25 

Experience of Life - - - 8 

Gertrude - - - - 25 

Graham’B Studies from the Engflsh 
Poets ... - - 9 

Howitt’s Boy’s Country Book - 12 
“ (Mary) Children's Year - 12 
Laneton Parsonage - - 26 

Mrs. Marect’s Conversations - - 19 

Margaret Percival - - 26 

Pycroft’s English Beading - - 34 


Medicine. 

Ancell on Tuberculosis - - . 3 

Bull’s Hints to Mothers 6 

“ Management of Children • 5 

Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine - 7 

Holland’s Mental Physiology - IL 




CLASSIFIED INDEX— continued. 


P«ROi. 

Latham On Di*<f a*es of the Heart - Hi 
Moore On Health, Disease ,&Remedy 20 
Pereit.i On Kooil and Diet - - 23 

Reece'* Medical Guide - - - 24 

Thomas's Piactice of Physic - 29 

Miscellaneous and Ge¬ 
neral Literature. 

Callin<r, &c. of a Governess 6 

Carlisle’s Lectures and Addresses 31 
Eclipse of Fanh - - 8 

Graham's English - - - - 10 

Gref’s Essays on Political and 
Socal Science - 10 

Flavin's Itnok of Dignities - 11 

Holland’s Mental Physiology - H 
Hooker’s Kew Guide - - - 11 

llowitt’s Rural Life of England - 12 

44 Visitsto RemarkablePlacea 12 
Jeffrey's (Lord) Contiibntinn** - 13 

Lung on Freedom fin the Colonies It 
Lindner's Cuhinet fyclopirdia - 15 

Loudon’s Lady's Countiy Comp. - 17 
Macaulay’s (,'rit. and Hist. Essais 18 
Mackintosh’s Mivell.meous Works IS 
Memou s of a Maitre d’A imes - 31 

Mankind's Churc h in the Catacombs 19 
Pascal's Works, by Pearce - - 22 

Pjcroft’s English Reading - - 24 

Rieh's Comp, to Latin Dictionary 24 
Riddle's Latin Dictionaiies - - 24 

Rowton’s Dehater - - 25 

Seau aril’s Narrative of his Slupwrcck25 
Sir Roger de Covei ley - - - 20 

Sketches by a Sailor - - 26 

Smith’s (Rev.Sydney) Works - 27 

Southey's Common-place Books - 27 

“ The Doctor &c. - - 27 

Stephen’s Essays - - - - 28 

Rtoiv’s Training System * - 28 

Townsend's State Trials * - 80 

Zumpt’s Latin Grammar - - 32 

Natural History in 
General. 

Catlow’s Popular Conclmlogv - 0 

Doubled,ay, A\ estwood, &. Hewit- 
son’s Butterflies - - - 8 

Ephemera and 1 nuns On the Salmon 8 
Gosse’s Nat. lint, of Jamaica - 9 

Kemp’s N itural Hist, of Creation 31 
Kirhy and Spence’s Entomology - 14 

I,ee’s Elements of Natural History 16 
Msundcr’s Natursl History - - 20 

Turton’sShi llsoltliellritishlslands 30 
Watsrton’s Essays on Natural Hist- 30 

Youatt’s The Dog ... : 

“ The Horse - - - 82 


One-Volume 
Encyclopaedias and 
Dictionaries. 


Blaine’s Rural Sports - - . 4 

Brande’s Science,Literature,& Art 6 

Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine - 7 

Cresy’s Civil Engineering - 5 

Gwilt’s Architecture - - - 10 

Johnston’s Geographical Dictionary 14 
Loudon’s Agriculture - - 17 

“ Rural Architecture - 17 

44 Gardening - - 17 

44 riants - - - - 17 

44 Trees and Shiuhs - - 17 

M'Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary 18 
“ Dictionary of Commerce 18 
Murray's Encyclop or Geography - 22 

Sharp’s British Gazetteer - - 26 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, &c. - - 32 

Webster’s Domestic Economy - SO 


Religious and Moral 
t Works. 


Amy Herbert - 25 

Bloomfield’s Greek Testament - 4 

44 Annotations on do. - 4 

44 College and School do. 4 
Calling and Responsibilities of a 
Governess ----- 6 

Conybeare and Howson’s 8 t. Paul 7 
Corner’s Sunday Book 6 

Dale’s Domestic Liturgy - - 7 

Discipline 8 

Earl’s Daughter (The) - - 25 

Eclipse of t-aith - 8 

Englishman’s Greek Concordance 8 
Englishman’sHeh.&C'hald, Concord. 8 
Experience of Life (The) - - 8 

F4tiee’s French Protestants 9 


Pages. 

Gertrude - 2.1 

Harrison’s Lights of the Forgo - 10 
Hook's Lectuiesou Passion Week 11 
Horne’s Introduction to Soiiptures 12 
“ A hi idgment of ditto - 12 

Jameson’s Sacred Legends - - 1.1 

“ Monastic Legends - - 13 

“ Legends of the Madonna 13 

Jeremy Taylor’s Works - 14 

Kippis’a 11 vim ns - - - - 14 

Laneton Fuisonnge - - - 26 

Letters to My Unknown Friends - 16 
“ on Happiness - - - 16 

Litton’s Chinch ol Chiist - - 16 

M’Lrod & Weller’s Scripture Atlas 18 
Maitland’s Church m the Catacombs 19 
Margaret Ptrciva! - 
Mai lotti’s Fra Dolcino - 

itmeau’s Church Hi-tory - 
Milner’s Church of Christ 
Montgomery’s Original Hymns 
Moore On the Use of the Body 
“ “ Soul anil Body 

“ ’s Man nnd his Motves 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History- 
Ntale’s Closing ticene - 

44 Resting Places of the Just 
“ Riches that Bung no 
Sorrow - - - - - 

“ Risen from the Ranks 
Newman’s (J. II ) Discourses 
Ranke's Ferdinand & Maximilian 31 
Readings for Lent - - - 

Robinson’s Lexicon to the Greek 
Testament ----- 25 
Saints our Example - - - 

Keif Denial - ... 

iclair’s Journey of I,ife 
“ Popish Legends 
Sketches by a Sailor - 
Smith’s (Sydney) Moral Philosophy 27 
” (J ) St Paul - - - 27 

Southey’s Life of Wesley - - 28 

Stephen’s Ecclesiastical Biography 28 
Tayler’s Lady Mary - 29 

“ Maig.net, or, the Peail - 29 

Taylor’s Loiol.i - 
Wesley - 
Thumb Bible (The) 

Tomhne’s Introduction to the Bible 30 
Turner’s Sacred History - - 30 


Poetry and the Drama. 

Aikin’s (Dr.l Biitish Poets 3 

Baillie’s (Joanna) Poetical Woiks 3 
lb Past’s Lectures on the English 
Potts - ... - 4 , 

D mte, by Cavley 6 

Flowers and their kindred 'I houghts22 
Emits fiom Garden and Field - 22 
Goethe’s Faust, by Fait k Lcbahn 16 
Goldsmith’s Poems, illustrated - 9 

Kippis’s Hvmns - ... 14 

L. V.. L.’s Poetical Works - - 16 

Linwooil’s Antliologia Oxonipnsis - 16 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome 18 
Montgomery’s Poetical Works - 20 
“ Original Hymns - 20 

Moore’s Poetical Woiks - - 21 

44 I,alia llookh - 21 

“ Irish Melodies - - - 21 

“ Songs and Ballads - - 21 

Shakspcarc, by Bo wilier - - 26 

• } Sentiments Ac Similes 13 

44 Songs and Ballads - 26 

Southey’s Poetical Works - - 27 

“ British Poets - - - 28 

Swain’s English Melodies - - 29 

Thomson’s Season*-, illustrated - 27 
Watts’s-Lyriea of the Heart - - 32 

Winged ’1 noughts - - -22 


Political Economy and 
Statistics. 

Banfield’s Statistical Companion - 4 

Caird’s Letters on Agriculture - 6 

Francis’s Bank of England - 9 

“ English Railway - - 9 

" Stock Exchange - - 9 

Greg’s Essays on Political and 
Social Science - 10 

Laing’s Notes of a Traveller - - 14 

“ Notes on Denmark and 
the Duchies - - - 14 

M'Culloch’s Geog. Statist. &c. Diet. 18 
“ Dictionary of Commerce 18 

44 London - - - 31 

“ Statistics of Gt. Britain 19 
" On Funding & Taxation IB 
" On Wages - - 18 

Marcel’s Political Economy - - 19 

PMhley On Pauperism - - - 23 


The Sciences 
in General and Mathe¬ 
matics. 


Bourne’s 

Engine - 5 

44 on the Screw Propeller - 5 

Brande’s Dictionary of St it.nee, See* 5 
Cresy’s Civil Eugmeci ing 7 

DelaBeche’sGeology ol Corn wall, Ate. 7 
“ Geological Observer - 7 

De la Rive’s Electricity - - 7 

Heischel’s Outlines ol Astronomy 11 
Holland's Mental Physiology - 11 
Humholdt’i Aspects of Naturo - 13 

“ Cosmos - - - 13 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopir-dia - 15 

“ Great Exhibition - - 10 

ompamori to Wood’s 


Algebra 


32 


Marcet's (Mrs.) Conversations - 19 

Moseley's Practical Met lianics - 21 

“ F.ngineei ingA: Arohitt cture 21 

Owen’s Leetuieson Comp Anatomy 22 

Pcsnhel's Elements ol Physics - 23 

Phillips's Fossils of Cornwall, &c. 23 

“ Mineralogy - - 23 

Portlock’s Geology of T.ondonitcriy 24 

Smee’s Elertio Metallurgy - - 27 

Steam Engine (The) 3 

Tate On Stiength of Materials - 29 

“ Fxeicises i,n Mechanics - 2 s 

“ Michanical Plulos'-phy - 29 

Wilson’s Electricity and the Elec¬ 
tric Telegraph - - - - 31 

Wood’s Algetiru, by Lund - - 32 


Rural Sports. 


Blaine’s Dictionary of Sports - 4 

Cecil’s Stable Practice ... 6 

“ Stud Farm - - - 6 

The Cricket Fold - - - . 7 

Ephemera on Angling 8 

“ Book of the Salmon - 8 

Hawker’s lnstiurlionbtcSpoitbmen ll 
The Hunting Field - - - 10 

Loudon's Lady’s Country Comp - l5 
Pocket and the Stud - - - ll 

Piaeticiil Horsemanship - - ]0 

Pulman’s Fly Fishing - - - 24 

Stable Talk and Table Talk - - ll 

The Stud, for pint ticul purposes - 10 

Wheatley’s Rod and Line - - 32 


VeterinaryMedicine,&c. 


Cet il's Stable Practice - - 6 

“ Stud Faim - 6 

Hunting Field (The) - - -10 

Pocket and the Stud - - - 11 

Practical Horsemanship - - 10 

Stable Talk anti Table Talk - 11 

Stud (The) - - - - 10 

Youatt’s The Dog - - - - 32 

“ The Ilorse - - 32 


Voyages and 
Travels. 

Adams’s Cnnteibury Settlement - 3 

Davis’s China - - - 7 

Flo then.31 

Forbes’s Dahomey 9 

Forester und Biddulph’a Norway - 9 

Hope’s Brittany and the Bible - 31 
Hue’s Tartury, Thibet, anil China 31 
Hughes’s Australian Colonies - 31 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature - 13 

Jameson’s Canada - - - - 31 

Jerrmann’s Pirtures from St. 

Petersburg - - • - 31 

Lang’s New South Wales - - 14 

Lauig’s Norway - - - - 31 

“ Denmark and the Duchies 14 
“ Notes of a Traveller - 14 
Lardner’s London - 16 

Osborn’s Arctic Journal - - 22 

Peel’s Nubian Desert - - - 23 

PlcifTer’s Voyage round the World 31 
Power’s New Zealand Sketches - 24 
Richardson’s Arctic Boat Voyage 24 
Seaward’s Narrative - - - 25 

Snow’s Arctic Voyage - - - 27 

St.'John's (H.) Indian Archipelago 25 
“ (J. A.) Isis - - - 26 

Sutherland's Arctic Voyage - - 28 

Traveller’s Library - - - 31 

Werne’s African Wanderings - 31 

Works of Fiction. 

J/ady Willoughby's Diary - - 32 

Macdonald’s Villa Verocchlo - 18 
8ir Roger de Coverley - - 26 

Southey's The Doctor &«. - -97 





In iljiljnktirnl Catalogue 

OF 

NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED BY 

MESSRS. LONGMAN ,, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS, 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK. 

Modern Cookery in all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of 
private Families. In a Series of Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are given 
with the most minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. New Edition ; with Directions for Carv¬ 
ing, and other Additions. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

ADAMS—A SPRING IN THE CANTERBURY SETTLE- 

MENT. By C. Warren Adams, Esq. With 5 Illustrations. Post 8vo. ptice 5s. Gd. cloth. 

ADDISON.—HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

By C. G. Addison, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 3d Edition, corrected and 
improved; with 4 Lithographic and 3 Woodcut Illustrations. .Square crown 8vo.10s.6d. cloth. 

AIKIN.-SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Hen Jotison to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. New 
Edition, with Supplement, by Lucy Aikin ; consisting of additional Selections from more 
recent Poets. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ANCELL—A TREATISE ON TUBERCULOSIS, 

The Constitutional Origin of Consumption and Scrofula. By Henry Ancell, late Lecturer 
on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and on Medical Jurisprudence, at the School of Ana¬ 
tomy and Medicine adjoining St. George’s Hospital. 8vo. price 2ls. cloth. 

ANTHONY.—FOOTSTEPS TO HISTORY: 

Being an Epitome of the Histories of England and France ; to which are added, slight 
Sketches of Literature, Arts, and Manufactures. By Louisa Anthony. The Second Edi¬ 
tion, thoroughly revised, with considerable Additions. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the Artisan Club. 
Edited by John Bourne, C.E. New Edition. With 30 Steel Plates and 319 Wood Engrav¬ 
ings. 4to. 27s. cloth. • 

JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC & POETICAL WORKS, 

Complete in One Volume: Comprising the Plays of the Passions, Miscellaneous Dramas, 
Metrical Legends, Fugitive Pieces (including several now first published), am* Ahalya Baee. 
Second Edition; including a Life of Joanna Baillie, now first published: With a Portrait 
engraved by H. Robinson, and a Vignette View of Bothwell Manse. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


BAINES-THE LIFE OF EDWARD BAINES, 

late M.P. for tlie Borough of Leeds. By hisSon, Edward Baines, Author of The History 
of the Cotton Manufacture. With a Portrait engraved in line by Greatbach. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

BALFOUR—SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

from the Fourteenth to the Present Century. By Clara Lucas Balfour, Author of 
Women of Scripture, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

BANFIELD—THE STATISTICAL COMPANION: 

Exhibiting the most interesting Facts in Moral and Intellectual, Vital, Economical, and Poli¬ 
tical Statistics, at Home and Abroad. Corrected to the Present Time; and including the 
Results of the Census of the British Population taken in 1851. Compiled from Olficial and 
other Authentic Sources, by T. C. Banfikld, Esq., Statistical Clerk to the Council of Educa¬ 
tion. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

BAYLDON’S ART OF VALUING RENTS & TILLAGES, 

And Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; with Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. New 
Edition ; corrected and revised by John Donaldson. 8 vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

LORD BELFAST.-LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS 

and POETRY of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Belfast. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. Gd. cloth. 

BLACK’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Based on Chemical nnd Economical Principles: with Formulae for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. New Edition, with Additions. 8vo. 10s. Cd. cloth. 

BLAINE’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. A new and 
thoroughly revised Edition ; with copious Additions and Improvements, and numerous addi¬ 
tional Illustrations. The Hunting, Racing, and all relative to Horses and Horsemanship, 
revised by Harry Hikovkr; Shooting and Fishing by Ephemera; and Coursing by 
Mr. A. Graham. With upwards of 600 Woodcuts. 8vo. 60s. half-bound. 

BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present time: with Additions and Corrections from the most authen¬ 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. New Edition, with Corrections. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD-THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Especially formed for 
the use of advanced Students and Candidates for Holy Orders. By Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 
D.D. F.S.A, New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, £2, cloth. 

THE REV. DR. BLOOMFIELD’S ADDITIONAL ANNOTATIONS 

On the NEW TESTAMENT: Being a Supplement to his larger Edition of The Greek 
Testament with English Notes. New Edition. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-COLLEGE AND SCHOOL GREEK TESTA- 

MENT: With shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, formed for use in 
Colleges and the Public Schools. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. New Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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BOURNE—A TREATISE ON THE SCREW PROPELLER: 

With various Suggestions of Improvement. Dy John Bourne, C.E., Editor of The Artisan 
Club's Treatise on the Steam Engine. With 20 large Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. 
price 38s. cloth. 

BOURNE—A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Illustrative of the Scientific Principles upon which its Operation depends, and the Practical 
Details of its Structure, in its applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways: 
with various Suggestions of Improvement. By John Bourne, C.E. New Edition, corrected, 
j Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

I BRANDE-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

and ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. Buande, F.R.S.L. & E.; assisted by Dr. J. Cauvin. The Second Edition, 
revised and corrected; including a Supplement, and numerous Wood Engravings. 8vo. 
price 60s. cloth.—The Supplement separately, price 3s. 6d. 

BULL.—THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians; 
formerly Physician-AccouclieurtotheFinsburyMidwifery Institution. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

BULL-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

j For the Management of their Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room : 

! with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects, &c.; and Hints upon 

! Nursing. By T. Bull, M.D. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

BUNSEN.-HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE; 

Or, Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome under Cominodns and Alexander Severus : 
And Ancient and Modern Christianity and Divinity compared. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. 
With the Effigy of Hippolytus. 4 vols. post 8vo. price 42s. cloth. 

“ The volumes will be acceptable to every right-minded theologian. The candid inquirer will receive them gratefully as 
suggesting new views, enforc mg sound principles, uiesenting inteiesting pictures of the past for the instruction ol the 
piesent ami the guidance of the future. Thv tone of them is healthful anabranng. They must benefit the true spirits of 
the age who look to the future for a new and bettir era of ChnHtmnity, in which the eiekhness of modern piety, with the 
foimalisin, superstition, and unsophisticalness of a selfish age shall disappear; and the true Church, the Church of 
bclievem, jnrsent the speetaele of a loving brotherhood, embodying the life of religion in forms of ever-expanding develop¬ 
ment pervaded by the intellectual and dtvotional in due propoitions.” Kiito’s Journal or Sacked Literature. 

j BUNSEN.-EGYPT’S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. Translated from 
the German, by C. H. Cottrell, Esq. M.A.—Vol. I. containing the First Book, or Sources 
i and Primeval Facts of Egyptian History: with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, and 

j a complete List of Hieroglyphical Signs; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the com- 

j plcte Text of Manetho and Eratosthenes, vEgyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, &c.; and Plates 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. With many Illustrations. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

The Second Volume is preparing for publication. 

BURTON.-THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

From the Revolution to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection (1689—1748). By 
John Hill Burton, Author of The Life of David Hume, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [J» the press . 

BISHOP BUTLERS GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; comprising Fifty-one full-coloured Maps; with complete Indices. 
New Edition, nearly all re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved; with Corrections 
from the most authentic sources in both the Ancient and Modern Maps, many of wliichare 
entirely new. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T. Butler. Royal 4to. 24s. half-bouu l 

SenaratDiv 5 The Modern Atlas. 28 full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. I2s. half-bound. 

1 y <The Ancient Atlas. 23 full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12s. half-bound* 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


BISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH OP MODERN & ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, carefully revised, with such Alterations introduced as con¬ 
tinually progressive Discoveries and the latest Information have rendered necessary. Edited 
by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T. Butler. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

THE CABINET GAZETTEER: 

A Popular Exposition of all the Countries of the World; their Government, Population, 
Revenues, Commerce and Industries; Agricultural, Manufactured, and Mineral Products ; 
Religion, Laws, Manners, and Social State : With brief Notices of their History and Antiqui¬ 
ties. From the latest Authorities. By the Author of The Cabinet Lawyer. In One Volume, 
with a coloured Map. Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. 6(1. cloth; or 13s. calf lettered. 

THE CABINET LAWYER: 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; Post-Office Regulations, and Prison Disci¬ 
pline. 13tli Edition, with Supplements. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CAIRD.—ENGLISH AGRICULTURE IN 1850 AND 1851; 

Its Condition and Prospects. By James Cairo, Esq. of Baldoon, Agricultural Commissioner 
of The Times. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

THE CALLING & RESPONSIBILITIES OF A GOVERNESS. 

By Amica. Fcp. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

CATLOW.—POPULAR C0NCH0L0GY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modern System of Conchology: 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnus Catlow. With 
312 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CAYLEY.—DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 

Translated in the Original Ternary Rhyme. By C. B. Cayley, B.A. Vol. I. The Vision 
of Hell. Fcp. Svo. price 6s. cloth.—Vol. II. The Purgatory. Fcp. 8vo. price price 6s. cloth. 


CECIL-STABLE PRACTICE; 

Or, Hints on Training for the Tui f, the Chase, and the Road; with Observations on Racing 
and Hunting, Wasting, Race Riding, and Handicapping: addressed to Owners of Racers, I 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who are concerned in Racing, Steeple Chasing, and ! 
Fox Hunting. By Cecil. Fcp. 8vo. with Plate, price 5s. half-bound. I 

CECIL.—THE STUD FARM; 

Or, Hints on Breeding Horses for the Turf, the Chase, and the Road. Addressed to Breeders j 
of Race Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and especially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Cecil. Fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 5s. half-bound. i 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By Julia Corner, Author of Questions on the History of Europe . With Two Illustrations 
engraved on Steel. Square fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. with 22 Plates, price 7s. 6d. cloth; with the plates 
coloured, price 12s. cloth. 
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CONYBEARE AND HOWSON — THE LIFE & EPISTLES 

of SAINT PAUL; Comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Translation of 
his Epistles inserted in Chronological Order. By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. late 
Fellow of Tiinity College, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. S. IIowson, M.A. Principal of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. With 40 Engravings on Steel and 100 Woodcuts: Including 
Views of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Original Drawings made on the 
spot by W. H. Bartlett and other Travellers; also Maps, Charts, Plans, Coins, Antiquities, 
&c. 2 vols. 4to. price JS2. 8s. cloth. 

COPLAND.-A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life; with numerousapproved Formulaeof the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D. Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, &c. Vols. I. and fl. 
8vo. Jt3, cloth ; and Parts X. to XVI. 4s. 6d. each, sewed. 

CRESY.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. Illustrated by 
upwards of 3,000 Woodcuts explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions 
which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. 8Vo. price *63. 13s. 6d. cloth. 


THE CRICKET-FIELD; 

Or, the Science and History of the Game. Illustrated with Diagrams, and enlivened with 
Anecdotes. By the Author of Principles of Scientific Batting. Fcp. 8vo. with 2 Plates, 
price 5s. half-bound. 

DALE.—THE DOMESTIC LITURGY & FAMILY CHAPLAIN, 

in Two Parts: The First Part being Church Services adapted for domestic use, 
with Prayers for every day of the week, selected exclusively from the Book of Common 
Prayer; Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 2d Edition. 
Post 4to. 21s. cloth : or, bound by Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf lettered; 10s. morocco. 

, Tiie Family Chaplain, price 12s. cloth. 

Separately 'jp I1E Domestic Liturgy, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


I 


DAVIS.—CHINA DURING THE WAR AND SINCE THE 

PEACE. By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., F.R.S., late H.M. Plenipotentiary in China; Governor 
and Commander-in-Cliief of the Colony of Hongkong. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
price 21s. cloth. 


DELABECHE.—THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Delabeche, F.IIS., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. New Edition; with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


DELABECHE.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN¬ 
WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Henry T. Delabeche, F.R.S. Director- 
General of the Geological Survey, 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Plates, 
price 14s. cloth. 

DE LA RIVE—A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 

In Theory and Practice. By Aua. De la Rive, Professor in the Academy of Geneva. In 
Two Volumes, with numerous Wood Engravings. Vol. I. 8vo. price 18e. cloth. 
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NKW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


DENNISTOUN.-MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF IIRBINO; 

Illustrating’ the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
James Dennistoun, of Dennistoun. With numerous Portraits, Plates, F&c-similes, and 
Engravings on Wood. 3 vote, crown 8vo. £2. 8s. cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of Letters to my Unknown Friends , &c. Second Edition, enlarged. 18mo. 
price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY, WESTWOOD, AND HEWITSON. — THE 

GENERA of BUTTERFLIES, or DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA: comprising their Generic 
Characters, a Notice of their Habits and Transformations, and a Catalogue of the Species of 
each Genus. By Edward Doublkday, F.L.S , F.Z.S., late Assistant in the Zoological 
Department of the British Museum; and John O. Westwood, Esq., President of the 
Entomological Society of London. Illustrated with Eighty-six coloured Plates from Drawings 
by W. C. Hewitson, Esq., Author of British Oology. 2 vote, imperial 4to. price Fifteen 
Guineas, half-hound in morucco. 

EASTLAKE.—MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Sir Charles Lock Kastlake, F.R.S. F.S.A., President of the Royal 
Academy. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; 

Or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. New Edition. Post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth. 

“ It is absolutely ni-rrsisary to meet thum" [infidel wnteis of the modern m'IiooI', “ on their own ground, and fight them 
with their own wenpons. And tins is what the little book at the head of tins article professes to do , min it does its woik 
well. It is learned and logical, and at the same time lively and entertaining Its irony is very powerful ami cutting, and 
yet it is not open to the apparent objection ot grave and serious subjects being treated flippantly. Whilst, fioni the 
nature of the subject, it might fan ty he entitled ‘Theological Fragments,’ trom the method m which the subject is 
treated it is as interesting as a collection of scenes of society.” Britan ni a. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT: being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the 
English Texts; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Grcek-Englisli 
and English-Grcek. New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CON- 

CORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT; being an Attempt at a Verbal Connection between 
the Original and the English Translations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and 
their occurrences, &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. j6’3. 13s. 6d. cloth; large paper, 14s. 6d. 

EPHEMERA-THE BOOK OF THE SALMON: 

Comprising the Theory, Principles, and Practice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon: with Lists of 
good Salmon Flies for every good River in the Empire; with the Natural History of the 
Salmon, all Its known Habits described, and the best way of artificially Breeding It ex¬ 
plained. With numerous coloured Engravings of Salmon Flies and Salmon Fry. By 
Ephemera ; assisted by Andrew Young, of Invcrshin, Manager of the Duke of Suther¬ 
land’s Salmon Fisheries. Fcp. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 14s. cloth. 

EPHEMERA-A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING; 

Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fishing, Salmon-fishing; with the Natural History of 
River Fish, and the best modes of Catching them. By Ephemera. New Edition, enlarged. 
Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. cloth. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert , Gertrude , &c. Fcp. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
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FELICE’S HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANTS OF FRANCE, 

From 1521 to 1851. Translated from the Second revised and corrected Edition, by E. West. 
2 vols. post 8vo. [hi the press. 


FORBES—DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS: 

Being 1 the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at his Capital, 
in the Years 1849 and 1850. By Frederick E. Forbes, Commander, R.N., F.R.G.S., 
With 10 Plates and 3 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. cloth. 

FORESTER AND BIDDTJLPH’S NORWAY. 

Norway in 1848 and 1849: containing Rambles among the Fjeldsand Fjords of the Central and 
Western Districts; and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social 
Organisation. By Thomas Forester,' Esq.; and Lieutenant M. S. Biddulph, Royal 
Artillery. W ith Map, Woodcuts, and Ten coloured Plates. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


FOSS.—THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 

With Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West¬ 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A. of the Inner Temple 
Vols 1. II. 111. and IV. 8vo. 56s. cloth. 

FRANCIS.—THE HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND; 

Its Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 


FRANCIS.—A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY; 

Its social Relations and Revelations. By John Francis. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

FRANCIS.—CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE 

STOCK EXCHANGE. By John Francis. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

FREEMAN.-THE LIFE OF THE REV. WILLIAM KIRBY, 

M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c.. Rector of Barham; Author of one of the Bridgewater Treatses ; 
and Joint-Author of the Introduction to Entomol &}. By the Rev. John Freeman, M.A., 
Rector of Ashwicken, Norfolk, and Rural Dean. With a Portrait of Mr. Kirby (engraved by 
Henry Robinson), a Fac-simile of his Handwriting, and a View of Barham Parsonage. 8vo. 
price 15s. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH. - THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH. Illustrated by W'ood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etching 
Club. With a Biographical Memoir, and Noteson the Poems. Edited by Bolton Corney , 
Esq. Square crown 8vo. price One Guinea, cloth ; or, bound in morocco by Hayday, 
price jcI. 16 s. 

GOSSE.—A NATURALIST’S SOJOURN IN JAMAICA.. 

By P. H. Gosse, Esq. With coloured Plates. Post bvo. 14s. cloth. 


GRAHAM—STUDIES FROM THE ENGLISH POETS: 

Comprising Selections from Milton, Shakspcare, I o;ie, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowpcr,. -id Collins ; 
with the strikingly beautiful passages printed in italics; Explanatory Notes and Illustrations; 
and Examination Questions for exeicise in English Composition. By G. F. Graham. 12mo. 
price 7s. cloth. . 

C 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


GRAHAM—ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

Explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. New Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

MR. W. R. GREG’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE Edin¬ 
burgh REVIEW.—ESSAYS on POLITICAL and SOCIAL SCIENCE. Contributed chiefly 
to the Edinburgh Review. By William R. Grko. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. cloth. 

GURNEY-HISTORICAL SKETCHES; 

Illustrating 1 some Memorable Events and Epochs, from a.d. 1,400 to a.d. 1,546. By the Rev. 
John Hampden Gurney, M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Mary-le-bone. Fcp. 8vo. 7 s. 6d. cloth. 

GWILT.—AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated with more than 
One Thousaud Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. Second Edition, with a 
Supplemental View ofthe Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture; comprising upwards 
of Eighty additional Woodcuts. 8vo. price 52s. Cd. cloth—The Supplement separately, 
price 6s. cloth. 


SIDNEY HALL’S GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY * ATLAS 

OF FIFTY-THREE MAPS (size 20in. by 16in.), with the Divisions and Boundaries care¬ 
fully coloured; and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps. New' 
Edition, corrected from the best and most recent Authorities; with the Railways laid down 
and many entirely new Maps. ColonAiier 4to. -65. 5s. half-bound in russia. 

HAMILTON. - DISCUSSIONS IN PHILOSOPHY AND 

LITERATURE, EDUCATION and UNIVERSITY REFORM. Chiefly from the Edinburgh 
Review; corrected, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart. 8vo. price I8s. cloth. 

HARRISON.-THE LIGHT OF THE FORGE; 

Or, Counsels drawn from the Sick-Bed of E. M. By the Rev. William Harrison, M.A., 
Rector of Birch, Essex, and Domestic Chaplain to ll.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge. With 
2 Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 

HARRISON.-ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the llcv. M. Harrison, M.A. late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


HARRY HIEOVER.—THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Harry Hikovbr. With Two Plates—One representing The Right Sort; the other. The 
Wrung Hurt. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER—PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

B^Hakry Hikovku. With 2 Plates—One representing Going tike H’orkmenj the other, 
Going like Muffs. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.—THE STUD, 

For Practical Purposes and Practical Men: Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for 
use more than for show. By Harry Hi rover. With Two Plates—One representing 
A pretty good sort for most purposes} the other, ‘ Ragther* a bad sort for any purpose. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 
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HARRY HIEOVER.—THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieovkr. Second Edition; 
with Portrait of the Author on his favourite Horse Harlequin . Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.—STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

Or, SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieover. New Edition. 
2 volts. 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. cloth. 

HAWKER.—INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and improved; with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and 
Brunston, from Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

HAYDN’S BOOK OP DIGNITIES: 

Containing ROILS OF TUB OFFICIAL PERSONAGES of tlic BRITISH EMPIRE, Civil, 
Ecclesiastical, Judicial, Military, Naval, and Municipal, from the EARLIEST PERIODS to 
the PRESENT TIME; Compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public Offices. Together 
with the Soverigns of Europe, from the foundation of their respective States; the Peerage 
and Nobility of Great Britain, and numerous other Lists. Being a New Edition, improved 
and continued, of BKATSON’S POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph IIaydn, Compiler of 
The Dictionary of Dales, and other Works. 8vo. 25s. half-bound. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.—OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir Jon n F. W. IIeuschkl, Bart. &c. New Edition ; with Plates and Wood Engravings. 
8vo. 18s. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OP SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By A.ycoy6s. “Manners make the man.” New Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


LORD HOLLAND’S MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of the Whig Party during my Time. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. 
Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. Vol. I. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND’S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES. 

FOREIGN REMINISCENCES. By Henry Rich ard Lord Holland. Comprising Anec¬ 
dotes, and an Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have 
fallen vilhin his Lordship’s observation. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord 
Holland ; with Fac-siinile. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HOLLAND. - CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Henry Holland, M.D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen; and Physician 
in Ordinary to His Ro>al Highness Prince Albert. Founded chiefly on Chapters contained in 
Medical Notes and Reflections by the same Author. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

HOOK—THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD’S MINISTRY: 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. Gs. cloth. 

HOOKER—KEW GARDENS; 

Or, a Popular Guide to the Roval Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A, & L.S. &c. &c. Director. New Edition. 16mo. with numerous 
Wood Engravings, pi ice Sixpence. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


HOOKER AND AENOTT.—THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprising the Phaenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the FernB. The Sixth Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections; and numerous Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous 
Plants,the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W, J. Hooker, F.R.A. 
and L.S. &c., and G. A. Walkeu-Arnott, LL.D. F.L.S. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14s. cloth ; 
with the Plates coloured, price 21s. 

HORNE—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 

and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCIU1TURES. By Thoma. Hartwkli. Horn*, II.D. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Prebendary of St. Paul’s. New Edition, revised and 
corrected; with numerous Maps and Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts. 5 vols. 8vo. 63s. 
cloth; or dt'5, bound in calf. 

HORNE.—A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY of the BIBLE. By Thomas Haiitwell Horne, B.D. of St, John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Being an Analysis of his Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. with Maps and other 
Engravings, 9s. hoards. 

HOWITT.—THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 

By Maiiy Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mary IIowitt. Square 16mo. 5s. cloth. 

WILLIAM HOWITT’S BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. New Edition; with 40 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

HOWITT.—THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected ami revised ; with Engravings on wood, by 
Bewick and Williams : uniform with Visits to Remarkable Places. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.—VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo. 
21s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of NORTHUMBERLAND and DURHAM, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo. 
21s. cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE, 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq. late of the Legacy Duty Office, London ; Author of Plain Directions 
for Making Wills. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5b. cloth. 

HUDSON-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law : with a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution 
of Personal Estate in the case of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, and much useful informLtion. 
BJ J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

%* These Two works may be had in One Volume, 7b. cloth. 

HUGHES (E.) — A NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, 

POLITICAL, and COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By Edward Hughes, F.R.G.S., Head 
Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital. Containing Seventeen 
coloured Maps, with Descriptive Letterpress. The Maps engraved on Steel by E. Weller, 
F.R.G.S. RoyAl 8vo. price 10s. 6d. half-bound. 
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HUGHES (W.)— A MANUAL OP MATHEMATICAL GEO- 

GRAPHY: comprehending an Inquiry into the Construction of’ Maps: with Rules for the 
Formation of Map Projections. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S., Jate Professor of Geo¬ 
graphy in the College for Civil Engineers. Second Edition ; with 5 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 
4s. Gd. cloth. 

HUMBOLDT. -ASPECTS OP NATURE 

In Different Lands and Different Climates; with Scientific Elucidations. By Alexander Von 
Hi, t mboli*t. Translated, with the Author’s authority, by Mte. Sabine. New Edition. 
!6ino. 6*. cloth : or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, cloth ; Half-a-CVown each, sewed. 

HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author’s authority 
by Mrs. Sabine. Vols. I. and II. l6mo. Half-a-Crown each, sewed ; 3s. 6d. each, cloth: orin 
post 8vo. 12s. each,cloth.—Vol. 1II. post 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth: or in l6mo. Part I. 2s. 6d. sewed, 

3s. Gd. cloth; and Part II. 3s. sewed, 4s. cloth. 

HUMPHREYS.—SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OP SHAK- 

SPEARE: a Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable 
Pa^sti^cK in Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems With an elaborately illuminated border in the 
cluiiacteristic style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments. Bound in very 
massive curved and pierced covers containing in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher, j 
The Illuminations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. I 
» Square post 8vo. One Guinea. 

MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OP THE MONASTIC 

< illDERS, as represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the Early Benedictines 
in Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders; the Benedictines ifl England and in Germany; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
Augustines; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule; the Mendicant Orders; the Jesuits; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Second Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art, Secoud Edition, corrected and enlarged; with 11 Etchings by the Author, 
mid 88 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. First Series. Containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels ; the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek and Latin Fathers; the Magda¬ 
lene; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses ; the Martyrs; the Bishops; the Hermits; 
and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition; with numerous Woodcuts, and 16 
Etchings by the Author. Square crown 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Forming the Third Series of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
With 55 Drawings by the Author, and 152 Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

“ Of all our wntcis upon barred art, thrre is none in whose hands the subject acquires so deep nn interest, or is treated with 
buoli pruiouml knowledge, such genial yet acute criticism, such deep sympathy for the poetic, and such high reverence for 
the bacinl ,.i>. we find in trie uoiks ol Mjh Jameson. A noble Btyle, dignified y, t natural, simple yet impressive, at once 
captivates the reader, while the utter absence of pedantry. e\en in the 1'ulnesB of the Huthoress’s knowledge of obscure 
subjects, adds not its least grar.elul characteristic to this book.. ..Mih. Jameson’s very scholarly anil urtist like volume ia 
one w Inch e\ eiy art librarv must possess ; and of the high qualities and merits of which,even the faint and meagre sketch 
wjiK'h tve hat e draw n can hardly, we hope, fail to afford some indication," Muamno Chronic Lb. 

LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDIN- 

BURGH REVIEW. A New Edition, complete in One Volume, uniform with Mr. Macaulay’s 
Essays and Sir James Mackintosh’s and the Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works; with a Portrait 
engraved by Henry Robinson, and a Vignette View of Craigcrook engraved by J. Cousen. 
Square crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

*#* Also„tbe Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 43s. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: 

With tlu* Life by Bishop Hkbbr Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Page 
Eden, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Ten Volumes. Vols. II. to X. 8vo. price Half-a- 
Guinea each. 

%* Thp First Volume, comprising: Bishop Heber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, extended by the 
Editor, is nearly ready for publication. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR—READINGS FOR EVERY 

DAY in LENT: compiled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the Author of 
Amy Herbert , The Child's Hirst History of Homey &c. Fcp. 8vo. price . r >s.*cloth. 

JOHNSTON.-A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete General Gazetteer of 
the World. By Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S.; Geographer at 
Edinbmgli in Ordinary to Her Majesty. In One Volume of 1,410 pages ; comprising nearly 
50,000 Names of Places. 8vo. price 36s. cloth j or strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible 
back,41s. 


KEMBLE.—THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

a History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. By John 
Mitchell Kemble, M.A., F.C.P.S., &c. 2 vols. S\o. 2Ss. cloth. 

KIPPIS.-A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND PSALMS FOR* 

PUBLIC and PRIVATE WORSHIP. Selected and prepared by Andrew Kippis, D.D., 
Abraham Rees, D.D., the Rev. Thomas Jervis, and the Rev. Thomas Morgan, LL.D. 
New Edition ; including a Supplement by the Rev. Edmund Kell, M.A. 18mo. 4s. 
cloth ; or 4s. (id. bound in roan.—The SUPPLEMENT separately, price Eightpence. 


KIRBY AND SPENCE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTO- 

MOLOGY ; or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious 
and useful Insects,of their Metamorphoses, Food,Stratagems, Habitations, .Societies, Motions, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham; 
and W. Spence, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 3ls. Gd. cloth. 


LAING.—OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI¬ 
TICAL STATU of DENMARK and the DUCHIES of SLESWICK and HOLSTEIN in 1851: 
Being the Third Seriesof Nolesofa Traveller. By Samuel Laing, Esq. With a Plan of the 
Battle of Idstedt. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 

LAING—OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI¬ 
TICAL STATE of the EUROPEAN PEOPLE in 1818 and 1849 : Being the Second Seriea of 
Notes of a Traveller. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 6vo. 14s. cloth. 

LANG. - FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE FOR THE 

GOLjDEN LANDS of AUSTRALIA ; the Right of the Colonies, and the Interest of Britain 
and of the World. By John Dunmork Lang, M.A.,D.D. With a coloured Map. PostSvo. 
price 7s. Gd. cloth. 

LANG—AN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 

of NEW SOUTH WALES ; including a Visit to the Gold Regions, and a Description of the 
Mines, with an Estimate of the probable Results of the Great Discovery. By John Dunmore 
Lang, M.A., D.D. Third Edition (three-fourths entirely new), bringing down the History of 
the Colony to July 1, 1852 ; with a large coloured Map. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 
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LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, NATURAL 
HISTORY, AND MANUFACTURES: A Series of Original Work.*, by 


Sm John Hkrsciikl, 

Sir Jamks M ackin tosh, 
RobkrtSouthky, 

Sir David Brewster, 


Thomas Kkihhtley, 
John Forster, 

Sir Walter Scott, 
Thomas Moore, 


Bishop Til I K [,WA LL, 

'Hie Rev. G. R. Glkiu, 

J. C. L. 1)e Sismondi, 

John Phillips, F.R.S. G.9. 


And other eminent Writers. 

Complete in 132 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price Nineteen Guineas, cloth. 
The works separately, in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 

Alstof the Works cuwjjosiny the Cabinet Cyclopedia :— 


I 


3s. Gd. 
7s. 

3s. Gd. 
7s. 


1. Pell’s History of Russia.3 vols. 10s. Gd. 

*2. Bell’s Lives of British Poets . .2 vols. 7s. 

3. Brewster’s Optics.1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

4. Cooley’s Maritime and li4uml 

Discovery .3 vols. 10s. Gd. 

f>. Crowe’s History of France ..3 vols. 10s. Gd. 
0. De Morgan on Probabilities.. 1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

7. De Sismondi’s History of the 

Italian Republics.I vol. 

8. De Stsmondi’s FulloftheRomau 

Empire.2 vols. 

y. Donovan’s Chemistry.1 vol. 

10. Donovan’sDomestic Economy 2 vols. 

11. Dunham’s Spain & Portugal 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

12. Dunham’sHi&toryof Denmark, 

Sweden, and Norway.3 vols. 10s. Gd. 

13. Dunham’s history of Poland.. 1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

14. Dunham’s Germanic Empire 3 volo. 10s. Gd. 

15. Dunham’s Europe during the 

Middle Ages.4 vols. 14s. 

10. Dunham’s British Dramatists 2 vols. 7s. 

17. Dunham’s Lives of Early Wri¬ 

ters of Great Britain.1 vol. 

18. Fergus’s History of the United 

Stutes.2 vols. 

19. Fosbroke’s Greek and Roman 

Antiquities.2 vols. 7s. 

20. Forster’s Lives of the States¬ 

men of the Commonwealth 5 vols. 17s. Gd 

21. Gleig’s Lives of British Mili- 


3d. 


7s. 


tary Commamlci s .... 

.... 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

22. Grattan’s History of the 

Ne- 


therlands .. 

_1 vol. 

3s. 6d. 

23. Henslow’s Botany . 

_1 vol. 

3s. Gd. 

24. Herschel’s Astronomy .. 

-1 vol. 

3s. Gd. 

25.' Herschel’s Discourse on 

Na- 


tural Philosophy. 

.... 1 vol. 

3s. Gd. 

26. History of Rome. 

-2 vols. 

7s. 

27. History of Switzerland .. 

.... 1 vol. 

3s. Gd. 

28. Holland’s Manufactures 

in 


Metal . 

_3 vols. 

10s. 6d. 


29. James’sLivesofForeignStates- 

men .5 vols. 17s. Gd. 

30. Kater& Lardner’s Mechanics 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

31. Keightley’8 Outlines of Hist. 1vol. 3s. Gd. 

32. Lardner’s Arithmetic.I vol. 3s. 6d. 

33 . Lardner’s Geometry I vol. 3s.Gd. 


3s. Gd. 


3s. Gd. 


34. Lurdner on Heut.1 vol. 

35. Lardner’s Hydiostalics and 

Pneumatics .1 vol. 

3G. Lardner&Walker’s Electricity 

and Magnetism.2 vols. 7s. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Courtenay’s Lives of British 

Statesmen.7 vols. 24s. Gd. 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, & Bell’s 

History of England.10 vols. 35s. 

39. Montgomery and Shelley’s 

Eminent Italian, Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors.... 3 vols. 10s. Gd. 

40. Moore’s History of Ireland..4 vols*. 14s. 

41. Nicolas’s Chronology of Hist. 1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

42. Phillips’s Treatise on Geology, 2 vols. 7s. 

43. Powell’s History of Natural 

Philosophy. 1 vol. 

44. Porter’s Treatise on the Manu¬ 

facture of Silk .1 vol. 

45. Porter’s Manufactures of 

Porcelain and Glass .I vol. 

46. Roscoe’s British Lawyers_1 vol. 

47- Scott’s History of Scotland .. 2 vols. 

48. Shelley’s Lives of Eminent 

French Authors.2 vols. 

49. Slmckard & Swainson’a Insects, 1 vol. 3s. Gd. 

50. Southey’s Lives of British Ad¬ 

mirals .5 vols. 17s. Gd. 

51. Stelibing’s Church History .. 2 vols. 7s. 

52. Stebbing’s History of the Re¬ 

formation .2 vols. 

53. Swmnson’s Discourse on Na¬ 

tural History.1 vol. 

54. Swaiiison’s Natural History & 

Classification of Animals .. 1 vol. 

55. Svvumson’s Habits &. Instincts 

of Animals..*.1 vol. 

56. Swainsou’s Birds.2 vols^ 7s. 

37. Swainson's Fieh, Reptiles, &c. 2 vols. 7s. 

58. Swainson’b Quadrupeds.1 vol. 

59- Swainsou’s Shells & Shell-fish, 1 vol. 

60. Swainson’s Animals in Mena¬ 
geries .1 vol. 

Gl. Swninson’s Taxidermy and 

Bibliography.I vol. 

02. Thirlwall’s History o t Greece, 8 vols. 


3s. Gd. ! 

3s. Gd. ! 

3s. Gd. 
3s. Gd. 
7s. 

7s. 


7s. 


3s. Gd. 


3s. Gd. 


3s. 6d. 1 


3s. Gd. 
3s Gd. 


3s. Gd. 


3s. 6d. 
28s. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


LARDNER.-THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND LONDON 

in 1851. Reviewed by Dr. Lardnkr, Michel Chevalier, John Lemoinne, and Hector 
Berlioz. With Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo. price 14s. cloth. 

DR. LATHAM ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine : Diseases of the Heart. By P. M. 
Latham, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen* New Edition. 2vols. 12mo. I6s.cl. 

DR. FALCK LEBAHN—GOETHE’S FAUST. 

With copious English Notes, containing the whole of the Text, in Germammd English, classi¬ 
fied according to the Rules of Grammar, for Students of the German Language. By 
Falck Lkbahn, Ph.D. Author of German in One Volume, &c. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 

LEE.—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, First Principles of Zoology : Comprising the Principles of Classification interspersed 
with amusing and instructive Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. R. Lek. 
New Edition, enlarged, with numerous additional Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

L. E. L.—THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZA- 

BETH LANDON; ciimpriMHir the IMPROVISATR1CE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the 
GOLDEN VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Edition ; with 
2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. 16mo. 10s. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

By the Author of Letters to My Unknown Friends, &e. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By a Lady, Author of Letters on Happiness. 3d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

LINDLEY—INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By J. Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. &c. Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
New Edition, with Corrections and copious Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Six Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, 248. cloth. 

LINWOOD—ANTH0L0GIA 0X0NIENSIS, 

Sive Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Griecis et Latinis deeerptum. 
Curante Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. ASdis Christi Alummo. 8\o. 14s. cloth. 

LITTON.-THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

In its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry : With a particular reference to the Controversy on the 
Subject between Romanists and Protestants. By the Rey. Edward Arthur Litton, M.A., 
Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

LORIMER.—LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On^ome Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Charles Lorimer. New Edi¬ 
tion. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

L0UD0N.-THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR: 

Being a Monthly Guide as to what should be avoided, as well as what should be done, in n 
Garden in each Month : with plain Rules how to do what is requisite; Directions for Laying 
Out and Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. 16mo. with Wood Engravings, 7s w 6d. cloth. 
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LOUDON.-THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of Gardening for 
Ladies, &c. Fourth Edition; with Plate and Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

LOUDON’S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GAR- 

DENERS, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isomctrieal Projection and Perspective ; 
with Examples shewing their applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Purposes. With a 
Portrait of Mr. J^oudon, and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land¬ 
scape Gardening: including all the latest improvements; a General History of Gardening in 
all Countries ; and a Statistical View of its Present State: with Suggestions for its Future 
Progress in the British Isles. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings on Wood by 
Branston. New Edition, corrected and improved by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. 50s. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCL0P.EDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

Being the Arboretum et Fruticctum liritunnicum abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. With about 
2,000 Engravings on Wood. 8vo. dg2. 10s. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPaEDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and I 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture: includingall the latest Improvements, a general History j 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestions for j 
its future progress in the British Isles. New Edition. 8vo. with 1,100 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 1 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPaEDIA OF PLANTS; ! 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain ; ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and | 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the i 
name of every riant which lie may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. New Edition, corrected throughout, and brought down to 
the year 1853, by Mrs. Loudon. [[h the press. j 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPaEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND ’ 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE ; containing numerous Designs, from the Villa j 
to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, and other Agricultural 
Buildings ; Country Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial Schools; with the requisite Fittings- 
up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Gaiden Scenery: each 
Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. New Edition, edited by Mrs. 
Loudon. With more than 2,000 Engravings on Wood. 8vo. 3s. cloth. ' 

LOUDON’S H0RTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Bi -ain. An 
entirely New Edition, corrected throughout: With a Supplement, including all the New 
Plants, and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Loudon ; assisted by 
W. H. Baxter, and David Wooster. 8v.o. 31s. 6d. cloth.—The Supplement separately, 
price 14s. cloth. # 

D 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


LOW.—ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending- the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F.R S.E. New Edition, with 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
21s. cloth. 

MACAULAY—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES II. By Thomas Babinoton Macaulay. New Edition. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 32s. cloth. 

MR. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL & HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

CONTRIBUTE!) to Tile EDINBURGH REVIEW. Three Editions, as follows:— 

1. Library Edition (the Seventh ), in 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. cloth. 

2. Complete in One Volume, with Fortrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 21s. 

cloth; or 30s. handsomely bound in calf by Hayday. 

3. A New Edition, in 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 

With 1VRY and the ARMADA. By Thomas Babinoton Macaulay. New Edition. 
16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth ; or 10s. Cd. bound in morocco by llayday. 

MR. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by George 
Scliarf, Jun. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. 21s. boards ; 
or 42s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

MACDONALD.-VILLA VEROCCHIO; 

Or, the YOUTH of LEONARDO DA VINCI: a Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Mac¬ 
donald. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH-SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLA- 

NEOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. A New 
Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 21 s. 
cloth ; or 30s. calf extra by Hayday. 

M'LEOD AND WELLER’S SACRED ATLAS. 

An Atlas of Scripture Geography. Adapted for the use of Training Colleges, Pupil Teachers, 
and the Upper Classes in Elementary Schools. Comprising Fifteen coloured Mops, and a 
Section, engraved on Ten Plates: with Illustrative Letterpress, by Walter M'Leod, 
F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Model School, and Master of Method in the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea. The Maps compiled and engraved by Edward Weller, F.R.G.S. Ro>al 
8vo. price 7s. half-bound. 

M'CULLOCH — A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

which DETERMINE the RATE of WAGES and the CONDITION of the LABOURING 
CLASSES. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH. — A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEO- 

RETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus¬ 
trated with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. New Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved : Including a New Supplement. 8vo. 50s. cloth ; or 55s. half-bound 
in russia with flexible back.—The Supplement separately, price 4s. 6d. 

M'CULLOCH—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STA- 

TISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural 
Objects in the WORLD. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. Illustrated with 6 large Maps. New 
Edition; with a Supplement, comprising the Population of Great Britain from the Census of 
1851. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s. cloth.—The Supplement separately, jnice 2s. 6d. 
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M‘CULLOCH.-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE & STATIS- 

T1CAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, 
Industry, and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. It. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved, 2 vols. Svo. 42s. cloth. 

M‘CULLOCH.-A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
M‘Culloch, Esq. Second Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved. Svo. 16s. cleth. 

MAITLAND.-THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. Illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By 
Charles Maitland. New Edition; with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. cloth. I 

MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustratedby Experiments, 
New Edition, enlarged and improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

! MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHI- 

! LOSOPI1Y, in which the Elements of that Science arc familiarly explained. New 

| Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with 23 Plates, 10s. Cd. cloth. 

I MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL 

ECONOMY, in which tlie Elements of that Science are fami! U'ly explained. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE 

PHYSIOLOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agricul¬ 
ture. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, Os. cloth. 

MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON LAND & WATER. 

New Edition, revised and corrected. With a coloured Map, shewing the comparative 
altitude of Mountains. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

MARIOTTL—FRA D0LCIN0 AND HIS TIMES; 

Being an Account of a General Struggle for Ecclesiastical Reform, and of an Anti-Heretical 
Crusade in Italy, in the early part of the Fourteenth Century. By L. Mauiotti, Author of 
Italy , Past and Present, &c. Post Svo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

MARTINEAU.—CHURCH HISTORY IN ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Times to the period of the Reformation. By the Rev. Arthur Martineau, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo. [In the press. 

MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. A New and carefully-revised Edition, corrected throughout, and 
extended by the introduction of numerous additional Lives. Fcp. Svo. 10s. cloth; bound in i 
roan, 12s.; calf lettered, 12s. 6d. « 

MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY: 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners and Customs, &c. An entirely New Edition; revised throughout and 
brought down to the Present Time. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s.; calf lettered, 

• [12s. 6d. 
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MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: 

A new and popular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. New Edition. Fcp. Bvo. 10s. 
cloth; bound in roan, P2s.; calf lettered, l'2s. 6d. 

I MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

| Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature : In which the Zoological Clviracteriotics that 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of interest- 
I ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal 

| Kingdom. With yoo accurate Engravings on Wood. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth; 

bound in roan, 12s.; calf lettered, 12s. 6d. 

! MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE. Comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, an 
Universal Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of 
the Peerage, numerous useful Tables, &c. The Twentieth Edition (1853), carefully revised 
and corrected throughout: With some Additions. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. ; 
calf lettered, Pis. Gd. 
j 

MERIVALE—A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 

the EMPIRE. By the Rev. Charles Merivale, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 28s. cloth.—Vol. III. completing the History to the Esta¬ 
blishment of the Monarchy by Augustus, 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

MERIVALE.—THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 

A Short History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. Chas Merivale, 
B.L)., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo. [In the press. 

MILNER.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

By the late Rev. Joseph Milner, A. M. With Additions by the late Rev. Isaac Milner, 
D.D., F.R.S. A New Edition, revised, with additional Notes by the Rev. Tiios. Grantham, 
B.D. 4 vols. Svo. price 52s. cloth. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL WORKS. 

With some additional Poems, and the Author’s Autobiographical Prefaces. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth; 
morocco, 21s.-Or, in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 20s. cloth; 
morocco, 36s. 

MONTGOMERY-ORIGINAL HYMNS 

For rublic, Social, and Private Devotion. By James Montgomery. 18mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.—HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Familiarly and practically considered in a few of their relations to the Blood. By George 
Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal Collegeof Physicians. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE—MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. Third and 
cheauer Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

MOORE—THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

MOORE—THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO 

THE MIND. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Third and cheaper Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. * 
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MOORE-MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, & CORRESPONDENCE 

of THOMAS MOORE. Edited by the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. With 
Portraits and Vignette Illustrations. Vols. 1. and II. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 

THE THiRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES OF MOORE’S MEMOIRS, 

JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE, with Portraits of Sir John Stevenson and Samuel 
Rogers, Esq.; and Vignettes, by T. Creswick, R.A., of the Meeting of the Waters, and Moore’s 
Residence at Mayfield. Vols. III. and IV. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 

THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volume, uniform 
w ith Lord Byron’s and Southey’s Poems. With a Portrait, and a View of Sloperton Cottage, 
Chippenham. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth; morocco by Ilayday, 42s. 

* + * Also a New and cheaper Issue of Hie First collected Edition of the above, in 10 vols. 
fep. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, price35s. cloth. 

MOORE.—SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

By Thomas Moouk, Author of “ Lalla Rookh,” &c. First collected Edition, with Vignette 
by R. Doyle. 16mo. 5s. cloth; 12s. 6d. smooth morocco, by Ilayday. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, with the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise> R.A. IGnio. 5s. cloth ; 12s. 6d. smooth 
morocco, by Ilayday.—Or, with Vignette Title by E. Corbould, fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound 
in morocco, 13s. Od. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by I). Maclise, R.A. New and Cheaper Edition; with 161 Designs, and the 
whole of the Letterpress engraved on Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super-royal 8vo. 31s. 6d.; 
bound in morocco by Hayday, ^'2. 12s. 6d.—The Original Edition, in imperial 8vo., price 
G3s. boards ; morocco, by Ilayday, jfc’4. 14s. 6d.; proofs, j66. Gs. boards,—may still be had. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, with the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title l>y D. Maclise, R.A. 16rao. 5s. cloth ; 12s. 6d. smooth 
morocco, by Uayday.—Or, in fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings from Paintings by Westall. 
10s. 6d. cloth; bound in morocco, 14s. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With 13 highly-finished Steel Plates from Designs by Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff, 
engraved under the superintendence of the late Charles Heath. New Edition. Square 
crown 8vo. 15s. cloth; morocco, 28s.—A few copies of the Original Edition, in royal 8vo. 
price One Guinea, still remain. 

MOSELEY-THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGI¬ 
NEERING AN1) ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Mosklky, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

MOSELEY. - ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL* ME- 

CHANICS. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M. A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
in King’s College, London. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murdock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued to the Present Time, by the Rev. Henry Soames, M.A. 
4 vols. 8vo. 48s. cloth. 
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MURE.—A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE 

AND LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By William Mure, M.P., of Caldwell. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth.—Vol. IV. comprising Historical Literature from the Rise of Prose 
Composition to the Death of Herodotus. 8vo. with Map, price 15s. cloth. 

MURRAY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising- a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, 
Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. Second 
Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 8vo. £3, cloth. 


NEALE-RISEN FROM THE RANKS; 

Or, Conduct versus Caste. By the Rev. Ehskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. 
Fcp. 8vo. {Nearly ready. 

NEALE-THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROW. 

By the Rev. Ehskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

NEALE.—THE EARTHLY RESTING PLACES OF THE 

JUST. By the Rev. Erskinb Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. Fcp. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 

NEALE.—THE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By 
the ltev. Ehskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. New Editions of the First and ! 
Second Series. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth; or separately, 6s. each. i 

NEWMAN.—DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON- 

GREGATIONS. By John Henry Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

LIEUTENANT OSBORN’S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal; or, Eighteen Months in the Polar Regions in Search 
of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition. By Lieut. Siierard Osborn, R.N., Commanding 
H.M.S.V. Pioneer. With Map and Four coloured Plates. Post 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 

OWEN JONES-WINGED THOUGHTS: 

A Series of Poems. By Mary Anne Bacon. With Illustrations of Birds, designed by 
E. L. Bateman, and executed in Illuminated Printing by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES. - FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS: A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon With beautiful Illustrations 
of Flowers, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 3ls. 6d. elegantly 
bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES.—FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIELD: A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon. With beautiful Illustrations of 
Fruit, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly 
bound in calf. 

OWEN.-LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
of Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. New 
Edition, corrected. 8vo. with Wood Engravings. • {Nearly ready. 
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OWEN.-LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. 
In2 vols. The First Volume; with numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF BLAISE PASCAL: 

With M. Villemain’s Essay on Pascal considered as a Writer and Moralist prefixed to the 
Provincial Letters; and the Miscellaneous Writings , Thoughts on Religion , and Evidences 
of Christianity re-arranged, with large Additions, from the French Edition of Mens. P. Fuu- 
gfcre. Translated from the French, with Memoir, Introductions to the various Works, Edi¬ 
torial Notes, and Appendices, by George Pearce, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
25s. 6d. cloth. 

Vol. I.—PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M. Villemain’s Essay on Pascal pre¬ 
fixed, and a new Memoir. Post 8vo. Portrait, 8s. Gd. 

Vol. II.—PASCAL’S THOUGHTS on RELIGION and EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 
with Additions, from Original MSS.: from M. Faug£re’s Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Vol. III.—PASCAL’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, Correspondence, Detached Thoughts, 
&c. : from M. Faug^re’s Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. Gd. 


PASHLEY.—PAUPERISM AND POOR-LAWS. 

By Roiiert Pash ley, M.A., F.C.P.S., One of Her Majesty’s Counsel, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of Travels in Crete . 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CAPTAIN PEEL’S TRAVELS IN NUBIA. 

A RIDE through the NUBIAN DESERT. By Captain W. Peel, R.N. Post 8vo. with a 
Route Map from Cairo to Kordofan, price 5s. cloth. 

“ A very pleasant little hook, written hy one who let nothing worthy of notice caoape him, and knows how to rfehcnln* 

what lie saw.His little book, put forward without any pretension, is not only highly amusing, but it is full of the 

most valuable infoimution.” United Service Mauazine. 


PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals,Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of Elements of Materia Medica. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


PESCHEL’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

Translated from the German, with Notes, by E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
3 vols. fop. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

PETERBOROUGH.-A MEMOIR OF CHARLES MOR- 

DAUNT, EARL of PETERBOROUGH and MONMOUTH : with Selections from his Coire- 
spondence. By the Author of Hochelaga and The Conquest of Canada. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

[In the press. 

PHILLIPS’S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

RALOGY. A New Edition, with extensive Alterations and Additions, by H. 3 . Bhooke, 
F.R.S., F.G.S.; and W. H. Miller, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. Professor of Mineralogy in the 
University of Cambridge. \\ ith numerous Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PAL/KOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. 8vo. with 60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 
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PORTLOCK.- REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and 
described under the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. 
Portlock, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 248. cloth. 

POWER-SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. Tyrone Power, D.A.C.G. From a Journal kept in that 
Country, from July 1846 to June 1848. With 8 Plates and 2 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

PULMAN.-THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR 

TROUT: being a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Angling; with plain 
and copious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. ByG. P. It. I’ulman, Third 
Edition, re-written and enlarged ; with several Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. Gs. cloth. 

PYCROFT.-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, i 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity: with Literary Anecdotes. By the Rev. James j 
Pycroft, B.A. Author of The Collegian's Guide , &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. j 

DR. REECE’S MEDICAL GUIDE; < 

For the Use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners; j 
comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distinguishing j 
Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the Human | 
Frame. With the latest Discoveries in the different departments of the Healing Art, Materia 
Medica, &c. Seventeenth Edition, with considerable Additions; revised and corrected 
by the Author’s Son, Dr. Henry Reece, M.R.C-8. &c. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

RICH.—THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words rep esoutiug | 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. By Anthony 
Rich, Jun. B.A. Post 8vo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 

JOURNAL OF A BOAT VOYAGE THROUGH RUPERT’S 

LAND and the ARCTIC SEA, in Search of the Discovery Ships under Command of Sir 
John Franklin. With an Appendix on the Physical Geography of North America. By Sir 
John Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets. With a coloured 
Map, several Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

RIDDLE’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Colleges and Schools. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 

B n _i-ntoi,. SThe English-Latin Dictionary, price 7s. cloth. 

»cp lai y 2 The Latin-Englisli Dictionary, price 15s. cloth. j 

RIDDLE.—A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. By the Rev. 

J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. New Edition. Post 4to. 31s. Cd. cloth. 

RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 

A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. New 
Edition. Royal 32mo. price 4s. bound. 

RIVERS-THE ROSE-AMATEUR’S GUIDE ; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in • 
their respective Families; their History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. New 
Edition, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. doth. . 
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ROBINSON’S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TESTAMENT. By Edward Robinson, 
D.D., LL.D., Author of Biblical Researches in Palestine , &c. A New Edition, revised and in 
great part re-written. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ROGERS-ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 

to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By Henry Rooers. 8 vols. 8vo. 84b. cloth. 

, ROGERS’S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

j Containing a plain and accurate Description of every species and variety of Culinary Vege- 
i tables: With the most approved Modes of Cultivating and Cooking them. New and Cheaper 
j Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

' ROGET.—THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS & PHRASES 

Classified and arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Com¬ 
position. By P. M. Rooet, M,D. F.R S. &c. ; Author of the Bridgeuater Treatise on Animal 
and Vegetable Physiology , &c. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Medium 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

ROWTON.—THE DEBATER; 

Being a Series of complete Debate^, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion; with 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By Frederic 
Rowton. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

ST. JOHN (H.)—THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; 

Its History and Present State. By Horace St. John, Author of History of the British 
Conquests in India, Life of Christopher Columbus , &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 

MR. ST. JOHN’S NEW WORK ON EGYPT. 

ISIS: on Egyptian Pilgrimage. By James Augustus St. John. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

THE SAINTS OUR EXAMPLE. 

By the Author of Letters to my Unknown Friends , Letters on Happiness, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 7s. cloth, 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIP- 

WRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a detail of 
many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as written in 
his own Diary. Edited by Jane Porter. Third Edition; with a Nautical and Geographical 
Introduction. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth.—Also an Abridgment, in 16mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

SELF-DENIAL THE PREPARATION FOR EASTER. 

By the Author of Letters to my Unknown Friends, &c. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. tid. cloth. 

SEWELL.—AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxford. New Edition; complete in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

SEWELL.—THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
price 9s. cloth. 

SEWELL.—GERTRUDE : 

A Tale. By the Author of Amy Herbert, Edited by the Rev, W. Sewell, B.D. New 
Edition ; complete in One Volume. Fcp. 8VO. price 6s. cloth. 

. E 
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SEWELL-LANETON PARSONAGE: [ 

A Tale for Children, on the Practical Use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. New Edition. 8 vols. fcp. 

8vo. price 16s. cloth. 

SEWELL—MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. New Edition. 2 vols. * 
fcp. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. < 

f 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; 

In which nothing is added to the Original Text; bat those words and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud. ByT BowDLER, Esq.F.R.S. New Edition (1853), 
in Volumes for the Pocket. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 

*** Also a Library Edition; with 36 Engravings on Wood, from designs by Smirke, Howard, 
and other Artists. 8vo. 21s. cloth. I 

SHAKSPEARE’S SONGS ILLUSTRATED BY THE ETCH- 

ING CLUB.—SONGS and BALLADS of SHAKSPEARE illustrated in Eighteen Plates by 
the Etching Club. Imperial 4to. price 42s. boards. 

*** The first Nine Plates were originally published in 1843; and the Subscribers to that 
Part may purchase the last Nine Plates separately, price One Guinea. 

J 

SHARP’S NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER, 

Or TOPOGKAI'HICAL DICTIONARY of Ihe BRITISH ISLANDS and NARROW SEAS : 1 
Comprising concise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, Seats, Natural Features, I - 
and Objects of Note, founded on the best Authorities; full Particulars of the Boundaries, 
Registered Electors, &c. of the Parliamentary Boroughs ; with a reference under every Name ' 
to the Sheet of the Ordnance Survey, as far as completed; and an Appendix, containing a • 
General View of the Resources of the United Kingdom, a Short Chronology, and an Abstract 
of certain Results of the Census of 1851. 2 vols. 8vo. £2. 16s. cloth. 1 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecart£, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * * * *. I 
New Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. y Mrs. B* * **. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. cloth. 

SINCLAIR-THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Catherine Sinclair. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. | 

I 

SINCLAIR-POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. , 

By Catherine Sinclair, Author of The Journey of Life , &c. Dedicated to her Nieces. ' 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

From The Spectator. With Notes and Illustrations, by W. Henry Wills; and Twelve 
fine Wood Engravings, by John Thompson, from Designs by Frederick Taylbr. Crown 
8vo. J5s. boards; or 27s. bound in morocco by Hayday.—Also a Cheap Edition, without 
Wood Engravings, in 16mo. price One Shilling. 

SKETCHES BY A SAILOR; > 

Or, Things of Earth and Things of Heaven. By a Commander in the Royal Navy. Fcp, 8vo. # * 
price 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Contents 1. The Shipwreck; 2. The Model Prison ; 3. TheFOot Race; 4. A Man Over¬ 
board; 5 The Assize Court; 6. The Fugitive. 
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SMEE.—ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By Alfred Smbjb, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank of England. Third Edition, revised, cor¬ 
rected, and consider&bly enlarged; with Electrotypes and numerous Woodcuts. PostSvo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH.—THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: 

Including his Contributions to The Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in One 
Volume; with Portrait, and Vignette View of Combe Florey Rectory, Somerset. Square 
crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; 30s. calf extra, by Hayday.—Or in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 

SMITH—ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 

SOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

SMITH —THE VOYAGE & SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL: 

With Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Antients. By James Smith, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. cloth. 

SNOW-VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH 

of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN: A Narrative of Every-day Life in the Arctic Seas. By W. Parker 
Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations printe in Colours. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A., 
Vicar of Ardleigh. With numerous Portraits, and Six Landscape Illustrations from Designs 
by William Westall, A.R.A. 6 vols. post 8vo. 63s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S THE DOCTOR &c. 

Complete in One Volume Edited by the Rev. John Wood Wahter, B.I). With Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOKS. 

The COMMONPLACE BOOKS of the late ROBERT SOUTHEY. Comprising—1. Choice 
Passages: with Collections for the History of Manners and Literature in England; 2. Special 
Collections on various Historical and Theological Subjects; 3. Analytical Readings in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. Edited by 
the Rev. J. W. Wartkr, B.D. 4 vols. square crown8vo. £3. 18b. cloth. 

Each Commonplace Book, complete in itself, may be had separately as follows :— 

FIRST SERIES—CHOICE PASSAGES, &c. 2d Edition; with medallion Portrait. Price 18s. 
SECOND SERIES—SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 18s. 

THIRD SERIES—ANALYTICAL READINGS. 21s. 

FOURTH SERIES—ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, &c. 2ls. 

ROBERT SOUTHEYS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volame, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet’s Residence at Keswick ; uniform with Lord Byron’s and 
Moore’s Poems. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 42s. bound in morocco. Or, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo* 
with Portrait and 19 Plates, £2. 10s. cloth; morocco, £i. 10s. 

SOUTHEY—SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS; 

From Chaucer to Lovelace, inclusive. With Biographical Sketches by the late Robert 
Southey. Medium 8vo. 30s. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


SOUTHEY.—THE LIFE OF WESLEY; 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert Southey. New Edition, with Notes by 
the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character of John 
Wesley, by ttie late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. C. C. Southey, M.A., Vicar 
of Ardleigh. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 28s. cloth. 

STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT, 

For the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected fvith Shipping or Commerce: Containing the Law and Local Regulations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes; together with 
Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New Edition, rewritten 
throughout j and containing the New Passenger’s Act, passed during the last Session of 
Parliament. Edited by Graham Willmork, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law; George 
Clements, of the Customs, London; and William Tate, Author of The Modern Cambist 
8vo. 28s. cloth. 

STEPHEN.-LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE; 

By the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. LL.D., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

" Thewe masterly Lectures by 8ir James Stephen, successor to the lamented Professor Smythe in the University of 
Cambridge, altr ough they take rather new ground, will be found to cast a flood* of light on the external and internal 
histories of the French people, discussing as they do fully and with consummate ability, aa was to be expected from the 

author of Ecclesiastical Biography > the monarchical, judicial, and economical institutions of the Great Nation.The 

present Lectures aie at once profound [and! discriminative. They are written in a style of singular fascination, and evtn 
to the general reader they present historical truth in the attractiveness of romance. We indulge the hope that they will 
attain a large circulation, especially among those classes who are so latetudinariun as to Ignore the painful but palpable 
facts of ecclesiastical history.” Eclectic Review. 

STEPHEN.-ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY; 

From The Edinburgh Review. By the Right Honourable Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. LL.D. 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
248. cloth. 

SUTHERLAND.-JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE IN BAFFIN’S 

BAY and BARROW’S STRAITS, n the Years 1850 and 1851, performed by H.M. Ships Lady 
Franklin and Sophia, under the command of Mr. William Penny, in search of the missing 
Crews of H.M. Ships Erebus and Terror: with a Narrative of Sledge Excursions on the Ice 
of Wellington Channel; and Observations on the Natural History and Physical Features of 
the Countries and Frozen Seas visited. By P; ter C. Sutherland, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., 
Surgeon to the Expedition. With Two coloured Charts by A. Petermann, Six Plates (four 
coloured), and numerous Wood Engravings. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. cloth. 

STOW.-THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAIN- 

1NG SCHOOL, and the NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, Esq. Honorary Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary. 8th Edition, corrected and enlarged ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s, cloth. 

SWAIN.—ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swain. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth ; bound in morocco, 12s. 

SYMONS.—THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward William Symons, Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. 5th Edition, in¬ 
cluding the Act passed in 1851 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, and the provisions 
of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

TATE.—EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. Containing various Applications 
of the Principle of Work: the Theory of the Steam-Engine, with Simple Machines; Theorems 
and Problems on Accumulated Work, &c. By Thomas Tate, F.R.A.S., of Kneller Training 
College, Twickenham. New Edition. 12mo. 2s. cloth.— Key : Containing full Solutions of 
all the unworked Examples and Problems. l2mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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TATE. - THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICAL PHILO- 

SOPHY applied to INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS. Forming a Sequel to the Author’s Exer¬ 
cises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy By Thomas Tate, F.R.A.S., of Kneller Training 
College, Twickenham. With about 200 Wood Engravings. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

“ The object of thiH work is to remove an evil pointed out by Professor Moseley in his Report on the Hydraulic Machines 
of the Great Exhibltfon—the frequent sacrifice of cupitul and of much mechanical ingenuity, in English machinery as com¬ 
pared with French, from the want of a knowledge of mechanical laws. Mr. Tate enunciates the principles of his subject, 
and illustrates them by means of exercises conducted for the most part on algebraical and geometrical principles.” 

Spectator. 

TATE.-0N THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS; 

Containing various original and useful Formula, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought 
Iron and Cast Iron Beams, &c. By Thomas Tate, F.lt.A.S. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLER—MARGARET; OR, THE PEARL. 

By the Rev. Charles B- Taylkr, M.A. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

TAYLER.-wLADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

By the Rev. C. B. Tayler, M.A. New Edition; with Frontispiece. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLOR—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF B. R. HAYDON, 

Historical Painter. Edited, and continued to the Time of his Death, from bis own Journals, 
by Tom Taylor, M.A. of the Inner Temple, Esq.; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and late Professor of the English Language and Literature in University College, London. 
8 vols. post 8vo. [In the press. 

TAYLOR—LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM IN ITS RUDI- 

MENTS. By Isaac Taylor Post 8vo. with Medallion, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLOR.—WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

By Isaac Taylor. With a Portrait of Wesley, engraved by W. Greatbach. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

•'All the ebaracteriotics of early Methodism arc analysed in the present volume with a discrimination, and described 
with a clearness such as we might expect from the philosophical and eloquent author of the Natural History oj Enthusiasm 

.Of the Methodism of the eighteenth century, the corporeal part remains in the Wesleyan Connexion ; the? soul of it, 

while paitly animating that body, was transfused into till Christian Churches. How that great movement became a 
stailing-point in our modem history, and how it was the source of what is the most characteristic of the present tune, as 
contrasted with the corresponding period of last century, not in religion only, but in the general tone of national feeling, 
and manners, and literature, Mr. Taylor ably shews.” Lrri,ju.ax Gazette. 

THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right llev. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s (the ltev. Connop Thirlwall). An 
improved Library Edition; with Maps. 8vols.8vo. lGs. cloth.—Also, an Edition in 8 
vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, d£\. 8s. cloth. 

HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 

to the TAKING of CORINTH bv the ROMANS, b.c. 146, mainly based upon Bishop 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THOMAS’S MODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSIC: 

Exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, Prognostics, Morbid Appearances, and Treatment of the 
Diseases of All Climates. Eleventh Edition, thoroughly revised, corrected, and to a consider¬ 
able extent re-written, by Algernon Frampton, M.D.; Herbert DavAjs, M.D.; 
N. Parker, M.D.; G. Critchett, F.R.C.S.; J. Wordsworth, F.R.C.S.; Hknrv Powell, 
M.D.; and H. Letheby, M.D. 2 vols.8vo. 28s. cloth. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood 
by Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. 21^. cloth ; or, bound in morocco by Hayday, 36s. 
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THOMSON’S TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, pour, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and 
from 1 to 865 Days, in a regular progression of single Days; with Interest at all the above 
Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to Ten Years. Also, numerous other 
Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Discounts. New Edition. l2mo. 8s. bound. 

THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verbum Sempiternum. By J. Taylor^ Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments in English Verse. A New Edition, printed from the Edition of 1693, by C. Whit- 
tingham, Chiswick. 64rao. Is. 6d. bound and clasped. 

TOMLINE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 

BIBLE: containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; 
a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account of the Jewish Sects; and a brief 
Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and New Testaments. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

TOWNSEND’S MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By William Charles Townsend, Esq. 
M.A., Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

TOWNSEND. — THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT 

JUDGES ofthe LAST and of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W.CharlesTownbend, Esq. 
M.A. Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

TURNER—THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. New Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

TURNER—A NEW EDITION OF SHARON TURNER’S 

HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES : comprising the Reigns from William 
the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry VIII. 4 vols. 8vo. [in the press, 

TURNER—THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. and 
R.A.S.L. The Seventh Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

DR. TURTON’S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, with considerable Additions. 
By John Edward Qray. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 15s. cloth. 

URE.—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 

MINES. Containing n clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew 
Ure, M,D. F.R.S. M.G.g. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad.; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. 
Hanov.; Mulii. &c. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,241 Engravings on Wood, 
50s. cloth.—Also, 

SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. New Edition. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., Author of Wanderings in South 
America. With an Autobiography of the Author, and Views of Walton Hall. New 
and cheaper Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 10s. cloth.—Separately—Vol. I. (First Series), 
5s. 6d. Vol. II. (Second Series), 4s. 6d. t 
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THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 

In course of publication in Parts at One Shilling and in Volumes price Half-a-Crown each. 
Comprising books of valuable information and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for 
reading while Travelling, and also of a character that will render them worthy of preser¬ 
vation ; but the price of which has hitherto confined them within a comparatively narrow 
circle of readers. 

Already published :— 


WARREN ASTINGS. By Thomas 

Babington Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’s 
) Ct xticul and Historical Essays, Puce One Shilling. 


MR. S. LAING’S JOURNAL of a RESI¬ 
DENCE in NORWAY during the Years 1834, 1835, and 
183*5. Two Parts, price One Shilling each; or in One 
Volume, price Half a-Crown. 

EOTHEN; or, Traces of Travel brought 

Home from the East. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; 
0>i in One Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

IDA PFEIFFER’S LADY’S VOYAGE. 

ROUND the WORLD. A condensed Translation, by 
Mrs, Percy Sin nett. Two Parts, price One Shilling each; 
or tit One Vplume, price Half-a-Crfwn. 


HUC’S TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, 

and CHINA. A condensed Translation, by Mrs. Percy 
Sinnktt. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in One 
Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in CANADA 

and RAMBLES among the RED MUN. Two Parts. price 
One Shilling each; or in One Volume, price Half a-Crown. 

WERNE’S AFRICAN WANDERINGS. 

Translated by J. It. Johnston. Two Parts, price One 
Shilling each; or in One Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

JERRMANN’S PICTURES from ST. 

PETERSBURG. Translated from the German by 
Frederick Hardman. Two Parts, price One Shilling 
each ; or in One Volume, price Half-a-Crowu. 

MEMOIRS of a MAITRE D’ARMES; or, 

Eighteen Months at St. Petersburg. By Alexandre 
Dumas. Translated by the Maruuis of Ormonde. Two 
Parts, price One Shilling each; or in One Volume, price 
Half-a-Crown. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE 

of his SHIPWRECK. Abridged from the last Edition of 
the Original for the Traveller's Library. Two Parts, price 
One Shilling each; or in One Volume, price Half-a-Crown 

BRITTANY and the BIBLE ; with Remarks 

on the French People and their Affairs. By I. Hope. 
Price One Shilling. 

RANKE’S FERDINAND the FIRST and 
MAXIMILIAN the SECOND of AUSTRIA ; or, a View 
of the Religious and FoMical State of Germany aftc- the 
Reformation. Translated by Lady Duff Gordon. Price 
One Shilling. 

MEMOIR of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 

Reprinted by permission from The Timet newspaper. Price 
One Shilling. 

THE LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN. By the Rev. 

G. R. Gleio, M.A. Chaplain-General of the Forces. Two 
Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in One Volume, pried 
Half-a-Crown. 

THOMAS HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS, writ¬ 
ten by Himself, and continued from his Diary and Papers. 
Reprinted (1852). Two Parts, price One Shilling each; 
or in One Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

LORD CARLISLE’S LECTURES and 

ADDRESSES: Including a Lecture on the Poetry of Pope, 
and the Lecture on Lord Carlisle's Travels in America. 
Price Ore Shilling. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION. 

By T. Lindley Kemp, M.D. Author of Agricultural 
Physiology. Price One Shilling. • 

ELECTRICITY and the ELECTRIC 

TELEGRAPH. To which is added,The CHEMISTRY of 
the STARS. By Dr. Georob Wilson. Price One 
Shilling. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the 

Spectator. With Notea and Illustrations by W. H. Wills. 
price One Shilling. * 


LORD CLIVE. By Thomas Babington 

Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay's Critical and 
Historical Essays. Price One Shilling. 

*,* Mr. Macaulay’s Two Essays on Warren Hastings 
and Lord Clive may be had in One Volume, price Half-a- 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL of CHATHAM. 

By Thomas Babin a ton Macaulay. Reprinted from 
Mr. Mncuulay’s Critical and Historical Essays. Price One' 
Shilling. 

RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES. And, 

GLADSTONE on CHURCH and STATE. By Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’s 
Critical and Historical Essays. Price One Shilling. 

Mr. Macaulay's Essays on William Pitt, Ranke's 
History of the Popes, and Gladstone On Church and State, 
may be had in One Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE LIFE and WRITINGS of ADDISON. 

And, HORACE WALPOLE By Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’s Critical an<f 
Historical Essays. Price One Shilling. 

LORD BACON. By Thomas Babington 

Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’s Critical and 
Historical Essays. Price One Shilling. 

• ,* Mr. Macaulay's Three Essays on Addison, Horace 
Walpole, and Lord Bacon, may Us had in One Volume, 
price Half-a-Crown. 

LORD BYRON. And, the COMIC DRAMA¬ 
TISTS of the RESTORATION. By Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’B Critical and 
Historical Essays. Price One Shilling. 

LORD JEFFREY’S TWO ESSAYS on 

SWIFT and RICHARDSON. Reprinted from Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review. Price One Shilling. 

THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES; their 

Origin and Present Condition. By William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Two Parts, price One Shilling each; or in One 
Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

LONDON in 1850 and 1851. By J. R* 

M'Ccllocti, Esq. Reprinted from Mr. M'Culloch's Geo¬ 
graphical Dictionary. Price One Shilling. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

__A-____ 


ALARIC WATTS'S POETRY AND PAINTING-LYRICS 

OF THE HEART, and other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. With Forty-one highly-finished 
Line-Engravings, executed expressly for this work by the most eminent Painters and En¬ 
gravers. Square crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. boards, or 45 sj bound in morocco by Heyday; 
Proof Impressions, 63s. boards.—Plain Proofs, 41 Plates, demy 4to. (only 100 copies printed) j 
3s, in portfolio; India Proofs before letters, colombier 4to. (only 50 copies printed), 
jff5. 5s. in portfolio. j 

WHEATLEY.-THE ROD AND LINE; I 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the Sure Taking of Trout, Grayling, &c. IV j 
Hbwktt Wheatley, Esq. Senior Angler. Fcp. 8vo. with Nine coloured Plafcea, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

WEBSTER AND PARKES’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OP DO- 

MESTIC ECONOMY; Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected with j 
Housekeeping: as, The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, 
Ventilating, and Lighting them—A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the j 
nature of their Materials—Duties of Servants, &c. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 I 
Woodcuts, 50s. cloth. 

LADY WILLOUGHBY’S DIARY (1635 to 1663). 

Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to, which The Diary refers. New 
Edition; in Two Parts. Square ftp. 8vo. 8s. each, boards j or 18«. each, bound in morocco. 

WILMOT’S ABRIDGMENT OF BLACKSTONE’S C0MMEN- 

TAR.IES on the LAWS of ENGLAND, intended for the use of Young Persons, andcompriscd 
in a series of Letters from a Father to his Daughter. A New Edition, corrected and brought 
down to the Present Day, by Sir John E. Karolky Wilmtot, Bart., Barrister-at-L3w, 
Recorder of Warwick. Inscribed, by permission, to H.R.H. the Princess Royal. 12mo. 
price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

WOOD’S ELEMENTS OP ALGEBRA, 

Designed for the use of Students in the University. Fourteenth Edition, revised and enlarged, 
by Thomas Lund, B.D., late Fellow andS^dlerian Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth. 

LUND’S COMPANION TO WOOD’S ALGEBRA, j 

Containing Solutions of various Questions and Problems in Algebra, and forming a KEY to 1 
the chief Difficulties found in the Collection of Examples appended to Wood's Algebra. | 
Second Edition, enlarged. Post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. j 

Y0UATT.—THE HORSE. 

By William Youatt. With a Treatise of Draught- A New Edition; with numerous Wood I 
Engravings, from Designs by William Harvey. 8vo. 10s. cloth. I 

f*jy* Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 

YOUATT.—THE DOG. 

By William Youatt. A New Edition; with numerous Wood Engravings, from Designs J 
by William Harvey. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

ZUMPT’S LARGER GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LAN- I 

GUAGE. Translated and adapted for the use of English Students by Dr; L. Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh: With numerous Additions and Correc¬ 
tions by the Author and Translator. The Thitd Edition, thoroughly revised ; to which, is 
added, an Index (by the Rev. J. T. White, M.A.) of all the Passages of Latin Authors referr 1 
to and explained in the Grammar 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
t 
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